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2  SECTIONS— SECTION  II 


The  India  Rubber  World 


VOLUME  LXIII 
October,  1920,  to  March,  1921 


VOLUME  LXIV 
April,  1921,  to  September,  1921 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
New  York.    N.  Y. 


Vol.  LXV 


OCTOBER  1,  1921 


No.  1 


Accelerating    Action    of    Different    Compounds 
of  Lead  in  the  Vulcanizing  of  Rubber, 

O.  M-  Grave)  663 
Acceleration  in  Vulcanization,  Theory  of....  17-4 
Acceleration    of    Vulcanization — II 

(D.  F.  Twiss  and  C.  W.  Howson—Craphs)  .'2S\ 

Accelerator,    "Aksel"    896 

Patents,  Vulcanization    741,  780 

Service    Laboratories,    Rubber    *730 

Accelerators,    Certain,     Effect    of.    Upon    the 
Properties   of    Vulcanized    Rubber    (G.    D. 

Kratz   and   A.   H.   Flower — Graphs) '9i 

Notes    on    73 

Organic,    The    Action    of,    in   the    \'ulcaniza- 
t.on  of  Rubber— III    (G.  D.  Kratz,  A.  H. 

Flower  and  B.  J .  Shapiro) 744 

Reactions    of.    During    Vulcanization 

(.Wintield  Scott  and  C.    «'.  Bedford)   572 

Syringa    Vulcanine    26 

Vulcanization,    Reduction    Products   of    Para- 
nitraniline    Red   as.    The    {Andr6   Dubosc)   338 

"Vulcazol"    253 

"XLO"    740 

Acceptance   Bank,    International 753 

Acid,    Sulphuric,    .\ction   of,    on    Caoutchouc 

(F.  Kirchhcf)  741 
Acids,  Effect  of,  in  Retarding  the  Rate  of  Cure 

(H.   P.   Stevens)   660 
Action  of  Certain  Organic  .Accelerators  in  the 
X'ulcanization     of      Rubber — II      and     III 
(C.    D.    Krat:,    A.    H.    Flower   and    B.    J. 

Shapiro)    664,  744 

Light  on   Rubber   (B.  D.  Porritt) 336 

Sulphuric  Acid  on  Caoutchouc, 

(F.  Kirchhof)   741 

Adjudicated  Patents    509,  606 

Advantages    of    Water    Vulcanizatit  n.    The. 

(.Arthur  E.  FrisweU)  662 
Aging   of    Certain    Rubber    Compounds,    The. 

(/.  R.  Ruby  and  Harlan  A.  Depew)   246 
of    Vulcanized    Plantation    Rubber. 

(Dr.   H.  P.   Stevens)   338 
Tests,  Ten  Years'  Experience  with   (William 
C.     Geer    and     Walter     W.     Evans — Plan, 

Graphs)    •887 

Air-Bags.      See   Machines,   etc 

AirBag    Problem,    The 204 

Compressor     for    Garages    and     Vulcanizing 

Shops    'ees 

for   Giant   Tires    i *340 

Air   Moisture    Separator '257 

Aircraft  Production.  Bureau  of.  United  Slates 

Army   Specifications   577 

Airplane   Shock  Absorbers,   Elastic  Cord   for,  ,      *6 

Airship   h'abrics.   New   Rubberized 25 

Akron    Rubber    Industry    Approaching   Normal 

Conditions       *842 

Alum   as  a   Coagulant. ...  (Henry   P.   Stevens)  684 
American — 

Chemical  Society  Meetings 7,  515,  657,  898 

Physical  Testing  Committee  Appointed.  ..  .    658 
Rubber  Division,   Meetings  of  the.. 7,  657,  898 

"Chemistry"    (Book    Review)   834 

Chewing    Gum    Industry,    The "558 

Overseas    Plantations     hEditorial)   314 

Railway    Association.      See    Specifications. 
Rubber  Trade,  News,  Notes  and  Personals.      39, 
117,  189,  271,  351,  441,  513,  591,  677,  759, 

837,   917 

Society    For    Testing    Materials 737,922 

",\nnual    Meeting" (Book    Review)   349 

Tractors    on    Rubber    Plantations *324 

vs     European    Practice    in    the    Rubber    Tire 

Industry    (Albert   H.    Myers)  "689 

Ames   Holden   Tire   Company,    Limited,   The.. '451 
Amsterdam  Rubber  Market.. 64,  139,  220,  299,  384, 
463,    542,   620,   702,    783,   865,  943 
Analysis,   Rubber,   Interpretation   of.  The 

(John   B.    Tutlte)   430 
Analysis   of  the   Preliminary    Summary   of   the 
Manufacture   of    Rubber    Goods,    An . 

(Richard  Hoadley  Tingley— Charts,   Graph)'809 
of   \'ulcanized   Rubber,   Methods  for  the....    657 

Antimony,  Crimson   (John  M.  Bierer)      17 

Sulphide,    Chemical    Examination   of 337 

Sulphuret,    Its    Manufacture    and    Use. 

(D.    A.    Shirk)   638 

Antwerp    Rubber    Arrivals 140,    222,300 

Antwerp    Rubber    Market.  .64,   220,    384,    463,    540, 
542,   620,    702,   783,    865,    943 

"Artificial    Fur,"    Rubbert-Set    Fur    '900 

Artificial    Lighting    in    The    Rubber    Industry. 
(E.      Leavenworth      Elliott — Charts,      Dia- 
grams)  *239,    "329,  412,   "483.   "640 

Ashcroft,    Ralph    W (Portrait   and   Sketch)'203 

Austria,    Rubber    Trade    in 209 

"Automobile    Drivers,    Safety    Lessons   For" 

(Book   Rei-iew)   506 

Show.    National     350 

Automotive    Engineers,    Society    of 

Specifications    for    Insulated    Cables 829 


•Illustrated. 


Balata    Belting:,    Manufacture    of "236 

Production    in    Dutch    Guiana    Declining. . .  .   215 

Ball.      See    New    Goods    and    Specialties. 

Balloons,    Toy,    Casting   for "861 

See    also    New    Goods    and    Specialties. 

Balls,    Sponge    Rubber    907 

"Bamber's    Rubber    Calculator    Book" 

(Book  Review)  267 

Bank,   International   Acceptance    753 

Basic  Causes  for  Stickiness  in  Crude  Rubber 

(Andr^  Dubosc)  897 

Bedford,    C.    W.,   and    Winfiei.d    Scott — 
Reactions    of    Accelerators    During    Vulcani- 
zation        572 

Belting,    Balata,    Manufacture   of "236 

Rubber,    Applying   and    Repairing "802 

Benzol   Poisoning   In   Rubber    Factories 573 

Bierer,  John    M. — 

Crimson    .Antimony    17 

Birkenstein  &  Son,   Inc.,  New  Home  of "192 

Bitterlich,   Walter   J. — - 

Steam     Requirements     for     \'ulcanizing. 

(Charts)   "22 

Blcndin,  P.   E.,  Hon (Portrait)'i\7 

Boerstler,    Elton   S (Portrait)   "47 

Bolivian    Rubber   Industry,  The 292 

Kcots   and    Shoes. 

See    New    Goods    and    Specialties,    Footwear. 
Foreign  Import  Duties  on 574 

Boynton,    Nehemiah,    Rev.,   D.   D.    . .  (Por(ra!l)*318 

Brain    Workers'    Union,    -A (Editorial)   634 

Brazil   Rubber   Statistics 62,    141,   302,   388,  466 

Brazil    Rubber    Trade    in 210 

Brief  Analysis  of  Tire  Fabric  Manufacture,  A 

(H.  R.  lVhitehead)'8\'i 

British    Export    Efficiency    (Editorial)      75 

Industries,  Export  Register  of  Federation  of 

(Book  Review)    267 

Method  of  Tube  Splicing *  1 12 

Rubber   Industry    (Editorial)    154 

Rubber   Industry    Since   The   Armistice 610 

Rubber  Men  Very  Much  Awake.  .(Editorial)   475 

View  of  the  Rubber  Situation,  A 132 

West   Indies,  Rubber  Situation  in....   694 

Broughton,  J.    S (PortrotO*321 

"Brown    Bast"    (Book    Review)   915 

Brunt,  G. — 

Reagents   for    Vulcanization    895 

Brush,    Tire    Tube    Splicing    *258 

Brushes  in  Tire  Making  and  Rubber  Manufac- 
ture     *836 

Buckeye    Rubber   Products    Company,    The.... '926 

Buffing   Cone,    Simple    "656 

Building    Men    to    Build    Rubber    Goods. 

(Editorial)   396 

Bureau     of    Aircraft    Production,     LTnited     States 
Army,     See  Specifications, 
of  Standards.      See   Specifications. 

Bt'RNHAM,  Chester  C. — 

Making    Rubber    Heels    for   a   Hundred    Mil- 
lion   People    *12 

Business  Records,  Moving  Pictures  of 82 


Cable  Systems,  The  Importance  of    (Editorial)   313 
"Calculator    Book,    Bamber's    Rubber" 

(Book  Review)   267 

Caldwell,    R.    J (Portrait   and   Sketeh)'S\6 

CaleTider  and  Mill   Lubrication,  Rubber   "646 

Cameron   Slitting  and   Rewinding   Machine. ...  "243 

Canada    Rubber    Statistics— 67,    147,   226,   303,   387, 

467,  545,  708,  790,  871,  941 

Canadian    Market    For    Rubber    Goods 51 

Canadian   Notes.  .50,   127,  203,  285,   364,  451,   526, 

602,  688,  '770 
Caoutchouc   Considered   as   a  Colloid. 

(D.  F.  Tzoiss)  429 

M,  lecule,   The (G.   .Stafford   Whitby)   659 

Relative      Activity     of      Various      .Allotropic 
Forms    of    Sulphur    Towards,    The 

(D.   F.   Twiss  and  F.   Thomas)   579 

Caoutchoucine      530 

"Capital    Strike"   Claim,    The   Absurd 

(Editorial)   634 

Carbcrry,  John  D (Portrait  and  Sketch)  443 

Carbon    Black    Industry 337 

Carbons  and   Hydrocarbons   Used   in    the   Rub- 
ber   Iiulustry    Frederic  Dannerth)    742 

Carroll,  J.  M.  S (Portrait  and  Sketch)'364 

Catalpo      367 

"Ceylon    Green   Book,    1921,   Times  Of" 

(Book  Review)   506 
Rubber   Statistics. .  138,    220,    299,   382,    540,   621 

784,   866,   944 

Rubber  Trade    59 

Chase    CaterpilL-ir   Tr.ick,    The '848 

"CHiemical     Engineering    Catalog,     1920" 

(Book    Review)    128 
Industries,   Sixth  and   Seventh  National   Ex- 
positions   of    16,  220 

"Lab*  ratcrv.  How  to  Make  and  LTse  a  Small" 

(Book  Review)     38 


Patents.. 29,    105,    172,   253,   339,   431,   497,    580, 

660,  740,  819,  896 

Other..  173,  254,  339,  497,  581,  661,  820,  897 

Society,  American,  Meetings. ..  .7,  515,  657,  898 

Physical    Testing    Committee    Appointed..   658 

Rubber  Division,  Meetings  of  the.. 7,  657,  898 

"Technology  and  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats  and 

Waxes"    (Book    Rc-.-iew)  915 

"lerms,   A    Dictionary   ol".  .(Book   Review)   440 
Chemicals  and  Compounding  Ingredients,  Mar- 
ket  for.. 71,    150,   230,    309,    390,    472,    550,   630, 
712,   794,  874,   953 

Chemistry,    American"    (Book   Review)  834 

"Creative"     (Boo*     Review)  439 

"Chemists,    A    French-English    Dictionary    for'' 

(Book   Review)  736 

Chemists,  Rubber,  What  They  Are  Doing.. 27,  103. 

171,  251,  336,  429,  495,  579,  659,  739,  817,  894 

Chewing    Gum    Industry,    The   American *SS8 

Chewing  Gum,    Manufacture  of '635 

Chimney   Losses,   Controlling,  to   Save  Fuel...*247 
Coagulant,    Alum    as    z.. (Henry    P.    Stevens)  684 
Coagulants,    Investigations    on    Different 
^         ,    .  (O.   de   Fries)     27 

Coagulation,    Spontaneous 

(O.  de  Fries  and   W.  Spoon)  659 
Coefficient  of  Vulcanization  in  Vulcanized  Rub- 
ber,   The    Determination    of    True    Free 
Sulphur  and   the  True...  (IF.   /.   Kelly)    175 

Collective    Responsibility     (Editorial)'lSi 

Colt,    Colonel    Samuel    P.,    The    Passing    of    a 

Great   Man    (Editorial)   877 

Combs,    Hard    Rubber,    Manufacture    of 

(IVilliam  Roberts)'649 
Commerce,     National     Chamber    of.     Readjust- 
ment   Policies    of    The 675 

"Commercial    Register    of    the    United    States, 

Hendrick's"     (Book    Review)  267 

Compounding    Ingredients,    Effect    of,    on    the 
Physical    Properties    of     Rubber 

(C.  Olin  North— Tables  and  Charts)   "98 

Contract     Cancellation,     As     to (Editorial)   395 

Controlling    Chimney    Losses    to    Save    Fuel 

(F.    F.    Uehling — Diagram)'2A7 
Correspondence.. 38,    105,   186,  267,  428,   507,  605, 
648,   730,   808,  916 
Cost  Accounting  Control  for  the  Members  of 
the   Rubber  Proofers"   Division  of  The   Rub- 
ber   Association    of    America,    Inc.,    Recom- 
mended  Plan  of" (Book  Review)  348 

Cost    Accounting    in    the    Rubber    Industry 

(Ferd  G.  Kirby— Chart  and  Form .k) 'IBS,  '241 

Cotton     Acreage     for     1921 (Editorial)  634 

Fabrics  Market 69,    148,  228.   307,  388,  470, 

548,  628,  710,  792,  872,  951 
Mill    for    Tire    Fabrics,    The    Planning   of   a 

(G.    Joseph    Mord~Plans)'750 
Mill    Practice   and   Equipment,    Standard 

(Book  Review)   916 

Prices,    As   to    (Editorial)  553 

Production,    Long-Staple,  United    St.Ttes 570 

Rubber    Men   and    (Editorial)        1 

Shortage   of.    Imminent (Editorial)  877 

Statistics     64 

Cox,    William    C (For(r<ii()^321 

"Credits;    flow    to    Avoid    Commercial    Losses 
(Including    Cancellations    and    Returns!" 

(Book   Review)  736 
Crimp  in  Yarns  and  Fabrics,   Measurement  of 
(A.    N.Gadsby   and   E.    D.    Walen — Diagram 

and  Graphs)    '11 
Crude    Rubber,    Basic   Causes   of   Stickiness    in 

(Andrl  Dubosc)  897 
Crude     Rubber    Is     Milled    and     Marketed     In 

.Malaya.    Movi .  .(Richard    Hoadley    7ingley)'406 
Crude  Rubber  Market.. 53,  138,  219,  298,  380,  462, 
541,   619,   701,   782,   864,  942 
Gulp.  George  K.,   Evolves  Novel   Flan 

(Porlrait)*9J& 
Cure,    Rate   of.   Effect   of   Acids   in    Retarding 

(H.  P.  Stevens)  660 
Curtailment  of   Rubber  Production    Progresses  215 

Customs    Appraisers'    Decisions 835 

Cutting  Out    Non-Essentlal   Lines '921 


Dannerth,   Frederic — 

Carbons  anrl  Hydrocarbons  Used  in  the  Rub- 
ber   Industry    742 

Oils.    Fats  and   Waxes  Used  in  the   Rubber 

Industry    563 

Pitch    Hydrocarbons    Used    in    the    Rubber 

Industry     821 

Solvents  and  Thinners  Used  in  the  Rubber 

Industry    487 

Darrow,  Bcroess — 

Data    on    Pneumatic    Tires    and    Rims    Used 

on   Trucks    "84 

Davidson,   S.  C. — 

Manufacture  of  Rubber  from  the  Latex....  896 

Decisions,    Customs    Appraisers'     835 

Judicial 38,   268,   509,   606,   835,   893 

Treasury    606,  676 
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De    I.isscr,    Horace     (PortroiO*321 

Denmnrk    and    Scandinavin,    Rubber   Trade    io     55 

Denmark    Rubber    Statistics    791 

Dental    Rubber.    The    Manufacture    of 

t Arthur  C.  Squires)   '24 
Detew,  Hablan  a.,  and  I.   R.  Ruby— 
The  Aging  of  Certain  Rubber  Compounds..   246 
Some     .Microsections    Cut     from     \'ulcanizcd 

Rubber    Articles    '244 

Designs.. '62.   'Ue.   '218.   '296.   M78.   •461.   '537, 
•618.   '700.   '850.   •862,   •941 
Determination  of  Antimunv   in    Rubber   Goods 
(.S.  Collier,  it.  tfitn  and  J.  A.  Scherrer)   580 

of  Carbonates   in    Rubber    .MixinK 580 

of    Lead    Dioxide    in    Litharge.    Coloriractric  253 
of  Rubber  by  Niirosite    Method,   Direct....   431 

of    Sulphur,    Total,    in    Rubber 580 

of    True    Krcc    Sulphur    and    the    True    Co- 
efficient    of    Vulcanization    in    Vulcanized 

Rublwr    (W.  J.   Kelly)    175 

Determining   Factors   for  the   Life  of  a  Pneu- 
matic   Tire,    The    (U'illiam    C.    Nelson)  806 

m  VniES,  O. — 

Estate     Rubber     817 

Investigations    on    Different    Coagulants....     27 
Keeping  Qualities  of  Plantation   Rubber....   739 
Latex  and   Rubber   from   Individual   Trees. .   741 
Properties  and  Valuation  of  Plantation  Rub- 
ber       894 

■"Slope"    or    "Type"    of    the    Rubber    Stress- 
Strain    Curve,    The    171 

DE  Vries,   O.,  and  W.   Spoon — 

Spontaneous    Coagulation     659 

"Developments    in     Industrial    Technology" 

(Book  Review)  916 

Diato    34 

Die   Blocks   for   Rubber  Factories,   Dogwood..    180 
Dipped  Goods,   Manufacture  of.  The 

(John    Hadfield)'717 
Diseases  and    Pests   of   the    Rubber   Tree 

(Book    Re-Acw)  91 S 
Dividends,    Rubber    Company.  .39,    117.    189,    271. 
351,  442,   514,  592,  677,  759,  838,  917 
Dryness   of    Plantation    Rubber,    On    the 

(Henry  P.   Stevens)   659 

DUBOSC,    ANDBt — 

Basic   Causes  for   Stickiness  in   Crude   Rub- 
ber       897 

Reduction    Products   of    Paranitraniline    Red 

as    Vulcanization    Accelerators,    The 338 

Dunlop  Went  to  Buffalo,  Why *118 

Dunn,     H^rry     T (Portra;()*321 

Dunslan.   Professor   Wyndham   R.    (Portrait)  .  .'931 
Dutch  Guiana,  Balata  Production  in.  Declining  215 
Dynamic     Balance     and     Construction    of     the 
Pneumatic     Tire 

(William   Roberts— Diagrams)'f.n 
Dynamite,   Rubber  in  the   Manufacture  of 'IH 


East,   Far.. 56.   213,  290,   372,   456,   532.   613,   694, 

775,  855,  936 
Eastern    and    Southern    Notes.  .41,    120,    193,    274, 
•354,    '443,    516.    ^593,    679,    760,    •838,    919 
Economics   of    Truckportation,    The 

(Richard  Hcadley   Tingley)     *3 
Editorials^ 

Absurd    "Capital    Strike"    Claim,    The 634 

.Accurate  Tire    Statistics   Imperative 233 

American    Overseas    Plantations    314 

Rubber    Trust     313 

Are  We  Overindustrialized?   153 

As  to  Contract  Cancellation 395 

Cotton   Prices    553 

the   "Gyp"    798 

Brain    Workers'    Union,    A 634 

British    Export    Efficiency    75 

Rubber    Industry,    The    154 

Men   Very   Much   Awake 475 

Building  Men  to  Build   Rubber  Goods 396 

"Capital    Strike"    Claim,    The    Absurd 634 

Collective    Responsibility    154 

Contract    Cancellations,    .^s  to    395 

Cotttn  .\creagc  for  1921 634 

Prices,    As   to    553 

Detecting    the    Industrially    Unfit 798 

Engineering   Foundation   and   Rubber,  The..  633 

Expensive    Hoarding    798 

Factory    Organs    i 76 

financing    for    Export     715 

yordncv  Tariff  Bill,  The    797 

Forty-Three    Million   Tires?    475 

Trench     Progress     476 

Good    Goods    and    Export 553 

"Gyp,"    As    to    the 798 

Ilith     Wage     Propag.-tnda     154 

Higher   Rubber  and   Soon? 878 

How   About   Idle  American   Spindles? 476 

Importance   of    Cable    Systems.    The 313 

Iniern-ntional    Rubber  Association,  An 153 

Lighter    Cars    and    More    Tires 395 

Small  Tires 76 

flaking    Machinery    Do    It 396 

Minor   2,  76,   154,  234,  396,  554, 

634,  716,  798,  87!s 

"Nation's   Highways.   The    878 

New    Year,   The    233 

Not  Hevea  Only  76 

Over    Eighty    Million    Tires    75 

Overindustrialized?  Are  We 15i 

Passing  of  a  Great  Leader,  The 877 

Profit    Rather    than     Volume 716 

Keligif n  in  Reconstruction 553 

I\ubber   and    Fireproof   Lumber 476 

Whiskey    234 

Association's    Educational    Plan,    The 475 

New   President.   The 314 

Exhibition,  The  Next    75 


834 


349 


506 


506 


•Illustrated. 


Grows    Old,    When 153 

Men    and    Cotton     1 

Plantation   Conservation   314 

Roses    in    Sight     396 

Shoe    Salvage    395 

Trust,   The  .Vmerlcan    313 

Science    In    Rubber    Plantations 797 

Seasonal    Rubber    Goods    233 

Seiberling    X'aledictory,   The    633 

Selecting    Workmen    by    Psychiatry 554 

Shortage    of    Cotton  '  Imminent 877 

Solvent    Natihtha    from    Oil    Shale 2 

Spindles,    Idle    American,    How    .About?....  476 

Standardization   and    Simplification    797 

Statistics,    Standardizing   and    Saving 715 

Tire.   Accurate.    Imperative 233 

Straight-Side   Winning,   The    878 

Tire    Values   Vastly    Increased 234 

Tires    Not    a    Luxury    — 633 

Tropical   College  for   Trinidad,   A 76 

Truckportation    and    Truck    Tires 1 

When    Rubber   Grows    Old    .  . . ; 153 

Will  $3   Rubber  Come  Again  ? 234 

Editor's  Book  Table — 

"American  Chemistry:  A  Record  of  Achieve 

ment   the   Basis   for  Future   Progress".. 

"Society    for    Testing    Materials,    Proceed 

ings  of  the  Twenty-third   Annual  Meet 

ing    of"    

"Bamber's    Rubber    Calculator    Book" 267 

"Brown     Bast — .An     Investigation     into     Its 

Causes  and  Methods  of  Treatment" 915 

"Ceylon   Green  Book,    1921,   Times   Of" 506 

"Chemical    Engineering   Catalog,    1920" 128 

"Laboratory,    A    Small.     How    to    Make 

and  L^se"   38 

"Technology    and    Analysis    of    Oils,    Fats 

and  Waves"   ,.   915 

"Complete    Guide    to    Tyre    Repairing,    The"   128 
"Cost  .Accounting  Control   for  the   Members 
of    the     Rubber     Proofers'     Division    of 
The     Rubber     Association     of     America, 

Inc.,  Recommended  Plan  of" 348 

"System   Should  do   for   You,   What 
"Grain's    Market    Data    Book    and    Directory 
of    Class,    Trade    and    Technical    Publica 

tions"    

"Creative   Chemistry"    439 

"Credits:   How  to  Avoid   Commercial  Losses 

(Including  Cancellations  and   Returns)"..    736 
"Pevelopments   in    Industrial   Technology"..   916 
"Dictionary    of   Chemical   Terms,   .A".......   440 

"Diseases    and    Pests    of    the    Rubber    Tree, 

The"     915 

"Estate   Rubber,    Its    Preparation,   Properties 

and  Testing"    506 

"Export  Register  of  the  Federation  of  Brit- 
ish  Industries"    267 

"Financier    Rubber    Share   Handbook" 666 

"French-English  Dictionary  for  Chemists,  A"  736 

"(General    Commoility    Sales   Tax" 666 

"Hand-book    of    Fire    Protection" 38 

"Hendrick's  Commercial  Register  of  The 
United    States   For   Buyers  and   Sellers"..   267 

"India    Rubber" 666 

"Industrial  Democracy  and  the  Better  Boss"  834 
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Truck,   Industrial    "257 

Liftins,   Sieubing    •906 

Electrically    Heated    Glue-Pot '257 

Elevator   Controllers    256 

Embossing  Machines  Used  in  Rubber  Manu- 
facture      "643 

Eno     "Exso"     Vulcanizer     for     Vulcanizing 

Wholesoles  to  Old  Tires "257 

Ensink    Vulcanizer    Head    with    Quick-Lock- 
ing Door  "583 

Experimental  Laboratory  Washer  and  Mixing 

Mill    "498 

Fabric   Knife  for  Tire   Repair,  Safety *500 

Skiving    Machine,    Wide    Blade '31 

Finch    Machine    for    Opening   Tires   and    In- 
serting   or    Removing    Air-Bags "255 

Firestone   Blowout  Patch    "909 

Grooving    Machine    for    Solid    Tires "582 

Footwear     Repair     Vulcanizers •341,     "397, 

•477,  "567 
Forcing     Machine,     Simplex,     Single     Roller 

Feed     "179 

Fredd    Air-Bag   with   Inside   Heating   Device*826 

G-R   Oil    Strainer    "31 

Glove    Machinery    "648,    "731 

Gloves  and  Mittens.  Rubber,  Repairing"647,  "731 

Glue-Pot,   Klectricallv  Heated    *2S6 

Grinder,     Mill-Stone.     Buhr ^257 

Grinding   Mill,   "Kck"  Universal    '178 

Heel    Attaching    Machine    "106 

and    Sole    Punching    Machine "667 

\'ulcanizing   Press,  Shaw "825 

Hose    Pole    Conveyor •500 

Trimming     Machine     "255 

Hvdraulic    Press    for    Applying    Solid    Tires, 

S.     L "825 

for   Vulcanizing  Heels  and   Soles,    Shaw*825 

"Ideal"    Tumbling    Barrel    "748 

Impregnator,    Cord    Fabric    "106 

Induslrial   Truck,    Electric "257 

to  Carry  Tire   Mohls  and  Cores *825 

Inner  Tube  Steam  Splicer,  Pneumatic "498 

Poles,  Machine  for  P<>lishing  and 

Finishing"906 

Splicing,   Brush   for '258 

Wrapping    Machine,    Banner "826 

Insulated  Staples,  Blake   "906 

"KeHawKe"  Tire  Spreader "583 

*'Kek"   Universal   Grinding  Mill    for   Rubber 

Manufacturers  ^IJS 

Knife,    Fabric.   Tire    Repair,    Safety *500 

Laboratory   Experimental   Wash   and   Mixing 

Mill    "498 

Landis  Sole-Stitching   Machine    '31 

Lewis   Drier   for   Compounding   Ingredients. "584 

Lifting    Truck,    Sieubing "905 

Mill-Stone   Grinder.    Buhr    "257 

Mills,    Experimental,    Laboratory '498 
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Mixer,  Ccmcni    '341 

KuWwr    '748 

Mullen  Tcjier  for  Tire  Uundling   Paper '906 

Niphiha  and  Cement  Beni%  Caiu *31 

Oil    Strainer,   G-R    '31 

CS-erheail     Conveying     System     for     Kubber 

I'actoriej     *256 

r^pcr,   Tire-Bundling,    Machine  for  Testing, 

Mull.n     '906 

Pipe  Clamp,  Novel.  Yarwa]r-"Holiile" '178 

I*rc*»,   Toggle,   Sal'cly    Device    for "I?/ 

\'ulcaiii2in|;,    tor   Soles  and   IlecU *825 

Pulveriser,    Kublicr    Scrap    ^eb/ 

Punching    Machine,    Sole    and    Heel *667 

Recoriling    ln>trument.    New    COi '434 

Thermcmetcr    •668 

Time    I'linch    for    '584 

Relrcader,  Tire.  One-Operation,  Harris.  ... '340 
Retn-adiiiK     and      Regrooving     Solid     Tires, 

.Machines  for   '582 

Reynolds  tjlant  Truck-Tire  Building  SUnd.*432 
Rotcx  Sifter  for  Compounding  Materials.  .*177 
Schopper   Machine   for  Testing  Elasticity  of 

Soft    Rubber  Goods   '188 

Scrap  Rubber  Washer,  Plantation *342 

Separators,  Air  Moisture,  Vertical  and  Angle 

•257,    •501 

Shaft-Buffer     '424 

Shaw    Solid-Tire    Building    Machine '499 

\'ulcanizing    Press   for    HeeU  and    Soles..  •825 
Shoc-\'ariii$hing      Machine,      Erickson      and 

Wahl    •  167 

Sifter    for    Compounding    Materials,    Rotex..^l77 
Sifting  Reel   for  l>ry  Compounding  Ingredi- 
ents     ^748 

Skiving    .Machine.    Fabric,    Widc-Bladc *3l 

Sole  and   llcci   Punching  Machine '667 

Stitching   .M:ichinc,   Landis   '31 

V'ulcaiiizinK    Press    ^825 

Solid-Tire   Building  Machine.  Shaw '499 

Retreading   and    Regrooving    .Machines *582 

Solvent     Recovery    .Apparatus *25S 

Staples.      Insulated,    Ulake    '906 

St(-ani-Bap  f<  r  Tire  Kerair- - 

.Metallic,   Expansible,   iluelter    ^433 

"Perpetual"       •SeS 

Steam    Turbine,    Curtis    ^499 

Steel    Platens    for    Hydraulic    Presses "31 

Stitching    .Machine,    Sole,    Landis *31 

Strainer.  Oil.  (i-R    '31 

Take-Off   for   Bolton   Vertical   Bias  Cutter..   257 

Temperature     Regulator,    "Sylphon"     '906 

Time     Punch     for     Recording    Thermometer, 

S.  &  B -584 

Tire    Bead   Cutting   Machine,  *"Progresive'*.*433 

Bead   Spreader,   Giant    *424 

BufBnir   .Machine    '178 

Builder,    Improved,   Hermann    256 

Building   Core.   Giant,   "Time-Saver" ^825 

Stand,   Giant   Truck,    Reynolds ^432 

Bundling  Paper,  Testing  Machine  £or....*906 

Calenders,  Standard    '746 

Changer    ^827 

Conveyor    •433 

Crane,   Pneumatic    *32 

Cutter      •106 

Cutting    Machine    •667 

Fabric    Machine,   Cord    ^747 

Grinder      •826 

Inspection   Machine    ^826 

Molds,    Lubricating    749 

Opener  for  Air  Bag  Insertion  and  Removal*25S 

Press,    Hydraulic    "825 

Repair.    Giant    Pneumatic ^422,  *651 

Shop-Made  Air- Bag  for '494 

Vulcanizcrs    *340,  *341,  ^905 

Roughing   and    Buffing    Machine *178 

Sample  Cutting  .Machine *106 

Skiving     Machine     '668 

Spreader,    "KeHawKe"     ^583 

R.    &    D.    Adjustable    '905 

Weaver  •827 

Tube  Denator    '343 

Molding  and  Vulcanizing  .Apparatus....    "32 

Polishing    and    Finishing    Machine "906 

Steam     Splicer     •  498 

Wrapping    Machine *826 

Tubing    Machine,    English    '433 

Vulcanizcr    and     Retreader '340 

"Exso" "257 

Wrapping    Machines    178,    "905 

Toggle   Press,    Safety   Device   for   Seybold.  .•177 
Tools,      Electric.      (or      Rubber      Factories, 

Wodack      ; -668 

Toy   Balloon    Inflating  IJevice "."iOO 

Tractor,    Electric    Factory    ^341 

Gasoline-Operated      •179 

Truck,  Electric  Industrial,  Tier-Lift,  "Lake- 
wood"    ^257 

for  Carrying  Tire  Molds *825 

Lifting.     Steubing     •905 

Sclf-Lijading    Electric.    Cowan     •SOO 

Tumbling    Barrel.    "Ideal"     •748 

N'alve.   Scatless   Hlow-OtT.  Yarwa'y 498 

Varnishing    Machine.    Carriage    Cloth,    Bir- 
mingham    •168 

Fabric    ,.    ...^168 

Shoe.    Erirk.ion   and   W.-ihl ^167 

Ventilator.    Rubber    Factory    •lO? 

VULCANIZERS— 

.\kron    Rubbermold    Truck-Tire ^747 

Akron-WllUams   Truck   Tire    Equipment.  .^651 

Arthur,   for   Boot   and    Shoe   Repair ^400. 

•479,   "480 

Bacon,  for  Giant  Truck  Tire  Repair '654 

Bast,    for    Boot    and    Shoe    Repair '480 

Boot  and  Shoe  Repair.  .•341.  •398.  '400,  ^402 
•477,  ^479,  ^480,  ^568,  '569 
Bowley     Cold-Cure     Press     for     Repairing 
Footwear    ^569 

•Illustrated.  I 


Brackelt,   for    Boot   and    Shoe    Repair '402 

Brown,   for   Pneumatic  Truck-Tire    Repair, 

Sectional     '654 

Dilks   Rubber    Boot    Repair '479 

Door,    Self-Sealing,    .Adamson    ^499 

"Dri-Kure"  Truck-Tire  Repair  ^653 

Dry  Heat  ^568 

Duncan   Truck-Tire    Repair    ^653 

Eno  "Exso,"  for   Vulcanizing  Wholesoles 

to  Old  Tires   '257 

Ensink,    with    Qoick-Locking    Door    ^583 

Ferguson,    for    Resoling    "480 

Fisher    Truck-Tire    Repair    '653 

Fredd   Truck-Tire   Repair    ^652 

Haywood    Giant    Truck-Tire    Repair ^654 

Inside   Patch    '651 

Lowell    Truck-Tire    ^654 

Miller,   .Adjustable,    for   Pneumatic  Truck- 
Tire     Repair     '652 

for  Tennis   Soles    *398 

New    Model    '479 

Press,     Cold-Cure,     to     Repair     Footwear. 

Bowley    • "569 

for  Heels  and  Soles   '825 

Pressure  Cure   ^568 

Retread,    Tire,    Sectional,    One-Operation, 

Harris     '340 

Side-Wall    ^65 1 

Tire    Repair,    "All-in-One,"    Miller    '340 

Truck '341 

Giant  Pneumatic ^422,  •631,  "747 

"Western"  and  "Western  Super". ^651,  *905 

Zwebell    •65 1 

Washer.    Plantation   Bark  and   Scrap   Rubber'342 
Wheels.  Steel  Wire,   for  Buffing,  "Sampson"   ^32 

Wire   Wrapping   Machine    *498 

Wrapping   Machine  for  Tires,   New  Pierce.. ^178 

Wire,    Pierce    '498 

Varwav  Hrltite  Pipe  Clamp *178 

Seatlcss    Blow-Off    Valve 498 

Maguire,  J.  A (Fortrail) "321 

Making  Rubber  Heels  for  a  Hundred  Mil- 
lion People   (.Chesler  C.  Burnham)    *12 

Malay  Peninsula,  A  List  of  the  Fungi  of,  _ 

(Book  Review)    666 
Malaya    Cannot    Understand    .America's    Posi- 
tion     (R.   //,   Tingley)   457 

How  Crude  Rubber  Is  Milled  and  Marketed 

in    (R.  H.   TinghyVWe 

Rubber  Crisis   in    913 

Statistics    138,  220,   621,   702,  784,   865,  943 

Trade    in     58 

Malayan    Rubber   Restriction    Movement,   Pro- 
gress   of   the    725 

Manufacture  of  Dijiped  Goods ^71 7 

Rubber  from  the  Latex.  . .  .  (5.  C.  Davidson)   896 

Market,    Amsterdam    Rubber..  64,    139,    220.    299, 

3,<f4,   46.1,   5-42.   620.  702,   783,  865,  943 

Antwerp  Rubber..   64,   220,   384.   463,   540.   542. 

620,    702.   783.   865,  943 

Chemicals     and     Compounding     Ingredients, 

71,   150,  230,  309,  390.  472,   550,  630,   712,   794. 

874,  953 

Cotton    Fabrics..    69,    148,    228,    307,    388,    470, 

548,   628,    710,   792,   872,  951 

Crude  Rubber.  .    53,  138,  219,  298,  380,  462,  541. 

619.    701,   782,   864,  942 

Data  Book  and  Directory  of  Class.  Trade  and 

Technical    Publications,    Grain's 

(Book  Review)   506 

German  Rubber 384,  463,  542,  620,  702,  865. 

943 

Prices,  Highest  and  Lowest. .   64,   139,  220,  299, 

382,  384,  463.  542,  620,  702.  783,  865,  943 

Quotations..   39.    118,    189.    271,    351.    442,    514, 

592,   677,    759,    837,917 

Reclaimed  Rubber..   63,  138.  219,  298,  383,  462, 

541,  620,  701,  782,  865,  943 

Rubber  Scrap..   73.  148,  228,  307,  393,  472,  548, 

628,   710,   792,   863,  951 

Singapore   Rubber.  .64.    139,   220,    299,    384,  463 

542,  620,   702,  783,   865,  943 

Marshall.  C.  L. — 

Onazote — Expanded    Vulcanized    Rubber....    819 

Masks  and   Faces.   Rubber •571 

Mason,  Dudley   M {Portrait  and  Sketch)   361 

Owen  M (Portrait  and  Sketch)   600 

Tires,  Record  of    ^362 

Massachusetts   Rubber   Trade..   42.    121,    195     277 
•356,  '446.   519.  596,  681,  763,  841. ^923 
Master    Car    Builders    and    Master    Mechanics. 

.See    Specifications. 
Matthews,  James  P (Portrait  and  Sketch)   525 

McKEriiNiE,  Alexander   B. — 

Fluid  Heat  Transmission ^162 

Meade.  James (Portrait  and  Skctchy4*7 

Mechanical   Division,   A.   R.    A.,   Specifications 

cl    Standard   Steam    (lose *639 

Rubber  Goods.  War  Department  Specifica- 
tions    for. —  IV 

Meredith.   Mark  — 

Post-War     Developments    in     British     Motor 

Tires    207 

Methods  of  Analysis — 

Accelerators.  Reactions  During  Vulcaniza- 
tion— Carbo-Sulphydryl  Accelerators  and 
the  Action  of  Zinc  Oxide. 

(C.  Jf.  Bedford  and  L.  B.  Sebrell)   658 
Analysis  of  Rubber  Goods  Containing  -Anti- 
mony Pigments.  The, 

(S.  Collier  and  Michael  Levin)  657 
Antimony  in  Rubber  Goods.  Determination  of 
J5.  Collier    M.  Levin,  and  /.  A.  Sherrer)   580 
Pigments,  Analysis  of  Rubber  Goods  Con- 
taining, The 

(S    Collier  and  Michael  Levin)  657 

Sulphides,  Chemical   Examination  of 337 

Carbo-Sulphydryl  Accelerators  and  the  Ac- 
tion of  Zinc  Oxide— Reactions  During  Vul- 
canization, 

(C.   W.  Bedford  and  L.  B.  Setrelt)  658 
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Chemical  Examination  of  Antimony  Sul- 
phides       337 

Coiorimetric  Determination  of  Lead  Dioxide 

in    Litharge    253 

Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Resins 
of   Hevca    Rubber, 

(G.    Stafford    Whitby    and    J.    Dolid)   657 
Direct  Determination  of  the  Sulphur  of  Vul- 
canization, The 

(S.   Collier  and  Michael  Levin)  657 
Influence    of    Piperidine-Piperidyl-Dithiocar- 
bamate  on   Vulcanization, 

(G.  Stafford  Whitby  and  O.  J.   Walker)  657 
Lead    Dioxide  in   Litharge,   Coiorimetric   De- 
termination   of    253 

Lithoponc,  Technical  Analysis  of, 

(/.  A.   Wyler)     29 
Piperidine-Piperidyl-Dithiocarbamate,     Influ- 
ence of,  on   Vulcanization,  The. 
(C.   Stafford   Whitby  and  O.  J.   Walker)  657 
Rapid    Bomb    Method    for    Determining    Sul- 
phur in   Rubber  Compounds, 

(W.    W.  Evans  and  Ruth   Merling)   6S8 
Reactions  of  .Accelerators  During  Vulcaniza- 
zation — Carbo-Sulphydryl  Accelerators  and 
the  Action  of  Zinc  Oxide 

(C.  W.  Bedford  and  L.  B.  Sebrell)  658 
Relative    Thermal     Conductivities    of    Some 

Rubber  Compounds..    (A.  A.  Somerville)  657 
Resins  of  Hevea  Rubber,  Contribution  of  the 
Knowledge   of   the 

(G.   Staffc.-rd    Whitbv  and  J.   Dolid)   657 
Solubility   of  Gases  in   Rubber  as  Affecting 
Their    Permeability 

(Charles  S.   Venable  and  Tyler  Fuwa)   657 
Sulphur    in     Rubber,    Total,     Determination 

„  of   (..(.   K.  Pearscn )    580 

Co*ipounds,  Rapid   Bomb  Method    for    De- 
termining 

(W.    W.  Evans  and  Ruth  Merling)   658 
of     Vulcanization.     Direct     Determination 
of   the    (S.    Collier  and   Michael  Levin)   657 
Technical  Analysis  of  Lithopone 

rhermal     Conductivities     of     Some     Rubber 
Comp.iunds,      Relative, 

(A.   A.    Somerville)   657 
\  olume    Increase    of    Comp<uinded     Rubber 

Under  Strain (Henry   Green)   658 

Zmc  Oxide,  Action  of.  and  Carbo-Sulphydryl 
Accelerators — Reactions  During  Vulcani- 
zation. (C.  W.  Bedford  and  L.  B.  Sebrell)   658 

"Micromex,"    Compounding    Ingredient 581 

Microsections    Cut     from    Vulcanized     Rubber 

Articles,  Some 
,.-j,.T       (Harlan  A.  Dcpcw  and  /.   R.  Ru6y)^244 
Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association 

Annual  Banquet  and  Meeting ^281 

Rubber  Trade. .  '47,  125,  201,  280,  362,  449,^523, 
600,    685,    767,    845,  927 

Mill   and    Calender   Lubrication,   Rubber ^646 

Minor   Editorials..    2,   76,   154,   234,   396,   554,   634, 
,,  ^    „  716,  798,  878 

MlTCHELLA,    C.    B. 

Safety  and  Sanitation  for  Rubber  Mills  and 
Calendars    'gg 

Molecule,   Caoutchouc.  .    (G.  Stafford  Whitby)   659 
Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion      353 

Tires,  British,  Post-War  Developments  in     ' 
_       ,    _       ,                „           (Mark  Meredith)  207 
truck  Development  Experiences,  Pneumatic- 
Tire   and    (M.   D.   Scott)     87 

Termina      •.-..... (Book    Review)   73fi 

Trucks,   Why   Use   Pneumatic   Tires   for 

M     J.    c       ,  T,         ((''•£-  Shively)     83 

Weed  to  Supplement  Pneumatic-Tire  Equip- 

..      ,."'5^''    What    (£.    W.    Temptin)   '85 

Mould,  Effect  of,  on  Rubber  Quality 

„     „,          .            ,       (H-  P-  Stevens)   739 
On  Plantation  Rubber 857 

Moving  Pictures  of  Business  Records 82 

Mowe,  John  V (Portrait  and  Sketch)   760 

MuNRo,    A.   M. — 

The    Viscosity   of   Rubber •159 

MvEKs.  Albert  H. — 

American  vs.  European  Practice  in  the  Rub- 
ber   Tire     Industry ^689 

N 
Naphtha   Solvent  from  Oil  Shale..    (Editorial)       2 
National   .Association   of   Waste   Material    Deal- 
ers      •jj^ 

Automobile     Show 350 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Readjustment  Pol- 
icies   of     the 575 

Expositions    of    Chemical    Industries,    Sixth 

and     Seventh. 16,  820 

i'orcign     Trade    Convention,     Eighth,    Final 

Declaration    of    the 754 

-Safety  Council.  Ninth  Annual  Congress..!!     49 

Rubber     Division     Meetings 764,  842 

Navlor    George  M. — 

The    International    Rubber    Exhibition..  ^931 

"Ncdcrlandsch-I  n  d  i  s  c  h  Rubberjaarbock 
(Netherlands    East      Indies    India    Rubber 

Year-Book)"    (Book  Review)   348 

Nelson,  William  G. — 

Determining  Factors  for  the  Life  of  a  Pneu- 
matic Tire,  The 807 

Netherlands    Annual    Rubber    Statistics. !!.!!  950 
Netherlands   East   Indies.      See   Far   East   and 
Statistics. 

Rubber  Trade  in..    56,  214,  291,  372    456    533 
614,  695,  776,  856,  937 

"Year   Book,    1920" (Book   Review)   348 

"Indies.      See    Far    East   and    Statistics. 

Stalistics  of  Rubber,  Estates  in  (Nomina- 
tieve  Statistiek  der  Rubberondernemin- 
gcir  in    Nederlandschlndie)" 

(Book   Review)   348 
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Neuburger,  Dr.  Albert — 

Synthetic  Rubber   660 

New   (Ioods  and   Specialties — 

Accelerator  Pedal  Pad,  "Neverslip" •438 

Acid    Bucket •110 

Carboy,    Hard    Rubber '671 

Addresserpress   Ink   Roll Ill 

Air    Cushion,    Semi-Stuffed "35 

(lliders   to    Launch   Toy   Airplanes *756 

Springs  for  Cushion  Vehicle  Seats,  Seibel*345 

"Mastic'    Tire    Filler '3A5 

"American"    Bottle    Stopper '344 

American-LaFrance      Sponge      Filter      Hood 

Respirator     '503 

Ammonia  Fumes,  (las-Mask  for.  Burrell.  . .  .•909 
Anti-Splasher    and    Dish-Protector,    "Perfec- 
tion"     '344 

Apron."     ".^proneet"     and     "Fishbrand," 

•105,  "586 

".-\rCar"    Belting    378 

Arch   Brace,   "Miracle"  and  "XXX,"  Jung.^184 

"Autco-Koik"   Safely  Tire   Boot *831 

"Auto  Scope"  Windshield  Wiper ^909 

Auto    Toi>.    -'Alhor' 494 

"Faultless"     •ill 

"roiitop"    R'.ihber   and    Fabric 186 

Automobile    Back    Cushion •346 

Pedal    r;id    With    Heel    Rest '438 

RuWer-Tired,    for   Little   Fclks *503 

"Scoolamobile,"    Martin •SS? 

Baby    Pants.    "Everychild"    '503 

"Quickslip"      '110 

Bag.    Beach    *183 

"Dorothy"  Holdall "588 

Bagpipe,  Toy,   "Eagle    Brand"    "586 

Ball,    Tenuis.    "KlayKort" "831 

Ball,   Golf,   "Black    Diamond"    "673 

Cleaner,    Munro    ..."673 

"Colonel    1.62"    "673 

"Clincher  Cross"    ^35 

Substitute  for  Practice  *505 

"U.   S.   Royal  30-.X"    "673 

Tennis,   Taylor    "182 

"KiHaler,"    Taylor    "182 

Toy.  with  Features  and  Projective  Tongue*671 

Balloons.   "Mr.tt   and   Jeff" "672 

and  Toys  in   Sanitary  Packages   285 

Valve    tor,    "Anchor"    ._ "514 

ilarkint;   Hrp  Toy,   "Le  Roquet" "672 

Bath   Spray,  Shower,   "Simplex" *344 

Bathing     Caps "260,'831 

('■-stume   Novelties    672 

Battery  Storage,  Glass-Jar,  ".^u-Seal" "503 

Tester,     "Break-Not" "813 

Beach    Bag *183 

"Bearfoot"  Non-Skid  Tire   366 

Belt.    K'lastic.    Fastener    for.    "Hold-/.it" "437 

Fiber  and  Rubber,  "Marathon"  and  "Flex- 

vde"     '673 

Rubber-Lined,   for   Money 755 

Belting.  "ArCar,"  "FlexCar,"  and  "VelCar"  378 

"Copper     Queen"     349 

"Elcvay,"  "Grainvey,"   and   "Kohinoor".  .   263 

"Miracle,"  for  Automobile  Fans    355 

"Silvertown,"    for    .\utomobile    Fans 349 

Billiard   Cue.  Jointed,  with  Vulcanite   Butt.  "345 

"Black  Hawk  Chief"  Cord  Tire "833 

Bloomers.    "Protecto"    110 

"Quickslip"     "110 

Blowout    Boot.    Fowler    "Spear-Lock" "505 

Patch.    Firestone    "909 

"Bobs  Family,  The,"  Sponge  Rubber  Dolls. "436 
Boots  and   Shoes.      See   Footwear. 

Bottle    Cap,    Safety.    "Kork-N-Seal" "36 

Container,  Rubber    "833 

Hot-Water,  "Cuddle-Up"  Doll _184 

Stopper,     "American" "344 

Box   for  Inner  Tubes.  "Efficient"    110 

"Break-Not"  Battery  Tester "813 

Brief   Case.   "Naugahyde"    "Ill 

"Brite   Mawnin"  Jar-Rings    "586 

"Brogue"   Rubber,   Th:    "671 

Brush.    Fountain    Stencil    "184 

Shaving,  Folding,  "Ever-Ready"   "261 

"Budd   Motor   Visor"    "110 

"BullDog"  Inner  Tire    191 

"Bull' Grip"   Inner  Tulie  Patch 738 

"Burg-La-Proof"    Window    Catch    "438 

Burrdl  Gas-Mask  for  Ammonia  Fumes ^909 

Burrs,    Improved,    for    Rubber    Heels..    489,  571 

Buttons.    Rubber     904 

Cable,    Solid    Rubber    Trailing ^755 

Cables,    Portable,    "Spiralweave" 831 

Can  Spout.  Sanitary,  "Easy-.Serve" ^587 

Carboy  for  .'Vcids.  Hard  Rubber ^671 

Cement,  "Jem"   Rubber   Repair  and 259 

"Challenger"  Inner  Tube.,  Puncture-Sealing  588 

Chanticleer    from     France '436 

Children's     Overshoe     and     Shoe,     "Nature- 
Last"     ^909 

Cigar    Moistener,    "Hum'dyzor"    "36 

Clark   "Pedmobile."  Rubber-Tired  Skates.  ..  ^757 
Cleaner     for     Rubber     Stamps     and     Pads. 

"Scientific"    *910 

"Cleopatra"    Bathing    Cap "831 

"Clincher   Cross"   Golf   Ball    "35 

Clipper,  Hair,   Electric,  Coffman "671 

Clothing — 

Baby   Pants    "503 

Coat.     Fishing     "36 

Hunting    Equipment    "36 

Rancoats.    German     ^756 

Reducing  Suit   for  Jockeys    ^673 

Rubber     Bloomers,     "Protecto."     "Quick- 
slip"     "110 

Waders    for    Children "831 

Cock,    Inflatable    Whistling    •436 

Coffman    Electric    Hair   Clipper    •671 

Collar    Bag,    "Naugahyde"    "Ill 

Swimming    ■. ,  .  .•910 

"Columbia"   Heel    "Ill 

Conant    Heel    ■ "346 

"Conqueror"  (lardcn  Hose "832 

•Illustrated. 


"Copper  Queen"   Belting  for  General  Use..    349 

Copyholder,  "Error-No"   "504 

Cord   Tires    "260,    "437,    "833 

"Crescent"   Sanitary  Napkin  Holder "832 

Cue,    Billiard,    Jointed,    with    Vulcanite    Butl*345 

Cup,    Lather    and    Shaving    "671 

Cushion,   Back,   Automobile,   Pneumatic "346 

Fiber-SlulTed,    Inflated    "35 

Dish-Protector    and    .\nti-Splasher,    "Perfec- 
tion"      -344 

Disk    Wheels    "HI,    "438 

Doll,    "Cuddle-Up"    Hot-Water    Bottle 184 

Repair    Elastics,    "Dolly    Dimples" "672 

Dolls.  Sponge  Rubber.  "The  Bobs  Family".  ."436 

"Dolly    Dimples"    Dell.  Repair  Elastics *672 

•'Drniinion    Nurser"    Nipple "833 

Dress    Shield,    "Shirlastic"    "183 

Dual  Tread  Cord  Tire,  "Lancaster" '262 

"Dunn-Pen"   Fountain   I'en "438 

"Duplex"    Revolving    Heel,    Cavity,    Rogers.  "262 
Dust    Cap    for    Tire    Valves,    "Nu-Way"....   "35 

"Dustile"    Respirator,    Soderling    "182 

"Duxfut"  Webbed  Swimming  Glove ^586 

Dye   Stick,    Rubber   Covered    '35 

"Eagle  Brand"  Toy  Bagpipe   "586 

Ear-Drum  Protector.  "Gem"    '345 

"Easy-Serve"    Can    Spout    '587 

"Easy-Way"     and     "Easy-Way     Tri-Socket" 

Wrenches    "183 

"Eflicient"   Inner  Tube   Box    ; 110 

Elastic    Bands,    Fastener    for,    "Holdzit".  . . .  "437 

Shoelace    "436 

Electric  Hair  Clipper,  Coffman    -671 

Ellis   Ventriloquial    Head    with    Rubber    Face"182 

Emory  Heel  and  Sole  I'ails   "262 

Envelope  Sealer,  Standard   "344 

Erasers    "261,    '344 

"Error-No"     Copyholder     • "504 

"Everlaster    Twin-Grip"    Tire    Casings,    Ko- 

komo    709 

"Ever-Ready"    Folding   Shaving   Brush    "261 

"E.\so"   tire    *36 

"Fabri-Cord"    Tire,    Terrell     '184 

Face,      Rubber,     \'entriloquial     Head     witli, 

Ellis    "182 

Fat   .'\nkle    Boot    with    Rubber  Heel,    "Lady 

Dongola"     "911 

Faucet  .\ccessory.   Rubber  "Perfection  .'inti- 

Splasher"    '344 

"Faultless"   Auto   Top "Ill 

Feet.  Rubber,  en  the  "Kleradesk" 283 

"Fenway"    Cross-Strap    Sandal "755 

"Fishbrand"    Apron    "105 

"Fleetfoot"   Sandal    "833 

"Flex-I-Pac"    Miner's   Shoe '35 

"Flexyde"   Marathon  Washable  Body  Belt.. '673 

Floating  Toys,  "Rubbadubdub" "504 

Folberth    .\utoinalic   Windshield    Cleaner.  ...  "437 
Football    Shoe,    Rubber-Solcd "911 

Shoulder    Protector    '  1 09 

Footwear — 

Boot,      Fat     .Ankle,     with     Rubber     Heel, 

"Lady    Df  neola"    '911 

Outing,    Ladies' ',  •35 

Slicker,    "Excel    Bullseye,"   and   Rubber 

Container    "910 

Short,   Red  Rubber *262 

Shoe.  "Flex-I-Pae"  Miner's   "35 

For  tball.  with    Rubber  Sole  and  Calks. "911 

Golf,    "Tom    Logan" "109 

Rubber-Soled  -Advocated   505 

"Steady    Man"    "832 

and     Overshoe,     Children's.     "Nature- 

L.-.st"     "909 

Boots   and    Shoes,   "Natural   Tread" "104 

Heels  and  Soles — ■ 
Heels- 
Burrs,    Improved    489,  571 

"Cameo    Duplex"    '909 

"Columbia"     "m 

Conant,   Leatberboard  and    Rubber '346 

"Duplex,"   Cavity    Revolving,    Rogers. "262 
Ground   Gripper   "Rotor"    Heel    with    Rub- 
ber  Insert    '587 

Interchangeable    "504 

Leather    Base,   Panther "588 

"Maltese    Cross    Scoop" "35 

Pads,    Emory    "262 

Panther   Leather    Base "588 

"Rotor,"    Grcund    Gripi)er "587 

"Steady  .Man"    '832 

"X'elvet    Neverslip   Friction  Plug"  ....  "183 

"Wids"  Interchangeable   "504 

Soles,   "Cameo    Duplex" "909 

Kantzler   Protector,    German •369 

Pads,    Emory     •262 

Kantzler,    German     369 

'•bitiirs'    Military,    or    Rubbers 369 

"St«ady  Man" ♦832 

Miners    Slioe.    "Flex-I-Pac" "35 

Rubber,    "Brogue"    "671 

Sandal,   Cross-Strap,    "Fenway" "755 

2-Strap,    Fleetfoot    Line,    "Romper" '833 

Shoelace,    Elastic    '436 

Skates,    Pneumatic-Tired,    Clark    "Pedmo- 
bile"     •757 

Tennis  Ball,   "KlayKort" "831 

Fountain    Brush.    Stencil.    Garvey "184 

Pen,     "Dunn-Pen,"     Self-Filling,     without 

Ink  Sac   •438 

"Master,"    Self-Filling    "184 

" Willard"    685 

"Garbonite"   Hard   Rubber  Wheel 845 

Garter  Button,   "Natty-Pad"  and  Oblong "184 

Garvey    Fountain    Stencil-Brush *184 

Gas-Mask  for  .Ammonia  Fumes,  Burrell. ..  ."909 

r.autier  .Armored   Tire *7S6 

"Gem"  Ear   Drum   Protector "345 

"General"  Cord  Truck  Tire *260 

Gauticr   Armored    Tire •756 


Globe  "Herringbone"  Tire "588 

Glove,  Webbed   for   Swimming,   "Duxfut".  ."586 

Gf :lf_  llall    Cleaners,    Munro "673 

"Clincher  Cross"        *  *.   *35 

Substitute    ! '. .'  "505 

Balls  .Meeting   New   Requirements. -!!!.!  ."673 

Shoes.  _  See     Footwear "109 

"Grayline"  Toilet  Cases  for  'Tourists 938 

Hair   Clipper,    Electric •571 

Hammer,    Rubber-Cushioned    '.'. •261 

V,"^",;?'-''^^'^''"   '"■"=''  Tube   Repair  Outfit.'!   393 

Hat  Elastic,  Detachable,  "Tigbt-On"  "60 

Protector,   Waterproof,   for    Men..  "'832 

Shield,   "Stop-A-Drop,"   for  Women.  !!!!  ;"104 

Hats,    Rubber,    English "588 

"Hawaii"   Bathing  Cap .03? 

Heels  and  Soles.     See  Footwear.' 

"fJ''M"-'."  ;'^''''<^*"s  Tunctureless"  Inner  Tube"  104 

Holdzit      1-astener   for  Elastic   Bands •437 

Hose,   Garden,   "Conqueror"..  .g,o 

Supporler,   "Keys   Komfort". ...'.' .' 259 

Hot-Water    Bottle    Doll,    "Cuddle-Up"..    '"    184 
Humidyzor      Cigar   Moistener.  .  '    •!« 

Hunting  Equipment   tVi 

"Hydrc- United"    Toronizcd    fire.' .' .' ,' .' .' .' .' .' .'  .'•505 

"Indestructible"   Double   Disk   Wheel •41R 

Inner  Tire,  "Bull   Dog"  To? 

"Rubber  Ace,"   New .Hi 

lube   Box,  "Eflicient"....  ffn 

Tube     "Challenger"    Puncture'-Seaiin'g. ! !  ! !   588 
Hercules  Airless  Punclureless".  'IM 

-NoCeem       .,^7 

Patch,    "Bull   Grip" '. '. ??i 

"Pressurelastic"      ....  .'Al 

"Puncture-Proofed"   ..         ,^; 

Repair  Outfit,  "Han-De-Pach'' iaK 

Sealtyte"    Self-IIealing .„, 

?,"sulaiing   Tape,    "2-Plcx".. 033 

■'■    V',~"o?' ,^"'=""'^'''=    Spring    for'Au't'o'- 
mob.Ie    Shock    Absorber ......    .°  .jgj 

Jar-Rings,    "Brite    Mawnin"..  crk 

Jem     Rubber   Repair  and  Cement!:; 259 

Jewel      Bathins    Ca|i ,0,, 

jockey    Reducing   Suit .?,; 

■•■tioi^yii:  "^"'"""  -•'■i^-' Grip^  * 

"Jon-Con"    Tire    Prolec.or. '.'.■.■. .,;5 

Jung  "Miracle"  and   "XXX"  Arch '  B'race.' !  .'"184 

"Kantbreak"   Knife   Sharpener -uj 

Kelson"   Toys   .it: 

!.'}>?>■?.  'SV'nfo't"  Hose   Supporter! '.!! ! 259 

Kiddie-Kar      Special"      with      Rubber-fired 

Vv  licels     *'nc 

.!ii'>'"°-)'-  ,  Tire-Valve,   '  Sc'h'rkder! ! ! ! ! ! ! '  "  '  -910 
Kleradesk"   with    Rubber  Feet  '  «Y 

Knee     and     Handle-Bar     Grips     ior ' ' Mot'or- 

cyclists,   "John   Bull" •346 

Knife      Sharpener     Protected      by  "  Rubber! 

Kantbreak       '344 

''"'in°"°  "Everlaster  Twiii-Grip'''  Fabri'c'  'Ca's" 

I'Kork-N-Seal'"'  '  Bottle'  'Cap!  ■.!'.!'; J?? 

Lady   Dongola"   Fat-Ankle  Boot   with 'Ru'b- 
""  Heel    ,jjj 

Lamp,    Hand,    Portable .671 

;;Lasta»vl"  Fibrous  Rubber  Soliilg!!!! 250 

Locktite'    Tobacco    Pouch  .75^ 

•Logan,   Tom,"   Golf  Shoe. . . .!.'."! .104 

Lox-on"    .Air    Chuck !!!!!!! ''^60 

Mailing  Machine,  Rubber  in  the. . ! '144 

Maltese    Cross    Scoop"    Heel '•35 

.Mamcuring   Instrument,   Hard   Rubber.'."  "'755 
Marathon  'Flexyde"  Washable  Body  Belt "•673 

Marquette"    Tire    Tool "'34? 

Martin    "Scootamobile"   Automobile! !'!"  "•587 
„•;  •?5,'<!i'.      Fountain-Pen,    Self-Filling. ...!  "•184 

Michelin    Mastic"    494 

Microphone    Transmitter,    Throat!    "fi'r"fcl'e- 

phones     '  •436 

.Micro-Telepbotie  with'Har'd  "Rubber  ■Handie.!"504 

.Milking    Machine,    "Universal".    .  -36 

mI','"'"'^,  S''"  P^"^'  Rubber,  "FIcx-I-Pic''""    •35 

Fan    Belt""'^  "XXX"  Arch   Brace,  Jung     ^184 

.Money    Belt.'  'Rubber-Li'n'c-d !!!!!! •75s 

Morand  Cushion  Wheel  for  Motor  ■Trucks.'.!"346 

w'"'',  1  ,,';'"■'      ""''''."      for      .Automobile 
Windshield    ,  j]Q 

Motorcycle     Handle-Bar    'and'  '  Kiiee  '  'Gri'p's', 

Ji.bn   Bull      •i4« 

"-Mullidisc"  Wheel    .,,? 

Link   Belt    .iii 

Nasal    Syphon,   "Nichols" .900 

■National    .Airless"    Tire '''"183 

;;NattyPad"    Button    for   Garters'.'.!! •184 

_Natur,-il  Tread"  Boots  and  Shoes. ..!!"  ""104 

Naugahyde      Brief  Cnse  and   Collar  Bag.!"lll 

Newman    Hat    Protector.  •xto 

"Neverslip"  Pedal  P.id ....!!!! .TiS 

■Nichols"    Nasal    Syphon !!!!!!!"909 

Nipple,    "Dominion    Nurser" •833 

■■Sanitate"     •03, 

"NoCeem"    Inner   Tube!!!!!!!! •261 

"No-C-Mcnt"    Tire    Puncture    Plug '35 

"m" ■;"',';"''.'.  9'''^'--'"    Storage    Battery ..!!!!  "503 
Nu-Way"    Dust    Cap i35 

Oblong  Rubber  Button   for  Garters   "184 

Packing,    "Volunteer"    osj 

Pants,    B.iby    ;:. ::-.'  •  -.'i-io  ■-503 

t.         1'"-!^',  '°''   ^'""'""K  ""rt    Fishing '.    "se 

n  >"■„   Theraphonc"  Telephone  Attachment. ..*183 

Parallel    Suspension    Wheel,    Robertson "184 

latch.    Blowout.    Firestone •ono 

Inner    Tulie.    "Bull    Grip"..  710 

"Ilan-De-Pach"    .......     ,0? 

Pedal    Pad,    "Neverslip"    ..        .430 

■■Pedmobile,"   Rubber-Tired   Skates,  ■a'a'r'k.'.'."757 

Pencil   Erasers    •251    .344 

Perfect"  Window  Washer  and  Duster..     ''755 
Perfection       Anti-Splasher    and     Dish-Pro- 
<««"•    •344 
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"Perpclual"    Tirc-Rera"''    Slcam-Bag ' 

"Phillips'   Rubbers."   Sole  anil   Heel  Pads... 
Pncumalic    .'Viitt'inobile    Hack    Cushion ' 

Shock    .\bsorber,    ".t.    11.— .\R" ] 

Bat  hint:    Cap    ' 

Pneumonia     ^l.ickel,     "Vil-O-Ncl" 

Police   Club,    KubbcrCovcrc^l,    Norwegian...' 
*'Pcniop"  for  Collapsible  Automobile  Tops.. 

"Pressurclaslic"    Inner    Tube 

Protector,   Hat.    for    .Men ' 

"Puncture-Proofed"   Inner  Tubes 

Plugs.    ".N'oC-.Mcnt" 

"Quaker*"   Cord  Tire 

Ribbed    

"Multi-Tube"    

"T.  T.  T."  Fabric  and  Cord  Tires 

"Quickslip"    ItK  omers    

Raincoats,   (.ierman    

Red  Rubber  Short  Blo.s  for  Service 

Reducing   Suit    for    lockeys 

"Reflator,"  Tennis  Ball,  Taylor 

Repair,    "Jtm"    Rubber,    and    Cement 

Respirator     with     Sponge-Kilter    and    Hood, 
.-\merican-LaFrance    

"nusltle,"    Sodcrling    .^ 

Robertson    Parallel    Suspension   Wheel 

"R.ckey   Roller,  The,"  Combined  Teeter  and 

Hobby     Horse     .' 

"Romper,"  Fleetfoot  Line,  2-Strap  Sandal. 
"Roiiuel,  1  e."  Barking  Dog  Toy,  French.. 
"Rubba-Float"   Inflatable  Swimming  Device 

"Rubbad'ibtlub"    Floating    Toys 

Rubber  Boots.     Sec  Footwear. 

"Brogue,"   The    

Buttons    

Covered    Police    Club,    Norwegian 

Cushioned    Hammer    

Ear-Drum    Protector.    "Gem" 

Feet  on  the  "Kleradesk" 

Heels.     See  Footwear. 

Mend,    "Superfix"    

Overshoes  and   Rubbers.      See   Footwear. 

Pencil    Tip,    "Rubv" 

"Wedge"    

Sandals.     See   Fcotwear. 

Soles,     See    Footwear. 

Sponge,  "Topaz" 

Stamp   and    Pad   Cleaner,   "Scientific" 

Tea-Pot    Spouts    in    England 

Top  Mouth  for  Tobacco  Bags 

"Ruby"    Pencil    Tip 

Rug   Liner.    Non-Slip,    "Worcester" 

Sandal,    Cross    Strap 

Sanitary  Napkin  Cover,  Rubber,  "Crescent". 

"Sanitate"    Nipple    

"Scientific"  Rubber  Stamp  and  Pad  Cleaner.. 

"Scootamobile,"    Martin     

"Sealtyte"    Sclf-Healing   Inner   Tube 

Seibel    Air-Springs    

Self-Healing    Inner   Tube,    "Sealtyte" 

"Semi-Natural    Tread"    Boot..._ 

Sharpener,   Knife,  "Kantbreak" 

Shaving  and   Lather  Cups,    Rubber.. 

Brush,    "Ever-Ready"    Folding 

Shield,    Dress,    "Shirlastic" 

Hat,     "Stop-.^-Drop" 

Shoes.     See  Footwear. 

Shopping  Bags,  Rubber,  "Dorothy"  Holdall.. 

"Silvertown"  Fan  Belt 

"Simplex"   Shower-Bath   Spray 

"Simplicity"    Phonograph    Motor 

Sivyer  Steel  Truck  Wheel  for  Pneumatics. . 
Skates,   Rubber-Tired,  Clark  "Pedmobile". . . 

Soderling   "Dustite"   Respirator 

Soles  and  Heels.     See  Footwear. 

"Spenlo"   Sugar  Server  with   Rubber  Foot.. 

**Spiralweave"    Portable    Cables 

Sponge  Rubber  Dolls,  "The  Bobs  Family".. 

"Topaz"    

Sports  .Shoes.      See   Footwear. 

Spray,  Shower-Ba'h,  "Simplex" 

Staggered  Block  Tire  Tread 

"Stanrlard"   Envelope  Sealer 

"Steady  Man"   Sole  and  Heel 

Steel  Truck  Wheel  for  Pneumatics,  Sivyer. . 

Stencil-Brush.    I-'ountain,    Garvey 

Stop-A-Drop"   Hat   Shield    

Storage  Battery.  "Nu-.Seal"  Glass  Jar 

Sugar  Server  with  Rubber   Foot 

Swimming  Collar    

Device,   Inflatable,   "Rubba-Float" 

Glove.    Webbed     

Taylor  Tennis  Ball  anil  "Reflator" 

Telephone  Attachment,  Pape  "Theraphone".. 

Receiver  Pad,  Pneumatic 

Throat    Microphone    

Tennis  B.all   and   "Rellator,"  Taylor 

"Test-O-Cap"  Dust  Cap  and  Tire  Cage  Com- 
bined     

"Theraphone."  Telephone  Attachment,  Pape. 

"Tight-On"  Ilat   Elastic 

Tips,  Pencil,  "Ruby"  and  "Wedge".  .  .*261, 
Tire,    "Autocrat"    

Boot,  Safetv,  "Auteo-Keck" 

"Black   Hawk   Chief"   Cord 

Blowout  Patches   ^.  . 

CSsings.  Kokomo  "Everlaster  Twin-Grip". 

Core,    "Triangle"    

Desipn,    Canadian,    "Guard"    and    "Tour- 
ing"       

Dual  Tread  Cord 

Eno  "Exso"  

"Fabric-Cord,"   Terrell    

Filler,    "Alastic" 

Gage   and   Dust   Cap   Combined 

Gautier   Armored 

"General"  Truck  Cord,  Pneumatic 

Globe    "Herringbone"    

"Guard,"  V.  D.  I 
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Knox    '757 

"Lancaster"   Cord    '262 

"National    Airless"    "183 

Pneumatic,    Baby   Cab ^757 

Cord   Truck    ^260 

Protector,     "Jon-Con" ^346 

Puncture  Plug,  "No-C-Ment" '35 

"Ooaker"   Cord    ^437 

RMkA    '586 

"T.  T.  T."   Fabric  and  Cord 586 

Repair   Outfit,   "Han-I)e-Pach" 393 

Steam-Bag,   "Perpetual"    ^366 

"Ribbed"    and    "Roughshod,"    Wayne.  ...•!  10 

"Savage,"    Spreckcls    ^757 

Star    '757 

Tool,  ■■.Marquette"   ..: ^345 

Toronized,    "Hvdro.L'nited"    '505 

"Touring,"   V. 'D.    L '262 

"Traveler"     ^686 

Tread,   Staggered    Block ^832 


Blj 


reads. 


.•260 

•438 

.'261 

,•109 

5S6 

.•588 

672 

.•437 

.    110 

.•262 

.    262 

•35 


Dreyfus,  Dr.  L.  A 

Everson.    Charles    .  . .  . 

Grace,    .M.   P 

Greene,  Warren  A.... 
Hasslacher,  Jacob  .... 
Henderson,    Frank    B. 

Holt,    A.    T 

Hunter,    C.    A. 


266 

606 

37 

607 

509 

(Porfruil)*  187 

(PorJroiO  •43« 

.(Por«rai()'675 


Truck    Cord,    Pneuma  ic,    "General' 
Tube,    British.    "Pressurelaslic".  . . . 

Corruga.ed.   ".Vo-Cecm"    .^^ 

"Punctureless,    .\irltss"    

Ouake-    "-Multi   Tube"    

"Rubber    .\ce"    - 

"Self-Se.l  ng"    

Tiroine  cr   for    

Tubes   Packed  in  The  "Eflieient' 
\'.   I).  L.  "Guard"  an-l  "Touring 

\'alve    taps    Boxed    in    Sets 
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TRUCKPORTATION  AND  TRUCK  TIRES 


WHILE  the  public  imagination  has  been  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
passenger  automobile  industry,  the  less  spectacular  pro- 
duction of  motor  trucks  is  just  as  remarkable.  So 
valuable  have  motor  trucks  proved  themselves  that  their 
manufacture  rose  from  25,375  in  1914  to  316,364  in 
1919.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  registry  of 
motor  trucks  in  the  United  States  for  1919  was  750,000, 
and  that  fully  600  auto  truck  transportation  companies 
are  now  operating  in  the  country.  To  the  rubber  in- 
dustry this  rapid  and  considerable  expansion  in  the 
motor  truck  trade  has  direct  and  pecuniary  interest.  It 
means  greatly  increased  tire  production  as  the  advan- 
tages of  truckportation  fto  use  a  newly-coined  and 
rather  suitable  term)  become  better  appreciated. 

It    has    been    well    said    that    never    yet    has    a    crisis 

loomed  in  our  national  history  but  that  a  great  leader 

has   always   providentially    appeared   to   meet   and   cope 

^  successfully  with  the  impending  difificulty.     So,  too,  just 

■^  as  it  was  generally  feared  that  our  industrial  cstablish- 

'    ments,  reviving  from  the  severe  dislocation   due  to  the 
to 


Great  War,  would  be  acutely  handicapped  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  products  and  perhaps  forced  to  curtail 
their  output  at  great  loss  to  employers  and  employed 
because  of  the  palpably  inadequate  service  given  by  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  tire  and  motor  truck  manu- 
facturers, by  their  alertness  in  providing  supplemental 
transportation,  actually  averted  an  imminent  peril  to  in- 
terurban  and  interstate  commerce.  Not  only  have  they 
aided  the  seriously  embarrassed  railroads,  but  they  have 
developed  on  a  huge  scale  a  new  hauling  business,  a 
boon  to  all  classes  of  producers  and  consumers. 

That  freight  and  express  automobile  service  is  here 
to  stay,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  field 
of  usefulness  is  forecasted  in  an  article  in  this  issue  on 
"The  Economics  of  Truckportation,"  in  which  the 
writer,  with  impressive  statistics,  deduces  the  conclusion 
that  for  comparatively  short  hauls  (now  averaging  up 
to  fifty  miles,  and  which  may  soon  be  much  more)  the 
ra'lroad  cannot  function  as  efficiently  as  the  motor 
truck.  For  instance,  while  railroads  would  require  20 
cents  for  terminal  charges  and  30  cents  for  delivery  on 
100  pounds  carried  fifty  miles  (apart  from  the  freight 
rate),  auto  trucks  collect,  carry,  and  deliver  the  same 
weight  of  goods  quite  as  swiftly,  and  with  none  of  the 
rail  line  delays,  over  the  same  distance  for  a  total  of 
50  cents,  or  an  average  of  one  cent  per  hundredweight 
for  each  mile.  Indeed,  a  motor  rate  of  $0,008  a  mile  on 
100  pounds  is  quoted  on  a  100-mile  run  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  contrast  with  the  $0.0115  rail 
express  rate,  with  a  200-pound  limit  on  packages. 

While  it  is  self-evident  that  the  old  rail  freight  and 
express  lines  will  long  continue  immensely  helpful,  it 
requires  no  second  sight  to  see  that  the  lusty  infant, 
"Truckportation,"  is  bound  to  develop  into  a  vigorous 
auxiliary,  if  not  a  powerful  rival,  of  the  old  rail  lines. 
Wasteful  methods  will  be  corrected  by  efficiency  experts 
and  rational  cooperation  encouraged  among  the  carriers; 
legislation  will  be  framed  to  standardize  rates  on  a  fair 
basis  as  in  railroad  practice;  and  measures  will  be  taken 
to  check  destructive  competition.  As  truckportation  thus 
gains  in  stability  it  will  attract  even  greater  volume  of 
trade  and  ample  financial  support  for  its  expansion, 
— all  of  which  also  spells  largely  increased  business  for 
the  rubber  mills,  which  must  provide  tires  for  the 
mighty  fleets  of  motor  vans  ceaselessly  coursing  the  ever- 
improving  commercial  arteries  of  the  nation. 


RUBBER  MEN  AND  COTTON 

SECRET.VKY  OF  AGRICULTURE  Mereditii  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress predicted  a  great  future  for  American  Pima 
long-staple  cotton  grown  on  the  irrigated  deserts  of 
southern  California,  Arizona  and  Mexico.  This  cotton, 
developed  by  careful  breeding  and  selection,  is  regarded 
by  the  Secretary  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Even  during 
the  war,  as  he  pointed  out,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Germans  had  practically  cornered  the  world's  supply 
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of  flax,  an  excellent  substitute  for  linen  was  woven  from 
it  and  with  it  nearly  all  American  and  a  great  number 
of  Allied  airplanes  flew  to  victory. 

The  value  of  the  Southwest  long-staple  crop  last  year 
was  over  $20,000,(XX).  For  this  year  the  gross  returns 
are  estimated  at  fully  $100,000,000.  The  industry  is 
but  eight  years  old,  and  so  far  has  not  had  to  contend 
with  the  boll-weevil,  which  for  years  has  ravaged  the 
cotton  plantations  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  development  of  this  great  plant- 
ing industry  is  largely  due  to  the  foresight  and  enter- 
prise of  a  niunber  of  the  big  manufacturers  who 
financed  planters,  erected  gins  and  themselves  planted 
thousands  of  acres.  If  given  a  fair  chance  they  would 
do  the  same  in   Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,   for  example. 


SOLVENT    NAPHTHA    FROM    OIL    SHALE 


THE  United  States  is  facing  a  crisis  in  its  oil  sup- 
ply. Already  we  are  importing  petroleum.  Nearly 
40,000,000  barrels  came  from  abroad  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  these  importations  must 
increase  year  by  year  as  we  invent  and  build  more  ma- 
chines which  depend  upon  crude  oil  or  its  derivatives  as 
fuel.  Motor  vehicles  continue  to  multiply  and  so  do 
ships,  locomotives  and  factory  pwwer  plants  burning  oil 
instead  of  coal.  Industrial  uses  of  gasoline,  notably  as 
the  principal  rubber  solvent,  call  for  larger  quantities 
every  year. 

Geologists,  engineers  and  economists  are  agreed  that  if 
a  new  demand  for  petroleum  should  develop,  amounting 
to  100,000,000  barrels  a  year,  it  could  not  be  met  from 
domestic  sources  of  supply.  A  permanent  governmental 
jjetroleum  administration  to  assist  and  participate  in  the 
commercial  development  of  foreign  and  Philippine  oils 
would  be  necessary.  Already  the  limited  supply  and  in- 
creasing demand,  together  with  greater  production  costs, 
are  being  reflected  in  a  rapidly  increasing  price,  which  is 
now  more  than  double  the  pre-war  average. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  prompt,  determined  national 
policy  looking  many  years  ahead.  Either  we  must  take 
positive  steps  to  secure  our  share  of  the  supply  from  the 
fields  of  the  world,  or  else  we  must  develop  and  use  shale 
oil  for  all  purposes  to  which  it  is  adaptable — probably 
both. 

Shale  naphtha  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  rubber,  hav- 
ing physical  properties  analogous  to  the  solvent  naphtha 
obtained  from  coal  tar,  of  which  more  might  well  be  used 
for  spreading  in  America.  While  shale  naphtha  has 
found  very  little  application  in  America,  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  Scotland  and  Germany  for  purposes  where 
the  odor  does  not  matter,  especially  with  asphaltum  in 
certain  insulating  compounds.  In  America  its  wider  ap- 
plication to  various  lines  of  rubber  manufacture  should 
help  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  American  supply  of  oil 
shale  must  be  utilized.     The  position  of  the  shale  indus- 


try has  changed  materially  in  recent  years  with  the  ad- 
vance in  petroleum.  At  present  prices  it  is  possible  for 
oil  from  shale  to  compete  profitably  with  oil  from  wells. 
Crude  oil  can  be  produced  from  shale  at  $1.85  a  barrel 
in  Colorado  and  Utah.  Crude  petroleum  oil  is  selling 
at  $3.10  a  barrel  in  Wyoming,  while  Pennsylvania  oil  is 
quoted  at  $6.10.  The  Scottish  shale  industry  has  been 
profitable  for  many  years,  and  its  record  should  be  bet- 
tered in  this  country  because  of  the  greater  richness  of 
shale  strata  and  their  more  easilj-  workable  surface  loca- 
tion. 

President  Alderson,  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
states  that  the  American  oil  shale  supply  is  practically 
unlimited.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  petroleiun  pro- 
duction from  wells  in  this  country  to  date  has  been  ob- 
tained from  4,109  square  miles  with  an  estimated  yield 
of  2,280,000  barrels  per  square  mile,  and  asserts  that 
one  ten-foot  seam  of  shale,  yielding  one  barrel  of  oil  per 
ton,  will  give  15,488,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  seven  times 
the  square  mile  output  from  wells.  The  5,500  square 
miles  of  oil  shale  in  Colorado  and  Utah  will  produce 
255,000,000,000  barrels. 

An  oil  shale  refining  plant  can  be  put  in  successful 
operation  for  an  investment  of  $500,000  on  which  there 
would  be  a  substantial  return.  Some  of  the  large  and 
progressive  rubber  companies  are  producing  their  own 
crude  rubber  and  long-staple  cotton.  \\'hy  not  their  sol- 
vents also  ? 


AVOID.^NCE      OF      BUSINESS      L.4WSUITS      IN      FAVOR      OF 

arbitration  is  urged  on  local  business  men  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  The  association  has  arranged 
for  commercial  arbitration  under  the  State  law  and  has 
designated  a  committee  to  promote  it. 

Commercial  arbitration  combines  an  ideal  method  of 
determining  questions  of  fact  with  a  standard  procedure 
for  deciding  points  of  law.  It  does  not  involve  any  sur- 
render or  impairment  of  legal  rights,  but  provides  for 
the  determination  of  facts  before  an  arbitrator  having 
ample  power  and  confidence,  and  if  points  of  law  arise 
in  the  evidence  these  alone  are  submitted  to  a  court. 
That  necessity  seldom  arises. 


Purchasing  agents  in  buying  rubber  goods  at 
first  are  prone  to  outline  minutely  the  kind  and  per- 
centage of  rubber,  the  character  and  quantity  of  com- 
pounding ingredients,  and  even  the  time  of  cure.  In 
time  they  learn  that  the  use  of  hard  and  fast  specifica- 
tion is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  a  much  safer 
guide  being  found  in  the  representations  of  reliable 
rubber  manufacturers.  This  is  because  compounds  and 
processes  vary  widely,  so  that  a  buyer's  carefully  de- 
tailed specifications  of  today  may  be  much  out  of  date 
tomorrow.  Moreover,  research  workers  and  experts 
are  bringing  about  daily  changes  in  the  rubber  industry, 
that  result  not  merely  in  increased  production  birt  in  de- 
cided betterment  in  the  quality  of  the  output. 
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The  Economics  of  Truckportation 


By  Richard  Hoadiey  Tingtcy 


THE  ADVENT  of  the  motor  truck  to  the  business  of  transport- 
ing freight  and  express  matter  in  competition  with  such 
old-time  carriers  as  the  railroads  and  express  companies 
isn't  expected  to  bankrupt  the  business  of  either,  nor  is  it  ex- 
pected to  embarrass  them  in  any  way.  The  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  country's  growth  exceeds  every  system  of  transporta- 
tion almost  as  soon  as  inaugurated,  and  the  congestion  one  meets 
with  on  all  hands  where  transportation  of  any  kind  ligures,  clearly 
indicates  that  there  is  a  held  of  service  for  all — that  the  motor 
truck  has  its  own  well-defined  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  competitor  to  the  older-established  methods  of 
transportation,  it  is  a  feeder  to  them — an  adjunct  to  their  busi- 
ness. This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  present  predicament  of  the 
railroads  with  a  shortage  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  freight  cars,  and  a  locomotive  efficiency  of  scarcely  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  normal  quota.  .Add  to  this  the  woeful  lack 
of  terminal  facilities  at  all  points  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
rail  carriers  should  welcome  any  relief  that  will  enable  them  to 
pr.operly  function  in  their  field. 

RAIL    FREIGHT    RATES    NEED    ADJUSTING    FOR 
COMPARATIVE   PURPOSES 

It  is  the  short  haul  business  that  puzzles  the  railroads,  par- 
ticularly when  moving  in  less  than  car  lots.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  this  class  of  business  is  unprofitable  to  handle.  It 
has  been  considered  by  railroad  operators  for  years  that  there 
was  no  money  in  freight  haulage  until  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
had  been  covered.  Today,  the  modern  generation  of  operators 
place  the  limit  at  double  that  distance. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  motor  truck  in  the  handling  of 
freights — "Truckportation,"  as  the  new  business  is  called — should 
not  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  rail  carriers  even  though 


proximately  fifteen  cents.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  a  cost 
to  the  shipper  of  fifty  cents  is  reached,  which  is  exclusive  of  the 
line  haul  charge  made  by  the  railway  company,  and  that  a 
truckporlation  company  that  can  make  money  at  fifty  cents  per 
liundredweight  on  a  fifty-mile  haul  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  busi- 
ness. This  rate  figures  out  just  a  cent  a  hundredweight  a  mile. 
.An  added  advantage  to  the  truck  man,  also,  is  that  his  delivery 
is  made  within  a  few  hours,  or  over  night,  while  it  may  take 
freight  in  less-lhan-car  lots  days  and  often  weeks  to  reach  its 
destination. 

In  competition  with  the  railway  express,  some  of  the  same 
conditions  obtain,  though  the  disparity  of  the  comparison  is  much 
less  marked.  Being  dependent  upon  railway  service  and  ui>on 
railway  cars  for  a  portion  of  its  usefulness,  delays  are  sure  to 
creep  in  to  such  service  that  will  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
merchandise  hauled  all  the  way  by  truck.  But  the  express  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  now,  practically,  in  the  hands  of  one 
organization,  the  American  Railway  Express  Company,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  truckportation  as  a  business  to  com- 
pare its  rates  of  charge  for  service  with  either  rail  freight  or 
express  rales  without  taking  into  account  many  modifying  fac- 
tors. In  the  first  place  the  freight  trucking  business  is  so  new 
that  it  has  not  yet  found  itself.  There  is  little  cooperation 
among  the  carriers  of  such  freight,  although  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  the  secretary  of  the 
Motor  Truck  Committee,  F.  W.  Fenn,  is  working  hard  to  bring 
order  and  standardization  into  the  ranks.  Although  occupying 
the  public  highways  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  these  com- 
panies have  been  brought  under  the  supervision  of  state  or  mu- 
nicipal regulation  in  but  a  few  instances.  Nebraska  is  the  only 
state,  so  far  as  1   am  now  informed,   where  the   Public  Service 
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Western   Iowa  and  Eastern   Nebraska,   Have  Made  an   Enviable  Record  in  the  Haulage  of  Livestock.      Thev  Serve  150  Farms, 
IIaulinc.  Their   Product   to  the  Stockyards  and   Bringing    Back   Goods   from    the   City 


operating  in  parallel  lines,  for  the  average  truck  line  is  less  than 
eighty  miles,  although  many  now  doing  a  good  business  operate 
over  much  greater  distances. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  wholesale  merchant  in  a  large  city 
shipping  goods  by  freight  to  a  retail  merchant  in  a  town,  say, 
fifty  miles  away.  From  the  best  figures  I  am  able  to  obtain,  the 
terminal  charges  of  such  a  shipment  amount  to  ten  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds  at  each  end.  These  charges  include  switching 
and  placing  the  car,  loading  and  unloading,  and  clerical  work. 
The  tw-enly  cents  does  not  cover  the  rail  haul.  The  average 
charge  per  hundredweight  for  truck  delivery  at  each  end  is  ap- 


Commission  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  rc.^julatioii  of  rates  of  charges 
for  such  service.  There  are  other  states  which,  I  believe,  are 
soon  to  follow.  Each  truckportation  company  charges  a  rate  it 
sees  fit,  always  higher  on  a  straight  comparative  basis  than  the 
rail  freight  between  given  points,  and  often  somewhat  lower 
than  the  rail  express  rate :  often  higher,  too,  for,  with  the 
prompt  delivery  guaranteed  as  against  an  often  uncertain  de- 
livery of  the  railway  express,  it  is  considered  that  a  charge  for 
a  "super-service"  is  reasonable.  Motor  truck  companies  claim 
that  shippers  want  service  first  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
even  at  a  slight  advance  over  something  less  dependable. 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  charges  for  truckportation 
service  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  a  cent  a  hundredweight  a 
mile.  This,  although  true  in  some  cases,  is  but  a  figure  of 
speech,  even  as  an  average,  as  will  be  seen. 

NEW    YORK-PHILADELPHIA    RATES 

Take  the  case  of  the  American  Motor  Freight  Corporation 
operating  a  through  daily  over-night  express  service  with 
twenty-two  or  more  trucks  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  distance  travelled  is  almost  exactly  100  miles  by  the  high- 
ways and  its  schedule  of  charges  is  as  follows : 

1  to  25   pounds $0.50 

25  to  50   pounds 0.70 

SO  to  75   pounds 0.90 

75  to  100  pounds 1.00  per  hundred 

100  to  2,000   pounds 0.90  per  hundred 

4,000  to  8,000   pounds 0.85  per  hundred 

8,000  to  10,000   pounds 0.80  per  hundred 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  for  merchandise  weighing  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  the  rate  of  charge  is  exactly 
a  cent  ($0.01)  a  mile  a  hundred  pounds,  but  for  a  consignment 
weighing  2,000  pounds  the  rate  figures  but  nine-tenths  of  a  cent, 
($.009)   a  hundred  pounds  a  mile,  and  a  consignment  weighing 


A  friend  of  mine  has  recently  contracted  with  a  truckportation 
company  to  move  his  household  furniture  from  New  York  to 
Boston.  The  rate  quoted  is  75  cents  a  100  pounds,  and,  as  the 
distance  to  Boston  is  practically  250  miles,  the  rate  per  100 
pounds  per  mile  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent   ($0,003). 

BAUHAM'S    RATE   COMPARISONS 

In  calculating  the  comparative  cost  of  a  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise by  one  method  or  another,  it  is  proper  to  take  into 
consideration  all  items  of  expense  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
the  goods  from  the  door  of  the  consignor  to  that  of  the  con- 
signee. If,  by  one  method  of  transportation,  additional  expense 
is  made  necessary  by  boxing  or  crating  requirements,  this  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If,  by  such  boxing  or  crating,  addi- 
tional weight  is  given  to  the  consignment,  this,  also,  should  be 
noted.  W.  J.  L.  Bauham,  traffic  manager  of  the  Otis  Elevator 
Co.,  has  made  some  interesting  studies  of  rate  comparisons,  on 
merchandise  moving  by  rail  freight  and  by  motor  truck,  after 
taking  these  items  into  account.  I  shall  quote  some  of  his  find- 
ings in  substance.  He  includes  in  the  freight  cost  the  first- 
class  rate,  plus  fifteen  cents  per  100  pounds  teaming  charges  from 
shipper's  warehouse  to  freight  house,  plus  fifteen  cents  per  100 


The  American    Railway   Express  Company    Uses   Many    Electric  Trucks      on    Solid  Tires   for   Short   Urban    Business 


10,000  pounds  (a  full  load)  would  cost  $80,  or  eight-tenths  of 
a  cent,  ($0,008)  per  100  pounds  per  mile. 

Placed  in  contrast  with  the  first-class  railway  freight  service 
between  these  points,  the  rate,  as  of  March  1,  1920,  was  33  cents 
per  100  pounds,  which  was  increased  by  the  recent  rulings  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  46  cents,  (or  $0.0046) 
per  100  pounds  per  mile,  assuming  the  same  distance  is  travelled 
by  the  railway  freight  car  as  by  the  motor  truck. 

Again,  by  comparison  with  a  similar  service  by  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company,  the  first-class  express  rate  was 
raised  from  ninety  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $1.15  by  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  amounts  to 
$0.0115  per  100  pounds  per  mile,  which  practically  equals  the 
conventional  average  quoted  for  truck  service.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  there  is  pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  an  application  by  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  for  an  additional  increase  in  rates  which  may, 
indeed,  be  granted  before  this  article  is  published.  In  that  event 
the  disparity  in  rates  will  be  still  more  marked. 

Owing  to  the  general  shortage  in  railway  equipment  and  con- 
gestion at  terminals,  the  American  Railway  Express  is  now 
declining  to  accept  matter  weighing  more  than  200  pounds  per 
package.  This,  however,  is  considered  as  a  temporary  measure 
only  but,  since  the  motor  truck  companies  are  prepared  to  accept 
shipments  up  to  two  tons,  it  gives  them,  for  the  present  at  least, 
an  advantage  they  are  not  slow  to  follow  up. 


pounds  against  teaming  charges  from  freight  house  to  re- 
ceiver's warehouse,  plus  24  cents  per  100  pounds  increased  cost 
of  boxing  to  cover  shipment  made  via  rail  freight,  plus  17  cents 
per  100  pounds  increased  weight  caused  by  increased  boxing. 
The  rate  via  motor  truck  he  figures  out  covers  delivery  from 
shipper's  warehouse  to  receiver's  warehouse ;  and  he  tabulates  his 
results  as  follows : 

Rate  Comparisons^Per   100   Pounds 

Rail  Motor 

From   New   York,   to —                                                                 Freight  Truck 

Newark,    New    Jersey    $0.91  $0.15 

Paterson,   New  Jersey   0.91  0.20 

New   Brunswick.   New   Jersey    0.91  O.40 

Trenton,    New   Jersey    0.98  0.60 

Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania      1.02  0.80 

Wilmington,    Delaware    1.13  1.20 

Bridgeport,    Connecticut    1.10  0.70 

New    Haven,    Connecticut    1.13  0.73 

Waterbury,    Connecticut    1.16  0.75 

Hartford,  Connecticut .'..      1.21  0.9O 

Springfield,   Massachusetts    1.25  1.00 

Worcester,    Massachusetts     1.31  1.50 

Providence.    Rhode   Island    1.32  1.10 

Boston,    Massachusetts    1.36  1.50 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  motor  rate  between 
New  York  and  Boston  is  double  that  which  I  previously  quoted 
in  the  case  of  transporting  household  furniture.  It  will  be 
further  noted  that  the  motor  rate  between  New  York  and  sev- 
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eral  of  the  points  mentioned,  as  to  Newark,  Paterson,  New 
Haven,  etc.,  practically  amounts  to  the  conventional  and  oft- 
quoted  average  of  a  cent  a  hundredweight  a  mile,  while  the 
rate   to    Providence   is    little   more   than   a   half   this   theoretical 

figure. 

MOTOR   FREIGHT  RATES   IN   MINNESOTA 

The  Rural  Motor  Truck  Terminals,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis, 
whose  motto  is  "Safe  Speed  Service  with  Every  Shipment  In- 
sured," operates  seventeen  lines  out  of  that  city  and  St.  Paul  in 
all  directions.  Its  published  schedule  throws  some  light  on 
motor  freight  rates  in  the  Middle  West. 

Rural    Motor    Truck    Termi.vals,    Inc. 

1  to  501  to  Over 

Distance  from                                                              500  lbs.  1,500  lbs.  1,501  lbs. 

Minneapolis,                                                                  I'irst  Second  Third 

Miles                                                                   Class  Class  Class 

1   to      15 $0.34  $0.29  $0.24 

16  to     20 40  .34  .28 

21  to     25 46  .39  .32 

26  to     30 53  .45  .37 

31  to     ?5 59  .50  .41 

36  to     40 65  .55  .46 

41  to     45 71  .61  .50 

46  to     ."^O 78  .66  .55 

51  to     55 84  .72  .59 

56  to     60 90  .73  .63 

6!   to     65 96  .82  .67 

66  to     70 1.03  .88  .72 

71  to     75 1.09  .93  .77 

76  to     80 1.15  .98  .81 

81  to     85 1.21  1.03  .85 

86  to     90 1.28  1.09  .90 

91   to     95 1.34  1.14  .94 

96  to   125 1.40  1.19  .98 

126  to   130 1.45  1.23  1.02 

131  to   135 1.50  1.28  1.05 

136  to   140 1.55  1.32  1.09 

141   to   145; 1.60  1.36  1.12 

146  to  150 1.65  1.4»  1.16 

151   to   171 1.86  1.58  1.30 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  schedules  that  for  first-class  ship- 
ments of  1  to  500  pounds  the  rate  per  hundred  miles  of  haul 
amounts  to  one  and  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  mile  ($0,014),  for 
second-class  $0,012,  and  for  third  class  $0.0098. 

SOME    IOWA   MOTOR    TRUCKPORTATION    RATES 

The  Interurban  Motor  Express  Company  operates  a  daily 
service  over  five  routes  out  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  small  towns 
in  that  state  and  publishes  a  schedule  of  freight  rates  in  four 
classes  in  which  merchandise  is  rated  according  to  the  Official 
Western  Classification :  The  figures  below  represent  rates  in  cents 
per  100  pounds,  for  classes  1,  2,  3  and  4: 

From    Sioux   City   to —  Miles  12  3  4 

James   City    6  30  28  23  20 

Henton     11  30  28  23  20 

Merrill   18  30  28  23  20 

Lemars    25  30  28  23  20 

Lawton    II  30  28  23  20 

Moville    17  30  28  23  20 

Kingslcy     27  30  28  23  20 

Bronson    11  30  28  23  20 

Clumbing   Hill    15  30  28  23  20 

Holly    Springs    16  30  18  23  20 

Horlick   26  30  28  23  20 

Sargent's    Bluff    8  30  28  23  20 

Salix    16  30  28  23  20 

Sloan    21  30  28  23  20 

Neptune    20  35  30  28  23 

.  O'Leary     24  37  32  29  24 

I  have  reproduced  this  schedule  as  a  whole  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  rates  of  charge  by  truckportation  companies 
do  not  always  follow  the  mileage  basis.  This  company  makes 
the  same  charge  for  hauling  100  pounds  6  miles  to  James  City 
as  to  Kingsley,  which  is  27  miles  away.  But  for  some  reason 
not  known,  perhaps  owing  to  highway  conditions,  its  charges  are 


increased  on  all  classes  of  goods  for  hauling  the  20  and  24  miles 
to  Neptune  and  O'Leary.  Taking  the  first-class  rate  from  Sioux 
City  to  James  City,  6  miles,  the  rate  per  100  pounds  per  mile  is 
five  cents,  while  the  100-pound  mile  rate  to  Kingsley,  27  miles,  is 
1.11  cents.  The  Iowa  company  makes  special  rates  on  cream, 
eggs  and  live  stock  which  I  will  not  quote.  Its  minimum  charge 
for  any  shipment  is  SO  cents,  which  rule  is  generally  adopted  by 
all  truckportation  companies. 

THE   NEBRASKA   RAILROAD  COMMISSION    FIXES   MOTOR  RATES 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission, 
the  only  state  that  has  so  far  prescribed  rates  of  charge  that 
motor  freight  companies  shall  use,  has  followed  strict  railroad 
practice  and  adhered  closely  to  the  graduated  mileage  basis.  Its 
published  schedules  cover  from  one  to  150  miles  of  haul,  taking 
the  four  classifications  into  account.  Its  rate  on  first-class  mat- 
ter carries  an  initial  charge  of  20  cents,  plus  one  and  one-half 
cents  a  mile  for  second-class,  85  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate. 
Taking  the  first-class  rate  on  a  25-mile  haul,  this  amounts  to  57J4 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  2.3  cents  a  mile;  for  a  100-mile  haul, 
$1.70,  or  1.7  cents,  and  for  a  150-mile  haul,  $2.45,  or  1.64  cents 
a  hundredweight  a  mile. 

TRUCK  COMPANIES  THE  COUNTRY  OVER 

It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  there  are  600  different 
truckportation  companies  now  in  operation  as  common  carriers. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  accurately  estimate  their  number. 
Statistics  of  this  kind  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  business  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  they  would  be  worthless  in  a  short  time 
if  available.  We  do  know,  however,  that  there  were  316,364 
commercial  trucks  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
as  against  25,375  in  1914  and  that  there  were  750,000  such 
vehicles  registered  in  this  country  last  year.  There  are  twenty 
dififerent  motor  freight  lines  running  out  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington  to  nearby  and  distant  Maryland  towns  covering  500 
miles  of  highways  and  making  a  daily  average  of  1,500  miles. 
California  is  said  to  have  150  separate  lines.  There  are  no  less 
than  138  trucking  companies  doing  business  in  and  around  New 
York,  if  the  advertisements  in  the  motor  magazines  may  be 
credited.  In  ten  months,  motor  trucks  carried  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Omaha  18,498  head  of  cattle,  158,019  hogs  and  37,130 
sheep.  In  Cincinnati,  much  the  same  thing  is  happening.  A  line 
from  Adrian  to  Detroit  carries  everything  from  butter  to  buttons 
and  from  castings  to  calves.  There  are  lines  all  over  Ohio, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  A  trucking  company  that  operates  from 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota  to  Sundance,  Wyoming,  45  miles, 
makes  delivery  of  goods  in  six  hours,  where  it  is  claimed  the 
railroads  take  four  or  five  days.  From  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  a  long  haul,  but  the  motor  truck  is  doing 
it  regularly,  serving  the  farming  communities  on  the  way. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  people  in  long-distance  trucking  is 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  This  company 
has  five  trucks  that  operate  between  Akron  and  Boston.  The 
distance  is  figured  at  1,500  miles  and  the  round  trip  is  made  in 
five  and  a  half  days.  It  also  operates  six  3^^  to  5-ton  trucks  be- 
tween Akron  and  Cleveland.  The  Goodyear  company,  however, 
does  not  operate  as  a  common  carrier  but  confines  itself  to  trans- 
porting its  own  finished  products  to  the  Eastern  markets,  re- 
turning with  raw  materials  and  supplies. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

What  is  the  future  of  truckportation?  It  is  more  than  evident 
that,  as  an  adjunct  and  feeder  to  the  railroad,  it  has  a  distinct 
field  of  operation.  In  paralleling  a  railroad  for  short  hauls  it 
can,  no  doubt,  successfully  compete  with  it  even  at  much  highsr 
rates  of  charge  because  its  service  is  so  markedly  superior. 
What  will  happen  at  some  future  time  when  the  railroads  have 
emerged   from  the  difficulties  and   embarrassments  that  have  io 
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long  hampered  their  activities  and  are  once  more  on  a  properly 
functioning  basis,  is  a  matter  that  time  only  can  decide.  It  is 
fair  to  presume,  however,  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  business  of 
truckportation  will  have  become  a  recognized,  standardized  in- 
stitution, fulfilling  a  field  of  usefulness  from  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  dislodge  it. 

THE    AMERICAN    RAILWAY    EXPRESS    COMPANY    IN 
TRUCKPORTATION 

The  status  of  truckportation  with  respect  to  the  .\mericaii 
Railway  E.xprcss  is  a  different  matter.  This  company,  by  reason 
of  the  forced  consolidation  of  all  the  express  companies  of  the 
country  into  its  one  organization  in  1918,  operates  on  every  rail- 
road in  the  country.  It  handles  a  million  shipments  a  day.  It 
has  a  working  force  of  135,000  people.  It  is  equipped  to  do  a  big 
business,  and  it  is  going  to  do  it,  truckportation  or  no.  It  has 
fleets  upon  fleets  of  motor  trucks  of  its  own  operation  at 
terminals  for  delivery  of  goods  to  its  express  cars. 

Competing  with  itself,  and  in  order  to  try  out  the  possibilities 
of  all  motor  express  transportation,  the  .\merican  Railway  Ex- 
press Company  has  been  experimenting  with  a  line  of  its  own 
between  New  York  and  Passaic  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  re- 
spectively 16  and  22  miles  away.  A  fleet  of  10  new  3>2-'o" 
trucks  with  "Van"  bodies  was  assigned  to  this  service;  and, 
when  operations  have  been  conducted  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  this  organization  will  know  something  about  truck- 
poi^ation,  its  costs  and  its  usefulness. 


ELASTIC  CORD  FOR  AIRPLANE  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 


ANVO.NE  who  has  experienced  the  thrill  of  landing  in  an  air- 
plane recalls  the  swift  upward  rush  of  the  earth  to  meet  the 
craft  and  the  disproportionately  slight  shock  of  the  actual  con- 
tact of  earth  and  plane.    One  invariably  feels  braced  for  a  more 

racking  shock  

and  the  absence 
of  jolting  is  a 
matter  of  won- 
der. Almost  the 
first  conclusion 
reached  about 
the  science  of 
aviation  was  that 
the  safety  of  an 
aviator  depends 
in  great  measure 
on  the  landing. 
This  fact  was 
unscientifi  c  a  1 1  y 
stated  long  ago 
by  the  small  boy 
who  observed 
that  falling  did 
not  hurt  him  but 
it  hurt  when  he 
stopped,  and  in 
order  that  Un- 
cle Sam's  avia- 
tors shall  not  be 
hurt  when  they 
"stop,"  much 
careful  study  has 

been  given  by  manufacturers  of  aircraft  to  the  problem  of  lessen- 
ing the  shock  of  landing.  The  result  has  been  the  rubber  shock 
absorbers  with  which  the  landing  wheels  of  all  Government  air- 
planes are  now  fitted.  Ordinary  automobile  springs  and  shock 
absorbers  were  out  of  the  question  because  of  their  weight,  and 
an  ingenious  contrivance  utili/int;  nibber  cord  was  used  instead. 


It  is  due  to  the  remarkable  <|uality  of  India  rubber  that  spe- 
cially constructed  elastic  cords  are  successful  in  heavy  airplane 
construction  to  secure  the  cushioning  effect  when  landing.  The 
wheel  supports,  at  both  front  and  rear  of  the  machine,  are  pro- 
vided with  steel  tubes  that  slide  within  each  other.  The  rubber 
cords  supply  the  necessary  tension  to  the  sliding  supports,  so  that 
when  the  machine  is  on  the  ground  the  weight  is  cushioned 
by  the  tension  of  the  rubber  cords,  and  when  flying  they  are 
relaxed.  Sixteen  of  these  cords  to  a  machine  are  generally  used, 
but  that  depends,  however,  on  the  weight  and  style  of  the  air- 
plane. 

Great  care  is  given  to  the  quality  of  the  rubber  cords  used  in 
shock  absorbers  on  all  government  planes.  The  rubber  used 
is  a  compound  containing  at  least  90  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
best  quality  wild  or  plantation  rubber.  This  gives  a  very 
"lively"  compound,  which  is  also  free  from  ingredients  known 
as  "oil  sub.stitute."  The  organic  acetone  extract  does  not  exceed 
S'/i  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  rubber  and  the  free  sulphur 
content  does  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  compound. 
The  weight  of  the  non-volatile  ash  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  the  compound. 

The  elastic  cord  varies  in  width  according  to  its  use,  but  the 
appearance  and  construction  are  the  same  for  all  sizes.  It  is 
composed  of  multiple  strands  of  rubber  tightly  encased  within 
two  layers  of  cotton  braid.  The  rubber  strands  are  square,  of 
equal  size  (0.05 — 0.035-inch),  and  are  thoroughly  treated  with 
soapstone  or  talc  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  each  other 
Ml  the  finished  cord.  The  number  of  strands  varies  according 
10  the  diameter  specified,  which  always  means  the  over-all  diam- 
eter of  the  braid  with  rubber  strands  enclosed.  A  tolerance  of 
plus  J^:(-inch  is  allowed  in  the  over-all  diameter  but  there  must 
be  no  minus  variation.  The  double  covering  of  braid  is  very 
strong,  each  thread  of  it  having  a  tensile  strength  of  from  4  to 
5]4  pounds  by  test.    Both  the  inner  and  outer  braids  are  wrapped 

over  and  under 
with  three  or 
four  threads. 

In  consequence 
of  the  care  used 
in  material  and 
manufacture  an 
elastic  cord  of 
great  durability 
and  tensile 
strength  is  pro- 
duced, which  is 
well  fitted  to  en- 
dure the  strain  of 
use  in  airplane 
shock  absorbers. 
Two  inches  of 
the  rubber  cord 
used  by  the  Gov- 
e  rn  m  e  n  t  will 
stretch  to  16 
inches  before 
breaking,  over 
700  per  cent  ex- 
tension. After 
aging  in  dry 
heat  for  seven 
days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  160  degrees  F.,  a  two-inch  specimen  will  still  stretch 
to  9  inches,  an  extension  of  350  per  cent. 

In  order  to  test  its  fitness  a  6-inch  sample  of  cord  is  stretched 
to  double  its  normal  length  and  the  weight  of  the  load  measured. 
To  give  this  100  per  cent  extension  in  a  cord  of  J/^-inch  diameter 
a  load   of    from    145  to   180  pounds   should  be  required.     If  the 
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cord  cannot  stand  the  minimum  pull  it  is  not  fit  for  Uncle  Sam's 
use. 

In  (jnlcr  to  test  tlie  cord  tlioroughly,  samples  are  cut  from 
each  500  feet  of  the  product  unless  the  inspector  judges  that  the 
uniformity  of  the  cord  can   be  ascertained   with   fewer   samples. 

.^s  almost  all  resilient  material  deteriorates  with  age,  great  care 
is  taken  to  use  new  elastic  cord,  no  ct)r(l  licinc  used  if  more  than 


^^" 

■i^Mj^ 

^^l^^^^m^  \       „^ 

Elastic  Coru  for  .'KiRrL.xxEs 

six  months  from  the  factory.  To  eliminate  any  old  material, 
each  factory  making  elastic  cord  for  Government  airplanes  is  re- 
quired to  use  an  identification  system  by  means  of  two  colored 
threads  woven  in  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  These  colors  are 
designated  by  the  Government  for  use  in  a  specified  period.  For 
instance,  all  clastic  cord  w'oven  for  the  Government  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  1920,  contained  threads  of  black  and  ma- 
roon in  its  outer  covering. 

In  addition  to  this  color  system  each  roll  of  finished  cord  is 
plainly  marked  with  the  date  of  manufacture  on  a  tag  of  perrna- 
nent  nature  fixed  to  the  cord. 

The  Air  Service  reserves  the  right  of  free  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  plants  in  which  elastic  cord  is  manufactured  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  the  right  to  inspect  all  materials  entering  into 
its  construction. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  information  used  in  this  article  to  the 
Specifications  and  Standards  Section,  Engineering  Division,  Air 
Service.   United   States   Army,   Dayton,  Ohio. 


MEETING    OF    THE    RUBBER    DIVISION     OF    THE 
AMERICAN    CHEMICAL    SOCIETY 


AT  the  recent  Chicago  convention  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  held  September  7-10,  the  Rubber  Division  had  a 
inost  interesting  meeting.  The  various  divisional  meetings  con- 
vened at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  were  very  well  attended, 
attendance  varying  between  75  and  100.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of   the   proceedings. 

ACCELERATORS 

Concerning  accelerators,  the  secretary  reported  that  following 
the  discussion  at  the  spring  meeting  in  St.  Louis  he  had  given 
the  announcement  to  the  trade  journals  that  the  division  did 
not  object  to  the  proper  use  of  trade  names  for  accelerators,  but 
that  it  did  most  strenuously  object  to  the  marketing  of  unknown 
products  which  are  sold  under  trade  names  and  whose  true  con- 
stituents are  supposed  to  be  kept  secret.  This  objection  is  two- 
fold; the  Division  believes  that  the  advancement  of  the  industry 
is  retarded  by  the  use  of  unknown  materials  and  that  the  public 
often  suflfers  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  unknown  accelerators. 

Discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  means  of  ridding  the  mar- 
ket of  vague  accelerators,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  J.  B.  Tuttle,  VV.  F.  Zimmerli,  C.  W.  Bedford  and  A.  H. 
Smith  to  index  all  available  information  concerning  the  analysis 
of  accelerators  on  the  market  and  to  keep  this  file  complete  as 
new  accelerators  appear.  The  information  in  this  file  will  be 
available    to   members   of   the    Division. 

PHYSICAL  TESTING 

Professor  H.  E.  Simmons  reported  that  the  committee  on  phys- 
ical testing  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  specifications  for  the  phys- 
ical testing  of  rubber  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  the 
various  interested  societies  and  organizations. 


Two  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  De  Pew,  presented  by  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  The  abstracts 
follow : 

The  Aging  of  Some  Rubrer  Compounds. — Comparative  re- 
sults on  accelerated  aging  tests  on  zinc  oxide  stocks  as  com- 
pared with  some  carbon  black  stocks.  Considerable  checking 
and  cracking  was  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  stocks, 
the  zinc  oxide  stock  showing  up  by  far  the  more  favorable  of 
the  two.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  North  that  the  high  per- 
centage of  hexamcthylene  tetramine  would  cause  very  bad  aging 
and  might  he  lield  accountable  for  some  of  the  bad  aging  of  the 
black  stock. 

Some  Micro-Sections  Cut  From  Vulcanized  Rubber  Ar- 
ticles.— Mr.  De  Pew  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  making  microphotographs  of  rubber 
articles  and  told  of  the  methods  with  which  they  had  been  most 
successful.  He  had  prepared  slides  from  a  good  many  sections, 
which    proved   quite   instructive   on   the   screen. 

peachey's  vulcanization  process 

The  round  table  discussion  largely  concerned  the  method  of 
vulcanization  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Peachey.  Samples  were 
shown  of  various  types  of  rubber  goods  vulcanized  by  the  new 
process.     The  discussion  brought  out  the  following  points : 

Scientifically  the  method  is  correct;  the  action  of  hydrogen- 
sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  rubber  reacting' to  produce 
active  sulphur,  which  in  turn  vulcanizes  the  rubber  almost  in- 
stantaneously at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  vulcanization  per- 
mits the  use  in  rubber  goods  of  many  dyes  which  will  not  stand 
the   present  conditions   of  manufacture. 

The  reaction  between  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide 
does  not  produce  all  active  sulphur,  however,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  sulphur  mu  being  formed.  Extraction  of  goods  cured  by 
this  process  will  often  show  more  uncombined  than  combined 
sulphur  and  the  free  sulphur  content  is  usually  as  high  as  in 
goods  cured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  method  is  the  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  the  process.  The  degree  of  vulcanization  must  be 
regulated  by  a  very  careful  measure  of  the  quantity  of  gases  ab- 
sorbed, the  production  of  a  uniform  state  of  vulcanization 
through  an  article  of  appreciable  thickness  being  impossible. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  uniform  state  of 
vulcanization  and  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  quantity  of 
the  different  gases,  American  chemists  have  not  grown  enthusi- 
astic over  the  process  as  have  their  English  brothers. 

RUBBER  ENERGY 

W.  B.  Wiegand  brought  out  many  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  resultant  energy  storage  capacity  of  rubber  compounds,  their 
hysteresis  losses  and  other  physical  properties  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  different  fillers  into  the  compound.  The  particle  sizes 
of  ordinary  compounding  ingredients  were  shown  by  slides  and 
the  properties  they  impart  to  rubber  were  shown  by  stress-strain 
curves. 

The  quality  of  the  tire  which  enables  it  to  stand  the  rough 
usage  of  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  as  Dr.  Wiegand  outlined, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  well-vulcanized  rubber  has  several  hun- 
dred times  greater  energy  storage  capacity  than  any  other  struc- 
tural material.  This  property  renders  it  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  absorption  of  the  shocks  of  the  main  traveled  road.  Its 
energy  can  be  changed  into  frictional  heat,  and  it  can  also  be 
increased  by  adding  to  it  certain  substances. 

"In  a  pncmnatic  tire,"  said  Dr.  Wiegand,  "the  most  important 
energy  losses  are  those  due  to  fabric  chafing.  For  the  measure- 
ment of  these  and  also  for  the  analysis  of  the  casing  from  the 
standpoint  of  determining  the  effect  of  various  physical  changes 
upon  the  subs'ance,  the  tire  pendulum  is  described.  It  shows 
that  the  lessening  of  energy  by  the  complete  tread  and  breaker  of 
a  pneumatic  tire  is  no  greater  than  that  caused  by  a  single  ply 
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of  carcass  fabric.  The  tire  pendulum  also  shows  that  cord  fabric 
is  three  times  as  efficient  as  square  woven  fabric  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  dissipation." 

Dr.  Wiegand  maintained  that  cnergj'  storage  capacity  was  the 
only  accurate  measure  of  the  ability  of  a  tire  to  withstand  the 
grinding  wear  of  the  highway.  He  told  of  the  effect  of  various 
pigments  used  in  the  coloring  of  the  rubber,  and  classified  them 
as  active,  or  inert,  in  accordance  with  their  influence  in  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  total  energy  capacity  of  the  com- 
pounds employed. 

The  speaker  also  made  brief  reference  to  the  probable  special 
arrangement  of  ingredients,  when  added  in  various  proportions 
to  the  elastic  gum. 

SYMPOSIUM  ON  RUBBER  ANALYSIS 

The  symposium  on  rubber  analysis  was  primarily  intended  to 
review  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  to  correlate  it  with  any 
work  that  might  be  attempted  by  the  Division.  W.  W.  Evans 
has  prepared  a  compilation  of  the  literature  on  rubber  analysis 
which  is  undoubtedly  as  complete  as  anjthing  published.  Not 
only  are  the  references  given  but  comprehensive  abstracts  are 
included.  The  members  of  the  Division  received  these  before 
the  meeting  so  that  they  could  be  reviewed. 

Discussion  on  various  determinations  was  led  largely  by  men 
who  have  been  active  in  developing  or  improving  these  methods. 
The  various  direct  methods  for  the  determination  of  rubber  were 
discussed  and  also  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  the 
various  extracts,  free  and  total  sulphur,  fillers,  etc.  The  point 
was  brought  out  very  clearly  that  since  compounded  rubber 
goods  contain  almost  anything,  the  production  of  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure for  the  analysis  of  all  goods  was  out  of  question.  After. 
all,  the  important  part  of  rubber  analysis  is  not  to  get  the  an- 
alytical results,  but  to  interpret  properly  the  figures  obtained, 
taking  into  consideration  the  methods  that  were  employed.  The 
division  decided  that  for  the  present  no  work  on  analysis  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Division. 

RUBBER  DIVISION  OFFICERS 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  resulted  as  follows : 
W.  W.  Evans,  chairman;  C.  W.  Sanderson,  vice  chairman;  Ar- 
nold H.  Smith,  secretary,  the  Research  Laboratory,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Executive  Committee— G.  D.  Kratz,  J.  B.  Tuttle,  C.  W.  Bed- 
ford, J.  R.  MacGregor  and  H.  E.  Simmons. 

ABSTRACTS    OF    PAPERS    READ     AT    THE    MEETING 

A    Theory    of    Vulcamzation,    Based    on    the    Formation    of    Polysulphides 

During    Vulcanization 

All  organic  accelerators  and  a  number  of  inorganic  accelera- 
tors function  as  catalysts  of  vulcanization  through  the  formation 
of  polysulphides.  These  accelerators  may  be  placed  in  two 
classes : 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide  polysulphide  accelerators. 

Organic  bases  are  believed  to  form  polysulphides  by  the 
aid  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Examples  are  piperidene  and 
dimethylamine,  which  form  polysulphides  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur.  Inorganic  bases  such 
as  sodium  hydroxide,  calcium  hydrate,  magnesium  oxide 
and  basic  magnesium  carbonate  function  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  above. 

2.  Carbo-sulpb-hydrol  polysulphide  accelerators. 

Thioureas  and  dithiocarbamates  are  believed  to  form 
some  type  of  polysulphides  thrc'igh  the  grouping  C-SH. 

Differentiated  from  the  above  two  classes  of  accelerators  are 
such  accelerators  as  zinc  oxide  and  litharge,  which  do  not  form 
polysulphides.  These  arc  termed  "secondary  accelerators"  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  decompose  polysulphides  to  give  active 
sulphur.— Winfield  Scott  and  C.  W.  Bedford. 


The  Action  of  Heat  and   Light  on  Vulcanized  Rubber 

The  action  of  heat  and  light  on  vulcanized  rubber  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  being  identical,  and  oxidation  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  deterioration.  From  published  and  unpublished 
tests  it  is  shown  thai  the  action  of  heat  is  one  of  change  in  the 
rate  of  the  chemical  reaction  between  rubber  and  sulphur  and 
goes  on  throughout  the  entire  mass,  whereas  the  action  of  light 
is  one  of  oxidation,  taking  place  on  the  surface.  Heat  produces 
no  change  in  the  solubility  of  tne  rubber  substance  in  solvents 
such  as  acetone  and  alcohol,  whereas  light  breaks  up  the  rubber 
molecule,  forming  decomposition  pioducts  which  are  readily  solu- 
ble  in   acetone. — J.    B.   Tuttle. 

The   Action    of    Certain    Organic    Accelerators    in    the    Vulcanization 
of    Rubber    (II)> 

The  activities  of  certain  synthetic,  nitrogenous  organic  accele- 
rators, in  a  mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  were  compared  with 
the  dissociation  constants  of  the  original  substances.  With  the 
exception  of  members  of  a  closely  related  series,  no  definite  rela- 
tion was  found  to  exist  between  the  activities  of  the  substances 
as  accelerators  and  their  dissociation  constants.  Substances 
which  decompose  or  react  with  other  components  of  the  mixture 
to  form  substances  of  acid  character  do  not  accelerate  unless  a 
neutralizing  base  or  salt  is  present.  The  results  obtained  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  compare  favorably  with  other 
results  obtained  with  ammonium  salts. — G.  D.  Kratz,  A.  H. 
Flower  and  B.  J.  Shapiro. 

The   Action    of    Certain    Organic    Accelerators    in    the    Vulcanization 
of    Rubber    (III)i 

The  relative  activities  of  molecularly  equivalent  amounts  of 
aniline  and  diphcnylthiourea  in  the  acceleration  of  vulcanization 
were  compared  in  rubber-sulphur  mixtures  and  in  mixtures 
which  contained  zinc  oxide.  In  a  rubber-sulphur  mixture,  the 
activity  of  aniline  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
diphcnylthiourea.  In  mixtures  which  contained  zinc  oxide,  the 
reverse  was  true.  With  aniline  as  the  accelerator,  either  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  zinc  oxide,  the  same  maximum  tensile 
strength  was  obtained,  accompanied  by  a  higher  sulphur  coef- 
ficient in  the  absence  of  zinc  oxide  than  when  this  substance 
was  present.  The  mixture  which  contained  zinc  oxide  attained 
the  same  maximum  tensile  strengths  at  approximately  the  same 
sulphur  coefiicients,  irrespective  of  whether  aniline  or  diphenyl- 
thiourea  was  employed  as  the  accelerator.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  apparently  no  general  relation  between  the  physical 
properties  and  sulphur  coefficients  of  accelerated  mixtures. — G. 
D.  Kratz,  A.  H.  Flower  and.  B.  J.  Shapiro. 

The  Organization  of  an  Informatian  Service  in  Connection  With  Industrial 
Research    Organizations 

The  expansion  of  industrial  research  justifies  a  study  of  its 
organization  and  its  relation  to  the  parent  corporation.  It  is 
developed  that  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  turnover  of  a  cor- 
poration may  profitably  be  spent  for  development,  and  that 
about  2  per  cent  of  this  development  fund  may  be  applied  to  in- 
formation service. 

This  department  should  have  as  large  a  library  as  is  justified, 
and,  through  weekly  bulletins  and  monographs,  should  keep  the 
workers  informed  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  as  developed  in 
the  literature  and  from  experimental  work.  All  the  informa- 
tion available  should  be  indexed  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
readily  searched.  It  seems  desirable  that  this  department  should 
edit  technical  reports,  in  order  that  the  relation  between  new 
work  and  old  may  be  brought  out.  This  department  should  be 
able  to  prepare  reports  which  are  intelligible  to  business  execu- 
tives. 

The  technical  details  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  a  division  are  discussed. — R.  P.  Rose  and  J.  H.  Reel. 


'Part  I,  see  The  India  Rubber  World.  October   1.   1919,  page  21. 
»lso  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,   1919,  pages  485-6. 
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Ocotillo  Again  to  the  Front 


IN  November,  1916,  The  India  Rubber  World  chronicled  the 
experimental  ■work  being  done  in  extracting  gum  from 
ocotillo  in  Arizona.  The  first  work  was  not  apparently 
'Successful  but  that  success  is  now  assured  is  the  assertion  of 
Daniel  M.  Bechtel,  president  of  the  Ocotillo  Products  Co.,  of 
Indianapolis,  which  has  just  completed  a  large  addition  to  its 
works  at  Salome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona.  The  plant  was 
started  several  years  ago  in  an  experimental  way  to  obtain  a 
chicle-like  gum  from  the  ocotillo  to  use  in  a  waterproofing 
compound.  A  process  of  gasoline  solvent-distillation  was  first 
employed  lor  recovering  the  gum  from  the  bark  of  the  plant,  but 
this  method  left  in  the  gum  so  much  resinous  substance  that 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  cure  could  not  be  effected.  So,  too, 
the  process  was  rather  crude  and  wasteful ;  and,  discouraged 
by  the  small  output  and  the  relatively  inferior  product,  the 
projectors  were  often  tempted  to  quit. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  however.  Dr.  E.  Cornelius 
Weisgerber.  a  noted  chemist,  who  had  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  research  and  development  division  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy,  and  who  helped  to  originate  valuable  "smoke 
screen,"    explosive,    and    pyrotechnic    preparations,    was    directed 


periments  at  the  desert  works,  he  discarded  the  solvent-recovery 
process  and  substituted  that  of  destructive-distillation  with  sub- 


1  ut  Ulijiillu  i.N  Its  Ijksert  Home 

to  prepare  a  waterproof  composition  for  painting  concrete  ships, 
for  coating  concrete  piling,  and  for  lining  the  insides  of  hand 
grenades.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  the  possibilities  of 
ocotillo    gum;    and,    taking   up   the    earlier   and   incomplete    ex- 
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sequent  refinements.  The  result  was  the  production  of  a  rubber- 
cellulose  base  preparation,  which,  after  being  sprayed  on  dry 
concrete  not  only  stopped  all  seepage  but  also  overcame  one 
of  the  worst  troubles  of  concrete  ship  builders,  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  the  steel  reinforcing.  Concrete  piling  was 
coated  on  the  part  most  liable  to  disintegration,  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  and  after  a  two  years'  test  government 
experts  declared  that  neither  sun,  air,  nor  sea  water  had  per- 
ceptibly deteriorated  the  piling  thus  treated. 

The  company  is  now  equipped  to  take  100  tons  a  day  of 
ocotillo,  which  is  gathered  by  Mexican  laborers,  who  get  $6 
a  ton  for  the  shrubs  delivered  at  the  mill.  The  entire  plant, 
except  a  short  root,  is  used.  From  the  loading  platform  the 
plants  are  hoisted  to  a  chute,  whence  they  are  fed  to  a  "hog," 
which  grinds  them  into  small  chips.  The  chips  are  then  put 
in  a  retort  and  decomposed  by  oil  heat,  and  the  volatile 
pyroligneous  acid  passes  like  steam  through  pipes  to  condensing 
vats  underground,  leaving  the  gums  and  tars  in  the  closed  vessel. 
The  gums  are  separated  from  the  tars  with  suitable  solvents, 
and  are  sent  to  separate  factories,  while  the  liquor  is  shipped 
to  a  third  factory.  The  Arizona  plant  makes  no  finished 
products. 

One  ton  of  ocotillo  yields  306  pounds  of  charcoal,  206  pounds 
of  tars,  130  gallons  of  pyroligneous  liquor,  and  173  pounds  of 
Kums.  While  the  charcoal  is  said  to  be  superior  to  willov: 
or  poplar  charcoal  for  sugar-making,  powder  compounding,  or 
absorbing  emanations  from  radio-active  water ;  while  the 
pyroligneous  liquor  is  said  to  be  rich  in  acetic  and  carbolic 
acids,  as  well  as  wood  alcohol,  a  synthetic  oil  rivalling  linseed, 
and  other  substances  useful  in  the  arts ;  while  the  tars  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  creosote  and  have  in  the  laboratories 
yielded  104  fractions,  including  most  of  the  dyes,  drugs,  and 
synthetic  preparations  hitherto  imported  from  Gennany;  it  is 
from  the  gums  that  there  is  extracted,  after  supplying  material 
for  lacquers,  a  substance  said  to  equal  first-class  crude  rubber, 
identical  with  it  chemically,  and  capable  of  perfect  compound- 
ing and  vulcanization.  This  rubber  content  is  5  per  cent  of 
the  whole  plant. 

A  material  practically  akin  to  hard  rubber  or  ebonite,  it  is 
said,  has  been  made  from  the  residue  of  the  tars  and  has 
shown  dielectric  or  insulating  qualities  equal  to  gutta  pcrcha. 
From  this  product  the  coinpany  intends  to  produce  a  compound 
for  unbreakable  talking  machine  records.  The  investigators 
have  also  discovered  a  cellulose  from  which  may  be  made  non- 
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inflammable  motion  picture  films.  All  tlie  processes  so  far 
perfected  have  been  protected  with  patents.  Incidentally  it  has 
been  found  that  ocoiillo  fiber  is  even  stronger  than  ramie.  Dr. 
Weisgcrbcr  has  had  two  tires  made  of  such  fabric,  well  fric- 
tioned  witli  gum,  and  which  are  still  good  after  22,000  miles' 
use  on  a  heavy  sedan  run  mostly  in  a  rough  country. 

Ocotillo,  diminutive  of  "ocote,"  a  kind  of  Mexican  pine,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  candlewoods  of  the  great  arid  region  of 
the  Southwest,  known  botanically  as  Fouquieria  splendens,  is  a 
shrub  with  naked,  wandlikc,  thorny  branches,  which,  usually  in 
February,  after  a  brief  rainy  season,  puts  forth  foliage  and 
clusters  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  The  stems  have  long  been 
used  for  poles  and  wired  for  fencing.  The  plant  is  usually 
ten  feet  tall.  The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Soon 
after  it  is  chopped  ofT  close  to  the  root  it  starts  to  sprout  again. 
While  lying  in  heaps  in  the  yard,  even  three  months  after  cut- 
ting, it  often  puts  forth  its  flowers.  The  Mexicans  say  that  it 
has  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and  that  the  only  way  to  kill  it  is 
to  burn  it,  root  and  branch.  Officials  of  the  company  say  that 
there  is  enough  ocotillo  within  a  fifteen-mile  radius  to  keep  their 
plant  running  at  full  capacity  for  fifty  years. 

Nor  is  the  company  satisfied  with  its  present  achievements. 
It  is  also  experimenting  with  the  species  of  cactus  known  as 
the  "saguaro"  (Cereus  gigaiiteus),  from  which  it  is  predicted  a 
yield  of  11  to  12  per  cent  of  rubber  will  be  readily  obtained. 
The  saguaro,  the  largest  of  the  cacti  family,  often  attaining 
a  height  of  sixty  -feet,  is  an  arborescent  plant  growing  abun- 
dantly in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  sparse,  candelabrum- 
like branches,  bearing  yellow   flowers  and  edible  fruit. 

The  company's  plant  is  located  in  a  plain,  which  for  heat 
and  aridity  during  the  long  summer  is  said  to  be  rivalled  only 
by  Death  Valley,  California.  A  temperature  of  132  degrees  F. 
is  often  reached.  Water  is  to  be  had  only  from  deep-driven 
wells.  It  is  described  as  a  country  of  almost  endles's  sunshine, 
burning  alkali  sand,  rank  thorny  growths,  vipers,  lizards,  Gila 
monsters,  scorpions,  rattlesnakes,  tarantulas,  stinging  flies  and 
poisonous  beetles.  Yet  the  workers  manage  to  adapt  themselves 
fairly  well  to  the  unfavorable  natural  surroundings,  and  the  com- 
pany considerately  makes  the  hours  of  labor  as  few  as  possible 
in  the  more  torrid  season. 


RUBBER    TECHNOLOGISTS    FOR    THE    BUREAU    OF    STANDARDS 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  open 
competitive  examinations  for  the  positions  of  associate  tech- 
nologist in  rubber,  textiles  and  other  subjects,  salary  $2,000  to 
$2,800  a  year,  and  assistant  technologist  $1,400  to  $1,800  a  year. 
Vacancies  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  are  filled  from  these 
examinations. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  covers  a  wide  field  of  work  in  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  engineering  and  industrial  technology,  including 
research  and  standardization,  and  offers  valuable  experience  in 
these  professions,  combining  as  it  does  theoretical,  experimental, 
and  practical  work.  The  duties  of  the  appointee  will  be  in  con- 
nection with  original  investigations  in  some  field  of  the  Bureau's 
work.  The  chances  for  advancement  arc  good.  Experience  in 
the  Bureau  is  considered  an  admirable  training  for  scientific 
work,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  industries  makes  it  par- 
ticularly valuable  as  a  training  in  industrial  research. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  the  required  subjects,  such  ratings 
being  based  upon  the  competitors'  sworn  statements  in  their  ap- 
plications and  upon  corroborative  evidence  adduced  by  the  Com- 
mission. Papers  will  be  rated  promptly  and  certification  made 
as  the  needs  of  the  service  require. 

Applicants  should  apply  for  Form  1312,  stating  the  title  of  the 
examination  desired,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


THE    MEASUREMENT    OF    CRIMP    U4    YARNS    AND 
FABRICS' 

By  .1.  N.  Gadsby  and  E.  D.  IValcn- 

IN  THE  PROCESS  of  Weaving  any  fabric  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  warp  threads  causes  them  to  bend  around  the  filling 
threads  and  assume  a  wavy  shape.  The  filling  threads  are  also 
bent  out  of  their  natural  straightness  by  the  pressure  of  the 
warp  threads.  The  relative  amount  of  waviness  in  warp  and 
filling  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  threads,  the  method  of 
interlicing  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  woven  material. 

In  fabrics  used  for  structural  purposes,  such  as  tire  fabrics, 
the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  the  waviness  in  two  sys- 
tems of  threads  becomes  a  consideration  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. The  elastic  properties  of  the  fabric  depend  not  only 
upon  the  yarns  used,  but  also  upon  their  interrelation.  The 
purpose  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  is  to  attain  the  condition 
that  all  parts  of  the  material  shall  be  affected  by  the  stress  of 
working  conditions  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  withstand 
that  stress.  The  relative  elasticity  of  the  fabric  in  warp  and 
fining  directions  tends  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the 
stresses. 

There  seems  to  be  some  lack  of  clearness  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "crimp,"  owing  to  confusion  with  the  shortening  of 
yarns  during  weaving,  commonly  called  "take-up."  The  stresses 
of  weaving,  the  retention  of  the  yarns  in  a  distorted  position, 
and  the  treatment  wliich  they  may  receive  while  in  that  position, 
all  help  to  alter  the  yarn  permanently ;  so  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  fabric,  the  original  properties  of  the  yarn  are  not 
those  which  need  be  considered. 

As  applied  to  tire  fabrics,  crimp  should  be  considered  as  the 
difference  in  distance  between  any  two  points  on  a  yarn  in  a 
fabric  and  between  the  same  two  points  after  the  yarn  has  been 
removed  and  straightened.  The  diflference  between  crimp  and 
take-up  consists  of  the  permanent  elongation  of  the  yarns  inci- 
dent to  the  processes  of  weaving  and  finishing.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  determination  of  take-up  from  an  examination  of  the 
finished  material.  This  term  should  only  be  used  in  connection 
with  calculations  involving  the  length  of  yarn  required  for  a 
piece  of  cloth,  the  yarn  being  as  received  from  the  spinning  or 
twisting  machinery. 

The  determination  of  crimp  involves  making  two  measure- 
ments, first,  in  the  fabric,  and  then  after  removing  and  straight- 
ening. The  only  difficulty  met  in  making  this  determination,  is 
that  of  producing  straightness  without  also  producing  elonga- 
tion due  to  the  use  of  tension.  The  method  commonly  used  is 
the  crude  one  of  holding  the  yarn  fast  at  one  end  and  passing 
the  thumb  over  it  toward  the  other  end.  This  method  is  so 
obviously  inexact  and  dependent  upon  the  identity  of  the  oper- 
ator that  it  requires  no  further  comment. 

Another  method  suggested  and  frequently  used  is  to  apply 
a  definite  tension  on  one  end,  by  the  use  of  a  spring,  a  weight, 
or  other  means,  holding  the  other  end  fast.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  that  the  load  is  arbitrarily  selected  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  whether  the  crimp  has  been  completely  re- 
moved and  whether  no  elongation  has  taken  place.  As  no  two 
yarns  stretch  the  same  amount  when  subjected  to  the  same  load 
under  like  hygroscopic  conditions,  crimp  determinations  upon 
different  yarns,  using  a  constant  load  method,  are  not  compar- 
able. 

Since  it  seemed  likely  that  a  yarn  would  stretch  under  any 
tension,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  study  of  its  behavior  under 
various  tensions  and  to  deduce  from  this  the  length  of  the  yarn 
when  straight  and  under  no  tension.  .Accordingly  the  instrument 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  was  constructed. 

In  using  this  instrument  the  yarn  is  securely  clamped  in  a  jaw 

*  Publistied  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
Paper  rend  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Asbury  Park.  New 
Jersey,  June   22-2-1,    1920. 

-  Formerly  assistant  i>hysicist  and  laboratory  assistant,  respectively,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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at  one  end  and  a  weight  pan  is  suspended  from  the  other  end. 
A  crossbar  attached  to  the  scale  pan  and  resting  against  guides 
prevents  the  untwisting  of  the  yarn.  The  small  amount  of  fric- 
tion between  cross  bar  and  guides  may  be  reduced  to  a  negli- 
gible quantity  by  causing  the  latter  to  vibrate. 

The  insert  in  Fig.  1  shows  the  method  used  for  making  read- 
ings. A  spring  brass  clamp  carrying  an  index  mark  is  fastened 
to  the  yarn.  The  movement  of  the  index  mark  over  the  scale 
may  be  observed  directly  as  the  weight  on  the  scale  pan  is  in- 
creased. The  scale  is  graduated  in  half-millimeter  divisions  and 
readings  may  be  made  to  quarter-millimeters  easily  and  to 
smaller  sub-divisions  with  a  liltle  practice.  The  weight  of  the 
lower  clamp,  crossarm,  weight  pan,  and  yarn  below  the  clamp 
are  included  in  each  statement  of  the  tension  applied. 

To  make  a  determination  of  straight  length,  the  yarn  is  fast- 
ened in  the  upper  clamp  of  the  instrument,  a  load  of  2.S  grams 
is  applied,  and  the  spring  brass  clamp  is  fastened  at  a  point  400 
milHmcters    below    the    upper    clamp.      After    allowing    one-half 


sion  at  the  point  (a),  it  intersects  the  curve  at  the  point  (b),  the 
distance  (ab)  indicating  the  load  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
yarn  to  obtain  this  theoretical  length  directly.  It  is,  however, 
advisable,  in  order  to  expedite  the  determination,  to  use  a  great- 
er load  capable  of  producing  the  same  length  in  a  shorter  time. 
This  load  may  then  be  applied  to  all  yarn  of  the  same  kind  for 
the  proper  length  of  time,  and  the  full  straight  length  determin- 
ation need  be  made  only  when  greater  precision  is  required. 

To  make  crimp  determinations  the  marks  are  placed  on  the 
yarn  while  in  the  fabric,  the  yarn  is  removed  and  the  straight 
length  determined  as  above.  The  total  crimp  in  this  case  con- 
sists of  the  sum  of  the  additional  length  caused  by  waviness  of 
the  yam  in  the  fabric  and  that  caused  by  looseness  and  waviness 
of  fiber  and  single  yarn  elements.  Fig.  3  shows  the  results  ob- 
tained from  determinations  made  on  warp  and  filling  yams 
taken  from  a  tire  fabric.  It  is  evident  that  the  warp  yams  con- 
tain much  more  crimp  than  the  filling  yarns. 

Having  determined   the   straight   length    (oa),  the   percentage 
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hour  for  the  yarn  to  adjust  itself  to  this  condition,  the  reading 
is  taken  opposite  the  index  mark  on  the  scale.  Additional  loads 
are  then  applied  up  to  340  grams,  one-half  hour  being  allowed 
before  each  reading.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that, 
after  this  time  has  elapsed,  the  unit  elongation  per  unit  of  time 
is  very  small. 

The  stress-strain  curve  obtained  from  plotting  loads  and 
length  readings  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  a  tj'pical  sample  of  yarn 
used  in  making  tire  fabrics.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  curve 
tends  to  become  a  straight  line  after  a  load  of  about  150  grams 
has  been  applied.  By  extending  this  line  to  cut  the  line  of  zero 
tension  a  point  (a)  is  obtained  which  shows  the  length  that 
the  yarn  would  have  had  initially  if  there  had  not  been  present 
waviness  in  the  fiber  and  other  conditions  tending  to  prevent 
the  constant  unit  increase  in  length  for  unit  increase  in  load. 
This  length  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  straight  length 
of  the  yarn  under  no  tension. 

It  is  evident  that,  before  weaving,  yarns  contain  crimp  as  un- 
derstood in  this  paper,  this  crimp  consisting  of  various  elements 
having  to  do  with  the  nature  and  interrelation  of  the  fiber  and 
the  strands  in  the  yarn. 

If  a  line  (ab)  is  erected  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  zero  ten- 


of  crimp   is   obtained    from   direct   comparison   with    the   length 
measured  in  the   fabric.     If  we  designate  this  length  as  L,  the 

formula  may  be  written  : 

Crimp  =  oa  —  L 
and 

oa  —  L 

Percentage    crimp    =:    

L 

This  formula  is  based  on  the  length  in  the  fabric,  which  would 
appear  to  be  the  logical  basis  because  the  determination  used 
the  fabric  as  a  starting  point.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  desired 
to  use  the  straight  length  as  a  basis,  the  formula : 

oa  —  L 

Percentage  crimp  =  

oa 

may  be  used,  provided  that  it  is  expressed  or  understood  that 
the  straight  length  basis  is  being  used. 

All  determinations  were  made  upon  yarns  which  had  been 
previously,  and  during  the  experiments,  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere constantly  maintained  at  approximately  65  per  cent  rela- 
tive humidity  and  21  degrees  C.  temperature. 
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Making   Rubber    Heels   for    a    Hundred    Million    People 

£xplainin<:    Interesting   Developments   That    Have    Increased  Demand  and  Discussing  Modern  Production  Prob- 
lems   That    Confront    Manufacturers    of    Rubber   Heels 

By  Chester  C.  Burnham 


rE  DEMAND  for  rubber  heels  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
If  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  a  survey  of 
the  prominent  shoe  windows  in  your  city  will  oflfer  partial 
proof  of  its  veracity  and  a  visit  to  several  shoe  repair  shops  will 
complete  your  education.  For  further  proof,  a  letter  to  any  well- 
known  shoe  manufacturer  should  establish  the  fact  that  a  vast 
number  of  shoe  retailers  now  insist  on  complete  lines  with  rubber 
heels  as  original  equipment,  and  also  the  further  fact  that  a 
rubber-heeled  line  will  very  often  outsell  its  leather-heeled  du- 
plicate. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  with  rubber  heels  furnished 
as  a  matter  of  original  equipment  the  resale  proposition  is  doubly 
easy  and  when  it  comes  to  replacing  these  worn  down  heels,  it  is 
usual  for  the  customer  to  ask  for  the  same  kind  of  heels.  A 
careful  observer  will  note  that  a  man  or  woman  rarely  enters  a 
cobbler's  shop  to  have  rubber  heels  applied,  without  a  definite 
idea  of  just  what  kind  of  a  heel  they  prefer.  It's  a  matter  of 
education  and  the  first  lesson  was  given  when  they  bought  the 
shoes  with  the  rubber  heels  attached. 

With  all  this  proof  available  there  are  some  rubber  manufac- 
turers who  have  spent  considerable  money  in  trying  to  put  a  rub- 
ber heel  on  the  market  and  have  finally  given  it  up  as  undesirable 
or  unprofitable  business.  Undoubtedly  there  are  good  and  logical 
reasons  for  their  failure  to  put  their  plans  across,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  rubber  heels  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  figures  herein. 

Rubber  heels  have  been  more  readily  accepted  than  were  rubber 
soles,  but  their  introduction  and  increased  sale  has  not  been  a 
bed  of  roses  for  the  persistent  sales  and  advertising  managers 
who  have  believed  they  were  right  and  have  forged  ahead. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  rubber  heel  enjoyed  only  a  limited  demand. 
Only  a  very  few  manufacturers  of  walking  boots  and  women's 
house  shoes  ventured  to  offer  rubber  heels  attached  to  their  reg- 
ular lines.  More  often  the  purchaser  was  obliged  to  have  them 
applied  as  an  "extra"  and  very  often  indeed  the  customer  decided 
to  wear  down  the  leather  heels  before  having  rubber  heels  at- 
tached. Perhaps  it  was  a  spirit  of  thrift  that  prompted  this 
course,  but  certainly  very  few  persons  were  then  impressed  with 
the  comfort  and  ease  to  be  had  with  rubber-shod  heels.  Of  course 
there  were  not  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks  and  yards  of  hardwood 
floors  to  walk  upon  in  those  days.  The  dirt  sidewalks  and  car- 
peted floors  did  not  seem  to  require  heels  protected  with  rubber. 
Here  and  there  one  would  encounter  an  ardent  admirer  of  rubber 
heels  but  it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  change  in 
living  conditions  and  environments  certainly  played  an  important 
part  in  the  changed  demands  for  rubber  heels,  and  with  mosaic 
floors  in  public  buildings,  hardwood  floors  in  homes,  concrete 
sidewalks  and  a  general  use  of  composition  and  stone  floorings 
in  all  newer  buildings,  the  public  began  to  incline  more  favorably 
toward  the  idea  of  cushioning  its  heels  with  rubber.  Those  who 
disliked  that  "creepy"  feeling  which  rubber  heels  gave,  were  later 
inclined  to  overrule  this  objection  when  the  matter  of  greater 
comfort  was  concerned.  Those  who  were  afraid  of  slipping  on 
rubber  heels,  found  that  this  idea  was  largely  bugaboo  and  that 
the  greater  comfort  of  rubber  heels  warranted  their  wearing  them 
and  exercising  greater  care  where  there  seemed  any  likelihood 
of  slipping. 

POINTS  OF  DISTINCTION   IN  RUBBER  HEELS 

I  have  said  that  some  manufacturers  tried  to  manufacture  rub- 
ber heels  and  gave  it  up  as  unprofitable  and  I  believe  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  unprofitable  venture  was  due  to  the  fact 


that  they  manufactured  rubber  heels  without  a  strong  dominating 
feature  to  recommend  them  to  the  public.  Not  all  people  look 
for  the  same  qualities  in  clothes.  Some  demand  style  at  the 
expense  of  wear,  others  expect  silk  linings  even  if  the  cloth  itself 
is  low  grade.  So  it  is  with  rubber  heels ;  no  one  heel  seems  to 
carry  all  the  honor  points,  but  each  successfully  marketed  one 
has  definite  points  of  merit  which  are  the  fundamental  points  upon 
which  a  large  business  has  been  established.  To  illustrate  my 
point  more  clearly  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  illustrations 
herewith.  Fig.  4  shows  the  common  or  "garden"  variety  of 
rubber  heel,  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  sold  without  brand 
or  guarantee,  made  out  of  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  com- 
pounds and  varying  in  wearing  qualities  from  good  to  very  poor. 
Heels  of  this  type  are  often  found  on  cheaper  shoes,  in  fact,  the 
quality  of  this  heel  usually  lines  up  pretty  well  with  the  quality 
of  the  shoe  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  heel 
of  this  shape  and  appearance  may  not  be  made  to  wear  and  be  as 
good  as  the  best,  but  somehow  the  lack  of  a  brand  or  maker's 
name  seems  to  invite  adulteration  and  inferior  compounds. 
Among  the  illustrations  you  will  note  many  familiar  heels  and 
you  will  also  note  that  each  heel  has  had  a  definite  reason  for  its 
success.  That  is  a  strong  point  to  be  considered  in  the  further 
development  of  the  rubber  heel  business.  It  is  not  enough  to 
merely  decide  that  you  can  produce  a  few  thousand  rubber  heels 
per  day  and  start  in  using  any  old  compound  or  any  old  molds 
available.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  good  heel, 
properly  exploited,  can  build  up  a  profitable  business  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time. 

RUBBER  HEEL  PRODUCTION  TODAY 

No  definite  figures  are  available  regarding  the  present-day  rub- 
ber heel  production,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  there  are  several 
manufacturers  who  are  producing  somewhere  near  100,000  pairs 
of  heels  daily,  several  others  who  have  reached  a  production  of 
around  50,000  pairs  daily  and  a  dozen  more  who  can  easily  rate 
their  output  at  from  5.000  to  15,000  pairs  per  day.  In  addition  , 
there  are  many  specialty  manufacturers  who  have  steady  but 
somewhat  limited  outputs.  With  all  this  production  in  mind,  I 
do  not  believe  I  would  be  overestimating  the  combined  production 
if  I  ^et  the  figure  at  around  500,000  pairs  per  day. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  consider  these  figures  along 
with  the  shoe  production  figures.  The  latest  directory  of  shoe 
manufacturers  records  approximately  1.000  shoe  maiuifacturers 
in  this  country  and  sets  their  daily  output  at  around  2,059,400 
pairs.  It  is  entirely  fair  to  discount  these  figures  considerably 
when  estimating  on  a  yearly  basis,  because  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  shoe  trade  is  not  regularly  employed  at  capacity  output 
for  more  than  200  working  days  in  the  year.  Using  this  as  a 
basis,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tidy  little  total  of  411,880.000  pairs 
of  shoes  produced  each  year  of  which  a  large  percentage  might 
well  carry  a  pair  of  rubber  heels  as  original  equipment  and  re- 
quire another  pair  or  two  for  replacements.  Thus  we  perceive 
that  our  rubber  heel  production,  large  though  it  may  appear  to 
be,  would  equip  about  25  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  shoes  if 
the  factories  produced  rubber  heels  200  days  per  year.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  demands  of  the  repair  trade.  Possibly 
these  figures  may  present  the  matter  in  the  most  glowing  fashion, 
but  the  comparisons  throughout  are  fairly  relative. 

.^s  we  have  intimated  in  the  foregoing,  the  greatest  demand  for 
rubber  heels  of  the  early  type  was  for  women's,  house  shoes. 
There  are  several  trademarked  lines  of  footwear  now  on  the  mar- 
ket that  owe  much  of  their  present-day  popularity  to  the  foresight 
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of  their  manufacturers  in  affixing  rubber  heels  to  them  as  original 
equipment.  In  those  early  days,  the  "pneumatic"  idea  predomi- 
nated in  rubber  heel  construction.  Nearly  even'  rubber  manufac- 
turer further  tried  in  some  way  to  get  a  cushion  of  air  underneath 
the  rubber  heel  or  between  the  rubber  heel  and  the  shoe.  Perhaps 
they  were  a  bit  skeptical  about  the  cushioning  powers  of  tlieir 
rubber  heel  compounds  in  those  days.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that 
numerous  rubber  heels  appeared  on  the  market  which  were  built 
especially  for  "nurses'"  shoes  (this  term  clung  tenaciously  to  all 
classes  of  footwear  designed  for  indoor  wear  by  women)  and 
which  had  little  to  recommend  them  in  the  way  of  quality  or 
wear.  Such  heels  were  sold  remarkably  cheap ;  often  as  low  as 
four  cents  and  at  an  average  of  around  six  cents  per  pair. 
RUBBER  HEELS  REPLACING  LEATHER 

When  leather  was  cheap,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  pair  of  good  leather 
toplifts  for  a  ladies'  house  shoe  could  be  bought  for  four  cents 
per  pair.  And  even  if  bought  for  less,  the  shoe  manufacturer 
had  many  special  operations  of  finishing  that  were  not  necessary 
with  a  rubber  toplift,  as  the  half-rubber  heel  came  to  be  called. 
With  leather,  there  was  the  brass  wire  slugging  to  be  done  around 
the  edges  and  numerous  waxings,  brushings  and  wheelings  to  be 
carried  on,  but  with  the  rubber  heels,  they  need  only  be  nailed  on, 
given  a  quick  drying  dose  of  heel  ink  and  a  quicker  brushing  out 
with  a  revolving  brush.  Production  was  speeded  up,  costs  were 
about  equal  or  slightly  less  and  sales  were  soon  found  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  rubber-heeled  shoes  when  compared  with  their  less 
resilient,  more  noisy,  leather-heeled  sisters.  The  women  came  to 
like  rubber-heeled  shoes  around  the  home,  for  they  were  quiet 
and  restful. 

With  these  facts  evident  during  the  normal  leather  markets, 
imagine  the  state  of  the  shoe  manufacturer's  mind  when  leather 
began  to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  No  sole  leather  was  cheap 
and  all  of  it  was  so  valuable  that  even  the  trimmings  were  be- 
grudged for  toplift  use.   Conservation  of  sole  leather  was  preached 


when  nailed  to  the  underlifting  it  developed  a  tendency  to  spring 
away  at  the  edges  and  left  an  unsightly  looking  edge.  They  cor- 
rected this  by  cupping  it,  but  they  easily  went  too  far  the  other 
way  and  the  heels  had  a  sunken  look  after  nailing.  So  they  tried 
again  and  found  the  happy  medium  degree  of  cupping  that  pro- 
duced the  best  results.  At  the  same  time,  they  learned  that  the 
appearance  of  the  rubber  heel  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  the  shoes  and  they  accordingly  gave  the  matter  of  mold 
making  more  attention. 

Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  given  any  thought  to  the  quantity 
application  of  rubber  heels,  but  the  increased  demand  and  the 
changing  needs  soon  found  the  heeling  rooms  crowded  with  racks 
of  shoes  because  they  could  not  attach  them  fast  enough  by  hand 
to  keep  up  with  the  other  machine  processes  of  production.  This 
quickly  brought  about  a  demand  for  a  machine  nailing  method  of 
attaching  rubber  heels.  Those  who  lacked  vision  said  it  could 
not  be  done,  and  in  truth  there  were  many  who  scoffed  at  such 
an  idea,  but  after  a  great  amount  of  constructive  and  research 
work  on  the  part  of  a  prominent  shoe  machinery  company  that 
manufactures  most  of  the  heeling  machines  in  the  shoe  world,  cer- 
tain definite  and  constructive  steps  were  taken  with  the  rubber 
manufacturers  and  "machine  nailing"  got  its  start. 

ATTACHING  RUBBER  HEELS  BY  MACHINERY 

Heretofore,  there  had  been  no  standard  for  setting  the  nail 
holes  in  rubber  heels.  One  rubber  manufacturer  built  heels  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  and  another  with  varying  ideas  built  his 
heels  differently.  Many  were  guided  by  economy  and  put  in  as 
few  nail  holes  as  possible,  for  nail  holes  meant  washers  and  added 
labor  in  handling,  and  others,  believing  that  the  more  nails  the 
better  the  heel  would  stay  on,  insisted  on  plenty  of  them.  Some 
placed  them  near  the  edge  of  the  heel  and  others  placed  them  too 
far  inside  the  edge.  A  few  decided  to  omit  the  metal  washers 
entirely  and  make  the  compound  tough  enough  to  hold  the  nail- 
head,  while  others  had  a  special  plate  that  took  the  place  of  the 
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Successful  Rubber  Heels   Have  Strong  Dominating  Features  That  Recommend  Them  to  the  Public 


through  the  trade  press  and  by  word  of  mouth  from  every  leather 
merchant,  and  soon  many  materials  other  than  leather  began  to 
creep  into  shoes  at  such  places  as  insoles,  outsoles,  counters,  box 
toes,  tips,  tops  and  heels.  Then  came  the  great  incentive  to  use 
rubber  heels  in  quantities  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Urged  by  neces- 
sity, it  was  soon  found  that  rublier  heels  satisacd  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  far  better  than  the  poor  quality  leather  heels  and  it  was 
found  also,  that  they  could  be  applied  much  more  cheaply  and 
with  less  trouble  than  leather  heels. 

HALF  HEELS  OUTSELL  WHOLE  HEELS 
About  tb.is  time  the  rubber  heel  business  began  to  look  itself 
over.  The  manufacturers  discovered  that  they  had  overlooked 
points  which  when  corrected  would  unquestionably  improve  sales. 
They  found  tliat  there  were  definite  needs  in  the  shoe  manufac- 
turing field  to  be  considered ;  that  rubber  half  heels  were  better 
sellers  than  rubber  whole  heels,  and  consequently  they  began  to 
balance  their  equipment  accordingly.  They  learned  that  the  idea 
of  making  a  half  heel  with  a  fiat  back  was  entirely  wrong  because 


many  washers.     Various  patents  were  obtained  at  that  time  and 
many  are  in  use  to-day. 

Progress  required  that  there  should  be  some  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion on  all  these  matters  and  some  standard  of  nailing  established. 
So,  despite  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  task,  a  well-known 
machinery  company  finally  presented  to  the  rubber  heel  manu- 
facturers a  composite  template  of  nail-hole  layouts  that  would 
leave  each  manufacturer  free  to  decide  how  many  nail-holes  his 
heels  might  have,  how  near  the  edge  they  might  be  placed,  and 
permitted  him  to  follow  almost  identically  all  of  his  former  prac- 
tices and  only  required  agreement  to  a  few  minor  points  which 
did  not  antagonize  and  really  mattered  very  little.  It  really  was 
a  wonderful  piece  of  diplomacy  and  design  that  was  offered  to 
the  rubber  trade  and  it  readily  found  favor  because  of  its  fairness. 
No  sooner  was  this  standard  template  plan  outlined  to  the  rubber 
manufaciurcrs  than  there  was  a  mad  scramble  to  get  heels  on 
the  market  made  according  to  this  new  standard.  Unfortunately, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  time  to  do  much  experimenting 
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and  the  market  was  soon  in  a  strongly  competitive  condition  and 
flooded  with  rubber  heels  made  after  the  new  ideas. 
NAIUNG    MACHINES    PROVE   SUCCESSFUL 

There  were  a  number  of  enterprising  shoe  manufacturers  who 
at  once  installed  these  nailing  attachments  for  their  regular  heel- 
ing machines  and  tried  out  the  new  process.  It  was  soon  dem- 
onstrated that  the  greater  driving  and  clinching  force  of  the 
machine  driver  aggravated  the  defects  in  the  flat-backed  heels  and 
that  whereas  some  manufacturers  had  continued  to  use  them  by 
adopting  careful  hand  nailing  methods,  they  were  now  impos- 
sible. Those  who  had  not  already  changed  their  molds  in  this 
respect  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  and  so  they  remade 
their  back  plates  so  as  to  give  the  heel  a  slight  concavity.  The 
real  aim,  of  course,  was  to  give  the  heel  enough  concavity  to 
make  it  offset  the  spring  at  the  edge. 

Hardly  had  this  been  done  before  an  avalanche  of  reports  poured 
in  that  the  rubber  heel  nail-holes  did  not  fit  the  driving  fingers 
of  the  driving  head.  Careful  measurements  and  comparisons  were 
made  with  the  key  template  and  mold  but  no  variations  appeared. 
It  was  evident  that  the  mold  makers  had  done  their  work  well, 
for  almost  no  variation  was  found  in  thousands  of  cavities,  but 
all  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  when  the  rubber  heel  was  re- 
moved from  the  molds  while  hot,  it  shrunk  when  cool.  This 
shrinkage  varied  with  different  compounds  but  it  was  found  to  be 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  pull  the  nail-holes  out  of  line  although 
the  molds  had  originally  conformed  with  the  template  measure- 
ments. 

TROUBLESOME  WASHERS 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  modern  shoe  factory  is  a  most 
sensitive  organization  and  a  single  rack  of  shoes  that  does  not 
proceed  in  its  orderly  and  regular  manner  through  the  various 
rooms  may  cause  no  end  of  trouble  and  actual  productive  loss. 
The  machine  operations  are  so  swift  that  a  single  heel  jamming 
in  a  nailing  machine  may  easily  tie  up  a  macjiine  for  a  number 
of  hours.  Or  the  shoe  itself  may  be  spoiled,  causing  a  loss  quite 
out  of  proportion  with  the  loss  of  the  heel  itself.  This  misaline- 
ment  of  nail-holes  called  for  quick  action  on  both  sides  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  defect  was 
to  correctly  determine  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  a  given  stock 
and  allow  that  much  variation  when  placing  the  nail-hole  posts  or 
studs  in  the  molds.  A  wide  range  of  heel  stocks  had  been  the 
fashion,  but  this  discovery  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  number 
of  different  compounds  considerably  and  rubber  manufacturers 
who  had  been  making  their  compounds  in  a  more  or  less  hit-or- 
miss  fashion  out  of  every  available  kind  of  scrap  now  came  to 
realize  the  desirability  of  standardization  in  compound  as  far  as 
possible.  The  matter  of  stock  shrinkage  now  became  another 
definite  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  when  compounding  heel  stocks, 
as  also  did  the  different  properties  of  black,  tan  and  white  com- 
pounds. Some  of  these  compound  problems  might  have  been  very 
much  more  difficult  had  if  not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  conical 
washer  or  burr. 

THE   CONICAL  WASHER   INTRODUCED 

Undoubtedly,  the  success  of  the  machine  nailing  process  for 
rubber  heels  would  have  I)een  considcraibly  delayed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  introduction  of  the  conical  washer.  It  was  found  that 
with  the  flat  washer,  a  very  slight  variation  was  sufficient  to  jam 
the  heel  in  the  machine,  and  even  though  the  driving  fingers  were 
purposely  made  of  long  springy  steel  wire  construction  to  adjust 
themselves  slightly  to  inequalities  in  the  positions  of  the  nail  holes 
they  very  often  did  not  function  properly  if  the  nail  holes  were 
the  least  bit  out  of  line.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  with 
the  conical  washer  some  inequalities  might  exist  and  still  fail  to 
interrupt  the  successful  operation  of  the  nailing  machine.  The 
theory  of  this  conical  washer  was  that  its  sloping  sides  served  as 
a  guide  for  the  driving  fingers  and  that  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  spring  in  these  driving  fingers,  the  conical  washers  permitted 
the  nailing  of  heels  which  would  be  impossible  were  they  con- 
structed with  flat  washers.    This  theory  proved  entirely  sound  in 


practice  and  the  conical  washers  were  soon  adopted  as  standard 
by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  rubber  heels. 

Production  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  discovery  that  while 
an  operator  might  rapidly  place  the  flat  washers  on  the  studs  or 
washer  pins  without  any  particular  care  or  attention,  the  same 
operator  must  proceed  much  more  slowly  if  he  were  to  apply 
conical  washers,  as  they  all  had  to  be  applied  right  side  up.  A 
single  conical  washer  inverted  meant  the  undoing  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  a  constructive  way,  as  it  made  a  heap  of  trouble  in 
the  shoe  factory  even  though  it  was  not  discoverable  after  the 
heels  were  molded.  This  operation  of  molding  heels  was  mostly 
a  piece-work  operation  and  the  price  scale  was  necessarily  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  new  requirements.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
wage  schedule,  the  production  figures  were  lower  and  in  some 
places  the  work  was  handled  by  two  men  working  together,  or  a 
man  and  a  girl.  The  one  applied  the  washers  to  the  washer-pins 
and  dusted  the  molds,  and  the  other  handled  the  presses  and  re- 
moved the  contents  ready  for  the  refill.  This  plan  resulted  in 
more  contented  workers  but  did  not  bring  the  production  figures 
back  to  where  they  were  under  the  flat  washer  plan. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  washers  handled  in  a  single  day 
may  be  gained  from  the  following.  A  single  workman  often  han- 
dled five  presses,  molding  twenty  heats  a  day  on  each,  and  carry- 
ing three  20-cavity  molds  to  each  heat  for  each  press.  Theoret- 
ically, this  meant  a  grand  total  of  3,000  pairs  of  heels  per  day 
for  one  man  and  a  total  of  30,000  washers  to  be  placed  right  side 
up  with  care,  counting  five  washers  to  a  heel.  Some  accuracy 
was  required  to  have  every  one  of  them  properly  placed.  There 
were  those  who  thought  to  divide  their  production  by  using  coni- 
cal washers  on  heels  for  the  shoe  manufacturing  trade  and  flat 
washers  for  the  shoe  repair  trade.  This  was  possible  but  hardly 
practical,  as  the  slightest  mix-up  meant  an  endless  amount  of 
trouble.  If  the  wrong  kind  should  happen  to  get  to  the  machine 
nailer,  a  tie-up  might  result  that  would  cost  many  dollars  in  lost 
production.  Thus  it  remained  pretty  near  standard  practice  that 
conical  washers  should  be  molded  into  all  standard  heels.  There 
are  those  who  still  believe  that  the  flat  washers  can  be  satisfac- 
torily used  with  the  machine  nailing  attachments,  but  they  are  in 
the  minority  and  their  product  suffers  by  comparison  on  this  point, 
if  in  no  other,  when  viewed  by  a  cautious  and  far-seeing  purchas- 
ing agent.  Even  if  the  purchasing  agent  should  procure  heels 
with  flat  washers,  there  are  few  heeling  machine  operators  who 
would  take  chances  to  tie  up  their  day's  earnings  at  piece-work 
rates  by  using  the  flat  washers,  and  you  will  see  many  an 
operator  starting  to  use  a  new  heel  for  the  day's  run  cut  one  open 
with  a  knife  in  order  to  ascertain  what  style  wa.sher  has  been 
used. 

HIGHER  COST  LEATHER  FAVORS  RUBBER  HEEL  SALES 

While  it  is  in  every  sense  true  that  the  jiublic  have  become 
more  kindly  inclined  towards  rubber  heels,  it  is  true  that  they 
have  been  quietly  if  unconsciously  aided  in  changing  their  minds 
by  some  rather  interesting  and  unusual  trade  conditions.  As  we 
have  said  in  the  foregoing,  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  leather 
went  into  foplifts  and  heeling,  and  of  course  only  the  poorest  kind 
of  wear  resulted.  This  did  not  satisfy  purchasers  of  footwear  and 
they  soon  learned  that  a  good  rubber  heel  would  outwear  several 
pairs  of  poor  leather  or  paper  heels.  .'Xbout  this  same  time  the 
shoe  manufacturer  awakened  to  the  fact  that  with  his  factory 
properly  organized  and  his  heeling  gang  working  harmoniously 
by  the  machine  nailing  method,  it  was  less  costly  to  make  shoes 
with  rubber  heels.  To  appreciate  this  statement  properly  one 
must  understand  the  several  processes  and  parts  that  go  to  make 
up  the  heeling  operation  and  the  heels. 

A  complete  leather  heel  consists  of  several  separate  and  distinct 
parts  known  as  a  rand  or  "dutchman"  (Fig.  1),  a  base  (Fig.  2). 
which  goes  on  top  of  the  rand,  and  a  toplift  (Fig.  3),  which  is 
the  topmost  lift  of  the  heel.  Shoe  manufacturers  formerly  made 
their  heels  complete  in  their  own  factory  but  now  they  buy  these 
.several  parts  from  as  many  different  specialty  manufacturers  be- 
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cause  the  matter  of  heels  has  become  a  highly  specialized  business. 
Sometimes  the  rand  and  the  base  are  combined  in  one  unit  and 
especially  is  tliis  true  of  paper  or  fiber  heels.  At  other  times  the 
rand  is  first  tacked  to  the  heel  seat  of  the  shoe,  then  the  base  is 
nailed  on  by  the  heeling  machine,  and  finally  the  toplift  is  nailed 
on  top  of  all  and  is  slugged  with  brass  or  zinc  finishing  nails  for 
appearance.  After  that,  the  heel  is  rough  trimmed  by  a  special 
cutter,  breasted  or  trimmed  evenly  on  the  front  side  of  the  heel 
and  is  then  sanded  and  scoured  on  the  breast  and  outside.  Next 
comes  a  coat  or  two  of  wax  heel  ink  and  then  a  brushing  and 
burnishing  for  finish.  It  is  quite  the  thing  in  some  lines  of  shoes 
to  add  to  all  this  effort  a  fancy  wheeling  effect  produced  with  a 
hot  wheeling  iron. 

A  whole  rubber  heel  comes  all  shaped  up  to  fit  on  the  heel  seat 
of  the  shoe  (Figs.  5  and  6)  and  is  first  cemented  and  then  nailed 
to  the  shoe  with  one  machine-nailing  operation.  There  is  no  top- 
lift  to  bother  with,  no  breasting,  no  rough  trimming,  no  burnish- 
ing wax,  no  fancy  slugging  with  brass  or  zinc  wire,  no  wheeling 
and  no  assembling  of  the  various  parts  as  in  leather  heels.  After 
it  is  nailed  on,  the  heel  is  scoured  on  a  sandpaper  wheel  and  is 
then  treated  with  one  coat  of  special  rubber  heel  ink  and  brushed 
out  with  a  revolving  brush. 

Even  to  the  layman  the  comparison  of  processes  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  whole  rubber  heel  certainly  requires  less  labor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  number  of  parts  that  must  be  kept  in  stock 
and  assembled  when  leather  heels  are  required. 


about  the  effect  that  one  gets  in  wearing  such  a  shoe.  The  specific 
gravity  of  compounds  for  whole  heels  should  be  less.  The  im- 
portance of  perfecting  this  detail  is  apparent  after  comparing  the 
figures  above  and  estimating  the  saving  to  be  effected  in  a  year's 
output  of  shoes  equipped  with  whole  rubber  heels.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  no  rubber  manufacturer  has  successfully  marketed  a 
whole  rubber  heel  as  light  in  weight  as  a  leather  heel. 

GREIATER  PUBLICITY  DE^SIRABLE 

I  could  go  on  telling  of  the  changes  in  design  and  methods 
which  have  had  a  goodly  effect  upon  the  sales  of  rubber  heels 
and  more  particularly  upon  the  public  acceptance  of  them.  What 
we  now  need  is  a  closer  study  of  the  demand  and  the  plan  for 
merchandising  them.  Let  the  farmhand  and  laborer  know  that  a 
whole  rubber  heel  will  outwear  several  pairs  of  leather  heels  such 
as  he  habitually  gets  on  working  shoes.  Call  his  attention  to  the 
reason  why  his  last  pair  of  farm  slioes  lost  their  heels  because  the 
iron  nails  that  held  them  corroded  off  after  constant  contact  with 
ammonia  and  lime.  Tell  the  railroad  man  why  the  undcrlifting  on 
his  heels  squashed  out  because  he  was  standing  on  the  wet  floor 
of  the  firebox  area.  Tell  the  public  in  general  how  much  more 
wear  they  can  get  out  of  a  rubber  heel.  Tell  the  parents  how 
desirable  it  is  for  their  children  to  wear  rubber  heels.  It  reduces 
the  jar  on  their  sensitive  nerve  centers  just  as  it  does  on  grown- 
ups, it's  as  quiet  in  the  home  and  in  the  schoolroom  as  your  own 
rubber  heels  would  be.  Would  walking  hold  the  same  pleasures 
for  the  elderly  if  rubber  heels  were  denied?  Are  they  less  afraid 
of  walking  on  rugs  and  polished  floors  when  rubber  shod?     Do 
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RAND.  Beveled 
Strip  of  Leather 
Intended+o  build 
Heel  Seat  Level. 


HEEL  BASE, 
Roughly  made 
Shapcof  Heel 
consisting  of  "Lifts" 
or  piecesof  Leather 
or  Paper. 


TOP  LIFT.  The  Piece 
of  Lea+her  that 
shows  on+heTop 
of  a  finished  Heel. 


FIG.5 

Whole  Rubber  Heelall  reody 

to  be  attached  at  one  nailing 

proces&- 
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Reverse  Side  of  whole 
Rubber  Heel  showing 
Cupping.  No  Rand  or  Base 
is  necessary. 


FI6.4 


Rubber  Top-L if +s  are  usually 
^/i€>"  Thick  and  thus  serve  the 
Purpose  of  Two  Leather  or 
Poper  Lifts  in  Heel  Building 
besides  costing  less. 


Complete  Heels  for  Shoes  may  be 
made  of  the  following  Combinations 
Figures  1,2  and  5 
f  iguresl.Zand  4 
Figures 5  is  Complete. 


The  Whole  Rubber  Heel  Requires  Less  Labor  and  Fewer  Parts  Than  the  Leather  Heel 


I  said  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  the  whole  heel  had  not  sold 
as  well  as  the  half  heel  and  apparently  because  of  its  excessive 
weight  and  improper  shape.  Unfortunately,  most  whole  rubber 
heels  have  the  appearance  of  rubber  boot  heels  and  no  amount  of 
sanding  and  trimming  have  converted  them  into  anything  satis- 
factory in  appearance.  The  greater  volume  of  rubber  of  a  whole 
heel  makes  the  weight  more  apparent,  and  you  will  get  the  effect 
I  am  trying  to  describe  if  you  will  take  a  finished  boot  that  has 
been  heeled  with  a  whole  rubber  heel  and  lift  it  by  the  top.  In- 
stead of  the  toe  pointing  down  as  it  should,  the  added  weight  of 
the  rubber  heel  will  make  the  heel  point  down  and  that  is  ju.st 


you  appreciate  it  when  your  office  force  dons  rubber  heels  and 
yet  you  allow  your  children  to  play  around  home  with  stccl-shod 
leather  heels? 

Even  a  little  study  of  the  rubber  heel  market  shows  unlimited 
possibilities.  Whether  you  wish  to  manufacture  a  high  grade 
heel  or  a  low  grade  one  your  interest  can  be  stimulated  if  you 
will  visit  a  high  class  shoe  store  for  information  concerning  the 
high  class  demand  and  question  the  manager  of  your  local  5  and 
10  cent  store  as  to  the  size  of  his  orders  for  the  lower  grade 
article.  If  you  go  further  and  call  on  a  jobber  of  shoe  findings 
you   will  l)e  amazed  at  the  traffic  in   that  direction.     The  pos^i- 
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bililics  in  manufacturing  liccls  lor  110,0CX),tXK)  people  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  fiy-by-night  charlatans  who  peddle  their 
wares  to  the  unsuspecting  public.  The  field  is  so  fertile  that  it 
throws  out  a  challenge  to  the  best  manufacturing  talent  of  the 
rubber  industry,  and  at  a  time  when  other  lines  of  your  business 
may  be  dull  it  offers  a  lucrative  departure  for  those  who  will 
engage  in  it  seriously. 


ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA 


rVLUjwiNX  the  usual  quiet  period  prevalent  during  August 
*  of  each  year  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  which  conditions 
may  be  explained  by  reason  of  the  custom  to  omit  all  meetings 
during  that  month  and  the  vacation  season,  this  organization's 
activities  have  taken  new  life  during  the  current  month,  and 
from  all  indications  seem  to  point  toward  a  very  successful 
year. 

DIVISION  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Manufac- 
turers' Division  met  in  New  York  on  September  14.  and  a 
most  interesting  discussion  was  held,  not  only  with  respect  to 
those  subjects  presented  in  the  docket,  but  general  trade  con- 
ditions as  well. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division  held  in  the  Association  rooms  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  which  some  questions  of  paramount  interest  to  all 
tire  manufacturers  were  considered.  There  was  also  present 
at  the  meeting  a  committee  representing  the  Federal  Highway 
Coimcil,  composed  of  S.  M.  Williams,  chairman  of  that  organ- 
ization, Mr.  Dahl,  vice-president  of  the  White  Co. ;  Mr. 
Brosse?u,  president  of  the  International  Motors,  and  Mr.  Blod- 
gett  of  the  Autocar  Co.,  and  these  gentlemen  explained  the  work 
of  the  Council  in  its  relation  to  "good  roads"  throughout  the 
countrj'. 

aUESTIONNAIKE  NO.   102 

The  report  with  regard  to  responses  received  under  question- 
naire \o.  102  recently  sent  out  by  the  Association  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Association  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
which  is  acting  as  its  statistical  agent  in  the  matter  of  question- 
naires, is  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Questionnaire 
Xo.  103,  which  is  to  cover  the  period  from  January  1  to  j'une  30, 
1920,  will  shortly  be  promulgated. 

APPEABANCE    OF   THE    TEAFFIC  COMMITTEE   BtFORE    THE    RAILEOAD 
FREIGHT    CLASSIFICATION    COMMITTEE 

The  Railroad  Freight  Classification  Committee  held  hearings 
during  the  month  of  August  concerning  two  subjects  which 
are  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  rubber  industry.  One 
of  these  subjects  was  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  Trafific 
Committee  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  applicable  to  pneumatic 
tires  in  carloads  to  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  gener- 
ally known  as  western  classification  territory.  Proposal  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  was  for  a  reduction  in  ratings  on  pneumatic 
tires  in  carloads  from  second  class  to  third  class  with  a  mini- 
mum carload  loading  weight  of  20,000  pounds,  the  same  as  applies 
in  Eastern  and  Southern  territories.  As  a  counter-proposal,  the 
Classification  Committees  proposed  third  class  rates  uniformly 
throughout  the  country  with  minimum  carload  loading  weight 
of  24,000  pounds.  The  Traffic  Committee  appeared  at  this  hear- 
ing and  submitted  statistics  and  other  facts  which  it  is  felt  con- 
clusively upheld  its  contentions  that  third  class  rates  are  proper 
for  this  class  of  traffic,  with  a  minimum  carload  loading  weight 
not  to  exceed  20,000  pounds. 

The  other  subject  before  the  Classification  Committees  was 
■with  respect  to  a  revision  of  the  specifications  for  railroad  con- 
tainers for  shipments  of  rubber  footwear.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Classification  Committees  that  all  containers  for  rubber  foot- 
wear 'be   protected   against   losses    through    pilferage   and    other 


causes  by  additional  metal  straps,  and  analysis  of  this  proposal 
developed  that  the  expense  that  would  be  placed  upon  the  foot- 
wear manufacturers  would  result  in  greatly  increased  costs 
totaling  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Statement 
was  made  by  the  Railroad  Classification  Committees  that  this 
investigation  had  brought  out  so  much  additional  information,  a 
great  deal  of  which  is  submitted  by  the  Traftic  Committee,  that 
a  further  investigation  will  be  made  by  the  carriers  before  any 
definite  action  is  taken  by  them.  With  respect  to  this  matter,  it 
is  also  confidently  felt  that  the  facts  submitted  have  convinced 
the  Classification  Committees  that  no  change  should  be  made 
in  the  present  regulations  of  the  carriers. 

SEPTEMBER  MEETING  OF  THE  TEAFFIC  COMMITTEE 

The  regular  monthlj-  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Committee  was 
held  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  at  the  Fort  Cumberland  Hotel. 
This  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one,  a  large  number  of 
subjects  that  had  been  docketed  for  consideration  having  been 
disposed  of.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  given  con- 
sideration is  the  proposal  of  the  carriers  for  a  freight  classi- 
fication that  shall  be  uniform  as  to  ratings  throughout  the 
country.  This  proposal  has  not  yet  reached  development  where 
concrete  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  shipping  public,  but 
is  one  that  is  already  receiving  the  active  consideration  of  the 
Traffic  Committee. 


SIXTH     NATIONAL     EXPOSITION     OF     CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

THE  Sixth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  was 
held  September  20-25,  1920,  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York. 

The  exhibits  were  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous  show 
and  included  a  wide  range  of  industry.  Daily  conferences  were 
held  during  the  exposition,  at  which  many  chemical  and  economic 
problems  were  discussed  by  leading  experts  and  many  important 
manufacturing  operations  were  illustrated  by  moving  pictures. 

Of  the  exhibits  of  special  interest  to  rubber  men  the  following 
are  cited : 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  showed  practical  commercial 
applications  of  acid-resisting  hard  rubber.  A  hard  rubber  cen- 
trifugal pump  was  shown  in  operation,  in  connection  with  lines 
of  hard  rubber  pipe  and  fittings.  Two  columns  of  hard  rubber, 
10  inches  in  diameter,  mark  the  furthest  step  that  has  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  large  pieces  in  this  material.  .-\  single 
acting  pump,  tanks,  pails,  dippers,  etc.,  were  also  on  display.  A 
collection  of  samples  of  hard  rubber  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  forty  representative  cliemicals  for  a  period  of  a 
year  demonstrated  the  actual  resistance  which  this  material  offers 
to  the  commoner  corrosive  solutions. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  exhibited  products  manufac- 
tured from  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt,  including  Genasco  mineral 
rubber.  A  brochure  was  distributed  describing  and  illustrating 
the  operations  of  mining  and  refining  Trinidad  asphalt  from 
Bermudez  Lake. 

The  Bristol  Co.  displayed  their  well  known  recording  instru- 
ments for  pressure,  vacuum,  temperature,  electricity,  speed,  etc. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  had  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  full-size  apparatus  for  vacuum  drying,  evaporating,  sugar 
bag  filtration,  etc.,  exemplifying  the  latest  developments  in  these 
lines. 

J.  P.  Devine  &  Co.  showed  full-size  vacuum  drum  dryers,  cham- 
ber dryers  and  other  apparatus  in  process  of  construction.  This 
company  holds  a  leading  place  in  the  chemical  industries  due  to 
its  success  in  designing  important  apparatus  for  the  manufacture 
of  explosives  and  other  chemical  products  demanded  by  the 
war  emergency. 

Eagle-Piciier  Lead  Co.  Model  of  a  sublimed  white  lead  plant 
illustrating  the  manufacture  of  this  pigment  was  shown,  together 
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with  samples  of  many  lead  products  for  paint,  rubber  and  other 
manufacturing  uses. 

The  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.  exhibited  a  model  of  their  hu- 
midity dryer  for  crude  rubber  and  other  material,  and  a  varied 
line  of  samples  of  products  dried  by  their  process. 

Innis,  Speiden  &  Co.  showed  samples  of  industrial  chemicals, 
colors  which  the  company  manufacture,  also  samples  of  a  variety 
of    waxes    some   of    which    find    use    in    rubber    manufacturing 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  exhibited  a  variety  of  chemicals,  colors, 
dyestuffs,  gums,  waxes,  oils,  etc.,  of  which  they  are  dealers. 
Their  classified  catalog  of  these  ^oods  shows  an  extended  list 
of  compounding  ingredients  adapted  for  the  rubber  trade. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.  had  on  view  samples  of  their  silent 
driving  chains,  which  operate  at  uniform  speed  and  run  quietly 
without  jar  or  slip. 

National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.  This  exhibit  was  devoted 
to  showing  an  extensive  line  of  dyes  and  intermediates  manufac- 
tured by  the  company,  displayed  to  advantage  in  a  stage  setting 
of  life-like  figures  costumed  in  up-to-date  fashions. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  featured  the  route  of  manufacture 
of  their  various  zinc  products  from  the  ore.  These  products 
were  all  displayed,  including  zinc  oxide,  liihopone,  albolith,  a 
new  light-resisting  pigment,  besides  many  manufactured  forms 
of  metallic  zinc. 

Salmon  Falls  Manufactiiring  Co.  Fabric  for  automobile 
tire  building  was  shown,  impregnated  with  the  sulphur-terpene 
product  known  as  Toron,  which  not  only  increases  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  treated  fabric  but  increases  the  adhesion  of  rubber 
to  both  fabric  and  rubber,  besides  producing  other  important 
effects.  A  line  of  automobiles  tires  and  solid  tires  was  shown 
in  demonstration  of  these  claims. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
recording  thermometers  and  gages,  exhibited  a  new  type  of  ther- 
mometer and  a  new  watchman's  recording  attachment-  applied  to 
their  recording  gage. 

Henry  L.  Scott  &  Co.  Two  testing  machines  were  shown,  one 
electrical,  for  fabrics,  with  recording  chart  device,  and  one  hand- 
power  for  paper  testing. 

C.  J.  Tacli.\bue  Manuf-vcturing  Co.,  maker  of  ihermomoters, 
gages  and  control  apparatus  for  many  manufacturing  purposes, 
featured  the  Witham  system  of  automatic  temperature  control. 

Taylor  Instrument  Co.'s  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  that  showing  the  development  of  indicating,  recording  and 
regulating  instruments. 

Westinchouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  One  feature 
of  the  display  was  the  arc  furnace  regulating  and  control  panels. 
The  electric  furnace  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful expansion  of  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries, 
and  the  Westinghouse  company  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  development  of  electric  furnaces  since  their  inception. 

Whitall  Tatum  Co.  A  very  complete  line  of  its  "Nonsol" 
chemical  glassware  constituted  the  larger  part  of  this  company's 
display.  It  was  supplemented  by  an  exhibit  of  rubber  corks  and 
tubing  for  chemical  purposes,  made  by  the  company. 


CRIMSON  ANTIMONY' 

Crimson  antimony  has  been  the  most  generally  satisfac- 
torj-  red  pigment  used  in  coloring  rubber  compounds.  It  has 
good  coloring  power,  is  fairly  stable,  especially  in  press  cures.  In 
open  cures,  however,  everyone  using  this  pigment  has  expe- 
rienced difficulties,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  change  from 
the  unstable  oxysulphide  to  the  stable  black  sulphide.  This 
reaction  takes  place  at  times  only  to  a  slight  extent,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  ruin  the  value  of  crimson  antimony  as  a  coloring  in- 
gredient, and  it  is  most  pronounced  on  the  surface  of  the  rubber 

'By    John    M.    P.ierer.    Toston    Woven    Ho«e    &    Rubber    Co.,    Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


compound  where  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  live  steam. 
Such  a  variety  of  possibilities  may  cause  this  change,  that 
many  explanations  are  possible.  If  crimson  antimony  is  not 
manufaciurcd  under  proper  conditions,  it  will  not  cure  satis- 
factorily in  open  steam,  and  so  far  as  known  there  is  no 
chemical  test  that  will  detect  the  difficulty  except  trial.  The 
presence  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  alkaline  substances  in  a 
compound  will  always  cause  trouble ;  sulphurous  acid  when 
present  to  the  extent  of  0.2  of  one  per  cent  will  cause  trouble 
and  is  positive  proof  that  the  crimson  antimony  has  not  been 
properly  made.  Any  crimson  antimony  will  darken  if  vul- 
canized in  open  steam  at  an  excessive  temperature.  A  tem- 
perature corresponding  to  SO  pounds  is  the  limit. 

DEVELOPIN&  NEW   HAITUFACTURING  METHODS 

Prior  to  1914,  no  satisfactory  crimson  antimony  was  made 
in  this  country  and  at  least  10  per  cent  of  that  imported  was 
not  satisfactory  for  open  steam  cures.  .\t  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  we  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for 
crimson  antimony,  or  manufacture  it  ourselves.  The  manu- 
facture of  crimson  antimony,  as  outlined  in  the  literature,  led 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  easier  to  manufacture  this  pigment 
than  to  find  a  substitute.  We  started  to  develop  a  method  of 
manufacturing  this  pigment  by  these  methods,  but  soon  learned 
that  while  the  methods  outlined  in  the  literature  might  be  satis- 
factory foe  manufacturing  crimson  antimony  for  calico  print- 
ing, they  were  far  from  giving  a  product  that  would  vulcanize 
in  open  steam,  even  under  ten  pounds,  steam  pressure.  We  had 
little  success  in  finding  a  substitute,  so  we  continued  our  efforts 
to    manufacture    a    satisfactory   product. 

The  manufacture  of  crimson  antimony,  like  that  of  many  other 
chemical  substances,  can  frequently  be  carried  out  in  labora- 
tory batches  and  give  satisfaction,  but  when  the  same  method 
is  tried  on  a  commercial  scale  it  will  not  be  successful.  We 
have  developed  processes  which  on  a  small  scale  apparently 
were  satisfactory,  but  on  trial  in  large  batches  they  would  in- 
variably darken,  the  cause  of  this  darkening  not  always  being 
apparent.  We  began  by  trjHng  to  obtain  antimony  trichloride 
by  treating  the  metal,  oxide,  and  sulphide  of  antimony  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  But  we  were  unable  to  obtain  uniformly 
good  results.  We  eventually  discovered  that  we  were  not  ob- 
taining pure  antimony  trichloride  and  that  unless  this  is  done 
a  satisfactory  crimson  antimony  cannot  be  obtained. 

If  antimony  trichloride  made  by  the  above  methods  be  dis- 
tilled, it  will  invariably  be  found  that  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid  will  come  from  the  still,  then,  antimony  trichloride,  but 
before  distillation  is  complete,  the  material  in  the  flask  will 
change  in  appearance  and  the  distillation  will  leave  a  large 
amount  of  antimony  tri-oxide.  This  antimony  oxide,  when 
boiled  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  does  not  change  to  oxysul- 
phide,  but   to    antimony    trisulphide. 

We  tried  making  antimony  trichloride  by  treating  antimony 
metal  with  sulphur  chloride,  the  action  taking  place  in  an  Iron 
retort,  and  then  distilling  the  antimony  trichloride.  This  gave 
antimony  trichloride,  from  which  we  are  able  to  make  satis- 
factory crimson  antimony,  but  the  reaction  was  so  violent 
that  it  was  difficult  to  control.  The  retort  was  short-lived,  and 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  find  one  which  would,  for  any  great  time, 
withstand  the  action  of  antimony  trichloride,  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  reaction  takes  place. 

Graphite  retorts  were  quite  satisfactory  for  a  few  distilla- 
tions, but  the  walls  of  the  retort  soon  absorbed  so  much  anti- 
mony trichloride  that  they  would  invariably  break  when  the 
third  or  fourth  distillations  were  attempted.  Stoneware  retorts 
would  probably  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  but  we  changed 
our  method  before  making  a  trial. 

We  next  made  antimony  trichloride  by  passing  chlorine  over 
metallic  antimony  in  a  water-cooled  receptacle  from  which   the 
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antimony  trichloride  was  siphoned  from  the  bottom.  To  this 
we  added  sufficient  water  to  prevent  crystallization.  Tlie  sub- 
stance is  antimony  trichloride  with  one  molecule  of  water. 
This  is  a  deliniie  chemical  compound,  fairly  stable;  and  does  not 
change  to  antimony  tri-o.xide.  This  material,  when  added  to 
an  excess  of  water,  is  precipitated  as  antimony  oxychlorlde, 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory  substance  to  convert  to  oxysul- 
phide  with  sodium  thiosulpliate.  If  precipitation  is  carrica  out 
properly  crimson  antimony  will  result,  which  will  cure  satis- 
factorily. 

COMMEBCIAL  PROCESS 

The  following  procedure  will  give  good  results  on  a  com- 
mercial scale : 

To  135  pounds  of  antimony  trichloride  add  15  pounds  of 
water  to  keep  it  in  a  liquid  and  stable  form  while  it  is  being 
manufactured.  This  is  poured  into  a  large  tank  containing 
about  60  cubic  feet  of  water,  where  it  is  slightly  mixed  by 
wooden  paddles  and  converted  to  antimony  oxychloride.  At 
this   point   add   21    pounds   of   wliiting   to   reduce   the   acid   con- 


centration so  that  the  formation  of  antimony  oxysulphide  is 
not  hindered  when  the  thiosulphate  is  added.  This  step  in 
the  procedure  is  important;  for  if  the  reaction  is  attempted  at 
too  high  an  ,icid  concentration,  side  reactions  take  place.  Four 
hundred  eighty  pounds  of  commercial  sodium  thiosulphate  are 
now  poured  into  the  lank,  and  the  whole  immediately  agitated 
by  four  steam  jets.  The  steam,  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
agitating  and  heating  the  solution.  The  heating  is  continued 
for  approximately  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  desired  color  is 
obtained.  The  steam  is  then  shut  off  and  approximately  250 
cubic  feet  of  water  quickly  run  into  the  tank  to  stop  the  reaction. 
(The  time  of  heating  depends  on  local  conditions.) 

The  material  is  now  allowed  to  settle  and  is  washed  tliree 
times  by  decaniation.  It  is  then  washed  free  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  a  filter  press,   and   dried  at  a  low  temperature. 

We  have  been  continuously  manufacturing  crimson  antimony 
by  this  method  since  the  spring  of  1915,  and  during  that  time 
have  had  only  250  pounds  of  unsatisfactory  material,  and  this 
was  due  tu  carelessness. 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Stress-Strain  Curve 


By  IVilliam  B.  IViegaiid' 


MUCH    of    practical    value    will    be    found    in    the    following 
excerpts   from   Mr.  Wiegand's  interesting  paper,  read  he- 
fore  the   Rubber   Section   of  the   Toronto   Branch   of   the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  February  27,  1920. 

STRESS-STRAIN     RELATIONSHIP    OF    RUBBER 

Among  the  many  interesting  physical  properties  of  rubber, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  its  stress-strain  relationship. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  rubber  stress-strain  curve  are 
familiar  to  everyone.  They  were  first  described  in  detail  by 
Yillari  in  1869.  Hooke's  Law  of  proportionality  of  stress  to 
strain,  which  is  universally  true  of  most  of  the  structural  mate- 
rials within  their  elastic  limits  is,  of  course,  not  valid.  The  ratio 
of  stress  to  strain  is  constantly  changing.  In  other  words. 
Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  is  in  the  case  of  rubber  not  a  con- 
stant but  a  rate.  Nevertheless,  rubber  is  the  only  substance  for 
which  Young's  modulus  is  an>-thing  else  than  a  mathematical 
calculation.  You  can  actually  measure  Young's  modulus  in  the 
case  of  rubber,  because  you  can  stretch  it  to  twice  its  length  and 
measure  the  stress  required  to  do  so. 

Rubber  is  the  only  substance  for  which  the  elastic  limit  ex- 
tends out  as  far  as  the  actual  rupture  point.  Whereas,  in  the 
case  of  metals,  the  first  part  of  the  curve  is  stiff  and  the  latter 
parts  show  a  yielding  region,  vulcanized  rubber  is  yielding  at 
first  but  stiffens  or  tightens  up  later  on.  These  extraordinary 
stress-strain  relationships  of  rubber  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  physicists  of  the  19th  century. 

The  most  exhaustive  and  masterly  studies  of  the  elastic  prop- 
erties of  vulcanized  rubber  were  carried  out  by  Professor  H. 
Bouasse  of  the  University  of  Toulouse,  who  published  his 
memoirs  in  1904.  Bouasse  had  carried  out  extensive  work  on  the 
elastic  properties  of  other  materials  and  was  attracted  to  rubber 
by  the  unequalled  large  scale  of  its  properties  of  extension.  He 
saw  an  opportunity  of,  as  it  were,  magnifying  the  ordinary 
elastic  constants  and  being  able  to  study  the  phenomena  of  hys- 
teresis and  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  these  properties  to 
better  advantage.  Bouasse  worked  in  the  main  with  pure  gum 
mixings  containing  only  rubber  and  sulphur. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Bouasse's  well-established  gen- 
eralizations. They  are  valid  both  for  pure  gum  and  for  heavily 
compounded   mixings. 


•Director    of    Manufarturing.    .^mcs-^olclcn•McCready,    Limited,    Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


1.  The  elastic  modulus  decreases  with  increasing  elon- 
gation, passes  through  a  minimum  and  then  increases 
rapidly  up  to  the  breaking  point. 

2.  As  the  cycles  are  repeated  the  modulus  correspond- 
ing to  any  given  elongation  decreases,  first,  very 
quickly,  then  slowly,  finally  reaching  a  practically 
constant  value.  Thus,  in  arbitrary  units,  a  series  of 
values  for  the  first  three  cycles  (at  a  given  elonga- 
tion) were  816,  535,  and  460. 

3.  The  hysteresis  in  the  moduli  is  also  very  great  after 
the  first  cycle,  but  is  already  small  in  the  third  cycle, 
and  after  five  cycles  is  almost  gone. 

Perhaps  Bouasse's  broadest  generalization,  and  one  which  has 
profound  technical   significance,   is   the   following: 

Every  stretching  of  vulcanized  rubber,  every  re- 
duction in  length,  in  general  every  change  of  form, 
tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  modulus  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  elongation.  Also  every  rest 
tends  to  augment  it  and  this  augmentation  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  position  of  rest  is  nearer  to  zero 
extension. 

Practical  illustrations  of  this  will  occur  to  all.  A  stiff  rubber 
band  can  be  "softened"  by  a  few  preliminary  stretchings.  A 
laboratory  test  piece  which  slips  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  testing 
machine  before  rupture  gives,  on  retesting,  quite  abnormal 
values.  In  short,  the  physical  properties  of  vulcanized  rubber 
(as  of  course  those  of  crude  rubber)  are  a  function  of  its  pre- 
vious life  history. 

HYSTERESIS 

Let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the  retraction  curve,  which  dif- 
fers markedly  from  the  extension  curve.  The  area  contained 
between  the  two  curves  is  called  the  hysteresis  loop.  There 
is  no  more  important  quantity  in  the  whole  rubber  technology 
than  the  area  of  this  hysteresis  loop.  Boileau,  in  1856;  Villari, 
in  1869,  and,  above  all,  Bouasse  and  Carriere,  in  1903,  have,  along 
with  others,  been  pioneers  in  the  study  of  hysteresis.  These 
workers  found  that  the  hysteresis  diminished  as  the  number  of 
cycles  increased,  and  finally  reached  an  approximately  fixed  value. 
The  difference  between  the  first  two  cycles  was  greater  than 
that  between  any  other  two.  Schwartz  found,  in  1910,  that  the 
area  of  the  loop  became  fixed  sooner  in  a  high  grade  than  in  a 
low  grade  of  rubber.  He  also  found  that  when  cycles  were  gen- 
erated  to   a  constant   final   load,   the   increasing  extension   at  the 
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end  of  each  cycle  was  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  cycle  in  question.  Also,  and  naturally,  these  workers 
found  that  the  shorter  the  extension  the  narrower  was  the 
hysteresis  loop. 

Another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Bouasse  and  confirmed  by 
Schwartz  is  that  the  greater  the  speed  of  generation  of  the  cycle 
the  greater  will  be  its  area.  You  will  at  once  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  in  regard  to  the  internal  heating  of  solid 
tires.  Not  only  do  excessive  driving  speeds  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  hysteresis  loops  per  second  and,  therefore  also  the  heat 
liberated,  but  they  also  actually  increase  the  calories  of  heat 
generated  per  revolution  of  the  wheel 

One  aspect  of  hysteresis  is  at  least  encouraging,  namely,  that 
the  area  of  the  loop  diminishes  with  increased  temperature.  We 
may  be  thoroughly  thankful  that  the  converse  is  not  the  case. 
Solid  tires  and  tlie  breaker  strips  in  pneumatic  casings  would 
go  to  pieces  in  no  time  if  there  were  not  this  compensating  law. 
Incidentally   this   temperature   relationship   strongly   suggests   the 


effect  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Joule  effect.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  very  first  stages  of  extension  are  accpmpanied 
by  a  slight  cooling  effect.  The  corresponding  cooling  which 
accomparjies  retraction  of  the  stretched  rubber  is  definitely  less 
than  the  heating  effect  on  the  extension.  This  difference  repre- 
senting the  net  increase  in  thermal  content  of  the  sample  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  hysteresis  loop,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  This  heat  must  be  attributed  to  internal  friction  in 
the  rubber. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  thermodynamical  behavior 
of  vulcanized  rubber  with  that  of  better  understood  systems. 
Gases  when  expanded  or  compressed  isothermally  develop  pro- 
nounced thermal  effects.  In  fact,  the  energy  expanded  during 
compression,  for  example,  is  all  turned  into  heat.  Steel  springs, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  examples  of  systems  which  develop 
practically  no  thermal  effects  when  deformed.  All  of  the  work 
done  on  the  system  appears  as  potential  energy  of  strain. 

Vulcanized   rubber  is  intermediate  between  a  gas  and  a  steel 
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resemblance  in  many  respects  of  rubber  to  a  viscous  liquid.  In 
fact,  Shcdd  and  Ingcrsoll  use  the  term  "viscosity  loop"  rather 
than  hysteresis  loop   for  this  reason. 

THERMAL  PHENOMENA 
In  the  year  1805,  Gough  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  that  when  he  stretched 
a  strip  of  rubber  and  held  it  to  his  lips  it  felt  warmer  than 
before  stretching.  Page,  in  1847,  made  the  same  observation. 
Finally  Joule  also  recorded  the  fact  that  while  metals  and  other 
materials  cooled  on  stretching,  rubber,  on  the  contrary,  warmed. 
Lord  Kelvin  applied  Le  Chatelier's  principle  of  equilibrium  and 
predicted  that  if  this  was  so,  stretched  rubber  must  contract  on 
.heating.     Joule    confirmed   this   by   actual    experiment,    and   the 


spring.  When  rubber  is  stretched  the  work  done  turns  partly 
into  potential  energy  of  strain  and  partly  into  heat.  In  the  case 
of  an  ideal  rubber  or  compound  (that  is,  one  which  shows  com- 
plete reversibility),  all  of  the  heat  liberated  during  extension 
will  be  reabsorbed  during  retraction  and  likewise  all  of  the 
work  done  will  be  regenerated,  thus  leaving  the  sample  in  the 
same  thermal  as  well  as  meclianical  state  as  it  was  before 
stretching.  Such  a  rubber  would  not  heat  up  in  a  casing  or  solid 
tire  any  more  than  would  a  perfect  gas,  when  alternately  ex- 
panded and  compressed.  There  would  be  no  hysteresis.  Actually, 
of  course,  the  heat  is  not  completely  reabsorbed  and  the  energy 
is  correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  thus  convenient  to  keep  in 
mind  the  two  thermal  values  involved  in  any  cycle  of  extension 
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and  retraction,  namely,  QR  or  reversible  heat  and  QF  or  fric- 
tional  heat,  which  is  non-reversible  and  which  accumulates  when 
a  rubber  article  is  subjected  to  repeated  strains. 

The  production  of  rubber  compounds  and  cures  for  which 
QF  is  a  minimum  should  be  one  of  the  focal  researches  for  us 
all.  The  profound  eflfcct  of  mineral  additions  upon  this  quantity 
is  already  a  part  of  technical  knowledge.  The  fundamental 
reasons  for  this  inter-relationship  are  deserving  of  our  best 
thought.  They  lead  us  into  the  arcana  of  rubber  structure. 
INVERSION  POINTS 

In  1898  Lundal  discovered  that  if  a  given  load  was  applied 
to  a  rubber  sample  under  gradually  increasing  temperatures, 
there  was  one  temperature  at  which  the  addition  of  the  load  in 
question  would  cause  no  heating,  and  in  fact  above  which  it 
would  produce  cooling.  Conversely  at  any  given  temperature 
he  found  that  there  was  a  critical  load  at  which  there  would 
be  no  thermal  effect.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  lower  was 
the  value  of  this  critical  load.  Thus  in  a  particular  example 
raising  tlie  temperature  from  18  degrees  C.  to  58  degrees  C.  in- 
creased the  critical  load  from  44  to   102  grams. 

The  technical  importance  of  these  points  of  inversion  in  the 
Joule  effect  is  manifestly  very  great.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  could  so  adjust  the  thickness  of  the  friction  and  skim  coat 
between  the  plies  of  fabric  in  our  casings  as  to  bring  the  actual 
strains  on  the  gum  stock  in  actual  service  on  the  road  to  the 
critical  point  of  inversion.  Under  such  conditions  there  would 
be  no  thermal  effect,  no  heating  up  of  the  stock,  no  perishing, 
no  ply  separation.  Obviously  it  will  be  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  industry  to  conduct  a  successful  research  along  the  lines 
of  determining  the  situation  of  these  critical  or  neutral  points 
as  the  state  of  cure  and  composition  of  the  various  mixings  are 
systematically  varied." 

TESTING   CRUDE    RUBBER 

Reference  is  made  to  the  method  of  Schidrowitz  which  will 
be  found  in  detail  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  December  1, 
1919,  page  149.  Briefly,  Schidrowitz  first  notes  that  the  stress- 
strain  curves  for  the  same  mixing,  but  with  advancing  cures, 
come  regularly  down  the  paper  and  never  intersect.  The  stiff 
parts  of  the  curves  are,  moreover,  parallel  to  each  other. 

Second,  the  inclination  or  s'.ope  of  the  final  part  of  the  curve 
is  an  index  of  the  quality  of  the  crude  rubber  under  test.  The 
flatter  the  curve,  that  is,  the  less  the  slope,  the  better  the  crude 
as  ordinarily  estimated. 

Joule,  Kelvin,  Bouasse,  Rontgen  and  the  other  master  physi- 
cists were  interested  mainly  in  the  correlation  of  the  properties 
of  rubber,  as  rubber,  with  those  of  other  materials.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  vitally  interested  in  knowing  how  one  rubber 
and  one  compound  differs  from  another  in  its  physical  proper- 
ties. Reference  will  therefore  now  be  made  to  some  of  our  own 
experiments  designed  to  bring  out  the  comparative  behavior  of 
a  few  of  the  more  generally  used  inorganic  compounding  in- 
gredients. These  included  carbon  and  lampblack,  china  clay,  red 
oxide,  zinc  oxide,  glue,  whiting,  fossil  flour,  and  barytes. 
BASIC   MIXING 

In  order  to  avoid  the   tedium  of  doing  a  series  of  cures  for 

each  mi.\ing,  a  base  mix  was  developed  containing. 

Parts  by  weight 
Fine  Para lOO 

Litharge 30 

Sulphur  5 

By  volume  this  is : 

Volumes 
Rubber  100 

Litharge 3 

Sulphur    2'/! 

In  this  mixing  the  accelerator  and  sulphur  are  so  balanced 
as  to  preserve  a  practically  flat  curing  condition   over  a  range 

^For  a  discussion  of  the  cause  of  Joule  effect  and  many  other  matters. 
reference  is  made  to  a  forthcoming  volume  by  Professor  G.  S.  Whilby  •{ 
McGill    University,    Montreal,   Canada. 


of  cure  from  IS  to  45  minutes  at  40  pounds  of  steam.  To  this 
base  mi.xing  increasing  amounts  of  each  pigment  were  added 
on  the  volume  basis.  The  additions  were  continued  until  the 
stock  grew  so  dry  and  leathery  on  the  mill  as  to  be  unworkable. 
The  cures  were  made  in  an  ordinary  laboratory  press  and  the 
test  pieces  stretched  on  a  Scott  machine. 
BARYTES 

X"ote  the  unchanged  curvature  of  the  base  mixing  curve.  In- 
creasing additions  of  this  pigment  have  merely  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  curve.  Barj-tes  is  nothing  but  a  diluent.  It 
adds  no  useful  property  to  any  compound,  but  on  the  other  hand 
detracts  from  both  the  tensile  strength  and  elongation.  For 
this  very  reason  very  large  proportions  (up  to  150  volumes) 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  hundred  volumes  of  rubber  before 
the  stock  became  unmanageable. 

FOSSIL   FLOUR 

This  pigment  shows  signs  of  disturbing  the  basic  stress-strain 
curve.  There  is  less  curvature.  The  curve  has  moved  toward 
the  "load"  axis.  A  compound  containing  fossil  flour  is  definitely 
stiffer  than  one  containing  barytes.  However,  after  30  volumes 
have  been  added  there  is  no  more  rotation  of  the  curve,  which 
merely  shortens,  as  in  the  case  of  barytes.  The  fossil  flour  parti- 
cle is  smaller  than  the  barytes  particle,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
change  in  behavior  after  30  volumes  is  most  simply  explained 
by  assuming  an  agglomeration  of  the  fossil  flour  particles,  at 
this  stage,  into  larger  complexes,  generating  less  rubber  surface. 
The  total  quantity  absorbed  by  the  gum  was  in  this  case  only 
75  volumes. 

WHITING 

Here  again  the  curve  shows  some  displacement  (stiffening) 
up  to  an  addition  of  20  volumes  of  the  pigment.  Thirty  volumes 
adds  nothing  to  the  effect,  and  we  assume  that  between  these 
two  volumes  agglomeration  has  set  in.  The  ma.ximum  absorp- 
tion of  pigment  was  in  this  case  125  volumes.  Those  who  use 
more  than  20  volumes  of  whiting  in  a  compound  must  disclaim 
any  beneficial  effects  on  the  physical  properties. 

GLUE 

This  was  added  in  the  jelly  state.  Up  to  20  volumes  there 
was  a  definite  displacement  of  the  curve  indicating  that  glue  is 
not  a  mere  diluent,  like  barytes,  but  exerts  a  definite  stiffening 
or  toughening  action  in  a  compound.  The  tensile  at  break  is, 
however,   lowered. 

ZINC  OXIDE 

This  pigment  shows  a  marked  reinforcing  or  stiffening  effect 
on  the  compound.  The  tensile  strength  at  rupture  is  maintained 
undiminished  up  to  a  volume  addition  of  20  volumes. 

Beyond  this  the  curve  recedes,  as  in  the  case  of  barytes.  Ag- 
glomeration of  particles  has  set  in.  Up  to  20  volumes  zinc  im- 
proves wearing  power.  Beyond  this  it  partakes  more  and  more 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  diluent.  The  best  white  treads 
contain  not  much  more  than  20  volumes  of  zinc  to  1(X)  of  rubber. 

The  maximum  absorption  was  in  this  case  about  125  volumes. 
RED    OXIDE 

This    useful    (and   sometimes   treacherous)    pigment    shows   a. 
reinforcing  action  up  to  15  volumes.    Beyond  this  is  agglomera- 
tion.    The  tensile  docs  not  hold  up  so  well  as  with  zinc. 
CHINA   CLAY 

China  clay  vies  with  zinc  oxide  as  a  re-inforcing  agent.  The 
rotation  of  the  curve  is  even  more  marked  than  with  zinc, 
although  the  breaking  tensile  is  less  well  maintained.  Twenty 
volumes  again  represents  the  maximum  loading  without  detract- 
ing from  the  physical  properties.  Naturally,  clays  differ  marked- 
ly according  to  their  origin  and  colloidal  condition.  The  above 
result  must  be  regarded  as  only  an  individual  finding. 

LAMPBLACK 

We  now  approach  royalty  in  the  pigment  realm.  Note  the 
steady,   clear-cut,   downward  progression   of   the   curves   toward 
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the  load  axis,  indicating  greater  and  greater  toughness.  And 
yet  the  breaking  tensile  holds  up  splendidly.  A  stock  containing 
20  volumes  of  lampblack  possesses  stress-strain  properties  re- 
sembling in  type  those  of  steel  and  other  rigid  bodies;  the 
curve  is  practically  linear,  that  is,  Hooke's  Law  applies.  There 
is  none  of  the  usual  flabbiness  at  low  elongations.  It  is  no 
wonder  such  a  stock  wears  better  as  a  tire  tread  than  one 
made  up  even  of  zinc  oxide  or  the  finest  grade  of  china  clay. 

Beyond  20  volumes,  however,  aggregation  again  supervenes 
and  the  pigment  reverts  to  the  barytes  class. 

CARBON    BLACK 

We  come  now  to  the  king  of  pigments.  The  re-inforcing 
qualities  of  lampblack  are  here  displayed  in  superlative  degree. 
Instead  of  being  diminished  or  at  best  maintained,  the  breaking 
tensile  is  markedly  improved.  Linear  (Hooke's  Law)  stress- 
strain  conditions  begin  early  and  continue  unabated  up  to  40 
volumes. 

Particle  aggregation,  with  resultant  collapse  of  the  reinforcing 
effect  is  postponed  to  40  volumes,  which  is,  of  course,  un- 
approached  by  any  other  pigment, 

NUMEIRICAL   MEASURE   OF    REINFORCING   ACTION 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  a  suitable  quantitative  means  of 
assessing  the  toughening  effect  of  these  various  pigments  on 
compounds  containing  them  in  varying  amounts.  One  method 
consisted  in  measuring  the  rotation  or  displacement  of  the  curve 
toward  the  load  axis  by  simply  taking  the  height  (or  elongation) 
at  a  definite  load,  say  of  16,000  grams  per  square  millimeter. 
The  trouble  with  this  method  was,  of  course,  that  it  took  no 
account  of  the  lowering  of  the  tensile  at  rupture,  which  property 
varies  greatly  with   different  pigments. 

The  method  finally  chosen  was  developed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  conditions  governing  the  phenomenon  of  abrasive  wear. 
Take  for  example  an  automobile  casing  tread.  "Wear"  here 
consists  in  the  gouging  or  tearing  out  of  small  masses  of  gum, 
due  to  impact  upon  the  road  surface.  Now  a  numerical  meas- 
ure of  impact  is  the  work  done  on  each  little  mass  of  rubber. 
If  this  work  can  be  stored  up  without  stressing  the  rubber  sub- 
stance past  its  rupture  point  the  mass  will  stay  in  place.  The 
less  energy  it  can  so  absorb,  the  easier  it  will  be  torn  from  its 
moorings. 

Now  the  energy  absorption  is  in  each  case  represented  by  the 
area  contained  between  the  .stress-strain  curve  and  the  elonga- 
tion axis.  This  area  was  therefore  measured  by  a  planimeter 
and  the  results  calculated  to  foQt-pounds  per  cubic  inch  of 
original  stock. 

The  curves  in  the  graphs  show  the  remarkable  results  obtained. 
Foot-pounds  per  cubic  inch  are  plotted  against  volume  percen- 
tages of  pigment   added  to  the  base. 

The  base  mix  stored  up  450  foot-pounds.  The  addition  of 
barytes  continuously  diminished  the  energy  content.  Fossil  flour, 
glue,  whiting  and  red  oxide  all  behave  in  essentially  the  same 
manner.  China  clay,  however,  is  capable  of  slightly  increasing 
the  energy  content.  Zinc  oxide  and  lampblack  run  neck  and 
neck,  showing  marked  increases.  Carbon  black  is  again  the 
winner,  and  if  not  added  in  excess  of  25  volumes  may  increase 
the  energy  content  up  to  nearly  150  per  cent  of  its  original  value. 

SPECIFIC    SURFACE 

These  facts  point  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
within  the  rubber  matrix  of  a  disperse  phase,  such  as  carbon 
black,  which  must  be  regarded  as  chemically  inert,  may  never- 
theless profoundly  alter  the  characteristics  of  the  system.  The 
subjoined  table  indicates  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  effects 
run  parallel  with  the  specific  surfaces  developed  by  the  various 
pigment  phases. 

The  particle  diameters  here  shown  were  determined  micro- 
scopically and  are  of  course  only  approximate,  particularly  in  the 
case   of  the   finer   pigments.     The   surface   developed   per   cubic 


inch  of  pigment  was  in  each  case  calculated  from  the  observed 
average  diameter  of  the  particles.  The  values  range  from  30,000 
(barytes)  to  2,000.000  (carbon  black),  and  if,  for  simplicity, 
we  assume  that  the  adhesive  force  between  the  rubber  sub- 
stance and  the  pigment  is  the  same  in  all  classes,  the  enormous 
differences  in  the  area  of  contact  are  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  striking  differences  in  physical  properties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  zinc  oxide  increases  the  energy  absorption 
of  a  compound  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  be  accounted 
for  by  its  specific  surface,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  this 
case   there   is  also  an   exceptional  surface  tension   behavior. 

WORK  OF  H.  F.  SCHIPPEL 

'llic  fundamentally  important  work  done  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  SchippeP,  showed  that,  contrary  to  general  assumptions,  com- 
pounded rubber  under  strain  undergoes  relatively  large  volume 
increases  which  must  be  attributed  to  a  separation  of  each  pig- 
ment particle  from  its  rubber  matrix,  doubtless  forming  a 
vacuum  at  each  pole.  He  found  increases,  at,  for  example,  200 
per  cent  elongation,  ranging  from  1.5  per  cent  for  carbon  black 
to  over  13  per  cent  for  barytes.  The  volume  increases  ran 
roughly  parallel  with  the  size  of  the  pigment  particles,  zinc 
oxide  again  occupying  an  anomalous  position. 

Schippel's  results  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  reinforcing  action  of  the  finer  pigments.  These  resist  the 
increase  of  the  free  surface  energy  necessary  to  separate  them 
from  their  rubber  matrix.  When  a  carbon  black  stock  is  stressed 
to  rupture,  the  work  done  on  the  rubber  phase  must  be  increased 
by  an  amount  representing  the  increase  in  surface  energy  re- 
quired to  separate  each  particle  of  carbon  from  its  surrounding 
bed  of  rubber.  In  the  case  of  a  coarse  pigment,  such  as  barytes, 
this  increase  in  surface  energy  is  negligible. 

The  fact  that  with  the  finer  pigments  the  rubber  remains 
nearly  uniformly  anchored,  instead  of  pulling  free  along  the 
poles  of  each  particle,  must  also  result  in  a  more  uniform 
stress  on  the  pure  rubber  phase  and  so  contribute  materially 
to  the  enhanced  tensile  properties  and  "energy  capacity"  of  the 
compound. 

Displace-  Total  Volume 

Apparent         ment  of  Energy  of         Increase 

Surface     Stress-strain     Resilience     &  200%  EI. 
Pigment.  Sq.in  per  cu.in      Curve  Foot-pounds    Percentage 

Carbon  blacli   1.905.000 

Lamp  black   L524,000 

China  clay 304,800 

Red    oxide 152.400 

Zinc     oxide 152.400 

Glue    152,400 

Lithopone     101,600 

Whiting    60,950 

Fossil     flour 50,800 

Barytes     30.480 


In  the  above  table  are  brought  together  for  convenience  the 
various  properties  already  referred  to,  for  mixings  containing 
in  each  case  20  volumes  of  pigment. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known  wearing  properties 
of  the  various  compounds,  this  table  will  bring  out  the  funda- 
mental casual  connection  between  toughness  or  abrasive  power, 
capacity  for  storing  work,  and  bond  between  particle  and  rubber 
matrix  ;  all  three  of  these  being,  in  the  main,  functions  of  the 
degree  of  dispersion  of  the  rigid  pigment  phase. 

One  interesting  deduction  from  this  work  is  that  perhaps  the 
most  direct  and  accurate  way  of  determining  the  average  fine- 
ness of  an  unknown  pigment  is  to  take  its  stress-strain  curve 
in  a  standard  mixing,  measure  its  area  with  a  planimeter,  and 
compare  the  energy  content  with  that  of  a  known  pigment. 
The  application  of  this  method  to  a  glue  compound  gave  u 
particle  diameter,  which  was  later  confirmed  by  direct  micro- 
scopic examination  after  staining. 
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STEAM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VULCANIZING 
By  IVallcr  J.  Biltcrlich 
'T'liE  most  important  requirements  in  vulcanizing  rubber  prod- 
•*•  nets  are  even  temperatures.  Different  products  require 
varying  time  durations  of  cure  and  some  require  a  steady  rise 
in  temperature,  whereas  others  require  a  quick  rise  and  then  a 
constant  tempcratnrc.  The  steam  distribution  should  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  different  requirements. 

Engineers  who  are  not  familiar  with  vulcanizing  processes 
believe  that  rubber  plants  are  great  wasters  of  steam ;  how- 
ever, until  there  is  a  perfect  trap  on  the  market  that  will 
allow  a  steady  instead  of  a  fluctuating  circulation,  steam-traps 
will  be  by-passed  that  a  continuous  flow  of  steam  may  be  ob- 
tained  to  insure  even  temperatures. 

OPEN-CURE   METHOD 

In  this  method  the  steam  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
product  and  the  cure  is  accomplished  in  a  shell  vulcanizer  where 
pressures  between  20  and  70  pounds  are  used,  depending  on 
goods  to  be  vulcanized.  The  essentials  for  this  method  are 
dry  steam,  ample  supply,  and  quick  discharge.  The  former  may 
be  obtained  by  supplying  boiler  pressure  up  to  ISO  pounds,  super- 
heated  at    the    boiler,    directly   to    vulcanizer    and    reducing   the 
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Piping  for  5  by  16-Foot  Jacketed  He.mer 

pressure  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  valve  close  to  vulcanizer. 
This  has  a  superheating  effect  on  the  reduced  pressure  entering 
the  vulcanizer,  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  higher  pressure 
in   the  main   supply. 

A  superheating  effect  of  from  3  to  4  degrees  F.  is  sufficient  and 
if  superheated  steam  of  higher  temperature  is  in  the  main  supply 
pipe,  its  temperature  cannot  be  controlled  evenly  by  automatic 
vulcanizer  control.  To  overcome  this  efifectivcly  it  is  necessary 
to  install  a  saturator  which  is  a  commercial  temperature  control 
that  automatically  sprays  water  into  the  main  steam  supply, 
thereby  lowering  the  steam  temperature  to  within  3  to  4  degrees 
F.  of  its  saturated  value. 

Should  the  steam  be  wet  or  condense  as  it  enters  the  vul- 
canizer, the  goods  will  l)e  stained,  causing  a  defective  product. 
To  avoid  this  the  vulcanizer  is  warmed  up  first.  This  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways,  namely:  (1)  by  jacketing  the  shell 
vulcanizer  and  supplying  it  with  steam  at  higher  pressure.  The 
jacket,  however,  is  expensive  in  first  cost  but  some  goods  can- 
not be  cured  otherwise  with  good  results.  The  temperature  of 
the  steam  should  be  about  10  degrees  F.  higher  than  the  steam 
entering  the  vulcanizer;  (2)  by  installing  coils  in  the  interior  of 
the  vulcanizer  at  bottom  and  sides  and  supplying  steam  at  higher 
pressure;  (3)  by  using  compressed  air,  superheated  to  high  tem- 


peratures; (4)  by  using  a  combination  of  two  or  all  three  of  the 
above  methods,  depending  on   the  quality  of  goods  to  be  cured 
and  quality  of  steam  available. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  typical  piping  system  for  a  S  by  16-foot  jacketed 
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Superheating  Coils  and  Heated  Compressed  Air  System 

vulcanizer.  Fig.  2  shows  the  warming-up'  feature  with  super- 
heating  coils   and   the   heated   compressed   air   system. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  the  steam  supplied  through  perforated 
pipes  inside  the  heater  near  the  bottom  is  to  insure  hot  steam 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  supply  entered  near  the  top  the  hot  steam 
would  remain  near  the  top  and  the  bottom  would  be  lower  in 
temperature.  The  total  area  of  all  the  perforations  should  be 
at  least  10  per  cent  less  than  the  area  of  the  pipe  to  create  an 
equal   velocity  through  each   perforation. 

The  several  bottom  outlets  serve  two  purposes,  one  of  which 
is  to  drive  out  all  the  air  which  is  heavier  than  steam  and  which 
if  mixed  with  steam  during  vulcanization  has  a  powerful  oxidiz- 
ing effect  on  the  product.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
locate  the  outlets  as  close  to  each  end  of  the  vulcanizer  as  pos- 
sible as  this  is  where  the  air  is  most  likely  to  pocket.  The  other 
purpose   is    for    quickly    discharging    the   steam  at   the    end    of 
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the  cure  to  prevent  overcuring  and  to  allow  immediate  removal 
of  the  goods. 

In  this  respect  the  main  return  pipe  should  be  amply  large 
with  no  back-pressure  valve  on  the  exhaust  riser.  In  pit  vul- 
canizers   for  tires,  overcuring  is  prevented  by  flooding  the  vul- 
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canizer  with  cold  water  at  the  end  of  the  cure.  A  source  of 
trouble  encountered  with  return  pipes  is  the  eating  avva3'  of 
the  pipe,  fittings  and  valves,  due  to  the  action  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion   of    sulphurous    acid    formed    after    vulcanization    from    the 
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sulphur  dioxide,  the  effect  of  which  is  worse  than  a  strong 
solution. 

Lead-lined  pipes  and  fittings  have  been  used  but  even  they  are 
attacked  by  the  acid  especially  at  the  joints.  Extra  heavy  cast- 
iron  flanged  or  wrought-iron  welded  flanged  pipe  with  extra 
heavy  cast-iron  flanged  fittings  will  give  best  and  longest  serv- 
ice. Steel  pipe  should  never  be  used.  When  monel  metal 
diaphragm  disks  become  pitted  they  may  be  replaced  at  con- 
siderably less  expense  with  an  alio}'  of  90  per  cent  aluminum 
and   10  per  cent  copper  which  gives  equally  good  service. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  steam  goes  to  waste,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  steady  circulation  is  required,  and  because  an  un- 
obstructed exhaust  is  required.  The  only  possible  re-use  may 
be  obtained  by  the  installation  of  a  specially  constructed  water 
heater  built  of  very  heavy  copper  coils  or  tubes  and  cast  iron 
shell,    allowing  free   passage   of   the   e.xhaust   steam.      Even   this 
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Circulation  Without  Mechanical  Means 

cannot   be   guaranteed   to   withstand   the   acid    fumes   more   than 
several  years. 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  AND  THERMOMETER  RECORDERS 
The  importance  of  automatic  control  of  the  steam  supply  and 
exhaust   to  maint.iin   even   temperature  can   hardly   be   overesti- 


mated and  a  liberal  installation  of  thermometer  recorders  in 
different  sections  of  the  vulcanizer  will  be  well  repaid  in  the 
perfection  of  the  product,  if  the  steam  supply  and  exhaust  are 
regulated  to  make  them  record  alike.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  having  a  central  control  room  with  all  recorders 
mounted  on  a  panel  in  front  of  an  operator  who  can  control  the 
diaphragm  valves  with  aid  of  compressed-air  needle  valves. 
One  operator  can  take  care  of  two  or  more  vulcanizers.  The 
thermometer  bulbs  become  pitted  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  can  be  renewed  by  an  alloy  consisting  of  75  per  cent 
lead,  15  per  cent  antimony  and  10  per  cent  tin. 
CLOSED-CURE  METHOD 
In  the  closed-cure  method  the  product  is  cured  through  the 
medium  of  air  heated  from  the  radiation  of  steam  coils,  and  is 
accomplished  in  a  box-type  heater  where  no  pressure  occurs. 
They  are  usually  built  of  the  following  materials:  (1)  wood, 
sheet  iron,  asbesto-cel  and  magnesia;  (2)  tile,  sil-o-cel  or  burnt 
cork  and  magnesia;  (3)  structural  sheet  iron,  asbcsto-cel  and 
magnesia.  All  depending  on  cost,  insulating  qualities,  and  fire 
hazard.  No.  2  and  3  being  the  preferred  class.  Broken  up  air 
space  gives  the  best  insulating  qualities  and  can  be  obtained 
with  asbesto-cel. 
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The  Use  of  Mechanically  Operated  Shutters 

Fig.  3  shows  a  typical  heater  absolutely  square  for  better 
distribution  of  its  piping  arrangement.  With  good  insulation 
a  ratio  of  one  square  foot  of  pipe  surface  to  five  cubic  feet  of 
contents  will  produce  temperatures  up  to  300  degrees  F.  with 
steam  at  100  pounds  pressure.  The  number  of  supplies  is  de- 
termined by  size  of  the  heater.  A  heater  about  20  feot  square 
should  have  at  least  four  supplies,  each  of  which  should  be  con- 
trolled automatically  by  temperature  control  equipment. 

Ideal  vulcanizing  conditions  are  obtained  in  absolutely  still 
air  with  even  temperatures  but  the  latter  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  still  air  and  therefore  a  minimum  of  circulation  should  be 
striven  for  in  order  to  obtain  even  temperature  throughout  the 
heater.  The  following  methods  may  be  used  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose:  (1)  use  of  a  slow-moving  paddle  directly  over  the 
steam  coils;  (2)  use  of  a  blower  with  perforated  galvanized 
iroa  pipes,  drawing  the  hot  air  over  the  coils  and  discharging 
it  at  the  top  of  the  heater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  capacity  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute  of  blower  should  be  25  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  the  heater;  (31  use  of  galvanized  iron  air  ducts 
without  mechanical  means  of  circulation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S; 
(4)  use  of  shutters  in  combination  with  any  one  of  the  above 
methods  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Automatic  controls  and  tempera- 
ture recorders  should  be  provided  liberally  as  mentioned  under 
the  open-cure  method. 
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ELECTRICAL   HEATERS 

Experimenis  have  been  made  in  using  electric  current  in  place 
of  steam  for  closed  heaters,  with  good  results.  Its  operating 
cost,  however,  with  cost  of  current  per  K.  W.  and  steam  per 
boiler  horsepower  being  equal  is  more  than  100  per  cent  greater 
than  the  steam.  Its  advantages  arc  as  follows:  (1)  flexibility, 
allowing  heaters  to  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  plant  requiring 
wiring  only  and  no  expensive  steam  mains  and  returns;  (2) 
lower  maintenance  expense;  (3)  better  control  either  hand  or 
automatic.  When  current  is  cheaper  it  would  not  surprise  the 
writer  to  sec  more  electrical  heaters  used  for  the  closed  type. 

For  hydraulic  presses  steam  is  the  better  agent  because  of  the 
ease  in  maintaining  an  even  temperature  in  the  platens.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  cast  iron  platens  are  small  and  of 
uniform  thickness  and  only  require  a  steady  circulation  of 
steam  at  a  given  pressure. 

VAPOR    CURE    HEATERS 

Where  goods  are  cured  with  acid  fumes  generated  from  air 
heated  by  steam  coils,  the  temperatures  are  under  ISO  degrees 
F.  and  '.he  same  general  design  of  closed-type  heater  can  be 
followed  but  no  mechanical  means  of  air  circulation  is  required 
because  the  heaters  are  generally  built  considerably  smaller. 
Acid-resisting  materials  such  as  asbestos  and  magnesia  should 
be  used  on  the  interior,  and  if  any  wood  or  metal  is  used  it 
should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  asphaltum. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  all  rubber 
goods  must  be  cured  the  importance  of  vulcanization  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  time  and  money  spent  for  its  improvement 
to  insure  uniform  product  will  be  well  repaid  by  increased  orders. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DENTAL  RUBBER 

By  Arthur  C.  Squires 

THE  MANUFACTURE  of  dental  rubber  is  a  highly  specialized 
branch  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry.  This  material 
is  supplied  to  the  dental  trade  in  unvulcanized  sheets  for  the 
purpose  of  making  individual  dental  plates.  Dental  rubber  must 
be  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  foreign  matter.  It  should 
possess  strength,  light  gravity,  permanent  color,  the  quality  of 
packing  easily  in  the  vulcanizing  molds,  and  cure  in  55  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  320  degrees  F.  It  must  finally  take  a  high 
polish. 

A  variety  of  colors  are  made   for  the  dental  trade  including 
pink,  maroon,  orange,  and  jet  black  in  plain  and  mottled  finish. 


Glass  Top  Cutting  Table 

Jet  black  dental  rubber  is  the  strongest  and  lightest  in  gravity. 
Dark  orange  is  the  strongest  of  the  colored  rubbers,  and  maroon, 
comes  next. 

Pink   dental    rubber   is   used   only   as   a   facing   to   match   thei 
natural  gums  of  the  individual  wearer.     Owing  to  the  amount 


of  white  pigment  used  in  combination  with  other  colors  in  pro- 
ducing a  natural  pink  gum  color,  the  strength  of  pink  dental 
rubber  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  lighter  gravity  rubbers.  A 
plate  would  not  be  strong  enough  if  made  entirely  of  pink  rubber 
and  therefore  it  is  utilized  only  in  gum  facings. 

The   following  list  shows   the  great  variety  of  colors  used  in 
the  dental  trade : 


No. 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Colors 
Light    orange 
Medium  orange 
Dark  oranue 
Mottled  lisht  red 
Mottled  dark  red 
Plain  maroon  red 
Jet  black 
Coal  black 
Light  pink 


No. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Colors 
Medium  pink 
Kosc  pink 
Snow  white 
Red   palate 
Black  palate 
Sunset  orange 
Mottled  maroon 

(1)  Weighted 

(2)  Weighted 


Numbers  3.  6,  7,  9  and  17  dental  rubbers  are  most  used; 
however,  the  greater  number  of  colors  are  made  under  special 
brands  for  the  dental  depots  and  sold  exclusively  by  them. 

As  a  matter  of  history  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to 
1897.  the  Imperial  Rubber  Works  of  New  York  City  imported 
a  white  vulcanite  base  to  which  color  was  added  and  milled  at 
the  works  of  this  company.  After  many  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments the  writer  succeeded  in  producing  a  pink  dental  rubber, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
January  1,  1897.  Practically  the  same  recipe  is  now  used  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  standard  pink  dental  vulcanite. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  processes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dental  rubber : 

Bolivian  rubber  is  considered  to  be  the  strongest  and  best 
rubber    for   this   purpose,   and   after   a   thorough   washing   on   a 


Sheet  Stock  Smoothing  Table 

cracker-washer,  the  thin  sheets  of  rubber  are  then  rewashed 
on  a  smooth-roll  mixer  equipped  with  water  connections  for 
constantly  spraying  the  stock.  During  this  operation  the  mill 
rolls  are  closed  as  tightly  as  possible,  for  the  thinner  the  sheets 
the  better  the  result.  After  washing,  the  thin  sheets  of  raw 
gum   are   thoroughly  dried  in  a   vacuum   drier. 

The  washed  and  dried  rubber  is  then  broken  down  on  a 
regular  mixing  mill,  this  operation  requiring  at  least  three  hour^ 
time,  as  the  stock  must  be  extremely  soft  before  adding  the 
compounding  ingredients  in  order  to  insure  their  perfect  distri- 
bution throughout  the  batch. 

Two  grades  of  sulphur  are  generally  used  in  compounding 
dental  rubber,  ordinary  flour  of  sulphur  for  all  inottled  vul- 
canite, and  lac  sulphur  for  plain  colors,  such  as  pink,  maroon, 
light,  medium  and  dark  orange  rubbers.  There  are  three  colors 
of  specially  manufactured  vermilion,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  G.  O.,  which 
may  be  combined  to  produce  certain  required  colors.  In  combin- 
ing sulphur  with  vermilion  it  is  necessary  to  sift  the  mixture  in 
a  rotary  sifting  machine. 

Particular  attention  sliould  be  given  to  the  mixing  and  milling 
operation  which  is  performed  on  an  ordinary  two-roll  mixer. 
The  front  roll  should  be  coated  with  the  soft,  broken  down 
stock,  one  to  two  inches  thick.  In  adding  the  ingredients  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  rubber  to  break  or  the  surface 
of  the  rolls  to  be  exposed.  Nor  should  the  compound  be  added 
to  the  batch  faster  than  the  soft  milled  rubber  can  absorb  it. 

The  following  typical  dental  rubber  compounds,  taken  from 
"Crude  Rubber  and  ConipoHnding  Ingredients."  are  interesting  in 
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showing   the   various    ingredients    and   the    proportions    used    in 
practice. 

Dental — Light   Pink  Dental — Red   Palate 

Fine  Para   16.0       Fine    Para    62.S 

Lithopone    (green    seal) 56.0       Lac    sulphur    12.5 

Lac    sulphur    6.0       Dark   vermilion    22.0 

Lime     2.0       Lime     3.0 

Pale    vermilion    20.0  ^                „             ,,^ 

Ultramarine  blue    Trace  Dentai^-Black  Weighted 

Dental— Black  Palate  F'"e   Para    20.5 

Lac  sulphur   15.5 

Fine   Para    77.0       Lime     1.0 

Lac  sulphur   15.0       Pure  tin   foil 615 

Lampblack     4.0       Raw    linseed    oil 1.5 

Lime     4.0 

After  the  mixing  operation  is  complete,  the  rubber  is   trans- 
ferred  to   a    refining   mill,    the    rolls    of    which    are   set   closely 


NEW  RUBBERIZED  AIRSHIP  FABRICS 
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Method  of  Equally  Dividing  Glazed  Hollands  by  Tearing 

together  and  between  which  the  rubber  is  passed  seven  times 
in  order  to  attain  the  desired  results. 

Calendering  dental  rubber  differs  from  ordinary  practice  in 
that  absolute  smoothness  is  not  required  in  the  soft  calendered 
sheets,  as  they  are  piled  on  a  special  smoothing  table  where  any 
unevenness  is  removed.  Another  difference  is  the  use  of  glazed 
Hollands,  running  85  yards  to  the  roll,  on  which  the  dental  rubber 
is  calendered.  The  selvage  of  the  hollands  is  removed  by  tear- 
ing, and  the  width  of  the  sheet  divided,  also  by  tearing,  into  equal 
widths  of  18  or  20  inches.  It  is  not  practical  to  sheet  dental 
rubber  on  full  width  goods. 

The  calendering  operation  consists  in  feeding  the  rubber  stock 
in  small  quantities  from  the  warming  mill  to  the  calender,  the 
thickness  of  the  calendered  sheet  being  regulated  by  the  adjust- 
ment between  the  center  and  top  rolls,  while  the  width  is  gov- 
erned by  two  cutting  knives.  An  average  batch  of  dental  rubber 
is  60  pounds. 

As  the  sheet  of  hollands  passes  between  the  center  and  bottom 
rolls,  the  rubber  sheet  is  laid  continuously  on  the  fabric  by  pres- 
sure of  the  middle  roll,  and  wound  up  on  the  stock  shell.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  calendering,  the  roll  is  removed  to  the 
cutting  room  and  eight-foot  lengths  are  cut  from  it  and  piled 
one  upon  the  other  on  the  smoothing  table  where  any  unevenness 
in  the  sheets  will  disappear,  due  to  the  softness  of  the  calendered 
stock. 

This  special  table  for  cutting  dental  rubber  is  provided  with  a 
plate-glass  top,  10  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  .^j^-inch  thick. 
A  10-foot  straight-edge,  a  T-square,  a  cutting  knife,  and  dividers 
complete  the  equipment.  Two  sheets  of  rubber  are  then  removed 
from  the  smoothing  table  and  placed  rubber  side  down  on  the 
cutting  table.  The  width  and  length  of  cuts  to  be  made  are  laid 
off  on  the  sheet  with  the  dividers  and  the  cutting  is  done  with 
the  hand  knife  guided  by  the  straight-edge  in  the  longitudinal 
cuts  and  the  T-square  in  the  cross-cuts. 

When  the  two-ply  sheet  has  been  cut  into  the  required  sizes 
they  are  removed  from  the  cutting  table  and  a  sheet  of  hollands 
is  placed  on  the  exposed  rubber  surface  of  each  sheet  for  pro- 
tection. The  sheets  of  dental  rubber  are  then  stamped,  weighed, 
boxed,  and  delivered  to  the  shipping  room. 


Fabrics  for  the  gas  envelopes  of  lighter-than-air  craft  usually 
consist  of  cotton  cloth  coated  with  rubber.  The  requirements 
are  high  strength,  light  weight,  low  diffusion,  water  resistance 
and  durability.  The  most  important  of  all  is  durability,  and  ex- 
tended observations  show  that  the  intensity  and  time  of  exposure 
to  sunlight  varies  the  life  of  rubberized  fabric  to  a  great  extent. 
Dirigibles  operating  off  the  Florida  peninsula  and  using  envelopes 
made  with  a  fabric  that  a  year  ago  was  considered  to  be  of 
standard  quality  have  had  a  useful  period  of  not  over  thirty  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  replacement  of  gas  is  necessary,  which 
reduces  the  operating  period.  Envelopes  made  of  the  same  fabric 
and  operated  off  waters  adjacent  to  Long  Island  have  shown  an 
average  useful   life  of  fifty  days  before  deflation  was  necessary. 

The  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association  has  learned  that  a 
study  of  British  and  other  foreign  practice  in  fabric  manufac- 
ture, combined  with  the  results  of  extended  exposure  tests  car- 
ried out  under  various  climatic  conditions  with  fabric  made 
experimentally  in  this  country,  has  led  to  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  what  are  believed  to  be  improved  rubberized  fabrics 
that  withstand  the  sun's  action. 

The  cloths  that  are  used  to  the  greatest  extent  are  known  as 
AA,  BB  and  DD,  respectively  2-ounce,  2.5-ounce  and  4.5-ounce. 
All  are  of  long-staple  Sea  Island,  Egyptian  or  Arizona-Egyptian 
cotton,  40.5  inches  wide  when  finished,  with  a  tolerance  of  ^- 
inch.  The  other  specifications  follow : 
Cloth  AA. 

Weight:     2.1   ounces,  maximum  per  square  yard. 

Tensile   strength;     30   pounds  minimum    for   either   the    warp   or   filling 
finished. 

Count:      118  threads  minimum  per  inch  either  way,  finished. 
Cloth    BB. 

Weight:     2.65  ounces  maximum  per  square  yard,  finished. 

Tensile    strength:    45     pounds    minimum     for    cither    warp    or    filling, 
finished. 

Count;     128   threads   minimum   per   inch   either   way,    finished. 
Cloth    DD. 

Weight:     4.6  ounces  maximum   per  square  yard,   finished. 

Tensile   strength;     65   pounds   minimum    for   either   warp    or    filling,   fin- 
ished. 

Count:     95    threads    minimum    per   inch    in    the    warp   and    105    threads 
minimum  per  inch  in  the  filling  finished. 

After  weaving,  a  careful  inspection  is  made  of  the  cloth,  both 
before  and  after  desizing  and  washing.  All  slubs  and  imperfect 
spots  are  marked  so  that  they  may  be  cut  out  before  rubberizing. 
The  cloth  is  then  passed  through  spreaders  which  apply  thin 
coats  of  Para  rubber  solution  containing  only  a  very  minor  per- 
centage of  sulphur  and  litharge  without  the  usual  organic  cure 
accelerators  previously  used.  This  thin  rubber  solution  fills  up 
the  interstices  of  the  weave.  Much  heavier  rubber  dough  is  then 
applied  as  the  process  proceeds. 

After  twenty  to  twenty-five  coats  are  spread  and  dried,  a  con- 
tinuous, gas-tight  film  is  produced.  High  count  cloth  and  heavy 
proofing  give  the  minimum  diffusion.  For  instance,  with  a  2-ply 
BB  cloth  having  a  gas  film  of  3H  to  4  ounces  there  is  obtained 
very  low  diffusion,  .^dded  weights  of  proofing  applied  to  higher 
count  cloth  would  probably  induce  but  slightly  better  results 
than  are  obtained  with  the  above  construction.  Two  plies  of  the 
treated  cloth  are  stuck  together  by  means  of  roll  ply  machines. 
The  fabric  is  then  wound  on  drums,  wrapped  and  steam  cured 
at  carefully  controlled  temperatures,  pressures  and  periods  of 
time.  Colored  proofing  is  then  added  which,  it  is  believed,  con- 
stitutes an  important  factor  in  reducing  tlie  action  of  light.  The 
exterior  of  the  fabric  is  faced  with  an  aluminum  coat  which  acts 
as  a  continuous  light  reflecting  coat. 

The  inner  or  gas  side  of  the  fabric  is  coated  with  one-half  to 
one  ounce  of  pure  rubber  per  square  yard  which  helps  to  keep 
the  cloth  moistureproof,  reduces  diffusion  and  makes  a  good 
sticking  coat  for  successful  taping.  The  tape  is  applied  both 
to  the  exterior  and   interior. 


Declared  exports  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  from  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  totaled  $194,825  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1920. 


Replete  with  information  for  rubber  manufacturers — H.  C. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and   Compounding  Ingredients." 
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Toron  Patents  and  Products' 


ALL  rubber  manufacturers  will  be  interested  in  securing  the 
practical  results  claimed  for  the  use  of  the  patented  sul- 
phur-terpene  compound  known  as  Toron.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  increase  of  strength  imparted  by  the  material  to 
fiber  and  increased  adhesion  of  friction  to  fabric  treated  with  the 
material;  also  its  ability  to  bond  firmly  together  metal  and 
rubber. 

The  nature  and  method  of  production  of  this  material  are 
quoted  below  from  the  patent  application. 

SULPHUR-TERPENE  COMPOUNDS 

It  is  possible  to  treat  terpenes  and  certain  of  their  derivatives 
with  sulphur  to  produce  useful  sulphur-terpene  compounds. 
When  treatment  is  completed  the  product  is  a  hard  mass,  soluble 
alone  or  with  other  substances,  and  useful  for  coating  surfaces 
or  impregnating  and  coating  the  fibers  of  absorbent  materials.  If 
the  chemical  reaction  is  moderated  or  stopped  short  of  com- 
pletion, the  product  is  more  or  less  viscous  or  semi-solid,  and 
is  available  for  use  alone  or  in  solution  or  in  admixture  with 
other  materials. 

PROCESS    OF    MAKING    TORON 

One  process,  by  wliich  this  sulphur-terpene  compound  can  be 
produced  is  thus  described : 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  sulphur  are 
placed  in  a  suitable  converter,  in  the  neck  of  which  is  fixed  a 
condenser  suitably  arranged  to  pass  back  into  the  converter  the 
products  of  condensation.  An  outlet  is  also  provided  for  re- 
moval of  the  gases  generated  during  the  reaction  without  loss  of 
the  volatile  constituents.  The  contents  of  the  converter  are 
heated  to  melt  the  sulphur.  The  reaction  is  well  determined  by 
the  time  a  temperature  of  ISO  degrees  C.  is  reached. 

During  the  ensuing  period  of  one  hour,  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  175  degrees  C,  the  mass  being  agitated  preferably  with 
air,  and,  during  the  next  two  hours,  the  temperature  is  raised  12.5 
degrees  C.  each  hour,  with  lessened  or  no  agitation.  During  the 
reaction,  which  appears  to  be  progressive,  the  sulphur  reacts  with 
the  turpentine,  partly  to  combine  with  it  and  partly  to  set  hydro- 
gen free  from  the  turpentine  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Also  secondary  reactions  take  place,  resulting  in  removal  of  the 
sulphur  introduced  into  the  terpene  residue  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  production  of 
char.  It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  the  temperature  is  mod- 
erated. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  PRODUCT 

The  product  thus  produced,  when  cooled  to  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, is  a  hard,  brittle  mass  resembling  mineral  rubber.  It 
breaks  with  a  fracture,  showing  curved  surfaces  presenting  a 
glassy  luster.  When  manipulated  between  the  fingers  the  ma- 
terial becomes  plastic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  partly  soluble  in 
acetone,  soluble  in  turpentine  with  reaction,  and  soluble  in  toluol 
and  xylol.  When  in  solution  it  will  pass  through  parchment  and, 
according  to  this  test,  is  non-colloidal. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  certain  of  these  hard  sulphur-terpene 
compounds,  produced  from  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  turpentine, 
as  described,  contain  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

When  the  reaction  has  reached  the  stage  when  free  sulphur  is 
no  longer  present  in  the  mass,  the  latter,  on  cooling,  is  a  black, 
viscous  liquid.  During  the  reaction  which  follows  that  stage,  if 
the  heating  is  continued,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  con- 
tinues, with  increasing  viscosity  of  the  mass  until  charring  occurs. 
The  reaction  therefore  may  be  interrupted  at  will,  and  sulphur- 
terpene  products  of  various  characteristics  and  properties  pro- 
duced as  desired. 

lUnitcd  States  patents  Nos.  1.349,909    to   1,349,914,  inclusive. 


The  semi-solid  products  produced  may  be  employed  for  coating 
or  impregnating  various  materials.  For  most  practical  purposes 
in  order  to  provide  a  quick-drying  coating  or  impregnating 
material  it  is  found  preferable  to  dissolve  the  hard  compound  in 
loluol,  xylol  or  their  equivalent.  For  many  purposes  other  sub- 
stances may  be  added  to  the  solution,  such  as  pigments  and  dis- 
solved crude  or  vulcanized  rubber. 

APPLICATIONS   OF    TORON 

The  practical  utility  of  a  material  possessing  the  properties 
exhibited  by  this  product  will  be  very  important  in  the  rubber 
industry.  The  practical  applications  are  covered  by  a  series  of 
patents. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  principal  functions  of  this  material 
in  rubber  goods  manufacture,  it  has  been  found  that  cotton 
falirics  impregnated  with  this  product  are  not  only  preserved  from 


Sections  of  Toron  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires 

deteriorations  but  gain  very  markedly  in  tensile  strength.  When 
such  impregnated  fabrics  are  friction-coated  the  penetration  and 
adhesion  of  the  rubber  composition  are  much  superior  to  those 
obtained  without  the  chemical  impregnation.  This  is  due  to  the 
lact  that  the  sulphur-terpene  compound  by  vulcanization  unites 
with  rubber  so  that  contiguous  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric 
cannot  be  stripped  apart  at  their  juncture. 

This  feature  constitutes  a  distinct  advantage  over  present  prac- 
tice in  the  manufacture  of  every  variety  of  rubber  goods  con- 
taining fabric  such  as  tires,  hose,  belting,  boots,  shoes,  etc. 

As  a  bonding  material  to  unite  rubber  to  iron  it  is  particularly 
effective  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber-covered  press  rolls  or 
solid  tires.  The  metal  is  first  surfaced  with  a  solution  of  the 
sulphur-terpene  material,  upon  which  are  built  several  plies  of 
toronized,  frictional  fabric  and  the  tread  composition.  The  sul- 
phur-terpene compound  and  the  rubber-sulphur  compound  react 
and  vulcanize  together  and  bond  solidly  to  the  metal. 

In  explanation  of  the  union  of  rubber  to  metal  the  theory  is 
offered  that  the  sulphur-terpene  compound  in  contact  with  the 
iron,  excludes  the  possibility  of  surface  oxidation,  and  that  the 
sulphur-terpene  compound  interacts  with  the  iron  to  form  a 
sulphur-iron  compound,  which  not  only  furnishes  a  protective 
coating  on  the  iron  surface,  but  also  acts  as  a  bond  between  the 
iron  and  the  .siilplnir-rubber  compound. 


SYRINGA    VULCANINE 

A  new  organic  accelerator  known  as  Syringa  Vulcanine  is 
being  supplied  to  the  rubber  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  conti- 
nental countries  by  the  English  manufacturers.  It  is  a  special 
drug  which  enhances  toughness  and  durability  without  decreas- 
ing the  resiliency  of  the  cured  product.  It  has  been  proved  of 
especial  benefit  in  the  manufacture  of  tire  treads,  rubber  heels, 
etc.  It  is  claimed  also  as  an  equalizer  of  vulcanization,  requiring 
less  sulphur  and  obtaining  more  uniform  results. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


INVESTIGATIONS   ON    DIFFERENT   COAGULANTS 

THE  FOLLOWING  SUMMARY  of  results  is  taken  from  the  paper 
by  Dr.  O.  de  Vries,  publislitd  in  Archief  I'oor  dc  Rubbcr- 
ctiUuur,  May,   1920. 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

Sulphuric  acid  has  been  used  on  several  estates  during  the  war. 
It  is  a  strong  coagulant  which  partly  or  wholly  replaces  the 
anti-oxidant,  sodium  bisulphite.  Small  quantities  used  for  coag- 
ulation do  not  give  large  deviations' in  properties  of  the  rubber, 
but  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  the  rate  of  cure  and  viscosity 
of  the  rubber  are  markedly  decreased  and  more  rapidly  than 
when  corresponding  amounts  of  acetic  acid  are  used.  Uni- 
formity in  rate  of  cure  of  the  product  is  more  difficult  to  pre- 
serve when  using  sulphuric  acid  as  coagulant  because  variations 
in   the   amount   used   may   always   occur   in   practice. 

Many  manufacturers  do  not  like  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid, 
as  they  fear  a  harmful  action  of  traces  left  in  the  rubber.  Aging 
experiments  have  not  shown  this  effect.  The  properties  of 
the  raw  or  vulcanized  product,  on  aging,  changed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  after  acetic  acid  coagulation.  The  slow  rate  of 
cure  caused  by  sulphuric  acid  changed  more  rapidly  than  with 
acetic,  and  the  abnormal  values  recovered  to  normal  ones,  as 
if  some  retarding  substance  had  gradually  disappeared. 

ALUM 

Alum  as  a  coagulant  is  very  largely  used  by  native  planters. 
Coagulation  proceeds  best  with  undiluted  latex,  in  which  three 
to  four  grams  per  liter  would  be  sufficient,  while  eight  to  12 
grams  give  rapid  coagulation.  Small  quantities  of  alum  cause 
a  marked  decrease  in  rate  of  cure  and  viscosity,  while  large 
doses,  such  as  are  often  used  to  obtain  rapid  coagulation,  give 
abnormally  slow-curing  rubber  with  a  low  viscosity.  The  tensile 
strength  shows  no  marked  deterioration,  no  greater  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  much  longer  time  of  cure.  The  slope  of 
the  stress-strain  curve  decreases  somewhat  by  larger  doses. 
ACETIC  ACID 

Acetic  acid  obtained  by  wood  distillation  has  the  drawback 
that  the  tarry  substances  are  difficult  to  remove  completely,  so 
that  crepe  cannot  be  prepared  with  it  and  the  color  of  the  sheet 
becomes  too  dark.  Acetic  acid  prepared  by  fermentation  of 
alcohol  is  cheap  and  a  good  coagulant.  Commercial  acetic  acid, 
if  cheap  enough,  is  preferred.  The  crude  acid  gives  rubber 
of  practically  the  same  properties  as  the  pure  commercial  acid. 

FERMENTED   COCONUT   WATER 

The  juice  from  coconuts,  on  fermentation,  gives  an  acid  that 
proved  satisfactory  as  a  coagulant.  Transport  of  this  dilute 
acid  fluid  is  too  expensive,  so  that  it  can  be  used  only  on 
estates  growing  both  rubber  and  coconuts.  Large  series  of  coag- 
ulation experiinents  proved  that  these  acids  gave  rubber  of 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  commercial  acetic  acid,  which 
are   uniform   over   just   as   long   periods. 

ACID   COFFEE  JUJCE 

The  acid  juice  obtained  when  fresh  red  coffee  berries  are 
allowed  to  ferment  for  some  days  in  water  was  tried  as  a 
coagulant,  but  as  it  has  a  dark  red  color,  crepe  cannot  be  pre- 
pared with  it,  and  sheet  also  takes  a  darker  red  than  usual. 
The  properties  of  the  rubber  from  some  experiments  seemed 
to  be  injured  somewhat.  This  coagulant  would  be  available 
only  during  the  few  months  of  the  coffee  harvest  and  is  not 
likely  to   gain   any   importance   except   in   emergencies. 

CRATER  LAKE  ACID  WATER 

Acid  water  from  a  crater  lake  in  the  volcano  Idjen  in  East 
Java   was   tried   as   a   coagulant.     It   has   a    strong   coagulating 


power,  containing  alum,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Its 
composition  varies  with  the  depth  from  which  it  is  taken  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  proved  injurious  to  the  properties  of 
the  rubber,  especially  when  used  in  large  quantities.  Aging 
tests  on  ruHbtr  coagulated  by  this  acid  crater  water  showed 
marked   deterioration   in   tensile  strength  and   viscosity. 

ALCOHOL 
Alcohol  and  denatured  spirits  were  tried  as  coagulants.  Coag- 
ulation is  quite  different  from  ordinary  acid  coagulation,  as  it 
is  instantaneous.  Wlierc  alcohol  mixes  with  the  latex  it  forms 
a  clot  and  no  further  coagulation  of  the  remaining  latex  occurs. 
Only  strong  alcohol  and  undiluted  latex  can  be  used,  else 
the  quantities  of  alcohol  become  much  too  large.  The  cost  of 
this  coagulant  is  ten  times  that  of  acetic  acid  even  when  using 
denatured  spirits  free  from  duty.  .-Mcohol  has  some  advantages 
for  trial  coagulations  and  experimental  purposes,  as  it  gives 
rapid  and  complete  coagulation.  Coagulation  by  alcohol  was 
found  to  leave  the  rate  of  cure  unchanged,  while  the  slope 
of  the  stress-strain  curve  was  always  steeper  and  the  viscosity 
mostly  lower.  The  tensile  strength  remains  unchanged  or  be- 
comes somewhat  less   (by  denatured  spirit). 

FORMIC  ACID 
Considering  the  price  and  coagulating  power,  formic  acid 
might  be  a  good  substitute  for  acetic  acid,  but  it  seems  to  be 
irregular  in  composition,  perhaps  sometimes  containing  for- 
maldehyde, and  gives  irregular  results,  notably  sometimes  a 
marked   decrease   in   rate   of  cure. 

LACTIC    ACID 

Lactic  acid  has  no  importance  as  a  coagulant  in  practice, 
as  it  is  too  expensive.  Since  this  acid  is  found  in  most  fer- 
mentation processes  and  plays  a  role  in  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion, and  in  different  fermented  saps,  such  as  coconut  water, 
some  experiments  were  made  with  it.  The  properties  of  the 
rubber  were  found  to  be  unaltered,  except  for  a  sinall  decrease 
in   rate  of  cure. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

An  experiment  with  liydrochloric  acid  showed  that  a  strong 
dose  retarded  the  cure  very  much,  although  somewhat  less  than 
an  equivalent  dose  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  viscosity  and  tensile 
strength  deteriorated  markedly  and  the  slope  became  some- 
what better.  .Xfter  two  years  the  sample  became  tacky  and 
could  not  be  vulcanized,  while  the  viscosity  decreased  to  a  very 
low  figure.  The  samples  prepared  with  strong  doses  of  acetic 
and  sulphuric  acid  remained  unchanged  in  appearance,  though 
the   viscositv   decreased. 


BLACKENING   OF    RED    RUBBEJl   TUBE:Si 

The  black  spots  which  sometimes  appear  on  the  surface  of 
rubber  goods,  and  also  the  blackening  of  the  interior  during 
vulcanization,  are  most  likely  due  to  the  interference  of  iron.  This 
may  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  taking  special  precautions 
to  prevent  the  direct  contact  with  either  condensed  water  con- 
taining traces  of  iron  in  solution  or  suspension,  or  the  sulphiding 
and  subsequent  reducing  action  of  the  iron  surface  of  the  mandrel 
acting  on  the  red  antimony  in  the  red  rubber  goods.  Probably 
the  actual  blackening  is  not  caused  directly  by  the  formation  of 
ferrous  sulphide,  but  rather  that  the  iron,  in  conjunction  with  the 
water  vapor  present,  tends  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tem- 
porary solution  of  a  small  part  of  the  antimony.  This  results  in 
the  ultimate  reprecipitation  of  the  antimony  sulphide  in  the  black 
variety  on  the  part  affected. 
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Regarding  the  condition  wherein  the  complete  blackening  of 
the  whole  mass  of  rubber  occurs,  this  may  be  due  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rubber  mixing  (which  should  not  contain  accelerators 
that  have  as  the  principal  part  of  their  composition  alkali  hydrox- 
ide or  sulphide),  as  these  would  act  on  the  antimony  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  iron  salts  mentioned,  causing  solution  and  subsequent 
precipitation  of  the  antimony  as  black  sulphides.  It  should  be 
possible  with  a  good  antimony  and  the  right  kind  of  iron  oxide 
(if  it  is  desired  to  use  these  two  pigments  in  conjunction)  to 
produce  a  good  red  tube,  although  not  of  as  light  a  color  as  with 
antimony  alone.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  these  two  materials 
are  used  in  conjunction,  and  where  blackening  has  occurred,  a 
blank  should  be  tried  out,  using  the  antimony  alone.  It  will  be 
generally  found,  if  the  vulcanizing  conditions  are  comparable 
to  that  of  bulk,  that  the  antimony  is  at  fault  because  of  its  insta- 
bility under  the  vulcanizing  conditions. 

Where  crimson  antimony  has  been  found  to  be  unstable,  if  a 
little  magnesium  oxide  is  added  to  the  mixing  and  it  is  cured  in 
a  mold,  the  antimony  color  is  preserved  in  its  rich  bright  shade. 

Similarly,  when  the  same  mixing  is  cured  in  open  steam,  the 
outside  only  becomes  darkened.  This  varies  from  brown  to  coal 
black,  according  to  the  excess  of  magnesium  oxide  used  and  with 
the  degree  of  instability  of  the  antimony,  while  under  the  surface 
the  color  will  be  found  equal  in  shade  to  that  of  the  press-cured 
result.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  good  red  color  for  open 
steam  articles  with  an  unstable  antimony  may  be  obtained  if  care 
is  taken  to  determine  by  trial  the  exact  amount  of  magnesium 
oxide  to  use  in  the  mixing  rather  than  to  use  an  excess. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  red  iron  oxides  are  prone 
under  vulcanization  to  blacken  with  the  formation  of  ferrous 
sulphide,  our  experience  is  that  those  oxides  of  brick  red,  >  on- 
sisting  chiefly  of  Fe^Os,  do  not  change  color  except  for  a  slight 
darkening  toward  a  chocolate  shade  on  the  surface  of  open 
steam  cured  goods,  while  the  purple  oxides  and  brown  umbers 
keep  their  color  with  very  little  change.  In  colored  rubber  work 
generally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  open  steam  cured  re- 
sults must  not  be  confounded  with  the  results  obtained  from 
molded  or  press-cured,  as  the  conditions  are  entirely  different  as 
regards  the  effect  on  the  pigments  used  in  the  mixings. 

The  cause  of  the  antimony  blackening  when  cured  either  with 
or  without  the  admixture  of  iron  oxides  does  not  seem  to  arise 
from  the  small  trace  of  acid  that  is  generally  present  in  the  anti- 
mony pigment,  though  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  real  acid  excess 
would  tend  to  have  a  blackening  effect,  as  explained  in  the  previ- 
ous cases,  by  the  ultimate  solution  and  reprecipitation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  antimony.  Even  with  a  mixing  wherein  an  acid  sub- 
stitute was  used,  this  would  practically  be  neutralized  by  such 
materials  as  whiting,  magnesium  carbonate,  lime,  or  calcined 
magnesia  that  are  generally  present  in  such  mixings  where  white 
substitutes  are  used. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  red  sulphides 
of  antimony  to  revert  to  the  black  tri-sulphide  when  subjected  to 
sufficient  heat.  In  the  inert  atmosphere  of  a  gas  such  as  carbon 
dioxide,  the  temperature  at  which  such  blackening  is  complete  is 
155  degrees  C,  the  change  of  color  at  this  temperature  being  prac- 
tically spontaneous.  Longer  periods  at  lower  temperatures  (145- 
150  degrees  C.)  will  ultimately  produce  the  same  effect.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  cure  red  goods  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible  if  the  best  results  as  regards  color  are  desired.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  although  an  antimony 
may  be  found  to  blacken  when  heated  alone  in  steam  at  the  tem- 
perature to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected  during  the  ultimate  vulcani- 
zation when  compounded,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
will  give  bad  results,  because  it  has  been  proved  in  practice  that 
the  rubber  acts  to  a  large  degree  as  a  protective  coating  to  the 
red  antimony  particles  and  so  prevents  the  discoloration  taking 
place. 

In  conclusion,  to  prevent  the  blackening  of  all  red  goods  con- 
taining antimony,   (1)   see  that  the  mixing  is  correct,   (2)   select 


the  quality  of  the  materials  in  direct  regard  to  the  specific  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended,  (3)  make  trial  mixings  com- 
pounded and  cured  under  conditions  comparable  to  those  used 
in  the  factory. 


PERMEABILITY   OF   RUBBER   TO   GASELS" 

By  J.  D.  Edzixirds'  and  S.  h'.  Pickering 

THEOBY  OF  PEBKEABILITY 

One  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  establish,  if  possible, 
a  quantitative  relationship  between  the  permeability  of  a  film 
of  rubber  to  any  particular  gas  and  the  various  factors  on  which 
it  is  dependent.  Only  a  portion  of  the  program  was  completed, 
however,  before  it  became  necessary  to  discontinue  the  work. 

A  simple  and  satisfactory  picture  of  the  process  is  one  of 
dynamic  equilibrium  in  which  the  gas  is  dissolved  at  one  side 
of  the  rubber  at  a  rate  proportional  to  its  solubility  and  partial 
pressure,  and  diffuses  through  the  rubber  where  it  evaporates 
from  the  other  side.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  op- 
posite direction  so  that  the  net  transference  of  gas  is  proportional 
to  the  difference  in  the  partial  pressures  at  the  two  faces  of  the 
rubber.  Because  of  the  lack  of  data  it  is  not  feasible  to  analyze 
the  relations  between  solubility  and  rate  of  diffusion  through 
the  rubber.  The  permeability  in  every  case  investigated  increases 
rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature.  According  to  Kayser' 
the  solubility  of  both  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  decreases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  If  this  be  true  there  must  be  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  internal  resistance  of  the  rubber  to  the 
passage  of  the  gas,  because  the  ordinary  temperature  coefficient 
of  gaseous  diffusion  is  unable  alone  to  account  for  the  facts. 

A  rough  parallel,  with  notable  exceptions,  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  permeability  of  rubber  to  different  gases  and  to  the 
boiling  points  of  the  gases.  In  general,  the  higher  the  boiling 
point  of  the  gas  the  greater  the  rate  at  which  it  penetrates  rub- 
ber. The  specific  chemical  characteristics  of  the  gas  and  of  the 
rubber  colloid  determine,  however,  the  solubility,  rale  of  pene- 
tration, etc.,  and  not  enough  is  known  of  them  at  the  present 
time  to  warrant  further  speculation.  There  are,  however,  many 
interesting  fields  of  investigation  opened  by  this  work,  and  the 
results  should  be  extremely  useful  in  the  many  cases  where  the 
behavior  of  rubber  in  contact  with  gases  is  concerned. 

SUMMAHY 

1.  The  permeability  of  rubber  compounds  varies  with  the  com- 
position as  would  be  expected.  The  aging  of  rubber  films  is 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  permeability ;  a  similar  decrease 
may  be  effected  by  overvulcanization.  The  rubber,  which  shows 
a  very  low  permeability  for  these  reasons,  is  usually  very  much 
deteriorated  and  frequently  brittle,  so  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  gas-tightness. 

2.  The  permeability  to  any  gas  is  found  to  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  its  partial  pressure  provided  the  total  pressure  is  con- 
stant. The  variation  of  permeability  with  total  pressure  de- 
pends on  the  thickness  of  the  rubber,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
supported,  etc. 

3.  The  permeability  to  hydrogen  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  thickness  of  the  rubber.  No  other  gas  was  tested  in  this 
respect. 

4.  The  specific  permeability  to  hydrogen  at  25  degrees  C.  of 
vulcanized  rubber  similar  to  the  grade  known  as  dental  dam 
is  about  20  X  10"°  cc.  per  minute.  This  value  varies  somewhat 
with  the  age  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  rubber. 

5.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  permeability  is  quite  high. 
For  example,  in  the  tests  at  100  degrees  C.  the  permeability  to 


'Condensation  of  a  comprehensive  report  to  be  issued  by  the  United 
States   Bureau    of    Standards. 

^Physical  chemist.  .Mumirmm  Co.  of  America.  Formerly  with  United 
States  liurcaii  of  Stand.ird«. 

"Associate  Chemist,  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Standards. 

*Wied.   Ann.,  volume  43,  page  544,   1891. 
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carbon  dioxide  or  helium  was  about  seventeen  times  the  rate  at 
0  degrees  C.  The  permeability  to  hydrogen  was  about  twenty- 
two  times  as  great  at  100  degrees  as  at  0  degrees  C. 

6.  The  relative  permeability  of  rubber  to  some  common  gases 
is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

Relative 
Permeability 
Gas  Hydrogen  =  1 

Nitrogen    0.16 

Air    0.22 

Argon    0.26 

Oxygen    0.45 

Helium    0.65 

Hydrogen    1.00 

Carbon  dioxide 2.9 

Ammonia    8.0 

Methyl  chloride 18.5 

Ethyl   chloride    200.O 

7.  The  permeability  of  rubber  to  water  vapor  is  high — approxi- 
mately fifty  times  the  permeability  to  hydrogen.  This  value,  not 
having  been  determined  with  any  precision,  is  not  included  in  the 
table  above. 


METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS 
THE    DETECTION    OF  NATURAL   BARYTES    IN   LITHOPONE.    ETC. 

THE  FOLLOWING  METHOD  has  been  in  use  for  22  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  Michael  Nairn  &  Co.,  Limited,  Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland.  It  is  given  as  reported  by  S.  Stewart,  F.  I.  C,  in  the 
Jountal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Induslry,  July  IS,  1920, 
page   188t. 

Lithopone,  Orr's  zinc  white,  and  other  pigments  composed 
essentially  of  zinc  sulphide  and  barium  sulphate  should  contain 
the  latter  only  in  the  precipitated  form.  Inferior  qualities  some- 
times contain  natural  barytes,  to  the  detriment  of  their  covering 
power,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  particles  of  barytes  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  precipitated  sulphate.  Its  opacity 
is  less,  and  although,  when  used  as  an  ingredient  in  ordinary 
paints,  this  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  when  used  for  some  other  pur- 
poses ;  for  example,  in  making  white  inlaid  linoleum  the  use 
of  lithopone  containing  natural  barytes  leads  to  the  production 
of  a  yellowish   white. 

The  microscope  affords  a  convenient  means  for  differentiating 
between  natural  and  precipitated  barium  sulphate.  The  test  is 
carried  out  as  follows:  A  minute  portion  of  the  sample  is 
spread  on  a  microscope  slide  with  a  drop  of  water,  dried,  and 
examined  with  a  !4-inch  or  V^-inch  objective,  the  diaphragm 
being  closed  .so  as  to  give  a  dark  background.  If  only  preci- 
pitated barium  sulphate  be  present,  it  appears  as  a  very  fine 
powder  composed  of  minute  crystals  of  uniform  size,  whereas 
if  there  is  an  admixture  of  natural  barj-tes,  even  when  very 
finely  ground,  transparent  irregular  pieces  of  greater  size  will 
appear.  The  certainty  of  the  method  is  enhanced  if  the  zinc 
sulphide  present  in  the  lithopone  be  first  removed  by  treatment 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  and  the 
insoluble   residue  examined  as  above. 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS   OF  LITHOPONE^ 

TOTAL  ZINC  AS  ZINC  SULPHIDE 

Weigh  two  grams  of  lithopone  into  600  cc.  beaker,  add  a  little 
waier  to  moisten,  and  then  20  cc.  1-1  hydrochloric  acid.  Take 
to  dryness  on  steam  plate,  take  up  in  75  cc.  of  water,  add  five 
cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  seven  grams  of  am- 
monium chloride,  dilute  to  350  cc.  with  hot  water,  heat  to  180 
degrees  F.  on  steam  plate  and  titrate  slowly  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  one  cc.  of  which  equals  0.01  gram  of  zinc,  using 
uranium  acetate  as  externa!  indicator. 


ZINC    OXIDE 

Weigh  20  grams  lithopone  into  400-cc.  beaker,  add  100  cc.  of 
five  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  let  stand  on  the  steam  plate  for  two 
hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  Filter  into  600  cc.  beaker,  wash 
with  water,  boil  to  small  volume,  transfer  to  porcelain  dish  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Add  20  cc.  1-1  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporate  again.  Take  up  in  water,  add  five  cc.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  seven  grams  ammonium  chloride,  dilute  to 
350  cc,  heat  to  180  degrees  F.  and  titrate  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide.    Calculate   to   zinc  oxide. 

ACTUAL  ZINC  SULPHIDE 

From  the  total  zinc  substract  the  zinc  found  as  zinc  oxide  and 
calculate  difference  to  zinc  sulphide.  Total  barium  as  barium 
sulphate. 

Weigh  three  grams  sample  into  250  cc.  pyrex  beaker,  add  ten 
cc.  water  and  ten  cc  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Take  to 
dryness  on  steam  plate,  add  75  cc.  water,  few  drops  methyl 
orange  and  if  not  acid  add  a  few  drops  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil, 
filter  and  wash.  Return  filter  plus  precipitate  to  original  beaker, 
add  ten  cc.  water  and  five  cc.  nitric  acid.  Take  to  dryness  on 
steam  bath,  add  30  cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  fume 
strongly.  In  case  acid  is  dark  in  color  add  crystals  of  potassium 
nitrate  until  colorless.  Fume  until  only  a  trace  of  insoluble 
matter  (silica)  remains.  Cool,  dilute  to  200  cc,  boil,  let  stand  in 
warm  place  to  settle,  filter,  wash,  ignite  and  weigh  as  barium 
sulphate.     Calculate   to  percentage  barium   sulphate. 

WATER  SOLUBLE  SALTS 

Ten  grams  lithopone  are  weighed  off  into  a  covered  400-cc. 
beaker,  200  cc.  water  added,  mixture  stirred  and  heated  on  the 
steam  bath  for  one  to  two  hours  to  effect  solution  of  soluble 
salts.  Filter  on  four-inch  Buchner,  wash  with  hot  water  and 
evaporate  filtrate  in  porcelain  dish.  When  down  to  50  cc.  filter 
through  a  blue  ribbon  paper  and  wash  with  water.  Receive 
filtrate  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  steam 
bath  and  then  dry  at  110  degrees  C.  for  one-half  hour.  Cool, 
desiccate  and  weigh. 

IRON 
Weigh  20  grams  into  400-cc.  beaker  and  moisten  with  about 
15  cc.  of  water,  then  add  SO  cc.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
slowly  and  with  stirring.  Let  it  stand  over  night,  filter,  wash 
with  hot  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidize  the  filtrate 
vnlh.  bromine  and  precipitate  the  iron  by  using  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia  water  and  allowing  to  settle  several  hours.  Filter, 
dissolve  and  reprecipitate  the  iron  three  times.  The  iron  precipi- 
tate is  now  ignited  and  weighed  as  ferric  oxide. 

MANGANESE 

Boil  five  grams  lithopone  with  50  cc.  1-1  nitric  acid,  filter, 
wash  and  dilute  filtrate  to  150  cc.  with  cold  water.  Then  add  a 
little  sodium  bismuthate  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  cold  for 
twenty  minutes.  Filter  through  asbestos  pad  and  compare  with 
standards. 


^J.  A.  Wyler  in  the  Cliemist- Analyst, 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Q PONCE  Rubber.  Articles  such  as  balls  having  cells  therein, 
*^  largest  at  the  central  portion  of  the  article  and  decreasing  in 
size  toward  the  surface  of  the  article,  may  be  formed  from  a 
mixture  of  rubber  70,  sulphur  6,  ammonium  carbonate  8,  zinc 
oxide  12,  and  magnesium  oxide  4  parts.  (James  B.  Wishart, 
Trenton,   New  Jersey,  United   States  patent  No.   1,345,904.) 

Sulphur-Terpene  Compound.  A  sulphur  compound  which  ex- 
hibits the  following  characteristics;  neutral,  amorphous,  non- 
colloidal,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  toluol  and  xylol  and  ca- 
pable of  reacting  with  rubber.  (William  Beach  Pratt,  Welleslcy, 
Massachusetts,  assignor  to  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States  patent  No.  1,349,909.) 
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Waterproofed  Fabric  consisting  of  a  fibrous  foundation  im- 
pregnated with  a  non-colloidal  sulphur-terpene  compound.  (Wil- 
liam Beach  Pratt,  Wellcsley,  Mass.,  assignor  to  E.  H.  Clapp 
Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,349,310.) 

VlTLCANizED  ARTICLE  AND  PROCESS.  A  new  manufacture  com- 
prising a  fibrous  bodj-,  and  a  non-colloidal  sulphur-terpene  com- 
pound bonding  the  rubber  and  fibrous  body,  all  vulcanized 
together.  (William  Beach  Pratt,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  as- 
signor to  K.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
United  States  patent  Xo.  1.349,911.) 

Article  and  Process  of  Bonding  Metal  and  Vulcanized 
rubber  which  comprises  coating  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  a 
non-colloidal  sulphur-terpene  compound,  placing  thercagainst  a 
material  to  be  bonded  to  such  surface,  and  subjecting  the  struc- 
ture to  heat  and  pressure.  (William  Beach  Pratt,  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts,  assignor  to  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.     United  States  patent  No.  1,349,912.) 

Pneumatic  Tire  and  Process  which  consists  in  treating  a 
fibrous  material  with  a  non-colloidal  sulphur-terpene  compound, 
forming  the  tire  structure  of  rubber  and  the  treated  fibrous  ma- 
terial, and  vulcanizing  said  structure.  (William  Beach  Pratt, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  assignor  to  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co., 
Boston,  Massachusetts.     United  States  patent  No.  1,349,913.) 

Solid  Tire  and  Method  of  Manufacture.  A  tire  comprising 
a  rim,  a  solid  rubber  tread,  and  a  layer  of  non-colloidal  sulphur- 
terpene  compound  uniting  the  tread  to  the  rim.  (William  Beach 
Pratt.  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  assignor  to  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     United  States  patent  No.  1,349,914.) 

Process  for  Vulcanizing  Rubber  which  comprises  applying  an 
inert  gas  as  a  vulcanizing  medium  to  a  vulcanizable  plastic  ma- 
terial in  a  chamber  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  and 
vulcanizing  the  plastic  material  by  said  inert  gas  while  preventing 
the  passage  of  air  into  the  chamber  by  a  counter-passage  of  gas. 
(Willis  A.  Gibbons,  Flushing,  New  York.,  assignor  to  American 
Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,350,798.) 

Process  for  Vulc.'VNIzing  Rubber  comprising  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali. 
(Edwin  E.  A.  G.  Meyer,  assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright,  both  of 
Detroit,  Michigan.    United  States  patent  No.  1,350,824.) 

Tire  Filler  and  Method  of  Manufacture,  consisting  of  the 
following  ingredients  in  the  proportions  stated;  152  pounds  sun- 
flower seed  oil,  32  pounds  of  sulphur  chloride;  5  pounds  of  cal- 
cium hydroxide,  4  ounces  of  soluble  dyes,  and  8  pounds  of  soap 
oil.  (Franc  D.  Mayer.  Chicago,  Illinois.  United  States  patent 
Xo.  1,351,670.) 


THE     UNITED     KINGDOM 

Varnish,  Adhesive,  and  Waterproofing.  A  composition  for 
waterproofing  of  all  kinds,  and  fabrics  which  may  also  be  used 
as  an  adhesive,  comprises  the  following  preparation:  dissolve 
20  parts  of  caoutchouc  and  60  parts  of  cellulose  acetate  in  60 
parts  of  tetrachlorethane.  Sulphur  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
mixture  to  enable  the  coating  to  be  vulcanized  either  by  steam 
or  hot  air,  or  cold,  by  means  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  Other 
substances  may  be  added,  such  as  organic  or  inorganic  loading 
or  coloring  materials,  and  a  softening  agent  for  the  cellulose 
acetate.  (Etablissemcnts  Hutchinson,  124  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  Paris.     British  patent  129,630.) 

Recovery  of  Volatile  Solvents.  In  recovering  volatile 
solvents  evaporating  during  the  drying  of  India  rubber  articles 
and  the  like,  an  absorption  agent  is  placed  in  the  drying  cham- 
ber, and  uniformly  distributed  over  it.  The  agent  is  preferably 
made  to  flow  through  the  chamber,  and  may  be  conducted  by 
means  of  rods,  threads,  wires,  textile  fabrics.  The  solvent  is 
subsequently  recovered  by  distillation  or  other  means.  (H. 
Schmidt,  Cologne,  Germany.     British  patent  No.  141,739.) 


Process  for  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture.  "Am- 
monia powder"  is  placed  inside  a  cloth  bag  coated  with  gum  arable 
and  shaped  like  a  shoe.  A  rubber  bag  of  similar  shape  is  coated 
internally  with  gum  arable  and  the  first  bag  inserted  therein. 
The  two  bags  are  sealed  and  placed  in  a  shoe-shaped  metal 
mold  which  is  then  heated,  when  gas  generated  from  the  powder 
by  the  heat  causes  the  rubber  and  cloth  to  adhere  and  take  the 
shape  of  the  mold.  After  removal  from  the  mold  an  openmg 
is  cut  for  the  introduction  of  the  foot.  (Y.  Ose,  1  Majima-Qio, 
Shitayu-ku,  Tokio,  Japan.     British  patent  No.  142,801.) 

Treating  Bark  from  Rubber  Trees.  Bark  shavings  are 
ground  and  masticated  between  rollers  heated  to  about  275  de- 
grees F.  so  as  to  knead  the  rubber  with  the  bark  and  convert 
the  whole  into  a  plastic  mass.  The  product,  after  mixture  with 
a  vulcanizing  agent  and  vulcanization,  is  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tapping-cups,  coagulating-dishes,  floor  matting,  etc. 
If  the  vulcanizing  agent  be  added  prior  to"  grinding,  the  raw 
material  may  be  treated  in  a  scrap  washer  and  creping  machine 
as  for  the  extraction  of  raw  rubber.  (R.  T.  Smith,  89  Chancery 
Lane,   London.     British  patent   Xo.   142,946.) 

India  Rubber  Composition.  In  compositions  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  caoutchouc,  one  or  more  of  the  compound- 
ing ingredients  is  or  are  dispersed  through  a  carrier  liquid  be- 
fore compounding,  and  the  liquid  removed  before  vulcaniza- 
tion. The  liquid  must  be  volatilizable  and  is  preferably  water. 
The  compounding  ingredients  may  be  dissolved,  or  in  colloidal 
solution,  or  suspended  in  the  liquid.  Suitable  ingredients  for 
compounding  are  sugar,  .glue,  aluminum  hydroxide,  and  barium 
sulphate.  A  protective  colloid  such  as  glue  may  be  added  to 
maintain  a  solid  ingredient  in  dispersion.  (H.  Wade,  111  Hat- 
ton  Garden,  London.  [The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.]  British  patent  No.  143,610.  Same  as  United 
States    patent    No.    1,301,639.) 

Wheel  Tires.  Air  tubes  for  tires  are  reinforced  by  fabric  im- 
pregnated with  a  solution  of  Turkish  birdlime.  A  lining  of  Turk- 
ish birdlime  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube. 
(C.  W.  Bradley,  107,  Kenilworth  Court,  Putney,  London,  Eng- 
land.    British  patent  No.  144.102.) 

Heavy  Composition  to  enhance  the  flight  of  golf  balls  con- 
sists of  a  non-rigid  and  elastic  composition  either  of  rubber 
or  a  gelatinous  compound  loaded  with  litharge,  a  chemical  com- 
pound, or  powdered  heavy  metal.  In  weight  the  material  is  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  ball.  (R.  F.  Hutchi- 
son and  W.  Patton,  Murano  Works,  Albert  Street,  Edinburgh. 
British  patent   No.   144,126.) 


LABORATORY   APPARATUS 
IMPROVED  BUCHNEJl  FUNNEX^ 


AN  improved  and  standardized 
Buchner  funnel  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  which  embodies  the  sug- 
gestions of  numerous  chemists. 
Standardization  has  been  effected  in 
the  distance  of  plate  from  rim,  filter 
paper  from  inside  wall  of  funnel,  and 
perforated  area  from  edge  of  filter 
paper.  The  result  is  that  funnels  may 
be  obtained  in  which  standard  filter 
papers  will  fit  without  unnecessary 
folding  or  loss  of  time  in  cutting. 

Filter  papers   may  be  made  to   lit 
this  form  of  funnel  by  shaping  them 

around  a  wooden  disk,  which  will  se- ,-.  „  „  n     „  ^ 

.  ,    .        .         .         .  .  CooRS  Porcelain  Funnel 
cure  very  quick  filtration  of  precipi- 
tates  for  quantitative  work   and   their   efficient  washing.      (The 
Herold  China  &  Pottery  Co.,  Golden,  Colorado.) 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances 


COMPOSITION    SOLE   STITCHING   MACHINE 

ATTACHING    composition    soles    to    leather    shoes    by    sewing 
has  become  the  general  practice  in  this  country  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  successful  adaptation  of  leather  sole  stitching 
machines  for  this  purpose   in  the  shoe   factory  and   repair   shop. 

A  machine  of  this  type,  shown 
herewith,  possesses  a  stitch  ad- 
justment from  12  to  three  and 
one-half  inches  per  stitch.  The 
heating  sj'stem  is  self-contained, 
being  attached  directly  to  the 
pedestal  of  the  machine.  It  op- 
erates with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  at  a  steam  pressure  of 
not  over  five  pounds.  All  parts 
of  the  machine  may  be  brought  to 
the  desired  heat  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  proper  condition  for 
sewing  in  25  minutes.  The  take- 
up  and  thread-measuring  mechan- 
ism are  completely  inclosed,  there- 
by preventing  the  thread  from  ex- 
posure lo  cold  air  and  becommg 
cold  and  stiff,  and  which  results 
in  thread  economy.  The  wax 
pot  holds  a  small  quantity  to 
insure  fresh  wax,  while  the  gal- 
vanized pot  and  attached  parts, 
and  the  copper  steam  coil,  prevent 
the    wax    from    being    discolored. 

The  complete  machine  is  only  furnished  on  a  power  stand.  The 
heating  may  be  accomplished  with  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
(Landis  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 


A 


A   NEW    FABRIC-SKIVING   MACHINE 

new     fabric-skiving 


L.\Nnis  Sole  Stitcher 


THE   G-R   STRAINER 

Strainers  are  required  on  the  suction  and  discharge  lines  of 
lubricating  oil.  fuel  oil  and  quenching  oil  systems,  for  the  re- 
moval of  solid  foreign  material  in  suspension.    Also  power  plants 

which  secure  their  water 
f^lS'  ^^^^^^mbiii^-'^J3  supply  from  such  sources 

I         ^^^^^^^        mtlm^^^K^      ''^    rivers    or    lakes,    re- 
I  ^^V ^^^1  ~^  B^^niL^^B^^  strainers  to  prevent 

" — -V  IBi-^ — vW/r}^''  WK  fl    weeds,    sticks,    marine 

plants    and    small    fish 
from  entering  pipe  lines. 
For  this  purpose  the 
strainer  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying     illustration 
is   recommended   to   rub- 
ber plant  engineers.    The  body  is  con- 
structed of  cast  iron  and  the  strainer 
basket  of  perforated   sheet  steel   and 
lined  with  wire  mesh  when  strainer  is 
to  be  used  on  an  oil  line. 

This  strainer  is  of  the  single  type 
and  may  be  installed  either  as  a  single 
unit  or  as  the  G-R  strainer  set.  This 
set  consists  of  two  of  these  strainers 
connected,  complete,  including  two 
three-way  valves  and  necessary  con- 
necting elbows,  iniions  and  nipple. 
This  set  permits  the  cleaning  of  either  of  the  two  units  without 
interruption  of  the  service,  (The  Griscom-Russell  Co.,  90  Wtst 
street,  New  York  City.) 


Single  Strainer 
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machine  that  finds  ready 
utility  in  tire  rebuilding 
and  repairing  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  is  particularly 
adaptable  for  skiving 
down  the  plies  of  pulled 
fabric  in  making  rcliners, 
blow-out  patches,  and  in 
general  repair  work. 

The  makers  claim  that 
the  machine  will  do  the 
work  in  one-tenth  of  the 
lime  required  in  han'l 
work,  and  that  it  will 
skive  two-ply  reliners 
successfully.  The  ma- 
chine is  adjustable  to 
skive  up  to  five-ply  fab- 
ric.    (R.  T.  Sales  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.) 


ftl&ID  ROIL  SUPPORT 
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Wide  Blade  Fabric  Skiver 


STEEL  PLATENS  FOR  HYDRAULIC   PRESSES 

An  innovation  in  the  construction  of  vulcanizing  presses  is 
the  substitution  of  rolled  steel  steam  platens  for  those  of  cast 
iron.     The  steel  platens  are  made  from  tlie  best  grade  of  rolled 


Rolled  Steel  Platen- 

steel   boiler  plate  and   the   surfaces   are   planed,   polished,    drilled 
and   connected    for    steam   circulation.      The   advantages    claimed 
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Sectional  \'iew 

over  their  cast-iron  prototype  are :  better  finish  because  of  hard, 
smooth  surfaces ;  saving  of  time  by  reason  of  quicker  heating 
and    chilling ;    saving   of    steam    on    account    of    greatly    reduced 
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radiation  surfaces  of  the  platen  edges;  greater  comfort  for  the 
workers  because  of  less  heat  in  the  curing  room ;  saving  of 
space,  as  generally  twice  as  many  steel  platens  as  cast  iron  can 
be  installed  in  the  same  press.  The  thickness  of  the  steel  platen 
is  usually  IK-  inches  as  against  Ayi  inches  of  the  cast  iron; 
doubling  of  output  on  the  same  number  of  presses;  greater  dura- 
bility. The  steel  platen  is  practically  indestructible.  It  will  not 
crack  nor  explode  from  alternate  heating  and  chilling.  The 
greater  hardness  of  the  surfaces  prevents  pitting.  ( South wark 
Foundrv  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.) 


NAPHTHA    AMD    CEMENT    BENCH    CANS 

A  novel  type  of  cement  can  and  an  improved  dispensing  can 
for  inflammable  liquids  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new    products    supplied    to   the    rubber   trade    and    especially    to 

rubber  footwear  manufacturers. 
The  cement  can  is  made  on 
up-to-date  non-explosive  lines. 
It  has  a  shut-off  gate  which 
regulates  the  flow.  The  sup- 
ply trough  is  fitted  with  a 
spring-closed  cover.  It  is  filled 
through  the  opening  at  the  top 
over  which  is  fitted  a  remov- 
able cover.  This  opening  is 
large  enough  to  make  cleaning 
easy.  The  fusible  latch  which 
closes  the  cover  when  it  melts 
prevents  explosion  and  confines 
the  fire  to  one  spot.  The  can 
cannot  explode  and  s  c  a  1 1  e  r 
burning  cement  over  a  large 
area.  It  is  made  in  one  size 
o  n  1  y,  holding  approximately 
one-half  gallon. 

The  improved  naphtha  dis- 
pensing can  is  designed  for  the 
safe  and  economical  use  of  in- 
flammable liquids,  and  its  con- 
struction is  such  that  in  case  of  fire  its  contents  will  blow  off 
and  burn  slowly  rather  than  explode  and  scatter. 

It    consists    of    a    large,    air-tight 
chamber  or   reservoir  which   is   con- 
nected  with   an   open,    spring-pres.sed 
cup  by  means  of  a  spout  and  a  ball 
valve.     A  slight  pressure  on  the  cup 
allows  the  ball  to  drop  from  its  seat 
and   the  liquid   flows   freely   into   the 
open   cup   which,   when   released,    re- 
seats   the    ball,    thus    stopping    the 
flow.     The  vacuum  principle  controls 
the  feed,  and  makes  overflow  impos- 
sible.    All   necessary   parts 
are    manufactured    of    non- 
corrosive  metal.     The  rest  is 
cast  iron.     It  is  made  in  one 
size    only,    holding    approxi-  Naphtha  Bench   Cax 

mately    one    quart.     (The 

United   Shoe   Machinery  Corporation,   .\lbany   Building,   Boston, 
Massachusetts.) 


Cement    Bench    Can 


CRANE    FOR    GIANT    PNEUMATIC    TIREIS 

With  the  increase  in  size  and  added  weight  of  giant  pneumatic 
tires  comes  the  need  of  a  device  for  conveniently  handling  motor 
truck  tires  and  wheels.  With  the  crane  here  shown,  it  is 
claimed  that   one   man   can   handle   any   size   of   wheel   or   solid 


tire,  special  grab  hooks  being  furnished  for  use  with  pneumatic 
tires.      The    crane    works    in    small  clearance  between  tire  and 


Atlas  Wheel  Crane 

fender  or  body.  To  provide  for  variation  in  wheel  diameters, 
the  crane  arm  may  be  pivoted  at  two  different  heights,  thereby 
permitting  two  different  ranges  of  vertical  lift.  Moreover,  the 
crane  will  pick  up  wheels  which  are  standing  on  the  floor.  (The 
Thompson  Auto   Specialties   Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio.) 

STEEL  WIRE  BUFFING  WHEEXS 

Steel  wire  buffing  wheels  are  _ 

indispensable  in  tire  making 
and  repairing.  The  old-type 
solid  wire  brush  has  long 
since  been  displaced  by  wheels 
made  up  of  sections  that  tit 
on  a  permanent  hub.  When 
the  sections  wear  out  new 
ones  are  replaced  on  the  old 
hub  and  the  brush  is  as  good 
as  new.  A  recent  type  of 
steel  wire  brush  is  called 
the  "Sampson,"  section  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 
(Chas.  E.  Miller,  Anderson  Rubber  Works,  .Anderson,  Indiana.) 


Sampson  Brush  Section 


MACHINERY   PATENTS 
MOLDING    INNER    TUBES    BY    THE    PNEUMATIC    PROCESS 

TWO-PART  HOLLOW  RunBER  .\RTICLES,  such  as  inner  tubes,  are 
made  by  this  process,  whereby  the  parts  are  first  cut  from 
a  sheet,  formed  in  a  mold  which  causes  the  edges  to  adhere, 
and  then  removed  to  a  vulcanizing  mold  in  which  they  are 
seated  by  internal  pressure. 

In  carrying  out  this  process  a  square  sheet  of  raw  rubber  is 
laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  A  and  a  similar  sheet  is 
laid  on  the  table  B,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  vacuum  plate  is  then 
brought  to  a  position  directly  over  the  table,  the  pedal  C  oper- 
ated to  raise  the  table,  bringing  the  rubber  sheet  thereon  into 
contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  whereupon  the  valve  D 
is   operated   to   apply   vacuum  to  this   plate,   thus   drawing  both 
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the  rubber  sheets  closely  into  contact  therewith.  The  table  is 
then  lowered,  leaving  its  sheet  held  to  the  under  side  of  the 
vacuum  plate,  which  is  moved  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
directly  between  the  forming  molds. 

.\  valve  is  operated  to  apply  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  plunger, 
raising  the  lower  forming  mold   E  into  contact  with  the  rubber 
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Fig.  2 


Fig  4 


Roberts'  Tube   Molding   .^nd  Vulcanizinc    .\pp.\ratus 

at  the  under  side  of  the  plate  .\,  and  the  raising  movement  is 
continued,  carrying  the  plate  upwardly,  bringing  the  upper  sheet 
into  contact  with  the  upper  mold  F.  Here  the  movement  of 
the  platen  is  stopped,  the  valve  D  is  operated  to  relieve  the 
vacuum  in  the  plate,  and  a  valve  controlling  the  vacuum  tubes 
G  is  opened,  drawing  the  air  from  the  mold  cavities  and  from 
the  groove  H  shown  in  Fig.  2,  securely  holding  the  sheets  to 
the  mold  members. 

The  platen  is  then  lowered  and  the  vacuum  plate  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  sheets  held  to  the  molds  by  vacuum.  This  plate 
is  then  moved  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  the  rubber 
sheets  are  again  placed  upon  this  plate  on  the  table  B  while  the 
forming  operation   is  continued  in  the  press. 

The  application  of  vacuum  to  the  mold  is  continued  until  the 
rubber  sheets  are  stretched  tightly  into  the  cavities,  when  the 
platens  are  brought  together  until  the  cutting  edges  meet,  sever- 
ing the  rubber  within  the  mold  cavities  thus  forming  a  sub- 
stantially flat  ring  comprising  two  annular  members  having 
their  edges  pinched  together  by  the  bevel  surfaces  of  the  cutting 
edges,  and  thus  caused  to  adhere.  Upon  separating  the  forming 
molds  the  tube  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  a  vulcanizing 
mold. 

In  making  inner  tubes  for  pneumatic  tires,  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  the  valve  stem  between  the  meeting  edges  of  the  rubber 
ring  severed  from  the  sheets,  so  that  when  a  tube  thus  formed 
is  vulcanized  it  may  be  complete.  Accordingly  the  cutting  edge  is 
looped  inwardly  as  indicated  at  I  in  Fig.  3  and  within  this  loop 
a  cavity  is  provided  into  which  the  rubber  is  drawn  by  the 
suction,  so  that  before  bringing  the  forming  molds  together  to 
sever  the  sheets  the  valve  stem  may  be  laid  on  rubber  in  the 
lower  mold  in  this  cavity,  with  its  head  in  the  concave  portion 
of  the  trough.  When  the  mold  members  are  brought  together 
and  severed,  the  rubber  is  caused  to  lie  closely  about  the  shank 
of  the  valve  stem  and  the  sheets  are  severed  entirely  around  the 
stem  by  the  edges. 

Tlic  vulcanizing  mold  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  preferably  comprises 
two  trough-shaped  members  formed  of  pressed  metal  having 
convex  portions  complementary  to  the  convex  portions  of  the 
tube,  while  at  the  sides  the  cavity  extends  inwardly  in  concave 
form,  fitting  the  concave  sides  of  the  tube.  Flanges  provide  for 
securiim   the    mold    members    together   by    bolts    or   clamps.      .Xt 


one  point  these  flanges  are  bowed  outwardly  to  surround  the 
valve  stem  and  press  the  rubber  into  contact  therewith,  while 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  rubber  surrounding  the  shank  may 
be  trimmed  off  at  the  inner  sides  of  the  flanges  before  vulcaniza- 
tion. A  considerable  number  of  tubes  carried  in  such  molds  are 
inflated  therein,  pressing  the  walls  of  the  tube  tightly  to  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  mold.  These  are  then  placed  in  a  vul- 
canizing chamber  and  cured.  (Fred  T.  Roberts,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  assignor  to  Paramount  Rubber  Consolidated,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania.      United   States    patent    No.    1,346,848). 


MACHINE  FOR  FORMING  BATTERY  JARS 

The  operation  of  this  apparatus  is  started  with  the  wrapping 
box  A  opened  out  flat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  the  mandrel 
liijldcr  B  ti'.rned  up  from  the  posilii.n  represented  in  the  draw- 
1  igs,  so  that  a  core  C  will  occupy  an  inverled  vertical  position. 
In  this  position,  the 
pieces  of  raw  stock 
for  forming  t  h  e 
lugs  may  be  in- 
serted in  their 
grooves,  and  t  h  e 
bottom  -  forming 
sheet  accurately 
laid  on  the  end  of 
t  h  e  mandrel.  A 
side-forming  sheet 
cut  to  the  proper 
size  is  laid  on  the 
opened-out  box  and 
properly  registered 
with  the  edges 
thereof,  its  bottom 
edge  being  slightly 
overlapped  upon  the 
edge-turning  plates. 
The  holder  and 
mandrel  are  then 
swung     down     into 

horizontal    operative  „ 

,     .,  Battery  jar  Machine 

position,      and      the  ■' 

plunger  D  is  advanced  until  its  presser-plate  rests  against  the 
work  to  hold  the  bottom  sheet  in  place  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
weight  of  the  lever  E  keeping  the  parts  in  this  position  while 
the  side  wrapping  is  performed.  Then  the  free  sections  of  the 
wrapping  box,  carrying  with  them  the  super-imposed  portions 
of  the  side-forming  sheet,  are  closed  upon  the  mandrel.  First, 
the  two  wider  side  sections  are  swung  ujiwardly  into  position, 
and  then  the  third  section  is  turned  over  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  mandrel  and  clamped  by  a  cam  lever  which  produces 
pressure  on  the  work.  The  final  step  in  the  side-folding  opera- 
tion consists  in  turning  the  fourth  folder  section  and  its  cor- 
responding sheet  portion  over  on  the  upper  face  of  the  mandrel 
by  means  of  the  handle  F  and  applying  pressure  to  the  side 
seam  formed  by  the  overlapping  skived  edges  of  the  rubber 
sheet.  The  wrapping  action  is  progressive  and  avoids  the  en- 
trapping of  air.  The  final  closing  movement  of  the  fourth  section 
causes  a  shearing  action  which  trims  off  the  excess  of  material 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  seam. 

By  pressure  on  the  hand-lever  £  the  plunger  compresses  and 
embosses  the  bottom  sheet  and  consolidates  it  witli  the  lugs  while 
the  seam-pressing  plates  on  the  plunger  compress  the  in- 
wardly-turned edges  of  the  side  sheet  and  perfect  the  bottom 
seams.  The  wrapping  box  is  then  undamped  and  opened  out, 
and  the  mandrel  with  the  formed  jar  thereon,  is  swung  upwardly 
into  vertical  position.  It  may  then  be  removed  by  sliding  it  from 
the  holder  and  the  jar  vulcanized  in  the  usual  manner  while 
still  on  the  mandrel,     .\nnthcr  mandrel   is  then  substituted  and 
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the    foregoing    operations    repeated.        (James    H.    Wagenhorst, 
Akron,  Ohio.  I'nitod   Stato<  patent   No.   l..\?8.4;0  ) 


MACHINERY  PATENTS 
MACHINE   FOR   FORMING  TOY   BALLOON    BEADS 

Ar.\R.\i.i.EL  SERIES  of  forms  arc  secured  to  the  form  boards 
adapted  to  support  the  balloons.  .A  rectangular  frame  is  se- 
cured to  the  base  of  the  machine,  allowing  the  form  boards  to  be 
moved  through  the  frame.    Horizontal  shafts  arranged  in  pairs  are 


!  I^'i  i    ^_^^jl!i^ 


Bead-Roi.uxg  M.vchime  .  ,.,.     , 

bracketed  and  geared  so  that  they  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 
On  each  shaft  A,,  a  rotary  brush  B,  covered  with  chamois  or 
other  flexible  material,  provides  a  yielding  friction  surface  to  rub 
against  the  ends  of  the   balloons. 

As  the  form  board  is  slid  in  and  out  of  the  guide  formed  by 
the  base,  the  forms  will  bring  the  balloons  into  contact  with  the 
covered  brushes,  and  the  rolls  or  beads  will  be  quickly  and  uni- 
formly  made.      (Harry   B.   Gill,   Ashland,   Ohio.     United    States 

patent    Xo.    1,346.706.)  

A   NOVEL   SPREADING   MACHINE 

This  invention  employs  a  roller  for  applying  the  rubber  solu- 
tion to  the  fabric  instead  of  the  usual  spreading  knife  or  "doctor." 

The  dope  is  placed  in  the  hopper  A  and  a  web  of  uncoated 
fabric  drawn  from  the  roll  B  over  the  guide  roller  C  beneath  the 
spreading  cylinder  D,  over  the  guide  roller  E,  thence  over  the 
heating  pipes  and  drum  cylinder  to  the  take-up  roller  G.  Power 
is  then  applied,   rotating  the  cylinder   so  that   its   lower  portion 


A  Calender  Spreader 


moves  in  the  direction  of  the  travel  of  the  fabric.  Tlie  web  of 
fabric  is  driven  by  the  cloth  covered  drum  F,  through  gearing, 
at  the  desired  rate  of  speed  relatively  to  the  speed  of  the  spread- 
ing cylinder. 

The  gate  //  is  adjusted  to  deliver  a  sheet  of  dope  of  a  pre- 
determined thickness  upon  the  surface  of  the  roller  which  spreads 
it  upon  the  fabric,  condenses  the  coating  and  smoothes  it  by  its 
wiping  contact   so   that   a  desirable   fniish   is  produced. 

The  coated  fabric  thereupon  passes  over  the  drying  coils  with 
the  back  or  uncoated  side  of  the  fabric  toward  the  coils  so  that 
the  heat  is  applied  through  the  fabric  and  back  of  the  coating. 
(Andrew  Thoma,  Cambridge,  assignor  to  Abraham  Sydeman, 
Boston — ^l)0th  in  Massachusetts,  United  States  patent,  Xo.  1,- 
346.61S4 


Hood     Rubber     Co 
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OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

Ni'     1,340,776.'  Apparatus  for  ncIaimir.K  rubber.      F,   L.   Krydcr.   Akron, 
O.,  and   E.   W.   Snyder.   Indianapolis.   Ind. 
1.34S,228.     Apparatus   and   method    for   electrically    vulcanizing   tires. 

).     I-edwinka,    assignor    to    Kihvani    ti.     Itudii    Manufacturing 

Co. — both    of   Philadelphia.    Pa.      (Renewed  January   R.    19J0.) 
Apparatus    for    cutting    rings   and    washers    from    rubber   tubing. 

I.     E.     Pcrranll.     assign"  r     to     He     '     "   '  '  ^        '     ' 

Water  town.    Mass. 
Tire-building    stand.       K.     Sterns.     St, 

Surety   Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,   a    Uelaware   corfKjratioii. 
Separal)Ic    sectional    ci>re    for    tires.       (J.     U.    Willis,    assignor    to 

■  ..,  ■^-. The  Miller  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron.   O. 

1. 349 ,03?r"' Repair   vulcanizer.      A.    A.    Bitter.    Los    .Xn^eles,    Calif.,    assignor 

by  mesne  assignments   to    Western    Vulcanizer   Manufacturing 
'  ■  Co.,    Chicago,   111.,   a   copartnership. 

Tire  abrader.      F.    N.   Corrlell.   St.   I-ouis,   Mo.      (See  The  India 

RrBBFR  WoKLO.   February    1.   1920,  i)age  297.) 
Apjiaratus    and    prcre??    for    the    manufacture    of    tires.      J. 

Swinehart.  Akrc;i.  (). 
Apparatus    for    the    manufacture    of    pneumatic-tire   casings. 

Hcpkinson,   New  ^'nrk  City. 
Apparatus   and  .pr,-cess    for    prrxlucing    a    hollow    rubber   bisciitt 

II     Z.    Cobb,    New    ^'ork    City,    assignor    to    The    Mechanical 

Rubber    Co.,    a    New    Jersey    Cnrporation. 
Tire  and  tuiie  vulctnizer.     (>.   Nichols.  McAind  Valley.   Kans. 
Repair   vulcanizing   apparatus.      \V.    S.    Rolnnett,    Oakland,    Calif. 
Apparatus    for    use    iti    vulcanizing    pneumatic-tire    casings.      E. 

Hopkinson,   New-   Vcrk   City. 
Apparatus  for  recovering  rubber  frctm  armored  hcse,  etc.     C.   F. 

Erb,    Voung'Stown,  C 
Wilcanizing   mold    for  boots  and   shoes.      D,   F.   Wilhelmi,    iJoor- 

werth,   Netherlands. 
Mold    for    rubber    heels.       H.     F.    Maranville.    assignor    to    the 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  (). 
Bead-forming    ring    for    molding    pneumatic    tires.      J.    Schmidt. 

assignor   by  mesne  a.s.^ignments  to  Howe   Rubber   Corporation 

— both  of  New   Prunswick,  N.  J. 


1. 348. 316. 


1.348,596. 
1,34«.612. 


1,349.366. 
1.349.390. 
!, 340,424. 
'..349.560. 

1.349.688. 
1.349.693. 
1;349,721. 

1,349.752. 

1.349,796. 

1.350,105. 

1.350.117. 


A. 

E. 


"Omitted   from  our  issue  of  July    1.    1920. 


202,260     Tire   dressing  wheel 
Cai.,  U.   S.  A. 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

ISSUED  JULY   27.    1920 

M.    Taber   and    P.    E.   Taber,    Berkeley, 


ISSUED    AUGUST    17.    1920 

203,007     Repair   vulcanizing  api)aratus.      W.   H.   Miles,    Stafford.   England. 
203,099     Apparatus  for  placing  tires  in  molds.     The   Dunlop  Rubber   Co., 

Ltd.,    Westminster.    Co.    of   London,    assignee    of   C.    Macbeth 

and    E,    Sullivan,    both    of    Birmingham,    Co.    of   Warwick — all 

in   England. 
203.105     Pneumatic  tire  building  machine.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.,  assignee  of  J.  D.  Thompson,  both  of  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

143,927  Tipping-apparatus  inr  kneading -machines,  etc.  Canstatter  Misch- 
und  Kretmaschinen-Fabrik,  Canstatter  Dampf-Backofen- 
Fabrik  Werner  Ci  Pfleiderer,  Pragstrasse,  Canstatt.  Stuttgart, 
Germany.      (  Not   yet   accepted. ) 

144,779  Repair  vulcanizer.  11.  Frost  &  Co.,  148  Great  Portland  street, 
London,  and  W.  H.  Welch,  182  Ashley  Down  road, 
Bishopstcne,    Bristol. 

144,822  Apparatus  for  making  cord  tires.  Vickers.  Ltd.,  Vickers  House, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  Sir  J.  McKechnie.  Naval  Construc- 
tion works.  B;.rrow-in-Furness,  and  A.  Ryan,  43  Cranbrook 
street.  Oldham. 

1 44,041  Apparatus  for  making  hollow  rubber  articles.  Paramount  Rub- 
ber Consolidated,  5232  Germantown  avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa,, 
assignee  of  I'.  T.  Roberts.  1051  Power  avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio — both    in    t'.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 


PROCESS  PATENTS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

N(>.   1,348,164.     Putting  beads  on  tire  carcasses.     W.  G.  Fording,  assignor 
to  J.  T.  Lister— both  of  Cleveland.  O. 
1.348,755.     Manufacture  of  clutch    facings.     S.   Simpson,  assignor  to 
The  Raybestos  Co.— both  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
1.349.423.     Manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires.     E.  Hopkinson,  New  York  City. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

144,809  Making  hollow  rubber  .-irticlcs  such  as  valve  balls.  F.  T.  Roberts, 
1105  Lakeview  road,  and  R.  H.  Rosenfeld,  1895  East  71st 
street — both  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 


DIATO 

Pure  dialomaccou.s  earth  from  an  extensive  fresh  water  de- 
posit located  in  Oregon  is  being  introduced  lo  the  rubber  manu- 
facturing industry.  Analysis  and  microscopic  examination  shows 
Diato  to  be  practically  free  from  lime,  entirely  free  from  grit, 
and  contains  only  two  types  of  diatoms.  These  are  in  the  form 
of  hollow  cylinders  possessing  relatively  larger  cavities  than 
is  the  case  with  the  discoid  forms  which  are  so  often  the  domi- 
nating types   in   diatomaceous  deposits. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


'N'o-C-Ment''    Plug 


AN    X-RAYED    GOLF    BALI. 

THE  perfect  central  balance  of  the  ideal  golf  ball  is  obtained  by 
building  evenly  around  a  heavy  core.  A  ball  that  is  tested 
by  X-ray  for  core  imperfections  would  seem  a  help  towards 
avoiding  an  erratic  game.  The  "Clincher  Cross"  golf  ball  is 
X-rayed  before  leaving  the  factory,  to  make 
sure  that  the  core  has  not  become  displaced 
during  the  building  and  molding  operations. 
(North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London, 
England.  .-Xmerican  representative,  James  Peck- 
ham,  17  Hattery  Place, 
New   York   City.) 

"Clincher  C'ros.s"'  

Golf  Ball  QUICK  REPAIR   FOR 

PUNCTURES 

A  handy  little  repairing  device  fui 
punctures  is  the  "No-C-Ment"  puncture 
plug,  which,  the  maker  claims,  will  re- 
pair any  puncture  in  less  than  ten  sec- 
onds without  using  cement.  The  plug  is  made  of  soft  rubber, 
mushroom-shaped,  with  a  hollow  "stem"  into  which  a  small  lead 

ball  is  inserted,  and  works  on  a 
pneumatic  principle  automatic- 
ally to  close  the  puncture.  "No- 
C-Ment"  puncture  plugs  are 
made  in  two  sizes.  (H.  &  K. 
Accessory  Co.,  4005  West  North 
avenue.  Chicago.   Illinois.) 

PNEUIVIATIC-TIRE  DUST  CAP 

The  "Nu-Way"  dust  cap  for 
pneumatic  tires  is  a  combined 
dust  cap  and  nut  which  can  be 
instantly  removed  and  attached. 
The  maker  claims  it  will  do 
away  with  tedious  waits  while 
filling  tires.  "Nu-Way"  caps  are 
made  of  high-grade  materials 
and  will  add  to  the  appearance 
of  any  car.  (A.  L.  Just  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Syracuse,  New 
York.) 


Dust    Cap 


SEMI-STUFFED  AIR  CUSHION 

Pneumatic  cushions  are  almost 
indispensable  to  motorists  and  canoeists,  but  their  extreme  resil- 
iency often  makes  them  a  dangerously  unsteady  seat.  .'\n  air  cush- 
ion that  fur- 
nishes a  sub- 
stantially firm 
seat  when  in- 
flated, and  a 
comfort- 
able support 
even  if  partial- 
ly or  wholly 
deflated,  is  a 
recent  patent. 
It  is  preferably 
oblong  in  shape, 
of  rubberized 
fabric  enclosing 

a  layer  of  fibrous  material.  Bolts  pass  through  the  cushion, 
forming  tufts  to  hold  the  fibrous  filling  in  place,  .An  inner  par- 
tition divider  the  cushion  into  two  parts,  and  a  valve  at  one  end 


fNir.ATED     I'ibER-.StUFFED    CuSHION 


is  used  for  inflating.  (Edwin  S.  Sylvester,  West  New  Brighton, 
New  York,  assignor  to  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Naugatuck, 
Connecticut.     Ignited  States  patent  No.  1,332,933.) 


RUBBER-COVEJIEX)  DYE  STICK 

.\n  improved  dye  stick  that  will  not  lie  affectcil  by  heat,  mois- 
ture,  or  chemicals   while   in   use   is  coinposed   of  a   thin   tube  of 


,R££P5OjT0VSTt0m' 
SNUC  FtmMG  TO^  ( 


Smooth-Surfaced   Dye   Stii  k 

metal  (1)  enclosed  in  a  close-fitting,  smooth-surfaced  tube  of 
liard  rubber,  (2)  lapping  over  the  metal  tube  at  the  ends,  (3)  or 
cut  flush.  Secured  in  each  end  of  the  tube  may  be  a  soft  rubber 
plug  (4)  which  will  prevent  injury  to  the  tube  if  accidentally 
dropped   endwise.     In   dyeing  cloth   or   yarn   the   dye   stick  must 

not  catch  in  the  ma- 
terial while  changing 
its  position  in  the  vat 
of  dye.  Wooden  dye 
sticks  quickly  splinter 
and  injure  the  fabric. 
(W.  F.  Foley,  assign- 
or to  India  Rubber 
Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  United 
States  patent  No. 
1,337,009.) 


mtUUn  DUCN  TDE  <t  VAMP  UNIN4 


HouD    Miner's    "Flex-I-Pac'' 


MINER'S    RUBBER 
SHOE    PAC 

The  new  Hood 
'l''le.\-I-Pac"  has  been 
designed  especially  to 
obviate  the  uncomfortable  features  of  the  old-style  miner's  pac. 
Its  extreme  flexibility  is  attained,  the  maker  says,  without  in  any 
way  lessening  its  wearing  qualities.  The  shoe  is  made  without 
a  flap.  The  girth  at  the  top  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
toot  and  can  be  tightened  to  the  leg  by  means  of  the  tie-strap. 
This  excludes  dust  and  dirt  to  a  minimum  and  eliminates  painful 
irritations  that  lessen  production. 
The  "Flex-I-Pac"  is  made  of  the 
highest  quality  materials.  The 
turned  edge  tire  tread  outsole  uses 
20  per  cent  more  rubber  than  usual. 
The  double  sole  runs  all  the  way 
under  the  heel  and  the  entire  boot 
is  cured  by  the  Hood  tire  process. 
The  tnaker  claims  for  the  shoe  ex- 
tra long  wear  and  absolute  com- 
fort. (Hood  Rubber  Products  Co., 
Inc.,    Watertown,    Mass.) 


".Malte.se  Cross  Scooi"  Heel 


A    CANADIAN    RUBBER   HEEJ.. 

.\  new  design  of  the  old  stand- 
ard "Maltese  Cross"  rubber  heel  is  illustrated  here,  called  the 
"Scoop."  It  is  of  the  concave  type  that  is  now  so  popular 
because  of  its  added  springiness  and  gripping  qualities.  The 
finish  and  workmanship  of  the  "Scoop"  rubber  heel  are  of  the 
highest  standard  of  "Maltese  Cross"  quality.  (Gutta  Percha  ft 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  47  Yoiige  street,  Toronto,  Ontario.) 
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A   SAFETY    BOTTLE   CAP 

A  bottle  cap  developed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bottle 
niser,  that  can  be  opened  easily  without  an  opener  or  corkscrew, 
ihat  closes  securely  and  stays  closed,  is  called  the  "Kork-N-Seal." 

It  consists  of  a  metal 
cap.  cork-lined,  fitting 
closely  over  a  rubber 
j^asket.  and  having  a 
wire  ring  uithin  the  out- 
wardly rolled  edge,  con- 
tracted by  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  linger  on  a 
small  wire  lever  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  the 
ring.  This  closes  the  cap  tightly  over  the  rubber  gasket  and 
hermetically  seals  the  l)ottle.  (The  Williams  Sealing  Corpora- 
tion. r)ecatur,  Illinois.) 


NEW  HUNTING  EQUIPMENT 
Of   the   new   host  of  articles   brought   out  yearly,   intended   to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  hunter  and  deplete  his  pocketbook,  the 
most  comfortable  to  be  had  at  reasonable  cost  sell  best. 


The  "Kobk-N-Seal"*   for   Bottles 


"L'mversai." 


THE  UNIVERSAL  NATURAL  MILKER 
A  mechanical  milking  machine  that  beats  the  old-time  hired 
man  in  speed  and  cleanliness  and 
rivals  him  in  action  is  the  ''Uni- 
versal Natural  Milker." 
which  has  been  careful- 
ly constructed  so  that  it 
cannot  injure  the  udder 
of  the  cow.  It 
has  few  parts,  in- 
cluding, besides 
the  necessary 
vacuum  outfit, 
one  pipe  line 
through  the  barn 
connecting  t  h  e 
vacuum  pump  to 
the  milk  pail,  and 
on  top  of  the 
pail  a  vacuum 
pulsator  with  two 
rubber  tubes  extending  to  a  cluster  of  four  teat  cups,  each  lined 
with  the  best  soft  rubber.  At  the  top  of  each  cup  is  a  solid  rub- 
ber ring— soft,  like  the  calf's 
nose,  leaving  no  cold  metal  to 
touch  the  cow.  The  vacuum 
action  in  the  rubber  air  tubes 
attached  to  the  teat  cups  makes 
possible  the  alternating  action 
which  the  manufacturer  asserts 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
natural  feeding  method  of  the 
calf.  The  rubber  lining  of  the 
teat  cups  permits  a  massaging 
action  similar  to  that  of  the 
sucking  calf.  It  is  claimed  the 
machine  will  save  money  for 
any  farmer  milking  six  cows  or 
more.  (The  Universal  Milking 
Machine  Co.,  2(K)  West  Mound 
street,   Columbus,   Ohio.) 


Milking   Machine:   Teat   Cup   and    Its 
Ri'BBER    Liner 


A   TIRE   WHOLESOLE 

.\  new  type  of  repair-tire  is 
the  Eno  "Exso"  tire,  a  whole- 
sole  which  is  vulcanized  from 
the  outside  and  produces  a  tire 
that  looks  like  new.  The  "Exso" 
tire  is  made  of  the  best  tire  fabric,  breaker,  cushion,  and  tread 
stock,  and  is  said  to  have  the  wearing  qualities  of  a  new  tire  at 
half  the  cost.  (George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  1026  South  Los  .An- 
geles street,  Los  Angeles,  California.) 


The    Kno    *'Exso"    Tire 


I'"ISI!1M       COAI 


Ladies*  Outing  r.ooTS 


Under  Pants 


The  fishing  coat  shown  has  five  pockets,  one  rubber-lined  and 
reversible  for  bait,  and  a  fish  or  game  bag  of  double-coated 
washable  material,  conveniently  attached  to  the  back  but  out  of 
the  way  when  walking  through  brush. 

The  woman's  outing  moccasin  is  sporty-looking  and  most  prac- 
tical and  comfortable  for  fall  hunting.  Ten  inches  high,  it  has 
waterproof,   flexible   rubber   sole   and   soft,   smoked   elk   upper. 

Convenient  and  economical,  too,  are  the  waterproof  and  wind- 
proof  under-pants  for  men  to  be  worn  under  regular  trousers  in 
rain  or  snow.  The  legs  and  seat  are  of  light-weight  rubber- 
coated  material,  the  waist  and  body  not  rubberized.  (L.  L.  Bean, 
Trceport,  Maine.) 


MOISTENING  DEVICE   FOR   CIGARS 

This  new  "Humidyzor"  is  made  of  fine  while  biscuit  porcelain 
encased  in  a  moisture-proof  and  mar-proof  rubber  tray  that  is 
odorless  and   eliminates   all  possibilities  of  damaging  the   cigars 


Pearson's    CiGAR-rox    "IIumidvzor" 

with  cither  moisture  or  marring.  Pearson's  cigar  "Humidyzor" 
is  said  to  keep  a  box  of  cigars  conditioned  from  two  to  ten  days. 
(Pearson  Products  Co.,  725  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 
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THE   OBITUARY   RECORD 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HEWITT  RUBBER  COMPANY 

EuwAKii   H.    ()i'KN.^HA\v,   general   suiHriiitt'iuknt    of    tlic    Hewitt 
RulihcT    Co..    Buffalo,    New    York,    died    on    September    10. 
Altlioufjh  he  had  lieeii  in  poor  health  during  the  past  few  years 

and  had  failed  perceptibly  in  the 
last  two  months,  yet  his  passing 
away  was  sudden  and  quite  unex- 
pected. His  declining  health  was 
caused  by  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
which  brought  about  slight  strokes 
which  caused  his  death. 

Mr.  Openshaw  was  born  in  Oss- 
wald  Twistle,  England,  September 
7,  1863,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
on  his  nineteenth  birthday  in  1882. 
He  started  his  rubber  career  with 
the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
-Mew  Jersey,  and  was  connected 
there  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  From  1908  to  1914  he  was 
with  the  Cincinnati  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  and  the  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Cos.  as  general 
superintendent.  In  1914  he  accepted  the  position  of  general  super- 
intendent with  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  with  which  company  he 
was  active  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Openshaw  was  well  known  throughout  the  rubber  industry, 
particularly  in  the  mechanical  goods  line,  with  which  he  was  so 
long  and  successfully  connected.  He  invented  many  new  manu- 
facturing methods  which  are  still  in  use,  having  never  been  im- 
proved upon,  and  incidentally  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  vulcaniz- 
ing rubber  to  horseshoes. 

Mr.  Openshaw  was  a  man  with  a  loyal  and  upright  character, 
who  easily  made  and  retained  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ashler  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Zuleika 
Grotto  No.  10. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  daughter  and  two  sons,  Frank 
and  Edward,  both  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, the  former  with  the  Cincinnati  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  the  latter  with  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co. 


Edw.vhd    H.   OrENSH.\W 


WELL  KNOWN  IN   NEW  YORK  RUBBER  CLOTHING  TRADE 

The  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  an- 
nounces, with  great  regret,  the  death  of  T.  Frank  McCarthy  on 
September  10,  1920.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  the  New  York  repre- 
sentative for  the  rubber  surface  clothing  department  and  had  a 
host  of  friends  in  the  rubber  clothing  trade.  He  was  respected 
and  esteemed  for  his  honorable  dealings  as  well  as  for  his  genial 
disposition,  unfailing  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ances in  that  business. 

His  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  his  customers,  and  his 
loss  will  be  deeply  deplored  by  the  company  with  which  he  was  so 
long  connected,  and  by  whom  his  services  were  greatly  valued. 

A  PIONEER  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SHIPPING 

Michael  P.  Grace,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  William 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  large  shipping  organization,  died  September 
20  in  Ixjndon.  England,  aged  78.  Mr.  Grace  was  also  head  of 
Grace  Brothers  &  Co..  Limited,  of  London,  and  a  brother  of  the 
late  William  R.  Grace,  a  former  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Michael  P.  Grace  was  born  in  Qucenstown,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, and  at  an  early  age  went  tn  Peru,  where  his  father,  James 
Grace,  had  sought  to  establish  an  Irish  agricultural  colony,  and 
where  his  brother,  W.  R.  Grace,  had  become  a  partner  in  the 
trading  firm  of  Bryce,  Grace  &  Co. 

W.  R.  Grace  came  to  the  United  States  and  established  the 
house  of  W.   R.   Grace   &  Co.,   Michael   P.   Grace  remaining   in 


Peru,  building  the  business  into  the  largest  in  the  country  and 
operating  a  vast  fleet  of  ships  which  carried  much  of  the  South 
.•\merican  rubber  to  New  York  and  London. 

.•\ftcr  the  Chile-Peruvian  war  of  1877-1881  Michael  P.  Grace, 
who  had  become  an  .•Xmerican  citizen  and  had  assumed  charge  of 
the  parent  house  in  New  York,  went  to  Peru  to  further  develop 
the  business  and  to  extend  it  to  Chile.  Later  he  resided  for  some 
years  in  England,  making  his  home  in  the  famous  Battle  Abbey 
at  Hastings. 

Mr.  Grace  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  lives  in  London,  and 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Phipps  of  New  York  City,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Donoughmore  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Benskin  of  London. 


RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES 

nnHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  ansivered ;  never- 
•*  thclcss  they  arc  of  interest  not  only  in  shoisfing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  hut  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  zcith  him. 

(826)  A  subscriber  desires  the  name  and  address  of  the  present 
manufacturer  of  the  Bachmann  hose-wrapping  machine,  formerly 
made  by  a  company  now  gone  out  of  business. 

(827)  A  reader  desires  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
"Nitre.x,"  used  for  painting  tires  to  protect  from  sun  and  atmos- 
phere. 

(828)  A  manufacturer  desires  to  know  the  average  tensile 
strength  of  rolled  brrwn  crepe. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

.Iddresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington.  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  coopcratiz'e  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
bi  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


District    Offices 
New   Yort<:    734   Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:   504  Federal  Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1030   Hibernia    Bank 

Building. 
San  Francisco:  307  Customhouse. 
Seattle:  848  Henry  Building. 


CooPF-RATivE  Offices 
Cleveland:    Chamber  of   Commerce. 
Cincinnati:    Chamber   of   Commerce; 
General    Freight    .\gent.    Southern 
Railway,  96  Ingalls  Building. 
I.os  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Dayton,    Ohio;    Dayton    Chamber   of 
Commerce. 


(33,598)  .\  cooperative  mercantile  company  in  Australia  de- 
sires to  purchase  and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  tires  and 
lubes. 

(33,(504')  .V  merchant  in  Canada  desires  to  correspond  with 
manufacturers  in  position  to  export  rubber  horse-shoe  pads. 
Cash  on  delivery.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  port  of  shipment. 

(33,(506)  A  commercial  agent  in  Turkey  desires  to  represent 
firms  for  the  sale  of  rubber  overshoes.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Constanti- 
nople. Payment  in  United  States  currency,  20  to  25  per  cent 
with  order,   balance  against  documents. 

(33,620)  .\  manufacturer  in  South  Africa  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rul)ber  soles  and  heels,  canvas  tennis 
boots  and  shoes,  uppers  for  sewing  soles  on  same  (not  for 
vulcanizing),  molds  for  making  rubber  soles,  stitching  machines 
for  attaching  rubber  soles,  motor  tires  and  tubes,  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  rubber  compound  for  tire  repair  work  and  re- 
treading, also  reclaimed  rubber  for  mold  work,  of  which  samples 
;iiid  prices  are  renuired. 

(33,633)  .X  tire  and  rubber  agency  company  in  New  Zealand 
desires  to  secure  the  sole  agency  for  the  sale  of  good  tires  and 
tubes  that  can  be  guaranteed  for  use  on  the  roads  of  that  coun- 
try.    Quote  c.  i.  f.  New  Zealand  port. 

(33,656)  A  commercial  agency  firm  in  Portugal  desires  to 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  automobile  tires.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English.     Catalogs  and  price  lists  requested. 
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(33,674.)  A  mercantile  firm  in  Mexico  Jisirts  to  purchase 
erasers,  fountain  pens,  and  rublK-r  stamp  material.  Quote  c.  i.  f. 
El  Paso,  Texas.    Correspondence  may  be  in  I-'nplish. 

(33,676.)  A  firm  of  selling  representatives  in  the  British  West 
Indies  desires  to  obtain  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes. 

(33,678.)  A  firm  of  merchants  in  one  of  ihe  Baltic  provinces 
desires  to  represent  a  manufacUircr  oi  rubber  shoes.  Corre- 
spondence may  be   in  English. 

(33.718)  A  merchant  in  Spain  desires  lo  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Spanish  port.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  in  Spanish. 

(33.733)  .A  merchant  in  .\ustria  desires  to  establish  relations 
with  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  securing  an  agency  for  tl^e 
sale  of  .-\merican  tires. 

3i.7i7)  An  agency  is  desired  by  an  inquirer  in  Italy  l'>r 
the  sale  of  belting  and  rubber  goods.  Correspondence  should  be 
in  Italian,  though  English  may  be  used. 

(33,739)  .\  firm  of  mainifacturcrs  in"  .•\ustria  desires  to  secure 
an  agency   for  the  sale  of  automobile  tires. 


THE   EDITOR'S   BOOK   TABLE 


HOW  TO  M.\KK  AND  USE  A  SMALL  CIIE.MICAL  LABORATORY 
By  Raymond  Francis  Yates.  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1920.  (Paper,  102  pages,  5  by  7>i  inches.) 
THE  .AUTHOR  has  successfully  accomplished  the  task  of  preparing 
a  book  for  those  who  wisli  to  become  acquainted  with  the  great 
fundamentals  of  chemistry.  The  author  has  not  followed  the 
usual  method  of  treatment  but  beghis  at  once  by  explaining  in 
non-technical  language  the  nature  and  relations  of  molecules, 
atoms  and  electrons.  Since  chemistry  is  discussed  to-day  in 
terms  of  the  Electron  Theory,  familiarity  with  its  outstanding 
features  is  essential  at  the  beginning  of  its  study.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  instructions  to  the  amateur  chem- 
ist on  the  construction  of  a  home  laljoratory,  while  a  third  section 
is  devoted  to  experiments  illustrating  the  broad  aspects  of  chem- 
ical science  and  to  methods  of  constructing  necessary  apparatus. 


"IIAND-liOOK  OF  FIRE  PROTECTION."  BY  EVERETT  N.  CROSBY, 
Ilenrv  A.  Fiskc  and  H.  Walter  Foster.  Sixth  Edition,  1920.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  New  York  City.  (Clnlh,  757  pages,  4"/j  by  iVt  inches.) 
This  volume  is  the  standard  compilation  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  fire  protection.  Its  several  distinct  divisions  cover: 
(1)  general,  giving  an  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  fire 
prevention  and  fire  protection,  its  relation  to  accident  prevention, 
the  oppoi 'unities  and  responsibilities  of  the  lire  protection  engi- 
neer, and  the  functions  and  interrelations  of  the  National  Kirc 
Protection  Association,  the  National  Board  of  'Fire  Underwriters, 
and  the  Underwriters  Laboratories;  (2)  causes  of  fire;  (3) 
spread  of  fire;  (4)  construction  for  special  occupancies;  (5)  ex- 
tinguishment of  fire;  (6)  miscellaneous,  relating  to  egress,  self- 
inspection  and  protection  of  records  and  valuables;  (7)  tables  of 
data;  (8)  index,  .^s  a  reference  book  it  is  invalualile  to  en- 
gineers, architects  and  plant  managers. 


NEW   TRADE  PUBLICATION? 

7 HE  Tire  Surgcnii.  Voi.rMF.  I,  Ni-mber  1,  has  m.ade  its 
appearance,  dated  September  10,  1920.  It  is  a  12-page  illus- 
trated monthly  especially  for  the  tire  repair  man,  part  trade 
paper  and  part  house  organ,  published  by  the  Hayward  Tire  & 
Equipment  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

"Trade  with  the  Orient"'  is  the  title  of  one  ok  a  series  of 
attractive  32-pape  pamphlets  on  foreign  and  domestic  trade  pub- 
lished by  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  National  .Association,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  for  free  distribution.  It  presents  in  con- 
(kiised  and  graphic  form  some  of  the  more  salient  facts  and  data 
bearing  upon  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  leading  transpacific 


countries,  and  serves  to  acquaint  .\merican  manufacturers,  ex- 
porlers  and  importers  with  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade  in 
ibi:  near  and  far  l-".ast. 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS 

THE    GREAT    REPUBLIC    TIRE    i   RUBBER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
ENJOINED. 

n'KDKRAi.  Traue  Co.vi  .\i  I ssiii\ s  VS.  TuE  Great  Repcblic  Tire  & 
^     Manuf.uturing  Co. 

The  respondent,  a  corporation  organized  and  doing  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  .State  of  Delaware,  and  having  its  office 
and  place  of  business  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes  branded  and  advertised 
as  "Great  Republic"  tires  and  tubes,  notwithstanding  a  full 
kiiowledae  of  the  cvistencf  nt  ihe  Reoiiblir  Rubber  Co..  of 
Voungstown,  Ohio,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tires 
and  tubes  under  the  brand  name  "Republic." 

The  respondent  is  forbidden  to  use  the  brand  name  "Great 
Republic,"  any  phrase  including  the  word  "Republic"  or  sugges- 
tion of  it.  The  company  is  also  forbidden  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  "The  Great  Republic  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.," 
e.xcept  in  connection  with  ihe  words,  "of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma," 
and  unless  there  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  brand  name  "Great 
Republic"  another  brand  name  equally  conspicuous  but  in  no 
wise  similar.  (Federal  Trade  Commission,  Docket  No.  492, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  10.  1920.) 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

ABOUT  A  NOVEL  TOY   BALL 
To  the  Editor  : 
^^F.AR  SIR:— 

'■^  In  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  1.  1919,  you  kindly 
published  an  article  showing  my  novelty  ball.  In  consequence 
of  the  world-wide  publicity,  I  had  letters  from  the  Dutch  traders 
in  Holland  and  many  from  the  United  States.  I  have  made  every 
effort  to  get  them  made,  but  the  factories  are  all  "too  busy." 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  mc  if  there  are  any  books 
for  beginners  in  rubber  work,  or  where  could  I  get  information 
on  the  subject  of  making  rubber  balls;  also  the  apparatus  and 
material  for  making  in  an  experimental  way,  after  which  I  shall 
organize  a  company  for  making  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  surely 
an  improvement  on  what  is  recorded  as  the  inost  salable  toy 
ever  placed  on  the  market. 

Thanking  you  greatly  for  any  infoimaticm  you  can  give,  I 
remain. 

C.  Otis  Griffin. 

Box  184.  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 


HOT    VULCANIZATION    OF    RUBBER 

F.  Kirchoff  in  a  recent  article'  claims  ihat  he  discovered  and 
aiuiounced  before  Harries  the  physical-chemical  principle  of 
vulcanization  by  heat,  granting  to  Harries  the  credit  of  having 
established  by  experiment  the  difference  between  primary  and 
after- vulcanization. 

The  chemical  interpretation  of  vulcanization  has  undergone 
various  modifications  through  the  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  rubber,  due  to  Harries  and  to  the 
investigations  of  Schmitz  on  the  action  of  bromine  or  dcpolym- 
erized  rubber. 


The  United  States  Postal  Bulletin  for  Septe.mber  3,  1920, 
announces  that  among  the  articles  that  may  be  imported  into  Ger- 
many by  parcel  post  without  special  authorization  are  balata, 
raw  or  cleaned  or  the  refuse  of  balata;  gutta  percha,  raw  or 
cleaned,  or  the  refuse  of  gutta  percha ;  and  rubber,  raw  or  cleaned 
or  the  refuse  of  rubber. 


'Kolloid   Zcitschrift,   1920,  26,   168-173. 
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DIVIDENDS 

THE   American   Zinc,   Lead   &   Smelting   Co.,   Boston,   Massa- 
chusetts, and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  declared  its  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  November  1 
on  preferred  stook  of  record  October  15,  1920. 

Ames-Holden-McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  154  per  cent,  payable 
October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  17,  1920. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $3  per  share,  pay- 
able September  IS  on  stock  of  record  September  1,  1920. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
fifty  cents  per  share,  both  payable  October  20  on  common 
stock,  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share  payable 
October  IS  on  preferred  stock,  all  on  stock  of  record  Oc- 
tober 4,  1920. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has  declared 
quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters  and  two  per 
cent  on  preferred  and  common  stock,  respectively,  both  pay- 
able October  1  on  stock  of  record  September  20,  1920. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (incorporated),  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  has  declared  a  dividend  oi  lyi  per  cent 
on  its  debenture  stock,  payable  October  25  on  stock  of  record 
October  9,  1920;  also  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  cash  and 
$2.50  stock  per  sliare,  payable  September  IS  on  common  stock  of 
record  August  31,   1920. 

Tlie  Harbirshaw  Electric  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  il'/z 
cents  per  share,  payable  October  1,  on  stock  of  record  Sep- 
tember 20,  1920. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on  its  six  per 
cent  preferred  stock,  payable  October  1  on  stock  of  record 
September  20,  1920. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  payable 
October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  IS,  1920. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East 
Palestine.  Ohio,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  1J4  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  of 
record  September  13,  payable  October  1,  1920;  also  a  stock 
dividend  of  four-tenths  of  one  share  of  common  stock,  pay- 
able October  9  on  common  stock  of  record  October  1,  1920. 

The  Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2j/2  per  cent, 
payable  September  1   to  stockholders  of  record  .August  25,  1920. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, has  declared  dividends  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock  and  of  50  cents  per  share  on  common  stock,  both 
payable  October  5  on  stock  of  record  September  20,  1920. 


FINANCIAL  NOTES 

The  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia  issues 
a  statement  which  says,  in  part :  "The  country  is  making  excel- 
lent progress  in  cashing  in  its  high  price  inventories,  and,  slowly 
but  surely,  the  nation  is  adopting  a  more  reasonable  price  level. 
The   situation   must   be   handled    with    great   care,   however,   as 


transition  is  no  easy  task  because  of  the  extraordinarily  high  level 
attained   by  general  prices  throughout  the   list  of  commodities." 

Net  earnings  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  the  third 
quarter  ended  July  31,  were  $152,011.16.  This  makes  total  net 
earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
$}yH,490.18,  before  deduction  of  taxes,  bait  after  deduction  of  de- 
preciation. Net  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year 
amounted  to  $195,000,  so  that  current  earnings  are  running  at  the 
rate  of  four  times  larger  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920:  Total  sales, 
$129,588,986;  net  income  before  interest,  but  after  provision  for 
depreciation  and  for  Federal,  Canadian  and  British  taxes,  $15,- 
596,831;  interest,  $1,905,907;  net  income,  $13,690,924;  dividends 
first  preferred  stock,  $2,600,000;  dividends  to  minority  stockhold- 
ers of  sub-companies,  $9,359;  total  dividends,  $2,609,359;  balance, 
$11,081,565;  dividends  common  stock,  including  provision  quar- 
terly dividend  payable  July  31,  1920,  $3,240,000:  surplus,  $7,841,- 
565;  previous  surplus,  $52,310,162;  total  surplus,  $60,151,727:  less 
12'-^  per  cent  common  stock  dividend,  $9,000,000;  total  surplus, 
$51,151,727;  additions  to  surplus  account,  $338,308;  final  surplus, 
$51,490,034. 

The  consolidated  general  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  last, 
.'hows : 

Assets— Cash,  $14,333,748;  accounts  receivable,  $50,938,776; 
notes  and  loans  receivable,  $2,953,238;  United  States  Liberty 
Bonds,  etc.,  $44,876;  notes  receivable  of  employes  given  for  pur- 
chase, of  capital  stock,  $7,758,564;  manufactured  goods  and  mate- 
rial, $127,846,245;  securities  owned  and  held  in  insurance  fund, 
$2,331,778;  securities  owned,  including  stock  of  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  held  by  subsidiary  companies,  $5,098,096;  plants, 
properties  and  investments  including  rubber  plantations,  $161,243,- 
873;  prepaid  and  deferred'as.sets,  $3,371,649;  total,  $375,920,847. 

Liabilities:  Total  capital  stock.  $146,277,400;  accounts  payable 
and  accrued  liabilities.  $24,113,347;  acceptances  payable  for  im- 
portation of  crude  rubber.  $1,644,485;  notes  and  loans  payable, 
$41,255,000;  L^nitcd  States  Rubber  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
bonds,  etc.,  $67,026,800;  general  reserves,  $16,021,666;  insurance 
fund  reserve,  etc.,  $2,705,367 ;  reserve  for  depreciation  of  property, 
$15,757,469;  reserve  for  preferred  dividend  payable  July  31,  1920, 
$1,300,000;  reserve  for  dividend  on  common  stock  payable  hily 
31,  192t),  $1,620,000;  fixed  surpluses  subsidiary  companies,  $6,709,- 
275;  surplus,  $51,490,035;  total,  $375,920,847. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  sales  for  .\ugust  exceeded 
$19,000,000,  according  to  announcement  by  the  company.  This 
is  $2,000,000  more  than  sales  of  July,  which  totaled  $17,185,000, 
and  brings  the  total  sales  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  more  than  $180,000,000  or  $13,000,000  in  excess  of  total 
business  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1919. 

RUBBER    STOCK    QUOTATIONS 

The    following    quol.itinns    on    the    rievcl.lnil    .Stock    Exchan(?e,    September 
20.  of  stock  of  the  principal  rubber  companies  were  supplied  by  Otis  &  Co 
Cuyahoga   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ' 

r.ast 

17       .         T    t   r,    r-  ^^^^        B"""        Asked 

Firestone  T.  &  R.  Co 117 

Firestone  T.  &  R.   Co.,    I  st  pfd 93 

Firestone  T.   &   R.    Co.,   2d  pfd iSU  'hsVi     '..'. 

Ceneral  T.   &   R.   Co  ,   pfd 102  ...          102V4 

The  R.   F    r;.iodrich   Co szy.  " 

The  R.   F.  Gofxlrich   Co..   pfd 87  '87 

The  GiKidyear  T.  &  R.   Co 10054  99          100 

The  Coodvcar  T.   S:   R,   Co..   1st  pfd 83  82'/<       83',^ 

Kelly-.Soringfield    T.    &    R.    (^o 156"^ 

Kelly-Sprini-fieM   T.  &   R.   Co.,  pfd 120  

The   Miller   Rubber  Co 120  118 

Portage    Rubber  Co S9'/i  50  58 

Portat'e   Rubber   Co.,   pfd 60  70 

•Star    Rubber    Co 350W  .    . 

Swinchart  T.   &   R.   Co SO  

V'ictor    Rubber    Co 29  25  29 
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NEW    YORK    STOCK     EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 

Ski-temhi-r    2}.    \')20 

High  Low 

Ajax    Rubber  Co.,    Inc 46  45  V^ 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co : 2AH  23'» 

The   B.   F.   tKodricli   Co 53  51  ^i 

The   li.   F.   Coodrkh  Co..   pfd StH  86^i 

KcIly-Springfield    Tire    Co 66  61/- 

KclIySpringtield    Tire    Co.,   pfd 8?^^  82J^ 

Keystone  T    &   R.  Co..   Inc 15^  IS 

Lee   R.  &  T.   Corp 21%  2V/i 

I'nitcd   States    Rubber   Co 85^  82^ 

L'nited   States    Rubber  Co..    pfd 106^1  106!^ 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS 

Alastic  Tire  Cushion  Co..  l-Vbruary  11  '.Missouri).  $-'5.0(0.  (",.  C. 
Gie«c,  president  ^nd  treasurer;  K.  IC.  Lee,  vice-president;  I.  Slayer,  sec- 
retary. Principal  office.  141 9- J 1  Locust  street.  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  To 
manufacture  and  distribute  puncturcless  tire  cushicns  and  auto  special- 
ties. 

Allen  Tire  &  Rubber  Sales  Co..  August  30  (Delaware),  $25,000.  S.  IL 
Baynard.  Jr.;    .\.    S.    Uishop;    K.    IL   Ochleiree — all   of  Wilmington,   Del. 

Arrowstar  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc..  September  11  (New  York).  $IU.()Oil. 
H.  Aronson,  15  West  lJ3rd  >treet ;  S.  Starkman.  22  Convent  avenue; 
IL  r.ernett.  197  Lenox  avenue — all  of  New  York  City.  To  deal  in  auto 
accessories. 

Commonwealth  Rubber  Ci  rp..  The.  September  4  (Massachusetts).  $150.- 
000.  M.  S.  Donahue,  president.  Ayer;  C.  M.  Riddock,  treasurer  and  clerk, 
Haverhill;  (;.  ,-\.  Loud,  director.  24  Milk  street.  Hoston — all  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To  buy.  sell  and  deal 
in  ail   kinds   of   rubber   and   rubber   ^oods. 

Condon  Tire  Co..  Inc..  September  10  (New  York),  $2,000.  O.  Pershitz; 
L  Rothitein;  K.  Lenitz— all  of  834  Eighth  avenue.  New  York  City.  T" 
deal   in   tires  and  tubes. 

Cumberland  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  August  18  (Kentucky),  $3.0(X),000. 
F.  W.  O'Brien,  Elyria,  Ohio;  A.  L.  Henry.  Indianapolis.  Indiana;  S.  J. 
Dant.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Principal  office.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  To 
buy,   sell    and   manufacture   all   kind>   of   rubber   goods. 

E.  L.  M.  Tire  &  Rubher  Co..  July  17  (Wisconsin).  $200,000.  Lawrence 
E.  and  Marion  McKimm.  both  of  1725  Center  street;  O.  E.  Ahrens,  504 
Main  street — both  in  Racine,  Wisccnsin.  f'rincipal  office.  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. To  manufacture  and  sell  tires  and  inner  tubes,  also  rubber 
heels,    cement,   etc. 

Eastern  Tire  Supply  Co..  August  20  (Ma^ssachusetts).  $50,000.  IL  K. 
Whitcomb.  North  Brt-okfield;  C.  F.  Peters.  4  Dix  street;  IL  D.  Whitcomb, 
8  Harvard  street  both  of  Worcester — both  in  Massachusetts.  Principal 
office.  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture,  repair  and  deal  in 
aulomrbiles   and   accessories, 

_  Fiberlock  Leather  Co..  The.  August  17  (Delaware).  $1,100,000.  L.  L. 
Slorrs.  president;  G.  Hammond,  vice-president;  F.  A.  Jolinson,  secretary ; 
W.  O.  St o well,  Jr.,  treasurer;  1".  R.  Hendry x,  assistant  treasurer.  To 
manufacture   artificial    leather. 

Hannibal  Kuhhei  Co.,  April  24  (Missouri),  $1,000,000.  W.  J.  Richards, 
president;  H,  M.  Still,  vice-president;  A.  E.  (iibson,  secretary,  general 
sales  manat;er  and  advertising  manager;  S.  O.  Osterhout.  treasurer.  Prin- 
cipal office.  305-306  Hannibal  Trust  Company  Building.  Hannibal.  Mis- 
souri. To  manufacture  tires,  inner  tubes  and  other  rubber  products. 
^  Harrington  Tire  Corp.,  September  8  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  M.  II. 
Fincrty.  president.  19  Vine  street,  Roxbury;  A.  H.  Harrington,  treasurer. 
17  Fayette  street.  Cambridge;  H.  B.  Roberts,  clerk,  176  River  Road.  Win- 
thro  j> — all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office.  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To 
manufacture   and   deal    in    automobile    and   truck   tires. 

Kokumo  Rubber  Co.,  Sept.  15  (Delaware).  $6,500,000.  A.  L.  Ream; 
J.   Simons;   H.  C.   Kebe — all   nf  Omaha.   Nebraska. 

La  Chappelle  Cf-..  .\upust  13  (Massachusetts),  $30,000.  1.  N.  McDonald. 
39  Richards  street.  Brighten;  C.  .M.  Supple.  409  Marlboro  street:  V.  A. 
McDonald.  11^^  Bel\idere  street,  both  of  Boston — both  in  Massachusetts. 
Principal  office.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Tii  manufacture  and  sell  hose 
supporters,  etc. 

McNaulI  Tire  vS:  Rubber  Co.,  September  14  (Delaware).  $3.(>00.000.  T.  L. 
Crottau;   S.    K.   Dill;   .\.    M.    Hooven — all  of  Wilmington.    Delaware. 

National  Tiie  ^:  Uubber  Co..  .\ugust  11  ( Mnssachusetts).  $75,000.  .\. 
Palder.  144  Ruthven  street.  Roxbury:  H.  M.  Clifford.  51  Palmer  street, 
Arlington;  L  E.  Crowley.  86  Dean  Road.  Brotkline — all  in  Massachusetts. 
Principal  office.  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  au 
tomobile  tires  and  accessories,  etc. 

New  Standard  Kuf)ber  Co..  Julv  15  (California).  $100000.  C".  L, 
Lar/elere,  404  Merchants  Trust  Building,  Los  Angeles,  ("alifornia.  I'riii 
cipat  office.  404  Merchants  Trus-t  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Tu 
manufacture  rubber   >.'oods. 

Paul  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  May  28  (North  Carolina),  $1,000,000.  IL 
Clement;  W.  E.  McWhirter;  E.  C  Bramard — all  of  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina.  Principal  office,  Salisbury.  North  Carolina.  To  manufacture 
tires. 

Rubber  Sufjplies  Company  of  Dayton,  Inc..  Aucust  26  (New  Yrrk), 
$10,000.  p.  M.  Hooven.  117  West  46th  street.  New  York  City;  J.  .\. 
MacMillan.  Dayton;  C.  E.  Hocven,  Hamilton — both  in  Ohio.  To  deal  in 
tires.   et(;. 

Simplex  Pneumatic  Tire  Co.,  September  8  (Massachusetts).  $100,000. 
W.  IL  Emrno.  nrcsident,  ^2  Tudor  street,  Chelsea;  C.  P».  Sherwood,  treas- 
urer; E.  Worthineton.  clerk,  both  of  43  Tremont  street.  Room  305, 
Boston — both  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Bost<:n,  Massachusetts. 
To   manufacture  and    deal    in   tires,   automoliile   accessories,   etc. 

Sox  Lox  Co  .  September  7  (New  York).  $10,000.  C.  W.  Egerton : 
L  W.  Hauf;  IL  A.  Gill,  Jr.— all  of  1<M  Halsey  street,  Brooklyn.  New 
York.     To  make  hose  supiiorters. 

Siandnrn    Tire   \-    Tube    Works.    Inc..    .\ugust    28    (New   York),   $25,000. 
S.    A.    Lifshutz,    2061     Berget    street ;    M.     Sherman.    277    Glen    street :     V.. 
Lifshut:^.     147    Saratoga    avenvic — all    of     Brooklyn.    New    Y'ork.       Principal 
office.    Brooklyn.    New   York. 

Stuart  Bell  Corp..  September  14  (New  York).  $40,000.  D.  Stein;  I. 
Baurmash.  botli  of  1076  Brvant  avenue;  .\.  Joseph.  92  William  street  — 
both  in  New  York  City.  To  manufacture  tires  and  automobile  accessa- 
ries. 

U-Wanta-Tirc  &  Rubber  Co.,  July  17  (California).  $250,000.  B.  Vale. 
57  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Principal  office,  San  Francisco,  California. 
To  manufacture  tires. 


\  etter  Kubber  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  L.,  September  8 
(Delaware).  $150,000.  C.  L.  \ctter;  H.  B.  Fox;  W.  B.  Zern— all  of  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania. 

West  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  January  24  (California).  $100,000.  H.  K. 
.■\shcrm,  1 10  Sutter  street,  San  I'rancisco,  California.  Principal  office, 
.San    Francisco.    California.      To   do   a   general    rubber   business. 


TREASURER  OF  THE  KLEISTONE  RUBBER  CO. 


JOSEPH  Everett  Stone,  treasurer  and  one  of  the  principal  mov- 
ing spirits  of  the  newly  organized  Kleistonc  Rubber  Co.,  War- 
ren, Rhode  Island,  is  well  fitted  for  his  new  undertaking  by  long 

experience    in    the    footwear    and 
rulilier   business. 

Born  at  Marblehead,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1876,  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  town 
and  began  his  business  career  in 
a  general  store,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  He  then  entered  the 
shoe  jobbing  and  findings  busi- 
ness in  Boston  and  became  cash- 
ier. After  five  years  he  joined 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  as  cashier  and  assistant 
ircasurer.  Fourteen  years  with 
this  progressive  firm  gave  him 
;in  intimate  knowledge  of  rubber 
footwear  manufacture,  which  was 
further  augmented  by  seven  years 
as  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton, 
.Massachusetts,  where  proofed  fabrics,  artificial  leather  and  rubber 
heels  were  the  principal  products. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Stone  resigned  to  organize  the  Kleistonc 
Rubber  Co.  in  association  with  M.  S.  Klein,  E.  H.  Bell  and  Robert 
J.  Holmes.  The  modern,  well-equipped  factory  of  the  Lynn 
Rubber  Co.  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  was  taken  over  and  the 
Spri-Foot  rubber  heel,  the  well-known  Lynco  arch  support  and 
sponge  rubber  heel  cushion  are  bcMig  successfully  manufactured. 
The  Lynco  foot  appliances  have  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time  and  their  high  standing  in  the  trade  will  help  materially  in 
merchandising  the  new  heel.  Output  has  increased  600  per  cent 
in  four  weeks  and  order>  are  coming  in  ahead  of  production. 

Mr.  Stone  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  rubber  and  shoe 
trades  and  has  made  many  friends  through  his  membership  in 
numerous  clubs,  associations  and  fraternal  organizations,  which 
include  the  Boston  City  Club,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  and  several  Masonic  bodies  and 
'lubs  in  Boston,  Marblehead,  Lynn,  Swampscott  and  Belmont 


Pierce.    Buslon 

Joseph  E.  Stone 


PERSONAL    IVIENTION 

Ralph  Starr  Butler  has  been  appointed  advertising  mana,i;er  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  \  ork  City,  succeeding  R.  W. 
.^shcroft,  who  resigned  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Butler  has  been 
connected  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  for  three  years, 
having  been  first  identified  witli  the  development  department  to 
gather  and  collate  data  on  market  conditions.  Previous  to  this, 
Mr.  Butler  was  professor  of  a<lvertisini;  and  marketing  at  New 
York  University. 

Harry  F.  Masman,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Charleston  Traf- 
fic Bureau  maintained  liy  the  city  of  Oiarlcston,  South  t'aro- 
lina,  and  the  Cliarlcston  Chainbcr  of  Commerce,  has  taken  charge 
n(  tlie  traffic  work  of  the  National  .-\ssociation  of  Waste  Ma- 
terial Dealers,  Inc.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  New   York  City. 

H.  Deuster  has  lieen  appointed  manager  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment of  the  Motor  &  .\ccessory  Manufacturers'  .Association. 
M--.  Deuster  brings  to  his  new  work  eighteen  years  of  railroad 
e\perience,  twelve  with  the  Erie  and  six  with  the  Ontario  & 
Western,      b'or    four    years    he    was    chief   clerk    of   the   general 
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freight  department  of  the  last-mentioned  railroad  and  since 
1918,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

John  I).  Carberry,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  month's 
vacation  spent  at  his  farm  in  Vermont  and  at  various  points  in 
New  England. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Axelrod,  rubber  technologist  of  the  Synthetic  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  on  the  eastern  rubber  trade  last 
month. 

John  Young,  chief  chemist  of  the  h'irestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  in  London,  England,  last  month  mi  a 
business  and  pleasure   trip. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcsl'ondt-nt 

HEW   yORK   NOTES 

THE  ANNU.-kL  Electric.m.  Shovv  will  be  held  in  Grand  Cen- 
tal Palace,  New  York  City,  October  6-16.  George  F.  Parker, 
who  is  manager,  is  confident  this  year's  exposition  will  surpass 
any  of  previous  years. 

The  Compression  Tube  &  Tire  Corporation,  31.S  West  39tli 
street,  is  the  New  York  City  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Compression 
Tube  &  Tire  Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

The  Auto  Pedal  Pad  Co.,  Inc.,  has  removed  its  offices 
from  794  Seventh  avenue.  New  York  City,  to  318-20  West  S2d 
street.  At  a  recent  meeting,  Daniel  Sinclair  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Charles  Willsmore,  vice-president:  James  Lovegrovc,' 
treasurer ;   and  Jessie  J.   Sinclair,   secretary. 

The  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  West  Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Singer  building.  New  York  City,  from 
which  point  all  its  foreign  business  will  be  handled.  ."Ml  foreign 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  company  at  the  New 
York  office,  which  will  also  be  the  sales  office  for  the  New  York 
and  Eastern  States  territory.  M.  M.  Moore,  the  export  sales 
manager,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  several  months'  Euro- 
pean trip,  will  be  in  charge. 

Dtmlop  America  Limited,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  changed 
its  name  to  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of  .America. 

The  officers  of  the  County  Seat  Tire  Co.,  Inc..  174  Mar- 
tine  avenue.  White  Plains,  New  York,  are  Fletcher  Brush,  pres- 
ident and  secretary,  and  Charles  Rosenberg,  treasurer.  During 
the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Brush  has  been  tire  salesman  with  the 
Michclin  Tire  Co.  Ajax  Rubljer  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Rosenberg  is  proprietor  of  the  Standard  Guar- 
antee Tire  Co.'s  store  at  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

The  Regent  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  8  Stuyvesanl  street. 
New  York  City,  is  officered  by  Henry  O.  Kahan.  president  and 
treasurer;  Joseph  M.  Saunders,  secretary;  Irving  L.  Jacobson, 
vice-president.    The  company  deals  in  tires,  tubes  and  accessories. 

Only  the  approval  of  stockholders  and  completion  of  the  organ- 
ization work  is  now  required  to  make  effective  the  merger  of  the 
General  Chemical,  Solvay  Process,  Semet-Solvay,  Barrett  and 
National  .Aniline  &  Chemical  Companies,  live  of  the  country's 
largest  chemical  concerns,  under  the  name  of  the  .Mlied  Chemical 
&  Dj'e  Corporation.  The  outstanding  capitalization  of  the  new 
company  is  estimated  at  $175,000,000. 

F"rench  &  Handy,  Inc.,  becomes  estalilished  October  1  in  the 
business  of  crude  rubber  brokers  at  347  Madison  avenue,  New- 
York  City,  with  a  branch  office  at  513  Second  National  Building. 
Akron,  Ohio.  The  members  of  the  company  are  Harold  W. 
French  and  John  L.  Handy. 

Gove  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  be  established  October  1  as  a  brokerage 
concern  dealing  in  crude  rubber,  at  25  Beaver  street,  New  York 


City,  by  Frederick  G.  Gove,  William   Liddell,  Jr.,  and   Frank  L. 
Byrne. 

The  former  partnership  of  Duffy  &  Sears,  crude  rublx^r  brok- 
ers, 133  Front  street.  New  York  City,  has  been  dissolved,  S.  H. 
Sears  withdrawing  from  the  i)artnership  September  20,  1920. 
The  bu.'incss  will  be  carried  on  by  Louis  A.  Duffy  under  the 
name  of  L.  A.  I>uffy,  Inc.,  at  the  saine  address.  Officers  of  the 
new  company  are  I^uis  A.  Duffy,  president  and  treasurer ;  Fer- 
dinand A.  Bonstedt,  .Xkron,  Ohio,  vice-president;  Guy  (.'.  Par- 
sons,   Greenwich,   Connecticut,   secretary. 

An  attractive  and  useful  desk  ruler  showing  the  calendar 
for  1920  and  1921  on  one  side  and  the  name  of  the  donor  on 
tlie  other  is  supplied  to  the  trade  by  George  W.  Kavanaugh, 
Inc.,  346  Broadway,  New  York  City,  dealer  in  cotton  goods 
for  rubber  manufacturers. 

PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  promoted 
C.  D.  Robinson,  former  manager  of  tire  accessory  sales  at  the 
Philadelphia  branch,  to  the  position  of  manager  of  tire  sales  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch  territory,  covering  part  of  New  Jersey, 
Pcmisylvania  and  Delaware.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  connected 
with  the  tire  industry  since  1912,  when  he  became  tire  salesman 
with  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  He  was  successively  district 
representative  for  the  Southern  States,  the  New  England  terri- 
tory, and  in  1919  took  over  the  position  which  he  relinquished  at 
his   recent   promotion. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
distributer  for  the  Amazon   Rubber  Co.,  .^kron,  Ohio. 

TIic  1"".  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Cambria  streets, 
Philadelphia,  maiuifacturcr  of  therapeutical  and  chemical  ma- 
chinery, was  incorporated  in  July  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  .\ 
new  shop,  90  by  300  feet,  independent  of  the  original  plant,  has 
been  erected  at  Cedar  Grove  near  Philadelphia  and  soon  will 
begin  manufacturing  heavy  machinery. 

The  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  elect- 
ed C.  D.  Mercer,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  W.  S.  Tall- 
man  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations,  and  D.  W.  j'aspcr 
])urchasing  agent  to  succeed  William  E.  Coe,  who  has  resigned 
to  enter  the  railroad  supply  business  with  the  Biick-llill  Cor- 
poration, of  New  York  City. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  its  business,  the  Fawcus  Machine 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  consolidated  all  departments 
in  its  new  office  building  at  2818  Stnallman  street,  adjoining  the 
Pittsburgh  works.  A  downtown  office  for  meetings  by  appoint- 
ment will  be  maintained  in  suite  1501,  Peoples  Savings  Bank 
building,  where  its  allied  company,  the  Schaffer  Engineering  & 
Equipment  Co.,  is  located. 

The  new  officers  of  the  New  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  are:  W.  ]■'..  Ducrsten,  president  and  general 
manager;  H.  H.  Crosby,  secretary;  II.  W.  Smith,  treasurer; 
L.  C.  Sturgis,  general  superintendent;  W.  J.  Russel,  comptroller. 
The  Lehigh  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the  same  place,  operates 
as  sales  organization  of  the  New  Ca.stle  Rubber  Co. 

Willson  Goggles,  Inc.,  fonnerly  named  T.  A.  Willson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  acquired  the  patents, 
good  will,  etc.,  of  Walter  Soderling  Inc.,  which  manufactured  the 
"Dustte"  respirator.  This  will  now  be  manufactured  at  the 
Willson  company's  plant  at  Reading  under  the  personal  charge 
of  Mr.   Soderling. 

SOtJTHERN    NOTES 

The  Du  Bois  Rul)l)cr  &  Tube  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  $2,000,000.  The  directorate  was  in- 
creased to  15  members  to  allow  stockholders  outside  the  city 
more  direct  representation.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  nmilcru 
plant  are  being  furthered  rapidly. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

TRENTON    NOTES 

WHILE  the  tire  industry  in  Trenton  is  suffering  to  some  extent, 
as  is  the  case  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  manufac- 
turers are  hopeful  that  conditions  will  soon  reach  normal  again. 
The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  tire  manufacturing 
concerns  in  this  section,  has  laid  off  nearly  500  hands  during  the 
summer. 

The  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  felt  the  slump  in  its  tire 
branch,  but  placed  the  majority  of  its  lire  makers  at  work  m  the 
various  mechanical  departments.  The  hose,  belting  and  packing 
departments  are  very  busy  at  this  time  and  the  tire  makers  were 
needed  to  help  out.  John  S.  Broughton,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, says  conditions  are  getting  brighter  and  that  he  beheves 
business  will  reach  normal  late  in  the  fall  or  in  the  early  winter. 
The  Zee  Zee  Rubber  Co.,  Yardville,  laid  off  about  one-third  of 
its  working  force  a  few  weeks  ago.  Conditions  have  begun  to 
improve  and  the  company  is  gradually  taking  the  tire  makers 
back  again.  Officials  of  the  company  say  they  do  not  fear  any 
further  lay  off  from  now  on. 

The  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.  will  shortly  begin  work  on  the  erection 
of  the  first  unit  of  a  new  rubber  plant  adjoining  the  present  works 
on  Muirhead  avenue.  Trenton.  The  new  unit  will  be  one-story, 
60  by  60  feet,  of  steel,  brick,  timber  and  concrete.  Plans  for  the 
other  units  will  be  drawn  later.  The  Luzerne  company  some  time 
ago  purchased  a  parcel  of  land  adjoining  the  present  plant  meas- 
uring 200  by  208  feet.  The  growth  of  the  business  has  prompted 
the  owners  to  decide  upon  additions. 

Trenton  dealers  announce  a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  the 
prices  of  all  motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires.  Motorcycle  tires  took  a 
jump  a  few  weeks  ago  and  the  prices  of  bicycle  tires  were  recently 
advanced.  The  demand  for  bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

The  Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Art  will  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  rubber  technology.  For  many  years  through  its  course 
in  chemistry  and  mechanics  the  school  has  served  the  rubber 
industry  indirectly,  but  as  the  rubber  industry  in  Trenton  has 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  it  was  decided  that  a  course  more 
closely  allied  with  the  industry  should  be  offered.  J.  B.  Wishart, 
a  chemist  employed  by  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  of  elementary  chemistry.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  has  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  rubber  manufacturers,  who  contend  that  rubber 
workers  can  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  at  little 
expense  at  the  Trenton  school  and  not  have  to  attend  institutions 
in  other  cities. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  fac- 
tory building,  60  by  125  feet. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  190  Fulton  street.  New  York  City, 
manufacturer  of  pumping  machinery,  brass  and  other  metal  cast- 
ings, etc.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  H.  VVilhelmcs  &  Son,  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  for  a  one-story  addition  at  .'Kldine,  New 
Jersey,  to  be  used  as  a  pattern  storage  building.  The  structure 
will  cost  about  $12,000. 

The  Howe  Rubber  Corporation,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
which  has  been  cutting  down  production  somewhat  for  several 
weeks  past,  is  resuming  its  normal  output  and  more  employes  are 
being  placed  at  work.  It  is  said  that  the  factory  will  be  ruiming 
on  a  maximum  basis  shortly. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  is  making  a  number  of  improve- 
r-~'ts  to  its  plant  on  Little  Burney  street.  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jc  sey.     A  new  plant  for  refrigeration  and  circulation  of  drinking 


water  is  being  installed.  .\  new  sixty-inch,  electrically  driven, 
three-roll  lining  calender  is  being  set  up  in  the  mill.  .\  big 
switchboard  is  being  installed  to  control  the  electric  power  and 
lighting  system,  and  there  will  also  be  a  large  steam  turbine  driven 
generator  to  produce  current  for  light  and  power  at  550  volts. 
The  power-house  equipment  will  also  include  a  series  of  trans- 
formers. When  the  work  is  finished  the  production  capacity  of 
the  plant  will  be  about  doubled. 

The  J.  Claude  English  Rubber  Co.,  .Xsbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
suffered  a  serious  loss  by  lire  recently,  estimated  at  more  than 
$15,000  in  automobile  tires,  tubes,  etc.,  which  was  partially  covered 
by  insurance.  The  upper  floor  was  divided  into  three  store  rooms 
and  two  other  rooms  we."e  used  as  offices.  Valuable  records  and 
papers  were  lost.    The  origin  of  the  blaze  is  unknown. 

The  Tru-Matis  Tul)e  &  Tire  Co.  has  leased  the  building  at  484 
Central  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  a  term  of  several  years 
and  will  use  it  for  showrooms  and  storage  purposes. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

IN  THE  I'RESENCE  of  1,000  Or  more  persons,  a  new  movement 
in  education  was  both  launched  and  dedicated  with  impressive 
and  picturesque  ceremonies  at  Plymouth  Rock,  September  17,  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries  of   Massachusetts. 

Following  these  ceremonies  there  occurred  in  the  Hotel 
Pilgrim  the  first  serious  conference  on  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating non-English-speaking  adult  immigrants  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  Massachusetts,  .\bout  350  representa- 
tives of  educational  institutions  and  various  industries  were 
present  to  hear  addresses  by  prominent  educators  in  schools  and 
factories.  Among  those  who  read  papers  at  the  morning  session 
were  Mortimer  H.  Millen,  educational  director  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  at  West  Lynn,  and  A.  G.  Warren,  director  of  educa- 
tion of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Corporation  at  Worcester. 
These  papers  and  the  discussion  which  followed  showed  that  the 
industrial  representatives  were  fully  as  enthusiastic  regarding 
the  movement  as  the  educators  and  indicated  with  what  encourag- 
ing results  many  big  industrial  establishments  have  already 
begun  this  educational  work.  All  of  the  speakers  maintained 
that  the  education  of  the  adult  immigrant  was  not  a  one-sided 
affair  by  any  means,  and  that  much  was  to  be  learned  from  the 
immigrant. 

The  industrial  representatives  had  a  separate  conference  in  the 
afternoon  at  which  Cyrus  S.  Cling,  in  charge  of  industrial  rela- 
tions for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  presided.  The  speakers 
included  T.  J.  Dwyer,  superintendent  of  labor  for  The  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  and  Harold  L.  Robinson,  manager  of 
the  service  department  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Worcester. 

John  J.  Mahoncy,  State  .Su]iervisiir  of  .\mericanization,  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  propositions  from  the  educators  to  the  industrial 
leaders  for  discussion.  The  educators  were  also  asked  to  con- 
sider eight  propositions  which  embodied  what  industry  expects 
from  the  public  schools.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  educational  work  and  the  cost.  Most 
of  the  industries  seemed  willing  to  allow  the  workers  the  neces- 
sary time  without  loss  of  pay  if  it  was  deemed  best  to  conduct 
the  schools  in  the  plants  during  working  hours. 

Despite  adverse  manufacturing  conditions  common  to  all  New 
England  the  close  of  the  factory  output  of  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20,  re- 
cently ended,  reached  a  greater  volume  than  ever  before.  The 
total  poundage  reached  something  over  37.000,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  22.000,000  pounds  for  the  previous  year.  The  best 
previous  mark  was  30.000.000  pounds  in  the  year  1917-18. 
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To  encourage  employes  in  production  departments  not  holding 
executive  positions  to  suggest  changes  in  working  methods,  equip- 
ment, or  working  conditions  that  will  result  in  time  saving,  labor 
saving,  or  in  improving  quality,  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Maiden,  is  offering  cash  awards  ranging  from  $5  to  $200  for 
acceptable  ideas.  Decisions  and  awards  are  promptly  made  by 
the  operating  board  and  rejections  are  accompanied  by  the  reason 
why  the  suggestion  cannot  be  adopted.  It  is  a  plan  that  makes 
for  greater  efficiency,  more  interest  and  a  better  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

The  Mechanical  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover,  is  now 
in  production  on  a  small  scale  and  will  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  rubber  covered  rolls  for  the  textile  trade.  The 
company  was  organized  in  June  with  the  following  operating 
personnel:  E.  Reed,  president,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City ;  and  M.  F.  Foxon,  assistant  treasurer 
and  general  manager,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
Boston. 

The  executives  and  foremen  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  .Andover 
Massachusetts,  held  a  very  successful  outing  at  Marblehcad 
Saturday,  August  28,  making  the  trip  by  automobiles  imme- 
diately after  the  factory  closing  hours.  Upon  arrival  huicheon 
was  served,  followed  by  athletic  contests,  for  which  prizes  were 
awarded,  and  an  interesting  game  of  baseball  between  teams 
representing  the  foremen  and  the  oihce  executives  was  won  by 
the  latter  team.  The  outing  closed  with  an  uld-fashioned  clam- 
bake. 

The  Alfred  Hale  Rubber  Co.,  .Atlantic,  Massachusetts,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  100,000  shares  of  no  par  value. 
Irving  M.  McQuiston  was  recently  elected  vice-president  and 
appointed   general  manager,   effective   September   1. 

J.  W.  Hood  has  succeeded  M.  S.  Connelly  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown.  Mr.  Hood  is  not  new 
to  the  company,  having  previously  been  associated  with  Mr.  Con- 
nelly in  charge  of  the  firm's  tire  advertising. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  country  tire  production  is  being  cur- 
tailed in  Massachusetts  and  several  hundred  tire  builders  have 
been  temporarily  laid  off  or  transferred  to  other  departments. 
Footwear  output  is  normal,  and  the  demand  for  mechanicals  is 
reported  good. 

BOSTON    KOTES 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  former  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  nation's  leading  financial  authorities,  has 
consented  to  conduct  a  question-box  and  round-table  discussion 
of  financial  matters  at  the  Banking  and  Credit  Section  conference 
in  connection  with  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts  at  the  CopIey-PIaza  Hotel.  Boston. 
October  29.  There  will  be  no  set  speeches.  Mr.  Vanderlip  will 
sit  down  with  the  meiubers,  answer  their  questions  and  discuss 
with  them  informally  tlie  various  problems  of  banking,  finance 
and  credit  with  which  they  are  faced  as  managers  of  industrial 
enterprises. 

W.  0.  Rutherford,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  Boston  branch  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  and  gave  the  staff  a  helpful  business  talk  in  wliich  he  painted 
an  optimistic  picture  of  the  future  of  the  automobile  industry. 

The  Boston  office  of  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  crude  rubber 
broker,  516  Winthrop  Building,  has  been  closed  and  the  New 
England  business  of  the  firm  will  be  conducted  froiri  the  main 
office,  56  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 

The  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  in  order  to  concentrate  and 
standardize  its  work,  has  eliminated  certain  numbers  among  its 
former  products  and,  contrary  to  report,  has  to  dispose  of  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  the  discontinued  items, 
especially  a  dipped  goods  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
gloves,  including  all  the  necessary  outfittings.' 


The  Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  now  being 
represented  in  New  England  by  the  Smith  Engineering  &  Supply 
Co.,  89  State  street,  Boston,  specializing  in  power  plant  equip- 
ment.    S.  W.  Smith  is  president  of  the  concern. 


JOHN  R.  GAMMETER,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 


EVERYBODY   who  Studies   rubber   machinery   through   the  medium 
of  patent  specilicatinns  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  John  R. 
Gammeter,    engineer    in    charge    of    mechanical    inventions    for 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio.  An  exceptionally 
ingenious  and  prolific  designer  of 
labor-saving  devices  for  most 
branches  of  the  rubber  industry, 
his  remarPable  career  in  his. 
chosen  lield  has  been  that  of  a 
self-made  man  possessed  of  alert- 
ness, initiative,  ample  capacity 
for  hard  work  and  the  determina- 
tion  to   succeed. 

Mr.  Gammeter  is  a  native  of 
.\kron,  where  he  was  born  May 
19,  1876.  Following  a  common 
school  education,  he  first  engaged 
in  the  plumbing  and  heating  busi- 
ness. When  about  twenty  years 
Jdiix   R.   G.\MMKTi£R  "^<^-     liowever,     he     returned     to 

Akron  and  obtained  employment 
with  tlie  Goodrich  company,  with  which  he  has  since  been 
identified  except  for  some  nine  montlis  spent  witli  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Rubber   Co.   about   1900. 

Dropping  off  a  freight  train  with  only  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket, 
the  best  job  he  could  obtain  was  pushing  a  truck  at  ten  cents, 
an  hour.  But  right  away  he  began  to  search  for  opportunity. 
Noticing  a  number  of  girls  trimming  the  overflow  from  rubber 
stoppers  at  about  $1.50  a  day,  he  set  to  work  making  a  small 
machine  trimmer.  While  experimenting  with  this  he  carried 
untrimmed  stoppers  home  in  his  dinner  basket.  When  alighting 
from  an  express  wagon  one  day  he  slipped  and  spilled  them 
on  the  street.  The  expressman  reported  the  supposed  theft 
to  Mr.  Gammeter's  foreman,  who  at  once  began  to  make  in- 
quiries. Mr.  Gammeter's  reply  was  an  invitation  to  look  at 
his  machine,  wliich  was  brought  to  the  plant  and  put  in  successful 
operation. 

Since  then  Mr.  Gammeter  has  devoted  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  mechanical  methods  and  devices  in  rubber  manu- 
facture. He  has  invented  dozens  of  important  machines,  and 
now  has  associated  with  him  a  large  corps  of  engineers  who 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Goodrich  experimental  de- 
partment. While  in  recent  years  tire  machines  have  had  much 
attention,  Mr.  Gammeter  early  became  interested  in  aviation, 
and  during  the  war  invented  a  balloon  valve  which  was  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  He  is  an  enthusiast  re- 
garding the  future  of  aviation  and  was  recently  named  by  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  to  serve  as  a  member  of  tlie  State  Aviation 
Commission. 

An  ardent  sportsman,  Mr.  Gammeter  has  a  game  preserve  of 
two  thousand  acres  near  Akron.  He  is  also  very  much  interested 
in  amusement  parks  and  is  the  owner  of  the  largest  tile-lined 
outdoor  swimming  pool  in  the  world.  He  is  a  keen  business 
man,  a  good  reader  of  character,  and  has  exceptional  control 
of   labor. 

His  meml)ership  in  clnl)S  and  societies  includes  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  of  .Xkron.  American  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. .-\kron  Flying  Club,  Masonic  Club,  Fairlawn  Heights 
Golf  Club,  Portage  Fish  and  Game  Association,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Aviation  Clubs  of  Ohio,  of  which  he  is  president. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    OHIO 

By  Our  /\'r,^'i(/iir  CKncsfoinlciil 
AKRON    NOTES 

AKRON  rubber  industries  have  gone  back  to  the  sohd  business 
of  producing  merchantable  goods  without  any  frills  or  inter- 
esting accompaniments.  The  industrial  slowing  up  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  in  time  made  itself  felt  in  .Akron  to  some 
extent,  has  made  industrial  heads  look  closely  over  the  books 
and  compare  overhead  charges  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
rubl>cr  industry  as  compared  with  similar  charges  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

The  resull  has  been  that  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  curtail 
to  meet  the  demands  of  bankers,  a  large  part  of  the  men  and 
■women  on  the  payrolls  of  the  factories  were  doing  non-essentials 
as  far  as  actually  producing  merchandise  to  be  placed  in  freight 
cars  was  concerned.  Business  had  been  so  good  that  men  were 
added  to  the  payrolls  whenever  they  could  be  found,  and  in  time, 
systems  became  bulky  and  heady,  and  several  men  were  doing 
work  which  could  have  been  done  by  one  man. 

During  the  rush,  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  half  of  the  work 
done  which  was  needed  to  fill  the  demands  of  a  strong  market, 
there  was  no  time  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of  overhead.  The  demands 
of  business  made  it  necessary  to  get  out  goods  at  any  cost.  Then 
came  the  demands  from  the  bankers  that  an  era  of  conservation 
be  inaugurated,  and  as  the  factory  heads  went  over  the  books,  it 
was  found  that  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  factories  and 
offices  were  non-producing.  The  factory  heads  decided  that 
they  must  either  produce  or  leave. 

Many  of  the  men  who  intended  to  leave  .•\kron  during  the 
periods  when  the  factories  were  culling  were  offered  positions  in 
the  mills.  Some  of  the  wiser  ones,  knowing  that  in  time  industry 
would  return  to  its  former  level,  took  advantage  of  the  offers 
and  are  to-day  working  in  overalls,  awaiting  the  day  when  they 
will  again  return  to  their  former  places.  Others  decided  that  the 
work  of  producing  goods  was  not  to  their  liking,  and  they  left 
the  city  with  the  stories  that  have  become  current  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  slump  was  killing  Akron. 

The  culling  process  has  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  factories  in  Akron.  Many  factory  managers  in  the  city  have 
told  the  correspondent  of  The  India  Rubber  World  that  efficiency 
has  increased  from  IS  to  20  per  cent  in  the  production  depart- 
ments and  the  percentage  is  even  higher  in  non-production  de- 
partments. The  men  now  at  work  in  the  Akron  factories  realize 
that  they  must  produce  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  general  speeding  up  all  along  the  line. 
The  stories  that  wages  have  been  cut  in  the  factories  can  be 
branded  as  untrue.  The  fact  is,  men  who  were  working  in  the 
high  wage  tire  departments  have  been  transferred  to  other  depart- 
ments and  there  they  have  been  started  at  the  beginner's  wage. 
In  a  short  time  they  will  reach  the  highest  prices  paid  in  these 
departments,  which  of  course  are  not  as  high  as  in  the  tire  de- 
partments, where  the  work  is  heavier. 

Strange  to  say,  factory  heads  reported  recently  that  the  sun- 
dries, heel,  sole  and  belting  business  took  a  remarkable  spurt 
forward  at  the  time  the  tire  industry  slackened,  and  as  a  result 
many  of  the  workers  were  transferred.  This  is  believed  by  fac- 
tory heads  to  have  resulted  in  the  stories  that  wages  have  been 
materially  cut  in  the  city. 

Manufacturers  assert  that  business  for  the  year  will  show  a 
large  increase  over  business  last  year  when  the  fiscal  year  reports 
are  published  in  November. 

Goodyear  sales  for  August  amounted  to  $liS,962,009,  and  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  totaled  $181,1  l.S,964,  which  is 
more  than  $12,000,000  in  excess  of  the  business  done  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  sales  for  the  month  of  August  were 
more  than  $1,000,000  than  in  August  of  last  year,  when  they  were 
$17,925,193.  Predictions  are  made  by  Goodyear  officials  that  the 
total  business  for  the  year  will  amount  to  more  than  $200,000,000. 


The  business  of  Akron's  rubber  factories  is  well  reflected  by 
other  industries  in  the  city.  Men  in  Akron  know  conditions  and 
would  not  invest  money  in  building  unless  they  believed  the  con- 
dition of  the  basic  industry  of  the  city  to  be  sound.  Building 
reports  at  the  city  hall  show  that  permits  have  been  issued  this 
year  to  the  amount  of  appro.ximately  $17,000,000,  as  compared 
with  appro.ximately  $14,000,000  last  year.  In  these  totals  are 
commercial  and  factory  buildings  amounting  to  $3,123,620  for  the 
first  eight  months  as  compared  with  $1,443,435  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Steam  ^hovels  are  excavating  for  two  hotels  to  cost  close  to 
$10,000,0(X).  One  new  hotel  has  l>een  opened  in  the  city  with  175 
rooms.  The  building  undertaken  last  year  is  going  forward.  The 
city  state  employment  bureau  finds  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  for 
construction  work  for  the  city  and  the  county.  More  than 
$3,000,000  wKrth  of  high-class  apartment  houses  have  been 
financed  and  are  under  construction  in  the  residential  district 
and  several  terraces  are  being  completed  for  small-salaried  people. 
These  things  merely  indicate  what  business  men  in  .-Xkron  think 
of  Akron's  industries,  and  it  is  well  known  that  men  with  money 
do  not  invest  good  dollars  to  create  sentiment. 

The  new  ten-acre  athletic  field  wliich  The  B.  F.  GoodricI". 
Company  is  constructing  as  a  playground  for  its  employes 
ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  equipped  for  all 
leading  sports,  including  trap  shooting,  canoeing,  two  baseball 
diamonds,  cricket  and  soccer  fields,  10  tennis  courts,  hand  ball 
courts,  modern  running  tracks  and  other  features.  A  concrete 
stadium  is  projected,  to  seat  3,300,  with  bleacher  accommoda- 
tions for  3,000  more,  overlooking  the  new  baseball  diamond, 
which  is  graded  down  to  professional  lines  that  rival  the  big- 
league  greens. 

The  running  track  encircles  the  field  and  has  a  2S-foot  width 
on  the  straight-away  with  15-foot  curves  and  measures  three 
laps  to  the  mile.  Scientific  construction  enables  the  track  to 
drain  fit  for  use  almost  instantaneously  after  a  pouring  rain. 

Plans  include  a  canoe  clubhouse  to  be  built  along  the  adjoin- 
ing canal.  The  field  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1921. 

The  fifth  annual  Labor  Day  outing  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  at  Goodrich  Field,  Akron,  was  attended  by  fully  15,000  en- 
thusiastic picnickers,  the  largest  attendance  so  far  recorded. 
Concerts  morning  and  afternoon  by  the  Goodrich  band,  directed 
by  Clark  Miller,  were  an  enjoyable  feature  of  the  picnic  and 
much  fun  was  aroused  by  the  efforts  of  three  amateur  clowns 
to  mimic  the  entrants  in  the  various  events.  Prizes  of  money 
and  merchandise  certificates  were  awarded  the  winners  in  the 
contests,  which  included  foot  races  of  all  kinds,  shot  put,  broad 
and  high  jumps,  horseshoe  tournament,  boxing  contest,  tug-of- 
war,  greased  pig  chase,  and  girls'  baseball  game.  Chick  Mears 
captured  prizes  in  seven  events  and  also  drew  the  lucky  entry 
number,  wiiuiing  a  $50  inerchandise  certificate. 

Statisticians  of  The  B.  F.  Gtwdrich  Rubber  Co.  have  esti- 
mated that  Goodrich  tires  today  cost  25  per  cent  less  and 
give  approximately  100  per  cent  greater  average  mileage  than 
they  did  ten  years  ago.  This  good  news  to  tire  users  is  based 
on  comparative  price  lists  and  an  adjustment  basis  of  8,000 
miles  for  Goodrich  cord  and  6,000  miles  for  their  fabric  tires.  In 
1910  a  30  by  3-inch  fabric  cased  tire  cost  $25.45.  Today  that 
size  can  be  bought  for  $19.10.  The  32  by  4-inch  tire  of  1910 
cost  $48.65  as  against  $36.80  in  1920.  The  35  by  5-inch  tire  that 
sells  today  at  $65.33  cost  the  user  $82.75  in  1910. 

More  than  50  events  with  about  1,000  entries  made  up  the 
Labor  Day  outing  program  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  at  Seiberling  Field,  Akron.  A  picnic  dinner  and  supper 
were  the  main  features  of  the  day,  with  band  concerts  and  com- 
munity singing  in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  dance  in  Good- 
year gymnasium. 
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The  Akron  Seamless  Rubber  Tul)e  Co.,  126  West  South 
street,  Akron,  was  incorporated  November  7,  1917,  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  to  manufacture  rubber 
inner  tubes  for  tires.  Its  present  officers  are :  G.  C.  March, 
president;  T.  E.  Barry,  secretary;  R.  B.  McReady,  treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  includes  also  J.  VV.  Hassenflue,  Carl 
Myers  and  John  Hausch. 

Recreation  at  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  .^kron,  will  not  slow  up 
during  the  winter  months  as  plans  are  being  made  for  a  record- 
breaking  bowling  season.  In  addition  to  having  a  team  in  the 
Akron  Industrial  Bowling  League  and  the  company's  Inter- 
Dcpartment  League  of  eight  teams,  a  plan  is  on  foot  to  organize 
a  second  "Class -A"  league  throughout  the  factory,  so  that  anyone 
who  likes  bowling  may  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  game. 

John  R,  Gammeter,  head  of  the  experimental  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  who  spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  has 
returned  to  Akron.  After  going  through  Germany  and  the  other 
Central  Powers  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will  take  many 
years  for  these  countries  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
world  war. 

The  average  .American  working  man  is  far  better  off  than  a 
millionaire  in  Germany  and  the  members  of  the  so-called  middle 
classes  in  France  and  England,  he  said  in  telling  of  the  food 
shortage  which  confronts  the  European  nations  this  winter.  In 
Germany  the  rationing  system  is  in  full  force. 

There  is  a  better  feeling  in  Germany  towards  the  United  States 
than  any  of  the  other  .Allied  nations.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agencies. 
There  will  be  no  coal  in  German  homes  this  winter.  All  of  the 
fuel  is  being  shipped  to  France  and  England,  while  German 
business  men  are  in  this  country  buying  coal  to  run  their  indus- 
tries at  $.35  a  ton. 

Of  all  the  countries  he  visited,  Spain  is  the  best  situated  eco- 
nomically. There  is  an  abundance  of  foodstuffs  in  that  country 
and  little  industrial  trouble.  Switzerland  is  in  bad  shape,  due  to 
its  inability  to  obtain  imports.  Holland  is  much  better  off,  while 
Italy,  due  to  the  falling  down  of  her  financial  structure,  is  in  an 
even  worse  situation. 

Industrial  disputes  in  France  and  England  are  retarding  re- 
adjustment in  those  countries.  The  crops  in  England  are  prac- 
tically all  failures,  due  to  excessive  rainfall.  France  will  have 
a  bountiful  harvest,  nearly  all  of  the  devastated  war  regions  being 
replanted. 

F'rank  Busbey,  formerly  in  the  publicity  department  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  take 
charge  of  the  "Cleveland  Plain  Dealer''  bureau  in  .^kron. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
.■\kron,  who  spent  the  larger  part  of  the  spring  and  summer  in 
Europe,  has  returned  to  his  office.  He  insisted  upon  coming 
home  when  the  depression  in  business  felt  throughout  the  country 
affected  Akron,  although  a  number  of  bankers  in  New  York 
assured  him  his  presence  at  the  factory  was  not  imperatively 
required. 

The  aeronautical  department  of  Tlic  Cmodycar  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  .\kron,  recently  launched  "The  Navy,"  a  balloon  built  for 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  lighter- 
than-air  craft  of  its  kind  built  liy  the  company  here  since  enter- 
ing the  air  field. 

Reports  from  Detroit  received  in  ."\kron,  showing  that  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  in  that  city  will  produce  more  automobiles 
the  coming  year  than  have  been  produced  in  any  year  for  the  past 
three  years,  is  looked  upon  by  Akron  business  men  as  an  indica- 
tion that  a  revival  of  the  automobile  and  tire  industries  is  at  hand. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  $1.01X),000  Wellman- 
Seavcr-Morgan  Tractor  Co.  plant  west  of  .Akron  near  Copley. 
The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.. 
manufacturers  of  boilers  and  heavy  machinery.  It  will  manufac- 
ture the  "Akron  Tractor,"  according  to  present  plans.     .Approxi- 


mately 10,000  men  will  be  employed  when  the  plant  is  placed  in 
operation. 

That  thousands  of  men  are  not  leaving  .Akron  weekly  and  filing 
forwarding  address,  the  Akron,  post  office  records  show.  Only 
3,784  forwarding  addresses  to  other  cities  have  been  fdcd  with 
the  Akron  pos't  office  since  July  1.  This  number  is  no  higher  than 
during  preceding  months,  and  does  not  exceed  the  average  of 
about  SO  a  day. 

The  .Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  modify  its  rule  com- 
pelling shipment  of  all  coal  available  for  northern  Ohio  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  then  to  the  Northwest,  and  will  receive  40  cars 
of  coal  a  day  for  emergency  purposes  until  lake  navigation  closes. 
Akron  homes  were  faced  by  a  coal  shortage  worse  than  any 
winter  since  before  the  war. 

Registration  for  entrance  to  the  University  of  .Akron  took 
place  September  18.  Courses  for  teachers,  working  people  and 
citizens  in  general  are  offered. 

The  Americanization'  School  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .Akron, 
opened  September  13.  All  non-English-speaking  employes  of 
the  company  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  its  classes. 

The  structural  en.ginecring  and  architectural  work  on  ibe 
new  tire  plant  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  at  East  Akron,  Oliio, 
has  recently  been  completed  under  the  direction  of  R.  G.  Brown, 
structural  engineer  of  The  Associated  Engineers  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO   NOTES 

The  new  plant  of  the  Denman-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  i<  now  complete  and  fully  equipped.  In  construction,  ar- 
rangement and  machinery  it  is  one  of  the  most  modern  tire  facr 
tories  in  the  country.  It  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  Denman  cord  tires,  and  increased  production  was 
started  September  IS.  Walter  R.  Denman  is  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  and  Walter  E.  Myers  is  president  of  the  company. 

Dwighl  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  with  which 
Westinghouse.  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  recently  consoli- 
dated, has  established  a  branch  office  in  the  Home  Savings  & 
Loan  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  C.  I.  Crippen. 
The  company  recently  moved  its  Cleveland  office  from  the 
Leader-News  Building  to  the  Citizens  Building,  in  charge  of 
H.  P.  Clawson  who  was  transferred  from  Chicago  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. ,  ! 

The  Canton  Rim  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  which  was  incor- 
porated for  $100,000  on  April  27,  1917,  increased  its  capital  to 
$.S00,000  in  March  of  the  present  year.  The  officers  are  F.  G. 
Graber,  president;  J.  J.  Litsinger,  vice-president;  Grover  C. 
Allison,  treasurer;  Charles  Doerschuk,  general  manager.  The 
:ompany  has  just  completed  an  addition,  88  by  120  feet,  to  its 
factory  at  Louisville. 

The  amiual  sales  convention  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Kent,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  company's  home  office  September 
9th  and  10th.  Several  hundred  branch  managers  and  salesmen 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  the  new  Franklin  Hotel.  The 
conference  took  place  in  the  new  addition  to  the  administration 
offices  into  which  the  company  is  about  to  move.  The  new  type 
of  cord  tire,  the  "Mason  Junior,"  was  introduced  to  the  sales- 
men, who  followed  its  construction  in  the  factory  from  raw 
materials  to  finished  product.  This  included  inspection  of  the 
textile  division,  which  now  produces  from  the  raw  cotton  all 
the  cord  used   in   Mason  cord  tires. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Oliio,  has  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  which  will  be  developed 
by  the  Mason  Housing  Co.  within  the  next  few  years  with  the 
building  of  homes  for  company  employes.  The  Mason  Housing 
Co.  is  under  the  direction  of  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  officials. 
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and  all  the  luimos  built  arc  owned  and  occupied  by  Mason  em- 
ployes. The  houses  are  of  the  most  modern  type  with  every 
convenience.  Besides  detached  houses  the  Mason  Housing  Co. 
has  recently  overseen  the  construction  of  a  large  23  apartment 
terrace  located  near  the  te.xtile  plant,  which  will  be  completed 
early  in  the  fall. 

C.  W.  McCone  has  been  appointed  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Company's  plant  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Mr.  McCone  was  formerly  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron. 

The  Greenwich  Rubber  Co.,  Greenwich,  Ohio,  maintains  a 
sales  office  at  27  High  street,  Akron.  This  company  was  in- 
corporated October  29,  1919,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  $250,- 
000  capital,  to  manufacture  Greenwich  green  tubes,  men's  and 
women's  belts,  and  imitation  leather.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  C.  E.  Foutts,  president;  \V.  I.  Foutts,  vice-president; 
H.  H.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer.  F.  M.  Ncwall  is  general 
sales  manager,  and  G.  E.  Whalon,  superintendent.  \V.  \V  Fire- 
stone is  one  of  the  directors. 

The  Hercules  Rubber  Corporation.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manu 
facturcr  of  the  "Hercules  Airless  Punctureless''  inner  tube  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  incorporated  May  27,  1919, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  manufacture,  compound,  sell  and 
purchase  rubber  products,  make  tires  and  tubes,  etc.  Its  present 
officers  are :  Edward  H.  L.  Haefner,  president ;  Theodore  Heck, 
first  vice-president ;  Gordon  L.  Heck,  second  vice-president ; 
Charles  H.  Adams,  secretary;  Elmer  W.  Vossler,  treasurer. 

CLEVELAND   NOTES 

The  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  made 
application  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $515,000  to  $3,500,000. 
The  Synthetic  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dealer  in  raw 
materials  for  the  rubber  trade,  is  prepared  to  supply  standard 
mineral  rubbers  in  pulverized  form  to  its  customers  and  to 
give  unprejudiced  technical  advice  as  to  the  best  hydro  carbon 
to  use  for.  a  particular  purpose. 

The  Associated  Engineers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  the 
opening  of  a  new  consulting  department  intended  to  serve  tire 
and  rubber  manufacturers  having  limited  engineering  organiza- 
tions, or  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
supplementing  the  work  of  their  own 
staff  with  that  of  specialists  of  wide  ac- 
quaintance  with  current  practice. 

The  new  department  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Oliver  Grosvenor  who 
brings  to  the  company  the  results  of 
many  years'  experience  as  a  rubber 
technologist  and  engineer.  He  is  a 
graduate  in  chemical  engineering  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  has  served 
in  the  capacity  of  technologist  and  en- 
gineer with  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  general  laboratories.  New  York 
City;  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan ;  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Grosvenor  is  the  inventor  of  a 
method  of  curing  cord  tires  and  of  several  devices  for  use  in 
tire  manufacture. 

Widely  circulated  reports  that  the  I'cdcral  Reserve  Board  had 
classed  automobiles  with  "non-essentials"  and  ordered  member 
banks  to  restrict  the  financing  of  automobile  accounts  were 
emphatically  denied  by  Governor  William  P.  G.  Harding  at  the 
meeting  in  Cleveland  of  credit  and  advertising  sections  of  the 
Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers  Association. 

"Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,"  said 
Governor  Harding,  "that  reflects  in  any  manner  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  in  the  coimtry.  It  would  be  a  serious 
thing   for  any  body   of   men   to  attack   or   attempt   to   destroy  a 


business  as  lirmly  rooted  and  having  as  many  elements  of 
essentiality  as  the  automotive  industry.  So  far  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  concerned,  no  such  attempts  have  been  or  will 
be  made." 


Oliver  Grosvenor 


BUCXEYE    RUBBEJl    PRODUCTS    ABSORBS     POLACK    TYRE 

The  Buckeye  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  in- 
corporated last  November,  has  purchased  the  entire  business  of 
the  Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  and  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


The  Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.  manufactured  exclusively 
Polack  solid  truck  tires  which  have  been  favorably  known  to 
truck  users  since  1899.  The  manufacture  of  Polack  tires  will 
be  continued  at  the  factory  in  Bridgeport  until  arrangements 
are  completed  to  move  the  equipment  to  the  Buckeye  plant  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  where  good  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
installation  of  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  mechani- 
cal rubber  goods  and  molded  specialties  in  addition  to  solid 
tires. 

Charles  H.  Roth,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  and  sales  manager  for  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is 
president  and  general  manager.  The  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  were  formerly  with  The  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  The  Racine  Rubber  Co.  and  other  well-known  companies 
in  the  rubber  industry. 

Edwin  L.  Stimson  is  general  superintendent  of  the  Buckeye 
plant,  coming  to  the  company  from  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  where  he  spent  over  20  years — 11  of  them  as  general 
superintendent. 


COLUMBIA  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.'S  NEW  PLANT 

The  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  has  grown' 
beyond  the  capacity  of  its  building  in  that  city,  and  recently  re- 
capitalized and  increased  its  capital  stock  to  build  a  plant  at 
Mansfield,   Ohio,   for  the   construction   of  cord   tires   exclusively. 

The  Mansfield  plant  is  constructed  according  to  the  newest  and 
most  approved  design  for  factories  of  its  type.  It  is  built  "U" 
shaped  with  open  court  in  the  center  covered  by  a  dormer  roof, 
this  lofty  space  being  used  as  a  mill  and  calender  room.  A 
IS-ton  traveling  crane  here  installed  handles  all  heavy  material 
from  this  department  to  any  one  of  the  three  adjacent  floors 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  elevator,  which  will  be  used 
only  in  emergency.  The  plant  is  so  designed  that  raw  material 
entering  the  storeroom  on  the  first  floor  will  pass  through  the 
manufacturing  process  without  confusion  or  crossed  operation. 
Throughout  the  plant  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  health- 
ful working  conditions.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  curing 
department,  which  in  many  factories  is  unbearably  hot  for  the 
workers.  This  unpleasant  feature  has  been  overcome  in  the 
Mansfield  plant.  The  power  plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
steam  and  electric  devices  to  secure  economy,  and  is  so  arranged 
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that  the  engineer  in  charge  has  a  view  of  the  entire  mechanism 
from  any  point  in  the  plant. 

The  new  building  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railroad  and  has  access  by  industrial  switching  arrange- 
ment to  the  main  lines  of  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  railroads, 
thus  giving  three  main  arteries  for  the  shipment  of  its  product. 
The  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  expects  to  move  its  general 
offices  from  Columbiana  to  Mansfield  as  soon  as  the  new  plant 
starts  operations,  which  will  be  about  November  1.  The  plant 
at  Columbiana  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years  and  will  now 
be  known  as  Plant  No.  2,  while  the  Mansfield  plant  will  be  Plant 


THt  Lui.L.\iui.\  Tike  &  Rubber  Co.'s  Plant  No.   I, 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

No.  1.  The  Columbiana  plant  has  been  building  700  tires  and 
1,000  tubes  daily.  The  new  plant  will  add  500  to  1,000  cord  tires 
and  3,000  tubes  to  the  company's  daily  production. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   THE   MID-WEST 

SEPTEMBEK    MEETING    OF    MID-WEST    RUBBER    MANTJFACTUHEES' 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  September  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association 
September  14,  was  attended  by  42  members.  From  the  standpoint 
of  discussion  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  held  by 
this  association. 

The  feeling  expressed  by  most  of  the  tire  manufacturers  wa.s 
that  the  worst  had  already  been  experienced  in  the  depression  in 
the  tire  business,  that  conditions  had  already  improved  somewhat 
and  that  they  would  gradually  improve  u.itil  the  first  of  the  coming 
year  when  normal  business  was  again  looked  for.  President 
Christie  called  for  expressions  of  opinion  from  tire  manufacturers 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them  in  general 
agreed  with  this  view.  The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  real 
salesmanship  was  again  to  play  a  part  in  the  tire  business  and 
that  hard  work  would  be  the  solution  of  selling  problems.     The 


Group  of  Rubber  Men  at  the  Miii-VVest  Outing,  held  at 
Cedar  Point  During  August 

opinion  was  also  expressed  that  tire  prices  were  soon  due  for  a 
radical  revision  downward,  although  there  was  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  point,  as  some  manufacturers  felt  that 


the  manufacturing  trade  at  large  would  not  reduce  prices  on  ac- 
count of  their  raw  material  having  been  purchased  at  such  high 
price  levels. 

New  associate  members  were  elected  as  follows :  The  Electric 
Motor  &  Repair  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  The  India  Rubber  World, 
New  York  City. 

MIDWESTERN    NOTES 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  October  11-13.  A  con- 
ference of  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the  Association,  of 
which  C.  H.  Money  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  a  regional  chairman,  will  meet  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  convention  to  pass  finally  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  association  regarding  a  standardized 
invoice   form. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  258  Milwaukee  street,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wisconsin,   is   authorized   to    do   business   in   that   state 
as  a  branch  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
apitalized  at  $200,000,000.     J.   C.   Sears  is  manager  of  the  Mil- 
waukee branch. 

Briggs  &  Stratton  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  manufacturers. 
nf  the  Briggs  &  Stratton  motor-wheel  for  attachment  to  bicy- 
cles, etc.,  has  issued  $300,000  additional  8  per  cent  preferred  cu- 
mulative participating  stock  par  value  $100  per  share,  free  from 
normal  Federal  tax  and  entirely  free  from  the  state  income 
tax. 

Elton  S.  Boerstler,  consultins,-  rubber  engineer,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, was  born  at  Loyal  Oak,  Ohio,  March  27,  1889.  Upon 
graduatiiig  from  the  Barberton  High  School  in  1908,  he  entered 
the  Ohio  State  University,  from  which 
in  1912  he  received  a  degree  of  bachelor 
of   science   in    chemical   engineering. 

Immediately  he  joined  the  technical 
staff  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  was  presently  in  charge  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  testing  laboratories 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  William  C. 
i  ""fcc   ""Wy  Geer.     From    1914  to   1917  he   was  asso- 

^^^  ^^^^^k.  ciatcd  with  Edwin  C.   Shaw,  works  man- 

^^^^  I  ^^^  ager,  in  solving  efficiency  problems,  then 
1^^^^^^-^  ^^^1  followed  a  year  in  the  cord  tire  manu- 
facturing and  experimental  departments. 
In  May,  1918,  he  resigned  to  become 
technical  engineer  in  charge  of  compounding  and  development 
work  of  the  boot  and  shoe  plant  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  following  year,  while  sojourning 
in  Colorado,  he  saw  an  opportunity  there  for  the  services  of  a 
lonsulting  rubber  engineer  and  opened  an  office  in  Denver, 
where  he  is  now  associated  with  rubber  experts   from   Akron. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Qiemical  Society,  Alpha  Chi 
.'-igma  Fraternity,  and  was  a  member  of  the  University  Club 
while  ill  Akron. 

The  Ocotillo  Products  Co.  has  its  main  office  at  1016 
Merchants'  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and,  besides 
D.  M.  Bcchtel,  president,  is  officered  by  William  M.  Jones,  vice- 
iiresident;  Charles  J.  Murjihy,  secretary-treasurer;  and  James 
R.     Fleming,    counsel. 

The  .\merican  Auto  Top  Co..  Inc.,  Delphi.  Indiana,  has 
hecn  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  manufacture 
glass-enclosed,  demountable  winter  tops  for  automobiles.  The 
officers  are:  F.  C.  Martin,  president  and  manager:  J.  C.  Smock, 
vice-president;  II.  B,  Wilson,  treasurer;  W.  O.  Hefleng,  secre- 
tary The  factory,  which  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
has  a  capacity  of  about  5,000  tops  a  year. 

Curtis  Gray  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  originally  appointed  re- 
ceiver   for  the   Palmer   Tire   &  Rubber   Co.   of   St.   Joseph,   was 
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appointed   trustee   of  the  bankrupt  concern  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  creditors  of  the  company. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  Michigan,  are  now  making  all 
the  hard  rubber  parts  used  on  Ford  cars  from  a  compound  known 
as  Fordite. 

Harry  Kessinger  Co.,  Joplin,  Missouri,  importing  and  manu- 
facturing chemist  aiid  manufacturer  of  toy  balloons,  has  re- 
moved from  Si.Kth  and  Kentucky  avenue  to  Main  street  at  12th. 

The  Marion  Insulated  Wire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana, 
is  erecting  a  three-siory-and-basement  plant  addition,  35  by 
60  feet,  to  accommodate  additional  equipment  recently  purchased. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Robert  J.  Spencer,  Sr.,  presi- 
dent: C.  A.  Michaels,  vice-president:  Robert  J.  Spencer,  Jr., 
treasurer,  and  L.  .\.  Lillard,  secretary.  J.  F.  .'Vuten  is  general 
manager.  This  company  manufactures  rubber-covered  wires 
and  cables  and  maintains  a  Chicago  office  and  warehouse  at  541 
West   Washington   Boulevard,    Chicago.    Illinois. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

DECIDEDLY  IMPROVED  coN'DiTEO.vs  in  the  rubber  trade,  particularly 
in  the  automobile  tire  line,  are  reported  by  general  sales 
agents  who  have  recently  toured  the  section  betwen  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  After  three  successive  years 
of  pour  crop  conditions,  farmers  have  been  successful  this  year. 
and  their  good  fortune  will  be  shared  by  automobile  tire  dealers 
and  manufacturers.  A  slight  business  depression  in  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  Spokane  districts,  due  largely  to  gasoline  shortage, 
has  now  been  quite  cleared  up;  apd  tire  dealers  anticipate  a 
great  rush  of  tourists  to  the  Coast  this  fall,  which  will  mean 
a  large  demand  for  tires.  All  the  Pacific  tire  branches  arc 
very  optimistic  over  the  trade  outlook. 

LOS    ANGELES    NOTES 

The  pony  blimp  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of 
California  made  two  notable  trips  recently.  It  delivered  to 
Douglas  Fairbanks  at  Beverly  Hills  the  first  four  cord  tires 
made  at  the  new  Los  .Angeles  factory,  and  also  conveyed  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Wrigley  twenty-five  miles  overseas  from  Cata- 
lina  Island  to  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Wrigley  is  the  son  of  William 
W^rigley,  Jr.,  the  chewing  gum  magnate  and  chief  owner  of 
the  island.  The  Goodyear  cord  tire  production  is  now  over 
200  a  day  and  will  be  soon  increased. 

Football  and  basket-ball  teams  have  been  picked  by  the  em- 
ployes of  the  big  Goodyear  works  in  Los  .Angeles,  and  intensive 
training  was  begun  last  month  on  the  new  athletic  field  north 
of  the  factory. 

Becau.se  of  the  increased  volume  of  business  in  aeronautics 
and  the  need  of  increased  supervision  in  the  work,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rul)ber  Company  of  California  has  established  an  aero- 
nautics department  with  P.  K.  Coe  as  manager.  Simultaneously  a 
government  sales  department  has  been  established  and  will  also 
be  under  Mr.  Coe's  supervision.  The  new  manager  of  Good- 
year's  Pacific  Coast  aeronautic  activities  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  similar  lines  with  the  .Akron  organization.  In  addi- 
tion he  was  in  the  navy  aviation  service  during  the  war  and 
holds  a  pilot's  certificate  from  the  .\ero  Club  of  America.  Since 
his  arrival  in  Los  .Angeles  in  .April,  he  has  staged  many  unique 
exhibition  flights  and  has  greatly  stimulated  aviation  along  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Lap-Lock  Tire  Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,- 
000,000,  has  been  incorporated  in  Los  .Angeles  by  H.  L.  Averill, 
Dr.  Ross  Moore,  H.  O.  .Averill,  Harry  J.  McLean  and  L.  A. 
Cadwalader.  The  concern  plans  to  build  a  factory  soon  in  the 
San  IPedro  harbor  section  of  Los  Angeles  and  to  make  rubber 
tires  and  tubes.  Later  it  expects  also  to  manufacture  other 
«ror>Hc   ni  rubber   and   gutta   percha.     The  company's   temporary 


office   is   that   of  its  attorney,   Mr.   McLean,  602   Merchants'   Na- 
tional  Bank   Building,  Los  Angeles. 

What  is  regarded  as  a  long  step  taken  toward  making  Los 
.Angeles  a  great  concentration  center  for  cotton  is  the  city's 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Government's  requirement  that  a 
bond  be  furnished  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  standardized 
municipal  warehouse  cotton  receipts  Not  only  arc  local  bankers 
thus  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  supplying  funds  for  the 
cotton  trade  on  an  ordinary  mercantile  credit  basis,  but,  by  the 
use  of  bank  acceptances  under  a  Federal  guarantee  that  the 
goods  are  securely  in  bond,  the  credit  facilities  available  for 
cotton  marketing  become  country-wide  rather  than  local.  This 
is  an  advantage,  it  is  pointed  out,  to  growers,  merchants,  ex- 
porters and  mill  men,  and  will  particularly  encourage  planters 
of  the  staple  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  operations. 

An  index  of  the  extent  of  tlie  rubber  tire  sales  and  needs  in 
California  is  afforded  by  the  latest  registration  figures  issued 
by  the  motor  vehicle  department,  showing  450,155  passenger 
cars,  31,195  trucks  and  17,750  motorcycles  listed. 

E.  S.  Foljambe,  widely  known  throughout  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, has  joined  the  forces  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
as  a  special  representative  of  the  motor 
truck  tire  department.  He  will  devote 
liimself  to  educational  speech  making 
ill  "motorize  the  farm  campaigns"  and 
to  special  sales  promotion  work.  Mr. 
Foljambe  was  recently  directing  edi- 
/■"•fin*^  '  .  tor    of    the    Chelton    publications,    in- 

^^L  ^'*s».  /  eluding  the  Automobile  Trade  Journal 

^^^k  .  ^^^^  and  the  Comnwrcial  Car  Journal.  A 
^^^^^#L^^^H  member  of  the  Society  of  .Automotive 
|^^^^Bfl|nt  ^^^1       Engineers    since  inception,    he    be- 

came vice-president  and  a  member  of 
the    council    in    1916,    and    also    holds 
many   honorary   memberships    in    various    automobile   and   trade 
associations. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California  has 
just  opened  at  its  new  factory  in  Los  .Angeles  a  free  school 
of  tire  repairing,  in  charge  of  J.  R.  Wells,  manager  of  the 
repair  materials  department,  and  G.  H.  Irwin,  chief  instructor. 
.A  complete  practical  three  weeks'  course  with  shop  work, 
lectures  and  instruction  in  business  methods  will  be  given. 
.Any  Far  Westerner  is  eligible  to  enter  the  school,  which  is 
modeled  somewhat  after  the  big  Goodyear  tire  repair  school 
in   Akron. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California  has 
increased  the  working  force  at  its  Los  Angeles  plant  to 
over  2,500,  working  si.x  days  a  week  and  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  in  three  shifts,  and  production  now  runs  over  1,500  tires 
and  2,500  tubes  a  day.  Officials  say  that  by  January  1,  the 
plant  will  be  turning  out  3,000  tires  and  5,000  tubes  daily. 
Construction  work  on  the  mills  is  nearly  complete,  and  the 
company  expects  to  have  installed  within  a  very  short  time 
all  the  machinery  ordered  from  the  East.  The  general  offices, 
which  had  been  for  the  past  ten  months  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Washington  Building,  Third  and  South  Spring  streets, 
have  been  moved  to  the  new  factory,  where  the  third  floor 
of  the  warehouse  building  had  been  set  apart  for  the  corps 
of  750  workers. 

The  George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  of  1026  South  Los  .Angeles 
street,  Los  .Angeles,  is  now  making  red  inner  tubes  in  all 
sizes.  The  company  also  makes  continuous  liners  known  as 
Eno  Inso  tires,  and  Eno  E.xso  tires  to  completely  cover  casings 
by  being  vulcanized  over  treads  and  sidewalls.  The  Eno  Exso 
tire-vulcanizing  machine  is  also  distributed  by  the  company  for 
applying  the  "cover-all"  to  worn  casings. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO   NOTES 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Traffic  Officers' 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  Fred  S.  Wilson,  Pacific  Coast 
branch  manager  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  urged  the  importance  of  properly-lined  brakes  and 
regular  compulsory  inspection  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  automobile   accidents. 

The  Dutch  ship  "Arakan,"  bringing  from  Batavia  a  cargo  of 
Far  Eastern  products  inohiding  rultbcr  valued  at  over  $200,000, 
all  consigned  to  tlie  Spreckels  Importing  Co.,  went  upon  a 
sandspit  in  a  fog  off  the  Point  Reyes  beach  near  San  Francisco 
on  August  29.  The  greater  part  of  the  rubber  was  jettisoned, 
but  salvage  of  the  vessel  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  pounding 
seas  buckled  the  vessel  amidships. 

T.  H.  Wilkinson,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of 
ihe  United  States  Rublier  Co.,  returned  early  last  month  from 
a  national  conference  of  the  company's  branch  managers  at  a 
New  Hampshire  summer  resort.  On  his  return  he  attended 
a  conference  here  of  the  company's  branch  managers  from 
Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Much  satisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  the  trade  in  manu- 
factured rubber  goods  in  the  West  Coast  territory  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  sales  heads. 

The  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills,  Pittsburg,  California,  is  e.xtremely 
busy  trying  to  fill  the  domestic  and  foreign  detiiand  for  its 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  It  has  been  operating  at  full  capacity 
twenty- four  hours  a  day  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  just 
completed  another  large  extension   to  its  plant. 

SOUTHWESTERN     NOTES 

"Indian"  Miller,  a  full-blooded  Apache,  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  artist  and  historian  of  the  Southwest, 
has  joined  the  advertising  department  of  the  Spreckels  "Savage" 
Tire  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  California. 

.'\  Boston  concern  took  the  first  lot  of  Pima  long-staple  cotton 
grown  in  1920,  paying  85  cents  a  pound  for  200  bales  at  a 
recent  sale  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  Arizona  crop,  which 
has  been  almost  wholly  harvested,  had  been  largely  contracted 
for  long  in  advance  by  leading  automobile  tire  manufacturers. 
When  cotton  was  tried  out  first  in  Arizona  in  1912,  only  400 
acres  were  grown.  Last  year  the  acreage  increased  to  87,000, 
and  this  year  the  cotton  acreage  is  230,000,  much  more  attention 
being  given  to  Anglo-Egyptian  than  to  short-staple  cotton.  The 
average  lint  cotton  yield  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  242 
pounds  per  acre,  or  a  trifle  less  than  half  a  bale. 

That  the  Southwest  cotton-growing  district  is  not  immune 
from  the  attacks  of  the  boll-weevil  and  the  boll-worm  was  the 
warning  given  by  W.  H.  Robison,  secretary  of  the  .\rizona 
Agriculture  and  Plorticulture  Commission  at  a  recent  conference 
of  such  commissions  of  Arizona  and  California  held  in  Los 
.\ngeles.  Mr.  Robison,  in  urging  vigilance,  said  that,  contrary 
to  many  claims,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
pests  which  came  from  Mexico  in  1893  and  have  caused  such 
havoc  since  in  southern  plantations  may  not  attack  the  cotton 
plants  in  the  reclaimed  desert  sections  of  the  Southwest.  As 
a  result  of  the  conference  an  active  organization  will  be  formed 
to  .standardize  plant  pest  prevention  and  eliinination  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
extension  of  cotton  and  other  areas. 

A  Phoenix,  Arizona,  branch  has  been  established,  with  C.  W. 
McKinlcy  in  charge,  by  the  Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
one  of  the  largest  tire  distributors  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Corporation,  of  San  Diego,  reports 
a  steady  increase  in  sales,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  several 
new  agencies  in  the  West  and  Southwest  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  employes  of  the  big  rubber  concern  made  a  notable 
record  in  baseball  games  during  the  summer,  and  the  company 
is  planning  to  aid  its  workers  in  a  campaign  of  winter  sports. 


NINTH     ANNUAL     SAFETY     CONGRESS     OF     THE 
NATIONAL    SAFETY    COUNCIL 

RTTBBER   SECTION   MEETING 

THE  Ninth  Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  27 
to  October  1,  1920,  at  which  waj's  and  means  for  promoting 
sanitation  and  freedom  from  accident,  particularly  to  industrial 
workers,  were  considered  along  many  lines,  through  the  medium 
of  sectional  meetings  devoted  to  individual  branches  of  industry. 
The  Rubber  Section,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sidney  M. 
Schott,  held  three  sessions.  Several  interesting  papers  were  pre- 
sented Iiy  the  safety  engineers  of  several  leading  rubber  manu- 
facturing companies  containing  much  practical  information 
evolved  from  first-hand  study  and  application  of  safety  methods 
and  devices  in  actual  factory  practice.  Brief  abstracts  of  certain 
of  the  papers  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Present   and  Future  of  SaSety  in  the  Rubber  Industry 

The  author  summarized  the  work  of  the  Rubber  Section  as 
developing  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Standardization  of 
accident  statistics;  (2)  education  of  workmen  by  means  of  bul- 
letins; (3)  formulation  of  standard  safety  rules;  (4)  engineering 
standards  to  ensure  safety  through  construction  of  plant  and 
machinery;  (5)  interest  and  ideas  resulting  from  good  programs 
to  be  presented  at  future  meetings  of  the  Rubber  Section. — Sidney 
M.  Schott,  chairman.  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Safety    and    Sanitation    for    Rubber    Mills   and    Calenders 

In  addition  to  a  valuable  code  of  rules  for  the  instruction  of 
mill  and  calender  operatives  the  paper  discussed  the  most  ap- 
proved practice  in  the  'matter  of  mechanical  safeguards,  such  as 
quick-stop  devices,  non-slip  floors,  proper  lighting,  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  machines  and  surroundings. — C.  B.  Mitchella, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio. 

Vulcanizing   Apparatus 

The  importance  of  using  only  vulcanizers  of  approved  modern 
construction  and  setting  was  emphasized.  The  best  practices  in 
their  equipment  and  operation  were  referred  to  in  detail,  also  the 
importance  of  frequent  inspection  of  all  pressure  vulcanizers. 
Proper  precautions  were  given  relative  to  safe  handling  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  when  employed  in  the  vulcanization  process. — 
F.  Scott,  superintendent  of  inspections,  Hamlin  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Industrial   Sanitation 

The  author  discussed  methods  of  securing  light  and  pure  air 
as  the  prime  essentials  in  efficient  plant  operation.  Reference  was 
made  in  detail  to  drinking  water,  cuspidors,  toilets,  wash  room, 
showers,  locker  facilities  and  lunch  room  accommodations, — W. 
N.  Fitch.  Department  of  Safety  and  Hygiene,  The  B. 'F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio. 

SellinfT   Safety    in    the    Factory 

In  this  paper  stress  was  laid  on  the  value  of  safety  to  tlie  in- 
dividual, and  the  necessity  for  its  consistent  adoption  through  the 
leadership  of  the  plant  manager,  assisted  by  personal  work  on 
the  part  of  his  department  heads  and  foremen.  Eflfective  methods 
of  advertising  the  importance  and  value  of  safety  to  the  indi- 
vidual worker  were  treated  at  length.  These  include  bulletins, 
moving  pictures,  foremen's  meetings,  "No  Accident"  days,  safety 
contests  and  a  court  of  inquiry  on  all  accidents  conducted  by 
the  factory  mana.ger. — H.  T.  Martin,  manager.  Health  and  Safety 
Department,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

A   Broader  Field   for  Safety   Work 

The  effective  agencies  for  covering  the  field  for  safety  work  in 
factoi-y  operation  include  (1)  the  institution  of  good  industrial 
relations  between  the  management  and  the  employes,  (2)  main- 
taining a  clean  plant,  (3)  a  plant  layout  department  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  plan,  equipment,  and  internal  transportation,  (4) 
industrial  engineering  department   for  the  control  of  production 
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standards  and  methods  ot  remuneration,  such  as  piece-work  rates, 
bonus  plans,  etc.,  (5)  employment  department,  (6)  health  and 
safety  department  in  charge  of  safety  campaigns  and  training 
operatives  in  use  of  safety  methods.— A.  A.  Frank,  factory  man- 
ager. Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin. 

Other  papers  presented  were :  Address  by  J.  Newton  Gunn, 
vice-president.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  cover- 
ing the  importance  and  general  features  of  safety  in  modern  rub- 
ber manufacturing  practice ;  "Health  Hazards  in  the  Rubber  In- 
dustry," by  C.  F.  Horan,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts; "Safe  Methods  of  Handling  Material,"  by  P.  B.  Mar- 
tens, manager.  Safety  Department,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 


OFFICERS    AND    COMMITTEES    OF   THE    S.    A.    E.    TIRE    AND    RIM 
DIVISION 

The  personnel  of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  for  the  current  year,  of  which  S.  P. 
Thacher  is  chairman,  is  given  herewith  : 

Pneumatic  Tires  for  P.\ssenger  Cars  Subdivision  :  S.  P. 
Thacher,  chairman;  W.  H.  Allen,  C.  I.  Bradley,  E.  G.  Hulse, 
J.  C.  Tuttle,  W.  S.  Wolfe. 

Pneumatic  Tires  for  Commercial  Vehicles  Subdivision  : 
W.  S.  Wolfe,  chairman;  W.  H.  Allen,  C.  I.  Bradley.  L.  R.  Davis, 
E.  G.  Hulse,  J.  C.  Tuttle. 

Pneumatic  Tires  for  Airplanes  Subdivision:  W.  H.  .Mien, 
chairman;  C.  I.  Bradley,  A.  H.  Petersen,  S.  M.  Schott,  J.  C. 
Tuttle,  W.  S.  Wolfe. 

Solid  Tires  Subdivision:  A.  Hargraves,  chairman;  W.  H. 
Allen,  C.  I.  Bradley,  L.  R.  Davis,  Hugo  Hoflfstaedter,  A.  H. 
Petersen. 

Pneumatic  Tire  Rims  Subdivision:  C.  C.  Carlton,  chairman; 
W.  H.  Allen,  E.  K.  Baker,  W.  N.  Booth,  Lewis  Fine,  J.  E. 
Hale,  J.  W.  Holt,  S.  :M.  Schott,  J.  G.  Swain,  J.  H.  Wagenhorst. 

Solid  Tire  Bands  and  Rims  Subdivision  :  W.  N.  Booth,  chair- 
man ;  W.  H.  Allen,  E.  K.  Baker,  C.  C.  Carlton,  L.  R.  Davis,  Lewis 
Fine,  J.  E.  Hale,  A.  Hargraves,  j'.  W.  Holt. 


STORAGE  BATTEJIIES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRACTORS  AND  TRUCKS 

Electric  motor  vehicles  as  applied  to  army  use  are  a  compara- 
tively new  development  of  transportation.  During  the  war  elec- 
trically driven  motor  trucks  were  used  in  this  country  by  the 
Government  for  special  purposes.  That  they  survived  the  severe 
tests  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  rigid  specifications  under  which  all  their  parts  were  built. 

The  Government  specifications  for  storage  batteries  for  trucks 
and  industrial  tractors  call  for  dependable  storage  batteries,  of 
the  lead-acid  type,  with  normal  capacity  or  service  rating  of  each 
battery  not  less  than  220  ampere-hours  at  the  five-hour  discharge 
rate.  For  tractors  each  battery  must  consist  of  24  lead-acid  cells; 
for  trucks,  one-half  that  number.  The  battery  jars  are  made  of 
hard  rubber,  nominal  thickness  3/16-inch  (minimum,  0.175  inch), 
of  compound  having  a  nominal  tensile  strength  of  5,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  6  per  cent.  The  minimum 
tensile  strength  permitted  is  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with 
an  elongation  of  7'A  per  cent.  Minimum  elongation  5  per  cent 
with  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  6,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  (For  intermediate  values  of  tensile  strength,  the  product 
of  the  figures  of  tensile  strength  and  per  cent  elongation  shall  be 
not  less  than  30,000.)  Covers  of  jars  are  of  the  same  hard  rub- 
ber compound,  with  molded  flat  top,  not  recessed  and  not  below 
the  top  of  the  jar,  and  are  provided  with  combination  filling  aper- 
ture and  gas  vent.  A  minimum  amount  of  scaling  wa.x  is  u.sed 
to  make  the  cover  gas  tight.  It  is  necessary  that  this  wax  shall 
not  be  ignited  easily  and  shall  not  flow  when  heated  to  120  de- 
grees F. 

Leads  from  end  cells  to  tray  terminals  are  of  No.  0,  B.  &  S. 
gage,  extra  flexible  rubber-covered  cable.  The  connections  be- 
tween  individual  cells   are  burned  onto   terminals  and   must  be 


capable  of  carrying  continuously  125  amperes  without  injury. 
Bolted  intercell  connections  may  be  furnished  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser.  Tray  terminals  or  connectors  when  used  are  of  the- 
wing  nut  type. 

The  electrolyte  is  sulphuric  acid  of  1.275  to  L290  specific  gravity 
at  80  degrees  F.  when  fully  charged.  The  cells  are  assembled  in 
trays,  each  of  four  cells  arranged  end  to  end,  with  a  single  tie 
partition  across  the  center.  The  trays  are  of  hard  wood,  painted 
with  two  coats  of  protective  paint,  fitted  with  one  chest  handle 
on  each  end  and  with  four  lifting  irons. 

Eagh  battery  must  be  capable  of  giving  not  less  than  either 
250  cycles  of  charge  and  discharge,  or  one  year  of  life  to  not  less- 
than  80  per  cent  of  its  rated  ampere-hour  capacity,  when  operated 
under  service  conditions  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  manufacturer. 


A    PLAN    TO    INCREASE     FREIGHT    FACILITIES 

.An  urgent  appeal  to  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  join 
in  making  better  use  of  existing  railroad  equipment  as  a  means- 
of  providing  an  immediate  improved  transportation  service  has 
been  issued  by  the  Railroad  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  The  committee  points  out  that 
shippers  can  add  535,000  freight  cars  to  the  available  car  supply 
by  loading  cars  more  heavily  and  loading  and  unloading  thenr 
promptly. 

As  a  rule  the  railroads  allow  48  hours  free  time  to  load  cars 
and  48  hours  to  unload  them  before  making  any  charge  for 
demurrage.  If  receivers  of  freight  will  use  only  one-half  of 
this  time,  thus  releasing  cars  in  one  day  instead  of  two,  and  in 
addition  will  order  according  to  loading  capacity,  restrict  car 
orders  to  today's  program,  avoid  the  duplication  of  car  orders, 
and  avoid  the  use  of  cars  for  storage  purposes,  the  time  that 
the  average  freight  car  spends  in  the  hands  of  shippers  and 
receivers  should  be  reduced  from  the  present  37  per  cent  to  22 
per  cent  of  its  total  time,  and  thus  add  360,000  cars  to  the 
available  car  supply. 

In  1919  the  average  load  per  car  was  27.8  tons — only  67  per 
cent  of  capacity.  If  shippers  will  cooperate  with  the  railroads- 
to  attain  an  average  of  30  tons  per  car,  nearly  175,000  cars  will 
be  added  to  the  available  car  supply. 


JOSEPH    STOKES    RUBBER    CO.    BUILDS    IN    CANADA 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  at  Welland,  Ontario,  Canada,  having  a  frontage  of 
651  feet  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  upon  which  a  new  factory- 
will  be  located.  The  contract  for  the  building  has  been  awarded,, 
and  the  'first  building  is  now  under  roof.  The  first  unit  of  the- 
new  factory  will  be  120  by  160  feet  with  a  separate  power  house 
and  office.  A  spur  track  will  be  laid  the  entire  length  of  the  prop- 
erty to  serve  additional  buildings  wliich  will  be  erected  as  required. 
The  power  plant  will  be  50  by  50  feet,  one  story  brick  and  timber,, 
and  will  contain  4  150-horsepower  boilers,  water  heater,  two 
pumps,  air  compressor  and  iron  tank.  There  will  also  he  a 
transformer  room  and  three-story  tower,  20  by  22  feet.  The- 
products  of  the  company  will  be  hard  rubber  goods,  cells  and 
plates  for  batteries.  It  is  expected  that  manufacturing  operations- 
will  be  started  by  December  1,  of  this  year,  at  which  time  75 
people  will  be  placed  at  work.  This  number  will  be  increased 
to  150  by  February,  1921.  The  first  unit  of  the  factory  will  cost 
SIOO.OOO  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  erect  a  big 
plant  later.  An  Ontario  charter  has  been  taken  out.  The  first 
shipment  of  machinery  is  now  en  route. 


iMifiRTs  into  Malaga.  Spain,  fro.m  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  1919  included  25  kilos  of  oil  and  rubber  cloth  (kiln  2.2046' 
pounds),  .\mcrican  manufactured  goods  are  favorably  consid- 
ered in  Spain.  The  main  dilficulty  to  their  increased  sale  in 
that  market  is  the  lack  of  proper  sales  agencies  and  delays  in  the- 
ocean    freight    service    between    the    United    States    and    Scain. 
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CANADIAN  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS' 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

THERE  is  only  one  firm  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  and  this  is  situated  at  Coquitlan,  British  Columbia. 
It  has  a  fully  equipped  plant  and  intended  to  commence  opera- 
tions September  1.  The  firm  has  received  orders  aggregating 
$1,000,000  in  value,  largely  for  shipment  to  New  Zealand.  While 
principally  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires, 
•certain  side  line>  will  also  be  made. 

HALIFAX 

There  are  no  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  in  the  Halifax 
■consular  district,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  raw,  scrap, 
"waste,  or  reclaimed  rubber  is  imported  for  manufacture.  The 
market  for  rubber  tires  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  there  are  some 
12,000  automobiles  and  trucks,  is  good,  as  the  poor  roads  call 
for  frequent  replacements.  The  tires  used  are  almost  wholly  of 
Canadian  manufacture.  The  size  most  generally  used  is  30  by 
3'/2  iHches,  clincher  type.  Terms  of  payment  are  25  per  cent  off 
for  cash,  net  30  days. 

The  market  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  on  account  of  climatic 
-conditions  and  such  industries  as  the  fisheries  and  lumbering, 
is  most  e.Kcellent.  This  class  of  goods  has,  in  the  past,  been 
■obtained  from  two  sources,  American  and  Canadian,  but  the 
present  tendency,  on  account  of  unfavorable  exchange,  is  to  place 
.all  possible  orders  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Rubber  boots 
and  shoes  are  ordered  from  traveling  salesmen,  or  purchased 
direct.  No  statistics  of  imports  or  exports  are  available,  but  it  is 
known  that  at  present  very  few  rubber  boots  or  shoes  are  im- 
ported. The  terms  of  payment  usually  given  are  30  days,  with  2 
per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

There  is  also,  an  excellent  market  for  belting,  and  a  fair  market 
for  other  rubber  goods  used  for  industrial  purposes.  Credit  is 
given  by  the  manufacturers  for  30  or  60  days,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  order  and  the  credit  standing  of  the  purchaser. 
The  larger  industrial   plants  buy   direct   from   the  manufacturer. 

KINGSTON,  ONTAHIO 

In  the  Kingston  district  in  1920  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  automobile  tires.  The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  farmers 
■during  the  past  five  years  enables  them  to  have  a  car  or  two 
and  in  consequence  the  demand  for  small-sized  tires  is  large. 
Sizes  in  demand  are  30  by  3K>,  31  by  4,  32  by  4,  34  by  4J<2,  35  by 
5  and  37  by  5  inches.  Clincher  30  by  Syi  and  31  by  4  inches  are 
inost  popular,  while  the  straight  side  comes  next. 

Over;  two-thirds  of  the  tires  sold  in  this  district  are  made  in 
Canada  and  those  of  American  make  are  sold  through  distribut- 
ing houses  in  Toronto.  Terms  of  payment  are  cash  30  days, 
varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  is  in  the  spring  and 
fall  of  the  year.  Shipments  arc  made  to  the  retail  trade  in  July 
and  August  and  i)ayments  met  in  November,  when  a  discount 
■of  2]/2  per  cent  is  allowed.  Owing  to  the  duty  and  unfavorable 
■exchange  American  goods  are  practically  shut  out  of  the  Can- 
adian market,  the  only  source  of  supply  being  Canadian  goods. 
The  rubber  boots  sold  are  in  the  following  sizes:  Men's,  6  to  11 ; 
l5oys',  1  to  5;  youths',  11  to  13;  and  children's,  6  to  lOj^.  Heavy 
rubber  shoes  find  a  sale  only  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
district. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

The  rubber  industrial  centers  in  Canada  are  Monlreal  and 
Quebec.  Adverse  exchange  conditions  have  practically  closed 
the  market  to  rubber  goods  from  the  United  States,  but  there 
are  many  kinds  of  goods  that  must  be  imported  because  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  the  making  of  insulated 
rubber,  scientific  apparatus,  and  miscellaneous  rubber  goods  in- 
cluded under  druggists'  sundries,  but  the  list  is  narrowing  down 
and  may  before  long  exclude  these  also. 


^Consular  reports  to  the  nei>artnient  of  Commerce.  No.  215,  1920. 


The  market  for  rubber  tires  is  considerable.  Over  50  per  cent 
of  the  tires  sold  in  this  district  are  of  the  30  by  3^2-inch  size. 
Other  sizes  of  tires  range  from  32  by  4  to  35  by  5  inches,  fabric 
and  cord,  straight  side  and  clinchers.  The  usual  terms  are  30 
days  and  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  dealers  that  rubber  clothing  of 
American  manufacture  is  superior  to  the  domestic  articles,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  in  spite  of 
the  added  cost  on  account  of  duty  and  adverse  exchange.  There 
is  a  stable  market  here  for  American-made  rubber  packing  and 
fruit-jar  rings,  because  of  superiority. 

MANITOBA 

No  rubber  goods  of  any  description  are  manufactured  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  the  source  of  supply  being  the  rubber- 
manufacturing  centers  of  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  bulk  of  the  tire  business  consists  of  Canadian  manufactured 
goods  from  Ontario  factories  operated  by  both  American  and 
British  capital.  Factory  branches  ind  warehouses  maintained  in 
Winnipeg  by  the  manufacturers  handle  the  retail  and  jobbing 
trade  and  maintain  accounting  and  selling  organizations,  and  a 
stock  of  tires.  The  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  are  controlled  by  the  branches  at  Winnipeg,  as  a  rule, 
jobbers  being  found  in  the  larger  cities.  Terms  of  payment 
generally  quoted  to  retail  dealers  are  2  per  cent  on  the  10th  of 
the  following  month,  or  30  days,  net,  with  the  same  terms  to 
jobbers,  who,  in  addition,  receive  a  jobber's  discount. 

The  retail  price  in  Manitoba  of  a  Canadian-made  tire  is  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent  higher  than  the  retail  price  in  the 
United  States  of  an  Americait  tire  of  equal  quality.  However, 
American  tires  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  35  per  cent,  a  2 
per  cent  sales  tax  recently  imposed,  and  an  adverse  rate  of  ex- 
change. A  number  of  well-known  American  tires  are  on  the 
market,  selling  for  about  45  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  However,  due  to  increased  cost  of  production,  all 
Canadian  tires  advanced  in  price  about  20  per  cent  during  the 
last  year. 

The  most  popular  sizes  in  general  use  are  30  by  3^  clincher, 
32  by  4  straight  side,  the  first-named  size  comprising  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  number  sold.  In  conformity  with  the  action  of 
the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  at  once  reduce  the  number  of  odd  and  oversize  tires  now 
being  made  and  concentrate  on  three  or  four  standard  sizes. 
The  tire  market  in  the  province  is  reported  to  be  very  good,  but 
factory  branches  say  there  is  no  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
volume  of  sales. 

The  rubber  boot  -and  shoe  trade  in  this  province  is  locally  con- 
trolled. There  was  a  time  when  American  rubber  footwear 
found  a  market  here,  due  to  distinction  and  variety  of  style,  but 
the  improvement  of  Canadian  manufactures  has  resulted  in 
swinging  the  trade  balance.  In  some  lines  of  footwear  Canadian 
products  excel  American  manufactures  in  points  of  workmanship 
and  finish.  The  market  for  rubber  footwear  in  this  locality  is 
said  to  be  unlimited,  some  factories  being  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  trade,  and  an  ever-increasing  dcinand  is  expected, 
particularly  for  overshoes  and  rubbers,  as  many  residents  of  the 
British  Isles  now  coming  to  Canada,  unused  to  rubber  footwear, 
will  follow  the  custom  of  the  country,  as  have  thousands  of  labor- 
ing classes  from  Central  Europe. 

Rubber  goods  for  industrial  purposes  are  manufactured  in 
eastern  Canada  and  distributed  by  factory  branches  and  sales 
managers  in  Manitoba.  Terms  of  payment  are  similar  to  those 
given  jobbers  in  other  rubber  lines,  and  the  market  is  reported 
as  being  good. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  druggists'  sundries 
made  of  rubber  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  This  class 
of  goods  includes  hot-water  bags,  air  cushions  and  mattresses, 
bathing  caps,  toys,  and  some  surgical  bandages.  Rubber  cement 
and  elastic  are  also  received  from  the  United  States. 
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The   Rubber  Trade    in   Great   Britain 


/)'_v  Our  Rt-^iilar  Correspondi'iil 


IN  REi'LY  to  inquiries  from  America  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Ptachey  cold  cure  process  commercially  I  now  refer  to  the 
formation  of  the  Peachey  Process  Co.,  Limited.  The  company, 
which  has  the  nominal  capital  of  £250,000,  acquires  the  patent 
rights,  which  cover  all  important  countries  of  the  world,  from 
a  syndicate  consisting  of  \V.  T.  Bartholomew,  of  London;  A. 
H.  Shaw,  of  Blackpool,  and  J.  Higginbotham,  of  Manchester, 
who  some  months  ago  obtained  an  option  from  the  patentee  to 
take  it  up  in  a  specified  time.  There  are  eight  directors,  in- 
clusive of  the  three  above-named,  the  chairman  being  Sir  John 
P.  Hewett,  G.  C.  S.  L,  K.  B.  E.,  C.  L  E.  For  £20,000  in  cash 
the  syndicate  sells  to  the  company  27,000  shares  of  £1  cumula- 
tive participating  preference  shares,  credited  as  fully  paid ;  43,- 
000  shares  of  one-pound  ordinary  shares  credited  as  fully  paid  ; 
and  100.000  shares  of  fully  paid  one-shilling  deferred  shares.  It 
is  stated  that  the  new  company  is  not  at  present  making  any 
public  issue  of  shares  and  the  first  work  to  be  undertaken  is  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  rubber  manufacturers  as  well  as 
manufacturers  of  linoleum,  leather  substitutes,  imitation  leather 
goods,  upholstery,  wall  coverings,  etc.,  with  respect  to  their 
adoption  of  the  new  process. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  company's  initial  procedure  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  building  where  a  demonstration 
plant  will  be  operated  and  an  experimental  laboratory  fitted  up. 
Here  the  patentee,  whose  exclusive  services  have  been  engaged 
by  the  company,  will  carry  on  the  research  work  which  will 
naturally  for  some  time  be  necessitated.  Sir  Arthur  Colefa.x, 
K.  C,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Lord  Moulton  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  regard  to  patent  work,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  patent  is  valid.  The  temporary  address  of  the  company 
is  given  as  at  W.  J.  Bartholomew's  offices.  40  Gerrard  street, 
London,  W.  1,  and  no  doubt  any  communications  from  across 
the  water  will  receive  attention  and  be  passed  on  to  the  perma- 
nent offices  which,  it  has  been  stated,  will  be  in  the  Manchester 
district. 

SOLVENT  RECOVERY 

The  illustrated  description  of  the  Lewis  solvent  recovery 
system  in  the  June  number  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  has 
no  doubt  interested  many  readers,  as  the  subject  is  one  which 
is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  present  time.  The 
percentage  recovery  of  solvent  is  not  stated,  though  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  maximum  recovery.  Of  course  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  impregnated  canvas  business  for  cord  tires  a  re- 
covery plant  is  essential  for  safety  in  working,  whether  it  really 
pays  to  recover  the  naphtha  or  not,  but  the  case  is  different 
in,  say,  a  small  prooling  works.  The  various  systems  of  re- 
covery now  on  the  market  fall  into  two  classes :  the  first,  where 
the  solvent  vapors  are  condensed  by  compression,  and  the  sec- 
ond, where  they  are  absorljed  in  creosote  or  other  heavy  oil  and 
recovered  by  distillation. 

The  main  novelty  about  the  Lewis  system,  which  is  one  of 
compression,  is  that  the  work  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere 
which  will  not  support  combustion,  and  therefore  all  risks  of 
fire  or  explosion  are  eliminated.  This  inert  atmosphere  con- 
sists of  flue  gas  from  the  boilers,  which  is  stated  to  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  average  flue  gas  contains  mors  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide 
and  unburned  hydrocarbons  than  the  above  statement  would 
lead  the  uninformed  to  imagine,  but  this  is  not  an  important 
matter  as  regards  naphtha  recovery,  as  the  nitrogen  will  always 
be  sufficiently  in  excess  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
plosive atmosphere.  It  is  not  often  that  any  serious  accident 
occurs  with  naphtha  vapors  in  England,  but  the  sad  affair  at 
the  Dunlop  works  in  Birmingham  last  May  has  brought  home 
to  manufacturers  the  necessity  for  constant  care  and  supervision. 


PROPRIETARY  CHEMICALS   IN   AMERICA 

The  position  which  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  use  of  trade 
names  for  accelerators  and  compounding  ingredients  is  one 
which  is  of  considerable  import  to  both  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  divergent  views  will  be  ex- 
pressed as  to  its  tenahleness.  In  selling  an  article  it  is,  of 
course,  a  great  pull  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  obtaitied 
elsewhere,  and  presumably  this  is  the  reason  why  a  special 
name  is  adopted  for  a  similar  article  sold  by  competitors. 
Merely  to  use  a  short  name  for  a  long  one  when  the  correct 
composition  of  the  substance  is  at  the  same  time  disclosed  will 
not  appeal  to  the  astute  seller  who  seeks  to  dispose  of  an  ordi- 
nary article  at  a  special  price.  There  always  have  been  special- 
ties on  sale  to  the  rubber  trade,  but  the  business  in  these  has 
been  by  no  means  of  late  as  in  former  days  because  now  that 
chemists  are  so  common  in  the  industry  the  simple  nature  of 
many  presumed  complicated  chemical  mixtures  or  compounds 
has  been  easily  brought  to  light.  The  advent  of  the  organic  ac- 
celerators with  their  very  long  names  has,  it  appears,  caused 
a  revival  of  the  proprietary  article  nomenclature  and  if,  as 
it  has  been  stated,  thiocarbanilide  has  been  offered  for  sale 
under  six  different  names  and  presumably  by  each  seller  as  a 
specialty  distinct  from  what  could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  it 
certainly  seems  a  course  of  procedure  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  rubber  industry.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  any  drastic  action  can  be  taken. 

The  invitation  to  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  proprietary 
articles  to  make  statements  to  the  Rubber  Division  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  unlikely  to  meet  with  a  ready  response,  unless  it 
is  an  expression  of  opinion  that  no  alteration  in  existing  pro- 
cedure is  desirable.  With  regard  to  the  invitation  to  rubber 
cliemists  to  submit  results  of  their  analyses  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Division,  it  may  be  objected  that  many  of  such  analyses  have 
been  made  professionally  and  that  the  figures  were  not  intended 
for  the  information  of  all  and  sundry,  though  this  would  not 
apply  to  information  given  by  works  chemists.  The  analysis 
of  some  proprietary  articles  sold  to  the  rubber  trade  is  a  matter 
(if  extreme  difficulty,  perhaps  designedly  so. 
SELENIUM    AND    RUBBER 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has  been  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  consumption  of  selenium  and  tellurium, 
two  erstwhile  rare  elements  whose  chemical  characteristics 
closely  follow  those  of  sulphur.  According  to  Victor  Lenher  the 
United  States  in  existing  plants  can  produce  over  300,000 
pounds  of  selenium  and  about  12.S,000  pounds  of  tellurium  an- 
nually, figures  far  beyond  the  annual  consumption,  hence  the 
desirability  of  new  markets.  One  is  reminded  in  this  conneclioii 
(if  other  more  or  less  rare  elements,  uranium  for  instance, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  open  a  mine  which  would  produce  ten 
times  the  amount  used  in  the  whole  world.  .\t  the  moment  it 
docs  not  seem  as  if  the  rubber  trade  would  remedy  the  over- 
production of  selenium,  although  interesting  experiment.-^  have 
been  recorded  which  seem  to  indicate  the  similarity  of  the  action 
of  this  element  to  that  of  sulphur.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
.American  Chemical  Society  discussion  that  much  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  use  of  the  chlorides  or 
bromides  of  selenium  and  tellurium  as  accelerators.  So  far, 
tellurium  does  not  seem  to  have  received  serious  attention  in 
the  rubber  industry,  -^t  first  sight  the  harassed  rubber  manu- 
facturer, seeing  selenium  quoted  at  al)oul  12  shillings  per  pound 
and  tellurium  at  about  90  shillings  per  pound,  may  not  wax 
enthusiastic  at  the  suggestion  that  he  should  help  in  absorbing 
the  surplus  production,  but  in  these  days  of  research  associations 
it  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  the  matter  is  at  an  end. 
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EXPLOSIVES   TRADES   LIMITED 

This  amalgamation,  effected  towards  tlie  close  of  the  war 
between  the  various  hitherto  competitive  companies  making 
explosives,  has  invested  its  surplus  capital  amounting  to  aliout 
60  per  cent  of  the  whole,  in  such  a  variety  of  undertakings 
that  its  title  is  incongruous  and  to  some  extent  misleading. 
Therefore  it  is  shortly  to  be  changed.  Substantial  holdings 
have  been  acquired  in  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and 
its  subsidiaries,  in  the  Rotax  Motor  Accessories  Co.,  Limited, 
and  the  business  of  John  Marston,  Limited,  two  makers  of  tlio 
Sunbeam  cycles,  has  been  bought  outright.  .\  large  sum  has 
also  been  invested  in  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  Inc., 
of  America.  Substantial  holdings  have  also  been  taken  in  the 
British  DycstufFs  Corporation  and  the  British  Cellulose  Co., 
Limited.  The  latest  inove  is  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of 
the  shares  of  the  British  Pluviusin  Co.,  Limited.  This  concern 
was  founded  about  fifteen  years  ago,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
to  make  artificial  leather  at  Monton  Green,  seven  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  the  business  has  made  continuous  progress. 
The  works  are  situated  close  to  those  of  the  important  Winter- 
bottom  Book  Cloth  Co.,  Limited,  the  two,  it  is  understood, 
having  joint   financial  interest. 

A  BRITISH   RUBBER   CLUB 

Following  an  article  appearing  in  the  .August  issue  of  our 
new  trade  periodical  Tlic  Rubber  Age  (London),  I  under- 
stand that  the  suggestion  to  form  a  rubber  club  on  the  lines  of 
that  which  has  now  been  established  some  years  in  ..\merica 
has  met  with  a  good  response  from  the  trade.  .\  Manchester 
rubber  manufacturer  has  promised  a  gift  of  £100  towards  the 
necessary  expenses,  to  which  The  Rubber  Age  will  add  100 
guineas.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  during 
September,  either  in  London  or  Manchester,  and  to  appoint 
an  executive  committee  to  formulate  the  scheme  which  will 
afterwards  be  submitted  to  the  trade,  .\lthough  names  of  sup- 
porters of  the  scheme  are  now  being  enrolled,  no  one  sending 
his  name  in  will  be  considered  bound  thereby  in  any  way  until 
the  full  scheme  is  laid  before  him.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  process  of  formation  of  the  -American  club  took,  but  I 
rather  imagine  that  the  many  matters  whicli  are  boimd  to 
come  up  for  consideration  in  such  a  move  connected  with  an 
old  established  and  withal  conservative  industry  will  necessitate 
an  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  if  the  attendance  is  large 
and   representative   as   it   promises   to   be. 

TRADE    NOTES 

Among  works  which  have  been  established  in  the  last  few 
years  is  that  of  the  Chorley  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Wildbank 
Works,  Chorley,  Lancashire.  The  promoter  was  Mr.  Bolton, 
late  of  the  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and 
he  is  the  moving  spirit  in  the  enterprise  which  is  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  mechanicals,  molded  and  surgical  rubber 
goods.  Lcndon  offices  have  recently  Ijeen  opened  at  103  Cannon 
street,  E.  C,  under  the  management  of  G.  E.  Watson,  late  of 
the  North   British   Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  of  Akmn,  Ohio,  recently  spent  three  months 
in  England,  occupying  a  furnished  mansion  near  East  Oind- 
stead.  Sussex.  He  has  been  also  a  guest  of  Marshall 
Stevens,  M.  P.,  at  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Stevens  is  chairman 
of  the  Trafiford  Park  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Xylos  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  and  his  guest  has  had  good  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  great  industrial  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in   the   Trafford   Park   suburli  of   Manchester. 

W.  A.  Williams,  prcsumal)ly  he  of  the  Xorth  British  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  contributed  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant article-  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try"   for    August    16,    pointing   out    that    for    the    immediate    re- 


quirements of  the  trade  ihere  are  undoubtedly  sufficient  supplies 
of  crude  rubber,  despite  the  great  development  of  the  inotor 
trade.  Further  with  regard  to  the  next  few  years,  he  does 
not  predict  any  real  shortage,  though  there  will  be  a  tendency 
for  demand  to  overtake  supply.  He  deals  authoritatively  with 
the  cotton  position,  pointing  out  the  important  eflfect  the  Arizona 
output  of  long-staple  cotton  will  have  in  steadying  the  market  in 
Egyptian  cotton.  He  thinks  that  lire  manufacturers  will  be 
forced  to  the  new  departure  of  using  a  proportion  of  short- 
staple  cotton  in  these  fabrics  and  any  reduction  in  the  life  of 
the  tires  could  be  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  selling  price.  Naturally  the  influx  of  American  tires 
comes  up  for  consideration,  and  he  foresees  that  the  time  will 
shortly  come  when  the  American  surplus  output  will  be  sent  over 
here  if  our  markets  are  still  open,  producing  a  condition  of 
affairs  outside  the  control  of  the  British  manufacturer,  who 
will  have  to  depend  upon  governirient  assistance  against  this 
class  of  competition. 


MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NOTES 


A  ccoRniNG  to  The  Financial  Times,  London,  the  British  Plu- 
^^  viusin  Company  (1920),  Ltd.,  was  registered  as  a  private 
company  on  -August  27,  with  a  capital  of  £1,250,(X),  in  ,£l-shares. 
The  company  is  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Explosives 
Trades,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  waterproofers,  manufac- 
turers of  imitation  leather,  leather  cloth,  linoleum,  paper  and 
cloth  combined,  tarpaulins,  surgical  bandages,  waterproof  cloth, 
mackintoshes,  etc.  The  registered  office  is  at  12  Xewton  street, 
Manchester. 

Declared  exports  of  crude  rubber  from  the  consular  district 
of  Liverpool,  England,  lo  the  I'nited  States  for  the  month  of 
June,  1920,  were  valued  at  $74,H4,S. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  in  London  from  Feb- 
ruary 21  to  March  4,  1921.  The  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  or- 
ganizations are  cooperating  and  exhibits  will  be  on  view  at  the 
former  place  during  the  same  time  as  in  London.  In  Glas- 
gow the  dates  will  be  from  February  28  to  March  11.  Of  the 
sections  interesting  to  the  rubber  trade  may  be  noted  those  of 
mechanical  rubber  goods,  macliinery  belting  and  accessories  for 
motor  vehicles,  bicycles  and  airplanes,  all  in  Birmingham. 

Reexports  of  rubber  from  Great  Britain  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  advanced  to  £11,237.476,  or  gains  of  £5,X73,697 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  1919  and  £2,725,377  in  1913. 

The  decided  rise  in  prices  of  articles  is  responsible  for  the 
greatly  enhanced  values  of  reexports  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding rubber,  of  which  177,031  centals,  valued  £2,789,477 
were  reexported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1913,  and  499,088 
centals,   valued    £6,236,086,   in  the  corresponding  period  of   1920. 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1913  included  exports  of  rubber  totaling  125,899 
centals,  valued  £2,144,704;  in  the  corresponding  jieriod  of  1920 
the  quantity  was  50,175  centals,  valued  .£541,584. 

India  rubber  goods,  not  including  tires,  to  the  value  of 
$166,381  were  imported  into  New  Zealand  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920,  as  against  $112,450  in  the  corresponding  period 
(if  1919,  and  $177,554  during  the  first  half  of  1918. 

Walter  .\.  Robinson,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Skipper 
Rubber  Co.,  Calcutta,  India,  recently  visited  an  .Akron  rubber 
factory.  His  company  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Goodrich  dis- 
tributers in  India. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  will  operate  in  Japan  under  the  name 
of  The  Yokohama  Rubber  Co.,  producing  belting,  tires,  tubes, 
hose  and  packing.  Belting  is  already  being  manufactured,  O,  K. 
Butler  supervising  the  work. 
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The  Oummi-Zcituiig  reports  from  Riga  that  the  rubber  industiy 
ill  that  city  is  still  very  quiet.  It  is  proposed  to  resume  work  in 
the  well-known  Prowodnik  plant  ai  Riga  with  the  aid  of  French 
capital,  and  the  activity  of  French  and  Fnglish  tinanciers  in  Let- 
via  indicates  a  considerable  influx  of  French  and  English  cap- 
ital in  that  country.  The  English  tinancial  group  of  F"ortington 
dctnanded  concessions  as  to  the  supply  of  hemp  and  wood  as 
security  for  its  credits.  The  negotiations,  however,  have  not  been 
settled  and  proposals  are  now  made  by  a  French  group  which 
offers  better  terms,  but  no  agreement  has  been  reached  in  either 
case. 

During  the  first  live  months  of  1920  I'rancc  imported  rubber 
goods  valued  at  100.000.000  francs;  England  supplied  55,000,000, 
.-\merica  33.(XX).000,   Italy  and  Belgium  the  rest. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NORWAY 


As  REii)KTKU  by  C.  I..  Pans,  Commercial  .Secretary  to  the  British 
Legation,  Christiania,  Norway,  in  Tluc  India-Rubber  Journal, 
London,  Norwegian  stocks  of  raw  rubber,  balata  and  gutta  percha 
were  very  scanty  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  .A.s  fresh  sup- 
plies were  very  difficult  to  obtain,  Norwegian  factories  were  at 
various  times  compelled  to  reduce  their  production  and  even  to 
cease  operations.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Norwegian-Ameri- 
can .\greement  in  1918  the  position  gradually  improved  and  the 
manufacturers  were  once  more  able  to  operate  upon  normal  lines. 
Estimations  place  Norway's  annual  requirements  at  about  ISO 
tons  of  rubber  and  200  to  250  tons  of  balata  and  gutta  percha, 
practically  all  of  which  is  purchased  from  firms  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  end  of  1919  there  was  reported  to  be  little 
demand  for  new  supplies,  as  the  factories  were  subsisting  on  old 
stocks.  One  reason  for  the  diminishing  demand  is  the  fact  that 
Norwegian  production  of  insulated  cable  is  restricted  because  of 
competition  from  British  and  American  cable  manufacturers. 

MOTOR   CARS  AND  MOTOR   TIRES 

Prior  to  the  war,  Norway  imported  motor  cars  from  all  Euro- 
pean countries  in  which  they  were  made,  and  also  from  the 
L'nited  States  of  .'\merica,  which  even  then  held  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  trade.  During  1919  the  bulk  of  the  cars  imported 
were  supplied  by  America.  On  December  31,  1919,  the  number  of 
motor  cars  registered  in  Norway  totaled  5.390,  in  addition  to  2,703 
motor  cycles. 

Before  the  war  Norway  imported  tires  mainly  from  America, 
Germany,  France,  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  reported 
that  the  British  trade  was  smaller  than  that  of  France,  Germany 
and  America,  and  that  the  .\merican  trade  was  largest.  Germany 
and  Russia  disappeared  from  the  market  early  in  the  war,  and 
supplies  were  drawn  chiefly  from  France  and  the  United  King- 
<lom.  Later,  when  shipments  from  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom became  more  difficult,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  went  to  .America, 
which  now  occupies  the  leading  position.  The  demand  for  tires 
has  naturally  increased  "in  proportion  to  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  country,  and  most  of  these  vehicles  were  American 
and  therefore  equipped  with  .\merican  tires. 

Germany  supplied  most  of  the  bicycle  tires  imported  by  Norway 
prior  to  the  war.  A  fairly  large  number  were  also  received  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  smaller  quantities  came  from  France 
and  Denmark.  Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  bicycles  Nor- 
way's importations  of  bicycle  tires  and  inner  tubes  at  the  end  of 
1919  is  estimated  to  have  been  300,000  of  each.  Of  these  the  bulk 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom  with  large  shipments  also  from 
France.     Imports  from  the  LInited  States  were  not  so  large. 

GALOSHES 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Norway  had  one  galosh  factory, 
namely.  Den  Norske  Galoge  og  Gummifabrik,  A/S.,  of  Mjondalen, 
near  Drammen.  This  factory  was  able  to  maintain  a  limited 
production  during  the  war,  but  it  was  burned  down  last  April, 
■and  Norway  is  now  dependent  entirely  upon  imported  galoshes. 
It  is  reported,  however,  tliat  a  new  galosh   factory,  .'\/S   .\skim 


Gummifabrik,    has    recently   been    established    and    will    probably 
begin  to  produce  in  1920. 

Norway's  total  annual  consumption  of  galoshes  is  estimated  to 
be  800,000  to  1,000,000  pairs.  During  1919  imports  took  place 
chielly  from  America,  for  neither  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden 
or  Russia  has  been  in  a  position  to  export.  Imports  from  Eng- 
land arc  reported  to  amount  to  a  few  thousand  pairs  only,  as  com- 
pared with  500,000  or  600,000  pairs  from  .America,  while  for  1920 
large  orders  have  been  placed  in  Sweden  and  .\mcrica.  It  is 
estimated  that  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  leather  the  con- 
suniption  of  galoshes  in  1920  will  increase  very  markedly. 

MACHINE  BELTING 

The  production  of  the  two  Norwegian  belting  factories  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  Norway  with  balata  and  leather  belting,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  British-made  balata  belting  which  is  said  to 
have  an  old  market  in  Norway,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  leather 
and  balata  belting  will  be  imported  to  any  large  extent.  Beltings 
of  hair,  cotton  and  india  rubber  are  not  produced  in  Norway,  and 
it  is  considered  probable  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for 
such  goods. 

DIVING    MATERIALS 

The  onh-  diving  materials  manufactured  in  Norway  are  canvas 
overalls,  hose  couplings  and  submarine  telephone  outfits.  Com- 
plete sets  of  diving  materials  of  very  high  quality  are  staled  to  be 
supplied  by  .\merica,  and  as  quality  is  of  primary  importance, 
price  being  a  secondary  consideration,  American  goods  are  in 
demand. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN    GERMANY 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

THE  German  rubber  industry  begins  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  restrictions  controlling  foreign  trade  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  trading  bureaus  before  articles 
can  be  exported,  as  some  of  the  regulations  are  entirely  out  of 
date  and  made  obsolete  by  the  rapidly  changing  situation.  Ger- 
man rubber  manufacturers  object  to  billing  goods  in  foreign 
money  values.  This  was  an  advantage  while  the  price  of  the 
mark  was  low  but  is  now  a  decided  disadvantage  when  mark 
prices  are  improving.  The  bureaucratic  control  of  foreign  trad- 
ing is  an  impediment  to  the  enterprise  of  German  maimfacturers 
who  desire  to  compete  with  the  other  manufacturers  of  the  world. 
Attempts,  therefore,  are  being  made  to  remove  these  restrictions 
and  to  return  to  the  German  manufacturer  full  liberty  of  trading 
abroad. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  INTERROGATION 

One  of  the  reforms  brought  about  by  the  recent  revolution 
is  the  privilege  of  interrogating  ministers  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  parliamentary  proceedings  in  England. 
Delegates  to  the  Reichstag  are  permitted  to  ask  ministers  any 
questions  whatever,  but  it  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State  if  a 
difticult  situation  should  result.  The  German  rubber  industry  has 
been  concerned  for  several  months  over  the  alleged  large  imports 
of  rubber  tires  into  Germany,  and  is  now  employing  ministerial 
interrogation  as  a  vent  to  its  grievances.  It  is  argued  by  the 
manufacturers  who  are  supported  in  this  matter  by  the  factory 
workers  that  the  wholesale  importation  of  tires  creates  serious 
competition,  with  the  result  that  tire  factories  have  been  com- 
pelled to  curtail  production,  and  for  that  reason  the  German 
rubber  industry  deinands  the  embargo  of  tire  imports.  The 
representative  of  the  German  Department  of  Commerce,  in  an- 
swering this  question,  said  that  the  conditions  were  not  serious 
and  that  few  tires  were  imported  in  the  ordinary  manner  while 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  illicit  trading  in  smuggled 
tires.  The  Government  would  not  place  an  embargo  on  the  im- 
portation of  tires  unless  the  German  rubber  manufacturers  would 
reduce  the  present  price  for  tires.  The  hint  was  taken  by  the 
manufacturers    and    a    considerable    cut    has    been    made    in    the 
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price  of  tires.  As  the  various  reductions  that  were  made  in  the 
past  have  invariably  le<l  lo  a  general  disorganization  of  the 
market,  the  tire  manufacturers  decided  to  bring  German  tire 
prices  down  to  the  level  of  the  world's  markets  and  thereby  avoid 
the  necessity  of  further  reductions  in  the  near  future. 

THE   TRANSPORTATION   STRIKE 

The  rubber  industry  has  suffered  together  with  other  industries 
from  the  transportation  strike  which  was  started  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  military  material  to  the  Poles  by  way 
of  Germany.  The  strike  has  spread  all  over  Germany  and  has 
compelled  the  postponement  of  the  merchandise  fair  in  Kocnigs- 
berg,  Prussia,  which  was  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  August. 
This  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  September  provided  the  transport 
strike  is  settled  by  then.  The  strike  has  caused  considerable  loss 
to  many  rubber  manufacturers  who  have  not  been  able  to  make 
shipments  of  goods,  the  delay  and  declining  prices  constituting  an 
inducement  for  the  dealer  to  cancel  his  orders. 

PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

The  general  strike  of  the  consumer  which  has  been  employed 
as  a  weapon  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  all  over  Germany 
has  been  most  effective,  being  supported  by  the  increased  value 
of  the  mark  which  has  given  the  purchaser  better  value  for  his 
money.  While  the  rubber  industry  is  still  comparatively  busy 
there  are  signs  of  a  general  decline  in  the  size  of  the  orders  and 
manufacturers  see  great  difficulties  ahead  to  keep  their  factories 
going.  Some  branches  of  the  industry  are  still  working  with 
full  time,  especially  the  jar  ring  manufacturers  and  those  making 
goods  for  the  electrical  industry.  To  bring  the  consumer  again 
in  the  market  a  reduction  of  prices  has  been  made  by  various 
branches  of  the  industry.  The  tire  prices  have  been  reduced 
as  reported  elsewhere  in  this  article  and  now  the  hemp 
hose  manufacturers  have  followed  suit.  The  new  reduction 
brings  the  cost  of  this  article  to  a  level  where  it  can  withstand 
the  competition  of  the  rubber  hose  which  had  seriously  en- 
croached upon  the  hemp  hose  field. 

THE  LUXURY  TAX 

The  lu.xury  ta.x  is  affecting  the  rubber  industry  as  various 
articles  are  subjected  to  this  tax.  Pneumatic  tires,  tire  covers  and 
inner  tubes  for  the  use  of  private  automobiles  are  subject  to  the 
tax,  while  tires  for  airplanes,  motorcycles,  and  bicycles  are  free 
from  taxation.  .\n  exception  is  made  for  tires  which  are  used 
for  racing  cycles,  exhibition  cycles  and  covers  and  inner  tubes 
executed  in  colors.  Bathing  caps,  sponge  bags,  tobacco  bags, 
rubber  mats,  impregnated  cloth,  are  subject  to  ta.xation  if  made 
entirely  or  partly  of  rubber.  Fountain  pens  are  free  of  taxation 
if  for  ordinary  use.  Ornamented  fountain  pens  and  those  with 
gold  nibs  are  taxed.  The  tax  is  supposed  to  be  applied  without 
giving  special  trouble  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  keeping  of  or- 
dinary books  is  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  for  the  purpose. 
TEASE  NOTES 

The  Hamburg  rubber  market  which  has  been  very  active  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  is  suffering  severely  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  exchange  values  of  the  mark.  When  the  mark  falls  in 
value,  up  goes  the  price  of  rubber;  if  it  should  increase,  down 
go  rubber  prices.  As  the  price  differences  are  spmetimes  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  from  one  week  to  the  other  it  may  easily  be 
understood  that  rubber  importers  are  not  bedded  upon  roses  and 
the  desire  is  expressed  for  an  early  rectification  of  the  German 
exchanges.  All  prices  are  quoted  practically  upon  the  basis  of 
immediate  payment  and  delivery  of  tlie  goods  to  the  buyer. 

The  Leipziger  Gummiwarcn  Fabrik,  formerly  Julius  Marx, 
Heine  &  Co.,  has  distributed  a  6  per  cent  dividend  as  the  result 
■»(  last  j'ear's  trading.  The  annual  report  states  that  the  factory 
■vas  busy  during  the  largest  part  of  the  year,  and  there  was  suf- 
ficient raw  material  available  but  the  coal  supplies  were  insuffi- 
:ient.  The  export  demand  has  been  satisfactory.  The  directors 
exnect  an  improvement  during  the  present  year. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   SCANDINAVIA   AND 
DENMARK 

By   a   Sfcfidl    t  tirrcsfonident 

THE  RuisnER  i.NiirsTRV  in  .Sweden,  Dciiniark.  and  Norway  has 
been  very  active  all  through  the  war  and  many  new  lac- 
tones were  added  to  those  already  in  existence.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  rubber  industry  of  northern  Europe  is  mostly  car- 
ried on  in  comparatively  small  establishments.  The  necessities 
of  the  war  and  the  complete  separation  from  the  usual  sources 
of  supplies,  however,  have  forced  considerable  expansion  of  the 
existing  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  industry  has  added  largely 
to  its  productive  capacity.  Both  foreign  and  domestic  capital  are 
employed  in  these  factories.  .'Mthough  foreign  competition  has 
increased  since  the  coming  of  peace  the  domestic  factories  find 
it  comparatively  easy  to  hold  their  own  against  imports,  especially 
since  the  market  was  practically  stripped  of  many  articles  when 
peace  was  declared.  This  was  due  less  lo  the  lack  of  manufac- 
turing facilities  than  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  materials, 
including  coal.  Sufficient  rubber  was  obtainable  during  1919 
and  the  factories  succeeded  in  covering  their  requirements  even  in 
excess  of  their  immediate  needs,  leading  in  some  cases  to  re- 
ductions in  this  year's  orders. 

The  first  half  of  the  present  year  shows,  for  instance,  a  decline 
in  the  imports  of  raw  rubber  into  Denmark  from  367  tons  to 
273  tons.  An  increase  is  reported  in  the  import  of  most  other 
articles.  So  the  import  of  pneumatic  covers  rose  from  451  tons 
to  959  tons ;  71  tons  of  rubber  shoes  were  imported  against  40 
tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  General  all-rubber 
goods  show  an  increase  from  92  tons  to  139  tons. 

.\merican  rubber  goods  are  now  in  evidence  in  all  three  coun- 
tries, American  tires  especially  being  in  demand.  German  rub- 
ber goods  are  being  sold  again ;  but  not  in  the  same  volume  as 
before  the  war. 

The  firm  of  H.  Asfrup  &  Co.,  in  Christiania,  Denmark,  has 
been  sold  to  a  corporation  and  will  be  continued  under  the  same 
name.  This  firm  was  formed  during  the  year  1914  to  deal  in  auto- 
mobile tires  and  other  rubber  goods. 

The  Amerikanska  Gummiaktiebolaget,  dealer  in  rubber  goods, 
has  increased  its  capital  to  8(K).(XX)  kroner. 

Swedish  rubber  manufacturers  are  rejoicing  over  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  private  postal  stamps  used  until  now  by  govern- 
ment offices  for  franking  governmental  mail.  It  appears  that  in 
the  future  postal  stamps  will  be  replaced  by  an  imprint  of  the 
various  offices,  made  with  a  rubber  stamp.  This  should  bring 
many  new  orders  lo  the  Swedish  rubber  stamp  manufacturers. 


FOREIGN   TARIFFS 

CANADA 

AN  .\CT  to  amend  the  special  war  revenue  act,  1915,  passed 
June  30.  1920,  includes  a  tax  on  wholesalers  of  1  per  cent  on 
all  parts  sold  for  repairs  of  automobiles,  accessories,  tires  or 
repair  |)arts,  etc..  purchased  from  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
from  importers  and  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  sululealcr 
or  garage. 

ARGENTINA 

.\  new  Argentine  tariff  law  (No.  11022)  was  promulgated  by 
executive  decree  on  July  6  and  went  into  effect  on  July  7,  1920. 
This  law  provides  for  important  changes  in  Law  No.  49.S3  and 
its  supplements,  the  most  important  being  that  included  under 
article  4,  which  increases  by  20  per  cent  the  old  official  valua- 
tions (appraisements),  the  rates  of  duty  remaining  the  same. 
This  horizontal  increase,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  duty,  docs  not  apply  to  the  articles  included  in 
the  table  below,  for  which  higher  increases  are  specified.  Ir» 
the  case  of  articles  for  which  no  appraisement  or  official  valua- 
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lii>ii  IS  given,  llie  ad  valorem  duty  being  assessed  on  invoice 
value,  as  automobiles,  for  instance,  the  increase  does  not  apply. 
Nor  would  it  apply  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  specific  duty. 
The  following  table  shows  the  articles  for  which  changes  ni 
rate  of  duty,  as  well  as  in  official  valuation,  are  provided  for  by 
the  new  law.  The  previous  rates  and  valuations  arc  given  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  .\ttciition  should  be  invited  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  rates  are  ad  valorem  in  form,  they  are  really 
specific,  in  view  of  the  fi.xed  character  of  the  valuations,  which 
are  not  affected  by  market  fluctuations. 


r.qtiit 


alenis.—Ftso,  $0,965;   kilo,   2.20A6 
quart! 


poiinds;   liter,    1.05668  U.   S.   liquid 


Old  Tariff 


New  Tariff 
^ 


Tariff 
No. 


933. 

934. 

935. 


1121. 
1122. 


1123 
1124. 


1125. 
2536. 


2940 

2941. 


2942. 
2943. 

2944. 

2945. 
2946 
2947. 


Valua- 
tion 

.\rticle  in  Pesos 

Per  Kiln. 
Pipes,  tubes,  hose,  elbow.c,  and  jcints: 
Of   rubber,  not   combined    with   cloth, 
except  those  of  English  sheets  and 

the  like l.OU 

The     same,     combined     with     clotli. 

with  or  witliout  wire ...         60 

Of  rubber,    in    pieces.   esi)ecially    for 

the  manufacture  of  match  bo.\es. .      1.50 
Rubber: 

Cushions  for  billiard   tables 1.50 

Soft,  in   sheets,  valves,  belting,  cords. 

and   mats    1 .00 

The    same,    combined    with    cloth    or 

metal    60 

Horseshoes.      rings.      carriage      and 

wagon  tires,  saw  bands,  and  others     1..^0 

Tires  for  automobiles 2.00 

Toys,  of  soft  or  vujcanized  rubber.  .      1.20 
Rubber : 

Refined  or  soft ;     1.20 

Vulcanized  (English  sheets  and  the 
like,  black  or  red)  in  the  frrm  of 
bags,  belts,  cloth,  bandages,  nip- 
ples, trusses,  pumps,  single  or 
double  bulbs  for  atomizers,  sponges, 
tubes  less  than  5  millimeters  in 
diameter,  and  all  other  unspecified 
articles   used    for    medicinal   use..      5.00 

Each. 

Urethralsounds     0. 10 

Tubes,    5    millimeters    and    upward    in  Per  kilo, 
diameter,     stoppers,    teething     rings. 

syringes,  etc 3.00 

Lined  or  combined  with  cotton,  linen, 
or  wool,  in  the  form  of  belts,  hosiery, 
bandages,  and  other  articles  for  sur- 
gical   use    5.00 

Lined  or  combined  with  silk  or  mixed 

silk    fabric     $7.00 

Rubberised  cloth,  such  as  raincoat  silk, 

etc 2.00 

Hard  febonite  and  the  like)  ill  the 
shape  of  surgical  tubes,  syringes, 
pessaries,  or  any  other  article  for 
surgical  use   3.50 

GREECE 


Rate 

of 

Duty 

P.  Ct. 


25 
25 


\'alua- 

tion 

in  Pesos 

Per  Kilo. 


1.30 


25 


25 


2.00 


1.30 


Rate 

of 
I>uty 
P.Ct. 


30 
30 


25 

2.00 

30 

25 

2.50 

30 

25 

1.50 

30 

30 


25 


6.50 

Each. 

0.20 

'er  kilo. 

4.00 


30 


6.50 

30 

$9.00 

50 

2.50 

30 

25 


4.00 


30 


A  bill  to  modify  certain  headings  in  the  Greek  customs  tariff  has  been 
introduced.  According  to  the  new  law,  No.  2152,  the  duties  on  rubber 
goods   will  be  as  follows: 

Equiraleittx. —  Drachma,    19.2    cents    (nominal    value);    oke,    2.8    pound? 
avoirdupois;    dramion,    0.111    ounce. 

Conven- 
General      tional 
Tariff,      Tariff. 
Drachmas  Drachmas 


Tariff 
No. 
72b.  Metal 


wires      covered      with      rubber      or      gutta 

percha    per    100    okcs     10.00  5.00 

325f.  Pieces,  sheets,  bands,  bars,  pipes,  etc.,  of  rubber 
and  gutta  percha,  mixed  or  not  with  other 
materials,    and    hat    riin    of    cotton    steeped    in 

gum    per    100   ohes  280.00     140.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  amendments,  the  law  provides  for  a  municipal 
tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  on  imported  goods  at  the  same  time  as  the 
customs  import  duty.  Imported  goods,  having  once  paid  municipal  (octroi) 
tax,  are  not  again  subject  to  such  tax  when  transported  to  other  munici- 
palities. 

The  municipal  tax  on  goods  subiecl  to  import  duty  (the  above,  therefore, 
too)    is  fixed  at   25   per  cent  of  the   State   import  duty. 

Below  is  a  I'st  of  rubber  goods  exempt  from  import  duty,  but  liable  to 
municipal  taxes  at  the  specified  rates: 

Municipal 
Tax, 
Tariff  Drachmas, 

No.  P"  100  okes 

221<f.  Packing  of   asbestos  mixed   with   other   substances 20.00 

325o.  Rubber  and   gutta   percha.   raw   and    refined 50.00 

h.  Threads   of   rubber  and   gutta   percha 75.00 

(/.  Diving    suits     1000 

POLAND 

Among  the  articles  classed  as  "luxury"  goods,  of  which  importation  is 
prohibited,  are  mentioned  waterproof  and  rubbered  garments,  caps,  over- 
coats, mantles,   etc. 


GERMANY 

.\  German  law  of  July  21  authorizes  the  German  Government 
to  apply  the  conventional  tariff  rates  to  goods  of  any  origin.  A 
government  proclamation  issued  under  the  above  law,  dated  July 
28,  and  ctTective  .Kugust  6,  provides  that  where  the  customs 
treatment  of  imported  goods  is  established  by  a  treaty  or 
convention,  this  conventional  treatment  is  to  be  applied  to  simi- 
lar goods  from  whatever  country  they  may  be  imported. 

THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    NETHERLAND 
EAST    INDIES 

liy  i;  S/'ccuil  Con-cspoiHlcnl 
nPHE  Archiff  z-oor  ile  Kubbcniiltunr  of  December,  1919,  pub- 
■*•  lishes  a  comparison  of  production  costs  in  West  Java  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  .Although  the  figures  in  the  first 
case  are  for  1917  and  in  the  latter  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  they 
may  prove  interesting  particularly  as  the  conclusions  give  food 
for  thought  at  a  time  when  Malayan  planters  are  fighting  for 
higher  prices   for  their  rubber. 

Data  for  the  Federated  Malay  States  cover  193  estates :  the 
average  cost  price  lor  107  was  about  fl.  1.06  ( rtorin=$0.-40 
United  States  currency),  ami  for  86,  fl.  1.61  per  kilo  of  rubber. 

Placed  side  by  side  the  average  costs  for  West  Java  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  are  as  follows  (one  bouw  equals  1.75 
acres ;  one  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  : 

West  Java     F.  M.  S. 

(1)  Average  yield  per  bouw  per  annum kiloi  302  225 

(2)  .\verage    costs    |ier    kilo    of    rubber    for   upkeep    of 

bearing    area    fl.  0.1388      fl.  0.2942 

(3)  Tapping,    preparation,    packing,    transportation    per 

kilo    of    rubber    0.5477  0.5902 

(4)  C'cneral  expenses    0.2537  0.4222 

.'^ver.age   cost   per    kilo    of    rubber fl.  0.940^     fl.  1.3066 

Special  taxes  due  to  circumstances  have  not  been  included  in 
the  above  figures.  The  cost  given  above  is  the  f.  o.  b.  price  to  the 
nearest  port  and  does  not  include  insurance,  freight  and  office 
overhead. 

In  the  above  costs,  the  points  to  be  noted  are :  general  estate 
labor  is  cheaper  in  Java;  tappers  in  Java  will  tap  only  and  not 
do  e.xtra  work  as  the  contract  workers  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planter  in  Java  has  no 
recruiting  costs,  while  salaries  for  the  European  staflf  arc  higher 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  yields 
in  Java  appear  to  be  higher  than  in  Malaya. 

Now  the  number  of  West  Java  estates  considered  was  only  26. 
and  then  there  was  about  a  year's  difference  in  time.  .\s,  pro- 
duction increases  each  year,  the  figures  for  West  Java  would 
have  been  still  more  favorable  if  they  had  been  given  for  1918  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

The  writer  ot  the  article  concludes  with  the  significant  remark 
that  since  costs  are  much  lower  in  Java,  the  rubber  industry 
is  on  a  firmer  economic  basis  than  is  the  case  in  Malaya ;  conse- 
quently if  prices  should  decline,  Java  estates  would  still  have  a 
martiin  of  profit,  whereas  the  Malayan  estates  would  not. 

PLANTERS'    DEMANDS 

The  Planters'  Union  here  has  asked  for  a  general  increase  in 
salaries  amo.unting  to  100  per  cent.  The  employers  have  sug- 
gested that  since  a  good  many  estates  have  already  raised  salaries, 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  lump  estates  varying  greatly  in  situation, 
climate,  etc.,  where  conditions  consequently  difTer  .greatly,  tniiii- 
mum  salaries  should  be  fixed. 

RUBBER   TREE   SELECTION 

Of  late,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  selection  in  order  to 
increase  the  production.  Highest  producers  have  been  selected  as 
sources  of  seed  or  budded  stock  for  new  plantings.  However,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  good  many  of  the  best  yielding  trees  de- 
velop brown  bast,  and  their  offspring  would  naturally  inherit  the 
saine  tendency.  In  this  connection  Dr.  R.  D.  Rands  read  a  pajer 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Experiment  Station 
Personnel,   held  at   P.uitenzorg,  Java. 
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To  eliminate  such  susceptible  trees.  Dr.  Rands  proposes  tap- 
ping superior  trees  as  often  as  5  to  6  times  a  day.  This  severe 
■overlapping  would  naturally  induce  brown  bast  in  the  susceptible 
trees,  and  those  trees  remaining  healthy  would  serve  as  a  source 
of  resistant  propagating  stock.  E.xperimcnts  were  carried  out 
which  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  a  high-yielding  tree  resistant  to 
brown  bast.  A  section  of  the  Economic  Garden  has  1)cen  planted 
with  ofTspring  from  this  tree  for  the  purpose  of  future  study. 

NETHERLAND    INDIES    RUBBER    FACTORY 

The  1919  report  of  the  above  concern  shows  that  the  company 
has  not  had  a  very  favorable  year.  The  capital  has  been  in- 
creased from  fl.  750,000  to  fl.  2,500,000,  in  order  to  permit  of  ex- 
pansion, as  at  present  the  general  ex])ense  is  too  high  for  the 
amount  of  goods  produced. 

Conditions  brought  about  I)y  the  armistice  were  responsible  for 
fewer  sales,  while  prices  had  to  be  lowered  in  order  to  permit 
competition  with  imported  articles,  of  which  there  were  large 
tiuantities  in  the  Netherland  East  Indies.  Further,  large  sums 
had  to  be  turned  over  to  buyers  of  automobile  tires  and  tubes, 
as  it  was  shown  that  factory  defects  developed.  In  fact,  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  tires  had  to  be  temporarily  stopped 
from  January  1,  1919.  .Mthough  many  defects  were  found  in 
solid  tires,  it  has  been  found  that  the  quality  is  improving  and 
therefore  the  manufacture  of  these  will  continue. 

IMPORTS    OF    TIRES 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  automobile  and 
bicycle  tires  imported  into  Java  and  Madura, 

Al'tomobile    Tibe-s 

Four  Months 
.Vpril  Ended  April 

From—  1919  1920  1919  1920 

Ni-lhcrlands    ixiiinbcr)  300  253  325  454 

Oreat    Britain    614  2,152  1,269  4,237 

France     9,437  4.154  17,426  6,326 

Canada     1,022 

Unitfd    States    6,910  3,217  15,505  13,705 

Sinkapore    389  578  3,150  3.761 

lapan     270  3,616  17,477  14,195 

Elsewhere    728  9.626  4.232  6,699 

Totals     18,648         23,596         59,384  50,399 

HicvcLE  Tires 

Four  Months 
April                         Fnded  April 
X .^        A ^ 

From—  1919  1920  1919  1920 

Vethcrlands    fiiiilnbcr)  948              948  6,495 

Oreat   Britain    588  441  1,673 

United    States    650  215  1,004  736 

Singapore    200  50  20O  5,207 

[span    295  30,504  15,058  158,701 

Elsewhere     8.000  208  8,110  208 

Totals    10,093  31,565  25,761        173,020 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLE- 
MENTS 


ACCORDING  to  the  report  of  Consul  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus, 
Singapore,  the  steadily  increasing  foreign  trade  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  during  recent 
years  is  to  a  large  degree  traceable  to  the  remarkable  industrial 
development  that  has  been  taking  place  in  Malaya,  especially  in 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  rubber,  which  now  far  outrivals  tin 
as  one  of  the  two  basic  industries  of  this  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  rubber  production  originates  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  Straits  Settlements  derives  its  importance 
as  a  market  for  plantation  rubber  from  the  fact  that  practically 
the  entire  rubber  trade  of  the  Federated  and  Non-Federated 
Malay  States  is  conducted  through  its  ports,  Singapore  and 
Penang,  and  is  included  on  this  account  in  the  trade  statistics  of 
the  colony. 

As  illustrating  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry,  it  only 
needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Malayan  exports  of  this  product 
increased  from  430  tons  in  1906  to  108,305  tons  in  1918,  and  the 


value  from  $1,200,000  to  $87,758,729.  Imports  into  and  exports 
Irom  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Para  rubber  in  1917  and  I91S 
were   (1  pictil  =  133'/j  pounds)  : 


1917 

1918 

Countries 
Imports   from — 

Piculs 

Value 

Piculs 

Value 

Malay  States   

Dutch  Fast  Indies,... 
All    >)tlier   countries... 

.  .       928,000 

.,       124.000 

40,000 

.  .    1,092.000 

$59,903,578 
7,568,674 
2,3X7,021 

1,351.000 

328,000 

59.000 

1,738,000 

$54,413,409 
12,693,169 
2,336,498 

Totals    

$69,859,273 

$69,443,076 

FxiKjrts  to — 

* 

United  Kingdom    

United    States    

All  other  countries.... 

..       251,000 
..    1,162.000 
..       210.000 

$18,201,397 
84,338,741 
15.930,196 

159,000 

1,334.000 

348,000 

$7,573,316 
64,712,734 
15,472,679 

Totals    1,623,000  $118,470,334  1,841,000     $87,758,729 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  raw  and  manufactured 
rubber  imporied  into  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1917  and  1918; 


1917 


1918 


Article                                 Quantity  Value 
Raw  Materials 

Gutta,   inferior    founds     7,258  $692,342 

Rubber,    Para    57,483  68,859,205 

Manufactured  Articles 

India  rubber  goods ".  121,551 


Quantity 


Value 


4,901  $533,156 

91,496        69,443,015 


158.040 

By  countries,  imports  of  india  rubber  manufactures  were  as 
follows : 

Articles  .ind  Countries  1917  1918 
India  rubber  goods,  including  tires: 

United  Kingdom   $304,164  $348,414 

.Tapan    181.616  399.854 

Siam  and  Siamese  States   1,56!  5,365 

United  States    69,534  298,627 

France    252,750  154,941 

Italy   201,538  78,209 

In  imports  from  the  United  States  appreciable  gains  appear  in 
rubber  tires. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  as  concerns  the  buying  .countries  is  the  premier 
position  held  by  the  United  States  as  a  purchaser  of  Straits 
products  and  shipments  for  1917  and  1918.  This  is  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  extensive  buying  of  crude  rubber  by  .American 
manufacturers. 

The  qainitities  and  values  of  raw  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
exported  during  1917  and  1918  are  given  below: 


1917 


1918 


Tons  Value 

3,140  $2,610,073 

1.178  124.960 

108,305  87.758,729 


Articles                              Tons  Value 

Gutta  pc-rcha    3,875  $1,557,328 

Gutta,    inferior   5,148  432,767 

Ruljber,   Para    95,476  118,470,176 

.•\  large  advance  in  value  is  found  in  gutla  percha,  while 
there  is  a  decrease  in  rubber.  In  the  instance  of  gutta  percha 
the  e.xport  value  has  increased  while  the  quantity  exported  shows 
material   decrease. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  rubber  and  gutta 
percha  exported  during  1917  and  1918  and  the  principal  countries 
to  which  these  products  were  shipped : 


Articles  and  Countries 
Gutta  percha: 

United  Kingdom    

C^anada  

France    

Italy    

lapan    

United  Slates  


Gutta,  inferior: 
United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Japan   

United  States  . .  . 


$850,000 


23,000 

20,000 

30,000 

600,000 


5,476 


18,124 
399,480 


Rubber,  Para; 

United  Kingdom   18.201,000 

Canada     ' 6,554,000 

Australia    

France    1,034,000 

Italy    1,236,000 

Japan    3,610,000 

United  States  84,000,000 


1918 

$2,124,057 
44,895 
43,909 
11,445 
22,755 
362,736 


5,717 
6,36S 

16,010 
89,959 


7,573.186 
5,499,199 
852,562 
1,438,670 
2,234,450 
5,365,920 
64,719,596 
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Declared  exports  of  nilyber  and  gutta  to  the  L'nited  States 
from  Singapore  for  the  years   1917  and   1918  were  as   follows: 

1917  1918 

X -^ -^ 

Articles                           Quantity             Value  Quantity              Value 

Gutta.  ilongkong./'ouiidi          *'•!*'            ^'I'^'i'! 

Gutta    Jangicar.. 45,733              $5,398  1,598                9,861 

Ciutla      Jelutong 10,108,209             871,959  4,043,625             338,916 

Guttapercha 2,212,719             281,940  848,506             173,446 

Gutta.    reboilcj    304,659               30,008  19,661                  4,648 

Gutta,  sialc   2,346,405             314,286  1,429,397             201,912 

Gutta,  untreated 764.169  51,950  „i;Vi;>;, 

Rubber.  Para 167,742.830       87,232.774  173,968,167       62.372.809 

The  United  States  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  rubber  from 
the  Straits  Settlements,  whilt  tlie  l'nited  Kingdom  led  in  the 
purchase  of  gutta  pcrcha. 

Exports  of  rubber  to  the  L'nited  States  as  declared  at  Penang, 
were  25,474.672  pounds  valued  $14,103,936  in  1917,  and  21,472,640 
pounds  valued  $5,479,827  in  1918.  The  decrease  in  export  values 
was  largely  due  to  the  sharp  slump  in  the  price  of  rubber  dur- 
ing the  year. 


THE   RUBBER   INDUSTRY   IN   MALAYA 

/>y   (J   Spiuial   Concspondrnt 

THERE  is  a  general  feeling  of  soreness  here  among  rubber 
producers  over  the  fact  that  w'hereas  most  articles  have 
risen  in  price,  rubber  is  a  great  exception.  The  opinion  is  that 
tins  has  been  caused  by  outside  control  of  the  market,  many 
openly  saying  that  America  is  controlling  the  market  and  is 
refraining  from  buying  until  prices  suit  her. 

Various  remedies  have  been  offered  by  those  that  feel  most 
strongly  about  the  matter.  .■Ml  clamor  for  some  kind  of  com- 
bination. One  suggests  that  "the  Rubber  Growers'  Associations 
obtain  the  combination  of  all  members  of  their  association  to  fix 
a  minimum  price  of  2s.  6d.  per  pound  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
rubber."  Another  wants  to  fix  the  price  at  4s.  per  pound,  yet 
another  calls  in  the  help  of  the  Government  which  is  to  buy  up 
all  rubber  at  a  fixed  price,  ranging  from  80  cents  (Straits) 
downwards  and  is  to  refuse  to  let  a  single  pound  out  of  the 
country  under  5j-.  per  pound.  This  latter  scheme  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  famous  Brazilian  rubber  valorization  scheme, 
which  cost  the  government  a  mint  of  money  and  was  such  a 
ghastly  failure. 

After  all  this  feverish  agitation,  the  ^thoughtful  editorial  in 
the  issue  of  July  31  of  the  Malayan  Tin  and  Rnhbcr  Journal  is 
particularly  gratifying.  The  editor  points  out  that  if  the  two- 
thirds  of  Malayan  planters  belonging  to  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  formed  a  combine,  an  equally  strong  combine  of 
Iniyers.  watching  proceedings,  would  buy  up  as  much  rubber  as 
possible  before  the  planters'  combine  had  a  chance  to  operate. 
and  would  be  able  to  go  on  for  several  months  with  these  pur- 
chases. Meanwhile,  the  producers'  combine  would  not  find  a 
market  for  their  high  priced  rubbers;  the  planters  would  have 
on  hand  an  increasing  stock  of  rubber — an  article  extremely 
liable  to  deterioration.  Thus  after  four  or  five  months,  they 
would  he  only  too  glad  to  sell  at  any  price. 

Of  course,  all  producers  are  not  joining  the  alarm;  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  recent  company  report  is  further  proof  that 
there  are  still  people  capable  of  seeing  things  as  they  are : 

The  really  remarkable  thing  is  that,  with  the  world  in  its 
unsettled  state,  the  demand  for  rubber  should  have  kept  pace 
with  the  greatly  increased  production.  Here,  I  think,  the  low 
prices  have  been  an  aid  to  the  industry  ;  at  least  they  have  scotched 

the  synthetic  bogey Low  prices  have  led  to  the  most 

careful  thought  being  given  to  working  expenditure,  until  today 
well-managed  estates  can  produce  at  a  price  never  thought  of  in 
the  good  old   days  of  5-shilling  rubber. 

SELANGOR   RUBBER   COMPANY'S    MAJORITY 

The  Selangor  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  just  celebrated  its  21st 
birthday.  Begun  in  1899,  it  claims  to  be  the  first  British  company 
formed  to  cultivate  Para  rubber  on  a  commercial  scale.  It 
bought  3.927  acres  of  land   in   Malaya,  approximately  200  acres 


of  which  had  been  planted  by  the  former  (iwners  in  1898.  At 
present  the  company  owns  2.631  ^^  acres,  of  which  all  that  could 
be  used  for  rubber,  2,51  lj<i  acres,  has  now  been  planted. 

The  first  rubber  sold  was  a  small  consignment  of  342  pounds, 
which  brought  6s.  \]4d.  per  pound.  The  costs  and  yields  of  so 
old  a  company  are  undoubtedly  interesting.  The  total  yield 
was  888.830  pounds  of  dry  rubber  during  1919;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction alone  was  just  over  6]4d.  per  pound,  against  6%^.  per 
pound  the  year  before.  As  for  yields  per  acre,  some  of  the  21 
year  old  rubber  gave  up  to  500  pounds  an  acre,  and  none  of  it 
gave  less  than  350  pounds.  Some  of  the  newer  rubber  fields 
yielded  well  over  650  pounds  per  acre. 

Against  these  figures  it  is  interesting  to  put  those  of  another 
well-known  company — the  Seafield  Rubber  Co.  Here  the  pro- 
duction costs,  including  export  duties,  was  about  8d.  per  pound, 
against  8ygd.  the  year  before.  The  older  portion  of  the  estate 
covering  about  826  acres  yielded  634  pounds  per  acre,  one  field 
giving  816  pounds  per  acre.  The  new  portion  with  an  acreage 
of  1,248  averages  501  pounds  per  acre. 

Production  on  most  estates  in  Malaya  ranges  from  about  450 
]iounds  to  250  pounds,  while  all-in  costs  are  generally  around 
I.J.  per  pound.  On  some  of  the  new'er  estates  all-in  costs  run 
as  high  as  \s.  5d.  per  pound. 

ALTERNATE    DAILY    TAPPING 

Together  with  prices,  the  labor  shortage  and  alternate  daily 
tapping  are  being  discussed  a  good  deal  at  present.  The  number 
of  planters  using  the  alternate  method  is  far  greater  than 
many  have  thought.  Their  reasons  for  favoring  the  method 
coincide  pretty  well ;  the  general  opinion  is  that  by  this  system 
the  amount  of  labor  required  is  reduced,  while  tlie  percentage  of 
first  late.x  rubber  is  considerably  higher,  one  planter  giving  his 
percentage  of  first  latex  as  over  87.6.  Then  there  is  a  reduction! 
in  costs,  while  it  is  further  pointed  out  that  lighter  tapping  favors 
the  health  of  the  trees. 

NEW    RUBBER    PACKING    CASES 

.\  new  solid  fiber  telescopic  chest  for  packing  rubber  is  l'>eing 
introduced  into  the  Far  East  by  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Co..  of  San 
Francisco,  California.  These  chests  are  sent  out  in  the  shape  of 
sheets  and  are  riveted,  packed,  wired,  and  made  ready  for  ship- 
ment at  the  plantation. 

At  a  demonstration  held  in  Singapore.  250  poinids  of  sheet 
rubber  were  packed  in  such  a  chest  without  much  pressure.  Iir 
a  Borneo.  Momi  or  Venesta  chest  but  200  to  250  pounds  can  be 
packed.  To  show  the  durability  and  resistance  to  breakage  of 
these  packages  two  fully  packed  chests  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  from  a  height  of  21  feet.  They  proved  to  he  resilient 
as  a  rubber  ball,  and  except  for  a  small  clip  flying  off.  showed  no 
damage.  The  same  test  applied  to  a  Borneo  chest  resulted  in  the 
chest  being  smashed  to  pieces.  Two  Venesta  cases  thus- 
tested  were  also  badly  datnaged.  Although  the  new  case,  which 
is  made  of  a  composition  of  fiber  and  jute,  is  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  the  other  cases,  it  is  felt  that  its  advantages  out- 
weigh this  objection. 


THE   RUBBER    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES 

According  to  the  reports  of  Consul  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus. 
Singapore.  Straits  Settlements,  while  the  import  and  export 
trade  figures  of  the  Straits  Settlements  embrace  practically  all 
the  foreign  trade  transactions  of .  the  Federated  Malay  States 
and  the  entire  Malay  Peninsula,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  essentially  all  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  products  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Malay  States  pass  through  Singapore.  Penang, 
and  Malakka,  the  commercial  and  trade  importance  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  hinterland,  known  as  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  development  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  particularly  that  por- 
tion included  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  is  well  known  and 
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for   several   years    the    Peninsula   has   led'  all   other   countries   in 
the  production  of  crude  rubber. 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States 
were  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years : 

Tons 

1914 30,697 

1915 44,533 

1916 62,764 

1917 79.83 1 

1918 78.283 

Stocks  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  still  somewhat  heavy. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  success  attending 
the  extraction  of  gutta  percha  by  native  methods  from  taban 
trees. 


PASDUN    KORAXE    SHOW 

At  this  recently  held  agricultural  and  horticultural  show, 
planters  of  the  Kalutara  district  lent  their  aid.  Among  the  ex- 
hibits were  rubber  sheets.  The  gold  medal  for  unsmoked  dia- 
mond sheet  was  won  by  the  superintendent  of  Millekanda. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  CEYLON 

Special  Correspondence 

THE  CAMPAIGN  begun  by  F.  S.  Elson  to  organize  some  kind  of 
union  of  planters  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  planter 
has  given  the  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  a  much-needed 
jolt.  Once  fully  aroused  to  the  real  need  of  reforms,  this 
association  has  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  immediate  and  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  Mr.  Elson  and  his  associates.  As  a  result  it 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  discussions  to  reconstitute  the  Planters' 
Association  have  been  under  way,  and  that  the  need  for  a 
separate  organization  to  fight  for  the  working  planters'  interests 
has  practically  vanished. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  interests  at  present  repre- 
sented by  the  General  Committee  of  Planters'  Association  of 
Ceylon  into  four  heads:  (1)  The  interests  of  the  companies;  (2) 
interests  of  private  proprietors;  (3)  interests  of  working  planters, 
including  assistant  superintendents;  (4)  a  general  committee  to 
watch  over,  as  at  present,  politics  in  its  widest  sense. 

Furthermore,  resolutions  have  been  passed  with  regard  to 
salaries,  pensions  and  furloughs.  With  reference  to  the  latter, 
the  opinion  was  that  all  planters  should  be  entitled  to  six  months' 
leave  with  full  pay  after  five  years'  service  in  an  up-country 
district,  or  four  years'  service  in  a  low-country  district;  em- 
ployers should  be  asked  to  pay  annually  to  the  Ceylon  Planters' 
Association  a  sum  equal  to  one-fifth,  in  the  case  of  art  up- 
country  planter,  and  one-fourth  in  the  case  of  a  low-country 
planter,  of  the  six  months'  furlough  full  pay ;  that  a  similar 
method  should  be  adopted  for  payinent  of  the  cost  of  passages 
to  England. 

RtTBBER  CONTRACT   CASE 

Graham  McPhillips,  Limited,  of  Singapore,  which,  during  the 
latter  part  of  1919  had  a  branch  office  at  Colombo,  sued  the 
General  Rubber  Co.,  also  having  a  branch  office  at  Colombo, 
for  the  recovery  of  32,340  rupees  as  damages  suffered  by  plain- 
tiff in  consequence  of  an  alleged  breach  of  the  terms  of  a  contract 
dated  September  12,  1919,  for  the  sale  of  rubber.  By  the  terms 
of  this  contract  the  General  Rubber  Co.  was  to  supply  75  tons 
of  rubber,  to  be  delivered  in  October,  November  and  December, 
1919,  at  the  rate  of  25  tons  per  month.  Payment  was  to  be 
made  by  bank  demand  drafts  on  London.  Any  alteration  in 
method  of  payment  which  might  come  into  force  during  the 
period  of  contract  would  be  applicable  to  the  contract. 

The  plaintiff  company  claimed  that,  for  the  delivery  of  the  SO 
tons  during  November  and  December,  defendants  insisted  on 
payment  in  rupees  and  refused  to  accept  demand  drafts  on 
London.  Plaintiffs  paid  in  rupees  under  protest  and  were  com- 
pelled to  cancel  the  cross-exchange  contract  with  the  bank, 
thereby  suffering  a  loss  of  32,340  rupees. 

Judgment  was  that  after  October,  under  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  payment  at  [)ublic  sales,  the  option  of  payment  in 
sterling  draft  was  no  longer  in  force.  Consequently,  the  de- 
fendants were  entitled  to  payment  in  rupees,  and  plaintiffs  could 
not  claim  damages.'    Plaintiffs'  action  was  dismissed   with  costs. 


DEFECTS  IN  PLANTATION  RUBBER 

SPOTS   ON    SHEET    RUBBER 

THE  spots  that  are  sometimes  noticed  on  plantation  sheet  ap- 
pear as  clear,  transparent  and  rather  darker  places  on  the 
slieets,  varying  greatly  in  size,  form  and  number,  but  distinctly 
visible,  particularly  when  held  up  to  the  light.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  both  sides  of  the  sheet  are  similarly  spotted,  show- 
ing that  the  defect  extends  through  the  sheet. 

Experiments  show  that  these  spots  occur  when  sulphite  or 
bisulphite  or  a  combination  of  both  is  used.  Small  amounts  of 
these  chemicals  do  not  affect  the  appearance  of  the  sheet ;  but 
when  larger  amounts  are  employed,  the  spots  become  evident. 
When  a  greater  amount  of  curdling  or  coagulation  of  the  latex 
lakes  place,  more  of  the  sheets  are  spotted  and  the  spots  are 
larger  and  darker. 

The  use  of  anti-coagulants  other  than  sulphite  and  reduction 
or  avoidance  of  bisulphite  prevent  spots   from  appearing. 

RUSTINESS   IN   SMOKED  SHEET 

.\  damp  atmosphere  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rustiness,  which  is  indeed  most  prevalent  during  wet 
weather.  The  degree  of  moisture  in  which  sheets  hang  shortly 
after  rolling  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  wet  weather,  sheets 
taken  immediately  after  rolling  into  a  drying  room  at  a  tem- 
perature of  104  to  140  degrees  F.  never  become  rusty,  while  air 
drying  (at  room  temperature)  sometimes  produces  rustiness. 
It  is  also  increased  by  rolling  the  sheet  a  longer  time  after 
coagulation.  An  increase  in  rustiness  was  caused  in  several 
experiments  by  rolling  sheets  twenty-four  hours  after  coagula- 
tion instead  of  directly. 

One  experimenter  recommends  soaking  the  sheets  in  water 
to  prevent  rustiness.  However,  another  finds  that  this  pro- 
motes rustiness.  Even  on  sheets  soaked  in  water  for  seven 
days  rustiness  can  be  produced.  Rapid  surface  drying  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  method  to  prevent  rustiness  caused  by  the 
decomposition   of   serum   substances. 

MOULDY  RUBBER 

Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  rubber 
that  has  left  the  estate  quite  dry  and  arrives  in  a  mouldy  con- 
dition or  covered  with  colored  spots.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
lemedy  was  sought  in  oversmoking.  .At  present,  however,  with 
an  overstocked  market,  buyers  have  been  able  to  pick  and 
choose  and  oversmoking  means  losses,  .so  that  a  new  remedy 
must  be  found. 

Mouldiness  is  caused  by  damp  conditions  of  packing  or  damp- 
ness during  transportation.  Thorough  smoking  and  care  in  keep- 
ing the  rubber  dry  afterward  is  the  best  method  for  preventing 
mould.  Cases  should  never  stand  on  a  cement  floor,  but  be 
placed  at  least  three  or  four  inches  off  the  floor.  Other  remedial 
suggestions  are  :  the  .separation  of  factory  and  packing  room  ;  pack- 
ing rubber  in  lead-lined  cases :  redrying  the  rubber  at  the  coast ; 
the  making  of  black  rulibcr  instead  of  sheet  and  baling  this. 
It  is  said  that  soaking  unsmoked  sheet  for  48  hours  will  pre- 
vent mould.  In  the  case  of  smoked  sheets,  soaking  5  to  20  hours 
before  smoking  is  advised. 


Rl'BIIER  and   M.\NLIFACTURES  of  rubber  were  IMPORTED  INTO  THE 

Dominican  Republic  during  1918  from  the  United  Slates  to  the 
value  of  $137,804;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $116;  from 
France,  $60;  from  Porto  Rico,  $5,904;  and  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, $92,  a  total  of  $143,976  for  the  year. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 
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THE    UNITED   STATES 

ISSUED   APRIL   13,    1920 

O.  1,337,009*  Hard  rubber  dye  stick  with  soft  rubber  plugs  for  ends. 
W.  V.  Kolcy,  assignor  to  India  Rubber  Co., — both  of  New 
Hrunswick.    N*.    J. 


1,350,205     Hose  reel.     J.   E.   Andersi  n,  Jamestown,   N.    D. 
1,350,211     Sea   dirisible.      I).    Corson,   Jr.,    Mount    L^nion,    Pa. 
1,350,216     Shoe   heel   with   rubber  plug.     G.   F.    Fischer.    Rochester,   -N. 


V. 


1,348,163 


1,348.165 
1,348,200 


1,348,211 
1,348,313 


1,348,401 


1,348,412 
1,348.466 
1,348,516 

1,348,522 
1,348,614 
1,348,706 

1.348,728 
1,348,754 
1,348,796 


1,348,818 
1,348,819 

1,348,950 

1,348.954 

1,348.971 

1.348,975 

1,349,055 
1,349,124 

1,349,163 
1,349,206 

1,349,263 
1,349,295 

1,349,296 

1,349,335 

1,349,339 
1,349,366 
1,348,441 
1,349,463 
1,349,474 


1,349.513 
1.349.517 


1.349.572     Higli 

1,349,593 

1,349,744 

1,349,745 

1,349.767 
1,349,779 
1,349,902 

1,349.922 
1,350,016 

1,350,083 

1,350,190 
1,350,192 


ISSUED  AUGUST  3,   1920 

Rubber  outer  sole  for  shoe,  with  heel  rest  intended  to  be  con- 
cealed wlien  heel  is  attached.  G.  Ferguson.  WoUaston,  Mass., 
assignor   to    L'nited    Shoe    Machinery    Co..    Paterson,    N.   J. 

Cushion  wheel.  .  F.  A.  Frommann,  Chicago.  HI. 

Tire  composed  of  rubber  of  different  degrees  of  hardness  for 
the  main  portion  and  f r  r  the  edges  of  the  tread,  integrally 
combined.      W.   VV.    Beaumont.    London.   F^ngland. 

Fountain-pen-filling  device  for  bottles,  with  rubber  bull).  A.  T. 
Cross.  Providence.   R.    I. 

Water  reservoir  to  be  used  in  tidal  movemeni  power  system, 
having  tubular  connection  ti  outside  motor.  V.  Pacsano, 
Isola  Siri  Superiore,  Italy,  assignor  of  one-half  to  P,  Hi 
Milla,   Boston,   Mass. 

Rubber  udder  attachment  for  milking-machines.  P.  A.  Frimand, 
Wilmette,  assignor  to  the  Burton  Page  Ca,  Chicago — both 
in    llliiiLis. 

Syringe  nozzle  tip.     G.  \'.  Harriman.  New  York  City. 

Tire-patch.     W.   C.   Wood,   Minneapolis.   Minn. 

Inflatable  hand  cushion  for  plasterers'  hawks.  K.  J.  Peck,  Port- 
land,   Ore. 

Spring-tire.      M.    O.    Sweiven.    Olivia,    Minn. 

Resilient   tire.      L.    W.    Wood.    Fontanelle.    Iowa. 

Flexible  and  resilient  shoe  sole  with  intermediate  layer  of  rubber. 
J.    B.    Frechette.    Valparaiso.   Ind. 

Pessary.       L.    Martocci-Pisculli.    New    York    City. 

Elastic   dress-shield  supprrter.      K.    Schrader.   Salina,   Kansas. 

Syringe.  C.  E.  A.  Gronbech,  New  Y'ork  City,  assignor  to  Charles 
T.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn — both  in  New 
York. 

One-piece  waterproof  garment.  D.  L.  MacCallum.  t  ambridge. 
Mass. 

Gas  mask.      E.  W.   Miller.  Washington,   D.  C. 

ISSUED  AUGUST   10,    1920 

.\viator's  helmet  with  similarly  shaped  outer  container   for  water 

or  air.      A.    Kaminski,   Unionttwn,    Pa. 
Cushion  tire.     C.    D.    Macropoulos,   New   York   City. 
Toy  airplane  operated  by  rubber  band.     A.  F.  Thurnau,  assignor 

to  Lawrence  Airplane  Model  &  Supply  Co. — both   of  Chicago, 

111. 
Vehicle-wheel   with    demountable   rim.      L.    V.   Annable,   assignor. 

b^    mesne   assignments,    to   The    Standard    Parts   Co. — both    of 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Tire  tread.     W.  N.   Forbes,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 
Tire  carcass.     G.  F.  Fisher,  Plainfield,   N.  J.,  assignor  to  Revere 

Rubber   Co. 
Resilient  cushion   tire.     C.   LaCour,    Dixon,    111. 
Bathing  cap.      O.    R.   Jeffers.   assignor   to   Cieneral    Patent    Manu- 
facturing Co. — both  of  Chicago,   111. 
Gum  and  mint  case.     L.   W.    Buchenau,   Stockton.  Calif. 
Metal-studded   fabric  band   antiskid    for   tires.      W.    Rcinl.    Secau- 

cus.  N.  J. 
Rubber    footwear    and    method    of    manufacture.       J.     M.     Uice. 

F.   A.  Joseph,  and   .\.    I).   Rnpp — all   of   New   Haven,   Conn. 
Balloon   valve.      J.    R.    ('.ammeter.    .Akron.   Ohio,   assignor   to  The 

B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.,   New  York  City.      (See  The  India  Rub- 
ber World,   August    1.    1919,  page  637.) 
Spring    wheel.      H.    M.    Hi.rne.    assignor    of    one-half    to    W.    J. 

Sudderth — both   of  Sulphur  Springs.  Tex. 
Tire    abrader.    1-".    J.    Cordell.    St.    Louis,    Mo.      fSee    The    lNDr.\ 

Rubber  World,   February   1.   1920.  page  297.) 
Milking  machine   with    rubber  teat-cup  linings.      W.    .\.    Shippcrt. 

Chicago.    111. 
Dust    cap    fur    pneumatic    tire    valves.      J.    W.    Laird.    Pasadena, 

Calif. 
Syringe.      O.    ().    R.    Schwidetzkv, 

to     Beckton.     Dickinson     &     Co, 

Jersey. 
Parachute.      X.    Koza,   .\kron,   Ohio. 
I'ountain    brush.      J.    Lukaszewski.    Chicago.    111. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  17,  1920 

ubber    boot     with     laced     foot    portion.       C.     W.     Hubbell. 

assignor    to    The    Goodyear's    India    Rubber    Glove    Manufac- 
turing Co. — both  of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
.\pparatus   for   mooring  dirigibles  and  the  like.      K.   S.   Ullmann, 

New   York  C'ity. 
Rubber-soled    canvas    shoe.       IT.     Westling,    assignor    to    Apsley 

Rubber  Co. — both  of  Hudson.   Mass. 
Rubbcr-solcd    slioe.       H.     Wtstling.    assignor    to    Apsley    Rubber 

Co. — both    of    Hudson,    Mass. 
Rubber-dam  clamp  forceps.      I.   W.   Ivory.   Philadelphia,   Pa 
Recoil    pad    f.^r    firearms.      W.    L.    Marble.    Gladstone.    Mich. 
Tire  bead.     T.  Midgley,  Springfield,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber 

Co.,    Chicopec    Falls— both    in    Massachusetts. 
Tire    valve    cap.      R.    H.    Simpson,    Berkeley,    Calif. 
Low-pressure    signal    for    subnormal    tires.      C.     T.     Kwing    and 

A.   ICwing — both  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Car    hose-coupling.       E.    A.     Schreiber,    assignor    to    \  apor    Car 

Heating   Company,    Inc. — both   of   Chicago,   111. 
Non-slip  heel   for  footwear.     G.  W.  Watson,   Boston,  Mass. 
Dress  shield.     H.  Weeks,  assignor  of  one-half  to  S.   K.  Durant — 

both   of   New  York  City. 


Ilasbrouck    Heights, 
.     Rutherford — both 


assignor 
in     New 


A.  L.  Runyan, 
H.  Wagenhorst. 
H.    Wagenhorst. 


assignor    of    C.    R. 


•Omitted    from    our   issue   of   June    1,    1920. 

Chemical  Patents  will   be  found   on  pages  29, 


THE    DOMINION    OF   CANADA 

ISSUED    JULY    27,    1920 

202,146     Tire    casing.      H.    E.    Grabau    and    .-V.    C.    Schwartz,    coinventors, 

both   of    New    Y'ork    City,    U.    S.    .\. 
202,222     Overshoe  retainer.     \'.   E.  Langhardt,   Fresno,  Calif.,  U.   S.  A. 
202,251     Demountable   rim    for   tires.      S.   M.   Saltzman,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y., 

U.  S.  A. 
202,288     Tire    casing.      The   Canadian   Consolidated   Rubber   Co.,    Limited, 

Montreal,   (Quebec,   Canada,   assignee  of  DeC.   Neal,  Charlotte, 

X.    C,    V.    S.    A. 
202,303     Rubber  heel   with   atUching  device.      Tlie  Hill  Rubber   Heel   Co., 

assignee  r.f   K.    I.   Hill— bcth  of  Elyria.  Ohio.   V.   S.  .\. 
202.325      Rubber   glove    with   constricted    finger   portions  to   take   up  slack. 

The    Sterling    Rubber   Co..    assignee   of   J.    B.    Abler — -both   of 

Guelph.   Out. 
202.339     Composition    cord    fabric    and    rubber   sole    for    boots   and    shoes. 

J.    E.    Grosjean,    assignor,    and    F.    L.    Maire,    assignee    of   a 

half-interest — both  of  Lima.  ')hio.  U.  S.  .;\-      (See  The   1sdi.\ 

Rubber  World,  June  1,  1920,  page  590.) 

ISSUED   AUGUST   3,    1920 

202,363  Sanitary  mattress  cover  pad  with  rubber  insert.  J.  V\'.  and 
M.  E.  Callahan,  coinventors — both  of  EJ  Paso,  Texas, 
U.    S.    A. 

202.368     Breast   pump.     A.   E.   Anderson,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

202.438  Adjustable    skirt    with    ela.'itic    belt.      T.    La    Maida,    New    York 

City.   U.    S.   A. 

202.439  Celluloid    ftnintain     nen     with     rubber    washer.       F.     La     Bocuf, 

Belleville.   N.  J  ,  U.   S.   A. 
202.447     Pneumatic  tire.     C.   I..    Marshall.   London.   E.   C.   4.   Flngland. 

202.482  Spring    wheel    with    cushioij    tire.      T.    Rozankovich,    Galveston, 

Texas.    LT.    S.   A. 

202.483  Wheel   cushion   and  means  for   mounting  same. 

Omaha,   Nebraska.  U.  S.  A. 

202.510  Tire    carrying    rim    for    automobile    wheels.      J. 

Jackson,   Michigan,    U.   S.  A. 

202.511  Tire    carrying    rim    lor    automobile    wheels.       J. 

Jackson.   Michigan.    V.    S.   .\. 

202,526     F'onntain    pen.      The    Autoiwint    Pencil    Ci., 

Keeran,  both  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  C.   S.   A. 

202,539  Radio  operator's  helmet.  The  International  Western  Electric 
Co..  Inc..  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.,  assignee  tf  The 
Western  Electric  Company,  Montreal.  Que.,  assignee  of 
F.    D.   Waldron,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y..   U.    S.    A. 

202,551  Apparatus  for  transmitting  selected  sounds  and  excluding 
others,  for  nse  of  aviators.  The  .Stentor  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc  .  assignee  of  J.  L.  Spence — both  of  Long 
Island  City.  N.  V..  U.  S.  A. 

202,568.  Bottle  closure  or  cover  with  two  ojienings  and  inside  gasket. 
E.  Deighton  anrl  K  Islip.  assignee  of  a  half  interest— bcth 
of    Toronto.    Out. 

ISSUED   AUGUST    10.    1920 

202,659     Reinforced   resilient    tire.      J.    H.    Douglas,   Norfield,    Mississippi, 

V.    S.   A. 
202,688     Undergarment    having   an   outside    elastic    band    adjacent   to    the 

waist  portion.     K.  Heitler.  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
202,698     Life   preserver.      S.    Kelso,   Toronto.   Ont. 

202.703     Reinforced   tire.      F.   W.   Kremer.   New   York  City.  U.  S.   A. 
202,742     Resilient  tire  filler.     .\.  L.  Runyan.  Omaha.  Neb.,  V.  S.  A. 
202.753     Hose  coupling.      W.    K.  Smith,  (iainesville.  Ga..  U.  .S.  A. 
202,833     Demountable  split  tire  rim      .-S.  O.  Vanzandt  and  A.  J.   Sperber, 

each    an     assignee    of    a    half    interest — both    of    Toledo.     C, 

V.  S.  A. 

ISSUED   AUGUST    17.    1920 

Rubber  tobacco  iioucli.     L.  T.  .\delman,  LaKemp,  Okla.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cusliicii  tire.     M.  E.   Baxter,   East  Liverpool.  O..  U.  S.  A. 

Child's  comforter  with  sponge  rubber  inside  rubber  teat.  R. 
Briggs.    St.    Kilda.    Victoria,    Australia. 

Pneumatic  tire  with  armor  having  pieces  of  vulcanite  reinforced 
with  metal  plates  embedded  in  its  layers.  J.  E.  Dysart, 
Cadiz,   O.,   V.   S.  A. 

C.  L.   Marshall.  London,  E.   C.  4,  England. 

M.  Starmer.  Newport  News,  Va..  U.  S.  A. 
head  with  countersink  for  valve.  II.  B. 
is.    Mo..   U     S.   A. 

Submarine  sound-detecting  device  having  unstretched  and  un- 
strained soft  rubber  diaphragm.  The  Canadian  (.eneral 
Electric  Co..  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont.,  assignee  of  W.  D. 
Coolidge,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  U.   S.  A. 

Submarine  sounil-receiving  device  with  an  enclosed  chamber  for 
microphone  having  at  least  one  wall  of  soft  rubber  i  he 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co..  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario. 
Canada,  assignee  of  C.  VV.  Rice.  Schenectady.  N.  \  ..  C.  S.  A. 

Submarine  sound-detecting  device  with  rubber  diaphragm  and 
microphone  attached.  The  Canadian  General  Klectnc  Co., 
Limited.  Toronto,  Ont.,  assignee  of  I.  I.angmuir,  Schenectady, 
N.   Y.,   U.    S.   A.  ,  ■  ,.        . 

Kite  balloon  with  ballonct  separate  from  envelope  W'lth  auto- 
matic inlet  and  outlet  valves.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  assignee  of  R.  Ilpsrn-  both  of  Akron,  O..  U.  S.  A. 

Tire  pressure  gage.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  New  York  City, 
assignee  of  11.  Kcvton.  North  Bereen,  N.  J.— both  in   V.  S.  A. 

Tire  pressur-  <age.  A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc..  New  York  City, 
assignee   of   T.  A.  Bowden.  Los  Angeles.  Calif —both  in  U.  S.  A. 


202,903 
202.912 
202.918 

202,951 


203,003 
203.048 
203.060 

203.075 


203.076 
203,077 

203,104 

203,118 
203,119 


Pneumatic  tire 
(iarment  siljiportcr. 
Inner  tube  havine 
Wallace,   St.   I.o' 
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203,127  Dirigible  mooring  device.  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Westminster.  London, 
assignee  of  Sir.  J.  McKechnie,  K.  B.  E.^  of  Barrow-in-Kur- 
ness,  and  H.  N.  \\'allis,  of  Crange-over-bands,  both  of  Lan- 
caster^— all   in    Knglami. 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

ISSUED   AUGUST   5,    1920 


143.959 


143,966 

144,033 
144.042 


144,046 
144.053 
144,133 

144.178 

144,188 

144,219 

144.222 

144,224 

144,237 

144.241 

144,262 
144,275 

144.279 

144,312 
144,345 


144,435 

144.454 

144.554 
144.646 
144.683 

144.696 

144,799 

144,848 
144.892 
144,941 

144,954 
144,986 

145,091 


145,127 

145,155 
145,175 
145,254 

145,269 

145,296 
145.298 
145,312 


Pneumatic  tire  reinforced  by  overlapping  nielal  plates  between 
casing  and  tube.  J.  E.  Wilkes,  24  Horseley  road,  Tipton, 
Staffordshire. 

Games  employing  rubber  bulbs.  J.  L.  Palmer  and  H.  M.  Smith — 
btrth    of    16    tireat    (Ici-rgf    street,    Westminster. 

Tire  valve       T.   A,    Low,    Renfrew,   Ontario.  Canada. 

Safety  feet  for  ladders,  j.  Paterson,  Laurel  Bank,  P.urneside, 
near    Kendal,    Westminster. 

Safety  inner  pocket  closed  by  a  broad  band  of  elastic.  G. 
Dickson,   21    Cedar  street,   Chcetbam,    Manchester. 

I'arachute.     A.   Merchant.    Bobbin   Works.    Korrcs,    Morayshire. 

Rubber  lined  tobacco  pouch.     R.   Lyons,  60  City  Road.  Manchester. 

Tank  for  coagulating  rubber.  T.  Burney,  Holland  House,  Bury 
street.    London. 

netacbahle  ndjber  heels.  W.  J.  Sellars,  213  Tinakori  road, 
Wellington.    New    Zealar.d 

Boot  pi  I. lectors  consisting  of  three  rubber  pads  of  special  shape. 
T.   W.   Green,    1/9   Forest  road,   Waltliamstow,   London. 

Suction  denture.  A.  L.  Davis,  2  Devonshire  street,  Chester- 
field,   DerbyslTire. 

Pocket  respirator.  C.  Rosling  and  R.  IL  Davis — both  of  187 
Westminster    Bridge    road,    London. 

Artificial  legs  vkith  rubber  cords.  P.  A.  Ingold,  8  Jt  lianiivorstatt. 
Bale.    Switzerland. 

Moustache  trainer  with  rubber  band.  L.  Doubnikoff'.  65  Hatlam 
street.    I  oiidon. 

Resilient  wheel  with  intermediate  pneumatic  chamber.  A.  A. 
A.  Darche,  Edith  Cavell  road,  Alger,  Algeria.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Kabric-covered  nutallie  patch  for  rei)airing  tires.  E.  M.  Steel, 
Washington.    I'.   S,   A.      (Xot  yet   accepted.) 

Reinforced  pneuiratic  tire.  P.  A.  Sawyer.  78  North  Main  street, 
and  W'.  C.  I'urton-  -both  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Rubberized  tobacco  poncbe.=.  L  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  as- 
signee of  v.  Guinsburg — both  of  725  Broadway.  New  York 
City.    C    S.    A.      (Not   yet   accepted.) 

I'neumatic  suppt  i  ts.  II.  Seibel.  572  Foisc  m  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Calif nrnia.    l\    S.    A.       ( Xot    yet    accei)ted.) 

Sound  detecting  and  lorating  apparatus  fcr  hydro] )lione5,  aero- 
phones, etc.,  of  wliich  the  complete  receiver  may  be  fitted 
within  a  rubber  sphere.  D.  N,  Browning.  4  Clayton  terrace, 
Dennistoun,    Glasgow ,    Scotland. 


ISSUED  AUGUST   11.    1920 


useil      in      sprinii      wht-els. 
(.'.     Reuse.     18    Quai    au 


Stoi)^iers  for  hot -water  bcittlcs.  etc. 
Works.   Anriesland,    Glasgow,   z 


Ueturmabie    blocks    uf    rubber,      etc. 

couplings     and     vibration-dampeis, 

Charbon.    Halle,    Belgium. 

loco  Proofing  Co.,  Xethcrton 
and    H.    i).    Watt.    Drumchapel, 

Dumbartonshire. 
Device    for    securing    heel  pads.       K.     ^L     Ilamilti-n.     10    Chester 

Crescent,    Newcastle-nn- Tyne. 
Resilient  tire.      F.   W.    Kremer,    116  West   39th  street.   New   York 

City,   U.   S.   A.      (Xot   yet  accepted.) 
Tire  valves.     Payne  \'alvf  Corporation,  assignee  of  M.  j.  Payne 

— both  of  Witz    Building,   Staunton.   Virginia,   U.   S.  A.     (Not 

yet    accepted. ) 
I^nt-nmatir    tire.       M.     1..    Ochs.      1520     Grand    avenue,    Kansas, 

Missouri,    I*.   S.   A.      ( Not   yet  accepted.) 

ISSUED   AUGUST    18.    1920 

.Submarine  souml  ti Iters  or  lesunators.  J.  A.  Burgess,  (irand 
place.  Washingtcn,  and  G.  B.  Hutchings,  Box  10,  Richmond, 
\'irginia — b^th    in    L'.    S.    A. 

D'-.st  cans  for  tire  valves.  D.  H.  Webster,  New  York  City, 
U.    S.    A. 

Spring  tire  with  rim  enclosing  air  lultc.  G.  Negri,  31  via  XX 
Scptembrc.    Genoa.    Italy. 

Knee  pads  containing  insert  of  rubl)er,  gutta  percba,  etc.,  to' 
provide  warmth.  R.  Walsh,  5  Clifford  street,  Nelson, 
Lancashire. 

Reinforced  tire  filler  with  inflatable  and  non-infiatable  chambers. 
R.    Blakoe.    46    Bryanston    street.    Marble    Arch.    London. 

Rubber  sole  with  upstandirg  rubber  pads  secured  to  )n;i\  by  ad- 
justable nieces  of  leather.  B.  A.  Thornhill,  Single  Tree, 
Newera   Eliya,   Ceylon. 

Pneumatic  milking-machine.  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  assignee  of  M.  Leitch,  Kingwood 
Park.  Pfiughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

ISSUED    AUGUST    25.    1920 

Land  wheels  with  rul)l>cr  springs  for  deadening  shock  of  landing 
in  a  seaplane.  F"airey  Aviation  Co.  and  C.  R.  Fairey — both 
of  Clayton  road.  Hayes,   Middlesex. 

Repair  vulcani^.er.  W.  Frost  and  H.  Frost  &  Co. — both  of  148 
Great   Portland   street.   London. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.  C.  F.  Rubsam,  233  Broadway,  New 
York    City,    U.    S     A. 

Apparatus    for    reclaiming      rubber,    etc..    from      waste.  E.    C. 

Marks,  57  Linc'>ln's  Inn  Fields,  London.  (Acnshnet  Process 
Co.,    52    Vanderbilt   avenue.   New   York   City.   U.    S.    A.) 

Automatic  valve  for  kite  balloons.  J.  D.  Mackworth.  17  Devon- 
shire street.  Portland  Place.  L^mdon.  and  A.  P.  Starkey, 
Dunsniore.    South    Hill    avenue,    Harrow. 

Mine  breathing-appliances.  C.  L.  Brown,  159  Yorke  street, 
Mansfield    Wnodhousc,    Nottinghamshire. 

Return  balls  of  cork  with  elastic  cord.  H.  C.  Wood,  5 
Bromfield   terrace.   Tadcaster,    Yorkshire. 

Wheel  tires.     C.  L.   Marshall.  27  Queen   \'ictoria  street,   London. 


145.333 

145.341 
145,455 


Combined  cushion  and  pneumatic  tire.     R.  Blakoe.  46  Bryanston 

street.    Marble    Afch.    I^ndon. 
Pneumatic    tire    having    rubber    security-band    to    seat    on    rim. 

F.    L.    Rapson.   Cbildwall    Hall,    London. 
Portable     respiraiory     apparatus.       A.     B.     Drager.     trading     as 

Dragerwerk   H.    .^    H.    Drager,    Finkenberg,   Lubeck,   Germany. 

(Not    yet    accepted.! 


TRADE   MARKS 


THE   UNITED  STATES 


N' 


ni    a    section    of    hose — rubber    or    rubber 
N'oorhces   Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey   City, 


115.293 

1J0,516. 
122,220. 

\23,7W. 

1-M,696. 
125,774. 

127,453. 

127,968. 
128,862. 

129,103. 
129,104. 
129,105. 
129,108. 
129,277. 

129,910. 

129,911. 

129,913. 

130,289. 
130,323. 
l.W,470. 

130,520. 
130,527. 
130,755. 
130,878. 
131,179. 

131,372. 
131,393. 
131,487. 

131,570. 

131,714. 
131,737. 
131,743. 
131,791. 
131,949. 


0,636.      Reiircsentatiuti 

comiKjsiti'in    hose 

N    J. 
.     Ihe    words    Snap    Lux — dust    caps    for    pneumatic    tire    valves. 

(See   The    India    R'Bber    World.    April    1,    1920,    page   434.) 

Newson   Valve  (_'o.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
The   word    liARCo— composition  asbestos  and  rubber  gaskets,  etc., 

liarco    Manufact:iring  Co.,    Chicago.   Ill, 
The    words    McRae's    Made    Right    worked    into    representation 

of  a    Elencil.    the   initials   M   and   R   serving   for   both   sets  of 

words — inner      tubes.        McRae      Wholesale      Hardware      Co., 

Helena,   Ark. 
Conventionalized   representation  of  a   bird   with   outspread   wings 

standing    on    a    tire    acrcss    which    is    superimposed    the    v.ord 

JenCKEs,    having    large    letters    at    l>oth    ends^tire    fabrics    in 

the  piece.     Jenckes   Spinning   Co.,   Pawtucket,   R.    I. 
Representation    of    label    bearing    picture    of    a    courtier    and    the 

words    Dui.uTH    Standaki* — armbands,   garters   and  suspenders. 

Slonim  llrotliers,   I^uUitli.    Minn. 
The    words    Ne-Pac— rubber    and    balata    belting    and     packing, 

pneumatic   and   solid    rubber   tires,    rubber  and   fabric   gaskets, 

rubber     comi>ositi<>n      and      fabric      valves,     and      modelrubbcr 

ammonia   rings.      Capen   Belting  ^V-  Kiibber   Co.,    St.   L(;nis,    Mo. 
Representation   of  au   inner  tube  ■an<l  the  word  KANTKHMuir    in 

white    against   a    rectangular    background — rubber    patches    for 

repairing  rubber  or   fabric  articles.     Stearns  Rubber  Products 

Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
The    word   Gasmask — rubbet    sheeting   in   the   piece   or   roll.      J{. 

L.    Kaufmann,    Louisville,    Ky. 
Representation    of    an    eagle    carrying   arrows    in    his    talons    and 

in   his   beak   a    scroll    bearing   the    word    Rui^berweld — cement 

for    patching    rubber,    leather    and    fabric    articles.      Albert    J. 

Tomlinscn.    W'icl'ita,    Kansas. 
The     word     Heath  erstone — fabric    and     rubber    carriage    cloth. 

United    Stales   Rubber  Co.,   New   Krunswick,   N.  J.,  and   New 

York  City. 
The    word    Vf.nteel — fabric  and    rubber   carriage   cloth.      United 

States    Rubber   Co.,    New    Brunswick.    N.    J.,    and    New    York 

City. 
The   word   \ahnte\ — fabric   and   rubber   carriage  cloth.      United 

States    Rubber    Cc,    New    Hrunswick.    N.   J,,    and   New    York 

City. 
The  word  Millhvde — fabric  and  rubber  carriage  cloth.     United 

States    Rubber    Co.,    New    Ilrunswick.    N.    J.,    and    New    Y'ork 

City 
Representation    of    u   lire    encircling   map  of   the    State    of   Ohio 

and   bearing  the    words   The   Ohio   .State    Rubber   Tire   I  o., 

Port   Clinton.  Ohh^ — pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes.     The 

Ohio    State   Rubber   Tire   Co.,    Port    Clinton,    Ohio. 
The   word    Navgatop — fabric    and    rubber  carriage  clolh.      United 

States    Rubber   Co.,    New    lirunswick,    N.    J.,    and    New    York 

City. 
The   word    Raynbar — fabric  and   rubber  carriage  cloth.      United 

States    Rubber   Co.,    New   Rrunswick.   N.   J.,   and   New    York 

City. 
The  word   Shpertex — fabric  and  rubber  carriage  cloth.     United 

States    Rubber    Co..    New    Brunswick.    N.    J.,   and    New    York 

City. 
The  word  Prudential — tires  and  tubes.     The  Prudential  Rubber 

Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
The   words   Red   Raven   Rubber    Comi'any   within   a   shaded   oval 

— tires  ant!  tubes.     J.   H.   Dwork,  Newark.  N.  J. 
The    word    Picher    within   a    conventional    line    border — storage 

batteries   and    parts.     The   EaglePicher  Lead   Co.,   (Tincinnati, 

(.)hio. 
The  word  "Macgregor"  quoted — golf  balls,  etc.     The  Crawford, 

Macgregor  &   Caiiby  Co.,   Dayton,   Ohio. 
The   wordi^    C,old    Seal — rubber    tires   and   inner   tubes.      I'rydcn 

Rubber   Co..    Cliicago,    HI. 
The  word   .SoxLox — hose  supporters.      C.    W.   Egerton,    191    Hal- 

sey   street,    P.rooklyn,    N.    V. 
The  word  Atlantic — rubber  tires.     The  tTiaries  William  Stores, 

Inc..    Brorjklyn,   \.   Y. 
Conventionalized    representation    of    a    tire    surrounding   a    bust 

portrDit    of    I.iuci.ln    and    bearing    the    words    Honest    Abe — 

rubber  tires,  casings  and   tubes.      Lincoln  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Youngstown,    'loledo,     Piqua    and    Troy.    Ohio,    and     Miami, 

Florida. 
Representation    of    a    bulldog — dental    rubber,    dam    and    bulbs. 

Atlantic   Rubber  Manufacturing  Corjioration,  New  Y'ork  City. 
The    word    Leathereign — men's,    women's    and    children's    rain- 
coats,  etc.     C.   Kenyon  Co.,   Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
Representation   of   a   label   bearing   a   silhouette   of  fir   trees   and 

the     words    CouNTRi     Mufti— men's    and    women's    raincoats 

and   rubber  gloves.     John   Lurie.    Inc..  New  York  City. 
The    words    Pony    Blimp    separated    by    a  Representation    of 

\\inged     horse — motrr-driven     balloons. 

&   Rubber   Co..   ,\kron.   Ohio. 
The    word    I'rotecto — sanitary    bicomers. 

iS:  Specialty  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York  City. 
The    word    Leathereign — waterproof    fabrics    in    the    piece. 

Kenyon    Co.,    Firooklyn,    N.    Y. 
The   words  Teddy    Pants — rubber   babv-jrants  and   diaper  covers. 

Tlie  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 
The  words   Pony   Blimp— motor-driven   balloons.     The  Goodyear 

Tire  it  Rubl)er  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 
The   word    Kdison — fountain    pens   and   pen   points.      Edisi>n    Pen 

Co.,    Inc.,    Petersburg,    \'a. 


The  Goodyear  Tire 
Rubberized  Sheeting 
C. 
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132,OSi. 


132 

278. 

132 

293 

132 
132 

294 
347 

132 

S97. 

132 

610 

133,339 

133.611 

134.005. 

134.116. 
134,498. 

134,993. 

26,833. 
26.836. 

26,842. 

26.853. 

26.868. 
26.879. 

26,882. 

26,942. 

26,867. 


The  words  PowKt  Px,ut  with  eke  loop  of  the  initial  P  cooUin- 

inii  llic  rciiumnicr  ol  the  word  i  owcr  in  ^laKKf '  f'i  Ifltcrs, 
.»nii  helow  the  hn  \>  the  wt.rci  IMus.  also  in  Htaggercd  letters — 
rrpair  patclu-s  loi  tires  and  tulies.  Darling,  Miller  &  Co., 
New   York  City. 

The  word  Hu&kie — rubber  vehicle  tire  casings  and  tubes. 
The  United  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Conventional  representation  of  two  thistle  blossoms  on  a  stem 
between  two  leaves,  above  the  words  Steau  CuRED^dress 
shields.      J.   J.    Beyerle    Manufacturing    Co.,    New  -i'ork   City. 

The  word  Irene — dress  shields.      1.  J,    Beyerle,   New   York  City. 

The  word  Kxcello — rubber! zi-d  mackinaws,  mackintoshes,  etc. 
Excello   Clothing   Company,    Inc..    Passaic,   N.   J. 

The  facsimile  autographic  signature  I>orothy  Dodd — men's, 
women's  and  children's  hoots,  shoes  and  slippers  cf  leather, 
rubber  and  fabric.     Dorothy  Dodd  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  words  Queen  Quality — men's,  women's  and  children's 
boots,  shoes  and  ^ slippers  of  leather,  rubber  and  fabric 
Thomas  G.   Plant   Co..   Buston,   Mass. 

The  letter  H  within  two  concentric  circles — tires  and  tubes. 
The  United  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  word  Dit  vertically  placed  within  convcntioaal  arrangement 
of  lines — rubber  boots.  George  F.  Dittmann  Boot  &  Shoe  Co., 
St.    Louis,   Mo. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  figure  of  an  eagle  perched  on 
several  rolls  of  belting,  beneath  the  words  Original  Manu- 
facturers OF  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Established  1828. 
all  within  a  border  bearing  the  words  Boston  Belting  Com- 
TANY,  Boston.  Mass. — roller  covers.  Boston  Belting  Co., 
Boston,   Mass. 

Representation  of  a  caravel  beside  the  word  Caravel — rubber 
elastic  for  garters  and  bands,  notions,  etc.  Caravel  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Conventionalized  star  design  within  a  circle,  with  the  letter 
W  in  the  center  of  the  star — ^silk  elastic  garter- web.  silk 
cable  elastic  web.  lisle  elastic,  silk  elastic,  etc.  George 
Williams  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  letter  A  within  a  spade  spot  outline — hard  rubber  knife 
and  razor  handles  and  hard  rubber  pumps.  American  Hard 
Rubber  Co..  Hempstead  and  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

The    words    C.    S.     F.    Shoe    Findings    and    Novelties — rubber 

heels,    foot  appliances,   etc.     Canadian   Shoe   Findings  Novelty 

Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The   word    V'alvene — washers   fcr   water  taps.      The   Commercial 

India    Rubber    Manufacturing    &    Supply    Co.,     Limited,    585 

Commercial  Road.   London,    Eng. 
The    words   Natty    Pad   in    fancy   type    with    flourishes — garters. 

George  Frost  Co.,  Boston.  Mass..   V.   S.   A. 
The   word   Tiromfter — combined   tire   and   tube  valve  and   gage. 

Tirometer  Valve  Corporation  of  America.  Charlcstcn,  W.  Va., 

V.    S.    A.      (See   The    India    Rubber    World.    April    1,    1920, 

page  434.) 
The  word  Premier — erasers,  etc.     Twigg  &  Beeson,  6-7  Ludgatc 

Hill,   B-rmingham.  England. 
The  word  Firestone — pneumatic  and  solid  tires.     Firestone  Tire 

&    Rubl>er   Co.,   Akron,    O.,    i'.    S.    A. 
The    words    Twin    and    Wedge    within    a    heel-shaped    outline — 

rubber  heels   for  men",';,   women's  and  children's  shoes.      Barva 

Heel  &  Tire  Factory.  Inc..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
The     word     Sorbo— rubber     sp'jnges    and     other     sponge     rubber 

products,  etc.      S(irU>  Riibber-Sponiie  Products,   Limited,   Sorbo 

Works,  Maybury   Road.  Woking.   Surrey,  Eng. 

AUSTRALIA 

TO   AMEEICANS 

Representation  of  head  of  an  Indian  within  a  tire  upon  which 
are  inscribed  the  words  The  Savage  Tire  Company — tires. 
The  Savage  Tire  Co.,   San  Diego,  Calif.,  U.   S.  A. 


The     word     Usco — hose    and    packing. 
Co.,    New    York   City.    U     S.    A. 


United    States    Rubber 


N' 


55,966. 

55.975. 
55,987. 
56,000. 
56,046. 


DESIGNS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

55,947.     Highway  advcrtisiiiK  and  directing  device  formed  by  a  reP' 

rescntation  of  a  tire  through  which,  an  arrow  passea  from  left 

to    right.      Patented   .August   3.    1920.      Term   7   years.      F.   A 

Horn,   Denvr,  (,'ol 
Tire    tread.      I'atenlcd    August    3,    1920.     Term    7   years.     J.    D. 

Tew.  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The   B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 

York  City. 
Air-pump    nozzle.      Patented    August    10,    1920.      Term    7 

C.  .\1.  Boyce,  Westcliff-on-Sea,  England. 
Non-skid     tire.       Patented    -August     10,     1920.       Term     14 

W.   E.   Duerstcn,  New  Castle,   Pa. 
Rubber  heel.     I'atcntcd  August  10,  1920.     Term  14  years. 

Frederick,    Detroit,    Mich. 
Tire.     Patented  August  10    1920.     Term  14  years.     W.  W 


years, 
years, 
S.  B 


man.  assignor  to  The  VVildman 
Mich 


Wild 
Rubber  Co.. — both  of  Detroit 


I^ 
K) 


1^1 


55,966 
56,067. 

56.071. 
56,073. 

56,103. 

56.104. 

56,105. 


55,987 


56.046 


56,103 


56,104 


56,105 


Two-faced  double-sided  doll.      Patented  August   10,    1920.     Term 

14    years.      F.    Kaupmann,    Tr.,    Brocklyn,    N.    Y.,    assignor   to 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland.  Ohio. 
Tire  cover.      Patented  August   10,   1920.     Term   7  years.     P.  M. 

T.ockwood,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Advertising    and    toy    balloon    in    shape    of    a    tire    with    balloon 

basket   suspended    below.      Patented    August    10,    1920.      Term 

14   years.      W.    M.    Madison.    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Tire.      Patented   -August   17,    1920.     Term   14  years.     A.  J.   Pen. 

nington.    assignor    to   U.    S.    Compression    Inner  Tube    Co, — 

both  of  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Tire.      Patented  August   17.    1920.     Term   14  years.     A.   J.   Pen- 
nington, assignor  to  U    S.  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co. — both 

of  tulsa,  Okla. 
Tire.      Patented  August   17,    1920.     Term   14   years.      A.  J.   Pen- 

ninptcn.  assigncT  to  U.  S.  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co. — both 

of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

THE  pOMINION    OF   CANADA 

Badge,  consisting  of  .i  representation  of  an  automobile  wheel 
with  tire  and  three  big  letters:  A.  O.  .A.,  the  letter  O  in 
the  center  of  the  wheel  and  an  .A  on  each  side;  also  the 
words  Automobile  Owners'  Association  on  the  tire.  Patented 
August  3,  1920.  Automobile  Owners'  Association,  Montreal, 
Que. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN    PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH    DATE    OE    ISSITE 
747,957      (July    15,    1920)      Suspender   made   of   a   strip   of   rubber.      Georg 

Stange,    Koethener    Strasse    49,    Leipzig-Gohlis. 
748.036     (July    15,    1920)      Medical    syringe.      Robert    E.    Klett,    Ridcefield 

Park. 
748,150      (July     19,     1920)     Toy    made    of    soft    rubber.       Michael    Hahn, 

Neuhauser    Strasse    12,    Muenchen. 
748,373      (June    15,    1920)      Elastic    bee!    insert.      Heinrich    Dresing,    Lut- 

i;endortmund. 
748,375      (June     21,     1920)      Exchangeable     rubber     heel.       Gustav     Milse, 

Bremen. 


EXPORTS    OF   INDIA    RUBBER   AND    CAUCHO    FROM    MANAOS    DURING    JULY.    192» 

EUROPE  NEW  YORK 


Exporters  Fine.         Medium. 

Stowell  &  Co kilos     83,153  3.216 

General    Rubber   Co.   of   Brazil Ul.ClS         20.064 

Tancredo.  Porto  &  Co 43,130  7,763 

Higson   &    Fall    

268,101          31,043 
In    transit    from    Iqi'itos 

Totals    A:,7o,t  268,101  31.043 

Compiled  by  Stowell  &   Co.,   ^[anaos,   Brazil. 


Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

23.136 

6.078 

2,893 

683 

145,127 

40 

891 

lOO 

254.632 

168,000 

54,677 

783 

2,104 
8,160 
4,104 
2,118 

4.750 

10.030 

1.214 

245 

24,700 

6,114 

42 

2,153 

Caucho. 

43,096 
29 


32.790 


146,158       478,092 
198  198 


32,790       146,356       478,290 


16,486 
4,895 


21,381 


16,239 
23,413 


33,009 
2,529 


43,125 
11,075 


Totals. 

31,554 

67,400 

5,389 

4,516 

Grand 

Totals. 

286.186 

235.400 

60.066 

5,299 

108,859 
41.917 


39,657         35,538         54.200       150,776 


586,951 
42,115 

629,066 


EXPORTS    OF 

INDIA 

RUBBER 

FROM 

PARA,    MANAOS   AND    IQUITOS    DURING   THE    MONTH    OF   JULY,    192S 

EUROPE                                                                                        NEW   YORK 

Grand 
Totals. 
186.294 

Exporters 
J.    Marquee    

Fine. 
86.852 
45,794 
31,581 

"s'.276 

'  23'.976 

Medium. 
600 
5.350 
1,530 

1,700 

5759 

14,939 
62,171 

Coarse. 

466 

7.854 

1.066 

"'360 

"  5,197 

3,358 

18.301 
38,339 

~56^40 

Caucho. 

"iiie 

63,781 

■■■■706 

i',348 

69,075 

108,624 

198 

Totals 
87.918 
6?.244 
97.958 

"s.b'io 

'29ii67 
'65'668 

Fine. 
14.580 

'i6'.977 
29,816 

Medium. 
10.103 

"\'.4bi 

Coarse. 
37,243 

'  24^426 

27.666 

1,724 

Caucho. 
36.450 
51.300 
5.100 
60.000 
30,711 
39,275 

ivso 

Totals. 
98.376 
51.300 
5.100 
84,420 
69.354 
72,277 

15750 

.Stowell  &   Co 

113.544 

103,058 

Ferreira.  Costa  &  Co 

84,420 
77.384 

General   Rubber  Co 

Suarez,  Filho  &  Co 

Alfredo  Valle  &  Co 

72,277 
29,167 

15,750 

55.203 

248.670 
455,582 

65.668 

From  Manaos   

350,985 

664,716 

196 

55.373 

4,902 

28,130 

H,565 

12,815 

183 

91.053 
19,053 
2,529 

112,635 

238,586 
26,900 
11,075 

396.577 
63,670 
41,917 

502,164 

747,562 
728,386 

42,115 

Totals    

704,252 

77,110 

177,897 

1,015,899 

88,405 

24,563 

276,561 

1,518,063 

Compiled  by  Stowell  Sr  Co.,  Pari,  Brazil. 


October  1,  1920.] 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW  YORK. 

SEi'TEMBER  witnessed  the  lowest  prices  on  standard  plantation 
rubber  ever  recorded  in  the  New  York  market.  Spot  first 
latex  crepe  sold  for  24'/2  cents,  smoked  sheet  ribbed  23'/2 
cents  and  uprivcr  fine  27  cents.  Futures  likewise  made  low  rec- 
ords of  30  cents  for  January-June,  first  late.x  crepe,  and  28  cents 
for  ribbed  snKiked  sheet. 

With  practically  no  demand  from  the  large  manufacturers, 
the  only  market  sustaining  features  were  small  factory  replace- 
ments and  the  limited  business  of  dealers  covering  short  sales. 
As  the  month  progressed  the  market  became  weak,  and,  lacking 
the  support  of  the  dealers,  who  had  withdrawn,  fearing  greater 
losses,  values  continued  to  fall.  That  the  bottom  of  the  market 
has  been  reached  is  believed  in  many  quarters,  however,  until  the 
banks  resume  credits,  the  production  of  rubber  goods  returns  to 
normal,  and  buying  is  again  resumed  by  the  manufacturers, 
uncertainty  will  cloud  the  crude  rubber  situation. 

Arrivals  of  crude  rubber  during  August  were  13,564  tons,  com- 
pared with  11,067  tons  a  year  ago.  Total  arrivals  for  eight 
months  ended  August  31,  1920  were  181,337  tons,  compared 
with  142,759  for  the  same  period  in  1919.  It  is  estimated  that 
26,000  tons  are  in  store  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  includ- 
ing a  large  amount  of  mouldy  rubber  that  is  being  sold  at  Ziyi 
to  23  cents,  according  to  quality. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazil- 
ian sorts  at  the  first  and  last  of  the  past  month  were  as  follows : 

Plantations.  September  4,  first  latex  crepe,  29  cents ;  Octo- 
ber-December, 30J/2  cents ;  January-June,  3Sj4  cents. 

September  27,  first  latex  crepe,  ZSyi  to  26  cents ;  October- 
December,  265^  to  27}^  cents ;  January-June,  30  to  31  cents. 

September  4,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  27  cents ;  October-Decem- 
ber, 29H  cents ;  January-June,  34^  cents. 

September  27,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  23J4  to  24J^  cents;  Oc- 
tober-December, 25  cents ;  January-June,  28  to  30  cents. 

September    4,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  29  cents. 

September  27,  No.   1   amber  crepe  21   to  23  cents. 

September    4,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  25  cents. 

September  27,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  ITyi  to  18  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  September  4,  upriver, 
fine,  28}/$  cents;  islands  fine,  28  cents;  upriver  coarse,  21  cents; 
islands  coarse,  19  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  17  cents;  caucho  ball, 
21  cents. 

September  27,  upriver  fine,  25  to  26  cents ;  islands  fine,  25  to  26 
cents;  upriver  coarse,  ISyi  to  17  cents;  islands  coarse,  15  cents; 
Cameta  coarse.  IS  to  ISyi  cents;  caucho  ball,  14  to  19  cents. 


October  1, 
1919 
EAST  INBIAN— 

.\ssam    crepe @ 

.\ssani    onions     @ 

Penang  black  scrap @ 

rONTIANAK— 

Ilanjermassin     12  @ 

Palembang     €' 

Pressed    block 24  @ 

Sarawak    @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN— 
r.M<.\S— 

Uprivcr    fine    54J^@ 

Upriver  medium 52  @ 

Upriver    coarse 33  @ 

Uprivcr  weak,  fine 41  @ 

Islands,    fine    47J^@ 

Islands,    medium    45  @ 

Islands,   coarse 22  @ 

Cameta,  coarse 22J^@ 

Madeira,    fine    56  @ 

Acre   Bolivian,   fine 55  @.55>4 

Peruvian,    fine    52  @ 

Tapajos,  fine 53  @ 

CAUCHO— 

Upper  caucho  ball 33  @ 

Lower  caucho  ball 31  H@ 

MANIC0HAS— 

Ceara  negro  heads 38  @ 

Ceara  scrap 28  @ 

Manicoba.  30%  guarantee     .35  @ 

Mangabeira    thin    sheet.  .      ,38  @ 

CENTHALS— 

Corinto    scrap    33  (3 

Esmeralda  sausage 32  @ 

Central    scrap    32  @ 

Central   scrap   and   strip...      .29  @.30 

Central  wet  sheet.- 23  @ 

Guayule,   20%    guarantee..      .24  (ft) 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried     .35  @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28%  & 
Benguela,   No.   2,   32;^%..      .25J^@ 

Conakry  niggers    @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper.     .39  @ 

Congo,   prime,  red  upper..  @ 

Kasai    black @ 

red    @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings.  © 

Rio  Nunez  ball @ 

Rio  Nunez  sbeetsandstrings  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta   Siak    25  @ 

Red  Macassar   @ 

BALATA— 

Block.    Ciudad    Bolivar 76  @ 

Colombia 56  (3i 

Panama 45  @ 

Surinam  sheet @ 

amber  @ 

"Nominal. 


September  1, 

1920 


September  27, 
1920 


.09'A@.uy2 

.10 

©.11 

.10!4@ 

.10J^@.13 

.19     @ 

.18 

@.21 

.08)4® 

.09 

@ 

.31     @.30 

.25 

@.26 

.29     @.30 

.23 

@.24 

.21^@.22 

.16J^@.18 

.27     @ 

.21 

@.22 

.28      @ 

.25 

@.26 

.26     @.28 

.23 

@ 

.19     @ 

.15 

@ 

.17     0) 

.15 

@.15J4 

.35     @ 

.29 

@ 

.33^^@.34 

.28 

@ 

.31     @ 

.26 

@ 

.30     @.31 

.23 

@ 

.2iy2@.22 

.19 

@ 

.18H@ 

.14 

@ 

.23     @ 

*.14 

@ 

.20      @ 

•.12 

@ 

.25      @ 

•.15 

@ 

.28     @ 

♦.18 

@ 

.18     @ 

.17 

@.18 

.18     @ 

.17 

@.18 

.18     @ 

.17 

@.18 

.15      @ 

.15 

@.17 

.13      @ 

.13 

@ 

.27     (g 

.25 

@ 

.37     @ 

.35 

@ 

@ 

.18.>i@ 

@ 

.11 

@.15 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

.20H@.22J^ 
2.00     @2.95 


.67  @.68 

.47  @ 

.40  (3 

.75  @ 

.82  @ 


.19     (3.20 
3.50     @ 


.63  @ 

.48  @ 

.35  @ 

.69  @ 

.84  @ 


NEW    YORK   QUOTATIONS 

Following  are   tlie   New   York  spot  quotations,   for   one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  September  27,  the  current  date: 


PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe $0, 

Amber  crepe  No.   1 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 

Amber  crepe  No.   4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin 

Brown  crepe,  specky 

Brown   crepe,    rolled 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed, 
standard   quality 

Smoked  sheet,  plain  stand- 
ard quality 

Unsmoked  sheet,  standard 
quality   

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 


October  1, 

September  1, 

Septem 

ber  27, 

1919 

\920 

19 

20 

A9y,@ 

$0.31 

@ 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

.46 1/5  O 

.29 

@ 

.21 

@.23 

.4S^^@ 

.28 

@ 

.22 

@ 

A4'/i@ 

.27 

@ 

.21 

@ 

Al'Atii 

.26 

@ 

.20 

@ 

.44>^@ 

.26 

@ 

.19 

@.23 

■42yi@ 

.25 

@ 

.20 

(a 

.37      @ 

.24H@ 

.17J^@.I8 

.48J^@ 

.30 

@.3fl}4 

.23)i@.245^ 

.45     (a 

.29 

@ 

.22 

@ 

.42      @ 

.26 

@ 

.19 

@ 

.38     (S 

.22 

O 

.15 

o 

.36     @ 

.2iy2@ 

.14 

@ 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

Business  in  reclaimed  rubber  during  September  was  of  lesser 
volume  than  that  for  August.  Owing  to  conditions  in  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  industry  resulting  in  a  marked  lessening 
of  demand  for  tires  and  topping  material  the  manufacturers  of 
these  goods  have  very  generally  asked  reclaimers  for  deferred 
shipments  on  their  contracts  from  two  to  four  months.  Practi- 
cally no  new  business  is  being  placed.  Thus,  reclaiming  plants 
are  operating  at  only  fractional  capacity.  The  long  continued 
record  low  prices  of  crude  rubber  grades  has  affected  the  prices 
of  reclaims  generally,  although  it  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  trade 
opinion  that  crude  is  not  displacing  reclaims  in  those  goods  for 
which  the  latter  is   specially  suited. 

The  demand  for  red  reclaim  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
market. 
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NEW  YORK  aUOTATlONS 

SEPTEMlitK    27,     I92U 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
STANDARD    RECXAIUS: 

Floating   $0.22     @$0.24 

Friction    25      @  .30 

Mechanical    11      @  .12 

Shoe    14)4®  ASyj 

Tires,  auto    14H@  .15 

truck    12"^@  .13J4 

White    20     @  .21 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  1  Liberty  street,  New  York  City, 
advises  as  follows: 

'•During  September  llu-re  has  been  only  a  light  demand  for  com- 
mercial paper,  and  almost  entirely  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  ruling 
at  S'A  to  S'/i  per  cent  for  the  best  rubber  names,  .ind  8fi  to  9  per  cent 
for  those  not   so  well  known." 


COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

September 

, * ^ 

1920*                           1919  1918 
F]:.AirTATIOMS— 

First  latex  crepe.    ..$0.30     (a$0.24J^     $0.55 ^5@ $0.45!^  $0.63     ©$0.60^5 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .28;4@     .23!4         .54     @     .44K-  -62     @     .59^2 

PARAS— 

Uprivcr,   fine 30     (9      .25              .55J4@      .54;^  .68     @     .68 

Upriver,  coarse 21      @     .16^          .33      @     .32  .40     @     .40 

Islard,  fine 28     @     .24             .48     @      .47 J^  .59      @     .59 

Islands,  coarse 19     @      .15              .22     @     .21^  .27      @      .27 

Cameta 17     @     .15             .22     @     .21J4  .28     @     .28 

•Figured  to  Septenrher  27. 


ANTWERP   RUBBER   MARKET 

GRIS.AR  &  CO..  Antwerp,  report  (September  3.  19-'UJ; 

We  can  report  no  change  in  the  tone  of  the  market,  which  continues  weak. 
America  is  not  yet  buying  and  stocks  are  gradually  accumulating. 

The  market  cksed  with  prices  clightly  lower  than  the  preceding  week. 
Spot,  September,  Is.  8;/-rf.;  October-December,  Is.  IQd.;  January-March, 
Is.    Jl'Ad.;  January-June,  2s.  OJirf.;  Para,   Is.  9d. 

Statistics  for  the  week  were  as  follows:  Arrivals.  2,022  tons;  sales,  508 
tons;  stock,  29,911  tons  against  28,368  tons  the  year  before. 

Statistics  for  the  close  of  August:  London — imports,  8,112  tons;  sales, 
2,918  tons;  stock,  30.548  tons  against  28,368  tons  in  1919.  Stock  on  hand 
this  day  about  986  tons. 

The  quiet  tendency  of  the  futures  market  becomes  more  accentuated,  with 
business  limited.  Transactions  amounted  to  50,000  kilos.  Closing  quotations, 
each  month:  September-November,  10. 00  francs;  December-May.  10.05 
francs:  June-August,  10.10  francs.    Tendency,  quiet. 


AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

TOOSTEN    &   JANSSEN,    Amsterdam,    report    [September    3,    1920]: 

The  market  again  was  quiet  and  inactive,  with  only  small  fluctuations, 
but  a  rather  sharp  decline  at  the  end. 

Business  was  only  small  in  spot  rubber,  and  the  new  arrivals  are  being 
reserved   for  the   subscription    sale   of   September   21st. 

The  turnover  on  the  terminal  market  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but  finally 
demand  was  extremely  poor,  and  Hcz'cn  crepe  per  December  could  be 
offered  down  to  t.l.lZyi,  and  Tanuary-March  to  {.l.lSyi  without  finding 
buyers,  while  sheets  bought  at  f.1.04  per  October,  and  f.1.14  per  January- 
March. 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER   EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  rubber 
from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  July  amounted  to  10,773 
tons  (transhipments,  2,355  tons),  as  compared  with  11,663  tons  in  June 
and  7,818  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export 
to  the  end  of  July  was  90,208  tons,  as  against  90.543  tons  in  1919  and 
44,158    tens    in    I9!8    for    the   corresponding    period. 

Appended   are   the  comp-jrative   statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

Januarv     tms     4,302  14,404  13,125 

FebruaVy    2,334  15,661  17,379 

March    8,858  20,908  5,931 

April    6,584  10,848  15.720 

M&y     13,587  15,845  15,617 

June    6,515  5,059  11.663 

July    1,978  7,818  10,773 

Totals    44,158  90,543  90,208 


FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  slates  that  the  exports  of  rubber 
from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  July  amounted  to  8,043 
tons,  as  compared  with  9.049  tfins  in  June  and  8.640  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  la.st  year.  The  total  exiiorts  for  seven  months  amount 
to  63,518  tons,  as  against  59.357  tons  last  year  and  46.263  tons  in  1918. 
Appended  arc  the  comparative  statistics; 

1918  1919  1920 

January tons     7,588  7.163  11,119 

February    6,820  10.809  <).781 

March     •     7,709  10.679  •>.524 

April    7,428  7,664  8.375 

May 5,851  7,308  7.627 

Tune    5,161  7,094  9.049 

July   5,706  8,640  8,043 

ToUls    46.263  59.357  63,518 


SINGAPORE  RUBBER  MARKET 

GUTHKIE  \   CO,,   Ll.MITLD,   Singapore,  report    [August   12,   19JUJ : 

The  weekly  rubber  auction  held  yesterday  and  to-day  opened  quietly, 
bidding  being  very  slow,  and.  though  demand  improved  as  the  sale  went 
on,  prices  of  the  leading  grades  show  a  decline.  .-Xt  the  commencement, 
ribbed  smoked  sheet  sold  up  to  62  J^  cents,  and  later  advanced  to  63 '4 
cents,  at  which  price  it  closed  1  cent  down  on  the  week.  Fine  pale  crepe 
was  a  difficult  market,  buyers'  and  sellers'  ideas  being  too  far  apart.  Ttie 
top  price  of  69' 1.  cents  for  this  grade  was  exceptional,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  lots  sold  at  or  near  this  figure,  the  average  price  being  67 
to  67 'A  cents.  There  was  a  steady  demand  for  off-quality  lots  of  sheet. 
Browns  were  weaker,  and  dark  and  barky  crepes  showed  a  slight  improve 
mem. 

The  quantity  catalogued  was  866  tons,  of  which  507  tons  were  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 

.Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  Pound  '  London 

Sheet,  fine    ribbed    smoked 62c     @     63^20  1/  7Ji     @      1/  854 

Sheet,  good   ribbed   smoked 50       @     61 J4  1/  4M     @     1/  7^ 

Crepe,  fine    pale    67       @     69!^  1/  9H     @     1/lOK 

Crepe,  good    pale    53       @     66)4  1/  5)i      @      1/  9J4 

Crepe,  line    brown    SS'A    @     58  1/  6H      @      i/  7% 

Crepe,  good    brown    40       @     55  1/2         @      1/  65i 

Crepe,. dark     34'A   @     44J4  1/  OVi     @     1/  3K 

Crepe,   bark    32       (ffl     37^S  — /UH     @     1/  iH 

'  Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements  currency;  $1  =  $0,567  United  Stales 
currency. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA 


June- 


Six    Months 
Knded  June  30 


To 


Netherlands     kilos 

Creat  Britain    

Germany    

France    

Belgium     

United     States 

Singapore     

Japan    

.Australia    

Other    countries     


1919 
37,000 
134.000 


2,231,000 
427,000 


27,000 


Totals 2,876,000 


1920  1919 

366,000  179,000 

1,059,000  3.815,000 

'.'.'.'.'..  176,606 

1,085.666  10,106,666 

417,000  2,963,000 

179.000 

3,000  • 
202,000 

2,930,000  17.620,000 


1920 
2,212,0UO 
3,790,000 
35,000 


14,000 

8,126,000 

2,302,000 

184.000 

49,000 


16,712,000 


Ports  of  origin: 

Tandjong    Prirk 1,550,000 

Samarang    17,000 

Soerabaya   1,158,000 

*Not   elsewhere   specified. 


1,273,000 

52,000 

1,551,000 


9,148,000   7,937,000 

260.000     246.000 

7.487.000   8,068.000 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 


AND 


Fine        Medium     Coarse     Caucho 
Manchurian  Prince,  from   Para, 


5,600 
55,681 


22.400 
11,149 


11,200 


60,500 


64,960 
Gregory,   from  Man4os. 

'. '. '. '. '.     '43,368   ; ; '. 


647 
13,095 
2,240 
18,350 


44,800 
7.050 


9,275 


AicusT  21.     By  the  S.  S 

H.    A.    Astlett    &    Co 

Poel    &    Kelly 

August  26.     By  the  S,  S.  Gregoni,  from  Para. 

Poel  &  Kelly 33,964      

Paul   Bertuch    

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc 

H.   A.   Astlett   &   Co 

August  26.     By  the  S.  S 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co 

Paul   Bertuch    

J.   Aron   &    Co 

Various     

August  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Portfield,  from  Para. 
Various     

September  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Siddons,  from  Para 

G.    .^msinck   &    Co..    inc 

Various     

September   10.     By  the  S.  S 

Poel    &    Kelly 

Meyer  &    llrown,  Inc 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

J.  H.  Rosshach  &  Bros 

Paul    Bertuch    

September    11.     By   the    S. 

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co 

Wm.    Schall    &    Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc 

Various     

September  11.     By  the  S.   S.  Lake  Ellithorpe,  from  Bolivia. 
Wm,    Schall    &    Co 62.285       2.249       15.36 

PLANTATIONS 

(Figured    180    pounds    to    the   bale   or    cast-^ 
Shipment  Shipped 


Michael,  from  Para 

58,674       

107,520 


113,103 


S.   Lake   Ellithorpe, 

22,376      

62,154       


31.450 

16,566  '.'.'-'.'.'. 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  88,i84 

from   Para. 

13,523 

2,240  15.332 

7,986      


.August  9.  By  the  S. 
Thos.  A.   Desmond  &  Co. 

-August  19.     Ry  the  S. 

Hood    Rubber    Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

-August  20.  By  the  S. 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co 


from: 

.    Cross   Keys,  at   SeattU. 
Singapore  Seattle 

.  Boveric,  at  New  York  and 
Colombo  Watertown 

Colombo  New  York 

I.  Amason,  at  San  Francisco. 


Singapore 


Akron 


p. 'iinds 

60.480 
Boston. 
65.620 
156,800 


112,680 


Totals 
Pounds 

39,200 
66,830 

34,611 

1 3.095 

112,000 

85.900 

9,800 
52.583 
20,678 
71,485 

1,372 

2,156 

29.206 

203,227 
107,520 

16,500 
3,332 

88,184 

35,899 

79,726 

7,986 

19,822 

'1,807 


Totals 
60.480 

2;;2,420 

112,680 


ocKBEk  1,  ly-'o.; 
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Shil'iinnl  Sliippctl 

I'rom:  tci:  Pounds  Totals 

August  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Satinbi  Mam,  al   New   York  and   lioslon. 

Baring    Brothers    t'olomho  New  York  151,200 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown  9,360 

Meyer    &    Grown,    Inc..  Colombo  New  York  280.000       440,560 

Ai-.;tsT  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Cily  of  .Manila,  at  New  York  and  Boston. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown  16,631 

I..   Littlejohn  &   Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  403,200       419,831 

.■\uci-5T  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Caronia,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Various     I^ivcrpool  New   York  1,800            1,800 

AuciST  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Lvoiis  Mam,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Cokmbo  New  York  147,180       147.180 

AiGUST  28.      By  the  S.    S.   Romeo,  at  New  Y'ork   and  Boston. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown  1.700 

Hadden    &    Co Cokmbo  New   Y<  rk  22,320 

Frazar    &    Co Cokmbo  New   York  44,740 

Cha.s.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  32,400 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo  New   York  180,800 

Various    Cokmbo  New  York  536,900       818,860 

.Ai'cusT  28.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Coliimb,  at  New  Y'ork. 

.Mdens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  107,640 

Wm.    Brandt   &   Sons....  Singapore  New  York  75,780 

Coldman,   Sachs  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  201,60(1 

Mitsubishi    Goshi    Kaisha.  Singapore  New   York  .-15,980 

William    II.    Stiles   &    Co.  Singapore  New  York  50,000 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  Yi  rk  649,800 

Meyer    &    Brown,     Inc..  Singapore  New   ^'ork  302,400 

Various     Singapore  New  Y'ork  990,160 

X.     W.    Obalski     &    Co., 

Inc Batavia  New  York  26,100 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York  72,720 

The    Fisk    Rubber   Co Batavia  Chicopee  Falls  13,860 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Batavia  New  York  167,040 

Winter,    Ross    Si    Co Batavia  New   York  18,900 

Various     Batavia  New   York  164,521) 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York  133.200 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co..   Inc.  Colombo  -New  York  147.060 

Various     Colombo  New   York  231. 4S0    3,408,240 

August  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Mandasai:  Maru,  at  Seattle. 

Mitsui   &    Co.,    Ltd Kobe  Seattle  162,000         162.000 

.September  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Volinmiia.  at  New  York. 
The    ^joodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co London  .\kron  585.900 

T.    D.    Downing    &    Co..   .  London  New  Y'ork  57,960 

Fisk    Rubber    Co London  Chicopee  Falls  185,277 

Various     London  New  York  168.673       997,810 

September  1.     Bv  the  S.  S.  West  Ira,  at  San  Francisco. 

Various     '. Kobe  San  Francisco  90.000           90,000 

September  2.      By  the  S.  S.  Arakau,  at   San   I-'rancisro. 
Spreckels    "Savage"    Tire 

Corp Batavia  San    Diego  43,920           43,920 

September  2.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Colombo,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown  56,540 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  89,700        146,240 

Sfptembfr  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Hateric,  at  New  Y'ork  and  Boston. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New   York  3.780              ' 

Hoid    Rubl)er    Co Colombo  Watertown  22,710 

I'arinp    Brothers    Colombo  New   >'ork  340,200 

Pocl     &     Kelly Colombo  New   York  200.160 

I..   Littlejohn   &  Co..   Inc.  Colombo  New  York  22,400 

Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc...  Colombo  .\'ew  Y'ork  358,400       947,650 

September  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Ryndam,  at  New  Y'ork. 

L.    Littlejohn  &  Co.,    Inc.  Singapore  New   York  11,274           11.274 

September  3.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Newcastle,  at  New  York  and  Boston. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colonilxi  uateriown  9,720 

Chas.  'r.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  .New   York  35,640 

(teneral     Rubber     Co....  Colombo  New    ^'ork  180 

Thornett    S:    Fehr.    Inc..  Colombo  .New  York  11,520 

L.    Littlejohn   \-  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo  New  York  44,800 

Edward  Maurcr  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  55,980 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co...  Colombo  New  York  51,300 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc...  Colombo  New  Y'ork  35.840 
Various    Colombo  New  Y'rrk  110,50(1       355,480 

September  8.     By  the  S.  .S.  Madioen.  at   New  Y'ork. 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Soerabaya  New   York  183,060 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  .Tava  New  York  403,200 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,     Ltd Bormo  New   York  11,200 

Various     Belawan-Deli     New  Y'ork  76,680 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Batavia  New   York  27.000 

Robertson.    Cole    &    Co..        Batavia  New  Y'ork  35,280 

Various    Batavia  New  Y'ork  402,300    1,138,720 

September  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton  Castle,  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  56,100          56,100 

September  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Telemachus.  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown  19,956 

Hood    Rubber    Co Sincapore  Watertown  112,000 

William   H.   Stiles   &  Co.  Sincajiore  New   York  100,000       231,956 

September  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Wheatland  Montana,  at  Seattle. 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  Seattle  90,720          90.720 

September  9.     Bv  the  S.  S.   Peiiealion,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  218,700 

New   York   Overseas   Co.        .Singapore  New  Y'ork  55,800 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Singapore  New  York  253,980 

T.    Aron    &   Co .Singapore  New  Y'ork  32.400 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..        Singapore  New  Y'ork  22,320 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  432.360 

Meyer    S:    Brown.    Inc..        Singapore  New  York  291,200 

L.   Littlejohn   &  Co.,   Inc.        Singapore  New  York  448.000 

E.   S.   Kuh  and  Valk  Co.        Singapore  New  York  233.740 

Van  Miel-Nordheim  Corp.        Singapore  New  Y'ork  22,500 

A.   C.   Fox  &   Co Sineapore  New  York  10,080 

Mitsui    «,•    Co..    Limited.  .         Sint-apore  New   York  100,800 

Pell    S:    Dumont,    Inc...         Singapore  New   York  ,30.240 


Shipment  .^hipped 

from:                    to;  Poinuls           Totals 

Eastern     Rubber     Co....        Singaiwre           New  Y'ork  80,640 

:has.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore           New  York  167,40(1 

W.  T.   Sargent  &   Sons..        Singapore           New   York  20,520 

Poel    &     Kelly Singapore           New  Y'ork  197,46(1 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore           New  Y'ork  24,30(1 

The    Fisk    Rubber    Co...        Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    201,032 

William    H.    Stiles   &   Co.        Singapore           .New   York  50,0(«i 

Various     Sinpal>ore            New   N'ork  959, 26o 

F.    R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Port     Dickson  New   Y.irk  24.12<l 

N'arious     Port     Dickson  New   ^'ork  14.5S(i 

Various     Ft.    Sw't'nh'mNew    York  6(1,840 

I'lel    S:    Kelly Malacca                New    York  11,700 

N'arious     Philippine  lis.    New   York  10.98(1 

General     Rubber     Co Telok   NaboengNew  York  1,108,260 

1'.   R.   Henderson   &   Co..        Penang                New  Y'ork  209,520 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Penang                New  Y'ork  162,360 

The      Goodvear     Tire     vt 

Rubber     Co Penang                 Akron  66,800 

The    B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.        I'enang                .\krtm  153,000 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co.  .        Penang                New  York  27,000 
Joosten     &     Janssen,     a^ 

agents     Penang                New   Y[ork  82,6CKt 

X'arious     .-. ., Penang                New  Y'ork  18,720 

X'arious     Teluk  Anson     .New  Y'urk  25,020 

I'oel     &     Kelly Deli                         New   York  14,400 

Aldcn's    Succe.swrs,     j}ic.         Deli                         New   Y'ork  37,080 
Irwin-Harrisons    &     Cros- 

fleld.      Ihc Deli                         New   Y'ork  268,38(1 

The   Fisk    Rubber   Co Deli  Chicopee  Falls      57,240 

W.    R.   Grace  &  Co Deli                       New   York  181.260 

East  .Vsiatic  Co.,  Inc....        Deli                       New    Y'ork  59,040 

Various     Deli                       New   York  75,780    6,521,412 

September  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Tenvo  Maru,  at  San  Francisco. 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.        Hongkong           New  Y'ork  10,080           10,080 

September  10.     By  the  S.  .S.  Ubbeharspel,  at  New  Y'ork. 
Toosten      &     Janssen,    as 

agents     Rotterdam           New  Y'ork  7,000             7,000 

September   13.      Bv  the  S.  S.  John  Roai'h,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Soerabaya           New  York  18,180 

Kuharah      Trading      Co.. 

Ltd Soer.-ibaya           New  York  38,880 

\'ariuus     .Soerabaya           New  York  1 22.760 

F.    R.    Hendcr.'ion   &  Co..        Batavia                New    York  79.920 

L.   Littlejohn  Js:  Co..    Inc        .Singaitore            New   \'ork  336,000 

Gildman.    Sachs    &    Co..        Batavia                New    York  9.(H)0 

Winter.   Ross  &  Co Batavia                New    York  55,980 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Batavia                 New    Y'ork  11.520 

Poel    &    Kellv Batavia                New  Y'ork  .W.24n 

William    H.    Stiles    Sr    Co.        Singapore            New   Yrrk  40.000 

\'arious     Batavia                 New   Y'ork  47.880 

H.    A.    A.stlett   it    Co Singapore            New  York  56.000 

Mever  &   Brown,   Inc....        Singapore           New  Y'ork  11.200 

\'arious     Singapore           New  York  1,079,130     1,936,690 

.Septemper    14.      By  the   S.   S.   Bessie  Dollar,   at    New   ^'ork. 

Thornett    &    Fehr.    Inc...        Singapore            .Vcw  York  154,80(1 

VVm     P.randl    &    Sons....        .Singapore           New    York  123.840 

F.   R.   Henderson   &  Co..        Singapore           New    Y'ork  195.300 

Edward  Maurer  Co..   Inc.       Singapore           New   ^*ork  29.8S0 

L.   Littlejohn  K'  Co.   Inc        Singapore           New  ^'ork  179.200 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore           New  York  139.140 

William    H.    Stiles   &    Co.        Singapore            New   York  10.00(1 

Winter.    R.  ss   &•    Co Singapore    .       New  York  .50.4(10 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Singapore           New  Y'ork  67.840 

Whittall  &  Co.  of  Cevlon.        Singapore           New  York  27.200 

Various     .' Singapore           New  Y'ork  412.500    1.390.100 

September  14.     By  the  S.  S.  IVest  Scquana,  at  San  Francisco, 
Pioneer    Rubber    Co Singapore  San  b'rancisco       24,480         24,480 

September   17.     By  the  S.   S.  .4la.tka  Maru,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore           Waterttwn  326.428       326,428 

Septembfr  20.     By  the  S.   S.  Amazon  Maru,  at  New  Y'c  rk. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Belawan              Akron  1  l.>i.9K(l 

\'arious     Helawan               New  York  I3".3'() 

Hood    Rubber    Co Siiieanorc           Watertown  1.737.90(1 

Chas.  T.  Wilsrn  Co..  Inc.        Sinpanore           .New  York  181.440 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co.,   Inc.        Singaiiore           New  York  89.800 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore           New   York  210.240 

Various     Singapore            New   Y'ork  163.260     2.63S,960i 

BALATA 

August  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Hebe,  at  New  York. 

Wm.    Schall    &    Co Dutch     Guiana  New   Y..rk  12.22-          1  .'.225 

August  50.     Bv  the  .S.  S.  Matnra.  at  New  Y'ork. 

Thos.    Scott    &    Co Trinidad            New  York  600            tOOi 

September  1.     By  the  S.  .S    V'olunxnia,  at  New  York. 

Earle     Brothers London                New  York  22.500          22.500' 

Sei^tember  4.     By  the  S.  .S.  General  C.   W.  Goetlials,  at   New  ^'o^k. 

P.   R.   Rincones,  Jr.,   Co.       Cristobal            New  York  6.150           6,150 

September   18.     By  the  S.  S.  l.ahe  View,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Middleton   &    Co.,   Ltd...        Paramaribo        New  York  3.307            3.307 

September  21.      By  the  S.   S.  Crantiepark.  al   New  Y'ork. 

Ultramares     Corp Cristobal              New-  York  2,548 

T.    S.    Sembrada  &   Co...        Cristobal              New  Y'ork  1.862 

American     Trading    Co..        Cristobal              New-  Y'ork  2,254            6.664 

CENTRALS 

August  22.     By  the  S.  .S.  lisseqnibo,  at  New  York. 

Mecke  &  Co Valparaiso          New   York  3,300           3.30O- 

August  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Hebe,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Arkell    &    Douglas,     Inc.       Paramaribo         New  York  15.000          15.000 

August  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Cristobal,  at  New  Y'ork. 

.\.  M.  Capcn's  Sons,  Inc.       Cristobal              ^'ew   ^'ork  2,100 

Isaac    Brandon    X-    Bros..       Cristobal              New    Nork  150            2,2SO 
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CENTRALS— Continued 

Shipment  Shipped 

from :  to :  Pounds 

AicfST  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Malura.  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Trinidad  New  York  36,7S0 

Southern     Sales    Corp...       Trinidad  New  York  27,300 

South       and       Central 

America    Com.    Co....       Trinidad  New  York  19,350 

Various     Trinidad  New  York  48,300 

Seftembes  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Caldas,  at  New  York. 
R.    Kchavarria   &    Co. . . .       Cartagena  New  York  3,000 

StrpTEMBER  8.      By  the   S.   S.  .'tUianca,  at   New   York. 
G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,    Inc.       Cristobal  New  York  1,050 

September  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Grangepark,  at  New  York. 
O.    Amsinck   &  Co.,    Inc.       Cristobal  New  York  2,550 

Cha«.    E.   Griffin Cristobal  New  York  6,000 

H.   S.   Wolff  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  1,650 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  6,450 

AFRICANS 

September  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Xicttw  Amsterdam    at  New  York. 
Pocl   &   Kelly Rotterdam  New  York  690 

Septe.mber  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Carotiia,  at  New  York. 
Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc..        Liverpool  New  York  11,200 

September   13.     By  the  S.   S.  Kroonland,  at  New  York. 
Gillespie    Bros.   &   Co Antwerp  New  York  103,845 

September   IS.     By  the  S.  S.  Burmese  Prince,  at  New   York. 
Pitt    &    Scott Havre  New  York  150.120 

September  20.      By  the   S.   S.  Meissionier,  at   New   York. 
Meadows,  Wye  &  Co Havre  New  York  18,745 

September  20.      By  the  S.   S.   Clan   Buchanan,  at  New   York. 
Various     Mombasa  New  York  6, 120 

HANICOBAS 

September   13.      By  the   S.    S.   St.   Michael,   at   New  York. 
J.   H.    Rossbach   &   Bros.  .        Pernambuco        New   York  57,640 

GUTTA    PERCHA 

September  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Amacon  Maru,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejobn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  12,000 

GUTTAS 
September  8.      By  the   S.   S.  Madioen,  at   New  York. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber  Co.,   Ltd Borneo  New  York  145,207 

FONIIANAK 
September  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Madioen,  at  New  York. 

The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,    Ltd Borneo  New  York  9,508 

September  9.      By  the   S.    S.   Deucalion,  at   New  York. 

Various     Singapore  New   York  472,500 

September  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Amasan  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Konig    Bros.   &   Co Singapore  New  York  32,700 

Shawmut    Corp.    of    Bos- 
ton            Singapore  New  York  103,200 

Various     Singapore  New   York  60,000 

GTTAYrrLE 

AtJCt'ST  27.      By   rail  at  Eagle   Pass,  Texas. 
Continental     Rubber     Co. 

of    New    York Mexico                 Akron                      70.000 

September  2.      By  rail  at   Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental     Rubber     Co. 

of    New    York Mexico                New  York            55,000 

Continental     Rubber     Co.  f  Akron                  ,»    »„ 

of     New     York Mexico                 { Atlan"a                ",000 


CUSTOM   HOUSE  STATISTICS 

PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


July 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber; 

From  France     

Netherlands     .... 

Portugal     

Turkish  Europe. . 

England    

Canada  

Costa    Rica 

Uruguay     

Trinidad    

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Salvador    

Mexico     

Bolivia     

Brazil    

Colombia    

Ecuador     

Peru    

Venezuela    

British  India.  . . . 
Straits  Settlements 
British  E.  Indies. 
Dutch  E.  Indies.. 

China    

Japan    

Philippines    

British  S.  Africa. 
Egypt    


1919 


Totals 

131,700 
3,000 

1.050 

16,650 

690 

11,200 
103,845 
150,120 

18,745 
6,120 

57,640 

12,000 

145,207 

9,508 
472,500 

195,900 
70,000 

110,000 


1920 


Pounds 


666,822 

45,246 
1,512 


Value 


$305,218 

19,456 

809 


Pounds 
197,165 
692,369 
509,146 
3,440 
3,369,347 


Value 
$67,798 
280.188 
169.974 
927 
1,471,548 


2,757 
14,967 
3,543 
5,332 
1,155 

2,d55,583 
41,622 


914 

4,426 
852 

2,500 
252 

579,257 
15,817 


137.940 


52,146 


31,385,984 
2,311,729 
7,854,478 


13.004,755 

909,270 

3,251,302 


f44,954 


256,188 


3,280 
24,116 

'l'5,686 

9,504 

3,335 

12,370 

27,539 

3,529,968 

86,983 

18,337 

635,093 

79,751 

134,830 

20,498,110 

2,844.299 

9,834,653 

37,660 

33,600 

17,046 

2.738 

17,940 


5,300 


4.341 

2,699 

911 

3,570 

11.252 

920,488 

27,689 

5,301 

220,873 

24,149 

44,989 

9,809,130 

1,174,374 

4,474,469 

21,176 

13,555 

5.550 

685 

6,997 


July 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 
Jclutong    (Pontianak): 
From  Netherlands     .... 

Japan     

Straits  Settlements 
Dutch    £.   Indies. 


1919 


1920 


Pounds 


40,000 
2,729,213 
1,203,855 


Totals    3,973,068 


r.iitta    percha: 

From  England    

Trinidad     

Brazil    

Straits  Settlements 
Dutch  E.  Indies. 
Philippines     .... 


Value 


$4,000 

365.839 

64.075 

$433,914 


Pounds 
414,400 


Value 
$50,806 


875,773 
234,884 

1,525,057 


154,748 
40,290 

$245,844 


Totals 


Balata: 

From  England    

Panama     

Brazil    

Colombia    

British  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana. 
\'enezuela  .  .  .  . 
Peru    


1,038,794 

218.079 

7.491 

1,264,364 


35,840 
17,412 


$168,547 

29,735 

1,750 

$200,032 


$35,250 
5,823 


1,141 

$351 

200 

42 

37,831 

5,162 

555,363 

146,108 

250,417 

38,445 

844,952 


7,292 
7  466 


37,422 


3,546 
6,271 


35,214 


4,782- 

1,513 

22,373 

'  7.65  s 

'  7,570 


Totals 105,432 

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber  535,180 
Totals,       unmanufac- 
tured       51,051.668 

Manufactures  of  rubber  and 

gutta  percha 

Chicle     dutiable  511,576 


$86,104 
$40^76 

$19,163,988 

$39,575 
302,255 


43,293 


1,014,970 

46,066,571 


748.815 


1.783 
338.457 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  ICERCHANDISE 

Manufactured: 

Automobile     tires "1 

Inner  tubes \  $1,377,128 

Solid  tires J 

.Ml    other    tires 32,992 

Belting    1 

Hose    V  272,318 

Packing     J 

Rubber    boots    pairs             5,943  14,894 

Rubber     shoes pairs           83,390  66,577 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'    sundries 56,710 

Other  mfrs.   of   rubber 247,806 

Totals    manufactured.           89,333  $2,068,425 

Insulated     wire $638,775 

Fountain    pens.  ..  .number          35,296  43,981 

Suspenders    and    garters..           149,262' 

Chewing   gum 80,800 

Unmanufactured — free : 

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber        687.531  90.683 


340,240 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Crude    rubber    

Balata     

Jelutong     (Pontianak).... 

CiU.iyuIe      

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber 

Chicle    

Rubber    manufactures.... 


23,755 

43,127 

4,200 


$9,003 

20.079 

2.700 


3,138 


Unmanufacturei> — free: 
Crude   rubber: 

Nicaragua    

Guatemala 

Totals    

Chicle     

Rubber   manufactures, 

dutiable 

Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires   

Inner  tubes    

Solid    tires    

All    other    tires 

Belting     

Hose     

Packing 

Rubber    boots    pairs 

Rubber    shoes    pairs 

Soles  and  heels 

Drugpists'    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals     

Insulated  wire  and  cables 

Fountain  pens    

Suspenders    and    garters.  . 
Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 
Chewing   gum    


PORT   OF    NEW    ORLEANS 
lUFOBTS 


2,602 


2,602 
5,599 


$678 
4,000 


EXPORTS 
••••1 


3,553 


$6,801 

358 

4,266 

'3,593 

"852 
521 


3,553 


$16,391 
$1,753 


^Qtjlj    45,173,624     $18,403,162       42,638,299     $18,768,761        Crude    rubber 


183 

REEXPORTS 

1,900 


1,047 

110 

1,476 


$857 


$190,108 


$1,673 

885 

15,456 

'  5,245 

'  '2',33i 


28,851 


247,381 


35,700 
27,700 


$25,590 
$103,663 

$19,333,966 

$141,898 
535,289 


$2,544,733 
228.208 
160,698 

61.460 
148,944 
120,469 

57,046 

6,108 

36-1,158 

45,382 
134,316 
320,321 

$4,191,843 

$430,514 

28,662 

293,631 

97,696 

25,620 


$22,600 
15,675 


1.666 
1,875 
1,905 


2,190 


,190 


6 
35,291 


35,297 


1,083 
169 

4,185 
225 


$414 
$414 

$562 


$158,592 

71.001 

9.857 

10.202 

5.898 

21.914 

8,092 

19 

42,573 

31,099 

394 

14,974 

$374,615 

$11,069 

117 

8,790 


1,953 
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PORT  OF   BOSTON 

IMPORTS 


July 


L-'nmanl-factufed — free: 
Crude   rnhbt-r: 

l-'rcm  England    

Straits  Sctilt-mcnis 
British   £.    Indies. 

Totals     

Rubber  substitutes   

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 
Rubber   manufactures, 


Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires   

Inner    tubes     

Solid  tires    

Belting    

Hose    

Packing   

Rubber   boots    pairs 

Rubber   shoes    pairs 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Dther  rubber  manufactures 

Totals 

Insulated  wire  and  cables. 

Fountain   pens.  . .  .nximher 


4.625 

13.637 


18,262 


$247 


1,466 

11.595 
10,708 


(ilJ'il 


$86,809 
$1,484 


Suspenders  and  garters.. 
Rubber  scrap    

'41,948 

17,797 
4,124 

REEXPORTS 

Balata    

1.530 

$520 

PORT   OF 

SEATTLE 

IMPORTS 

Ln  MANUFACTURED fvce  l 

Crude  rubber: 

From  Canada    

Straits  Settlements 
British  E.   Indies. 
Dutch    E.    Indies. 

13 

1,374,855 

11,200 

579,537 

56,180 

2,021,787 

$15 

487,615 

4,215 

250.171 

14,081 

$756,097 

$2,311 

6 

.Telutoug    (Pontianak)    .  .  . 
Rubber    manufactures.  .  .  . 

23,114 

Manufactured: 

EXPORTS 

Casings    

Automobile  tires 

Inner  tubes    

Solid  tires    

"6,113 

25,128 

31  241 

$12,177 

All  other  tires 

Belting    .... 

753 

Hose     

14,712 

Rubber   boots    pairs 

Rubber   shoes    pairs 

DruRgists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures 

20,826 

28,376 

998 

4,805 

Totals 

$82,647 

$3,153 

114 

4,393 

Insuluated  wire  and  cables 
Fourtain    pens.  . .  .H»»i&er 

94 
'73,673 

163 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 

3,586 

REEXPORTS 

Crude   rubber    

581 

$258 

3,508 
247,703 


251,211 


15 


73,866 


222,400 


222,400 


361 
'2,086 


1 

1919 

1920 

Pounds 

\'aluc 

Pounds 

Value 

11,194 
404,389 

$5,334 
138,564 

28,547 
'4'8,446 

$9,577 
'l'3'.994 

415,583 

$143,898 

76,987 

$23,571 

'ro,966 

"$645 
4,425 

$61 
2.970 

EXPORTS 

$64,946 

12.402 

355 

3.501 

12.756 

668 

11,622 

219,281 

13,111 

193 

51,241 


$390,076 

$13,202 

26 

13,019 

5,356 


$80,464 
$80,464 


$11,630 

2,475 

2,284 

2,475 

7,161 

9,718 

2,969 

366 

724 

50 

309 

4,200 

$44,361 

$66 

269 

1,122 

348 

83 

Insulated  wire  and  cables 
Fountain   pens    ...nuMifrer 

Suspenders    

Chewing  gum    

Unmanufacturld — free: 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber 


Rubber    manufactures 


1,587 


$256 
1,590 

'2,9!  i 


20,000  $800 

REEXPORTS 


17,720 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

May 


1919 
Pounds 


1920 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Rubber,    gutta    percha,    etc.: 

From  United    Kinqdom     .  . .       209,000 

United   States    321,887 

Belgian   Congo 

Brazil   46.305 

British  East  Indies: 

Ceylon     315,104 

India     

Straits    Settlements      940,289 
Other,  countries    


Value 


$101,623 
139,719 


25,352 
162,226 
455I575 


Pounds 


647,441 

584,654 

33,400 

129,506 


33,493 

508,740 

66,336 


Value 


$358,376 

248,669 

17,434 

64,146 


16.760 

265,161 

3J,878 


Totals 


1,832,585        $884,495       2,003,570     $1,003,424 


Balata     

Rubber,   recovered    

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or   gutta   percha   scrap 

Rubber   substitutes    


179,771 

93,671 
28,562 


$29,667 

4,596 
4,145 


51 
358,705 

313,936 
107,001 


$74 
65,593 


22,524 
14,917 


Totals,    unmanufactured..    2,134,589        $922,903       2,783.263     $1,106,532 


Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.       110,138 

Hard  rubber  tubes 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered..  6,761 

Totals,      partly      manu- 
factured            1.16,899 

Manufactured — 

Belting 

Hose    

Packing    

Boots  and   shoes 

Clothing,       including      water- 
proofed      

Gloves   

Hot   water   bottles 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,    pneumatic    

Tires,   inner  tubes 

Other   manufactures    

Totals,   manufactured    

Totals,   rubber  imports 

Insulated  wire  and   cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with     cotton,     linen,     silk, 

rubber,   etc 

Copper,     wire     and     cal>les, 

covered    as    above 

CTiicle     149,869 


$65,808 
2,212 
9,972 


$77,992 


$10,517 

10,708 

9,144 

16.592 

19,672 

994 

1.941 

13.390 

103.267 

13.196 

183,669 

$383,090 

$1,383,985 


7.733 

'iioi? 


$5,127 
4.36S 
4.491 


10.750 


$12,742 

5,075 
98,724 


34,088 


$13,983 


$17,405 

12,914 

5,704 

19,494 

19,463 

1,237 

2,913 

37,505 

116,839 

13,034 

288,999 

$535,507 

?1, 656,022 


$21,824 

17,690 
17,536 


Unmanvfacturei> — free: 
Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits  Settlements  1,080,262 

British    Oceania. .  

Dutch  E.  Indies.  .  273,692 

Totals    1,353,954 

Jelutong     (Pontianok) . . .  4,763 


PORT   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 
IMPORTS 


Chicle 

Rubber    manufactures. 


29.168 


$386,536 

l'o'l'.265 

$487,801 

$1,381 

36,168 

657 


Manufactured: 

Automobile   tires    

Inner  tubes    

Solid  tires    

AH    other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber   boots    pairs 

Rubber   shoes    pairs 

Soles  and  heels    

Drui^gists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals     


EXPORTS 


$54,399 

769 

27,619 


360 


263 


781 
11,395 


938,825 

3,476 

999,867 

1.942,168 


6,057 
16,471 


$456,004 

1.696 

402,026 

$859,726 


$84 


$760,276 
53,958 
30,763 
34,247 
83,795 
40,854 
50,085 
19,129 
21,208 
2,526 
4,149 
53,142 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS 

May 


1919 

1920 

Reex- 

Reex- 

Produce 

ports  of 
Foreign 

Produce 

ports  of 
Foreign 

of 

of 

Canada 

Goods 

Canada 

Goods 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

$95,226 


22.528       $1,154,132 


Unmanufactubf.d — 

Crude  and   waste   rubber $63,020 

Manufactured — ■ 

I'-elting    

Hnsc    $5,811 

Boots  and  shoes 31,460 

Clothing,       including       water- 

prooftd     3,568 

Tires,    pnei'matic    407.084 

Tires,   other  kinds 6,264 

Other  manufactures    23,370 

Totals,    manufactured $477,557 

Total   rubber   exports $540,577 

Insulated  wire  and   cables: 

Copper  wire  and  cable $287,813 

Chicle    73,049 


$7,195 

9,377 

66,455 

■'■$iis 

$204 
1,000 

"71680 

4,282 

587,475 

1,987 

30,802 

$707,573 

509 

7,064 

"■348 

$8,884 

$8,036 

$9,284 

$730,311 

$8,036 

$17,922 

68 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS 


July 


1919 

1920 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

\'aluc 

UnMANUI'ACTUBED — 

Crude  rubber: 

From — 

Straits    Settlements    

3.S64.900 

£375,381 

6,931,800 

£703,209 

Federated  Malav  States.... 

4,660,  liK) 

434,701 

5,755,900 

575,896 

British    India    

161,800 

15,550 

638,100 

65,460 

Ceylon   and  dependencies..  . 

1,749,900 

167.026 

3,501,900 

300,262 

Other    Dutch    possessions    in 

952,900 

91,203 

427,000 

42,340 

Dutch    East    Indies    (except 

other  Dutch  possessions  in 

Indian   seas)    

2,003,900 

201,287 

885,800 

88,134 

Other  countries   in  the  East 

Indies     and     Pacific     not 

elsewhere    specified     

17.1,500 

16.528 

324,200 

32,739 

Brazil    

291,900 

36,336 

2,395,100 

227,159 

Peru 

137,300 

14,800 

6,600 

576 

South    and   Central  America 

(except   Brazil  and   Peru) 

137,600 

13,595 

105,200 

9,976 

West   Africa; 

Frencli  West  Africa 

800 

63 

Gold  Coast 

32,600 

3  048 

42,500 
28,100 

4,336 
1,464 

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 

31,800 

2,582 

Hast      Africa      (including 

Maiiagascar)     

65,.10O 

6,312 

142,800 

10,237 

Other    countries    

226,200 

21,668 

204,600 

21,775 

Totals  14,491,700    £1,400,017 

Waste   and   reclaimed   rubber.      611,200  16,480 


21,450,400    £2,143,626 
710,400  12,069 


Totals,  unmanufactured.  15,102,900    £1,416,498 


Gutta   percha   and  balata. 
Rubber    substitutes    

M.\NUFACTURED — 

Borts    and    shoes,  .doacn  pairs 

Waterproof  clothing    

Tires  and    lubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures... 
Insulated   w  ire    


233,900 


9,412 


34,692 


£17,221 

650 

132,622 

42,447 

558 


22.160.800    £2,155,695 
860,900  139,604 

158,100  7,407 


EXPORTS 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and    reclaimed   rubber.    1,192,400 
*Kubber   substitutes    


£31,650 


25,574 


1,464,500 

24J.S00 


£68,381 
512 

578.397 

48,153 

300 


£41,076 

11,556 


Totals    1,192,400 

Manufactured — 
Roots   and    shoes, .  .dose u  pairs  6,565 

Waterjiroof  clothing    

Insulated   wire    

Submarine  cables 

Tires   and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures 


£31,650       1,707,300         £52,632 


Totals 


£14,021 
117,824 
88,452 
107,265 
314,358 
214,955 

£856,875 


37,375 


£71,824 
307,090 
176,586 
44,039 
763,504 
465,741 

£1,828,784 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL   AND   FOREIGN 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude    rubber: 

To    Russia     22,400 

Sweden,      Norway     and 

Denmark      571,300 

Germany    108,500 

Belgium    -. 772,600 

France    763,700 

Spain    45.100 

Italy   408.200 

Austria-Hungary    

Other     European     coun- 
tries      485,800 

United   Slates    1.046,200 

Canada    528,100 

Other   countries    117,900 


£3,500 

71,017 
10.064 
61,244 
71,576 
5.000 
35,412 


220,900 

771,000 

378,800 

2,680,100 

53,600 
402,000 

88,300 


46,369  45.000 

78,449  2,454,900 

49,308  219,700 

14,323  416,400 


£22,846 

64,427 

48,952 

266,207 

5,728 

42,262 

8,665 

4,607 

276,884 
20,587 
49,167 


Totals,    rubber     

Waste  and   reclaimed   rubber 
Gutta  percha   and   balata,... 

•Rubber   substitutes    

Manufactured — 
Boots  and   shoes. .  .(fore*? /"nf' 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Tires  and  tubes 

Insulated   wire    

Other    manufactures    


4,869,800       £446,262       7,730,700       £810,332 


190,600 


£24,868 


£168 

81 

9,264 

'4,766 


1,900 
174,700 
2,400 

486 


£109 
19,671 
101 

£6,599 

9 

107,464 

42 

2,810 


Totals,    manufactured £14,279  

"Included   in  "Other  Articles."  Class   III,  T.   prior  to    1920. 


£116,924 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 
NEW  YORK 

WITH  MINOR  FLr'CTL'.\TioNS,  American  cotton  steadily  declined 
last  month,  due  to  the  general  lack  of  demand  and  uncer- 
tain crop  conditions.  From  30.75  cents,  the  price  quoted  on  Aug- 
ust 31.  middling  u|)lands  spot  cotton  fell  to  25.50  cents  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  in  a  weak  market. 

At  this  writing,  a  fine  prospect  for  cotton  is  clouded  and  made 
I    uncertain,  both  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  by  too  much  precipitation 
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and  consequent  damage  by  boll  weevil.  This  same  condition 
prevails  all  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  amount  of  the  final  cotton  yield  depends 
much  upon  the  weather  in  the  next  three  weeks.  Only  out  in 
Arizona  and  California  is  there  no  question  of  a  yield  consider- 
ably larger  than  last  year.  Incidentally,  New  Mexico  is  getting 
into  cotton  raising  by  irrigation.  Yet  when  all  the  sum  of  pos- 
sible disaster  by  too  much  rain  and  by  early  frost  has  been 
summed  up  there  seems  the  strong  likelihood  of  a  crop  which  will 
be  equal  to  all  our  needs  with  a  liberal  amount  left  for  export. 

During  the  last  week  of  September  all  the  long  staple  cotton 
markets  appeared  to  be  weak  and  price  declines  were  recorded 
in  the  entire  list. 

Arizona  Cotton.  The  new  crop  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
sufficient  volume  to  indicate  the  actual  market.  Average  extra 
was  said  to  be  around  65  to  70  cents.  The  only  cotton  ginned 
so  far  is  that  from  volunteer  plants  and  is,  therefore,  some- 
what shorter  than  the  regular  cotton. 

EcvPTi.\N  Cotton  has  declined  steadily  since  mid-summer 
and  now  good  grade  uppers  can  be  bought  for  45  cents.  Sakel 
is  offered  at  75  cents  for  forward  shipment.  Crop  prospects  in 
Egypt  continue  favorable,  although  the  outlook  is  not  quite  so 
bright  as  throughout  the  season  and  early  receipts  are  not 
showing  up  well  as  regards  staple.  Fear  is  also  being  expressed 
by  both  .American  and  English  spinners  that  the  mixing  of  seed 
is  causing  the  growths  to  deteriorate.  Representations  are  being 
made  to  the  proper  authorities  to  seriously  take  up  the  matter 
of  seed  distribution  and  place  it  under  the  control  of  responsible 
parties. 

Sea  Islands  appear  to  be  firmly  held,  as  $1  is  still  being 
asked  for  average  extra  choice.  The  present  crop  will,  without 
doubt,  be  less  than  5,000  bales  all  told.  Reports  from  Savannah 
indicate  that  the  boll  weevil  has  not  wrought  such  havoc  this 
year  as  last,  and  that  the  few  farmers  who  had  the  courage  to 
plant  Sea  Islands  seem  to  have  carried  their  crops  through  the 
worst  attacks.  There  is,  therefore,  talk  of  considerably  in- 
creasing the  acreage  next  season. 

Ducks,  Drills  and  Osnaburgs.  Other  than  a  small  demand 
for  hose  and  belting  duck  from  mechanical  goods  manufacturers, 
this  market  is  practically  dead  as  far  as  the  rubber  trade  is 
concerned.  Prices  have  materially  declined  since  last  month  and 
the  quotations  here  given  are  all  nominal. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  The  gray  goods  market  has  apparently 
reached  the  low  level  and  buyers  are  once  more  showing  interest 
in  the  new  fabrics.  The  actual  demand,  however,  is  far  from 
normal.  The  only  fabric  that  is  being  sold  in  volume  is  64  by  60 
olive  drab  sheeting,  commonly  known  as  bombazine. 

Tire  Fabrics.  This  market  is  for  all  practical  purposes  un- 
quotable and  not  represented  by  the  sales  of  small  distressed 
lots  that  do  not  indicate  actual  value  based  on  today's  cotton 
cost. 

The  fabric  mills  are  curtailing  and  shutting  down,  resulting  in 
disorganization  that  will  require  several  months  for  a  return  to 
efficient  production  when  the  normal  demand  for  tire  fabrics 
is  resumed.    This  will  probably  not  materialize  until  January  1, 


or  early   Spring,  due  to  the  heavy  stocks  being  carried  by  tire 
manufacturers. 


NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS 

.StlPTEMUEt     27,     19-0 

Prices  subject   lo  change  without  notice 
ASBESTOS    CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,   2J^   lbs.   sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion  ;b. '$1.00  @   1.10 

2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion  /*.     'I.IO  @   1.15 

BURLAPS: 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards       7.25  @ 

32 — Sounce    @ 

AO—7'/i-oaacc   8.25  @ 

40— Sounce    8.50  @ 

40— 10-ounce   10.50  @ 

40 — lOK-ounce   11.00  @ 

45— 7^ounce   10.00  @ 

45— 8-ounce   10.25  @ 

48 — 10-ounce    15.00  @ 

DRILLS: 

38inch  2.00-yard   yard        .40  @ 

40-inch   2.47-yard   35  @ 

52-inch   1.90-yard    44J4@ 

52-inch   1.95-yard   43J4@ 

60-inch    1.52-yard    56  @ 

DUCK: 
CARRIAGB  CLOTH: 

38-inch  2.00  yard  enameling  duck yard        .42J^@ 

48  inch     I. "4-yard    48J^@ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce    99  Cw 

72-inch    17.21-ounce   1.03  @ 

MECHANICAL: 

Hose    pound         .70  @ 

Belting    68  @ 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH: 

Acme   yard  @ 

Endurance    @ 

Per.n    @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch   2.35-yard    yard  @ 

40-inch   2.48-yard    @ 

Sryi-inch   2.42-yard    @ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON : 

Bombazine   64  x  60 yard         .20  @ 

60x48 18  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 95  @ 

Twills  64  X  72 *.46  @ 

64x102   •.48  @ 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  blue  and  black 42'A@ 

tan  and  olive 40  @ 

Tweed    '.80  @   1.40 

printed    •.27J^@ 

Plaids   60  X  48 19  @ 

56x44 18  @ 

Repp    *.40  @     .45 

Prints  60  X  48 20  @ 

64x60 22  @ 

IMPORTED  WOOLEN   FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAl.V   AND  FANCIES: 

63-inch,   3^    to  7 'A   ounces yard       .90  @  2.25 

36-inch,   2-H    to   5    ounces 70  @   1.84 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING  (DNION  AND  COTTON): 

63-inch,    2    to   4    ounces yard       .78  @   1.64 

36-inch,   2    to   4   ounces 49  @     .94 

DOMESTIC  W0RS1"BD  FABRICS: 

36-inch,   4'A   to  8  ounces yard       .70  (3   1.54 

DOMESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  LININGS  (COTTON) : 

36-inch,    3H    to    5    ounces 22  @     .28 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS) 

.Manicoba  Mis- 

1920                                      Plantations       Paras             Africans         Centrals             Guayule     and  Matto      Balata  cellaneous 

Grosso  Gum 

January    tons     17,799              2,620                   821                    111                      

February    29,681  2.456  558  265  34  

March    28,533             2,463                  514                    23                      114                   3  113  983 

April    21,036             1,893                  628                    29                        79                 10  22  812 

May   24.443             2.025                  662                    95                      !13             45  1.059 

rune 12,911             1,352                  427                    27                      164             ....  7  552 

Tuly   14.695              1,115                     34                     40                     S  1.283 

August    12,730                590                    13                    75                      156             67  1,135 

Totals,  8  months,  1920.   161,828            14,514                3,657                   665                       660                  13  262  5,824 

Totals,  8  months,  1919.   121,710            16,637                1,724                1,085                    1,442                161               

{Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.) 


2,700 


Totals 


1920 

1919 

21,351 

7,235 

32,994 

17,456 

1,252 

33,998 

28,223 

448 

24,957 

28,146 

224 

28,666 

16,348 

164 

15,604 

16,319 

312 

17.487 

17,965 

300 

15,066 

11,067 

190,123 


142,759 
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SHEETINGS,  40-INCH: 

48  X  48,  2.;5yard yard 

48  X  48,  2.50yard 

48  X  48,  2.8Syard 

64  X  68,  3.l5-vard 

56  X  60,  3.60-yard 

48  X  44,  3.75yard 

BILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch     yard 

Schappe,    36-inch 

STOCKINETTES : 

SINGLE  THREAD: 

3J/a    Peeler,    carded pound 

4  y^    Peeler,   carded 

6H    Peeler,    combed 

DOUBLE  THREAD: 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound 

3'A    Peeler,    carded 

6J4    Peeler,    combed 

TIKE  FABHICS: 
BUILDING: 

1714-ounce  Sakellarides,    combed    pound 

17J4-ource  Egyptian,    combed    

I7J4-ounce  Egyptian,  carded    

17 J4-ounce  Peelers,   combed    

17'4-ounce  Peelers,    carded    

CORD: 

Egyptian    pound 


■  2A'A@ 
.23  @ 
-19  @ 
.26  @ 
-19  @ 
.17)4® 


.50     @ 
.70     @ 


15-ounce 
BICYCLE: 
'S-ounce 


American     pound 

American    


10-ounce 
CHAFER: 

9  J4  -ounces  Sea    Island     pound 

9^-ounce  Egyptian,    carded    

9^-ounce  Peeler,    carded    


•2.35 
•2.15 
•2.05 
•2.25 
•1.47 

® 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 

♦2.40 

@ 

•1.50 
•1.48 

0) 
@ 

•2.29 
•1.71 

(ffl 

•Nominal. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON  EXPORTS 

cotton    for   the   periods    September    1. 


The  exports  of  cotton  for  the  periods  September  1.  1918,  to  June  28, 
1919,  and  September  1.  1919.  to  .tune  26.  1920,  as  shown  in  the  mt  nthly 
agricultural  statistics  (June  30.  1920).  published  by  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment  of  the   Ministry  of  Finance   of   Egypt,   are  as  follows; 


Destination 


Sept.  1.  1918.  to 
June  28,  1919 


America 
Austria 
Belgium    . 
France    . 
Germany 
Greece 


Bales* 
54.248 


Cantarsf 
395,894 


44,964         331,222 


2,550 


Italy    24.121 

10,909 


Japan 

Netherlands 
Portugal     . 
Rumania 
Spain     .... 
Switzerland 

Turkey    

United   Kingdom    300,577 

Other  countries    


18.332 

176,466 

78,647 


250 


7,456 
19,761 


1.786 


54,907 
146,542 


2,209,004 


Total      46-1,836     3,412,800 


Sept.  1, 

1919,  to 

June  2 

6,  1920 

Bales* 

Cantarst 

272,850 

2,038,783 

1,426 

10.318 

2,368 

17,329 

49,970 

384,437 

6,235 

45,293 

551 

3,580 

37,669 

281,256 

16,368 

121,453 

2,209 

15,771 

80O 

5,512 

55 

405 

9,593 

71.500 

11,739 

88,161 

185 

769 

401,387 

3,029,344 

417 

3,085 

813,822 

6,116,996 

•  1  bale  of  steam-pressed  cotton  weighs  approximately  7.75  cantars;  and 
1   bale  of  cotton  pressed   hydraulically,   8.50  cantars. 

t  The  cantar  is  equivalent  to  99.0493  pounds  avoirdupois. 

(.Compiled  in  the  Near  East  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.) 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW   YORK 

THE  DEMAND  of  the  rubber  trade  for  such  items  as  zinc  oxide, 
lithopone  and  carbon  black  has  been  much  less  than  usual 
during  the  past  month,  owing  to  the  general  curtailment  in  the 
manufacture  of  autoinobile  tires,  in  the  making  of  which  these 
items  are  largely  used.  As  they  are  also  important  ingredients  in 
the  manufacture  of  paint,  prices  are  well  maintained  by  the  steady 
demand  from  that  industry. 

Aniline.  Trade  demand  has  been  only  moderate  in  volume 
and  spot  stock  prices  have  ranged  from  27^  to  30  cents  per 
pound. 

Barytes.  The  scarcity  of  crude  barytcs  will  continue  to 
hamper  the  production  of  refined  product  for  months  to  come 
until  increased  supplies  and  enlarged   facilties  can  be  developed. 

Blanc  Fixe.  This  important  product  from  barytes  is  in  much 
demand  and  its  supply  is  only  limited  by  the  resources  of  crude 
available. 

Benzol.  The  demand  continues  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Spot 
stocks  of  the  pure  grade  are  steady  at  35  cents  per  pound. 


Blacks.  While  blacks  are  in  good  demand  by  the  paint  trade, 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  rubber  trade  requirements 
which  will  not  again  reach  normal  proportions  until  automobile 
tire  manufacturers  are  able  to  resume  capacity  production.  The 
present  output  is  averaging  approximately  one-third  of  manu- 
facturing capacity  only. 

China  Clay.  Receipts  from  abroad  are  liberal  but  as  they 
have  been  bought  to  arrive  they  do  not  particularly  affect  the 
market,  which  holds  steady  in  demand. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  The  demand  holds  steady  at  slight  ad- 
vance in  price. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  In  sympathy  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
from  which  it  is  manufactured,  carbon  tetrachloride  holds  steady 
in  price  and  demand. 

Dry  Colors.  Market  conditions  register  little  change  and  none 
in  anticipation. 

Litharge.  This  material  is  in  steady  demand  and  follows  the 
same  market  influences  as  all  other  lead  products.  Production 
is  not  far  in  excess  of  demand. 

Lithopone.  The  supply  falls  considerably  short  of  the  demand 
due  to  the  shortage  of  crude  barytes  necessary  in  its  manufac- 
ture. Some  of  the  makers  of  lithopone  have  advanced  prices  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1920  one-half  cent  per  pound  during  Sep- 
tember. To  meet  the  demands  of  the  paint  trade  a  new  grade 
of  lithopone  known  as  albalith  has  been  placed  on  the  market. 
This  material   has   special   light   resistant   properties. 
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Sublimed  Lead.  Continues  in  good  demand,  much  the  same 
as  hthargc.  with  which  it  compares  as  a  standard  rubber  trade 
pigrment. 

Sulphur.    The  market  holds  very  steady  in  demand  and  price. 

Solvent  Naphth.\.  Supplies  are  scarce  and  firm  in  price  with 
demand  steady  for  all  grades. 

Whiting.  Improved  supplies  of  chalk  have  helped  the  wliiting 
trade  and  relieved  the  situation  for  rubber  manufacturers  who 
prefer  the  native  chalk  whiting  to  the  manufactured  substitutes. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  tire  production 
has  been  noted  in  the  demand  for  zinc  oxide  although  it  has  not 
embarrassed  the  production  of  this  material,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  demand  from  the  paint  industry,  which  holds  the  price 
steady. 


NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS 

.^ErTEMBER     27.     19J0 

Prices  subject   to   change  without  notice 

ACCZLEEATORS,  OBCAinc 

Accelercne    (New  York)    lb. 

.\cccleinal     /(j. 

Aldehyde    ainincnia   crystals lb. 

Aniline    oil    /fr. 

Exccllerex     /fr. 

Hcxamethylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb. 

N.  C.  C lb. 

No.    999    lb. 

Paraphenylcnediamine    lb, 

Thiocarb.inilide     /&. 

Velosan     lb 

Vul-KoCene    lb. 

Virol   lb. 

ACCELE'iATOHS,  INORGANIC 

Lead,    dry   red    (bbls.) lb. 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb. 

sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb. 

white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb. 

f.inie.   flour    lb. 

Litharge,    domestic    lb, 

imported    lb. 

sublimed     \b. 

Magnesium,  carbonate,  light lb. 

calcined    extra    light lb. 

calcined   light    lb. 

calcined   medium   light lb. 

calcined   heavy   lb. 

calcined    commercial    (magnesite) lb. 

oxide,    e.xtra    light lb. 

light    technical     lb. 

light,   imported    lb. 

imported     lb. 

ACIDS 

Acetic,  28  per  cent  (bbls.) czvi. 

glacial,   99  per  cent    (carboys) cwt. 

Cresylic    (97%    straw   colnrl    (l)lil.) gal 

(95%    dark)     (hbl.) gal. 

Muriatic.    30   degrees cvtt. 

Nitric.    36   degrees curt. 

Sulphuric.   66   degrees ton 

AT.KAT.IES 

Caustic  soda,   76  pev  cent    (bbls.) lb 

Sod.i    ash    (bbls.) lb. 

COLOBS 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered  lb. 

granulated    lb. 

Carbon  black  (sacks,  factory) lb. 

pressed    ;/,, 

Drop     lb. 

Ivory   black    lb. 

T-ampblack    lb. 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb. 

Rubber  black ;(,' 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb. 

Prussian     - lb. 

Ultramarine     \b. 

Rubber  makers'   blue lb. 

Brown: 

Iron  oxide lb. 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw   and    burnt lb. 

Umber.  Turkey,   raw   and   burnt lb. 

Vandyke     lb. 

Maroon     oxide     lb. 

Green: 

Chrome,  light   \b. 

medium     lb 

dark    lb, 

commercial    lb 

tile     lb. 

Oxide  T.  R ;(,. 

Oxide  of  chromium   (casks)  . . . .  , lb. 

Rubber   makers'    green lb. 


$4.75     @ 

.60      ® 

.65 

•2.70     (jD 

3.25 

.28;if3- 

.65      @ 

.75 

2.25      (5. 

2.50' 

.50     @ 

.21      (3 

2.60     ® 

2.70 

.57     ® 

.70 

3.70     @ 

.35     @ 

.80     @ 

.12!4@ 

.10       (S 

.lO'A 

.10     @ 

.I0K@ 

.OWidi. 

.03 

.  1 1  V^  @ 

*.15 

@ 

.12      @ 

im@ 

.12  J^ 

.60     @ 

.65 

.30     @ 

.25      @ 

.07^40 

.08 

.04      @ 

.55      ® 

.70 

.35     (a 

.55     @ 

.55     @ 

3.75     @ 

4.50 

15.95     @  16.70 

1.30     IS 

1.10     @ 

1.20 

2.25     @ 

2.50 

6.25     @ 

6.50 

20.00      @ 

.04  1  •.  ,a 

■07 'A 

.05     @ 

.06     @ 

.07!/, 

.11      & 

.15 

.15    la 

.25 

.20     (a) 

.26 

.08!/,  (i* 

.20 

.18      0 

.30 

.18     @ 

.45 

1.00     @ 

.08^@ 

.25     ffl 

.35 

.75     & 

1.00 

.18     m 

.40 

3.50     @ 

.04;4(ai 

.06H 

.06'A(fi> 

.15 

.05K-«i' 

.09 

.08     o 

.10 

.14      @ 

.15 

.42     @ 

.70 

.42     @ 

.70 

.50     @ 

.70 

.07     O 

.15 

.08     @ 

.20 

.85       la 

1.05 

1.25     O 

3.50     @ 


Red: 

Antimony,   crimson,    sulphurct  of    (casks) tk. 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (casks) tb. 

crimson,    "R.    M.    P." ib. 

Antimony,   golden  sulphuret  of    (casks) lb. 

golden   sulphurct    ( States) tb. 

golden,    "Mcphisto"    (casks) lb. 

golden.    *'R.    M.    P." lb. 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb. 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb. 

Arsenic,    red   sulphide lb. 

Indian     /fr. 

Para  toner lb. 

Red  excelsior    tb. 

Toluidine    toner    lb. 

Iron   oxide,   reduced   grades lb. 

pure   bright    lb. 

Maroon  oxide lb. 

Spanish   neutral    lb. 

Venetian     tb. 

Oil  soluble  aniline,   red lb. 

orange    lb. 

Oximony     lb. 

Vermilion.    Ameiican    lb. 

permanent     lb. 

English  quicksilver    lb. 

Rubber  makers'  red    lb. 

purple    lb. 

White: 

Albalith    Ib. 

Aluminum   bronze,   extra  brilliant tb. 

extra   fine  lb. 

Lithopone,  domestic lb. 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb. 

Rubber-makers'  white   lb. 

Zinc  oxide.     American   (factory): 

Special     lb. 

XX   red  lb. 

French  process  (factory): 

White    seal    Ib. 

Green  seal    lb. 

Red   seal    tb. 

Azo   factory: 

ZZZ    (lead    free) lb. 

ZZ  (under  5%  leaded) tb. 

Z    (8-lC7o    leaded) lb. 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange tb. 

red    tb. 

Chrome,   light   and    medium lb. 

Ochre,    domestic lb. 

imported     Ib. 

Oil,  soluble  aniline    lb. 

Rubber   makers'    yellow lb. 

Zinc    chromate    tb. 

COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum    flake    (carload) ton 

silicate     ton 

Ammonium  carbonate  (powdered) lb. 

Asbestine     (carloads)     ton 

Barium,  carbonate,   precipitated ton 

sulphide,    precipitated    Ib. 

dust     ton 

Barytes,  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) ton 

off     color      ton 

uniform    floated    ton 

Basofor     Ib. 

Blanc   fixe    (dry,   bbls.) lb. 

Bone    ash    lb. 

Carrara   filler    lb. 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb. 

heavy     lb. 

China    clay,    Dixie ton 

Blue    Ridge    ton 

domestic ton 

imported      ton 

Cotton   linters,  clean   mill  nm.   f.    o.  b.    factory lb. 

Fossil    flour     (powdered) ton 

(bolted)     .*. .  .ton 

Dint  omit?      tb. 

Glue,    high    grade lb. 

medium     lb. 

\o\^   grade    lb. 

Graphite,    Hake    (400-pound    bbl.) lb. 

amorphous lb. 

Ground  glass   FF.    (bbls.) Ib. 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton 

(bolted)      ton 

Liquid    rubber    lb. 

Mica,   powdered    lb. 

Pumice    stons.    powdered    (hbl.) lb. 

Rotten  stone,   powderici    tb. 

Rubber    paste    lb. 

Silica,   gold    bond ton 

silver   bond    ton 

Soapstone.    ])owdered    gray    (carload) ton 

Starch,    powdered    corn cwt. 

Talc,    powdered   soapstone ton 

Terra    blanche     ton 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose   (factory )..  ./<>»r 

white    (factory) ton 

Tyre-lith      ton 

Whiting.   Alba    (carloads)     cwt. 

Columbia     cwt. 

commercial    ciul. 

Danish     ton 

English   cliffstone    cwt. 

gilders    curt. 

Paris,    vliite.    American cvft. 

Quaker    ton 

Super    ton 


$0.45     @ 

.60     @ 

.65      @ 

.20     @ 

.22 

.35     @ 

.40 

.33     @ 

.33     @ 

.25     @ 

.30 

.55     @ 

.17/,  @ 

.14     @ 

.15 

2.25     @ 

.19     @ 

.22 

4.25      @ 

.US      @ 

.12 

.12    m 

.18 

.14     @ 

.15 

.05  «@ 

.03     (3 

.07 

1.75     @ 

2.00 

1.65     @ 

.18     @ 

.25     @ 

.30 

.37     @ 

1.70     @ 

1.75 

3.50     @ 

3.50     <» 

.07)i@ 

.08!4 

.65     @ 

.75     @ 

07^(31 

.09",; 

@ 

@ 

C.  L.     L 

.  C.  L. 

.\OVi& 

.11 

■  iO'A@ 

.11 

■  i3yi@ 

.17 

.12!4@ 

.i:m 

M'A@ 

.iii-i 

@ 


2.10 

0 

2.10 

ca 

.35 

(ffi 

.38 

.OZ'A® 

.05!', 

.04  W@ 

.08 

1.75 

M 

2.50 

<a> 

3.50 

,50 

@ 

.55 

J3.00 

@ 

30.00 

6i40.00 

.17«@ 

30.00 

@  40.00 

100,00 

C<ii  120.00 

.05 

& 

120.00 

(d> 

28.00 

(ffi 

20.00 

(S) 

28.00 

® 

:li^^ 

4® 

& 

.06 --i 

.12 

id, 

.02 

m 

.05 

(* 

■Oi'A 

.04 

(■« 

■OA'A 

22.00 

(* 

22.00 

@ 

10.00 

(gi20.00 

19.00 

iii>25.00 

.03A@ 

60.00 

0 

65.00 

® 

.03 

la 

.04 

.35 

a> 

.45 

.30 

o 

.35 

.20 

n 

.25 

10 

o 

.25 

.04 

w 

.08 

.03 

(ffi 

60.00 

(S 

65.00 

o 

.18 

O 

.15 

<«■< 

.05 

rffi 

.10 

.02<A® 

.04(/, 

.v> 

ttti 

40.00 

(a 

28.00 

® 

12.00 

® 

4.7  > 

«■ 

20.00 

(3)25.00 

22.0(1 

ial32.00 

50.00 

(a) 

52.50 

ffl 

120.00 

(S)130.00 

.80 

(3) 

.90 

.95 

m 

1.50 

(& 

24.00 

& 

2.00 

® 

1.60 

m 

1.75 

m 

16,00 

@ 

30.00 

@32.50 
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Wood     pulp,     imported lb.  $0.03)4@ 

XXX     Ion  65.00  @ 

X     ton  60.00  @ 

Wood   flour.   .American /on  "50.00  @ 

UtNEBAL  RVBBEB 

Elateron    (c.   1.   factory) Ion  60.00  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  63.00  @ 

Gilsonite    Ion  75.00  @ 

Gcnasco  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  69.00  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  71.00  @ 

Hard  hydrocarbon    Ion  42.00  @ 

Soft  hydrocarbon    Ion  40.00  @ 

KX    Ion  @ 

K.  M.  R 'oil  @ 

M.  R.  X toil  @ 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  60.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) Ion  65.00  @ 

Raven  M.  R Ion  60.00  @65.00 

Refined    Elaterite    ton  @ 

Richmond     ton  @ 

No.    64    ton  (S) 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  50.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) Ion  53.00  @70.C0 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) (oh  47.50  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  50.00  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  95.00  @ 

M.  R.  pulverized   (1.  c.  1.   factory) Ion  97.50  @ 

M.   R.    (c.  1.   factory) Ion  72.50  @ 

M.  R.  (I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  75.00  @ 

Rubrax   (factory)    Ion  50.00  @ 

Synpro,    granulated     ton  97.50  @ 

Walpole   rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .05  @ 

OILS 

Avoilas    compound     lb.  .17  @     .19 

Castor,   No.    1,    U.    S.    P lb.  .18  @ 

No.    3,   U.    S.   P lb.  .17  @ 

Corn    ■. lb.  .16  wi 

(Torn,    refined    Argo cwl.  17.25  @ 

Cotton     lb.  .15  @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) /fc.  .28  @     .29 

Linseed,  raw  (carloads) gal.  1.20  @ 

Linseed  compound gal.  @ 

Palmoline   lb.  .15  @      .17 

Palm   niger    lb.  .11!^@ 

Palm   "Lagos'*    lb.  .14  @ 

Palm   special    lb.  .17  @ 

Peanut     /*.  .18  @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .10  (8     .12 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .12  ®     .14 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07 'A  @      .09 

Pine,    steam    distilled ' gal.  1.85  @  2.00 

Rapeseed,  refined lb.  .20  ((i) 

blown    lb.  .20  @ 

Rosin     gal.  .70  @     .95 

Synpro    gal.  .70  @    1.00 

Soya  bean    lb.  .14  (a) 

Tar    gal.  .36  @     .42 

EESDIS  iND  PITCHES 

Balsam,  fir    gal.  2.00  @ 

Cantella    gum    lb.  .50  @ 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.  .16  @ 

soft   lb.  .13  @ 

Tar,    retort    bbl.  15.00  @1S.50 

kiln    bbl.  14.50  @15.0O 

Pitch,    Burgundy    lb.  .08^  @ 

coal   tar    lb.  .02  @ 

pine   tar    lb.  .04  @ 

ponto     lb.  .14  (3 

Rosin,   K    6W.  13.75  © 

strained    6fc/.  @ 

Shellac,   fine   orange lb,  1.30  @    1.50 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb.  .25  @ 

methyl     (drums)     gal.  1.50  @ 

Benzol    (water   white,  90%) gal.  .33  @     .38)4 

Beta-naphthol    lb.  .80  m 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .OVyi&t      .08)4 

tetrachloride  (drums)    lb.  .13  Cd)      .15 

Naphtha,    motor    gasoline    (steel   bbls.) gal.  .31  @ 

73    @    76  degrees    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .41  (Ti) 

70@   72   (steel  bbls. ) gal.  .39  ^ 

68   ®   70  degrees    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .38  (3> 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gol.  .30  (3 

Toluol,  pure    go/.  .35  (S>     .40 1^ 

Turpentine,  spirits gal.  1.46  @ 

wood     gal.  1.40  @    1.43 

Osmaco   reducer    gal.  .65  @ 

Xylol,  pure    gai.  .45  @      .50^4 

commercial   gal.  .30  @     .35)4 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black     lb.  .10  (5)      .20 

White    ;*.  .11  <Si      .23 

Brown   lb.  .15  @     .21 

Brown    factice    lb.  .10  @     .21 

White   factice    lb.  .11  (7.'      .24 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cwl.  18,81  (5) 

hard     cwt.  18.31  ^ 

VULCANIZING  INGKEDIENTa 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .32  @     .39 

Orange    mineral,    domestic Ih.  .15J4@ 

Sulphur   chloride    (jugs) lb.  .20  @ 

(drums)    lb.  .08  (fb 

Sulphur,  flour,  Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) cwt.  .^.40  (d) 

Bergenport,  soft   (c.   I.   factory) cwl.  3.85  @ 

Bergenport,  soft  (1.  c.  1.  factory) cwl.  4.15  @ 

superfine   (carloads,  factory) cwl.  2.00  @  2.62 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 


WAXES 
Wax, 


beeswax,  white ^.,..lb.    $0.67 

ccresin,  white   i lb.        .16 

carnauba     lb.         .35 

ozokerite,  black    lb.        .65 

green     lb.        .65 

Montan     lb.        .20 

parafKne,   refined    118/120    m.   p.    (cases) lb. 

123/125    m.   p.    (cases) lb. 

128/130   m.    p.    (cases) lb. 

Sweet     wax      lb. 


lS(g 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 
NEW  YORK 

"T^HE  PREVAILING  INACTIVITY  noted  in  the  reclaimed  rubber 
*■  market  has  brought  the  rubber  scrap  business  well  nigh 
to  a  full  stop.  Reclaimers  are  well  stocked  with  the  various 
grades  of  scrap  and,  according  to  the  present  outlook,  will  not 
be  in  the  market  in  force  for  months  to  come,  owing  to  the 
general  demand  of  their  customers  for  deferred  shipment  of 
goods  on  order.  Such  interest  as  exists  is  confined  to  the  better 
grades  of  scrap,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  inner  tubes  and  tires. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED 

Prices  .subject  to  change   without   notice 

September  27,   1920 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops     lb.  "$0,075   @ 

Boots    and    shoes lb.  *.06'/2@ 

Trimmed     arctics lb.  •.055<4@ 

t^ntrimmed    arctics    lb.  ".0414  @ 

HARD  RUBBER  I 

P.attery    jars,    black    compound lb.  ".01      @ 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.  '.23     @ 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.     1      lb.  ■.\i'/2(S! 

Compounded      lb.  *.08VS@ 

Red     lb.  ".07     @ 

MECHANICALS: 

lilack    scrap,    mixed,    No.  1 lb.  ".03^® 

No.  2 lb.  '.02yi  @ 

Car     springs      lb.  ".03J^@ 

Heels     lb.  ".03     @ 

Horseshoe    pads    lb.  ".03     @ 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  ".03^ @ 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  ".01^© 

garden     lb.  '.Oiyi@ 

Insulated   wire  stripping,   free   from  fiber lb.  *.03}4@ 

Matting      lb.  ".01  "4  @ 

Red     packing     lb.  '.0S'/2@ 

Red    scrap,    No.  1 lb.  ".09     @ 

No.  2 lb.  ".06Ji@ 

White    scrap   No.  2 lb.  ".08     @ 

No.  1 lb.  *.10     @ 

TIBES: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings     lb.  ".03^(3* 

Bicycle     lb.  '.02<A@ 

Standard    wliite    auto lb.  ".03J4@ 

Mixed  auto lb.  '.OZ'A® 

Stripped,    unguaranteed     lb.  *.01^@ 

White.  G.  &  G,,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  *.04Ji@ 

SOLID— 

Carriage     lb.  ".04     @ 

Irony lb.  '.01      @ 

Truck     lb.  ".03^5® 

"Nominal. 


.06)i 
.05)4 
•04)4 


.0154 
.24. 


.09 
.07H- 


.04 

.02)4. 
.04 
.03^5: 
.03}4 
•03)4 
01)4 

.01)4 

.04 

.01 J4 

.06 

.10 
.0754 
.09 
.11 


.0454 

.02)4 

.0454 

.03 

.0254 

•04)4 

.0454 
•03)4 


NOTES   ON    ACCELERATORS 

In  the  article  under  the  above  caption  by  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Stevens,  published  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  August  1,  1920, 
pages  719-720,  the  tabulation  of  figures  quoted,  although  given 
by  Seidl,  were  not  from  his  own  results,  but  based  on  experi- 
mental results  of  Gottlob.  On  this  point  the  article  should  havt 
referred  to  the  figures  as  "Some  figures  of  Gottlob  recently- 
quoted  by  Scidl"  in  order  to  be  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  facts. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


FACTORIES   AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHEIS:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    WUliam,    Winnipeg,    Retina,    Saskatoon,    EUlmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SEIXING    AGENCIES    IN:     Australia.    New    Zealand,     British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  ll: 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple   and    Combination    Syringe  Connection   for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers    and    similar  articles 

SCHRAD[R  UNIVERSAL  IIRE-PR£SSUR[  GAUGES 


SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL     , 

TRADE  MARK   REG  .  I  N    U.S.PAT.OFFICE:  ►  |E 


PR1CE*\50E(V.CH 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for    Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every   Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers   of    Diving    Apparatus   to    United    States    Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,Inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities :  Reasonable  Prices 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE   ADDRESS  r,^«^^^,  ,,.„« 

JACOBITE  BOSTON  BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GimA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 
301   West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street  241   Chestnut  Street  34  Fremont  Street 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


THE 


SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Caps 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  -ASTLETT,"  NEW  YORK 


64  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturars  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


QUAKER"  WHITING 


N 


5  O 


EASX     42nd      STREE 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


)0  NOT  KNOW  IT  ALL, 

I      have      successfully      handled 
ay  cases  in  the  past  20  years. 

What  are  YOIR  troubles? 
EDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.C.S. 

Rubber   Chemist 
'ARK  PLACE  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Analyses,  Tests,  Experimental  Work 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CC 

Incorporated  1900         ATLANTIC,  MASS.         Founded  1& 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLXIED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBEJl  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Edited    by    HENRY   C.    PEARSON 


Reg.  United  Kingdon 


Vol.  LXIII.     No.  2 


NOVEMBER   1,   1920 


35  CENTS 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


] 


Avoid  Oxidation  and  Overheating  by  Using  "Buflovak"  Vacunm  Dryers 


perature   or 
labor   cost. 


The    high   vacuum   and   lowr   temperature   of   "Buflovak"  Dryers  absolutely  prevent  over-heat 
ing  and  oxidation,  which  are  constant  dangers  to   rubber  when   exposed  to   high   tern 
oxygen  while  drying.      Other  advantages  are  economy   of    drying   time    and    reduced 

"Buflovak"    Vacuum   Dryers   dry   all    kinds  of   sheet    rubber,    rubber 
compounds,  etc. 

Profit  by   the  experience  of  others  and   get  all  the  facts  before  de- 
ciding on  your  drying  equipment. 


We  build  a  com- 
plete line  of  Va- 
cuum Dryers, 
Evaporators  and 
Chemical  Appa- 
ratus. 


ii.W'l- 


"Buflovak"    Vacuum    Shelf     Dryer 


"Buflovak"    Rotary    Dryer 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:   17  BATTERY  PLACE 


yj  JO 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


lUMUFACrURUtS    OP 


High  Grado  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX     F^OIIVXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 
CARBON    BLACK 

Compressed  and  Uitcomin-essed 

RED    OXIDES 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined  and  Uncalcined 

ZINC  OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

IMPORTED    BARYTES 

Highest  Quality 

C.  a.  OSBORIV    CO. 

132  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Highest   Quality 

LITHOPONE 

Specially  Prepared  for  the  Rubber 
Trade 


TRENTON,   N.   J. 
H.    N.    Richards    Co. 


Representatives : 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 
£.  R.  Smead  Co. 


ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 
Dr.  Clevelazul  McCormack 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Staiulard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


m^ 


Clamp 

ha* 

Improved 

Features 


Every  Rubber   Manufacturer  and  Jobber  should  lauyir  this  coupling 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


Baltic 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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THE  NEXT  RUBBER  EXHIBITION 


AMERICANS  who  enjoyed  and  were  benefited  by  the 
Third  International  Rubber  Exhibition  in  New 
York  in  1912,  and  the  fourth  in  London  in  1914,  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
fifth  exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  in  June,  1921. 
Many  governments,  important  industrial  associations,  and 
leading  rubber  growers  and  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods  and  machinery  have  already  assured  their  hearty 
cooperation  in  making  the  affair  surpass  in  magnitude 
and  excel  in  helpfulness  all  the  exhibitions  held  since 
their  inception  in  1908.  Experience  has  shown  that  not 
only  are  such  displays  of  high  educational  concern  to 
the  general  public,  but  that  they  are  of  positive  value  to 
the  entire  rubber  trade.  The  International  Conference, 
which  is  held  in  connection  with  these  exhibitions,  is 
always  a  feature  of  outstanding  interest.  The  essays 
submitted  by  the  foremost  specialists  in  the  rubber 
world  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of  vital  import  to 
the  trade,  and  the  practical  discussions  by  men  who 
fhrough  their  genius  and  industry  have  achieved  real 
success  are  stimulating  to  an  exceptional  degree.  It  may 
seem  early,  but  it  is  none  too  soon  for  the  leaders  in  the 


rubber  trade  in    this    country  to  prepare  for  ample  and 
creditable  representation  at  the  big  exhibition. 


OVER   EIGHTY    MILLION   TIRES 


T  C.  Frederick  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  forecasts 
*'  *  the  automobile  business  in  a  most  interesting 
fashion.  Indeed  those  tire  men  who  fear  immediate 
"saturation"  may  well  read  and  take  hope.  Here  are 
some  of  the  figures.  Present  census  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States,  7,750,000.  Saturation  point 
based  on  Iowa  per  capita  figures,  40,800,000  or  on  one- 
fourth  of  that,  10,200,000  plus  7,750,000,  which  equals 
17,950,000.  This  expressed  in  tire  terms  is  71,800,000 
tires  and  tubes.  Europe's  need  Mr.  Frederick  puts  at 
31,300,000  cars.  He  points  out  also  that  the  American 
car  is  popular  and  that  the  supply  does  not  ctjual  the 
demand.  Say  Europe  can  use  10,000,000  tires  on  the 
above  basis  it  would  look  as  if  some  time  within  the 
next  few  years  81,800,000  new  tires  will  be  built  in  Amer- 
ican factories,  and  then  there  are  the  replacements.  Not 
reallv  a  bad  outlook. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  EFFICIENCY 


WHILE  Americans  have  long  realized  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  British  business  men  are  the 
world's  greatest  overseas  traders,  and  have  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  limited  capacity  of  the  home  market  for 
absorlMng  manufactured  products  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  impelling  British  business  men  to  strive  unceas- 
ingly to  expand  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade,  but 
comparatively  few  in  this  country  have  had  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  ingenious  methods  employed  by  the  British 
to  gain  their  commanding  position  in  the  mercantile 
world.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Americans  have  known 
so  little  of  the  magnitude  and  the  intricate  ramifications 
of  the  machinery  devised  by  the  British,  with  and  with- 
out government  aid,  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  overseas 
trade. 

Americans,  for  instance,  have  no  counterpart  for  the 
British  Trade  Corporation,  scarcely  three  vears  old,  with 
a  fifth  of  its  £10,000,000  capital  paid  up,  and  which  has 
already  helped  large  and  small  British  manufacturers  to 
sell  many  million  pounds'  worth  of  goods  overseas.  Nor 
have  American  manufacturers  an  organization  which 
functions  like  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  a 
trade  organization  of  20,000  producing  firms,  all  British. 
It  is  organized  by  trades  and  districts,  is  governed  by  a 
grand  council  of  211  members,  conducts  expositions  at 
home  and  in  foreign  countries,  compiles  an  export  regis- 
ter, and,  apart  from  the  British  Government,  maintains 
trade  commissions  in  ninnerous  foreign  and  colonial 
markets. 

Great  Britain  learned  many  valuable  lessons  from  ag- 
gressive, commercial  Germany :  and  so,  too,  America, 
which  is  steadily  approaching  the  saturation  point  in  its 
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own  great  home  market,  and  which  must  plan  for  a  larger 
share  of  overseas  commerce,  may  well  study  closely  the 
intensive  methods  and  far-reaching  experiences  of  the 
big  European  nations  in  developing  their  foreign  com- 
merce. 


A  TROPICAL  COLLEGE  FOR  TRINIDAD 


WORD  comes  that  the  long  continued  efforts  of  Sir 
Francis  Watts  have  been  successful  in  securing  an 
Agricultural  College  for  the  West  Indies.  The  location 
will  be  the  tropical  island  of  Trinidad  which  is  ideal  as 
to  climate  and  soil  and  its  contiguity  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  United  States. 

The  experiment  station  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  has 
done  much  already  in  rubber,  cotton,  and  the  like,  and 
the  college  will  begin  with  a  wealth  of  material  right  at 
its  doors.  A  university  so  close  to  our  borders,  with  a 
faculty  made  up  of  the  best  talent  from  the  vast  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  is  now  to  attract  scholars  from  our 
universities  who  more  and  more  are  turning  to  tropical 
work. 


LIGHTER    CARS    AND    SMALL    TIRES 


IT  may  be  hard  to  convince  Mr.  Average  Car-Owner 
that  gasoline  consumption  is  really  exceeding  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  report  is  not  a  cunning  canard  put  out 
by  the  great  oil  companies  as  a  pretext  for  raising  prices ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  and  the  most  unbiased 
authorities  say  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
gasoline  will  ever  be  cheap  again  or  that  the  output  will 
ever  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Limiting  the  number  of  cars  or  rationing  gasoline 
might  be  suggested  as  alternatives ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
neither  course  would  be  popular,  and  as  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  "gas"  is  being  marketed,  the  rational  rem- 
edy for  such  a  situation  would  seem  to  be  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  vehicles  which  will  not  require  nearly  as 
much  fuel  as  those  now  in  vogue.  In  other  words,  cars 
must  be  made  lighter;  and,  while  having  engines  of 
ample  power,  the  excess  now  provided  and  so  often  mis- 
used must  be  greatly  lessened  if  not  eliminated. 

Thus  the  heavy  passenger  car  will  gradually  disappear, 
and  a  small,  light  motor  vehicle  appear.  There  are  signs 
that  in  the  near  future  such  a  car  will  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket for  as  low  a  price  as  $250  and  will  use  scarcely  half 
the  "gas"  now  ordinarily  consumed,  and  the  cost  of 
which  must  rise  in  direct  ratio  to  its  increasing  scarcity. 

Already  the  Germans,  forced  to  deal  with  a  serious 
"gas"  shortage,  are  turning  out  a  small,  light,  cheap  car 
said  to  be  quite  efficient.  Other  European  countries, 
also  confronted  with  a  scarcity  of  petrol,  are  planning  to 
do  away  with  cumbersome  cars  that  are  veritable  locomo- 
tives consuming  an  inordinate  amount  of  valuable  fuel. 

In  this  country  a  famous  electrical  wizard  announces 
the  invention  of  a  remarkably  light,  power-economizing 
motor  car,  and  soon  to  be  marketed.    Evidently  necessity. 


"invention's  mother,"  is  preparing  us  for  a  radical  change 
in  automobile  construction  and  incidentally  for  a  great 
output  of  light,  low-priced,  economical  cars — perhaps  for 
the  millions,  all  of  which  must  stimulate  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires,  the 
sitie  qua  non  of  the  modern  automobile. 


NOT  HEVEA  ONLY 


WITH  the  very  commendable  preparation  that  is  going 
forward  for  study  of  and  experiment  upon  Hevea 
trees  no  one  can  quarrel.  It  is  not  only  wise,  but 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  would  it  not  be  *the  part 
of  wisdom  to  bring  both  the  Castilloa  and  the 
Manihot  up  to  a  greater  productiveness  also?  In 
many  instances  individual  trees  have  shown  a  surprising 
product.  Furthermore,  who  knows  that  wound  response 
cannot  be  brought  about  in  these  trees?  If  so,  with  their 
abundant  flow  of  latex  they  might  in  time  rival  the  Hevea. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  immunity  to  disease  that  Castilloa 
particularly  enjoys.  The  Hevea  has  proved  such  a  won- 
der that  the  others  are  for  the  time  being  about  forgotten, 
which  is  a  pity. 


FACTORY  ORGANS 


THE  House  Organ,  so-called,  is  quite  likely  to  be 
shaped  for  the  selling  force,  the  dealer  and  some- 
times the  ultimate  consumer.  The  Factory  Organ,  how- 
ever, is  the  newspaper  of  the  mill  and,  in  its  present  de- 
velopment, is  proving  a  power  for  good  that  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate.  It  gives  just  the  needed  opportunity 
for  the  wise  executive  to  talk  to  his  employes  in  terms 
they  understand  and  in  a  way  that  makes  a  permanent 
impression.  The  publication  is  the  forum  of  the  fac- 
tory. It  chronicles  the  minor  happenings,  the  pleasant 
personalities,  corrects  errors  in  thought  and  gives  merit, 
even  minor  merit,  a  chance  for  appreciation. 

As  a  means  of  Americanization,  of  welfare  work,  or 
assistance  to  all  of  the  right  thinking,  it  is  priceless. 
More  power  to  it. 


CONFIRM.-\TION    HAVING  BEEN    MADE  OF  THE  REPORT  OF 

a  $300,000,000  merger  of  the  General  Chemical,  Solvay 
Process,  Semet-Solvay,  Barrett,  and  the  National  Aniline 
and  Chemical  companies  into  what  will  be  the  largest 
concern  in  the  world  manufacturing  and  distributing 
chemical  products,  the  rubber  industry,  one  of  the  great- 
est users  of  chemicals,  is  pardonably  curious  to  know 
how  its  interests  will  be  affected  by  such  a  gigantic  con- 
solidation. Assurance  is  given  that  the  new  corporation 
does  not  intend  to  increase  its  profits  by  raising  prices, 
but  rather  by  effecting  numerous  economies,  by  lessen- 
ing waste  and  "lost  motion,"  by  more  efficient  produc 
tion,  and  by  wisely  coordinating  the  forces  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  establishments  that  will  pass  under  single* 
control. 
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India  Rubber  in  the  Oil  Industry 


RUBBER  figures  as  a  considerable  item,  as  it  plays  an  indis- 
pensable part  in  the  colossal  petroleum  industry  of  the 
United  States,  in  which,  according  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, over  1^,000  companies  and  individuals  operating  wells  are 
expected  to  produce  in  1920  some  400,000,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  worth  about  $1,260,000,000.  Estimates  of  the  actual  capital  in- 
volved in  the  production,  refining  and  distribution  of  petroleum, 
while  varying  greatly,  give  an  approximate  total  of  over  two 
billion  dollars  for  the  entire  country. 

Of  this  enormous  total  about  one-third  is  accredited  to  the 
Southwest,  where  the  recent  development  of  petroleum  fields  has 
amazed  the  nation  by  its  magnitude  and  rapid  extension.  From 
Texas  to  the  Pacific  Slope  in  a  hundred  territories  thousands  of 
wells  are  daily  yielding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of 
oil,  and  a  multitude  of  prospectors  are  continually  opening  up 
new  areas  and  drilling  for  new  supplies  of  a  commodity  for  which 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand. 

California,  of  whose  oil  industry  more  complete  statistics  are 
available  than  of  some  of  the  other  southwestern  states,  produces 
fully  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total  supply  of  petroleum.  On  July 
1,  1920,  there  were  nearly  800  concerns  in  the  state  operating 
9,311  wells  and  drilling  454  more,  261  having  been  started  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1920,  as  compared  with  182  in  the  same  period 
of  1919.    The  state's  total  crude  oil  production  for  1919  was  101.- 


made  upon  manufacturers  of  various  rubber  essentials  for  the  oil 
fields.  The  general  complaint  among  oil  well  drillers  is  that  op- 
erations are  greatly  retarded  by  slow  deliveries  of  machinery. 
Little  fault,  however,  seems  to  be  found  with  the  execution  of 
orders  for  rubber  goods,  the  sales  of  which  in  the  Southwest  oil 
industry  total  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 

While  most  of  the  rubber  used  in  drilling,  pumping,  conveying, 
etc.,  in  the  oil  industry  in  this  section  is  provided  by  Eastern  and 
Mid-Western  factories,  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  such  goods 
is  being  furnished  by  makers  of  rubber  specialties  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

DRILLING  OUTFITS 

It  may  ncit  be  amiss  here  to  touch  briefly  upon  that  most  essen- 
tion  operation  in  an  oil  field — drilling,  and  the  apparatus  with 
which  it  is  carried  on.  While  old-time  oil  men  insist  that  for 
drilling  there  is  nothing  to  rival  the  familiar  standard,  immov- 
able derrick,  up-to-date  prospectors  rather  favor  compact  portable 
drilling  rigs,  which  are  not  only  easily  moved  about  and  quickly 
erected,  but  with  which,  it  is  claimed,  wells  can  also  be  drilled 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  with  the  standard  rig.  Very  deep 
drilling  may  be  done  with  the  former,  but  the  latter  has  proved 
its  value  for  shallower  wells,  and  has  been  efficient  even  at  depths 
of  2,500  feet  or  more.  A  fine  type  of  drilling  outfit  is  the  com- 
bination derrick,  about  80  feet  high,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 


Rubber  Goods  Are  Indispensable  to  the  Oh.  Inliustkv  in  Drilling,  Pu.mi'ing  anu  Co.nveving  Crude  Oil,  Also  i.n  the  Fin.-\l 

Distribution  of  the  Refined  Products 


221,000  barrels,  according  to  reports  kept  liy  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  according  to  the  state's  own  reports  for  1919.  three  hundred 
twenty  oil  companies  had  $139,321,872  in  cash  and  $222,244,897  in 
properties. 

In  Texas  it  is  estimated  that  over  300  companies  are  producing 
oil,  many  of  them  in  great  quantities,  and  about  600  more  are 
drilling.  In  New  Mexico,  it  is  said,  that  70  oil  companies  are 
operating,  28  in  Arizona,  26  in  Utah,  and  30  in  Nevada.  Attracted 
by  the  steadily-enhancing  value  of  the  crude  product,  many  more 
concerns  with  ample  capital  are  planning  to  go  actively  into  the 
big   "oil    game,"   and   consequently    augment   the    demands    being 


used  for  both  cable  and  rotary  drilling.  In  cable  drilling  the 
tools,  which  fairly  chisel  a  hole  through  the  solid  earth,  are  al- 
ternately lifted  within  the  derrick  and  then  dropped  through  an 
ever-lengthening  casing  of  iron  pipe ;  while  in  rotary  drilling  the 
boring  is  done  by  a  low-set  machine,  the  essential  feature  being  a 
revolving  horizontal  steel  table,  in  the  center  of  which  is  fastened 
the  drilling  bit  and  through  the  center  of  which  can  also  be 
slipped  the  sections  of  pipe  casing.  The  table  is  geared  to  a  bevel 
pinion  on  a  shaft  driven  by  a  motor  or  gas  engine. 

When   oil    is    struck   a    long   piston    rod    replaces    the    drilling 
"string"  in  the  center  of  the  derrick,  the  pumping  jack  is  set  over 
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the  well,  and  the  picturesque  walking  beam  begins  its  task,  one 
which  every  oil  man  always  hopes  will  be  a  never-ending  series 
of  "ups  and  downs." 

BELTING 

When  the  stage  is  all  set  for  an  "oil  drama,"  rubber  is  ushered 
in  in  an  important  role  in  the  very  first  act ;  that  is,  the  operation 
of  "spudding  in"  or  drilling  a  well.  It  is  needed  primarily  for 
belting.  The  big  oil  companies  of  the  South\ve.';t  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  belts  for  driving  drills  at  high  speed  24  hours  a  day  in 
the  fields,  both  by  the  rotary  chiselling  or  "percussion"  process, 
in  which  a  625-pound  bit  is  lifted  and  dropped  into  the  hole;  and 
the  boring  method,  in  which  a  100-pound  bit  with  a  serrated  tip 
is  revolved  at  the  bottom  of  an  8  or  10-inch  iron  pipe  to  which 
additions  are  being  constantly  made ;  but  the  one  belt  that  the 
workers  find  stands  the  hardest  kind  of  abuse  and  gives  the  great- 
est efficiency  is  that  made  of  rubber. 

Rubber  belting  is  preferred  in  the  oil  fields  because  it  is  tougher, 
more  flexible,  more  cohesive  and  has  greater  tensile  strength  than 
leather;  it  hugs  the  pulleys  closely,  making  anti-slip  "dope"  un- 
necessary; there  is  no  stretch  to  it,  hence  no  time  lost  in  take- 
ups;  it  is  uniform  in  its  construction,  joints  being  eliminated  when 
measurements  are  sent  to  the  factories  for  endless  belts;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  width,  thickness,  quality,  or  design  in  which 
it  can  be  made  up ;  it  is  water-proof  and  can  be  made  practically 
impervious  to  oils,  acids,  gases  and  steam;  and  it  can  withstand 
the  roughest  service  in  sandy  sections  and  extreme  variations  in 
temperature.  A  fact  of  no  little  interest,  too,  is  that  rubber 
belting  costs  less  than  leather. 

A  familiar  type  of  rubber  belt  used  on  oil  well  drills  is  12  to 
14  inches  wide  and  made  of  6-ply  canvas  duck  with  a  good  quality 
of  friction.  For  a  few  special  cases  8-ply  belts  are  made  to 
order.  All  such  belts,  drillers  say,  withstand  the  heavy,  uneven 
jerks  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  tools  and  the  spring  of  the 
cable  much  better  than  leather.  When  a  well  has  been  set  up 
and  a  gasoline  or  electric-driven  pump  has  been  installed,  the 
transmission  belt  that  is  preferred  to  connect  motor  and  pump  is 
a  4  or  5-ply  heavy  duck  well  frictioncd  with  rubber  and  generally 
a  foot  wide.  The  durability  of  such  belts  often  amazes  the 
users,  many  giving  five  and  six  years  of  service  despite  oil,  grit, 
slush  and  rough  usage.  It  might  be  added  that  such  belts  are 
generally  of  the  type  having  the  plies  stitched  and  the  surface 
rubber-covered  to  make  it  moisture-proof. 

OIL    HOSE 

Another  article  of  even  greater  utility  in  the  oil  industry  is 
hose ;  and  many  are  the  varieties  used  to  meet  exacting  conditions. 
It  is  first  employed  in  the  primary  or  drilling  operation,  espe- 
cially where  the  rotary  method  is  used,  and  with  it  water  is  con- 
stantly pumped  down  the  slender  hollow  shaft  to  cool  the  drill 
and  to  keep  it  from  getting  clogged  with  sand  and  pulverized  rock, 
as  well  as  to  flush  out  the  bore-hole.  The  type  of  hose  used 
ranges  from  2  to  lYi  inches  internal  diameter,  is  made  with  a 
thick,  tough  inner  wall,  and  generally  has  from  five  to  eight  plies, 
except  at  the  ends  of  the  30  to  50-foot  length,  where  it  is  rein- 
forced with  one  or  two  additional  plies  of  fabric  to  withstand 
coupling  strain.  All  such  hose  has  a  protective  armor,  being 
closely  wrapped  with  either  round  or  half-round  wire,  commonly 
No.  6  gage,  for  rough  handling.  Some  types  for  pressures  of 
250  pounds  or  more  have  fiat  wire  wound  through  the  cores  to 
safeguard  the  hose  further  from  grit  abrasion  and  to  prevent 
bends  from  straining  it  too  much.  For  compressed  air  needs, 
many  use  plain  wrapped  duck  or  braided  hose,  5  to  9-ply,  with  the 
core  made  of  an  oil-resisting  rubber;  but  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing for  hose  with  wire  armor,  which  gives  added  strength  and 
longer  life  for  rough  work. 

For  conducting  oil  from  tanks  to  barrels  the  hose  most  used 
has  four  or  five  plies  of  frictioned  duck  with  the  center 
lined  with  an  oil-resisting  rubber  compound,  and  with  a  closely- 


set  spiral  flat  wire  extending  through  the  core  not  only  to  protect 
the  compound  from  possible  corrosion  but  also  to  prevent  the 
hose  from  kinking  or  collapsing  through  the  high  vacuum  so 
often  occurring  in  hose  used  for  this  purpose.  For  general  oil 
conveying  a  hose  is  used  that  has  four  or  five  plies  with  a  spe- 
cially-made canvas  lining  to  protect  the  rubber,  and  also  a  round 
or  flat  wire  helix  in  the  core  to  check  sharp  bending. 

To  draw  oil  from  shore  tanks  to  steamships  or  tankers,  or 
to  reverse  the  process,  a  suction  and  discharge  hose  of  excep- 
tional strength  and  caliber  is  employed.  It  has  to  be  made  to 
witlistand  the  utmost  extremes  in  weather,  the  harshest  handling, 
continual  contact  with  rapidly-growing  masses  of  oil,  and  usually 
high  pressure.  Spun  metal  hose  has  been  tried,  but,  while  such 
hose  may  give  fair  service  in  selected  cases,  the  big  oil  com- 
panies much  prefer  to  put  their  trust  in  rubber.  As  they  say, 
all  transfers  of  oil  cannot  be  made  with  ships  moored  to  docks; 
often  tlie  big  hose  has  to  be  stretched  a  long  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  sometimes  it  has  to  be  fastened  to  a  string  of  floats 
in  rough  water  when  a  ship  cannot  be  brought  near  a  wharf  or 
where  wharves  are  lacking.  They  must  have  a  hose  that  will 
not  break  if  it  bends.  If  in  using  a  spun  metal  hose  in  such 
cases  the  hose  were  to  snap  in  two,  as  is  always  possible,  such  an 
accident  would  mean  perhaps  serious  loss  and  delay  to  shippers 
and  customers. 

One  type  of  suction  and  discharge  hose  which  is  considerably 
used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ranges  in  internal  diameter  from  si.x 
to  eight  inches  and  often  lasts  a  year  with  steady  use.  It  has 
a  heavy,  oil-resisting  cover,  under  which  are  four  plies  of  32- 
ounce  duck  frictioned  fabric.  Under  the  latter  is  a  braided  steel 
cable  wound  spirally,  then  four  plies  more  of  fabric,  next  a 
heavy  rubber  lining,  then  two  layers  of  canvas  frictioned  on  the 
reverse  side,  and  finally  a  heavy  galvanized  iron  flat  wire  helix 
for  the  core  and  so  pressed  into  the  canvas  as  to  give  quite  a 
smooth  bore  throughout.  Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  that 
external  wire  winding  is  seldom  used  on  such  hose.  The  reason 
given  is  that  it  is  not  safe,  as  friction  of  the  metal  covering  with 
stones  or  on  concrete  docks  might  cause  a  spark  that  would 
mean  a  disastrous  fire.  A  few  concerns,  however,  have  in  use 
a  type  of  hose  which  has  all  the  features  of  that  just  described 
(except  the  cable)  and  with  a  flat  wire  or  rope  wound  around 
the  outside  but  protected  with  a  specially-treated  canvas  covering. 

For  oil  discharge  only,  a  4  or  5-ply  hose  with  a  compact, 
smooth-bore  rubber  lining  is  ordinarily  used.  A  more  durable 
type  is  made  of  four  plies  of  fabric,  a  heavy  tubing  compound, 
four  plies  more  of  fabric,  and  a  heavy  rubber  lining.  Some 
buyers  require  manufacturers  to  conform  to  the  United  States 
War  Department  specilications  or  to  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  while  many  of  the  large  oil  companies  buy  only  ac- 
cording to  their  own  specifications. 

GASOLINE    HOSE 

Some  complaint  has  been  made  that  gasoline  sellers  often  use 
old  or  inferior  hose  in  filling  automobile  tanks,  with  the  result 
that  particles  of  partly-dissolved  or  disintegrated  rubber  are  drawn 
into  the  needle  valves  of  carburetors,  interfering  with  engine  op- 
eration, and  sometimes  causing  motor  car  owners  much  vexa- 
tion and  expense.  Investigation,  however,  has  revealed  but  little 
basis  for  such  complaint.  In  a  few  cases  at  out-of-the-way  sta- 
tions some  dealers  may  have  used  old  garden  hose  temporarilv 
in  filling  tanks,  and  some  dissolved  rubber  from  worn  lining  or 
joints  may  have  given  a  few  motorists  annoyance,  but  the  amount 
of  such  trouble  has  really  been  negligible.  An  increasing  number 
of  gasoline  sellers  use  a  hose  nozzle  having  a  60  to  80  wire  mesh 
strainer  to  catch  lint,  dirt,  etc.,  that  may  be  in  gasoline.  Ex- 
perienced "gas"  sellers  say  that  if  the  nozzles  arc  fastened  in 
the  hose  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  reaching  the  fabric,  there 
will  be  rarely  any  disintegration  trouble.  As  an  improvement, 
some   stress   the   need   of   couplings   that   wlien    inserted   in   hose 
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will  not  perceptibly  lessen  the  caliber  or  impede  the  flow  of 
gasoline  as  do  many  now  in  use.  Something  in  spun  metal  is 
suggested  as  the  desideratum. 

Most  "gas"  stations  have  very  good  rubber  equipment,  the  op- 
erators having  found  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run ;  and  the  big  oil  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  op- 
erate long  chains  of  stations,  have  standardized  with  a  gasoline 
hose  having  a  strong  duck  lining  that  quite  effectively  keeps  the 
gasoline  from  acting  on  the  rubber.  Within  such  54  or  8-inch  can- 
vas core  is  a  helical  flat  wire  further  to  safeguard  the  rubber,  and 
surrounding  the  rubber  are  four  plies  of  fabric,  and  finally  a  heavy 
spiral  of  flat  wire  to.  keep  the  hose  from  bending  sharply  and 
to  add  to  its  wearing  quality.  This  type  of  hose  is  exceptionally 
durable.  The  stations  are  also  supjilied  with  5  to  7-ply  air  hose, 
a  strong  tubing  with  a  rubber  covering,  and  with  the  further 
protection  of  a  spiral  flat,  round,  or  half-round  wire. 
FIRE   HOSE 

For  emergency  fire  needs  the  oil  companies  equip  their  sta- 
tions with  a  folding,  unlined,  linen  duck  hose  that  is  easily  packed 
away;  but  in  their  oil  fields  and  at  their  refineries  they  always 
keep  on  hand  a  great  amount  of  very  flexible,  double  cotton- 
jacketed  hose  of  from  2  to  2^4  inches  in  diameter  to  meet  an 
ever-present  danger  of  conflagration.  Some  concerns,  however, 
use  in  their  fields,  instead  of  cotton -jacketed  hose,  a  good  grade 
of  rubber-covered  rubber-lined  fire  hose  made  in  four  plies,  with 
a  fifth  ply  at  each  coupling. 

PUMP  VALVES,   SI-EEVES,   AND  PACKING 

In  the  slush  pumps  of  the  oil  fields  rubber  gets  its  severest 
test ;  and  it  is  here  that  it  is  used  quite  exclusively  for  ready- 
made  or  wrapped-on  sleeves  for  plungers.  As  these  pumps  must 
be  used  for  cleaning  out  bore-holes  after  the  sand  in  them  has 
been  flushed  out  with  water,  and  must  also  do  the  hardest  kind 
of  service  night  and  day  in  sucking  up  into  the  sump  cisterns 
heavy  oil  often  much  mixed  with  grit,  the  rubber  sleeves,  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  five  to  six  inches  and  in  thickness  from  J/2 
to  ^  of  an  inch,  have  to  be  made  of  specially  compounded  stock. 
Not  only  does  the  rubber  sleeve  aid  in  producing  the  requisite 
pumping  vacuum,  but  to  a  considerable  degree  it  also  prevents 
the  scoring  of  the  pump  cylinder  by  allowing  the  sand  to  work 
above  the  piston,  which  could  scarcely  happen  if  the  plunger  were 
wholly  of  steel,  as  plungers  are  at  the  refineries,  where  only 
strained  oil  is  handled. 

Sometimes  in  the  pumping  of  crude  oil  the  sleeves  are  changed 
as  often  as  twice  a  day,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  last  a  month 
or  two  if  but  little  abrasive  substance  is  drawn  up  from  the  well. 
Hence  the  life  of  the  rubber  sleeve  varies  with  the  character  of 
the  oil  field  and  the  earth  strata  through  which  the  well  has 
been  driven.  One  make  of  sleeve  for  light  service  is  of  very 
pliable  stock,  and,  when  worn  on  one  side,  may  be  twisted  inside 
out  and  used  on  the  reverse  side,  thus  giving  double  service  and 
effecting  a  saving.  Instead  of  sleeves  many  workers  still  use 
sheet  packing,  which,  if  of  good  quality  and  snugly  fitted,  gives 
very  good  service.  Many  use  such  packing  only  when  short  of 
sleeves. 

Many  are  the  varieties  of  rubber  valves  used  for  oil  pumps, 
each  manufacturer  endeavoring  best  to  adapt  goods  to  the  special 
needs  of  customers.  The  softer  compounds  are  used  where  the 
pressures  are  below  80  pounds,  while  the  tough,  high  density 
valves  are  utilized  where  the  pressures  range  up  to  200  pounds 
and  the  temperature  reaches  up  to  212  degrees  F. 

Rubber  packings  for  oil  machinery  range  from  the  thin  2 
and  3-ply  stock  to  be  cut  by  hand  as  needed  to  the  special  pack- 
ing made  to  order  and  having  a  dozen  or  more  layers  of  specially 
frictioned  fabric  cut  transversely  to  the  weave  or  on  the  bias, 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  diagonal  cutting  being  that  it 
wears  longer,  the  fabric  exposed  thus  is  more  compressible,  and 
that   it   aids  much   in   lubricating.     .A    spiral   packing   much   used 


for  rods  running  in  oil  is  made  of  tightly-woven  asbestos  with 
a  rubber  core. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pipe  rings,  gaskets,  casing  cups, 
hose  washers,  split  stufting-box  rings,  swab  rubbers,  and  oil-well 
packers  are  also  consumed  in  the  oil  industry,  being  supplied  in 
a  practically  endless  variety  of  sizes,  forms,  and  qualities.  A 
great  deal  of  trouble  used  to  be  occasioned  on  natural  gas  lines, 
especially  those  near  the  oil  fields,  by  gasoline  condensate  col- 
lecting at  the  rubber  joints  in  the  iron  pipe  lines,  and  which 
neither  the  gas  well  pressure  nor  the  pumping  suction  could 
wholly  remove.  The  result  was  the  steady  deterioration  of  the 
rubber  couplings  and  clamp  rings,  with  much  expense  for  re- 
newals and  loss  in  time  and  in  gas  delivery  while  repairs  were 
being  made.  This  difficulty  has  been  quite  overcome  with  cou- 
plings and  clamp  rings  made  of  a  special  "gas"  resisting  com- 
pound, which,  it  is  said,  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  condensate 
for  five  years  or  more. 

One  article  which  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  is  brake- 
shoes  that  are  used  on  heavy  oil  drilling  machinery.  These  are 
made  of  a  particularly  tough  rubber  compound,  in  which  are 
inlaid  several  layers  of  woven  brass  wire  and  thick  asbestos 
fabric.     It   is  claimed  these  are  practically  indestructible. 

Nor  does  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  rubber  needs  in  the 
oil  fields  take  into  account  many  other  articles  that  are  quite 
indispensable  in  the  handling  of  oil  from  the  time  when  the 
heavy,  black  fluid  is  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  the 
time  when,  highly-refined,  it  is  finally  delivered  to  the  consumers. 
Such  miscellaneous  articles  may  include  tires  used  on  fleets  of 
trucks,  and  the  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  gloves  and  helmet  hats 
worn  by  small  armies  of  men  working  in  rain  and  sunshine  in 
fields  fairly  flooded  with  oil. 


INTERNATIONAL   CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE   ORGANIZED 

The  recent  organization  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris  is  the  fulfilment  of  plans  launched  at  the  inter- 
national trade  conference  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  a  year  ago, 
and  further  elaborated  at  the  conference  at  Paris,  France,  in 
June.  It  is  a  voluntary  body  thoroughly  representative  of  many 
nations  ready  to  discuss  and  adjust  such  important  questions  as 
finance,  raw  material,  production,  shipping,  unfair  competition 
and  numerous  other  phases  of  international  trade. 

Like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  international  body  provides  for  submitting  inter- 
national trade  questions  of  general  and  immediate  interest  to  the 
membership  for  a  vote.  The  referenda  will  be  taken  in  the 
associate  countries  and  the  result  published  by  the  International 
Chamber. 

There  are  two  classes  of  membership,  organization  and  asso- 
ciate. The  annual  dues  of  each  class  are  fixed  at  three  hundred 
francs,  except  that  in  the  case  of  organizations  this  fee  is  used  as 
a  basis,  and  is  a  minimum  charge  for  organizations  entitled  to 
only  one  delegate.  Organization  members  will  comprise  national 
and  local  commercial,  financial  and  industrial  organizations  rep- 
resentative of  the  interests  they  embrace.  Associate  members  will 
consist  of  individuals,  firms  and  corporations. 

A  board  of  three  directors  and  three  alternates  is  selected  by 
each  of  the  countries  represented.  The  American  directors  are 
John  H.  Fahey,  formerly  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  Boston;  Willis  H.  Booth,  of  New  York, 
and  Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Boston.  The  alternates  are :  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  formerly  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  Chicago;  William  Butterworth,  of  Moline, 
Illinois,  and  Owen  D.  Young,  of  New  York. 

Temporary  headquarters  for  the  new  organization  have  been 
established  at  33  rue  Jean-Goujon,  Paris,  France.  The  perma- 
nent headquarters,  which  will  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, will  probably  be  located  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Rubber  Plasters 


IT  will  doubtless  surprise  many  to  know  that  certain  very  im- 
portant sections  of  the  rubber  industry  have  never  been  af- 
fected by  the  discovery  of  vulcanization.  That  Goodyear, 
Hancock,  Parks  or  Peachey  and  their  discoveries  interest  them 
not  at  all.  They  do  not  know  sulphur,  sulphuret,  sulphur  chloride, 
accelerators,  vulcanizers,  steam  presses  nor  dry  heaters.  Never- 
theless, their  rubber  goods  are  found  in  the  open  market  the 
world  over,   indeed  are  accepted  as  necessities  everywhere. 
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Calendering  and  Reeling  Porous  Plaster  Stock 


A    Little    Known   Industry 

fluid.     The  heat  is  then   withdrawn  and  the  mass  stirred  while 
cooling  until  it  becomes  tirm. 

The  lead  oleate  is  prepared  by  taking  10  volumes  of  granular 
dried  soap,  dissolving  it  in  35  volumes  of  hot  distilled  water  and 
straining  the  solution.  To  it  is  then  added  six  volumes  of  lead 
acetate  dissolved  in  25  parts  of  hot  distilled  water  and  afterwar  1 
filtered.  The  solution  is  stirred  thoroughly  until  a  precipitate 
(lead  oleate)  has  been  formed.  The  water  is  drawn  off  and 
the  lead  oleate  precipitate  washed  well  with  hot  water  and 
thoroughly  kneaded  on  a  warm  tile  to  free  it  from  water.  The 
mass  is  then  rolled  Hat,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  kept  in 
sealed  vessels  until  used  in  combination  with  the  rubber-petrol- 
atum vehicle. 

The  melted  rubber  plaster  was  never  manufactured  to  any 
extent  in  the  United  .States.  It  had,  however,  quite  a  vogue  in 
Europe.  In  manufacturing  it,  the  only  rubber  machinery  used  was 
a  washer  and  dryer,  a  kettle  for  melting  the  rubber,  mixing  slabs, 
for  the  other  ingredients,  and  a  spreader  for  applying  the  coat- 
ing. The  perforating,  cutting,  backing  and  packing  was  all  done 
by  hand. 

PLASTER   MILL    EQUIPMENT 

In  the  United  States,  however,  where  mustard,  belladonna, 
capsicum,  menthol,  and  various  other  plasters  are  popular,  fully 
equipped  rubber  mills  exist,  having  regulation  washers,  dry  rooms, 
compounding  rooms,  mixers,  calenders  and  spreaders.  Nor  do 
they  melt  the  rubber.  Instead,  they  so  compound  it  that  it  re- 
mains adhesive  for  years. 


The  lines  referred  to  are  pharmaceutical  preparations  known 
as  adhesive  plasters.  The  plaster  business  operates  fully  equipped 
factories,  employs  standard  washers,  mixers,  calenders  and 
spreaders  like  any  other  rubber  mill.  There  the  Hkeness  ends 
and  special  machines,  adapted  only  for  plaster  work,  are  used. 

As  in  all  lines  of  rubber  work,  the  manufacture  of  plasters  en- 
tails individual  problems.  Although  thousands  of  tons  of  rub- 
ber have  been  employed,  only  the  sweet  smelling  or  non-odorous 
types  are  usable.  Hence  Para  wild  or  plantation  is  the  favorite. 
In  preparing  the  plaster  compound,  not  only  must  it  be  non- 
odorous,  but  a  peculiar  degree  of  adhesiveness  is  demanded.  It 
must  be  sticky  with  the  characteristic  of  remaining  so  and  never 
drying  out.  Furthermore,  the  compound  must  contain  drugs  and 
medicaments  in  great  variety  and  in  definitely  ascertained  pro- 
portions. 

MELTED  RUBBER 

So  far  nothing  is  more  permanently  adhesive  than  melted  rub- 
ber. It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  in  early  plaster  preparations 
it  was  used  and  most  successfully.  So  sticky  is  it  that  cloth 
covered  with  thin  films,  although  exposed  to  the  sun  for  months, 
does  not  dry  out  at  all. 

The  "lead  plaster."  in  which  melted  rubber  is  used,  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  pharmacopceia  of  the  leading  nations 
In  the  process  of  compounding  it  the  rubl:)er  is  dissolved  in  a 
fixed  solvent,  such  as  petrolatum,  and  then  mixed  with  lead 
acetate  (prepared  as  lead  oleate)'  and  spread  upon  fabric.  The 
ingredients  are  used  in  the  following  proportions: 

Rubber     2  volumes 

Petrolaium    2  volumes 

Lead    oleate 96  volumes 

The  rubber  is  first  melted  at  a  temperature  of  302  degrees  F., 
then  the  petrolatum  is  added  and  the  same  temperature  main- 
tained until  the  ingredients  form  a  plastic  mass.  The  lead 
oleate  is  next  added  and  the  heat  kept  up  until  the  mass  is  quite 


Automatic  Perforator  for  Porous  Plasters 

What  is  known  as  French  plaster,  consists  simply  of  Par4 
rubber  and  essence  of  petroleum,  with  no  medicament.  This 
same  compound  serves  as  a  base  for  mustard  plasters,  the  mus- 
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tard  fluur  being  dusted  upon  the  surface  of  the  plaster  after  it 
leaves  the  calender  or  spreader. 

For  medicated  plasters,  various  drugs,  resins  and  waxes  are 
employed.  Thus,  one  formula  for  menthol  plaster  employs  rub- 
ber, gum  olibanum,  orris  root,  menthol,  Burgundy  i)itch,  resin. 
and  beeswax.  An  English  formula  calls  only  for  rubber,  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  and  gum  olibanum.  Another  recipe  specifies  Para 
rubber,  Pontianak,  liirdlime  (gluten),  belladonna  and  iiaraffine 
oil. 

POROUS    PLASTERS 

The  preliminary  operation  in  making  plasters  is  preparing 
the  gums,  resins,  and  waxes.  These  ingredients  are  melted  by  a 
steam  bath  and  strained  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  dirt 
and  foreign  matter.  These  arc  then  mixed  in  a  kettle  with  the 
medicinal  agents  required  and  then  incorporated  with  the  sheet 
rubber  on  ordinary  mixing  inills.  Each  batch  is  made  propor- 
tionately for  100-gross  lots  of  the  regular  size  porous  plasters. 
The  rubber  compound  is  next  calendered  upon  a  sheet  of  fine 
cambric.  This  has  been  previously  dried  and  as  it  is  free  from 
size,  the  pressure  of  the  rolls  sets  it  firmly  into  the  meshes  of 
the  cloth.  As  the  sheet  of  coated  fabric  issues  from  the  calender, 
the  coated  side  is  passed  under  an  idler  roller  onto  an  octagonal 
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Blair's  Surgical  Bandage  Machine 

handling  reel,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  adhesive  surface 
free  from  contacts.  Separate  individual  maple  dowels  are  used 
in  winding  upon  the  reel.  The  sheet  is  left  upon  the  reel  until 
the  surface  is  thoroughly  cool.  When  cool,  it  is  run  through  a 
strip  cutter  and  cut  into  strips  usually  five  inches  wide,  each 
strip  being  wound  on  a  separate  spool.  The  spools,  holding  100 
yards,  are  passed  next  to  the  perforating  machines.  These  ma- 
chines are  specially  built  and  are  considered  trade  secrets.  The 
ordinary  plaster  is  5  by  7}^  inches,  and  in  this  area  are  some 
240  one-eighth-inch  perforations.  The  perforating  machine  cuts 
this  number  at  once,  and  not  only  that,  but  puts  on  the  light 
double  strips  of  face  cloth,  folding  their  centers,  cuts  the  plaster 
to  size,  and  passes  it  along  for  finishing. 

One  machine  handles  about  SO  plasters  a  minute,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  product  is  sticky  beyond  description,  it  runs 
smoothly  and  steadily  day  in  and  day  out.  Finishing  consists  in 
lightly  pasting  a  square  of  hacking  cloth  upon  the  reverse 
side  of  the  plaster,  and  packing  two  dozen  in  a  box  for  market. 
NON-POROUS    PLASTERS 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  non-porous  plasters  also  find 
a  ready  market.  There  is  for  example  the  tiny  "plasteret."  1  inch 
by  2  inches  for  size  and  sold  by  the  dozen.  This  is  used  for 
burns,  scratches,  bruises  and  as  a  ready  means  of  repair,  taking 
the  place  of  gutta  percha  tissue. 

The  giant  of  all  plasters,  however,  is  the  kidney  plaster,  more 
than  a  foot  long,  six  inches  wide  and  curved  to  fit  over  the  kid- 
neys.    In  these  the  rubber  compound  is  spread  upon  soft  mole- 


skin, died  out  to  shape,  backed  with  a  rectangle  of  cloth,  when 
they  are  ready  for  market.  The  compound  consists  chiefly  of 
rubber,  capsicum  and  belladonna. 

SURGEON'S   ADHESIVE    PLASTER 

Perhaps  the  neatest,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is  the 
surgeon's  adhesive  plaster.  The  base  is  rubber— and  good 
quality  rubber.  The  only  adulterant,  or  rather  medicament,  is 
zinc  oxide.  With  the  addition  of  a  non-drying  oil,  this  is  the 
whole  compound.  This  tape  comes  upon  the  market  wound  on 
spools  of  various  sizes  so  that  almost  any  length  or  width  can 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  drug  store.  In  manufacturing,  the 
coated  cloth  is  wound  from  the  calender  upon  mandrels  and  cut 
into  short  rolls  on  an  automatic  lathe.  These  rolls  are  then 
fed  into  a  machine  similar  to  a  gromniet  setter,  which  forms  a 
metal  spool  through  and  around  the  roll.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
tiny  carton  and  is  ready  for  market. 

BANDAGE   CUTTING   AND    WINDING   MACHINE 

In  this  connection  a  detailed  description  of  Blair's  machine  for 
cutting  and  winding  surgical  bandages  in  any  width  is  interest- 
ing.    The  sheet  of  rubber,   wound  on  a  roll  .-/,  passes  over  the 
measuring   roller  B,   under  a  bar  C  and  over  the  bar  D   which 
removes, the  wrinkles,  and  keeps  it  taut  edge- 
wise.   It  is  then  passed  over  a  series  of  rotary 
cutters  E.  and  the  separate  strips  are  wound  on 
a  pair  of  spindles  F  and  over  a  loose  wire  laid 
alongside    the    spindles.      These    spindles    are 
placed  end  to  end  and  are  drawn  apart  or  sep- 
arated by  the  sliding  pieces  G,  which  are  moved 
by  levers  //  and  /  pivoted  at  /.     The  lower 
ends  of  these  levers  are  attached  to  the  right 
and  left-handed  screw  K,  which  is  operated  by 
the  main  belt  drive  through  the  jaw-clutcb  /.. 
In    operating    the    machine,    the    spindles    F 
wind  up  the  cut  bandages,  until  a  notch  M  in 
the  wheel  N  comes  against  the  end  of  the  rod 
O,  causing  the  driving  belt  to  be  shifted  to  the 
loose   pulley   P.     This   engages   the   clutch   L, 
causing  the  screw  K  to  revolve  and  the  levers 
H  and  /  to  separate  the  spindles  F.    The  rolls 
of  bandage  then  drop  off  and  remain  hanging  on  the  wire.     The 
lever  /  comes   against  the   stop   Q   on   the  bar   R,  throwing   the 
clutch  L  out  of  gear  with  the  wheel  5"  and  engaging  it  with  a 
■wheel   T  which   revolves  the  screw  K  in  the  opposite  direction, 
bringing  together  the  spindles  F.     Another  stop  U  on  the  bar  R 
causes  the  clutch  L  to  be  moved  midway  between  and  out  of  gear 
with  the  wheels  S  and   T.    The   finished  bandages  are  cut  oflf, 
another  loose  wire  is  laid  against  the  free  hanging  ends  of  the 
cloth,  which  are  placed  on  the  spindles,  and  the  machine  is  again 
set  in  motion. 

CORN    PLASTERS 

In  speaking  of  adhesive  plasters  it  would  not  do  to  ignore  those 
that  bring  comfort  to  the  pedal  extremities.  They  are  of  ancient 
origin  and  have  attracted  the  inventive  genius  of  such  notables  as 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  To  be  sure,  their 
formulas,  salt  of  sorrel  and  potash  or  yellow  wax  and  verdigris, 
are  no  longer  used,  but  they  paved  the  way  for  the  present  sani- 
tary effective  rubber  corn  plaster. 

The  compounds  used  vary  but  little.  A  well  known  one 
follows : 

Per  Cent 

Extract  of  cannabis   indica 10 

Resin     compound 70 

Salicylic  acid    20 

The  last  named  is  the  non-drying  rubber  base,  practically  the 
same  that  is  used  in  porous  plasters.  The  compounding  is  done 
as  in  other  plaster  work  and  so  is  the  calendering  and  general 
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handling.  The  rubber  compound  is  spread  upon  a  sheet  of  thick, 
soft  felt  The  simpler  forms,  cut  in  a  die  press,  are  backed  with 
protective  cloth  and  are  ready  for  market.  They  are  in  two 
shapes,  round  for  corns  and  oval  for  bunions.  A  more  modern 
type  has  as  an  addition  a  strip  of  fabric,  coated  on  one  side  with 
rubber  compound  and  placed  over  the  toe  in  the  felt  plaster, 
where  it,  together  with  the  backing  cloth,  protects  the  dab  of 
paste  that  softens  the  corn,  the  rubber-coated  circular  felt  pad 
acting  simply  as  a  guard.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  type  an 
automatic  machine  cuts  the  strips,  puts  the  dabs  of  paste  in  the 
right  place,  sticks  the  felt  pad  just  where  it  belongs,  and  finishes 
by  adding  the  strip  of  backing  cloth. 


MOVING  PICTURES  OF  BUSINESS  RECORDS 


WH.\T  we  call  the  moving  picture  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  moving  picture  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  sreies  of  pictures 
each  of  which  is  seen  at  such  a  short  interval  after  the  pre- 
ceding one  that  the  image  of  one  does  not  fade  from  the  vision 
before  the  next  picture  appears.  It  is  this  rapid  succession  that 
gives  the  appearance  of  continuity  and  motion.  The  same  pic- 
tures when  not  seen  in  rapid  succession  do  not  give  as  vivid  and 
clear  an  impression. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  data  from  business  records,  ar- 
ranged in  columns  or  tables  and  explained  by  text,  does  not 
give  the  clear  impression  that  it  would  if  reduced  to  picture 
form.  If  all  the  data  can  be  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  continuity,  showing  the  relation  of  one  item 
to  another,  then  practically  the  same  result  has  been  secured  in 
regard  to  business  records  that  the  motion  picture  secures  in 
regard  to  pictures. 

Various  methods  are  now  in  -use  for  reducing  business  records 
to  picture  form.  Some  are  simple  and  some  complicated.  Some 
serve  their  purpose  admirably  and  some  are  deceptive.  The 
best  of  them  blend  the  different  data  together  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  mo\-ing  picture.  They  show  exactly  what  is 
going  on,  and  whether  the  business  is  going  ahead  or  behind. 
A  study  of  the  pictured  record  shows  what  to  do  to  increase 
profits.  There  are  many  features  of  the  business  that  show 
up  which  would  be  overlooked  without  these  records. 

These  records  serve  their  purpose  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  a  motion  picture  of  a  growing  plant  shows  plant  growth. 
If  one  watches  a  flower  grow,  there  are  sure  to  be  many  details 
of  that  growth  which  he  either  does  not  notice  or  fails  to  re- 
member. However,  suppose  that  at  proper  intervals  a  picture  of 
that  plant  is  taken,  the  exposures  extending  over  a  period  of 
many  weeks.  When  they  have  been  completed  and  the  picture 
projected  upon  a  screen,  every  detail  of  growth  is  seen.  It  is 
the  continuity  that  gives  the  motion  picture  its  great  value. 
It  is  the  continuity  of  properly  made  graphic  charts,  curves, 
maps,  etc.,  that  gives  them  their  value. 

Photographic  moving  pictures  have  served  science  and  busi- 
ness in  many  ways.  For  example,  pictures  are  taken  showing 
the  action  of  automobile  and  truck  tires  under  various  condi- 
tions of  load  and  road  conditions.  These  are  taken  at  as  rapid 
a  rate  as  possible.  They  are  then  projected  at  a  very  much 
slower  rate  and  every  detail  of  the  motion  and  the  action  of 
the  tires  at  once  becomes  clear  and  vivid. 

Again,  photographic  records  may  be  made  of  the  motion  of 
machines,  workmen,  factory  operations,  anything  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  study.  These  can  then  be  studied  in  far  greater  detail 
than  would  be  the  case  if  attention  was  confined  to  the  machines, 
workmen,  or  factory  operations.  The  motion  picture  gives  a 
record  that  is  superior,  so  far  as  research  is  concerned,  to  the 
actual  thing  or  person  studied. 

Curves,   charts,   etc.,   serve   exactly  the   same    purpose   in    the 


study  of  business  records  that  the  moving  picture  serves  in  study- 
ing all  tj'pes  and  kinds  of  motion.  These  give  a  continuous- 
record  of  the  growth  of  days,  weeks,  months  or  years  in  such, 
form  that  trends,  effects,  causes,  everything  that  affects  the 
business  may  be  studied  with  detailed  accuracy.  Information  is- 
gained  that  could  not  possibly  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  No 
one  could  possibly  study  the  same  data  in  printed  or  writteni 
form  and  be  able  to  see  as  clearly  the  cause  and  effect,  tlie  trend 
and  the  probable  future  results. 

The  electric  lighting  business,  which  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  a  very  large  and  a  very  important  industry  during  the  last 
forty  years,  is  an  example  of  what  picture  records  can  accom- 
plish. In  this  business  question  of  rates  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Unless  the  current  could  be  sold  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  price  it  would  not  be  possible  to  sell  it.  Cost  of 
production,  market  possibilities,  and  all  other  features  bearing; 
upon  the  proposition  were  reduced  to  picture  records.  These 
were  studied.  New  rates  were  established.  Their  effects  were 
studied  by  means  of  ne\v  picture  records.  Those  companies  which. 
made  the  greatest  use  of  picture  records  have  invariably  been 
the  ones  which  have  enjoyed   the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity. 

Moving  pictures  of  business  records,  that  is,  charts,  curves, 
maps,  and  the  like,  that  show  a  continuity  similar  to  that  of  the 
photographic  motion  picture  serve  the  business  man  as  nothing 
else  can.  They  give  accurate  related  data.  Data  that  is  unre- 
lated does  not  always  convey  the  correct  impression.  For 
example,  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  living  and  how  it 
has  increased  during  the  past  few  years  may  be  decidedly  mis- 
leading Make  a  curve  showing  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  past  half  century  and  on  the  same  sheet  draw  another 
curve  showing  average  earnings  of  any  particular  class  of  people 
and  the  result  is  accurate  related  data  that  tells  the  truth.  It  is 
a  moving  picture  that  shows  all  the  details  in  a  manner  that  they 
could  not  be  shown  by  tables  and  descriptions,  any  more  than 
could  the  growth  of  a  plant  be  pictured  by  tables  and  descrip- 
tions as  accurately   as  it  could   be   by  the   motion  picture. 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect 
can  be  shown  with  equal  clearness.  Make  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  and  also  one  of  the  causes  and  the  relation 
becomes  transparently  clear.  As  an  example,  make  a  picture  of 
commodity  prices  over  any  given  period.  Suppose  it  is  made 
from  the  period  just  preceding  the  Civil  War  up  to  the  present 
time.  Also  on  the  same  sheet  make  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  number  of  men  killed  in  war,  and  the  value  of  property 
destroyed,  the  percentage  of  population  in  arms  and  the  like. 
The  result  is  .\  perfectly  clear  representation  of  the  relation  of 
war  to  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  commodities.  Such  a  moving 
picture  will  show  what  to  expect  during  the  coming  years,  as  it 
reveals  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  and  the  basic  cause 
of  the  present  general  price  changes. 

Graphic  records  save  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  make  it 
possible  to  secure  data  at  a  glance  which  would  otherwise  re- 
•■juire  wading  through  a  great  mass  of  statistics.  They  save 
time  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  moving  pictures  save  time  in 
studying  the  growth  of  plant  life.  All  this  time  saved  is  avail- 
able fur  planning  bigger  and  better  things  in  the  future.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  devoted  to  learning  what  has  actually  happened 
in  the  past  or  what  is  happening  at  the  present  time.  A  single 
glance  gives  most  of  this  information.  A  few  minutes  of  study 
gives  more  information  than  hours  of  concentration  could  pos- 
sibly give  without  these  picture  records,  these  graphic  charts, 
curves,  maps,  etc.,  that  give  true  motion  picture  continuity  to 
business  records. 


The  Svensk.a  Gai-oschforsaljnings  Aktiebolaget,  Stock- 
holm,  Sweden,  wholesale  dealer  in  rubber  shoes,  has  increased  its 
capital  to  180,000  kroner. 
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The  Development  of  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  and  Tire  Equipment 

Why   Use   Pneumatic   Tires   for   Motor   Trucks?" 

By  W.  E.  Shively' 

EVEKV  DEVELOPMENT  in  the  transportation  industry  has  been  to-  The  economy  of  operating  trucks  on  pneumatic  tires  has  been 

ward  a  faster,  more  reliable  or  cheaper  method  of  trans-  shown  by  the  experience  of  many  users.    There  is  a  considerable 

porting   men   and   materials.      No    one    will    deny    that    the  saving  in  gasoline,  oil  and  upkeep.     The  saving  in  gasoline  in  the 

motor  truck  is  a  very  significant  development  in  the  transporta-  case  of  five  truck  operators  is  shown  in  Table  I;  also  the  saving 

tion  system  of  the  world.     This  was  conclusively  proved  in  the  in   oil   consumption,   probably   due   to  the  decreased   vibration   in 

w-orld  war.     Most  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motor  truck  all  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  truck. 

is  destined  to  become  the  most  important  factor  of  our  trans-  The  upkeep  or  repair  cost  of  a  truck  operated  on  pneumatic 

portation  system,  judging  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years.  is  much  less  than  when  operated  on  solid  tires.     It  can  be  at- 

The   development   of  the   motor   truck   has   been   limited  by  the  tributed  to   the  decreased  amount   of  vibration  and  the  absence 

solid  tire.  of  severe  shocks  and  jolts.     The  estimated  saving  is  from  25  to 

At  first,  solid  tires  were  used  on  all  but  light  delivery  trucks.  SO  per  cent.     Regarding  depreciation  charges,  as  a  result  of  ex- 

On   every  other  type   of  highway  motor   vehicle,   the   limitations  perience,  Goodyear  solid-tired  trucks  are  depreciated  on  the  basis 

of  the   solid  tires   were   soon   discovered  and  the  solid   tire   was  °f  60,000  miles  of  service,   while  the   pneumatic-tired  trucks  are 

replaced  by  the  pneumatic  tire.     But  the  tire  manufacturers  had  depreciated  on  a  basis  of  80,000  miles.     In  my  opinion  the  80,000 

not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  motor  truck,  inasmuch  "I'les  is  too  low,  because  there  have  been  Goodyear  trucks  on 

as  they  had  not  perfected  a  large  enough  pneumatic  tire.     Tire  pneumatic  tires  which  at  the  end  of  250,000  miles  were  still  in 

engineers,  however,  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  short-  g°od  running  condition.     I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  trucks 

comings,  and  proceeded  to  develop  a  large  single  pneumatic  tire  will  be  depreciated  on  the  basis  of  100,000  miles, 

for  motor-truck  use.  DEPRECIATION    OF   LOADS    AND   ROADS 

Discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  This  is  now  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the   most   im- 

must  of  necessity  reduce  itself  to  a  comparison  of  the  elasticity  portant  advantages.     In  hauling  fragile  materials  such  as  bottled 

of  compressed  air  with  that  of  rubber.     We  think  of  rubber  as  goods  and  eggs,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  breakage.     Then  there 

a  very  elastic  substance,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  compressed  is  the  easier  riding  made  possible  by  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires, 

air  in  this   respect.     The  reasons  that  motor  trucks  can  be  op-  in   the   case  of  delivery  trucks,   the  elimination  of  the  vibration 

crated   with   any   degree   of  success  on   solid  tires   are   that   they  makes  it  possible  for  the  truck  driver  and  his  helper  to  ride  al- 

are    operated    at   relatively   low    speeds   and   are   built   so   heavy  most   continually   without   fatigue.     This   is   of  vital   importance 

that   they   will   endure   the   shocks  and   vibration   to   which   they  where  it  is  necessary  to  drive  for  hours  at  a  time.     Easy  riding 

are  subjected.  is   absolutely   essential    in   passenger   buses,    from   the   standpoint 

Two  fundamental  advantages  result  from  the  use  of  pneumatic  of  both  comfort  and  speed. 

tires  on  trucks,  increased  cushioning  and  increased  traction.     In-  Increased   traction   is   made   possible   by   the   greater   width    of 

creased  cushioning  is  the  most  important  factor,   because   it  has  the  pneumatic  tires,  their  non-skid  treads  and  their  greater  flex- 

a  greater  efifect  on  the  performance  of  the  truck.     The  cushioning  ibility,  which  allow  the  surface  of  the  tire  to  conform  more  nearly 

ability  of  a  pneumatic  tire  is  four  times  that  of  a  solid  tire  of  to  the  unevenness  of  the  road,  thereby  getting  a  better  grip.     As 

the  same  carrying  capacity.     As  a  result  of  this  six_  distinct  ad-  a  result  of  this  increased  traction,  we  obtain  reliability  and  safety. 

vantages  are  gained  from  the  use  of  pneumatic  truck  tires:   (1)  By  reliability  is  meant  that  it  is  ■possible  for  the  truck  to  operate 

faster  transportation,  (2)  economy  of  operation,  (3)  less  deprecia-  successfully  over  almost  any  kind  or  condition  of  road,  and  dur- 

tion  of  fragile  load,    (4)   easier   riding,    (S)    less   depreciation  of  ing  all  seasons  of  the  year.     By  safety  is  meant  that,  because  of 

roads,   (6)   lighter  weight  trucks.  the  increased  traction  of  the  tires,  the  truck  will  hold  the  road 

-_...— „„™. -„„•.,    .»,.~   „„„„.—«.,    . „..,«.. .^„  better  and  the  brakes  will  be  more  effective.     This  point  has  been 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  OPERATION  ECONOMIES  ,      ,  ,        ,  ,    ,              r             , 

T^    .       ,               .   .•                  ■  ,         II-              u  i-          »i      •  thoroughly  proved  bv  the  experience  of  many  users  of  pneumatic 

Faster  transportation  or  quicker  deliveries  result  from  the  in-  ,      .        '                "                                            ■' 

.        1  ••         ;          „.■,!»■        u              ■.  ■            ■ui„  truck  tires.     In  traveling  over  the  mountains  along  the  Lincoln 

creased  cusluomng  ot  pneumatic  truck  tires  because  it  is  possible  .                    .°            ... 

.       , ,  ■            »      „     ■               J      •   •                  J       AT       r    .  highway   during   the    winter,    this    increased    traction   has    saved 

to  obtain  greater  maximum  and  minimum  speeds.     Manufacturers  ... 

,      ,■,.■,.       ,                    ^,    .                .       .,               1     r  11  both    drivers    and    trucks    from    serious    accidents   on   numerous 

of  solid-tired  trucks  remove  their  guarantee  if  a  speed  of  11  or  . 

occasions 
12  m.p.h.  is  exceeded,  while  pneumatic-tired  trucks  are  being  op- 

erated  at  20  to  35  m.p.h.  „.,  .        .     *^°ST   OF   PNEUMATIC   TIRE   EQUIPMENT 

_  ,  ,           ,                   .               ,       .,             .  ^^  '"Ic   't   IS   true   that   the   initial   cost   of   truck   pneumatic-tire 

Table  I  shows  the  increased  mileage  obtained  with  pneumatic  „,,.:.„„.,»   ;.,       „„. ,     .i        »i    .      t       rj  ••                       .     -^  i.  . 

"                                ^  equipment   is   greater   than   that    of    solid-tire   equipment,    it   has 

tires  by   four  truck  operators.  ^^^^^  proved  by  experience  that  this  difference  is  more  than  offset 

rp          J  by  the  greater  earning  power  and  the  lower  costs  of  operation. 

^            .  It  has  usually  been  found  that  in  from  four  to  six  months  the 

Operators'  .                   ,                     ,      ,                           .       .                 .                  .                   .       , 

Details                                                    , -^ ,  increased    cost   of   the    pneumatic-tire    equipment    is    completely 

Truck   capacity                                              tons       2         314       2            2  vviped  out.     When  specially  designed  pneumatic-tire  trucks  make 

Pericd,    months    .....•■. 6         1           5            4  their  appearance,  this  increased  cost  of  pneumatic-tire  cquipmert 

Mileaee  on   pneumatic  tires 6,414     1,995     5.510       7.014  .,,    ,       ' 

Mileage  on  solid  tires 4,476        675     2.223       4.677  Will   be   offset. 

Miles  per  gallon  of  .i>asoline  on  pneumatic  tires       5.77       5.75       7.21         7.70  x      ^     nnccihio   lr,cc   rln,.   to  inlnr.r   n^   tKhco   r,l   tli„   time    \t   Uts 

Miles  per  gall,  n  of  gasoline  on  solid  tires 3.98       4.77        5.43         7.10  -^^   ^°   poSSlUle   loss   (lUC   to   injury   or   abuse   ot    tile   tires,   it   ha! 

Miles  per  gallon  of  cH  on  pneiim.iiic  tires —  104.00    32.00    55.00    152.00  been  found  that  this  is  not  a  serious  objection.    There  are  many 

Miles  per   Ballon   of  oil   on    solid  lives 59.00     30.70     54.00       78.00  .                          ,                               .               ,       .          ,                        ,             ,.,„„., 

Cost  per  mile  on  pneumatic  tires cents    45.00    31.30    21.50      27.70  instances  where  pneumatic  truck  tires  have  run   from   12,000  to 

Cost   per   mile    on    solid   tires cents     56.30     55.00     24.00       31.00 

^  .\bstractcd   from   Cleveland-Detroit   Sections  paper,   The  Journal   o'f   the 

■  With  a   2-ton   truck   for  a   9-inonth   period,   a   fifth    operator  obtained  9.1  Society   of   .\utomotivc   Engineers,    October,    1920. 

cniles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  on  pneumatic,  and  6.1  miles  per  gallon  on  solid  2  Development    engineer.      The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co..    Akron, 

lires.  Ohio. 
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30,000  miles  on  the  original  air.  Repair  molds  and  retreading 
equipment  are  nou-  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
are  being  placed  in  other  localities  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  so,  it 
will  be  no  more  difficult  to  have  a  pneumatic  truck  tire  repaired 
than  any  other  part  of  the  truck. 

PRACTICABIUTY    OF    PNEUMATIC    TIRES 

The  practicability  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  has  been  questioned 
probably  more  than  anything  else.  The  first  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed under  this  subject  is  that  of  delays  due  to  changing  tires. 
In  the  case  of  detachable  rims,  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  tire  from  the  rim,  replace  it  and  then  inflate  it,  it  does  not 
require  more  than  30  minutes  to  perform  the  entire  operation. 
In  the  case  of  a  demountable  rim,  a  change  can  easily  be  made 
in  15  minutes.  The  average  truck  driver  is  not  required  to  make 
a  tire  change  more  than  once  in  three  months. 

Most  garages  and  service  stations  carry  sufficient  air  pressure 
to  inflate  tires  up  to  the  42  by  9-inch  size,  and  many  can  take 
care  of  the  larger  sizes.  By  the  time  the  largest  tires  are  in  gen- 
eral use,  there  will  be  sufficient  air  pressure  to  keep  the  tires 
properly  inflated.  Trucks  equipped  with  detachable  rims,  or  op- 
erating in  long-distance  or  inter-city  service,  are  usually  equipped 
with  small  air  compressors.  These  trucks  experience  no  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  pressure.  One  objection,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned  so   much   now   as   when   pneumatic  truck   tires   first   made 


their  appearance,  is  the  danger  of  the  high  inflation  pressures. 
Pneumatic  truck  tires  are  made  to  withstand  three  to  four  times 
the  pressure  carried  in  them,  so  that  this  objection  must  be 
passed  to  the  rims.  These  are  made  to  withstand  many  times  the 
pressure  carried  in  the  tires.  If  the  rims  are  properly  assembled, 
there  is  small  chance  of  accident. 

Regarding  the  rise  in  pressure  caused  by  the  heating  up  of 
the  tire,  we  have  operated  these  large  tires  under  the  most 
severe  conditions  possible  and  in  no  case  have  we  found  an  in- 
crease in  pressure  of  more  than  35  pounds  per  square  inch.  If 
the  tires  are  made  to  withstand  three  to  four  times  the  pressure 
at  which  they  are  operated,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  addi- 
tional 3S-pound  pressure   will   cause  them  to  blow  out. 

The  large  outside  diameters  of  the  tires  are  often  objected  to 
because  they  affect  the  truck  ability  and  because  they  raise  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  truck.  In  changing  over  a  solid-tired 
truck  to  pneumatic  tires,  there  is  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
ability  of  the  truck.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  unless  the 
truck  is  operated  over  a  very  hilly  route,  its  ability  has  not  been 
noticeably  affected.  Looking  into  the  future,  this  question  of 
truck  ability  and  gear  ratios  will  be  taken  care  of  by  changes 
in  design ;  so,  the  question  of  change-overs  is  only  temporary. 
Raising  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  truck  is  not  as  serious  as 
it  might  seem. 


Data   on  Pneumatic  Tires  and  Rims  Used  on  Trucks' 

By  Burgess  Darrow" 


THE  OBJECT  of  this  paper  is  to  familiarize  truck  engineers,  and 
others  interested  in  truck   design,  with   facts   and  opinions 
which  will  assist  in   providing  correct  pneumatic  tire  and 
rim  equipment  for  trucks.     The  sizes  which  have  been  worked 
out  during  the  past  six  years,  and  which  are  now  standard,  are 
as  given  in  Table   I. 

T.^BLE  I.    Sizes  of  Pneumatic  Tires 


Extreme 

Maximum  Allow- 

Inflation 

Rim 

Normal 

Oversize 

able  Load  per 

Pressure,  Lb. 

Sizes,  In. 

Tire,  In.5 

Tire,  In.' 

Tire  (Cord),  Lb. 

Per  Sq.  In. 

34x5 

34x5 

36x6 

1,700 

80 

36x6 

36x6 

38x7 

2,200 

90 

38x7 

38x7 

40x8 

3,000 

100 

40x8 

40x8 

42x9 

4,000 

110 

40x8 

42x9 

5,000 

120 

44x10 

44x10 

6,000 

130 

48xU» 

48x12 

8,500 

140 

*  Original   equipment  on  new   trucks. 

*  Not  for  original  equipment:   only   for  consumer's  convenience. 

*  Not  yet  standard  witU  S.  A.  E.  practice. 

Table  I  also  gives  the  rim  sizes,  normal  tire  sizes  and  the  tires 
which  can  be  fitted  as  oversize.  It  shows  that  there  is  no  oversize 
possibility  when  9,  10  and  12-inch  sizes  go  out  on  new  trucks, 
because  the  oversizing  plan  falls  down  above  the  9-inch  size,  on 
account  of  the  size  and  stiffness  we  are  forced  to  build  into  the 
beads  as  designed  at  present. 

LOADS    AND    INFLATIONS 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  tires  give  best  average  satisfac- 
tion in  the  way  of  plenty  of  cushioning  and  not  too  much  flexing. 
Flexing  breaks  down  a  tire,  when  run  under  conditions  which 
produce  a  deflection  in  the  tire  of  from  12  to  IS  per  cent  of  the 
section  diameter,  or  the  height  above  the  rim.  The  deflection 
can  be  controlled  by  regulating  the  load  or  the  pressure,  or  both. 
Table  I  also  gives  the  standard  maximum  loads  and  the  infla- 
tion pressures.  These  inflation  pressures  are  practical  to  main- 
tain, the  tires  are  built  accordingly  and  we  get  satisfactory, 
practical  results  in  first  cost  and  mileage  delivered  if  they  are 
used. 


In  reference  to  underinflation  and  overload,  both  evils  result 
in  an  excessive  deflection  of  the  tire.  This  means  that  an  ex- 
cessive shearing  action  is  put  on  the  rubber  between  the  plies  of 
the  tire,  and  also  on  the  cushion  built  into  the  tire  between  the 
tread  and  the  plies,  which  in  turn  results  in  a  separation  of  the 
parts  and  starts  the  tire  on  the  road  to  failure. 

Table  II.    Weights  of  Tire  Equipment 

lire  Size  Inches 

' ^ .,  Weight,  Remarks 

Front         Rear  Pounds 

6  6  72  Weights   of  tires  alone,    without    wheels 

7  7  87  cr  rims,   but  including  tubes  and  flap. 

8  8  119 

9  9  174 
10  10  246 
12               12                 398 

TUBES,    FLAPS  AND   VALVES 

Tubes  for  pneumatic  truck  tires  must  be  designed  and  com- 
pounded to  retain  as  much  of  their  original  strength  and  shape 
as  possible,  after  being  subjected  in  service  to  more  or  less  heat 
and  to  continued  flexing.  The  tube  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  connection  with  large  tires,  but  has  been 
solved  partly  in  a  mechanical  way  by  building  the  tubes  thick, 
shaped  like  the  tire,  and  so  they  are  stretched  very  little  in  the 
tire.  The  tube  problem  has  been  solved  to  a  still  greater  extent 
by  rubber  compounding.  Tubes  are  on  a  par  with  the  casings 
hi  development  and  render  satisfactory  service  even  in  the  larg- 
est sizes. 

Flaps  assume  considerable  importance  in  tires  inflated  to  the 
pressures  we  recommend  for  truck  tires.  It  is  important  that  the 
flap  should  fit  well,  so  there  will  be  no  adjustment  of  the  flap 
when  the  tire  is  inflated,  causing  a  localized  stretch  in  the  tube 
at  the  edge  of  the  flap. 

The  valve  question  had  to  be  approached  first  from  the  stand- 
point of  holding  air  at  pressures  from  90  to  140  pounds  per 
square  inch  and,  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  ease  of  tire 
change.     The  valve  insides  on  all  6-inch  and  larger  tubes  is  of 


•  .\bstracted  from  Cleveland-Detroit  Sections  paper.  The  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive   Engineers,   October,   1920. 

=  Development  department.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 
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a  heavy-duty  type,  different  from  the  ordinary  valve  insides  in 
construction,  but  the  two  are  interchangeable  in  any  valve  stem. 
On  the  10  and  12-inch  sizes,  which  inflate  to  130  and  140  pounds 


U  Shapec/  Hot 
for  Valve. 
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Fig.  1.      Slotted  Rim 


Offset  Valve 


per  square  inch  respectively,  even  the  heavy-duty  type  is  unsatis- 
factory when  used  alone;  so,  a  combination  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy-duty  valve  insides  and  a  needle-valve  operated  by  a 
hand  screw. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  valve  to  easy  tire  changing,  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  applying  the  small-size  tires  to  insert  the  valve  in  the 
hole  in  the  rim  and  tip  the  tire  on  the  rim.  This  necessitates 
considerable  clearance  in  diameter  of  the  tire  beads  over  the  rim 


rim  and  then  fish  the  valve  through  the  valve  hole.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty  some  steel  wheels  are  made  with  a  U-shaped  slot 
from  the  edge  to  the  center  of  the  rim,  which  permits  the  tire  to 
go  on  the  rim  with  no  difficulty  at  the  valve.  (See  Fig.  1.)  We 
believe  an  oflFset  valve  with  two  right-angle  bends  in  it,  will  even- 
tually be  used.  The  offset  valve  requires  only  a  depression  in 
the  rim  from  the  edge  to  the  center,  and  not  a  slot.  The  wheel 
is  stronger  than  if  slotted,  and  besides  making  application  just 
as  easy,  the  valve  comes  out  at  the  edge  of  the  rim  and  is  more 
accessible  to  inflate. 

DUAL   PNEUMATIC   TIRES 

The  arrangement  of  tires  on  the  trucks  presents  three  possibili- 
ties ;  the  ordinary  truck  with  giant  tires  on  four  wheels,  dual 
pneumatics  on  the  rear,  and  trucks  with  six  or  more  wheels. 
We  look  unfavorably  only  on  the  dual  pneumatics,  that  is,  two 
tires  on  the  same  wheel.  Dual  tires  do  not  share  the  load 
equally  because  the  inflation  is  seldom  kept  alike  in  both  tires. 
Because  of  crowned  roads,  and  more  particularly  rough  roads, 
one  tire  takes  more  than  its  share  of  the  load  temporarily  and 
this  will  injure  the  tire.  An  exaggeration  of  this  condition  is 
when  one  tire  goes  flat  and  the  other  takes  all  the  load  without 
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Fig.  2.    Examples  of  the  Application  of  Pneumatic  Tires  to  Motor  Trucks  : 

From  Left  to  Right  Are  Shown  a  Demountable  Rim,  a  Demountable  Rim   and   a    Steel   Wheel,   a   Detachable   Rim   on    a  Wood   Wheel  and  *BE 

Pneumatic  Tire  Applied  to  a  Cast   Steel  Wheel  ( 


and,  in  7-inch  sizes  and  above,  such  design  is  impractical  because 
the  rims  are  wide  and  would  necessitate  too  much  clearance  in 
bead  diameter. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  if  a  straight  valve  and  the  usual  valve 
hole  is  used,  to  push  the  valve  up  into  the  tire,  fit  the  tire  on  the 


the  knowledge  of  the  driver.  The  tire  which  still  holds  air  is 
so  badly  overloaded  that  it  is  sure  to  be  injured,  if  not  ruined. 
Changing  an  inside  tire,  in  the  case  of  dual  tires,  necessitates  re- 
moving both.  Dual  tires  are  too  easily  abused  and  prove  more 
expensive  than  either  of  the  other  possibilities. 


What  Motor   Trucks  Need  to   Supplement    Pneumatic-Tire    Equipment' 

By  E.  W.  TempHn= 


T 


he    introduction    of    the    pneumatic    tire    for    motor    trucks 

would  have  a  material  bearing  upon  the  design  of  the  truck 

itself,  to  get  the  most  good  from  the  use  of  such  a  tire. 

Table  I.    Road  Speeds 

.\verage  Pneumatic 

Present  Solid  Tire   Oear  Governed        Capacity,  Tire  Speed 

Ratios  Speed,  m.  p.  h.       Tons  m.  p.  h. 

7    to      8 17  1  to  IJ^i  30 

9    to    10 15  2  to  2/,  30 

11  to    12 ,„  13  3J4  25 

12  to    13 10  to  12  5  ^ 

14    to    16 9  7  20 


Tire  Size,  In. 

36  to  38 
40  to  42 

38  to  44 
40  to  48 
42  to  44 


Rear  Wheel 
r.  p.  m, 

280.0  to  265.4 

252.1  to  240.1 
221.1  to  191.0 
210.1  to  175.0 
160.1   to  152.8 


Drive 
r.  p.  m. 
1,450 
1,325 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


Pneumatic-Tire 
Rear-Axle 

Gear  Reductions 
5.18  to  4.47 
5.26  to  5.52 
5.43  to  6.28 
5.72  to  6.86 
7.50  to  7.85 


The  main  factors  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  truck  design  for 
pneumatic  tires  are  as   follows:    (1)    speed,  including  road   and 

'Abstracted    from    Cleveland-Detroit    Sections   paper.    The    Journal   of   the 
Society  of  Automotive  Ensinecrs,  October.   1920. 
»  Motor-truck  engineer.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Onic 
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engine  speeds,  rear-axle  gear  reduction  and  air  brakes ;  (2) 
traction,  including  engine  torque  and  transmission  gear  reductions ; 
(3)  shock  effects,  including  stresses  introduced  and  the  necessary 
factor  of  safety  of  sprung  and  unsprung  parts;  (4)  emergency 
equipment,   including  tire  pumps  and  spare  tires. 


2    3     4 


II 


13 


M- 


5     6     7     8     3    \0 

Load  in  Thousand  Pounds 
The  Journal  of  the  S.   A.   E. 

Fic.  1.    For  a  Given  Load  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Deflects  Four 
Times  as  Much  as  a  Solid  Tire 

Table  I  shows  road  speeds  that  we  consider  satisfactory,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  rear-tire  specifications  for  various  sizes  of 
trucks.  The  engine  speeds  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  1,200  feet 
per  minute  piston  speed,  which  can  be  considered  a  good  aver- 
age. Higher  speeds  set  up  considerable  vibration  and  add  dis- 
comfort to  driving. 

SHOCK    EFFECT 

Fixing  of  allowable  stress  requires  an  investigation  of  the 
cushioning  effect  of  pneumatic  as  compared  with  solid  tires. 

Fig.    1    shows   the   rate   of   deflection    of   pneumatic   tires   anc 


Fig.  2.  First  Application  of  Four  Small  Tires  to  Rear  Wheels 

corresponding  solid  tires,  together  with  a  curve  showing  how  the 
solid  tire  depreciates  in  resilience  with  age  and  wear.  It  will 
be  seen  here  that  for  a  given  load  the  pneumatic  tire  deflects 
four  times  as  much  as  a  solid  tire. 

COST 

I  believe   it   is  possible   to  build  a   5-ton  motor-truck   chassis 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  for  only  $200  to  $300  more  than 


a  corresponding  solid-tire  truck,  and  that  the  net  weight  reduc- 
tion may  be  easily  1,000  pounds  without  resorting  to  aluminum 
where  it  is  not  yet  considered  commercially  practical. 

SIX-WHEEL    TRUCK 

On  account  of  the  large  size  and  weight  of  the  48  by  12-inch 
pneumatic  tire,  we  were  brought  to  consider  the  application  of 
four  smaller  tires  to  the  rear  of  the  truck,  instead  of  two  of  the 
excessively  large  ones.  Our  first  attempt  at  an  arrangement  foj 
applying  four  small  tires  to  the  rear  without  using  dual  tires, 
which  is  considered  out  of  the  question,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.     Il 


Fig.  3.     Further  Developments  of  the  Tandem   Axle 

Construction  ^t 

consisted  of  a  more-or-less  standard  rear  axle  with  a  walking 
beam  adapted  to  each  end  and  the  wheel  mounted  upon  trunnion; 
from  this  walking  beam,  the  springs  being  mounted  upon  the 
axle  and  attached  to  the  frame  on  the  inside.  Chain  drive  was 
made  use  of  in  this  case,  which  is  about  the  only  feasible  drive 
with  this  arrangement.  This  construction  ran  successfully  for 
about  10,000  miles  before  serious  failure  occurred.  We  were, 
however,  inconvenienced  with  the  chains  jumping  off  and  were 
not  able  to  get  a  brake  mechanism  that  would  work.  The  main 
point  against  this  design  was  its  enormous  weight ;  however,  it 
served  to  show  us  that  satisfactory  tire  mileage  could  be  secured 
from  such  an  arrangement  and  that  there  was  a  good  possibility 
of  adapting  four  small  tires  to  the  rear  wheels.  To  further  de- 
velop  this   point,   we   built   up   the   tandem   axle   construction   as 


FiG.  4.     Another  View  of  the  Tandem  Axle  Construction 

shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  This  construction  appears  to  have  good 
possibilities  and  has  at  present  operated  some  3,300  miles,  1,000 
to  1,200  miles  over  rough  and  uneven  country  roads,  so  rough 
in  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  front  springs  tight.     Fig.  5 
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indicates  another  very  feasible  design  to  adapt  the  tandem  axles. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  six-wheel  truck  over  the  regular 
type  of  the  same  capacity,  on  48  by  12-inch  pneumatic  tires  and 
on  the  regular  equipment  of  solid  tires,  are  that  compared  with 
the  pneumatic-tired  four-wheel  truck  the  saving  by  using  four 
smaller  tires  is  sufficient  to  purchase  three  or  four  complete 
spares,  or  approximately  $S(X)  per  truck.  Regarding  case  of  han- 
dling, each  40  by  8-inch  tire  weights  only  119  pounds,  whereas 
each  48  by  12-inch  tire  weighs  398  pounds.     Carrying  a  spare  tire 


Fig.  5.     A  Fe.\sibi.e  Design  for  Tandem  Axles 

in  each  case,  the  reduction  in  axle  cost,  the  use  of  two  rear  axles 
in  tandem  results  in  the  advantage  that  small  axles  are  normally 
in  large  production,  with  consequent  lower  costs,  whereas  large 
sizes  are  made  only  in  small  quantities,  with  extremely  high  costs. 
The  actual  saving  amounts  to  about  $120  per  truck.  As  regards 
weight  saving,  four  8-inch  wheels  with  brake  drums,  etc.,  weigh 
n  pounds  more  than  the  same  equipment  for  a  12-inch  tire.  The 
total  saving  in  weight  is  814  pounds. 

Considering  traction  qualities,  the  area  of  contact  of  four  8- 
inch  pneumatic  tires  upon  the  road  is  about  27  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  two  12-inch  pneumatics.  This  additional  surface,  keep- 
ing the  tires  from  sinking  in  soft  places,  gives  better  traction 
when  most  needed  and,  in  ordinary  service,  the  additional  area 
gives  them  a  better  chance  to  take  hold.  As  compared  to  solid 
tires  in  winter  service,  off  of  paved  roads,  the  four  pneumatic 
tires  have  all  of  the  advantage. 

The  four-wheel  combination  has  about  the  same  advantageous 
effects  over  single-axle  construction  that  the  pneumatic  would 
have  over  solid  tires,  in  regard  to  economy.  With  the  four- 
wheel  combination,  when  passing  over  an  obstruction  in  the  road, 
the  chassis  is  raised  only  one-half  the  distance  it  would  be  raised 
in  the  regular  type  of  construction.  This  reduces  the  accelera- 
tion of  bodies  upon  the  chassis  to  one-fourth  that  with  ordinary 


construction.  Thus,  by  reducing  shocks  and  vibration,  the  num- 
ber and  cost  of  repairs,  due  to  crystallization,  fatigue  of  metal 
and  the  like,  are  reduced  by  a  large  percentage.  The  tandem 
construction  makes  for  such  exceptional  riding  qualities  that  a 
glass,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  water  and  attached 
to  the  rear  of  the  six-wheel  truck,  lost  none  of  the  water  even 
when  running  over  a  decidedly  rough  road. 

The  most  destructive  factors  of  the  operation  of  vehicles  upon 
pavements  are  the  wheel  load  and  the  wheel  thrust.  By  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  6  one  can  see  that  a  heavy  wheel  load  causes  the 
road  to  fail  by  breaking  through  the  pavement.  If,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  tandem  coii-structioii,  the  wheel  loads  are  cut  in  two, 
the  chances  are  that  the  wheels  will  seldom  find  spots  in  the 
pavement  weak  enough  to  break  through  under  this  reduced  load, 
even  if  a  S  to  7-ton  load  be  carried  on  the  truck. 

The  twin-axle  combination  has  a  decided  advantage  over  both 
regular  pneumatic-tired  and  solid-tired  types  in  that  four  brakes 
of  21-inch  diameter  are  used  in  place  of  two  brakes  of  21-inch 
diameter.     The  six-wheel   truck  has  a  greater  operating  radius. 


Fig.  6.    A  He.wy  Wheel  Load  Breaks  Tiirouge  the  Pavement 

Pneumatic  tires  permit  of  an  increase  of  average  speed  to  double 
that  of  solid  tires,  and  the  combination  of  four  small  tires  on  the 
tandem  rear-drive  wheels  wHll  permit  of  increased  minimum  speeds 
on  bad  roads. 


Pneumatic-Tire   and  Motor-Truck  Development  Experiences' 

By  M.  D.  Scott" 


TABLE  I  gives  a  summary  of  the  truck  development  obtained 
over  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years.  Picture  a  truck 
weighing  15,800  pounds  and  carrying  a  pay  load  of  3,850 
pounds,  as  against  a  truck  weighing  8.000  pounds  and  carrying  a 
pay  load  of  7,000  pounds.  This  has  all  been  brought  about  through 
the  use  of  pneumatic  tires,  thereby  being  able  to  carry  a  much 
heavier  load  on  a  much  lighter  truck  and,  as  pointed  out  before, 
on  a  smaller  sized  tire,  automatically  increasing  the  earning  power 
of  the  truck. 

Table  I.     Summary  of  Pneumatic-Tire  Accomplishment' 


Increased  Pay  Load; 

Body  and  Chassis 

Pay  Load,  lb. 

Decreased  Ton-Mile 

Weight,  lb. 

Cost,  Per  Cent 

15.800 
12,700 
11.900 
10.500 
8,000 

3,850 
4.800 
5.800 
6.800 
7.flOO 

(Basis,  100  per  cent  ) 
24.7 
50.6 
76,6 
81.8 

I'eriod,   2>3    yeart 


But  the  end  is  not  in  siglit.  We  have  succeeded  only  in  prov- 
ing that  commercial  trucks  are  uniformly  built  unnecessarily 
heavy  for  use  with  pneumatic  tires  and  that,  when  pneumatic 
tires  are  used,  weight  can  be  materially  reduced  and  the  pay- 
load  capacity  increased.  We  have  also  shown  that  the  lessening 
of  the  weight  in  turn  allows  the  use  of  a  smaller  and  less  ex- 
pensive tire  for  the  increased  pay  load.  We  prove  that  more 
can  be  carried  on  a  light  truck  when  it  is  hauled  on  air,  and  that 
pneumatic  tires  permit  a  light  truck  to  haul  a  larger  load.  This 
all  helps  to  sustain  our  contention  that  pneumatic-tired  trucks  will 
use  less  gas,  have  smaller  repair  bills  and  generally  give  better 
satisfaction. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  tlie  performance  of  a  fleet  of 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  covering  a  period  of  six  months : 

^  Abstracted    from    Detroit-Cleveland   Sections   paper.   The  Journal   of  the 
Society   of  Automotive   Knpinccrs.  October.    1920. 
'  The  Gocdycar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Year 

1919 
April     . . .  . 
May     .... 

Jane   
«ly    

.August    .  .  . 
September. 

Totals   . . 

Average 


Through  Overhead 

Trucks                     Total     Loading                           Cost  Tola! 

Actively     Fleet       Ton-     Capacity  Operating  Cleveland  Operating 

Operated  Mileage  Mileage  Per  Cent     Cost  Terminal  Cost 


WiNCFOOT  Highway  Express 

Cost 


12.066 

32,483 

78 

$5,089.03 

$654.28 

14,904 

37,868 

78 

5,905.22 

689.10 

12,984 

32,24I 

80 

5,529.95 

601.40 

12,613 

33,365 

85 

5.259.04 

676.53 

13,660 

36,140 

81 

5.545.71 

629.84 

15,479 

40,185 

78 

5,201.38 

601.16 

$5,743.31 
6,594.32 
6,131.35 
5,935.57 
6,175.55 
5,802.54 


Per 
Per  Mile  Ton-Mile 
$0.42170  $0.15670 
0.39620  0.15590 
0.42590  0.17150 
0.41690  0.15760 
0.40600  0.15345 
0.33603       O.12940 


Pay  Loads 
Hauled,  lb. 
1,450,704 
1,864,235 
1,674,669 
1,733,570 
1,684,181 
2,083,383 


Revenue 
$6,522.32 
7,962.70 
7,099.30 
7,620.46 
7.331.67 
9,371.69 


Profit 
$779.01 
1,368.38 
967.95 
1,684.89 
1,156.12 
3,569.15 


Truck  Efficiency 
Miles  per  Gal, 

' ^ — ;r^ 

Gasoline      Oil 


81,706     212,283 


$32,530.33  $3,852.31 


7.7  13,617   35.381    80   $5,421.72   $642.05 


$36,38:.64 
$6,063.77 


10,490.742     $45,908.14'    $9,525.50 


$0.40045     $0.15409       1,748,457       $7,651.35     $1,587.58         5.93         143.3 


'Gross   earnings.    51.9   per   cent   on   the   investment,    26.2   per   cent   on   the  operating  cost. 


Operating  costs  and  efficienc>-  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tire  equip- 
ment are  -rompared  in  the  following  tabulation : 

T.\BLE  III.     Solid  versus  Pneumatic  Tire  Equipment 


Details 


Type,    tons    

Total    travel,   miles 

Number    of    round    trips 

Average    mileage    per    trip 

Hauling,    ton-miles    .  -. 

Loading   capacity    throughout,    per   cent. 
Costs 

C^soline     

Oil    

Drivers     

Administration     

Depreciation     

Maintenance,    material     

Maintenance,  labor  

Consumer's     tire     cost 

Miscellaneous     

Interest    

Insurance    

Rent    


Pneumatic 

Solid 

Truck  Tires 

Truck  Tires 

A-30 

A-33 

3J4 

3'/2 

7,054 

6,548 

89 

83 

79.3 

78.5 

19.188 

17,632 

77.7 

76.9 

$268.99 

$293.43 

15.66 

40.76 

357.20 

357.20 

81.66 

81.66 

252.53 

439.37 

63.48 

171.53 

49.38 

93.13 

830.96 

394.19 

7.50 

17.00 

/  64.94 

59.56 

7.30 

7.30 

25.00 

25.00 

$2,024.60 

$1,980.13 

$0.2868 

$0.3024 

0.1055 

0.1123 

5.9 

5.1 

332.0 

140.7 

4.3 

5.6 

18.6 

14.3 

115.7 

$34.68 
$52.02 

$130.48 

$217.18 

10.7 

Total  operating  cost 

Efficiency^ 

Cost    per    mile 

Cost  per  ton-mile 

Gasoline,   miles   per   gallon 

Oil,  miles  per  gallon 

Time  per  round  trip,  hours 

Truck  speed,  m.  p.   h 

Time    saved,    hours 

Driver's  earnings — 

Straight  time   57.8    hours,    at   $0.60 

Overtime  57.8  hours,   at   $0.90 

Saving    on    ton-mile    cost 

Net  saving  effected 

Ket  gain  by  cost  reduction,  per  cent 

"  Credit  not  allowed  pneumatic-tired  equipment  for  additional  available 
hours  over  solid  tires;  increased  satisfaction  and  better  personnel  of  drivers, 
with  less  labor  turn  over,  value  to  production  in  effecting  quicker  deliveries, 
additional  safety  and  fewer  claims  for  breakage  in  pay  loads. 

POINTS    FROM    THE   DISCUSSION    OF    PNEUMATIC   VS.    SOLID 
TRUCK  TIRES 

J.  E.  Schipper:— On  the  large-size  tires  there  is  considerable 
more  ci  a  flat  tread  than  on  the  smaller  sizes;  that  is,  the  sidevvall 
seems  to  be  built  up.  Would  that  work  out  to  advantage  in  the 
smaller-size  tires,  and  has  it  any  effect  on  the  gas  consumption 
on  rutty  roads? 

Chairman  Hai.e:— There  is  a  flat  tread  and  steep  sidewall  on 
the  44  by  10  and  48  by  12-inch  tires.  In  1917  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  make  a  44  by  10-inch  pneumatic  truck  tire  with  suffi- 
cient carrying  capacity  to  support  a  3-ton  truck.  The  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  was  to  prevent  separation  between  the  tread 
and  the  carcass.  The  first  tires  were  made  with  round  treads, 
which  caused  the  tires  to  flex  considerably  before  the  necessary 
contact  area  could  be  obtained.  This  flexing,  combined  with  a 
component  of  the  vertical  load  on  the  tire,  resulted  in  a  tremen- 
dous shearing  action  between  the  tread  and  carcass,  which  in  time 
caused  the  tread  to  separate  from  the  carcass  or  tire  body.  The 
logical  thing  was  to  make  the  tread  flat,  to  give  the  necessary 
contact  area  without  so  much  flexing  and  to  widen  it  t  ut,  which 
would  decrease  the  unit  stress  on  the  union  between  the  treac 
and  carcass  of  the  tire.  We  did  that  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory, 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  understanding  among  tire  design- 
ers that  it  is  not  good  practice  to  have  much  of  a  shoulder  at 


the  edge  of  the  tread  of  passenger-car  tires.  However,  we  have 
proved  that  a  flat  tread  of  the  proper  proportions  has  several 
distinct  advantages  and  results  in  much  longer  tire  life.  As  to 
the  relative  economy  in  gasoline  consumption  of  the  two  types 
of  tire  on  rutty  roads,  there  would  be  a  slight  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  round  tread ;  but  when  good  roads  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  flat  tread. 

Have  any  tests  been  made  to  determine  what  the  trucks  geared 
to  run  30  m.p.h.  with  a  larse  engine  will  do  in  city  travel?  Is 
this  truck  limited  to  one  particular  use? 

Gasoline  and  oil  consumption  comparisons  hardly  seem  fair. 
The  pneumatic  records  have  been  made  on  trucks  with  tires  which 
have  been  developed  for  this  purpose.  The  commercial  solid  tire 
has  been  made  to  sell.  The  efficiency  varies  tremendously.  That 
may  possibly  be  due  to  variations  in  tire  manufacture.  The  tires 
used  on  electric  trucks  have  to'  be  made  of  an  entirely  different 
compound.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  highly 
efficient  solid  tire  does  not  give  any  reduced  mileage.  Under 
equal  conditions  it  gives  better  mileage.  There  is  also  a  possibility 
for  the  development  of  the  solid  tire.  We  have  run  a  few  S.K.' 
tires  and  have  had  remarkable  results.  That  tire  has  great  pos- 
sibilities for  city  work. 

In  connection  with  pneumatic  tires,  the  demand  comes  from 
people  who  want  to  put  these  tires  out  in  the  country  where  there 
are  no  good  roads.  They  buy  them  because  they  cannot  get 
there  with  the  solid  tires.  But  they  soon  find  that  operating 
trucks  under  those  conditions  is  hard  on  the  truck  tires,  engine 
and  every  other  part  of  the  chassis  and  body.  That  immediately 
brings  about  a  demand  for  a  good  road,  with  a  foundation  and 
with  good  surface.  With  the  ultimate  road  of  that  type,  what 
sort  of  tire  will  be  used?  The  trend  toward  the  pneumatic  tire 
may  change  in  time  because  of  the  changed  condition  of  the  road 
surface.  The  locomotive  with  its  steel  track  and  steel  wheels  gets 
satisfactory  running  under  most  conditions.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  have  the  type  of  road  which  the  railroad  now  has, 
but  the  smooth  hard  road  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  road.  If 
that  is  the  case,  would  not  the  solid  tire  serve  well? 

Mr.  Scott  :— Regarding  the  30-m.p.h.  truck  designed  for  pneu- 
matic tires,  its  efficiency  and  the  speed  at  which  it  must  run  in 
city  streets,  this  is  a  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  large  engine 
in  comparison  with  the  small.  Practically  all  of  our  experimental 
work  has  been  over  long  runs.  By  usin;j  a  S-ton  truck  engine  to 
draw  a  3-ton  load  we  found  that  this  engine  was  more  economical 
than  that  of  the  354-ton  truck.  This  is  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  large  engine  does  the  work.  Over  the  mountains  the 
smaller  engine  was  working  at  a  maximum.  A  very  close  check 
on  that  showed  a  0.7-mile  difference  in  gasoline  consumption  of 
the  larger  engine  over  the  smaller. 

City  work  is  dependent  upon  the  stops  to  be  made.  Many 
trucks  stop  often ;  with  these  we  can  get  about  two  miles  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline.  With  that  same  truck  outside  of  the  city,  we 
can  get  six  miles  per  gallon.  An  average  on  all  the  buses  shows 
about  five  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  with  a  2-ton  chassis.  But 
that  is  not  low  mileage,  because  of  the  unusual  number  of  starts 
and  stops. 


*  Goodyear  cusliion  tire. 
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Chairman  Hale: — The  efficiency  of  solid  tires  as  far  as  ab- 
sorbency  is  concerned  depends  entirely  upon  the  formula  used  in 
compounding  the  rubber.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  wide  range  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  rubber  stock.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  posi- 
tive indication  ot  a  very  satisfactory  saving  of  gasoline  in  the  use 
of  the  pneumatic  as  compared  with  solid  tires. 

Mr.  Foljambe: — In  regard  to  the  tendency  toward  or  away 
from  pr.eumatic  tires  when  we  get  good  roads,  it  seems  that  the 
tendency  toward  pneumatic  tires  will  be  increased  under  those  con- 
■ditions.  With  good  roads,  speeding  is  the  next  thing  desired. 
Even  on  gcod  roads  the  desired  speed  cannot  be  attained  with 
a.  solid  tire.  There  never  will  be  a  time  when  all  roads  will  be 
improved.  Even  with  a  highly-improved  highway  system  the 
truck  must  occasionally  leave  the  hard  surface,  which  again  re- 
■quires  some  kind  of  tire  other  than  a  solid  one. 

Chairman  Hai-e  : — The  speed  at  which  the  pneumatic-tired 
trucks  shall  be  operated  must  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  safety 
at  which  they  can  be  operated.  We  have  found  that  25  to  30 
m.p.h.  is  satisfactory ;   it  is  very  similar  to  passenger-car  speed. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  pneumatic- 
tire  equipment  for  trucks  would  completely  supersede  solid-tire 
•equipment,  with  the  claim  that  the  pneumatic  tire  rides  so  much 
-easier  that  the  truck  chassis  will  stand  up  better  than  it  would 
in  the  case  of  the  solid  tires.  No  doubt  this  is  true  in  the  country 
when  driving  at  high  speeds,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
Tieavy  trucks  in  crowded  city  traffic  on  short  hauls  last  prac- 
tically indefinitely  when  run  on  solid  tires,  because  the  nature 
of  the  service  and  the  traffic  conditions  prevent  the  truck  from 
running  fast  enough  to  develop  any  serious  vibration.  I  feel 
that  there  will  always  be  a  large  field  for  solid  tires  for  heavy 
trucks  in  city  work. 

H.  B.  Knap: — On  trucks  in  general  it  appears  that  solid  tires 
-will  be  used  in  cities  for  short-haul  hard-road  low-speed  work. 
Pneumatic  tires  will  be  used  for  high-speed  long-haul  conditions 
and  for  soft-road  rough-country  conditions.  In  other  words,  the 
added  expense  per  mile  of  the  p?ieumatic  tire  must  be  offset  chiefly 
by  making  more  trips  per  year,  either  by  virtue  of  higher  per- 
missible speeds  or  by  being  able  to  negotiate  soft  roads  and 
■ground  where  solid-tire  equipment  cannot  operate. 

Mr.  Darrow  : — The  question  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  can 
be  argued  only  on  two  counts.  The  first  is  reliability.  We  can 
•expect  7,000  miles  and  over  from  pneumatic  tires.  During  the 
life  of  each  tire  we  can  expect  to  remove  it  once  from  necessity, 
and  perhaps  other  times  for  treatment.  With  average  mileage 
and  care  we  must  remove  one  tire  per  month. 

The  second  point  is  cost.  The  first-class  improved  highway  of 
■  concrete,  with  a  deep  foundation,  costs  $40,000  per  mile.  Mr. 
Seiberling  mentioned  that  there  are  200,000  miles  of  more-or-less 
improved  highways  in  the  United  States.  This  runs  up  to  $8,- 
•000,000,000.  If  we  ever  get  highways  of  that  character,  the  ele- 
ment of  depreciation  on  roads  must  be  included  in  the  cost  of 
pneumatic  tires. 

In  regard  to  unit  load,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  weight  that  can 
be  carried  on  solid  tires  per  inch  of  tire  width.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  measure  it ;  it  should  be 
-pounds  per  square  inch  of  contact  area.  With  pneumatic  tires, 
the  load  per  each  square  inch  of  contact  area  is  equal  to  the  in- 
flation pressure.  As  to  the  cushioning,  a  solid  tire  deflects  about 
f^-inch.  A  pneumatic  tire  deflects  ^-inch  or  more.  We  have 
only  one-quarter  the  impact  with  one-half  the  load,  per  square 
inch.  Those  things  have  a  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
foundation  of  the  road.  The  road  is  the  expensive  part.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  solid  tires  will  injure  the  foundation  of 
the  road  and  that  the  investment  involved  in  keeping  the  roads  in 
repair  is   tremendous. 

To  sum  up  and  connect  three  things  together,  in  a  pneumatic- 
-tired  truck  we  have  a  saving  in  the  truck  itself,  an  increased  effi- 


ciency and  a  large  saving  in  roads.  Taking  into  consideration 
only  the  initial  tire  cost  and  mileage  delivered,  we  cannot  show 
that  pneumatic  tires  are  more  economical  but,  considering  these 
other  things,  there  is  no  question  that  pneumatic  tires  excel  solid 
ones. 

Joseph  Schaeffer  :-^Considering  the  future  prospects  of  large- 
size  pneumatic  tires,  it  appears  that  the  weight  will  prove  the  main 
limiting  factor.  A  driver  and  his  helper  can  handle  a  tire  with 
rim  below  200  pounds,  so  that  the  40  by  8-inch  tire  would  still  be 
practical,  wdiile  the  48  by  12-inch  tire,  weighing  with  rim  about 
500  pounds,  can  hardly  be  handled  by  one  or  two  men  without 
involving  undue  efl'ort.  In  exceptional  cases  the  very  large  sizes 
may  be  justified  and  establish  a  field  of  usefulness,  but  for  gen- 
eral adoption  they  appear  to  be  too  heavy  and  too  expensive 


THE   NEW    YORK  ELECTRICAL   SHOW 


THE  annual  New  York  Electrical  Show  was  held  Octoljcr  6-16, 
inclusive,  at  Grand  Central  Palace.  The  displays  made  by 
an  unusually  large  list  of  exhibitors  were  of  much  popular  in- 
terest since  many  of  them  featured  household  electric  appliances 
of  every  sort,  in  which  rubber  in  some  form  is  used.  No  house- 
keeper, it  would  seem,  can  aflFord  to  do  without  some  of  the  lalxir- 
saving  electrical  machines,  such  as  those  for  washing,  ironing, 
cooking,  and  cleaning.  A  few  only  of  the  typical  exhibits  need 
be  referred  to  here. 

The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  exhibited  detailed 
plans  showing  how  a  home  should  be  wired  and  where  outlets 
should  be  placed.  The  exhibit  also  included  samples  of  all  the 
types  of  wires,  c4bles  and  cords  essential  for  the  full  utilization 
of  the  many  domestic  appliances  which  relieve  household  work 
of  drudgery. 

Western  Electric  Co.  showed  a  complete  assortment  of  elec- 
trical appliances  for  the  home.  Five  essential  machines  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  were  shown,  namely,  the  clothes  washer, 
vacuum  sweeper,  dish  washer,  portable  sewing  machine,  and 
ironer. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  A  general 
display  of  electric  household  heating  devices  for  laundry,  kitchen 
and  nursery  was  augmented  by  an  exhibit  of  a  number  of  motor- 
driven  appliances  using  small  Westinghouse  motors.  This  in- 
cludes machines  for  washing,  ironing,  vacuum  cleaning  and  dish 
washing.  In  another  section  the  same  company  showed  a  complete 
motion  picture  equipment  using  a  Westinghouse  motor-generator 
set  to  transform  from  alternating  to  direct  current,  a  studio  light- 
control  outfit  for  motion  picture  work  and  an  outfit  for  charging 
vehicle^batteries. 

The  Elasticap  Co.  demonstrated  the  value  and  convenience  of 
Elasticaps,  molded  rubber  caps,  for  the  positive  insuLition  of  end 
splices  of  electric  wires.  They  do  away  with  the  usual  and  often 
unreliable  rubber  tape  method,  meet  all  requirements  of  the  fire 
underwriters,  and  are  approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc.  The  Elasticap  was  illustrated  and  described  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  March  1,  1920,  page  366. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  in  its  main  exhibit  show-ed  in  actual 
operation  many  of  the  latest  devices  and  apparatus  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  heat  of  electric  energy.  Of  special  interest  were  the 
following :  electric  arc  welding  equipment,  automatically  making 
perfect  welds  without  attendance;  electric  furnace,  heat-treating 
steel  parts  and  tempering  in  an  electrically  heated  oil  oven  for 
japanning  and  baking  foundry  cores ;  besides  various  other  in- 
dustrial heat  applications,  electric  vehicle  charging,  and  better 
lighting  equipment  of  industrial  establishments  emphasized  by 
an  exhibit  of  four  miniature  models  of  machine  shops.  The  re- 
sults of  research  work  in  the  insulating  material  field  made  an 
unusual  display. 
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Safety   and    Sanitation    for   Rubber  Mills   and   Calenders ; 


By   C.   B.   Mitchella' 


SAFETY  AND  SANITATION  fof  rubber  mills  and  calenders  covers 
so  many  opportunities  that  if  discussed  fully  it  would  fill  a 
large  volume.     Many  schemes  have  been  tried  with  varying 
success  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion that  this  paper  shall  present  only  the  most  important  pre- 
cautions and  the  most  successful  installations. 
EDUCATION  OF  OPERATOR 
Although  the  education  of  the  operator  is  the  most  important 
of  all  precautions  in  preventing  injuries  on  mills  and  calenders, 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  not  be  presented  in  detail;  instead, 
the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  mechanical  safeguards.     How- 
ever,  a    few      pointed    suggestions,   or    rules,    to    develop   mental 
alertness  of  the  operators  are  submitted  as  follows: 

GEinSRAL  RULES 

1.  Follow   instructions   of  your   foreman   and  your   inspectors 

only. 

2.  Wear   no   clothing  which   can   be   caught   in   the   machines, 
such  as  long  sleeves,  loose  neckties,  aprons  or  unbuttoned  jackets. 

3.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  job  all  the  time,  and  give  your  work 
your  entire  attention. 

4.  Keep  your  hands  off  moving  rolls. 

5.  Never  force  the  rubber  into  the  bite  of  the  rolls  with  your 
hands. 

6.  Never    oil,    clean    or    repair    your    machine    while    it    is    in 

motion. 

7.  When  cutting  stock  oflf  roll,  always  cut  below  the  center. 

8.  If  you  feel  ill,  or  in  such  condition  as  to  interfere  with 
your  work,  report  at  once  to  your  foreman. 

9.  Stop  machine  at  once  in  case  of  emergency.  Do  not  wait 
for  instructions. 

BT7LES  FOB  UILLS 

1.  Never  allow  your  hand  to  go  past  the  top  of  the  roll,  and 
never  reach  over  one  roll  to  work  on  the  other. 

2.  Watch  your  hands  when  the  rubber  folds  over.  Don't  let 
them  get  caught  in  the  folds.  Be  careful  in  doubling  the  ends 
of  batches  when  "batching  out." 

3.  Never  cross  arms  when  cutting  or  rolling  stock  from  the 
mill.  Learn  to  cut  and  roll  with  both  hands.  When  cutting 
from  left  to  right,  cut  with  right  hand  and  roll  with  left.  When 
cutting  from  right  to  left,  cut  with  left  hand  and  roll  with  right. 

4.  Never  take  anything  out  of  the  rolls  while  the  mill  is  in 
motion.     Stop  the  machinery. 

5.  Never  stand  on  the  mill  pan,  compound  boxes,  platforms 
or  makeshifts. 

6.  Never  work  with  one  hand  under  the  rolls  while  the  other 
is  above  them. 

7.  Take  care  not  to  catch  your  fingers  between  the  guide  and 

roll. 

8.  The  back  roll  of  the  mill  runs  faster  than  the   front.     Be 

careful. 

aULES  EOS  CALEKDEBS 

1.  Never  pick  stock  out  of  the  bite  of  the  rolls. 

2.  In  starting  end  of  liner  in  building  up  plies,  keep  your 
hands  at  least  six  inches  from  the  rolls. 

3.  Never   start   calender   unless   properly   signaled. 

SAFETY   IN   OPERATION   OF  MILLS 

SAFEGUARDS  ON  MILL  PARTS 
A  safety  throw-out  to   stop  the  mill   in  case  of  accident  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  throw-out  bar  heavy  enough   to   resist  the 
struggling   of   an   injured   operator,   placed   over   each   mill   roll. 


These  bars  should  be  located  six  feet  above  the  floor  upon  which 
the  operator  stands,  and  in  plan  be  located  18  to  21  inches  to 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  bite  of  the  rolls.  Fig.  1  illustrates  this 
double  type  of  throw-out.  The  cross  bars  are  made  of  one-inch 
steel  rods  rigidly  attached  to  the  double  levers. 

There  are  three  predominating  methods  of  cutting  off  the 
power  from  the  mills:  (1)  magnetic  clutch  brake  mounted  on 
motor  shaft;  (2)  mechanical  clutch  on  either  the  drive  gear 
of  the  mill,  or  on  the  motor  shaft;  (3)  dynamic  braking  of  the 
motor.  From  the  experience  the  writer  has  had  on  all  the  above 
types,  recommendation  is  made  to  use  either  the  magnetic  clutch 
brake,  or  the  dynamic  brake,  preferably  the  former,  and  the  dis- 
cussion is  confined  to  those  types  of  apparatus.  If  the  magnetic 
clutch  brake  is  used,  it  is  best  to  place  over  one  housing  of  each 
mill  an  electric  cut-out  switch.  Many  installations  of  mill  lines 
have  been  made  with  only  one  switch  for  the  whole  line,  the 
switch  being  operated  by  a  cable  running  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other,  or  operated  by  an  equivalent  rod.  This  method 
is  not  perfectly  reliable  because  of  the  lost  motion  due  to  the 
variable  tension  in  the  cable,  or  the  torsional  deflection  and 
binding  of  the  rod,  any  of  which  will  slow  down  responsiveness 
of  the  switch.  In  order  that  the  cut-out  switch  may  be  opened 
with  the  least  travel  of  the  safety  throw-out  bar,  the  switch  spindle 
should  be  geared  up  to  the  throw-out  lever  shaft  in  a  ratio  of 
about  five  to  one.  Consequently,  it  is  not  necessarj-  to  move  the 
safety  bar  a  distance  of  more  than  three  and  one-half  inches 
either  up  or  down.  The  travel  of  the  safety  bar  and  lever  is 
limited  by  an  adjustable  stop,  which  prevents  damage  to  the 
electric  switch  by  being  thrown  too  far,  and  which  makes  the 
safety  bar  more  rigid  to  resist  the  struggling  of  an  injured 
operator.  It  should  not  require  more  than  a  five-pound  force 
on  the  safety  bar  to  throw  the  switch. 

Tlie  electric  switch  should  be.  entirely  enclosed  so  that  dirt 
cannot  gather  on  contacts.  The  wiring  from  the  mill  switches 
should  be  carried  in  conduits  down  the  housing,  and  through 
the  mill  pits  to  the  panel  board  and  magnetic  clutch  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  brake  on  the  magnetic  clutch  should  be  operated 
by  a  counterweight  and  be  capable  of  bringing  the  mills  to  a 
complete  stop  in  no  greater  time  than  one  second.  While  the 
mills  are  running,  this  counterweight  is  held  inoperative  by  a 
solenoid  electrified  by  a  circuit  which  connects  the  mill  safety 
switches  and  the  clutch.  This  circuit  is  fed  through  circuit 
breakers  which  are  held  closed  by  a  solenoid  operated  latch. 
.After  the  clutch  circuit  is  broken  these  circuit  breakers  cannot 
be  closed  except  by  the  operator's  going  to  the  panel  board  and 
resetting  by  hand.  Therefore  the  clutch  cannot  be  engaged  if 
the  operator  should  first  close  the  safety  switch.  It  is  probably 
useless  to  describe  the  well-known  construction  of  the  magnetic 
clutch,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  briefly  that  this  clutch  is  of 
the  disk  type,  the  two  disks  being  drawn  together  by  electro- 
magnets. 

Dynamic  braking  is  accomplished  by  cutting  off  the  current 
which  feeds  the  motor  and  at  the  same  time  placing  a  low  re- 
sistance short  circuit  across  the  brushes  of  the  motor  armature. 
The  motor  then  acts  as  a  generator  requiring  considerable  driv- 
ing power.  Obviously  this  power  comes  from  the  rotating  parts 
of  the  mills,  decreasing  their  momentum.  As  the  speed  decreases, 
the  power  generated  by  the  motor  decreases  and  brings  the  motor 
and  mills  to  a  smooth  yet  rapid  stop. 


iPaper   read   before  the   Rubber   Division  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
at   Milwaukee.   Wisconsin,   September  30,    1920. 
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There  are  numerous  types  of  mechanical  ckitches  which  have 
been  apphcd  to  mill  drives,  most  of  them  without  brake.  Among 
these,  the  spiral  coil  clutch  and  a  disk  clutch  operated  by  com- 
pressed air  are  used  probably  more  than  other  types.  No  doubt 
a  mechanical  clutch  can  be  designed  for  quickly  cutting  off  the 
power,  but  a  great  many  of  these  clutches  now  in  use  do  not 
release  readily.  In  no  event  should  a  mechanical  clutch  be  in- 
stalled without  a  powerful  brake  in  connection  therewith. 

The  foregoing  methods  have  been  applied  principally  to  groups 
of  mills  driven  by  one  motor,  but  the  method  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  an  individual  mill  with  its  motor  drive.  An  indi- 
vidual clutch  for  each  mill  on  a  line  of  mills  is  not  so  advisable 
as  one  clutch  controlling  a  number  of  mills,  because  the  greater 
the  number  of  mills,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  and  the  quicker 
is   the  stop. 

It  is  possible  that  the  best  throw-out  mechanism  that  might 
be  devised  may  not  operate  when  most  needed,  and  therefore  it 
is  veo'  necessary  that  daily  inspection  and  tests  be  made  to 
determine  the  condition  of  these  safety  devices,  and  a  record  kept 
of  the  surface  travel  of  the  rolls.  No  day  should  begin  without 
this  test,  and  no  mill  should  be  operated  until  its  safety  throw- 
out  is  in  perfect  operating  condition.  Frequent  tests  with  the 
mills  loaded  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  surface  travel  of 
the   rolls. 

The  location  of  the  mill  pan  has  much  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  the  operator,  particularly  as  to  the  distance  which  the  operator 


may  he  increased  to  as  much  as  4  feet  6  inches  without  making 
it  difficult  to  feed  stock   into  the  mill. 

The  speed  of  the  mill  rolls  should  not  exceed  twenty-live  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Higher  speeds  cause  ditTiculty  and  danger 
in  cutting  and  rolling  of  stock. 

The  roll-adjusting  screw  which  projects  through  the  front  of 
the  housing  should  have  threads  of  large  lead,  so  that  the  mill 
rolls  may  be  separated  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  thereby 
releasing  an  operator  caught  between  the  rolls  before  he  can 
be  burned  seriously.  With  threads  of  large  lead,  the  adjusting 
screw  will  tend  to  back  off,  because  of  vibration,  but  this  can  be 
overcome  by  placing  a  quick  operating  clamp  back  of  the  head 
of  the  screw.  •  ''I'TT    '.  ( 

Between  the  roll-adjusting  screw  and  front-roll  bearing  is 
usually  placed  a  safety  breaking  cup.  This  cup  often  breaks  into 
many  small  pieces  which  frequently  strike  the  operator.  A  band 
or  screen  ought  to  be  placed  around  the  cup  to  confine  these 
pieces. 

Gears  ought  to  be  guarded  most  thoroughly  if  it  is  probable 
that  a  workman  may  be  compelled  to  be  adjacent  to  them.  It 
is  advisable  in  any  case  to  enclose  the  outside  perimeter  or  face 
of  gears  with  a  sheet  steel  band  to  prevent  oil  or  grease  from 
depositing  on  the  floor  of  the  pit.  For  most  thorough  guarding, 
a  solid  enclosure  of  steel  plate  should  be  provided  over  faces  of 
gears  and  down  the  sides  beyond  the  depth  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
point  of  contact   between   gears  covered   completely.      Projecting 


Fig.  1.     DoiHLE  Throuiu't  Tvfe 

OF    S.\FETV    Stop    Device 

FOR  Mills 


I'lG.  2.     Ei.ECTRic.\L  Wiring  From   Mill 
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Fig.  3.     The  Brake  on  the  Mag.m  tic- 
Clutch    Should   be    Operated    by 
A  Counterweight 


is  kept  from  the  face  of  the  rolls.  One  of  the  principal  precau- 
tions for  safety  in  mill  operations  is  to  prevent  the  operator 
from  placing  his  hands  beyond  the  top  of  the  nearest  roll.  It 
has  been  found  excellent  practice  to  have  the  least  distance  from 
the  bite  of  the  rolls  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  3  feet  8  inches  on  84- 
inch  mills,  and  3  feet  1  inch  on  60-inch  mills.  If,  for  any  reason, 
it  is  not  practical  to  locate  the  edge  of  the  pan  so  far  from  the 
rolls,  then  a  bar  or  pipe  guard  should  be  placed  at  the  equiva- 
lent location.  The  front  and  rear  edges  of  the  pan  should  be 
smooth,  preferably  turned  down  or  beaded,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the   workmen's  legs. 

The  height  of  the  top  of  the  mill  rolls  above  the  floor  upon 
which  the  operator  stands  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet  2 
inches.  A  height  less  than  this  gives  the  operator  too  great  an 
opportunity  to  place  his  hands  too  far  into  the  mill.     This  height 


keys,  and  other  projecting  revolving  parts,  as  well  as  spokes, 
ought  to  be  covered  with  removable  wire  mesh,  which  will  not 
prevent  visual  inspection  of  the  gear  parts.  Proper  door  open- 
ings must  be  provided  in  various  parts  of  the  guards,  to  facilitate 
inspection  of  the  gears,  and  the  guard  designed  so  that  it  may 
be  quickly  removed  when  necessary  to  repair  the  mill.  Guards 
should  be  attached  neatly  and  rigidly  to  a  machine  to  prevent 
rattling  or  sagging,  or  being  knocked  out  of  shape,  for  other- 
wise the  guard  may  suddenly  be  removed  by  a  self-appointed 
specialist,  because  of  its  being  an  aggravation  and  eyesore. 

If  there  is  no  passageway  between  the  ends  of  mills  set  in 
a  group,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  guard  the  gears  so 
thoroughly.  Instead,  a  pipe  railing,  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  high 
may  be  placed  between  the  mills  and  be  fastened  to  the  mill 
housings.     Pipe   railing,   with  gate,   should  be   set  around   motor 
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j)ancl  boards  and  other  electrical  equipment,  and  these  railings 
w  rapped  with  friction  tape,  particularly  where  workmen  operate 
the  electric  switch  and  may  be  in  contact  with  railing.  Pipe  rail- 
ings around  pits,  such  as  for  motor  drives,  are  often  covered 
with  steel  plate  from  floor  to  top  of  railing  so  that  materials 
may  be  stored  adjacently  without  falling  into  the  pit. 


1.  will  make  the  mill  room  a  safe  and  cheerful  place  to  work. 
.\n  inexpensive  lighting  unit  may  be  used,  the  reflector  being  of 
metal,  dome  type,  porcelain  enameled.  This  reflector  used  with 
a  bowl  enameled  type  C  lamp  of  high  wattage,  will  produce  a 
diffused,  high  intensity,  non-glaring  illumination.  However, 
where   ventilating   hoods   are   placed  above   the   mills   it   will   be 


FiG.4.      E.\CH  MiLLis  Proviued  WITH  A  Sheet  Ikon  Hood 

A  mixing  apron  is  desirable  for  continuously  feeding  rubber 
and  pigments  into  the  rolls.  This  apron  reduces  the  number  of 
manual  operations  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  feed 
the  mill  entirely  by  hand,  and  therefore  it  proportionately  re- 
<!uces  the  possibilities  of  injury  to  the  operator.  The  apron 
should  not  be  closer  than  five  inches  above  the  mill  pan. 
MISCELLANEOUS    SAFEGUARDS    AROUND    MILLS 

Many  injuries  have  resulted  by  workmen  falling  on  slippery 
mill  room  floors,  and  various  floor  coverings  such  as  rubber 
mats  and  non-slip  metal  have  been  provided  for  the  operator  to 
stand  upon.  These  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  except  that 
light  weight  non-slip  metal  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
cross  overs  between  mills  to  cover  the  pit  and  line  shaft,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  floor  for  repairs  to  equipment. 
A  non-slip  cement  floor  can  be  made  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
maintain  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Several  prominent  firms 
have  laid  such  floors  for  years  by  constructing  the  original  floor 
finish   with   a  carborundum   treatment  as   follows : 

Proceed  as  in  a  neat  cement  floor  finish  to  the  point  where  the 
area  has  first  been  wood  floated  to  a  level  surface  and  finished 
smooth  vifith  steel  floats,  then  sprinkle  the  finished  area  with  a 
dry  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  12-30  carborundum  grit 
and  two  parts  of  Portland  cement.  Wood  float  to  a  smooth  sur- 
fact  and  finish  with  steel  float.  Sprinkle  the  area  a  second  time, 
wood  float  to  a  smooth  surface  and  again  finish  with  a  steel 
float.  In  the  two  sprinklings  use  one  and  one-third  pounds  of 
carborundum  grit  to  each  square  yard  of  surface.  Cover  and 
keep  wet  seven  days,  or  longer,  the  same  as  for  neat  cement 
finish. 

The  above  method  will  make  a  floor  surface  which  is  con- 
siderably harder  than  the  ordinary  cement  finish.  This  method 
■can  also  be  used  in  combination  with  the  metallic  floor  hardeners. 

Several  accidents  have  been  attributed  to  improper  lighting 
of  mill  rooms.  Momentary  blindness  of  workman  caused  by  ex- 
cessive glare  of  lamps  may  be  the  cause  of  a  workman  making 
a  wrong  movement.  A  poor  lighting  system  will  produce  fatigue 
due  to  continuous  eye  strain.  A  general  lighting  system  of  uni- 
formly spaced  units  distributing  light  equally  over  th?  whole 
mill  room,  with  an  intensity  of  5  foot-candles,  as  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  5.    Mill  Pits  and  Switchboards  Should  be  Safeguarded 

necessary  to  install  a  local  lamp  under  the  hood  in  such  a  loca- 
tion that  it  will  be  up  and  out  of  the  normal  vision.  This  lamp 
should  be  covered  with  a  heavy  cage  to  protect  it  from  breakage. 
The  intensity  of  light  on  the  mill  rolls  should  be  the  same  as 
provided  in  the  general  lighting  system.  This  is  important,  for 
if  the  light  on  mill  rolls  were  different  from  that  outside  the 
hood,  eye  strain  would  be  produced,  with  resulting  discomforts 
and  hazards. 

SAFEGUARDING    HEALTH    IN    MILL    ROOM 

Ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  equally  important  with  mechani- 
cal safeguards.  It  is  possible  that  a  workman  can  operate  for  a 
lifetime  a  machine  having  not  a  single  safeguard,  but  not  so,  if 
he  is  compelled  to  work  in  a  poorly  ventilated,  dirty  room,  for 
he  may  eventually  become  as  much  if  not  more  of  a  physical 
wreck  as  though  he  had  been  injured  on  his  machine.  Bad 
ventilation  and  dry,  dusty  atmosphere  dull  the  workman,  and  slow 
down  his  productiveness.  In  mill  rooms  the  installation  of  a 
ventilating  system  is  absolutely  necessary.  Oftentimes  natural 
ventilation  may  accomplish  fairly  good  results,  especially  in  a 
small  mill  room  having  a  high  ceiling.  However,  it  is  impossible 
to  handle  a  few  pigments,  such  as  lampblack,  zincs  and  leads,  as 
well  as  soapstone,  satisfactorily,  without  mechanical  ventilation. 
The  ideal  ventilating  system  is  one  which  will  heat,  ventilate, 
clean  and  humidify  the  air.  Local  conditions  and  first  cost  often 
prevent  a  near  approach  to  this  ideal.  Because  the  maintenance 
of  air  washers  handling  rubber  pigments  has  been  difficult,  many 
systems  have  been  installed  without  the  \.ashers,  with  success.  A 
brief  description  of  such  a  system  is  as  follows: 

Heat,  dust,  and  fumes  arising  over  the  mills  are  carried  away 
by  an  exhaust  system.  Each  mill  is  provided  with  a  sheet  iron 
hood  covering  the  mill.  The  under  side  of  this  hood  should 
not  be  less  than  6  feet  6  inches  above  the  floor  upon  which  the 
workman  stands.  Fig.  4  illustrates  this  hood  and  the  air  ducts. 
The  two  sides  of  the  hood  over  the  housings  are  enclosed  with 
sheet  iron,  but  the  front  and  rear  are  open.  However,  conditions 
often  demand  that  canvas  curtains  on  spring  rollers  be  mounted 
upon  the  front  or  rear  of  the  hood  to  prevent  the  operator 
actually  throwing  compounds  across  the  rolls  and  out  on  other 
side   of   the   mill.     Fig.   4-A    illustrates    a    cross-section    of   the 
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preferred  type  of  mill  hood.  The  preferred  type  is  the  ordinary 
box  style  of  hood  with  the  air  duct  connected  to  the  middle  of 
the  top  through  a  flared  connection.  This  style  uf  hood  insures 
that  the  air  currents  carrying  dust  and  heat  from  workmen  will 
go  directly  to  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  hood,  where  the  duct 
connection  is  made.  An  alternate  type  of  hood  is  also  illustrated 
in  Fig.  4-A.  This  type  of  hood  has  a  so-called  false  ceiling 
which  makes  a  small  space  through  which  the  air  passes  near  the 
outside  edges  of  the  hood.  This  small  space  creates  a  higher 
velocity  near  the  edges  of  the  hood.  There  is  also  an  opening  in 
the  top  of  this  ceiling  directly  into  the  air  duct.  This  alternate 
type  does  not  carry  all  the  dust-laden  air  directly  from  operator  to 
the  middle  of  the  hood.  It  has  the  objection  of  carrying  a  great 
portion  of  the  dust  to  the  front  or  rear  edge,  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  rolling  out  from  underneath  the  hoods,  and  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  this  last  objection  to  main- 
tain a  very  high  velocity  of  air  which  will  actually  carry  away 
all  of  the  dust. 

In  the  preferred  type  a  slower  air  velocity  may  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  found  that  near  the  center  of  the  hood  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  dust  actually  drops  back  onto  the  rolls  and  is 
mixed  in  with  the  rubber.  This  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
this  type  of  hood,  for  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  an  air 
washer,  and  the  small  amount  of  dust  which  is  carried  away 
through  the  ducts  is  easily  collected.  The  hood  should  be  con- 
nected to  the  air  ducts  by  a  flexible  connection  so  that  the  vibra- 
tion created  on  the  mill  will  not  be  carried  to  the  ducts  and 
cause  leaky  joints.  The  ducts  are  carried  to  a  centrifugal  multi- 
vane  exhaust  fan  which  discharges  into,  preferably,  a  vertical 
flue  carried  to  the  top  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of  a  one- 
story  building  it  is  preferable  to  carry  this  exhaust  flue  at  least 
forty  feet  above  the  ground  level.  At  the  base  of  this  flue  is  a 
collecting  chamber  located  below  the  entrance  of  the  fan  duct, 
into  which  nearly  all  the  dust  descends  by  gravity  and  may  be 
removed  through  a  cleaning  door.  For  an  84-inch  mill  the  volume 
of  air  for  the  preferred  type  of  hood  is  3,800  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute, at  a  velocity  of  1,300  feet  per  minute.  The  static  pressure 
necessary  to  be  maintained  in  the  ducts  varies  according  to  the 
design  of  the  ducts  and  the  length  of  runs.  Such  pressure  will 
rarely  exceed  one  and  one-half  inches  of  water. 

In  order  to  offset  the  large  volume  of  air  removed  from  the 
mill  room  through  the  hoods,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  in  fresh 
air.  In  suttmier  time  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  opening  the 
windows,  but  in  winter  it  is  necessary  to  force  heated  air  into 
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Fig.  4-A.    The  Preferred  and  the  Alternate  Type  of  Hood 

the  room  by  fans.  This  air  ought  to  be  heated  to  about  90  de- 
grees F.  and  distributed  equally  over  the  entire  room.  It  is  also 
possible,  in  order  to  save  expense  of  heating  the  entire  volume 
of  air,  to  recirculate  a  portion  fed  into  the  flue  by  exhaust  fans, 
and  also  to  draw  air  from  other  portions  of  the  building,  pre- 
ferably from  stair  and  elevator  towers. 

With  the  best  type  of  ventilating  system,  as  described,  there  is 


still  an  opportunity-  for  dust  to  collect  in  various  parts  of  the 
mill  room.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  is  from  dusting 
batches  of  stock  with  bags  of  soapstone.  This  dust  will  ac- 
cunnilate  on  the  floor  and  stock  racks.  To  keep  these  parts  of  the 
building  and  floor  in  the  cleanest  condition  a  vacuum  cleaner  is 
advisable.  With  this  system  of  cleaning  there  is  no  dust  stirred 
up,  as  is  the  case  with  brooms  or  brushes,  and  the  cleaning  is 
more  easily  facilitated.  With  the  vacuum  cleaner  system  one  man 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  to  clean  3,500  square  feet 
of  floor  per  hour.  This  system  is  also  very  desirable  to  clean 
walls,  ceilings,  pipes,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  motors. 
Another  aid  to  cleanliness  is  the  running  of  curbs  around  all 
pits,  so  that  rubbish,  etc.,  may  not  be  kicked  into  them. 

SAFETY  IN  OPERATION  OF  CALENDERS 

SAFEGUARDS   ON   CALENDER   PARTS 

The  various  methods  of  quickly  stopping  mills,  previously  de- 
scribed, arc  equally  adaptable  to  calenders.  The  dynamic  braking 
of  the  motor  is  perhaps  most  simply  applied  and  operated  and  re- 
quires no  extra  floor  space.  A  throw-out  bar  is  necessary  in 
both  front  and  rear  of  the  calender,  and  this  bar  should  be  a 
steel  rod  or  pipe,  and  be  placed  full  width  between  the  calender 
housings. 

Signal  bells,"or  their  equal,  should  give  warning  each  time  the 
calender  is  to  start  or  stop ;  one  bell  to  be  so  connected  that  any 
workman  may  signal  when  he  desires  the  calender  started  or 
stopped,  and  another  bell  directly  connected  with  the  motor  con- 
troller or  other  starting  and  stopping  device.  The  latter  bell 
will  automatically  give  warning  to  all  workmen.  If  calenders 
are  operated  in  trains,  the  safety  appliances  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  operation  of  any  one  of  the  safety  switches  on  the 
various  calenders  will  instantly  stop  the  entire  train.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  train  of  calenders  should  be  as  a  unit,  and  under  the 
control  of  one  operator,  the  only  person  who  can  start  the 
machines. 

All  switches  and  control  boards  should  be  of  the  enclosed  type, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  be  in  contact  with  live 
parts.  Control  panels  are  best  situated  in  a  separate  room  open 
only  to  authorized  electricians.  Rubber  floor  mats  are  necessary 
in  front  and  rear  of  all  control  boards. 

Feeding  stock  into  calenders  has  caused  more  accidents  on 
these  machines  than  any  other  operation.  Nearly  all  of  them 
resulted  from  feeding  fabric  or  sheet  rubber  into  the  calender 
rolls,  and  into  the  wind-up.  Statistics  show  that  comparatively 
few  accidents  have  occurred  from  feeding  batched  gum,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  any  should  occur.  A  sheet  metal  table 
about  twelve  inches  wide  and  the  same  length  as  the  rolls,  lo- 
cated about  six  inches  below  the  bite  of  the  rolls,  will  hold  the 
gum  while  feeding.  If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  small  pieces  of 
gum  this  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden  paddle  or 
pusher. 

Feeding  fabric  or  sheet  gum  is  not  so  easily  accomplished,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  place  his  hands  close  to  the  rolls, 
unless  it  is  possible  to  use  a  guard  which  will  also  assist  in 
starting  the  fabric  into  the  rolls.  Although  numerous  efforts 
have  been  made,  it  seems  that  no  really  efficient  guards  of  this 
type  have  been  devised,  and  experimental  ones  have  generally  met 
antagonism  from  the  workmen  as  being  a  hindrance  to  rapid 
and  successful  work.  Such  a  safeguard  is  most  needed  to  feed 
sheet  stock  between  closed  rolls,  but  the  space  available  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  safety  without  impeding  production  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  workmen  to  place  the  sheet  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance   from   the   rolls. 

If  a  calender  does  not  require  the  two  bottom  rolls  to  be  in 
contact  with  each  other,  and  if  the  bottom  roll  is  used  only 
as  an  idler  roll  to  return  the  stock  to  other  side  of  calender,  then 
the  bottom   roll   should   be  lowered   about  three   inches   so   that 
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a  man's  arm'  can  pass  between  tlie  rolls  and  not  be  pinched. 
\\  here  the  rolls  cannot  be  thus  separated,  it  may  be  possible  to 
separate  them  to  such  an  extent  that  a  guard  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. A  guard  used  in  several  factories  consists  of  two  hori- 
zontal steel  plates  about  VA  inches  apart,  extending  in  between 
the  rolls.     (See  Fig.  7.)     The  lower  plate  does  not  extend  so  far 
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inwardly  as  the  upper  plate,  and  this  allows  workman  to  place 
the  stock  on  the  lower  roll ;  and  if  the  travel  of  the  roll  should 
carry  his  fingers  forward  they  will  strike  the  upper  plate  with- 
out harm.  To  be  successful,  this  guard  must  be  constructed  very 
heavily,  and  be  very  rigidly  attached  to  the  machin?.  A  scraper 
bar  is  attached  to  the  lower  section  of  the  guard  after  the  guard 
is  in  place,  and  so  adjusted  to  the  roll  that  there  is  only  a  very 
small  clearance  between  the  scraper  and  the  roll.  This  scraper 
is  for  any  stock  which  may  get  around  the  lower  roll  and  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  roll  up  under  the  guard  and  bend  it 
out  of  shape.  It  must  be  urged  most  forcefully  that  a  man  who 
is  working  on  a  calender  with  separated  rolls  shall  never  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  calender  having  its  rolls  in  contact,  for  the 
knowledge  of  not  being  subjected  to  danger  on  the  first  type, 
forms  a  habit  of  placing  the  hands  between  the  rolls,  and  this 
habit  will  unconsciously  be  continued  on  the  latter  type  and  re- 
sult in  severe  injury. 

All  wind-ups  and  let-oflfs  should  have  a  stationary  hand-wheel 
for  adjusting  the  tension  in  stock.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  mounting  the  hand-wheel  on  the  wind-up  bearing,  the  outside 
of  the  bearing  having  screw  threads  upon  which  the  hand-wheel 
adjusts  itself  against  the  friction  disk.  To  hold  the  stock  shell 
bar  within  the  wind-up  spindle,  a  smooth  ring  should  slide  on 
the  spindle  and  cover  the  end  of  the  bar.  This  ring  can  he  locked 
in  position  by  a  pin  with  a  spring.  No  projecting  set-screws  or 
pins  should  be  placed  on  any  revolving  part  of  the  wind-up. 

All  idler  rolls  ought  to  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  cal- 
ender rolls.  Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  stock  passes  be- 
tween the  idler  and  the  calender  rolls,  for  serious  accidents  have 
occurred  where  the  operator  was  caught  by  the  stock  and  drawn 
between  the  rolls. 

Gear  guards  and  pipe  railings  as  described  under  the  subject 
of  mills,  are  equally  adaptable  on  calenders.  Fig.  6  illustrates 
excellent  guards. 

Non-slip  floors  are  particularly  necessary  around  calenders. 
A  concrete  floor  with  carborundum  treatment,  previously  de- 
scribed, will  not  become  slippery  from  scapstone  because  the 
grains  of  carborundum  cut  the  soapstone  and  prevent  it  from 
adhering  to  the  floor  finish.  Between  the  housings  of  the  cal- 
ender it  is  usually  not  practical  to  lay  a  concrete  floor,  and  there- 
fore a  metal  floor  predominates.  This  metal  floor  surface  ought 
to  be  rough.  Objections  are  often  heard  against  this,  and  it  is 
contended  that  a  rough  floor  may  damage  the  tail  end  of  the 


stock  which  drags  along  the  floor  before  being  wound  up.  How- 
ever, this  objection  is  greatly  overdrawn.  Fig.  6  shows  such  a 
floor  under  a  calender  which  has  been  doing  a  high  grade  of 
work  for  years. 

Illumination  for  calender  work  is  important,  not  only  to  safe- 
guard the  workman,  but  particularly  to  produce  work  of  highest 
quality.  Too  many  calenders  are  being  operated  with  local  lights 
attached  to  the  macliine.  The  general  lighting  system  described 
for  mill  rooms  is  recommended  for  calender  rooms,  except  that 
tlic  maximum  amount  of  light  should  be  given  the  calenders,  and 
a  lower  intensity  in  the  aisles.  The  intensity  on  the  calenders 
ought  to  be  10  foot-candles  uniform  lighting,  and  about  5  to 
6  foot-candles  uniformly  in  the  aisles.  If  glare  is  eliminated  this 
difference  in  intensity  will  not  produce  eye  strain. 

The  tendency  in  calender  work  has  been  toward  increased 
width  of  stock  and  greater  lengths,  which  has  produced  rolls  of 
slock  of  great  weight  and  unwieldy  size,  and  consequently  greater 
chance  of  injury  to  operator.  Careful  consideration  of  methods 
of  handling  heavy  rolls  of  stock  becomes  very  impcjrtant.  An 
electric  or  air  hoist  mounted  on  a  trolley  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  (|uickest  means  of  lifting  these  rolls. 

A  calender  may  produce  excessive  heat  or  fumes,  making  it 
advisable  to  install  a  ventilating  hood  above,  and  connected  to  an 
exhaust  fan.  However,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  high  calender 
room,  preferably  one  story,  with  saw-tooth  skylights  to  give 
good  ventilation  and  light.  If  the  room  has  a  low  ceiling  then 
mechanical  ventilation  is  necessary,  especially  during  summer 
months   and   times  of  high   humidity. 

Where  excessive  soapstone  or  stock  dusting  accumulates  on 
the  floor  under  the  calender  wind-up  and  let-off,  a  suction  system 
should  be  provided.  This  dust  should  fall  onto  and  through  a 
latticed  or  perforated  floor  into  a  chamber  from  which  it  is  drawn 
into  a  duct  and  thence  to  a  fan  exhausting  into  a  stack  as  de- 
scribed  for  mill   room   ventilation. 

The  vacuum  cleaner  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  cleaning 
of  liners  and  this  obviates  most  of  the  flying  dust  around  calen- 
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Fig.  7.    An  Efficient  Calender  Guard 

der  let-offs  and  wind-ups.  A  vacuum  cleaner  is  of  even  more 
importance  in  a  calender  room  than  in  a  mill  room,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  benefit  to  workmen,  tliere  is  an  extreme  necessity 
for  cleanliness  of  calendered  stock.  All  pits  and  openings  in  the 
floors  should  be  free  from  rubbish  and  grease,  and  should  have 
proper  curbs  around  them. 

CONCLUSION 
The    foregoing    descriptions    have    covered    mechanical    safe- 
guards which  for  a  large  part  depend  upon  a  little  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  workmen  in  providing  personal  care.     Workmen 
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should  be  educated  to  know  thoroughly  the  dangers  which  a  safe- 
guard covers,  that  they  inay  furnish  the  precautions  which  the 
safeguard  cannot.  It  may  be  possible  to  safeguard  a  machine 
so  thoroughly  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  workman  to  in- 
jure himself  dehberately,  but  with  the  result  that  the  workman 
would  eventually  dismiss  from  his  mind  any  thought  of  danger. 


It  would  be  folly  to  place  such  a  man  on  another  machine  which 
cannot  be  so  well  guarded.  Thorough  education  in  safety  is, 
after  all,  the  most  important  requirement,  and  it  not  only  pro- 
vides protection  in  his  mechanical  duties,  but  it  expands  his  men- 
tal capacity  and  alertness  to  provide  protection  for  himself  and 
his  fellow-men  at  all  times,  everywhere. 


The  Effect  of  Certain  Accelerators  Upon  the  Properties  of  Vulcanized 

Rubber— ir 


By  G.  D.  KraU  and  A.  H.  Flower' 


IN  A  RECENT  p.^PER,'  H.  P.  Stcvens  has  given  new  figures,  and 
from  them  made  a  number  of  deductions  in  regard  to  certain 
discrepancies  befween  results  obtained  by  the  present  authors* 
and  earlier  results  obtained  by  him.'  We  do  not  entirely  agree  that 
these  latest  deductions  will  suffice  for  the  complete  coordination 
of  his  former  results  with  ours.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
repetition  and  amplification  of  our  former  e.Kperiments,  including 
work  with  extra  light  instead  of  heavy  calcined  magnesia. 

This  work  was  carried  out  with  a  sample  of  the  rubber  pre- 
viously employed  and  also  with  another  rubber  of  similar  physical 
appearance.  Entirely  different  results  were  obtained  with  the  two 
rubbers.  In  neither  instance,  however,  was  extra  light  magnesia 
found  to  develop  greater  activity  than  Accelerator  A,  and,  in  one 
case,  it  was  markedly  inferior  to  the  latter.  In  both  cases  where 
Accelerator  A  was  employed,  the  load  required  to  effect  a  given 
extension  led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  if  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  rate  of  cure. 

As  these  results  were  obtained  with  accelerators  of  definite  com- 
position and  purity,  the  differences  may  be  attributed  to  variations 
existing  in  the  rubbers  themselves,  and  most  probably  in  the  na- 
ture, amount,  or  condition  of  the  extraneous  materials  present. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  this  extraneous  matter  was  extract- 
able  with  acetone,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  relative  effect 
of  the  two  accelerators  upon  the  two  rubbers  after  extraction. 
Since  the  nature  of  the  substances  removed  by  the  extraction'  was 
not  studied,  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  correlate  the  effect  of  the 
extra  light  magnesia  with  any  definite  one  of  the  extraneous  sub- 
stances originally  present  in  the  rubber.  Certain  facts,  however, 
have  been  well  enough  established  to  deserve  brief  consideration. 

It  was  noted  by  Spence'  that  the  nitrogen  in  rubber  was  not 
entirely  of  protein  origin,  and  that  nitrogenous  bodies  of  well- 
defined  alkaloidal  character  could  be  detected  in  the  acetone  ex- 
tract of  Para  rubber.  This  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Spence 
and  Kratz'  for  plantation  crepe  (Hez'ea),  although  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  protein  material  in  the  two  rubbers  was 
found.  Further,  certain  of  their  results  indicated  that  in  planta- 
tation  Hezva  the  non-protein  nitrogenous  substance  was  not  easily 
extractable  with  acetone.  Dekkar'  also  noted  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  in  the  acetone  extract,  and  gave  figures  for  nitrogen 
distribution  in  the  extracted  rubber  and  its  acetone  extract  which 
closely  confirmed  those  originally  obtained  by  Spence.  Prior  to 
Dekkar's  observations,  Beadle  and  Stevens"  noted  that  the  rate 
of  vulcanization  of  certain  rubbers  decreased  if  the  rubbers  were 
previously  extracted  with  acetone.  After  vulcanization  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  acetone-extracted  samples  were  so  greatly 
impaired,  due  either  to  the  loss  of  the  resin  or  the  physical  effect 
of  the  solvent  upon  the  rubber,  that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
cure  was  considered  of  secondary  importance. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  removal  of  the  acetone- 
soluble  nitrogenous  constituent  is  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  cure  of  the  rubbers,  rather  than  either  of  the 
causes  originally  assigned  by  Beadle  and  Stevens."  This  is  also 
in  accordance  with  the  later  results  of  Eaton,  Grantham  and  Day," 
and  of  Stevens,"  wherein  the  accelerating  substance  of  plantation 


Hcvca  rubber  was  found  to  be  an  organic  base  or  mixture  of 
bases,  probably  formed  by  the  degradation  of  the  protein  portion 
of  the  nitrogenous  material  originally  present  in  the  rubber." 

The  possibility  that  magnesia  may  hasten  this  degradation,  with 
the  formation  of  an  accelerator  similar  to  that  produced  liy  the 
biological  decomposition  of  the  proteins,  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Eaton"  in  commenting  upon  the  patent  of  Esch." 

In  view  of  the  well-known  action  of  many  synthetic  organic 
accelerators  in  the  presence  of  certain  mineral  oxides,  such  as 
that  obtained  by  Cranor"  with  zins  oxide,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  effect  of  small  amounts  of  magnesia  in  accelerat- 
ing the  vulcanization  of  rubber  is  of  a  secondary  or  contributory, 
rather  than  a  primary  nature,  and  consists  largely  in  effecting  a 
response  from  the  natural  accelerator  in  the  rubber.  This  finds 
further  confirmation  in  the  observation  of  Stevens  in  his  previous 
paper,  wherein  he  pointed  out  that  the  accelerating  effect  of 
extra-light  magnesia  decreases  when  a  sulphur  coefficient  of 
2.0  to  2.5  has  been  attained.  At  this  point,  increased  amounts  of 
magnesia  would  have  no  effect,  as  they  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  by  the  natural  accelerator,  which  is  present  in 
the  same  definite  and  limited  amount  in  all  of  the  mixtures." 

The  same  would  not  be  true  for  Accelerator  A,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  primary  accelerator  and  is  present  in  the  various 
mixtures  in  increasing  amounts  up  to  1  per  cent  of  the  rubber. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  terms 
"effect  of  accelerators"  and  "action  of  accelerators."  This  paper 
deals  primarily  with  the  effect  produced  by  certain  accelerators 
upon  the  sulphur  coefficient  and  the  physical   properties  of  the 
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'  Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Paper  read 
before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  Society  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  1216 
1920: 

-  The  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

»  The  India-Rubber  Journal,   58   (1919).   52?. 

*  Oieinical  and  Metallurgical   Engineering,   20   (1919).  417. 

^Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Z7  (1918),   156t. 

°  .\    qualitative    determination    showed    llie    presence    of    nitrogen 
extracts   of   both    rubbers. 

^  Herbert   Wright,    "Hcvea    Brasiliensis,    or    Para   Rubber,"    1912, 
London. 

s  KolloidZeitschrift.    14    (1914),   268. 

8  Communications  of  the  Netberland  Government  Institute  for  Advising 
the  Rubber  Trade  nnd  the  Rubber  Industry,  Part  II,  p.   55. 

'"International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  25   (1912).  581. 

'1  In  a  previous  paper  [The  Journal  of  Engineering  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry, 12  (1920),  317],  we  liave  mentioned  that  results  obtained  with  certain 
syntlietic  organic  substances  indicate,  in  some  cases,  that  the  accelerator 
may  be  clnsely  l)ound  to  tlie  rubber.  Should  this  also  be  found  true  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  accelerator,  the  removal  of  this  substance  by  extraction 
would  markedly  impair  the  pliysical  properties  of  the  .sample  after  vulcaniza- 
tion, as  well  as  slow  down  the  rate  of  cure.     (Compare  with  footnote  25.) 

"  "Vari.ibility  in  Plantation  Rubber,"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  35    (1916).   715. 

"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  36   (1917),  365. 

'*  The  protein  portion  of  this  nitrogenous  material  which  is  in.soIublc  in 
rcctone  and  benzene  has  been  shown  to  act  as  an  accelerator  (Beadle  and 
Stevens.  Kolloid-Zeitschrift.  11  (1912),  61;  12  (1913).  46:  14  (1914).  91). 
It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  present  in  relatively  large  amount  as 
compared  with  the  acetone-soluble  constituent.  As  it  does  not,  however, 
respond  to  magnesia  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter  substance,  and,  as 
certain  results  (not  included  in  this  paper)  indicate  that  the  extraction  with 
acetone  docs  not  cause  a  marked  degradation  of  this  protein  material  into 
the  soluble  varietv,  we  have  not  made  reference  to  it. 

"'Agricultural  ilullclin  Federated  Malay  States,  5   (1915),  38. 

"German  Patent  273,482   (November  22,  1912). 

"The  India  Rubber  World.  61    (1919),  137. 

*^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dekkar's  figures  for  the  nitrogen  in  the 
2cetone  extract  of  TIevea  crene  'when  calculated  on  a  protein  basis)  are 
very  close  to  the  amounts  of  the  accelerators  cmploj'ed  in  these  experiments. 
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rubber  after  vulcanization.  The  action  of  these  accelerators,  per 
sc,  is  another  problem  entirely.  We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  in  many  instances  both  the  action  and  effect  of  organic  ac- 
celerators are  dependent  in  great  extent  upon  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain mineral  substances  in  the  mixture. 

EXPERIMENTAL   PART" 

The  experimental  procedure  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
of  our  former  experiments.  Essentially  it  differs  from  that  of 
Stevens  only  in  the  method  of  vulcanizing,  and  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  straight  pieces  for  physical  tests  in  place  of  the  rings  em- 
ployed by  him.  The  relative  effects  of  vulcanization  in  steam  and 
in  a  platen  press  are  commented  upon  later. 

Two  samples  of  thin,  pale,  first  latex  crepe  (Hevea)  were 
used.  Sample  408  was  from  the  lot  of  rubber  that  was  used 
in  our  former  experiments,  while  Sample  444  was  chosen  from 
another  lot  of  equally  good  appearance,  which  was  found  to  have 
different  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  whep  employed 
in  factory  mixtures. 

A  partial  analysis  of  the  two  rubbers  gave  the  following 
results.  No  great  importanife,  however,  is  attached  to  the  figures 
for  total  nitrogen. 

No.  408,  No.  444, 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


Total   ash    O-i 

Acetone   extract    .' 2.6j^ 

Total  nitrogen    "19 


0.29 
2.99 
0.20 


The  extra  light  magnesia  (specific  gravity  3.4S)  was  the  best 
grade  obtainable.  It  lost  4.00  per  cent  on  ignition,  after  which 
it  contained  93.67  per  cent  MgO.  Accelerator  A  was  prepared 
by  the  condensation  of  an  amine  with  formaldehyde  and  was 
C.  P.  grade. 

The  conditions  of  milling  and  making  physical  tests  were 
identical  with  those  previously  employed,  but,  as  comparisons 
were  made  after  the  method  of  Stevens,  the  physical  properties  of 
the  different  mixtures  at  break  have  been  omitted. 

Sulphur  determinations  were  made  by  our  method""  in  place 
of  that  of  Rosensiein-Davies."  The  coefficients  represent  the 
combined  sulphur  of  vulcanization  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  rubber  in  the  mixture. 

Throughout  the  work  all  cures  were  made  in  a  platen  press  of 
the  usual  type.  Stevens'  samples  were  wrapped  with  cloth  and 
vulcanized  in  steam." 

Experiment  I.  This  work  consisted  virtually  of  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  work,  using  the  sample  of  rubber  (No.  408)  pre- 
viously employed,  but  substituting  extra  light  magnesia  for  the 
heavy  calcined   material   used   in   our   former   experiments.     The 
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results  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  I,""  and  the  relation  between 
sulphur  coefficients  and  amount  of  accelerator  is  shown  graphi- 
cally in  Fig.  1.  The  relation  between  the  amount  of  accelerator 
and  the  load  required  to  effect  a  given  extension  is  also  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  In  both  cases  these  results  confirm  previous  ones,  even 
to   the   shape   of   the   curves   themselves.     As   has   already  been 


stated,  if  accelerators  (such  as  our  Accelerator  A)  are  present 
in  the  mixture  even  in  small  amount,  it  is  evident  that  the  load 
required  to  effect  a  given  extension  is  not  a  measure  of  the  phy- 
sical projKTties  of  the  mixture,  nor  is  it  a  reliable  criterion  of 
the  rate  of  cure  of  the  vulcanized  mixtures. 


Table  I — Tests  on  Rubber  No.  408 


Acceler- 
ator 

Extra 
light      ■ 
magnesia 


Accel 
erator  A- 


Accel- 

erator 

Per 

Cent 

Con- 
trol 
0.10 
0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
L  1.00 
Con- 
trol 
0.10 
0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 


Sulphur 
Coemcient 


I.oad  in  Hectograms 
per  Sq.  Mm.  to  Effect  Extension 


,9 > 

Actual    Excess  Actual  Excess  Actual  Excess  Actual  Excess 


-1  to  7- 


-!  to  8- 


-1  to  < 


0.580 
0.704 
0.916 
1.874 
2.553 
2.599 

0.580 
1.356 
1.987 
2.925 
3.309 
3.603 


0.124 
0.336 
1.294 
1.973 
2.019 


0.776 
1.407 
2.345 
2.729 
3.023 


0.34 
0.58 
1.03 
2.09 
3.03 
3.21 

0.34 
0.88 
1.70 
2.14 
2.16 
2.30 


0.24 
0.69 
1.65 
2.69 
2.87 


0.54 
1.36 
1.80 
1.82 
1.96 


0.42 
0.74 
1.37 
3.20 
4.84 
5.17 

0.42 
1.10 
2.25 
2.77 
2.72 
2,98 


0.32 
0.95 
2.78 
4.42 
4.75 


0.68 

1.83 
2.35 
2.30 
2.56 


0.50 
0.94 
1.98 
5.11 
8.17 
8.92 

0.50 
1.61 
3.57 
4.23 
4.32 
4.81 


0.44 
1.48 
4.61 

7.65 
8.42 


1.11 
3.07 
3.73 
3.82 
4.31 
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Experiment  II.     This  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  Experiment 
I  upon  Sample  444.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  II,  and  the 
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Fig.  2.    Relation   Between  Coefficient  of  Vulcanization  and  Load  at  a 
Given    Extension 

relation  between  sulphur  coefficients  and  the  amount  of  accelerator, 
and  between  the  amount  of  accelerator  and  the  load  required  to 
effect  a  given  extension,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  On  the  basis  of 
the  sulphur  coefficients.  Accelerator  A  and  extra  light  magnesia 
appear  to  be  of  almost  equal  activity;  or,  conversely,  Sample 
444  vulcanizes  at  the  same  rate  with  either  accelerator.  When 
judged  by  the  load  required  to  effect  a  given  extension,  however, 
extra  light  magnesia  appears  to  be  much  the  more  active.  As  it 
is  now  almost  .£»enerally  conceded  that  sulphur  coefficients 
afford  the  most  reliable  indication  of  the  state  of  cure,  the  load 
required  to  effect  a  given  extension  is  again  seen  to  be  unreliable 
as  an  indication  of  the  rate  of  cure  of  accelerated  mixtures. 
These  results  have  strengthened  our  former  opinion  that  unless 
a  complete  series  of  stress-strain  measurements  are  made,  when 


>»  In  collaboration  with   Bernard  .T.    Shapiro. 

»The  India  Ruhhcr  World,  61    C1920),  356. 

=iThe   Chcmisl-An.-iIvst,    15    (1916).   4. 

~-  Stevens  in  his  first  paper  on  this  subject  has  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  a  difference  m  the  rate  of  cure  uf  accelerated  mixtures  when  vulcanized 
in  dry  heat.  We  have  found  similar  mixtures  which  contained  magnesia  to 
show  increasingly  laree  sulphur  coefficients  when  vulcanized,  respectively, 
in  dry  heat,  pl.-'.tcn  press,  and  open  "itpani.  This  was  not  found  to  be  true, 
however,  for  mixtures  which  contained  organic  accelerators.  With  the  latter, 
results  obtained  in  a  platen  press  were  frequently  higher  than  thi-se  ob- 
tained in  open  steam.  Evidently  many  organic  accelerators  are  partially 
soluble  in,  or  volatile  with  steam  and.  consequently,  results  obtained  with 
these  substances  in  .-ipen  steam  are  apt  to  be  low.  This  i>oinl  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  difference  in  the 
results  obtained  by  Stevens  and  ourselves.  We  have  found  that  most  uni- 
form results  are  obtained  with   samples  encased  in  molds  and  vulcanized  in 

open   steam.  .       .  .        t,  ,,•,..,- 

"=  The  results  obtained  and  rhown  in  this  table  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  ariginallv  finnd,  and  which  were  given  in  Table  I  of  our  former 
paper.  This  discrepancy  may  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  rubber 
itself,   as  the    sample   used    in 


the 


,-.-    -    present   instance   had   aged    for   over  one 

year'in"roll  form  in  a  partially  broken-down  condition  before  the  experiment 
was  repeated.  Also,  the  method  previously  employed  for  the  estimation  of 
combined  sulphur  was  found  to  give  slightly  low  results  for  mixtures  which 
contained  but  small  amounts  of  miner.al  substances. 
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the  results  of  physical  tests  are  taken  as  measure  of  the  rate  or 
state  of  cure  of  accelerated  mixtures,  such  measurements  must 
be  made  at  or  near  the  point  of  break  of  the  respective  mixtures. 
The  effect  of  such  small  amounts  of  accelerators  on  the  elonga- 
•tion  of  vulcanized  mixtures  has  already  been  commented  upon 
in  our  previous  article.  In  contradistinction  to  Stevens'  view, 
we  do  not  regard  the  composition  of  a  mixture  as  fixed  when 
different  accelerators  are  used,  even  if  they  are  employed  in 
amount  less  than  1  per  cent  on  the  rubber. 

Table  II — Tests  on  Rubber  No.  444 

Load  in  Hectograms 


Accel- 

Sulphur 
Coct?' '•■''"* 

per  Sq. 

Mm.  to 

Effect  Extension 

Acceler-        T'er 
ator           Cent 

^ , 1  to  8 

Actual  Excess 

Actual 

Excess 

Actual  Excess 

Actual 

Exces 

trol 

1.009 

0.53 

0.67 

0.78 

Extra 

0.!0 

1.482 

0.473 

1.55 

1.02 

2.08 

1.41 

3.44 

2.66 

light      -{ 

0.25 

2.117 

1.108 

2.75 

2.22 

4.42 

3.75 

8.01 

7.23 

magnesia 

0.50 

3.13.' 

2.123 

3.88 

3.35 

7.09 

6.42 

13.08 

12.30 

0.75 

3.440 

2.431 

.5.11 

4.58 

8.97 

8.30 

16.65 

15.87 

L  1.00 

3.552 

2.543 

5.14 

4.61 

8.37 

7.70 

16.69 

15.91 

r  Con- 

trol 

1.009 

^ 

0-53 

0.67 

0.78 

.  .  -   . 

Accel- 

0.10 

1.678 

0.669 

1.49 

0.96 

2.04 

1.37 

3.21 

2.43 

erator  A-^ 

0.25 

2.317 

1.308 

1.95 

1.42 

2.53 

1.86 

4.41 

3.63 

0.50 

2.938 

1.929 

2.20 

1.67 

3.05 

2.38 

4.62 

3.84 

0.75 

3  437 

2.428 

2.16 

1.63 

2.83 

2.16 

4.33 

3.55 

I   1.00 

3.685 

2.676 

2.40 

1.87 

3.19 

2.52 

4.64 

3.86 

In  his  second  communication,^  Stevens  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  relationship  between  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  and  the 
load  at  a  given  extension.  Our  present  results,  for  Samples  408 
and  444,  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  are  shown  graphically 
in  Fig.  2.  It  is  at  once  evident  in  both  cases  that  they  differ 
markedly  from  the  results  obtained  by  Stevens.  In  the  case  of 
the  mixtures  which  contained  magnesia,  the  curves  for  both 
rubbers  are  practically  straight  lines  up  to  coefficients  of  about 
2.0  to  2.5,  and,  as  Stevens  has  already  noted,  the  excess  load 
required  to  effect  a  given  extension  affords  a  fair  measure  of 
the  rate  of  cure.  In  the  case  of  Accelerator  A,  however,  these 
curves  are  not  straight  lines,  which  shows  that  the  load  required 
to  effect  a  given  extension  is  not  a  measu;-e  of  the  rate  of  cure, 
as  indicated  by  sulphur  coefficients.  Evidently,  'both  rubbers  vul- 
canize at  almost  the  same  rate  when  this  accelerator  is  employed. 

Both  Stevens'  and  our  own  results  are  subject  to  the  same' 
interpretation.  Our  Accelerator  A  has  been  shown  to  decrease 
the  load  required  to  effect  a  given  extension,  namely,  has  increased 
the  elongation  as  compared  with  extra  lig'ht  magnesia.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  Stevens'  Accelerator  I  induced  a  greater 
resistance  to  extension  under  a  given  load  than  our  Accelerator 
A.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  select 
an  organic  accelerator  which  would  actually  increase  the  resistance 
to  extension  to  more  than  that  obtained  with  a  similar  quantity 
of  extra  light  magnesia. 

Experiment  III.  A  comparison  was  made  of  the  results  ob- 
tained with  the  two  rubbers  before  and  after  extraction  with 
acetone. 

A  10-gram  sample  of  the  rubber  was  sheeted  thin  and  extracted 
with  acetone  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  for  36  hours.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  sample  was  dried  in  z'acuo  to  constant  weight 
and  resheeted.  The  mixture  was  made  by  carefully  sieving  the 
required  amount  of  sulphur  and  accelerator  into  the  sheeted 
rubber  and  then  rolling  into  a  cylinder.  The  sample  thus  pre- 
pared was  squeezed  between  the  rolls  of  the  mill  to  press  the 
ingredients  into  the  rubber  without  loss  of  either  sulphur  or 
accelerator.  Subsequently,  it  was  thoroughly  mixed  by  resheet- 
ing  and  rerolling  until  a  homogeneous  mix  was  obtained.  After 
the  samples  had  been  allowed  to  age  for  24  hours  they  were 
vulcanized  in  a  button  mold  in  the  platen  press  and  the  combined 
sulphur  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.  Owing  to  the  small  size 
of  the  samples,^  no  physical  tests  were  made. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  tabular  form 
in  Table  III.     It  is  seen  that,  despite  the  small  size  of  the  samples 


employed,  the  results  obtained  with  the  unextracted  rubbers  are 
in  good  accord  with  those  previously  found  for  similar  quantities 
of  the  accelerator  (Tables  I  and  II).  In  the  case  of  the  extracted 
rubbers,  however,  this  was  not  true. 


Table  III 


Un- 
extracted 
Rubber 


-Sample  408- 


Extracted 

Rubber 

(Ext.  36  Hrs.) 

Acetone 
Ext.  =  2.62 


Un- 
extracted 
Rubber 


-Sample  444- 


Extracted 

Rubber 

(Ext.  36  Hrs.) 

Acetone 

Ext.  =  2.99 

, A 


Sulphur  Kxcess  Sulphur  Excess  Sulphur  Excess  Sulphur  Excess 

Co-  Co-  C(-  Co-  Co-         Co-  Co-  Co- 

efficient efficient  efficient  efficient  efficient  efficient  efficient  efficient 


0.831 


1.009 


1.000 


Control    .  , .   0.580 
Extra    light 

magnesia, 

0.5  percent   1.874       1.294       1.290       0.459       3.132       2.123       1.343       0.343 
Accelerator 

A,  0.5  per 
cent    2.925        2.345       3.204       2  373       2.938        1.929       3.424       2.-f24 

After  extraction  with  acetone  and  vulcanization  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Accelerator  A,  Samples  408  and  444  were  both  found 
to  have  approximately  (slightly  higher)  the  same  sulphur  co- 
efficients as  were  obtained  with  the  unextracted  rubbers,  which 
have  already  been  shown  to  be  almost  equal  to  each  other.  The 
extracted  samples  which  were  vulcanized  with  the  assistance  of 
extra  light  magnesia,  however,  gave  entirely  different  results. 
.'\lthough  the  unextracted  samples  had  sulphur  coefficients  of 
1.874  and  3.132,  respectively,  the  same  mixtures,  when  prepared 
with  acetone-extracted  rubbers,  had  approximately  the  same 
sulphur  coefficient,  1.3. 

It  Would  appear  that  Sample  444  differed  from  Sample  408 
quite  markedly  in  the  nature  or  condition  of  its  acetonc-extract- 
able  components.  Although  we  recognize  that  the  extraction 
with  acetone  may  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  rubber  or 
upon  the  extraneous  substances  left  in  the  rubber,  it  would  appear 
that,  if'  the  acetone-soluble  substances  are  removed,  not  only  is 
the  response  of  the  two  rubbers  to  the  accelerating  influence  of 
extra  light  magnesia  decreased  in  both  instances,  but  also  the 
excess  sulphur  coefficients  obtained  are  small  and  almost  equal. 
The  excess  coefficients  obtained  were,  indeed,  so  little  above 
their  controls  that  it  would  appear  that  a  more  complete  re- 
moval of  these  extraneous  substances  would  prove  extra  light 
magnesia  to  be  almost  inactive  as  an  accelerator.  As  Accel- 
erator .\  functions  equally  well  with  both  rubbers,  either  before 
or  after  extraction,  when  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  sulphur 
coefficients  obtained,  the  results  obtained  with  it  require  no 
further  comment. 

Final  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  all  results  were 
obtained  with  mixtures  of  rubber,  sulphur,  and  accelerator  only, 
and  that  the  amounts  of  accelerators  employed  were  small  in 
all  instances. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  above  experimental  results,  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  the  following  conclusions: 

I — The  activity  of  small  amounts  of  magnesia  as  an  accelerator 
is  largely  of  a  secondary  or  contributory  character,  and  acts  in 
conjunction  with,  or  obtains  a  response  from,  certain  extraneous 
substances   (probably  nitrogenous)   present  in  the  rubber. 

II — The  activity  of  small  amounts  of  magnesia  is  limited  by 
the  amount  and  nature  of  these  extraneous  substances  originally 
present  in  the  rubber. 


"  Loc.  cit. 

^  It  was  obvious  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  control  mixture  and 
the  mixture  which  contained  magnesia  were  very  inferior  to  similar  mixtures 
of  unextracted  rubber.  This  was  not  true,  however,  for  the  mixture  which 
c<'ntaincd  Accelerator  A:  the  nhysical  properties  of  this  mixture  were  good 
and  not  greatly  below  a  similar  mixture  prepared  from  unextracted  rubber. 
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The  Effect  of  Compounding  Ingredients  on  the  Physical  Properties 

of  Rubber 


By  C.    Olin  North 


RUBBER   COMPOUNDING 

IT  IS  GENERALLY  REALIZED  that  thc  Compounding  of  rubber  is  more 
or  less  of  an  art.  It  depends  solely  on  a  large  number  of  un- 
correlated  and  apparently  unrelated  facts.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  this  art  will  become  a  science  with  facts,  theories  and  laws 
so  well  substantiated  that  guess  work  and  e.xperiments  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Before  this  ideal  condition  can  be  attained  both  rubber  testing 
and  compounding  must  make  considerable  progress.  Tensile 
strength  and  ultimate  elongation  are  important  but  tell  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  whole  story.  Tests  are  needed  which  will 
give  us  true  measures  of  hardness,  toughness,  plasticity,  resiliency, 
internal  friction,  hysteresis,  and  many  other  properties. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  some  data  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  certain  common  compounding  ingredients  on  rubber  and 
to  propose  a  method  of  visualizing  the  peculiar  behavior  of  these 
substances. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  the  tests  on  which 
this  work  is  based  are  very  crude  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
accuracy  but  it  is  believed  that  the  values  obtained,  the  curves, 
etc.,  are  relative  and  as  such  will  be  more  or  less  of  interest  to 
other  rubber  technologists. 

COMPOUNDING   EXPERIMENTS 

It  was  realized  in  the  beginning  that  the  usual  weight  method 
of  compounding  was  not  only  valueless  but  misleading.  Conse- 
quently a  basis  of  100  volumes  of  rubber  was  chosen  to  which 
were  added  volumes  of  the  different  fillers  varying  from  zero  to 
fifty. 

In  the  first  experiments  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  accelerator,  for  which  purpose  thiocarbanilide  was 
selected.  Later  this  practice  was  discontinued  and  in  all  but  two 
of  the  experiments  (barytes  and  zinc  oxide)  described  below,  no 
curing  agent  other  than  sulphur  was  employed.  A  selected  grade 
of  pale  crepe  was  used  with  all  fillers  except  barytes.  Stocks 
were  prepared  on  small  experimental  mixing  rolls  and  sheets  were 
vulcanized  in  the  usual  manner,  in  molds  maintained  at  140  de- 
grees C.  in  a  hydraulic  press.  Physical  tests  were  performed  on 
a  Cooey  testing  machine. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Warren  K.  Lewis  called  our  attention  to 
thc  fact  that  we  were  measuring  tensile  strength  at  the  expense 
of  ultimate  elongation.  In  the  present  methods  of  testing,  tensile 
strength  is  figured  on  the  area  of  the  test  piece  under  no  load. 
This  is  very  unfair  to  a  stock  high  in  rubber  since  the  actual  area 
at  break   is  considerably  smaller  than   the  original   area   and   the 


r  X  d' 


relative  decrease  in  cross-section  of  a  soft  stock  is  much  greater 
than   for  one  heavily  loaded. 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  AT  BREAK 

Assuming  that  the  volume  cf  a  stuck  remains  constant  through- 
out elongation,  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  thc  tensile  at  break 
can  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  tensile  strength  figured  on 
the  area  at  rest,  by  the  final  length  and  dividing  by  the  original 
length.     Thus, — 

Let  L  ^  the  load  necessary  for  rupture 

IV  :^  width  of  a  test  piece  before  stretching 
d  =  distance  between  the  marks 
t  =  thickness  tf  the  test  piece 
I '  rn  the  volume  =:  wdt 

T  =  tensile   figured  on  cross-ssction  at  rest 
T'  ^  tensile    at    break  _         . 

Let  u'd't  and  V  represent  the  respective  dimensions  at  break 
Since   V  ■=  V  by  assumption,   then  tvdt  —  w'd't' 

T  =  —  T'  — 

■wt  ii't' 

.".  Twt  =  T'w't' 
Tut 

and    T'  = ■  But  wdt  =  Wd't' 

w'f 
wt         d' 

w'f       d 

Substituting,  T' 

d 

Unfortunately  the  volume  of  a  test  piece  does  not  remain  con- 
stant during  elongation  as  has  been  shown  by  Schippel.^  Con- 
sequently a  correction  factor  should  be  used  if  absolute  accuracy 
is   desired. 

.•\nother  method  of  taking  into  account  the  decrease  in  area 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  length  is  by  Stevens'  "ten- 
sile product,"  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  ultimate 
elongation  by  the  tensile  strength  as  usually  calculated.  When 
dealing  with  hard  rubbers  where  the  elongation  is  practically 
zero,  this  method  is  absurd  since  the  tensile  product  becomes 
zero.  However,  on  soft  stocks  it  is  a  satisfactory  unit  of  com- 
parison. It  is  convenient  when  working  in  English  units  to 
divide  by  10,000.  Tensile  product  is  a  less  logical  method  of 
attack  than  tensile  at  break  but  since  the  curves,  when  plotted 
against  volumes  of  filler,  are  parallel  and  the  former  is  rather 
generally  used  by  rubber  technologists  this  unit  was  chosen  for 
the  comparisons  given  below.  Correction  factors  are  necessary 
for  absolute  accuracy  as  in  the  case  of  tensile  at  break,  but 
in  our  experiments  we  did  not  use  them,  partly  because  of  the 
small  error  introduced  by  volume  change  of  the  test  piece  and 
partly  because  of  the  lack  of  information  about  this  phenomenon. 


1  Read  before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  at 
the  St.  Louis  meet  ng,  April  12-16,  1920. 
"  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol.  12 — 1,  page  33. 


TABLE 

I 

Ratio 

Data 

ON  Barytes  (G 

Iround  White) 

Values  Corrected 
to  100  Volumes  of  Rubber 

Vol.  Bary 

Tcr  Cent 

by  Weil 

sht 

Per 

C 

ent 

Tensile 

— \ 

tcs  to 
100  Vol. 
Rubber 

^         by  Vol 

ume 

Best  Cure       Ti 

at  40  lbs.       Sli 

Steam       Lbs. 

ensile 
rength 
Sq.  In. 

Elong. 
Per  Cent 

Perma- 
ment  Set 
Per  Cent 

Product 

T  X  E  H- 

10,000 

Tensile 

Strength 

Lbs.  Sq.  In. 

Elong. 
Per  Cent 

Te 

' 

Thiocan- 
banilide 

n<:;i>> 

Rubber 

BaS04 

S 

Rubber 

BaS04  ' 

Product 

O.S 

89.5 

2.03 

5.58 

2.79 

99.5 

.5 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1805 

925 

10 

167 

1820 

930 

168 

1. 

87.7 

3.99 

5.48 

2.74 

99. 

1. 

1  hr.  55  min. 

2065 

975 

10 

202 

2090 

986 

204 

2. 

84.5 

7.66 

5.28 

2,64 

98.1 

1.9 

1  hr.  35  min. 

2055 

988 

10 

203 

2090 

1005 

207 

3. 

81.3 

11.09 

5.06 

2.53 

97.1 

2.9 

1  hr.  55  min. 

1790 

950 

10 

170 

1841 

988 

175 

6. 

73.2 

19.9 

4.58 

2.29 

94.4 

5.6 

1  hr.  55  min. 

1712 

950 

10 

163 

1820 

10O5 

173 

8. 

68.6 

24.95 

4.29 

2.15 

92.6 

7.4 

1  hr.  55  min. 

1960 

975 

10 

191 

2120 

1050 

206 

11. 

62.6 

31.5 

3  92 

1  96 

90  1 

9.9 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1732 

950 

15 

165 

1930 

1055 

183 

15. 

56.3 

38.4 

3.52 

1.76 

87.0 

13.0 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1805 

950 

20 

172 

2080 

1090 

198 

20. 

49.9 

45.45 

3.12 

1.56 

83.4 

16  6 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1695 

900 

20 

153 

2030 

1080 

184 

25. 

44.8 

51. 

2.8 

1.4 

80. 

20. 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1638 

925 

25 

151 

204O 

1158 

189 

30. 

40.1 

56.1 

2.51 

1.26 

76.9 

23.1 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1398 

825 

25 

115 

1820 

1075 

150 

35. 

37.2 

59.2 

2.36 

1.18 

74.1 

25.9 

1  hr.  35  min. 

1328 

788 

25 

105 

1790 

1060 

142 

40. 

34.4 

62.3 

2.19 

1.1 

71.4 

28.6 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1325 

788 

30 

104 

1860 

1105 

146 

45. 

31.8 

64.9 

2.18 

1.09 

68.9 

31.1 

1  hr.  35  min. 

1332 

738 

25 

98 

1935 

1070 

142 

50. 

29.55 

67.6 

1.88 

.94 

66.7 

33.2 

1  hr.  45  min. 

1300 

713 

35 

93 

1950 

1070 

140 
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TABLE 

;  II 

Data    on    Tripoli 

Val 

ues  Corrected 

to  100  Volumes  of  R 

ubber 

Ratio  Vol. 

Per  Cent  by  W 

eight 

Per  Cent 

:  by  Volume 

Best 

Tensile 

Perma- 

Tensile 
Product 

Tripoli  to 

-7 

ensile 

"" 

100  Vol. 

A 

Cure  40 

Strength 

Elong. 

mcnt  Set 

T  X  E  -=- 

Strength 

Elong. 

Tensile 

'V^   . . 

Rubber 

Rubber 

Tripoli 

Sulphur 

Rubber 

Tripoli' 

Pounds  Steam  Lbs. 

Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

10,000 

Lbs. 

Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

Product 

C.5 

90.8 

.91 

8.27 

99.5 

.5 

2  hr.  30  min. 

2660 

913 

13 

243 

2670 

918 

244 

1. 

90.1 

1.79 

8.19 

99. 

1. 

2  hr.  45  min. 

2775 

900 

IS 

249 

2800 

910 

251 

3. 

86.9 

5.17 

7.9 

97.1 

2.9 

2  hr.  45  min. 

3110 

875 

15 

272 

3200 

900 

280 

6. 

82.6 

9.85 

7.5 

84.4 

5.6 

2  hr.  45  min. 

2960 

850 

25 

252 

3140 

900 

269 

8. 

80. 

12.7 

7.26 

92.6 

7.4 

2  hr.  45  min. 

2810 

813 

20 

228 

3030 

876 

246 

n. 

76.3 

16.8 

6.95 

90.1 

9.9 

2  hr.   IS  min. 

2530 

725 

25 

183 

2800 

804 

203 

15. 

71.9 

21,5 

6.54 

87. 

13. 

2  hr.  30  min. 

2275 

700 

20 

159 

2620 

805 

183 

20. 

67.1 

26.7 

6.11 

83.4 

16.6 

2  hr.  45  min. 

2000 

625 

35 

125 

240O 

750 

150 

25. 

62.9 

31.3 

5.72 

80. 

20. 

2  hr.  30  min. 

1985 

538 

35 

107 

2480 

670 

134 

30. 

59.3 

35.4 

5.4 

76.9 

23.1 

Z  hr.   15   min. 

1700 

588 

42 

100 

2210 

765 

l.W 

35. 

56. 

39. 

5.1 

74.1 

25.9 

2  hr.  45  min. 

1550 

450 

35 

70 

209O 

608 

94 

40. 

51.5 

43.9 

4.69 

71.4 

28.6 

2  hr.   15  min. 

1400 

388 

35 

54 

1970 

540 

76 

45. 

48.8 

46.8 

4.44 

68.9 

31.1 

2  hr.   15  min. 

1280 

310 

25 

40 

1860 

455 

58 

SO. 

46.4 

49.5 

4.24 

66.7 

33.2 

2  hr.  45  min. 

1342 

310 

30 

42 

2010 

460 

63 

TABLE 

III 

Values  Corrected 

to 

Data  on  Lithopone 

100  Vol 

lumes  of  Rubber 

\^olume 

Per  Cent  by  Volume 



Lith.  to 
100  Vol. 
Rubber 

Per 

Cent  by  Weight 

(Neglecting  S) 

Best  Cure 

at  40  Lbs. 

Steam 

T 

St 

Lbs 

ensile 
renj;th 
.  Sq.  In. 

Elon- 
gation 
Per  Cent 

Perma- 
nent Set 
Per  Cent 

Tensile 
Product 

Tensile 
C| .1, 

Elon- 
gation 
Per  Cent 

^ 

Tensile 
Product 

Rubber 

Lithopone 

Sulphur 

Rubber 

Lithopone 

Lbs 

.  Sq.  In. 

.0 

91. 

.0 

9. 

100. 

2  hr.   15  min. 

2660 

940 

6 

250 

2660 

940 

250 

2. 

83.9 

7.58 

8.39 

98.1 

'  i'.9 

2  hr.  30  min. 

2645 

860 

8 

228 

2700 

875 

232 

6. 

72.9 

19.83 

7.29 

94.4 

5.6 

2  hr.  40  min. 

2450 

840 

8 

206 

2590 

891 

219 

11. 

62.5 

31.1 

6.25 

90.1 

9.9 

2-  hr.  30  min. 

2340 

820 

10 

192 

2590 

908 

213 

15. 

56.1 

38.1 

5.61 

87. 

13. 

2  hr.  40  min. 

1910 

790 

16 

151 

2200 

910 

174 

20. 

49.9 

45.1 

4.99 

83.4 

16.6 

2  hr.  30  min. 

1970 

810 

16 

160 

2370 

973 

192 

25. 

44.7 

50.9 

4.47 

SO. 

20. 

2  hr.   30  min. 

2010 

740 

16 

150 

2520 

927 

188 

30. 

40.6 

55.4 

4.06 

76.9 

23.1 

2  hr.   30  min. 

1960 

690 

20 

135 

2550 

898 

176 

35. 

37.3 

59. 

3.73 

74.1 

25.9 

2  hr.  30  min. 

1595 

630 

26 

101 

2150 

848 

136 

40. 

34.5 

62.1 

3.45 

71.4 

28.6 

2  hr.  30  min. 

1525 

60O 

16 

92 

2140 

841 

129 

45. 

31.9 

65. 

3.19 

68.9 

31.1 

2  hr.  20  min. 

1355 

545 

22 

74 

1970 

794 

108 

50. 

29.7 

67.4 

2.97 

66.7 

33.2 

2  hr.  40  min. 

1495 

570 

18 

85 

2240 

85  S 

128 

TABLE 

IV 

\'alues  Corrected 

to 

Ratio 

Data  on   Magnesium   ' 

Carbonate 

100  Vol 

lumcs  of  Rubber 

Volumes 
MKCO3  to 

\ 

Per  Cent  by  Weight 

Per  Cent  by  Volume 

Best  Cure 

T 

ensile 

Elon- 

Perma- 

Tensile 

Elon- 

^ 

100  \ol. 

A 

A 

at  40  Lbs. 

St] 

rength 

gation 

nent  Set 

Tensile 

Sti 

rength 

gation 

Tensile 

Rubber 

Rubber 

MgCOj 

Sulphur 

Rubber 

MgCOs  ' 

Steam 

Lbs, 

.  Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Product 

Lbs 

.  Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

Product 

.0 

91. 

.0 

.9 

100. 

.0 

2  hr.   15  min. 

2660 

940 

6 

250 

2660 

940 

250 

2. 

87.5 

3.76 

8.75 

98. i 

1.9 

1    hr.    50  min. 

3120 

850 

8 

266 

3180 

866 

271 

6. 

81.4 

10.5 

8.14 

94.4 

5.6 

1    hr.   40   min. 

3480 

810 

16 

282 

3690 

860 

299 

11. 

74.85 

17.69 

7.48 

90.1 

9.9 

1   hr.  40  min. 

3480 

770 

32 

242 

3480 

855 

269 

15. 

70.3 

22.7 

7.03 

87. 

13. 

1  hr.  50  min. 

3320 

790 

44 

262 

3820 

908 

302 

20. 

65.4 

28. 

6.54 

83.4 

16.6 

I   hr.  40  min. 

2920 

685 

52 

200 

3500 

822 

241 

25. 

61.1 

32.8 

6.11 

80. 

20. 

1   hr.  20  min. 

2670 

630 

44 

168 

3340 

788 

210 

30. 

57.4 

37. 

5.74 

76.9 

23.1 

1   hr.  20  min. 

2170 

505 

48 

110 

2830 

658 

144 

35. 

54. 

40.6 

5.4 

74.1 

25.9 

1   hr.  20  min. 

1950 

455 

42 

87 

2630 

600 

117 

40. 

51. 1 

43.8 

5.11 

71.4 

28.6 

1  hr.  20  min. 

1670 

350 

32 

58 

2340 

490 

81 

45. 

48.3 

46.8 

4.83 

68.9 

31.1 

1   hr.  20  min. 

1695 

305 

44 

52 

2470 

440 

76 

50. 

45.9 

49.5 

4.59 

66.7 

32.2 

1  hr.  20  min. 

1695 

210 

48 

36 

2540 

315 

54 

TABLE   V 
Data  on   Zinc  Oxide 


Values  Corrected  to 


Ratio 

Per 

Cent 

100  Volumes  of  Rubber 

Volumes 

Per  Cent  hv  Weight 

by  Volume 

ZnOto 

A 

A 

Best  Ci 

jre 

1 

ensile 

Elon- 

Perma- 

Tensile 

Elon- 

100 Vols. 

Thiocar 

at  40  Lbs. 

Strength 

gation 

nent  Set 

Tensile 

Strength 

gation 

Tensile 

Rubber 

Rubber 

ZnO      Sulphur    b: 

inilide 

Rubber 

ZnO 

Steam 

Lbs 

.  Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Product 

Lbs.  St].  In. 

Per  Cent 

Product 

.0 

90. 

10. 

100. 

.0 

2 

hr.   IS 

min. 

2560 

890 

4 

228 

2560 

890 

228 

.5 

86.3 

2.55            7.76 

3.33 

99.5 

.5 

45 

min. 

3120 

750 

5 

234 

3140 

755 

235 

2. 

80.21 

9.46           7.2 

3.08 

98.1 

1.9 

40 

mm. 

3140 

735 

8 

231 

3200 

750 

235 

4. 

73.3 

17.3             6.58 

2.82 

96.25 

3.75 

40 

mm. 

3060 

690 

7 

211 

3180 

718 

220 

6. 

67.42 

23.86           6.06 

26 

94.4 

5.6 

SO 

mm. 

3290 

705 

10 

232 

3490 

746 

246 

11. 

56.21 

36.54           5.05 

2.16 

90.1 

9.9 

35 

mm. 

3295 

690 

16 

228 

3660 

765 

252 

15. 

49.65 

43.92           4.46 

1.91 

87. 

13. 

3S 

mm. 

3295 

656 

17 

216 

3790 

755 

249 

20. 

43.32 

51.04            3.88 

1.68 

83.4 

16.6 

35 

mm. 

3070 

655 

22 

201 

3690 

786 

241 

25. 

38.39 

56.7              3.45 

1.48 

80. 

20. 

35 

mm. 

3000 

585 

24 

176 

3750 

732 

220 

30. 

34.5 

61.1              3.1 

1.29 

76.9 

23.1 

35 

mm. 

2900 

550 

26 

159 

3770 

715 

207 

35. 

31.31 

64.61            2.82 

1.21 

74.1 

25.9 

35 

min. 

2795 

510 

29 

143 

3770 

687 

193 

40. 

28.7 

67.7              2.58 

1.10 

71.4 

28.6 

35 

mm. 

2285 

485 

27 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  different  fillers  on  the 
rubber,  the  device  of  figuring  tensile  strength,  ultimate  elonga- 
tion and  tensile  product  back  to  the  actual  volume  of  rubber 
present  was  tried  out  and  found  to  be  of  value. 

The  present  state  of  compounding  demands  a  simple  pro- 
cedure whereby  fillers  can  be  compared  with  regard  to  their 
effect  on  rubber  regardless  as  to  how  that  effect  is  produced. 

Assuming  that  the  effective  area  is  that  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  area  occupied  by  the  particles  of  filler  from  the 
total  area  of  the  test  piece  one  can  refer  the  test  back  to  the 
proportional  quantity  of  rubber  present  by  dividing  the  difference 
by  the  percentage  by  volume  of  rubber  and  multiplying  by 
100.  For  example,  referring  to  Table  IV  we  find  that  the  stock 
containing  25  vohmies  of  magnesium  carbonate  to  100  volumes 
of  rubber  (80  per  cent  rubber  and  20  per  cent  MgCOj  by  volume) 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  2,670  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
ultimate  elongation  is  630  per  cent  and  the  tensile  product  168. 
Correcting  these  values  to  the  relative  quantity  of  rubber  present 
by  multiplying  them  by  100  -t-  80  gives  3,340  pounds  per  square 
inch  as  the  corrected  tensile,  788  per  cent  corrected  elongation, 
and  210  as  the  corrected  tensile  product.  The  term  "corrected" 
which  is  used  throughout  the  paper  always  indicates  that  the 
value  has  been  corrected  back  to  a  basis  of  100  volumes  of  rubber. 

Complete  data  of  the  various  experiments  are  recorded  in  tables 
I  to  VI,  inclusive.  This  information  has  been  reduced  to  curves. 
Figs.  1  to  7  inclusive. 

Barvtes — You  will  note  that  this  filler  causes  a  continuous 
decline  in  tensile  until  35  volumes  to  100  volumes  of  rubber  is 
reached.     From  this  point  the  curve  comes  to  a  "flat." 

LiTHOPONE — This  filler  also  causes  a  decided  falling  off  in 
tensile. 

Tripoli — Infusorial  earth,  etc.,  shows  a  maximum  above 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  3  volumes  to  100  volumes  of 
rubber  after  which  there  is  a  decided  falling  off,  due  perhaps  to 
cutting  action  of  the  sharp  particles. 

Zinc  Oxipe — The  variety  used  here  was  New  Jersey  Red  XX. 
You  will  note  that  its  curve  comes  up  to  a  flat  at  5  volumes  to  100 
volumes  of  rubber,  remains  constant  until  IS  volumes  and  then 
falls  gradually  until  35  volumes  is  reached.  Beyond  this  point 
the  fall  is  rapid. 

Magnesium  Carbonate — This  filler  comes  up  to  a  maximum  at 
6  volumes  to  100  volumes  of  rubber  and  then  falls  off  gradually. 

Gas  Black — The  curve  rises  gradually  to  20  volumes,  remains 
constant  until  30  volumes  and  falls  off  slowly. 

ULTIMATE    ELONGATION 

Barvtes — This  filler  stands  out  over  all  the  others  as  having 
least  effect  on  the  elongation. 

LiTHOPONE — Is  next  to  barytes. 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  Gas  Black  and  Tripoli — These  all 
produce  about  the  same  falling  off. 

Zinc  Oxide — This  produces  a  somewhat  greater  drop  in  elonga- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  curve. 

TENSILE    PRODUCT 

Magnesium  Carbonate — Shows  the  highest  values  but  rapidly 
falls  off  when  over  15  volumes  are  employed. 

Gas  Black — Holds  practically  constant  until  20  volumes  and 
then   falls   away. 

LiTHOPONE  AND  Barytes — Both  are  quite  low. 

Tripoli — Comes  up  and  then  rapidly  goes  down,  indicative  that 
both  tensile  and  elongation  are  markedly  affected  by  increase  in 
filler. 

Zinc  Oxide — Shows  a  rather  steady  falling  off. 

The  above  curves  are  satisfactory  only  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
methods  employed  do  not  permit  one  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
the  filler  and  to  differentiate  between  simple  decrease  in  tensile 
with  decrease  in  rubber  and  increase  in  tensile  due  to  some 
peculiar  property  or  action  of  the  filler.     By  using  the  corrected 


values   we   eliminate   the   effect  of  decreasing  the   actual   rubber 
content  of  the  stock. 

TENSILE  STRENGTH,  CORRECTED  VALUES 

Barvtes — It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  evidence  supports  the 
view  that  this  filler  has  no  effect  on  the  stock.  The  straight  line 
curve  is  not  absolutely  accurate  considering  the  data  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  very  close  to  the  truth. 

LiTHOPONE— Falls  off  to  about  2,400  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  then  very  gradually  declines. 

Tripoli — Shows  the  same  behavior  as  in  other  curves  which 
would  indicate  some  peculiar  behavior  of  the  filler,  probably 
a  cutting  action  by  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  the  diatoms. 

Zinc  Oxide — Comes  up  to  a  maximum  at  15  volumes  and  re- 
mains constant  until  35  volumes  is  reached.  At  this  point  we 
liave  a  decided  falling  off  in  corrected  tensile.  This  value  can 
be  taken  as  the  maximum  quantity  which  may  be  added  without 
overloading. 

Magnesium  Carbonate — Shows  a  maximum  value  from  6  to 
15  volumes  beyond  which  it  shows  a  marked  decline. 

Gas  Black — Shows  a  continued  increase  until  30  volumes  is 
reached.  Beyond  this  point  the  curve  remains  constant.  Ap- 
parently black  has  a  stiffening  or  toughening  action  on  rubber. 
ULTIMATE  ELONGATION 
Barvtes  and  Lithopone— Have  very  little  effect  on  the  elonga- 
tion. The  values  obtained  are  not  far  from  those  secured  with 
pure  gum. 

Tripoli,  Gas  Black  and  Magnesium  Carbonate— Show  about 
the  same  effect,  namely,  a  gradual  decrease  with  increased  filler. 
Zinc  Oxide— Gives  a  more  or  less  flat  curve  which  does  not 
show  such  a  marked  decline  as  the  others. 

TENSILE  PRODUCT  (CORRECTED) 
These  curves   require   considerable   study.     The   previous   con- 
clusions  are   substantiated. 

Magnesium  Carbonate — Is  shown  to  give  excellent  results  up 
to  15  volumes. 

Gas  Black — Increases  the  corrected  tensile  product  up  to 
20  volumes  after  which  the  curve  declines,  thus  indicating  that 
the  increase  in  tensile,  as  ordinarily  figured,  is  more  or  less  at  the 
expense  of  elongation. 

Zinc  Oxide — Comes  to  a  maximum  at  11  volumes  to  100  vol- 
umes   of    rubber. 
LiTHOPONE,   Barvtes   and   Tripoli — Function   as   before. 

PERMANENT  SET 
On  Fig.  7  data  as  to  the  relative  permanent  sets  of  the  re- 
spective stocks  are  plotted.  The  method  of  obtaining  permanent 
set  was  worked  out  by  E.  L.  Davies  and  the  writer  and  was  de- 
scribed by  my  colleague  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  methods 
proposed  by   the   Rubber  Testing  Committee. 

The  curves  all  show  a  decided  increase  in  set,  namely,  plasticity, 
with  increased  filler.  The  very  high  set  obtained  with  20  vol- 
umes of  magnesium  carbonate  explains  why  American  compound- 
ers have  not  used  this  filler  to  any  marked  extent. 
NETWORK  STRUCTURE  OF  RUBBER 
It  is  desirable  for  the  better  understanding  of  compounding 
phenomena  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  probable  internal 
structure  of  rubber.  The  conception  presented  below  is  given 
solely  as  a  vehicle  fur  thought. 

As  a  working  hypothesis  let  us  assume  that  vulcanized  rubber 
consists  of  plastic  material  and  elastic  fibers.  There  is  evidence 
that  some  such  condition  actually  exists.  For  instance,  elastic 
fibers  are  indicated  by  the  following: 

(1)  It  is  well  known  that  high-grade  stocks  have  a  noticeable 
grain  when  calendered,  that  is,  they  tear  in  the  direction  the 
stock  has  been  run.  This  is  as  true  for  pure  gum  as  for  com- 
pounded stocks.  Grain  in  rubber  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
grain  in  wood.     See  Table  VII. 
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(2)  Calendered  stocks  have  higher  tensile  strength  and  lower 
ultimate  elongation  with  the  grain  than  across  it. 

(3)  Previous  stretching  (see  Bulletin  No.  38,  Bureau  of 
Standards)   increases  tensile  strength.     See  Tables  VIII  and  IX. 

That  plastic  material  is  present  is  indicated  by: 

(1)  Test  pieces  in  which  a  set  has  been  developed  tend  to 
recover  their  original  length.  Set  decreases  with  time  after 
release.  Pure  gum  recovers  in  8  hours  75  per  cent  of  the  original 
set   (measured  after  10  minutes).     See  Table  X. 

(2)  Schwartz   (Schidrowitz,  "Rubber,"  page  241)   pointed  out 

that  elongation  under  constant  load  follows  the  equation : 

J-  =  o  +  6  log  t 

when  .r  zz  elongation  at  the  end  of  an  interval  of  time  t 

a  —  elongation  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute 

b  ^  a  constant  depending  on  the  plastic  flow  of  the  stock. 

EXTENSION 

Fig.  8  shows  (x — a)  plotted  against  log.  /  for  a  heavily 
loaded  black  stock  under  25  pounds  load.  The  curve  is  a  straight 
line  which  shows  that  the  equation  actually  holds. 

This  indicates  that  rubber  consists  in  part  of  a  plastic  sub- 
stance which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supercooled  liquid  which 
probably  forms  a  matrix  for  the  elastic  fibers. 

(3)  That  the  set  is  due  to  plastic  material  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  decidedly  increased  when  a  material  known 
to  be  plastic,  as  for  example  mineral  rubber,  is  added. 

Returning  to  the  hypothesis  that  rubber  consists  of  plastic 
material  and  elastic  fibers,  it  is  recognized  that  the  colloidal 
aggregates  (CioH,e)i,  doubtless  vary  considerably  in  size.  The 
chief  difference  between  plastic  and  elastic  matter  would  appear 
to  be  in  the  size  of  the  aggregate. 

Vulcanization  produces  a  profound  change  in  the  properties  of 
rubber.  In  the  uncured  condition  it  is  weak  and  plastic.  Prop- 
erly vulcanized,  it  is  strong,  elastic  and  resistant  to  repeated 
flexing.  The  polymerizing  influence  of  sulphur  is  well  known  in 
organic  chemistry. 

TABLE   VII 

Vakiation   of  Tensile  Strength  and  Ultimate  Elongation   with   Direc- 
tion OF  Grain 

Stock                     '         No.  1                         No.  2  No.  3 
Tensile  Strength 

Longitudinal     2.730  lbs.  sq.  in.          9:.S  lbs.  sq.  in.  10.550  lbs.  sq.  in. 

Transverse     2.675  lbs.  sq.  in.          625  lbs.  sq.  in.  3,160  lbs.  sq.  in. 

Eloneation  Ult. 

Lcnpitudinal     630  per  cent  90  per  cent  

Transverse     640  per  cent  210  per  cent 

Cheap  tread       Cheap  mechanical  Asbestos  packing 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  chief  effect  of  vulcanization  is  the 
locking  up  or  polymerization  of  these  colloidal  aggregates? 
Plastic  material  probably  also  unites  with  sulphur  but  since  it  is 
composed  of  much  smaller  aggregates  the  effect  is  not  so  marked. 
If  this  is  the  case  we  may  regard  vulcanized  rubber  as  consisting 
essentially  of  a  vast  network  of  very  fine  fibers  linked  up  and 
strengthened  in  some  way  by  sulphur.  This  network  extends 
throughout  the  plastic  materials  present  and  also  completely  sur- 
rounds and  incloses  any  filling  material  that  may  be  present  in 
the  stock.  It  is  to  this  network  that  the  writer  attributes  the 
desirable  properties  of  rubber  such  as  its  strength,  its  elasticity, 
its  resistance  to  repeated  flexing  and  its  ability  to  be  compounded. 
TABLE  VIII 

Stock  No.  I  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4  No.  5  No.  6 

Tensile  strength,  lbs.  sq.  in.                                                                            ^,„ 

Single   stretch 2470  1740  990  1710  750  930 

Repeated    stretch    2610  1960  1180  1790  790  920 

Ultimate  elongation,  per  cent. 

Single   stretch 645  665  510  460  430  375 

Repeated  stretch    765  780  645  555  440  465 

(Bureau  of  Standards,  Bulletin  No.  38,  page  41,  Table  6.) 

Carrying  this  picture  farther  let  us  consider  an  ordinary  fishing 
net.  Empty,  it  can  be  stretched  out  to  a  rather  great  length. 
But  when  it  is  full  of  fish  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  alter  the 
shape  to  anything  like  the  previous  extent.  The  fish  act  as 
struts  and  keep  the  sides  of  the  net  distended.  If  you  will 
imagine  many  nets  closely  interwoven  and  embedded  in  plastic 
material,  you  have  the  writer's  conception  of  rubber.  When 
compounding    material    is    introduced    the   net   is    distended    and 


tliere  is  a  strut  action  which  prevents  ready  change  of  position. 

Examples  of  similar  conditions  are  found  in  reinforced  con- 
crete and  in  the  mordanting  or  weighing  of  fabric.  In  the 
second  case  we  have  merely  interposed  particles  among  the  fibers 
of  the  cloth  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  no  longer  free  to  move. 
In  other  words  we  have  wedged  them  into  position,  consequently, 
the  fabric  has  become  stiff^cr,  less  pliable,  and  its  tensile  strength 
has  been  greatly  increased. 

Applying  the  same  idea  to  a  compounded  stock  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  increase  in  tensile  strength  of  a  stock  produced 
by  compounding  ingredients  is  due  to  two  principal  effects : 

First,  that  filling  material  so  distends  the  network 
reinforcement  cf  rubber  that  the  stock  becomes  stiffer,  less 
stretch}-  and  its  tensile  strength  as  measured  on  the  area  at 
rest  is  increased  because  a  greater  area  is  presented  at  break. 

The  second  and  more  important  effect  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  compounding  ingredient  on  the  closeness  of  weave  of  this 
net.  Rubber  doubtless  contains  colloidal  aggregates  of  different 
lengths.  When  a  coarse  compounding  ingredient  is  added,  only 
the  long  fibers  become  effective  in  constructing  the  network 
around  the  particles.  Consequently  the  resulting  stock  has  a 
loose  weave.  It  tears  readily,  the  ultimate  elongation  is  not 
greatly  influenced  and  the  tensile  strength  of  the  rubber  has  not 
been  increased.     A  typical  representative  of  this  class  is  ground 

barytes. 

TABLE   IX 

Effect  of  Repeated  Stretching  and  Suspension  Under  Load  on  Tensile 
Strength  and  Ultimate  Elongation 

Stock:     Compounded  rather  heavily;   chiefly  with  gas  black. 

Tensile  strength,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.: 

Single    stretch    2960 

Stretched  twice  to  75   per  cent  breaking  elongation 3200 

Suspended    135   hrs.   under  25   lbs.   load 3950 

Ultimate  elongation  per  cent.: 

Single    stretch    585 

Stretched  twice  to  75  per  cent  breaking  elongation 675 

Suspended  135  hrs.  under  25  lbs.  load 475 

When  the  compounding  material  is  very  finely  divided,  the 
short  colloidal  aggregates  also  become  effective  in  looping  up 
the  particles  of  filler.  The  more  finely  divided  the  ingredient 
the  more  fibers  that  are  rendered  effective.  In  this  case  the 
network  reinforcement  is  closely  woven  and  contains  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  loops,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  wedged 
and  anchored  in  place  bv  the  particle  it  incloses.  The  resulting 
stock  is  close  grained.  It  does  not  tear  easily  and  has  a  high 
tensile  strength.  Gas  black  is  the  best  example  of  this  type. 
It  has  perhaps  the  finest  state  of  division  of  all  compounding 
ingredients  known  to  date  and  its  effect  on  rubber  is  more 
marked  than  that  of  any  other  filler.  Its  tensile  strength  and 
tensile  product  values,  when  corrected  back  to  the  actual  volume 
of  rubber  present,  are  exceptionally  high.  It  produces,  when 
properly  handled,  a  closer  grain  than  can  be  obtained  with  any 
other  material.  Zinc  oxide  is  a  close  second  to  black  in  point 
of  fineness  and  from  a  compounding  standpoint  its  position  is 
admittedly  the  same. 

TABLE  X 
Decrease  of  Set  with  Time 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G 

Per       Per       Per      Per       Per      Per       Per 
Cent     Cent     Cent    Cent     Cent    Cent     Cent 
8  19  10         26         24         34  3/ 

6  18  8         26         22         31  34 

4         17  8         24         20         30         33 

4         17  8         24         20         30         33 

4         16  6         24         20         29         33 

2         16  6         23         20         28         32 

2  15  6         22  19         27         30 

2         15  6         22         18         27         30 


Time   After    Release 


10  minutes 
20  minutes 
40   minutes 

1  hour    . . . . 

2  hours  . . . 
4  hours  .  . . 
6  hours  . . . 
8   hours    .  .  . 


Recovery   in   8  hours 6  4  4  4  6  7  7 

Recovery    based    on    set    in     10  ,       „ 

minutes     75         21  40         15.4     25  20.6     19 

Method — Stretched  to  75  per  cent  the  breaking  stretch   (ultimate  elongation) 
held  10  minutes.     Released  and  measured  at  intervals  after  release. 

Stocks:  A— pure  gum;  lbs.  B— cheap  friction;  C— friction;  D— low 
specific  gravity  tread;  E — high  specific  gravity  tread;  F — cheap  tread;  G— 
mechanical. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Messrs.  C.  W.  Bedford,  E.  L. 
Davies,  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Lewis  for  many  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  tliis  paper. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


FIREPROOFING    AIRSHIP    FABRICS" 

THE  following  notes  are  abstracted  from  a  report  by  Guy  IJarr, 
B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  of  official  tests  on  proofing  airship  fabrics 
against  ignition   by   gnni   fire. 

The  special  fabric  (B.  29)  under  test  .was  of  treble  cotton  and 
lubber,  and  had  been  doped  on  the  exterior  surface  with  alumi- 
num dust  suspended  in  "soluble  gun-cotton."  Comparison  of 
results  was  made  with  similar  tests  made  on  an  ordinary  yel- 
low   treble   balloon    fabric. 

A  rubbered  fabric  does  not  continue  to  burn  if  locally  sparked, 
unless  the  heat  supplied  by  the  lighting  agent  plus  tliat  due  to 
the  small  quantity  of  fabric  consuqjcd  is  sufficient  to  cause 
decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rubber.  If  the  heat  reaching 
the  rubber  is  at  any  point  too  small  to  cause  the  distillation  of 
volatile  vapors  therefrom,  the  conflagration  is  not  transmitted 
to  that  point.  The  combustion  of  rubber  requires  a  very  much, 
greater  volume  of  air  than  that  of  cotton,  and  the  supply  of 
air  being  limited,  tlie  diffusion  of  the  inllammable  rubber  de- 
composition products  is  the  preponderating  agent  in  the  spread 
of  the  fire. 

The  wads  used  for  these  comparisons  were  made  by  cutting 
out  disks  of  cardboard  of  the  correct  diameter  from  a  sheet 
of  such  thickness  that  the  efTect  of  placing  one  of  these  disks 
on  a  piece  of  balloon  fabric  was  the  same  as  that  caused  by 
wads  removed  from  a  few  .303-inch  cartridges. 

COMPARISON   OF  FABRICS 

When  the  treble  yellow  fabric  was  compared  with  B.  29,  it 
was  found  that  the  former  was  occasionally  burnt  completely 
through  by  the  smoldering  wad,  and  nearly  always  damaged 
as  far  as  the  innermost  cotton  layer.  With  B.  29  the  dope  was 
not  only  not  a  source  of  danger  in  this  respect,  but  the  fabric 
was  actually  somewhat  protected.  A  wad  would  occasionally 
damage  the  innermost  layer,  but  usually  the  outer  two  layers 
were  alone  attacked,  and  in  no  case  was  a  hole  burned  right 
through.  These  results  were  further  confirmed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrogen  confined  under  a  pressure  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  water  by  a  piece  of  the  fabric  attached  to  a  suitable 
vessel.  In  spite  of  repeated  attempts  the  fabrics  were  not 
burnt  through  by  the  wad  in  either  case,  and  even  when,  by 
the  successive  application  of  three  or  four  wads,  a  hole  had 
been  burned,  the  gas  which  escaped  did  not  catch  fire.  In 
fact,  wads  smoldering  with  sufficient  energy  to  cause  their 
complete  combustion  were  found  to  be  unable,  at  any  rate  in 
the  half-dozen  tests  made  under  laboratory  conditions,  to  ignite 
hydrogen  or  hydrogen-air  mixtures. 

In  the  above  cases  the  damage  done  to  the  fabric  by  a  smolder- 
ing wad  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  considerable  local  reduction 
of  strength,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  softening  of  the  rub- 
ber. The  position  of  the  damage  was,  of  course,  readily  visible 
by  the  blackeninc:  of  the  yellow  fabric,  but  the  aluminum-doped 
B.  29  showed  very  little  trace  of  the  incident  on  a  cursory 
examination.  It  was  only  when  the  burnt  spot  was  rubbed 
with  a  pencil  or  other  moderately  hard  body  that  the  wnite 
film  of  metallic  powder  was  removed,  and  the  scorching  ren- 
dered  visible. 

FIRE  RESISTANCE   OF  FABRICS 

The  resistance  to  fire  of  these  fabrics  is  thus  somewhat  small, 
nor  can  any  considerable  protection  be  expected  from  any  or- 
dinary fireproofin.g.  however  efficient,  applied  to  the  different 
plies  of  cotton.  After  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the 
most    promising   method    of   attack    lay    in    the   provision   of   an 


outer  metallic  coating.  The  attachment  of  metal  foil  appeared 
to  offer  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  but  the  following  method 
of  procedure  was  found  to  afford  a  very  gratifying  measure 
of    resistance    to    ignition    by    smoldering: 

Various  inventors  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lem of  spraying  metallic  coatings  on  woodwork,  ironwork, 
etc.,  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  coat  to  resist  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. The  latest  and  most  practical  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose is  one  due  to  Schoop,  some  details  of  the  use  of  which 
are  given  in  a  paper  by  Morcom   (Institute  of  Metals). 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  briefly  the  feeding  of  a  wire 
of  the  metal  to  an  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  flame,  where  the 
molten  metal  is  atomized  by  a  blast  of  air  external  to  and 
concentric  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  The  particles  of  mol- 
ten metal  are  rapidly  cooled  by  the  air-blast,  and  reach  the 
surface  to  be  coated  at  a  temperature  very  slightly  above  or 
possibly  below  their  melting-point.  In  virtue  of  their  velocity, 
and  perhaps  also  of  their  high  temperature,  they  adhere  firmly 
to  the  object  to  be  coated.  The  cooling  and  scattering  is  sufficient 
to  insure  that  no  undue  rise  of  temperature  occurs  on  the 
sprayed  surface. 

A  small  sample  of  single  rubbered  fabric  was  sprayed  with 
aluminum  by  this  process  in  order  to  see  whether  the  fire- 
proofing  was  of  any  value.  It  was  found  that  a  smoldering 
wad  which  would  burn  a  hole  through  a  treble  fabric  scarcely 
affected  this  sample  beyond  slightly  softening  a  small  portion 
of  the  rubber.  This  effect  was  largely  due  to  the  heat  con- 
ductivity of  the  metallic  surface.  The  tensile  strength  of  the 
sample  was  not  affected  by  the  spraying.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  metallic  particles  are  sufficiently  small  and  well-cooled 
to  do  no  damage  to  the  cotton.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  rubber,  and  hence  the  permeahility 
will   also   be   unaffected. 


•Reports    and    Memoranda,    No.    178,    (British)    Advisory    Committee    for 
Aeronautics. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  VULCANIZED  RUBBERS 

The  statement  that  vulcanized  rubber  kept  in  a  tin  box  over 
a  layer  of  ordinary  kerosene  remains  in  a  serviceable  condition 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  kept  in  air,  led  Dr.  H.  P. 
Stevens  to  test  the  preservative  effect  of  kerosene  and  other 
vapors.  The  results  confirmed  the  claims  made  for  kerosene 
vapor  and  also  showed  that  water  vapor  has  a  similar  or  even 
more  marked  effect. 

From  experimental  results,  particularly  the  constancy  of  the 
acetone  extracts  after  aging,  it  appears  that  the  preservative 
action  of  water  or  kerosene  vapor  is  due  to  an  actual  chemical 
preservation  of  the  vulcanized  rubber.  These  agencies  inhibit  or 
retard  -the  chemical  changes,  including  oxidation  of  the  rub- 
ber, which  normally  take  place  when  vulcanized  rubber  is  aged 
in  air,  as  shown  by  increase  in  weight  and  increase  in  acetone 
extract,  but  ihey  do  not  retard  the  physical  changes  sometimes 
known  as  "after-vulcanization,"  as  shown  by  the  tensile  strength 
and  reduction  of  distensibility  (reduced  final  strength)  of  test 
rings  kept  in  air  saturated  with  water  vapor.  We  may  there- 
fore distinguish  two  changes  which  normally  take  place  when 
vulcanized  rubber  ages :  firstly,  a  physical  change  comprising 
an  initial  increase  in  tensile  strength  (if  the  specimen  is  not 
apnreciably  overcured),  and  a  gradual  reduction  in  final  length; 
Secondly,  a  chemical  deterioration,  consisting  mainly  in  an  oxi- 
dation with  a  sli.ght  loss  of  sulphur  in  a  volatile  form.  The 
extent  of  the  chemical  change  is  conditioned  (1)  by  the  coeffi- 
cient of  vulcanization,  the  higher  the  coefficient  the  more  rapid 
the  oxidation,  (2)  by  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  specimen, 

=  Tniirnal   of  the   Society   of  Chemical   Industry,  July   31,    1920,   page   251. 
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and  (3)  by  the  temperature.  Doctor  Stevens  does  not  at  this 
stage  put  forward  a  theory  to  account  for  the  preservative  action 
of  the  water  vapor,  as  further  experiments  to  this  end  are  in 
progrress. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  hfe  of  vulcanized  rubber  is  prolonged  by  storing  in 
air  saturated  with  moisture  or  petroleum  vapor.  Even  over- 
cured  rubber  can  be  preserved  by  this  means  for  si.x  or  seven 
months  al  tropical  temperatures. 

2.  Preserved  under  these  conditions,  the  acetone  extract  does 
not  increase,  showing  that  the  rubber  is  protected  from  oxida- 
tion and  decomposition.  Nevertheless,  the  physical  changes  char- 
acteristic  of  "after-vulcanization"   proceed   normally. 

3.  In  dry  air  the  chemical  change  (oxidation)  takes  place 
more  rapidly  than  in  air  containing  moisture,  and  an  increase 
in  the  acetone  extract  takes  place. 

4.  As  the  oxidation  of  soft  vulcanized  rubber  lakes  place  the 
more  rapidly  the  higher  the  coefficient,  and  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  coefficient,  and  as  vulcanized  rubber,  when 
perished,  tends  to  become  soluble  in  acetone,  the  percentage  of 
combined  sulphur  or  coefficient  in  such  case  should  be  based 
on  the  weight  of  the  specimen  after  acetone  extraction. 


VISCOSITY  OF  RUBBER  SOLUTIONSi 

In  investigating  the  viscosity  of  rubber  solutions,  the  following 
method  was  used  by  the  Delft  rubber  laboratories : 

.^bout  one  gram  of  the  finely  cut  up  rubber  sample  is  placed 
in  a  hollow  flask  and  shaken  on  the  machine  with  100  cc.  chem- 
ically pure  benzol,  boiling  point  80  degrees  C,  until  the  rubber  is 
about  80  per  cent  dissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered  through 
glass  wool  and  the  viscosity  measured  in  Ostwald's  viscosimeter, 
of  the  Fol  type,  at  constant  temperature,  in  diffused  light.  The 
first  number  is  taken  as  the  basis.  The  test  is  repeated  in  order 
to  guard  against  errors.  This  always  shows  low  values.  The 
time  taken  to  flow  out  divided  by  the  time  taken  to  flow  out  of 
pure  benzol  gives  the  relative  viscosity.  The  concentration  was 
determined  by  evaporating  25  cc.  of  the  solution. 

factohs  influencing  results 

Inkluence  of  the  Light  and  of  the  Discharge  Through  a 
Capillary  on  the  \'iscosity  of  Rubber  Solutions.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  work  be  carried  out  in  a  subdued  light  and  to 
use  the  first  observation  of  the  viscosity. 

Influence  of  Moisture  and  of  Acid  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Rubber  Solutions.  While  water  appears  to  play  no  great  part 
in  the  determination,  acid,  even  in  traces,  must  be  kept  out  for 
a  correct  determination. 

Influence  of  Incomplete  Solution  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Rubber  Solutions.  The  resins  are  more  easily  soluble  than  the 
rubber,  therefore  if  the  solution  is  not  complete  enough  low 
viscosity  numbers  will  be  obtained,  while  if  agitation  is  carried 
too  far  the  nitrogen  compounds  dissolve  and  the  viscosity  is 
raised.  In  all  ca.scs  the  greatest  part  of  the  rubber  must  be 
dissolved,  otherwise  the  viscosity  numbers  must  be  taken  with 
reservation. 

Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Solvent  on  the  Viscosity 
or  Rubber  Solutions.  It  was  found  that  the  quotient  of  the 
relative  viscosity  of  various  rubbers  for  two  different  solvents 
is  not  constant,  that  it  is  proportionately  greater  with  rubbers 
having  high  viscosities  than  with  those  of  less  viscosity.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  same  solvent  should  be  used  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  made. 

Influence  of  the  Resinous  Bodies  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Rubber  Solutions.  Extracted  rubber  shows  a  less  viscosity 
than  crude  rubber.  This  is  not  a  fact  which  applies  to  all 
cases.     The   separation   of   the    resin    causes   this    diminution   of 


the  viscosity  or  it  may  be  the  extraction  treatment.  In  any 
case  it  is  not  possible  from  a  solution  of  the  resins  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  extracted  rubber  on  the  other  by  mixing  these 
to  form  a  mixture  in  which  the  original  viscosity  is  raised. 

Influence  of  Sulphur  and  Compounds  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Rubber  Solutions.  The  simple  mixing  of  sulphur  and  com- 
pounding materials  does  not  change  the  viscosity.  In  the  cal- 
culation it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  change  of  the 
concentration  due  to  the  compounding  ingredients. 

The  Importance  of  the  Viscosity  Determination.  There 
exists  an  actual  relationship  between  the  viscosity  and  the  tensile 
strength.  The  viscosity  also  shows  the  important  factors  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  the  rubber. 

The  Measurement  of  the  Swelling  Power  of  the  Rubber 
Gives  VALitABLE  Conclusions  Concerning  the  Quality  of  the 
Rubber.  However,  as  yet,  not  enough  work  has  been  done  on 
this  property  to  give  definite  results.  The  swelling  power  is 
proportional  to   the  viscosity. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

FLASK  SHAKING  DEVICE 

A  patented  device  for  securely  clamping  and  shaking  a  half 
dozen  flasks  at  one  time  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
size  of  the  flasks  held  may  vary  from  si.x  to  24  ounces  capacity. 
The  use  of  this  machine  great- 
ly facilitates  the  operations  of 
solution  or  precipitation  where 
much  routine  work  of  such  char- 
acter is  involved. 

The  power  required  for  oper- 
ation of  the  apparatus  is  about 
one-sixth  horse-power.  The  ma- 
chine is  arranged  for  attaching 
to  a  bench  by  screws  and  is  con- 
nected by  a  round  leather  belt 
to  a  motor. — Eimer  &  Amend, 
211  Third  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

Clamp  Shaking  Machine 


IMMERSION    HEATER    FOR    LABORATORY 

The  new  immersion  type  water  heater  shown  herewith,  con- 
sists of  nickel-chromium  heating  elements  incased  in  a  flat  brass 
casting  which  protects  them  from  mechanical  injury,  and  making 

a  simple  and  durable  heater  that 
is  easily  cleaned.  When  pro- 
tected in  this  manner  the  life  of 
tlie  heating  elements  is  in- 
creased, requiring  less  frequent 
renewals  than  with  the  ordinary 
immersion   type   heater. 

This  heater  is  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  chemical  laboratory 
for  heating  or  evaporating  wa- 
ter in  any  shallow  container,  and 
may  also  be  used  with  glue  pots, 
paste  kettles,  sterilizers  and 
other  apparatus. 


Electric    Water    Heater 


'  Communications   of   tlic    Nethcrland    Government    Institute   for    Advising 
the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry,  Delft,   Holland. 


To  install  the  heater,  a  IJ^-inch  hole  is  drilled  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  container  and  the  heater  inserted  from  the  top,  so 
the  extension  through  which  the  Cord  is  run  projects  downward 
through  the  hole.  Tightening  the  nuts  and  washers  holds  the 
heater  rigid  and  prevents  leakage. 

By  means  of  a  snap  switch  on  the  heater  cord  three  different 
heats  may  be  obtained:  1,200  watts,  600  watts  and  30O  watts. 
Standard  heaters  are  made  for  110,  120,  and  220  volts,  and  may 
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be   used   on    direct-current    or    alternating-current    circuits. — The 
Cutler-Hammer   Manufacturing   Co.,   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 


liquid  tight  layer  of  nitro-cellulose. — Gesellschaft,  fur  Verwerth- 
ung  Chemicher  Produkte,  11  Ehrenbergstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 
British  patent  No.  145,544,  not  yet  accepted. 


CHEMICAL   PATENTS 

THE  UNITEID  STATES 

Water-Proof  Sheet  and  Process.  A  flexible,  tough  and  sub- 
stantially water-proof  sheet  of  material  made  up  of  uniform 
intimately  united  layers,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  nitro-cellu- 
lose  and  rubber,  and  the  adjacent  layer  being  composed  of  rub- 
ber.— Charles  Weber,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  United  States  patent 
No.  1,350,533. 

Coated  Fabric  and  Process.  The  process  consists  in  coating 
a  fabric  with  rubber,  applying  a  liquid  coating  constituting  a 
clear  vulcanizing  varnish,  embossing  the  coated  fabric  and  then 
vulcanizing  both  coatings  simultaneously. — John  A.  Wilson,  Eliz- 
abeth, assignor  to  The  Duratex  Co.,  Newark,  both  in  New  Jer- 
sey.    United  States  patent  No.  1,352,163. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Ebonite  Substitute  Process  consisting  in  dissolving  vulcan- 
ized new  rubber  in  drying  oils  to  which  melted  paraffine  wax, 
stearine,  resin  or  similar  products  have  been  previously  added, 
heating  and  mechanically  mixing  the  mixture,  subsequently  add- 
ing finely  divided  absorbing  filling  material  and  vulcanizing  to 
a  soft  elastic  material. — The  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Neder- 
landsche  Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  Optimietfabrieken,  as- 
signee of  Salmon  van  Raap,  both  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Ca- 
nadian patent  No.  202,817. 

Tire  Filler.  A  composition  of  matter  consisting  of  any  heavy 
vegetable  oil,  32  pounds ;  oxide  of  magnesium,  about  one  pound ; 
ultra-marine,  about  two  pounds ;  oakum,  about  one  and  one-half 
pounds;  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  from  six  to  ten  pounds. — Irv- 
ing Gray,  Qiampion,  Alberta,  Canada.  Canadian  patent  No. 
202,966. 

Coumarone  Resin.  The  process  of  making  coumarone  resin 
which  comprises  polymerizing  the  polymerizable  constituents  of 
solvent  naphtha  boiling  from  160-180  degrees  C,  settling,  re- 
moving any  sludge,  distilling  the  unchanged  solvent  naphtha 
from  the  products  of  polymerization  in  subjecting  the  latter  to 
distillation  under  a  high  vacuum  whereby  a  hard  resin  is  ob- 
tained.— The  Ellis-Foster  Co.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  assignee 
of  Louis  Rabinovitz,  Pomona,  New  York.  Canadian  patent  No. 
203,100. 

Packing  Ring.  A  molded  and  vulcanized  piston  packing  ring 
comprising  in  its  composition  rubber,  sulphur,  short  asbestos 
fiber,  and  ground  sponge,  the  rubber  constituting  a  minor  pro- 
portion of  the  mass  by  weight. — The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co., 
New  York  City,  assignee  of  George  Christensen,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey.     Canadian  patent  No.  203.356. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Synthetic  Resins.  Polymerized  coumarone,  etc.  The  acid 
solution  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  solvent  naphtha  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  neutralized  by  agitation  with  dry  powdered  alkali 
carbonate  or  alkaline  earth  carbonate.  The  agitation  is  frequent- 
ly effected  by  injection  of  air.  Alkali  or  alkaline  earth  peroxides 
may  be  added  with  the  carbonate.  The  solution  is  clarified  by 
standing,  filtering,  or  centrifuging,  and  freed  from  volatile  hydro- 
carbons by  distillation. — G.  S.  Walpole,  121  Victoria  street,  West- 
minster, London.     British  patent  No.  145,415,  not  yet  accepted. 

Compound  Sheet  Materials.  A  method  of  uniting  two  or 
more  layers  of  dissimilar  materials,  particularly  plastic  materials 
which  are  difficult  to  stick  together,  as  rubber  with  other  plastic 
materials.  For  example,  a  gas  proof  and  liquid  tight  fabric  may 
be  prepared  by  coating  a  fabric  foundation  with  acetyl-cellulose 
as  a  gas  proof  layer,  then  applying  the  intermediate  layer  before 
the    acetyl-cellulose    is    completely    dry ;    and    finally    applying   a 


GERMANY 

Manufacture  of  Dimethyl-hutauiene.  Pinacone  chlorhy- 
drin  is  treated  with  compounds  which  will  combine  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  but  do  not  contain  hydroxyl  groups,  namely,  am- 
monia or  organic  bases.  A  mixture  of  water  and  dimethyl-bu- 
tadiene is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  pinacone  chlorhy- 
drin  and  dimethylaniline  between  60  degrees  and  80  degrees  C. — 
Farbenfabricken  formerly  F.  Bayer  &  Co.,  German  patent  No. 
319,505. 

Vulcanization.  Method  for  the  acceleration  of  the  vulcan- 
ization of  caoutcliouc. — Dr.  Johann  Francois  Barthold  van  Has- 
selt,    Rotterdam,   Holland.     German   patent   No.   325,306. 

Substances  Similar  to  Rubber.  Method  of  manufacture.— 
Gustav  Rath,  136  Feldstrasse  and  Dr.  Erich  Asser,  19  Ahorn- 
strasse,  both  in  Wandsbeck,  Germany.  German  patent  No. 
327,913. 

Caoutchouc  Products.  Method  for  the  prevention  of  the 
oxidation  of  synthetic  caoutchouc  products.— Badische  Anilin- 
und-Soda-Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen,  Germany.  German  patent  ap- 
plication No.  85,671,  February  26,  1918. 

Synthetic  Rubber.  Method  for  the  production  of  product 
similar  to  caoutchouc— Badische  Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik,  Lud- 
Farbenfabricken  formerly  F.  Bayer  &  Co.  German  patent  No. 
319,505. 


A    NEW    SOLVENT 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  American  Chemical  Society 
at  St.  Louis,  Professor  V.  Leuber  stated  that  the  selenium  oxy- 
chloride  obtained  as  a  waste  product  in  the  electrolytic  re- 
finery of  copper  has  remarkable  solvent  properties.  It  dissolves 
all  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  such  as  acetylene,  benzene, 
toluene,  etc.,  while  the  paraffine  hydrocarbons  sucli  as  gaseous 
kerosene  and  the  mineral  waxes  were  unaffected.  Some  vege- 
table oils  react  violently  with  the  selenium  oxychloride.  This 
easily  dissolves  vulcanized  rubber  as  well  as  the  unvulcanized 
material,  and  bakelite,  waterproof  casein  glue,  asphalt  and  bitumen 
also  dissolve  in  the  oxychloride.  The  reagent  also  extracts  the 
bituminous  material  from  soft  coal,  leaving  a  carbonaceous 
residue. 


INTERESTING   LETTERS   FROM   OUR   READERS 
GUTTA  PERCHA  IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 

To  the  Editor  : 
pvEAR  SIR:— 

•-^  Are  not  the  opportunities  that  await  American  rubber 
growers  in  the  Philippines  almost  as  great  in  the  cultivation  of 
gutta  percha  in  that  territory  of  the  United  States?  Nearly  all 
the  gutta  percha  produced  in  the  islands  (and  last  year  it  was 
38,030  kilos,  valued  at  $18,476)  was  shipped  to  Singapore  and 
thence  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Communications,  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  gutta  percha  with  the  United  States 
can  be  built  up  readily  by  having  American  buyers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, by  establishing  a  regular  market  in  the  United  States  for 
gutta  percha,  and  by  arranging  for  direct  shipments. 

Carlos  Luz 

Manila,  P.  I.,  September  10.  1920. 

Gutta  percha  cultivation  is  of  course  possible  and  greatly  to 
be  desired.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  get  capital  to 
back  it.  The  reason  is  that  the  tree  is  of  exceedingly  slow 
growth  and  many  years  must  elapse  before  a  profitable  crop 
could  be  gathered.  So  far  the  only  successful  cultivation  of 
gutta  is  that  begun  years  ago  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  funds 
being  supplied  by   the   Government. — The  Editor. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances 


MACHINE  FOR    IMPREGNATING  CORD   TIRE    FABRICS 

Cc.RD  fabrics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cord  tires  are  impreg- 
nated with  rubber  solution  before  the  skim  coat  is  applied  by 
the  calender.    That  constant  improvement  is  being  made  in 
the   design   and   construction   of   impregnators   is   shown    in   the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  fabric  from  the  stock  roll  is  fed  over  a  smoothing  roller 
and  into  the  tank,  where  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  rubber 
solution.  From  the  tank  the  saturated  web  passes  between  pres- 
sure   rollers    as    adjusted,    that    the    solution    is    forced    into   the 


NOT  A  DnaUNG  TEMPLATE 

o 


used  as  a  drilling  template  or  fi.xture.  .\ny  selection  or  grouping 
of  nail  holes  may  be  made  from  this  template  for  any  size  or 
style  of  rubber  heel,  using  the  back  center  hole  for  the  men's 
sizes,  and  the  front  center  hole,  which  is  ^-inch  ahead  of  the 
back  hole,  for  women's  sizes. 

As  the  compound  used  in  heels 
bydififerent  rubber  manufacturers 
varies  considerably,  the  shrinkage 
in  the  finished  heel  varies.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  locate  the  washer 
pins  in  the  heel  molds  correctly, 
a  nailing  should  be  selected  from 
the  celluloid  template,  each  manu- 
facturer figuring  his  individual 
shrinkage,  and  the  washer  pin  in 
the  mold  located  properly  to  com- 
pensate for  this  shrinkage,  so  that 
the  holes  in  the  finished  rubber 
heel  will  line  up  with  the  holes 
in  the  template,  as  described 
above. — United     Shoe     Machinery 
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SHOWING  AUGNMEWT OF  NAIL 
HOLES  IN  RUBBER  HEELS  FOR 
USM  C  MACHINE  ATTACHING 
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Celluloid   Templ.\te 
Corporation,   Albany   Building,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 


Cord  Fabric  Impregn.\tor 

interstices  of  the  fabric  in  an  even  and  thorough  manner.  The 
impregnated  fabric  is  then  passed  in  festoons  between  the  steam- 
heated  coils  of  the  dryer,  where  the  solvent  is  evaporated. 
While  not  a  part  of  the  equipment,  a  solvent  recovery  apparatus 
can  be  attached  to  this  machine. 

After  drying  the  impregnated  fabric  is  wound  up  on  a  stock 
shell  and  is  ready  for  the  final  skim  coat.— The  Banner  Machine 
Co.,   Columbiana,   Ohio. 


RUBBER  HEEL  ATTACHING  MACHINES 

Standard  machines  used  for  nailing,  or  for  loading  and  at- 
taching leather  heels  to  shoes  are  shown  herewith.  All  three 
can  be  equipped  for  rubber  heel  at- 
taching in  connection  with  rubber  heels 
which  have  been  laid  out  and  con- 
structed  for   machine   attaching. 

The  type  of  machine  selected  is 
governed  liy  the  kind  of  shoe  to  be 
manufactured,  the  amount  per  day  to 
be  made,  and  the  territorial  conditions. 
It  requires  a  complete  special  nailing 
outfit,  in  comparison  with  that  used 
for  leather  heel  attaching,  this  outfit 
being  made  from  a  heel  of  each  size 
and  style  to  be  attached.  The  outfit 
includes  a  rubber  heel  locating  ring 
which  supports  the  heel  while  the  nails 
are  being  driven,  to  prevent  expansion 
of  the  heel,  which  would  cause  the 
location  of  nail  holes  to  be  changed. 

The  celluloid  rub1)er  heel  template 
shows  the  proper  alinement  of  the 
nail  holes  in  rubber  heels  for  machine 
attaching.  This  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  die  on  the  heeling  machine,  and 
the    celluloid    template    is    in    no    way 


MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  SAMPLE  TIRE  SECTIONS 

This  device,  according  to  the  manufacturer,  affords  a  great 
saving  in  labor,  time  and  money  over  the  old  makeshift  methods 
of  cutting  sample  sections  from  tires.  It  cuts  clearly  through 
any  tire  section,  fabric  or  cord,  including  the  steel  bead  inserts 
ordinarily  used.  Each  cut  is  accurate  and  true  toward  the  center 
of  the  tire,  clearly  sho'wing  up  the  tire  construction.  It  will  han- 
dle any  size  tire  up  to  and  including  an  8-inch  cross-section. 
The  maximum  width  of  the  sample  cut  is  three  inches.  An  entire 
tire  can  be  cut  up  into  samples  without  any  w-aste. 

The  machine  is  compactly  built  on  a  rigid  base  casting.  The 
working  table  in  front  is  adjusted  for  each  size  tire.  The  mandrel 
for  holding  the  work  is  located  above  the  end  of  the  table  and 
in  line  with  the  main  bearing.  The  circular  cutting  knife  rotates 
around  the  forward  end  of  the  mandrel. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  simple.  A  mandrel  of  the 
correct   size   is   set   up   and   the   circular   knife   is   advanced    into 
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contact  with  the  mandrel.  Then  the  limit  stop  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  machine  is  set  on  the  feed-screw.  The  tire  is  cut  and 
the  open  end  is  placed  over  the  mandrel,  projecting  a  distance 
beyond  the  knife  equal  to  the  width  of  the  sample  desired.  The 
vise  is  adjusted  and  closed,  holding  the  tire  firmly  around  the 
mandrel.  The  knife  advances  through  the  work  to  the  limit  set- 
ting of  the  feed-screw.  A  small  amount  of  water  from  the  water 
tank  each  minute  insures  easy  cutting. 

Each  machine  is  supplied  with  two  mandrels,  for  3-inch  and 
4>^-inch  tires,  and  two  circular  cutting  knives. 

The  manufacturer  announces  that  the  sample  section  cutter  is 
not  furnished  with  motor,  but  that  a  J'j-h.-p.  motor  running  at 
1800  r.  p.  m.  geared  down  to  give  a  speed  of  60  r.  p.  m.  to  the 


The  ventilator  is  of  heavy  galvanized  iron.  The  sectional  view 
illustrates  the  ingenious  way  in  which  the  damper  is  opened  or 
closed.     A  cord  attached  to  the  damper  is  run  through  a  small 


Sample   Section   Tire   Cutter 

rotating  knife  may  be  used  with  it.  A  belt  shaft  is  constructed 
to  shift  the  belt  on  machines  equipped  with  motors. — Peerless 
Machine  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


BURT  VENTILATORS  FOR  RUBBER  FACTORIES 

A  decided  improvement  in  ventilators  is  this  new  glass-top 
style.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  all  rubber  manufacturers,  not 
only  as  an  aid  in  economically  solving  the  ptoblem  of  correct 
ventilation,  but  also  as  a  means  of  securing  better  lighting  facil- 
ities. 

The  ventilator  is  stationary  and  immovable.  Impure  air,  steam 
or  gas  from  the  building  is  automatically  drawn  up  and  fresh  air 
supplied  without  lowering  the  temperature  inside  too  far  for 
comfort.  There  is  no  other  expense  attached  to  the  equipment 
outside  of  the  original  cost  of  the  ventilators,  which  are  simple 
in  design  and  noiseless. 

The  damper  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  shaft 
always  remains  free  and  open.  Back  currents  of  air  are  elimi- 
nated. At  no  time  does  the  ventilator  become  clogged  up  with 
ice,  snow  or  other  substances.  It  is  said  that  during  calm  weather 
any  movement  of  the  outer  air  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  upward 
flow  of  air  in  the  air  shaft,  thus  drawing  out  the  hot  air  and 
supplying  fresh  air. 

Another  advantage  of  the  glass-top  ventilator  is  the  fact  that 
the  light  cannot  be  shut  off,  even  when  the  damper  is  closed.  It 
is  further  affirmed  that  where  this  combination  ventilator  and 
skylight  is  used,  no  other  form  of  skylight  is  necessary. 


Gi.ASs-Top  Ventilator 
Sectional  View  Outside  View 

pulley  suspended  from  the  bar  at  the  top.  The  damper  itself  is 
a  rounded  piece  of  galvanized  iron  fitted  inside  of  the  outer  walls 
of  the  air  shaft. — Burt  Manufacturing  Co.,  .■\krnn.  Ohio. 

MACHINE    FOR    CUTTING    HARD    RUBBEJl    COMBS 

Dressing  combs  of  hard  rubber  are  molded  in  presses,  and 
after  vulcanization  the  teeth  are  cut  on  specially  designed  ma- 
chines of  the  type  shown  in  the  illustration. 

This  machine  feeds 
and  stops  automatically. 
The  weight  draws  the 
comb  down  on  the  saw 
that  cuts  the  first  tooth, 
and  a  cam  then  raises 
the  comb  from  the  saw 
which  is  carried  along 
the  space  for  one  tooth 
by  a  cam  and  rack.  This 
continues  until  all  the 
teeth  have  been  sawed, 
when  the  machine  stops. 
The  rack  and  cam  can  be 
taken  out  and  others  sub- 
stituted if  a  different 
number  of  teeth  to  the 
inch   are  to   be   sawed. 

These     machines     are 
usually        operated        i  n 
gangs,    15    machines    be- 
ing operated  by  one  operator  who  can  turn  out  under  favorable 
conditions  1,200  to  1,500  dressing  combs  a  day. 

The  machine  for  sawing  teeth  in  fine  combs  also  feeds  and 
stops  automatically.  It  is  similar  to  the  dressing  comb  sawing 
machine,  except  in  size. — The  College  Point  Mold  &  Engraving 
Co..  714  Seventh  .A. venue,  College  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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MACHINERY   PATENTS 
TIRE    MOLD    CONVEYING    SYSTEM 

THIS  invention  comprises  a  system  of  conveyors  and  mold- 
handling  apparatus  operating  continuously,  whereby  the  tire 
molds  are  filled,  moved  in  and  out  of  the  vulcanizers,  and  the 
cured  tires  removed  from  the  molds  which  are  then  cleaned  and 
refilled.  Referring  to  the  illustration,  Fig.  1  is  a  plan  view  at  the 
plane  of  the  vulcanizers,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  side  elevation. 

Suspended  on  hooks,  the  uncured  tires  and  cores  are  suc- 
cessively delivered  by  the  conveyor  A  to  the  loading  station  B, 
where  they  are  placed  in  the  molds.  At  station  C  the  upper 
mold  halves  are  lowered  and  registered  with  the  lower  halves, 
when  the  molds  are  delivered  to  the  heaters  D.  At  the  same 
time  molds  are  being  discharged  from  the  heaters  and  conveyed 
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to  station  E  where  ihcy  arc  opened,  the  upper  halves  being 
elevated  by  the  conveyor.  The  tires  are  then  removed  from 
the  molds  at  station  F  and  placed  on  the  conveyor  G  whicli  de- 


II       II       IH 
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Tire  Mold  Conveyor 


livers  the  tire  to  the  stripping  machine  H.  As  the  mold  halves 
pass  station  I  they  arc  cleaned  preparatory  to  receiving  the  un- 
cured  tires.— Carmon  A.  Meyers,  assignor  to  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  both  of  .\kron,  Ohio.     Canadian  patent,  No.  200,863. 
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OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

,350,696  Wilcanizing  apparatus.  O.  F.  Beck.  Lawndale,  and 
J.  W.  Spi-crs  and  R.  R.  Jtnc-s.  Akron,  assignors  to  Firestone 
Tire  S:   Rubber  Co..   -Akrun — all   in   Ohio. 

Adjustable  die  for  rubber-extrudinR  machines.  D.  E.  Cooden- 
berj.'er,  assignor  to  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of 
Akron,   O. 

Two-part  mold  for  sclid  rubber  tires.  C.  and  A.  E.  Burnett, 
Trowbridge,   EnR. 

Machine  and  method  for  building  tires.  W.  C.  Stevens,  as- 
signor to   Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  O. 

Apparatus  for  forming  hard  rubber  storage  battery  jars.  T.  A. 
VVillard,   Cleveland.  O. 

Ccllapsible   tir';   core.      F.    L.   .Tohnson,  Akron,   O. 

Apparatus  for  manufacturing  rubber  bathing  caps.  R.  E.  Riley, 
assignor  to  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.^both  of  Akron.  O. 

Apparatus  for  removing  pneumatic  tires  from  metal  rims  by 
fluid  iiressure.     N.   L.   Caldwell.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Retread  vulcanizer.     E.  Harris.  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Tire  mandrel  and  method  of  production.  J.  R.  Gammeter, 
.Xkrcn,  O.,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Apparatus  for  forming  storage  battery  boxes.  S.  E.  Hall,  Akron, 
assignor  of  '/j  each  to  E.  R,  Sloan,  Maumee,  and  E.  H. 
Workinger,   .Akron — all   in   Ohio. 

Repair  vulcanizing  pad.  J.  N.  Dieser,  assignor  of  Vi  to  A.  L. 
Silvcrstcin — both  of  San   I'rancisco.  C"alif. 

Mold  for  making  rubber  tobacco  pouches.  F.  F.  Jamieson, 
Montreal,  Oue.,  assignor  to  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,  0~  ^     „     ,     u 

Apparatus  for  manufacturing  solid  rubber  tires.  C.  Stacbelh 
and  W.  E.  Hardeman,  Birmingham,  assignors  to  The  Dunlop 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster,  London — all  in  England. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

203,334  Machine  governor.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  B.  E.  Cederstrom,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

203.349  Calender   ^hell    fir   winding   fabrics.     The   VV.    F.    Gammeter   Co., 

assignee  of  W.   F.  Gammeter — both  of  Cadiz,  O.,  U.  S.   A. 

203.350  Tire    machine    drum.      The    W.    F.    Gammeter    Co.,    assignee    of 

\V.  F.  Gammeter— both  of  Cadiz.  O.,   U.   S.   A. 

203,367  Apparatus  and  method  for  making  golf  balls.  The  Paramount 
Rubber  Consolidated.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignee  of 
F.  T.  Roberts.  Cleveland,  f).- both  in  U.  S.  A. 

203,522     Tire   mtld.      H.    Raflovich,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.,   U.    S.    A. 

THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

145,041  .•\p|)aralu.s  for  making  holbiw  rubber  articles.  Par.imount  Rubber 
Consolidated.  5232  Germantown  avenue,  Phiiadel))hia,  Pa  , 
assignee  of  F.  T.  Roberts,  1051  Power  avenue,  Cleveland, 
(X — both    in    L'.    S.    A.      (Not    yet   accepted.) 

145.515  Special    apjiaralus    for   making    fabric    tires.      The    Goodyear    lire 

&   Rubber  Co.,  assignee  rf  \V.   C.  Tyler— both  of  Akron,  O., 
U.   S.    A.      (Not    yet  accepted.) 

145.516  Special   apparatus   for   making    f,abric   tires.     The   Goodyear  Tire 

&   Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of    E.   G.   Templeton— both   of  Akron. 
O.,   U.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  ,-iccepted.) 
145,590     Special   appar.itus   for   making   fabric   tires.     The  Goodyear  Tire 
&    Rubber  Co.,  assignee  (  f  W.   C.  Tyler — both  of  Akron,  O., 
U.   S.   A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
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Special  apparatus  for  making  fabric  tires.  The  Cioodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  W.  li.  Ilarsel — both  of  Akron, 
O..   U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  acccjited. ) 

Special  apparatus  for  rotating  mandrel  in  making  fabric  tires, 
W.  B.  Harsel,  1144  East  Market  street,  and  E.  A.  Nail,  152 
Grand  avenue — both  of  Akron.  0.,  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  applying  bead  cores  to  partially  built 
fabric  tire  covers.  W.  11.  Harsel,  1144  East  Market  street, 
and  E.  A.  Na!I,  152  Grand  avenue — both  in  Akron,  O., 
U.    S.   A.      (Not   ytt   accepted.) 

Special  ar'Paratus  for  making  fabric  tires.  W.  B.  Harsel,  1144 
East  Market  street,  and  E.  A.  Nail,  152  Grand  avenue — 
both  in  .-Vkrcn,  O.,   U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  making  fabric  tires.  W.  11.  Harsel,  1144 
East  Market  street,  and  E.  A.  Nail,  152  (irand  avenue — 
both  in   .\kri  n,  O.,  U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  making  fabric  tires.  W.  B.  Harsel,  1144 
East  ^iarkct  street,  and  E.  A.  Nail,  152  Grand  avenue — 
both   in   .\kr(  n,   O.,    U.    S.   A.      (Not   yet  accel)ted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  making  fabric  tires.  \V.  B.  Harsel,  1144 
East  Market  street,  and  E.  A.  Nail,  152  Grand  avenue — 
both  in  .\krcn.  O.,   L'.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  making  fabric  tires.  W.  B.  Harsel,  1144 
East  ^larket  street,  and  E.  A.  Nail,  152  Grand  avenue — 
both  in   .-\kr(  n,  ().,   U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  tires  and  other  rubber  articles.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  C.  Wattleworth — 
both  in   .Akr.  n.  ().,  U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Device  for  separating  mold  sections  as  raised  from  well  of 
hydraulic  press.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee 
of  VV'.  K.  Glennon  and  C.  Wattleworth — all  of  .Akron,  O., 
U.    S.   A.      (Not   yet    accepted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  making  cores  for  beaded  edges  cf  tire 
covers.  The  (i'oodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  W.  B. 
Harsel — both  of  .Akron,  O.,   U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Tire  mold.  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  assignee  of  W.  C 
State — both   of   .Akron.   O.,   U.   S.    A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Mold  for  vulcanizing  tires  under  internal  pressure.  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  0.,  assignee  of  B.  Darrow, 
L(  s  .Angeles,  Calif.  (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Special  apparatus  for  treading  tires.  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  assignee  of  K.  B.  Kilborn — both  of  .Akron,  C, 
V.    S.    A.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 

Special  apparatus  for  making  fabric  tires,  the  tread  and  side- 
walls  being  treated  before  placed  on  the  carcass.  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akrcn,  O.,  assignee  of  B.  Darrow, 
Los  Angles,  Calif. — both  in  U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Apparatus  for  applying  hard  rubber  base  to  metal  foundation 
band  of  tires.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of 
.A.  Weatherill— both  of  Akron.  O.,  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted. ) 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 
327,576      (September    16,    1916)    Machine    f' r   making   hollow   vessels    from 
rubber.      W.   W.    Weitling,   College  Point,   N.   Y.,  U.   S.  A. 
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1,35 
1,35 
1,35 
1,35 
1,35 
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1.352 
2,170 
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PROCESS  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATED 

51.856     Manufacturing  cushion  tires.      H.   M.   Lambert,   Portland, 

Ore. 
161      Forming    hard-rubber    storage-battery    jars.      T.    A.    Willard, 

Cleveland,  O.    (Original  application  divided.) 
Manufacture   of   hard-rubber   storage-battery    jars.      H.    L.    Bt  yer, 

assignor  to  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Manufacture    of    garters.      R.    Gorton,    Brookline,    Mass.;    C.    W. 

Noyes  adniinistrator   of  said   R.   Gorton,   deceased. 
Manufacture    of   hard-rubber   storage-battery   jars.      H.    L.    Beyer, 

assignor  to  .Toseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Manufacture   of  boots   and   shoes   with    rubber  soles,    etc.      H.    C. 

Egerton.    Ridgewood,    N.    .T. 
Manufacture  of  rubber  bathing  caps,  etc.     R.  E.   Riley,  assignor 

to   The   Miller   Rubber   Co. — both  of  .Akron,  O. 
Manufacture    of    portus   insulating   block    with    ribbed   surface    of 

filaer    asbestos.      H.    .\.    Asheniuirst.    assignor   of   4/5    to   J.   J. 

Rej«ioIds — both    of   Chicago,    111. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

203,433.     Manufacture    of    hot-wnter    bottle,       M.    li.    Clarke,    Akron,    O., 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

146,346.  Joining  ends  of  tire  lubes.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
assignee  of  C.  B.  Orr— both  of  Akron,  0.,  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
yet    accepted.) 


Leaky  inner  tubes  come  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  may 
be  that  the  valve  plunger  is  worn  or  sticks;  the  lock-nut  at  the 
base  of  the  valve  stem  may  work  loose;  or  running  flat  may 
honeycomb  the  inside  of  the  casing  with  tiny  holes.  In  running  a 
tire  soft  or  in  changing  it  along  the  roadside,  foreign  substances 
get  in  between  the  rim  and  beads  and  work  around  next  to  the 
tube.  Particles  of  rust  off  the  rims  also  cut  the  tubes  oftentimes. 
Though  these  holes  are,  as  a  general  rule,  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  yet  under  pressure  they  will  leak  enough  air  to 
let  a  tire  down  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  pressure  in  a  week's 
time. — Miller  News  Service. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


FOOTBALL     SHOULDER     PROTECTOR 

THE  football  Ikto  of  1920  goes  to  battle  as  heavily  armored 
as  any  ktiiglit  of  old,  protectors  of  leather,  felt  and  rubber 
replacing  chain  shirt  and  coat  of  mail.  One  of  the  newest 
safety  appliances  is  a  shoulder  pad  and  protector  made  of  heavy 
white  felt,  covered  with 
best  quality  tan  fal)rikoid 
and  reinforced  with  elas- 
tic flexible  ribs  of  rubber 
tubing.  The  shoulder 
caps  are  of  molded  fiber, 
lined  with  white  felt, 
ivith    rubber    cushions    in  Football  Shoulder  Pad 

the  center  to  act  as  shock  absorbers.  This  protector  is  very 
light  and  comfortable  to  wear. — Rawlings  Manufacturing  Co., 
St.   Louis,   Missouri. 


BETTER  SHOEIS  FOR  BETTER  FEET 

The    manufacturer    of    "Xatural    Tread"    shoes    recognizes    the 
value  of  rubber  heels  as  an  essential  of  the  perfect  shoe.     All  of 

this  com- 
pany's shoes 
are  equipped 
with  low, 
broad  heels 
o  f  resilient 
rubber,      and 


Men's  "Natural  Tread" 
Oxford. 

one    model    has    in    addition 
a     rubber     sole.     "Natural     women's   "Semi- 
Tread"  shoes  are  considered     Natural"  Boot 
by    the    maker    to    conform 
more  nearly  to  the  shape  of  the  normal 
foot  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world, 
and    this    company    is    the    only    one    in 
Canada   manufacturing   and   dealing   ex- 
clusively   in    what    it    claims    is    correct 
footwear.     The  lasts  on  which  "Natural 
Tread"   shoes   are   made   are   based   on   the   lines   of   the   natural 
human  foot.     Vet  the  boots  are  stylish  and  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terials.       Their 
construction  has 
been      approved 
by     the     War 
Work      Council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  by  hos- 
pitals    and     or- 
ganizations    in- 
terested   in    the 
health      welfare 
of  humanity. 

The  m  en's 
shoe  here  illus- 
trated is  recom- 


Women's    "Natural 
Tread''    Hoot 


\'lEW 


"Natural  Tread"  Sum 


mended  liy  George  Cmnniings,  the  pr(ife.ssi<inal  golfer,  as  an  ideal 
shoe  for  the  links. 

Wearers  of  "Natural  Tread"  and  "Semi-Natural  Tread"  shoes 
— a  modified  form  combining  style  and  comfort — will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  annoyance  of  ill-t'itting  rubbers,  as  the  company  also 


manufactures  rubbers  in  black  and  bnnvn  to  fit  all  styles  of  their 
shoe. — Natural  Tread  Shoes,  Limited,  310  ■^'onge  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


INSTEAD    OF    AN    UMBRELLA 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  si.nlit  nf  a  newspaper  used  to  pro- 
tect hats  in  a  sudden  shower.  They  will  serve  in  a  pinch,  but  a 
more  practical  and  handy  article  that  can 
be  quickly  put  over  a  hat  in  case  of  rain 
is  the  "Stop-A-Drop"  hat  shield,  which,  un- 
like an  umbrella,  can  be  carried  in  jiocket 
or  handbag  when  not  needed.  It  is  made 
of  fine  quality  dark-gray  rubberized  ma- 
terial fastened  with  snaps  and  will  fit  any 
hat  up  to  16  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
dustproof  as  well  as  waterproof  and  per- 
mits the  wearing  of  a  stylish,  dressy  hat 
in  an  automobile  without  danger  of  dusty 
or  crushed  trimming. — Stop-A-Drop  Hat 
Shield    Co.,    Chicago,    Illinois. 


"Stop-A-Drop" 
Hat   Shield 


A    GOOD    LOCKING    GOLF    SHOE 

Every  golfer  knows  the  importance  of  wearing  shoes  that  will 
not  slip,  inside  or 
out,  in  stance, 
back  swing  or 
finish.  Golf  shoes 
must  stand  tre- 
mendous strain 
in  places  that  in 
ordinary  shoes 
receive  little 
wear  and  unless 
constructed  with 
this  fact  in  view 
they  do  not  give 
the  service  the 
buyer  has  a  right 
to  expect.  A  shoe  that  fills  all  requirements  for  strength  and 
service  and  has  the  advantage  of  smartness  and  comfort  is  the 
Tom  Logan  golf  shoe.  The  style  illustrated  is  made  of  the  best 
leather  with  a  stout  innersole.  and  rubber  and  fiber  composition 
outersole  with  suction  cups. — Thomas  H.  Logan  Co.,  Hudson, 
Massachusetts. 
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"Tom    Logan"   Golf    Shoe. 


A    PUNCTURELESS    INNER    TUBE 

The  Hercules  ".Mrless  Punctureless"  inner  tube  is  made  of 
specially  compounded,  perforated 
soft  rubber  in  two  halves  for  con- 
venience in  manufacture  and  in- 
serting into  the  casing,  and  is 
designed  to  fill  the  cavity  ordinarily 
occupied  by  an  inflated  inner  tube. 
The  two  halves  of  the  Hercules 
tube  when  together  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  solid  core,  as  the 
perforations  do  not  extend  through 
the  outer  wall  of  the  tube.  The 
sy.stcm  of  circular  openings  con- 
sists of  rows  of  perforations  of 
varying  diameters,  so  arranged  that  the  solid  rubber  between 
the  openings  acts  tangentially  to  equalize  the  strain. 


'.\iRLtss  Punctureless" 
Inner    Tube 


no 
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Wire,  nails,  tacks,  pebbles  and  glass,  the  cause  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  punctures  and  blow-outs  in  air  tubes,  arc  said  to  have  no 
effect  on  this  tube.  The  maker  also  claims  a  minimum  wear 
on  the  casing,  indicating  that  any  casing  reasonably  well  built  of 

good  material  will  serve  in- 
definitely when  e(|uipped  with 
this  tube. — Hercules  Rubber 
Corporation,  908  Union  Central 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

j^^  ~^  fl^B^^  FISHWIFE'S    RUBBER   APRON 

HHna  /.S^BHHMBI  a  practical  waterproof  gar- 
ment is  the  "Fishbrand"  apron 
which  was  originally  intended 
for  use  of  fishwives  and  market 
women.  Its  useful  features  will 
be  appreciated,  however,  by  all 
vomen  who  have  wet,  dirty 
work  to  do.  The  apron  is  made 
of  single  rubber  sheeting  in 
serviceable    black    and    entirely 

covers  the  front  of  the  wearer's  dress.     It  will  not  wet  through 

and  can  be  cleaned  quickly  with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge.    It  is  a 

useful  article  without  being  very  heavy 

or  cumbersome  to  the  wearer. 


"Fishbrand"  .\pron 


RUBBER   ACID   CONTAINER 

Acids  of  necessity  require  a  special 
-container  when  being  carried  about  in 
manufacturing  processes.  Hard  rubber 
is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  these  con- 
tainers, as  it  does  not  corrode  under  the 
-action  of  acid,  is  practically  unbreakable 
a:id  of  little  weight.  A  particularly 
'well-constructed  acid  bucket  is  here  illus- 
trated. It  is  made  in  two  styles,  one 
entirely  of  rubber  and  the  other  having 
double  rubber  walls  reinforced  with 
metal  rim  at  top  and  bottom,  with  metal 
side  hooks  and  rubber  handle.  The 
metal-reinforced  bucket  will  probably 
stand  more  abuse,  but  the  one  of  all 
rubber  has  no  parts  to  corrode  by  the  action  of  the  acid  contents. 

Both  the  "Fishbrand"  rubber  apron  and  the  acid  bucket  are 
manufactured  by  the  same  company.— W.  II.  Salisbury  Co.,  Inc., 
308  West  Madison  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


.■\ciD    Bucket 


for  women,  called  the  "Protecto'  sanitary  bloomer.  More  venti- 
lating holes  in  the  sides  remove  an  objection  which  many  women 
have  made  to  the  use  of  all-rubber  bloomers.  The  "Protecto"  is 
the  popular  step-in  style,  full  enough  for  comfort,  with  no  ob- 
jectionable bulkiness  about  waist  or  hips,  and  comes  in  three 
sizes — small,  medium  and  large.  This  garment  is  protected  by 
United  States  patent  No.  1,353.750,  listed  elsewhere  in  this  issue; 
also  by  trade  jnark  \o.  131,714. — Rubberized  Sheeting  and 
Specialty   Co.,   Inc.,  221-227  Fourth  avenue.   New  York  City. 


NEW  PROTECTIVE  GARMENTS 

Rubber   bloomers   have   become   an    indispensable   part   of   the 
modern  infant's   layette,   "Quickslip"   baby  bloomers   are   manu- 
factured especially  to  fill 
^  the  need  of  a  cool,  sani- 

tary, waterproof  g  a  r  - 
ment,  easily  removed  and 
cleansed,  and  with  no 
buttons,  strings,  tapes,  or 
pins.  Practically  in  one 
piece,  of  carefully  se- 
lected all-rubber  sheeting 
in  the  natural  color,  they 
are  durable  and  will 
stand  a  great  amount  of 
use.  The  vents  at  the 
sides  permit  air  to  enter 
freely,  thus  preventing 
over-heating  and  conse- 
quent discomfort.  A  special  feature  is  the  gathered  top,  cemented 
without  stitching  to  a  strip  of  rubber. 

The  same  manufacturer  puts  out  a  similarly  made  large  model 


"Quickslip"    Bloomess 


Mai 


A  SAFETY  APPLIANCE  FOR  YOUR  CAR 

nutomobilo  accidents  have  been  traced  directly  to  snow 
or  rain  on  the  windshield  or  the  glaring  headlights  of  an  ap- 
proaching car.  Protec- 
tion against  such  danger 
is  assured  by  the  maker 
of  the  "Budd  Motor- 
Visor,"  an  awning-like 
contrivance  constructed 
with  welded  steel  frame. 
Over  this  is  stretched  a 
detachable  and  cleanable 
cover  of  rubber-covered 
drill  which  may  be  had 
in  various  color  combi- 
nations to  harmonize 
with  the  enamel  of  the 
car.  The  "Budd  Motor- 
Visor"  fits  all  cars,  is  easily  installed  and  detached,  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  angle. — Alastic  Tire  Cushion  Co.,  1421  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


"Budd  MotorA'isor" 


SOIWE    TIRES    FROIVl    THE   MIDDLE   WEST 

Seven  points  of  superior  merit  are  credited  to  Wayne  Rough- 
shod tires  by  the  maker,  who  claims  to  have  eliminated  rim 
cuts,  tread  separation,  side  wall  cracking,  bead  separation,  stone 
bruises  and  ply  separation, 
thereby  obtaining  long  life 
for   the  tire. 

The  Wayne  ribbed  tread 
'is  a  distinctive  design. 
Wayne  casings  are  all  con- 
structed with  a  heavy  wall 

15  f"^  i  I^hI  "^  resilient  anti-friction 
r—  '  liHl  1  cushion  stock  between  plies, 
which  is  claimed  to  insure 
elasticity  commensurate  with 
the  average  service  condi- 
tions and  to  maintain  a  low 
temperature.  The  danger  of 
bead  separation  is  overcome 
by  the  manufacturers'  proc- 
ess of  tying  the  bead  firmly 
where  it  belongs,  turning 
the  plies  of  fabric  over  heel 
and  point  and  protecting  the 
core  from  all  angles.  Great- 
est care  has  been  exercised 
and  every  scientific  principle 
used    to    produce    a    strictly 

high-grade  long-lived. tire  which  the  maker  says  will  exceed  the 

6,000-mile    basis    of    adjustment.— Fort    Wayne    Tire    &    Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

PERFECTLY    PACKED    TUBES    IN    THE    "EIFFICIENT"    BOX 

The  value  of  an  inner  tube  to  the  buyer  depends  largely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  packed.  An  unused  tube 
can  be  "box  worn"  to  the  point  of  uselessness  by  careless  pack- 


Wavne 
"Roughshod'* 
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ing  and  boxing.  One  manufacturer  makes  a  container  for 
inner  tubes,  the  "Efficient"  inner  tube  box,  for  which  it  claims 
especial  superiority.  The  covers  are  practically  dustproof  and  the 
heavy  quality  of  stock  used,  as  well  as  the  attractive  printing, 
makes  the  boxes  good-looking  and  durable. — Gereke-Allen  Carton 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


A   NEW   DISK   WHEEL 

The  disk  wheel  has  been  cliaracterizcd  as  the  only  wheel  ever 
designed  exclusively  for  motor  cars.     The  "Miiltidisc"  wheel  is  a 
detachable    wheel    with    demountable 
^^—^^  rim  in  combination  and  has,  the  maker 

A^^A  claims,     many     superior     advantages 

I  ^^^^1  '  over    other   wheels    of   the   type.     A 

cross-section,  shown'  on  this  page, 
may  be  easily  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  the  letters.  A,  standard  de- 
mountable rim.  making  it  easy  to 
change  tires  and  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  an  extra  wheel ;  B 
and  C,  four  inside  aluminum  disks 
supporting  from  four  angles,  make 
l)o.ssib!e  a  combination  of  utmost 
strength  and  light  weight ;  D,  re- 
moving six  bolts  screwed  into  driving 
lugs  demounts  the  wheel ;  E,  specially 
designed  aluminum  hub  cap  adds 
greatly  to  appearance  of  wheel;  H, 
entrance  to  valve,  optional  either  in- 
side or  outside  of  wheel ;  K,  aluminum 
tapered  hub  bearing,  making  it  easy 
to  demount  wheel ;  M,  felloe  con- 
struction of  aluminum,  held  together 
by  thirty  J4-i'ich  bolts;  a  special 
hub  for  each  make  of  car.  "Multi- 
disc"  wheels  impart  to  any  car  that 
air  of  speed  and  substantiality  which 
is  already  expressed  in  the  modern 
stream-line  design,  and  their  beauty  is 
excelled  only  by  their  strength  and 
■MuLTiDisc"  WiitEL  durability.— The  Lack  Manufacturing 

Co.,   Paducah,  Kentucky. 


A   FOUR-SEASON   TOP 

"How  many  lives  has  a  Ford?"  is  the  pertinent  inquiry  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the 
"Faultless"  top  for  auto- 
mobiles. Equipped  with 
this  top,  a  car  can  be 
used  with  comfort  in  all 
four  seasons,  it  is  claim- 
ed. The  "Faultless"  top 
is  made  in  styles  to  fit 
Ford  and  Dodge  cars  and 
is  constructed  with  steel 
and  hardwood  frame, 
covered  with  the  best  quality  ^g-inch  "Neverleak''  rubber  fabric. 
The  top  and  sides  are  well  padded  to  give  proper  shape  and  a 
rain  trough  is  provided  to  prevent  water  dripping  on  the  sides. 
This  top  can  be  set  up  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic,  as  complete 
instructions  for  installing  accompany  each  top. — The  American 
Auto  Top  Co.,  Pittsburgh  avenue  and  Belt  Railroad,  Delphi, 
Indiana. 


"Fai-ltless"   .\fT<i  Top 


RUBBER    INK    ROU.    IN    THE    ADDRESSERPRESS 

A  new  system  of  mechanical  addressing  is  used  in  the  Address- 
erpress.  A  stenographer  can  stencil  the  address  cards  on  her 
typewriter  without  resorting  to  the  expensive  embossing  machine 


necessary  with  many  addressing  machines.  Another  practical 
feature  is  the  ink  roll  of  soft  rubber  that  presses  the  ink  through 
the  address  cards,  giving  equal  pressure  to  each  letter.  This 
overcomes  the  uneven  addresses  so  frequently  seen  in  mechanically 

addressed  matter.  —  The 
Elliott  Company,  44  Albany 
street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


POPULAR   RUBBER   HEEL 

That  rubber  heels  were 
never  more  popular  than  at 
the  present  time  is  attested 
by  the  demand  for  the  "Co- 
lumbia" heel,  a  new  product 
of  a  Massachusetts  rubber 
company.  Put  upon  the  mar- 
ket less  than  six  months  ago, 
the  maker  says  that  salesmen 
have  been  requested  not  tc> 
show  samples  until  equip- 
ment to  turn  the  heel  out 
faster  can  be  secured.  The 
Columbia  heel  is  well  made 
of  high  quality  rubber. — Taunton  Rubber  Co.,  Taunton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


"Columbia"  Heki. 
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come  apart  un- 
der  the   rough- 
est usage.  They 

"Navgaiivde"   Collar  Bag 

have  no  sewed  or  nailed  seams,  every  part  being  perfectly  vul- 
canized to  adjacent  parts.  The  "Naugahyde"  collar  bag  is 
handy  to  have  when  traveling,  as  it  keeps  clean  collars  fresh  and 
in  shape.  The  brief  case  has  all  the  good  points  of  the  more 
expensive  sole 
leather,  besides 
(|ualitics  iiecu- 
liarly  its  own 
that  leather 
does  not  pos- 
sess. It  is  as 
durable  as 
leather.  b  n  t 
much  lighter  in 
weight.  It  is 
good  -  looking, 
capacious,  and 
fitted  with  lock 
and  key  to  in- 
sure privacy  to 
V  a  1  u  a  b  le  pa- 
pe  r  s .  The 
' '  Naaigah\de  ' ' 

traveling  liag  was  described  in  The  Ini)I.\  .Rubber  World,  April  1, 
19IS,  page  412.— United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway, 
\ew   York. 


•.\Aiu;AnvDE"    Brief   Case 
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ENGLISH   METHOD    OF   TUBE   SPLICING' 


THIS    METHOD   of   spliciiig   inner    lubes    is    not   only    extremely 
popular  in  England  with  all  those  concerned  in  tire  repair- 
ing hut  is  rapidly  being  taken  up  by  manufacturers  as  well. 

\ot  only  is  the  lapped  joint  a  constant  source  of  weakness  in 
itself,   but    whenever  a   puncture   occurs  near   it   the   very   act   of 


lie,   i.     TkiMMixr,  THE  E.Mi- 

putting  the  repair  on  the  vulcanizer  opens  the  splice  and  causes 
further  trouble.  All  this  is  avoided  when  a  tube  is  spliced  by 
the  present  method,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  two  ends  to- 
gether and  vulcanizing  them  without  lapping.  The  tube  then 
has  an  even  uniform  surface,  all  parts  are  equally  strong,  and 
the  pressure  is  equally  distributed.  The  tube  is  in  fact  endless, 
because  the  space  between  the  two  ends  is  filled  with  vulcanized 


Fig.  2.     The  Exn.s  Beveled 

rubber,  which  is  identical  in  every  way  with  the  tube  itself. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  butted  joint  can  be  made  is  to  vul- 
canize the  tube  while  it  is  circular,  and  as  it  would  be  when  in- 
flated, and  this  is  done  on  a  special  splicer.  Following  are  the 
instructions  for  making  jointless  splices. 

Trim  both  ends  of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  press  the  sides  to- 
gether as_  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  will  preserve  the  curved  shape 
of  the  tube. 


«»: 


I'll..  ,v      b  n  -      i.  . .  ■    i  Ji  '  ' ,  I  h    I  M  I-    l-\  !■  \  :■.  Ml  u 

Tievel  both  ends  with  small  shears,  giving  a  good  broad  bevel, 
and  mark  the  ends  where  thev  should  meet.  See  dotted  line  in 
Fig.  2. 

Fold  back  one  end  of  the  tube  for  12  inches  and  fold  back 
again  for  2  inches,  making  a  double  fold  as  in  Fig.  3.     Press  the 

'  Trom  "The  Complete  Guide  to  Tyre  Repairing."  Harvey  Frost  &  Co., 
3-imited,  London,  England. 


tube  through  the  opening  at  the  side  of  the  expanding  mandrel, 
and  replace  the  covering  shield.  Push  the  mandrel  into  the  fold- 
ed part  of  the  tube,  as  shown  by  direction  of  the  arrow,  until 
only  about  J/j-inch  of  the  mandrel  remains  outside.  The  correct 
position  is  shown  in  the  ne.xt  illustration.  The  wedge-shaped 
opening  in  the  mandrel  must  be  the  part  exposed. 

Now  bring  the  other  end  of  the  tube  over  the  folded-back  por- 
tion until  the  two  ends  almost  meet  and  form  a  V-shaped  groove 
between  them.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  tube  is  not  twisted. 
See  Fig.  4. 

Fit  the  wedge  in  the  slot  and  push  it  until  the  tube  is  held 
tightly    "n    tbo    mandrel.       Then    rasp    the    hnvclcd    ends.      The 


\ttUm 


Fig.  4.     iiiiikk   F.n'd   I\1-;.\I)V  to   Ijh   I'illkh  ux    l'_\r,\MiKK 

knife-shaped  rasp  is  best  used  for  this  operation,  and  a  piece 
of  old  rubber  should  be  placed  inside  to  protect  the  inner  part 
of  the  tube.  This  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  and  the  protecting 
piece  of  rubber  is  marked  "X."  The  rasping  is  an  important 
operation,  and  should  be  done  thoroughly  and  carefully. 

Apply  two  coats  of  Plastene-Safiu.x,  allowing  each  coat  to 
dry  separately.  Then  remove  the  protecting  piece  of  rubber  and 
adjust  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  until  they  are  1/16-inch  apart, 
bill  in  the  groove  with  Plastene  as  follows :  cut  a  narrow  strip 
of   this   material   and   lay  it  evenly  at  the  bottom  of   the  groove 


Fig.  5.     Rasping  the   Beveled  Ends 

all  around  the  splice ;  then  a  slightly  wider  strip  on  top,  and  so 
on  until  the  place  is  well  tilled. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  pressing  down,  rolling,  and  trim- 
ming are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  tube  repairs,  but  care  must  be 


I'M 


\ 
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taken  that  the  new  material  is  pressed  tirmly  and  evenly  to  the 
beveled  sides,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  new  rubber  corresponds 
to  the  thickness  of  the  tube.     -Apply  two  coats  of  red  paint,  al- 
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lowing  each  coat  to  dry  seiiaratcly,  and  the  splice  will  then  be 
ready  for  vulcanizing.     Refer  to  Kig.  6. 

Pull  out  the  wedge  and  wrap  a  piece  of  face  cloth,  slightly 
damped  and  chalked,  all  round  the  splice.  The  cloth  must  be 
placed  evenly  in  position  and  have  no  creases.  Remove  the  key 
from  the  splicing  mold  and  pass  tl:e  tube  through  the  slot  as  in 
Fig.  7.  Replace  the  key  and  fix  the  tube  in  the  center  of  the 
mold.  Then  put  back  the  wedge  and  push  ii  in  until  close 
contact  is  secured  between  the  sphcc  and  the  mold.  If  it  does 
not  lit  closely,  liners  should  be  used  to  secure  close  contact.  Fig. 
8  shows  this  stage,  and  the  splicer  ready  for  attaching  to  the 
vulcanizing  plant. 

Let  steam  into  the  mold  and  then  open  the  pet-cocks  for  a 
moment  to  blow  out  air  and  condensed  steam.  Then  close  the 
pet-cocks — keeping    the    main    valve    open — and    lime    the    repair. 


Fig.  7.     Fitting  in  the  Mold 

The   pet-cocks   should   be  opened   again    for   a  moment   after   an 
interval  of  five  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  correct  period  the  steam  valve  should 
be  closed,  the  pet-cocks  opened,  and  the  splicer  detached  from 
the    plant.      Remove   the    mold   key,    pass    the   tube   through    the 


Fig  S.     Rk  \n\    n 
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slot,  and  then,  by  pulling  out  the  wedge,  the  mandrel  will  ])e 
contracted  and  can  be  separated  from  the  tube.  The  repair  is 
then  completed. 


At  the  end  of  every  2,500  miles'  service,  a  tire  should  be 
deflated,  dismounted,  soapstone  and  grit  removed,  and  the  inside 
of  the  casing  washed  with  gasoline,  .'\fter  drying,  the  inside 
should  be  dusted  with  talc,  the  tire  mounted  and  the  tube  charged 
with  fresh  air. 

During  this  operation  a  close  inspection  should  be  made  of  the 
tread  for  cuts  and  fragments  of  glass,  and  the  rims  should  be 
cleaned  of  rust  and  painted. — Miller  News  Service. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  RUBBER  IN  MODERN  RAILROAD 
TRANSPORTATION' 

AMONG  the  many  uses  for  india  rubber,  those  that  apply 
to  modern  railroad  transportation  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  economical  welfare  of  the  countrj'.  In  fact  rubber  today  is 
nearly  as  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  railroad  trains 
as  coal  to  create  steam  and  motive  power,  the  steel  rails  and 
the  material  from  which  locomotives  and  coaches  themselves 
are   manufactured. 

Because  of  its  popular  use  in  the  form  of  tires,  we  are  per- 
haps accustomed  to  think  of  rubber  as  primarily  essential  only 
to  motoring.  We  fully  appreciate  just  how  essential  rubber  is 
to  civilization  only  when  we  can  see  its  uses  and  applications 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  perhaps  there  isn't  one  in  a  hundred  who 
aiipreciates  just  how  essentia!  rubber  in  its  various  forms  is 
to  the  successful  operation  of  a  railroad  train,  nor  how  many 
separate  functions   it  performs. 

Take  the  brakes,  for  instance.  In  the  olden  days  before  all 
tlie  various  possibilities  of  harnessed  steam  were  known  to  the 
engineering  world,  coaches  had  to  be  checked  in  their  speed  by 
individual  manipulation  of  hand-operated  brakes  on  each  coach. 
This  prevented  the  engineer  attaining  any  great  speed,  for  should 
any  emergency  arise  necessitating  the  quick  stopping  of  the  train, 
it  was  impossible  to  operate  all  brakes  simultaneously,  or  to 
stop  all  coaches  without  their  piling  up  in  a  heap.  But  now, 
thanks  to  rubber  and  air,  a  train  of  a  dozen  passenger  and  Pull- 
man coaches,  or  of  more  than  a  score  of  heavily  loaded  freight 
cars,  can  be  brought  to  an  easy  stop  by  a  lever  in  the  engineer's 
cab.  Thanks  also  to  rubber,  it  is  now  possible  to  convey  the 
exhaust  steam  and  heat  from  the  locomotive  boilers,  through 
pipes  and   radiators  in  every  coach. 

Rubber  is  also  responsible  for  the  discard  of  the  old  gas- 
lighted  passenger  coaches,  and  their  being  replaced  by  the  more 
modern  coaches  equipped  with  storage  batteries  and  electric 
lights. 

The  matter  of  safety  is  a  mighty  important  factor.  Modern 
steam  transportation  has  come  to  be  the  world  asset  that  it  is, 
not  only  because  of  its  celerity  in  covering  great  distances  and 
in  bridging  continents,  but  because  of  the  comparative  immunity 
from  danger  that  this  form  of  travel  affords.  .■\nd  safety  in  rail- 
road transportation  depends  preponderately  upon  rubber.  The 
air  brake  is  comparatively  simple  in  operation,  yet  without  rub- 
ber never  could  have  been  applied  to  railroad  trains,  for  two 
specially  constructed,  multiple-ply  pieces  of  rubber  hose  form 
the  connecting  link  of  compressed  air  pipes  and  cylinders  between 
coaches.  With  trains  swinging  around  curves  and  swaying  as 
they  speed  along  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  ihe  car  union 
of  brakes   with  metal   piping. 

Air  signal  hose  also  connects  all  coaches  of  a  passenger  train, 
enabling  the  conductor  or  trainman  to  signal  the  engineer  from 
any  part  of  the  train.  Sleam-hcat  hose  lengths  also  connect 
passenger  coaches  with  the  engine,  the  exhaust  steam  and  heat 
from  the  boilers  being  forced  through  the  runner  connections  and 
through  radiators  in  each  coach. 

That  makes  six  pieces  of  hose  to  every  passenger  or  rulhnan 
coach — two  22-inch  lengths  of  air-brake  hose,  two  22-inch  lengths 
of  air-signal  hose,  and  two  24  or  2S-inch  lengths  of  steam-heat 
hose.  Air-brake  hose  is  also  a  necessary  equipment  on  all  freight 
cars,  there  being  two  lengths  to  every  car. 

Latest  available  statistics  show  approximately  2,500,000  freight 
cars  rolling  in  the  United  States,  about  60,000  passenger  coaches 
and  at  least  10,000  Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  That 
means  a  total  of  2,570,000  cars  and  coaches,  each  equipped  with 
two  pieces  of  22-inch  air-brake  hose.  Thus,  the  air-brake  hose 
equipment    in    the    United    States    today    consists    of    5,140,000 


'By  Ralpli  C.   Ilufljey,  Goodyear  News  Service. 
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lengllis.  Kacli  hose  is  replaced  every  six  months,  making  10,- 
280,000  pieces  of  air-brake  hose  necessary  everj-  year.  Each 
piece  being  22  inches  long,  this  means  a  total  of  226,160,000 
inches  of  air-brake  hose  or  exactly  3,570  miles.  In  other  words, 
if  all  the  air-brake  hose  used  in  the  United  States  in  a  year's 
time   could   be   stretched   out,   with   the   individual  pieces  placed 


material.  To  compute  the  square  loot  area  of  rubber  tiling  floor 
and  step  treading  and  rubberized  curtain  material  used  on  railroad 
trains  in  America  would  mount  into  figures  seemingly  incon- 
ceivable. 

And  back  behind  the  scenes  of  railroad  transportation  we  find 
numerous  other   uses  for   rubber.     In   the  round-house,   for  in- 
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E — Tender  hose 

F — Rubber  floor  treads  and  tiling 

G — Rubber  step  treads 


Goodyear  News  Service 

A — Air-signal  hose 

B — Steam-heat   hose 

C — Air-brake  hose 

D — Generator  axle-lighting  belt 

end  to  end,  it  would  reach  across  the  vast  American  continent, 
from   Portland.   Maine,  to   Portland,  Oregon. 

On  each  of  the  70,000  passenger  and  Pullman  coaches  there 
are  also  two  lengths  of  air-signal  hose  and  two  lengths  of  steam- 
heat  hose.  Figuring  four  such  lengths  to  a  coach,  and  replace- 
ment of  all  hose  equipment  twice  a  year,  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  of  such  hose  to  meet  the  American  railroads' 
needs  every  year.  Added  to  the  3,570  miles  of  air-brake  hose 
already  computed,  we  have  the  amazing  total  of  3,770  miles  of 
hose  used  every  year — enough  to  make  a  solid  line  hurdling  the 
ocean  and  readiing  from  New  York  to  Gibraltar. 

The  air-brake  hose  is  of  uniform  size,  measuring  one  and 
three-eighths  inches  in  diameter.  The  steam-heat  hose  is  of 
slightly  larger  size,  ranging  from  one  and  three-quarters  to  one 
and  five-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  air-signal  hose  is 
one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter.  These  dififerences  in 
size  are  important,  for  the  three  pieces  of  hose  hang  together 
from  the  end  of  each  coach,  and  the  brakeman  making  train 
connections  can  detect  each  hose  instantly  by  its  size  and  special 
branding,  and  can  effect  the  coupling  without  confusion. 

Modern  passenger  coaches  are  equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
large  storage  batteries  in  which  hard  rubber  is  largely  used. 
These  are  recharged  by  means  of  a  dynamo  beneath  the  car 
body,  the  dynamo  being  operated  and  electricity  generated  by 
means  of  a  rubberized  fabric  belt  connected  with  the  axle  of 
one  truck.  Thus  with  the  train  speeding  along  at  60  miles  an 
hour,  the  generator  axle-lighting  belt  keeps  the  batteries  well 
charged.  A  four-ply  belt  is  used,  six  inches  wide  and  10  feet 
long.  The  average  life  of  a  belt  is  25,000  miles,  but  in  winter 
with  trains  encountering  ice  and  snow,  coaches  in  swinging 
around  curves  frequently  throw  the  belts  and  lose  them.  This 
means  a  heavy  replacement  of  belts  every  year.  But  figuring 
one  ten-foot  belt  to  every  one  of  70,000  coaches,  it  takes  700,000 
feet  of  such  belt,  or  135  miles,  for  original  equipment.  To  figure 
the  total  amount  of  belting  including  replacements  would  be 
practically  impossible. 

Every  locomotive  must  have  two  lengths  of  tender  hose  con- 
necting with  the  tender,  to  syphon  water  into  the  boilers. 
This  hose  varies  in  size  from  a  diameter  of  two  and  one-half 
inches  to  three  and  one-half  inches,  and  varies  in  length  from 
36  to  72  inches.  Each  locomotive  also  has  what  is  known  as  a 
squirt  hose,  connecting  the  engine-man's  cab  and  the  tender. 

On  locomotives,  also,  rubber  packing  of  special  make  is  used 
for  cylinder-head  packing  and  air-pump  packing,  while  the  gage- 
glass  gaskets  in  the  engine-man's  cab  are  of  rubber.'  Going  back 
through  the  train  we  find  rubber  floor  treads  and  step  treads 
used  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vestibules  of  coaches,  with  rubber 
tiling  used  in  many  passenger  coaches  and  Pullmans  as  flooring 


Showing  Uses  of  Rubber  in  Railroad  Practice 


H — Rubber  vestibule  curtains 
I— Rubber  window  curtains 
J — Cylinder-head   packing 


K — Air  pump  packing 
L — Gage  glass  gaskets 
M — Squirt  hose 


Stance,  we  find  "blow-off"  hose  used  to  remove  water  and  steam 
from  engine  boilers.  Then  there  is  a  specially  designed  "wash- 
out hose"  equipment  for  cleaning  boilers,  also  "fill-up"  hose, 
engine-washing  hose,  steam  and  water  hose  and  pneumatic  tool 
hose,  all  used  every  day  in  the  year  in  hundreds  of  round-houses. 
AW  these  various  type  of  hose  are  maimfactured  according  to 
master  car-builders'  specifications.  Needless  to  say,  the  best  of 
materials  and  the  best  of  workmanship  available  are  necessary 
to  the  successful  manufacture  of  such  rubber  equipment  for  the 
railroads,  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  railroad  travel  today 
depend  very  largely  upon   rubber. 


RUBBER    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    DYNAMITE 


MORE  high  explosives  are  used  in  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace 
than  in  times  of  war.  The  modern  farmer  would  scarcely  know 
how  to  get  along  without  them.  They  do  the  work  of  the  hired 
man  who  used  to  toil  patiently  roofing  out  stumps,  digging  ditches 
and    drains    and   holes    for   posts   and    for   young   orchard    trees. 


Urrciih-!  I'v-Micr  L. 

klHHKK-I.INED     (lUTTKli.S     CoNVEY     NITROGLYCERINE    TO    THE 

Storehouse 

Dj'namite  does  all  these  things  for  the  farmer  nowadays — what 
would  he  do  without  its  willing  power  in  these  times  of  high- 
priced  farm  labor?  It  never  strikes,  never  takes  holidays,  and 
never  objects  to  working  overtime.     .'\nd  even  the  poorest  farmer 
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can  avail  himself  of  its  aid  because  of  its  low  cost.  India  rubber 
has  much  to  do  with  that,  although  this  fact  is  seldom  realized. 
The  use  of  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  has 
lessened  the  attendant  dangers  to  the  point  where  their  manu- 
facture is'  no  more  costly  than  that  of  commodities  with  no 
potentialities  of  destruction.  Personal  danger  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  the  lives  of  the  workmen  guarded  by  the  use 
of  india  rubber.  Not  an  explosive  itself,  and  not  even  a  com- 
ponent ingredient  of  one,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  the  assist- 
ance of  rubber  no  explosive  could  be  manufactured. 

Dynamite  was  invented  in  1866  by  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer, 
and  has  proven  men's  greatest  ally  in  his  fight  to  conquer  the 
earth.  It  wages  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  forces  of  Nature, 
blasting  out  channels  for  commerce  and  transportation,  breaking 
down  natural  barriers  that  check  commercial  intercourse,  laying 
bare  hidden  stores  of  precious  metals,  minerals  and  oil,  and  re- 
claiming for  agricultural  use  desert  and  swamp  land  alike. 

-Many  persons  who  habitually  employ  dynamite  in  their  daily 
activities  are  but  hazily  aware  of  its  content  and  totally  unin- 
formed as  to  the  proccs.ses  of  its  manufacture.  They  know  that 
nitroglycerine,  which  it  contains,  is  very  dangerous  to  handle  but 
that  dynamite  is  comparatively  safe.  Nobel's  process  was  to  in- 
corporate nitroglycerine  with  a  kind  of  infusorial  earth.  Modern 
practise  has  substituted  active  absorbents  containing  nitrates  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  wood  pulp,  etc.,  which  assist  in  the 
explosion  instead  of  he'ins  absorbents  only. 

Nitroglycerine  is  made  by  adding  slowly  a  comparatively  pure 
glycerine  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  a  steel 
tank  with  a  brine  coil  around  its  outer  edge  to  remove  the  heat 
generated.  This  is  called  a  nitrator,  and  the  contents  are  slowly 
agitated  by  means  of  mechanically  driven  paddles.  After  all  the 
glycerine  is  added  the  mixture  is  let  into  a  lead  tank  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  nitroglycerine  rises  to  the  top.  This  is  drawn 
off  to  a  tank  of  warm  water  where  it  is  washed  free  from  acid, 
afterwards  receiving  a  final  wash  with  soda  ash  solution  to  re- 
move  the    last   trace   of   acid.      During   all    these   operations   the 


Hercules  Powder  Co. 

RlKHKR-TlRKP   BrCGlES   CoNVEV    XlTROOI.VCERl.Xt   J  KO.M    STOREHOUSE 

TO  Mixer 

hands  and  feet  of  the  workmen  are  protected  from  acid  burns 
and  toxic  absorptions  by  rubber  gloves  and  boots,  and  rubber 
hose  is  used  extensively.  The  pure  nitroglycerine  is  then  con- 
veyed to  the  storehouses  in  gutters  which  are  lined  with  rubber 
to  facilitate  gentle  handling. 

The  absorbent  material,  technically  known  as  dope,  is  prepared 
by    every    manufacturer    of    explosives    according    to    formulas 


worked  out  by  his  chemists.  It  is  taken  to  the  mixing  house  in 
fiber  barrels,  and  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  handling  nitro- 
glycerine on  its  way  to  the  mixing  house.  The  nitroglycerine 
wheeler  uses  a  copper-lined,  rubber-tired  buggy  for  his  precious 
charge.  He  owes  not  only  his  own  safety  but  that  of  the  entire 
plant  to  the  resilient  qualities  of  india  rubber.  No  one  disputes 
his  right  of  way.     A  smooth  plank  walk  is  constructed  especially 


Herattes  Powder  Co. 

The  He.wy  Wheels  of  the  Mixer  Are  Shod  with  Hard  Rubber 

for  his  use.  At  one  end  he  fills  the  buggy  from  the  storehouse. 
At  the  other  end  he  transfers  the  nitroglycerine  to  the  mixing 
machine  by  means  of  long  rubber  tubes  attached  to  the  buggy. 

The  mixing  machine  is  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  large  wooden 
wheels  revolve.  Here  again  rubber  safeguards  the  workinen,  for 
the  wheels  are  shod  with  hard  rubber,  thus  allowing  no  metal  in 
contact  with  the  dynamite  during  the  mixing  process.  Even  the 
pulleys  that  drive  the  mill  are  made  of  wood,  lest  a  bit  of  rub- 
bing metal  produce  a  disastrous  spark.  Five  minutes'  mixing  by 
the  rubber-tired  wheels  is  sufficient.  The  loose  dynamite  is  re- 
moved by  wooden  shovels  into  wooden  tubs,  thence  to  the  pack- 
ing machine,  where  it  is  packed  into  paraffined  paper  shells  by 
means  of  wooden  tamps  tipped  with  rubber,  a  great  improvement 
over  the  dangerous  old-time  hand  operation  of  filling  each  shell 
through  a  funnel. 

The  dynamite  cartridges  are  placed  in  paraffine-paper  lined 
boxes  containing  a  small  amount  of  sawdust  to  lessen  shocks 
and  the  covers  nailed  on.  This  is  the  final  step  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  explosive,  which  is  then  stored  in  an  isolated 
magazine  until  shipped. 

Gelatine  dyn.imite  was  invented  to  fill  the  demand  for  an  ex- 
plosive that  would  resist  the  action  of  water.  It  is  a  jelly-like 
substance  and  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of 
nitro  cotton  to  the  mi.xture  of  nitroglycerine  and  absorbents. 
Rubber  contributes  to  safety  in  gelatine  dynamite  manufacture  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  making  ordinary  dynamite.  Rubber 
gloves,  boots  and  aprons  are  worn  by  the  workmen  and  rubber 
hose  and  tubing  are  largely  used. 


The  extent  to  which  tires  are  used  west  of  the  Rockif.s  ts 
fairly  reflected  in  the  registration  of  automobiles  in  eleven  West- 
ern States  for  the  year  1920  up  to  July  1.  The  figures  show  that 
California  had  421,327,  Washington  143,561,  Colorado  111,907, 
Oregon  89,933,  Montana  52,100,  Idaho  46,360,  Utah  37,261,  Ari- 
zona 29.803,  Wyoming  21,250,  New  Mexico  20,300.  Nevada  9,383. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


DIVISION  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  ul  the  Merhaiiical  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  was  held  in  New  York 
City  on  October  19,  at  which  trade  conditions  in  general 
were  discussed. 

The  Specification  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturers'  Division  met  in  the  Association  rooms  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  when  a  conference  was  held  with  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Railroad  Association  to  confer  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  railroads  and  manufacturers  in  connection 
with  specifications  for  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  which  are 
used  by  the  carriers. 

A  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  E.xccutive  Committee  of  the 
Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  was  held  in  the  .Association  rooms 
October  20,  when  many  matters  of  importance  to  the  tire  industry 
were  given  consideration.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
conclusions  reached  was  the  decision  to  have  the  .Association 
gather  statistics  on  a  monthly  basis  from  members  of  the  Division 
with  respect  to  the  inventory,  production  and  shipments  of  auto- 
mobile tires  and  tubes  and  the  consumption  of  crude  rubber  and 
fabric  in  that  production.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
proposed  organization  of  a  foreign  trade  department  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Association  and  to  the  work  which  might  be  done  by 
that  department  on  subjects  of  interest  to  tire  manufacturers, 
notably  the  promotion  of  the  straight  side  tire  equipment  in 
foreign  markets. 

It  was  arranged  also  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  the  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division  comprised  of  advertising  or  publicity 
representatives  of  several  members  to  give  attention  to  matters 
of  an  advertising  or  publicity  nature  for  the  Association.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  a  special  committee  of  the  Division  be 
established  comprised  entirely  of  those  manufacturers  engaged  in 
making  bicycle  tires,  in  order  that  due  consideration  might  be 
given  to  the  problems  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  those 
manufacturers. 

THE    INQUIRY    REGARDING    PRICE    GUARANTY 

Members  will  recall  that  in  1919  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion initiated  investigation  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
definite  information  regarding  the  practice  of  protecting  customers 
against  decline  in  manufacturers'  prices.  The  Commission,  there- 
fore, invited  all  of  the  important  industries  in  the  country  to 
inform  it  of  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  this  practice,  if  at 
all,  and  the  particular  reasons  and  conditions  which  made  the 
practice  desirable  or  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler,  dealer  and  consumer. 

The  two  divisions  of  this  Association  which  are  most  vitally 
interested  in  this  practice  are  the  Footwear  Division  and  the  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division,  although  the  practice  extends  to  other 
specific  articles  manufactured  by  the  members,  namely,  clothing, 
garden  hose  and  possibly  one  or  two  others. 

A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Footwear  and  Tire 
Divisions  responded  to  the  questionnaires  submitted  to  them  and  a 
compilation  of  the  facts  and  views  of  the  members  regarding  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  practice  was  prepared.  This  was  presented 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  August  27,  with  request  for 
permission  to  appear  at  the  Trade  Practice  Submittal  held  Octo- 
ber 5. 

A  joint  sub-committee  representing  both  the  Tire  Manufac- 
turers' and  Footwear  Divisions  attended  this  meeting,  which  oc- 
cupied all  of  October  S  and  6.  The  first  day  of  the  hearit.g  was 
taken  up  almost  entirely  with  arguments  from  those  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  protecting  customers  against  decline  in  prices. 
Most  of  the  industries  represented  by  those  speaking  against  the 
practice  do  not  employ  it  now  and  their  arguments  as  to  unfair- 


ness were  based  largely  upon  what  'would  occur  if  the  practice 
were  introduced  into  those  industries.  No  facts  were  shown  indi- 
cating that  any  unfairness  had  actually  resulted  from  the  use  of 
this  practice. 

During  the  second  day  of  the  hearing  representatives  of  this 
.Association  explained  to  the  Commission  the  very  seasonal  na- 
ture of  the  footwear  business  and  the  tire  business  and  set  forth 
the  various  reasons  why  this  practice  of  protecting  against  price 
decline  should  be  continued.  With  relation  to  tires  the  practice 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  first,  the  protection  as  applied  to 
spring  dating  business  and,  second,  protection  as  applied  to  cur- 
rent business.  The  answers  to  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  showed  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  favored  the  continuance 
of  this  practice  with  relation  to  spring  dating  business. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  chairman  stated  that  the 
Commission  had  not  yet  decided  what  procedure  it  would  follow, 
but  intimated  that  it  might  possibly  issue  some  statement  with 
regard  to  this  practice  after  a  full  examination  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  had  gathered,  or  it  might  use  this  information  merely 
as  a  guide  in  the  case  of  any  specific  complaints  which  might 
hereafter  be  considered  by  it  in  relation  to  this  practice. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  counsel  for  the  .Association  that  unless  and 
until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issues  a  definite  order  direct- 
ing manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  to  cease  the  practice  of  pro- 
tecting their  customers  against  price  decline  such  manufacturers 
will  be  warranted  in  continuing  this  practice,  if  they  so  desire. 

STATISTICS     COMPILED     FROM     aUESTIONNAIRES     NOS.     101     AND     102, 
COVERING    THE   YEAR    1919 

Number  of  firms  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent 283 

Number  of  firms  responding 167 

Number  of  firms  reporting  statistics 160 

Average  Total   Daily   Number  of  Employes,   177,333 


Approximate 

Amount 

Renort'rd 

Scrap 

by  Manu- 

Reported 

Used  per 

facturers 

by 

Pound  of 

Whn  Al^o 

Reclaimers 

Keclaimed 

Reclaim 

Solely 

Total           Produced 

Reclaimed   rubber  produced 

' 

from      raw      and.     cured 

scrap    pound.^  62.010,311 

107,494.619 

169.504,9311 

Scrap       rubber       (includint; 

M  lb.,  S  02. 

raw  and  cured  scrrn)  con- 

sumed   in    production    of 

reclaimed    rubber. ^o»tiJ.v  79,107,432 

151,877,814 

230,985,246  J 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Crude  Rubber  Consumed  in  the  Manufacture  op 

Rubber   Products  and  Total  S.«i.es  Value  of   Shipments  of 

Manufactured  Rubber  Products 

Total  Sales  Value 


.\uniber  of 
Pounds  Crude 
Product  Rubber  Consumed 

Tires  and   tire  sundries: 

Automobile  and  motor  truck  casin.cs 240.904.417 

Automobde  .ind  motor  truck  tubes 54.025.307 

Solid  tires 27.989,361 

Otlier  tires  and  tire   sundries 14,472,416 


"Total — Tires   and    tire    sundries 338.521.064 

Other  rubber  products:  „  ,., 

Mechanical   Roods   r'-^lol:;'; 

Boots  and   shoes ??-9?^'sS; 

Other  products    '  4.646,895 

•Total -Other  rubber  products 67,712,158 


of  Shipments 
of  Manufactured 
Rubber  Products 

$194,454,021 
39.550.163 
13.111.246 
13.606,740 

$674,249,726 


77,487.032 
76.539,565 
59,382,707 


Grand    tr  tal— All    produr-ts...    406,231,563 


$291,835,550 
$966,085,276 


•  Note— It  should  be  noted  that  the  abcvc  tot.ils  of  'Tires  .and  tire  sun- 
dries" and  "Other  rubber  products"  include  some  figures  which  arc  not 
shown  under  the  various  ite:nr,.  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
reports  received   were  not   itemized. 
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THE  first  look  tells  the  smarter, 
more  graceful  difference  of 
Silvertown  Cords;  the  first  ride, 
their  easier-running  difference-,  the 
first  check-up  on  mileage,  their 
lower-cost  difference. 

SGoodricHi 
ilvertown 

cAmericas  First  Cord  Tire 


T/je  Goodrich  JIdfustment  "Basis:  Silvertown  Corcfs^  8000  3files ;  FabricTires,  booo  3files 
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In  our  Gear  Cutting  Department  we  have  the  latest  and 
most  modern  gear  cutting  machines  and  can  furnish  gears  of  any 
material,  in — bevels,  spurs,  worm,  sprockets,  and  motor  pinions, 
etc.  We  guarantee  accurate  gear  cutting,  and  have  as  our  regular 
customers,  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Miller  and  in  fact 
every  rubber  factory  in  the  Akron  Rubber  District. 

In  our  Core  and  Mold  Department  we  design  and  build  a 
complete  line  of  Cores  and  Molds  for  fabric  and  cord  tires. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  our  factory  or  hear  from 
you  by  mail. 


/^o  Tin:  Akron  Gear  ^Engineering  Co.  ^^^ 

VJW^^-.,  COR.  SOUTH  ^v^.  „  HKJH    «TS.  '^V&l'^ 

^  ^KLI^OIV,  OHIO,  U.S.A..  S 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 


DIVIDENDS 

THt  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  $1  per  share,  payable  N'ovember  1  on  its  non-par 
value  common   stock  of  record  October  20,   1920. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.,  Woonsocket,  Rliode  Island,  re- 
cently declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share,  payable 
October  15  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  30,  1920. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  New  York  City  and 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  November  1  on  its  preferred  stock  of 
record  October  15,  1920. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  ManufoCluring  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  recent- 
ly declared  its  26th  consecutive  dividend  of  seven  per  cent, 
payable  October  1,  1920. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
October  15  on  its  six  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  record  October 
1,  1920. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  de- 
clared its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  payable  October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  Septem- 
ber 20;  it  has  also  declared  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  payable 
November  1  on  common  stock  of  record  October  20,  1920. 

The  Hodgman  Kubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  November  1  on 
preferred  stock  of  record  October  15,  1920. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
the  following  dividends :  quarterly,  $1  per  share,  and  a  three  per 
cent  stock  dividend,  both  payable  November  1  on  common  stock 
of  record  November  15;  quarterly,  $2  per  share,  payable  Novem- 
ber 15  on  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  record  November  1, 
1920. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Conshohocken,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  fifty  cents  per  share, 
payable  December  1  on  capital  stock  of  record  November  IS,  1920. 

The  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  payable  October  14  on  preferred  stock  of  record  October  9, 
1920. 

The  O'Banncn  Corporation,  New  York  City,  recently  declared 
its  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
payable  October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  25, 
1920. 

Tlie  Sterling  Tire  Corporation,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  re- 
cently declared  the  following  dividends :  one  per  cent,  quarterly, 
on  common  stock ;  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  quarterly,  on 
seven  per  cent  preferred  stock ;  and  two  per  cent,  quarterly,  on 
Series  B  preferred  stock ;  all  payable  October  20  on  stock 
of  record  September  30,  1920. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  paid  its  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on  common  stock,  October 
15,  1920. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  recently  de- 
clared quarterly  dividends  of  two  per  cent,  payable  October  15 
on  both  common  and  first  preferred  stock  of  record  October  30, 
1920. 

The  Van  der  Linde  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
has  declared  its  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  seven  per  cent. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  de- 
clared its  fifty-ninth  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  on   preferred  stock.     On  account  of  contracts   for  car 


(hunpcrs,  lloating  cranes,  and  rubber  machinery,  totaling  about 
#1.500.000  and  requiring  considerable  capital,  the  usual  cash  divi- 
dend on  common  stock  was  deferred  and  instead  a  ten  per  cent 
dividend  to  be  charged  to  accumulated  surplus  was  voted,  payable 
t)ctober  15  to  stock  of  record  September  28,  1920. 

The  Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
Inirgh,  Pennsylvania,  recently  declared  quarterly  dividends  of 
two  per  cent  ($1  per  share),  payable  October  15  on  preferred 
stock  and  October  30  on  common  stock;  both  on  stock  of  record 
September  30,  1920. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES 

Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
tlic  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  denies  the  reports  that  his  com- 
pany will  require  new  financing  before  January  1.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  is  well  balanced  between  footwear,  tires  and  mechanical 
goods,  the  former  being  its  largest  product,  and  tires  being  about 
one-third  of  its  total  production.  He  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  the  company's  sales  taken  as  a 
wliolc. 

A  $500,000  issue  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  has 
recently  been  announced  by  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Maiden,  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  first  block  to  be  sold  from 
the  last  authorized  increase  of  $2,000,000  in  the  company's  capitali- 
zation. 

Tlie  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  increased  its 
authorized  capital  stock  $1,500,000  on  October  1,  giving  the  com- 
pany an  authorized  capital  of  $2,500,000,  all  common  stock. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rub- 
lier  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  of  September  1,  1920. 


Assets 


Patents     

Office   furniture    .  .  .  . 
l.and  and  buildings 
Less    depreciation 


Machinery   and   tools    $2,325,961.74 

Less   depreciation    1,256,940.37 


$2,352,053.46 
816,457.90 


$1,535,595.56 


1,069.021.37 
5,055.76 


Cafeteria    fixtures    

Cash    $465,215.18 

Accounts  receivable    1,791,264.77 

Notes   receivable    16. 392.00 

Merchandise   inventory    4,926,299.26 

Notes  receivable — Employees*  stock  subscriptions 

Liberty    Bonds    


Capital   stock,    preferred 
Capital   stock,   common    . 

Loans,  bills  payable    .  .  .  . 
Loans,   Liberty   Bonds   .  . 

Accounts   payable    

Accrued    wages    


Surplus 


Liabilities 


$750,000.00 
4,200,000.00 

$2,455,000.00 
325,000.00 
515,116.24 
41,235.96 


$1.00' 
1.00 


2,609,672.69 


7,199,171.21 
234,066.41 
405,436.00 

$10,448,348.31 


$4,950,000.00 


3.336,352.20 
2,161,996.11 

$10,448,348.3! 

A  group  of  New  York  and  Chicago  bankers  has  advanced  a 
substantial  sum  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  fur- 
ther amounts  will  be  provided  as  required.  Goodyear  business 
continues  on  an  even  keel,  showing  sales  for  the  first  26  days  of 
September  in  excess  of  $14,000,000.  With  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31  sales  to  date  exceed  $195,000,000,  and  will  thus  go 
far  above  $200,000,000  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  slightly 
over  $167,000,000  last  year. 

It  is  reported  that  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  will  issue 
$1,000,000  8  per  cent  gold  notes  for  one  year  to  be  dated  October 
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1,  1920,  secured  by  a  trust  deed  on  the  company's  plant  at  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  expansion  purposes. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation  has  reduced  its  indebtedness 
about  S4.CHX),000  in  the  past  three  months.  On  September  30  the 
indebtedness  was  $2,600,000  compared  with  $6,443,991  as  of  June 
30.  Inventory  on  hand  and  in  transit  shows  about  $5,000,000  as 
against  $8,972,456  on  June  30. 

The  National  .Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
has  increased  the  common  shares  of  its  stock  to  554,386  and 
the  capital  to  $26,296,630. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK   EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

I  IrroBER    .',\    19.'0 

High  Low 

Aja.\  Rubber  Co.,  Inc 41  40>4 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co     20H  ZO'4 

The  B.   r.  C.oodrich  Co : 50H  48^^! 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  pfd 84  81 

Kelly-Sprinfficid    Tire   Co SS'A  51}^ 

Kellv-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  pfd 9\'A  9\'A 

Ke\ stone  T.  &  R.  Co.,  Inc 15!^  14!4 

Lee  R.  &  T.  Corp lOH  20^4 

United  States  Rubber  Co 77M  '%'/, 

•United  .States  Rubber  Co.,  pfd 106;4  105 


Last 

4014 
20i4 
SO 

52'A 

91/2 

lA'A 

20*s 

77ii 

106^ 


CLEVELAND    STOCK    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 

The    following    quolatirns    on    the    Cleveland    Stock     F.xcliange.     October 

19,  of  stock  of  the  principal  rubber  companies  were  supplied  by  Otis  &  Co., 
Cuyahoga    Uuilding,    Cleveland,    Ohio: 

Last 

Sale  Bid         Asked 

Fire.'iione  T.  &  R.  Co 106  lOS 

Firestone  T.  &  K.  Co.,  1st  pfd 88^  88!^        90 

Firestone  T.  &   K.   Co..  2d  pfd Si'A  

General  T.  &  R.  Co.,  pfd 102  ...         102}4 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 5254  

The   B.   F.   Goodrich  Cc,  pfd 84K  .••           SS!4 

The    Goodvear    T.    &    R.    Co 70  6554       67VS 

The  Goodvear  T.  &   R.   Co.,    1st  pfd 774^  75            77 

Kellv.SoringficId    T.    &    K.    Co 156i^  

KellvSprinsfield    T.    &    R.    Co.,    pfd 120  

The'  Miller    Rubber    Co 115  ...          112 

Portage   Rubber  Co 45  ...            50 

Portage   Rubber   Co.,   pfd (0  62!/$        67 

Star     Rubber     Co 350Ji  

Sw.nehart  T.   S    R.   Co 80  

\'icior    Rubber    Co 22  ...            24 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

American  Insulator  Corp.,  The.  September  17  (Massachusetts),  $1,000,000. 
E.  L.  Clarke,  J  Wilshire  street;  V.  M.  Kempton,  Marshall  street,  both  of 
Winthrop:  G,  C.  Cutler,  Jr..  Heath  street.  Brookline — both  in  Massachusetts. 
Principal  office,  Boston,  Niassachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  plastic 
aiu'   other   materials  for  insulation,   heat   resisting  and   otlier   purposes. 

.\|iex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  October  15  (Delaware),  11,000.000.  M.  E.  F. 
Hawkins;  W.  1-.  lourdan;  E.  E.  Borton — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  tirjs. 

.\rmstrong  Tire  &  Supply  Co..  September  20  (Delaware).  $225,000.  F.  R. 
Hansell;  J.  \'.  Pimm;  E.  M.  MacFarland — all  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

Hrix  Rubber  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  September  23  (New  York).  $10,000.  L. 
Knapp,  33  Jackson  avenue;  T.  Brix.  2349  Second  avenue;  .M.  Streeve,  153 
Ninth  street — all  of  Long  Island  City,  Xew  York.  To  manufacture  rubber 
cement,  tires,  etc. 

Brock  Co.,  The,  September  22  (Massachusetts),  $40,000.  V.  M.  Hanson, 
Saugus;  L.  M.  .Marsh.  Roslindale;  A.  M.  Monahan,  Bosti.n — all  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and 
deal  in  rubber  goods. 

Cbalfin  S:  Co.,  Inc..  Joseph,  September  25  (New  York),  $1,500.  J.  and  F. 
Ch.nlfin,  both  of  795  Crotona  Park  North,  Bronx;  I.  Bromberg,  396  Christo- 
pher avenue,   Brooklyn — both  in    New   York.     To  do  a  general   rubber  busi- 

Crescent  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  September  28  (Delaware),  $100.(J00.  M.  L. 
Rogers:    >I.    M.    Nicholson;    W.    G.    Singer — all    of   Wilmington,    Helaware. 

Dun-Pen  Co..  October  18  (Delaware),  $21,000,000.  T,  L.  Croteau;  M.  A. 
Bruce:  S.  K.  Dill — all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture  fountain 
or  stviographic  pens.  . 

F.wing  Rubber  Co..  September  29  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  A.  F.  Updike; 
J.  Schultz;  .\.  Emrick — all  of  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  Homan 
and  Hilton  avenues.  Hillcrest.  New  Jersey,  .^gent  in  charge.  E.  F.  Updike. 
To  manufacture,  buv.  sell  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

General  Tire  Sales  Co..  October  6  (Delaware).  $550,000.  M.  L.  Rogers; 
M.  M.  Nichols;  AV.  G.  Singer — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  deal  in 
automobiles  and  automobile  tires. 

Gove  Si  Co..  Inc..  Scmtraber  21  (.\ew  York),  $24,000.  F.  G.  G.  ve,  Jr.: 
W.  Liddle.  Jr.;  F.  L.  Byrne— 25  Beaver  street.  New  York  City.  To  deal 
in  crude  rubber. 

Greenpoint  Rubber  &  Metal  Corp..  September  24  (New  York).  $10,000. 
M.  Fishman.  18  Franklin  street,  Brooklyn;  P.  Fogclman;  H.  Blum,  both  of 
299  Broadway.  New  \'ork  City — both  in  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.     To  do  a  rubber  and  metal  business. 

Ilenba  Balloon  Developing  &  Transport  Co.,  October  18  (New  York), 
$50,000.  T.  Henha;  G.  Frey;  R.  Hyde— all  of  9,201  Fort  Hamilton  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn.  New  York.  To  make  air- 
planes, etc. 

Jobum  Rubber  Corp.,  September  29  (New  York),  $5,000.  H.  Joseph; 
A.  M.  Burnham;  E.  Levy — all  of  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture  rubber, 

Lc-Rex  Products  Co.,  The.  September  22  (Massachusetts),  $25,000.  J.  S. 
Herrick,  164  Strathmore  Road,  Brighton;  S.  Olansky;  3  Westminster  Road. 
Roxbur>':  NI.  H.  Wchb.  1340  Cotnmonwcalth  avenue,  .Mlston — all  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  sell 
jjruggists*  sundries,  etc. 


Liberty  Rubber  &  Supply  Corp.,  October  13  (Delaware),  $100,000.  E.  E. 
and  F.  C.  Jeffords,  both  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  C.  C.  Densford,  Buffalo, 
New  York.     To  tleal  in  tires. 

Lincoln  Shoe  &  Rubber  Co..  September  16  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  J. 
L.  Wiseman.  21  Homestead  street;  E.  Adiow,  35  EIra  Hill  Park,  both  of 
Roxbury;  Ci.  L.  Kotzen,  86  Orange  street,  Chelsea — both  in  Massachusetts. 
Priitcipal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  shoes,  rub- 
bers, etc. 

LittellCoombs  Co.,  Inc.,  September  28  (New  York),  $5,000.  M.  C. 
Coombs,  607  East  29th  street;  F.  G.  and  I.  H.  Littell,  both  of  32  Chester 
Court — both  in  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

.Mathey  Brothers,  Inc..  September  23  (New  York).  $15,000.  F.  A.  Mathey, 
president.  506  West  45th  street;  J.  II.  Jackson;  M.  M.  Coughlin.  both  of 
27  William  street — both  in  New  York  City.  Principal  office,  506  West  45th 
slreei.  New  ^'ork  City.     To  sell  truck  tires. 

National  (iasoline  Hose  Co.,  Inc.,  October  5  (New  York),  $1,000.  I.  E. 
Maginn;  J.  R.  Cogen ;  W.  P.  Cavanagh — all  of  1476  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     To  manufacture  hose. 

Standard  Wire  Tire  Corp..  September  25  (New  York).  $100,000.  B.  J. 
Bowers,  159  Herkimer  street;  S.  S.  Shears,  221  Hancock  street,  both  m 
Brooklyn;  A.  1..  Chauvet,  51  Hamilton  Place,  New  York  City — both  in  New 
York.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Starbestos  Textile  Co.,  September  28  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  T.  J.  G. 
.Armstrong.  37  Partridge  avenue.  Somerville;  M.  F.  Ford,  47  Water  street, 
Hyde  Park;  G.  M.  Faulkner.  1870  Commonwealth  avenue.  Brighton — all  in 
Massachusetts.  Principal  office.  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture 
and  deal  in  asbestos  yarns,  brake  linings  and  any  and  all  textiles  containing 
asbestos. 

Thomas  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  September  14  (Ohio),  $100,000.  W.  S. 
Thomas,  president;  G.  B.  Thomas,  vice-president  and  sales  manager;  T. 
Richards,  treasurer;  M.  S.  Lower,  general  manager;  L.  H.  Jones,  secretary. 
Principal  office,  Millersburg,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  pneumatic  automobile 
tires. 

Thrift  Garter  Co..  October  4  (New  York).  $20,000.  C.  Cohen;  M.  L. 
Blumberg;   H.   Miller — all  of  546  West   146th  street.  New  Y'ork  City. 

Tireheal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  October  6  (New  York),  $150,000.  R.  H. 
Raphael;  J.  Leiman;  S.  Schnaps — all  of  2  Rector  street.  New  York  City.  To 
repair  tires. 

Tompkins  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  October  16  (Delaware),  $300,000. 
E.  E.  Tompkins.  Narberth;  J.  M.  Stitzer;  T.  E.  Montgomery,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia— both   in   Pennsylvania. 

Union  County  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  October  1  (New  Jersey).  $100,000. 
T.  -A.  Kelly.  17  Nutman  Place.  West  Orange;  D.  Seaman,  798  Hunterdon 
street,  Newark,  both  in  New  Jersey;  J.  Berkelbamer.  34  Lander  street.  New- 
burgh.  New  York.  Principal  office.  2  South  Broad  street,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  .-\gent  in  charge.  .\.  G.  Weinberg.  To  buy,  sell,  import,  export, 
trade' and  generally  deal  in  tires  and  all  rubber  articles. 

L'nited  Process  Co..  Inc..  September  24  (New  York),  $10,000.  I.  Gold- 
farb,  134  West  26th  street;  D.  W.  and  R.  Goldfarb,  both  of  953  Simpson 
street,   Bronx — both   in   New   York  City.     To  manufacture  raincoats. 

United  Tire  Stores  of  Buffalo,  September  25  (Delaware).  $250,000.  W.  A. 
Mc(.oy.  Pittsburph.  Pennsylvania;  W.  1.  N.  Lofland  and  F.  M.  Jackson, 
both  of  Dover,   Delaware. 


WHY    DUNLOP  WENT  TO   BUFFALO 
Considerable  speculation  has  been  aroused  as  to  why  the  plant 
of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of  .America  was   lo- 


The    Dunlop    Corporation     Has    PuBciiASFn    Land    Extending    to    the 

Niagara    River    That    Provides    an    Abundant    Supply    of    Water    and 

Affords  a  Cr)NVENiENT  Location   for  Docking  Facilities 

rated  at  Buffalo.  The  accompanying  map  will  give  a  more  exact 
idea  of  just  where  the  Dunlop  factory  is  and  also  illustrates  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  there.     Two  facts  are  quite  evident  from 
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this  map,  one  being  the  large  number  of  railways  entering  the 
city,  and  the  other  that  the  Dunlop  plant  is  not  only  on  one  of 
the  main  rail  routes  but  also  on  what  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
water  highway  as  well. 

There  are  some  fourteen  lines  of  railroads  operating  into  Buf- 
falo and  half  the  population  of  the  United  States  lives  within  a 
circle  whose  center  is  Buffalo  and  whose  radius  is  one  night's 
journey  by  rail.  Buffalo  is  within  easy  access  of  power,  fuel,  and 
markets,  including  Xew  York  City,  our  greatest  port  of  entry 
and  the  largest  rubber  importing  port  as  well.  Therefore,  after 
the  analysis  of  a  broad  survey  the  company  decided  that  out  of 
twenty  different  possible  locations  Buffalo  had  more  points  of 
advantage  for  an  automobile  tire  manufacturer  than  any  other 
city. 

The  factory  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Tonawanda,  one  mile 
north  of  the  Buffalo  city  limits  on  River  road,  which  runs  par- 
allel with  Niagara  River,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Erie 
canal  and  a  strip  of  foreshore.  The  company  has  acquired  land 
fronting  on  the  river,  which  will  give  access  to  wharves,  so  that 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  any  new  developments  in  water  trans- 
portation. Plans  are  in  prospect  which  may  ultimately  make  all 
of  our  Great  Lakes  cities  ports  of  entrance  and  exit  for  ocean- 
borne  commerce,  and  there  is  the  practical  certainty  of  water 
transportation  to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  New  York, 
which  are  all  great  tire  distributing  points. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  power  required  in  a  rubber 
works,  it  is  a  point  of  importance  that  in  Buffalo  there  are  two 
ample  sources  of  power  supply,  both  of  which  are  turned  into 
the  same  mains.  •  Manufacturers  have  available  the  supply  from 
the  great  Niagara  Falls  plant,  as  well  as  the  new  plant  of  the 
Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  which  was  built  during  the  war  as 
a  war  measure  and  is  now  proving  to  be  quite  as  valuable  in 
peace  times. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

V.  G.  Thomas,  treasurer  of  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  New  York 
City,  importer  and  exporter  of  minerals,  colors,  and  chemicals 
for  the  rubber  and  allied  trades,  has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  The  Merchants'  ."Kssociation. 

E.  W.  Newell,  engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Harry  Young 
Stebbins,  engineer  for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  have  been  elected  junior  and  for- 
eign members,  respectively,  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. 

James  H.  .Aldred,  for  a  number  of  years  assistant  chief  chemist 
for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  chemist  for  the  Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Pas- 
saic, New  Jersey. 

J.  J.  Williams  has  been  appointed  general  production  super- 
intendent of  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  effec- 
tive September  1,   1920. 


CANCELLATION  OF  ORDERS  DENOUNCED 

A  country-wide  appeal  by  an  executive  committee  of  The  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Credit  Men  urges  a  return  to  solid  business 
principles  of  good  sense  and  honesty  in  the  sale  of  commodities. 
The  cancellation  of  orders  is  denounced  as  a  contributing  cause 
to  business  paralysis,  responsible  for  failures  of  many  industrial 
plants,  and  the  return  of  merchandise  is  also  held  an  unneces- 
sary waste  and  one  of  the  abuses  that  provoke  disorders  in 
business. 

The  committee  suggests  that  the  liuycr  should  not  be  urged  to 
purchase  beyond  his  needs,  but  should  be  sold  in  good  faith  and 
buy  in  good  faith.  As  the  committee  sizes  up  the  situation,  it 
is  time  that  the  entire  business  community  should  be  controlled 
by  a  strong  business  conscience  which  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances  allow   actions   which   violate   business   decency. 


STERLING  AGAIN   WINS    R.    I.   A.   L.    PENNANT 

Ever  since  The  India  Rubuer  World  donated  a  silver  cup  to 
the  Rubber  Industries  Athletic  League  we  have  watched  with 
friendly  interest  the  contests  of  the  baseball  clubs  for  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  trophy.  .-Xt  the  close  of  the  season  it 
was  announced  that  the  team  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corpora- 
tion of  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  won  the  pennant  in  the  Rubber  Industries  Athletic  League. 
The  standing  of  the  clubs  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1920  was : 

Games 

Won  Lost 

Sterling    14  2 

United  States    11  4 

Ajax    6  7 

Goodyear    2  12 

Keystone    2  6 

Kelly.Si)ringficld     1  } 

This  second  victory  was  especially  unusual  since  the  Sterling 
Tire  Corporation  is  probably  the  smallest  of  the  organizations 
represented  in  the  league  and,  unlike  some  of  the  others,  is 
composed  entirely  of  amateurs  recruited  from  the  factory.  None 
of  them  had  played  much  more  than  the  normal  "open  lot" 
games,  although  their  pitcher,  Harvey  Davis,  has  been  showing 
professional  class  in  winning  34  out  of  40  games  played  during 
the  Rubber  Industries  .Athletic  League's  two  years  of  existence. 

One  somewhat  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  the 
second  victory  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Sterling  1919  players, 
to  whose  work  the  victory  of  that  year  was  in  some  degree  at- 
tributed, in  1920  became  a  member  of  another  club  in  the  league 
Contrary  to  expectation,  this  change  did  not  visibly  affect  the 
work  of  the   Sterling  team. 


Sterling  B.\se  B.'\ll  Team  and  The  India  Rubber  World 
Trophy  Cup 

The  India  Rubber  World  trophy  must  be  won  three  times. 
Manager  Rourke  of  the  Sterling  team  announces  that  his  or- 
ganization will  be  after  the  third  leg  on  the  cup  ne.xt  season. 

Batting  and  fielding  averages  of  the  champions  were  as  follows: 


Players  Position 

J.    Kourke    1st  li. 

T.    i.'alandriello    S.  S. 

.\.   Roaclie   t". 

W.  Jackson    L.  I'. 

C.  Hess 3dB. 

P.   Dittrich   C.  F. 

W.  White   R.  K. 

II.    Davis    P. 

T.    lirameld    2d  R. 

A.    Jackson    O.  F. 

(i.  Meany   O.  F. 

W.    .Maikowsky    I.I" 


Hatting 

Fielding 

Games 

Average 

Average 

14 

413 

955 

14 

333 

918 

14 

311 

984 

14 

310 

900 

14 

283 

804 

U 

265 

1000 

14 

237 

818 

U 

20=, 

967 

13 

203 

921 

2 

167 

1000 

4 

000 

1000 

1 

000 

1000 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   THE   EAST   AND    SOUTH 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  Staybestos  .Manulacturing  Co.,  iS22  Lena  street,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  purchased  a  lot  at 
Germantown  avenue,  Apsley  and  Berkley  streets,  on  which  a  fac- 
tory is  in  course  of  erection  which  it  is  expected  'will  be  finished 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  The  new  building  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Staybestos  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  National  .'\sbestos  Co., 
separate  concerns  but  financed  by  the  same  people.  The  National 
company  manufactures  woven  aslie.stos  products  which  are  sold 
in  the  untreated  state  in  which  they  come  from  the  looms,  while 
the  Staybestos  company  manufactures  brake  linings  and  other 
asbestos  products  for  the  automobile  industry. 

NEW  YORK  NOTES 

The  Ackurate  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  253  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  recently  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  for  the  manufacture 
of  insulating  tapes,  compounds,  etc.,  has  already  put  on  the 
market  its  "Ackerman"  friction  tape,  in  novel  paper  cartons. 
The  New  York  trade  is  being  handled  direct  and  agencies  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the   United   States   will   be   established. 

The  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  23-31  West  43d  street.  New  York 
City,  is  the  sales  division  of  The  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  which  manufactures  "Nitrex,"  a  substance 
for  painting  spare  tires  to  prevent  oxidation  and  the  collection 
of  rust  on  tire  rims.  This  specialty  was  described  in  our  Janu- 
ary issue. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  E.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  acquired  control  of  the  International 
Radio  Telegraph  Co.,  326  Broadway,  New  York  City,  an  op- 
erating organization  engaged  in  radio  communication,  etc.  The 
older  International  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  has  been  reorganized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000  preferred  stock  and  250,000  shares 
of  common  stock  of  no  par  value. 

The  officers  are  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman ;  E.  M.  Herr,  presi- 
dent; S.  M.  Kintner,  Calvert  Townley,  and  H.  F.  Davis,  vice- 
presidents,  and  J.  V.  L.  Hogan,  manager.  All  of  these  are  West- 
inghouse officials  except  Messrs.  Kintner  and  Hogan,  who  were 
president  and  manager  respectively  of  the  older  company.  The 
Westinghouse  has  equipped  a  special  factory  at  East  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  manufacture  of  wireless  apparatus. 

Gaston.  \\  illiams  &  VVigmore,  Inc.,  formerly  at  39  Broadway, 
has  removed  to  the  Buckley-Newhall  Building.  100  West  41st 
street.  New  York  City,  where  it  has  leased  three  floors  and 
basement  for  IS  years.  The  October  number  of  the  G.  IV.  W. 
Bulletin,  the  company's  house  organ,  devoted  the  first  page  to  a 
brief  account  of  the  removal  and  the  reasons  for  it,  accompanied 
by  a  photograph  of  the  building  where  its  new  quarters  are. 

The  Fellsen  Tire  Co.,  1995  Broadway,  New  York  City,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $30,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Walters  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  Mineola,  New 
York,  is  the  Long  Island  distributer  for  Federal  and  Amazon 
tires,  Firestone  truck  tires,  and  Walters  tubes.  H.  S.  Walters 
is  president. 

SOUTHERN   NOTES 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
The  General  Auto  Supply  Co.  its  distributer  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  vicinity. 

The  Cumberland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, has  purchased  the  plant,  property,  and  assets  of  the  Ten 
Broeck  Tyre  Co.  of  the  same  city,  including  the  textile  fabric 
mill.  The  offices  are  at  26th  and  Courtney  streets.  The  Cum- 
berland company  will  make  cord  tires  and  tire  fabric  exclusively 
and  will  be  able  to  sell  cord  tire  fabric  to  outside  buyers  above 
its  own  requirements.  The  officers  of  the  company,  which  was 
recently  incorporated,  are:  F.  W.  O'Brien,  president;  S.  J. 
Dant,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  A.  L.  Henry,  chairman  of 
the   board  of  directors.     Production  is  looked  for  sometime  in 


November.     The  name  "Ten   Broeck"  will  be  discontinued,  the 
company  featuring  its  own  name,  "Cumberland,"  as  its  brand. 

The  McClaren  Rubljer  Co.,  Oiarlottc,  North  Carolina,  has 
appointed  the  J.  D.  Bowen  Co.  its  Florida  distributing  repre- 
sentative at  327  Laura  street,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  with  a  branch 
at  Tampa,  in  the  same  state. 

The  Victory  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  259  Peachtree  street, 
Atlanta.  Cicoruia,  has  its  factory  at  East  Point  in  the  same  state 
and  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  "Sealtyte  Leak- 
Proof  inner  tubes  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  Homer 
S.  Prater,  president;  George  J.  Reutcr  and  W.  H.  Camp,  vice- 
presidents;  B.  Graham  West,  secretary-treasurer;  and  the  fol- 
lowing directors  in  addition  to  the  above — A.  P.  Phillips,  C.  W. 
McCIure.  W.  M.  Morris,  .'\.  McD.  Wilson.  T.  L.  Shapard,  and 
Dr.  James  N.  Brawner. 

Frederick  J.  Schlosstein  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Balti- 
more Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  Monument  and  11th 
streets,  Orangeville,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  October  1,  1920.  In 
addition  to  the  entire  stock  of  finished  tires,  the  equipment  of  the 
plant,  or  the  plant  and  equipment  together,  will  be  disposed  of. 
The  property,  which  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  consists  of  several  large,  modern,  daylight  brick 
buildings  and  tire  manufacturing  machinery. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Goodrich  News  Bureau  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  that  at  least  half  a  million  people 
will  spend  all  or  part  of  this  winter  in  the  South.  According  to 
the  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  North,  this  number  may  be 
twice  as  large.  Florida  and  California  are  the  popular  winter 
resorts  and  many  people  travel  to  these  points  by  automobile. 
The  Goodrich  Travel  and  Transport  Bureau  is  collecting  the 
latest  information  regarding  the  roads  throughout  the  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will  distribute  it  to  motorists  without 
charge  on  request. 

The  Virginian  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  has  in- 
creased its  capitalization  from  $1,200,000  to  $2,500,000.  Its  plant 
is  nearly  completed  and  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember, it  is  hoped.     Tires  and  tubes  will  be  produced. 

The  new  tire  branch  recently  opened  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
by  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  be  managed  by  G 
Lund.  The  branch  will  cover  the  territory  of  w^estern  Kentucky 
and  southern  Indiana. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   NEW  JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE   Nl:W   JERSEY   STATE   FAIR 

THE  Thermoid,  Semple  and  Home  Rubber  companies  had 
attractive  booths  at  the  recent  Trenton  State  Fair 
All  three  companies  showed  the  raw  product  in  the  various 
stages  and  explained  to  the  patrons  of  the  booths  just  how 
tires  and  other   rubber   products   arc   manufactured. 

The  Thermoid  company  representative  in  charge  handed  out 
blanks  to  all  persons  who  stopped  at  the  booth  and  asked  them 
to  sign  name  and  address  for  the  drawing  of  a  tire.  The 
names  were  deposited  in  a  box,  and  after  the  drawing  the  lucky 
one  secured  free  one  of  the  best  tires  made  by  the  company. 

For  the  purpose  of  distributing  advertising  literature  for  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Qiestcr  Charles,  an  aviator  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the  firm,  made  daily  flights 
at  the  fair.  Those  who  happened  to  find  one  of  the  Thermoid 
circulars  were  entitled  to  a  drawing  for  an  expensive  Thermoid 
tire.  Yoimg  Charles  received  his  air  training  while  in  army 
service. 

The  Semple  Company,  which  manufactures  tubes  exclusively, 
had  a  sign  displayed  bearing  these  words:  "All  our  energy  and 
thoughts  are  focused  on  just  one  product — tubes." 

The  Liberty  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  had  an  attractive  booth  and 
six  representatives  engaged  during  the  week  in  selling  stock  in 
the  concern. 
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One  of  the  feature  events  of  the  automobile  races  was  the 
Ajax  Trophy  Sweepstakes.  The  distance  was  fifteen  laps  and 
the  prize  money  amounted  to  $1,200,  in  addition  to  a  handsome 
trophy  donated  by  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Barney  Oldfield,  president  of  the  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  distributed  several  hundred 
miniature  automobile  tires — made  of  real  rubber — to  his  friends 
and  to  those  whom  he  met  at  the  fair  grounds.  The  tires  were 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  can  be  used  as  paper  weights.  Old- 
field's  special  automobile,  used  in  many  famous  races,  was 
demonstrated. 

TRENTON   NOTES 

While  automobile  tires  and  tubes  are  at  present  selling  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  the  Trenton  dealers  announce  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires. 
This  is  the  second  recent  jump  in  motorcycle  tires.  The  demand 
for  bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires  has  greatly  increased  of  late. 

The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  announces  that 
it  is  the  only  Trenton  tire  manufacturer  selling  tires  with 
mileage  insurance.  The  company  claims  that  buyers  are  entitled 
to  protection  and  that  mileage  insurance  protects  them.  With 
each  tire  sold  the  company  gives  a  written  agreement. 

Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Ewing  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Trenton,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  inner  tubes, 
patches,  etc.  The  authorized  capita!  stock  is  $100,000.  The  of- 
fices and  plant  of  the  company  will  be  located  at  Homan  and 
Hilton  avenues,  where  the  A.  F.  Updike  Rubber  Co. 
recently  ceased  business.  The  incorporators  of  the  new 
company  are  Archibald  F.  Updike.  James  Schultz  and  Alice 
Emrick.  The  Updike  Rubber  Co.  recently  erected  a  plant  in 
the  Hillcrest  section,  where  it  manufactured  tubes  and  patches. 
Edwin  H.  Steel  was  president  of  the  corporation,  while  A.  F. 
Updike  was   secretary-treasurer. 

John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Trenton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to  urge  the 
building  of  new  homes   with   the   aid   of  building  loans. 

The  Montclair  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  changed  its  name 
to   the    Montclair   Linoleum   &   Rug   Co. 

The  Para  Rubber  Co.,  121  East  Hanover  street,  Trenton,  has 
recently  changed  hands.  Irving  L.  Wright,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  has  retired  from  the  business.  C.  E.  Beving- 
ton  and  Vernon  Jones  are  the  new  owners. 

J.  Cornell  Murray,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Empire 
Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  who  recently  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  at  the  Mercer  Hospital,  Trenton,  has 
recovered. 

The  firm  of  Joseph  S.  Papier  and  Philip  Papier,  dealers  in 
automobile  tires  and  accessories,  Trenton,  has  been  dissolved. 
The  former  takes  over  two  stores,  while  Philip  Papier  will  con- 
tinue the  East  Front  street  tire  shop. 

Judge  Lynch  in  the  United  States  District  Court  has  named 
John  O.  Bigelow,  of  Newark,  as  receiver  for  the  Trent  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  tire  manufacturer.  The  receiver  was  named  upon 
the  petition  of  the  McLain,  Hadden,  Simpers  Co.,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania corporation,  and  Carl  Ludwig,  New  York,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  other  creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  company. 

ri.  A.  Ludeke,  president  of  the  company,  in  an  affidavit,  con- 
tends that  the  corporation  is  solvent,  but  that  because  of  in- 
ability to  get  its  plant  in  operation  upon  the  date  desired,  it 
lost  the  spring  trade,  and  that  it  is  without  sufficient  ready  cash 
to  meet  its  obligations.  The  present  stringency  of  the  money 
market  also  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  concern.  L  A.  Worth- 
ington  is  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  E.  H.  Unkles  is 
secretary  and  treasurer.     All  are  Trenton  men. 

"The   Story   of  the   Tire."   a   three-reel    picture,   was   recently 


shown  at  the  K.  B.  Motor  Sales  Shop,  Trenton,  by  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  A  special  representa- 
tive was  sent  from  the  factory  to  explain  the  various  abuses 
which  cause  a  tire  to  go  out  of  service  before  it  has  rendered 
normal  mileage,  aiid  how  they  can  be  prevented.  Just  how  a 
tire  is  made  by  workers  in  the  Goodyear  plant  was  also  shown. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 
De  Mattia  Brothers,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  tire  building  equip- 
ment, will  erect  a  three-story  machine  shop  addition  to  the  plant 
at   Garfield.   New  Jersey. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  of  411  Wilson  avenue,  Newark, 
will  shortly  erect  a  one-story  brick  and  cement  machine  shop 
to  cost  $5,000. 

The  Smitli  Rubber  &  Tirt  Co.,  Inc.,  625  Main  avenue,  Passaic, 
Xew  Jersey,  invited  all  of  its  stockholders  to  make  a  personal 
inspection  of  its  new  factory  on  Columbus  Day.  A  large  number 
responded  and  refreshments  and  music  were  furnished.  The  com- 
pany owns  eight  acres  of  land  on  which  it  plans  to  build  other 
structures  in  the  spring.  The  present  factory  is  located  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  ten  miles  from  New  York.  Mechanical  rubber 
goods  will  ho  added  to  the  company's  lines. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By   Our  Regular  Correspondent 

A  CHANGE  in  buying  sentiment  is  being  felt  in  the  New  England 
rubber  trade,  especially  in  tires.  People  are  still  buying 
conservatively,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  bottom  has  about  been 
reached.  The  publicity  given  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  to  the  fact  that  tires  are  actually  20  per  cent  cheaper  and 
of  better  quality  than  in  1910,  whereas  the  prices  of  most  other 
commodities  have  been  sky-rocketing,  has  had  telling  effect.  Af- 
ter a  thorough  survey  of  the  national  market  most  Massachusetts 
dealers  are  agreed  with  James  J.  Rosenfield,  general  manager  of 
the  Boston  Auto  Tire  Exchange,  who  regards  the  1921  outlook 
most  encouraging,  as  a  result  of  the  stabilizing  influences  of  the 
past   few  weeks. 

Keeping  the  highways  open  during  the  winter  months  is  one 
of  the  big  problems  in  making  truckportation  the  success  it  must 
be  to  meet  present  and  future  traffic  needs.  Urged  by  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  state,  Massachusetts  has  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter with  characteristic  promptness.  The  legislature  of  1920 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to 
cooperate  with  city  and  town  authorities,  and  to  accept  financial 
or  other  assistance  from  individuals,  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions. The  state  is  to  furnish  suitable  equipment,  to  supervise 
its  use,  and  during  the  years  1920  and  1921  may  expend  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the  General  Court  not  exceed- 
ing $50,000.  Forty  plows  have  been  imrchased  to  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  motor  trucks,  and  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
Mc  works  desires  to  ascertain  what  individuals  or  corporations 
will  in  time  of  need  furnish  trucks  and  operators  to  work  these 
plows,  as  the  appropriation  is  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  project 
without  considerable  cooperation  from  the  industries  which  are 
to  benefit  by  it. 

The  plan  is  to  keep  open  the  trunk  line  highways  in  the  terri- 
tory about  Boston,  including  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Ljnin,  Salem, 
I  laverhill,  Fitchburg,  Taunton,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  New  Bed- 
ford, to  the  State  line  on  the  Providence  road,  Worcester.  Spring- 
field to  the  Connecticut  line,  Holyoke  and  Chicopee  Falls. 

BOSTON  NOTES 

Highway  and  housing  conferences  featured  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
(lome,  Boston,  October  IS.  E.  F.  Broadwell,  vice-president  of 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  spoke  on 
"The  Business  End  of  Highways;  Are  Good  Highways  Good 
Business?" 
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Henry  C.  Link,  service  supervision  department  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Quinby,  service  inanager  of 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  were  among  the  speakers  on  the  program 
for  the  Human  Relations  Section  conferences  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Boston  October  28  and  29. 

Stanley  L.  Blood,  district  manager  for  the  New  England  ter- 
ritory of  the  Dayton  Tire  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
sales  manager  at  the  factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Blood  en- 
joys a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  trade  and  is  regarded  not  only 
as  a  successful  distributer  but  as  a  general  merchandising  ex- 
pert of  exceptional  ability. 

Frederic  C.  Hood,  treasurer  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  delivered  a  notable  and  timely  address  on  the  subject  of 
"Stability  of  Industrial  Capital"  at  a  luncheon  October  28  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts. 

"Bring  your  lunch"  clubs,  as  a  protest  against  e.xcessive  res- 
taurant prices,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  Boston.  At  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  branch  both  the  men  and  women  have  a 
club,  and  rooms  are  provided  for  the  purpose,  including  a  fully 
equipped  kitchen,  dishes  and  silver.  The  men  bring  their  own 
lunches  and  the  women  cook  theirs  at  a  total  cost  of  20  cents  a 
day  per  person  for  supplies.  Five  girls  in  rotation  prepare  the 
meal  for  the  other  sixty  and  splendid  cooks  many  of  them  are 
proving  to  be. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS   NOTES 

The  biggest  boot  and  shoe  ticket  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
verse Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  is  now  being 
turned  out  and  yet  the  demand  for  its  goods  is  not  being  tilled. 
A  daily  total  of  17,500  pairs  of  all  kinds  of  footwear  was  recently 
reached.  The  tire  division  is  maintaining  two  shifts  of  workmen. 
No  reduction  is  contemplated  and  no  employes  have  been  laid 
off  through  lack  of  work. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Quinby,  service  manager  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  represent- 
ing the  rubber  industry  of  the  Council  of  Management  Education 
which  has  been  created  to  put  into  operation  the  plan  for  train- 
ing executives  for  the  principal  American  industries  in  colleges 
and  technical  schools  that  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Hollis  R.  God- 
frey, of  Drexel  Institute.  It  is  apparent  that  the  shortage  of 
trained  industrial  engineers  must  be  relieved  by  closer  coopera- 
tion between  manufacturers  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  the 
Council  of  Management  Education  has  been  organized  to  become 
a  clearing  house  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual 
problems  of  college  and  industry  and  to  keep  a  perpetual  inven- 
tory of  the  educational  needs  of  industry  and  the  ability  of  col- 
leges to  meet  them. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
a  leader  in  accident  prevention  work  in  rubber  mills.  What  such 
a  campaign  will  accomplish  is  shov.n  by  the  success  of  its  recent 
"no  accident  week,"  when  no  loss-of-time  accidents  were  re- 
ported. The  campaign  was  continued  for  another  week  with 
the  same  result.  This  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  it  means 
to  make  factory  carefulness  a  common  hal)it. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  cooperation  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  in  the  work  of  immigrant 
education  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  delegates  at  the  re- 
cent Plymouth  Conference  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  .Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts.  The  recommendations  for  procedure  by  the  two 
agencies  are  as   follows : 

1.  The  Schools:  (a)  accept  provisions  of  Chapter  295, 
Acts  of  1919;  (b)  appropriate  enough  money  to  get  the  job  well 
done;  (c)  provide  for  classes  in  industries  whenever  organized; 
(d)  provide  a  director  of  immigrant  education;  (e)  train  and 
supervise  teachers;  (f)  provide  suitable  text  material  including 
motion   pictures;    (g)    organize  courses  of   study. 


2.  The  I.ndustries  :  (a)  Centralize  responsibility  in  a  plant 
director  or  committee  or  other  effective  agency;  (b)  conduct 
preliminary  study  to  learn  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem ; 
(c)  recruit  classes;  (d)  provide  satisfactory  school  accommoda- 
tion; (e)  establish  an  efficient  follow-up;  (f)  provide  incentives; 
(g)  collaborate  in  training  teachers  and  in  providing  special  text 
material. 

Loyalty  service  pins  were  recently  presented  by  Frederick  H. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  to  all  em- 
ployes who  have  been  on  the  company's  pay-roll  for  a  year  or 
more.  Two  women  received  35-year  service  pins,  and  a  number 
of  workers,  both  men  and  women,  received  2S-year  pins.  Mr. 
Jones  has  himself  been  with  the  company  for  35  years. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  through  the 
athletic  committee  of  the  Tyrian  Service  Association,  has  ar- 
ranged a  bowling  league  composed  of  teams  representing  different 
factory  departments.  This  committee  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  a  bowling  league  made  up  of  teams  from 
the  different  manufacturing  plants  of  the  town,  and  known  as 
the  .\ndover  Industrial  Bowling  League.  Schedules  for  both 
leagues  begin  in  November. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  FUEL  siTU-^TioN,  with  its  shortage  of  supply  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  bituminous  coal,  together  with  the  lack  of 
cars  for  the  shipping  of  completed  products,  is  causing  the  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  goods  in  Rhode  Island  and  vicinity  much 
concern  and  it  is  feared  that  these  conditions  may  become  grad- 
ually worse.  These  problems,  together  with  those  concerning 
labor — wages,  hours  and  the  securing  of  experienced  employes- 
are  materially  affecting  all  industrial  prospects.  Great  efforts, 
however,  are  being  made  to  establish  Providence  as  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  entry  on  the  .Atlantic  seaboard  and  already 
various  projects  are  under  way,  fostered  by  the  Providence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  for  new  steamship  lines.  One  of  these  is  the 
extension  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Line  from  its  present 
terminal  to  Baltimore;  a  new  line  is  proposed  to  Philadelphia; 
another  to  Manchester,  England,  and  a  fourth  to  Cuba.  The 
Fabre  Line  to  the  Azores,  Lisbon,  Marseilles  and  Rome  has 
recently  announced  an  expansion  of  its  service,  so  that  altogether 
the  future  for  freights,  domestic  and  export,  looks  very  en- 
couraging. 

While  there  is  a  general  policy  of  curtailment  throughout  the 
textile  industry  with  the  shutting  down  of  plants  to  a  schedule 
of  three  or  four  days  a  week,  or  a  reduction  of  operating  force, 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  general  curtailment  among  the 
rubber  manufacturers.  Business  among  the  manufacturing  ruliber 
concerns  of  Rhode  Island  continues  good,  though  not  driving, 
and  most  of  them  have  sufficient  orders  on  their  books  to  keep 
them   in   full  operation   for  an  indctinite  number  of  months. 

A  majority  of  the  2,000  operatives  composing  the  working 
force  in  the  three  plants  of  the  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.  in  Paw- 
tucket  and  Central  Falls,  have  accepted  a  15  per  cent  reduction 
in  wages  rather  than  have  the  inills  shut  down  for  an  indefinite 
period.  A  short  time  previous  to  this  agreement  a  cut  was  made 
in  the  wages  of  a  number  of  the  employes  at  these  plants  rang- 
ing from  12  to  20  per  cent,  but  this  has  been  adjusted  on  the 
uniform  basis  of  a  15  per  cent  cut.  The  Jenckes  Spinning  Co. 
had  been  running  its  plants  day  and  night  up  to  about  the  first 
of  September,  when  the  day  schedule  alone  was  introduced.  The 
company  controls  three  plants,  the  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.  on  Barton 
street,  Pawtucket;  the  Tamarack  Mill  on  Front  street,  Pawtucket, 
and  the  Central  Falls  Mill,  formerly  the  United  States  Cotton 
Co.  The  company  manufactures  tire  fabrics  as  its  principal 
product. 

During   the   past    summer   practically   all   of   the   plants   in   the 
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state  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  renovated  so  that  they 
are  now  in  the  best  physical  condition  that  they  have  been  since 
the  beginning  of  the  W  orld  War,  six  years  ago.  Additions  that 
have  been  under  way  at  several  of  the  plants  have  been  com- 
pleted, thereby  increasing  the  capacities  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent,  while  several  others  have  been  commenced. 

Ground  was  broken  about  the  middle  of  the  month  for  a  new 
addition  to  the  wire  manufacturing  division  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  The  structure  is 
to  be  located  cast  of  the  main  wire  building  and  will  be  of  brick 
and  mill  construction,  two  stories  high  and  about  100  by  180  feet. 
When  completed  the  new  building  will  give  an  increase  in  floor 
space  of  upwards  of  30,000  square  feet.  The  new  building  will 
be  used  for  the  braiding  departments,  and  192  triple-decker, 
weather-proof,  wire-braiding  machines  will  be  installed,  making 
a  total  of  1,400  braiding  machines  in  the  company's  wire  division. 

An  -Americanization  school  has  been  established  at  the  plant  of 
the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  and  is  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Bacon.  The  school  was  opened 
on  September  9,  when  more  of  the  employes  of  the  plant  than 
could  be  accommodated  under  the  present  arrangements  applied 
for  admission.  A  spacious  schoolroom  has  been  provided  and 
furnished  with  all  modern  appointments,  and  there  is  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers.  Classes  are  to  be  held  from  8  to  4  o'clock, 
five  days  a  week,  and  the  employes  are  to  receive  their  pay  dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  spend  in  the  school-room.  After  the 
school  is  fully  established  on  its  regular  schedule  of  classes  it 
is  expected  that  at  least  200  employes  will  be  accommodated,  the 
majority  of  whom  at  present  are  able  to  speak  but  little  English. 

The  valuation  on  the  taxable  property  of  Providence  has  been 
announced  by  the  Board  of  Tax  .Assessors  for  this  year,  and  the 
list  contains  a  luiinlier  of  individuals,  firms  or  corporations  iden- 
tified with  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  or  its  kindred  and 
allied  trades  that  are  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  $50,000  or  more. 
Among  these  are  the  following,  together  with  the  amount  of  their 
assessment;  American  Multiple  Fabric  Co.,  $117,580;  Walter 
S.  Ballou,  $91,840;  estate  of  Joseph  Banigan,  $1,139,120;  Mary 
Banigan,  $50,720;  .Augustus  O.  Bourn,  $95,140;  Bourn  Rubber 
Co.,  $292,580;  Samuel  P.  Colt,  $340,240;  Davol  Rubber  Co., 
$627,100;  Mary  E.  Davol,  $874,200;  Glendalc  Elastic  Fabric  Co., 
$217,300;  International  Braid  Co.,  $1,215,320;  Mechanical  Fabric 
Co.,  $177,400;  Eugene  R.  Phillips,  $153,700;  Revere  Rubber  Co., 
$2,000,000;  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co.,  trustee  under  will 
of  Joseph  Davol,  $391,600;  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  $3,618,920. 

More  than  250  employes  of  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  Providence, 
attended  the  annual  outing  that  was  held  at  Emery  Park  about 
the  middle  of  the  past  month.  The  party  proceeded  from  the 
company's  plant  on  Warren  street  by  special  conveyance  to  the 
grounds,  arriving  shortly  after  12  o'clock,  when  a  luncheon  was 
served,  after  which  ihe  boot  cutters  defeated  the  boot  makers' 
team,  11  to  8,  in  an  exciting  baseball  game,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  events  on  the  sporting  program  of  the  afternoon.  The 
tug-of-war  between  the  married  and  single  women  was  won  by 
the  married  team.  The  day's  outing  concluded  with  the  clam- 
bake at  4  o'clock. 

The  Westerly  Textile  Co.  and  the  Ninigret  Co.,  at  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  that  have  been  working  on  orders  for  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio,  have  completed  their  con- 
tracts and  tem])orarily  discontinued  the  production  of  tire  fabric, 
as  there  have  been  no  renewals  with  the  Goodyear  people,  al- 
though it  is  expected  that  new  contracts  will  be  made  at  an  early 
date  that  will  insure  active  operations  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  -Atlantic  Tubing  Co.  is  taxed  on  a  property  valuation  of 
$67,270  in  the  city  of  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  according  to  the 
assessments  levied  for  this  year  by  the  Board  of  Assessors  as 
certified  to  the  city  treasurer  for  collection.  Others  paying  taxes 
on    $5,000    valuation    and    over    are;    -Arch    Narrow    Fabric    Co., 


$18,075;  William  B.  Banigan  estate,  $46,900.  In  the  town  of 
East  Providence  the  -American  Electrical  Works  is  taxed  on 
$838,590,  and  the  Washburn  Wire  Co.  on  $585,050. 

The  Central  Warp  Co.  is  one  of  the  busiest  concerns  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley  and  is  running  to  its  full  capacity,  with  an 
increase  of  orders  coming  every  day.  The  manufacture  of  yarns 
for  tire  fabrics  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
concern's  business  and  is  expected  to  Ix'Come  more  important  in 
future  operations. 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Co.,  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  has  made  a 
trust  deed  of  $100,000  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  which  has  been 
recorded  at  Warren.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Kleistone 
Rubber  Co.,  which  has  leased  the  property  of  the  Lynn  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Warren,  both  real  and  personal,  as  a  going  concern  for 
ten  years  with  an  option  to  purchase  at  a  fixed  price. 

George  L.  Drown,  Jr.,  for  IS  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  transferred  from  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.,  where  he  was  foreman  of  the  binding  and 
spreading  departments,  to  the  new  Colt  plant  at  Providence, 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  several  departments. 

Harlow  W.  Waite,  who  for  some  time  has  been  factory  mana- 
ger in  charge  of  the  Revere  plant  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  on  \'alley  street.  Providence,  has  been  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  responsibility  in   New  York. 

James  Q.  Dealey,  Jr.,  .son  of  Professor  Dealey,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  now  associated  with  the  Lycoming  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  named  as  the  1920  Rhodes  scholar  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  chosen  by  the  electors  from  four  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1920  at  Brown  and  since  leaving  college  has  been  connected  with 
the  Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the  Lycoming  Co.,  and 
is  now  managing  the  factory  newspaper,  which  he  recently  in- 
augurated. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   OHIO 
By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 

AKRON    NOTES 

A<R()X,  tlie  rubber  center  of  the  world,  is  the  thirty-second 
city  in  size  in  the  I'nited  States,  according  to  the  Federal 
census  made  public  recently. 

Summit  County,  of  which  .Akron  is  the  county  seat  and  hub, 
including  Barberton,  Kenmore  and  Cuyahoga  Falls,  all  small  but 
energetic  manufacturing  cities,  has  a  population  of  286,065  per- 
sons. This  is  an  increase  of  177,812,  or  164.3  per  cent  over  the 
population  ten  years  ago. 

Summit  County  is  now  the  third  largest  count\-  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  Cuyahoga  County,  of  which  Cleveland  is  the  hub,  being 
first,  and  Hamilton  County,  containing  Cincinnati,  being  second. 

The  population  of  the  state  of  Ohio  has  increased  more  than 
1.00U,lX)0  the  past  ten  years.  The  total  has  been  announced  as 
approximately  5,757,461  for  1920  as  compared  with  4,767,121  in 
1910.  This  is  an  increase  of  20.8  per  cent.  Only  one  county  is 
missing  from  the  Ohio  census  figures.  Ohio  leads  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  cities  having  over  200,000,  having  five 
such  cities,  and  ties  Massachusetts  with  seven  cities  over  100,000, 
being  exceeded  by  none. 

The  increased  population  is  mainly  in  the  cities,  Ihe  rural  coun- 
ties as  a  rule  remaining  practically  stationary  or  losing.  The 
increase  is  obviously  due  to  the  greater  manufacturing  carried 
on  in  the  state.  During  the  war  the  Government  census  of  manu- 
facturing districts  showed  that  a  circle  with  a  200-mile  radius 
with  Pitt.sburg  as  a  center  would  include  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  area  of  the  whole  United  States.  Akron 
and  Summit  county  are  in  that  area,  as  is  Cleveland,  Lorain 
and  other  eastern  Ohio  cities. 
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The  increasing  population  of  cities  in  Ohio  has  led  to  consider- 
able speculation  regarding  the  future  food  supply  of  the  country, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council  at  Akron  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

L.  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  at  a  dinner  given 
the  Council  by  the  Akron  Chamber  ot  Commerce  at  the  Portage 
Country  Club,  warned  highway  builders,  automobile  and  truck 
men  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  food  supply  of  the  nation 
is  menaced  by  the  fact  that  the  farms  are  being  depleted  because 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  industries  in  the  cities.  He  cited 
Akron  as  an  example  and  was  frankly  pleased  to  learn  that  men 
are  going  from  Akron  back  to  their  homes  on  the  farm. 

The  eight  speakers  who  followed  Mr.  Tabor  dwelt  mainly 
upon  the  necessity  for  increased  rapidity  of  transportation  from 
the  farm  to  the  cities  to  overcome  the  scarcity  of  help  on  the 
farms.  Among  them  were  Paul  W.  Litchfield,  factory  manager 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  F.  S.  Holbrook,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Co.;  S.  M. 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Council ;  A.  R.  Kroh,  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  Dr.  R.  S.  McEIwee,  of  the  foreign  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  David  Beecroft,  of  the  Class 
Journal  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Litchfield  asserted  that  the  pneumatic  tire  will  replace  the 
solid  tire  in  truck  transportation  because  it  is  better  able  to  stand 
the  hard  bumps  of  the  road  with  heavy  loads.  Multiple-wheel 
trucks  will  be  the  ultimate  means  of  carry^in.a;  heavier  loads  at 
greater  speeds.  He  said  that  the  Goodyear  company  employs  two 
men  in  agriculture  to  each  man  employed  in  the  rubber  mills. 
For  every  pound  of  cotton  grown  for  tires  on  the  Goodyear  plan- 
tations two  pounds  of  food  are  raised. 

Dr.  McElwce  believes  that  the  industries  of  the  country  are 
producing  more  than  the  home  market  can  consume  and  the  only 
hope  for  keeping  the  mills  of  America  running  at  top  speed  is  to 
enlarge  our  foreign  commerce.  The  United  States,  he  said,  has 
become  the  trade  center  of  the  world,  following  the  world  war, 
and  foreign  trade  alone  will  make  it  possible  to  take  care  of  our 
increasing   manufacturing  plants   and   industrial   population. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Council  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  home  and  industrial  consumption. 

Horseback  riding  in  the  home  of  the  automobile  tire  promises 
to  be  revived  through  the  formation  of  a  group  of  cavalry  as  one 
unit  of  the  Ohio  National  guard  stationed  at  Akron.  The  troop 
is  being  organized  by  Major  Joseph  Johnston,  son  of  W.  A. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
It  will  consist  of  thirty  saddles.  Several  years  ago  when  auto- 
mobiles were  not  as  popular  as  now.  Battery  B  of  the  national 
guard  made  Sunday  riding  popular.  The  fact  that  H.  S.  Fire- 
stone, president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co.,  established 
a  riding  school  at  his  home  last  winter  that  may  be  repeated  this 
year  lends  additional  support  to  the  belief  that  riding  horses  will 
again  become  popular  here. 

Much  speculation  has  resulted  from  a  visit  to  Akron  by  Henry 
Ford,  head  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  his  son 
Edsel,  active  head  of  the  company.  They  spent  two  days  late  in 
September  with  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  Coming  directly  after  the  announcement  of  de- 
creased prices  for  Ford  automobiles  his  visit  was  for  a  time 
looked  upon  as  a  step  to  lower  the  price  of  automobile  tires. 
Mr.  Ford  was  quoted  in  Canton  and  Cleveland  newspapers  to 
the  effect  that  he  intended  building  his  own  tire  factory,  but  Mr. 
Ford  denied  having  given  out  such  an  interview. 

The  agreement  reached  with  the  mine  operators,  railroads  and 
dealers  by  the  transportation  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  resulted 
in  more  than  16,000  loads  of  coal  being  distributed  in  Akron 
during  the  past  month.     According  to  W.  W.  Hall,  traffic  com- 


missioner  of   the    Chamber,   conditions    will   not   be   serious   this 
winter  unless  strikes  prevent  the  mining  or  moving  of  coal. 

Ralph  H.  Upson,  holder  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  International 
balloon  race  trophy,  Akron's  best-known  aircraft  man,  has  re- 
signed from  his  position  as  head  of  the  aeronautical  department 
.if  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to  develop  a  commercial 
"lighter-than-air"  transportation  company.  Mr.  Upson  has  main- 
tained for  several  years  that  the  rigid  type  of  lighter-than-air 
craft  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  lighter  than  air  problems  and 
this  is  the  type  of  machine  his  new  company  will  develop. 

According  to  factory  heads  the  educational  literature  sent  out 
by  Akron  tire  companies  regarding  the  preservation  and  care  of 
lires  to  get  maximum  mileage  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  more 
than  20  per  cent  in  the  service  given  by  tires,  and  this  as  a  con- 
sequence has  decreased  the  sale  of  tires  to  some  extent.  This 
lampaign  will  be  enlarged  during  the  next  few  years,  it  is  said. 

The  first  temporary  grade  separation  on  Miller  avenue,  the 
main  artery  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  has  been  opened  by  the  city  of  Akron  and  the 
railroads.  For  many  years  the  traffic  to  these  two  plants  has 
been  held  up  by  railroad  traffic.  The  city  and  railroads  will 
spend  $3,000,000  in  building  other  separations  over  railroad  tracks 
during  the  next  few  years.  This  will  remove  one  of  the  worst 
handicaps  to  transportation  in  the  city. 

W.  R.  Ridge,  president  of  the  Rubber  Engineering  Co.,  Akron, 
has  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  the  Andes  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  which  he  was  elected  some  time  ago,  in 
order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  rubber  engineering  and  other 
business  interests. 

VV.  H.  Barkwill,  Akron,  has  purchased  the  mold  manufacturing 
department  of  The  Die  Sinking  &  Machine  Co.  of  the  same  city, 
and  will  continue  the  business  under  the  same  name.  He  expects 
to  incorporate  and  build  a  larger  plant. 

J.  W.  Jordan,  for  ten  years  in  the  accounting  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
assistant  auditor,  has  been  made  auditor  of  the  company  to  suc- 
ceed W.  Murra.v,  who  recently  resigned. 

John  R.  Gammeter,  head  of  the  experimental  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  advised  Akron  business  men  to 
prepare  to  do  business  on  a  pre-war  basis  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Akron  Builders'  Exchange  recently. 

J.  C.  Clinefelter  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  pro- 
duction superintendent  to  that  of  sales  manager  of  The  .\krou 
Standard  Mold  Co.,  Akron,  manufacturer  of  rubber  inolds  and 
machinery.  He  was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  The  Portage 
Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  and  previous  to  that  was  assistant 
chief  engineer  for  the  Republic  Rubber  Corporation.  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

More  than  8,500  employes  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
voted  in  tlie  second  annual  election  of  the  company's  industrial 
republic  held  recently.     More  than  1,000  women  went  to  the  polls. 

Si.x  of  the  ten  present  members  of  the  Goodyear  senate 
seeking  reelection  were  defeated  in  their  senatorial  dis- 
tricts in  the  factory.  Of  twenty-three  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  running  for  second  terms,  only  ten  were  re- 
elected. Senator  E.  J.  Hard,  first  president  of  the  Goodyear 
senate,  was  defeated  by  twenty-two  votes  for  reelection  by  Fred 
Arbogast.  J.  B.  Long,  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  was  re- 
elected. 

Both  houses  of  the  industrial  assembly  will  convene  early  in 
November  to  elect  presiding  officers  for  the  year.  P.  W.  Litch- 
field, vice-president  and  factory  manager,  who  conceived  and 
established  the  Goodyear  industrial  republic,  will  continue  to 
sit  in  the  same  relation  to  the  industrial  legislators  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to   Congress. 

In  such  capacity  during  the  first  year  of  the  republic's  operation 
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Mr.    Litchrield    never    was    required   to   exercise   his   veto   power 
over  bills  passed  by  either  house. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES 

Lawrence  A.  Subers  and  others,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  filed 
a  bill  in  equity  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Delaware  against 
the  American  Rubber  Products  Co.  and  the  Continental  Secur- 
ities Co..  alleging  the  illegal  control,  holding  and  sale  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  common  shares  of  the  American  Rubber 
Products  Co.  and  asking  for  injunctions. 

The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  17th  street  and  Euclid  ave- 
nue. Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  "Greyhound"  tires  and 
tubes,  has  taken  over  the  Porter  Rubber  Co.  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and 
begun  to  manufacture  tires  at  lliat  plant.  I.  R.  Davies  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES 

C.  C.  Mosher,  vice-president  of  the  company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  The  East  Iron  &  Machine  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio, 
by  the  United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
Western  Division.  This  action  has  been  taken,  it  is  claimed,  to 
protect  creditors  and  the  company  itself  during  the  general  re- 
striction of  credit,  pending  the  realization  of  financial  plans  to 
meet  increasing  business.  It  is  said  that  the  company  has  a  fine 
surplus  and  is  doing  all  the  business  it  can  finance.  Plans  to 
increase  the  working  capital  are  already  under  way. 

The  Oak  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  which  has  been  building 
a  new  and  larger  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  dipped  rubber 
goods  and  toy  balloons,  expects  to  start  operations  at  an  early 
date  with  the  production  of  150,000  balloons  daily.  The  most 
modern  equipment  has  been  installed,  including  new  types  of  ma- 
chines approved  aflcr  experimentation.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are :  Paul  E.  Collette,  president  and  treasurer,  and  John 
W.  Shira,  secretary  and  superintendent. 

Barberton.  the  home  of  the  Rubber  Products  Co.,  has  organized 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  W.  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, was  one  of  the  principal  organizers. 

The  .\Ilied  Belting  Co.,  Greenville,  Ohio,  has  completed  a  new 
brick,  concrete  and  steel  factory  building,  to  which  it  is  moving 
its  factory  and  equipment  from  Toledo.  It  has  also  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Climax  Rubber  Co.,  with  general  offices  at  21  West  Gay 
street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  its  factory  at  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  manufactures  its  specialty,  the  "Climax  Com- 
pression" inner  tube.  The  ofliccrs  of  the  company  are :  Irving 
S.  Hoffmann,  president;  H.  A.  Longshore,  vice-president;  Merch 
E.  Swanson,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Clyde  B.  Turner,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  factory  and  equipment  of  The  Central  Rubber  Reclaim- 
ing Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  was  recently  purchased  by  I.  J.  Cooper, 
Cincinnati,  and  J.  F.  Schafer,  C.  E.  Hart  and  D.  E.  Reynolds, 
Findlay,  Ohio.  The  company  is  specializing  on  the  reclaiming 
of  raw  scrap  friction  and  also  produces  a  complete  line  of  re- 
claims for  all  uses.  The  new  officers  are :  J.  F.  Schafer, 
president ;  C.  E.  Hart,  vice-president ;  D.  E.  Reynolds,  secretary 
and  treasurer.     A.  T.   Oakley  is  general  manager. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   THE    MID-WEST 

OCTOBER    MEETING    OF    MID-WEST    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSO- 
CIATION 

THE  REGUi..\R  MONTHLY  MEETING  of  the  Mid- West  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago  -Mhletic 
Association  on  October  19,  the  meeting  having  been  postponed 
one  week  on  account  of  the  regular  meeting  date  falling  on 
Columbus  Day.  Forty  members  were  in  attendance  and  after 
the  meeting  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  a  number  of 
those  present,  including  Joseph  F.  McLean,  Pequanoc  Rubber 
Co.,  liutler.  New  jersey :  H.  F.  Harrah,  National-Standard  Co.. 


Niles,  Michigan;  Thomas  M,  Gardner,  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey ;  P.  E.  Findlay,  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.,  Macon, 
Georgia;  Charles  W.  Bliss,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Raymond  T.  Bill, 
Tires,  New  York  City ;  Theodore  E.  Smith,  The  India  Rubber 
Review,  Akron,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Grady,  Archer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota;  W.  F.  Hendrick,  Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  E.  A.  .'\rmstrong,  Cleveland  Rubber 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

-•\  note  of  optimism  was  evident  in  what  nearly  all  of  tlie 
speakers  said,  the  apparent  feeling  being  that  business  in  the 
tire  industry  was  already  on  a  firmer  basis  and  that  demand  was 
increasing  among  the  dealers. 

President  John  T.  Christie  read  the  brief  which  he  had 
prepared  and  filed  'with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  op- 
position to  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  guaranteeing  tire 
prices  against  a  decline.  This  was  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest and  appeared  to  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  present. 

The   following  new  members  were  elected : 

Regular  Member  :  Malay  Rubber  Co.,  1035  Guardian  Build- 
ing, Cleveland  Ohio. 

As.sociATE  Members:  The  Akron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co.,  42 
East  South  street,  Akron,  Ohio;  The  Williams  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  52-56  Cherry  street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MID-WESTERN  NOTES 

The  Wildman  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  broke  ground  on 
October  12  for  its  new  factory  at  Brooks,  Bay  City,  in  the  same 
state.  The  company  owns  si.xty  acres  of  land  and  its  factory  will 
ho  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  when  completed. 

The  A.  Plamondon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  re- 
moved Octolicr  1  to  its  new  location  at  5301  South  Western 
Boulevard. 

The  Monroe  Tire  Corporation,  1825  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  been  organized  as  factory  distributer  and  jobber  of 
tires,  tubes  and  sundries.  The  officers  are:  Harold  J.  Samuels, 
president,  and  Leroy  Eschner,  vice-president  and  treasurer.  They 
were  formerly  secretary  and  sales  manager,  respectively,  of  the 
World  Tire  Corporation,  from  which  they  resigned  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves. 

The  Liberty  Vulcanizer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Madison  street  and 
Ninth  avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  removing  to  its  new 
building  at  1212-1214  National  avenue.  The  company  manufac- 
tures vulcanizing  plants,  separate  molds,  small  boilers,  various 
kinds  of  burners,  and  other  equipment  for  repairing  tires. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed  the 
.Mien  &  Guard  Tire  Co.  its  distributer  for  the  State  of  Colorado, 
with  headquarters  in  Denver. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has 
established  practical  monthly  training  courses  to  make  available 
to  manufacturers  and  packers  the  principles  that  underlie  proper 
box  and  crate  construction.  The  course  consists  of  one  week's 
instruction  under  a  staff  of  competent  specialists  and  the  next  one 
will  be  given  from  November  8-13,  1920.  Those  interested  may 
obtain  further  information  from  the  director  of  the  laboratory. 

Earle  J.  \\'.  Fink,  assistant  general  manager  and  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Misha- 
waka,  Indiana,  manufacturer  of  felt  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
was  married  on  September  10,  1920,  to  Miss  Nina  A.  Gabel,  a 
prominent  musician  and  pipe  organist,  of  the  same  city.  The 
wedding  was  considered  one  of  the  social  events  of  the  year. 

The  Indiana  Cord  Tire  Co.,  formerly  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana, 
has  changed  its  name  to  Burr  Oak  Cord  Tire  Co.  and  is  now 
located  at  Burr  Oak  in  the  same  state.  The  new  officers  are: 
R.  W.  Thomas,  president;  .^.  A.  Peterson,  secretary  and  general 
manager;  G.  E.  Watson,  vice-president;  H.  M.  Cole,  treasurer. 
The  company  has  raised  considerable  capital  in  Burr  Oak  and  is 
prepared  to  manufacture  a  high-class  inner  liner  of  merit. 

The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  appointed  E.   H. 
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Brandt  northern  district  manayor,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
He  will  have  charge  of  sales  in  eastern  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  \\  isconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Minnesota. 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc., 
will  hold  its  ne.\t  quarterly  meeting  at  Chicago,  December  8 
and  9.  The  secretary  is  arranging  for  a  special  car  from  New 
York  and  meml}ers  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  are  urged 
to   reserve  accommodations  early. 

The  Prudential  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  813  Hartford  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  recently  purchased  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  The  Great  Republic  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  located  at  Mc.\lester,  Oklahoma,  and  will  operate  this 
modern  factory  at  capacity.  W.  H.  Owens,  who  was  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  The  Great  Republic  Tire  & 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  been  retained  by  the  Prudential 
as  vice-president  and  operating  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  plant 

Organized  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Prudential  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  has  acquired  three  plants,  the  Boone  tire  plants  at  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  Sycamore,  Illinois,  and  the  Great 
Republic  plant  here  mentioned,  and  has  also  purchased  a  large 
tract  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  will  build  a  modern 
factory  early  in  the  spring.  Fred  .\.  Seiberling,  formerly  of  the 
Newcastle  Rubber  Co.,  is  president  of  the  Prudential,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  is  his  brother,  .A..  G.  Seiberling,  vice-president 
of  the  Haynes  .\utomobile  Co. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE   ON  THE  PACIFIC   COAST 
By   Our  Regular  Correspondent 

'  I  'HE  F.\CTCRiES  on  the  Facitic  Coast  that  make  tires  and  other 
■^  rubber  goods  are  busier  than  ever.  Two  of  the  larger  mills, 
the  Pioneer  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  are  steadily 
adding  to  their  working  force  and  expanding  the  scope  of  their 
operations.  .A  very  optimistic  view  of  trade  for  many  months 
to  come  is  taken  by  rubber  manufacturers  and  selling  agencies 
on  the  entire  western  coast.  Three  factors  referred  to  as  promot- 
ing the  generally  hopeful  spirit  are :  the  unusually  successful 
season  experienced  by  the  thousands  of  big  fruit  raisers,  who  are 
counted  upon  as  liberal  customers  by  tire  makers  and  dealers :  the 
rise  in  railroad  freight  rates,  which  is  perceptibly  aiding  truck- 
portation  ;  and  the  recent  reduction  in  price  uf  some  of  the  well- 
known  makes  of  automobiles.  Tire  repairmen  also  feel  very  con- 
fident that  the  factors  noted  will  stimulate  their  business,  and 
better  sales  of  tread  gum  and  other  repair  stock  are  reported 
by  mills  and  supply  houses. 

LOS  ANGELES  NOTES 

Rubber  ll^urcd  prominently  at  the  National  Tractor  Show 
at  Verdugo  Woodlands,  near  Los  .\ngcles,  recently.  -Among 
the  notable  exhibits  were  belting  for  tractors,  gasoline  hose, 
steam  hose,  hose  for  spray  rigs,  packing  for  gas  engines,  for 
steam  and  cold  water,  and  automobile  radiator  connections. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  made  the 
principal  display  in  these  lines.  The  show  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  staged  in  the  West.  100,000  square  feet  of  space 
being  used   for  over  400  different   exhibits. 

Flans  have  been  perfected  whereby  Los  Angeles  banks  will 
lend  cotton  growers  $7,500,000  for  picking  and  ginning  the  1920 
crop  on  warehouse  receipts,  instead  of  personal  credits,  which 
will  greatly  relieve  growers  who  have  been  unable  to  finance 
their  crops  beyond  the  harvest  period.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000 
was  made  available  on  October  15. 

Business  is  reported  by  the  several  branches  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  on  the  coast  to  be  away  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  sales  forces  in  the 
Pacific  slope  cities.  The  various  branch  managers  are  confident 
of  a  large  increase  in  business  for  1921. 


Koy  R.  Meads,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Rubber  Co.,  Los  .Angeles,  has  gone  to  Racine,  Wisconsin,  for  a 
conference  with  the  Horseshoe  Tire  Co.,  which  concern  his  com- 
pany represents  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

C.  L.  Reely,  advertising  and  salesmanager  of  the  Oldficld  Tire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  visiting  Hess  &  Sackett,  Inc.,  Los 
.Angeles  distributers  of  Barney  Oldfield's  products. 

Over  100  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia were  recent  guests  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  California,  and  the  scribes  were  much  impressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  plant  in  Los  Angeles,  the  machinery  used  in  tire- 
making,  and  the  cotton  mill,  where  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
are  for  the  first  time  conducted  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Coast.  The 
Goodyear  company  has  2,200  men  at  work  anl  the  tire  output 
has  risen  to  2,300  a  day,  with  2,.500  tubes  da  ly  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  automobile  accessories.  September  sales  were  reported  the 
largest  in  the  company's  history.  .An  enterprise  "on  the  side"  is 
tlie  Goodyear  dirigible  passenger-carrying  line  between  Los  -An- 
geles and  Santa  Catalina  Island,  a  39-mile  trip  made  daily  by  the 
Pony  Blimp  in  sixty  minutes. 

-\d()lf  Schleicher,  president  of  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, Los  -Angeles,  recently  spent  t\\e  weeks  studying  the  big 
tire  factories  of  the  Middle  West.  The  Samson  company  claims 
the  honor  of  having  produced  the  first  cord  tires  on  the  Coast. 

SAN    BIEGO 

The  new  warehouse  of  the  Spreckcls  "Savage''  Tire  Co., 
San  Diego,  is  nearly  ready  for  use.  The  building  is  670  feet 
long  and  its  walls  and  roof  are  wholly  zinc-covered.  It  will 
have  ten  loading  doors  connecting  with  a  spur  of  railroad  track. 
The  "Savage''  factory  reports  business  as  excellent,  and  the 
company  is  now  considering  plans  for  largely  increasing  the 
output. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    AND   SACRAMENTO    NOTES 

The  Plant  Rubber  &  .Asbestos  Works,  Inc..  537  Brannan 
street,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  taken  over  the  factory  and 
business  formerly  operated  by  the  Merle  Magnesia  Manufac)- 
turing  Co.  Magnesia  and  magnesia  pipe  and  boiler  covering  are 
i)eing  produced  at  present  and  the  company  plans  to  offer  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  to  the  rubber  trade  in  a  short  time.  Flans 
have  already  been  drawn  for  an  extension  to  the  plant  to  pro- 
vide additional  space.  The  officers  of  the  Plant  organization 
are :  Sydney  L.  Plant,  president  and  manager ;  Charles  A. 
Wright,  vice-president ;  Elliott  H.  Pierce,  secretary ;  George  J. 
Sivers,  treasurer.  The  company  also  distributes  the  products 
of  the   Boston   Belting  Co.,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

The  Cleveland  Rubber  Mold  Foundry  &  Equipment  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  erect  a  branch  plant  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  or  near  Sacramento,  California. 

-A  novel  display  at  the  recent  state  fair  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  power  conservation  exhibit  of  the  California 
Electrical  &  Mechanical  Engineering  Co.,  in  which  was  demon- 
strated the  correct  use  of  rubber  belting  in  operating  pumps, 
cream  separators,  washing  machines,  and  other  farm  machinery 
by  power.  -A  unique  feature  was  a  threshing  machine  operated 
by  a  150-foot,  8-inch,  5-ply  endless  belt,  which  continuously 
crushed  brick-bats  as  easily  as  it  threshed  wheat. 

W.  S.  Gelette,  sales  manager  for  the  Rubber  Products  Co., 
Barberton,  Ohio,  who  visited  the  Coast  recently,  has  appointed 
V.  W.  Cunningham  branch  manager  for  San  Francisco,  suc- 
ceeding Stewart  Slosson. 

The  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  factory  branch  for  Howe  tires  and 
tubes,  has  moved  from  1214  Sutter  street  to  larger  quarters  at 
824  Ellis  street,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTHWESTERN  NOTES 

Long-Staple  cotton  growers  in  California  and  .Arizona  are 
worried  at  the  slow  market  for  the  commodity  and  the  fact  that 
Egypt  is  looking  to  the  United  Slates  as  an  outlet  for  thousands 
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of  bales  of  the  long-staple  product  which  Europeans  are  unable 
to  buy.  The  Southwest  cotton  growers  fear  that  the  home  mar- 
ket will  be  demoralized  if  the  Egyptian  article  is  allowed  to  come 
into  this  country  duty-free,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  producers  can  not  only  sell  the  cotton  cheaper  than 
the  cotton  of  the  Southwest  as  the  labor  cost  is  very  much  less, 
but  they  can  also  make  a  good  profit  on  American  exchange. 
Hence  many  cotton  growers  and  factors  are  urging  a  protective 
tariff  to  save  the  Southwest  product,  especially  on  Pima  or  long 
staple  cotton.  Little  competition  is  feared  on  the  short  staple 
cotton,  as  the  Southwest  practically  leads  the  world  in  producing 
the  latter,  according  to  Secretary  Robert  C.  Rowland  of  the  Pa- 
cific Cotton  Exchange  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  .American-Egyptian  Cotton  Growers'  Association  of 
Phoenix,  .Vrizona,  has  been  shipping  10,000  bales  of  Pima  cotton 
to  Los  .Angeles  warehouses,  where  it  will  be  stored  until  the 
market  regains  its  equilibrium.  The  growers  state  that  many 
of  them  would  be  almost  bankrupted  if  forced  to  sell  at  present 
prices. 

The  International  Cotton  League  of  the  West,  which  includes 
growers  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  now  fully  organized, 
and  it  intends  to  aid  in  getting  federal  legislation  or  other  assist- 
ance in  stabilizing  the  industry,  as  well  as  in  safeguarding  crops 
and  seeds  from  pests.  In  the  league  are  also  state  entomolo- 
gists, state  and  county  horticultural  commissioners,  and  many 
brokers. 


TYPES  OF   RUBBER   FOOTWEAR   ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST 

Rubber  footwear  is  gaining  decidedly  in  popularity  on  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast,  according  to  statements  made  by  manu- 
facturers' agents  and  the  leading  jobbers  in  that  section.  The 
demand  is  actually  100  per  cent  over  that  of  a  year  ago,  say  the 
dealers,  whose  chief  worry  now  is  not  so  much  to  sell  as  to 
deliver  the  goods. 

For  the  numerous  beaches  which  line  the  1,300  miles  of  Pacific 
littoral,  and  which  are  available  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
there  is  a  steadily-growing  demand  for  women's  canvas  rubber- 
soled  bathing  shoes.  Hitherto,  they  were  made  almost  wholly 
in  black  and  white  uppers.  This  season,  however,  manufac- 
turers have  not  only  made  the  duck  shoes  more  attractive,  but 
they  have  also  introduced  many  novel  effects  in  tinted  satine 
uppers  with  corrugated  rubber  soles.  Women's  white  shoes  hav- 
ing a  much  longer  season  here,  the  wearers  seek  more  variety  in 
them.  The  belter  class  of  women's  sport  shoes  are  now  made 
quite  as  modish  as  leather  footwear  costing  twice  as  much. 
They  have  finely-woven  duck  uppers,  very  flexible  rubber  soles, 
colored  leather  trimmings,  and  rubber-tipped  high  heels.  An  old- 
time  objection  that  rubber  shoes  made  the  feet  "smart"  is  said 
to  be  entirely  removed  by  improved  sole  construction. 

The  high  cost  of  leather  footwear  is  the  reason  why  a  great 
number  of  men  in  towns  and  cities  are  wearing  white  duck 
rubber-soled  shoes.  Not  only  have  they  found  that  they  cost  only 
half  as  much  as  leather,  but  also  that  the  white  shoes  deflect 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  better  than  leather,  that  they  are  lighter 
and  give  the  wearer  a  springier  gait.  Demand  runs  strong, 
especially  among  the  younger  men,  for  white  duck  shoes  trimmed 
with  brown  or  black  leather  for  every-day  use.  .Among  tennis 
players  and  athletes  generally  the  canvas  shoe  with  the  suction 
sole  is  gaining  favor,  although  many  wearers  of  shoes  with 
corrugated  soles  claim  that  when  well  made  the  latter  are  su- 
perior  to   "suctions." 

In  connection  with  rubbers  worn  in  the  rainy  or  winter  season 
here  an  cKid  fact  is  noted.  In  the  East,  where  downpours  are  more 
general  and  snow  and  slush  often  abundant,  low-cut  rubbers  are 
in  greatest  detnand.  Vet  in  tlie  Pacific  Coast  cities  where  snow 
is  a  rarity  and  the  rainfall  light  high-cut  or  storm  rubbers  are 
preferred   by  men,  and   skeleton  or  toe-hold   rubliers  by   women. 

Rubber  boots  find  ready  sale  among  the  fishermen  who  supply 


the  great  salmon  canneries  of  the  Northwest,  the  tuna  packing 
establishments  of  the  Southwest,  in  the  logging  camps,  and  in 
mining  and  rough  construction  work. 

A  type  of  rubber  boot  which  is  being  widely  used  for  very 
heavy  service  has  an  upper  of  coated  duck  with  a  rubber-fiber 
composition  sole,  which,  it  is  claimed  has  proved  to  be  more 
wear-resisting  than  the  tougliest  leather.  For  mining  work 
the  boots  are  often  ordered  with  the  soles  covered  with  3/16-inch 
flat  steel  studs.  Many  mining  and  contracting  concerns  also  use 
large  quantities  of  rubber  boots  on  wliich  plain  leather  soles 
are  nailed. 

In  the  logging  camps,  as  well  as  on  the  big  ranches  and  in 
tlie  citrus  groves  where  much  irrigation  is  constantly  carried  on, 
high  and  low  red,  brown,  and  black  bootees  are  strongly  favored 
as  light,  tough,  waterproof  and  durable  footwear.  They  have 
cither  stout  rubber  or  composition  soles  with  a  heavy  mail-bag 
duck  upper,  and  with  the  toe  given  a  2-ply  frictioned  fabric 
box.  These  shoes  have  either  strong  linen  or  leather  laces.  One 
of  the  newer  types  of  such  shoes  has  a  particularly  well-made 
sole.  It  is  constructed  first  with  a  rubber  tap,  then  an  inner 
rubber  sole,  two  fillers,  a  treated  shank  and  fiber  sole,  leather 
sock  lining,  a  hollow,  air-vented  rubber  heel,  and  finally  a  strip 
of  light  rubber,  the  whole  being  vulcanized  to  the  canvas  upper. 


CANADIAN   NOTES 

Tlie  luxury  tax  on  shoes  in  Canada  has  been  increased  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  all  shoes  retailing  above  $9,  to  become 
effective  when  the  entire  budget  with  the  proposed  amendments 
has  been  dealt  with. 

Direct  exchange  of  parcel  mails  between  Canada  and  France 
has  now  been  resumed,  Montreal  and  Havre  being  the  terminals 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services  steamship  line  which  acts 
as  carrier. 

The  United  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Bathurst  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  was  reorganized  in  March  last,  with  capital  amounting 
to  $1,000,000,  and  the  following  officers  and  directors:  Henry 
Stanyon,  president  and  general  manager ;  C.  H.  Stanyon,  secre- 
tary-treasurer;  E.  A.  Pill,  Dr.  Shier,  and  G.  Wooten,  directors. 
Henry  Stanyon  was  formerly  president  and  manager  of  the  K. 
&  S.  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods,  Limited,  Weston  and  Toronto, 
Ontario.  The  L'nited  company  will  manufacture  tires  and  tubes, 
toy  balloons,  nipples  and  druggists'  sundries. 

Professor  A.  B.  Macallum  has  accepted  the  newly  created  chair 
of  biochemistry  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  has 
resigned  as  administrative  chairman  of  the  Honorary  Advisory 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  to  take  effect  as 
soon  as  his  successor  is  appointed.  He  will,  however,  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  and  take  a  considerable  part  in  its 
work. 

The  Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  19  Dundas  Street  East, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  has  reorganized  and  increased  its  capital  to 
$3,000,000.  It  took  over  the  .Acme  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  F.  D. 
Law  is  managing  director.  The  company's  tires  are  sold  under 
the  trade  mark   "Royal   Oak." 

.Arthur  H.  Marks,  formerly  with  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  has  acquired  a  large  interest  in  the  Van  der  Linde  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  besides  being  on  the  di- 
rectorate is  also  vice-president  of  the  company.  Victor  van  der 
Linde.  manager  of  the  factory,  was  formerly  associated  with  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  as  development  manager.  The  Van  der 
Linde  Rubber  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Canadian  or- 
ganizations, and  though  it  has  other  lines  is  particularly  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  V.  D.  L.  tires,  the  highest-priced 
made  in  Canada.  The  "V.  D.  L.  Radio"  cord  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  market  in  1918,  the  30  by  3J^  and  31  by  4 
clincher  •  "Radio"  cord  being  the  original  light-car  cord  made 
in    Canada. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE 


THE  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  TYRE  REi'AIRI.NC.  HARVEY  FROST 
&  Co.,  Limitcrd,  London,   1919.     (Boards,   184  pages,  6  by  9^j   inches.) 

THE  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  a  text  book  of  the 
Harvey  Frost  process  of  vulcanization  applied  to  the  repair 
of  motor  tires.  It  contains  chapters  written  by  experts  cover- 
ing every  application  of  the  process.  Prcliminan,'  hints  are  given 
on  undertaking  repairs,  and  tube  and  cover  repairs  are  ex- 
haustively treated.  There  is  an  informative  chapter  on  "The 
Care  of  Tyres"  which  includes  standard  inflation  tables,  etc. 
Condensed  instructions  in  French  and  also  in  Spanish  are  a 
feature  of  the  volume. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CATALOG,  1920.  FIFTH  ANNUAL  EDI- 
lion.  The  Chemical  Catalog  Co..  New  York.  (Cloth,  1,450  pages. 
9  by  12  inches.) 

This  valuable  collection  of  chemical  etigineering  data  is  pub- 
lished annually  under  the  supervision  of  an  official  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry. 

The  work  covers  every  division  of  the  broad  field  of  the  chemi- 
cal industries,  the  information  being  presented  as  follows:  (1) 
by  condensed  and  standardized  catalog  data  of  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, laboratory  supplies,  heavy  and  fine  chemicals  and  raw 
materials  used  in  the  industries  employing  chemical  processes 
of  manufacture ;  (2)  a  general  directory  of  such  equipment  and 
materials,  classified  and  cross-indexed;  (3)  a  technical  and  scien- 
tific book  section,  cataloging  and  briefly  describing  a  practically 
complete  list  of  books  in  English  on  chemical  and  related  subjects. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  Peachy  Process  Co.,  Limited,  40  Gerard  Street,  London, 
W.  1,  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  covering  matters  re- 
lating to  the  capitalization  of  the  company;  the  chief  advantages 
of  the  Peachcy  process  of  cold  vulcanization;  a  short  biography 
of  the  inventor ;  and  separate  reports  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stevens 
and  Frederick  Kaye  on  the  technical  value  of  the  process  and 
validity  of  the  patents.  These  are  followed  by  a  brief  historical 
review  of  Goodyear's  hot  vulcanization  process  and  a  state- 
ment of  its  drawbacks. 

The  E.\ci-e-Picher  Lead  Company  has  issued  a  16-page 
booklet  listing  the  lead  products  which  it  manufactures,  many 
of  them  being  used  largely  in  the  rubber  industry.  The  book- 
let is  illustrated  with  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  various  Eagle- 
Picher  plant.i,  and  includes  a  graph  showing  the  derivatives  of 
lead. 

.\t  the  Chemical  Exposition  recently  held  pj  New  York 
City,  the  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Buffalo,  New  York, 
distributed  a  booklet  covering  some  recent  developments  in  vacuum 
dryers,  evaporators,  vacuum  pans,  chemical  equipment,  etc. 
Many  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  "Buflovak"  line  of  equipment  and  will  be  interested  in  its 
newer  developments. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  manufacturer  of  dyestuffs  and  miscellaneous  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts, has  issued  a  handsome  24-page  illustrated  booklet  containing 
a  very  readable  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  American 
dyestuff  industry,  showing  the  important  place  this  firm  occupies 
in  that  field  and  presenting  much  information  regarding  its  serv- 
ice and  products  for  the  treatment  of  textiles  and  rubber.  The 
list  of  intermediates  and  other  coal  tar  derivatives  includes  sev- 
eral accelerators,  notably  aniline  oil  and  thiocarbanilide,  much 
used  in  rubber  manufacture. 

"Carspring,"    the    latest   catalog   of    belting    and    cotton 
'  rubber-lined  fire  hose,  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  & 


Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  serves  for  a  reference 
book  as  well  as  a  catalog.  It  includes  a  technical  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  belts,  together  with  data  compiled 
from  a  series  of  tests  made  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  offers  in  handy  form  some  valuable 
information  for  plant  engineers  and  students  of  belting  efficiency. 
The  booklet  is  attractively  printed  in  two  colors  and  is  adequately 
illustrated. 

.The  illustrated  c.\talog  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Provi- 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  is  said  to  present  the  most  complete  line 
of  druggists'  sundries,  hospital  and  stationers'  rubber  goods  on 
the  market  today.  It  is  printed  on  fine  quality  paper,  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts  in  color  and  black  and  white,  and  will  be 
found  by  the  buyer  superior  in  many  respects  to  a  line  of  samples. 

An  ATTRAcrrivE  folder  entitled  "The  A  B  C's  of  Refrigera- 
tion,"  issued  by  The  Technical  Products  Co.,  501  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  describes  under  the  caption  "The  Technical 
Way"  the  high  speed  vertical  single  acting  ring  plate  valve  com- 
pressors which  this  company  is  handling.  The  Technical  Products 
Co.  deals  in  new  and  used  equipment,  the  latter  comprising  large 
purchases   from   Government   munitions   plants. 

A   NEW  PUDLIC.VTION,  OF  WHICH   VOLUME  I,   NuMBER  1,  H.\S  JUST 

come  to  the  Editor's  desk,  is  The  Planter,  an  illustrated  monthlj 
paper,  official  journal  of  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Planters, 
and  published  by  them  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States. 
.As  is  but  natural,  the  magazine  is  devoted  mostly  to  rubber 
culture  and  its  constant  problems  and  activities,  but  its  lighter 
side  shows  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  Englishman  to  take 
his  sports  and  his  jests  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  August 
issue  contains  among  others,  articles  on  "The  Future  of  Rub- 
ber," "Brown  Bast — the  Mystery  Still  Unsolved,"  and  "Sugar 
in  Malaya."     We  wish  success  to  The  Planter. 

"Commercial  VEiiia.ES  of  Great  Britain,  Volume  II,  1920," 
published  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Limited,  London,  England, 
contains  complete  specifications  of  various  types  of  trucks,  char-a- 
bancs,  etc.,  arranged  to  be  of  great  value  to  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  users  of  commercial  vehicles.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  types 
of  vehicles  are  considered,  ranging  from  J4  to  6  tons  normal 
capacity,  or  to  10  tons  when  used  with  trailer. 

.'Analysis  of  the  various  tire  sizes  used  shows  that  out  of  six 
Ij'i-ton  trucks  considered,  three  preferred  front  tires  measuring 
S60  by  90  mm.  single  (or  90  to  720  mm.  rim),  while  three  also 
agreed  upon  rear  tires  860  by  90  mm.  twin.  In  2-ton  trucks  six 
out  of  twelve  analyzed  called  for  front  tires  870  by  100  mm.  or 
100  for  720  rims  single,  and  rear  tires  twin  of  same  dimensions. 
The  same  dimensions  of  tires  were  also  popular  with  four  out  of 
seven  2J^-ton  trucks  analyzed.  Three-ton  trucks  showed  more 
diversity  in  tire  sizes,  five  out  of  seventeen  using  front  tires  900 
by  120  mm.  or  120  for  720  mm.  rims,  while  only  two  used  the 
same  rear  tire  size,  103  by  140  or  140  for  851  twin.  Three  VA- 
ton  commercial  vehicles  used  front  and  rear  tires  the  same  size, 
930  by  120  mm.  or  120  for  771-mm.  rims,  the  remainder  of  the 
eleven  analyzed  calling  for  many  different  tire  sizes.  Among  the 
4-ton  trucks,  tire  sizes  varied  still  more,  three  preferring  front 
tires  900  by  130  mm.  or  130  for  720  rims,  and  two  each  front  tires 
900  by  120  or  120  for  770  riins,  and  880  by  120  or  120  for  720-mm. 
rims.  Rear  tires  1,010  by  120  mm.  or  120  for  850  were  chosen  by 
two  4-ton  trucks,  while  two  others  agreed  upon  1,050  by  120  or 
120  for  881. 

The  others  among  the  nineteen  4-ton  trucks  analyzed  showed 
wide  variations,  .\mong  eighteen  types  of  S-ton  trucks  there  was 
more  uniformity.  Three  each  used  front  tires  900  by  160  or  160, 
for  720-mm.  rims,  and  880  by  120  or  120  for  720-mm.  rims.  For 
rear  tires  five  used  1,050  by  160  twin  or  160  for  850,  and  four 
used  1,030  by  140  twin  or  140  for  850.  Out  of  five  6-ton  vehicles 
two  used  front  tires  970  by  160  or  160  for  771  and  rear  tires 
1.050  by  160  or  160  for  850-mm.  rims. 
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Goodrich  tires  are  made  in  millimeter  sizes  as  well  as  in  inches 
as  used  in  America,  and  are  in  great  demand  for  British-made 
vehicles. 

Other  subjects  of  interest  treated  in  the  booklet  are:  A  Stand- 
ard for  Recording  the  Operating  Costs  of  Commercial  Vehicles, 
Lengthening  the  Life  of  the  Motor  Vehicle,  Fifteen  Helpful  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Fitting  and  Detaching  of  Solid  Band  Tires,  and 
Weights  of  Materials  Commonly  Hauled  by  Commercial  Vehicles. 

"Markets  of  the  World,"  published  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  comprises  a  series  of  economic  maps 
and  statistical  abstracts  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  book,  which  is  entirely  original  in  character,  has  been  com- 
piled by  H.  A  Lyon  of  the  bank's  commercial  service  depart- 
ment and  is  tastefully  and  conveniently  bound  in  loose-leaf  form 
with  black  cloth  covers  stamped  in  gold.  Owing  to  the  special 
value  of  the  volume  to  organizations  devoted  to  foreign  trade 
it  has  not  been  prepared  for  general  distribution. 


EusHA  S.  Williams 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD 
VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES    RUBBER    COMPANY 

EUSHA  Slade  Converse  Williams,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  mechanical  goods  division  and  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  died  October  8,  at  the  Ossining 

Hospital,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  aged 
47  years.  His  death  was  a  great 
shock  and  a  profound  sorrow  to 
the  host  of  friends  both  in  and  out 
of  the  organization,  who  knew  and 
loved  Mr.  Williams.  Funeral  serv- 
ices at  the  Funeral  Church,  Broad- 
way and  Sixty-sixth  street.  New 
York  City,  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  George  Caleb  Moor,  pastor  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Burial  was  made  at 
Maiden,  Massachusetts,  which  was 
Mr.  Williams'   former  home. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  1873, 
and,  a  namesake  of  the  late  Elisha 
S,  Converse,  began  his  career  in 
the  rubber  industry  in  1891  with 
the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  associated  with  this  firm  in  various 
capacities,  including  those  of  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
becoming  a  practical  rubber  manufacturer  of  exceptional  execu- 
tive ability.  Under  his  management  the  firm's  annual  output 
reached  $6,000,000  in  1909,  when  the  business  was  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Thereafter  Mr.  Williams  was  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries. In  1910  he  became  president,  a  director  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co„  following  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Dale;  a  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co. ;  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
General  Rubber  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co. 
Since  that  time  he  has  held  several  official  positions  in  a  number 
of  affiliated  companies  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co., 
including  the  presidencies  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  and 
the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
American  Commerce  Co.  and  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

In  1911  Mr.  Williams  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
United  States  Tire  Co.,  of  which  he  was  made  president,  to 
market  its  entire  production.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Europe 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  company's  export  tire  trade.  In 
1915  he  resigned  this  office  to  devote  his  exclusive  attention  to 


the  mechanical  rubber  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  of  which  he  had  for  several  years  been  in  charge. 

As  a  member  and  for  ten  years  a  director  of  The  Rubber 
.-Association  of  America,  Mr.  Williams  was  prominent  in  its  con- 
structive work.  When  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber 
Industry  was  organized  early  in  1918,  to  act  as  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  industry  and  the  Government,  Mr.  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  mechanical  goods  commercial  division, 
and  under  his  leadership  important  recommendations  were  made 
tending  toward  much  needed  standardization  in  this  line  of  goods. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  ."Xthlctic,  Metropolitan,  Union 
League  and   other   New   York  clubs. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  keen  judge  of  men,  a  natural  organizer, 
a  business  man  to  the  core,  yet  possessed  of  a  genuine  but  quiet 
friendliness.     His  passing  brings  wide-spread  sorrow. 


ALBERT   STEIN 

Albert  Siein,  54  years  old,  president  and  founder  of  A.  Stein 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  elastic  goods  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Toronto,  died  last  month  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Stein,  who  was 
born  in  1866  in  Germany,  tame  to  this  country  in  1884,  and 
three  years  later  started  business  in  Chicago. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES 


'I  'HE  inquiries  that  follow  liave  already  been  answered;  never- 
^  iheless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shozmng  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  tliat  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  Tlie  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  Itave  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(829)  A  manufacturer  desires  the  address  of  a  company 
that  regrinds  calender  rolls  in  the  factory. 

(830)  A  correspondent  asks  where  he  can  obtain  "Glugloss 
gelatin"  in  small  quantities  for  investigative  work  in  waterproof- 
ing fabrics. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  folloiiing 
district  or  cooperative  otfices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  slate  number: 

District    Offices  Cooperative  Offices 

New  York:   734  Customhouse.  Cleveland:    Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Boston:    1801    Customhouse.  Cincinnati:    Chamber   of   Commerce; 

Chicago:   504   Federal  Building.  General    Freight    Agent,    Southern 

St.  Louis:   402  Third  National  Bank  Railway,   96   Ingalls   Building. 

Building.  Los  .^URcles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New    Orleans:    102O    Hibernia    Bank  Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Building.  Portland.  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 

San   Francisco;   307   Customhouse.  merce. 

Seattle:   848  Henry   Building.  Dayton,    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   of 

Commerce. 

(33,795)  A  merchant  in  Ceylon  desires  to  purchase  bicycle 
lires  and  inner  tubes.     Quote  c.  i.  f.  Ceylon  port. 

(33,819)  An  American  firm  which  is  the  representative  of 
a  manufacturer's  agent  in  Colombia  desires  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  firms  for  the  sale  in  that  country  of  elastic  webbing. 

(33,829)  The  representative  in  the  United  States  of  a  manu- 
facturers' agent  in  Colombia  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  household  and  pharmaceutical  rubber  goods. 

(33,834)  A  commercial  agent  in  Chile  wishes  to  purchase 
rubber  overshoes   from  manufacturers. 

(33.838)  An  import  and  export  agent  in  Jugoslavia  desires 
to  establish  commercial  relations  with  firms  handling  rubber 
goods.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(33.839)  An  industrial  firm  in  Belgium  desires  to  secure  the 
agency  for  the  sale  of  balata  belting,  and  all  industrial  articles 
for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  waterproof  fabrics,  etc. 
Cash  against  documents. 

(33.843)     The  representative  of  a  merchant  in  Haiti  is  in  the 
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United  States  and  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
second-hand    automobile   tires. 

(33.866i  A  commercial  agent  in  Hrazil  desires  to  represent 
firms  exporting  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  rubber  goods. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Brazilian  port  or  f.  o.  b.  .American  port.  Terms,  60 
and  90  days'  draft.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(33.867)  .A  commercial  agent  in  Brazil  is  in  the  market  for 
automobiles,  trucks  and  rubl)er  goods.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Brazilian 
or  f.  o.  b.  American  ports.  Terms,  60  and  90  days'  drafts.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 


THE  FIRESTONE  ESSAY  SCHOLARSHIP 

In  a  competition  that  centered  the  thoughts  of  more  than  200,000 
high  school  students,  their  relatives  and  friends,  upon  good 
roads  problems,  which  will  Ic  theirs  to  solve  within  the  next 
few  years,  16-year-old  Katharine  Flournoy  Butterfield,  of  Weiser, 
Idaho,  won  the  Harvey  S.  Firestone  university  scholarship  for 
the  best  500-word  essay  written  in  the  Ship  by  Truck-Good 
Roads  essay  contest  recently  concluded. 

School  children  from  every  state  in  the  Union  competed  under 
the  supervision  of  educational  authorities.  The  best  essays  were 
winnowed  out  by  a  process  of  elimination  through  city  and 
state  committees  until  the  national  committee,  which  sat  in 
Washington,  had  before  it  only  one  essay  from  each  state. 

The  contest  and  prize  was  announced  during  National  Sliip 
by  Truck-Good  Roads  Week  last  May  and  was  part  of  Mr. 
Firestone's  contribution  to  its  success.  So  great  was  the  in- 
terest aroused  by  this  effort  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  thousands 
of  young  people  to  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  problems  that 
motor  companies,  newspapers,  magazine  publishers  and  auto- 
motive  associations   gave   hundreds   of   city   and    state   prizes. 


R.  J.  C.\Ln\vELL  Co..  Inc.,  manuf.-^cturers  of  tire  f.vbrics,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  City,  has  sent  out  a  paperweight  souvenir 
that  has  more  weight  than  the  heavy  plate  glass  of  which  it  is 
made.      It    is    backed    by   two    pertinent   cartoons    suggesting   in- 


Distatcit,    Columhtis,   Ohio  Star,  Si.   Loins,   .Mus^  iiri 

A  STfRY  WiTHOfT  Words         Why  Not  Sit  at  the  Small 

Table 
dustrial  partnership  and  better  cooperation  between  labor  and 
employer,  and  on  the  reverse  carries  a  few  paragraphs  by  Mr. 
Caldwell  on  "Mutual  Good  Will,"  reprinted  from  The  Survey. 
Such  a  reminder  on  one's  desk,  constantly  giving  out  its  good- 
natured  silent  message,  probably  has  more  psychological  effect 
than    many   soap-box    speeches. 


For  the  eight  months  January  to  Augu.st,  1920,  the  value 
of  rubber  exports  from  London  to  the  United  States  was  $30,- 
242,036,  as  against  $9,744,511  for  the  same  period  in  1919.  Ex- 
ports of  rubber  in  July,  1920,  were  $1,069,184  and  decreased  in 
August,   1920,  to  $590,005. 


BRAKE  INSPECTION  DEMANDED 

\ice-Prcsident  F.  S.  Wilson  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  San  Francisco  branch  manager 
of  that  concern,  certainly  "started  something"  when,  in  a  vigor- 
ous address  at  the  recent  convention  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
National  Traffic  Officers  .Association,  he  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  having  automobile  brakes  officially  and  systematically 
inspected.  Already  plans  are  being  made  for  securing  legis- 
lation for  the  purpose  in  California,  and  the  indications  are  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  most  of  the  other  forty-seven  states 
in  the  Union  will  enact  laws  along  the  lines  suggested.  The 
traffic  officers  of  the  country  and  the  accident  insurance  com- 
panies can  be  depended  upon  to  exert  their  influence  toward 
getting  the  desired  legislation,  and  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  all  "safety  first"  measures  will  aid  the  movement  powerfully. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  w^hile  the  brakes  on 
steam  and  electric  railroad  cars  and  on  all  factory,  warehouse, 
and  office  building  elevators  are  set  up  according  to  strict  gov- 
ernment specifications  and  are  regularly  inspected,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  effort  made  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  apply 
the  same  safeguard  to  motor  cars,  which  so  tremendously  out- 
number the  .150,000  elevators  in  the  United  States  and  rival 
in  number  the  railroad  cars  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilson  submitted  statistics  showing  a  remarkable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  steam  railroad  accidents  since  Congress 
in  1893  passed  the  law  standardizing  braking  equipment  and  re- 
quiring periodical  inspection.  He  predicted  a  correspondingly 
great  decrease  in  automobile  accidents  (85  per  cent  of  which 
are  due  to  poor  or  misused  brakes)  if  braking  apparatus  be  reg- 
ulated properly  by  law.  As  an  instance  of  the  universal  need 
of  such  regulation  he  cited  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  test  on 
numerous  motor  cars  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  25  per  cent  of 
the  brakes  on  the  cars  showed  a  practically  worthless  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  condition. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    INDIA    RUBBER    WORLD 

Statement    of    the    ownership,    nianasemcnt,    etc..    rei|uirecl    hy    the   .\ct    ot 
Congress    of    August    J4,    191.;.    of    The    iNDrA    Rubber    World,    published 
monthly  at   New   York,   New   York,   for  October   1,    1920, 
State   of    New    York,       leo  . 
County    of    New    York.  P°' ' 

IJefore  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E.  M.  Hoag.  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  manager  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  and  that  the  fallowing  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  tlie  al>ove  caption,  required  by  the 
.\ct  of  .-\u.cust  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions,  iirinted   on   the  reverse  (f  this  form,  to   vvit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,   and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher.  The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co.,  25  West  F'orty-fifth  street. 
New   York   City. 

Kdilor,  Henry  C.  Pearson,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York  City. 

Managing  Kdilor,  Henry  C.  Pearson,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New 
Ycrk   City. 

Hnsiness  manager,  1^.  M.  lloag.  25  West  Forty-liftb  street.  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  c-wners  are:  ((live  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  tlie  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  lulding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of   stock.) 

lUnrv   C.    Pearson,    25    West   Forty-fifth    street,   New   York   City, 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  ether  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mcrtgages, 
or    other    securities   are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  ahrvc,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  cf  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  bni  ks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  t)v  corporation  for  whom  stich  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condilitna 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiatit  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  pcrsm,  association,  or  corporation  h,as  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  ctlier  securities  than  as  so 
staled   bv    her. 

v..  M.  HoAG,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed   before  me  this  29th   day  of  September,   1920. 

Fredk.    Sprenger, 


[seal] 


Ni  tary   Public.   Westchester  County. 
Certificate    filed   in    New    Yi  rk    County. 
New   York  County  Clerk   No.    188.      Register's   No.  2210. 
(My   commission   expires   March   30,    1922.) 
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The   Rubber  Trade    in    Great    Britain 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


THE  TOPIC  of  the  day  is  the  low  level  to  which  raw  ruliljcr 
has  fallen,  a  level  which  has  confounded  the  prediction  made 
by  experts  a  year  ago  that  the  price  would  go  to  three  shil- 
lings per  pound  on  the  resumption  of  Continental  buying.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  that  the  course  of  trade  events  in  America,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Continental  exchanges,  has  been  the  chief 
causes  of  the  slump.  The  position  is  sufficiently  patent  to  those 
who  are  really  interested  or  concerned.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the 
rubber  manufacturer  but  rather  the  plantation  shareholder  who 
is  adversely  afifectcd  by  the  slump  in  American  tire  manufacture 
and  the  reselling  of  raw  rubber  bouglit  by  .America.  It  is  the 
large  increase  in  London  stocks  which  is  causing  concern,  and 
much  advice  is  being  tendered  to  the  plantation  authorities  as  to 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  curtailment  of  output. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  the  pressure  to  realize  share  holdings  has  not  been 
more  pronounced,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  feeling  that 
ultimate  recovery  is  certain.  The  threatened  surplus  of  about 
40,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1920  has,  of  course,  caused  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  much  concern  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
at  the  council  meeting  on  September  24  it  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  all  producers  eflfect  a  genuine  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
of  their  estimated  normal  monthly  output.  Warehouse  accommoda- 
tions being  among  the  questions  involved  it  is  a  logical  argument 
that  the  trees  provide  by  far  the  best  storage  until  the  com- 
modity can  be  absorbed  by  the  trade.  Naturally,  consumers  do 
not  view  the  situation  through  the  same  glasses  as  the  growers, 
and  complaints  are  appearing  in  the  press  about  the  deliberate 
and  combined  attempts  to  keep  up  the  price  of  rubber  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  motorist.  It  is  averred  that  Stock  Exchange 
manipulation  is  back  of  the  rubber  growers'  move.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  is,  as  the  rubber  growers'  shares  are  dealt  with  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

THE    RESEARCH    ASSOCIATION     OF    BRITISH     RUBBER    TIRE 
MANUFACTURERS 

The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement has  selected  J.  D.  Fry,  M.  Sc,  of  Bristol  University, 
to  assist  the  director  of  research,  B.  D.  Porritt,  in  the  important 
investigations  in  connection  with  the  physical  properties  of  rub- 
ber which  are  already  under  consideration.  Mr.  Fry  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Merchant  Venturers'  College,  Bristol,  and  at  Bristol 
University,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate.  He  subsequently  received 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  University  as  lecturer  in 
physics,  with  sole  charge  of  the  junior  physical  laboratories. 
In  addition  to  designing  much  of  the  intricate  apparatus  used  for 
the  expcriincntal  work  of  his  department,  including  an  ingenious 
instrument  for  measuring  minute  gas  pressures,  he  has  pulilishcd 
numerous  papers  on  a  variety  of  scicntilic  subjects.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  he  volunteered  his  service  in  the  capacity  of  quar- 
termaster and  radiographer  in  connection  with  Lady  Paget's 
Hospital  Unit,  which  he  accompanied  through  the  Serbian  cam- 
paign, being  awarded  the  Serbian  Royal  Red  Cross  and  the  Ser- 
bian Charity  Cross  decorations.  On  his  return  from  Serbia  he 
was  appoinlcd  to  take  charge  of  the  radiographic  department  of 
the  Welsh  Metropolitan  War  Hospital,  and  in  connection  with  his 
work  there  he  devised  a  rapid  method  of  locating  foreign  bodies 
without  the  use  of  photographic  plates  and  also  a  skin  marker 
which   has   been   widely   adopted. 

In  1916  the  difficult  problems  arising  in  connection  with  balloon 
fabric  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  R.  N.  A.  S.  to  seek  the  serv- 
ices of  a  competent  physicist,  and  Mr.  Fry  was  appointed  senior 
research  officer  of  the  Research  Staff.  From  this  date  until  the 
termination  nf  hostilities  Mr.   Fry  was  occupied  in   investigating 


the  many  intricate  questions  arising  in  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  use  of  balloon  fabric,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  light  on  the  physical  properties  of  rubber.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Fry  h-s  already  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  and 
the  Research  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  sound  scientist 
and  skilful  experimenter  but  who  combines  a  considerable  insight 
into  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  rubber  industry. 

DUNLOP     RUBBER    CO.,     LIMITED 

-A  financial  paper  in  commenting  on  the  recent  increase  in  the 
Dunlop  Rubber  Company's  capital  to  £20,000,000  confessed  that 
it  was  getting  somewhat  bewildered  by  Dunlop  finance,  .\lthough 
not  yet  on  the  scale  of  Lever  Brothers'  finance,  the  figures  keep 
.steadily  mounting.  What  with  works  in  Birmingham,  France 
and  America,  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire,  and  rubber  estates  in 
the  East,  there  has  indeed  been  a  startling  progress  since  the 
days  of  Byrne  Brothers  at  Birmingham.  The  increase  of  capital 
has  been  effected  by  the  creation  of  12.500,000  additional  ordinary 
£l-shares.  Some  i;7,50O,0(X),  representing  premiutns  received  on 
shares  and  undistributed  profits,  is  to  be  distributed  as  a  bonus 
to  shareholders  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Of  the  bal- 
ance, 3,0(X),000  is  to  be  offered  to  existing  holders  of  shares  at 
the  price  of  il.10.0  per  share.  The  financial  position  certainly 
seems  very  satisfactory,  showing  a  considerable  increase  on  the 
previous  year. 

LEYLAND    &    BIRMINGHAM    RUBBER    CO. 

The  trading  profit  of  this  company  for  the  past  year  shows 
a  decline  of  £4,700,  as  compared  with  the  high  level  of  1918-19, 
but  as  a  larger  sum  was  brought  forward  and  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  devote  so  much  to  depreciation,  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  etc.,  the  sum  actually  available  is  larger.  The  dividend 
is  15  per  cent  for  the  fifth  successive  year,  but  it  is  payable  now 
upon  a  larger  capital,  although  the  125,000  shares  issued  last 
.'Vpril  do  not  participate  in  it.  No  allocation  is  made  to  reserve 
this  year. 

J.  Mandlcberg  Co.,  Limited,  has  declared  an  interim  dividend 
for  the  first  half  of  1920  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  ordinary 
shares  up  to  300,000.  The  recently  created  capital  docs  not  share 
in  the  above  declaration. 

SHORTAGE    OF    CAMPHOR 

The  present  world  shortage  of  camphor  threatens  to  create 
a  serious  position  in  Sheffield,  where  its  use  in  celluloid  for  mak- 
ing knife  handles  and  razor  hafts  has  developed  ten-fold  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Sheffield's  yearly  requirements  of  celluloid 
are  now  estimated  at  between  400  and  500  tons,  representing  half 
a  million  sterling  in  value,  and  millions  of  dozens  of  celluloid 
handles,  scales,  etc.,  are  on  order  to  provide  for  the  cutlery  out- 
put of  the  next  six  to  twelve  months.  This  situation  obviously 
presents  an  opportunity  for  hard  rubber  manufacturers. 

NO    NOTICE    OF    DISMISSAL 

A  rather  important  case  was  recently  before  the  Manchester 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  which  a  rubber  worker  who  had  been 
discharged  without  notice  sued  the  firm  for  a  week's  wages. 
The  firm's  solicitor  said  that  the  usual  custom  in  the  rubber  trade 
was  that  no  notice  was  given  on  either  side.  The  magistrate 
expressed  surprise  at  this  and  adjourned  the  case  for  the  firm 
to  bring  evidence  supporting  this  statement.  .\t  the  resumption 
of  the  case  witnesses  from  three  firms  testified  as  to  it  being  the 
custom  not  to  give  or  require  notice,  although  in  none  of  the 
works  was  there  any  notice  posted  up  to  this  effect.  On  this  evi- 
dence the  plaintiff's  claim  was  dismissed.  The  result  of  the  case 
has  been  that  some  of  the  rubber  works  have  put  up  prominent 
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notices  to  the  eflfcct  that  no  notice  is  given  or  required.  This 
summary  procedure,  which  is  by  no  means  common  in  our  in- 
dustries generally,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  tendency 
of  a  workman  under  a  week's  notice  to  go  back  or  possibly  to  do 
damage  to  a  serious  amount.  It  is  the  few  black  sheep  among 
the  hands  that  have  caused  manufacturers  to  apply  this  rule  to 
workmen  generally. 

NEWS  NOTES 

In  a  recent  British  report  on  progress  in  the  chemistry  of  oils 
and  fats  I  read  that  a  new  use  for  lead  oleate  is  reported  from  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  been  used  successfully  to  prevent 
tackiness  in  manufacturing  rubber  goods.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  consumption  for  this  purpose  amounts  to  about  one  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  reference  to 
this  in  rubber  technical  literature.  The  lead  soap  takes  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  soap  which  is  used  by  the  web  mixers  in  pre- 
paring the  dough  in  proofing  works. 

The  writer  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  John 
Young,  chief  chemist  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  allowed  him  to  depart  without  the  ordeal  of  an  "inter- 
view" on  the  general  conditions  of  the  American  rubber  trade. 
On  the  scientific  side  Mr.  Young  was  informative  on  the  continu- 
ous progress  which  is  being  made  in  American  works  in  the  way 
of  laboratory  equipment. 

A  good  index  of  the  extent  to  which  sponge  rubber  manufac- 
ture has  attained  is  the  large  amount  of  waste  now  arriving  at  the 
reclaimers'  premises.  This  does  not  consist  of  individual  sponges 
collected  from  bath  rooms  but  of  factory  clippings.  Sponge  rub- 
ber is  not  limited  to  its  original  use  but  is  employed  for  making 
a  variety  of  rubber  goods,  hence  the  increased  volume  of  waste 
available. 

A  business  meeting  to  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  October  8,  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  Rubber  Club.  It  is  reported  that  the  initiation 
of  the  club  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  though  from  what  I  hear 
in  the  trade  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  opposition  to  the 
proposal  that  agents,  travelers,  holders  of  junior  posts  in  works, 
etc.,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership.  In  fact,  the  fixing  of  a 
datum  line  as  to  eligibility  seems  likely  lo  prove  a  difficult  matter. 

At  a  recent  Government  auction  of  boots  all  the  leather  quali- 
ties went  off  easily,  while  no  satisfactory  bid  was  obtained  for 
the  rubber  boots  and  galoshes.  I  suppose  buyers  were  afraid 
of  having  them  left  on  their  hands,  as  rubber  footwear  has  not 
really  made  much  progress  in  this  country  in  popular  estimation. 

Walter  Wild  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Victory  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Leyland,  maker  of  rubber  fiber  boot  soles. 

S.  J.  Peachey  is  to  read  a  paper  on  his  cold  vulcanizing  pro- 
cess at  the  Manchester  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry in  November. 

Horsfall  &  Bickham,  Limited,,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  maker 
of  rubber-faced  and  composition  card  clothing,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  large  extension  to  its  wire-drawing  department  and 
made  other  alterations  to  the  works,  which  were  founded  in  1S35. 
H.  H.  Worthington  is  the  chairman  of  directors  and  P.  C.  Briggs 
managing  director.  There  are  several  firms  in  Yorkshire  which 
buy  card  cloth  foundations,  card  and  reed  wire  steel  points,  etc., 
from  the  few  manufacturers  who  do  the  whole  of  the  processes, 
and  then  they  assemble  the  parts  into  the  finished  article.  Prob- 
ably there  are  not  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  works  in  England 
where  the  whole  process  of  wire  drawing  and  rubber  manufacture 
is  carried  on  by  the  same  firm. 


RUBBER   GROWERS   PLAN   TO   RESTRICT   OUTPUT 

.Anticipating  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  tires  and  other 
rubber  goods,  the  Americans  were  heavy  crude  rubber  buyers 
last  autumn  and  in  the  early  months  of  this  year,  and  as  it 
turns  out,  the  rubber  mills  have  over-manufactured.  Transpor- 
tation difficulties,  the  limitation  of  credits  and  failure  of  an- 
ticipated tire  demands,  however,  beset  manufacturers  who  now 
hold  unusual  stocks.  We  have  learned  that  work  forces  are 
greatly   reduced   in  American   factories. 

The  position  is  much  the  same  in  this  country.  High  taxa- 
tion— especially  the  increase  in  excess  profits  duty — and  labor 
unrest  have  created  uncertainty  and  thereby  limited  devel- 
opment. It  is  unlikely  that  British  manufacturers  will  take  as 
much  crude  rubber  m  1920  as  they  did  in  1919,  and  the  defi- 
ciency may  reach,  if  it  does  not  exceed  10,000  tons.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  immediate  prospects  are  encouraging.  The 
increased  tax  on  motor  cars  which  will  come  into  operation  on 
January  1,  1921,  and  the  high  cost  of  motor  spirit  will  reduce  the 
use  of  motor  cars,  curb  development  in  motor  traction  and  lessen 
the  demand  for  tires. 

The  Rubber  Growers  .Association  has  given  the  matter  serious 
consideration  and  has  given  the  Output  Control  Committee  in- 
structions to  submit  a  plan  for  restriction  of  crude  rubber  output. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  situation  is  now  worse  than  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  1918,  when  the  previous  restriction  plan 
was  adopted  by  the  Association.  Then,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  represented  by  the  Association  restricted  production. 
Not  only  30  per  cent  of  membership,  but  also  the  local  com- 
panies of  the  East  and  the  Dutch  interests  withheld  support. 
The  plan  was  therefore  only  a  partial  success,  but  it  eventually 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  markets. 

Entirely  different  conditions  now  prevail.  As  a  result  of  the 
previous  restriction  scheme  there  are  now  a  number  of  strong 
producers'  associations.  The  Association  of  Singapore  is  a 
strong  body  in  good  hands,  and  there  was  formed  last  May  a 
Chinese  Planters'  Association.  Quite  a  large  area  is  Chinese- 
owned.  The  serious  position  which  has  arisen  appears  to  be 
realized  in  the  East,  and  telegrams  have  been  sent  from  prom- 
inent agents  in  Malaya  urging  restriction. 

While  the  extent  of  the  restriction  is  not  yet  known,  it  is 
understood  that  the  proposal  is  to  restrict  output  during  the 
month;  of  October,  November  and  December,  and  to  continue 
the  restriction  in  a  modified  fonn  during  1921,  or  until  the  present 
stocks  are  brought  within  reasonable  limits.  An  examination  of 
the  crops  return  for  the  month  of  August  indicates  that  very 
large  producing  companies  have  followed  the  advice  of  the 
association  in  the  adoption  of  the  alternate-day  tapping.  It  is 
made  clear  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  panic,  as  companies 
whose  directors  have  sold  forward  at  prices  current  early  in  the 
year  will  still  have  a  fair  average.  The  matter,  however,  de- 
mands immediate  attention  and  the  application  of  the  only  pos- 
sible remcdv. 


The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  is  advised 
by  its  Automobile  Section  to  remind  American  exporters,  not  only 
of  automobile  accessories  but  in  all  lines  of  trade,  that  American 
trade-marked  articles  coming  into  Great  Britain  must  bear  th{ 
words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A.,"  or  equivalent  indication  of  the  countrj 
of  origin. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GERMANY 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

THE    LEIPSIG    FAIR 

ONK  oi  the  leading  indicators  of  industrial  prosperity  in  Ger- 
many is  always  the  Leipsig  Fair.  From  the  attention  which 
this  large  wbolcs.ile  market  finds  among  German  and  foreign 
buyers  an  impression  may  be  gained  of  the  state  of  the  German 
business  during  the  next  six  months  until  a  new  Leipsig  Fair  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  coming  half  year.  The  German  rubber 
industry  is  interested  in  two  sections  of  the  Leipsig  Fair,  the  so- 
called  technical  fair  and  the  general  sample  fair  which  follows  the 
first.  It  may  be  said  that  the  present  autumn  fair  has  been  some- 
what of  a  disappointment  for  manufacturers  and  buyers  alike. 
But  the  trouble  lies  deeper  than  may  be  expected  from  the  actual 
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decrease  in  business  that  was  done  during  the  fair.  The  failure 
of  the  last  fair  in  fact  has  its  foundation  in  the  occurrences  of  last 
year's  auiumn  fair.  The  German  manufacturers,  including  the 
rubber  manufacturers,  went  to  this  fair  with  very  high  hopes. 
They  had  just  passed  over  the  most  serious  part  of  the  after  the 
war  period,  the  first  year  of  peace,  and  were  ready  to  do  business 
as  before.  The  foreign  buyers  were  most  amenable  and  the  Leip- 
sig  Fair  was  well  visited  by  them.  The  sales  were  fairly  large, 
because  of  the  cheap  prices  offered  by  the  Germans  and  also  owing 
to  the  very  favorable  exchange  to  the  foreign  buyer.  But  the 
German  manufacturers  apparently  spoiled  the  success  of  this  first 
beginning  of  international  trading  by  not  coming  up  to  their 
promises. 

First,  the  Germans  did  not  keep  tlieir  promises  as  to  date  of 
delivery.  This  might  have  been  e.xcused  on  account  of  minor 
revolutions  and  labor  difficulties.  Neither  England  nor  France 
has  been  able  to  hold  her  delivery  dates.  But  the  Germans, 
seeing  the  market  going  against  them  also,  failed  to  keep  their 
promises  as  to  prices.  When  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark 
went  down  the  German  manufacturers  tried  to  evade  their  con- 
tracts. In  some  cases  where  marks  had  been  quoted  and  the  order 
accepted,  they  attempted  to  substitute  dollar  or  another  quotation 
for  marks,  and  declined  to  ship  unless  the  buyer  agreed  to  what 
amounted  practically  to  a  hold  up.  The  buyers  in  consequence 
suffered  great  losses  and  the  Germans  sacrificed  many  customers 
that  had  remained  loyal  to  them  even  during  the  war. 

When  this  year's  autumn  fair  arrived  the  foreign  buyers  posi- 
tively stated  that  they  would  not  place  any  orders  unless  the  Ger- 
mans would  undertake  to  fill  them  and  stick  to  their  promises. 
Whether  this  discouraged  exhibitors  or  whether  the  foreign  buyers 
did  not  care  to  place  orders  under  any  conditions,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  expected  business  was  not  realized. 

Passing  over  the  business  aspects  of'  the  last  fair,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  interest  connected  with  it  from  the  economic  point 
of  view.  To  deal  first  with  the  technical  fair,  the  most  surprising 
fact  confronting  the  foreign  visitor  was  the  great  number  bf 
exhibitors  and  incidentally  the  nervous  temper  displayed  by  the 
exhibitors.  Germany  has  gone  through  a  technical  boom,  if  a 
boom  be  the  formation  of  many  firms  manufacturing  technical 
articles,  including  such  made  from  rubber.  The  impression  seems 
to  have  gone  round  in  Germany  that  the  country  is  in  urgent  want 
of  technical  equipment  and  a  great  many  enterprises  have,  there- 
fore, centered  their  activities  upon  manufacturing  such  equipment 
of  various  sorts.  With  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  raw 
materials  on  hand  the  new  firms  are  finding  life  very  difficult  and, 
having  no  foreign  markets  to  speak  of  at  the  present  time,  they 
all  have  tried  to  sell  to  the  German  consumer,  who  naturally  was 
soon  fed  up  with  this  oversupply.  The  German  industry  after 
having  once  started  its  machinery  and  paid  heavily  during  that 
period  for  industrial  equipment  has  now  become  a  very  careful 
purchaser. 

Nearly  all  manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  have  been 
compelled  to  reduce  prices.  These  prices  are  still  far  above  the 
1914  levels  but  the  tendency  to  lower  them  is  very  pronounced 
and  it  is  time  that  the  competitors  of  Germany  in  this  field  should 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  consistent  attempts  are  being  made  to 
bring  down  prices  at  any  cost.  Rubber  hose,  hard  rubber  goods 
and  many  other  rubber  goods  have  been  marked  down,  and  the 
promise  is  made  that  prices  will  decline  still  further  if  German 
foreign  exchange  is  again  normalized.  The  German  rubber  in- 
dustry has  been  especially  adept  in  changing  from  unprofitable 
products  to  those  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand.  Hence  one 
finds  hard  rubber  factories  suddenly  turning  to  jar  rings.  Insu- 
lation materials  arc  still  in  good  demand  and  there  is  a  large 
business  done  in  rubber  gloves.  The  German  mechanical  rubber 
goods  nidustry  seems  to  have  realized  that  during  the  next  few 
years  rubber  will  be  used  for  many  articles  for  which  there  was 


comparatively  little  demand  in  the  past.  Brake  linings  for  horse 
drawn  cars,  for  instance,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  auto- 
mobile designers.  The  brewing  industry,  which  has  been  kepi 
in  verj'  strict  limits  during  the  war,  is  now  recovering  again 
and  with  it  comes  a  very  heavy  demand  for  bottle  rings,  spiral 
hose  condensor  rings  and  a  great  many  other  rubber  articles. 
Also  the  belting  industry  is  busy  bringing  out  many  novelties. 

The  technical  fair  gave  opportunity  for  showing  goods  used  in 
other  industries.  For  instance,  wringing  machine  rollers,  hard 
rubber  tubes  for  fountain  pens  and  similar  articles.  The  rubber 
manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  have  to  show  these 
articles  to  remind  the  buyers  of  their  existence  even  if  the  demand 
should  still  be  very  small.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
rubber  made  parts  from  foreign  sources,  which  shows  that  foreign 
manufacturers  are  inclined  to  make  use  of  German  parts  even  if 
they  should  prefer  to  do  the  work  of  assembling  in  their  own 
factories  outside  of  Germany. 

The  conditions  during  the  sample  fair  were  very  similar  to  those 
during  the  technical  fair.  The  foreign  demand  was  comparatively 
small  and  the  business  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  German 
makers  being  apprehensive  about  delivery  were  inclined  to  err  on 
the  other  side  by  asking  long  delivery  periods.  As  the  result  a 
large  percentage  of  all  business  was  done  for  next  year's  delivery. 
Sport  articles,  of  course,  are  always  sold  during  the  autumn  fair 
for  delivery  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  summer.  But  it 
seems  that  even  rubber  shoes  were  ordered  for  delivery  only  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1921,  which  seems  an  unusually  long  term.  The 
demand  for  rubber  soles  and  heels  is  now  increasing  again  after 
having  declined  severely  during  the  summer.  The  growth  in  the 
German  automobile  business  was  reflected  by  larger  orders  for 
rubber  matting,  rubber  sponges,  auto  horn  bulbs  and  similar  arti- 
cles. There  is  of  course  always  a  certain  demand  for  house  and 
kitchen  articles  and  the  sale  of  druggist's  sundries  has  remained 
good  ever  since  the  ending  of  the  war.  Novelties  in  orthopedic 
articles  are  selling  well  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  and  a 
careful  reader  of  the  German  patent  reports  can  notice  that  the 
wave  of  surgical  inventions  has  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  war. 
Artificial  limbs  are  still  much  in  demand  and  improvements  are 
made  practically  every  day.  Germany  has  developed  in  recent 
years  a  special  industry  for  the  supply  of  ofiice  articles.  These, 
including  erasers,  fountain  pens,  rulers,  etc.,  were  all  offered 
during  the  fair  and  sold  in  normal  quantities.  The  demand  for 
ruljbcr  combs  and  other  similar  articles  of  hard  rubber  still  seems 
to  be  below  normal. 

NEW  RUBBER  FIRMS 

Thieme  &  Co.  G.m.b.H,,  Dresden.  Manufacture  and  sale  of 
rubber  goods. 

Haka  Pannenlose  Gummibereifung  G.m.b.H.,  Chemnitz.  Manu- 
facture and  sale  of  tire  covers  for  automobiles,  motorcycles  and 
bicycles. 

Excella  Filler  Pen  Co.  G.m.b.H.,  Neukoelln.  Manufacture  of 
fountain  pens,  penholders,  pencil  holders  and  other  hard  rubber 
goods. 

Frankfurter  Gummihandelsgesellschaft  m.b.H.,  Schaalmann  & 
Co.,  Frankfurt  a.M.     Sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Dresdo  Gummiwaren  G.m.b  H.,  Dresden.  Manufacture  of  rub- 
ber goods. 

Gummiworkc  Genthin  G.m.b.H.,  Genthin.  Manufacture  of  rub- 
ber goods  and  rubber  substitutes. 

M.  and  W.  Polack,  Merseburg.  Manufacture  of  Polack  solid 
tires.  Owners,  Max  Polack  and  Werner  Polack.  Max  Polack  is 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  well  known  B.  Polack  Gummiwaren- 
fabrik  and  the  B.  Polack  Aktiengesellschaft  at  Waltershausen  in 
Germany.  Werner  Polack  is  the  son  of  the  above.  He  is  known 
also  in  the  United  .States,  where  he  was  formerly  engaged  in 
the  tire  branch  of  the  rubber  industry. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


N 


O.    1 

1 


1.350,414 

1,3S0.46? 

1,350,571 

1,350,712 

1,350,719 

1,350,731 
1,350.767 
1,350.776 

1,350,813 

1,350,926 

1,350,930 
1,350,935 

1,350,950 
1,350,995 


1,351,015 
1,351,052 

1,351,130 

1,351,145 

1.351,166 
1,351,183 

1,351,218 
1,351,237 

1,351,250 
1,351,291 

1,351,301 

1,351,328 

1,351,400 
1,351,463 

1,351,480 

1,351,496 

1,351,543 

1,351,567 

1,351,574 

1,351,575 

1,351,587 
1,351,591 

1,351,691 


1,351,862 
1,351.873 
1,351,894 

1,351,917 

1,351,982 


1,352,008 


1.352.047 
1,552,074 


1.352.088 
1,352,164 
1,352,306 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

ISSUED  AUGUST  24.   1920 

,350.332     Rubber  lied.     J.   U.  IVttlt.  New  York  City. 

.350.412     Clip  for  foimt.iin-jitn  caps  lt  the  like.    D.  J.  La  Frarice, 

Cambridge,   and    W.    P.    I)e   \Vitt.    Soincrville.   both    in   Massa- 
chusetts,   assignors     by     mesne    assignments    to     De    Witt-La 

France   Co.,   a   Massachusetts  corporation. 
InHatable     hydraulic     air-cushion.      J.    D.    Langdon,    Waterville, 

Wash. 
Pneumatic-tire   drive   for   dynamos   of   railway   cars.      E.    Posson, 

Chicago.    III. 
Phonograph    motor    with    rubber    wheel.      W.    G.    Shelton.    New 

York   City.      (Original  application   divided.) 
Bonnet  or  cap  with   elastic  drawstrings.     J.   G.  Dupont,  Chicago, 

Hi. 
Eye   syringe   and   massage   device.     E.   H.    Galligan,   Providence, 

R.   I. 
Windshield  cleaner.     E.  A.  Tverdahl.  Evanston,  III. 
Stethoscope.      F.   C.   Aschburner.   Chicago.    111. 
Bathing  hat.     J.   T.    Brogden,   assignor   to   Revere   Rubber   Co. — 

both  nf  Providence.   R.    I. 
Convertible  wheel  rim  to  engage  a  rail  and  a  tire  simultaneously. 

E.   I..    Keesling,   San  Jcse.   Calif. 
Air    pump     for     inflating     pneumatic    tires.       J.    M.    E.    Franc. 

.•\ndanccTtc.    France. 
Rubber   shoe-bottom.     W.    Macpherson,    Cambridge.    Mass. 
Toy    balloon    with    valve.       F.    Pastor.    Akron,    assignor    to    the 

.\nchor    Uubljer  Co.,    Barberton — both  in   Ohio. 
Life-saving  suit.     ,1.  Talcs.   Akrcn.   O. 
Vehicle  tire      H.  E.  Graban.  Long  Island  City,  assignor  to  A.  C. 

Schwartz.   New   York  City — both  in   New  Y'ork. 

ISSUED   AUGUST   31.    1920 

Tire  casing.  A.  ^^  Anderson  and  A.  M.  Morgan,  assignors  to 
Ford   Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— all  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Metal  vehicle  wheel  for  tires.  C.  Macbeth.  Birmingham,  as- 
signor to  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Company.  Limited,  Westminster, 
London — both    in    Kngland- 

Measurir.j;  instrument.  A.  Roesch.  assignor  to  Charles  A. 
Tagliibue  Manufacturing  Co. — both   of  Brooklyn.   New   York. 

Golf  hall-  G.  C.  Wortbington  and  W.  E.  Reichard.  assignors  to 
Wcrthington   Ball   Co. — nil  of   Elyria,   Ohio. 

Mattress  with  waterjiroof  insert.     E.  E.  Gundlach.  Madison.  Wis. 

Demountable  split  rim  for  tires.  J.  C.  Manternacb  and  C.  W. 
Gressle.  assignors  by  mesne  assignments  to  The  Standard 
Parts  Co. — all  of  Cleveland.  O. 

Windshield  cleaner.     O.  C.  Ritz-Woller.  Chicago.  111. 

Whistling  pressure  gage  for  pneumatic  tires.  A.  G.  Ewing.  Los 
Angeles.    Calif. 

Rubber-set  riffe.      T.  Horn.  Kelvin.   .\riz. 

Rubber    shoe    sole    having    central    longitudinal    ridge    en    upper 

Pa. 
into    hydrogen    and    air 

M.    Decker.   Buflfalo, 


1,352,370     Pneumatic    tire    with    tread    of    metal    sheathing.      C.    R.    Irvine, 

Petrolia.    Ont..    Canada. 
1,352,375     Cord  tire  construction.     A.   L.   Meeks.   Gadsden,  Ala. 


ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  14.    1920 


W 


Scottsville,   N.   Y. 
N.   Benjamin.   Elmira, 


side.      F.    Hointpiist.    Mount    Jewett 

Airship    with    spaced    balhinets    divided 
chambers.     V.   Pritelli.   Rome.   Italy. 

Cap   for   nursing  bcttles  and   the    like. 
N.    Y. 

Valve   for   pneumatic  tires.      B.   Pangrazio 

Tire  casing  and   method  of  manufacture. 
N.    Y. 

Pneumatic  or  compressed-air-cushion  bed.     K.  A.  Leigh,  assignor 
to  E.   F.   Leigh — both   of  Denver,  Colo. 

Tar   closure    with    rubber    washer.      C.   H,    Snooner,    CharlestDwn, 

"      N.    H. 

Skeleton  shoe  heel  with  filling  of  rubber.     A.  Santacroce,  Cleve- 
land,   O. 

Garter.      R.   Gorton.   Brookline.  Massachusetts;   C.  W.   Nrvyes,  ad- 
ministrator of  said   R.   Gorton,  deceased. 

Fountain    pen.      C.    R.    Keeran.    Chica,go.     Illinois,     assignor     by 
mesne   assignments  to  The   Wahl   Co..   Wilmington.    Del. 

Fountain   pen.      C.    R.    Keeran.   Chicago,    111.,    assignor   by   mesne 
assit^nments   to  The  Wahl   Co..   Wilmington.   Del. 

Demountable  rim   for  tires.     J.   Stungo.  New   York  City. 

Fountain    pen.      J.    C.    Wahl,    Chicago,    111.,    assignor    by    mesne 
assignments  to  The  Wahl   Co..   Wilmington.  Del. 

Rubber     resilient    heel     or    lift.      H.    C.     Ridout,    Bournemouth, 
England. 

ISSUED   SEPTEMBER   7,    1920 

Snueegec.      .1.    II.    Menkhaus.    Cincinnati.    O. 

Fountain  pen.     P.   P.  'Sanford.  Woodridge.   N.  Y. 

Resilient  core  for  tires.     J.  11.  Dalbev,  assignor  to  Elgin  Rubber 

Ace    Co.— both    of    Elgin,    111. 
Aseptic    appliance    with    rubber    tube.      A.    O.    Kubn.    San    Fran- 
cisco.   Calif. 
Rubber  garment-protector  made  of  flat  blank   with  suitable  open- 

inirs   shirred    and   cemented   to    strips   of  rubber.      M.   Zwickc, 

assignor    to    I.    R.    Klcinert    Rubber    Co. — both    of   New    York 

Citv 
Rubber  shoe  and  method  of  making  the  same.     George  L.   I^w- 

rencc.    .Tr..    Melrose,    assignor    to    Bostiii    Rubber    Shoe    Co., 

Maiden — both    in    Massachusetts. 
Tongue  ball.     R.  W.  Boje.  .Tr..  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
Cushion   tire.      J.    N.    McFate.   Phoenix.   Ariz.,  and   H.    L.  Glaze. 

I.ns  Angeler.  Calif.,  .said  Glaze  assignor  of  four-tenths  of  his 

right   to   said    McFate. 
Ice-creeper    of    rubber    with    o^icnings    for    prongs    of    removable 

metal  creeper.     T.   Saia  and  M.   Butera.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Repaired  tire.     C.  W.  Yclm.  assignor  to  the  Gates  Rubber  Co. — 

both  of  Denver.  Colo. 
Syringe.     R.   L.   Mott.   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


1,352,422 
i;352.4-0 

1.352.504 
1.352.614 

1.352,650 
1J52,677 

1,352,698 

1,352,730 

1,352,731 

1.352.732 
1,352,733 

1,352,734 
1,352,735 

1,352,736 

1,352,737 

1,352,739 

1,352,740 


1,352,769 
1,352,770 


1.352.789 
1,352,818 


1,352,838 

1,352,863 
1,352,885 
1,352,942 
1,352,943 


1,352,957 
1,353.061 
1. 353.070 
1.353,125 

1,353,130 
1,353,131 


203,181 
203,217 


203,224 
203.239 
203.248 

203.261 

203.282 

203,283 
203.285 

203.327 

203,328 


C.    E.    Anders(in.    Park 


thin 
axis. 


Pitts- 


Maternity    corset"    with    clastic    inserts. 
City,    Utah. 

Resilient  ring  or  annulus  and  method  of  manufacture; 
layers  of  vulcanized  rubber  built  up  around  circular 
J.   J*".   Palmer.  St.  Joseph.   .Mich. 

Windshif^ld   cleaner.    "  W.    M.    Folberth,   Cleveland.   O. 

Soft    rubber    suction    cup    for    dental    plates.      J.    Lehner 
burgh.   Pa. 

Rubber  bottle  closure.     C.   E.    Blanchard.  Chicago.   111. 

Eraser  attachment  for  pencils.  W.  W.  Moore.  Pittsburg,  as- 
signor to  J.  E.   Roach,  Oakland — both  in  California. 

Pressure  gage  for  tires.  M.  C.  Schweinert,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

Shoe  sole  composed  of  layers  of  woven  fabric  and  paper  united 
thereto  by  cured  phenolic  condensation  cementing  material 
and  a  rubber  composition  sole.     II.  C.  Egerton.   Passaic.  N.  J. 

Suction  cup  shoe  sole,  competed  of  layers  of  woven  fabric  and 
paper  united  thereto  by  cured  phenolic  condensation  cement- 
ing material  and  a  rubber  composition  sole.  H.  C.  Egertoni 
Ridgewood.   N.   J. 

Weather  strip  with  vulcanized  rubber  facing  strip.  H.  C. 
Ecertrn.    Ridgewood.    N.   J. 

Rubber-faced  mat  composed  of  layers  of  canvas  fabric,  im- 
pregnated with  cured  itbenolic  condensation  cementing  ma- 
terial, reinforced  with  metal  and  rubberized  fabric,  vulcanized 
together      IT.  C.   Fgerton,  Ridgewoc<l,  N.  J, 

Gripping  rubber  shoe  heel.     H.  C.  Egerton,   Ridgewood.  N.   T. 

Tire  valve  and  me;ins  of  attaching  to  supporting  fabric.  IT.  C. 
Egerton.    Ridee-.vood.    N.    J. 

Rubber  sole  for  turn  shoes  with  reinforced  edge  for  stitching 
to   uppers.      H.    C.    Egerti  n.    Ridgewood,    N.   J. 

Partially  stiffened  rubber  composition  shoe  sole.  II.  C.  Egerton, 
Ridgewood.    N.    L 

Vulcanized  composition  fabric,  formed  of  layers  of  canvas  body 
fabric  mipregnated  with  phenolic  condensation,  cementing  ma- 
terial, facing  fabric,  and  vulcanizable  rubber  cementing  com- 
position,     IT.    C.    Egerton.    Ridgewood.    N.    J. 

Vulcanized  rubber  hose  with  inner  rubber  lining  and  rubber 
covering  stiffened  with  strips  of  canvas  impregnated  with 
cured  phenolic  condensation  cementing  material,  having  an 
interposed  cushin^iing  layer  of  rubber  between  them.  H.  C. 
Egerton,    Ridgewood,    N.    J. 

Resilient  cushion  wbeel.     A.  W,  Tescb.  Lansing.  111. 

Float  for  boats  made  of  waterproofed  flexible  material  in  um- 
brella form.     S.   E.   Van   Horn.   Manbasset.   N.   Y. 

Combined   dental    mirror  and   syringe.      ,T.    E.    Craig.   Gary,   Ind. 

Respirator  with  diaphragm  dividing  it  into  eye  and  mouth  spaces. 
A.  B  Lamb.  Washington,  D.  C;  E.  W,  Miller,  Akron,  0., 
and   P.   W.  Carleton.   Penns  Grove.   N.  J. 

Sun  hat  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth  with  an  elastic  band 
gathering  anrl  dividing  it  into  crown  and  brim.  R.  P.  Satter- 
field.    San  Antonio.   Texas. 

Waterproof  jewel  wrist-safe.  M.  S.  Zeitler  and  W.  S.  Lloyd — 
both   of  \\'ashington.   D.   C. 

Rubber  core  for  tires,  with  sixjnge  rubber  outer  strip.  K. 
Fukada.    Tokio.   Japan. 

Artificial  pneumatic  rubber  foot  fitted  with  inflatable  inner  tube. 
L.  and   C.   B.   Dodge.   Morse  Bluff.  Neb. 

Artificial  pneumatic  rubber  foot,  reinforced  with  ankle  bracer 
and  fitted  with  inflatable  inner  tube.  L.  and  C.  B.  Dodge, 
Morse    Bluff.    Neb. 

Blow-out  patch.     W.   \^an   V.    Hayes.   New   York  City. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.     G.   B.  Rlullen,   Bay  Side.  N.  Y. 

Infants'   hose  supporter.     J.   M.   Regan.   Darby.   Pa. 

Dust  cap  for  pneumatic  tire  valves.  J.  Currie  and  IT.  W.  Bell, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Parachute.      W.    H     Ruff.    Quincy,   111. 

Parachute.      W.    II.    Ruff.    Quincy,   III. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

ISSUED   AUGUST   24,    1920 

Heel  with  leather  base  and  rubber  pad  having  washers  for 
fastening  embedded  in  the  rubber.  P.  N.  Asquith,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Stiffening  shoe  element  comprising  cotton  fabric  impregnated 
with  cured  phenolic  condensation  cementing  material  and  a 
rubber  portion  vulcanized  to  said  fabric.  PI.  C.  Egerton, 
Ridgewood,    New  Jersey,   U.    S.    A. 

Sanitarv  belt.     E.   I.   M.  Gaylor.  London.  England. 

Rubber  heel.     G.   A.   Huben,   Oiicago.   111..   U.   S.   A. 

Boot,  shoe  and  overshoe,  with  rubber  heel,  sole  and  inner  sole 
and  copper  inner  plate.     II.   A.   K.   Rolant.  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Life  saver  for  aviators  with  compressed  gas  container  and  gas 
bag.      W.   Marshall.   Bridgeton.    New  Jersey,   U.    S.   A. 

Parachute  suit  for  aviatcrs.  W.  Peterson,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
U.   S.    A. 

Cushion   heel.      A.    Rabinowitch.   Cheksea,   Mass.,   U.   S.   A. 

Horn  for  vehicles,  with  rubber  bulb.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Birming- 
ham.   Warwick,    England. 

Cushion  heel.  The  .\nchor  Grip  Heel  Co.,  assignee  of  E.  M. 
Cook— both  of  Oberlin,  ().,   U.   S.  .\. 

Fountain  pen.  The  Autoptint  Pencil  Co..  assignee  of  The 
Keeran  Products  Co.,  assignee  of  C.  R.  Keeran — all  of  Chi- 
cago, III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chemical   Patents  will   be   found  on  page    105.      Machinery   Patents   on   pages   107,    108. 


JTOVEMBER   1,    1920 
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203,333 
203,338 

203,347 
203,353 

203,354 
203.368 

203,386 
203,387 

203,437 
203,439 
203,483 
203,518 
203,564 


203,704 
203,740 
203,784 

203,844 

203,852 
203,880 
203,900 

203,921 
203,940 
203,962 
203,983 

203,998 
203,999 


Rubber  sole.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Limited, 
Mtntreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  M.  H.  Clark,  Pelham,  New  York, 
U.   S.   A. 

Microphone  having  sound-detecting  device  comprising  closed 
chamber  with  rubber  wall.  The  Canailian  General  Electric 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  assignee  of  A.  W.  Hull,  Sche- 
nectad)'.    New   York,    U.    S.   .\. 

Rubber  heel.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a.ssignee 
of  A.   Troiano,   Washington,   D.    C. — both   in   U.   S.   A. 

Rubber  heel.  The  Clranger  X'acuum  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  assij^nee  of  D.  D.  Granger,  New  London — both 
in  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Rubber  heel.  The  Hill  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  assignee  of  R.  I.  Hill 
—both  of  Elyria,   ()  ,    U.   S.    .\, 

Golf  ball.  The  Paramount  Rubber  ConscHdated,  Inc^^  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  assignee  of  F.  T.  Roberts,  Cleveland,  0. — both 
in    U.    S.   A. 

Rubber  sole,  recessed  for  cement.  J.  Brenwood,  Bury,  Lan- 
caster, assignee  of  A    Thill,    London — both  in    England. 

Rubber  sole  with  non-sUid  feature.  J.  l!ren\v<  od.  Bury,  Lan- 
caster, assignee  of  A.  Thill,   London,  W. — both  in   England. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  31,   1920 

\'ibratory  massaging  device.  S.  McF.  Coffman,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,   U.    S.   A. 

Devices  for  crimping  fire  hose.  W.  F.  Corbin,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich..    U.    S.    A. 

Hose  supporter  with  rubber-covered  loop.  E.  L.  Lovejoy,  Wake- 
field.  Mass.,  U.   S    A. 

Sponge  rubber  inking  pad.  C.  H.  Payne,  Cincinnati,  O., 
U.   S.  A. 

Belt  cf  rubberized  cord  fabric  with  leather  ends.  The  Cana- 
dian Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal.  Que., 
assignee   of   .X.    A.    Somerville.    New   York   City.    U.    S.    A. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  7,   1920 

Solid  tire,   reir.forced  and  yieldingly  supported.      F.   W.    Kremer, 

New    York    City.    U.    S.   A. 
Garment    support    and    fastener.      J.    K.     Seymour.     Elyria.    O., 

U.   S.   A. 
Teat    cup.      The    Ridd    Co..    Limited,    assignee    of    A.    Ridd — both 

of    New    Plymouth.    New   Zealand. 


145.538 
145.550 

145.551 

145,552 

145.553 

145.678 
145.692 

145,858 

146,043 
146,066 

146,105 
146.113 


ISSUED  SEPTEMBER   14,   1920 


J- 


Anli-slippinp      ladder     attachment      with      rubber     insert. 

Hrown.    Ri\er    ]-'alls,    Wis.,    U.    S.    A. 
Collapsible  rim  fur  tires.     J,   E.  Castle.   Ridgefarm,  111.,   U.   S.  A. 
Metal  wheel  for  pneumatic  tires.     J.   M.  Hall,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Dust    cap    for    valve    stems.      A.    L.    Just,    Syracuse,    New    York, 

U.   S.   A.      (See  The  India  Rubber   World,   October   1,   1920, 

page   35.) 
Inflatable    garment    divided    into    compartments   separately    inflat- 
able.     K.    Michalowsky,   Akron,   O.,   U.    S.   A. 
Cap     for    tire    valve     stems.       W.     L.     Richards,     Portland,     Ore., 

U.    S.   A. 
Du?i    cap    for    tire    valve.      J.    T.    Ward,    Los    Angeles,    Calif., 

U.   S.   A. 
Tire    valve.      The    (Griffin    ManufacturTng    Co.,    assignee   of    P.    J. 

Griffin— both    of    Roston,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A.       (See    also    The 

India    Ruuber    World  June   1,    1920,   page    591.) 
Tire   valve.      A.    Schrader's    Son,   Inc.,    New    York   City,   assignee 

of   E.    Van  A.   Myers,   East  Orange,   N.  J. — both  in   U.   S.  A. 
Valve  or  lire  vulcanizing  attachment.     A.   Schrader's   Sens,   Inc., 

New    York    City,    assignee    of    J.    Volckhausen,    Weehawken, 

N.    J.— both    in    U.    S.    A. 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

ISSUED   SEPTEMBER    1.    1920 

Tire  attacliinents  to  rims.  A,  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic 
ave.,  Brooklyn,  N^  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P,  Kraft,  219  Godwin 
ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Coupling  fnr  tire  inflation  pump.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783 
Atlantic  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert, 
42  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
yet    accepted.) 

Connection    for    pressure    gage.      A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc.,    783 

.\tlantic  ave.,   Ilrooklyn,   N.   Y.,  assignee  of   H.   I*.   Kraft,  219 

Ridgewocd.   N.  J. — both  in   U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet 


Godwin  ave 

accepted.) 
Tire   valve.      A. 

lyn,    N.    Y., 

Place,    East    Orange, 

accepted.) 
Nuts    for    pneumatic    tire    valve. 

Atlantic  ave,    Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,  assignee  of  11 

(Jodwin  ave..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. — bi  th  in  U.   S. 

rtocepted.) 
Respirator.     J.   W.    Paul   and   C.   Hall.    Pittsburgh, 

U.  S.   A. 
Cusliion    tire    and    shock    absorber.       C.     Noel,    2; 

Levallois-Pcrret,    I'rance.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 

ISSUED   SEPTEMBER    8,    1920 

Stair   treads,    etc.,    of   rubber    or   other   material,    reinforced    with 
metal.     H.    Frood,   Scvereign   Mills,   Chapel-cn-Ie-Frith,   Derby- 


Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  ave..  Brook- 
assignee  of  E.  van  A.  Myers,  82  Evergreen 
N.    J.— both    in    U.    S.    A.      (Not    yet 

Schrader's    Son.    Inc..    783 

'   "     P.    Kraft.    219 

A.        (Not  yet 

Pennsylvania, 

i     rue    Gravel, 


V.    Childs, 


C. 
M. 


shire, 

Cover    for    bottles,    jars,    etc.,    with    rubber    rim.      C 
34   Ensbury.  Park  road,   Moordown,  Bournemouth. 

Closure  for  receptacles,  having  rubber  gasket  inside  cap. 
Columbani.  46  avenue  de  la  Republiquc,  Bendy,  and  J.  B, 
I-iarsou,  27  rue  du  Potcau,   Paris — both  in   Prance. 

Telephone  transmitters.  Miessner  Inventions  Corporation,  as- 
signee of  B.  F.  Miessner — both  of  217  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet  accepted.  Refers  also  to  Specifi- 
cation No.   140.070.) 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.  J.  T.  Ward,  511  So.  Boylston  ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 


ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  15,    1920 

146,334     Rubber-covered  stocking  supporter  grips.     Societe  Pugniet  &  Co 
.,^  -,-,«      ,,    '-^   avenue   Jean    Jaures.    Pans,    France.      (Net   vet   accepted.)' 
146,339     Means     for     fastening     load-suspension     cable     loops     to     balloon 

fabric.     The  Goodyear  Tire  vS:   Rubber  Co..  assignee  of  H.  T. 

Kraft — both    of   Akron,    O.,    U.    S.   A.      (Not  ye"t   accepted  ) 
146,345     Cushion    tire.      The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    (Jo.     assignee    of 

J.    E,    Hale— both    of   Akron,    Ohid,    U.    S.    A.      (Not    yet   ac- 

cei>tcd. 
146,347     Wheel    tires.      The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,     1144    East 

Market  street.   Akron,   O..   U.    S.   A.      (Not   yet  accepted  ) 
146,361      Collapsible    transversely    divided    rims    for    tires.      E.    A     Jones 

Los  Angeles.   Calif..   U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.)     '  ' 

146,443     Hydrometer    with    collapsible    bulb.      E.    Edelman,    616    Waveland 

ave.,    Chicago,   111..    U.    S.    A. 
146,458     Heels    cf    cork,    etc.,    with    faces    of    rubber    or    other    material 

Suberil-Fabrik     Nachfolger     R.     Messer,     Cork    and    Artificial 

Cork   Works,    Mannheim,    (Germany.      (Not   yet  accepted.) 
146,494     Solid  or  cushion  tire.      K.    Brunswick.  44  rue  du  Fg.  du  Temple 

Paris,    Trance.       (Not    yet    accepted.)  ' 

146,513     Demountable    rim     for    tires.       I.    C.    Lewis,    27     School    street 

Boston.  Mass..  U.  S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.)  * 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED.   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

327,625      (July  20.    I91S)    Seciiunal   belt.     L.   Sussmann.  Gartenstrasse   110. 

1- ran kfnrt-on  Main. 
327,595      (November   1,   1916)      Tire  cover  of  steel,  with  cl.  th   lamelle    for 

jjneumatic  tires.     F.   Peyerl,  Graz. 
327,845      (January  22,    1920)      Rubber  shoe.      P.    Kulmt,    Ilahnhofstrasse   7 

GoerlitE. 


TRADE  MARKS 
THE   UNITED  STATES 


N 


O.    111.190     Th. 


words  K,\NDEE  koTE  in  fancy  letters,  the  initial  K 
serving  to  hegin  hoth  words — chewing  gum  The  Shelby 
Supply   &    Manufacturing  Cu.,   Cleveland.   O. 

11^,295  The  words  HcrKTON  White — lithopcne.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
nKurs  &  Co..  Wilmington,   Del.,  and  New  York  City 

11-1. -189  The  initials  and  word  S.  S.  White — dental  ruhber  sundries, 
etc.  'I  he  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co  .  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

118.932     The    words    Dup-.a-w.^sh— combined    wringer   and    washboard    in 

,•,000^     Tu'°™    j'  T.i'"i<3'-y  article.     The  Pierson  Co.,  Rotikford,  III. 

120,886.  The  word  Skotchemint— chewmg  gum.  Short  &  Son  Co. 
Reading.   Pa.  '* 

121.467  The  word  I>ANnnnELT — clastic  diaphragm  confiner.  Frolaset  Cor- 
set  Co.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

121.898  The  word   KARi.iTE--bplting  and  packing  of  rubber,  balata    duck 

etc..  or  combinations  of  them.     Imperial  Belting  Co..  C'hicagol 

121.899  The    word    Antisulpho — belting   and    packing   of    rubber,    balata 

duck,  etc.,  or  combinations  of  them.  Imperial  Pelting  Co  ' 
Chica.co,   111.  '* 

121,901  The  word  Sahar.\ — belting  and  packing  of  rubber,  balata  duck 
etc.,  or  combinations  of  them.  Imperial  Belting  Co'.  Chi- 
cago,  III.  ' 

122.459  Seal  bearing  words  Poston  Belting  Corporation.  Boston 
Mass,  Original  Manufacturers  oi-  Mechanuai-  Rubber 
Goods,  Established  1828,  and  the  figure  of  an  eagle  stand- 
ing on  group  of  rolls  of  belting— rubber  and  rubber  compo- 
siticn  belting,  hose  and  packing.  Boston  Belting  Corpora- 
tion. Poston.  Mass. 

125.637  The  word  Ruutex  curved  in  a  scini-circle  in  the  space  between 
upper  portions  of  two  concentric  circles — nibberized  cloth 
and  blankets  made  therefrom.  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

126.340  The  word  PROTE.-iAL — protective  and  safety  headgear  and  leather, 
rubber,  asbestos,  fireproofed,  waterprMfed  and  acid-proofed 
gloves,  leggings  and  clothing.  The  Strong.  Kennard  &  Nutt 
Co..  Cleveland,  O.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World.  May  1. 
1920.  page  204.) 

126,687  The  word  Secup.o — endless  and  long-length  belts  of  rubber- 
coated  canvas  or  fabric.  The  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Balti- 
more. Md. 

127,600H  The  words  Gi,eev  Cross  Reliner  within  outline  of  a  Greek 
cros.s— tire  reliners.     C.  M.   I. ash,  Columbus,  O. 

127.790  The    word     Aerograph — air    brushes,     spray     painting    apparatus 

opcra'ed  by  compressed  air.  The  .\crograph  Co..  Limited, 
London.   England. 

128.071  The  words  Aero-Kount — fountain  pens.  E.  O.  Barker,  Shanghai, 
("hina. 

128.646  The  word  Chums— chewing-gum.  Automatic  Clerk  Co.  New- 
ark. N.  .T. 

128.791  The   word    Benfi  e.\ — fabric-covered   metal    hose   with    rubber   lin- 

ing.     Metal    Hose  &  Tubing  Co.,   Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 
129,106     The   words  Tu-Wav — fabric   and    rubber   carriage   cloth.      United 

States    Rubber    Co.,   New    Brunswick,    N.   J.,   and    New   York 

City. 
130,403     The   word   Steelmre — rubber  tires.     J.  C.   Dawson.   Lynn,   Mass. 

130.421  The   word   Sprifoot — rubber  soles  and   heels.     Kleistone  Rubber 

Co..   Boston,   Mass. 

130.422  The    word    Kleifto.ve — rubber   soles  and    heels.      Kleistone    Rub- 

ber Co..  P.'>ston.  Mass. 

130.734  The  woi  d  Staco  in  staggered  letters  within  a  double-outlined 
dipmrnd  bearing  in  its  border  the  words  .Stone-Tarlow  Co., 
Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. — leather,  fabric  or  rubber 
boots  anfi   shoes.      Stone-Tarlow   Co  ,    Inc.,   Brockton.   Mass. 

130,925  The  far-simile  signature  Patrick — rubber,  metallic  and  com- 
fiosition  hose  with  or  \vithout  reinforcement,  and  with  or 
without  asbestos  jacket.     F.  A.  Patrick  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

131.471  The  woid  Picher  with  conventional  outline  border — sulfuric 
acid.     The  Eaglc-Picher  Lead  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

131.541  The  word  Truflite — handballs  and  tennis  balls.  (See  The 
India  Rubber  Worij).  July  1.  1920.  page  682.)  The  Seanv 
less  Rubber   Co..   Inc.,   New   Haven,   Conn. 
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393^246  Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  words  Aoaus  Califoknia 
Fruit  above  a  group  of  fruits — Chewing  gum,  etc.  Adama 
&  Bccnians.  Limited,  89  Great  Eastern  street,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

393,248  Facsimile  signature  of  Tuos.  Adams — chewing  gum.  etc.  Adams 
&  Bcemans,  Limited,  89  Great  Eastern  street,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

395,972  Conventionalized  representation  of  a  palm  tree,  dividing  the 
words  Trade  AL\rk,  behind  and  eight-sided  figure  bearing  the 
word  On — all  voods  included  in  Class  No.  42.  Naanilooze 
Vt-nnootschap  Olicfahrickcn-Insulinde,  12-14  N.  Doelenstraat, 
Amsterdam,  Holland;  address  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  care  of  Scfton-Jones,  Odell  &  Stephens,  235  High 
Hclborn.   London.   W.   C.    1. 

395,974  Conventionalized  representation  of  a  palm  tree  dividing  the 
words  Trade  Mark,  and  behind  an  eight-sided  figure  bearing 
the  word  Ofi — all  goods  included  in  Class  No.  48.  Naam- 
loozc  Vennootschap  Oliefabriekenlnsulinde,  1214  N.  Doelen- 
straat, Amsterdam.  Holland;  address  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  care  of  Sefton-Jones.  Odell  &  Stephens.  285  High 
Holhoni.    London.    W,    C.    1. 


N 


DESIGNS 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

O.  56,113  Tire  tread.  Patented  August  24,  1920.  Term  14  years. 
M.  L.  A.  A.  Allard,  Akron,  assignor  to  W.  H.  Millikcn, 
CItr\  eland — both  in  Ohio. 

56.122  Tire.     Patented  August  24,  1920.     Term  14  years.     V.  Ehrlichcr, 

assignor  to  The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. — both  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

56.123  Swimming    cap.      Patented    August    24,    1920.      Term    14    years. 

W.    D.    Forbes,    Oakland,    California. 
56,151     Sanitary   belt.      Patented   August  24,    1920.      Term    14  years.      V. 

Guinzburg,  assignor  to  L  B.  Kleincrt  Rubber  Company — both 

of  New    York  City. 
58,158     Tire.      Patented  August   24.    1920.      Term    7   years.      R.   H.    Hoi- 

brook,  assignor  tc  The  Charles  William  Stores,   Inc. — both  of 

Brooklyn,   New  York. 
56.217     Tire   tread.      Patented   August   31,    1920.     Term   7   years.      H.   B. 

Bixler,   Akron,   assignor   to   the   ChiUicothe  Tire  and   Rubber 

Company,    ChiUicothe- — both    in    Ohio. 


56,12J 


56.217 


56.266 


56.267 


56,268 


56,279 


56.270 


56,260 


56,299 


56,271 
398,824 

399.696 

400,226 
400.267 

400,303 
400,913 

401,494 

401.608 

401,805 

402,511 


56,113 


56.158    56,243   56,282   56,307 


56,300 


403.039 
403.065 

403,099 
403,161 


403,198 


27,012. 


27,058. 


The  word  Thornhills  above  a  representation  of  a  running  ele- 
phant, in  turn  above  the  words  Tropical  Tyres — tires  in- 
eluded  in  Class  No.  40.  B.  A.  Thornhill.  Single  Tree.  Newera 
Eliya,  Ceylon,  and  The  Manor  House,   Shropshire. 

The    words    The    Lastawl    Company    and    the    representation    of 
a   fisherman    pulling   in    his    net — all    goods    included    in    Class 
No.    40,   including   those   of   rubber   and   fiber   composition. 
E.  S.  Rcwlandson,  trading  as  The  Lastawl  Co.,  132  Boundary 
street,   Liverpool.   Lancashire. 

Two  intersecting  triangles  forming  six-pointed  star  bearing  the 
letters  BBL  in  the  center — vulcanizing  apparatus,  etc.  Brown 
Brothers,  Limited.  22-34  Great  Eastern  street,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  monogram  SHM,  above  the 
word  Newmatthose — hcse  for  use  with  compressed  air  plant 
and  pneumatic  tools.  S.  H.  Matthews,  20  Royal  Arcade, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Representation  of  a  carnation  beneath  the  word  Carnation — 
rubber  sandalings,  webs  and  cords.  Pett,  Hanimett  &  Co., 
Limited,  Dr.  Johnson   Passage.   Bull  street,   Birmingham. 

Representation  of  a  partridge  standing  within  a  tire  and  the 
wcrds  Trade  Mark — rubber  footwear.  The  F.  E.  Partridge 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  1  Metcalfe  street,  Guelph,  Ontario. 
Canada:  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of 
Abel  &  Imray,   30  Southampton   Buildings.   London.  W,   C.   2. 

The  word  Goodwill — pneumatic  tires  and  tubes.  P.  SL  Wilson, 
trading  as  P.  Wilson,  85  rue  Quentin-Boouchart,  Champs- 
Elysees.  Paris.  8.  France;  address  for  service  in  tlie  T'nited 
Kingdom,  care  of  Abel  &  Imray,  80  Southampton  Buildings, 
Londrn.   W.   C.   2. 

Representalii  n  of  two  monkeys  swinging  on  an  inner  tube  sus- 
pended from  the  word  Moco.  above  the  words  Monkey  Grip 
and  Trade  Mark — rubber  patches  and  patching  material  for 
repairing  tires,  rubber  b(  ots,  garden  hose,  etc.  The  Moco 
Company  of  Amt-rica,  Inc..  Moco  Building,  West  Thirteenth 
street.  Oklahoma.  Okla.,  U.  S.  A.;  address  for  service  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  W.  P.  Thompson  &  Co.,  12 
Church    street.    Liverpool. 

Representation    of    a    band    holding    aloft    a    spring — rubber    and 
gutta  percha   govids  not  included  in  classes  other  than   No.   40. 
Herbert  Terry  &   Sons,   Limited,  Novelty  Works,  Lodge  road, 
Redditch.    Warwickshire. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  the  words  Tinv-Tot  above  a 
baby  lying  in  a  powder  puff,  and  around  the  edge  of  the 
seal  the  words  United  Drug  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A. — manufactured  rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not 
included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  The  United  Drug 
Co.,  corner  Greenleaf  and  Leon  streets,  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 
and   114  Old  Hall  street.   Liverpool. 

The  word  Calruu — waterproof  garments.  W.  Currie  &  Co., 
Caledonian    Rubber    Works,    Dairy    road,    Edinburgh. 

Representation  of  the  head  of  a  bulldog — all  goods  included 
in  Class  No.  40,  except  machine  belting  and  clastic  gusset 
webs.  The  Beldam  Packing  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  29 
Gracechurch    street,   London.    E.    C,   3. 

The  word  Rexean  within  a  double-bordered  diamond — fountain 
and  stylographic  pens.  Rexean  Company,  Limited,  141  Lord 
street,  Southport. 

Representation  of  a  seal  in  has  relief  bearing  profile  bust  of 
a  man  and  the  word  Maharajah — rubber  goods  included 
in  Class  No.  11.  Radium  Gummiwerke  Gesellschaft  Mit 
Beschr.inkter  Haftung,  Gummiwaren  Fabrik  Gravenmiiklen- 
wcg,  DcllbriJck.  near  Cologne,  Germaiw;  address  for  service 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Sefton-Jones,  Odell  & 
Stephens,  285  High  ILlborn.  London,  W.   C.    1. 

Representation  of  a  compass  beneath  the  word  Compass,  and 
surrounded  by  the  letters  N.  E,  S  and  W  to  indicate  direction 
— all  goods  included  in  Class  49.  George  MacLellan  &  Co.. 
Limited.  Glasgow  Rubber  Works,  Shuna  street,  Maryhill, 
Glasgow. 


56,243 
56.247 
56.260 
56.265 
56.266 
56.267 
56.268 
56,269 
56.270 
56,271 
56.282 

56,299 

56,300 

56.307 


Tire  tread.     Patented  August  31.   1920.     Term   14  years.     H.  H. 

Swan,   Grand   Rapids,   Michigan. 
Rubber    eraser    head    for    lead    pencils.      Patented    September    7, 

1920.     Term  14  years.     E.   Faber,   New  York  City. 
Elastic    vehicle    tire.      Patented    September    14,    1920.      Term    14 

years.     J.  M.   Alderfer,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Tire    tread.       Patented    September    14,     1920. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Elastic  tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Elastic  tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920. 

E.  O.   Blekre,  Sicux  City,  Iowa. 
Elastic  tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920. 

E.  O.   Blekre,  Sicux  City,  Iowa. 
Elastic  tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920. 

E.  O.   Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Elastic  tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920. 

E.  O.   Blekre,  Sicux  City,  Iowa. 
Elastic  tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920. 

E.  O.   Blekre.  Sicux  City.  Iowa. 
Tire    casing.      Patented     September    14,    1920. 

R.    Iredell,   assignor    to    The   General   Tire   and    Rubber   Com- 
pany— both  of  Akron.  Ohio. 
Tire  tread.     Patented  September  14,  1920.     Term  14  years.     J.  C. 

McLean,  Lakewood,  assignor  to  The  McLean  Tire  and  Rubber 

Company,  Cleveland— both  in  Ohio. 
Tire.      Patented    September    14,    1920.      Term    14    years.      J.    C. 

McLean,    assignor    to    The    McLean    Tire    and    Rubber    Com- 

panv — both  of  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Pneumatic  tire.      Patented   September   14.    1920.     Term   14  years. 

R.    M.   Pierson,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.   F.  Goodrich 

Company,   New  York  City. 


Term    14    years. 

Term  14  years. 

Term  14  years. 

Term  14  years. 

Term  14  years. 

Term  14  years. 

Term  14  years. 
Term    14    years. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

The  words  Ni-Way  Strecii  on  oval  enclosing  representation 
of  pa'r  of  suspenders — suspenders  and  garters.  Nu-Way 
Strech   Suspender  Co..   Dundee,  Mich.,  U.   S.   A. 

The  v.ord  Wids — rubber  heels.  Wids  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
U.    ?,    A. 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

4.856  Tire   tread.      Patented    August   26,    1920.      W.    Seward,   Toronto, 

Ont. 

4.857  Tire    tread.      Patented   August    26,    1920.      W.    Seward,    Toronto, 

Ont. 

GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OE   ISSUE 

748,837  (August  11,  1919)  Elastic  tire.  A.  Gascard.  Neumarkt  8, 
Leipzig. 

749.081      rAugust  23.   1919)      Elastic  tire.     A.   Klein.  Werdau. 

749,247  (May  3,  1920)  Cover  for  pneumatic  tire.  G.  Rosenbaum, 
Prager    Platz    4.    Berlin- Wilmersdorf. 

749.113  (July  19,  1920)  Rubber  disk  f (  r  sole  covering.  Deutsche  Dun- 
lop   Gummi   Compai;nie  A.  G.,  Hanau-on-Main. 

749.691  (August  9,  1920)  Rubber  heel  with  antislipping  device.  F.  W. 
Hoehn,    Schassstrasse   21.   Kiel. 

749.718  (June  17,  1920)  Packing  for  high  pressure  steam  joints.  Fa.  R. 
Scbroedcr,  Elberfeld. 

750.006  (July  5,  1920)      Pneumatic  vulcanizing  apparatus  with  steam  con- 

ductor and  condensed  water  deductor  in  one  pipe.  A.  Mar- 
schall,  Gutleutstrasse  96.   Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

750.007  (July    5,    1920)       Pneumatic    vulcanizing    apparatus    with    welded 

table  plate.  A.  Marschall,  Gutleutstrasse  96,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 

"50.008  (July  5,  1920)  Vulcanizing  apparatus  with  exchangeable  vul- 
canizing core  for  partial  and  whole  tire  vulcanization.  A. 
Marschall.    Gutleutstrasse    96,    Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

750,010  (July  6.  1920)  Tubeless  closed  tire  of  rubber  or  other  materials. 
J.  J.   Cairns.  Hove.   England. 

750.100  (July    21,    1920)      Steel    insert    for    pneumatic    tires.      H.    Greis- 

singer,  Bismarckstrasse   18,  Erfurt. 

750.101  (July    22,    1920)       Non-breakable    ruler    of    special    rubber.      W. 

Arnold,  Gmssmannstrassc   1,   Dresden. 
750,181     (JuW    17,    1920)     Pneumatic    tire.      J.    A.    Andrews,    Liverpool, 

England. 
750.184      (July     19.     1920)       Repair    ribbon    for    bicycle    tire    covers,      F. 

Laemniel,   Gornsdorf  i,   Erzgeb. 

750.532  (August    11,    1920)      Tire    connection.      Frogresswerk    Oberkirch 

A.   O.,   Stadelhofen   i.    B. 

750.533  (August    12,    1920)      Pneumatic   tire   with   inserted   running  band. 

R.    .Schnauder.   Stephanienstrasse    10,   Dresden. 

750.534  (August    13,    1920)      Rubber   running   band    for    pneumatics.      R. 

Schnauder.    Stephanienstrasse    10,    Dresden. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW  YORK 

CONTi.N'UEU  DEPRESSION  in  the  crude  rubber  market  during  Oc- 
tober resulted  in  lower  prices  for  all  grades  of  spot  and 
future  rubber.  Spot  first  latex  crepe  sold  for  23J/2  cents, 
and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  for  21  cents,  the  lowest  prices  on  record. 
Futures  also  made  low  records,  Januarj--June,  first  latex  being 
sold  for  HVi  cents  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  for  26J/2  cents.  The 
same  conditions  ruled  in  Brazilian  sorts,  spot  upriver  fine  making 
a  low  record  of  24  cents. 

While  there  was  some  Ijuying  of  spot  and  near-by  rubber  for 
manufacturers'  account  and  immediate  need,  the  volume  was  not 
large  and  consisted  of  small  lots  sold  under  the  market.  Dealers' 
business  has  apparently  fallen  off  considerably,  which  is,  doubt- 
less, due  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  further  complications  until 
the  monthly  commitments  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  market  undoubtedly  lacks  definite  support  from  the  con- 
suming trade  that,  in  turn,  is  holding  off  on  account  of  the  small 
demand  for  manufactured  rubber  goods.  The  tire  manufacturers, 
in  particular,  have  been  forced  to  curtail  production  materially, 
and   several  have   shut  dc^wn   completely. 

With  an  accumulation  of  30,000  tons  said  to  lie  in  New  York 
and  -40,000  tons  in  London,  the  position  of  spot  and  near-by  rubber 
is  decidedly  weak  and  indicates  lower  prices. 

Arrivals  of  crude  rubber  during  September.  1920,  were  11,636 
tons  compared  with  14,036  a  year  ago.  Total  arrivals  for  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1920,  were  192,973  tons  compared 
■with  156,795  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazilian 
sorts  at  the  first  and  last  of  the  past  month  were  as  follows : 

Plantations.  October  2,  first  latex  crepe,  25^  to  26  cents ; 
November-December.  26  to  26^  cents:  January-June,  30^2  to  31 
cents. 

October  26,   first   latex  crepe,  24  cents ;    November-December, 

24  cents ;  January-June,  27  cents. 

October  2,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  23  to  23J/2  cents ;  November- 
December,  2\y2  cents ;  January-June,  29^  cents. 

October  26,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  22  cents ;  November-Decem- 
ber. 2iy2  cents ;  January-June,  26  cents, 

October    2,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  20  to  22  cents. 

October  26,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  20  cents. 

October    2,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  17   to   18  cents. 

October  26,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  16  cents. 

South  .American  Paras  and  Caucho.  October  2,  upriver,  fine, 

25  to  26  cents ;  islands,  fine,  25  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  16  to  165^2 
cents;  islands  coarse,  15  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  15  cents;  caucho 
ball,  18  to  18^  cents. 

October  26,  upriver  fine.  24"/  cents;  islands  fine,  23  cents;  up- 
river  coarse.  16  cents;  islands  coarse,  15  cents;  Cameta  coarse, 
14  cents;  caucho  ball,  14  to  17  cents. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Following   are   the    New   York   spot   quotations,   for   one 
ago,    one   month   ago,   and    October   26,   the   current    date : 


PLAKTATION  KEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe 

Amber  crepe  No.   1 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 

.Amber  crepe  No-   3 

Amber  crepe  No,   4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  tbin 

Brown  crepe,  specky 

Brnwn    crepe,    rolled 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed, 
standard   quality 

Smoked  sheet,  plain  stand- 
ard quality    

l^nsmnked  sheet.  >tandard 
quality    

Colombo  scrap   No.    1  . .  ,    . 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 


November  1, 

O 

ctoher  1, 

(h 

:tober  26, 

1919 

1920 

1920 

$0.53     O 

$0 

.23     0.26 

$0 

.24     (a 

.49     m> 

.21      (ff.23 

.20     @ 

.48     @ 

.22     (31 

.19     @ 

.47      0 

.21      ffl> 

.18     @ 

.4fi     (SI 

.20     m 

.17     0 

.44    m 

.19     (31.23 

.19     m 

MVi^ 

.20     «» 

.16     @ 

.WV:^ 

.\7'A@.-IS 

.16     @ 

.52     IS) 

.23H@-2VA 

.22     @ 

.49     @ 

.22     @ 

.20     @ 

.47      di' 

.19     (31 

.19      (31 

.35      (SI 

.15       (31 

.17     0> 

.il    ca 

.14     @ 

.16     @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

.\ssam    crepe 

Assam  onions  . . . . 
Penang  black  scrap. 
rOXTIANAK— 

Banjermassin 

Palembang      

Pressed   block    . . . 

Sarawak    


.\u\  embei 
1919 


$0.48      @ 


year 


SOUTH  AMERICAN— 
I'ARAS— 

Upriver,    fine     

Upriver,    medium    

Upriver,    coarse    

Upriver,   weak,   fine 

Islands,   fine    

Islands,    medium    

Islands,   coarse    

Cameta,  coarse    

Madeira,    fine    

Acre   Bolivian,   fine 

Peruvian,    fine    

Tapajos,  fine   

CAUCHO— 

Upper  caucho  ball 

Lower  caucho  ball 

MAXICOBAS— 

Ceard  negro  heads 

Ceara  scrap   

Manicoba.  30%  gnarantet 

Jlaiigalieira    thin    sheet,, 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap    

Esmeralda  sausage    

Central    scrap    

Central   scrap   and   strip... 

Central  wet  sheet 

Guayule,    20%    guarantei;,. 
Giiayule,  washed  and  dried 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28% 
Benguela.   No.   2,   32J^%.. 

Conakry  niggers   

Congo  prime,  black  upper. 
Congo,  prime,  red  upper.. 

Kasai    black 

red    

Massai  sheets  and   strings. 

Rio  Nunez  ball _.  ,  .  . 

Rio  Nunez  sheet  sand  strings 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta   Siak   

Red  Macassar    


,11      @.12 
.12.)4@ 
.22     & 
.09J4(a 


,52J.i«!\53 
.50  (g) 
.34 '/"(f* 
.41  @ 
ATA&AS 
.45  @ 
.21 'Am 
.23  @ 
,53i.4(ffi 

,.^31-5(51 
5 1  <m 
.50     (31 


(Ictubcr  1, 
19:u 

@ 


.10  (3.11 
.10J^@.13 
.18  (^.21 
.09     @ 


.25  (g.26 
.23  @.24 
.I65^@.18 
.21  (3.22 
.25     @.26 


,31 
.35 


@ 


.40  0 

.30  (3) 

,37  (81 

,40  @ 


,34 
.34 


BALATA— 
Block,    Ciudad   Bolivar. 

Colombia   

Panama    

Surinam  sheet 

amber   


*Nominal. 


ticto! 
1 


&A5'A 


@.3A'A 
6>>.34!/5 

.34     @.i4<A 

.30     w 

.24      (B>.24K' 

.27      @ 

,36     @ 


.18  @ 
C* 

.16'A@ 
@ 

(3) 

@ 


.23 
.15 
.15 
.29 
.28 
.26 
.23 


.19  @ 

.14  @ 

•.14  @ 

M2  @ 

M5  @ 

MS  @ 


.17  (3.18 

.17  (3.18 

.17  (».1S 

.15  @.17 

.13  @ 

.25  @ 

.35  @ 


.11     (a. 15 


(31 


.23     (31,25 
2.60     ©2.75 


,57  (3,60 

.4,S  (a. 50 

.40  @.45 

,84  @.85 

.87  (3,88 


,19     @.20 
3.50     @ 


,63  @ 

.48  @ 

.35  @ 

.69  @ 

.84  @ 


her  26, 
920 


.09     @ 

@ 

.13    (a 


.24 '/4@ 


& 


.20 
.16 
.19 

.23  @ 

.19  @ 

.15  @ 

.14  @ 

.29  @ 

.25  @ 

.22  @ 

.21  @ 

.17  @ 

.14  @ 

•.18  @ 

•.10  (31 

•.15  @ 

•.20  @ 


.25     @ 
.37     @ 


.19     @ 
2.90     @ 


.70  @ 

.46  C"! 

.33  @ 

.70  @ 

.76  @ 


RECLAIMED    RUBBER 

Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  in- 
dustry generally  the  demand  for  reclaims  has  practically  ceasscd. 
Such  calls  for  reclaims  as  do  appear  coinc  largely  from  manufac- 
turers of  heels  and  clothing.  In  all  other  lines  not  enough  interest 
exists  in  reclaims  to  make  a  market.  The  outlook,  however,  is 
optimistic  for  general  resumption  of  rubber  manufacturing  activ- 
ity by  the  first  of  next  year. 

The  following  quotations  are  nominal  and  are  the  same  as 
reported  for  September  27. 


NEW  YORK   aUOTATIONS. 
October  26,   I'>20 
I'rRc^    subject    to   change    with.ut    notice 
STA.SUMtll   KI'X'I.AIMS! 

Floalin!"      

Friction     

Mechanical     

Tires,     auto 

truck  

White .  


.  •$0.22 
"  25 


Ml 

•  M  ' ,  !-?• 

•  141,  <(!' 

•12'..  I""' 
•.20     @ 


(3- $0.24 
(»i      .30 


.12 

.15!/. 

.15 

.13^;; 

.21 


•Nominal. 
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THE    MARKET    FOR    COMMERCIAL    PAPER 


situatitin.    All>irl    U.    Hucrs.   broker    in    crude 
No.   1  Libcriy   .sirtct,  Xcw  York  City,  ailvists 


In  regard  to  the  tinanciul 
rubber  and  commercial  pajHrr, 
as    follows: 

"During  October  the  demand  (t  r  commercial  paper  has  improved  some- 
what over  September,  though  still  almost  entirely  from  oiit-ot-town  banks 
rates  ruling  at  8^1.  per  cent  to  Sti  per  cvtiX  for  the  best  rubber  names,  and 
9  prr  cent    for  thctsc  nut   so   "ill   known." 


COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 


1920' 


1919 


1918 


PLANTATIONS— 

First    latex    crepe. .  .$0. 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed 


PARAS— 

Upriver.    fine    . 
V'priver,  coarse 
Islands,   fine  ..  . 
Islands,    coarse 
Cameta    


,.>6 

@i0.23'/j 

$0.53'/2@$0.49^ 

$0.62 

@$0.37 

,24 

@ 

Mii 

.52/,  @ 

.48"/. 

.61 

@ 

.35 

,26 

(ffi 

.24V5 

.55     (^ 

.52 

.66 

O 

.56 

.17 

W 

.16 

.35     @ 

.33 

.36 

(3) 

.311 

,24 

(ffi 

.20 

AS14@ 

.48 

.59 

(SI 

.44 

,16 

(9 

.l-4!4 

.23'A@ 

.22 

.38 

® 

.20 

.  1 5  Vi  t' 

.14 

.23     @ 

.22 

.29 

(S 

.31 

•Figured   to   October   27. 

AMSTERDAM    RUBBER    MARKET 

JpOSTEN    &    JAXSSKN.    Amsterdam,    report    [October    2.    1920]: 

The  rubber  market  tliis  week  was  very  excited.  Originally  prices  increased 
rapidly,  but  suddenly  there  came  a  reacticn  and  prices  collapsed,  esiiecially 
i»n    the  terminal   market. 

There  was  a  rather  good  turnover  of  spot  crepe  and  sheets,  and  also  on 
the  terminal  market  rather  big  lots  w^ere  disposed  of.  The  highest  price 
paid  for  standard  crepe,  on  the  spot,  was  f.l.OS,  and  crepe  on  the  terminal 
market   brought   f.l.ns   ft  r  November  and  f.l.It    for  January. 

Finally  Pecember  erepe  was  sold  at  f.O.05.  April  nt  f.l.Ol.  Huyers  were 
scarce. 


SINGAPORE     RUBBER     MARKET 

r.rTIlKJE  \'  CO.,   LIMITED,   Snigapore,   report   LScpteinbei-  9.    ]9J()); 

The  weekly  rubber  auction  opened  yesterday  to  a  weak  market  and  lower 
prices.  Fine  pale  crepe  sold  up  to  64  cents  (64^2  cents  was  paid  for  three 
Ills),  and  ribbed  smoked  sheet  touched  63^4  cents  paid  for  two  lots  only, 
showing  declines  of  4JS  and  6'4  cents  on  the  week.  Off  quality  lots  of 
crepe  and  sheet  were  in  some  demand  at  4  cents  down.  Lower  grades  were 
a  poor  market  at  6/8  cents  below  last  week's  prices.  The  sale  closed  at 
best,  prices  being  steady  at  crepe  64,'/4   cents,  sheet  63^2   cents. 

Of  991   tons  cataloged,   525  tons  were  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 

In  Singapore 

per  Pound  ^ 

Sheet,  fine  ribbed  smoked 61J^c@      63c 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 48^    @      60 

Crepe,  fine  pale   63  ^<    @     64 

Crepe,  good  pale   50       (qi      61 

Crepe,  fine  brown   45        @     49 J4 

Crepe,  good  brown   35        @     43  V^ 

Crepe,   dark    J-2       @      38 

Crepe,  bark    JO        @      34->4 

'Quoted    in    Straits    Settlement.-,    currency    $1     =: 
currency. 


Sterlinj 

I  Equivalent 

per 

pound  in 

L. 

3ndon 

1/  yVi 

@      1/  8 

1/  4 

@      1/  7<A 

1/  SH 

@      1/  SVs 

1/  4?,s 

p      1/  8 

1/  3J4 

@      1/  4ii 

1/  0^ 

@      1/3 

~/im 

«B        1/    \'/2 

-/  8K 

(g)     1/  O'A 

;S6'    United    States 


STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  e.\port  of  rubher  from 
Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  August  amounted  to  6,673  tons 
ftranshipments,  1,622  tons)  as  compared  with  1(1.773  tons  in  July  and 
8,933  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  la.st  year.  The  total  exports  for 
eight  months  of  the  current  year  amount  to  90,929  tons  against  99,476 
tons  in  1919  and  45,407  tons  in  1918.  Appended  are  the  comparative 
statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    tons     4,302  14,404  13,125 

February    2,334  15,661  17,379 

March    8,858  20,908  5,931 

April    6,584  10,848  9,768 

May  13,587  15.845  15,617 

.Tune    6,515  5,059  11.663 

July   1,978  7,818  10,773 

.\ug\ist     1, 2.!')  .S,933  6,673 

Totals    45,407  99.476  90,929 

Correction — The  figures  given  in  previous  n(]tifications  for  the  month  of 
April,  1920,  namely,  15,720  tons,  were  incorrect.  The  correct  figures  should 
be  9,768  tons,  as  in  accompanying  comparative  statement. 


RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    PENANG 

January  1   to 

August  25 

'~1919  1920 

To  Great  Britain    Mails'     136,246  1 59,976 

Europe    2,988 

I'nited  States  75,225  120,054 

•I'oi;ils     I'Uuls     211.471  283,018 

'  One  picul  equals   1331-^   pounds. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST 

TOTAL    EXPORTS    FROM    MALAYA 
"oin  January   1,   I'.'JU,  to  ilatcs  named.  c.\cluding  all  foreign  trans>hipincnls. 

&    Co.,    Singapore. 
I-  rom 


Reported    by    Mario 


To- 


Mng;ii...rt 

hilv  31, 

1  >)J0 


I'enang. 

Inly  31, 
1920 


United  Kingdom. /6.i.  31.072,306 

The    Continent    ...  3,947,215 

Japan     7,'.>70.744 

levlon    10,229 

r.  S.  A.  and  Canada  175,174,820 

.\ustralia    240,901 

I'hina  (Hong  Kong)  ,, 

Other  countries  ...  


.Malacca 

Julv  31 
1920 

1,688,907  17,983,467 

398,400 

2,277 

... 302,534 

42,214   15,149.600 


Port 

Swcttenhani, 

Julv  31, 

1920 

16,626,998 

150,007 


1,159,993 


400 


Totals 

67,371,678 

4,495,622 

7,973.021 

1,472,756 

190,366,634 

240,901 


400 


Total.-     

I'or  the  year  1919. 
I'.>r  the  vear  1918. 
Tor  the  year  1917. 
For  the  vear  1916. 
I'or  the  year  1915. 
l'"or  the  year   1914. 


218,416.215  1.731.121  33,836,678  17,936,998  271,921,012 

352.338.000  17.849,500  25,779.500  30.805,166  426,772,166 

225,100.000  837,600  12.479.200         238,416,800 

177.901,200  15.113,200  23,402,000        216,416,400 

135.535,954  7.167,346  30.643,565  3,660,840  177,007,705 

86.067,657  7,898,984  28,580,663  821,445  123,368,749 

43,534,177  5.218.379  21,912,567  2,052,620  72,717,743 


FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

.\n  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  exports  of  planta- 
tion rubber  in  the  month  if  .'\ugust  amounted  to  9,140  tons,  as  compared 
with  8.043  tons  in  July  and  10.626  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  The  total  exports  for  eight  months  of  the  current  year  amount  to 
72.058  Irms  compared  with  69,08.?  tons  in  1919  and  51,554  tons  in  1918. 
.\ppended  are  the  coinp.irativc   figures: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    Ions     7,588  7,163  11,119 

February     6,820  10,809  9,781 

March    7,709  10,679  9,524 

.\pril    7,428  7,664  8,375 

May 5,851  7.308  7,627 

Tune    5,161  7,094  9.049 

■julv    5,706  8,640  8,043 

August     5,291  10,626  9,140 

Totals    /oM.t  51,554  69.983  72,658 


CEYLON   RUBBER    IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS 

IMPORTS 


January  1,  to  Sei>temlier  13 


Crude   rubber: 

From  Straits  Settlements    /rounds 

India    ■. _ 

lUuina    and    other    countries 

Totals 

EXPORTS 
Crude  rubber: 

To  United    Kingdom    poitttds 

Belgium     

France     

Germany    

Netherlands 

Italy     

.Australia     

Victoria     

United     States     41 

New    South    Wales 

Canada  and   Newfoundland 

India      

Straits  Settlements   . .  .' ' 

Japan    

Totals pounds 

{Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Cl'aniher  of  Comnieree.) 


1919 

1920 

1.861,283 

1,928,908 

997,545 

1,080,121 

26,259 

2,858,828 

3,035,288 

19,957.221 

27,546,141 

29,120 

147,150 

330,010 

575.254 

173,475 

.  22,358 

112,000 

56 

98,755 

190,469 

41,143,943 

26,101,165 

154,212 

284,178 

260.026 

425,6110 

2,313 

586 

454 

44,800 

186,626 

157,667 

62,162,680 

55,780,899 

PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA 


To    Netherlands      hilos 

Cireat   Britain    

f'lermany    

l-'rance    

ilclgiuin    

t)ther    European    destina- 
tions     

United    States     

Singapore     

Japan     

.\ustralia    

Other   countries    

Totals     Icilos 

l*orts  of  origin : 

T.TudjonK    Priuk    

Samarang     ■ 

Soerabaya      

•  Not  mentioned  in   1<J19. 
••  Not  specified  in  1919. 


.^even  M 

!onths 

.luly 

A 

Ended  J 

uly  31 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

* 

396.000 

" 

2,608,000 

"90.000 

924,000 

4,604,000 

4,7n,non 

' 

24.000 

' 

59,000 

• 

11,000 

• 

11,000 

• 

• 

14,000 

236,000" 

590. 000" 

458,000 

979,000 

10,565,000 

9,i6'5,666 

123,000 

369.000 

3,086,000 

2,671,000 

179,000 

184,000 

114,000 

262,060 

163,000 

1.607,000       . 

;.8i  7,000 

19,226,000 

19,529,000 

O|,g,00O       1,261,000      10,117,000       o, 198,000 

.';7  000  34,1100  318,000  280. OOO 

S8'000        1,397,000       8,069.000       9,465,000 
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CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS* 
MANIFESTS 
PARAS    AND    CAUCHO    AT    NtW    YORK 


AND 


Fine      Medium    Coarse 

Septemrer  30.      Bv  tlic  S.  S.  Frayicis,  from  Para. 
Wm.  Schall  &  Co 3^,375     

September  3U.      By  the  S.   S.   Francis,   from   Inuitos. 

W.   R.  Grace  \-  Co 

Various 

September  3U.     ]ly  the  S.   S.  Francis 

Poel   &    Kelly 137,943 

llennctt.  Day   &   Co 

G.    Ainsinck    &    Co.,    Tiic 

Meyer   &    Hruwn,    Inc 2'^7.60n 

September  30.      By  the   S.  S.  Sallitst. 

l*oeI    &    Kelly 6,787      6,851 

(iencral    Kiihher   Co 

.Meyer   &    Bruwn,    Inc 9,5JO 

V'arions 


fruni   Manaos. 
5.979  97 


Caiicho 
21,614 

226,324 


11.200 
[^ara  and   H: 


hia. 

26.204 


4.480 


PLANTATIONS 

(l-i}iinrd    ISO  /'('(iin/.v  /.-   //(,■  I'uir   or  case) 


September  8.      P.y  the  S. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited.  . 

September   20      by  the  S. 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited... 
Various    

September  20.     liy  the  S. 
American        Finance        & 

Commerce  Co 

September  21.     liy  the  S 
S.  W.  Bridges  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Fred  Stern  &  Co 

September  24.     By  the  S. 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited... 


Shipment 

from : 
S.  Madioen, 


Shipped 

to:  \\ 

at  New  York. 


Banjermassin     New  York  9,039 

S.  City  of  Spokane,  at  Seattle. 
Singapore  Seattle  43,200 

Singapore  Seattle  41,580 

S.  West  Cadron^  at  San  Francisco. 

Hongkong  San  Francisco     80,820 

S.   Lisbon  Mam,  at  New  York. 

Tokyo  New  York  90,000 

Kobe  JVew  York  78.400 

'"est  Cactus,  at   San   Francisco. 


Singapore 


San  Francisco     43,200 


September  25.      By  the 
Boston  Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable    Co 

Balfour,  Williamson  i^  Co. 
Thos.  A,  Desmond  &  Co. 
Edward  Maurier  Co.,  Inc. 
Baird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. 
Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc... 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 

J'Ved  Stern  &  Co 

Poel   &   Kelly 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc. . 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
W.  G.  Ryckman,  Inc.... 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc 

F.  R.  Henderscm  &  Co. . 
Frank  Watcrhouse  &  Co. 
Rogers- Pyatt   Shellac  Co. 

(leneral   Rubber  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.... 

Hood  Rubber  Co 

The  B.  F.  fioodrich  Co.. 
Whittall  &  Co.,  of  Ceylon. 

Various  ^ 

Joosten     &     Janssen     ias 

agents)    

The     Goodyear     Tire     S: 

Rubber  Co 

Various   

September  26  By  the 
Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc.  . .  . 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

September   27.      By   the 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.  .  .  - 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fred   Stern  &   Co 

Baird   Rubber   &   Trading 

Co 

September  29.  Bv  the 
Aldens'  Successors,  Inc.. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co 

Robertson,  Cole  &  Co... 
Hagemeyer  Trading  Co.. 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fred   Stern   &  Co 

Various     

Various    

September   29.     Bv  the 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Poel   &   Kelly 

\'arious    

Hood  Rubber  Co 

T.   Aron   &   Co 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc. 


S.    S.  Sl(izic  Prince,   at  New   York. 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singaiwro 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Singaport; 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
.Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 
.Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Pcnang 

Penang 


Dorchester  12,600 

New  York  57,240 

New  York  44,640 

New  York  25,920 


New 
New 
New 

New 
Xcw 

New 
New 
New 
N  ew 
New 


York 

York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
Y.irk 
York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Watertown 
Akron 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

Akron 


156,800 

405,000 

54,000 

1 3O,00U 

107.640 

252.720 

194.220 

81.180 

91,800 

56.000 

228,060 

105.840 

43.200 

72,000 

220,320 

246.400 

179,200 

96.300 

16.200 

1,01J,140 

89.600 

74.600 


Totals 
Pounds 


1.764 
1,176 

370.343 

490 

3,332 

268,800 

39.842 

4.508 

14.000 

80.708 


Totals 


9,039 


84.780 


80.820 


168.400 


43.200 


Singapore  Toronto 

S.   S.  Rotterdam,  at  New  York. 


88,920     4.142,540 


Rotterdam 
The  East 
S.  S.  Roscric. 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 


New  York 
New  York 
at  New  York. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


44,800 
2.726 

44.800 

P.116 

11.200 

11.200 


47,526 


Singapore  New  York  22,400  98.716 

.S.  .S.  Somnietsdijk.  at  New  York. 
Soerabaya           New  York  126,720 

Far  Fast  New  York  10.080 


Batavia 

New  York 

27.000 

Batavia 

Neu'  York 

71.640 

Batavia 

New  York 

18,000 

Batavia 

New  York 

22.198 

Batavia 

New  York 

I79.2fln 

Batavia 

N.!W  York 

1 .14.4IK1 

Belawan-Deli 

New  York 

54.720 

Soerabaya 

New  York 

236,640 

S.   S.   Siteta.  at 

New  York. 

Colombo 

New  York 

29,480 

Soerabaya 

New  York 

819,848 

Soerabaya 

New  York 

21.240 

Soerabaya 

New  York 

.162.620 

Far  East 

U'atertown 

146.150 

Singapore 

New  York 

5.040 

Singapore 

New  York 

8.100 

880,598 


.Sliipnicnt  .Shipped 

from:  to:  IVunds 

VwA   Stern   &   C'o Singapore  New  York  358,400 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  67,200 
Baird   Rubber  &   Trading 

C^^    Singapore  New  York  11,200 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co Batavia  New  York  18.720 

Poel    &   Kelly Batavia  New  York  60,120 

September  29.      By  the  S.   S.  Altai  Mam,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  22,400 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  293,307 

Thornetl  &  Fehr,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  46,220 
Pacific  Trading   Corp.   of 

America   Singapore  New  York  13,500 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  177,300 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  134,500 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  280,980 

Falls  Rubber  Co Singapore  Cuy'oga  Falls  53,280 

Various   Singapore  New  York  69,460 

OcTOiiER   1.      By  the  S.  S.  Arctnnts.  at  New  York. 

IVIl   &   Dumont,   Inc Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Meyer   &    Bruwn.    inc..  Singapore  New  York  352,800 

W,   R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  217,980 

W.  T.   .Sargent   &  Sons.  .  Singapore  New  York  20,520 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac  Co.  Singapore  New  York  73,800 

Henderson,  Forbes  &  Co.  .Singapore  New  York  196,701) 
Pacific   Trading  Corp.    of 

-America   Singapore  New  York  13,500 

A.   C.   Fox  &:  Co Singapore  New  York  10,080 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  185.580 

L.  Littlejuhn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  89,800 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  183,800 
Balfour,      Williamsi»n      & 

Co Singapore  New  York  20,160 

Various    Singapore  New  York  429,440 

Fred   Stern   &  Co Batavia  New  York  100,800 

Pacific   Trading  Corp.   of 

America   Penang  New  York  6,300 

Ilenilerson,  Forbes  &  Co.  Penang  New  York  77,760 

Hood    Rubber    Co Far  East  Watertown  101,100 

October  4.      By  the   S.  S.   Tregcnna,  at   New  York. 

Thornett  &   Fehr,    Inc..  Colombo  New  York  28.800 

Aldens'  Successors.  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  5.040 

Fred  Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York  5,040 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  103,500 

Thcis.   J.    Lipton.    Inc....  Colombo  New  York  10,620 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  22.400 
liatrd    Rubber  &   Trading 

Co Colombo  New  York  8.960 

Various  Colombo  New  York  171,890 

October  2.      By  the  S.  S.  Somnielsdi^'k,  at  New  York. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co..    Limited..  Banjermassin  New  York  1,106 

OtTor.ER  4.     By  the  .^.  S.   I.owllier  Castle,  at  New  York. 

Hood   Rubber  C"o Singapore  Watertown  221,760 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  456,300 

W.    R.   Grace  &   Co Singapore  New  York  163.080 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  258,120 
Thornett  &   Fehr..   Inc..,  Singapore  New  York  130.500 
William  H.  Stiles  ic  Co..  Singapore  New  York  100,000 
Rubber   Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  York  98,280 

A.   C.   Fox  &  Co Singapore  New  York  53,460 

The   Fisk  Rubber  Co....-  Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  89,269 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  152,950 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  136,080 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  .Singapore  New  York  313,000 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Fred  Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  Y(»rk  11,200 

Various     .Singapore  New  York  519.660 

October  4.     By  the  S.   S.   Bardic^  at  New  York. 

Various    London  New  York  29.340 

October  4.      By  the  S.  S.   ll'rst  Point,  at  New  York. 

Various    Pasages  New  York  41.085 

October  5.     T'.y  the  S.  S.  Fast  em  Merchant,  at  New  York. 

T.    Aron   &   Co Colombo  New  York  20,160 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  11,400 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Colombo  New  York  30.240 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  6.300 

L.   Littlejnhn   &  Co.,  inc.  Colombo  New  York  45.KSO 

Hord  Rubber  Co Ceylon  Watertown  6,800 

OcTORER   II.     By  the  -S.  S.  Amazon  Mam,  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber   Co Far  Fast  Watertown  302.750 

OcTODKR  11.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Citv  of  Melbourne,  at  New  York. 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  Colombo  New  York  72,000 

OcTOBicn  11.     By  the  .S.  S.   Ktirimoen,  at  New  Ytirk. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Sierabaya  New  York  67,137 

Various     Sderabaya  New  York  28,969 

Ch.is.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York  11,200 

Fred    Stern   &    Co Batavia  New  York  312,480 

Peninsular    Trading 

Agency,    Inc T'jong   Priok  New  York  19.61 1 

Aldens*    Successors,    Inc.  T'jong  Prink  New  York  476,903 

Various     T'jong   Priok  New  York  138,108 

October    12.     By  the  S.  S.  Fushimi  Marit,  at  Seattle. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,   Limited...  Singapore  Seattle  43,200 

October  12.     By  the  S.  S    jViVhw  Amsterdam,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Rotterdam  New  York  4.480 

October   13.     By  the   S.  S     Tnkiwa  Maru.  at   New  York. 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  Singapore  New  York  161,280 

I,.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  131,640 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  112,680 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  33.600 

Various Singapore  New  York  28,740 


2,759.659 
29.340 
41.085 
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PLANTATIONS — Continued 
Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  PiuuiiU 

OrroBER   14.     By  the  S.  S.  t'ilv  of  Canton,  at  Niw  York  :iinl   H. 
I..   I.ittlcjolin  &  Cii..  Inc.        Colombo  New   York  ll.'.OUO 

Meyer  &   lirowii.  Inc....       Colombo  New  Y'l.rfc  4.480 

llauil   Kiihher  10 Ceylon  Wateriown  19.380 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.       Colombo  New  Y'ork  78.400 

Th. melt   &    I'ehr.   Inc..       Colombo  New  York         19-.?80 

ll.irinK     llros Colombo  New   York  40.320 

r.jel    \    Kelly Colombo  New  Y'ork  51.660 

llaird    Rubber  &   Trading       Colombo  New  Y'ork         102.180 

Co 

Various    Colombo  New  Y'rok  68.1 80 

OCTOBEB    18.     By  the  S.   S.   Carmania.  at  New  Y'ork. 

Various     Liverpool  New  Y'ork  1.800 

CENTRALS 
September  ^4.     By  the  S.  S.  Cristobal,  at  New  York. 

C'has.   K.   Griffin Cristobal  New  Y'ork  1.500 

X'arious     Cristobal  New  York  600 

Sei'tember  27.      By  the  S.   S.  Hc-likon,  at  New  Y<irk. 

Various     Jamaica  New  Y'ork  450 

Octiiber  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Coflcv,  M  New  Vrrk. 

Pablo   Calvet  &   Co Cristobal  New  Y'ork  2.000 

OiTiiBER   8.      By  the  S.   S.   Mararal,  at   New  York. 

Sonlhern    Sales    Corp Trinidad  New  York  7.3.50 

OcTiiuER   11.      I!y  the  S.   S.  Panama,  at  New  Y'ork. 

I'ltraniares  Corp Cristobal  New  Y'ork  750 

Various    Cristobal  New  York  1.500 

OcTonER  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Essequibo,  at  New  York. 
A.  M.  Capen's  Sons,  Inc.       Y'alparaiso  New  Y'ork  1.950 

OcTMBER    15.     By  the  S.   S.  h'hilajelfhia,  at   New  Y'ork. 

Scholz  &  Co Venezuelan  Ports  New  Y'ork  2,650 

October   18.      By  the  S.   S.  I'anuio,  at   New  York. 
The   Steiger  Trading  Co.        Puerto  Mexico  New  Y'ork  6.300 

X'arioHS     Puerto  Mexico  New  Y'ork  1.200 

October  20.     I'.v  the  S.  S.  Gen.  G.  IV.  Coethals.  at  New  York. 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  2,250 

OtioBER  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Esperanto,  at  New  York, 
("ornha         Plantation         & 

Trading    Co Cristobal  New  Y'ork  1,650 

PONTIANAK 

Seetember  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Slavic  Prince,  at  New  Y'ork. 
\'arious     Singapore  New  Y'ork  124,500 

September  29.     By  the  S.  S.  SUit:,  at  New  York. 
Various    Soerabaya  New  York         108,000 

October   1.     By   the  S.   S.  .'Ircturus,  at  New  Y'trk. 

Various    Soerabaya  New  Y'ork         180,000 

AFRICANS 

Septe.mber  27.      By  the  S.   S.  Rotterdam,  at  New  Y'ork. 
X'arious     Rotterdam  New  Y'ork  47,380 

October   13.      By  the  S.   S.  Kiew  Amsterdam,  at  New  Y'ork. 
\'arious     Rotterdam  New  Y'ork  2,645 

October    17.      By  the   S.   S.   Carmania,  at  New   Y'ork. 
Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc....        Liverpool  New  Y'ork  11.200 

GUTTA  PEECHA 

September  29.     By  the  S.   S.  Sominelsdijk.  at  New  Y'ork. 
Various     BelawanDeli      New  York  26,700 

September  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Altai  Maru,  at  New  York. 
\'arious    Batavia  New  York  53,100 

October  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Lowther  Castle,  at  New  York. 
I-.   I.ittlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York         189,600 

\'arious     Singapore  New  York  63,000 

GUTTAS 

September  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Madioen,  at  New  Y'ork. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited. .       Banjermassin     New  York  57,994 

October  2.      By  the   S.   S.   Sominelsdijk,  at   New  Y'ork. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited..        Banjermassin     New  Y'ork  73.556 

BALATA 

September  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Zecafa,  at  New  York. 
C.   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Cartagena  New  York  1,568 

OiioBER    1.      By  the  S.    S.   Katahdm.   at  New   York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited  St.  L.  du  Maroni  New  York  17,185 

-Vntoine    Chiris    Co West   Indies       New  York  6,095 

October  4.      By  the   S.   S.   Dutch  Amor,  at   New   York. 
.Middletin  &  Co^  Limited       Port  de  Paix     New  York  6,000 

\Vm.   Schall  &  Co Dutch  Guiana    New  York  24,456 

October   8.      By  the  S.    S.  Maraval.  at  New  Y'ork. 
.South      &      Central      Am. 

Comm.    Co Trinidad  New  York  5,850 

Southern    Sales   Corp Trinidad  New  York  20,700 

<;.   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Trinidad  New  York  13,100 

October   15.     By  the  S.  S.  Santa  Marta,  at  New  York. 
\'arious    Cartagena  New  York  2,400 

October    IS.      By  the   S.   S.   Essequibo,  at  New  Y'ork. 
.1.  S.  Semhrada  &  Co Valparaiso  New  York  2,811 

October    18.     By  the  S.  S.  Guiana,  at  New  Y'ork. 
.Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited  New  York  14,190 

OrioBiR  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  G.  IV.  Gnethals.  at  New  York. 

Various     New  Y'ork  650 

GUAYULE 

October    1.      By    rail   at    l-'agle   Pass.   Texas, 
rontineiital  •  Mexican 

Rubber  Co Mexico  New  York  145.000 

October  8.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental  -  Mexican 

Rubber  Co '  Mexico  New  Y'ork  70,000 


T.-lals 

siun. 


673.8S0 
1,800 

2.100 

450 

2,000 

7,350 

2,250 
1,950 
2,650 

7,500 
2,250 

1,650 

124,500 
108,000 
180,000 

47,380 

2,645 

11,200 

26,700 
53,100 

252,600 

57,994 
73.556 

1,568 
23,280 
30,456 

39,650 
2,400 

2,811 

14,190 

650 

145,000 
70,000 


ANTWERP  RUBBER   ARRIVALS 

.\ic.usT   17.     By  the  S.  S    Alhertfille.  from  the  Congo. 

S.ieiele  Anonynie   llunge    (Comptoir  Colonial    Belgika) kilos  22,120 

Soeiete  Anonynie    Ituiige   (.Compagnie  du  Congo   Beige) 42,490 

Soeiete  Anonynie    Btingc    (Plantations   l.acourtl 1,450 

Si.eiele   .\iuiiiyinc   Bunge   t\'arious)    7,726 

Societe   I'oloiiiale    .Vliversoi.se    (Intertropical) 22.640 

Soeiete   Colonial    .Ynver.soise    (S.    .\.    B. ) 3.100 

Creijit    Colonial    \    Coniinercial    (.\nc.    L.    \-    VV.    Van    de    X'elde). 

((■onip;igiiie   tie    Kassai) ; 53.675 

Conitina    65.330 

Narl.iiis    31.139 

Toal  249,670 

Se*temi!Eb  ?Z.     By  the  S.  S.  Anverslille,  from  the  Congo. 

-Soeiete    .\nonynie    Bunge kilos  23,890 

Siciete    .\nonyine    Bunge 7,965 

.Soeiete    .Yiionynie     Bunge 1,800 

Societe   Colo^niale   .Anversoise    (Coinpagnie   du    Kassai) 27,900 


61,555 
Septemiier   28.     By  the  S.   S    Matasi.  from  the  Congo. 

.Societe  Anonynie   Bunge    tConipagnie  du    Kassai) 41,160 

Soeieee  .\iionyme  Bunge  (Coiiipagiiie  du  Kassai) 2,117 

.Soeiete  .Anonynie   Biinf^e    (CoTiip;ignie  du    Kassai) 9,490 

Soeiete  .Ynonyme   Bunge 8,200 

Crcilit   Colonial  &  Commercial    (.Vne.   L.  S:   W.  Vande  Velde) 69,060 

Societe   Coloniale    .Anversoise 20,570 

150.597 
Coi:/f>iled  bv  Grisar  i.'r  Co..  .•hit-.ce'f^. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS 

PORT   OF   NEW   YORK 
IMPORTS 


August 


U  N  M  A  N  UFACT  URED / r-.T  . 

Crude  rubber: 

i*'rom  Belgium    

France    

Netherlands     .... 

Portugal    

England    

Costa    Rica    

Nicaragua    

Trinidad    

Honduras     

Panama    

Argentina     

Mexico    

Bolivia    

Brazil    

Colombia    

Uruguay    

Ecuador    

Peru    

Venezuela    

British  India  .... 
Dutch  Guiana  .  .  . 
Straits  Settlements 
British  E.  Indies. 
Dutch    E.    Indies. 

Hongkong    

China    

Japan    

British  Oceania.  . 
Philippine  Islands 
British    E.    .\frica 


1919 


1920 


Pounds  Value 

129,960  $32,268 


Pounds 
21,243 


Value 

$10,453 


1.760,940 
5,808 


145,342 

1,379 

1,200 

27,269 

5,466 

36,553 

2,598,977 

410 


244,438 
83,976 
11,200 
31,306 
10.375,023 
2.192,867 
35,750 


739,862 
3,147 

'34',ii3 

450 

690 

9.294 

1.576 

12.745 

741,892 

167 


104,489 

36,917 

3,808 

23.626 

4.437,138 

898,694 

13.708 


122,932 

69,237 

1,959,765 

1,623 

23,615 


50,526 

25,859 

793.200 

325 

10,573 


1,530 


918 


19.133 

15,000 

1,317,139 

242,994 

10,911 

10,900 

114,405 


19,500 


8,808 


270,000 

26,i9V,776 

4,052.341 

3.985,146 

22,348 

44,450 

929,600 

959 

15,540 

7,733 


Totals    17,707,364       $7,103,392 


Jelutong   (Ponlianak): 
From  Straits  Settlements 
Dutch    E.    Indies. 


798,999 


$79,622 


Totals 


798,999 


$79,622 


(iutta  percha: 

I'rom  Straits  Settlements  315,971 

Dutch    E.    Indies 

Totals    315.971 

I'rnnn  England    11,349 

raiiania    17,712 

Colombia    25,147 

British    Guiana...  22,806 

Dutch     Guiana...  18.320 

X'eiiezuela    43,769 

Totals     139.103 

Ueclaimcd  and  scrap  rubber  253,060 

Totals,       unmanufac- 
tured      19,214,497 

Manufactures     of     rubber 

and   gutta   percha    

Ruliher  snhilitulL-s, dutiable  18.816 

Chicle      dutiable  245,052 

Totals     263,868 


$65,601 


$65,601 


$11,723 
8,124 
11,762 
17,557 
16,648 
27,328 


39,450,320 

1,825,936 
1.048,965 

2,874,901 

1.109,613 
301,178 

1,410,791 

4.649 

5,643 

325,547 

67,624 

3,409 

2,420 

25,095 

'97,5i6 

12,322,i76 

1,787,894 

1,686,826 

12,538 

23,680 

385,610 

367 

5,400 

3,136 

$17,651,384 


$396,120 
143,987 

$540,107 


$312,937 
56,511 

$369,448 


455 

3,960 

11,130 

25.677 


$110 

1,774 

6,439 

17,655 


$93,142 
$30,058 


41,222 


$25,978 


391,133 


$7,371,815   44,168,367 


$41,855     

3,127     

128,560     264,911 


$173,542 


264,911 


$130,068 

181,647 

$311,715 
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EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 

Alienist 


Manl'factI'Red; 

Autumobile  tires    

Inner  tubes    

Sulid    tires    

All    otlicr    tires 

ISelting     

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber   boots    ttt'rs 

Rubber    sboes    f^ain 

Soles  and   heels    

Druggists'   sundries    

Other  mfrs.    of  rubbei  .  .  . 

Totals,   manufactured. 

Insulated    wire    

l-'ountain  pens.  .  .  .tittmbfr 
Susv>enilers  and  garters.  . 
Ohewing   gum    

lotals     


l'ii\uids 


Unman  I'facti'REd — frfc : 
Reclaimed  and  scrai>  rubber 


Crude   rubber    . . . . 

Balata    

Chicle     

Rubber  substitutes 
Rubber    scra[>    .  . . . 


14,076       $1,037,320 

546,9:5  $64. 85.'^ 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


16.870 
5,900 


.W5 


$8,018 
2,065 


155 


Unmanufactured — free. 
Crude    rubber: 

From  Straits  Settlements.  . 
British    East    Indits. 


Totals     

(iutta    percha     

Rubber     scrap    and     reclaimed.. 
Rubl>er    manufactures.  .  .dutiable 


Manufacti'red; 

Automobile     tires 

Inner  tubes    

Other  tires   

Belting     

Hose    

Packing     

Rwbber    boots    pairs 

Rubber    shoes    pairs 

Soles     and     heels 

Druggists'     sundries     

Other    rubber    manufactures.  .  . 


PORT  OF   BOSTON 
IMPORTS 


19,122 
293,218 


$19,689 


4,603 


43,860 
169,794 


Totals      31.?,340 

Insulated     wire 

Fountain    pens    

Suspenders     and     garters 

Rubber     scrap 80,477 


3,621 
83,530 

$325,097 
$149 


29,702 
7.977 


PORT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 
Manufactured — Irec : 
Crude    rubber: 

From  Nicaragua     1.100  $281 

Honduras     ....^...  

Totals    1.100  $281 

Chicle     6,191  $3,567 

EXPORTS 

Manufactured: 

.\ulomobiIe  tires $8,287 

Inner    lubes    

Solid   tires    

All  other  tires 219 

Belting    2,858 


5,340 
364,860 


Value 
!,U4II,5"7 

211,916 

160,232 
36,576 

170,557 

133.908 
48,029 
18,530 

351,208 
42,853 
94,928 

275,869 


370,200 
17,624 


17,024 


106,466 


336.809 

99,778 

309 

224,366 


$3,591,183 

261,911 

21,445 

221.581 

109,592 

$614,529 


$12,515 


$137,257 

50,640 

2:0 


44,831 


7,000  $3,114 

93,311  21,562 

100,311  $24,676 

96,839  $6.4  i  3 
90.184 

$6,910 

11,269 

506 

3.007 

1,291 

184 

3,786  11,526 

86,145  87,662 

7,114 

3,980 

64,812 

89,931  $198,261 
$15,820 

'.v....  '22.914 

1,571  550 


1,464 
670 


$298 
154 


2,134 


$452 


$57,906 

7,292 

248 

43 

2,299 


August 


ll.ise    

racking    

Rubber   boots    pairs 

K'uliber    shoes    ptiirs 

Soles   and   heels    

Uruggists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals     

Insulated    wire    

l-ountain  pens   

Suspenders    

Chewing   gum    

Scrap    


PORT    OF    SEATTLE 


Unmanufacti'red — free : 
Crude  rubber: 

I'Viim  Canada     

Straits  Settlements 
l>utch    IC.    Indies. 

Hongkong     

.lapan    


11,350 

825,294 

9.100 

160,2110 


Totals     

.lelutong    (Pontianak)    ... 
Uubber    manufactures    .  .  . 

MANUIACTUBtD: 

AulouKihile  tires    

Inner    lubes    

Solid    tires     

All    other    tires 

Helling     

Hose     

Packing    

Rubber    boots    pairs 

Uuliher   sboes    pairs 

Druggists'    sundries    

father  rubber  manufactures 


1.005,944 
66,000 


$405 

324,991 

3. 1 85 

80. 1  00 


$408,681 

$6,600 

320 


223,000  $75,847 

'  89,766  '  32,328 


312,760 


$108,175 


EXPORTS 


537 
3,586 


$41,737 


3.268 
4,575 


1,716 
5,522 
2,436 
6,538 


242 
2 


Totals     

Insulated    wire     . 
F(  untatn   pens    . .  , 

Susi)enders    

Chewing   gum    .  .  . 
Reclaimed    rubber 


nitmbcr 


4,123 
'"156 


$65,792 

$1,085 

83 

1,517 

103 


1,065 


Crude    rubber 


REEXPORTS 


376 


Unmanufactured — free : 
Crude  rubber: 

l-'rom  .Straits  Settlements 
Canada     


PORT  OF  SAN    FRANCISCO 

IMPORTS 


Totals     

Jelufong    (Fontianak) 
Rubber   manufactures 


Manufactured: 

-Automobile    tires     

1  nner  tubes     

Solid   tires    

-Ml    other   tires 

I'elting     

1  lose     

Packing    

Rublier    boots    pairs 

Rubber    sboes    pairs 

.Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals    

I  nsulated     wire 

Fountain    pens.  .. -HKmtc'' 

Suspenders    

Chewing    gum    

UNMANUFACTUItED — free . 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber 


3.415,180 
971 


3.416,151 
20,235 


$1,138,702 
413 

$1,139,115 

$1,214 

1,017 


1,033,170 
1,033,170 


$656,945 

$656,945 

'$r,.S8i 


EXPORTS 


51,658 


$2,066 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AND   CAUCHO   FROM    M-ANAOS   DURING  AUGUST.    1920 


EUROPE 


NEW  YORK 


Exporters  Fine 

C.eneral   Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil . ibi/oj     86,540 

Tancrcdo,  Porto  &  Co 116,964 

Stowell    &    Co 39,980 

Semper  &  Co 24,148 

Obliger  &  Co 9,036 

Companhia   Fluvial    21,925 

Gomes  &  Co 9,180 

Pedro  Manoel  Fuentes 

J.   G.    Araujo    


Medium 

16,218 

9.893 

1,920 

835 

778 


340 


Totals  from  Manaos kilos  307,773 

In  transit  from  Iquitos 


Totals    kilos  307,773 


29,984 


29,984 


Coarse 

8,142 

622 

800 

8,856 

7,943 

"iso 


26,513 


2^,513 


Caucho 

26,100 

86 

9,760 

7.931 

7,060 


1,120 


Totals 

137,000 

127,565 

52,460 

41,770 

24,817 

21,925 

9,670 

'1,126 


52,057        416.327 


Fine 

258,295 

55,13? 

35,348 

'    "5,425 


5,166 


Medium 

17,920 

6.647 

1,197 


52,057       416,327        369,423 


25,764 
23,453 


49,217 


Coarse 
32,019 
26,606 
21,950 


3,441 


84,016 
1,997 


Caucho 
76,766 
17,287 
30,750 


124,803 
35,742 


86,013         160,545 


-^  Grand 

Totals  Totals 

385,000  522,000 

105,677  233,242 

89,245  141,705 

41,770 

5,425  30,242 

21,925 

9.670 

8,607  8.607 
1,120 

593,954  1,010,281 

71,244  71,244 

665,198  1,081.525 


Compiled  by  Stoxuett  &  Co.,  Mandos,  Brazil. 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 


.Tilly 


Unmanifactubed — free : 
India    rubber: 
l'"rom   I'rance    

Netherlands  

Portugal   

I'nited    Kingdom. 

Canada      

Central   .\nicrica. 

Mexico      

Hrazil      

Peru      

( )tlier  South  Am. 

iiritish    E.    Indies. 

Ontch    E.    Indies. 

Other   countries.  . 


1920 


Pounds 


678,016 

174,362 

27,956 

1,155 

2,055,583 


\'alue 


179,562 

40,109,576 

8,707,707 

703.891 


Totals    5;,637,808 

IJalata    105,432 

Guayule    285,548 

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 4,000,945 

Gutta  percha    1.264,364 

Rubber    scrap     1,014,464 


Totals,  manufactured. 
Chicle    (dutiable) 

M.\NUFACTURED---J;f^fl6/i' 

India     rubber     and     gntta 

percha        

India  rubber  substitutes.  . 


59,308,561 
795,190 


$52,776 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE 


UNMANUfAn  IKHD — 

India    rubber: 

Scraj)    and    old 

Reclaimed     

Behing'     

Hi.se>     

Packing'    

Boots'     inirs 

Shoes'     pairs 

Soles    and    heels' 

Tires: 

For  automobiles'  .... 

Casings'     

Inner   tubes^    

Solid  tires' 

All  other  tires' 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries- 
Suspenders  and   garters.. 
Other      rubber      manufac- 
tures'     


752,599 
467,139 


20.396 
131,412 


$78,107 
78,897 

400,377 

59,409 
114,436 


360.8.S7 
378,851 


18,289 
667,754 


1,569,967 

38.816 

74,733 

186,175 

481,692 


$162,368 
61 


$27,585 
65,364 
308,588 
248,502 
140,965 
64,592 
680,518 
113,371 


Totals,  manufactured  1,371,546 
l-ounlain  pens.  . .  .jUMii/Jcr  53,490 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'  


$3,082,609 

$51,542 
659,893 


1,425.751 
33,011 


4,269,123 

473,413 
265,745 
151,160 
188,921 
374,398 

755,487 

1,127.732 
$32,495 
558,791 


EXPORTS   OF  FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE 
Un  MAN  L:  FACT  UREP-- 

India   rubber    

Balata    

(juayule     

Jelutong  (Pontianak)   ... 
Rubber  scrap   


Totals,  unmanufactured 
Manufactured — 
tiutla   percha    

Totals,  nirinuiactured 
India  rubber  substitutes. 
Chide     


437.414 
44,657 

23,286 

$iyy,046 

20,599 
'  3,492 

282,860 
27,700 

1,666 
56,000 

1,875 

$97,544 

15,675 

1.083 

6,020 

169 

505,351 

$223,137 
$3,550 
$3,550 

370,101 

$120,491 
$258 

'  2,456 
11.020 

$258 

$1,052 

1,112 

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER 


GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS   TERRITORIES 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


OF 


Manufactured — 
To   .Maska: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing     

Moots  and   shoes. /'otr.r 
Other    rubber   goods.. 


Totals    

Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing  

Automobile   tires    .... 

Other   tires    

Otiicr   rubber    


To 


To 


5,721 


5,721 


Totals     

P..rto  Rico; 
Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing     

.Xutomobile  tires    .... 

(  Ithcr    tires    

( tlbei     rulibcr    g(  ods.  . 


$8,678 
15.574 
6.657 

$30,909 


$6,740 

43,811 

1,841 

11,333 

$63,725 


$3,761 

132,865 

1.348 

21,754 


12,333 


$10,648 
32.635 
14.289 


12,333 


$57,57 


$14.64< 

137.031 

2,564 

14,73J 

$168,96* 


$9,447 

2.tO,738 

24,187 

55.583 


Totals     

To   Philippine  Islands 


$159,728 

latrd  as   foreign  commerce 

'Details    of    exports    of    domestic    merchandise    liy 
1920,  arc  given  on  pages  68-69  of  October  issue. 


$319,955 

countries    durin?    July, 
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UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS) 


1920  Hantalions         Paras 

lanuarv    tons  17.799  2.620 

i'ebruarv    29,681  2,456 

.March   ' 28,533  2,463 

April     21.036  1,893 

May    24.443  2,025 

lune   12.911  1.352 

luly     14.69?  1.115 

August    12,730  590 

Scplembcr   10,974  459 

Totals,  9  months.   1920 172.80Z  14.973 

Totals,  9  months,    1919 131,853  20,060 

Cvmtilcd  by  The  Rubber  Association   of  America,  In^ 


Manicoba 

.Mis- 

Totals 

Centrals 

Ouayule 

Balata 

cellaneous 
Gum 

Waste 

Grosso 

1920 

1919 

8-1 

111 

21,351 

7.235 

558 

265 

34 

32.994 

17.456 

514 

23 

114 

3 

113 

983 

1,252 

33,998 

28,223 

628 

29 

79 

10 

22 

812 

448 

24,957 

28,146 

66r 

95 

113 

45 

1,059 

224 

28,666 

16.348 

427 

27 

164 

7 

552 

164 

15.604 

16.319 

34 

40 

8 

1.-83 

312 

17.487 

17.965 

13 

75 

lib 

67 

1,135 

300 

15,066 

11.067 

99 

8 

74 

22 

44 

516 

218 

12,414 

14,036 

3,756 

673 

734 

35 

306 

6.340 

2,918 

202.537 

156,795 

2,036 

1,136 

1.453 

257 

156,795 

Official  India  Rubber  Statistics  for  the  United  States 


CALENDAR    YEAR     1919 


INDIA  RUBBER 

IMPORTS   OF   CRUDE   INDIA   RUBBER   BY   COUN- 
TRIES   (FREE) 

I'rom —                                      Pounils  \  alue 

HL'ROPt — 

IlclBium     655,001  $272,499 

France     2.410.319  752,579 

Netherlands     2,637.665  1,276.060 

Portugal      87,422  24,470 

l-'nited    Kir.gdom — 

England     60,159.954  28.657.525 

Scotland     91 .940  29.975 

Totals.     Europe 66,042,301  $31,013,108 

XoKTH  America — 

British     Honduras 454  $113 

Canada    5,320,540  2,530.295 

Central  American  States — 

Costa     Rica 35.332  14.337 

Guatemala     12.289  3,336 

Honduras     17,038  5.648 

Nicaragua     267,378  78.482 

Panama     89,127  33,884 

Salv.idor     27.209  16,346 

Mexico    963.242  306.307 

Wcst   Indies — 
British — 

Trinidad     and     To- 
bago              161.925  41,400 

Other    British 1,235  375 

Haiti      1,000  400 

Totals,  North  America     6,896,769  $3,030,923 

South  America — 

ArtEcntina     9(i,24n  $44,616 

Bolivia     268,253  110,931 

Brazil     58.845,384  20,828.269 

Chile      56,357  28,072 

Colombia     699,790  273.975 

Ecuador    476,225  139.265 

Ciuiana — 

British     18.930  I5-.920 

Dutch     31,306  28,626 

Peru     4,567,002  1,501,854 

Uruguay     230,076  1 40,364 

Venezuela     521,573  219,193 

TolaI>,  South  America  65,811,136  $23,331,085 

Asia — 

China 296.172  $131,582 

East   Indies — 
British — 

India      4,896,061  2,077.192 

Straits     Scttlem'ls.267,295,344  105,788,564 

Other    57,432,831  23,786.387 

Dutch     61.260,330  24,600,493 

Hongkong    994,968  374,795 

Japan     2,808,888  1,095.496 

Totals,     Asia 394,984,594  $157,854,509 

Oceania — 

Philippine    Islands 983.987  $394,507 

Afiica — 

Belgian    Congo 67,020  $12,686 

British  West   Africa...         858,688  129.516 

French    Africa    295.926  ■''3.779 

Tnlals.    Africa    1,221.634  $195,981 

Calendar    year,    1919.  .  .535.940.421  $215,820,113 

Calendar   Vear.    1918.  .  .3:5.9.S9..10S  146.378.313 

Fiscal    vea'r.    1017-18.  .  .389.599.015  202.800.392 

Fiscal    vcar.    1916-1 7.  .  .333.373.711  189.328.674 

Fiscal   year.    1915-16. .  .267.775.557  155,044.790 


Fiscal    year.    1914-15.  ..  1  72.068.428  $83,030,269 

Fiscal   vear,    1913-14. ..  131.995.742  71.219,851 

Fiscal   year,    1912-13.  ..  1 13.384.359  90.170.316 

Fiscal    year.    191 1-12.  ..  110.210.1  73  93.013.255 

Fiscal    vear,    1910-11...    72.046.260  76.244.603 

Fiscal   year.    1909-10.  ..  101.044.681  101.078.825 

Fiscal    vear.    1908-09...    88.359,895  61,709,723 

Fiscal    vear.    1907-08...    62.233.160  36.613,185 

Fiscal    vear,    1906-07...    76.063.838  58.919.981 

Fiscal    year,    1905-06...    57.844.345  45.114.450 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    INDIA    RUBBER    BY    CUS- 

TOMS  DISTRICTS   (FREE) 

.\! —                                               Pounds  \'alue 

.Massachusetts 3.097.900  $905,74" 

New  York   368,146,386  150,168,723 

New  Orleans 130,693  40,715 

Arizona    982  297 

San  Antonio    280,068  87,733 

San  Francisco   60,209,143  23,787,035 

Southern  California 12,908  4,293 

Washington   64,556,132  26,027.058 

Buffalo    1,674.851  815,505 

Dakota   6,982,443  2.788.318 

Michigan   3.053.100  977,903 

Ohio  26,900,838  9,838,974 

St.   Lawrence   121.019  52.071 

Vermont    640.793  275,681 

Colorado   133,165  50,060 

Calendar    year,    1  919.  ..  535,940,421     $215,820,113 


IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURES    OF    INDIA    RUB- 
BER   AND    GUTTA    PERCHA    BY    COUNTRIES 

(DUTIABLE) 
[-\-     indicates    increase;    —    in<licates    decrease, 
compared    with    the    |)reC'jding    year.  1 

From —  Value 
Europe — 

Belgium    $214-f 

France    5,668-f 

Germany    43  + 

Ciibraltar    1  + 

Italy     298— 

United    Kingdom- 
England    480,642  + 

Scotland    30.542  + 

Ireland    164 — 

Total,  Europe    $517,572 

North  Amicrica — 

Canada    $406,947  + 

West  Indies — 
British- 
Barbados    10  + 

Cuba    343  + 

Total.    North    America $407,300 

South   America — 

Argentina    $337  + 

Brazil    '1  + 

Vcnezuela    230  + 

Total,    South    .\merica $638 

.\s;a — 

China    J2 

HonKkong    ,     „2 

.Tapan 30,5.50 

Tr-tal.    Asia    $30,561 

Oceania— 

Australia *I4-+- 

Tolal,   Calendar   year,    1919 $956,085 

Total,   Calendar  year,    1918 445,332 


Gulta 
Percha 

Fiscal   year,   1917-18 $16,978 

Fiscal   vcar.  1916-17 173.975 

Fiscal  vear.   1915-16 57.875 

Fiscal  vear.   1914-15 10.841 

Fiscal  year.   1913-14 42.023 

Fiscal  vear.   1912-13 77.300 

Fiscal  vear,   1911-12 41,098 

Fiscal   year,    1910-11 61,283 

Fi.scal   vear,   1909-10 80,567 

Fiscal   year,    1902-09 71,819 

Fiscal  year,    1907-08 93,545 

IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURES    OF 
BER  AND  GUTTA  PERCHA   BY 
DISTRICTS    (DUTIABLE 
At  — 
Maine  and  New   Hamoshire 

India 

Rubber 

$599,763 

608.954 

398.020 

791.281 

1.517.789 

1.217.236 

874,736 

875,125 

1,154.347 

1.391.770 

1.956.590 

INDIA    RUB- 
CUSTOMS 

Value 
$965 

Maryland    .  . . 

?  13' 

Massachusetts 

39  44' 

New  York   .  . . 

5 '8  957 

Philadelphia   . 

1  '69 

Rl'ode  Islan.I 
South  Carolina 
Florida    

'637 

71 

.    .              138 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

111 

3. '38 

Oregon     

17 

14,651 

164 

1  165 

Buftalo    

- . .     245.428 
85  186 

Chicago 

Dakota     

295 

13,135 

Montana  and 
Ohio    

Idaho i. 

205 

10.053 

43 

2,520 

312 

921 

5 

T^ittsl'urgh    .    . 

4  854 

.  .  .  .              161 

Total $956,085 

REEXPORTS    OF    IMPORTED    CRUDE  INDIA 
RUBBER 

To--  Pounds  \'alue 

Austria    179.952  $77,992 

Denmark   65.0.50  32.500 

France   7.575  4,800 

Geimanv      322,650  135,310 

Norway' 525  336 

Spain    1.900  857 

Snellen    150  280 

Switzerland    357  209 

I'liiteil   Kinsdom — England.  39.550  14,343 

Canada    .  .  .'. 4.142.665  1.752.034 

Mexico    14(1.567  67.700 

Cuba    71.707  33,927 

Chile    1,355  93S 

Japan     28.652  19.3(0 

Australia     103,131  65,043 

CiVn.lar   vear,    1919 5,111,786        $2,205,629 

(  alendar   year,    1918 6,150,755  3,133,622 

Fiscal    year,    1917-18 8,208,280  4,274,543 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17 12.355.898  7,304.820 

Fiscal    year.    1915-16 4.662.889  2.661.331 

Fiscal    vear,    1914-15 6.383.145  3.361.107 

Fiscal    year.    1913-14 3,747.749  2.398.1.50 

Fiscal    'year.    1912-13 5.272.387  4.476.379 

Fiscal   'vear.    1911-12 5.610.951  4.890,905 

Fis-al    'year.    1910-11 5.267.588  5.439.2S; 

Fiscal    vear.    1O09-10 6.492.947  7,629.38il 

Fiscal    vear.    1908-09 3.791.971  2.964.496 

Fiscal   'vear.    1907-08 4.110.667  2.994.208 

Fiscal  year.    1906-07 4.215,350  3,593,912 
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REEXPORTS      OF     MANUFACTURES      OF  INDIA 
RUBBER   AND   GUTTA  PERCHA 

To—  Value 

Denmark   $8,200 

Sweden    5,538 

United    Kingdom — England    21,571 

Canada    2,570 

Mexico    40 

Cuba    1,040 

Chile    188 

Vene/ueia    85 

Japan    511 

Calendar  year,  1919 $39,743 

Calendar  year,  1918 40,101 

Gutta  India 

Percha  Rubber 

Fiscal    year,    1917-18 $18,216  $13,563 

Fiscal   year,    1916-17 421  10,905 

Fiscal    year,    1915-16 537  38,649 

Fiscal   year,    1914-15 7,489 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14 7,638 

Fiscal    year,    191213 7,973 

Fiscal    vear,    1911-12 65  6,681 

Fiscal    Vear,    1910-11 8,687  29,356 

Fiscal    vcar,    1909-10 13,568 

Fiscal    year.    1908-09 36,401 

Fiscal    vear,    1907-08 176,129 

Fiscal   year.    1906-07 32.712 

GUTTA   PERCHA 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  GUTTA  PERCHA  BY  COUN- 
TRIES  (FREE) 

From —                                          Pounds  Value 
Europe — 

France    44,800  $9,311 

United  Kingdom — 

England    256,914  54,219 

Totals,    Europe 301,714  $63,530 

North  America — 

Canada    58,393  $17,580 

Asia  - 

East   Indies — 
British- 
Straits    Settlem'nts    4,576,880  $764,907 

Dutch    1,286,069  184,477 

Japan     20O  40 

Totals.    Asia 5.863.149  $949,424 

Oceania — 

Philippine    Islands 7.491  $1,750 

Africa — 
British^ 

West    Africa 265,071  $36,414 

Calendar  year,   1919...     6.495,818         $1,068,698 

Calendar  year,   1918...      1.207.986  225,922 

Fiscal    year,    1917-18...      1,151,312  147,323 

Fiscal   year,    1916-17...      2,021,794  332,223 

Fiscal    vear,    1915-16...      3,188,449  342,226 

Fiscal    year,    1914-15...      1.618,214  230,750 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14...      1,846,109  323,567 

Fiscal   vear,    1912-13...         480,853  167,313 

Fiscal    year,    1911-12...      1,204,406  225,797 

Fiscal    year,    1910-11...      1,648,921  390,548 

Fiscal    vear,    1909-10...         784,501  167,873 

Fistal    v.-ar.    1908-09...         255,559  82,136 

Fiscal    year,    1907-08...         188,610  100,305 

Fiscal   year,    1906-07...         546,890  201,339 

Fiscal   year,    1905-06...         500,770  188,161 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE    GUTTA    PERCHA   BY    CUS- 
TOMS  DISTRICTS    (FREE) 

At —                                               Pounds  Value 

New    York     6,131,188  $988,971 

San    Francisco    195,833  48,867 

Washington      168,193  30,663 

Michigan     604  197 

Calendar    year,    1919...      6,495,818  $1,068,698 

REEXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  GUTTA  PERCHA 

To —                                           Pounds  Value 

Scotland      10,205  $2,179 

Canada      2,450  1.432 

Calendar  vear.    1919...           12.655  $3,611 

Calendar   vear.   1918...         126.731  29,015 

Fiscal   year,    1917-18...         202,646  47,211 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17..  .                763  558 

Fiscal    year,    1915-16...           60,023  11,446 

Fiscal    year,    1914-15...             9.457  4.603 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14...           14,649  5,255 

Fiscal   year,    1912-13...           22,352  2,665 

Fiscal    year,    1911-12...               1,011  945 

Fiscal    year,    1910-11...           62,391  19,235 

Fiscal   vear,    1909-10...           74.137  13,886 

Fiscal    year,    1908^9.  .  .             9,370  3,730 

Fiscal   year,    1907-08 

Fiscal   year.    1906-07...             5,000  7O0 


GUAYULE 

IMPORTS   OF  GUAYTTLE   BY   COUNTRIES    (FREE) 
From  I'l  iinds  Value 

North  A.mkric.\  — 

Mexico      3,204,224  $760,690 

Calendar  year.  1919., 
Calendar  year,  1918.. 
Fiscal  year.  1917-18., 
Fiscal  vear.  1916-17.  . 
Fiscal  year.  1915-16.  . 
Fiscal  year,  1914-15.  . 
Fiscal  year.  1913-14.. 
Fiscal  year.  1912-13.. 
Fiscal  vcar.  1911-12., 
Fiscal    vear.    1910-11.. 


$760,690 
413,484 

1,341,095 
764,484 
880,813 

1,441,367 
607.1176 

4,345.088 

6,463,787 
10,443,157 


IMPORTS  OF  GUAYULE  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 

(FREE) 

At —  Pounds  Value 

.Vew    York    140,043  $22,233 

San  Antonio    3.064.181  738,457 

Calendar   year.    1919. 


3.204,224 


REEXPORTS    OF    GUAYULE 
To^  Pounds 

United  Kin.gdom- 


$760,690 


Valu 


England    

Canada    

2,206 
4 

$620 
1 

Calendar  year,    1919., 
Calendar  year,    1918.. 

2.210 
9,778 

$621 
2.936 

JELU 

(PONT 

IMPORTS  OF  JELUTONG 

I'roni  — 
EuRt.l'K  — 

England     

TONG 

IANAK) 
BY  COUNTRI 

Pounds 

164.523 

164.523 

351.791 

ES   (FREE) 
Value 

$25,399 

Totals,    Europe 

XoHTH  America — 

$25,399 
$114,824 

Totals,    North    Anieric 

South   America — 

Brazil      

1         351.791 
52.381 

$114,824 
$5,409 

Totals,    South    .Americ; 

.\SIA— 

East   India — 
British— 

Straits     Settlem'nt 
Dutch 

1          52,381 

s  13,485,039 

4,568,968 

40,000 

$5,409 

$1,590,215 

474.117 

4.0O0 

Totals.    Asia    

Calendar    year,    1919.  . 
Calendar   year,    1918.. 
Fiscal   year,    1917-18.. 
Fiscal   year,    1916-17.. 
Fiscal   year,    1915-16.. 
Fiscal   vcar,    1914-15.. 
Fiscal   year,    1913-14.. 
Fiscal   year,    1912-13.. 
Fiscal   year,    1911-12.. 
Fiscal    year,    1910-11.. 
Fiscal    year,    1909-10.. 
Fiscal   year,    1908-09.  . 
Fiscal   vear,    1907-08.  . 
Fiscal    year,    1906-07.. 

IMPORTS   OF  JELUTO 
TRICT8 

.Vew    York    

18,094,007 

18,662,702 
9,932,476 
7,481,292 

27,858,335 
14,851,264 
24,926,571 
45,345,338 
48,795,268 
51,420,872 
52,392,444 
24,826,296 
22.803,303 
28,437,660 

NG    BY    CUSTC 

(FREE) 

Pounds 

.    16,516,505 

508,812 

1,637,385 

18,662,702 

OF  JELUTONG 

PnuTids 
163,034 

$2,068,332 

$2,213,964 
683,551 
474,366 

1,322,262 
731,995 
1,155,402 
2,174,441 
2,255,050 
2,872,633 
2,419,223 
852.372 
1.039.776 
1,085.098 

)MS    DIS- 

Value 
$2,019,121 
37,972 
156,871 

$2,213,964 

Value 
$''6  873 

Washington      

Calendar   year,    1919.. 

REEXPORTS 

To- 
Canada    . .           

BALATA 

IMPORTS    OF    BALATA   BY    COUNTRIES    (FREE) 

Prom —  Pounds  Value 

Europe — 

United   Kingdom — 

England      132,565  $122,563 

ToUls,    Europe 132,565  $122,563 

North    .\merica — 

Canada    5,900  $3,127 

Central  American  State* — 

Panama     250.433  102.794 

West    Indies — 
British- 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  187  112 

Haiti      24,354  22,295 

Totals,  North  America.        280,874  $128,328 


SolIM     -\Mr.RICA — 

Brazil     2,637  $1,960 

Colombia    197.113  89.425 

Ecuador    11.100  4.610 

Ciuiana — 

British     136,910  106.711 

Dutch    224.970  187.843 

Peru      1.50O  446 

Venezuela    360,506  227.397 

Totals.  South  .\merica  934.736  $618,392 
Asia — 

East  Indies — 

British — 

.Straits     Settlem'nts  600  $240 

Other   British    279,359  67,515 

Totals.    Asia 279.959  $67,755 

Calendar   year.    1919...  1,628.134  $937,038 

Calendar   year.    1918...  1.547,338  836,383 

Fiscal    year,    1917-18...  2,449,881  1,278,610 

Fivcal    vear,    191617...  3,287,445  1,649,452 

Fiscal    vear,    1915-16...  2,544,405  996,102 

Fiscal    year,    1914-15...  2,472,224  963,384 

Fiscal    year.    1913-14...  1,533,024  793,126 

Fiscal    year,    1912-13...  1,318,598  766,772 

Fiscal   year,    1911-12...  1,517,066  984,012 

Fiscal    year,    1910-11...  878,305  624,702 

Fiscal   year.    1909-10...  399,003  196,878 

Fiscal   year,    1908-09...  1,157,018  522,872 

Fiscal    year.    1907-08...  584,582  276,756 

Fiscal    year.    1906-07...  799,029  305,041 

Fiscal    year.    1905-06...  374,220  152,689 

IMPORTS    OF    BALATA    BY   CUSTOMS    DISTRICTS 
(FREE) 

At —  Pounds  Value 

New   York 1,342,275  $866,156 

Buffalo    6,900  3,127 

Dakota     279,359  67,515 

Vermont     600  240 

Calendar   year,    1919...  1.629.134  $937,038 

REEXPORTS  OF  BALATA 

_  To —  Pounds  Value 
Europe — 

Germany    11.000  $5,200 

United  Kingdom — 

England' 278,222  158,021 

Totals,     Europe 289,222  $163,221 

North  America — 

Canada    13,774  $8,092 

Miquelon,  I^ngley,  etc.  1,530  520 

Totals,  North  America  15,304  $8,612 
South   America — 

Uruguay     551  $549 

Asia — 

Japan     46,400  $33,736 

Calendar  year,    1919...  351,477  $206,118 

Calendar  year,    1918...  706,185  436,252 

Fiscal   year,    1917-18...  473.915  303,338 

Fiscal   year.    1916-17...  879,765  474,538 

Fiscal   year,    1915-16...  667,168  245,329 

Fi.scal    vear,    191415...  1,076.619  426,735 

Fiscal   vear,    1913-14...  223,983  127,139 

Fiscal   vear,    1912-13...  118,334  77,963 

Fiscal   vear,    1911-12...  62,529  38,423 

Fiscal    year,    1910-11...  264,589  235. .S75 

Fiscal   vear,    1909-10 42,750 

Fiscal   year.    1908-09 223,907 

Fi.scal   vear.    190708 18.741 

Fiscal    vear,    1906-07 12,659 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

EXPORTS  OF  RECLAIMED  RUBBER  BY  COUN. 
TRIES 

To —  Pounds  Value 
Europe — 

Belgium     13,468  $2,400 

France    180,570  26,574 

Italy    11.375  1,916 

Netherlands     127.915  25,900 

Sweden     143,858  23,837 

United  Kingdom — 

England     321.504  53,906 

Scotland     448,000  73,297 

Totals,     Europe 1,246,690  $207,830 

-Vortii  America — 

Canada      3,750,138  $619,524 

West   Indies — - 

Cuba     30  15 

Totals,    North    America     3,750,168  $619,539 

Asia — 

East  Indies — 
British — 
Straits    Settlem'nts  20,000  $3,575 

Japan     46,574  7,397 

Totals,    Asia 66,574  $10,972 

Africa — 
British- 
South    Africa 7,200  $1,597 

Calendar   year,   1919...     5,070,632  $83»,938 
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Calendar  year,    1918...  2.904,234 

Fisral    year.    191718...  3,284.958 

Fiscal   year,    191617...  4.938.991 

Fiscal    ye.nr.    191516...  6,406,946 

Fiscal    year,    191415...  5.970,380 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14...  5.583.860 

Fiscal   year,    191J13...  5,413,247 

Fiscal   year.    1911-12...  5.397.806 

Fiscal   year.    1910-11...  4.994.527 

Fiscal   year,    1909-10...  3,622.556 

Fiscal   year.    1908-09...  3,196,551 

Fiscal   year,    1907-08...  2,947,974 

Fiscal   year.    1906-07...  4.550.788 

Fiscal   year.    1905  06...  4,084,696 

Fiscal   year,    1904-05...  a 

(a)  Not  officially  reported. 

EXPORTS    OF     RECLAIMZD     RUBBER 
TOMS   DISTRICTS 

At —  Pounds 

Massachufetts    2,817 

New  York   1,115.990 

Philadelphia     201.657 

Nev:   Orleans    30 

Buffalo    2,115.600 

Michigan    352.259 

St.   Lawrence    395,041 

Vermont     887,238 

Calendar   year,    1919...  5,070,632 


$502,176 
567,278 
814.199 
871,262 
822,561 
834.440 
932,904 
875.501 
781,650 
535,795 
414,861 
418.738 
665. lOi 
511,843 
522.902 


Valve 

S563 

186,773 

33,063 

15 

355,976 

57,963 

65,876 

141,709 

$839,938 


SUBSTITUTES,    ELASTICON,    ETC. 

IMPORTS    OF    ELASTICON     AND    SIMILAR    SUB- 
STITUTES   FOR    INDIA    RUBBER    BY    COUN- 
TRIES    (DUTIABLE) 

From —                                        Pounds  Value 
Europe — 

France    HO  $95 

United   Kingdom — 

England    166,040  12.816 

Totals,   Europe 166,150  $12,911 

North  America — 

Canada   '0  J^' 

Aha — 

East  Indies — 
British — 

Straits     Settlem'nts        225,663  $34,987 

Dutch    269 29 

Totals.    Asia 225,932  $35,016 

Calendar  year.    1919...         392.092  $47,966 

Calendar  year.    1918 383.497 

Fiscal   year.    1917-18 136.438 

Fiscal    year.    1916-17 39,815 

Fiscal   year.    1915-16 16.17'J 

Fiscal    year.    1914-15 30.349 

Fiscal   year.    1913-14 »7-6« 

Fiscal    year.    1912-13 57,452 

Fiscal    year,    1911-12 ,?-'Jm 

Fiscal    year,    1910-11 \\if,\ 

Fiscal   year.    1909-10 11^.516 

Fiscal    year,    1908-09 60.625 

Fiscal    year,    1907-08 27.000 

mPOHTS    OF    ELASTICON    AND    SIMILAR    SUB- 
STITUTES  OF    INDIA   BUB-BFK    BY   CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS  (DUTIABLE) 

A,_                                           Pounds  Value 

Massachusetts     112.000  $4,015 

New  York    100,866  12,400 

Porto   Rico    16  6 

San    Francisco 179.200  31,506 

Buffalo    ^ 39 

Calendar  year,   1919...        392,092  $47,966 

REEXPORTS      OF      ELASTICON      AND      SIMILAR 

SUBSTITUTES     OF     INDIA     RUBBER     BY 

COUNTRIES 

-[-,j_                                        Pounds  Value 

Canada    "  $202 

British    South   Africa.... 305 155 

Calendar  year.  1919...               375  $357 

Calendar  year.   1918 65.765 

Fiscal  year.   1917-18 11.09» 


SCRAP   RUBBER 

IMPORTS    OF    SCRAP    RUBBER    BY    COUNTRIES 

(FREE) 

Frtmi —                                      Pounds  Value 

F.l'ROPE — 

France     1,453.606  $134,663 

Italy    366,852  102,483 

United  Kingdom — 

England    2,178.756  146.527 

Totals,   Europe    3.999.214  $383,673 

NoWTH   Amekica 

Ilritish    Honduras    226  545 

('anarla    5,585,397  384,2:7 

Central  American  .States- — 

Nicaragua     3,580  1,061 

Panama    49,935  1,875 

Mexico    6,222  341 

Newfoundland  and  Lalv 

radnr    96,350  5,918 

West   Indies — 
British- 
Jamaica     13.270  276 

Trinidad  and  Tobago          3,336  48 

Other   British    2.270  78 

Cuba    923  710  40.677 

Dominican    Republic...             8,671  510 

Totals,    North    America     6,692,967  $435,076 


South   America — 
Guiana — 

British     60  $3 

Venezuela     16,163  840 

Totals,    South    America  16,223  843 
Asia  - 

Other   British    East   In- 
dies      2,921  $1,168 

OCIAMIA 

New  Zealand   65.766  $4,849 

Philippine  Islands    ....  134  10 

Totals,  Oceania 65,900  $4,859 

Calendar   year,    1919...  10,777.225  $825,619 

Calendar  year.    1918...  8.526.420  645,581 

Fiscal   year,    1917-18...  13.980.303  1.019.222 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17...  20.517,328  1,569.448 

Fiscal    year,    1915-16...  16.371.573  1,271.903 

Fisral    year,    1914-15...  11.006,928  726.914 

Fiscal   year,    1913-14...  25.958.261  2.063,198 

Fiscal   year.    1912-13...  43,385,456  3.709,238 

Fiscal    year,    1911-12...  26.293.192  2,095,605 

Fiscal    year,    1910-11...  26.948.000  2.334,870 

Fiscal    year.    1909-10...  37.364.671  2.998,697 

Fiscal    vear,    1908-09...  20.497,695  1,543.267 

Fiscal   vear,    1907-08...  16.331.035  1.496,822 

Fiscal    year.    1906-07...  29.335,193  2.607,987 

IMPORTS  OF  SCRAP  RUBBER  BY  CUSTOMS  DIS- 

TRICTS  (FREE) 

At Pounds  Value 

Maine    and    New    Hamp- 
shire      1,011,246  $74,740 

Massachusetts    62,303  3  174 

New  York    4,957,746  426,986 

Philadelphia   78-681  6.130 

Florida    59,190  2.293 

San  Antonio   ''00  40 

San  Francisco 68.166  4.929 

Washington    96.919  4,029 

liufTalo    2,208.652  156,406 

Chicago    107,672  6,545 

Dakota  41,845  3,101 

Dul'ith   and    Superior....  54,200  556 

Michigan     593,134  26,268 

Ohio    134  10 

St.  Lawrence   1,057.268  80.787 

Vermimt  _  379^69     29,625 

Calendar   year,    1919,..  10,777,225  $825,619 
EXPORTS    OF    SCRAP    RUBBER    BY    COUNTTBIES 

-]•„_  Pounds  Value 
Ei'i^rF  — 

Belgium    88.580  $13,130 

Denmark   129.600  22.090 


France     603,099  $100,015 

C.erm.-ny    201,000  29,204 

Italy    22,400  3.136 

Netherlands   1.283,640  127,062 

Norway    40,000  2,500 

Spain    27,202  3,220 

Sweden    188,640  31,150 

l^rited   Kingdom — 

England    .• 1,488,874  189.422 

Scotland   447.981  42.988 

Tot.als,  Europe    4,521.016  $563,917 

'*'*ORTH     .\MERICA — 

Canada    2.316,488  $178,578 

Central  American  States — 

Panama    321  71 

Mexico    500  35 

West    Indies — 

Cuba   105  10 

"Virgin      Islands      of 

United  States   112  12- 

Totals,  North  America.  2,317,526  $178,706 
Asia — ■ 

China     49  $14 

Japan    1,453,462  66,356 

Totals,  Asia   1,453,511  $66,37CK 

Calendar   year,   1919...  8,292,053  $808,993 

Calendar   year,    1918...  2,931,929  287,883 

Fiscal   year,    1917-18...  2,117,257  235.811 

Fiscal   year.    1916-17...  3,696.661  415,526- 

Fiscal   year,    1915-16...  3.904,715  400,148 

Fiscal   year,    1914-15...  2,422.091  291,421 

Fiscal   year,    1913-14...  6,207.672  598.287 

Fiscal    year.    1912-13...  7,269.465  880,442' 

Fiscal   year,    1911-12...  7,336,984  780,188 

Fiscal    vear,    1910-11...  7,049,729  723,664 

Fiscal    'vear,    1919-10...  6,143.610  578.944 

Fiscal   vear,    190809...  4,071,795  402,897 

Fiscal    year,    1907-08,,.  4,255.789  449,727 

Fiscal    year,    1906-07...  4,756.621  548,695 

EXPORTS   OF   SCRAP   RUBBER   BY   CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS 

At    -  Pounds  Value 

Ceorgia    147  $42 

Maine    and    New    Hamp- 

.hire  15,037  549- 

Massachusetts    331,565  33,741 

^"c>v  York    3,968.535  508,363 

Philadelphia    255,311  23,716 

-•■w  Orleans 321  71 

Hawaii   155.143  4,277 

San   Francisco    359,087  15,815 

Washington    1.005,918  46.093 

I'l.ffalo    737,430  72,036 

Dakota    "0  15 

Michigan   492,950  31,812 

Montana   and   Idaho 2.790  3.018 

St    Lawrence 556,219  34,337 

Vermont   411,530  35,108 

Calendar  year.  1919...  8,292.053  $808,993 
REEXPORTS    OF    SCRAP    RUBBER 

To Pourds  Value 

riermanv   900  $180 

Canada    970     26 

Calendar   year,   1919...  1,8'0  206 

Calendar  year,    1918...  58.574  16.032 

Fiscal   year,    1917-18...  74  497  16,965 

Fiscal   year,   1916-17...  1626  215 

Fiscal  year,   1915-16...  9.204  734 

Fiscal   year,    1914-15...  3  483  373 

I-i...al    year,    1913-14...  24.295  2,450 

Fiscal    year.    1912-13...  87,930  10.723 

Fiscal   year,    1911-12...  302,105  28,196 

Fiscal   year,   1910-11...  401.231  43,338- 

Fisral    year,    190910...  61.395  5,373 

v-s-.al   vear,    1918-09...  38,516  2,093 

Fisral   year.   1907-08...  21.713  2,943- 

Fiscal  year,    1906-07...  105.463  9,444 

Xotc.— Details   of  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise   by    countries     for     the     calendar    year    1918,. 

were  given  on  pages  736,  737  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber  World,   September   1,   1920. 
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Sliot-s 


Pairs 
7 

27,128 

84,458 

91,298 

12 

12 


36 
11 


557 
110 
116 
5 
20 
420 


Calendar  year,  1919. 
yCalendar  year.  1918. 
Fiscal    year,    1917-18 

year, 

year, 

year, 

year, 

year. 


Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 


191617. 
1915-10. 
1914-15. 
1913-14. 
1912-13. 


Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 


year, 

year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year. 


1911-12. 
1910-11. 
1909-lP. 
1908-09. 
1907-08. 
190607. 
190506. 
1904-05. 
1903-04. 
1 902-03. 
1901-02. 
1900-01. 


$6,100,460 
4,525,243 
4,578.396 
3,532.383 
2,986.953 
1,807,848 
2,372,887 
2,605.551 


$2,315,484 

2,163,416 

1,960,825 

1,498,445 

1,347.775 

1,253.369 

1,221,159 

994.100 

880.010 

819,985 

634,146 

565,726 


8,951 

52 

12,757 

1,650 

2,515 

82 

23,516 

174 

""595 
6.628 

261,110 
772,586 
1,559,598 
600,455 
720,130 
318,727 
101.361 
109,528 


Value 

$28 

82,374 

2i8!i43 

230,126 

31 

30 

'  '"iso 
47 


1,674 

443 

544 

40 

113 

2,317 


26,604 
291 

42,917 
4.808 

11,360 
233 

68,153 
234 

"i;927 
22,127 


Pairs 


8,426 


1,021,310 

4,200,476 

35,913 

114 


Vahi 


$10,631 

677ii38 

3,324,573 

30,494 

142 


409 


EXPORTS    OF    UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    GOODS,   CALENDAR 

Helnni;. 

Hose,  an  1 

Packing 

Value 

From — 

Georgia    $3,524 

Maine  and  New  Hami>- 

shire     28,817 

Maryland    128,766 

Massachusetts    56,992 

New   York    3,963,008 

Philadelpliia    221,477 

Porto  Rico   3,424 

Virginia     75 

Rhode  Island 

Florida    14,919 

Galveston     4,723 

Mobile    2,455 

New   Orleans    52,428 

Sabine    18,284 

Arizona    101,065 

El    Paso    55,457 

San   Antonio    188,530 

Alaska    1,125 

Hawaii    

Oregon     404 

San    Francisco    750,917 

Southern  California  .  . .  5,353 

Washington    75,328 

Buffalo    133,128 

Dakota     74,201 

Duhith    and    Superior.  .  25,004 

Michii^an     55,662 

M''ntana  and  Idaho.  .  .  .  1.202 

Ohio     1,095 

St.    Lawrence    80,477 

Vermont    49,620 


21,131 
72,414 

16,628 

4,821 

560 


164,796 

1,435 

51,365 

19,218 

45,474 

1,405 

671 

1 

"i!474 
122,883 


19.469 
67,655 

'    3i927 

13,849 

4,075 

1,890 


$714,713 
2,799,116 
4,861,213 
1,483,379 
1,619,260 

726.765 

279,206 

274,330 

Boots  and  Shoesj 


5,794,488 
1,285,110 
1,244,170 
3,356,484 
1.976,896 
2,219,900 
1,634,258 
2,231,467 


142,469 

1,336 

58,117 

19,153 

38,485 

3,493 

528 

4 

' '2i587 
130,970 

$4,551,386 
1,584,747 

913,128 
1,716,225 
1,046,102 
2.053,560 

834,289 
1.163,953 


Pairs 
2,545.076 
3.984,332 
3,791,084 
2,396,435 
3,080,253 
2,310.420 
2,693.690 
2,390,539 
2.310.420 
2,307.401 
2,594.708 
1,459,100 


\^alue 
$1,502,890 
2,219,430 
1,984,739 
1.292,673 
1,614,290 
1,231.898 
1,505,082 
1,214,342 
1,231.898 
1,056,491 
1,046,315 
724,015 


YEAR, 

1  'rnL'gistS* 

Rubber 

Sundries 

Value 


1919    (BY    CUSTOMS    DISTRICTS*) 

Tires  .Ml  (lih.-r 

^  Manuf.-Hctures 

AH  Other  of  Rubber    Totals 

Value  Value     Value 


$10,593 

'33,746 

813,376 

5,197 

98 


322 

41 

9,602 

1.277 

3,556 

7,969 

12,965 

IS 

14 

788 

61,130 

4,992 

15,766 

61,814 

41,706 

3.961 

25,102 

194 


$14,847 

109,541 

92,260 

125,380 

22,056,081 

394,737 

22,299 

392 


$46,047 

7,333 

82 

1,249,204 

7 

1,845 


$2,779 

19,723 

4,279 

541,398 

5,326,516 

46,128 

4,737 


33,613 
122,669 


858,596 

1,004 

8,431 

92,715 

31,281 

98,564 

28,566 

411,227 

687 

840 

4,820 

2,757,810 

26,479 

463,173 

328,627 

437,601 

4,133 

256, .502 

14,326 

170 

224,600 

58,970 


28,997 

666 
8,115 

816 

3,770 

1,191 

22,590 


88,911 

5,075 

22,105 

20,718 

35,739 

3S4 

4,778 

234 

'  '6^520 
2,100 


14,976 

43,133 

2,936 

1,409 

21,118 

1,327 

14,873 

9,793 

80,080 

364 

1,800 

54 

640,194 

11,174 

85,662 

865,828 

230,022 

8,875 

127,512 

4,117 

265,'543 
721,421 


$21,178 

307,726 

232,638 

1,652,879 

36,962,884 

701,071 

32,575 

467 

15,126 

946,415 

8,663 

32.471 

253,307 

53,427 

226,299 

116,867 

719,580 

6,398 

2,654 

6,066 

4,468.035 

54.700 

763.068 

1,434.076 

869.114 

46.083 

538,237 

20,311 

1.265 

615,267 

1,107,877 


$1,270,506  $28,924,659   $1,557,227   $9,097,773  $52,216,724 


772,539 
884,245§ 


14,511,621 

13,977.671 

12,330.201 

17,936,227 

4,963.270 

3, .505, 267 

3,943,220 


$2,657,809 
2.085.107  + 


755,888 

1,130,623 

2,547,652 

3,003,077 

576,602 

563,372 

611,458 


5,762,079 
6,194.816 
8,265,509 
7,290.345 
3,525,486 
3.453,472 
3,913,036 


$546,833  $4,144,273 

592,470  3,886,825 

5,115,331 

3.823,956 

3,743,040 

3,729,f43 

2,966,144 

2.572,375 

3,729.643 

2,299.875 

1.781.941 

1,727,527 


30,711,233 
32,540.092 
29,875,349 
33,881,964 
13,653,531 
11,008,493 
12,511,548 


$11,167,289 
10,947,248 
9,060,895 
6,615,074 
6,705,105 
6.21  ,910 
5,692,385 
4,780,817 
6,214,910 
4,176,351 
3,462.402 
3,017,268 


•Exports  of  United  States  rubber  goods,  calendar  year  1919,  by  countries,  were  published  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  September  1,  1920, 
page   737. 

tStates  separately  after  1912.  tTires  were  not  specifically  reported  before  1910-11.  gDruggi.^ts'  rubber  sundries  were  not  specifically  reported  before 
1917-18.     {[These  figures  are  given  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December   31,  1918. 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPOETS  OF   CEUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  EUBBEK 

June 


Rubber,  gntta  percha,  etc.:            , 
Unmanufactured — free : 
From   United  Kingdom   .... 

United   States    

Belgian  Congo 

Brazil    

1919 

1920 

Pounds 
140,165 
442,023 

45,472 
398,561 

1,026,221 
211,019 

124,287 
100,228 

Value 
$62,953 
195,618 

42.630 
188,034 

Pounds 

1,654,854 

687,148 

30,421 

156.863 

112.000 

1,398,718 

5,462 

Value 

$960  073 

271,475 

35,228 

75  258 

British  East  Indies: 

64  819 

Straits    Settlements 
Other  countries 

735,409 
2,185 

Totals    

Rubber,   rcccvered    

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 
or  gxitta  percha  scrap 

$489,235 
$38,417 

18,963 
6.984 

4,045,466 
435,890 

261,628 
76,243 

4,819,027 

$2,144,447 
$80,950 

26,295 
9,181 

Totals   unmanufactured.  .  . 

1,461,755 
35.695 

"i'.ooi 

$553,599 

$6,674 
1,437 
1,474 

$9,585 

$5,659 
8,584 
9,211 

16,770 

20,624 

989 

1.308 

23,392 

$2,260,873 

Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.  . 

Hard  rubber  tubes   

Rubber  thread,  not  covered... 

8.134 
"5.32i 

$6,490 
5.063 
7,485 

Totals,  partly  manufactured 

36.696 

13,455 

$19,038 

Man  ufactured — • 

$21,978 

Hose    

11.281 

14.225 

19,376 

Clothing,  including  waterproofed 

22,993 
1,295 

Hot  water  bottles 

Tires,  solid   

4,402 
17,694 

Tires,  pneumatic    

Tires,    inner  tubes. 

Other  manufactures   

Totals,   manufactured 

Totals,  rubber  imports.  . . . 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with     cotton,     linen,    silk, 

rubber,  etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered as  above    

Chicle    

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   AND   FOREIGN   RUBBER  GOODS 

June 


106,938 

10,076 

174,237 

116,913 

12.863 

390,917 

$377,788 

$633,937 

$876,608 

$2,797,422 

$22,810 

$21,402 

i  83,032 

6,704          23,825 

137,202            23,645            14,470 

Produce 

of 

Canada 

\'aluc 

UNMANl'FACTUREr>— - 

Crude  and  Waste  rubber $27,908 

Manufactured — 

Belting    $997 

Hose    1,695 

Boots    and    shoes 45.846 

Clothing,  including  waterproofed  10.570 

Tires,  pneumatic   365.8^6 

Tires,  other  kinds 30,707 

Other  manufactures 15.720 

Totals,    manufactured $471,411 

Totals,  rubber  exports $499,319 

Chicle $73,737 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 

$6,835 


$839 


5,731 
2.657 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

Value 

$12,110 


$9,738 
13  674 
91,772 

7.315 
850820 

5.493 
73  552 


Reex- 
ports of 
roreign 
Goods 
Value 


$9,227     $1,052,364 
$16,062     $1,064,474 


$906 


18,544 
1,900 

$21,350 

$21,350 
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RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY 

IMPORTS  OF   CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

Two  Months  Ended  February 


Unman  tFACTiREO — 


1919 


1920 


cha- 


Crudc  rubber  and  §utla  i>fi 
raw    and    reclaimed: 

From  Great     Britain 

French  Colonies  in  Asia 
British  India  and  Ceylon 

Straits   Settlements 

French  African  Colonies. 

Belgian    Congo 

Brazil 

Other   countries 


Quintals'         Lire=  Quintals  Lire 


97 

5,143 

6.455 

754 


4,786 


Totals    17,235 

Rubber    scrap     


18,096,750 


18,096,750 


28 
898 
674 
923 
381 
142 
942 
115 


4,308,150 


4,103 
11 


4,308,150 
1,980 


Totals,  unmanufactured..      17,235     18,096;750 


4,114       4,310,130 


Manufactured 
India  rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha — 

Threads  

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes     

Belting     :  •  •■ 

Rubber  coated  fabrics  in  pieces 

Boots    and    shoes pairs 

Elastic    webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and  tubes 

From   France     

Great     Britain 

Other   countries    

Other     manufactures 

Totals,    manufactured. . . 
Total     imports 


80 

208,000 

17 

44,:00 

75 

120.000 

10 

15,100 

17 

20.400 

8 

10,400 

61 

85,400 

177 

247.800 

51 

81.S0O 

49 

76.900 

6,473 

97,095 

19,730 

295,950 

43 

120,400 

12 

33,600 

_>5 

80,000 

969"! 

2,328,000 

50] 
633  [ 

2,474,400 

1 

348 

4,100 

6,253,600 

1,179 

1.842,400 

9,314,395 

5,120,750 

27,411,145 

9.430.880 

EXPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTTTRED    RUBBEE 


UnMANITACTI'RED — 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha- 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

To  Austria      

Spain     

United    States     


■  ^ 


1,632  )■       652.800 


.632  1- 


300] 
'496  J 


316,000 


Totals 
Waste 


1,632  652.800 


790 

655 


Totals,    unmanufactured.         1,632 


Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads     ■  •  •  • 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes     

Belting     ,■••:••■.•■•. 

Rubber  coated  fabrics  in  pieces. 

Boots  and  shoes ?»•« 

Elastic    webbing    • 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and  tubes: 
To  Austria  

Belgium     

Czechoslovakia    

France    

Great    Britain 

Spain    

Switzerland    

British  India  and  Ceylon. . 

Dutch    East   Indies 

Straits    Settlements 

Australia     

Argentina      

Brazil    

Other     countries 

Totals,    tires    exported... 
Other    rubber    goods 


50 

21 

1.1a 

76 

1 


652,800 


135,000 

47,400 

Kil.SOO 

121.600 

1.200 


1,445 


316,000 
78,600 


394,600 


165 


495,000 


76 

59 

166 

"27 

446 

180 

63 


205.200 

78,900 

193,100 


32,400 

10,175 

540,000 

302,400 


462 


63 

121 
1 
1 


241 

274 

286 

71 


2,888,000 


108"! 
110 
278 
157 
1,616 
76 
116 

689  y  10,697,000 
447 
192 
170 
428 
445 
798 


1.520 
217 


Totals,     manufactured 

Total    exports    

'  One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds 
•One  lira  equals  $0,193  (normal). 


2.888.000 
308.000 

4,158,000 
4,810,800 


5,630 
1,529 


10,697.000 
2,202,600 

14,261,775 
14,656.375 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 
NEW  YORK 

PRACTICALLY  no  busiiiess  is  being  done  in  rubber  .scrap  of  any 
kind,  due  to  general  shutting  down  of  reclaiming  for  lack  of  a 
market  for  their  products.  The  abnormally  low  level  for  crude 
rubber  is  apparently  not  the  primary  factor  producing  this  con- 
dition, if  it  is  even  a  contributing  one.  since  the  demand  for  scrap 


and  reclaims  is  absent  in  the  principal  lines  where  the  latter  does 
not  replace  crude. 

Rubber  scrap  prices  are  nominal.  Reclaimers  regard  boots  and 
shoes  that  are  held  around  5  to  5}/2  cents  with  No.  1  auto  peel- 
ings around  4  cents  unwarrantably  high. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED 

Prices  subject  to  change   without  notice 

October   26.    1920 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic     tops     lb.  '$0,075   (3 

Boots    and     shoes lb.  *.05H@ 

Trimmed     arctics lb.  '.0S'4@ 

Untrimmed    arctics    lb.  '.041^^ 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Pattery    jars,    black    compound lb.  *.01      @ 

No.     1.    bright    fracture lb.  '.23      @ 

INNER  TUBES; 

No.     1     , lb.  M1J4@ 

Compounded      lb.  *.06      @ 

Red     lb.  '.055^® 

MECHANICALS: 

Black     scrap,     mixed.     No.  1 lb.  '.O}'/;® 

No.  2 ;;>.  -.02^1® 

Car     springs      lb.  ".03  ^  @ 

Heels     lb.  '.03      @ 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb.  '.03     @ 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  *.0354@ 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  •.01J'5@ 

garden     lb.  '.01!^® 

Insulated    wire    stripping,    free    from    fiber lb.  ".03J^@ 

Matting      lb.  '.01^® 

Red     packing     lb.  •.05".^  @ 

Red    scrap.     No.  1 lb.  *.09      @ 

No.  2 tb.  *.06H@ 

White   scrap.   No.  2 lb.  *.08      @ 

No.  1 lb.  MO     (3 

TIRES: 

I'NEUMATIC — 

Auto    peelings     lb.  *  .03  ^  (ffi 

Bicycle      lb.  '.0254® 

Standard    white    auto lb.  *.03      @ 

Mixed  auto    lb.  '.01}^® 

Stripped,    unguaranteed     lb.  *.01     @ 

White.  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  '.03>A® 

SOLID— 

Carriage      lb.  '.03      @ 

Irony      lb.  ® 

Truck      lb.  •.02J4@ 

•Nominal. 


■  OSH 

.04  )i 


■Ol'A 

.24 


.12 
.07 
.06 


.04 
■  02H 
.04 
.03  Vi 

.Oiyi 

MH 

oiH 
■OiH 

.04 

.0154 

.06 

.10 

.0754 

.09 

.11 


M'A 

.0354 

.02^ 
.02^ 
.04 

.0354 
.02Ji 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 
NEW  YORK 

AMERICAN  Cotton  has  declined  steadily  during  the  past  month 
due  to  lack  of  buying  interest.  On  October  1,  spot  middling 
uplands  was  25  cents  compared  with  31.2  cents  last  year.  In  the 
absence  of  mill  bu}'ing  the  market  continued  weak  throughout  the 
month  and  on  October  25  spot  middling  uplands  was  quoted  22.5 
cents  compared  with  37.4  a  year  ago. 

Cotton  planters  arc  refusing  to  sell  at  the  present  market  and 
thousands  of  bales  arc  going  into  storage  until  30  cents  will  be 
realized. 

Arizona  Cotton  is  being  offered  at  approximately  hO  cents  for 
the  good  grades.  The  staple  this  season  is  somewhat  .shorter  than 
last,  which  should  please  the  spinners  who  have  been  unable  to 
take  the  very  long  cotton  which  was  grown  during  the  last  two 
seasons. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  market  during  the  past  two  or  three 
days  has  reacted  somewhat  sharply  and  medium  grade  Sakel, 
which  recently  could  have  been  bought  for  around  50  cents,  is 
now  6  to  8  cents  higher.     Medium  grade  uppers  were  offered  about 
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the  middle  of  the  month  at  34  cents  and  this  same  cotton  is  now 
worth  40  cents.  Crop  reports  are  not  so  encouraging  and  in 
place  of  the  early  estimates  of  seven  and  a  half  million  cantars 
we  are  today  advised  that  the  crop  will  probably  not  exceed  six 
and  a  quarter  million.  High  grades  are  exceedingly  scarce  and 
it  now  looks  like  a  medium  grade  crop. 

There  is  but  little  interest  in  Sea  Islands ;  the  average  extra 
choice  is  quoted  70  to  75  cents.  The  supply  will  be  exceedingly 
small. 

Ducks,  Drills  and  Osnaburgs.  The  demand  has  been  limited 
and  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  in  raw  cotton  prices  have 
declined. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Business  in  fabrics  for  the  raincoat  and 
proofing  trades  has  felt  the  depression  ruling  in  all  cotton  goods 
lines.  Very  little  business  is  being  booked  and  manufacturers 
are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.  Through  lack  of  supporting 
demand  and  a  declining  cotton  market,  prices  have  fallen. 

Sheetincs.  There  is  little  going  on  in  this  market.  Mills  that 
have  not  shut  dawn  are  looking  for  business.  There  is  quite  a 
lot  of  goods  being  offered  by  second  hands.  The  market  is  weak 
and  prices  lower. 

Tire  Fabrics.  There  is  nothing  being  offered  in  tire  fabrics 
other  than  surjilus  stocks  in  the  hands  of  tire  manufacturers. 
Practically  all  fabric  mills  have  ceased  manufacturing  for  the 
tire  trade  in  order  to  avoid  overloading  the  market.  Mill  quota- 
tions arc  unobtainable. 


Tweed $0.60     @$1.00 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS 

October  26,   1920 
Prices  subject  to  change  witlioiit   notice 
ASBESTOS   CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2^A  lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion    lb.  @ 

2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion    lb.  @ 

BtTRLAFS: 

32— 7-ounce    100  yards  *$7.25     (5 

32 — 8-ounce    @ 

40 — 7'A-oance   '8.25     @ 

40 — 8-ounce    *7.00     @ 

40— 10-ounce   *10.S0     (» 

40 — lOJ^-ounce   *9.25      @ 

4S — TA-o-ancc   *10.Q0     @ 

45 — 8-ounce   "10.25     @ 

48 — 10-ounce    • '15.00      @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.00-yard  yard  ".26     @ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  ".22?^ (a 

52-inch  1.90-yard  ".34 '/J  @ 

52-inch  1.95-yard  ".33.^(3' 

60-inch  l.S2-yard *.39}4@ 

SnCE: 
CARRIAGE  CLOTH: 

38-inch   2.00  yard  enameling  duck yatd  *.?9     @ 

48inch     1 .74-yard     *.34      @ 

72-inch   16.66ounce    '.72.)4@ 

72-inch    17.21.ounce    •  .7S%@ 

MECHANICAL: 

Hose    touiid      *.S5     @ 

Belting    "55     @ 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH: 

Acme    yard  *.27-)^@ 

Endurance    *.26l4  @ 

Penn    *.26H@ 

OSNABURCS: 

40-inch  2.35-yard    yard  @ 

40.inch   2.48-yard    (a 

37H-inch    2.42-yard    (3 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON : 

Bombazine  64  x  60 vard        .20  @ 

60x48 '.  . .  .         .18  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wcol,  36-inch,  tan 90  @ 

Twills  64  X  72 35  (3 

64x102 43  (3 

Twill,  mercerized,  36.inch.  blue  and  black 37!^@ 

tan  and  olive 35  @ 


printed 
Plaids   60  x  48. 

56  X  44. 

Repp   

Prints  60  X  48. 

64  X  60. 


.22^5  @ 
.19  @ 
.18  (a 
.30  @  .35 
.20  @ 
.22     @ 


IMPORTED  WOOLEN   FABRICS  SPECIALLY   PHEPAltKI) 

FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND  FANCIES: 

63-inch,   3'/i    to   7VS   ounces yard        .90     @   2.25 

36-inch,   2^i    to    5    ounces 70     (»   1.84 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING   (UNION  AND  COTTON): 

63-inch,    2    to    4    ounces yard        .78 

36-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 49 


O   1.64 
@     .94 


DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS: 

36-inch,  4'A   to   8  ounces yard 

DO.MESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  LININGS   (COTTON i: 

36-inch,    3^    to    5   ounces 

SHEETINGS.  40-INCH: 

48    X   48,    2.35-yard yard 


.22 


48  X  48.  2.50-yard. 

48  X  48,  2.85-yard. 

64  X  68,  3.15-vard. 

56  X  60,  3.60-yard. 

48  X  44.  3.75-yard. 


SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch     vard 

Schappe,    36-inch 

STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE   THREAD: 

SYi    Peeler,    carded pound 

AI/2    Peeler,    carded 

6V2    Peeler,    combed 


■  loyi 

■  i&'A 

.15 

.\&Yi 
.U'A 

.14 


.45 
.65 


@  1.54 
@  .28 
@ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA  WTUGK  ET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.   Building. 
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DOUBLE  THKEAD: 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

3M    Peeler,   carded @ 

6J4    Peeler,    comhed @ 

TIBE  FABEICS: 

BUILDING: 

17^-ounce  Sakellarides,    combed    pound  @ 

I7j4-ourcc  Egyptian,    combed    @ 

17j5 -ounce  Epyptian,  carded    @ 

17^-onnce  Peelers,   combed    @ 

17'4-ounce  Peelers,   carded    @ 

CORD: 

IS-ounce   Ejryptian    pound  @ 

BICYCLE: 

8-ounce    American     pound  @ 

1 0-ounce    American    @ 

CHAFER: 

9^-ou^ces  Sea    Island    pound  @ 

9Mounce  Egyptian,    carded    @ 

9>4-runce  Peeler,    carded    @ 

•Nominal. 

THE   MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS- AND  COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS 

NEW  YORK 

OWING  to  the  dosing  down  of  tire  manufacturing  companies  to 
a  fractional  part  of  their  capacity  the  demand  for  such 
compounding  ingredients  as  zinc  oxide,  carbon  black  and  hthopone 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  market  for  these  items. 

In  the  case  of  zinc  oxide  trade  conditions  have  led  to  the 
severest  reduction  in  output  of  zinc  spelter  in  the  history  of  the 
American  industry.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  operators.  72  in 
number,  have  shut  down  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  This  will 
afford  opportunity  for  the  working  up  of  40,000  tons  of  purchased 
ore  in  the  bins  at  the  mines. 

Aluminum  Hydrate.  The  demand  has  continued  steady  dur- 
ing the  month  at  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  light  grade. 

Aniline  Oil.  This  material  has  moved  very  slowly,  the  de- 
mand not  being  equal  to  the  supply.  Spot  stocks  are  quoted  at 
27  cents. 

Barvtes.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  supply  of  spot  goods.  Prices 
rose  early  in  the  month  and  were  nominal  at  the  close  with  some 
export  demand.  The  shortage  of  cars  at  the  mines  has  lessened 
somewhat. 

Blanc  Fixe.  The  restricted  supplies  of  crude  barytes  limit 
the  output  of  blanc  fi.xe  badly.  The  market  is  bare  of  stock  at 
the  present  time. 

Benzol.  There  has  been  a  good  export  demand  and  firm  do- 
mestic demand.  Early  in  the  month  spot  stocks  of  the  90  per 
cent  grade  were  bringing  35  cents  a  gallon. 

Blacks.  The  demand  by  tire  manufacturers  continues  light 
although  fair  in  other  lines.  This  has  led  producers  to  seek  for 
new  outlets  for  their  surplus  product. 

China  Clay.  The  market  has  been  steady  and  the  supply 
rather  short. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  There  has  been  fair  demand  for  the 
rather  limited  supply. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  This  material  has  remained  firm  at 
13'A  cents  a  pound. 

Dry  Colors.  There  have  been  price  reductions  in  some  colors 
and  a  not  particularly  active  demand. 

Litharge.  The  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  continued  active 
deinand  from  trades  other  than  rubber  manufacturers. 

LiTHopoNE.  The  general  demand  has  been  very  steady  and 
prices  have  held  from  8K  to  8J4  the  entire  month. 

Sublimed  Lead.     Prices  and  demand  have  each  held  steady. 

Sulphur.    The  market  has  continued  quiet. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  Routine  demand  with  no  marked  changes 
in  price. 

Whiting.  While  there  have  been  some  importations  of  chalk, 
good  demand  continues  to  absorb  it,  leaving  small  stocks  of  spot 
whiting. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  demand  is  reported  fair,  prices  firm,  and 
stocks  not  excessive.  These  conditions  are  liable  to  change 
shortly  due  to  the  reduced  production  previously  noted. 
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NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS 

October  26,   1920 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
ACCELERATORS,  ORGANIC 

Accclercne    (New   York)    lb.  $4.75 

Accelemal     lb.  .60 

Aldehyde    ammcnia    crystals lb.  2.00 

Aniline    oil     lb.  .27'/i<! 

Exccllcrex     lb.  .65 

Hexamethylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb.  2.00 

N.  C.  C lb.  .50 

No.    999    lb.  .18 

Pavaphenylcnediamine    lb.  2.60 

Ihiocarb.nnilide     lb.  .60 

Vel.san     lb.  3.70 

Vul-KoCene    lb.  .35 

Virol   W.  .80 

ACCTELEtiATORS,  INORGANIC 

Lead,   dry   red   (bbls.) lb.  .12J4@ 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb.  .10     @ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .10     @ 

white,   basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb.  .10}4@ 

r.ime.   tlour    lb.  .02  Vi  (a> 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  .II>i@ 

imported    lb.  .17     @ 

sublimed     lb.  .12     @ 

Magnesium,  carbonate,  light lb.  .I0V2@ 

calcined    extra    light Ik,  .60     @ 

calcined  liRbt    lb.  .35     @ 

calcined    medium    light lb.  .30     @ 

calcined   heavy    lb.  .07 

calcined    commercial     (magnesite) lb.  .04      _ 

oxide,    extra    light lb.  .60     @ 

light    technical     lb.  .35      @ 

light,    imported    lb.  .55      @ 

imported     lb.  .55      (3 

ACIDS 

Acetic,  28  per  cent lb.  .I0!^@ 

glacial,   99    per    cent lb.  .22Ji@ 

Aqua    fortis    cuit.  7.40     @ 

Cresvlic    (97%   straw  color)    (bbl.) gal.  1.20     @   1.30 

(95%    dark)    (bbl.) gal.  l.IO     @1.20 

Muriatic.     20     degrees Ih.  .06      (B 

Nitric,    36    degrees cwt.  7.28     @ 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees lb.  .03J^@ 

ALKALIES 

Caustic  soda.  76  per  cent   (bbls.) Ih.  .0Al2@      .05?/^ 

Soda    ash    (bbls.) lb.  .05     @ 

COLORS 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered   tb.  .06     # 

granulated    lb.  .11      @ 

Carbon  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  .12     @ 

nressed    lb.  .16     @ 

Dipped  goods   lb.  1.00     @ 

Drop    lb.  .07</i(^     .15 

Ivory   black    lb.  .18     @ 

Lampblack    lb.  .18     @ 

Rubber  black    lb.  .08J^@ 

Rubber    makers'    black lb.  .15      # 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .3*     (3 

Dipped  goods    ■ lb.  :.50     # 

Prussian     lb.  .90     @    I.»0 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .50 

Rubber  makers'   blue lb.  3.50     @ 

Brown: 

Iron  oxide    lb.  .04'4@     .06f^ 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and   burnt lb.  .07     @     .15 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .05J^(a      .09 

Vandyke     lb.  .08     o     .10 

Maroon    oxide     lb.  .14     @     .15 

Green: 

Chrome,  light    lb.  .60     (rp 

medium     lb.  .60     # 

dark    lb.  .60     • 

commercial    lb,  .22     @ 

tile     lb,  .20     @ 

Dipped  goods   Ih.  1.50     (g 

Oxide  1.  R lb.  .85     @1.05 

Oxide  of  chromium   (casks) lb.  1.25     @ 

Rubber   makers*    green lb.  3.50     Q 

Red: 

Antimony,   crimson,    sulphuret  of    (casks) lb.  .40     @ 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

crimson,    "R.   M.    P." lb.  .58     @ 

Antimony,   golden  sulphuret  of    (casks) lb.  .30     @ 

golden.    "Mepbisto"    (casks) lb.  .33     & 

golden.   "R.   M.   P." lb.  .30     @ 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,   red   sulphide lb.  .16]/^^ 
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Dipped   goods,    red /''.  SI. 75 

purple     lb  1.75 

Indian    tb.  .14 

Para  toner lb.  2.25 

Red  excelsior    lb.  .19 

Toluidine    toner    lb.  4.25 

Iron   oxide,   reduced   grades lb.  .12  (ii 

pure  bright    tb.  .16  (" 

Spanish  neutral   lb.  .05  ^  (a 

Venetian     lb.  .03  (S 

Oximory     lb.  .18  @ 

Vermilion,    Ameiican    lb.  .25  @ 

permanent     lb.  .37  @ 

English  quicksilver   lb.  1.70  (# 

Rubber  makers'  red    lb.  .^50 

purple    lb.  3.50  @ 

While: 

Albalith    lb.  .07J4@ 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant lb.  .65  @ 

extra  fine  /&.  .75  @ 

l.ithopone,   Becktou  white lb.  .08'/i(a 

I.ithopone     lb.  .OS  <« 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rubber-makers'  white   lb.  ^  @ 

Zinc  oxide.     American  (factory):  (7.  L.     L.  C.  L. 

Special     lb.  AO^iSi     .11 

XX   red  lb.  lO'iw      .10', 

French  process  (factory)  : 

White   seal    lb.  .IS'ACa      .13H 

Green  seal   lb.  .\2'A&      .12J^ 

Red    seal    lb.  .  1 1 '  j  (B      .\IH 

Azo  factory: 

ZZZ    (lead   free) lb.  u, 

ZZ  (under  5%  leaded) /*.  "• 

Z    (8-10%   leaded) lb.  s 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange /*.  J  10  (g 

red    lb.  2.10  @ 

Chrome,    light  and    medium lb.  .35 

Dipped  goods    lb.  1.75  @ 

Ochr-,    domestic    lb.  .OZViCa      05', 

imported     lb.  .04M@      .0.« 

Rubber    makers'    yellow lb.  2.50  M 

Zmc    chromate    lb.  .50  @ 

COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum    Bake    (carload) ton  33.00  @ 

hydrate     ">.  -25  @ 

si'licate     «0»  30.00  @40.00 

.\mmonium  carbonate  (powdered) lb.  .17^  @ 

Asbestine     (carloads)     ton  35.00  @40.00 

Barium,  carbonate,   precipitated (on  100. 00  (SllO.O 

dust     «ffn  130.00  @ 

Barytes,  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) ton  28.00  @ 

off     color      ton  20.00  (g 

uniform    floated    'o»  28.00  @ 

Basofor    lb.  .06J4@ 

Blanc   fixe    (dry,   bbls.) lb.  .OiV,® 

Bone    ash     lb.  .12  @ 

Carrara    filler    lb.  .02  @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05  (B     .05!4 

heavy     lb.  .04  @      .04'/5 

China    clay,    Dixie ton  22.00  (3- 

Blue    Ridge    ton  22.00  @ 

domestic      ton  10.00  @20.00 

imported     ton  19.00  (325.00 

Cotton   linters,  clean   mill   run.   f.   o.  b.    factory lb.  .t)2V.(a      .03^. 

Fossil    flour     (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)     ton  o5.00  @ 

Diatomite     Ih.  .03  (a 

Glue,    high    grade lb.  .35  O 

medium     Ih.  iQ  @ 

low   grade    lb.  .20  ® 

Graphite,    Hake    (400-pound   bbl.) lb.  .10  (» 

amorphous      Ih.  .04  @ 

Ground  glass   FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .05  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)      ton  65.00  O 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  .18  @ 

Mica,   powdered    lb.  .15  (a 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb.  ,05  @ 

Rotten  stone,  powdered   lb.  .0214  (& 

Rubber    paste    lb.  .19  (B 

Silica,   gold   bond ton  40.00  (a 

silver  bond    fon  28.00  @ 

Soapstone,    powdered    gray     (carload) ton  12.00  o 

Starch,    powdered    corn cwt.  3.4^  (if   4.06 

Talc,    powdered   soapstone ton  18.00  ®20.00 

Terra    blanche    Ion  22.00  la  32.00 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose   (factory) ..  ./on  50.00  (a 

white    (factory)    ten  52.50  (a 

Tyre-lith      (o>i  1  10.00  (a 

Whiting.    .^Iba    (carloads)     cvit.  .80 

Columbia     cwt.  .95  (at 

commercial    cwt.  1.40  fa 

Dani'.h    (on  24.00  @ 

English    cliffstone    cwt.  2.00  <a 

gilders    cmt.  1.60  la 

Paris,    white,    American cwt,  1.75  (a 

Quaker    ton  16.00  (a 

Super    ton  30.00  (332.50 

Wood     pulp,     imported lb.  .03^(3 

XXX     Ion  75.00  0 

X     ton  60.00  <7i 

Wood   flour,    .\merican ton  .50.00  fJ? 

lONERAL  RUBBER 

Elatcron    (c.   I.   factory) Ion  60.00  (&■ 

(1.   c.   1.    factory) ton  63.00  (3. 

Gilsonite Ion  75.00  @ 

Genasco  (c.  1.  factory) ton  69.00  (3 

(1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  71.00  (3 

Hard  hydrocarbon    ton  42.00  ftt 
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Soft  hydrocarbon    (on  S4II.0O 

K-X    (oil 

K.  M.  R Ion 

M.  R.  X Ion 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  00.00 

(I.    c.    1.    factory) Ion  65.00 

Raven  M.  R Ion  60.00 

Refined    Elaterite    ton 

Richmond     Ion 

No.    64    (OH 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  I.  factory) Ion  60.00 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) ton  62.50 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  45.00 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  47.50 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  95.00 

M.   K.   pulverized   (1.  c.  1.   factory) ton  97.50 

M.   R.    (c.   1.   factory) (on  72.50 

M.  R.  (1.  c.  I.  factory) Ion  75.00 

Rubrax   (factory)    Ion  50.00 

Synpro,    granulated     Ion  97.50 

Walpole   rubber   flux    (factory) lb. 

OILS 

Avoilas    compound     Ih.  .  1  7 

Castor,    No.    1,    U.    S.    P lb.  .18 

No.    3,    U.    S.   P lb.  .17 

Corn    lb.  .16 

Corn,    refined   Argo cwt.  *  1 7.25 

Cotton lb.  .15 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) tb.  .31 

Linseed,  raw  (carloads) gal.  1.02 

Linseed  compound gat. 

Palmoline lb.  .15      @ 

Palm    niger    tb.  .09      @ 

Palm   "Lagos"    lb.  .09yi@ 

Palm   special    lb.  .16Vi@ 

Peanut lb.  .16     @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .08      (3 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .10     @ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07^  @ 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  1.65 

Rapeseed.  refined lb.  1.30 

blown     lb.  1.45 

Rosin     gal.  .60 

Synpro    gal.  .70 

Soya  bean   lb.  .14 

Tar    gal.  36     (a      .41 

RESINS  .AND  PITCHES 

Balsam,  fir gal.  2.0O 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .50 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.  .12 

soft lb.  .09 

Tar,    retort    bbl.  16.00 

kiln    bbl.  15.00 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb.  .08 

coal    tar    lb.  .01 

pine  tar    tb.  ,04 

ponto     lb.  .14 

Rosin,   K    bbl.  14.00 

strained    bbl.  12.90 

Shellac,   fine   orange lb.  i.50 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb.  .25 

methyl     (drums)     gal.  1.50     (3 

Benzol    (water   white.  90'7o) gal.  .33     @ 

Beta-naphlhol    lb.  .52     @ 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .08J^@ 

tetrachloride  (drums)    lb.  .13^^@ 

Naphtha,    motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls.) gal.  .31 

7i    (5'    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .41 

70@    72   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .39 

68    (3   70  degrees    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .38     ® 

V.  M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .30     @ 

solvent gal.  .42     @ 

Toluol,   pure gal.  .35      <g> 

Turpentine,  spirits gal.  1.28     @ 

wood     gal.  1.18     @ 

Osmaco   reducer    gal.  .65     (3 

Xylol,   pure    gal.  .45 

commercial gal.  .30 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black     lb.  .10     <a      .19 

White    lb.  ,11     @      .22 

Brown   lb.  .15     (3      .2054 

Brown    factice    lb.  .09     @     .17 

White   factice    tb.  .11 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cwt.  15.81     (3 

hard     czvt.  1,^,81      @ 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,   black    hyposulphite    (Black    Hypo) tb.  @ 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .15^@ 

Sulphur    chloride    (jugs) lb.  .20 

(drums)    lb.  .08 

Sulphur,   flour.   Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) cwt.  3.40 

Bergenport.  soft    (c.   1.   factory) cwt.  .3.80 

Bergcnport.  soft   (1.  c.  1.  factory) cwt.  4.15 

superfine   (carloads,  factory) cwt. 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,   beeswax,   white lb.  ,67 

ceresin,  white   lb.  .16 

carnauba     lb.  .35 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .65 

green     lb.  .65     @ 

Montan     lb.  .20     @ 

parafline.    115°   m.   p lb.  \2Vi& 

120°    m.    p lb.  .UH(^ 

125°   m.    p lb.  .13'/5(il 

130°   m.   p //).  ,i4i.^@ 

Sweet     wax     lb.  .15     (J» 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE    IN   CANADA) 
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FACTORIES   AND   WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Of&ces:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN   BRANCHES:    Halifax,   Montreal,    Ottawa,   Ft.   WilUam.    Wlnnipssr,    Regrina,    Saxkatoon,    Eldmonton,    Calgrary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New    Zealaml,     British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  1^ 


783-803  ATLANTA  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple  and   Combination   Syringe  Connection  for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers   and    similar  articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


f'ArD:JULYe'09^HARrSB'Jt,OTHER  PAT'S  PENDING'^. 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

TBADE  MARK    REG.  IN    U.S.PAT.OFriCE 

ID ^.JKirj^Cl IRC  p  Al ir F  ^ 


PRlCt»\SOEB.CH 

:■OByA.scHR^OFR"^?■ntlAt\c.BROov^.x 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for   Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of   Diving   Apparatus  to    United    States   Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OII^S 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBme  BOSJOH 


BOSTON  MASS 


THE  GinTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 

301  West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street  621    Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE.  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

RLANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Caps 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "ASTLETT,"  NEW  YORK 


64  YEARS 


1856 


1920 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


"QUAKER"  WHITING 


T.   VA.IMDI 


so      EAST     42nd      STREET 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


3  NOT  KNOW  IT  ALL, 

I     have     successfully      handled 
cases  in  the  past  20  years. 
What  are  YOUR  troubles? 
)ER1CK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.C.S. 

Rubber    Chemist 
iRK  PLACE  NEWARK,   N.  J. 

alysc-s,  Tests,   Experimental  Work 


ALFRED  hale:  RUBBER  CO. 

Incorporated  1900         ATLANTIC,   MASS.         Founded  183i 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Avoid  Oxidation  and  Overheating  by  Using  "Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

The  high  vacuum  and  low  temperature  of  "Buflovak"  Dryers  absolutely  prevent  over-heat- 
ing and  oxidation,  which  are  constant  dangers  to  rubber  when  exposed  to  high  temperature  or 
oxygen  while  drying.      Other  advantages  are  economy  of   drying  time   and   reduced   labor   cost. 

"Buflovak"  Vacuum   Dryers  dry  all  kinds  of  sheet   rubber,   rubber 
compounds,  etc. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  all  the  facts  before  de- 
ciding on  your  drying  equipment. 


^-m 


We  build  a  com- 
plete line  of  Va- 
cuum Dryers, 
i  Evaporators  and 
Chemical  Appa-  '■ 
ratus. 


ml 


.,'^>»^ 
-^*^ 


"Buflovak"    Vacuum    Shelf    Dryer 


"Buflovak"    Rotary    Dryar 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:  17  BATTERY  PLACE 


m^tS 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL     CABOT,     INC..     BOSTON.     MASS 
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CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 
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THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MAMUFACTUMUta    OT 


High  Grad«  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX     F»OII\IXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON    BLACK 

Compressed  and  Uncompressed 

RED    OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

LITHOPONE 


ZINC  OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

IMPORTED    BARYTES 

Highest  Quality 

C.  *J.  OSBORNT    CO. 

132  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Specially  Prepared  for  the  Rubber 
Trade 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined  and  Uncaldned 


TRENTON,   N.   J. 

H.    N.    Richards    Co. 


Representatives : 
CHICAGO,    ILL.  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

E.  R.  Smead  Co.  Dr.  Cleveland  McCormack 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


Clamp 

ka* 

Improved 

Features 


Every   Rubber   Manufacturer  and  Jabber  shonM  know   tUa   coupUns 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  edition 
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AN    INTERNATIONAL    RUBBER   ASSOCIATION 

Tuic  SLtiGKSTKi.N  is  not  new  but  .suggestions  of  any 
sort  rarely  are  new.  That  it  comes  now  when  ahiiost 
•everythin.^  in  the  line  of  reconstruction  that  can  be  put 
in  effect  is  beins;;-  tried  or  at  least  considered,  is  signifi- 
cant. The  machinery  for  such  an  association  lies  in  the 
great  rubber  manufacturing  and  planting  associations 
that  are  already  in  existence  here  and  abroad.  The  ease 
with  which  delegates  could  assemble  at  the  next  rubber 
■exhibition  and  make  a  beginning  is  most  evident.  As  a 
stabilizer,  an  educator  and  perhaps  a  money  saver,  it 
could  be  made  exceedingly  valuable.  In  one  particular 
it  might  do  a  great  good,  and  that  is  by  stopping  piracy 
of  names,  trade  marks  and  patents. 

Of  course  when  one  ponders  the  subject,  it  takes  on 
qualities  that  suggest  a  League  of  Nations  and  the  in- 
evitable "14  points"  obtrude  themselves.  Nevertheless. 
Article  X  might  be  omitted  and  serenity  assured.  The 
association  might  be  a  great  help  to  the  trade.  Its  rulings 
and  laws  would  possess  only  a  moral  force.  It  would 
be  a  minor  Hague  tribunal  without  teeth,  but  with  wise 
men  at  its  head  and  a  policy  of   fair  dealing,  together 


with  statistical  and  newspaper  sense,  much  good  could 
be  accomplished. 


WHEN  RUBBER   GROWS   OLD 


AKE.M.VUK  often  heard  among  the  uninformed  is  that 
the  general  average  of  quality  in  nibber  goods  is 
lower  than  formerly.  Air.  Average  Buyer,  who  is  often 
unwilling  to  buy  high-grade  rubber  goods,  generally  gets 
a  second  rate,  poorly  compounded  article,  takes  no  care 
of  it,  when  he  does  not  actually  abyse  it,  and  when  it 
gives  out  sooner  than  he  expected,  scores  the  whole  in- 
dustry with  the  remark  that  "they  are  not  making  rubber 
goods  as  good  as  they  used  to."  Mr.  A.  B.  forgets  the 
fact  that  rubber,  like  human  beings,  grows  old.  It  has 
its  stages  of  infancy,  middle  age,  and  decrepitude.  Soft, 
pliant,  elastic  in  youth,  its  tissue  in  old  age  takes  on  a 
change  not  unlike  that  of  the  arteries  in  senility,  be- 
coming hard,  stiff  and  brittle.  Negligent  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles are  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  minute  fissures 
in  the  side  walls  of  their  tires  and  the  manufacturers  are 
scored  for  the  supposed  defect,  when  it  is  usually  a  fact 
that  the  tire  owners  have  failed  to  conserve  the  strength 
of  the  tires  with  proper  inflation  and  to  guard  against 
excessive  light,  heat,  abrasion,  etc. ;  and  the  tire  grows 
old,  like  many  humans,  long  before  its  time.  Users  of 
many  other  rubber  articles  often  leave  them  lying  about 
carelessly  or  exposed  to  stroiTg  alkaline  or  other  harm- 
ful solutions,  and  then  wonder  why  rubber  goods  dete- 
riorate and  become  irreparable.  Even  the  most  expert 
retreader  cannot  galvanize  new  life  into  a  tire  that  has 
not  been  given  reasonable  care  and  moderate  exercise  to 
kcei)  it  "fit." 


ARE    WE    OVERINDUSTRIALIZED? 


WITH  the  urban  share  of  the  population,  once  but  a 
third,  but  now  approaching  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
the  query  put  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane, 
"Are  we  becoming  overindustrialized?"  has  given  many 
cause  for  serious  reflection,  and  in  most  instances  the 
essayists  are  disposed  to  answer  the  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. Even  conceding  that  industrialism,  i.  e.,  manu- 
facturing, is  keeping  well  in  advance  of  agriculture,  there 
is  no  occasion  yet  for  any  anxiety.  While  the  small 
farmers  have  become  relatively  fewer,  the  number  of 
great  stock-raising  and  agricultural  concerns  has  in- 
creased aiifl  with  modern  methods  and  machinery,  im- 
proved ro;ids,  motor  trucks,  etc.,  the  output  of  the  farms 
is  larger  than  ever. 

In  a  measure  offsetting  the  tendency  toward  overin- 
dustrialism  some  far-sighted  manufacturers,  rubber  mill 
owners  being  foremost  among  them,  have  made  extensive 
plans  for  providing  semi-rural  homes  with  small  truck 
gardens  for  their  employes,  and  the  workers  show  their 
appreciation  of  such  interest  in  their  welfare  outside  the 
mills.     It  is  all  in  harmonv  with  the  modern  idea  of  har- 
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nioiiiziiig  industry,  and  if  such  work  be  extended  by  other 
manufacturers,  we  will  soon  have  less  labor  unrest  and 
healthier,  happier,  and  more  efficient  workers. 


COLLECTIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 


IN'  the  opinion  of  the  unpractical  sentimentalist,  the 
steel  strike,  which  collapsed  a  few  months  ago,  was 
waged  wholly  in  the  cause  of  hours,  wages  and  the 
control  of  jobs.  To  the  experienced  industrial  man- 
ager it  was  simply  one  of  a  series  of  disturbances  de- 
liberately planned  to  wrest  the  control  of  industry 
from  its  owners  and  to  place  it  under  the  dotnination 
of  the  most  radical  element  of  organized  labor. 

This  is  the  view  of  Charles  Piez,  president  of  the 
Link-Belt  Company,  of  Chicago,  who  has  had  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  study  situations  of  this  kind.  In 
a  cnrrent  magazine  article  he  declares  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  best  reflected  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  men  who  assumed  leadership.  One 
was  an  avowed  syndicalist  who  continually  denounced 
the  wage  system  as  "a  brazen,  gigantic  robbery" ;  and 
the  other  was  an  adroit  labor  politician,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  problems  of  industry,  and  who  fought  all 
w'orkmen's  compensation  legislation  and  the  fairest 
measures  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Piez  scores  one  big  point  with  which  all  fair- 
minded  people  are  in  accord,  and  that  is,  if  labor  in- 
sists upon  collective  bargaining  it  must  also  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  people  will  just  as  strictly  insist 
upon  collective  responsibility  on  the  part  of  labor. 


HIGH    WAGE    PROPAGANDA 


APPREHENSIVE  of  a  possible  revision  in  the  present 
high  wage  scale  in  the  mills  making  cotton  and 
other  fabrics,  leaders  among  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  have  been  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  million-dollar  fund  for  combating  any  at- 
tempt to  lower  wages  in  the  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  not  stated  just  how 
such  a  "war  chest"  would  be  disbursed,  but  a  fair  in- 
ference would  seem  to  be  that  it  would  be  used  large- 
ly to  promote  and  maintain  strikes.  The  leaders  do 
not  seem  to  worry  over  the  fact  that,  although  they 
personally  may  be  spared  hardship,  tens  of  thousands 
of  operatives  and  their  dependents  may  suflfer  severe- 
ly if  a  strike  be  called.  Employers  cannot  do  the  iin- 
possible.  In  the  face  of  an  insistent  public  demand 
for  lower  prices  and  often  keen  competition  they  can- 
not guarantee  that  the  war-time  wage  scale  will  be 
maintained,  much  less  promise  a  considerable  and  im- 
mediate reduction  in  working  time. 

In  the  event  of  labor  assuming  an  unreasonable  at- 
titude, the  mill  owners  might  adopt  the  one  recourse 
left  to  them,  to  close  down  until  the  strikers  on 
sober,  second  thought  came  to  realize  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  employment  question,  and  that  no 


manufacturer  can  operate  a  mill  under  intolerable 
and  unprofitable  conditions.  If  great  factories  are  to 
be  idle  for  a  long  period,  no  million  dollar  defense 
fund  would  adequately  reimburse  the  workers  for 
their  loss,  much  less  compensate  a  big  community  dis- 
organized by  such  industrial  paralysis. 


THE  BRITISH  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 


THE  wi.SDOM  of  raising  an  ample  amount  of  raw  ma- 
terial within  a  nation's  Iwundaries  or  possessions 
and  maintaining  even  an  overabundant  reserve  as  a  pre- 
caution against  possibly  adverse  conditions  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  an  article  by  B.  D.  Porritt  in  the  British 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industries,  on  "The 
Rubber  Industry  and  the  War." 

He  shows  that  out  of  the  world's  supply  of  120,000  tons 
of  crude  rubber  in  1914,  71,000  tons  were  produced  with- 
in the  empire,  although  the  annual  consumption  then  by 
British  rubber  manufacturers  was  but  18,000  tons.  So, 
too,  he  states  that  even  though  the  British  manufacturers 
were  put  at  a  great  disadvantage  during  the  war  by  being 
obliged  to  use  their  factories  almost  entirely  for  making 
military  and  naval  supplies,  they  readily  shared  their 
stock  of  raw  rubber  with  American  competitors  who 
enjoyed  considerable  and  profitable  commerce  at  home 
and  with  Allied  and  neutral  countries.  Peculiarly  inter- 
esting is  the  author's  recital  of  the  novel,  numerous,  and 
ingenious  uses  to  which  British  manufacturers  applied 
rubber  for  war  needs,  how  they  overcame  the  shortage  in 
chemical  supplies,  and  how  the  industry  gave  itself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  Allied  cause  and  proved  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  winning  the  war. 

Touching  upon  "The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the 
Rubber  Industry"  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  journal, 
W.  A.  Williams  takes  a  very  optimistic  view.  While  con- 
ceding some  actual  and  possible  drawbacks  to  which  the 
industry  is  or  may  be  subjected,  such  as  the  higlier  cost 
of  labor,  the  insufficient  rail  transportation,  the- none  too 
plentiful  supplies  of  chemicals,  the  restricted  cultivation 
of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  rising  tide  of  tire  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  for  protection  against  which 
government  aid  may  be  sought,  the  writer  is  confident 
that  the  British  rubber  industry  will  nevertheless  hold  its 
own.  Favorable  factors  are :  great  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial, radically  improved  methods  in  quantity  and 
quality  output,  and  constant  modernization  of  plants. 


An  apt  phrase  often  does  more  to  nrpRESs  than 
reams  of  argument  and  exposition.  "Growing  pains" 
was  what  J.  Newton  Gunn  termed  the  .spasms  of  fear 
induced  by  the  recent  slackening  in  the  tire  business. 
Not  only  apt  but  prophetically  true. 


California  experts  after  exhaustive  tests  give 
rubber  jar  rings  a  clean  bill  of  health  as  regards  poison 
olives.  The  poison  did  not  come  from  the  rubber  but 
was  due  to  faulty  treatment  of  the  fruit  before  canning. 
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Cost  Accounting  in  the  Rubber  Industry 

By  Ferd  G.  Kirb/ 


COST  AccoVNTixr.  for  the  riihlHT  industry  can  very  easily  be 
allowed  to  become  su  detailed  tbat  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  system  becomes  greater  than  its  utility  warrants.  In- 
asmuch as  the  material,  largely  rubber,  is  a  more  or  less  variable 
quantity,  and  of  necessity  introduces  the  use  of  certain  factors 
and  prorations,  in  addition  to  the  usual  estimations  encountered 
in  cost  finding,  any  method  of  accounting  which  endeavors  to 
subdivide  the  various  items  too  closely  is  of  doubtful  utility, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  since  many  basic  figures  are  themselves 
the  result  of  estimate  and  proration,  any  method  which  carries 
its  calculations  and   deductions   to  extremes   is   a   fallacy. 

Rubber  manufacturers  in  general  recognize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  their  product,  yet  but  few 
of  them  have  a  cost  system  on  which  they  are  willing  to  rely 
under  all  conditions. 

While  it  is  possible  to  get  quite  accurately  the  amount  of 
material  and  labor  used  directly  in  the  production  of  an  article, 
and    several    systems   have    been    devised    which    accomplish    this 


other  is  to  distribute  a  portion  of  this  expense  according  to  direct 
labor,  and  a  portion  to  machine  hours.  Other  methods  distribute 
a  certain  amount  of  this  expense  on  the  materials  used,  etc. 
Most  of  these  methods  contemplate  the  distribution  of  all  of 
the  indirect  expense  of  the  manufacturing  plant,  however  much 
it   may   be,  on   the  output  produced,  no   matter  how   small   it  is. 

If  the  factory  is  running  at  its  full,  or  normal  capacity,  this 
item  of  indirect  expense  per  unit  of  product  is  usually  small. 
If  the  factory  is  running  at  only  a  fraction  of  its  capacity,  say 
one-half,  and  turning  out  only  one-half  of  its  normal  product, 
there  is  but  little  change  in  the  total  amount  of  this  indirect 
expense,  all  of  which  must  now  be  distributed  over  half  as 
much  product  as  previously,  each  unit  of  product  thereby  being 
obliged  to  bear  approximately  twice  as  much  expense  as  pre- 
viously. 

When  times  are  good,  and  there  is  plenty  of  business,  this 
method  of  accounting  indicates  that  the  costs  are  \<i\\  :  but  when 
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V\c..  1.     Org.vxization   and  Relation  of  .'\ccounts  in  General  Plan  of  Cost  Conikol  in  the  Rubber  Industry 


result,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  in  general  use  any  system  of 
distributing  that  portion  of  the  expense  known  variously  as  in- 
direct expense,  burden,  or  overhead,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  sure  that  it  has  been  done  properly.  There  are  in  common 
use  several  methods  of  distributing  this  expense.  One  is  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  product  the  total  indirect  expense  including  in- 
terest, taxes,  insurance,  etc..  according  to  the  direct  labor.     An- 


times  become  bad  and  business  is  slack,  it  indicates  high  costs 
due  to  increased  proportion  of  burden  each  unit  has  to  bear. 
During  good  times,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  all  the  product 
that  can  be  made,  it  is  usually  sold  at  a  high  price  and  the  ele- 
ment of  cost  is  not  such  an  important  factor.  When  business 
is   dull,   however,    manufacturers   cannot   get   such   a   high  price 
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for  their  products,  aiid  the  question  of  at  how  low  a  price  can 
they  afford  to  sell  the  product  is  of  vital  importance.  Rubber 
manufacturing  cost  systems,  as  generally  operated  at  present, 
show  under  such  conditions  that  costs  are  high  and,  if  business 
is  very  bad,  they  usually  show  a  cost  far  greater  than  the  amount 
obtained  for  the  goods.  In  other  words,  the  present  systems 
of  cost  accounting  go  to  pieces  when-  they  are  most  needed. 
This  being  the  case,  many  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  with  the  present  theories  on  the 
subject. 

As  an  illustration,  the  writer  will  cite  a  case  which  recently 
came  to  his  attention.  A  manufacturer  found  that  his  cost  on 
a  certain  article  was  forty  cents.  When  he  found  he  could  buy 
it  for  thirty-four  cents,  he  stopped  manufacturing  and  bought  it, 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  how  his  competitor  could  sell 
at  such  a  low  price.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
flaw  somewhere  but  he  could  not  locate  it.  When  he  was  asked 
of  what  his  expense  consisted,  his  reply  was:  labor  fifteen  cents, 
material  nine  cents,  and  overhead  sixteen  cents.  He  was  then 
isked  if  he  was  running  his  factory  at  full  capacity,  and  the 
writer  was  informed  that  he  was  running  it  at  less  than  half  its 
rapacity,  possibly  a  little  over  one-third.  The  next  question  was : 
What  would  be  the  overhead  on  this  article  if  the  factory  were 
running  full?  The  reply  was  that  it  would  be  about  eight  cents. 
The  writer  suggested  then  in  such  a  case  the  cost  would  be 
only  thirty-two  cents.  The  possibility  that  his  competitor  was 
running  his  factory  full  suggested  itself  at  once  as  an  explanation. 
The  next  question  that  suggested  itself  was  how  the  sixteen 
cents  overhead,  which  was  charged  to  this  article,  would  be 
paid  if  the  article  was  bought.  The  obvious  answer  was  that  it 
would  have  to  be  distributed  over  the  product  still  being  made 
and  would  ihereby  increase  its  cost.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  some  other  article  was  costing  more  than 
it  could  be  bought  for;  and  if  the  same  policy  was  pursued,  the 
second  article  should  be  bought,  which  would  cause  the  remam- 
ing  product  to  bear  a  still  higher  expense  rate.  If  this  policy 
were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  manufacturer  would 
be  buying  everything  before  long,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up 
manufacturing   entirely. 

The  illustration  which  is  cited  above  is  not  an  isolated  case 
but  is  representative  of  the  problems  before  a  large  class  of 
rubber  manufacturers,  who  believe  that  all  the  expense,  however 
large  must  be  carried  by  the  output  produced,  however  small. 
This 'theory  of  expense  distribution  indicates  a  policy  which  in 
dull  times  would,  if  followed  logically,  put  many  manufacturers 
out  of  business.  In  fact  the  writer  knows  of  a  plant  which  was 
recently  put  out  of  business  by  just  this  kind  of  logic. 

Fortunatelv  for  the  country,  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
will  finally  discard  theories  which  conflict  with  common  sense, 
and  when  their  cost  figures  indicate  an  absurd  conclusion,  most 
of  them  will  repudiate  the  figures.  A  cost  system,  however 
which  fails  when  needed  most,  is  of  but  very  little  value  and  it 
is  imperative  to  devise  a  theory  of  costs  that  will  not  fail. 

Most  of  the  cost  svstems  in  use,  and  the  theories  on  which 
they  are  based,  have  been  devised  by  accountants  for  the  benefit 
of  financiers,  whose  aim  has  been  to  criticize  the  factory  and  to 
make  it  responsible  for  all  shortcomings  of  the  biisiness.  In 
this  the  financiers  have  succeeded  admirably,  largely  because  the 
methods  used  are  not  so  devised  as  to  enable  the  agent  or  super- 
intendent to  present  his  side  of  the  case.      _        _ 

One  of  the  prime  functions  of  cost-keeping  is  to  enable  the 
agent  or  superintendent  to  know  whether  or  not  he  is  doing 
the  work  he  is  responsible  for  as  economically  as  possible,  a 
function  which  is  ignored  in  the  majority  of  cost  systems  "ow 
in  general  use.  Many  accountants  who  make  an  attempt  to 
'show  it,  are  so  long  in  getting  their  figures  in  shape  that  ey 
are  practically  worthless  for  the  purpose  intended,  the  poss. 
bility  of   using  them   having  passed. 


THE    GENERAL    PLAN 

The  general  plan  of  cost  accounting  for  a  rubber  plant  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  1.  In  applying  costs 
for  the  rublfe;-  industry,  the  plan  outlined  is  covered  by  the 
following  formula,  which  includes  and  illustrates  the  successive 
stages  of  cost  accumulation  from  gross  sales  to  final  net  profit. 

Gross  sales,  k-ss  returns  and  allowances "•^• 

Less:  „ 

F 
Freight — outward     

Commissions    

Discounts 

Total   deductions   from  sales '.^ 

Net  sales    ^'•^• 

Less: 

Factory  cost  of  shipments 

Materials    consumed     ^' 

Direct   labor  employed    L 

Factory    burden    or    indirect    cost " 

Total  factory  cost  of  shipments ''■^■ 

Gross    manufacturing   profit O.r. 

Less : 

Commercial    cost    of    shipments 

Administrative     expense     A 

Selling  expense    S 

Total  commercial  cost  of  shipments   C.C. 

Operating  profit    O.P. 

Other  income: 

Interest     and     discount     received LR. 

Total     S.P. 

(Jther  charges : 

Interest    expense    I.E. 

Net    profit    N.P. 

Some  accountants  and  executives,  will,  of  course,  differ  re- 
garding this  method  of  handling  interest,  but  in  connection  with 
the  rubber  industry  the  writer's  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  method  is  the  more  feasible.  The  plan  outlined  above 
embraces  the  establishment  of  continuous  inventon,-  control  ac- 
counts for  raw  materials  and  burden  supplies.  Records  of  raw 
materials  and  supplies  consumed  each  month  are. obtained  and 
the  value  transferred  to  an  account  which  represents  the  value 
of  work  in  process.  The  productive  labor  employed  each  month 
is  analyzed  and  also  transferred  to  the  account  representing  the 
value  of  the  work  in  process. 

Various  accounts  are  maintained  representing  the  factory  bur- 
den or  indirect  cost  of  operation.  The  relation  of  the  costs  of 
factory  burden  and  the  cost  of  productive  labor  is  determined 
and  ratios  of  burden  expense  developed.  Each  month,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  productive  labor  employed,  a  charge  is  made  to 
the  account  representing  value  of  work  in  process  for  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  burden  applicable  to  work  in  process.  The 
amounts  so  applied  are  credited  to  a  reserve  account,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  indicate  how  closely  the  charges  to  work  in  process 
for  factory  burden,  compare  with  the  actual  cost  of  factory 
burden  as  shown  by  the  aggregate  of  balances  in  the  various 
factory  expense  accounts. 

Records  of  product  finished  are  obtained  which  are  calculated 
at  cost  values,  the  aggregate  being  credited  to  the  account  repre- 
senting the  value  of  work  in  process  and  charged  to  an  account 
representing  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  At  this  particular 
point  in  the  plan  of  accounting,  the  plan  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  needs  of  a  manufacturer.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  one  account  representing  the  value  of  work  in  process, 
several  accounts  will  be  necessary,  representing  the  value  of 
work  in  process  at  successive  stages  of  manufacture. 

Having  accumulated  the  cost  of  all  goods  entering  into  the 
finished  product  account,  the  cost  of  all  shipments  is  calculated 
and  the  aggregate  is  credited  to  the  account  representing  the 
value  of  finished  product  and  charged  to  the  account  repre- 
senting  factory  cost  of  shipment. 
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\'arious  accounts  arc  maintained  representing  the  details  of 
administrative  and  selling  expenses,  and  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  the  ratios  of  administrative  and  selling  expenses  to  the 
total  factorj-  cost  are  correctly  employed  in  cost  calculations 
there  is  provided  an  account  representing  the  commercial  cost  of 
shipments,  to  which  is  charged  an  amount  representing  the  esti- 
mated value  of  administrative  and  selling  expenses  based  upon 
the  factory  cost  of  goods  shipped.  The  amounts  so  charged  to 
the  commercial  cost  of  shipments  are  credited  to  a  reserve  for 
a  commercial  burden.  The  balances  in  the  latter  account  repre- 
sent the  aggregate  of  amounts  applied  to  the  commercial  cost 
of  shipments  for  commercial  burden,  and  should  be  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  accounts  representing  the  details  of  adminis- 
tive   and  selling  expenses. 

Separate  accounts  are  maintained  representing  the  cost  of 
freight  outward,  commission  and  discounts  allowed,  which  are 
considered  as  deductions  from  gross  sales.  All  returns  and 
allowances    are    charged   against    gross    sales. 

To  determine  the  operating  profit,  therefore,  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  formula  outlined  in  the  foregoing,  the  amount 
of  sales  after  the  deductions  have  been  made  will  be  contrasted 
with  the  factory  cost  of  shipments,  plus  the  commercial  cost  of 
shipments,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  operating  profit. 

Interest  transactions  will  be  considered  after  the  determination 
of  the  operating  profit  and  will  be  considered  as  direct  addi- 
tions thereto,  or  deductions  therefrom,  to  arrive  at  the  net  profit. 
The  transactions  briefly  described  in  the  foregoing  are  to  be 
recorded  by  months,  with  the  very  important  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  statement  of  monthly  earnings. 

ESTABLISHING    BURDEN    RATES 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  establishing  costs  is  to  work  out  the 
ratio  of  burden  to  the  direct  labor  charges  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  business.  This  is  to  provide  the  mechanism 
for  making  a  charge  each  month  to  the  account  representing 
work  in  process,  to  cover  the  burden  applicable  to  the  cost  of 
the  product,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  direct  labor  in- 
curred during  the  montli.  It  is  preferable  to  make  these  charges 
at  percentage  rates  according  to  the  individual  departments ;  that 
is,  the  ratio  which  the  expense  in  a  department  bears  to  pro- 
ductive labor  in  that  department  is  determined ;  and  for  all 
productive  labor  charged  to  work  in  process  there  is  a  further 
charge  made  to  that  account,  based  upon  the  departmental  per- 
centage rate,  to  cover  the  burden  applicable  to  the  cost  of  the 
product.  These  amounts  are  credited  to  the  reserve  for  factory 
burden  account,  which  represents  at  all  times  the  accumulation 
of  amounts  applied  to  the  costs  to  cover  the  burden  charges. 
The  principal  advantages  of  the  use  of  departmental  expense 
rates  in  the  calculation  of  burden  charges  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Closer  values  may  be  obtained  for  determining  the 
selling  price  of  partly  finished  product. 

(1)1  Closer  values  may  be  obtained  for  use  in  pricing  the  in- 
ventory, which  would,  of  necessity,  be  found  in  all  stages  of 
process. 

The  aggregate  of  the  general  accounts  representing  the  burden 
of  indirect  costs  of  manufacture  will  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  aggregate  amounts  of  burden  applied  to  the  cost  of 
production,  as  shown  by  the  balance  in  the  reserve  account,  if 
the  production  be  upon  a  normal  basis  and  the  ratios  of  burden 
costs  correctly  compiled.  Should  the  aggregate  of  the  balances 
ill  the  expense  accounts  be  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  burden 
applied,  it  would  indicate  that  an  increase  should  be  made  in  the 
ratios  used  in  applying  the  burden ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  aggregate  of  the  balances  in  the  expense  accounts  be 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  burden  applied,  a  decrease  should  be 
made  in  the  expense  rates.  Should  such  variations  occur  as  the 
result  of  abnormal  operating  conditions  it  is  recommended  that 
no  radical  changes  in  the  expense  rates  be  made,  but  rather  that 
Ihc  variations  should  be  considered  as  a  separate  charge  to  the 


operating  profits  of  the  year.  It  is  inadvisable,  for  comparative 
purposes,  to  absorb  in  individual  costs  extraordinary  expenses 
due  to  abnormal  conditions. 

The  method  of  working  up  the  percentages  of  burden  in  re- 
lation to  direct  labor  varies  with  local  conditions  and  at  in- 
dividual plants.  Certain  items,  such  as  supervision,  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  departments  in  ratio  to  the  direct  labor 
itself,  while  others,  such  as  heat  and  light,  are  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  floor  area.  The  local  conditions  must  be  carefully 
examined  to  determine  the  proper  basis   for  each  case. 

INTERLOCKING   FACTORY    COSTS    INTO    FINANCIAL   ACCOUNTING 

An  essential  feature  of  any  cost  plan  is  to  absorb  and  check 
the  actual  accumulated  cost  figures  by  financial  accounting  that 
the  total  of  ail  individual  cost  figures  will  be  reflected  and 
proved  into  monthly  balance  sheets.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  establishment  of  a  private  ledger  and  a  works  ledger  which 
must  balance  each  other  through  controlling  accounts.  The 
accumulated  cost  figures  are  absorbed  by  the  works  ledger  and 
the  accumulated  financial  figures  by  the  private  ledger,  thus 
assuring  that  each  balances  the  other  and  that  all  transactions 
are  absorbed  by  the  one  or  the  other. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   PRIVATE   AND    WORKS    LEDGER 

To  establish  the  cost  plan  correctly  and  the  proof  of  the  works 
ledger  it  is  necessary  to  provide  two  controlling  accounts  which 
will  represent  the  total  investment  in  the  form  of  raw  materials, 
parts  and  product  in  process,  finished  product  and  factory  ex- 
penses. 

One  of  these  accounts  is  carried  upon  the  private  ledger  and 
is  known  as  the  works  ledger  controlling  account  symbol  B. 
The  other  controlling  account  is  known  as  the  private  ledger 
controlling  account  and  is  carried  upon  the  works  ledger,  having 
the  same  symbol  B.  These  two  accounts  act  as  controlling  ac- 
counts to  each  other,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  their  balances 
should  be  in  agreement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  works  ledger  controlling 
account,  symbol  B,  in  the  private  ledger  is  charged  with  the 
total  amount  of  the  inventory.  Through  the  year  this  account 
is  charged  with  the  total  cost  of  all  purchases  of  material,  pay- 
roll and  factory  expenses.  It  is  credited  with  the  cost  of  all 
goods  shipped  and  charged  with  the  cost  of  any  goods  returned. 
The  balance  of  this  account  will,  therefore,  at  all  times  represent 
the  total  of  raw  material,  work  in  process  and  finished  stock 
inventories. 

The  foregoing  describes  in  general  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
order  to  establish  the  accounts  necessary  for  a  monthly  loss  and 
gain  statement  supported  by  cost  records  as  carried  in  the  works 
ledger  and  controlled  by  the  general  books.  The  control  of 
costs  is  thus  obtained  through  proof  of  the  balance  in  the  various 
accounts  in  the  works  ledger  in  the  following  manner ; 

(a)  When  the  balance  of  the  various  inventory  accounts  agrees 
with  the  physical  inventory  accounts,  a  proof  is  furnished  that 
the  value  of  materials  consumed  is  substantially  in  agreement 
with  the  cost   of  the  material. 

(b)  When  the  aggregate  of  the  various  factory  overhead  ex- 
pense accounts,  as  a  total,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
credits  written  off  to  the  work  in  process  burden,  a  proof  is 
established  that  a  proper  percentage  of  burden  expense  has  been 
used. 

Considering  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  tlie 
work=;  ledger  will  give  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  cost  records 
and  through  these  the  loss  and  gain  statement.  Should  there 
arise  any  question  as  to  the  amounts  shown  in  the  cost  records, 
an  analysis  may  be  quickly  made  and  traced  through  either  the 
material,  labor  or  expense  accounts.  The  entire  plan  is  sub- 
jected to  direct  proof  when  physical  inventories  are  taken  at 
different  periods  of  the  year. 

(.To  be  continued) 
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The  Rubber  Surplus  and  Its  Relation  to  Future  Tire  Production 


By  Richard  Hoadley  Tingley 


IN  ARRiviNi,  ai  the  world's  position  with  respect  to  crude  rubber 
—and  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  there 
are  many  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  every  rubber 
man  knows,  there  is  a  large  surplus  stuck  in  the  world's  market,  a 
very  large  portion  of  which  is  in  this  country.  The  e.xact  amount 
of  the  surplus  and  where  held  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no 
very  definite  knowledge.  Each  American  importer  and  manufac- 
turer seems  to  take  the  ground  that  the  amount  of  his  own  per- 
sonal holdings  is  a  private  matter  to  be  kept  as  one  of  his  trade 
secrets,  .\lthough  almost  anyone  of  them  is  willing  to  hazard  a 
guess  at  the  total  surplus— world  a^d  United  States,  none  will  go 
much  farther  and  the  true  amount  is  shrouded  in  more  or  less 
mystery. 

On  October  25,  1920,  the  Trade  Xcws  Service  of  New  York 
publisiied  a  statement  bearing  on  this  matter  which  is  reproduced 
as  follows ; 

"In  connection  with  views  recently  published  as  to  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  crude  rubber  a  number  of  opinions  have 
been  given  by  factors  in  the  New  York  market.  While  these  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  bearish  nature,  there  are  but  few  conflicting 
opinions  since  most  of  the  statements  are  based  on  imports  and 
consumption  for  a  known  period,  namely,  the  past  nine  months  of 
this  year. 

".■\ccording  to  the  statements  of  dealers  there  were  65,000  tons 
of  rubber  in  store  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1920,  and 
arrivals  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1920,  amounted 
to  192,000  tons,  bringing  into  this  market  for  the  entire  period  a 
total  of  257,000  tons  of  crude  rubber. 

"Consumption  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  165,000  tons, 
estimating  15.000  tons  'or  January  up  to  30,000  tons  for  May 
when  manufacturing  was  at  its  peak,  and  receding  from  that  time. 

"If  this  estimate  is  to  be  accepted,  a  surplus  would  be  shown 
as  of  October  1,  1920,  of  92,000  tons,  and  on  the  present  limited 
scale  of  manufacture,  even  with  decreaased  imports,  there  would 
be  an  accumulation  of  rubber  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year  in  excess  of  100,000  tons. 

"These  figures  represent  not  only  stocks  held  in  warehouses 
but  also  those  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  It  is  estimated 
that  30,00<1  tons  are  actually  on  spot  at  the  present  time  in  New 
York,  but  of  this  amount  considerable  has  already  been  sold  and 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  actually  available. 

"In  arriving  at  the  world's  present  supply  the  American  trade 
adds  to  the  above  amounts  those  quoted  by  the  Rubl>cr  Growers' 
Association  of  London,  August  31,  1920,  of  33,000  tons  held  in 
London,  which  is  expected  to  reach  50,000  tons  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This,  with  the  surplus  stocks  held  in  Singapore,  Colombo, 
Java,  and  in  the  Brazilian  markets,  gives  a  total  world's  surplus 
of  upwards  of  200,000  tons.'' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  analyze  this  statement  and 
to  ascertain  how  nearly  it  is  correct ;  to  see  where,  how,  and 
when  this  surplus  was  rolled  up.  and  to  forecast,  as  well  as 
maybe,  under  what  conditions  and  how  long  a  time  it  ought  to 
take  for  the  market  to  absorb  it — for  it  is  perfectly  evident  that, 
until  it  has  been  in  a  measure  used  up,  the  rubber  market  will 
continue  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  and  dangerous  condition. 

In  1917,  J.  S.  M.  Rennie,  as  quoted  in  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement,  foresaw  an  overproduction  of  rubber  when  he  said ; 

"If  some  definite,  strong  action  be  not  taken  on  behalf  of  this 
industry,  and  native  Asiatic  residents,  plantation  companies,  and 
the  powerful  well-controlled  American  and  British  rubber  goods 
manufacturers  are  allowed  to  continue  planting  ad  lib.,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  disastrous  results  to  the  industry,  and  the 
ultimate   result  may  easily  be  that  in,   say,   ten  years'   time,   we 


may  find  ourselves  with  a  planted  area  of  4,200,000  acres  which, 
at  375  pounds  per  acre  per  annum,  would  give  a  total  crop  of 
700,000  tons,  and  if  the  effective  consumption  at  that  time  is 
less  than  that  quantity  by  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth,  so  to  speak, 

Table  I 

World  Production.   Consumption  and  Surplus  of  Rubuer 

(In  long  tons) 

(Reference  to   Graph  A) 


1919                  

Production 
(a) 
.  .      98  928 

Cansumption 
(b) 

95,863 
102,455 

99,800 
135,214 
169,474 
229,017 
201,620 
219,497 

Surplu 
3.035 

1913    .      .           

.  .    108,440 

5,985 

1914    

..    120,380 

20,580 

..    158,702 

23,588 

1916     

..   201,598 

32,124 

1917     

1918     

..    263,698 
. ..   241,579 

26,681 
39,959 

1919     

..    381,860 

62,453 

224,405 

(a  and  b)  Production  figures  for  1912-1917,  inclusive,  are  taken  from 
"The  Rubber  Industry,"  prepared  by  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Rubber  Industry  of  the  Ilnited  States.  Amounts  quoted  for  1918  and  1919 
are  from  The  India  Rubper  World. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION  AND 
SURPLUSOF RUBBER 


the   selling  price  must  logically   fall   to  the  approximate  cost  of 
production." 

What  Mr.  Rennie  foresaw  in  1917  as  a  possibility  in  ten  years 
from  that  time  became  an  actuality,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned. 
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within  a  year — accentuated  each  year  that  has  followed,  with 
prices  dangerously  near  the  cost  of  production;  indeed,  the  sur- 
plus was.  at  that  very  time,  being  accumulated,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Table  I  and  Graph  A  herewith,  of  the  world 
production,  consumption  and  surplus  nf  rubber  from  1912  to  1919, 
inclusive. 

The  preceding  table  and  graph  clearly  show  that  the  educated 
"estimate"  or  "guess"  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  is  substan- 
tiated, at  least,  so  far  as  the  world's  position  is  concerned.  If 
the  figures  quoted  are  correct — and  they  come  from  the  best  of 
authorit} — each  j-ear,  from  1912  to  and  including  1919,  has  pro- 
duced more  rubber  than  that  particular  year  has  consumed,  the 
surplus  or  "carry-over"  from  year  to  year  accumulated  at  the 
end  of  1919  being  apparently  224,405  tons. 

-Applying  a  similar  analysis  upon  the  importations  to,  and  the 
consumption  of  rubber  in  the  United  States,  further  confirmation 
is  had  of  tlie  "views"  and  "estimates"  made  by  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  II  and  Graph  B. 
Here  it  will  be  seen  that  a  surplus  has  been  gradually  accumulat- 
ing, year  by  year,  since  1912,  and  that  it  amounted  to  83,350  tons 
at  the  end  of  1919. 

T.^BLE   II 

United  .States  Imforts.  Consumption,  and  Surplus  Stocks  of  Rubber 

(In  long  tons) 

(Reference  to  Graph   Bj 


Iniports    Consumption    Surplus 
(a) 


Deficit 


I91j     58,927 

19U     76,817 

1915  ■..; i:.',560 

1916 148.827 

1917  .;....'. 173.928 

1918 145.51" 

1919    239,260 

Totals    86,510 

Accumulated  surplus  83,350 


(b) 

52,179 

6.748 

61.251 

15.566 

96,792 

26.768 

116,477 

32,360 

177,088 

142,722 

2,795 

236,977 

2,283 

3,160 


3,160 


(a)  I'nited    States  imports   are    taken    from   The    India    Rubber    World, 
November   1.    1920.   page   144. 

(b)  United    States  consumption;    from   "The   Rubber    Industry."    prepared 
by  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  United  States. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  CONSUMPT 
AND  SURP1U5  OF  RUBBER 


ION 


Further  analyzing  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  year.  1920,  it  will  be  seen  from  Table  III,  and 
Graph  C  that  imports  of  rubber  in  1920,  although  in  total  amount 
falling  but  slightly  below  1919  quantities,  have,  since  September, 
declined  greatly  from  the  amounts  imported  in  the  latter  part  of 
1919.     In  October,  1919.  these  imports  totaled  28.888  tons,  drop- 


ping to  10,693  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1920,  the  lowest  record 
for  any  single  month  for  the  past  two  years.  The  amounts  given 
for  November  and  December,  1920,  are  estimated  by  taking  the 
best  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  trade. 

Table  III 

United   Stalls  Imports  or  Crude  Rubber 

(From    The    Rubber   Association    of   America) 

(In  long  tons) 

(Reference  to   Graph    C) 

1920 

January 21,351 

February   32,994 

JIarch    31,650 

April    23,675 

May    27,338 

June    14,881 

July    15,884 

August    13,564 

September    11,636 

October    10,639 

November    9,600" 

December    8,400" 


Totals 
"Kstimatcd. 


221,612 


1919 
7,235 
17,456 
28,223 
28,146 
16,348 
16,319 
17,965 
11.067 
14,036 
28,888 
15,674 
24,675 

226,032 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER 
(FROM  THE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  ) 


O  O  Ci) 

o     z      o 


Tile  Ruliber  .Association  of  .America,  through  a  series  of  ques- 
tionnaires addressed  to  ruliber  manufacturers,  made  an  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  crude  rubber  used  in  the  years  1917, 
J9I8  and   1919  in  the   various  departments  of  manufacture.     Its 

Table  IV 

United  St\tes  Crude  Rubber  Consumption   in  the  Divisions  of 

Manufacture 

(In    millions   of    pounds;    OOO's    omitted) 

(In  thousands  of  long  tons;  OOO's  omitted) 

(  k^'fcrcncc    to    (iraph    D) 


1917 


1918 


Tire  and  tire  sundries. 
Other  rubber  products. 


I'ounrls 
247.021 
105,654 


Tons 
110 
47 


Pounds 

272.607 

98,405 

Tons 
121 
44 

1919 


Pounds    Tons 

389,104       174 

77,830         35 


Totals   352,675       157       371,012       165       466,934       209 


Note:  The  above  figures  for  1917  are  taken  from  reports  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  war.  See  The  India  Rubber  World, 
May  1,  !91P.  These  are  taken  as  correct.  Since,  however,  the  reports 
issued  by  The  Rubber  .Sssociation  of  America  of  a  limited  number  of 
replies  to  their  questionnaire  for  similar  data  covering  the  same  period  in- 
dicate but  87  per  cent  ol  the  government  totals,  the  returns  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  ye.-rs  I9IS  and  1919.  also  covering  a  limited  number  of 
replies  to  their  questionnaire,  have  been  taken  as  87  per  cent  correct,  and 
the  hgures  in  the  above  table  adjusted  accordingly. 
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Having  in  view  the  fact  of  the  proposed  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction advocated  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  they  advise  a  25  per  cent  cut  in  production  until 
present  surplus  stocks  have  been  absorbed — a  measure  already  in 
partial  operation,  I  introduce  Table  VI  and  Graph  E,  which  Jake 
into  account  the  Zorn  acreages  with  the  25  per  cent  reduction 
applied.  In  the  last  column  I  have  made  a  forecast  of  America's 
imports,  placing  them  on  an  average  at  65  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction as  modified  by  the  curtailment  figures. 

Table  VI 

Forecast  of  Propuction  and  American    Imports 

(Pounds   in  millions;  OOO's  omitled) 

Zorn  Total  Production  Produc-   Production  American 

Acres  Acreage  Pounds  tion            I-ess  Imports 

<al  (a)  (c)  Tons             25%  (d) 

1919     2,450,000  2,450,000  855,366  381,860        286,390  226,032 

(b) 

1920     180,000  2,360,000  920.500  410.940  256.000  231,000 

1921     1^0,000  2,790,000  976,500  436,000  327,000  229,000 

1922     160,000  2.950,000  1,032.500  461,000  34S.O00  242.000 

1923     200,000  3,150,000  1,102,500  492,000  .169.000  258,000  • 

1924     200,000  3,350,000  1,162,500  519,000  390,000  273,000 

fa)  Acres  in  bearing  at  years  given. 

(b)  Increases  in  acreages. 

(c)  Basis  of  350  pounds  per  acre. 

(d)  Based   on   America  taking  65   per  cent  of  prodtiction. 

PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORT  FORECAST 
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queslioiiiiaire  divided  the  industry  into  two  heads— "Tires  and 
Tire  Sundries"  and  "Other  Rubber  Products."  .\lthough  nearly 
every  rubber  manufacturer  was  thus  addressed,  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  by  no  means  all  and  therefore  the  results  did  not 
disclose  the  entire  story.  In  1917,  during  the  war,  the  United 
States  Government  made  a  very  complete  canvass  of  the  situation, 
covering  practically  the  same  ground.  At  that  time  nearly  every 
manufacturer  replied  to  the  questionnaire  and  the  result  shows 
that,  assuming  the  United  States  figures  to  be  correct,  the  amounts 
quoted  by  The  Rubber  Association  as  a  result  of  its  limited  can- 
vass are  but  87  per  cent  of  the  truth.  I  assume  for  the  purposes 
of  estimation,  also  from  the  limited  number  of  replies  received 
by  the  association,  that  its  figures  for  1918  and  1919  are  but  87 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  produce  Table  IV,  and  Graph  D. 

On  June  24,  1920,  Zorn  and  Leigh-Hunt  of  London  made  an 
analysis  of  the  world's  rubber  position  which  they  called  "The 
Coming  Rubber  Shortage."  In  this  they  exhibit  the  following 
table  of  producing  rubber  acreages : 


T.\BLE 

V 

Acreages  U 

NDER 

Cultivation 

In    bearing    before 

1915 

900.000 

Increase     in 

1915 

280,000 

31% 

" 

1916 

420,000 

35% 

" 

1917 

340,000 

21% 

" 

1918 

220,000 

11% 

•• 

1919 

1  70.000 

8% 

ti 

1920 

120,000 

5% 

Total   now    in    bear 

ing 

2.450,000 

Increase    in 

1921 

180,000 

7% 

" 

1922 

1 60,000 

6% 

•' 

1923 

1 60,000 

6% 

*• 

1924 

200,000 

7% 

Total    planted 

3.150,000 

200 


^Of' 


'>°: 


2? 
en 


o 


en 


RaTi;  Materials,  in  its  September,  1920,  issue,  gives  an  interesting 
and  instructive  review  of  the  rubber  situation,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  automobiles  and  tires.  On  page 
117  it  produces  a  table  that  is  applicable  to  the  study  in  question 
and  I  therefore  reproduce  it  in  part : 
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Taiu-k  \'I1 


Rubber  Requirements  in  the  Automobile  Industry 


1 
Pounds  of 

Rubber 

Consumed 

in  Tires 

1913    65,880.000 

191+  89,830.000 

1915     128,400.000 

1916    135,650,000 

1917     233,387,000 

1918    248,000,01)0 

1919    325,000,000 


Number 
of  Cars 
Registered 
in  II.  S.  A. 
1.254.971 
1,711.339 
2,445,664 
3,512,996 
4,983,340 
6,146,617 
7,565,446 


Increased  Rub- 
ber Consumed 
in  Tires  Over 
Previous  Years 


23,943,000 
38,750.000 
57,250,000 
47,737.000 
14,613.000 
77,000,000 


Pounds  of 

Rubber  in 

Tires  Per  Car 

Registered 

52 
S2 
52 
46 
43 
43 


From  an  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
consumed  in  every  car  registered  an  average  of  about  43  pounds 
of  rubber  in  tires.  Applying  this  rate  to  the  70  per  cent  of  our 
imports  that  go  into  tires,  and  to  be  distributed  in  the  surplus,  it 
will  appear  by  reference  to  Table  \'III,  column  5,  that,  in  1921, 
there  must  be  a  registration  of  approximately  10,000,000  cars  in 
order  to  use  up  this  amount  of  rubber;  increasing  as  imports  in- 
crease up  to  1924,  when  a  registration  of  nearly  12,000,000  cars 
(11,800,000)  must  be  had  in  order  to  use  up  the  accunnilated  sur- 
plus and  current  imports. 


T.XBLE  VIII 

Forecast    of    Car    Registration    in    Order    to    Abs(jrb    Rubber 
Shown    in    Table    VI,    Plus   the    Existing    Surplus    Distrie 
Over    the    Years    to    and    Including    1924. 
(Reference  to  Graph  F) 


need  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of  rub!)er  surplus  provided  these 
restrictive  measures  are  observed. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  apparent,  as  Zorn  and  Leigh-Hunt 
would  have  us  believe,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  a  rubber 
shortage.  The  prediction  of  Mr.  Rennie,  of  1917,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  amply  verified,  at  least  so  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned. X'ow  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  situation, 
this  prediction — though  at  the  time  it  was  made  it  was  thought 
to  be  entirely  overdrawn,  seems  to  have  worked  for  good  all 
around. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  analysis 
need  disturb  the  general  feeling  of  optimism  that  exists  in  the 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  present  depression.  I  have 
proved  the  fact  of  the  rubber  surplus  statistically,  demonstrating 
that,  even  with  our  lack  of  really  reliable  data  of  amounts  of 
individual  holdings,  the  "estimates"  made  by  the  trade  are  ap- 
pro.ximately  correct. 

No  one  who  has  closely  followed  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile tire  industry  in  this  country  doubts  that  it  will  continue 
to  expand — perhaps  not  as  rapidly  as  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  in  a  normal  healthy  way  that  will  easily  take  care  of  its 
share  of  the  present  rubber  surplus  and  natural  imports  for  the 
next   few  years. 


Imports 
uted 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1 


....   229 

242 

'..'.'.   258 

273 

Total   increase,    1919-1920 
Yearly    increase,   average 


513 
542 
578 
612 


359 
37') 
404 
428 


80 
80 
80 
80 


439 
459 
484 
508 


7. 600.000 
8.800.00O 
lO.OOO.OOO 
1(1.700.000 
11.200.000 
11,800,000 
4,200,000 


Note: 

Column    1.      Forecast  of  imports  in  thousands  of  tons. 

Column   2      Same   in   millions   of  pounds. 

Column   3.      .Seventy  per  cent  of  imports  used  in  tires,  millions  of  pounds. 

Column  4.  Seventy  per  cent  of  world's  surplus  of  200,000  tons  dis- 
tributed over  four  years — 1921  to  1924,  inclusive,  in  millions  of  pounds- 
Column  5.  Total  rubber  that  must  be  absorbed,  each  year,  in  tires  and 
tire  sundries  to  take  care  of  ihe  impcrts  and  present  surplus  as  distributed, 
in  millions  of  pounds. 

Column  6.  Cars  that  must  be  registered  to  use  up  imports  and  the 
surplus 

Column  7.     Per  cent  of  increase  in  cars  registered  each  year. 

CURVE  OF  CAR  REGISTRATION  WITH  1924  FORECAST 
NECESSARY  TO  ABSORD  FUTURE  IMPORTS  AND 
PRESENT  SURPLUS 
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The  question  arises,  then,  is  the  above  too  much  of  an  increase 
ill  cars  to  expect  under  the  conditions  that  now  exist  and  that 
are  likely  to  prevail  during  the  next  four  years?     Let  us  see. 

From  an  inspection  of  Table  VII  it  will  be  seen  from  column  2 
that  the  average  increase  in  car  registration  has  been  as  follows : 


1913  to  1914 36% 

1914  to  1915 43% 

1915  to  1916 44% 


1916  to  1917 42% 

1917  to  1918 23% 

1918  to  1919 23% 


In  order  to  use  up  the  imports  and  the  surplus  I  have  shown 
that  a  certain  number  of  cars  must  be  registered  each  year.  See 
Table  VIII.  The  rate  of  increase  indicated  is  but  an  average  of 
11  per  cent  a  year.  This,  compared  with  increases  of  anywhere 
from  23  to  44  per  cent,  should  demonstrate  that,  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  rubber  production  and  importation  I  have  mentioned  and 
which   sccrns   likely   to  occur — indeed,   it   is  now  occurring,  there 


A   GROWING   TIRE   REPAIR    SCHOOL 

The  tire  repair  school  operated  Ijy  The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  has  been  increased  fifty  per  cent  in  space  and  equipment 
because  of  the  growing  demand  for  the  course.  An  average  of 
fifty  students  for  the  past  few  months  has  taxed  the  school  to 
capacity,  and  the  increased  space  will  enable  the  company  to 
handle  75  to  100  students  at  a  time.  New  sectional  and  retread 
molds  for  heavy-duty  tires  have  been  added  and  a  competent 
instructor  employed  to  handle  this  phase  of  the  work.  Students 
of  the  Miller  Tire  Repair  School  are  now  divided  into  classes, 
including  beginners,  intermediate,  senior  repair  men  and  special 
truck  tire  men.  The  course  of  four  weeks'  practical  shop  work 
is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  24  lectures.  Students  are  graded 
on  each  repair  made,  as  a  ticket  is  attached  to  each  tire  listing  ma- 
terials used,  tiiue  of  repair  and  the  name  of  the  student  making 
repair.  At  the  completion  of  the  course  both  work  and  results 
of  e.xaminations  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  a  student 
passes  favorably  he  is  given  a  diploma  certifying  him  an  expert 
repair  man.  If  his  grade  is  only  fair,  he  is  advised  to  stay  and 
master  the  work,  but  if  he  fails  or  does  not  show  good  work  he 
is  advised  to  stay  out  of  the  repair  business.  Main  repairs  are 
taken  up  in  the  following  order :  inside  section,  inside  patch, 
quarter  section  and  bead  repair,  half  section,  full  section,  tread 
patch,  rcliiicr  and  retread. 


THE  STANDARD  GOLF  BALL 
Because  it  affects  both  players  of  golf  and  makers  of  golf  balls, 
the  most  important  of  the  several  regulations  adopted  at  the 
Anglo-.^mcrican  golf  conference  was  that  applying  to  the  limita- 
tion of  golf  balls  and  their  standardization.  The  rules  cominittee 
and  the  American  delegates  decided  to  recommend  that  golf  balls 
for  official  tournament  play  .shall  not  measure  less  than  1.62  inches 
in  diameter,  nor  weigh  more  than  1.62  ounces  avoirdupois.  Al- 
though this  coniproiTiise  decision  is  disappointing  to  many  Ameri- 
can players  and  discommoding  to  manufacturers,  it  is  being  ac- 
cepted in  a  sporting  spirit  and  is  believed  by  leading  Ameri- 
can experts  to  have  prevented  the  game  from  turning 
backward  The  English  wanted  a  standardized  ball  of  the  large 
"floater"  type  that  would  clip  yards  off  the  stroke  of  the  best 
players.  The  .Americans  made  a  stand  for  the  "Thirty"  ball,  the 
smallest  and  heaviest  ball  which  comes  within  the  new  ruling  and 
will  maintain  the  present  standard  of  the  game,  although  it  means 
the  abandonment  in  international  contests  of  the  "Fifty"  ball, 
which  has  won  the  most  important  tournainents  of  the  past  year. 
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Fluid   Heat  Transmission 

Bv  Alexander  B.  McKechnie* 


THE  ADVANTAGES  of  transmitting  heat  liy  means  (if  a  high 
boiling  point  fluid  have  been  known  lor  many  years  and 
several  independent  systems  have  been  built  and  operated 
with  more  or  less  success.  These  systems  consisted  merely  of 
a  pipe  coil  or  similar  heater,  a  pump  and  some  kind  of  a  iiuid. 
High  flash  point  oil  being  easily  obtainable  was  naturally  the 
fluid  chosen.  These  early  systems  operated  for  a  short  time,  but 
soon  commenced  to  give  trouble  and  those  that  were  used  for 
the  high  temperature  field  were  particularly  short-lived,  due 
principally  to  the  carbonization  of  the  circulating  oil. 

Heat  transmission  by  hot  oil  embodies  the  desirable  features 
and  elimmates  the  objections  of  other  methods  for  obtaining 
high  temperatures.  The  quantity  of  heat  delivered  is  under  con- 
trol at  all  times,  and  temperatures  up  to  550  degrees  F.  are 
reached  without  difficulty. 

The  pressure  on  the  entire  system  is  practically  negligible,  thus 
making  it  particularly  adaptable  to  vessels  with  cast  integral 
jackets  usually  built  to  withstand  pressures  of  about  100  pounds 
and  to  the  jackets  of  glass  enamelled  steel  tanks  designed  only 
for  pressures  up  to  75  pounds.  This  point  is  readily  appreciated 
when  we  consider  that  the  temperature  of  100  pounds  of  steam 
represents  only  338  degrees  F.  The  distribution  of  heat  is  uni- 
form over  the  entire  surface  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents  are 
treated  instantly  and  uniformly  without  damaging  the  product. 

The  temperature  can  be  controlled  within  close  limits,  either 
manually  or  by  thermostatic  devices.     This  is  of  vilal  importance 


mcnt,  and  should  condit;on.s  make  it  nece-sary  the  entire  heating 
plant  can  be  installed  in  a  separate  building. 
DESIGN   OF  SYSTEM 

There  arc  five  main  factors  in  a  system  of  this  kind.  They  are 
as  follows:  Design  of  heater  or  absorber;  type  of  circulating 
pump ;  type  of  system ;  quality  of  circulating  oil ;  construction  of 
pipe  lines. 

HEATER   OR   ABSORBER 

The  absorber,  like  any  other  heat  cxclianger,  must  be  designed 
lor  maximum  efliciency,  con.'iistent  with  long  life  and  freedom 
from  trouble.  It  must  be  readily  accessible  for  inspection  or 
repair.  The  furnace  must  be  built  to  withstand  the  high  tem- 
peratures met  in  work  of  this  kind  and  be  thoroughly  insulated 
to  prevent  undue  radiation  losses.  Such  points  as  the  length  and 
size  of  tubes,  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  oil  and  pro.ximity  of 
the  fire  to  the  tubes,  all  require  careful  study. 
CIRCULATING  PUMP 

The  circulating  pump  should  be  of  the  positive  displacement 
rotary  type  to  insure  known  and  non-pulsating  flow.  The  necessity 
for  these  features  is  apparent,  because  the  temperature  drop  in 
the  circulating  oil  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  flow  and  a 
varying  discharge  pressure,  particularly  when  starting  a  cold 
system,  would  produce  excessive  vibration. 
TYPE  OF  SYSTEM 

Experience  has  taught  the  superiority  of  the  closed  system 
shown  in  the   illustration.     By  a  closed  system   is  meant   one  in 
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in  reactions  where  temperature  variations  in  the  heating  medium 
are  not  permissible.  Charts  from  recording  thermometers  sliow 
a  temperature  difference  of  from  about  3  degrees  F.  to  7  degrees 
F.  in  the  circulating  oil  when  it  is  thermostatically  controlled. 
The  fire  hazard  is  entirely  removed,  as  there  is  no  flame  in 
contact  with  the  vessels.  The  absorber  furnace,  the  only  place 
where   flame  exists,   is   isolated    from   the   manufacturing  equip- 


"Engineer.  Parks-Cramer  Co.,  Ronton,  Massachusetts, 


Typical  Merrill  Process  System 

Shown  Connected   'Q  a  Large  Jacketed  Kettle,  Absorber,  and  Furnace  in   Cko's   Section 

which  the  hot  oil  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
This  point  is  vital,  as  the  oil  would  rapidly  oxidize  and  soon  be- 
come too  viscous  to  pump  freely,  resulting  in  a  decreased  flow 
and  the  absorber  tubes  burning  out,  due  to  carbon  deposit.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made,  however,  for  expansion  of  the  oil.  The 
circulating  oils  generally  used  have  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
about  .000486,  which  means  approximately  a  25  per  cent  volumet- 
ric increase  in  500  degrees  F.  rise.     .\n  expansion  tank  is  placed 
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on  the  end  of  a  dead  or  stagnant  line  attached  at  the  proper  point 
in  the  system  which  takes  care  of  this  point  very  satisfactorily. 
It  also  serves  as  a  liquid  seal  and  insures  the  exclusion  of  air. 
The  expansion  tank  being  vented  to  the  atmosphere  does  not  per- 
mit the  building  up  of  high  pressure.  A  number  of  tests  have 
shown  the  oil  in  the  expansion  tank  lo  lie  about  300  degrees  lower 
than  the  oil  in  circulation. 

CIRCULATION    OIL 

It  is  verj'  important  that  the  circulating  oil  used  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  It  must  have  a  high  flash  point  and  be  free  from 
all  impurities.  Viscosity  and  specific  heat  arc  also  of  importance. 
A  number  of  tests  show  the  specific  heat  increases  with  tempera- 
ture on  a  straight  line,  its  value  being  .62  at  550  degrees  F. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  PIPE  LINES 

The  transmitting  lines  for  the  circulating  fluid  are  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  features  in  a  system  of  this  kind. 
Ample  provision  must  be  made  at  all  points  for  the  expansion 
produced,  which  amounts  approximately  to  1/32-inch  per  linear 
foot.  As  hot  oil  of  this  nature  is  an  exceedingly  fugitive  material, 
all  castings  and  pipe  joints  must  be  so  designed  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  leakage.  A  pipe  line  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  steam  would  be  merely  a  source  of  expense  and  trouble. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  use  threaded  joints  above  two  inches, 
and  sheet  packings  thus  far  have  proved  to  be  useless  for  the 
flanges.  .\s  the  pressure  is  comparatively  small,  namely  from  10 
to  20  pounds  per  square  inch,  standard  weight  steel  piping  is 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  corrosion  as  the  oil  actually  preserves 
the  pipe.  Steel  flanges,  screwed  and  welded  to  the  pipe,  prevent 
leakage  at  that  point,  and  special  design  metal  gaskets  take  care 
of  the  flanges.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  joints  as  much  as  possible, 
so  pipe  bends  and  offsets  are  substituted  for  fittings.  These  parts 
in  addition  reduce  friction,  and  vibration  caused  by  cohimn  inertia. 

FUEL 

Compounds  requiring  temperatures  that  make  it  necessary  to 
use  an  oil  circulating  system  generally  require  also  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  heat  applied.  For  this  reason  fluid  types  of 
fuel  are  used,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  with 
either  oil  or  gas. 

It  is  probable,  however,  in  the  absence  of  either  of  these  kinds 
of  fuel  that  the  absorber  could  be  coal  fired,  and  with  proper 
attention  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  reasonably  close  tem- 
perature regulation. 

APPLICATIONS 

Installations  for  fluid  heat  transmission  have  been  found  useful 
in  rubber  factories  in  a  variety  of  lines.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  the  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Pcrcha  &  Telegraph  Works  at 
Silvertown,  England,  installed  a  complete  rubber  drying  plant, 
using  oil  heat.  The  saving  in  time  over  air  drying  or  even  steam 
heated  rooms  was  very  great.  The  only  criticism  offered  by 
rubber  men  was  that  the  intense  heat  softened  the  rubber  too 
much.  As  the  finished  goods  did  not  suffer,  this  pomt  was 
ignored. 

Following  the  Silvertown  lead,  oil  heating  plants  were  estab- 
lished in  France,  Germany  and  Russia  for  drying  rubber.  One 
was  also  planned  for  an  .'\merican  factory.  Just  at  this  juncture 
came  the  vacuum  dryer  which  in  compactness,  ease  of  installa- 
tion and  quick  results  fairly  outclassed  the  oil  dryer  and  handi- 
capped it  in  what  would  have  been  a  very  general  adoption  by 
rubber  manufacturers. 

Nevertheless,    the    system    has    a    fairly    wide    use    in    heating 
compounds  for  electric  tape,  and  "dope"  for  insulated  wire,  and 
indeed  for  a  variety  of  heating  in  special  lines. 
USED   IN  "RUBBER   ROOFING" 

Here  the  saturant  is  maintained  as  high  as  425  degrees  F., 
which  is  sometimes  required.  This  temperature  is  easily  obtain- 
able. Due  to  the  uniform  temperature  the  machines  can  be  oper- 
ated at  constant  speed,  and  because  of  the  high  saturant  tempera- 


tures that  can  be  carried  the  felt  can  run  through  the  saturant  at 
ma.ximum  speed,  thus  increasing  the  hourly  production  and  insur- 
ing a  product  of  the  highest  quality  and  uniformity. 

The  hot  circulating  oil  at  approximately  475  degrees  to  500  de- 
grees F.  can  be  passed  through  pipe  coils  set  inside  the  tanks, 
which  is  the  general  practice  in  the  asphalt  field,  or  through  jack- 
eted tanks  if  necessary. 

After  the  felt  is  saturated,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  coating  machine.  The  coating  is  a  bitumastic  material 
that  flows  on  the  saturated  felt  at  a  lower  temperature  and  forms 
a  protective  coating,  in  reality  hermetically  sealing  the  prepared 
felt  from  the  weather.  The  coating  tank  temperature  ranges  from 
250  degrees  to  350  degrees  F. 

Both  saturating  and  coating  tanks  operate  from  one  oil  heating 
system  and  the  temperatures  of  each  are  independently  controllable 
by  special  oil  by-pass  valves  installed  at  each  piece  of  apparatus. 

The  study  of  the  transfer  of  heat  is  also  very  interesting  here. 
The  conductance  of  the  film  between  the  pipe  coil  and  the  liquid 
asphalt  is  about  ten  B.t.u.  per  square  foot  per  hour,  per  degree 
F.  difference  and  because  the  conductances  of  the  pipe  and  the  film 
on  the  oil  side  is  so  high  compared  to  this  value,  the  overall 
coeflicient  is  practically  ten. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MINERAL  RUBBER 

In  the  manufacture  of  mineral  rubber  an  uncarbonized  blend 
of  asphalt  heavy  oil  residue  is  desired  that  shall  be  intimately 
mixed  and  of  definite  melting  point.  No  better  system  of  heat- 
ing such  ingredients  has  been  devised  than  fluid  heat  transmission 
by  circulation  of  the  oil  in  the  jacket  of  a  double-walled  kettle. 
INSULATION 

A  plant  manufacturing  rubber-covered  electric  wire  formerly 
operated  on  steam  and  could  not  maintain  above  280  degrees  F. 
in  eleven  dipping  and  polishing  kettles.  They  were  using  125 
pounds  steam  pressure.  Today  the  oil  system  operates  at  14 
pounds  pressure  and  the  required  temperature  of  325  degrees  F. 
in  tanks  is  uniformly  maintained.  Production  has  increased  about 
50  per  cent  and  the  quality  has  been  vastly  improved. 


POOLING  WAGES  FOR  VOLUME  PRODUCTION 
When  it  became  necessary,  a  few  months  ago,  to  reduce  tire 
production  temporarily,  owing  to  the  slump  in  the  automobile 
industry.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  laid  off  about 
4,000  of  the  29,000  operatives  employed  earlier  in  the  year  and 
began  running  three-hour  shifts  five  days  a  week.  In  an  effort 
to  retain  as  many  men  as  possible,  the  company  decided  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  had  been  used  in  a  small  way  in  one  of  the  mechan- 
ical goods  departments,  with  the  result  that  the  new  system  has 
increased  output  per  man  and  is  more  satisfactory  to  both  em- 
ployes and  the  company. 

The  plan  provides  for  "pooled"  operations  by  various  depart- 
ments and  payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  volume  of 
production,  shared  proportionately  by  the  various  members  of 
each  department.  For  example,  the  compounding  department 
is  told  to  deliver  a  specified  amount  of  various  compounds. 
The  department  is  paid  a  fixed  sum  for  each  ton  of  compound 
delivered  and  the  operatives  of  the  department  share  propor- 
tionately in  this  payment.  In  other  words,  the  men  are  not 
paid  by  the  hour  or  day,  nor  do  they  operate  on  a  piece-work 
basis.  It  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  volume.  If  eighty  men 
in  one  group  can  deliver  as  much  compound  as  one  hundred 
men  in  another  group,  the  members  of  the  first  group  will  re- 
ceive individually  more  money  than  those  of  the  second.  This 
increases  personal  eflficiency,  for  the  men  themselves  see  to  it 
that  no  one  shirks.  At  the  same  time,  the  company  can  regu- 
late production  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  heretofore. 


For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  calexdah  year  1920 
Belgian  exports  of  rubber  to  ihc  United  States  were  432  tons, 
valued  $333,300. 
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Rubber  Shoe  Designing  and  Pattern  Making 


By  Robert  C.  KeUey,  A.  U. 


WiTHix  this  generation,  when  a  person  asked  for  a  pair  of 
rubt)er3  at  a  shoe  store,  the  clerk  went  to  the  back  of  the 
store,  pulled  open  a  drawer  containing  a  heterogeneous 
assortment  tied  together  with  red  strings  and  sold  him  a  pair 
which  would  stretch  over  the  shoe.  The  question  of  fit  was  never 
considered,  for  the  chances  were  that  the  dealer  carried  but  a  lew 
ill-designed  lasts. 

Today  the   same   store   carries   as  many   as   a   dozen   lasts   or 
styles  of  men's  and  w^omen's  light  rubbers.     The  red  string  has 
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gone.  The  clumsy,  ill-fitting  gum  shoe  has  been  replaced  by  its 
stylish,  modern  successor,  wrapped  in  tissue  and  packed  in  a 
neatly  labeled  carton  which  reposes  on  the  shelf  along  with  the 
leather  shoe. 

The  significance  of  this  development  in  the  rubber  shoe  industry 
is  not  to  be  underestimated.  With  it  has  come  a  chain  of  workers 
who  bond  together  the  leather  and  the  rubber  shoe  industries 
and  w'ho  have  placed  the  craft  of  the  rubber  shoe  designer  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  tire  engineer  and  the  originators  of  all 
modern  utilities  from  women's  corsets  to  men's  collars.  For  the 
rubber  shoe  must  now  have  style,  fit  and  durability. 

It  is  true  that  the  styles  in  rubber  shoes  must  follow  those  of 
leather  shoes.  But  this  is  only  a  starting  point.  If  the  rubber 
footwear  manufacturer  attempted  to  get  out  a  rubber  to  fit  every 
last  carried  by  the  shoe  dealers,  he  would  soon  find  his  outlay 
for  lasts  and  patterns  absorbing  all  the  profits.  Here  is  where 
the  shoe  designer  finds  his  utility.  He  gets  his  ideas  from  his 
own  sales  force  and  the  leather  shoe  trade.  He  attends  every 
shoe  style  show,  gathering  information  and  watching  the  trend 
of  styles.  Of  course,  all  shoe  styles  are  modifications  of  previous 
models  and  in  an  established  concern,  part  of  the  designing  is,  in 
reality,  remodeling.  But  let  us  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer  who  is  just  starting  in  the  rubber  footwear 
business.  Before  he  can  throw  a  batch  of  compound  on  the 
mill,  he  must  design  his  lasts.  The  designer  obtains  samples 
of  an  assortment  of  leather  shoes  from  the  territories  in  ivhich 
he  expects  to  market  his  product.  If  they  are  women's  shoes,  he 
will  have  a  varied  line  of  high  heels  of  the  Louis  type,  of  medium 
or  Cuban  heels,  semi-high  heels,  low  heels,  long  vamp»,  short 
vamps,  high  insteps  and  low,  with  a  multitude  of  variations.  He 
must  analyze  trade  conditions  to  determine  what  kinds  are  the 
most  popular  and  which  ones  are  most  likely  to  stay  in  vogue 
the  longest.  In  many  ways  it  a  gamble,  steadied  by  his  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  conditions. 

The  next  step  is  a  grouping  of  the  styles  according  to  points 
of  similarity.  He  simmers  the  groups  down  to  individual  shoes 
which  possess  the  most  points  in  common.  The  shoe  ot  each 
group  that  comes  the  nearest  to  the  specifications  of  all  of 
them   is   sent  to  the  lasl    maker,   who   reproduces   a   model  of   it 


in  wood.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  over  which  the  leather 
shoe  was  made  will  not  answer  the  jiurposc,  as  the  rubber  is  to 
be  fitted  over  the  leather  shoe.  This  model  brings  him  a  step 
farther  in  the  process.  He  may  add  to  it,  take  off  a  little  here 
and  there,  change  the  balance  between  heel  and  toe,  as  he  com- 
pares it  with  the  other  models  of  the  group,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  most  popular  and  enduring  styles. 

When  the  model  is  finished,  as  far  as  he  can  tell  from  the 
evidence  at  hand,  it  passes  to  another  worker  in  the  chain,  who 
fits  up  the  last.  This  work  requires  an  eye  for  artistic  details 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  rubber  shoe  construction.  The 
fitter  measures  the  height  and  depth  of  the  last,  and  sets  the 
gage  line  of  the  upper  for  a  storm,  half  storm,  or  croquet,  as 
the  case  may  be.  He  traces  the  exact  outline  of  the  bottom  of 
the  last  for  what  is  known  as  the  "bottom  pattern." 

After  these  measurements  are  taken,  he  must  have  samples 
of  the  stocks  to  be  used  on  the  inside  work  of  the  shoe  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  stretch  to  the  material,  such  as  the  net 
lining,  made  of  cotton  stockinette  coated  on  one  side.  The  parts 
of  a  woman's  light  rubber,  exclusive  of  the  gum  outsoie  and 
upper,  arc:  lining;  rag  heel  or  junior  for  stiffening  the  back,  made 
of  rag  stock ;  the  cloth  heel  made  of  light  sheeting  frictioned 
both  sides ;  the  insole,  made  of  light  sheeting  coated  one  side 
with  rag;  the  heel  lift  of  friction  to  reinforce  the  heel;  filler 
and  toe  cap,  also  of  friction;  and  the  joining  friction  strip 
which  binds  the  seams.  The  lining  must  come  up  above  the 
upper  line  on  the  instep  and  pull  down  smooth  and  tight  when  it 
is  lasted  over.  This  surplus  stock  is  trimmed  off  after  vulcan- 
ization. 

The  line  of  the  upper  is  used  to  design  the  engraved  roll  for 
imprinting  the  bind,  and  margin  enough  is  left  to  enable  the  gum 
to  be  pulled  over  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  and  lap  in  the  back  for 
seaming  or  stitching. 

The  insole,  outsolc  and  filler  are  all  graded  from  the  bottom 
pattern.  The  lines  of  the  heel  pieces  (rag  and  cloth  heel)  are 
determined,  first  by  the  height,  and  then  drawn  with  the  aid 
of  a   French   curve   down    the    sides    of    the   shoe.     These   first 
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patterns  are  cut  from  light  cardboard  and  can  be  used  to  cut 
the  parts  for  tlic  model  shoe.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  parts 
fit  perfectly  after  the  first  trial,  and  the  fitter  must  go  through 
the  same  process  of  experimentation  that  the  designer  did  in 
modeling  his  last. 

After  the  model  rubber  is  made  and  cured,  it  is  tried  on  the 
different  shoes  which  it  is  made  to  fit,  and  any  defects  remedied. 
The  salesmen  arc  often  consulted,  and  the  shoe  passed  around 
for    criticisms    and    comments.      When    its    final    form    is    settled 
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upon,  the  paper  patterns  are  turned  over  to  the  patternmaker  to 
be  gotten  out,  and  a  set  of  lasts  ordered  from  the  last  factory. 

The  making  of  patterns  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  use 
of  a  grading  machine  such  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Rubber 
shoe  patterns  for  hand  cutting  are  cut  out  of  tin  or  planished 
iron  from  the  cardboard  originals  and  perforated  with  two 
holes,  so  that  they  can  be  fastened  to  the  grading  machine. 

The  pattern,  which  is  usually  a  model  size,  such  as  8  on  the 
men's,  and  S  on  the  women's,  etc.,  is  set  in  the  machine,  and 
the  length  and  width  measured  on  the  indicators.  A  sheet  of 
cardboard  is  then  inserted  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  machine  and 
held  in  place  by  a  clamp,  operated  by  a  foot  lever.  The  movable 
carriage  traverses  the  edge  of  the  tin  model,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  knife  cuts  its  exact  counterpart  from  the  cardboard. 
The  indicator  is  then  reset  for  the  other  sizes  in  turn,  which  are 
cut  in  the  same  manner.  This  set  of  cardboard  patterns,  when 
stacked  together,  will  be  a  run  of  sizes  of  the  same  model,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  sole  patterns  after 
grading. 

The  patterns  for  cutting  are  made  from  these.  In  the  rubber 
industry   they   are   cut    from   tin   or   planished   iron   on  a   pattern 
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shears,  the  edges  ground  smooth,  and  the  pattern  Hattened  out 
with  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer  on  a  metal  plate  so  that  It  will 
lie  evenly  on  the  stock  for  cutting.  The  sizes,  widths,  name  of 
the  part,  last  and  date  are  stamped  on  the  pattern  for  purposes 
of  identification.  In  the  leather  industry,  patterns  are  usually 
made  of  heavy  cardboard,  and  edged  with  brass  binding.  For 
this  work  the  pattern  binding  and  corner  cutting  machines  are 
employed. 

The  outsole  pattern  is  of  a  different  type  from  the  others,  in 
that  an  indentation  must  be  made  along  the  line  that  separates 
the  shank  and  heel,  and  a  hole  cut  out  so  that  the  trade  mark 
or  manufacturer's  brand  can  be  centered  by  the  cutter.  Wellman 
outsole  machine  patterns  arc  made  of  thick  composition  metal 
with  a  beveled  edge,  so  that  the  knife  may  traverse  the  edge 
and  give  a  proper  skive  to  the  sole. 

On  all  shoes  that  have  steady  and  large  sales,  the  pans,  such 
as  linings,  insoles,  fillers,  etc.,  are  cut  by  dies  on  clicking  ma- 
chines or  beam  presses.  These  dies  are  made  by  the  dicmaker 
from  the  paper  patterns  furnished  by  the  patternmaker. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  shoe  designing  and  pattern  depart- 
ments of  a  rubber  shoe  factory,  large  or  small,  are  increasing 
in  their  importance  and  usefulness.  And  it  is  not  to  their  dis- 
credit to  have  a  new  last  go  out  to  the  trade,  be  welcomed  as 
a  perfect  fit  and  desiRii,  only  to  have  it  discarded  a  few  months 
later  and  have  the  manufacturer's  supply  of  dies,  lasts  and 
patterns  sent  to  the  salvage  department  to  be  sold  for  firewood 
and  old  metal.  Styles  arc  fickle  things,  and  often  are  beyond 
human  power  to  predict. 


There  are  countless  other  features  of  rubber  footwear  design- 
ing which  change  from  time  to  time,  but  fortunately  do  not 
always  involve  a  change  of  lasts  or  patterns.  Among  some  of 
the  improvements  brought  out  in  late  years  may  be  mentioned 
extension  toes  and  heels,  self-acting  features,  suction  non-skid 
soles  on  athletic  footwear,  various  color  combinations  on  uppers, 
soles  and  trade  marks.  All  of  these  have  been  developed  by 
rubber    shoe   designers    for   the   expansion    of   business   through 
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increased  utility  of  the  finished  product.  In  this  field  the  rubber 
chemists,  production,  sales  and  technical  men  work  closely 
together,  that  all  factors  may  be  considered. 

The  introduction  of  machine-made  gaiters  and  arctics  has 
brought  new  fitting  problems  into  rubber  footwear,  and  with 
it  has  come  a  closer  relation  between  rubber  and  leather  shoe- 
making,  the  machines  for  the  most  part  being  adapted  from 
the  leather  shoe  field.  How  far  this  relation  will  be  carried  will 
be  answered  by  the  measure  of  success  attained  by  machines 
in  displacing  hand  labor,  which  has  stood  the  test  so  many  years 
in   rubber  footwear  manufacturing. 


INDUSTRIAL    ENGINEERING   IN    RUBBER  1 

FACTORIES 
By   Malcolm   C.  W.  Tomlinson'  i, 

T-'iiK  mechanical  and  electrical  eciuipmeiit  of  any  factory  repre- 
1  sents  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  capital  invested.  Un- 
less such  expenditures  are  analyzed  carefully  the  net  returns 
will  fail  to  pay  the  interest  on  investment  after  operating  ex- 
penses are  met.  Furthermore,  analysis  will  often  save  a  man- 
ager from  tying  up  money  in  side  issues  such  as  power  plants. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  analysis  of  technical  questions 
is  impossible  without  costs  based  on  solid  ground  and  also  with- 
out technical  aid.  As  the  purchase  and  operation  of  equipment 
is  seldom  the  result  of  intensive  study,  remarkable  savings  are 
often  possible  where  such  methods  are  put  in  practice.  .\  num- 
ber of  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  In  two  factories 
ihe  bill  for  drinking  water  ran  over  $2,200  per  year  and  averaged 
from  $3  to  $5  per  employe.  The  installation  of  refrigerating 
systems  cut  down  the  water  bill  to  less  than  $1  per  person  and 
paid  out  in  two  years'  time.  A  boiler  room  was  able  to  dispense 
with  five  boilers  and  three  firemen  as  a  result  of  a  daily  log  and 
thus  saved  $9,000  yearly  without  the  expenditure  of  one  cent. 
In  another  plant  a  fortune  was  spent  on  grease  and  oil  for  lu- 
brication but  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  one  drop  by 
filtration  or  separation  when  a  saving  of  from  IS  to  25  per  cent 
was  easily  possible.  .A  power  plant  which  contained  a  low  pres- 
sure turbine  was  producing  electricity  for  S  cents  a  k.-w.-hour 
with  coal  costing  $3.50  per  ton  and  a  much  smaller  plant  with 
poorer  equipment  located  in  the  same  town  sold  power  at  a  slight 
profit  for  2  cents.  Similar  examples  of  waste  are  occurring  every 
day  in  most  of  our  rubber  factories  and  the  facts  usually  remain 
hidden  until  the  proper  investigations  are  undertaken  because 
these  items  can  not  be  analyzed  by  cost  departments. 

The  average  executive  will  frankly  admit  that  his  costs  are 
only  worked  out  to  the  tenth  or  hundredth  of  a  cent  but  will 
insist  that  they  are  accurate  to  that  point.  His  accountants  know 
better  but  believe  that  the  expense  of  obtaining  accuracy  is  ex- 
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knowledge  gained  by  tiis  connection  with  such  firms  as  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  the  National  Tube  Co.,  the  laboratories  of  the  National 
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ccssive.  The  lact  remains  that  cost  data  on  the  production  and 
departmental  usage  of  water,  steam,  electric  power,  electric 
light,  gas  and  air  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  technical 
engineers  versed  in  making  tests  and  investigations,  that  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  larger  industries  have  been  obtaining  this 
information  for  the  past  ten  years,  that  the  expense  is  very 
modest  for  smaller  sized  plants  and  that  competition  can  be 
met  by  such  methods. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING'S  FIELD 

Certainly  industrial  engineering  covers  a  broader  field  than 
that  indicated.  With  the  aid  of  the  accountant  it  will  cut  out 
wastage  in  every  department  of  our  modern  factory.  Emphasis 
has  been  laid  especially  on  analysis  of  equipment  needs  and  on 
securing  true  cost  data  because  therein  lies  a  great  opportunity 
for  economy  which  is  sadly  neglected,  for,  though  most  industrial 
engineering  firms  are  prepared  to  systematize  factories  and  cor- 
rect production  errors  by  time  and  motion  study,  very  few  are 
equipped  to  make  the  necessarj-  tests  and  investigations  into  the 
usage  of  those  fundamental  elements  of  manufacturing  mentioned 
before :  water,  steam,  electric  power,  electric  light,  gas  and  air, 
But  there  are  many  reasons  why  factories  should  do  this  work 
themselves  when  possible  and  thus  reduce  the  expense.  In  such 
cases  it  might  only  be  necessary  to  employ  competent  engineers 
to  make  the  fundamental  tests  and  investigations,  to  lay  out  a 
method  of  procedure  and  to  supervise  the  installation  of  the 
system. 

That  engineering  is  a  broad  subject  is  seldom  appreciated  by 
factory  managers.  The  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  industrial, 
chemical  and  mining  divisions  have  subdivisions  such  as  struc- 
tural, sewage,  electro-chemical,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to 
expect  one  engineer  to  have  adequate  training  and  experience 
oyer  the  whole  field.  Furthermore  many  mechanical,  industrial 
or  electrical  engineers  in  factory  work  have  had  little  or  no 
practical  o.\|ioricnce  in  tests,  investigations  and  research  work. 
For  this  reason  they  are  not  competent  to  pass  on  many  prob- 
lems that  arise  and,  in  such  cases,  an  engineer  familiar  with 
the  problem  should  be  employed. 

THE  MANAGER  AND  THE  ENGINEER 

Before  we  proceed  it  is  best  to  point  out  that  the  factory 
manager  and  the  technical  engineer  must  each  view  industrial 
engineering  in  a  broader  light.  The  executive  must  realize  that 
price  alone  ought  not  govern  the  purchase  of  equipment  but 
that  quality,  delivery  and  maintenance  cost  should  be  considered ; 
that  there  is  as  vast  a  difference  between  operating  engineers, 
draftsmen  and  technical  engineers  as  between  surgeons  and 
practicing  physicians  and  that  the  safe  harbor  between  low  and 
high  priced  labor  or  equipment,  while  indefinite,  can  be  found 
only  by  means  of  technical  aid  and  analysis.  The  engineer  must 
understand  money  values;  have  a  wide  experience  with  ma- 
chinery and  equipment;  reject  as  unworthy  of  consideration 
propositions  which  will  not  secure  prompt  returns  in  profits; 
comprehend  the  ratio  between  income  and  investment  and  re- 
member that  his  special  value  to  industry  is  in  his  ability  to 
analyze,  to  systematize  and  to  effect  economies. 

The  regulative  principles  of  industrial  management  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  systematic  use  of  experience. 

(b)  The  economic  control  of  effort. 

(c)  The  promotion  of  personal  effectiveness. 

The  author  would  broaden  the  third  principle  to  include  ma- 
chinen,'  and  equipment.  Industrial  engineering  must  be  em- 
ployed to  give  business  the  full  benefit  of  the  principles  enunciat- 
ed, as  the  engineer's  experience  covers  a  field  unknown  to  those 
■who  have  not  had  such  training;  the  control  of  effort,  or  time 
and  motion  study,  has  been  developed  by  the  engineering  profes- 
sion and  the  effective  use  of  the  human  being  as  well  as  of  the 
machine  reqtiires  the  aid  of  engineers. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    ENGINEERING 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  engineering  which  can  be  had  by 
various  departments  oi  a  rubber  factory  are: 

M.\N.\CEMENT  AND  Gener.m.  Office :  (a)  Reports,  estimates 
and  analysis  of  conditions  and  equipment  set  forth  in  simple 
language  and  illustrated  with  curves  and  graphic  charts. 

Cost  Dep.vrtment:  (a)  Aid  in  obtaining  true  costs  on  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  electric  power,  light,  air,  water, 
steam  and  gas  by  means  of  tests  and  investigations,  (b)  ad- 
visory capacity  on  special  costs;  (c)  rate  fixing  and  bonus 
setting  advice;  (d)  critical  analysis,  from  an  engineering  view- 
point, of  cost  reports;  (e)  time  study;  (f)  motion  study;  (g) 
systematic  methods  of  recording  data. 

Purchasing  Department:  (a)  Technical  advice  as  to  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  classes  and  makes  of  machinen-  and 
equipment;  (b)  tests  and  inspections  of  new  and  second  hand 
machinery  before  purchasing;  (c)  analysis  of  bids  or  proposals 
on  equipment. 

Stores  Department: (a)  Modification  of  the  perpetual  in- 
ventory to  meet  local  needs;  (b)  systematizing  records  and 
methods. 

Shipping  and  Recei\ing  Dep.^rtments :  (a)  Systematic  rec- 
ords and  methods. 

Production  Department:  (a)  Reduction  of  machine-hour 
losses  by  better  maintenance;  (b)  elimination  of  losses  due  to 
grounds,  improper  maintenance,  imperfect  alinement,  excessive 
friction  and  poor  lubrication;  (c)  proper  routing;  (d)  unit 
systems  of  control  and  inspection;  (e)  air  conditioning  and 
humidity  control  to  increase  efficiency  of  employees  and  to  re- 
duce power  required  for  milling;  (f)  light  distribution  to  in- 
crease production. 

Mechanical  Department:  (a)  Estimates  for  building  and 
equipment  repairs  or  replacements;  (b)  establishment  of  daily 
log  in  power  plant  and  monthly  report  on  same;  (c)  tests  and 
investigations  of  all  kinds;  (d)  research  work;  (e)  analysis 
of  factory  conditions  for  the  management;  (f)  systematic  su- 
pervision of  maintenance  vvork  and  power  plant  operations ; 
(g)  fire  prevention,  sanitation  and  safety  engineering;  (h) 
analysis  of  daily  reports  on  percentage  of  "seconds"  with  a  view 
to  improvement  of  core  and  mold  equipment  or  methods  of  pro- 
duction;  (i)  design  of  special  machinery  and  equipment  for 
production  to  reduce  labor  costs.  This  includes  such  items  as 
special  gearing  to  reduce  power  costs  in  milling;  (j)  building 
and  equipment  inspection;  (k)  improved  methods  of  tempering 
and  grinding  tools;   (1)   design  of  special  jigs  and  fixtures. 

COST  OF  INDUSTHIAX  ENGINEERING 

The  increased  overhead  burden  of  installing  an  adequate  en- 
gineering department  or  of  hiring  an  outside  engineer  will  be 
oflfset  by  the  economics  effected.  Just  how  much  the  return  may 
be  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  engineers  entrusted  with  the 
work,  the  condition  of  the  plant,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
management  to  make  expenditures.  When  such  work  has  been 
neglected  for  years  it  ought  not  to  be  surprising  if  the  expense 
of  rectifying  mistakes  should  be  large.  One  cannot  remove 
from  a  business  profits  which  should  have  been  used  for  im- 
provements and  then  expect  to  have  results.  Where  such  condi- 
tions exist  it  is  very  often  possible  to  institute  great  savings  on 
slight  expenditures.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  an  investment 
of  $9,000  for  equipment  represented  a  saving  of  $75,000  yearly; 
but  this  can  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  case  and  part  of 
these  savings  were  made  with  little  or  no  expense  whatsoever. 


Exports  of  automobile  tires  from  the  I'nited  St.\tes  to 
Ilollaiul  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920  were  valued  at 
$760,000  as  against  $59,600  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 
Imports  of  crude  rubber  from  Holland  to  the  United  States 
during  ihe  first  half  of  the  current  \ear  amounted  to  $1,807,200. 
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Dry  Heat  Varnishes  and  Their  Manufacture 


THK  MAXUFAtf IKE  of  variiish  tor  dry  heat  goods,  such  as 
footwear  and  surface  clothing,  is  really  an  oil-boiling  prop- 
osition, and  does  not  cail  for  the  huge  chimneys  nor  the  re- 
torts of  the  old-time  gum  varnish  maker.  In  boiling  linseed  oil, 
large  kettles  are  used,  the  cold  oil  occupying  one-third  of  the  in- 
terior, and  even  then  it  sometimes  boils  over.  The  varnish  house 
with  its  inflammable  contents  is  as  carefully  segregated  from 
other  buildings  as  is  a  cement  and  naphtha  house. 

In  preparing  the  oil  varnish,  the  principal  point  is  getting  the 
fluid  up  to  about  300  degrees  F.  and  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
holding  it  there  for  several  hours.  The  final  stage  is  an  in- 
crease of  heat  that  causes  frothing  or  boiling.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  the  liquid  becomes  viscid. 

Back  in  the  beginning  of  rubber  shoe  manufacture,  what 
•was  known  as  the  original  Goodyear  varnish  was  used.  The  in- 
gredients were : 

Linseed   oil,  boiled  thick 10  gallons 

Sulphur    10  iiounds 

Pulveriied   rosin    45  ounces 

Campheni'    10  gallons 

N^phtl-a    15  gallons 

The  oil  and  rosin  were  first  mixed  together  cold  and  heated 
up  t(j  290  degrees  'F.  The  sulphur  was  then  added  and  allowed 
to  stand  40  minutes.  Ne.xt,  the  heat  was  run  down  to  215  or 
220   dcsrce>    1'.    and    the    camphcne   added.     Then    the   heat    was 
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Frickson's  Shoe  Varnishing  Machine 

run  down  to  150  degrees,  the  naphtha  added  and  let  stand  until 
cold.     Lastly,  enough   naphtha   was   added   to   bring   it   down   to 
50  gravity. 
A  more  modern  formula  is : 

Best    raw    linsoed    oil -'2  callons 

White    sugar   of    lead :  ■  -A'A  pounds 

Boil  these  ingredients  together  until  the  oil  is  "thick  and  viscid, 
and  let  it  stand  until  cold.     Then  take  12  gallons  of  the  above  and 


heat  it  up  to  290  degrees  and  add  7'/2  pounds  of  sulphur.  Keep 
stirring  and  let  the  heat  run  up  to  360  degrees.  Then  let  it  stand 
for  30  minutes.  Then  run  the  heat  d<jwn  to  150  degrees.  Add  12 
gallons  of  naphtha,  and  keep  stirring  until  it  gets  cool. 


\\'au,'.s   Shoe   X'arnishing   Maihine — 1.\    I'u.^riKJN   for   Dipping 

.\  rubber  shoe  varnish  used  in  Norwegian  mills  is  made 
as  follows  :  8  kilograms  of  linseed  oil,  to  which  are  added  1,170 
grams  of  sulphur.  Mix  8  grams  of  rosin  with  40  grams  of  mag- 
nesia or  50  grams  of  lime,  and  add  to  the  first  mixture. 

\  very  cheap  shoe  varnish  is : 

Well   boiled  linseed   oil 10  gallons 

Sulphur    10  pounds 

Naphtha,  62  gravity 34  gallons 

Primarily,  rubber  boots  and  shoes  on  lasts  or  trees  were  given 
the  varnish  coat  by  a  broad  brush  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  var- 
nisher.  Later,  a  dipping  trough  was  used,  in  which  each  shoe 
was  carefully  immersed,  slowly  drawn  out  and  drained  before 
placing  on  the  heater  car.  This,  in  turn,  was  displaced  in  1906 
by  the  Erickson  varnishing  machine.  This  in  brief  was  a  varnish 
tank  fitted  with  an  agitator  to  keep  the  varnish  in  homogeneous 
solution.  A  rack  of  ten  shoes  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tank  was  slowly  revolved,  dipping  all  of  the  shoes  at  once  and 
giving  each  an  even  coating  of  varnish.  With  this  machine  foi4f 
men  could  do  the  work  of  ten  by  the  hand  dipping  process. 

Two  years  later  the  Wall  machine  appeared.  This  needed 
but  two  men  to  operate  it.  In  operation  a  stick  of  eight  shoes 
is  clamped  over  the  varnish  tank,  a  lever  pulled,  and  the  shoes 
descend  into  the  varnish,  are  raised  up  by  counter-weights  and 
automatically  transferred  to  a  draining  rack.  Operated  by  one 
man,  500  pairs  of  shoes  an  hour  are  varnished.  Two  men,  how- 
ever, can  handle  1,200  pairs,  so  it  is  naturally  a  two-man  machine. 

CARRIAGE   CLOTH,   AUTO   TOP,   AND   SURFACE    CLOTHING 
VARNISHES 

Rubber  automobile  top  cloth  and  carriage  cloth  are  given  a 
coating  of  vulcanizing  varnish,  often  containing  a  pigment,  which 
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is  applied  in  a  coating  machine  after  the  rubbered  cloth  has 
received  an  impressed  representation  of  the  grain  of  leather  by 
means  of  an  embossing  machine.  The  rubber  and  varnish  vulcan- 
ize in  one  operation.  The  time  of  cure  is  generally  ZYz  to  VA 
hours  at  250  degrees  F.,  or  3^4  to  454  hours  at  250  to  260  degrees 
F.,  depending  upon  the  grade  of  goods.  These  varnishes  are 
made  in  a  dull,  semi-bright,  and  gloss  finish : 

A  good  formula  for  this  varnish  consists  of : 

Linseed   oil   1  gallon 

Sulphur    1  pound 

Naphtha      2'/2  gallons 

Morrison's  dryer   1  gallon 

Varnishes  for  surface  clothing  are  usually  knovi^n  as  water 
varnishes.     .■\  good  luster  formula  is : 

Water    6  gallons 

Shellar    3  pounds 

Neutral   rhromate   potash 1  pound 

Borax    18  ounces 

Heat  until  dissolved. 

For  a  dull  finish,  add  aniline  to  the  above. 

An  English  formula  for  water  varnish  is  made  as  follows : 

Boil  a  quantity  of  borax  in  water  for  20  minutes.  Decant  the 
clear  liquid  from  the  undissolved  bora.x  and  let  cool.  Add  its 
own  bulk  of  water ;  bring  to  a  boil  and  digest  therein  for  20 
minutes  thin  shavings  of  Ceara  or  Madagascar  rubber. 

A  very  curious  formula  is  found  in  Elmer's  Clothing  Varnish. 
This  was  designed  particularly  for  an  elastic  varnisli  for  fabrics 
that  had  already  been  coated  with  his  "Elastic  Selinide  of 
Caoutchouc."  It  consists  of  a  paste  made  of  one  part  of  alumina 
to  two  parts  of  ichthyocolla,  the  solvent  being  a  mixture  of 
one  part  oil  of  birch  to  thirty  parts  of  naphtha.  After  appli- 
cation, the  surface  is  partially  dried  and  then  subjected  to  a 
strong  solution  of  tannic  acid  for  6  to  12  hours;>  It  is  then 
subjected  to  steam  for  30  minutes. 

Varnish  was  applied  to  carriage  cloth  by  brushes  when  the 
business  was  young.     Later  several  machines,  all  excellent,  were 


coated  cloth  is  hung  in  bearings  at  the  back  of  the  machine  on 
a  square  bar  A,  which  is  provided  for  a  friction  device  B  to 
regulate  the  tension.  The  cloth  is  then  passed  under  an  idler 
roller  C,  over  the  varnish  roller  D,  under  another  idler  £,  and 


Birmingham  Carriage  Cloth  Varnishing  Machine 

evolved.  They  are  a  trifle  more  complicated  than  other  varnish 
applying  mechanisms  and  are  best  shown  in  outline.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  Birmingham  machine  for  varnishing  carriage 
cloth  and  delivering  the  cloth  to  the  drying  room.     The  rubber 


Garnishing 
'Machine 


Single  Texture  Fabric  V.'Vrnishing  and  Festooning  Machine 

then  to  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  varnish  roller  revolves 
against  the  coated  side  of  the  goods,  applying  the  varnish  which 
it  has  picked  up  from  the  tank  in  which  it  runs,  .^fter  being 
varnished  the  cloth  passes  under  a  roller  F  and  over  a  zinc- 
covered  table  G.  Here  it  is  smoothed  out  and  the  wide  surface 
gives  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  varnished  cloth  and  to  retouch 
any  knots  or  defects.  A  knife  is  provided  immediately  behind 
the  varnish  roller  to  scrape  off  the  surplus  varnish.  From  the 
inspection  table  the  cloth  passes  over  a  roller  H  and  over  a 
roller  /  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  then  to  the  festooning  ap- 
paratus which  picks  up  the  cloth  and  drapes  it  in  festoons  which 
are  carried  into  the  curing  room. 

These  heaters  are  usually  made  50  feet  long  and  about  12  feet 
high.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  rollers  so  that  when  one 
heater  is  full  it  is  run  to  the  next  heater.  It  is  so  geared  that 
all  parts  are  driven  from  one  belt. 


MOTOR  CAR  PRODUCTION  FOR  1921  TO  EXCEED  ALL  RECORDS 

.■\s  forecasting  what  may  be  expected  in  the  tire  industry,  the 
price  reductions  in  the  automobile  industry  have  proved  effective 
in  stimulating  the  sale  of  cars.  Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager 
of  The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports 
that  after  two  months  of  depression  there  has  been  an  upward 
turn  in  the  sale  of  both  passenger  cars  and  trucks.  Present  pro- 
duction is  not  averaging  more  than  50  per  cent,  except  in  the 
case  of  three  or  four  factories,  but  the  full  year,  he  asserts,  will 
exceed  all  records,  approaching  1,900,000  cars  and  340.000  trucks. 
Car  renewals  are  at  the  rate  of  about  1.000,000  cars  a  year.  It 
is  logical  and  healtliful,  he  believes,  that  an  industry  which  in- 
creased 350  per  cent  in  five  years  should  undergo  re-adjustment 
along  with  other  industries.  The  1920  Ford  production  alone 
is  estimated  at  about  900,000  cars,  and  Mr.  Ford  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  1921  output  would  be  at  least  1.250,000  cars. 
The  major  part  of  the  tires  fitted  to  Ford  cars  at  Detroit  before 
shipment   come   from    Akron   and  are  largely   Firestone. 


"PEERLESS"  TIRE  PAINT 

The  perfectly  turned-out  car  does  not  of  necessity  depend  upon 
the  shop  for  its  good  looks,  thanks  to  paints  specially  prepared 
for  the  car  owner's  use.  Peerless  Tire  Paint  is  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  the  Peerless  line  of  automobile  finishes.  It 
is  a  durable  protective  coating  and  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  spare  tires  as  well  as  tires  on  the  car.  Peerless  Tire 
Paint  is  made  in  three  colors — black,  white  and  gray. — The 
Columbus  \'arnish  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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The  Viscosity  of  Rubber 


By  A.  M.  Munro' 


IN    OHUER,    on    the    one   hand,    to    secure    adequate    control    over 
the   compounding   and    vulcanizing   of   manufactured    rubbers, 
and  on  the  other,  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  trace  to  their 
origin  obscure  differences  in   ihe  physical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties  of   linished   goods,   suitable   methods   are   urgently    needed 
for  the  evaluation  of  raw  rubber,  as  it  enters  the  factory. 

At  the  present  time  the  "variation"  of  raw  rubber  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  faced  by  the  manufacturer  and 
the  chemist.  The  problem  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in  the  main, 
a  physico-chemical  one,  complicated  by  the  existence  in  a  sample 
of  raw  rubber  of  an  unknown  luimber  of  colloidal  aggregates 
of  widely  different  physical  projjerties  and  subject  to  variation 
in  quality  according  to  the  amounl  of  mechanical  "breaking 
down"  or  other  treatment  which  they  may  have  received. 
Again  many  factories  have  not  yet  standardized  their  buying 
of  crude  rubber,  with  the  result  that  the  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  wcrk  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  any  particular 
consignment  of  rubber;  age  of  the  trees,  seasonal  variations, 
quality    of    the    soil,    method    of    coagulation,    degree    of    milling 


a  new  viscometer.  Frank  employed  xylene  as  a  solvent  and 
his  solutions  contained  3  per  cent  of  rubber.  The  apparatus 
was  standardized  with  pure  glycerine.  Schidrowitz  and  Golds- 
borough  in  1909  attempted  to  establish  a  relation  between  the 
"nerve"  of  a  rubber  and  the  viscosity  of  its  solutions.  Their 
experiments  showed  that  a  relationship  does  appear  to  exist 
but  that  it  is  not  direct,  "nerve"  being  determined  by  two 
different  factors,  one  of  a  mechanical  nature  and  the  other 
chemical  (polymerization).  Schidrowitz  used  the  Ostwald  type 
of  viscometer,  employing  1  per  cent  benzene  solutions  and  cal- 
culating the  viscosity  in  terms  of  the  solvent  as  unity.  The 
rubber  content  of  the  solution  was  detennined  by  evaporation 
of  the  solvent  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  he  made  mechanical  tests  and  found  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  viscometer  were  of  a  comparative  value  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  determination  of  elasticity. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  work  that  little  has  been  done 
to  compare  the  suitability  of  the  many  rubber  solvents  for  the 
mcasurcinent  of  viscosity,  to  investigate  the  influence  of  varying 
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and  washing,  length  of  storage  before  shipment,  and  a  number 
of  other  factors  being  unknown  or,  at  least,  uncertain  quantities. 

However,  in  the  face  of  these  many  and  obvious  difficulties 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  desired  goal  of  rubber  evalua- 
tion and  standardization  will  eventually  be  reached  along  the 
lines  of  physical  and  physico-chemical  measurement,  and  with 
this  in  view  he  has  commenced  a  series  of  researches  on  the 
viscosity  of  rubber. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  of  a  preliminary  nature,  he  ventures 
to  put  forward  a  few  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
up  to  the  present  date,  together  with  a  description  of  the  ex- 
perimental methods  employed. 

HISTORICAL 

Axelrod,  to  whom  the  idea  of  studying  the  viscosity  of  rubber 
first  occurred,  worked  with  benzene  solutions  and  observed  the 
time  taken  by  100  cc.  to  run  through  a  capillary  from  a  con- 
taining vessel.  The  ratio  of  this  figure  to  4.5,  he  called  ihe 
viscosity  of  the  solution.  He  proposed  at  this  time  (1906)  to 
apply  the  method  to  the  evaluation  of  rubbers. 

Schidrowitz,  and  later  Frank,  took  up  this  question  again, 
and  the   latter    put   before   the   International   Testing   Committee 


temperature,   or  to   correlate   tlie   viscosity   value   with   the   other 

chemical  and  physical  constants  of  the  sample.     Most  important 

of  all,  none  of  the  results  has  been  expressed  in  absolute   units. 

APPARATUS 

In  order  to  carry  out  an  accurate  series  of  measurements  of 
viscosity,  the  writer  has  set  up  the  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  2.  The  thermostat  employed  for  securing  constant  tempera- 
tures consists  of  a  glass  tank,  measuring  18  inches  in  length  by 
9  inches  in  width,  by  13  inches  in  depth.  The  framework  and 
bottom  of  this  tank  are  of  sheet  copper.  The  water  contained 
in  this  tank  is  stirred  by  a  good  sized  propeller,  driven  from 
overhead  shafting,  which  power  supplied  by  a  '4-h.-p.  electric 
motor;  while  heating  is  effected  by  a  gas  burner  placed  below  the 
tank,  which  is  itself  ■supported  on  an  iron  stand. 

The  gas  supply  is'  regulated  by  a  toluene-filled  Ostwald  thermo- 
regiilator  placed  in  the  water.  Temperatures  are  read  by  means 
of  a  standard  Centigrade  thermometer,  graduated  in  tenths  of 
a  degree.  In  order  to  minimize  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and 
irregular  cooling,  the  tank  and  stand  are  both  covered  with 
asbestos    cloth,    holes    being    provided    for     observation     of    the 

1  Chief  chemist,  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  of  .\uslralasia  Ltd.,  MontaRiie,  .\us 
Iralia. 
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viscometer.  The  tank  is  also  fitted  with  a  movable  wooden  lid. 
while  an  electric  lamp  placed  at  the  back  insures  sufficient 
illumination. 

So  far,  viscometers  of  the  Ostwald  type  have  been  employed, 
the  bore  of  the  capillary  being  chosen  to  suit  the  thickness  of 
the  particular  solution  in  use.  The  viscometers  are  supported 
in  the  water  in  a  vertical  position  in  a  wooden  stand  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

It    has    been    found    tliat    the    temperature    of    this    thermostat 
can   be   icgulated   to   within   one-tenth   of  a   degree   without   anv 
difficulty,  and  can  be  maintained  constant   for  long  periods. 
UNITS    OF    MEASUREMENT 

Instead  ut  comparing  the  viscosity  of  the  rubber  solutions 
with  some  arbitrary  liquid  such  as  glycerine  or  with  the  pure 
solvent  itself,  as  has  been  previously  done  by  all  investigators 
of  the  subject,  the  measurements  have  been  calculated  to  an 
absolute  value.  In  the  .Report  of  the  Chemical  Society,  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry  it  is  strongly  advised  that  in 
future  all  viscosity  measurements  should  be  expressed  in  abso- 
lute values.  In  this  way  numbers  can  be  obtained  which  will 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  type  of  apparatus  used  and  of 
the  conditions  cf  tlie  experiment  and  which  can  be  repeated  by 
others. 

For  purposes  of  calculation  the  viscosity  of  a  liquid  may  be 
defined  as  the  force  which  will  move  a  unit  area  of  plane  sur- 
face with  unit  speed  relative  to  another  parallel  plane  surface, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  the  liquid  of  unit  thick- 
ness. This  force,  measured  in  dynes  per  square  centimeter,  is 
called  a  "poise"  and  a  hundredth  part  of  this  rnit  is  termed 
a  "centipoise."  The  centipoise  has  been  adopted  as  the  unit 
for  all  the  viscosity  measurements  described  below. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
1917,  tables  are  published  giving  the  viscosity  of  solutions  of 
pure  sucrose  (cane  sugar)  and  of  mixtures  of  ethyl  alcohol 
and  water,  expressed  in  centipoises,  for  different  concentrations 
and  temperatures.  These  values  have  been  made  use  of  in 
standardizing  the  viscometers  employed. 
EXPERIMENTAL 
The  first  series  of  measurements  described  in  this  paper  Heals 
with  the  viscosity  of  different  kinds  of  plantation  rubber  dis- 
solved in  chloroform.  The  solutions  all  have  a  concentration 
of  1  per  cent  and  are  made  up  by  shaking  the  weighed  amount 
of  finely  divided  rubber  with  known  volume  of  pure  chloroform 
in  a  power-driven   shaking  machine. 

In  Table  I  are  to  be  found  the  chemical  constants  which  were 
first  of  all  determined  for  the  rubber  samples. 

T.SBLE    I 

P.vLE   AND   Light   Amber   Crepes   from    IJhterent    K.st.\te.s.      First    Grade 

Rubbers  from  First  Latex. 

Caoutchouc  hy 
OilTerence, 

Including  Mineral 

Serial  No.                        Vrotcids  Resin  Moisture  Mattt-r 

for  Reference                     Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1 96.93  2,62  0.28  0.17 

2 96.77  2.65  0.30  0.28 

3 97.01  2.40  0.30  0.29 

4 97.1.'!  2.38  0.22  0.2.^; 

S 97.13  2.30  0.30  0.27 

The  viscosity  values  were  as  follows : 

Viscosity  at  25  Degrees  C. 
Serial  No.  in  Centipoises 

4 .: 41.6 

3 37.5 

1 34.6 

5 27.3 

2 ;..       22.5 

Examination  of  these  values  will  show  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  high  viscosity  is  associated  with  a  low  resin  and  high 
caoutchouc  content,  while  a  low  viscosity  corresponds  to  a  high 
percentage  of  resin  and  a  lower  caoutchouc  content. 

In  Table  11  are  drawn  up  the  results  obtained  on  a  number  of 
high  grade  smoked  plantation  sheets  from  different  estates. 


Table    II 
Caoutchouc  by 
Difference. 

Including  Mineral 

Serial  Xo.                        Proteids  Resin  Moisture  Mailer 

f(.r  Reference                      Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent        Per  Cent 

8 96.81  2.61  0.34  0.24 

9 95.81  3.38  0.47  0.34 

10 96.27  3.05  0.40  0.28 

11 96.29  2.92  0.58  0.21 

12 96.75  2.52  0.48  0.25 

13 96.15  2.89  0.50  0.40 

14 95.95  3.23  0.42  0.40 

15 95.87  3.25  0.60  0.28 

16 96.41  2.56  0.64  0.36 

17 96.87  2.47  0.48  0.18 

IS 96.84  2  60  0.40  0.16 

19 96.67  2.50  0.34  0.23 

Viscosity  at 
Serial  .\'o  25  Degrees  C.  in  Centipoisea 

15  26.6 

13  25.9 

17 25.2 

19  25.2 

18  23.9 

11  23.8 

It  23.8 

8  21.8 

12  21.8 

16  21.8 

10  19.1 

9  16.3 

Examination  of  these  values  will  show,  that  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  including  No.  15,  there  is  again  a  tendency 
for  low  resin  content  to  correspond  with  high  viscosity  and 
vice  versa.  Moreover,  on  the  average  the  resin  contents  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  pale  crepes  and  the  viscosities  corre- 
spondingly  lower. 

Samples  Nos.  6  and  7  which  are  not  included  above  were  two 
lower  grade  compound  crepes  and  their  viscosities  were  17  and 
19.8,  respectively. 

A  certain  number  of  determinations  w^ere  carried  out  of  the 
tensile  strengths  of  a  trial  compound  made  from  different  sam- 
ples of  rubber.  The  breaking  strain  of  rings  cut  from  the  com- 
pounds was  measured  on  the  Schopper  machine  and  the  result 
calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the  rings  to  pounds  per  square 
inch.     The  results  were  as  follows: 

Viscosity  values  were  as  follows : 

Tensile   Strength 

Seri.-il  Xo.                                         in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Viscosity 

13 1,923  25.9 

al 1,689  23.8 

12 1,662  21.8 

17 1,615  25.2 

16 1.502  21.8 

18 1,479  23.9 

15 1,343  26.6 

These  preliminary  e.xperiments  support  Schidrowitz's  view 
that  the  relation  between  viscosity  and  tensile  strength  of  the 
rubber  is  not  direct.  Further  work  on  this  point  is  required 
and  the  writer  hopes  to  undertake  it  shortly. 

The  only  conclusion  which  may  be  of  some  value  which  can 
be  drawn  from  these  early  experiments  seem  to  be  that  the  vis- 
cosity of  rubber  solutions  in  cliloroform  is  modified  in  the  case 
of  high  grade  plantation  rubbi-rs  by  their  resin  content  in  the 
way  described  above. 


RUBBER  FILLER 

Ground  tufa  rock  of  specific  gravity  2.25  is  being  advocated  as 
a  filling  ingredient  for  general  rubber  compounding.  Its  composi- 
tion is  given  as  chiefly  silica  and  alumina  with  small  percentages 
of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron  and  compound  of  sodium  and 
potassium.     It  shows  loss  of  6.5  per  cent  on  ignition. 


The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  been  highly  complimenteu  on 
the  striking  window  display  which  it  is  offering  to  dealers  in  its 
products.  It  consists  of  reproductions  in'  eight  colors  of  original 
pantings  by  means  of  the  Tullograph  oil  color  reproduction 
process,  in  w^hich  no  ink  is  used,  but  only  oil  and  paint,  so  that 
the  colors  will  stand  up  under  sun  and  rain  and  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth.  This  makes  the  display  adaptable  for  out 
of  doors  if  desired. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 

The   "Slope"   or   "Type"   of   the    Rubber    Stress- Strain   Curve' 

By  Dr.  O.  De  Vries 


IN  a  recent  paper'  Schidrowitz,  Goldsborough  and  Hatschek 
have  discussed  the  nature  of  the  stress-strain  curves  of  vul- 
canized rubber-sulphur  mixtures,  and  especially  the  mathe- 
matical solution  of  tliese  curves  as  belonging  to  the  conchoid 
fainily.  The  figure  for  "slope"  or  "type"  plays  a  prominent  role 
in  these  calculations. 

Doubtless  the  slope  of  the  stress-strain  curve  is  an  important 
figure,  representing  as  it  does  the  increase  in  load  necessary  to 
produce  a  certain  elongation.  The  fact  that  the  stress-strain 
curve  at  high  elongations  (at  least  for  rubber-sulphui-  mixtures, 
with  which  this  paper  deals  exclusively)  ends  in  a  straight  line, 
so  that  the  slope  of  this  part  of  the  curve  is  a  constant,  gives  a 
special  importance  to  this  figu;-e,  which  represents  the  resistance 
to  stretching,  or  the  distensibility,  at  liigh  elongations.  The 
higher  the  figure  for  slope  of  this  part  of  the  stress-strain  curve, 
the  more  easily  the  vulcanized  product  already  stretched  to  ten 
or  more  times  its  original  length,  yields  to  a  further  increase 
of  load,  and  the  weaker  it  is. 

SLOPE   OR   TYPE 

Schidrowitz  and  his  coworkers  have  called  this  property 
"type."  It  shows  markedly  the  differences  between  higher  and 
lower  grades  of  rubber,  and  is  a  better  index  of  the  properties 
of  the  lower  grades  than  the  tensile  strength,  -the  figure  for 
which,  in  such  cases,  is  often  uncertain  because  of  the  presence 
of  particles  of  dirt,  etc.  The  different  grades  of  plantation- 
rubber,  in  our  testing  work,  gave  the  following  figures  for  "slope" 
or  "type,"  determined  by  the  method  of  Schidrowitz : 

Normal 

Average  Figures  Limits 

First   quality   crepe 35-8  34 — 38  33     — 39 

Smoked  sheet   36.7  35 — 39  33     — 40 

Crepe    from  lump 37.3  .(5— 38V5  33'/i—W 

Crepe   from  tree  scrap 38.8  37 — 41  SS'A—^A'/j 

Crepe  frrrni  bark  rubber 42.9  40—43  38     —47 'A 

Crepe  from  earth  rubber 37.6  36 — 39  34     — 40 

Crene    fniin    washings 39.1  37 — 41  SSyi — 46 

The  highest  figure  was  53',  found  in  a  sample  of  very  inferior 
crepe  from  washings;  the  lowest  figure,  32,  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  crepe  from  matured  rubber. 

Especially  when  figures  of  40  or  higher  are  found  for  slope,  the 
sample  may  be  expected  to  be  inferior,  and  the  higher  figures 
generally  indicate  a  rubber  which  on  keeping  is  liable  to  become 
tacky.  Whether  in  the  first  .grades  a  difference  in  slope  between 
35  and  38  has  any  practical  importance,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Tlinugh,  theoretically,  a  rubber  with  a  slope  of  only  34  to  35  is 
stronger  and  therefore  preferable,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the 
difference  is  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  manufacture. 

DETERMINATION  OF   ■SLOPE" 

The  determination  of  "slope"  is  easy  and  necessitates  no  addi- 
tional testing,  as  the  stress-strain  curve  obtained  in  the  deter- 
mination of  tensile  strength  may  serve  to  read  the  slope  also ; 
and  as  slope  represent  a  separate  property,  independent  of  tensile 
strength  of  rate  of  cure,  it  certainly  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  it.  The  more  dependent  properties 
one  takes  into  consideration,  the  !)cttcr  a  substance  with  prop- 
erties so  complicated  as  rubber  can  be  judsed. 

It  has  been  shown*  that  a  close  relationship  exists  between  the 
slope  and  the  permanent  set,  when  both  are  determined  for 
mixtures  of  92'/o  rubber  and  V'A  .sulphur,  vulcanized  to  our 
standard  state  of  cure  (length  of  990  per  cent  at  a  load  of  1.30 
kilograms;  coefficient  of  vulcanization  approximately  5).  The 
closer  nature  of  this  relationship  has  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  relationship  is  founded 


on  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  vulcanizate,  and  that  there  is 
one  factor — be  it  structure,  composition,  or  some  otlier — which 
causes  a  certain  rubber  to  stretch  easily  at  high  elongations,  and 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  releasing,  show  large  deformation. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   'SLOPE" 

It  is  not  yet  clear  which  intrinsic  property  of  the  rubber  is 
responsible  for  the  slope,  and  which  factors  in  preparation  have 
an  influence  on  it.  From  our  investigations  the  following  facts 
are  brought  out : 

(1)  The  slope  becomes  greater  (the  rubber  less  resistant  to 
stretching)   by  prolonged  and  heavy  tapping. 

(2)  The  slope  decreases  by  maturation*  (decomposition  on 
keeping  the  still  wet  coagulum,  giving  a  quick-curing  rubber)  ;  it 
also  decreases  by  the  use  of  sulphite  and  bisulphite  in  the  latex, 
which  prevent  surface-o.xidation  and  discoloration  of  the  coag- 
ulum. 

(3)  The  slope  increases  by  coagulation  with  alcohol',  hy  the 
action  of  lower  organisms  causing  spots  on  crepe,  and  by  traces 
of  copper  salts,  causing  tackiness;  also  by  strong  heating  of  fresh, 
wet  coagulum. 

It  would  seem  that  the  slope  is  smaller  (the  rubber  betterj,  the 
purer  the  rubber  is,  and  greater,  the  more  decomposition-products 
are  present.  The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  is,  however,  far 
from  clear.  Addition  of  foreign  substances  (such  as  gypsum  or 
talc)  to  the  rubber-sulphur  mixture  does  not  alter  the  slope, 
which  also  remains  the  same  for  mixtures  with  different  contents 
of  sulphur.* 

"SLOPE  "    AND   INCREASING   TIMES   OF  CURE 

One  of  the  chief  points  which  Schidrowitz  and  his  coworkers 
bring  forward  is  that  tlie  upper  ends  of  the  stress-strain  curves 
tor  different  states  of  cure  run  parallel,  and  that  the  slope, 
determined  by  their  method,  is  a  constant,  not  changing  with 
increasing  times  of  cure. 

This  is  certainly  not  correct  for  curves  obtained  by  our  method 
of  testing.  We  have  on  several  occasions'  reproduced  sets  of 
stress-strain  curves  which  show  clearly  that  the  slope  of  the 
upper  straight  part  is  greater  for  less  cured  samples,  and  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  the  further  the  sample  is  cured.  This  was 
regularly  found  to  be  the  case  in  our  testing  of  thousands  of 
samples.  Table  I  gives  some  figures  representing  this  decrease 
in  slope  with  increasing  time  of  cure. 

The  same  difference  may  be  noted  in  the  .sets  of  curves  pub- 
lished by  B.  J.  Eaton  and  his  coworkers  for  mixtures  of  90  parts 
of  rubber  and  10  of  sulphur;  though  no  figures  are  given,  and 
the  slope  of  the  curve,  in  whichever  form,  is  not  determined  in  • 
their  testing  work,  the  reproductions  often'  show  clearly  enough 
that  the  end  of  the  curve  becomes  less  steep  the  more  the  cure 
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is  advanced.  Even  the  set  uf  curves  reproduced  by  Schidrowitz' 
would  seein  to  show  a  similar  difference. 

While  therefore  the  upper,  straight  ends  of  the  curves  do  not 
run  parallel  for  increasing  times  of  cure,  we  have  further  to 
consider  whether  the  slope,  determined  by  Schidrowitz's  method, 
that  is,  0.4X  (length  at  1.04  kilograms— length  at  0.60-kilugram ) 
remains  constant.  Schidrowitz  and  coworkers  find  this  to  be 
the  case  in  their  method  of  testing.  We  do  not  find  constancy  in 
our  testing ;  the  slope,  determined  by  Schidrowitz's  method,  in- 
creases with  increasing  times  of  cure.  We  have  often  controlled 
this  fact  for  the  curves  obtained  in  testing  large  samples,  and 
invariably  found  this  increase  in  slope  for  increasing  times  of 
cure. 

The  figures  in  Table  1  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  state 
of  cure  is  indicated  m  the  first  column  by  the  position  of  the 
stress-strain  curve  in  our  usual  manner,  i.  c,  by  its  length  at  1.30 
kilograms.  The  second  column  gives  the  difference  in  length 
for  0.20-kilogram  increase  in  load,  or  the  slope  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  stress-strain  curve  in  per  cent  when  drawn  on  the 
scale  of  the  Schopper  machine.  The  third  column  contanis  the 
slope  determined  by  Schidrowitz's  method. 

Tabij;  I 
Length  at  1.30  kg.  Slope  of  Upper  End     Slope  (SchidrowitzJ 

1070 


r.\BLE  11 

.'^Il1)c  after  Schidrowitz ...       34 

SioiM;  of  upper  part  of  curve 37.5 


36 
J9.9 


38 
32.2 


4U 
34.0 


42 

3;.o 


1050 

1030 

1010 

990 

970 

950 


33.6 
32.2 
30.8 
30.1 
29.9 
29.7 
29.5 


34.7 

35.1 

35.4 

35.7 

36.0 

36.35 

.16.7 


The  changes  in  both  properties  arc  clearly  illustrated  by  this 
table.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  study  of  the  e.xact  nature  of 
stress-strain  curves  that  the  slope  of  the  upper  part  ot  the 
curve  becomes  smaller  (the  curve  flatter)  on  increasing  the 
time  of  cure,  while  the  slope  determined  by  Schidrowitz's 
method  shows  a  gradual  increase.  The  two  methods  therefore 
do  not  give  results  which  run  parallel  for  increasing  states  of 
cure. 

It  is  not  yet  apparent  what  differences  in  method  of  curing  or 
testing  cause  this  divergency  in  our  case,  while  in  Schidrowitz's 
testing  they  remain  constant.  The  mixture  is  nearly  the  same 
(Schidrowitz's  testing  8  sulphur  on  100  rubber,  in  our  own  7K 
on  92'/2,  or  8.1  on  lOO).  The  temperature  of  vulcanization,  room- 
temperature  during  testing,  and  probably  minor  details  in 
method  of  curing  and  testing  differ. 

While  therefore  the  mathematical  formulas  for  the  stress- 
strain  curves,  evolved  by  Schidrowitz  and  his  coworkers,  are 
not  strictly  applicable  to  our  testing  results,  there  is  a  strong 
indication  that  these  authors  are  neverlheless  on  the  right  track 
with  their  speculations  on  the  deeper  nature  of  the  stress-strain 
curves.  They  conclude  that  for  each  sample  there  is  a  correct 
or  optimum  state  of  cure,  represented  by  a  conchoidal  curve  for 
which  o  =  fc,  and  giving  an  ideal  balance  of  properties,  the  tough- 
ness (tenacity)  equalling  the  limit  of  extension.  This  optimum 
state  of  cure  is  calculated  to  lie  lower  on  the  paper,  the  higher 
the  figure  for  "slope"  or  "type."  We  have  shown'  that  the 
maximum  tensile  strength  is  a  property  which  follows  this  law ; 
it  is  found  lower  on  the  paper,  the  higher  the  figure  for  slope. 
This  proves,  in  our  view,  that  Schidrowitz  and  his  coworkers, 
in  their  mathematical  speculations,  have  arrived  at  the  truth, 
though  their  formulas  probably  present  the  case  in  too  simple 
a  form.  In  a  former  paper  we  have  given  some  figures  tor  the 
position  of  the  maximum  of  tensile  strength  for  samples  with 
different  slopes.  As  the  maximum  of  tensile  strength  in  our 
mixture  is  rather  flat,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  curve,  which  gives  a  maximum  tensile  strength. 
Combining  all  our  published  and  unpublished  results,  we  esti- 
mate the  length  at  1.30  kilograms  of  the  curves  giving  the  max- 
imum tensile  strength  at  992  and  957  for  slopes  of  36  and  40, 
respectively. 


Schidrowitz  and  his  coworkers  give  for  the  correct  cure  the 
following  extensions  at  a  load  of  1.04  kilograms  per  ^qua^e 
millimeter:  884  and  850.  This  means  a  length  of  984  and  950 
times  the  original;  using  our  figures  from  Table  II,  and  assum- 
ing, as  is  approximately  true,  that  the  curve  has  already  reached 
its  straight  part  at  a  load  of  1.04  kilograms,  we  calculate  the 
lcMj;ths  at  1.30  kilograms  for  Schidrowitz's  correct  cure  as  1023 
and  995  for  slopes  of  36  and  40,  respectively.  These  figures  are 
higher  than  ours,  but  the  difference  in  length,  distance  between 
the  curves,  is  very  similar,  38  against  35  units. 

Strict  comparisons  are  impossible  as  the  methods  of  curing  and 
testing  differed ;  it  cannot  be  said  whether  Schidrowitz's  correct 
cure  and  the  maximum  of  tensile  strength  coincide  or  not.  A 
relationship  between  the  two  is,  however,  very  probable. 

SUMMARY 

The  slope  of  the  stress-strain  curve,  that  is  the  increase  in  load 
necessary  to  obtain  a  certain  increase  in  length,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  resistance  to  stretching,  is  a  property  well  worth 
attention  in  ruhhcr  testing.  Determined  after  the  formula  of 
Schidrowitz  and  Goldsborough  it  gives  besides  tensile  strength 
and  rate  of  cure,  an  independent  property,  which  is  especially 
typical  in  judging  lower  grades,  and  which,  by  its  direct  relation- 
ship to  permanent  set  seems  to  have  a  deeper  meaning. 

The  mathematical  solution  of  the  stress-strain  curves  as  con- 
choidal curves  evolved  by  Schidrowitz,  Goldsborough,  and 
Hatschek,  does  not  strictly  hold  good  for  our  method  of  testing; 
the  conclusions  of  the  above  authors  as  to  a  "correct"  cure  are, 
therefore,  not  generally  applicable.  Still,  the  parallelism  between 
this  supposed  "correct  cure"  and  the  actual  maximum  of  tensile 
strength  tends  to  show  that  a  relationship  exists,  though  the 
mathematical  formulation  may  be  more  complicated  than  that 
supposed  by  Schidrowitz  and  his  coworkers. 

PHENANTHRENE 

One  of  the  newest  coal  tar  derivatives  for  which  commercial 
applications  are  now  being  found  is  phenanthrene.  This  is  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  closely  related  to  anthracene.  In  physical 
appearance  when  pure,  it  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  with  a  melt- 
ing point  of  100  degrees  C.  It  is  being  marketed  as  .t  distilled 
product  of  approximately  80  per  cent  purity,  which  grade  ap- 
pears to  be  suitable  for  most  commercial  purposes,  .■'i  more  re- 
fined product  could  be  furnished,  however,  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements. 

Phenanthrene  is  especially  interesting  to  the  rubber  manu- 
facturing industry  as  a  wax  substitute.  It  is  used  to  replace 
carnauba,  ceresin,  stearic  acid,  paraffine  and  other  wa.xes  in  wire 
insulation  and  other  rubber  work. 


DETERMINING  THE  SPECIFIC   GRAVITY    OF   PIGMENTS 

For  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  pigment  a 
SO-cc.  pycnomcter  with  kerosene  as  wetting  medium  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  In  order  to  remove  all  occluded  air 
from  the  pigment,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  vacuum  of  not  more 
than  three  millimeters  for  from  one-half  to  two  hours  before 
completely  filling  the  pycnomcter  and  weighing  at  15.6  degrees  C. 
The  pigment  must  be  thoroughly  dry. 


•Journal  of  tlir   Society  of  Chemical   Industry.   1919.  347t.  Fiuure   1. 
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SULPHUROl^S  .^Nn  Si;i,l'HURrC  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  ANHYDROUS  AND 
gaseous  forms,  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  rubber  in 
vulcanized  rubber  goods  having  a  foundation  fabric,  arc  neutral- 
ized by  subjecting  the  goods  to  a  suitable  heat  and  treating  them 
in   a   hermetically   sealed  chamber   with   undiluted    ammonia   gas 
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jnder  the  greatest  pressure  possible  without  injury  tu  the  goods, 
■vherehy  the  gas  is  enabled  to  impregnate  the  rubber  throughout, 
ind  tlien  removing  the  heat  and  pressure,  causing  the  gas  to  re- 
main imprisoned  in  the  elastic  pores  of  the  rubber. — Wilham 
Edgar  Muntz,  London,  England.  United  States  jiatent  No. 
1.354,123. 

Composition  for  TRE.\Ti.\n  kiurdi'.s  matkrial  consi.sting  of 
asphalt:  a  metallic  oxide  sulphur;  a  vulcanization  accelerator; 
and  a  solvent  liquid  for  certain  of  these  substances: — William  D. 
Pardoc,  assignor  to  Thcrmoid  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.     United  States  patent  No.  1,354,996. 

Imferme.\ble  and  Non-Hvgroscopic  Material  coxsisTixn  of 
vulcanized  fiber  coated  with  a  film  of  celluloid  of  acetyl-cellulose 
firmly  adhering  to  the  surface. — Mario  .\rosio,  Milan,  Italy. 
United  States  patent  Xo.  1,355,586. 

V'fLCANIZED  CAOUTCHOfC  AND    PROCESS  BV    VVhICH    VlLCANIzA- 

tion  is  effected  consisting  in  incorporating  with  a  caoutchouc  mi.x 
an  alkyl  substituted  thio-urea  accelerator  having  an  alkyl  group 
in  ortho  position  and  then  vulcanizing  the  mix. — Winfield  Scott, 
assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kuhher  Co.,  both  of  .\kron, 
Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,356,495. 

Process  for  Treating  Fibrous  Material  and  the  Products 
■obtained  thereby.  Tlie  process  consists  of  treating  fibrous  ma- 
terial which  comprises  applying  thereto  a  lubricant  dissolved  in  a 
volatile  solvent,  evaporating  the  solvent  and  treating  the  mate- 
rial so  prepared  with  a  vulcanizable  plastic,  the  proportion  of  the 
lubricant  being  relatively  small  to  obviate  deleteriously  affecting 
the  bond  between  the  fibre  and  plastic.  The  lubricant  includes 
castor  oil  and  beeswax. — .Alfred  E.  Jury,  Newark,  .\ew  Jersey, 
assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit. 
Michigan.     United  States  patent  No.  1,356,920. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

VuLCAXiziNO  India  Ribber  in  Soi.rxKJN  i.'^  effected  by  Tin: 
addition  of  sulphur  and  small  quantities  of  nitroso-benzene  or  a 
similarly  constituted  nitroso-hydrocarbon  of  the  cyclic  series.  In 
an  example,  ten  grams  of  rubber  and  one  gram  of  sulphur  are 
dissolved  in  150  grams  of  carbon  disulphide.  Six-tenths  of  a 
gram  of  nitroso-benzene  is  added  and  the  solution  shaken.  In 
about  30  minutes  the  solution  sets  to  a  jelly,  which,  on  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvent,  yields  vulcanized  rubber,  insoluble  in  the 
solvents  for  raw  rubber. — S.  J.  Peachey,  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Dav- 
enport. Stockport,  England.     British  patent  No.  146,734. 

India  Ri'bber.  Rubber  previous  to  vulcanization  is  mixed  with 
a  protfid  substance,  such  as  glue,  which  has  undergone  decomposi- 
tion or  hydrolysis.  The  proteid  after  hydrolysis  with  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths,  etc.,  may  be  treated  with  carbon  dioxide.  The 
resulting  product  is  preferably  mixed  with  water  to  form  a  paste 
or  jelly  and  incorporated  with  rubber,  which  is  then  dried  and 
vulcanized.  The  proteid  substance  may  be  added  to  the  rubber 
in  \arious  proportions  from  5  to  30  per  cent. — The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  C.  W.  P)edford,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
British  patent  No.   146,992. 

Indi.\  Rubber.  Filling,  coloring,  or  like  materials  in  powdered 
form  to  be  incorporated  with  rubber  are  mixed  with  a  colloidal 
solution,  for  example,  glue,  which  is  then  incorporated  with  the 
rubber,  dried  and  vulcanized.  To  prevent  the  glue  from  harden- 
ing, pine  oil,  asphaltic  oils,  turpentine,  glycerine,  etc.,  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture. — The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  assignee 
of  R.  C.  Hartong,  both  of  Akron.  Ohio.  British  patent  No. 
146,993. 


JAPAN 

.Accelerators  for  Vulcanization  of  Ribbfr.  .\  solution  of 
sodium  or  potassium  in  primary  or  secondary  aromatic  amines 
is  used.  Ten  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  or  potassium  in  100  parts 
by  weight  of  aniline  oil,  diphcnylamiue  or  toluidine  is  especially 
suitable. — D.  F.  Twiss  and  The  Dunlop  Co.  Japanese  patent  No. 
34.944. 


OTHER    CHEMICAL    PATENTS 

GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,    WITH   DATE  OF  ISSUE 

NO.   338.610      (Kebrviary   20.   1917.)      Method  for  m;ikinK  soft  and  elastic 
vulcanized      products.        Farbenfabriken      formerly      Friedricb 
llayer   &   Co.,    I-everkusen    near    Koln-on-Khein. 
328,611       (February    3.    1917.)      Method    for    the    acceleration    of    vulcani- 
zation.     .Stanley   John    Peachey,    Heaton    Mersey,    Manchester. 
England. 
329,171       (January    3.     1917.)       Method    for    the    preparation    of    synthetic 
rubber  materials  which  in  consequence  of  lack  of  viscosity  and 
elasticity  can  not  be  easily  worked  upon  cylinders.     Akkumvi- 
latorenf^at)rik    .\kt.-Ges.,    Berlin. 
329.293       (February  6.  1916.)      Method  for  the  manufacture  nf  a  material, 
similar  to  leather  or  celluloid,   resisting  acids  and  not  soluble 
in    lienzine.       Stanley    John    Peachey,    Heaton    Mersey,    Man- 
chester,   England. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

HYDROGEN    SULPHIDE    GENERATOR 

■  I  'HE  apparatus  here   illustrated  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
■*■       for   the   purpose   of   supplying   hydrogen   sulphide   for   large 

laboratory  or  small  manufacturing  requirements. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  essential  for 
many  chemical  tests  and  manufacturing 
operations.  The  newest  application  is 
probably  in  the  Peachey  patented  proc- 
ess of  cold  vulcanization. — Eimer  and 
Amend,  211  Third  avenue,  New  York 
City.  

CONTAINER   FOR    ALKAUNE 
SUBSTANCES 

A  container  of  fibrous  material  has 
been  patented,  the  inner  surfaces  of 
which  are  coated  with  a  solution  of 
cellulose  ester  mixed  with  a  non-solvent 
and  with  a  material  to  render  the  coat- 
ing when  dried  less  brittle,  rendering 
the  surface  of  the  container  impervious 
to  the  action  of  moist  alkalies. — The  Re- 
search  Laboratories   Co..  assignor  of  G. 

W.    Howlett,    both    of    Toledo,    Ohio.      United    States    patent 

No.  1,355,976. 


Parsons  Auto.matic 
Generator 


^^^ 


AUTOMATIC    MEASURING    DEVICE 

A  very  convenient  automatic  measuring  device  by  A.  W. 
Lorenz,  for  use  in  routine  analyses  to  measure  reagents  with 
speed  and  reasonable  accuracy,   is  here  shown. 

The  bottle  can  be  handled  with  one  hand, 
and  with  greater  convenience  and  speed  than 
in  pouring  from  a  bottle  in  one  hand  into  a 
measuring  cylinder  in  the  other.  At  the 
same  time,  measurements  are  quite  as  accu- 
;ate,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  rapid 
measurements  from  a  graduated  cylinder. 
The  device  will  consistently  deliver  amounts 
varying  by  not  more  than  one  half  a  cubic 
;;tiitimelcr. 

In  using,  the  bottle  is  tilted  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, when  the  pipette  will  fill  rapidly,  then 
bring  the  bottle  to  its  normal  position  and 
the  pii)ettc  will   deliver  its  charge. 

The  device  is  constructed  of  an  ordinary  wash  bottle  and  pipette 
of  the  desired  size.  The  angles  to  which  the  tube  of  the  pipette 
is  bent  should  be  substantially  as  shown,  so  that  it  will  lill  with- 
out trapping  air,  and  deliver  rapidly.  The  bulb  of  the  pipette 
should  be  as  close  to  the  bend  on  the  delivery  end  as  possible,  so 
that  undelivered  solution  may  run  back  in  the  bulb  without  trap- 
ping air  bubbles.  The  small  bulb  at  the  end  is  to  prevent  the 
splashing  of  drops,  forced  up  by  air  bubbles,  while  filling  the 
pipette.  The  bottle  should  never  be  quite  filled  and  the  air  tube 
leading  into  it  should  project  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at 
all  times. 


Measuring 
Flask 
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THEORY    OF   ACCELERATION   IN   VULCANIZATION 


THH  well  known  Freiicli  rubber  chemist,  Andre  Dubosc,  re- 
cently published'  his  very  illuminating  theory  on  acceleration 
of  vulcanization  of  rubber  in  the  case  of  such  organic  accelerators 
as  piperidinc,  para-nitroso-dimcthyl  aniline,  hexamethylene 
tetramirte  and  thio-carbanilide.  Incidentally  he  regards  Spence's 
discovery  and  introduction  of  organic  vulcanization  accelerators 
as  marking  as  important  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  as  the  discovery  of  vulcanization  by  Goodyear. 

The  author's  theory,  for  which  he  does  not  claim  perfection, 
clearly  accounts  for  the  hitherto  unexplained  singular  and  ener- 
getic action  of  the  accelerators  mentioned.  The  leading  features 
of  the  author's  paper  are  given  in  the  following  abstract : 

REACTION  OF  AMINES  WITH  SVLPHUR 
If  a  known  accelerator,  hexamethylene  tetramine  for  example, 
is  mixed  with  sulphur,  placed  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heated  for 
a  few  minutes  at  135  to  145  degrees  C,  it  is  found  that  besides 
sulphide  of  carbon  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  sulfocyanic  acid  is 
generated.  All  organic  accelerators  derived  from  amines  inevit- 
ably give  this  same  reaction. 

PRODUCTION  OF  HEXAVALENT  SULPHUR 

At  the  vulcanization  temperature,  sulfocyanic  acid  separates, 
yielding  hexavalent  sulphur  and  cyanhydric  acid.  The  latter 
body,  kept  at  vulcanization  temperature,  combines  in  the  presence 
of  ordinary  divalent  sulphur,  producing  unstable  sulfocyanic  acid, 
which  by  dissociation  again  furnishes  hexavalent  sulphur.  If  the 
temperature  is  kept  constant,  the  reaction  continues  while  free- 
divalent   sulphur  remains. 

This  is  a  catalysis  where  the  cyanhydric  acid  acts  as  catalyzer. 
Its  practical  effect  is  to  transform  ordiiiary  divalent  sulphur  into 
hexavalent  sulphur,  the  action  of  which  during  vulcanization 
is  entirely  different.  This  variation  of  valence  in  an  elementary 
body  is  common. 

ACTION  OF   HEXAVALENT   SULPHUR 

Hexavalent  sulphur,  freed  at  the  time  of  dissociation  ot  sul- 
focyanic acid,  is  susceptible  in  vulcanization  of  saturating 
three  free  double  bonds  belonging  to  rubber  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.  These  double  Ixmds  may  belong  either  to  two  dif- 
ferent molecules  of  rubber  or  to  three.  A  single  molecule  of  rub- 
ber reacting  with  ordinary,  divalent  sulphur  will  saturate  only 
one  double  bond. 

SPEED    OF   VULCANIZATION 

If  vulcanization  is  considered  as  the  saturation,  by  sulphur,  of 
a  certain  number  of  free  double  bonds  in  the  rubber  molecule 
and  three  such  bonds,  instead  of  one,  are  saturated  in  a  given 
time,  the  speed  of  the  reaction  will  evidently  be  tripled. 

It  is  found,  experimentally,  with  most  of  the  accelerators  con- 
taining an  active  amino  group,  that  the  lime  needed  for  vul- 
canization is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  This 
is  the  case  with  piperidinc  and  thio-carbanilide.  If  the  accelerator 
contains  several  active  amino  groups  the  reduction  of  time  for 
vulcanization  may  be  considerably  further  reduced.  This  is  the 
case  with  hexamethylene  tetramine  or  furfuramide. 

The  hypothesis  explains  the  modification  of  the  speed  ot  vul- 
canization by  the  liberation  of  hexavalent  sulphur  by  dissociation, 
resulting  from  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  initial  ac- 
celerator and  the  sulphur  of  an  intermediary  body  (sulpho- 
cyanic  acid).  This  is  a  case  of  catalysis  by  stages:  first,  there 
is  decomposition  of  the  initial  accelerator  producing  a  catalyzer, 
cyanhydric  acid ;  second,  the  sulphur  of  the  mixing  or  the  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  combines,  generating  sulfocyanic  acid,  which, 
third,  dissociates  furnishing  hexavalent  sulphur  and  regenerating 
the  catalyzer,  cyanhydric  acid.  Thio-sulfocarbanic  acid,  which, 
according  to  Kratz'  and  Bedford,'  is  present  in  all  reactions  due 
to  accelerators,  also  leads  to  the  formation  of  sulfocyanic  acid 
and  the  liberation  of  hexavalent  sulphur  under  the   influence  of 


heat,  with  saluratu  n  of  three  double  bonds  of  the  rubber  in 
reaction,  and  regeneration  of  catalytic  cyanhydric  acid.  In  fact, 
this  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  true  accelerator  and  to  cor- 
respond  with   Spence's   "active  principle." 

If  it  be  admitted,  as  Kratz  has  observed,  that  the  cyclic  nucleus 
of  accelerators  is  broken  during  vulcanization,  it  easily  explains 
the  formation  of  sulfocyanic  acid.  This  hypothesis  also  ex- 
plains why,  in  rubbers  vulcanized  with  the  aid  of  accelerators, 
there  is  never  found  a  trace  of  these  bodies,  either  in  the 
aqueous,  or  in  the  acetone  extract.  They  are  not  true  accelerators 
but  under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature  they  are  capable  of 
generating,  by  decomposition,  a  catalyzer  which  will  react  on 
the  sulphur.  This  catalyzer,  cyanhydric  acid,  which  remains 
in  the  mass  after  vulcanization,  in  the  form  of  sulfocyanic  acid, 
or  rather,  of  sulphocyahatcs,  insoluble  in  consequence  of  combi- 
nations with  the  charges,  can  be  determined  by  Chelle's  method 
lor  cyanhydric  acid,   which  is  used  in  toxicological  analysis. 

INCREASE    IN   TENSILE    STRENGTH 

Rubber  vulcanized  in  the  presence  of  accelerators  shows  marked 
increase  of  breaking  strength  over  the  same  rubber  vulcanized 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  change  seems  to  indicate  that  rub- 
ber vulcanized  in  the  presence  of  accelerators  is  more  highly 
polymerized  than  that  treated  without  accelerators.  These  facts 
of  practical  experience  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  remained  un- 
explained. Our  theory  affords  a  means  of  explanation.  In  fact, 
if  we  admit  the  formation  of  hexavalent  sulphur  during  vul- 
canization, it  is  easy  to  see  the  cause  of  the  change  of  polymeriza- 
tion which  occurs. 

Reverting  to  Weber's  theory  of  vulcanization',  we  know  that 
tlie  different  molecules  of  rubber  united  to  each  other,  form 
physical  aggregates,  a  kind  of  open  chain  preserving  at  each 
end  a  double  bond  which  will  saturate  an  atom  of  divalent  sul- 
phur in  ordinary  soft  vulcanization.  In  this  case  polymerization 
is  limited  to  a  single  aggregate  containing  a  smaller  or  larger 
number  of  molecules. 

Considering  the  action  of  accelerators,  let  u?  admit  that  they 
generate  hexavalent  sulphur.  .\s  already  explained,  this  body 
may  react  on  free  valences  of  two  or  three  molecules  of  rubber. 
In  explanation  of  this,  our  theory  provides  that  on  the  same  atom 
of  hexavalent  sulphur  polymerization  will  take  place  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  aggregate  of  rirbber  molecules,  the  end 
molecules  of  which  have  a  double  bond,  these  will  be  broken  and 
give  a  molecule  of  rubber  of  which  the  four  valences  will  be 
saturated.  The  aggregate  will  have  its  polymerization  increased 
by  one  molecule  and  its  resistance  to  break  will  be  modified,  in  a 
slight   degree   only. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  vulcanization  by  hexavalent  sulphui,  satu- 
ration of  the  terminal  free  valences  of  three  physical  aggregates 
of  rubber  will  take  place.  Polymerization  will  therefore  be 
three  times  as  great  as  that  produced  by  ordinary  vulcanizations, 
because  it  acts  on  three  aggregates  instead  of  one.  Resistance  to 
break,  dependent  on  polymerization,  will  therefore  be  very  notably 
iiicrca.sed  and  theoretically  ought  to  be  tripled,  and  this  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally. 

THE   CASE    OF   NITROSO    ACCELERATORS 

At  lirst  sight  the  theory  seems  to  apply  only  to  accelerators  of 
the  amino  (NH.)  or  imino  (NH)  groups  and  to  leave  out  the 
nitroso  compounds  discovered  by  Peachey.  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  nitroso  bodies  decompose  during  vulcanization  and 
generate  cyanic  acid.  The  latter,  under  the  influence  of  sulphur, 
yield  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulfocyanic  acid.     The  sulfocyanic 
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acid  dissociates  and  leaves  hcxaxak-iit  siilpluir,  and  the  liberated 
cyanhydric  acid  again  functions  as  a  catalyzer,  as  indicated  above. 
Thus,  nitroso  compounds  would  seem  to  react  in  the  same  way 
as  the  aminic  accelerators. 

The  theory  therefore  is  general  and  the  true  accelerator  is 
cyanhydric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  divalent  sulphur,  it  changes 
into  unstable  sulfocyanic  acid  at  vulcanization  temperature. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  valence  of  the  sulphur  having  been 
modified  to  the  liexavalent  condition,  is  in  the  course  of  vul- 
canization, while  the  regenerated  cyanhydric  acid  would  then 
continue  the   cvclc  of  the   reaction. 


THE   DETERMINATION    OF   TRUE   FREE   SULPHUR 
AND  THE  TRUE  COEFFICIENT  OF  VULCANI- 
ZATION IN  VULCANIZED  RUBBER' 
By  W.  J.  Kelly-' 

IT  IS  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  two  methods,  one  for 
the  true  free  sulphur  determination  and  the  other  for  a  more 
accurate  figure  for  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  older  methods. 

The  sulpliur  present  in  vulcanized  rubber  may  be  divided  into 
four   parts : 

Sulphur  soluble  in  acetone:  (1)  combined  with  resins  and 
proteins;   (2)  true  free  sulphur. 

Sulphur  insoluble  in  acetone:  (1)  combined  with  rubber;  (2) 
combined  with  resins  and  proteins. 

JIETHODS    FOR    DETEHMINING    TRUE    FREE    SULPHUR 

Considering  first  the  sulphur  which  is  soluble  in  acetone,  it  is 
evident  that  a  solvent  which  would  dissolve  either  the  sulphur 
or  the  organic  material  (part  of  which  may  contain  sulphur  of 
combination)  without  affecting  the  other,  would  solve  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  all  solvents  for  either  will  dissolve  both  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  entire  extract  very  readily  dissolves  in 
95  per  cent  alcohol.  The  alcohol  will  also  dissolve  about  0.04  grams 
of  sulphur  in  100  cc.  the  amount  of  sulphur  usually  obtained  in 
an  ordinary  analysis.  If,  however,  the  extract  is  treated  with 
alcohol  already  saturated  with  sulphur,  it  will  dissolve  all  of  the 
organic  material  present  but  none  of  the  elementary  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  remains  in  the  flask  after  the  solution  is  decanted,  and 
can  be  weighed  as  such  or  oxidized  and  weighed  as  barium 
sulphate. 

Prepar.\tion  of  .Sati'r.-\ted  Alcohol. — The  saturated  solution 
of  sulphur  in  ethyl  alcohol,  to  be  referred  to  as  "saturated 
alcohol,"  is  made  by  heating  an  excess  of  sulphur  with  the  alcohol 
for  about  three  hours  at  70  degrees  to  75  degrees  C.  and  allowing 
to  cool  slowly  to  room  temperature.  Before  used  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  least  24  hours  in  order  to  insure  complete  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  dissolved  sulphur.  As  all  later  crystallizations  are 
carried  out  at  room  temperature  a  variation  of  a  few  degrees  in 
the  temperature  at  which  equilibrium  is  reached  does  not  ma- 
terially afTect  the  results.  As  a  precaution,  however,  the  solution 
is  kept  in  contact  with  solid  sulphur  to  insure  saturation  at  all 
times. 

Details  of  Method. — A  one-gram  sample  of  the  ground  rubber 
is  extracted  with  acetone  for  16  hours,  in  an  Underwriters'  ap- 
paratus. The  acetone  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  at  60  de- 
grees to  65  degrees  for  half  an  hour  and  treated  with  .50  cc.  of 
saturated  95  per  cent  alcohol,  and  the  flask  and  contents  weighed. 
An  accuracy  of  O.S-gratn  is  sufficient  for  this  weighing.  It  is 
then  warmed  to  about  50  degrees  C.  for  a  few  minutes  to  insure 
complete  solution  of  all  the  organic  material  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  to  room  temperature.  Before  it  has  reached  this  tempera- 
ture the  flask  is  again  weighed  and  any  alcohol  lost  during  the 
heating  is  replaced  with  pure  95  per  cent  alcohol.  The  flask  is 
then  well  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  to  permit  the 
complete  crystallization  of  any  of  the  elementary  sulphur  of  the 


extract  whicli  may  have  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  then  care- 
fully decanted,  and  the  residue  washed  two  or  three  times  by 
dccantation  with  5  cc.  of  saturated  alcohol  and  dried.  It  may  then 
be  weighed  directly,  or  oxidized  and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  wash  the  residue  with  pure  alcohol  inas- 
much as  the  amount  of  sulphur  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
saturated  alcohol  is  very  slight.  One  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol 
will  dissolve  only  0.0004-gram  of  sulphur  and  it  is  easily  possible 
to  decant  the  liquid  so  that  not  over  0.52-cc.  will  remain  in  the 
flask. 

coefficient  of  vulcanization 

The  combined  sulphur  in  rubber  stocks  has  been  considered  to 
be  the  sulphur  which  was  not  cxtractable  with  acetone.  In  case 
inorganic  sulphides  were  present  a  correction  was  made.  As 
stated  above,  however,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  this  sulphur  may 
be  combined  with  resins  and  proteins  in  acetone-insoluble  com- 
pounds. Hence,  a  method  whereby  the  residual  sulphur  could  be 
determined  after  these  compounds  had  been  separated  from  the 
rubber  would  give  a  much  better  value  for  the  coefficient  ot  vul- 
canization. 

It  has  been  shown'  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  resin  of  Hrzra 
rubber  is  saponifiable.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  probable  that 
part  at  least  of  any  resin  sulphur  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  acetone  would  also  be  saponifiable  and  rendered  soluble  in 
alcoholic  potash.  The  protein  matter  will  also  be  hydrolyzed  and 
some  of  these  products  will  dissolve  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  In 
any  case  any  sulphur  extracted  by  this  method  will  not  be  sulphur 
which  has  been  combined  with  the  rubber.  The  many  failures  to 
remove  the  combined  sulphur  by  any  means  substantiate  this  view. 

The  experiments  of  Spence*  show  that  all  of  the  free  sulphur 
is  extracted  by  acetone  in  about  8  hours,  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  a  16-hour  extraction  will  remove  every  trace  of  it. 

.\  few  experiments  showed  that  from  the  stock  used  to  deter- 
mine the  true  free  sulphur,  alcoholic  potash  would  remove  an 
additional  0.30  to  0.35  per  cent  of  sulphur.  In  order  to  show 
that  this  was  not  due  to  the  removal  of  sulphur  combined  with 
the  rubber  or  to  the  disintegration  of  the  sample,  successive  ex- 
tractions were  run  on  the  same  piece.  Two  4-hour  extractions 
removed  all  the  sulphur,  absolutely  no  precipitate  of  barium  sul- 
phate being  obtained  when  the  third  and  fourth  extracts  were 
oxidized  and  treated  with  barium  chloride. 

Details  of  Method. — A  one-gram  sample  of  ground  rubber  is 
extracted  16  hours  with  acetone  and  the  residue  dried.  It  is  then 
boiled  for  8  hours  with  75  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  alcoholic  potash 
solution  and  washed  once  or  twice  with  hot  alcohol.  As  the 
removal  of  the  last  traces  of  alkali  is  very  difficult  the  sample  is 
extracted  16  hours  (over  night)  with  alcohol  in  an  Underwriters' 
apparatus.  The  solutions  are  then  mixed  and  the  alcohol  distilled 
off.  The  residue  is  oxidized  first  with  15  cc.  of  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  potassium  bromide  (120  grams  potassium  bromide  and 
160  grams  bromine  in  one  liter  of  water)  in  order  to  prevent  the 
violent  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  alkali,  and  finished  with 
nitric  acid.  The  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

As  there  is  always  considerable  silica  fornud  from  the  glass 
it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  twice  with  hydrochloric  acid,  thor- 
oughly dehydrate,  and  remove  the  silica  before  precipitating  the 
sidphate. 

APPLICATION   OF   METHODS 

These  methods  were  applied  to  a  series  of  cures  on  a  stock 
made  up  of  1(X)  parts  of  pale  crepe  and  five  parts  of  sulphur. 

^Abstracted  from  the  paper  read  before  tbe  Rubber  Division  of  the 
.American   Chemical  Society  at  St.   bonis,   Missouri,  .'\pril   lJ-16.    lyJO. 

-K<  search   Labrratorics.   The   (loodyear   Tire   &    Rubber  Co,.   Altron,   Ohio. 
^Hinriehsen  and   Memmler,   "Der   Kantschuck  und   seine  Priifung." 
'Kolb.id-Zeitschrift.    9.   300. 
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Cure 

True 

Hours 

FreeS 

0.5 

4.39 

1.0 

3.9.? 

l.S 

3.74 

2.0 

3.1S 

2.5 

2.54 

3.0 

2.12 

3.5 

1.-6 

4.0 

1.27 

4.5 

0.85 

5.0 

0.54 

The  results  are  given  in  the  table  below  as  parts  of  sulphur  per 
100  ot  rubber: 

Sulphur  in  Kciin 

Sulphur  ill  Coeflficieut  and  S.  Compounds 

Alc.-KOH  ofVul-  (Sol.  in  .\cctonc) 

Extract  canization  (by  Difference) 

0.00  6.61  0.00 

0.00  1.03  0.04 

0.03  1.21  0.02 

O.03  1.63  0.16 

0.07  1.93  0.46 

0.13  2.30  0.45 

0.26  2.51  0.47 

0.33  2.88  0.52 

0.49  3.14  0.52 

0.34  3.54  0.58 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the  theories  of  vulcaniza- 
tion proposed  in  the  past,  none  of  which  took  into  account  the 
formation  of  these  compounds,  are  based  on  false  figures  and 
cannot  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate. 

SUMMAHY 

Of  these  two  new  methods  for  rubber  analysis  the  first  gives 
the  correct  value  for  tree  or  elementary  sulphur  in  rubber  goods, 
and  the  second  a  lower  and  more  accurate  value  for  the  co- 
efficient of  vulcanization  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  the  older 
methods.  This  work  was  all  done  on  pure  gum  stock  without 
any  accelerator,  and  the  methods  developed  are  now  being  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  compounded  stocks. 


TIRE    PRICES    REDUCED 


A-S  their  contribution  toward  the  price  adjustments  being  made 
in  most  industries  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to 
stabilize  business  and  restore  normal  living  conditions,  several 
leading  American  tire  companies  have  announced  sweeping  re- 
ductions which  put  prices  back  where  they  were  before  the 
general  price  advance  in  March  went  into  efifect.  Other  com- 
panies are  expected  to  take  a  similar  course. 

These  price  reductions  were  not  unexpected,  as  it  had  been 
no  secret  for  some  time  that  the  process  of  liquidating  inventories 
had  proved  slow  and  that  cancellations  of  orders  and  a  decline 
of  new  business  had  found  some  manufacturers  with  rather 
heavy  stocks  on  hand.  Evidence  of  this  condition  has  been  seen 
in  the  gradual  increase  in  unemployment  in  Akron  and  other 
rubber  centers  attendant  upon  the  curtailment  of  operations  by 
tire  companies. 

Last  spring  price  advances  of  15  to  20  per  cent  were  made 
and  dealers  stocked  up  heavily  in  advance.  Sales  fell  off  greatly 
during  the  -iummer,  however,  due  partly  to  the  wave  of  economy 
and  retrenchment  which  has  swept  the  country  and  the  resulting 
general  depression  in  the  motor  trades;  partly  to  the  declining 
raw  material  market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  cord  tires  are 
giving  a  surprisingly  long  mileage. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  prices  until 
the  high  cost  tires  on  hand  are  moved,  leading  tire  manufac- 
turers are  meeting  the  general  decline  in  the  raw  material  mar- 
ket with  a  reduction  in  prices  to  stimulate  trade,  thus  giving 
consumers  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  during  the  autumn  riding 
season  when  many  replacements  are  usually  required  and  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  winter  driving. 

Since  last  spring  the  two  principal  commodities  entering  into 
tire  manufacture  have  dropped  off  sharply  in  price,  and  these 
are  important  factors  in  the  price  reductions  announced.  Crude 
rubber,  which  a  few  months  ago  was  selling  at  SO  cents  per 
pound,  is  now  quoted  at  less  than  18  cents,  the  lowest  price 
in  history.  Cotton  has  dropped  from  40  cents  to  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  fabrics  which  were  selling  at  $2.80  per  pound  early 
in  the  year  are  now  quoted  at  $1.85.  Labor  costs  alone  are  still 
at  their  highest  figure. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  reducing  car 
prices  to  meet  the  consumer  demand,  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  with  commendable  foresight  led  the  way  in  tire  price  re- 
ductions.    Efli'ective   October   1,   reductions  of   IS  to  20  per  cent 


were  made  on  its  entire  line  of  fabric,  cord,  puncture-proof 
fabric  and  puncture-proof  cord  tires.  Although  raw  material 
costs  on  that  date  did  not  fully  justify  these  reductions,  officials 
of  the  company  were  convinced  that  future  costs  of  materials 
would  be  certain  to  justify  them.  The  new  prices  represent  a 
considerable  sacrilice  of  profits,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  company 
in  shouldering  this  loss  was  taking  a  big  and  necessary  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  general  conditions  to  a  pre-war  basis. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  with  no  forward  purchases 
of  crude  rubber  and  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  fabric 
supplies,  was  quick  to  meet  the  trend  of  the  times  toward  lower 
levels,  and  eft'ective  November  1  announced  a  reduction  of  15 
per  cent  on  inner  tubes ;  12^4  per  cent  on  Ford  size  fabric  tires ; 
10  per  cent  on  all  other  fabric  tires  and  solid  truck  tires.  Also, 
a  slightly  smaller  reduction  on  Royal  Cords. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  published  price  reductions 
up  to  12;'2  per  cent  effective  November  1  on  all  its  production, 
incluuing  fabric,  junior  cord  and  regular  cord  tires  and  tubes 
for  passenger  automobiles,  and  pneumatic,  solid  and  cushion 
truck  tires.  Ownership  and  operation  of  its  own  tire  fabric 
spinning  and  weaving  mills,  which  produce  its  entire  supply  of 
cord  fabrics,  is  a  big  factor  in  this  company's  ability  to  reduce 
prices   at  this   time. 

Price  reductions  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  range  from  9  to  15  per  cent  and  average  12  to  13  per  cent. 

The  new  list  of  the  .\jax  Rubber  Co.  shows  reductions  running 
from  10  to  IS  per  cent  on  all  grades  and  types. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  reductions,  effective  November  1,  were 
10  to  IS  per  cent  on  all  cord  and  fabric  tires  except  Ford  sizes, 
which  were  slightly  advanced. 

Effective  November  15,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  re- 
duced its  prices  75^  per  cent  on  .\11-Weather  tread  cord  casings 
and  14  per  cent  on  fabric  casings.  The  prices  of  inner  tubes 
remain  unchanged. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  reductions,  effective  November  15,  are 
5  per  cent  on  heavy  duty  tires ;  7  per  cent  on  cords ;  12^  per 
cent  on  Ford  sizes,  and  10  per  cent  on  all  others. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  reductions,  effective  November 
15,  are  10  per  cent  on  fabrics,  7  per  cent  on  cords. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  announced  reduced 
prices  on  its  line  of  fabric  tires  only,  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  company. 

It  is  believed  that  these  price  reductions  will  induce  many 
motorists  who  had  thought  to  put  their  cars  into  winter  storage, 
because  new  tires  were  needed,  to  reequip  and  keep  them  in  com- 
mission for  the  winter.  Winter  motoring  affords  many  pleas- 
ures and  advantages,  and  with  the  numerous  devices  on  the  mar- 
ket for  comfort  and  safety  has  become  increasingly  popular  in 
recent  years.  Indications  are  that  the  winter  will  be  a  mild  one, 
and  extensive  preparations  are  everywhere  being  made  to  keep 
the  main  roads  open  to  traffic  throughout  the  season. 

Tire  company  officials  are  optimistic  and  believe  the  bottom 
of  the  slump  has  been  reached.  They  report  a  steady  movement 
of  surplus  tire  stocks  from  the  warerooms  of  dealers  throughout 
the  country,  but  do  not  anticipate  a  return  to  normal  production 
for  some  months  yet.  Several  plants  were  closed  a  week  for 
inventory  taking  and  most  of  them  are  operating  with  a  cur- 
tailed force  or  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Tire  price  reductions  are  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  other 
lines  of  rubber  goods,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and 
the  Manhattan  Rubl)er  Manufacturing  Co.  having  cut  prices  on 
certain  lines  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  10  per  cent.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  reduced  prices  may  be  named  on  all  lines  of  me-  • 
cli.-mical  rubber  products  owing  to  the  liquidating  pressure  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  industry. 


"Crudk   Rubber  .\xd  Compounding  Ingredients"  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances 


SAFETY    DEVICE    FOR    TOGGLE    PRESSES 

TiiGCi.E  I'RESSES  used  for  making  small  rubber  molded  articles 
arc  continuous  running  machines,  and  operate  at  a  certain 
number  of  cycles  per  hour.  A  dct'uiite  time  is  allowed  during 
each  cycle  for  changing  the  molds  l)etore  the  platen  of  the  press 
starts  upward.  Occasionally  an  operator  does  not  remove  his 
hand  from  the  platen  soon  enough,  resulting  in  a  severe  injury 
when  the  platen  moves  toward  the  upper  head  of  the  press. 

That  these  conditions  can  be  overcome  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  by  a  prominent  rubber  company  who  installed  the 
safety  device  shown  in  the  diagram  on  all  their  toggle  presses. 
Production  is  now  limited  only  by  the  speed  of  the  operator. 

To  eliminate  the  personal  hazard,  a  magnetic  clutch  is  installed 
on  the  driving  shaft.  One  member  of  the  clutch  drives  the  press 
through  a  pinion  and  is  bushed  on  the  main  driving  shaft  to 
which  is  keyed  the  other  clutch  member.  Upon  disengaging  the 
clutch  while  the  press  is  operating,  the  platen  comes  to  rest  almost 
instantly,  making  it  unnecessary  to  stop  the  motor  and  flywheel. 

Connected  in  each  circuit  to  the  clutch  are  two  push  button 
switches  and  a  limit  switch  of  the  rotating  cam  type,  the  latter 


Sfi  B.I.I)    1  lJl,(,I.E    PrES.S 

being  directly  connected  to  the  driven  member  of  the  press 
and  makes  a  complete  cycle  for  each  cycle  of  the  press. 
The   push    buttons  are  mounted  on  the  front  of  the 
press,  convenient  to  the  operator. 

To  start  the  press,  the  operator  puts  his  hands  on 
the  push  buttons  for  a  moment  or  so.  This  keeps  his 
hands  out  of  danger  and  at  the  same  time  starts  the 
clutch,  the  circuit  for  which  is  maintained  by  the 
limit  clutch. 

The  platen  completes  the  upward  stroke,  .^s  soon 
as  it  starts  downward  the  operator  removes  the  mold  and  inserts 
another.  If  his  work  is  completed  before  the  platen  starts  on  the 
upward  stroke  he  depresses  both  push  buttons  for  an  instant,  imtil 
the  switch  has  time  to  mainta-n  again  the  circuit  for  the  rlutch. 
However,  should  he  fail  to  complete  his  work  before  the  platen 
starts  the  upward  stroke,  the  liinit  switch  automatically  releases 
the  clutch  and  consequently  stops  the  press.     In  case  he  fails  to 


keep  up  with  the  press,  it  automatically  stops.     There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  operator  becoming  caught  in  the  press.    Upon  fail- 
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ure  of  power,  it  also  automatically  stops  and  it  can  be  started  only 
by  pressing  both  push  buttons. — Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Co..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

MACHINE    FOR    SIFTING    COMPOUNDING    MATERIAJ-S 

Sifting  machines  have  demonstrated  their  utility  in  removing 
trash,  specks,  or  foreign  matter  from  materials  used  in  com- 
pounding, thereby  insuring  uniformity  in  the  sifted  product.  The 
Kote.x  sifter  here  shown  is  unicjue  in  that  it  operates  with  a  level 
rotary  sieve  motion  and  includes  a  patented  ball  cloth  cleaning 
device,  making  it  particularly  efficient  in  sifting  fine,  soft  or  sticky 
materials. 

The  sieve  box  is  made  lighi  in  wciglit  to  avoid  excessive 
vibration  and  strongly  braced  to  withstand  the  driving  strains. 
The  sieve  motion  is  level  and  rotary  at  the  head  end.  elliptical 
in  the  center  and  reciprocating  at  the  extreme  tail  end.  The 
sieves  and  also  the  dust  cover  frame  which  holds  them  in  place 
are  readily  removed,  making  the  sifter  box  accessible  for  clean- 
ing or  changing  sieves  of  different  mesh.  Each  sieve  consists  of 
a  frame  having  a  sieve  cloth  on  its  upper  side,  a  hall  supporting 


K- TEX  Sifter 

screen  nn  its  lower  side  and  a  set  of  ball  cloth  cleaners.  The 
balls  are  confined  in  pockets  below  the  sifting  cloth  and  being 
deflected  upward  by  beveled  divisions  they  strike  the  sieve  cloths 
very  lightly  l)ut  frequently,  thereby  cleaning  the  cloths  without 
wearing  them. 

These  machines  are  made  in  .several  sizes  and  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  ninnber  of  separations  in  handling  a  wide  range 
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of  materials.  \ot  over  j4-h.p.  is  required  to  operate  the  largest 
machine  while  the  smallest  designed  for  laboratory  work  requires 
only  'A-h.p. — The  J.  H.  Day  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


.same  time,  and  as  it  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  starter,  an 
ine.xperienced  workman  can  operate  it  without  any  trouble. — 
Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GRINDING     MILL     FOR     RUBBER     MANUFACTURERS 

This  grinder  should  be  of  interest  to  any  one  who  has  to 
grind  hard  rubber  dust,  asbestos,  scrap  leather,  and  fabric  used 
in  making  composition  soles.     Its   usefulness  is,  of  course,  not 

confined  to  these  items 
alone,  as  it  can  be  used 
for  grinding  a  wide 
range  of  compounding 
ingredients.  The  chief 
feature  of  construction 
is  the  horizontally  placed 
grinding  surface,  which 
causes  the  material  to 
work  gradually  and 
evenly  outward  from  the 
center  into  the  annular 
.■liaml)€r  which  encircles 
tlic  grinding  plates.  This 
chamber  terminates  in  a 
rectangular  mouth-piece 
near  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine, whence  the  material  is  carried  into  the  receiving  bin. 
The  mill  is  cyliiidrically  shaped  with  the  hopper  or  feed  inlet  in 
the  center  of  the  top  plate.  The  grinding  medium  consists  of  two 
taper-disked  steel  plates  fitted  with  steel  pins.  The  top  plate  is  a 
fixture  bolted  down  to  the  body  of  the  machine,  but  the  lower 
plate  rotates  by  means  of  a  worm  spindle  driven  by  a  worm  wheel 
connected  with  the  shaft.  A  combination  gear,  enveloped  and 
locked  up  in  an  oii  balh,  gives  the  necessary  high  speed  for  fine 
grinding. — Chemical  Engmeering  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land.    United  States  aj,ents,  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo.  New  York. 


"Kek"  L'xivers.\l  Grinding  Mill 


TIRE    ROUGHING    AND    BUFFING    MACHINE 
This  machine  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  not  only  in  tire 
factories,  but  also  in  the   retreading  and  the   repairing  of  tires. 
It  is  simple  in  design,  ruggedly  constructed  for  bard  service,  and 

to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  largest 
pneumatic  tires. 

The  spindles  are 
of  one-piece  con- 
struction and  are 
made  from  high- 
grade  steel.  All  the 
wheels  are  fitted 
directly  on  the 
spindles,  which  with- 
stand a  1 1  working 
loads  and  pres- 
sures without  being 
thrown  out  of  aline- 
ment.  The  bearings 
are  completely  enclosed  from  dust  and  grit,  and  they  are  pro- 
vided with  heavy  felt  protector  washers  on  each  side  of  the 
bearing  housing.  Every  machine  is  fitted  with  a  quick-acting 
switch.  The  operating  handle  is  conveniently  located  in  front 
of  the  motor,  with  the  switch  enclosed  in  the  base.  This  insures 
the  best  possible  protection  and  permits  ready  access  to  the 
switch  mechanism  by  simply  removing  the  cover  plate.  The 
motor  parts  need  not  be  disturbed.  The  motor  is  arranged 
either  for  direct  or  alternating  current.  The  machine  in  the 
illustation  is  supplied  with  a  rasp  for  coarse  work,  and  a  bufiing 
wheel.  Heavy  felt,  leather  or  grinding  wheels  may  also  be  easily 
fitted  on  the  spindles.    Two  men  can  work  at  the  machine  at  the 


Tire  Buffer 


THE    NEW    PIERCE    TIRE    WRAPPING    MACHINE 

The  new  Pierce  machine  for  wrappmg  finished  tires  with  Kraft 
or  string-inserted  paper  in  2H-'nch  widths,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 1^  inch,  results  in  a  saving  of  about  15  per  cent  on 
material. 

A  notable  improvement  in  this  machine  is  the  bead-closing  de- 
vice which  permits  wrapping  the  tire  when  the  beads  are  drawn 
closely  together,  thus  saving  material  and  effecting  a  tight,  perma- 
nent wrapping.  Another  new  feature  is  the  location  of  the  control 
lever  which  is  so  placed  that  one  operation  disconnects  the  power, 
applies  the  brake  and  opens  and  holds  the  bead-closing  device 
until  the  wrapped  tire  has  been  removed  and  another  substituted. 

The  edge  folder  has  also  been  improved  and  an  open  back 
type  provided  which  is  much  more  readily  threaded  than  the  old 
one.     The  adjusting  lever  at  the  right  of  the  operator  permits 


P.M'Ek    Wk.M'I'I.NG    M.VLHl.NE 

instant  adjustment  for  any  sized  tire  between  a  2^  by  28  to  a 
6  by  36. 

The  taping  attachment  applies  a  strip  of  gummed  tape  to  the 
wrapping  as  it  is  being  done,  holding  the  layers  together  and 
preventing  unwinding  if  one  should  break.  The  shuttle  revolves 
between  leather-faced  pulleys  which  firmly  support  it  and  permit 
of  a  high  speed. 

This  machine  will  wrap  a  tire  of  average  size  in  eight  seconds, 
and  in  every  day  use  handles  about  1,800  tires  per  day.  It  is 
driven  by  a  motor  directly  connected,  operating  through  a  raw- 
hide pinion,  and  with  very  little  noise  or  vibration. — Pierce 
Wrapping  Machine  Co.,  617  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


YARWAY  HOLTITE   PIPE   CLAMP 

Leaky  joints  and   splits   are  common   faults   to  all   pipe  lines. 
The  loss  incurred  through  them  often  runs  up  into  big  figures. 
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particularly  when  it  is  necessary  to  shut  down  an  entire  section 
of  pipe  lines  for  repairs. 

The  pipe  clamp  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  used 
to  stop  all  holes  and  splits,  in  pipes.  It  is  used  either  temporarily 
until  the  pipe  can  conveniently  be  replaced,  or  permanently. 

The  clamp  is  simple  to  attach.  First  the  packing  1  is  laid  over 
the  split  or  hole  2.  Then  the  clamp  3  is  fitted  over  the  packing  and 


A  Novel  Pipe  Cl.^mp 

tightened  by  bolls  4,  The  clamp  should  never  be  used  on  pipes 
while  under  high  pressure.^Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsvlvania. 


GASOLINE  OPERATED  TRACTOR  FOR  RUBBER  FACTORIES 

.■\     new    development    in     industrial    haulage    equipmeni     is    a 
tractor  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine,  instead  of  electric  motor 
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and  storage  batteries.  It  is  a  specially  designed  all  steel  ma- 
chine, built  to  withstand  hard  use  and  abuse.  It  is  claimed  to 
have  sufllcient  capacity  to  move  freight  cars  and  still  operate 
economically  on  small  loads,  thus  offering  a  wide  diversity  of 
usefulness. 

The  motor  is  four-cylinder,  four-cycle,  rating  22.5  h.  p.,  capa- 
ble of  delivering  40  h.  p.  at  2,000  r.  p.  m.  The  tractor  is  supplied 
with  a  battery  type  ignition  with  spark  lever  control  at  the  steer- 
ing column,  si.\-volt  starting  motor,  1^-inch  carbureter  witli 
dash  choke  control  for  easy  starting,  and  a  nine-gallon  gasoline 
tank  amidships  at  the  cowl.  The  gasoline  is  fed  by  gravity'  to 
the  carbureter.    The  tires  are  solid  rubber. 

Under  average  conditions  the  trailing  load  is  from  10  to  15 
tons,  although  in  exceptional  cases  the  motor  can  be  utilized 
for  spotting  loaded  freight  cars. — The  Towmotor  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


MACHINE   FOR  LACING   BELTS 

This  is  a  small  portable  machine  weighnig  24  pounds  which  can 
be  carried  to  the  broken  or  stretched  belt,  enabling  the  operator 
to  relace  the  belt  without 
removing  it  from  the  shaft. 
It  is  made  of  steel  and  all 
parts  are  practically  un- 
breakable. 

.\  square  belt  end  is  in- 
serted into  the  slotted  open- 
ing   and.    by    working    the 
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■'Clipper"  Belt  L.\cer 


levers,  the  hooks  are  pressed  into  it  and  left  Hush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  belt.  These  hooks  come  on  cards  and  are  easily 
placed  in  position  by  throwing  back  the  center  and  side  heads 
which  hold  the  clinch  bar.  The  hooks  are  pressed  into  both 
ends  of  the  belt.  Then  they  are  interlocked  and  joined  together 
with  rawhide  or  a  pin.  In  taking  up  a  stretch,  the  necessary 
length  is  cut  ofif,  the  hooks  pressed  in,  and  the  two  ends  joined 
to.o,ether.  The  loss  of  time  for  the  entire  operation  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  3  minutes. 

The  machine  is  claimed  to  handle  wider  belts  than  6  inches, 
by  simply  repeating  the  operation.  On  narrow  belts,  the  card 
of  hooks  is  cut  to  the  required  length. — Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Co., 
Grand   Rapids,   Alichigan. 


SINGLE   ROLLER    FEED   FORCING   MACHINE 

Roller  feeding  of  rubber  stock  to  tubing  or  forcing  machines 
has  not  been  developed  in  American  rubber  manufacturing  prac- 
tice, although  it  has  met  with  favor  abroad,  especially  in  British 
factories.  The  usual  form  has  embodied  the  use  of  two  rollers 
placed  over  the  stock  feed  opening  of  the  tuber.  This  has  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble,  which  has  now  been 
entirely  eliminated  in  the  newest  design,  a  cross-section  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Section-  of  Single  Roller  Feed  for  Si.mpi.ex  Forcing  Machine 

The  material  being  fed  is  placed  between  the  single  feed  roller 
and  the  "scroll,"  by  which  is  meant  the  stock  screw  of  the  tuber. 
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The  rubber  is  thus  forced  into  the  recesses  of  the  scroll  with  a 
constant  and  positive  feed  and  is  prevented  from  encircling  the 
feed  roller  by  the  action  of  a  scraper  located  adjustably  as  a 
part  of  the  device. 

The  feed  roller  revolves  in  contact  with  the  scroll  and  is  driven 
from  the  scroll  shaft  through  machine  cut  spur  >;earing.  Tubers 
with  this  type  of  roller  feed  are  the  special  design  and  product 
of  Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester,  England. 


DOGWOOD   DIE   BLOCKS   FOR  RUBBER    FACTORIES 

Wooden  blocks  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
rubber  goods  where  the  material  is  cut  by  means  of  knives  or 
dies,  such  as  in  footwear,  rubber  sole  and  heel,  and  rubber 
mat  factories.  These  blocks  are  usually  of  maple,  although 
lately  fiber  blocks  have  been  substituted  with  good  results. 
Better  than  either,  so  the  maker  claims,  is  a  block  made  of  dog- 
wood (Conius  l-lorida),  selected  from  the  finest  growths  of 
Texas  or  Virginia.  A  dogwood  block  is  much  harder  than  one 
of  maple,  closer-grained  and  has  less  tendency  to  warp.  It  has  no 
grit  to  dull  the  die,  and  does  not  break  up  into  sawdust  as 
does  maple.  Its  lasting  qualities  are  more  marked,  as  only  J^-inch 
IS  planed  from  a  dogwood  block  as  against  '4  inch  from  a 
maple  block.  Its  use  enables  a  workman  who  cuts  by  hand  to 
do  with  a  three-pound  mallet  the  same  work  that  formerly  re- 
quired a  ten-pound  mallet,  .\fter  competition  tests  with  fiber 
cutting  blocks  in  one  of  the  mills  of  a  large  rubber  company,  the 
dogwood  block  was  given  preference,  the  price  of  the  two  blocks 
being  about  the  same. — Shambow  Shuttle  Company,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode   Island. 

MACHINERY    PATENTS 

PNEUMATIC    TIRE    REMOVING    APPARATUS 

THIS  is  a  machine  designed  to  remove  heavy  pneumatic  truck 
tires  without  injury  to  the  rim,  and  to  replace  the  slow 
manual  methods  heretofore  used.  Referring  to  Fig.  1,  the  upper 
drawing  is  a  sectional  elevation  with  a  tire  in  position  on  the 
machine,  while  the  lower  is  a  plan  view. 

The  tire  B  is  placed  on  top  of  the  annular  e.xpansion  chamber 
A.  The  arms  of  the  spider  C  are  rested  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  rigid  metal  tire  rim.  Then  the  spider  is  secured  in  posi- 
tion by  screwing  down  the  nut  on  the  bolt  which  extends  from 
the  table  top  upward  through  the  spider  hub. 

Compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the  inner  tube  of  the  e.Kpan- 
sion  chamber  A  through  a  nipple  attached  to  a  branch  of  the 
tube,  which  extends  down  below  the  table.  The  gradual  infla- 
tion of  the  tube  causes  the  expansion  chamber  A  to  expand,  and 
in  turn  raise  the  tire  upward  until  it  slides  up  over  the  outer 
face  of  the  rim.  A  relatively  low  air  pressure  in  the  tube  inside 
the  expansion  chamber  is  sufficient  to  exert  a  large  force  on 
the  tire.— Noah  L.  Caldwell,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  United 
States  patent   \o.   1,352,722. 

VULCANIZING  RUBBER  TIRES  BY  ELECTRICITY 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  use  electricity  instead  of 
steam  as  the  medium  of  vulcanizing  rubber  tires,  in  a  simple, 
economical  and  efficient  manner. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in  l-"ig.  2  consists 
of  a  tire  mold,  preferably  of  metal  and  formed  in  halves,  which 
are  fastened  together  by  bolts.  The  rubber  tire  on  its  core 
is  placed  in  the  mold.  The  casing  thus  made  up  forms  a  con- 
tinuous metal  ring  shown  at  A.  This  ring  becomes  a  single 
turn  secondary  coil  of  a  transformer,  the  primary  coil  of  which 
is  B  and  the  transformer  core  C.  This  is  made  up  in  the  usual 
manner  of  laminated  sheet  iron,  and  it  is  comprised  of  two 
parts,  which  are  readily  separated,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  allowing  the  tire  mold  to  be  easily  removed.  The  primary 
coil   B   of  the  transformer    may    he    divided     into    any    desired 


number  of  sections  with  leads,  D  to  allow  a  wide  range  of  heat 
control. 

The  tire  mold  is  made  up  and  inserted  into  the  core  of  the 
transformer,  which  is  then  closed  to  its  normal  position.  Cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer,  and  a 
current  of  low  voltage,  but  relatively  high  in  amperes  is  induced 
into  the  tire  mold.  Due  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  flow 
of  current,  by  the  metal,  the  mold  quickly  becomes  heated  and 
the  tire  is  vulcanized.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  is  easily  con- 
trolled by  the  number  and  the  mode  of  connections  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  primary  coil. — Joseph  Ledwinka,  assignor  to  Edward 
G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,348,228. 


MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  RINGS  AND  WASHERS  FROM  TUBING 

This  improved  device  for  cutting  rubber  packing  rings  or 
washers  from  tubing,  works  satisfactorily  upon  thick  material 
necessary  to  produce  wide  rings. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  which  shows  a  plan  of  the  machine,  the 
tubing  is  placed  on  a  mandrel  A,  which  is  held  l>etween  centers 
and  driven  by  the  belt  pulley  B. 

The  cutter  head  C  has  a  number  of  spaced  knives,  and  it  is 
mounted  on  a  shaft  with  a  spur  gear  at  one  end.  which  meshes 
with  a  smaller  gear  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  supporting  the 
mandrel.  Each  blade  on  the  cutter  head  is  spaced  from  the  pre- 
ceding blade  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  desired  tliickness  of 
the  packing  rings.  The  blades  project  sufficiently  to  cut  com- 
pletely through  the  rubber  tubing,  the  knives  acting  succes- 
sively, due  to  the  fact  that  the  mandrel  rotates  faster  than  the 
cutter  head. 

Where  long  tubing  is  used,  the  cutter  head  may  be  intermit- 
tently moved  after  the  cutting  of  one  set  of  rings.  This  is  done 
by  leaving  a  gap  in  the  knives,  so  that  the  knives  are  all  out  of 


Fig.2 
Electric  Tire  Vulcaniier 


Fig]  Truck  Tire  Removing  Press 


Fig.  J   Ring  and  Washer  Cutter 


contact  with  the  rubber  tubing  until  the  shifting  of  the  cutter 
head  is  completed.— Joseph  E.  Perrault,  assignor  to  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  both  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,348,316. 


PRODUCING  A  HOLLOW  RUBBER  BISCUIT 
This  invention  covers  the  process  and  apparatus  for  producing 
an  inflated  rubber  article  known  as  a  biscuit,  from  which  bulbs, 
toys  and  similar  blown  goods  may  be  made. 
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A  special  calender  is  employed  by  means  of  which  a  sheet  of 
calendered  stock  is  formed  with  successive  depressions  along  its 
length,  the  shape  of  which  depressions  is  varied  according  to  the 
character  of  the  finished  article.  This  sheet  of  stock  is  then 
superimposed   upon   a   flat   sheet  and   two   sheets   are   joiucd   b)- 


Calenoer  for  Making  Blown  Goods 

pressure  arcund  the  margins  of  the  depressions  formed  in  the 
-upper  sheet,  compressed  air  or  other  gas  being  at  the  same  time 
injected  into  the  space  formed  by  the  depressions,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  of  the  sheets  at  the  point  where  the  Iiiscuit  is  to  be 
formed. 

The  design  of  calender  and  its  mode  of  operation  are  clearly 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. — ^Henry  Z.  Cobb,  New 
York  City,  assignor  to  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Jersey. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,349,560. 
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OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

,353,933  Apoaratus  for  laying  or  forming  tire  treads.  H.  I.  Mor- 
ris, assignor  by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  to  Morris  Tire 
Machinery  Co. — both  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Api>aratus  and  method  for  making  rubber  elements  for  tires, 
laminated  tire  treads,  etc,  H,  I.  Morris,  assignor  by  direct 
and  mesne  assignments  to  Morris  Tire  Machinery  Co.  —both 
of  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Tire  mold.     A.  R.  Thrmpson,  Tacotna,  Wash. 

Apparatus  and  method  for  wrapping  tires,  etc.  E.  H.  Angier, 
Framingham,   Mass. 

Apparatus  for  applying  radia!  pressure  to  tires  during  vulcaniza- 
tion,    T.   Sloper.  Devizes,  England. 

Mixing  machine  for  rubber,  etc.  D.  R.  Bowen  and  C.  F. 
Schnuck,  r>ssignors  to  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. — both 
of   Ansonia,    Conn. 

Expansible  core  for  tires.  C.  G.  A.  Backdahl,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  assignor  to   United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Slitting  and  rewinding  machine.  J.  A.  Cameron  and  G.  B. 
Birch,  assignors  to  Cameron  Machine  Co. — all  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Slitting  ai:d  rewinding  machine.  J.  A.  Camercn  and  G.  B. 
Birch,  assignors  to  Cameron  Machine  Co. — all  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Tire   rebuilding  device.      E.    Borman.   Chicago,   III. 

Pressure  clamp  for  vulcanizing  apparatus.  S.  B.  Ilucy.  deceased, 
by  F.  C.   Burkhalter.  administrator — both  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

Tire-tread    puller.      J.    Schmidt,   Tracy,    Cal. 

Slitting  and  rewinding  device.  J.  A.  Cameron  and  G.  B.  Birch, 
assignors  to  Cameron  Machine  Co. — all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Original    application    divided.) 

Winding  mechanism.  R.  McC.  J.>hnstonc.  Roselle  Park,  N.  J., 
assignor  to  Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Winding  mechanism  to  nullify  transverse  wrinkles  in  a  web. 
R.  McC.  Johnstone.  Roselle  Park.  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Cam- 
eron  Machine  Co.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Apparatus  for  inserting  bristles  in  rubber  pads.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Tr' y,  assignor  tr-  Henry  T.  Hughes  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  City 
—  t>oth  in  New  York.      (Original  application  divided.) 

Rubbir  mixing  machine.  O.  R.  Bowen  and  C.  F.  Schnuck. 
assignors  to  Fan  el  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. — all  of  Ansonia. 
Conn. 

Pulverizer.  W.  Hnserdahl.  San  Francii^co.  Cal..  assignor  to 
Allis-Chalmcrs  Manufacturing  Co..   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Textile  disintegrating  machine.  F.  von  Ostcn,  assignor  of  Yi 
to  C.  Schreler— both  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Apparatus    and    method    for    producing   cord    tire    carcass    material 

in  strip  form,     E.  K.   Baker.  Cliicago,   111. 
Apparatus  for  manufacturing  solid  band  tires.     F.  Cole,  Leyland. 

England. 
Rub!)er    mixing    machine.      D.     R.    Bowen    and    C.    F.    Schnuck, 

assignors  tu   Farrel   Foundry  \    Machine  Co. — all  of  Ansonia. 

Conn. 
Air    hag    for    inner    tubes.      C.    L.    Smith    and    E.    S.    Webster, 

assignors. 
Maciiine    for    cutting    bias    strips    from    tubular    fabric.      A.    C. 

Bunker,   Mnntclair,  N.  J. 
Separable  sectional   lire  core.     J.  W.   Brundage.  assignor  to  The 

Miller  Rubber   Co.— both   of  Akron,   O. 
Retreading  vulcanizer.     C.  T.   Byerley.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Rubber    mixing    machine.      D.    R.     Bowen    and    C.    F.    Schnuck, 

assignors  to   Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. — all  of  Ansonia, 

Conn. 
Collapsible  tire  core.     F.  L.  Johnson,  Akrcn,  O. 
Apparatus  for  manufacturing  solid  tires.     W.  J.  Steinle,  Elmhurst 

Heights,   N.  Y,,  assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Apparatus  and  process  fi  r  recovering  solvent.  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  assignee  of  T.  Baker^both  of  Wilming- 
ton. Del..   U.   S.  A. 

Repair  vulcanizing  device.  W.  Oppenheimer,  Brawley,  Calif., 
U.  S.  A. 

Tire-bi'.ilding  machine.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  O.,  assignee  of  W.  C.  Tyler.  Racine,  Wis. — both  in 
U.  S.  A. 

Tire  repair  vulcanizer.     C.  Nordstrom,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  II.  S.  A. 

Battery-jar  forming  machine.  J.  H.  Wagenhorst.  Jackson, 
Mich,  U.  S.  A. 

Collapsible  tiie  core.  H.  .^.  Denmire  and  The  General  Tire  & 
Rubier  Co..  assignee  of  Yz  interest — both  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
V.   S.   A. 

Expansible  coie  for  vulcanizing  tires.  C.  Holm,  Bowman,  North 
Dakota,  U.  S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  cutting  blanks.  The  Canadian  Co«isolidated  Rub- 
ber Co..  F-imiied,  Montreal,  Oue..  assignee  of  W.  Kent.  New 
York  City,  U.  S.  A.  ' 

Machine  for  fcrming  articles  of  fabric  and  rubber.  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  H.  F.  Maranville — both  of 
Akron.   Ohio,   U.   S.   A, 

THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

Press  for  molding  rubber,  etc.  A.  Roberts  &  Sens.  Lancaster, 
and  F.  J.  and  .\.  E.  Charles,  73  Great  Lester  street.  Bir- 
mingham. 

Apnnratus  for  trimming  strip  of  uniform  width  from  selvedges 
of  fabrics.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1144  East 
Market  street,  Akron,  assignee  of  A.  P.  Lewis.  347  College 
street.  Wads  worth — both  in  Ohio,  V.  S.  A.  (Not  yet  ac- 
cepted.) 

Rep.'>ir  vulcanizer  for  tire  treads.  H.  K.  Wheelock.  F,  A. 
WellT,  and  W.  R.  Fontaine,  1730  South  Los  Angeles  street, 
Los  Angeles.   Cal.,   1.*.   S.  A. 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH   DATE  OF  ISSUE 

( -\prd    1.    1919. 1       Appli.uue    fr  r    the    reclamation    of    solve 


for 


tlie  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  Paul  Francke,  29  Fuiikun- 
burgstrasse,    Leipzig. 

(November  6.  1915.)  Apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  rubber 
footwear  for  vulcanization.  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Mai- 
den, Mass  ,  IJ.  S.  A, 

(De'-ember  14.  1*I'>. )  Tube  catch  fcr  rubber-ring  cutting  ma- 
chine.    Karl  Koehler,  14  KoUenrodtstrasse,  Hannover. 


N 


PROCESS   PATENTS 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

O.     1,35-1.174      Manufacture     of     inner     tubes.       H.     Dech, 


to 


assignor 
E.   Nest 


1,3.t4.992     Retreading  rubber  tires  and  finished   product, 
ler,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
1.355,206     Manufacture  of  hollow   articles  of  rubber  by  molding  on   fusible 
core.     H.  A.  Woofter.  Swampscott.  assignor  to  Thomson  Elec- 
tric Welding  Co..  Lynn — both  in  Mass. 
1,355.265     Manufacture   of  composite  unwoven  cord  fabric.     R.   B,   Respess, 

New  York  City. 
1,355,534     Manufacture  of  composite  rubber  and  fiber  fabric.      E.  G.   Buch- 
mann,  (Thicago,  HI. 
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204,185  Recovering  solvent.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  assignee 
of  T.  Baker — both  of  Wilmington.  Del..  U.  S.  A. 

2CM,186  Recovering  solvent.  V..  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  assignee 
of  T,   Baker— both  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  U.   S.  A. 

204,320  Repairing  pneumatic  inner  tubes,  etc..  with  sheet  and  raw  rub- 
ber cemented  and  vulcanized  over  break,  T.  A.  McAllister, 
Auguj-.ta.  Ga, 

204.329  Manufacturing  fillers  for  rubber  or  paint  from  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  clarifying  the  juice  in  sugar  manufacture  by  means 
of  evaporation.     W.  B.  Roscvear,  Jr.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

204.585  Manufacturing  tire  treads  from  hot  vulcanizable  plastic  rubber 
and  raiiidly  cooling  to  reduce  shrinkage.  Tlie  (Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal,  <'>ue.,  assignee  of 
T,  J.   Shea.   Hartford.  Conn..   U.   S.  A. 

204.679  Manufacturing  belting  of  diagonal  strips  of  rubberized  woven 
fabric,     C.   G.   Gates.   Denver,   Colo..  U.   S.   A. 

204,767  Manufa^'luring  inner  tube  with  fabric  band  cured  on  inner  side, 
having  flaps  at  edges.  The  Premier  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
r,imited,  assignee  of  R.  E.  Wright  and  H .  T.  Pyke,  all  nf 
Hamilton,  Ont..  each  an  assignee  of  a  half  interest  of  C.  F. 
Fisk.   Trenlon.   N.   J..   LT.    S.    A. 

204.842  Producing  tire  palch  materials  of  rubberized  fabric.  C.  O. 
Duffy.   Dallas.  Tex..   V.   S.   .\. 

204,945  Manufacture  of  rubber  footwear.  The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  J.  M.  Rice, 
F.  A  Joseph,  and  A.  D.  Rupp.  coinventors.  all  of  New 
Plaven,  Conn..  L*.  S,  A. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


VENTRILOQUIAL    HEAD    WITH    RUBBER    FACE 

AVENTRiLOuiiAi.  iiEAU  that  givcs  a  most  novel  and  lifelike 
effect  secured  by  the  use  of  rubber  for  the  face  has  been 
invented  by  an  Englishman.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a  reproduction  of  two  of  these  heads  compared  with 
the  natural  one  of  the  inventor  himself.  The  absence  of  all  joints 
or  lines  around  the  mouth  and  jaw  per- 
mits a  natural  expansion  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  which  is  said  to  be  uncanny  in  its 
very  lifelikeness.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  head  are 
as  follows:  In  place  of  the 
usual  strap  or  handle,  with 
strings  to  operate  the 
movements  and  springs  to 
make  them  return,  the 
operator's  hand  enters  the 
head  and  the  fingers  bear 
directly  on  the  mechan- 
ism, thus  having  absolute 
control  of  each  part.  The 
index  finger  operates  the 
eyes,  and  can  make  them 
look  in  every  direction. 
The   second  and   strongest 

finger  operates  the  lower  jaw  movement,  which  is  always  active. 
The  third  finger  is  u-ed  for  manipulating  the  upper  lip  for  sing- 
ing or  sneering.  The  wrist  is  employed  in  the  neck,  giving  a 
natural  nodding  or  shaking  motion.  The  device  has  been  pat- 
ented in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 
—  The  Norton- Bretna 
Manufacturing  Co.,  18-19 
Craven  street.  Charing 
Cross,  London,  England ; 
F.  A.  Ellis,  inventor ; 
.American  patentee  and 
agent,  Walter  J.  Ellis, 
140  West  38th  street. 
New   York   City. 


The  Ellis  Ventkiloquial  Head  and  Its  Inventor 


RUBBER    FEET   PREVENT    MARRING 

.\mong  the  various  uses  for  rubber,  that  which  employs  it  in 
the  form  of  small  pads  or  feet  applied  on  the  bottom  of  com- 
paratively heavy  articles  to  prevent  marring  polished  surfaces, 
linds  a  new  application  every  little  while.  The  good-looking 
bread-board  made  of  hardwood,  either  in  the  natural  finish  or 
polished,  with  "Ivory  Pyralin"  rim  and 
cutting  frame  of  nickel,  is  one  example. 
—  Home  Helps  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion, 39  West  38th  street,  New 
York  City. 
Another  instance  is  in  the 
case  of  an  electric  motor 
for  running  an  ordinary 
sewing  machine.  Here 
the  rubber  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  bumpers  in 
the  base.  With  other 
attachments  made  to  use 
with  this  motor,  it  can  be 
utilized  as  a  knife  grinder, 
a  silver  polisher,  a  cream 
or  egg  whipper,  or  to  op- 
erate a  small  electric  fan. 
• — Hamilton-Beach  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  representative,  John  Jorgensen, 
114  Liberty  street,  New  York  City. 


Taylor  Tennis 
Ball 


SODEBLING    "OusTite"    ReSIMRATOB 


THE    "DUSTITE" 
RESPIRATOR 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustrations indicate  how  the  Soderling  "Dustite"  respirator  is 
worn  and  the  appearance  of  the  respirator  itself.  This  is  made 
of  rubber  so  shaped  as  to  conform  to  the  contour  of  the  nose  and 
face,  while  an  aluminum  rim  holds  in  place  the  filter  which  is 
renewable. 

This  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
industries  where  any  kind 
of  dust  is  present,  and 
for  spraying  paint  and 
other  mixtures.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  vision, 
is  comfortable,  and  per- 
mits breathing  through  a 
dry  filter,  having  no  sponge 
or  pad  requiring  wetting 
or  washing.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  only  respira- 
tor approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  and  is  protected 
by  the  Walter  .Soderling  patent  recently  sold  to  the  present  manu- 
facturer.— Willson  Goggles.  Inc.,  Reading,   Pennsylvania. 


A    REINFLATABLE    TENNIS    BALL 

The  newest  novelty  in  tennis  balls  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  shown  here.  It  is  a  reinflatable 
one,  the  point  at  which  inflation  is  to  be  made 
being  indicated  by  an  indelible  spot  on  the 
ball.  Oi  great  endurance  and  resiliency, 
bounding  true  and  fair,  this  ball  is  constructed 
with  an  inner  ball  of  rubber  to  which  an  in- 
side knob  of  soft  rubber  is  attached.  Through  this  the  needle  of 
the  inflating  device  is  inserted  before  the  felt  cover  is  adjusted 
at  the  factory;  afterward  the  black  dot  on  the  ball  indicates 
where  this  spot  is  and  where  the  needle  of  the  "reflator"  is  to  be 
applied  when  necessary.  The  ball  is  inflated 
until  it  feels  sufficiently  hard,  then  the  needle  is 
withdrawn  and  the  reinfiation  is  complete.  As 
an  extra  precaution,  the  punctured  spot  may  be 
pressed  together  with  pliers,  to  make  the  seal 
doubly  safe. 

The  inflating  device,  called  a  "reflator,"  is 
pictured  in  the  lower  corner  of  this  page,  in 
two  sizes.  The  No.  1  is  for  individual  use  and 
has  a  S^2-inch  pump,  a  detachable  needle,  and 
an  extra  needle.  The  No.  2  has  a  10-inch  pump, 
is  intended  for  club  use,  and  has  both  a  detach- 
able needle  and  detachable  handle.  An  extra 
needle  is  included  with  this,  also. — Alex  Taylor 
&   Co.,    Inc.,   26   East  42nd   street.   New   York. 


N"2 


M«i 


"Dustite"  Respirator  in  Use 


"SUPERFIX"    RUBBER    MEND 

A  rubber  repair  material  called  "Superfix"  is 

being  marketed  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  repair 

.ulass   cuts,   rim    cuts,    holes,   sand    blisters,   etc., 

in   tires,   as   well   as   punctures,   rips,   tears,   and       ...„ 

11  IT-.  <  r  ...  TennisBall 

lilowouts.     It  IS  also  used  for  mending  hot-water  kehator" 

bags,  rubber  boots,  gloves,  hose  and  other  kinds 
of  rubber  articles.     One  canful  makes  100  small  repairs,  no  vul- 
canizing being  required. — The  Superfix  Rubber  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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A    CLEAR-VOICE   TELEPHONE   ATTACHMENT 

A  new  telephone  mouth-piece  of  hard  rubber  allows  the  voice 
to  sound  natural,  it  is  claimed,  and  prevents  the  speaker  being 
overheard.  E.\ces«  vibration  is  provided  an 
outlet  through  small  holes  at  regular  inter- 
vals drilled  through  from  the  end  next  the 
telephone  lo  the  shoulder  just  above  the  screw- 
thread,  as  indicated  in  the  picture.  A  crys- 
tal bead  hung  on  a  monel  metal  bar  and  shown 
here  in  the  cut-out,  breaks  up  the  sound  waves 
and  also  prevents  foreign  articles  such  as  pen- 
cils from  being  poked  into  the  mouth-piece. 
A  shoulder  for  a  muffler  plate  is  also  provided. — The  Evolu- 
tion   Phone    Co.,    Inc.,   48   Greenwich    avenue,    New    York    City. 

RUBBER    DRESS   ACCESSORIES 

Of    the    two    novelties    shown    here,    the    dress    shields,    which 
have  a  connecting   strap   of   shirred   fabric  across   the  back,   de- 


Pape 
"Thekaphone" 


Ornamental    Rubber 
Beach    Bag 


"Shiri.astic"    Dress   Suieid 

rive  their  name,  "Shirlastic,"  from  this 
feature,  which  is  patented.  .\  double 
strip  of  muslin  attached  to  the  back 
edges  of  the  shields  forms  a  casmg  for 
the  insertion  of  narrow  elastic  webbing 
or  cords.  These  shir  the  strip  when  not  under  tension  and  pro- 
vide means  to  prevent  the  shields  from  slipping  away  from  posi- 
tion. There  are  also  shoulder  straps  of  elastic  and  similar  ones 
over  the  arms,  while  shaped  sections  of  net,  fastened  by  tying, 
form  a  brassiere  effect  at  the  front. 

"Shirlastic"  ribbon,  a  shirred  ribbon-covered  elastic,  is  also 
to  be  marketed  by  the  same  manufacturer.  It  is  to  be  used  for 
garters,  baby  carriage  straps,  camisole  trimmings,  boudoir  caps, 
etc.,  and  may  be  had  in  different  widths,  in  both  plain  and 
fancy  patterns. 

The  tasseled  beach  bag,  made  of  pure  rubber,  has  an  attrac-' 
tive  design  in  colors  printed  on  the  outside.  It  is  of  good  shape 
and    roomy,    iii    graceful    pattern,    and    the    opening    is    easily 

gathered  up  with  draw- 
strings.— 1.  B  K  leinert 
Rubber  Co.,  719  Broadway, 
Xew    York    City. 


A   STEP   TOWARD   SAFETY 

Rubber  heels  have  come  in- 
to such  general  use  that  the 
question  is  not,  "Do  you  wear 
rubber  heels  ?"  but  rather, 
"Do  you  prefer  rubber  half- 
heels  or  whole-heels?''  Many 
persons  use  whole-heels  on 
outing  shoes  and  half-heels  on 
more  dressy  footwear.  Made 
for  all  tastes  is  the  "Velvet 
Xevcrslip  Friction  Plug" 
rubber  heel,  which  comes  in  many  sizes,  both  whole  style  and  half 
style,  with  or  without  the  inserted  friction  plug,  said  to  prevent 
slipping.    These   heels   show   very  careful   workmanship,   both   in 


"Velvet"   Phig  Heel 


molding  and  linishing.  and  have  not  the  objectionable  clumsy 
appearance  of  low-grade  heels. — Frank  W.  Whitcher  Co.,  Bos- 
•on,  Massachusetts. 


A  TIME  AND  TEMPER  SAVER 

A    handy    tool    commendable   to    the    motorist    for    its    simple 
working   principle   is   the   "Easy-Way"    wrench,   which   has   two 


Fitil.  loo.en  Ihc  Nul  Thi,  W.y  Thtn  Spin  n  0((  ThU  W^ 

"Kasy-Way"  Wrench 
liandles  for  gripping  and  starting  the  nut  and  a  central  one  to 
continue  the  twirling  motion  until  the  nut  comes  olif.  Handles 
are  of  highest  grade  malleable  steel  and  the  entire  tool  is  hand- 
somely linished  in  black  rubber  enamel.  \  later  development  is 
the  "Easy-Way  Tri-Socket"  wrench,  to  tit  practically  all  makes 
of  demountable  rims.  It  combines  in  one  tool  sockets  for  5^-, 
11/16-   and   f^-inch   nuts.     The   handle  can   be   conveniently   ad- 


"Easy-Way  Tri-Socket"  Wrench 
justed    to    use   whichever   socket    is    required. — F.    K.    Lawrence 
Manufacturing  Co.,  615  First  National  Bank  Building,   Chicago, 
Illinois. 


THE   "NATIONAL  AIRLESS"    TIRE 

A  tire  having  the  general  appearance  of  the  ordinary  pneu- 
matic, yet  differing  essentially  from  it  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
require  inflation,  is  the  "National  Airless,"  being  manufactured  by 
a  company  in 
Los  Angeles. 
The  tire  uses 
neither  inner 
tube  nor  com- 
pressed air,  but 
contains  instead 
a  bridgework  of 
rubber  piers  and 
ribs  inside  a 
casing  and  vul- 
canized into  one 
piece,  the  whole 
designed  to  give 
resilience  with- 
out the  risks  of 
punctures     or 

blow-outs.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company,  which  has  already 
a  large  number  of  these  tires  in  operation  in  the  Southwest,  to 
set  up  a  large  factory  soon  in  the  south  end  of  the  city.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  a  patent. — National  Airless  Tire  Co., 
North  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Inner    Tire    with    Ruuber    Piers 
AND  Ribs 
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THE  OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON  FOR  CARTERS 

A  new  teatiiio  of  certain  well-known  garters  is  tlu-  dlilong  rub- 
ber liutt.m  clasp  used  on  the  "Velvet  (irip"  hi. si  suppMtcr  aiu!  also 
on  the  "Xatty-Pad  Bos- 
ton" garter,  a  newly 
trade-marked  style 
which  the  manufacturer 
has  sold  so  far  only  in 
South  America.  The 
advantages  of  the  new 
style  of  button,  accord- 
ing to  the  makers,  are 
that  no  single  thread 
can  be  overstrained, 
owing  to  the  large 
n  u  m  b  e  r     of     threads 


Okkonc  Rubber  Button 
clasped  around  the  oblong  shank.     For  this  rea- 


"N'.^tiv-Pad" 
(7arter  button 

son  no  ordinary  strain  can  injure  the  most  delicate  stocking,  and 
dropped  stitches  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. — George  Frost  Co., 
551   Tremont  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


FOUNTAIN    STENCIL    BRUSH 

A  convenience  for  shipping  departments  is  a  hard  rubber  foun- 
tain stencil  brush  for  marking  or  stenciling  packing  cases  for 
freight  and  express  shipments.  The 
ink  is  contained  in  the  cylindrical 
hard  rubber  handle  of  the  brush, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  foun- 
tain pen.  Below  the  screw  plug 
•which  closes  the  barrel  is  a  pendu- 
lum which  regulates  the  flow  of  ink. 
Rubbing  the  brush  across  the  stencil 
moves  the  pendulum,  allowing  the 
ink  to  reach  the  bristle  tip.  New 
bristle  tips  can  be  obtained.  This 
brush  is  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. — Gar- 
vey  Fountain  Brush  &  Ink  Co.,  7th 
and  Howard  streets,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 


PARAU-EL.  SUSPENSION  WHEEL 

In  order  to  distribute  the  load  re- 
mote from  the  center  of  this  wheel 
and  as  near  the  rim  as  possible,  the 
inventor  devised  a  series  of  flanged 
housings  for  the  spiral  spring  cush- 
ioning elements.  These  keep  the 
springs  in  alinement  with  respect  to 
other  parts  of  the  wheel.  Within  these  springs  is  suspended  the 
lixed,  spider  portion,  fastened  to  the  rublier-cushioncd  hub.  The 
hub  cushion  acts  to  keep  the   rim   in   concentric   relation   to   the 


Jj/  SCREW  PLUG 


Garvey  Stencil  Bru.sh 


RoFERTfHN    r\RAI.I.E:.    SuSI'ESSION    W'HEEI. 


center  and   prevents   convulsive   vibration   of   the   springs   around 
the  rim.     Within  the  spider  plates  around  the  hub  are  large  hard 


liber  washers  which  function  against  .steel  plates  and  serve  to 
check  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  rim  in  the  event  of  skidding. 
There  being  no  friction  during  the  normal  operation  of  the  wheel, 
this  is  only  a  precautionary  measure  against  severe 
lateral  thrusts.  The  wheel  thus  takes  care  of  all 
vertical,  torsional,  tangential,  lateral,  and  radial 
thrusts.  It  is  said  that  tires  mounted  on  this  wheel 
last  longer  and  that  more  mileage  is  made  on  a 
given  quantity  of  gasoline  with  this  wheel  equipped 
w'ith  an  ordinary  solid  rubber  tire,  than  with  a  rigid 
wheel  equipped  with  a  pneumatic  tire. — Robertson 
Resilient  Wheel  Corporation,  1697  Broadwav,  New- 
York  Citv. 


LiKl'/ 


"Master" 

I  ■  I  n '  .\  T  A  I  X 

Pen 


A  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN   PEN 

A  fountain  pen  that  will  never  "sin"  is  the 
manufacturer's  quaint  description  of  the  "Master." 
a  self-filling  model  with  patented  features  that  pre- 
vent leaking,  ink- 
ing the  lingers,  and 
kindred  faults.  The  barrel  is  of 
hard  rubber,  with  especially  large 
ink  reservoir,  so  that  many  letters 
can  be  written  without  refilling. 
The  pen  is  a  14-karat  gold  one.— 
Bankers'  Pen  Co.,  76  Fifth  avenue, 
New   York  City. 


JuNc  Arch   Brace 


ELASTIC   ARCH    BRACE 

A  corrective  appliance,  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  ordinary  arch 
supports,  is  made  of  elastic  u  ebbing,  reinforced  at  the  shaped 
front  part  with  a  stitched  strip  of  fabric.  The  2-inch  "XXX" 
and  the  3-inch  "Miracle"  are  light  in  weight  and  comparatively 
thin.  Patented  three  years  ago,  and  recently  put  on  the  market, 
druggists  and  shoe  dealers  now  sell  this  brace. — The  George  H. 
Jung  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Oliio. 

A   FABRIC    AND   CORD   TIRE 

.Another  cord  tire  lor  wbicli  the  makers  claim  special   features 
is  the  "Fabri-Cord"  tire,   which   is  absolutely  guaranteed  against 


stone-bruise  blowouts.  "Fabri-Cord"  tires 
and  cord  plies  in  their  construc- 
tion, having  two  inner  plies  of 
heavy  fabric  next  a  cushion  of 
live  rubber  from  bead  to  bead, 
then  tw'O  plies  of  cord  for  resili- 
ency, two  more  plies  of  fabric. 
two  more  of  cord,  one  of  fabric 
to  prevent  loosening,  and  outside 
of  these  a  rubber  cushion  ply,  a 
breaker  and  a  long-wearing 
heavy  tread.  This  unique  con- 
struction is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  and  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  "l'"ahri-Cord"  tire.  Il  claims 
from  every  ounce  of  rubber  in  the  tread. — T 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


coml)iTie    fabric    plies 


I'abrI'Cord"  Tire 

to   get    full    mileage 
.•rrcll  Tire  &  Rubber 


THE   "CUDDLE-UP"    HOT-WATER   DOLL 

The  "Cuddle-Up"  doll  is  a  doll-shaped  rubber  hot-water 
bottle  with  a  very  warm  spot  in  its  heart  for  little  babies.  It 
is  practical  and  its  efficiency  is  in  no  way  spoiled  by  its  odd 
shape.  It  is  provided  with  a  knitted  suit  that  serves  as  clothes 
and  cover,  adding  to  its  comforting  powers  when  placed  in 
baby's  carriage  or  at  the  little  feet.  The  "Cuddle-Up"  doll  will 
doubtless  prove  a  very  popular  gift,  one  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  mother  and  loved  and  cherished  by  the  child. — Alden  R. 
Chambers,    757    Boylston    street,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


MEETINGS 

A  MEETING  of  the  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  New  York  City  on  November  9,  at 
which  prevailing  trade  conditions  were  discussed  in  a 
general  way,  as  a  result  of  which  a  joint  conference  of  scrap 
rubber  dealers  and  reclaimers  was  held  in  New  York  on 
November    19. 

A  meeting  of  the  Hard  Rubber  Division  was  held  in  New 
York  City  on  the  24th  instant. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  scheduled  for 
November  30  at  New  York  City. 

The  November  regular  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Goods 
Executive  Committee  was  held  in  New  York  on  Tuesday, 
November  23. 

The  November  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division,  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
November  17,  was  omitted.  The  next  meeting  of  this  Committee 
will  be  the   December  regular  meeting  on  December   15. 

GENERAL 

The  Association  has  undertaken  the  gathering  of  statistics  on 
a  monthly  basis  from  individual  tire  manufacturers  who  are 
members  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers  Division,  relative  to  the  in- 
ventory, production  and  shipments  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires 
and  inner  tubes  and  the  amount  of  cotton  fabric  and  crude  rubber 
consumed  in  that  production,  the  Association  in  turn  to  furnish 
the  totals  compiled  from  the  individual  returns  to  each  member 
participating  in  the  arrangement.  This  work  is  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  expected  that,  early  in  December, 
a  report  of  total  inventory,  production  and  shipments  as  of 
November  30  will  be  available. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  BANQUET 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubber  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  January  10,  1921.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day,  the  twenty-tirst  annual  dinner  of  the  .'\ssociation  will 
be  held  in  the  grand  ball-room  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Informa- 
tion will  soon  be  transmitted  to  members  of  the  Association  con- 
cerning the  price  of  the  dinner  tickets,  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  etc. 

RECOMMENDED   SPECIFICATIONS    FOR   PNEUMATIC    CORD    TIRES 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manu- 
facturers' Division  on  July  29,  1920,  concerning  minimum  and 
maximum  cross  section  widths  of  pneumatic  cord  tires,  with  an 
amplification  of  the  resolution  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  list  of 
minimum  and  maximum  cross  section  widths  of  tires,  rim  sizes 
and  widths,  and  standard  S.  A.  E.  inflation  pressures  : 

RESOLUTION 

In  view  of  the  well-recognized  economic  advantages  which 
have  been  derived  by  the  public  and  by  the  individual  tire  manu- 
facturers as  a  result  of  the  adoption  by  those  manufacturers  of 
the  standardization  program  recommended  by  the  War  Service 
Committee,  which  program  restricted  the  number  of  tire  sizes,  and 
with  a  view  to  retaining  and  extending  these  advantages  by 
standardizing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  actual  sizes  of  tires  made 
in  accordance  with  that  program  ; 

Now  Therefore,  it  is  resolved  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  recommends  to  the  individual 
tire  manufacturers  w'ho  are  members  of  that  division  that  the 
actual  cross-sectional  width  of  pneumatic  cord  tires  when  inflated 
in  accordance  with  the  S.  A.  E.  standards  be  not  less  than  the 
nominal  width  marked  thereon  or  greater  than  ten  per  cent  in 
excess  of  such  nominal  width  ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
the  nominal  width  of  the  so-called  5-inch  tire  shall,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  be  considered  as  5%  inches. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 


Minimum   ano  Maximum   Cross-Section    Widths  or  Pnsumatic  Cord 

Tires 
Cross-Sectiaii 
Dimensions 


Marked 

Size 
lOxl'A 
31x4 
32x3  K 
32x4 
33x4 
32x4  yi 
33x4!4 
3Ax4<A 
33x5 
34x5 
35x5 
36x6 
38x7 
40x8 
42x9 
44x10 
48x12 


Minimum     Maxinnim 
(In  Inches) 


Rii 


CI. 
CI. 

s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s  s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 
s.s. 


3.50 

4. 

3.50 

4. 

4. 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

12. 


3.85 
4.40 
3.85 
4.40 
4.40 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
5.77 
5.77 
5.77 
6.60 
7.70 
8.80 
9.90 

11. 

13.20 


Size 
30x3'/, 
3Qx3yj 
32x3J/j 
32x4 
33x4 
32x4-^ 
33x4!^ 
34x4  yi 
32x4!/, 
34x5 
34x4j4 
36x6 
38x7 
40x8 
42x9 
44x10 
48x12 


Width 
2.05 
2.05 
2.3125 
2.6875 
2.6875 
3.125 
3.125 
3.125 
3,125 
3.75 
3.125 
4.33 
5. 
6. 

6.67 
7.33 
9. 


Inflation 

Pressure 

Lbs.  Per 

Sq.  In. 

50 

60 

50 

60 

60 

70 

70 

70 

80 

80 

80 

90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 


The  cross-section  dimensions  referred  to  are  those  of  the  finished 
tires  and  not  the  tire  molds. 

The  cross-section  dimensions  referred  to  are  to  be  determined  by 
measuring  new.  unused  tires  not  sooner  than  a  half  hour  and  not 
later  than  one  hour  after  mounting  on  the  rim  and  inflating  to  the 
-5.  A.  E.  standard  pressure. 

In  determining  the  cross-section  dimensions  each  tire  is  to  be 
mounted  on  a  wide  standard  rim  of  the  same  nominal  size  as  the 
S'/^'  J^c  c  t'"^^!"'""  °f  fhe  •^l  "  4  CI.,  the  33  x  5  S.  S.,  and  the 
,^1^1  ■,^-  .  "^"  ^'■'^  '°  ^^  measured,  respectively,  on  the  30  x  S'A 
CI    the  32  X  4/.  S.  S.,  and  the  34  x  4'/,  S.  S.  rim. 

Ihe  only  sizes  to  be  affected  by  the  recommended  cross-section 
widths  m  the  table  are  those  perpetuated  sizes  which  are  now  or 
which  may  be  recognized  as  such  by  The  Rubber  Association  of 

"37u-*'j  "'^•'  f°''  original  equipment  by  vehicle  manufacturers, 
and  this  does  not  affect  those  other  sizes  which  are  to  be  produced 
to   provide    for   replacements. 

GUARANTY    AGAINST    PRICE    DECLINE 

New  York,  November  13,  1920. 
fo   the   wcmbc-s   of   the   Tire   Manufacturers'   Division   and   the 
Footwear  Diinsion: 

There  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  brief  filed  by  counsel  for  this 
Association  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  connection 
with  Its  inquiry  into  the  practice  by  manufacturers  of  guarantee- 
ing to  the  distributer  or  dealer  protection  against  loss  in  the 
event  of  a  decline   in   prices. 

Previous  communications  from  this  office  have  informed  you 
concernmg  t',c  part  taken  by  this  Association  in  the  investigation 
by  the  Commission,  beginning  with  the  development  of  informa- 
tion in  detail  concerning  the  exact  practices  and  views  of  tire 
and  rubber  footwear  manufacturers  with  respect  to  the  subject 
and  the  presentation  „f  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  tire 
and  rubber  footwear  industry  to  the  Commission  by  a  committee 
representing  this  Association  at  the  "Trade  Practice  Submittal" 
or  informal  hearing,  held  by  the  Commission  in  Washington  on 
October  5. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Commission  will  issue  any  formal 
announcement  as  a  result  of  its  inquiry  and  the  representations 
made  to  it  by  the  various  interested  industries  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  simply  use  the  information  obtained  in  disposing 
of  such  specific  complaints  as  may  come   before  it.  ' 

.\t  the  close  of  the  informal  hearing  on  October  5  the  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  would  accept  briefs  from  those  who 
might  wish  to  file  them  and  counsel  for  this  .Association  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  take  that  action,  and 
the  enclosed  copy  is  sent  you  as  a  matter  of  information. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 
IMPORTANT  INFORMATION    DESIRED   FROM    MEMBERS 

New  York,  November  8,   1920. 
To  rubber  manufacturers  and  reclaimers: 

There  is  enclosed  Questionnaire  No.  103  in  duplicate,  call- 
ing for  certain  information  concerning  the  business  of  your  com- 
pany  for  the  first   six  months   of  the  year   1920,   which   we  are 
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desirous  of   having   your   company   return,   with   the   information 
asked  for,  within  the  shortest  time  possible. 

This  questionnaire  calls  for  information  similar  to  that  which 
was  obtained  from  questionnaires  Xos.  101  and  102,  covering  the 
year  1919,  and  we  arc  hopeful  that  with  the  increased  familiarity  of 
our  members  with  this  work  the  response  will  be  much  more 
prompt  than  heretofore. 

A  report  of  totals  covering  the  year  1919  with  respect  to  the 
average  total  daily  number  of  employes,  number  of  pounds  of 
crude  rubber  consumed,  and  the  total  sales  value  of  shipments 
of  the  manufactured  product,  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed with  this  letter. 

A.  L   Vn.ES,  Cjeneral  Manager. 


RUBBER  TRADE   INQUIRIES 


'I  'H.E  inquiries  that  follozi'  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
tlicless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shois-'ing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  ivith  him. 

(831)  A  subscriber  requests  information  as  to  substitutes  for 
camel's-hair  brushes  for  the  application  of  rubber  cement  and 
tube  splicing  acid,  and  desires  to  know  where  they  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

(832)  A  manufacturer  inquires  where  he  can  obtain  selenium 
oxychloride. 

(833)  A  correspondent  desires  the  addresses  of  German  manu- 
facturers of  electricians'  gloves,  net-lined  white  acid  gloves,  and 
sponge  rubber,  with  view  to  exclusive  sales  proposition. 

(834)  A  correspondent  desires  to  know  the  best  commercial 
method  of  finding  the  percentage  of  lead  hydrates  and  lead  car- 
bonates in  ordinarv  white  lead. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  addres\s  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number: 

District  Offices  Cihiperative   Offices 

New  York:  734  Customhouse.  Cleveland:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Boston:    1801   Customhouse.  Cincinnati:    Chamber   of   Commerce; 

Chicago:   504   Federal  Building.  General    Freight   Agent,    Southern 

St    Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank  Railway.   96   Ingalls   Building. 

Building.  l^os  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New    Orleans:    1020    Hibernia    Bank        Philadelphia:  Ckamber  of  Commerce. 

Building.  Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 

San    Francisco:    307    Customhouse.  mcrce. 

Seattle:    848    Henry   Building.  Davton,    Ohio:    Dayton   Chamber   of 

Commerce. 

(33,799)  Quotations  are  dtsired  in  Australia  on  several  tons 
of  chicle.     Information  as  to  the  time  of  delivery  is  requested. 

(33.919)  A  merchant  in  France  desires  to  purchase  from 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  ebonite  in  rods,  plates  and 
tubes,  and  vulcanized  American  fiber  in  plates,  sticks  and  tubes. 

(33,935)  An  agency  for  automobile  tires  is  desired  by  a  firm 
in  France. 

(33,940)  A  dental  supply  house  in  Japan  desires  to  purchase, 
cash  against  documents,  rubber  in  any  quantity  up  to  500  pounds. 
Quote  f.  o.  b.  American  port. 

(33,965)  A  commercial  agent  in  Serbia  proposes  to  organize 
a  trade  bureau  for  the  Balkans  and  later  to  open  branches  in 
Zagreb,  Sofia,  Bucharest,  and  Piraeus,  and  maintain  industrial 
exhibits  and  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods  and  other 
American  products. 

(33,971)  A  commercial  agency  firm  in  Germany  desires  to 
import  rubber  goods,  pneumatic  tubes  and  covers  for  automobiles, 
vulcanized  fiber,  belting  and  mackintoshes. 

(33,983)  An  English  firm  desires  to  purchase  or  secure  an 
agency  for  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  kindred  to 
the  rubber  trade.  Quotations  should  be  given  f.  a.  s.  Atlantic  ports 
or  c.  i.  f.  English  ports.  Payment  to  be  made  in  New  York  or 
London  against  documents. 

(34,011)  A  mercantile  firm  in  Sumatra  desires  to  place  a  trial 
order  and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  tennis  and  golf  balls. 


Complete  catalogs  and  price  lists  are  requested  and  also  samples. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Bclawan  via  Singapore  or  Batavia.  Payment  to  be 
made  by  30  days'  draft,  or  through  Xew  York. 

(34,013)  An  engineering  equipment  company  in  Wales  desires 
to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  balata  lielting.  Quote  c.  i.  f. 
Welsh  port. 

(34,040)  A  coiTimercial  agent  from  the  Far  East,  who  is  at 
present  in  the  United  States,  is  about  to  return  to  India  and  de- 
sires to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(34,055)  A  manufacturer  in  Chile  wishes  to  receive  catalogs 
and  prices  of  machinery  for  making  rubber  goods,  such  as  rain- 
coats, overshoes,  and  boots.     Payment  to  be  in  cash. 


REVISED    RUBBER   TRADE    LISTS 

The  following  trade  lists  of  importers  of  rubber  goods  have 
lately  been  revised  and  published  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  by  referring  to  the  title  and  file 

number  of  the  list  desired. 

File  No. 
Importers    of    and    dealers    in    rubber    goods    for    in- 
dustrial purposes  in  Canada BE-1001 

Importers  of  and  dealers  in  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in 

Canada BE-1002 

Importers  of  rubber  tires  in  Canada BE-1003 

Drug    stores    and    dealers    in    druggists'    sundries    in 

Canada    BE-10O4 

Importers   of   and   dealers   in    rubber   goods   in   New- 
foundland        BE-1005 

Importers  of  various  lines  of  rubber  goods  in  London, 

England     BE-2001 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland   BE-4001 

Importers  of  rubber  goods  for  industrial  purposes  in 

Copenhagen,    Denmark EUR-2031 

Importers  of  rubber  shoes  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark..   EUR-2032 

Importers  of  rubber  goods  in  Tunis,  Tunis EUR-3002 

Importers  of  and  dealers  in  rubber  goods  in  Palermo, 

Italy    EUR-6001 

Importers  of  rubber  goods  in  Lisbon,  Portugal EUR-10010 

Importers  of  rubber  goods  in  Tangiers.  Morocco. ..  .EUR-1 7000 

Importers  of  rubber  goods  in  Colombia LA-14009 

Importers  of  rubber  goods  in   Norway EUR-9012 

Importers  of  insulated  wire  and  friction  tape ;  rubber 
goods   for  industrial   purposes,   in  Rio   de    Taneiro, 

Brazil     .' LA-120O4 

Importers  of  rubber  coats  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil..  LA-12(X)S 
Importers  of  toys  and  games  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  L.'\-12006 
Importers  of  rubber  tires  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia, 

Brazil     LA-12007 


INTERESTING   LETTERS    FROM   OUR   READERS 

A  REMEDY  WANTED  FOR  PITTING  VULCANIZERS 

To  THE  Editor  : 
p\EAR    SIR:— 

•'-'  It  has  been  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  that  sul- 
phurous acid  was  being  formed  in  the  heater  during  the  vul- 
canization  of  hard   rubber. 

Have  any  articles  been  published  in  The  iNni.^  .Rubber 
World  explaining  the  formation  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  giving 
a  remedy  for  the  pitting  of  vulcanizers? 

Power   Enginee*. 

When  sulphur  is  used  as  a  vulcanizing  agent,  sulphur 
dioxide  will  form  in  the  vulcanizer  and  there  is  no  way  to 
prevent  it.  The  article,  "Steam  Requirements  for  Vulcaniz- 
ing," published  in  The  Inma  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1920, 
deals  with  this  question. — The  Editor. 


"PONTOP"    FOR   COLLAPSIBLE  AUTOMOBILE    TOPS 

New  live  rubber  and  an  extra  heavy  fabric  base  give  excep- 
tional flexibility  and  rugged  strength  to  "Pontop,"  a  new  mate- 
rial for  collapsible  automobile  tops.  Severe  usage  is  said  not  to 
harm  "Pontop,"  destroy  its  beauty,  or  shorten  its  period  of  service- 
ability.— Du   Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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WELL-KNOWN    CHICAGO   MECHANICAL   RUBBER    MAN 

FRANK  B.  Henderson,  for  twenty  years  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago    branch    of   The    Manhattan    Rubber    Manufacturhig 
Co..    Passaic,    Xew    Jersey,    died    November    10,    1920,    after    six 

weeks'  illness  with  pneumonia,  at 
his  home,  5036  Woodland  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illniois,  aged  57  years. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Henderson 
was  associated  with  E.  B.  Preston 
&  Co.  and  W.  D.  Allen  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  was  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  mechanical  rubber 
fraternity  in  Chicago.  His  next 
connection  was  with  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained only  a  few  months,  resign- 
ing to  join  the  forces  of  the  Man- 
hattan company. 

When     The     Manhattan     Rubber 

Manufacturing   Co.   opened   its   Chi- 

I-R.VNK  B.  Henderson  ^^^go    branch.    Mr.    Henderson    was 

appointed  general  manager  and  built 

up  the  business  from  practically  nothing  to  the  largest  branch  of 

the  company.     His  death  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the  firni. 

He   was   a  member  of  the   Chicago  Athletic   Club.   Midlothian 

Golf  Club  and  South  Shore  Club,  all  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Nellie  Henderson; 
two  sisters.  Miss  Martha  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Edward  Nell,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  his  daughter.  Miss  Ellen  Henderson,  and 
two  brothers.  Charles  and  Harry  Henderson,  associated  with  him 
in  the  rubber  company. 

The  funeral  was  held  November  12  frum  his  late  home.  Burial 
was  in  Graceland  Cemetery. 


PROMINENT    PITTSBURGH     PURCHASING     ACENT 

El-VIN  Loi-rine  McGrhw,  purcha.sing  agent  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, died  suddenly  October  8,  1920,  in  the  Hotel  Imperial. 
New  York  City,  while  on  an  eastern 
business  trip. 

Mr.  McGrew  was  born  in  New 
Alexandria,  Ohio,  March  11,  1863. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jefferson  County,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pennsylvania  FJailroad 
as  a  telegraph  operator.  He  re- 
mained with  the  railroad  in  various 
capacities  until  1900,  at  which  time 
he  resigned  as  agent  in  New  Cum- 
berland, West  Virginia,  and  went  to 
Pittsburgh  to  I'lll  the  position  lie 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  rubber  trade,  be- 
ing a  large  purchaser  of  various 
grades  ofcrude  stock  for  use  in  the 
production  of  rubber  insulated  wire  at  the  factories  of  the  com- 
pany in  Perth  .Amboy,  New-  Jersey ;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ; 
Oakland,  California,  and  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Mr.  McGrew  was  for  two  years  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  and  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  its  organization.  He  still  retained  his  position  as  one  of  its 
directors  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of   Crafton,    Pennsylvania,   the   Free   and    .•\ccepted    Masons,    the 


rj.vi.N   1..   McCSrew 


1.   O.   O.   F.,   The   Traffic   Club  of    Pittsburgh,  and   The   Rubber 
.\ssociation  of  America. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  .Annie  Elliott  McGrew,  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  F.  L.  Dudgeon,  and  a  son,  Elliott  B.  McGrew,  all  of 
Crafton,  Pennsylvania. 


FORMER    DIRECTOR    OF    UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    CO. 

Commodore  E.  C.  Benedict,  nearly  87  years  of  age,  a  retired 
hanker  and  former  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
Xew  York  City,  passed  away  at  his  home  at  Indian  Harbor, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  November  23,  1920,  after  more  than  a 
year  of  illness.  .\  more  extended  obituary  will  appear  in  our 
January  issue. 


J.  D.  Raw,  a  director  oe  The  Portage  Rudber  Co.,  and  retired 
merchant,  died  at  his  home,  317  Rhodes  avenue,  Akron,  of  heart 

faihire,  November   7,  aged   67  years.     He  came  to   Akron   from 
Marvsville  in  1909. 


THE   EDITOR'S   BOOK   TABLE 


•■PIANT.ATION  RUKRER  AND  THE  TESTING  OF  RUBBER."  By 
G.  Stafford  Whitby,  Ph.D..  M.Sc,  A.  R.  C.  Sc,  .\ssistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  McGill  University,  Montreal,.  Canada.  Long- 
mans. (;reen  &  Co.,  1-ondon.  New  Vorl<,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras. 
Cloth,  illustrated.  5J-2  by  8^  inches,  xvi  -f  559  pages.  This  hook 
is  one  of  the  "Monographs  on  Industrial  Chemistry,  edited  by  Sir 
Edward  Thorp,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

IN  this  volume.  Professor  Whitby  not  only  furnishes  for  students 
of  the  technology  of  rubber  a  systematic  digest  of  published 
investigations  on  the  preparation  and  testing  of  plantation  rubber, 
but  he  discusses  the  data  from  the  vantage  point  of  his  own 
scientific  observations  and  study  of  the  problems  of  plantation 
rubber  production  in  the  Far-East.  The  subject-matter  is 
arranged   in  two  main   divisions : 

Part  I.  The  Preparation  of  Rubber.  Treats  of  Hcvca  bra- 
siliensis  as  cultivated;  the  occurrence  and  composition  of  rubber 
latex  ;  methods  of  tapping,  coagulating,  preparation  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  market  grades  of  rubber. 

Part  II.  The  Testing  of  Rubber.  Contains  very  full  discus- 
sions on  the  following  topics:  stress-strain  relations  of  rubber, 
technique  of  tensile  tests  and  of  vulcanization  testing;  progressive 
changes  on  vulcanization;  comparison  of  raw  rubber  samples; 
stability  of  state  of  cure;  technical  mixes;  viscosity  determina- 
tions; hysteresis;  elastic  after-eflfect ;  relation  of  the  thermal, 
optical  and  electrical  to  the  mechanical  behavior  of  rubber,  con- 
cluding with  a  chapter  on  Poisson's  ratio,  which  comprises  the 
f|ue.stion  of  the  change  of  volume  of  rubber  on  deformation. 

.A  comprehensive  bibliography  is  included,  covering  the  orig- 
inal sources  of  the  data  presented.  The  volume  is  provided  with 
a  full  index  of  subjects  and  one  of  authors. 

Professor  Whitby  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  student 
iif  the  technology  of  rubber  by  the  very  satisfactory  way  in 
which  he  lias  made  available,  in  one  volume,  these  results  from 
widely  scattered  sources.  The  book  will  be  valued  as  an 
authority  in  every  rubber  research  and  works  laboratory. 


rEKSd.NNKl.  ADMINISTR.\TION,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  -AND  PRAC- 
iKf.  l!y  Ordway  Toad  and  Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Ph.D.  McGraw-Hill 
Hook  Cr..  Inc..  New  York.     Cloth.  5.W  pages,  6  by  I'i   inches. 

Two  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  New  York 
City,  have  set  forth  in  this  notable  work  the  principles  and  best 
prevailing  practice  in  the  administration  of  human  relations  in 
industry.  The  field  covered  includes  those  efforts  usually  in- 
cluded in  personnel  management,  employment,  health  and  safety, 
training,  personnel  research,  service  features  and  joint  relations. 
The  relation  of  the  personnel  problems  of  each  corporation  to 
tho.sc  of  its  industry  as  a  whole  is  shown  by  considering  the 
activities  of  employers'  associations  and  the  dealings  which  they 
may  have  with  organizations  of  workers  on  a  district  or  national 
scale.  .As  illustrations,  the  successful  procedure  of  many  plants 
in   varied   industries   is   outlined,   including  the   rubber  and   allied 
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trades  wliicli  have  hceii  prominent  in  these  activities.  Special 
reference  is  made  to  the  rubber  text-book  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co..  the  training  courses  for  executives  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  the  apprentice  schools  of  the  General  IClectric  Co. 
and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the 
shop  committee  plan  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

It  is  a  book  intelligently  devoted  to  the  most  vital  problem  of 
the  day  in  industry  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  benefit  by 
all  employers,  personnel  executives,  employment  managers,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  schools  of  business  administration  who  seek 
to  advance  better  relations  and  greater  productivity  in  industry 
through  human  cooperation,  interest  and  creative  power. 


plan  of  organization,  illustrated  by  a  chart.  At  tlie  close  of  the 
year  under  review,  the  members  of  the  Association  included  ap- 
proximately (),60()  names. 


THK  MOTORIST'S  HANDBOOK  ON  VULCANIZATION.  HARVEY 
Frost  &  Co..  Limited,  London.  1920.  (Boards,  64  pages,  S'A  by  8 
inches.) 

The  popularity  of  this  little  handbook  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  already  in  its  fourth  edition.  It  expounds  chiefly 
the  methods  of  using  H.  F.  portable  vulcanizers  without  re- 
moving the  tires  from  the  wheels.  In  countries  where  the  motor- 
ist is  dependent  upon  himself  for  repairs  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  this  handbook  might  prove  invaluable,  and  it  contains 
much  of  interest  to  any  car  owner.  Condensed  instructions  in 
French  and  Spanish  are  also  given. 


RUBBER  PLANTING.  A  BOOK  FOR  THE  PROSPECTIVE  ESTATE 
Assistant  in  British  Malaya.  By  C.  Ward-Jackson.  With  a  foreword 
by  A.  B.  Milne  and  a  map  of  British  Malaya.  The  Incorporated  Siciety 
of  Planters.   Kuala  Lumpur.      Boards,  63  pages,  S'A   by  S'A   inches. 

This  is  neither  a  text-book  on  the  plantation  rubber  industry, 
nor  a  technical  book  of  reference,  but  a  much-needed  hand-book 
for  prospective  rubber  estate  assistants,  containing  a  wealth  of 
reliable  information  about  plantation  life  and  work,  the  circum- 
stances and  cost  of  living  in  Malaya,  and  particulars  of  the  terms 
of  the  contracts  they  are  required  to  sign.  The  sections  devoted 
to  tropical  health  hints  and  necessary  personal  equipment  are  of 
particular  interest.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  and  fills  a  long- 
felt  want. 


NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 


THE  Cutlf.r-Hammer  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  MILWAUKEE,  Wis- 
consin and  New  York  City,  has  issued  a  profusely  illustrated 
64-page  booklet  entitled  "Dictionary  of  Uses."  which  outlines 
the  many  adaptations  of  its  C-H  electric  space  heaters  to  various 
industrial  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  In  the  rubber  industry 
they  are  being  successfully  used  for  drying  cement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  inner  tubes  and  for  tire  aging.  They  are  also  employed 
for  heating  Bakelite  ovens  and  molding  machines. 

"Protecting  the  Sprinkler  System  Against  Freezing"  is  a  four- 
page  folder  describing  the  application  of  C-H  space  heaters  to  the 
regulation  fire  extinguishing  system  of  every  factory. 

The  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  has  recently  published  a  book 
covering  its  traveling  water  screens,  which  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  effective,  economical  screening  of  condensing  water. 
The  book  contains  24  pages  and  covers  the  subject  fully. 

The  first  complete  book  on  brake  lining  ever  published 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Tlierinoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  is  entitled  "The  Dangers  of  Faulty  Brakes."  It  is  a 
48-page,  paper-bound  volume,  adequately  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, charts  and  original  drawings  showing  the  results  of  worn- 
out  or  faulty  brake  linings.  Subjects  covered  include,  "Dangers 
Created  by  New  Motoring  Conditions,"  "Friction,"  "Co-efficient 
of  Friction."  and  a  complete  history  of  the  process  of  making 
Thermoid  brake  lining. 

The  1920  Yearbook  of  The  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  recently  distributed  among  its  members,  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Association's  activities  for  the  year  ended  May  1, 
1920.  Division  XLIII  included  rubber,  rubber  goods  and  kindred 
lines,  and  has  47  prominent  names  listed  therein.  Other  divisions 
well  represented  are  the  chemical,  electrical  and  textile  industries. 
The  book  also  contains  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  and  its 


ELASTICITY  TEST  FOR  SOFT  RUBBER  GOODS' 
By   Alfred   Schob" 

Elasticity  is  second  only  to  plasticity  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  rubl>er  goods.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  shock  resistance  of 
rubber ;  none,  however,  has  found  general  application.  The 
author  has  designed  an  instrument  for  measuring  elasticity  or 
resistance  to  shock  of  soft  rubber  which  is  simple  in  construction 
and  easily  operated.     The  test  is  applied  to  a  rubber  disk. 

The  apparatus  is  herewith  shown  as  constructed  by  Louis 
Schopper  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  simple  pendulum 
(1)  with  a  striking  force  weight  of  200  grams  and  an  anvil  (2) 
20  kilograms  in  weight.  The  test  sample  (3)  is  held  upon  the 
anvil  by  two  springs.  The  pendulum  is  supported  firmly  above 
the  anvil  so  that  the  instrument  is  compact.  The  extreme  drop 
of  the  pendulum  is  25  centimeters.  The  heaviest  blow,  there- 
fore, represents  5  centimeters  per  kilogram.  As  the  surface  of 
the  test  sample  is  larger  than  the  striking  surface  of  the  mallet 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  make  the  striking  surface  hemi- 
spherical. 

As  shown,  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use.  By  pressure  upon 
the  lever  (9)  the  penduluin  is  released  and  drops  upon  the  test 
sample.  Shortly  before  the  mallet  strikes,  the  projection  (7) 
engages  the  indicator  ( 5 )  and  carries  it  after  the  rebound  to  the 
maximum  point   reached  on  the   scale    (6).     For  a  new   test   the 


Instrument  for  Measuring  Shock  Resistance  of  Rubber 

pendulum  is  suspended  again  at  the  lever  (9)  and  the  indicator 
is  reset  by  pulling  out  the  knob  (8).  The  indicator  scale  is  not 
graduated  in  degrees  of  arc  but  is  based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  drop  distance  so  that  it  is  possible  to  read  directly  the  result. 
To  permit  tests  with  different  drop  distances  of  the  pendulum  the 
release  lever  may  be  fastened  at  different  places  on  the  pendulum 
guard  or  arc.  The  graduations  on  the  scale  read  for  both  full 
drop  and  half  drop  tests.  If  other  drop  distances  arc  used  one 
simply  reads  fiKe*.Xesult  of  the  full  drop  and  multiplies  this  with 
the  reciproca^i.vaibe.  If.  for  instance,  the  test  is  made  with  0.3 
of  the  drop  distance  the  result  is  multiplied  by  1  -H  0.3.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  friction  and  air  resistance.  In  reality 
these  are  very  small.  The  errors  caused  by  friction  and  air  re- 
sistance amount  to  2  per  cent  approximately. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  making  elasticity  tests  of  soft 
rubber  to  standardize  the  character  and  condition  of  the  testing 
sample.  Upon  this  basis  it  will  be  possible  to  make  exhaustive 
tests  of  various  kinds  of  caoutchouc  in  different  mixtures  and 
degrees  of  vulcanization. 


'Gun-.mi.Zeitung.  August   13.   1920. 

•German  (lovernment  Material  Testing  Office.  Berlin-Dahlem. 
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BEST    IN    THE     LONG    RUN 


SILVERTOWN  wrote  the 
^  words,  cord  tire,  into  the 
language  of  motorists.  Then 
Silvertown  performance  raised 
the  cord  tire  itself  to  its  place  of 
fame  and  honor. 

SGoodiricli 
ilvertown 

(America's  First  Cord  Tire 


*7he  Goodrich  Adjustment  'Basis:  Silvertown  Cords,  8ooo3Iiles ;  FabricTim,  booo  JJf;7w 
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We  offer  the  rubber  trade,  not  only  the  facilities  of  a  modern  machine  shop  equipped  with 
the  latest  unproved  machinery  for  the  production  of  "Quality"  cores  and  molds,  special  rubber 
machinery,  cut  gears  of  every  description,  mechanical  rvJ)ber  molds,  but  the  services  of  an  en- 
gineering force  who  have  had  years  of  training  in  the  "heart  of  the  rubber  industry." 

Our  designing  Engineers  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  design  and  build  a  complete  line  of 
Cores  and  Molds  for  Fabric  and  Cord  Tire.  This  service  should  appeal  to  the  rubber  mills,  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  refer  to  concerns  with  whom  we  are  doing  business. 

For  years  we  have  had  among  our  regular  customers  the  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Firestone, 
Miller,  Swinehart,  in  fact  all  of  the  rubber  concerns  in  Akron  as  well  as  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp., 
Dominion  Sheet  Metal  Corp.,  Canada,  and  other  corporations. 

Send  us  your  inquiries  or  arrange  for  a  personal  interview  at  our  factory. 


^si£££^. 


The  Akron  Gear  ^Engineering  Co. 

COR.  SOUTH  >^ND  HIOH    SXS. 

AICROIV,  OHIO,  LJ.S..A.. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 
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DIVIDENDS 

HE  AjAX  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  York  City,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1  per  share,  payable  December  15  on 
common  stock  of  record  November  30,  1920. 

The  Brutiswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  recently 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent,  payable  November  15  on  common  stock  of  record  November 
5,  1920. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  on  stock  of 
record  December  15,   1920,  payable  January   1,  1921. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
has  declared  the  semi-annual  dividend  on  its  seven  per  cent 
preferred  stock. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  November  15  on  preferred  stock  of  record  November  1, 
1920. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share  and  a  semi-annual  dividend 
of  two  per  cent  in  stock,  both  payable  January  15  on  stock  of 
record  December  8,  1920. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio,  and  New  York  City, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable 
February  15,  1921,  to  common  stock  of  record  February  4,  1921, 
and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share,  payable  January  1, 
1921,  to  preferred  stock  of  record  December  21,  1920. 

Hamilton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  declared  a 
cash  dividend  of  si.x  per  cent  on  all  stock  of  record  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  October. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  VVatertown,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  payable 
November  1   to  stock  of  record  October  20,  1920. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  December  31  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  13, 
1920. 

Swinehart  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  deferred  pay- 
ment of  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  but  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
December   IS,    1920. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  VVatertown,  Massachusetts,  October  27,  it  was  voted 
to  change  the  existing  common  stock  into  100,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  without  par  value  and  holders  of  the  outstanding 
common  stock  heretofore  having  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share  were 
notified  to  exchange  the  certificates  therefor  for  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  without  par  value  on  the  basis  of  two  shares  without 
par  value  for  each  share  previously  outstanding,  this  exchange 
to  be  made  as  of  November  5,  1920.  From  that  date  dividends 
are  to  be  declared  on  shares  without  par  value  only. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  passed  the 
quarterly  dividend  on  the  common  stock  for  the  first  time  in  its 
existence  of  22  years.  The  outstanding  common  stock  exceeds 
$61,000,000,  and  the  outstanding  preferred  approximates  $59,- 
000,000.  The  action  on  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  on  the 
preferred  will  be  taken  in  January.  The  common  paid  12  per 
cent  annually  until  the  last  meeting,  when  it  was  reduced  to  10 
per   cent. 


Net  sales  of  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  the  operating  organiza- 
tion of  the  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  last,  amounted  to  $6,204,586,  compared  with 
$4,492,189  in  the  same  period  in  1919,  an  increase  of  $1,712,397. 
After  all  charges,  but  before  tax  reductions,  there  was  a  net 
profit  in  the  nine  months  of  $640,684,  contrasted  with  $460,512 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  $180,172. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  a  statement  regarding  the  dividend 
policy  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  of  its  position  gen- 
erally, Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman  of  the  board,  said : 

"The  officials  of  the  L^nited  States  Rubber  Co.  see  no  reason 
to  change  the  policy  of  the  company  adopted  over  a  year  ago 
when  the  common  stock  was  placed  upon  an  8  per  cent  dividend 
basis. 

"The  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year  will  substantially 
exceed  all  regular  dividend  requirements,  notwithstanding  tiie 
falling  off  in  the  tire  trade,  which  constitutes  only  one-third  of  the 
entire  business  of  the  company. 

"The  company's  situation  as  to  crude  rubber,  in  which  there 
has  been  an  unusual  price  decline,  is  all  that  could  be  asked.  The 
company  has  no  forward  contracts  and,  therefore,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  making  purchases  at  the  lower  levels  of  prices,  which, 
together  with  the  substantial  supply  from  its  own  eastern  planta- 
tions, puts  the  company  in  a  most  favorable  position  as  to 
crude  rubber. 

"The  company  has  lieretofore  made  liberal  reserves  from  income 
to  cover  possible  shrinkage  in  inventory  values  due  to  decline  in 
prices." 

The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  will 
reduce  the  par  on  its  capital  stock  from  $100  to  $10  a  share. 
Calling  in  the  old  stock  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  value  on  the  local 
exchange  from  $40  to  $4.50  a  share. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  have  authorized  an  increase  of  $30,000,000  in  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  company,  and  also  increased  the  capital  stock  from 
$75,000,000  to  $125,000,000. 


NEW   YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

N'oVEMBEK     20,      1920 

High  Low 

Aiax    Rubber   Co.,    Inc 32^  311i 

The    Fisk    Rubber    Co U]4  14 

Tbe    B.    F.    Goodricb   Co 41  40Vi 

The  B.   F.   C?oodrich   Co..  pfd 80'/i  80 

Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co 41  40^ 

Kcllv-Spritufficld  Tire  Co.,  pfd ... 

Kevstone    T.    S:    R.    Co..    Inc S%  8W 

Lee    R.    &    T.    Corp 17.H  17)| 

I'nited    States    Rubber    Co 6l'/i  59 

L'nued  States  Rubber  Co.,  pfd lOO^S  iOO'A 


I..ast 

14 
41 
80 

41 

"m 

17 
5954 

iooyi 


CLEVELAND    STOCK    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 

The  foUdwing  quotations  on  tbe  Cleveland  Stock  Exchange.  November 
19.  of  .stock  of  the  i>rincipal  rubber  companies  were  supplied  by  Otis  &  Co., 
Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Last 

Sale  Bid  .Asked 

Firestone  T.   &  R.   Co 103  100 

Firestone  T.   &   R   Co..    1st   pfd STA  85^^  885^ 

Firestone  T.  S:  R.  Co.,  2  pfd 81^5  ...  85 

Cencral   T.   &   R.   Co.,    pfd 89 

The    H.    F.    Goodrich    Co 41'/i 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..    pfd 83 

Tbe    C.oodycar    T.    &    R.    Co 42Ji  41  42 

The   Coddvear   T.   &   R.   Co.,   pfd 69  68}i  69 

Kclly-Sprincfield    T.    &    R.    Co 49 

KcllySpringfield  T.   &   R.   Co..  pfd 120 

The    Miller   Rubber   Co 99  90  99 

Portage    Rubber    Co 45  ...  38 

I'ortage    Rubber    Co.,    pfd 57%  56 

Star    Rubber    Co 3S0)< 

Swinehart    T.    &    R.    Co 39 

\'ictor    Rubber    Co 16  15  22 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS 
Ash,  Claudius,  Sons  &  Co.,  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  October  11  (New 
York),  $150,000.  Charles  A.  Sykes,  president  and  treasurer; 
Clarence  E.  Greene,  vice-president ;  Matthews  Brown,  secretary. 
Principal  oflice  1  and  3  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  To  manu- 
facture dental  rubber. 

Cartwell-Wilson  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  November  6  (New  York), 
$10,000.  \V.  R.  and  J.  Wilson,  both  of  64  Bedford  avenue;  I.  M. 
Coggins,  804   Mutual   Life  Building— all   of   Buffalo,   Xew   York. 

Chase  Tire  Sales  Corporation,  October  26  (Xew  York),  $50,- 
000.  L.  G.  and  A.  M.  Chase— both  of  14  Verona  place:  B.  C. 
Ribman,  125  Prospect  Park,  West — all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
To  deal  in  automobile  tires. 

Cotton  Rubber  Works,  The,  November  6  (Delaware),  $25.(X)0. 
W.  I.  N.  Lofland,  F.  Jackson,  C.  L.  Harmonson — all  of  Dover, 
Delaware. 

Downing  Tire  Stores  Corporation,  November  19  (New 
Y'ork),  $100,000.  D.  R.  Downing.  1985  Creston  avenue,  Bron.x, 
N.  Y.;  C.  M.  and  C.  J.  Downing — both  of  South  Orange,  N.J. 
To  manufacture  automobile  tires,  etc. 

Estates  Crude  Rubber  Corporation.  The.  November  16  (New 
York),  $25,000.  E.  C.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  Hartsdale;  W.  P.  McKown 
and  L.  Caminez.  both  of  50  Church  street,  New  Y'ork  City — 
both  in  New  Y'ork.  Principal  office.  New  York  City.  To  deal  in 
crude  rubber. 

Federal  Detachable  Rim  &  Wheel  Corporation,  November  17 
(New  Y'ork),  $2,000,000.  L.  G.  Lacy,  P.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  C.  Hanna 
— all  of  Syracuse.  New  Y'ork.  Principal  office.  Syracuse,  New 
York.     To   manufacture   automobile  wheels   and   rims. 

International  Products  Corporation,  November  18  (Dela- 
ware), $1,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce,  S.  E.  Dill— all 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  deal  in  crude  rubber  and  to  manu- 
facture rubber,  etc. 

Jefferson  Rubber  Co.,  The,  October  1  (Wisconsin).  $303,000. 
R.  W.  Lyons,  president;  C.  R.  Girton,  vice-president;  W.  E. 
Faube,  secretary ;  W.  S.  Henry,  treasurer.  Principal  office,  Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin.  To  manufacture  rubber  products,  including 
cord  and  fabric  tires  and  inner  tubes. 

Leathcrware  Company.  The.  October  28  (New  Jersey).  $250.- 
000.  H.  H.  Picking;  C.  O.  Geyer;  (iordon  Grand.  Principal 
office.  525  Main  street.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  To  buy,  sell 
and  otherwise  deal  in  and  with,  and  to  export  and  import,  leather- 
substitute  compositions  and  compounds,  rubber  compositions  and 
compounds,   paper   compositions  and   compounds,   etc. 

Lorraine  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  November  10  (New  York),  $20,000. 
C.  and  R.  Bernheim,  18  Wilson  place,  Mt.  Vernon;  S.  Solomon, 
616  W.  207th  street.  New  York  City — both  in  New  Y'ork.  Prin- 
cipal office,  Bronx,  N.  Y.    To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Northeastern  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  22  (New  York), 
$250,000.  M.  Roylc;  R.  Swinnerton ;  A.  B.  Royce— all  of  31 
Nassau   street.   New   York   City.     To  deal   in  crude   rubber,   etc. 

Paragon  Tire  Corporation,  November  10  (Delaware),  $20,000. 
W.  I.  N.  Lofland;  F.  Jackson;  R.  Dunn— all  of  Dover,  Delaware. 

Protex-In-Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  October  26  (New  York),  $25,000. 
J.  Steinman;  L.  E.  Jennings — both  of  176  Livingston  street;  H. 
W.  Brock,  478  Jefferson  street— both  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
To  manufacture  inner  liners  for  tires. 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  The,  November  19  (New  York),  $10,000. 
G.  Norris,  F.  L.  Driscoll,  H.  Buette— all  of  115  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Principal  office  New  York  City.  To  manu- 
facture automobile  tires,  etc. 

Tire  Improvement  Corporation.  October  22  (Delaware),  $500,- 
000.  T.  L.  Croteau  ;  M.  A.  Bruce— both  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 


PERSONAl.   MENTION 

Edward  S.  Babcox  has  become  vice-president  of  the  India  Rub- 
ber Kn'iew,  published  in  Akron.  Ohio,  which  has  recently  been 
taken  over  by  a  corporation,  the  editorial  and  business  policies 
remaining  unchanged.  Mr.  Babcox  is  well  known  through  former 
connections  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  the  Rubber 
Products  Co..  The  Christian  Herald,  and  The  .Akron  Advertising 
.Agency  Co. 

I  harlcs  E.  Campbell,  for  the  past  18  years  factory  manager  of 
the  -Ashland,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  Camp  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Fault- 
less. Rubber  Co..  has  removed  to  his  new  home  at  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island.  Mr.  Campbell  expects  to  spend  the  balance  of  the 
current  year  in  a  study  of  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  East, 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  in  the  rubber  sundries  manu- 
facturing line  about  January  1. 

J  H.  Mullen,  who  is  associated  with  the  St.  Louis  office  of  The 
Manliattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  recently  sailed  fur  Paris 
on  the  "Olympic."  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mullen.  They  will  tour 
France.  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Spain. 

John  B.  Tuttle,  recently  chief  chemist  of  Plant  No.  2  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  that  company  to  enter  business  for  himself.  He  has 
opened  an  office  at  68  Bank  street.  New  York  City,  as  a  consult- 
ing chemist  and  rubber  technologist. 

.Arthur  G.  Spurlock  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  H.  H. 
Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  finances, 
accounting,  credit,  collections,  etc.  For  the  past  four  years,  Mr. 
Spurlock  has  been  associated  with  the  American  Refractories  Co., 
Chicago,  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  large  growth  of  the  H.  H. 
Robertson  Co.'s  business  has  necessitated  separating  the  duties 
of  secretary  and  treasurer,  formerly  fulfilled  by  Joseph  Myshrall. 
Mr.  Myshrall  will  continue  as  secretary  in  charge  of  corporate 
records  and  correspondence,  contracts,  office  management  and 
similar  duties. 

S.  R.  Converse,  since  1916  assistant  advertising  manager  ot 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of 
.\merica,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


RECENT  CHANGES    IN   ORGANIZATION   AND  PERSONNEL   OF 
UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    CO. 

The  new  organization  plan  of  the  I'nited  States  Rubber  Co. 
places  under  unified  control  the  manufacturing  and  selling  activ- 
ities of  the  two  groups  of  the  company  heretofore  known  as  the 
Mechanical  Goods  Division  and  the  Footwear  Division.  It  cre- 
ates the  position  of  second  vice-president  for  four  of  the  com- 
pany's executives,  and  it  effects  a  new  grouping  of  other  depart- 
ments and  provides  new  responsibilities  for  many  individuals  in  the 
organization. 

Vice-president  Homer  E.  Sawyer  takes  general  charge  of  the 
two  divisions  which  have  been  merged.  Vice-president  J.  New- 
ton Gtnni  will  remain  in  general  charge  of  tires  and  accessories. 

George  H.  Mayo  and  Edward  j'.  Coughlin  have  been  made 
second  vice-presidents  to  serve  under  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Mayo 
will  have  under  his  general  direction  all  sales  of  footwear,  cloth- 
ing, mechanical  and  miscellaneous  goods,  while  Mr.  Coughlin 
will  have  charge  of  the  large  group  of  factories  engaged  in  their 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Mayo  will  be  assisted  by  Charles  C.  Case  as  general  man- 
ager, mechanical  sales ;  William  F.  Enright.  general  manager  of 
footwear  sales ;  N.  Lincoln  Greene,  general  manager  of  clothing 
sales ;  and  W.  E.  Barker,  general  manager,  tire  sales. 
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Mr.  Coughlin  will  be  assisted  by  Myron  H.  Clark  as  general 
manager,  footwear  and  miscellaneous  factories,  and  Harlow  W. 
Waite  as  general  manager,  mechanical  factories. 

Charles  J.  Butler  has  been  appointed  second  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  in  charge  of  tire  manufacturing. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  George  W.  Seiberling  as  general  manager 
of  tire  factories,  and  has  appointed  the  following,  also:  Erwin 
Meyer,  chief  consulting  chemist,  tire  factories ;  John  J.  Shea, 
factory  manager,  Colt  Plant,  Revere  RublK»r  Co.,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island ;  A.  P.  Delahunt,  chief  accountant. 
Colt  Plant,  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  George  S.  Shugart,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  Tire  Co..  remains  in  charge  of  tire 
sales. 

Raymond  S.  Willis  has  been  appointed  second 
vice-president  and  will  have  general  charge  of  pur- 
chasing, stocks  of  raw^  materials  and  supplies,  and 
transportation.  He  will  be  assisted  by  William  H. 
Marsh,  general  purchasing  agent;  George  F.  Hicli- 
born,  general  traffic  manager;  and  James  A.  Reilly. 
general    storekeeper. 

Cyrus   S.  Ching  has  been  appointed   supervisor  of 
industrial     relations,     Charles     F.     Lindsay     becomes 
technical  assistant  to  the  president,  and  Eric  C.  Burkman,  execu- 
tive secretary,  president's  office. 

William  G.  Parsons  has  relinquished  the  title  of  comptroller, 
but  will  continue  as  vice-president  with  general  supervision  over 
the  accounting  and  treasury  departments.  Henry  B.  Hubbard 
has  relinquished  the  title  of  assistant  comptroller  and  has  been 
appointed  financial  manager  of  sales.  William  O.  Cutter,  for- 
merly assistant  comptroller,  has  been  appointed  comptroller  and 
Harold  B.  Grouse  and  Herbert  M.  James,  assistant  comptrollers. 

Second  vice-president  Mayo  has  announced  the  following  .ip- 
pointments :  Thotnas  J.  Needham,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Branch,  manager  bran:h  store  sales ;  Charles  A.  Blake, 
formerly  assistant  to  manager,  footwear  division,  manager  sun- 
dries sales ;  George  E.  Goodwin,  manager  clothing  branch  stores ; 
Fred  P.  Lundy,  formerly  assistant  to  A.  W.  Lawrence,  super- 
visor leather  and  felt  footwear  branch  stores ;  j'ohn  J.  Meacham, 
formerly  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  footwear  and  clothing  branch. 
manager  of  the  Omaha  general  branch  ;  C.  P.  Melton,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Dallas  footwear  and  clothing  branch,  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  footwear  and  clothing  branch  ;  Thomas  P.  Sulli\an, 
promoted  from  assistant  manager  to  acting  manager  of  the  Dallas 
branch ;  Walter  H.  Linck  has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
manager  to  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  footwear  and  cloth- 
ing branch. 

C.  C.  Case,  general  manager  mechanical  sales,  has  announced 
the  following  appointments ;  W.  Gussenhovcn,  formerly  central  dis- 
trict manager,  mechanical  goods  division,  general  sales  manager 
mechanical  goods,  with  headquarters  in  New  York ;  F.  B.  Will- 
iams, formerly  assistant  to  general  manager  mechanical  goods 
division,  manager  of  agricultural  line,  canvas  belting  (including 
tractor  belts),  jar  rings,  plumbers'  specialties,  and  molded  special- 
ties ;  H.  L.  Williamson,  manager  of  mechanical  production  and 
sales  development  department.  ti>  have  supervision  over  construc- 
tion, production,  changes,  eliminations,  or  additions  to  mechanical 
lines;  J.  A.  Mcintosh,  assistant  manager  of  mechanical  produc- 
tion and  sales  development  depai-tment;  S.  E.  Abramson,  for- 
merly western  manager  conveyor  belt  department,  district  man- 
ager central  district;  E.  F.  Brownworth,  formerly  manager  pack- 
ing department,  supervisor  store  stocks ;  H.  N.  Winner,  manager 
packing  department. 

W.  F.  Enright,  general  manager  footwear  sales,  has  announced 
the  following  appointments  :  Edward  R.  Bartlett,  formerly  man- 
ager of  Philadelphia  branch,  production  manager  footwear  sales ; 
H.  J.  Haefelein,  formerly  assistant  to  general  selling  agent,  dis- 
tribution manager  footwear  sales. 


AN     OVERLOADING    AND     UNDERINFLATION     WARNING 

One  of  the  most  costly  errors  made  by  motor  truck  drivers  is 
the  careless  underinflation  of  tires.  Like  overloading,  this  prac- 
tice causes  rapid  deterioration  of  the  tires  and  eventually  a  big 
cash  loss  to  the  truck  owner. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  sending 
to  truck  manufacturers  who  equip  their  output  with  Firestone 
tires  a  stock  of  hand-etched  zinc  plates,  2  by  5  inches  in  size, 
to  be  attached  to  the  cowl  of  each  truck  before  it  leaves  the  fac- 


warning:    Follow  This  Table  Closely 


ARRYING   CAPACITIES  OF  PNEUMATIC    (CORD)  TRUCK  TIRES 


r.'a        5"       6"        ■ 


60>«s.|  1400  I  sous. 


70  •■   1550  1800  70  " 


BO    I  1700  I  2000  I  2550  I  3175  I  60"!, 


90  ■•        2200  2775  3450  4000         90  " 


_^U 3000  3725  4350  5000  100  " 


^J 1  4000  4675  5300  110  " 


I   -  5000  5650  120  ■' 


I  6OO0  130  ■■ 


LAST  FIGURE  EACH  COLUMN  S.  A.  E.  MAXIMUM  CARRYING-  CAPACITY 

Compliments  of  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


tory.  The  plate  bears  a  warning  against  overloading  and  under- 
inflation, together  with  a  table  showing  the  carrying  capacity  of 
pneumatic  (cord)  tires  of  various  sizes  and  the  proper  inflation 
for  each.  The  figures  are  based  on  computations  made  by  the 
Society  of  .Automotive  Engineers.  .\  pamphlet  with  full  instruc- 
tions for  the  application  of  giant  cord  tires  and  demountable  rims 
is  also  furnished  for  placing  in  the  tool  bo.x  of  each  truck,  as  a 
ready  reference. 


A    SECTIONAL    TUBE    REPAIR 

When  a  tube  blow-out  covers  an  area  which  it  is  impossible  to 
repair  by  patching,  and  where  the  condition  of  the  remainder 
of  the  tube  is  such  that  a  new  section  is  justified,  a  new  section 
should  be  inserted  5  inches  longer  than  the  section  removed. 
This  will  allow  a  2j^-inch  lap  at  each  end,  to  insure  adequate 
strength. 

Bevel  the  inside  edges  of  the  tube  and  the  outside  edges  of 
the  section  to  be  inserted.  This  may  be  done  by  turning  the 
edges  over  a  splicing  or  wooden  mandrel,  and  beveling  yi-'mch 
from  the  end.  Use  a  sharp  knife.  The  work  will  be  facilitated, 
if  the  knife  is  kept  wet. 

Buff  the  beveled  edges  3  inches  back  from  each  end  of  both 
tube  and  insert,  and  apply  two  coats  of  .048  cement,  allowing 
each  to  dry.  Then  apply  the  acid  curing  solution  about  2  inches 
in  width  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  and  quickly  slide  the  tube 
off  the  large  mandrel  over  the  turned  back  edge  of  the  tube 
on  the  smaller  mandrel.  This  sliould  be  accomplished  in  not 
more  than  ten  seconds,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
acid  curing  solution  vulcanizes.  Wrap  tightly  with  bands  of 
rubber,  approximately  1  inch  wide  and  2  feet  in  length.  Allow- 
to  stand  for  fifteen   minutes. — Miller  Tire   Trade  Mews. 


THE  "BULL  DOG"    INNER   TIRE 

The  "Bull  Dog"  inner  tire  is  an  article  that,  according  to  its 
manufacturer,  would  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  tires  if 
their  owners  could  be  converted  to  its  use.  It  is  constructed 
of  three  plies  of  Sea  Island  tire  fabric  vulcanized  in  pure  rubber, 
formed  exactly  to  fit  inside  the  different  sizes  of  tires.  Bull  Dog 
inner  tires  are  said  to  reinforce  a  tire  completely  by  adding  three 
plies  of  fabric  and  can  be  installed  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  vulcanize  themselves  in.  will  never  creep,  pinch  or  wrinkle, 
and  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  full  pressure  of  the  tube. 
By  their  use  the  makers  guarantee  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
punctures  can  be  eliminated. — Eastern  Auto  Specialty  Co.,  Utica, 
New  York. 
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THE  NEW  HOME  OF  S.  BIRKENSTEIN  A  SONS,  INC. 
December  1,  1920,  is  moving  day  for  the  home  office  and  ware- 
house ill  Chicago,  and  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  S.  Birkcnstein 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  dealers  in  scrap  rubber  and  other  waste  materials. 
On  this  day  this  old  and  well-known  firm  moves  its  executive 
offices  and  warehouse  into  the  new  $500,000  building  at   1030  to 


S.    UikKh.Nsiti.\    li    Sons'    Xew    Pl.\.\t    .\i     rHii..\utLPiiiA, 
Pennsylvania 

1056  West  Xorth  avenue,  corner  of  Hawthorn  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  probalily  the  largest  and  tinest  building  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

It  is  a  substantial  four-story  structure  of  reinforced  concrete, 
with  street  frontages  of  335  and  100  feet,  respectively,  affording 
90,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  At  the  rear  it  is  served  by  two 
railroad  sidings  accommodating  twelve  freight  cars.  The  plant  is 
brilliantly  lighted  by  large  windows  on  all  sides  and  thoroughly 
equi|)ped  with  all  the  latest  device.";  for  handling  the  inatcrials 
in  which  the  firm  deals,  including  three  large  electric  elevators, 
several  platform  scales  and  smelting  furnaces  and  presses  in  the 
basement.  Commodious  and  handsomely  furnished  offices,  includ- 
ing the  general  offices,  eight  private  offices  and  a  directors'  room, 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  second  floor.  M  the  opposite  end 
of  this  same  floor,  tastefully  arranged  rest  rooms  and  shower 
baths  are  provided  for  employes. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  will  move  simultaneously  into  new- 
quarters  at  25th  and  Ellsworth  streets,  where  with  spacious  of- 
fices and  warehouse  it  will  be  in  position  to  enhance  the  already 
splendid   service  this  branch  has  been  giving  the   Eastern   trade. 

The   New   York  and   Minneapolis  offices,  as  well   as  the   ware- 


houses in  St.  Lou  s,  Milwaukee,  Dayton  and  Indianapolis,  will 
remain  as  before.  .MI  told,  the  business  now  occupies  some 
400,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  as  contrasted  with  the  7,500 
square  feet  of  the  first  Chicago  warehouse. 

Like  most  successful  firms,  the  house  of  Birkenstcin  had  a 
modest  beginning  and  its  expansion  resulted  from  square  dealing 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  The  business  was  originated  by 
Sigmund  Hirkenstein  in  1866.  In  1871  the  unpretentious  building 
which  housed  the  entire  business  was  destroyed  in  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire.  The  insurance  companies  were  unable  to  make  good 
the  loss,  but  with  only  a  good  name  and  an  indomitable  will 
Siginund  Birkenstein  paid  his  debts  and  started  again.  In  1890 
he  purchased  his  partner's  interest  and  continued  alone  until  in 
1890"  his  son,  Louis,  became  a  partner  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  S.  Birkenstein  &  Son.  In  succeeding  years  his  sons, 
Harry,  -Mbert  and  Milton,  were  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  be- 
came .S.  Birkenstein  &  Sons.  Sigmund  Birkenstein  died  in  1900, 
but  the  sons  have  continued  to  develop  the  business,  and  in  1919 
the  firm  vvai  incorporated  to  enable  many  faithful  employes  to 
share  its  success  by  acfjuiring  stock. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  Louis  Birkenstein,  presi- 
dent;  Harry  Birkenstein,  vice-president;  Albert  Birkenstein,  sec- 
retary: Milton  Birkenstein,  treasurer,  who,  together  with  Jesse 
Long,  manager  of  the  New'  York  office,  constitute  the  board  of 
directors. 


PRICE  GUARANTY  ON  RUBBER  GOODS 

The  Federal  Trade  Cominission  at  Washington  recently  heard 
representatives  of  manufacturing  interests  in  a  discussion  of  the 
trade  practice  of  a  guaranty  against  price  decline.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  custom  tended  to  make  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer  because  of  its  stabilizing  effect  on  markets.  M.  E. 
Clark  declared  the  rubber  industrv-.  of  which  he  was  spokesman, 
unable  to  operate  eft'ectively  without  use  of  the  guaranty.  He 
said  that  55  out  of  69  of  the  principal  tire  and  rubber  manufac- 
turers employ  it  because  of  the  seasonal  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  because  dealers  will  not  accept  the  risk  unless  they 
have  assurance  that  prices  will  remain  at  or  above  the  level  at 
which  the  purchase  was  made.  Mr.  Clark  asserted  that  prac- 
tically all  manufacturers  of  motor  tires  had  been  compelled  to 
make  refunds  to  their  dealers  under  the  guaranty  contracts  when 
the  slump  in  the  markets  came  last  year,  and  in  his  belief,  as 
a  result  of  the  guarant\',  the  consumer  had  obtained  the  benefit 
of  lower  prices  much  sooner  than  had  the  dealers  been  loaded  up 
rii  high-])riced  stocks  on  which  they  must  carry  their  loss  alone. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    THE    EAST   AND    SOUTH 
By   Our   Regular  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN  NOTES 

THE  Cutler-Ham.mer  Manxfacturing  Co.,  Mii.wArKEE.  Wis- 
consin, has  recently  acquired  the  property  at  137th  street  and 
Southern  Boulevard,  New  York  City,  as  an  additional  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  "Thermoplax'  and  "Pyroplax"  molded  electrical 
insulation.  The  live-story  building  on  this  property  has  been  com- 
pletely equipped  with  presses  for  this  work.  When  working  at 
capacity  the  new  plant  will  have  an  output  equal  to  the  company's 
insulation  plant  in  Milwaukee,  which  has  been  running  two  shifts 
day  and  night  for  the  past  three  years.  The  New  York  plant 
will  take  care  of  the  company's  eastern  business  and  is  in  charge 
of  F.  J.  Boiler,  formerly  of  the  Milwaukee  insulation  department. 

George  R.  Sweeney,  George  W.  Snififen,  and  Charles  R. 
Sweeney  have  formed  a  crude  rubber  brokerage  partnership  to 
be  known  as  Sweeney,  Sniffen  &  Sweeney,  with  offices  at  24 
Stone  street.  New  York  City. 

Wallace  L.  Gough,  india  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata,  has 
reestablished  his  office  at  12  State  street.  New  York  City. 

The  Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  recently  removed 
its  eastern  and  export  department  in  New  York  City  from  17 
West  42d  street  to  S  Columbus  Circle.  M.  A.  Pearson  is  the 
sales  engineer  in  charge. 

Henry  F.  Lodge,  the  well  known  specialist  in  white  barytes, 
has  become  associated  with  the  J.  C.  Finck  Mineral  Milling  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  will  be  located  with  E.  M.  &  F.  Waldo, 
eastern  sales  agents  for  the  Finck  company,  whose  offices  are  at 
11   Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Netherlands  Corporation  for  Oversea  Trade  announces  its 
removal  from  135  Front  street  to  44  Beaver  street.  New  York 
City. 

The  .Alliance  Tire  Company  has  removed  to  larger  quarters  at 
215  West  End  avenue,  near  70th  street.  New  York  City. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  will  be  held  December  7-10,  1920,  at  the 
Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  39th  street.  New  York 
City.  Transportation  and  its  problems  will  be  the  keynote  of 
the  meeting  and  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  important  phases 
by  experts. 

The  Tireheal  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  was  recently  incorpo- 
rated, has  offices  at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City.  It  manu- 
factures 'Tireheal."  a  preparation  used  to  heal  punctures  in  auto- 
mobile, motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires.  The  officers  are :  V.  S. 
tiavito,  president ;  I".  Troncoso,  vice-president ;  Javier  Pina,  treas- 
urer, and  David  R.  W.  Arscott,  secretary. 

The  Powertown  Tire  Corporation,  whose  home  office  is  at  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  has  established  a  factory  branch  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Powertown  cord  tires  at  434  West  Main  street, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Spencer  B.  Bedell  is  manager  of  the 
new  branch. 

PENNSYLVANIA   NOTES 

The  Shenango  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  erecting  a  plant  60  by 
262]/i  feet  at  Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  manufacture  of 
"Shcnco"  quality  test  cord  tires  and  tubes.  The  building  will 
be  one-  and  two-story  with  basement,  of  concrete,  brick  and 
steel  fireproof  construction  and  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
most  modem  and  efficient  rubber  plants  in  the  country.  The 
total  estimated  cost,  including  machinery,  will  be  $225,000.  The 
plant  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  not  later  than  May, 
1921.  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  tires  and  one 
thousand  tubes  per  day.  Officers  and  directors  of  the  company 
are  C.  E.  Shurtlifife,  president  and  general  manager;  C.  T.  Kin- 


ney, vice-president ;  W.  N.  Raach,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  H.  J. 
lIutT.  and  B.  L.  Eaton. 

The  Wyoming  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
has  recently  reorganized  and  has  purchased  the  Perma-Loc  Manu- 
facturing Co.  It  is  the  company's  intention  to  expand  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Perma-Loc  and  it  is  now  doubling  its  selling  force. 

The  Sure-Foot  Heel  &  Rubber  Co.,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  capitalized  for  $150,000,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  manufacture  a  detachable  rubber  heel  invented 
l)y  S.  F.  Snyder,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  cor- 
poration. Other  officers  of  the  company  are  O.  J.  McNitt,  presi- 
dent ;  H.  T.  Weaver,  vice-president ;  R.  M.  McKay,  general 
manager.  The  directors  include,  besides  these  officials,  P.  B.  Rice, 
W.  E.  Pitts  and  Henry  Scharf,  Sr.  The  company  has  a  large 
brownstone  factory  building  situated  beside  the  tracks  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Western  Maryland  railroads.  Ma- 
chinery has  already  been  installed  with  a  capacity  of  200  gross 
of  heels  per  day,  and  the  general  manager  reports  a  large  demand. 

.Allen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  510  Hamilton  street.  -Mlentown, 
Pennsylvania,  reports  that  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant  at 
Bachman  Terrace  has  been  completed  and  practically  all  the  ma- 
chinery installed.  The  second  unit  is  under  roof  and  will  soon  be 
completed. 

The  L'nited  States  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  expects  to  have  the  first  unit  of  its  plant  at  Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania,  in  operation  about  January  1,  1921.  A  large  force 
of  men  is  at  work  installing  the  equipment  which  includes  rubber 
machinery  of  the  latest  type.  The  plant  will  be  run  by  electrical 
power,  steam  being  used  only  to  cure  the  rubber  and  heat  the 
plant  in  cold  weather.  The  plant  in  Kittanning  will  be  the  largest 
of  the  company's  three  plants  when  all  the  units  are  built  and 
will  handle  all  business  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  moved  its  Philadelphia  office, 
sales,  sample  and  stockrooms  from  its  former  location  to  509 
Market  street,  where  several  floors  of  that  building  are  now 
occupied. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  pumping  station  and  rubber 
cement  building  for  the  Traveler  Rubber  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  company  manufactures  automobile  tires,  and  re- 
cently completed  its  main  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000. 

SOUTHERN   NOTES 

.\t  a  stockholders'  meeting  of  The  Dixie  Rubber  Co.,  766  Ran- 
dolph Building,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  new  set  of  directors  was 
elected  as  follows:  R.  J.  Williams,  John  H.  McBee,  Robert  M. 
Newton,  A.  B.  Reese,  R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Dr.  B.  F.  McNeal,  C.  B. 
Box,  Dr.  R.  B.  Crisler  and  W.  H.  Powell.  William  J.  Green, 
who  is  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  reports  the  stockholders  to 
lie  well  pleased  with  the  future  prospects  of  the  company. 

Claude  Hartwell  has  been  made  special  factory  sales  represen- 
tative of  the  International  India  Rubber  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  in  charge  of  Indiana,  Southern  Ohio,  Southern 
Illinois,  and  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hart- 
well  has  a  long  and  successful  record  as  a  tire  salesman,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  close  personal  acquaintance  with  the  majority  of 
tire  buyers  in  the  territory  he  is  taking  over. 

F.  J.  Sellers  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  of  the 
International  India  Rubber  Corporation.  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
to  cover  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  .Mabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Louis  dotting,  general  export  manager  of  The  Gordon  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio,  has  left  for  a  trip  of  several  weeks 
in  Old  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Mr.  Getting  will  establish  a  branch 
of  the  company's  export  department  in  Mexico  City,  and  vvill 
return  via  Cuba  where  he  will  remain  for  some  time  to  attend 
to  the  company's  increasing  business  in  that  island. 
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HISTORY   OF  THE   THERMOID   RUBBER   COMPANY 

T^HE  sTORv  01  the  growth  ol  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  begins' 
*■  in  March.  1876.  with  the  purchase  by  .Allen  Magowan,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Whitehead  Brothers  Rubber  Co.,  of  a 
triangular  bit  of  farm  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Trenton,  approxi- 
mately forty  acres  in  e.\tent.  Mr.  Mafeowan  was  far-seeing  in 
his  purchase,  and  four  years  later  he  resigned  his  position  and 
together  with  Frank  A.  Magowan  and  Spencer  Alpau^h,  founded 
the  firm  of  .Magowan,  .\Ipaugh  and  Magowan,  manufacturers 
of  rubber,  each  of  the  three  partners  having  an  equal  share. 
The  triar.gular  piece  of  farm  land  became  the  site  of  tlieir  two 
small  buildings.  The  whole  factory  was  only  as  large  as  the 
present  brake  lining  and  calender  departments  of  the  Thermoid 
Co.,  but  excellence  of  products,  not  size  of  plant,  is  what  builds 
firm  reputations,  and  the  new  company's  belting,  hose,  car  springs 
and  bumpers,  packing,  valves,  and  wringer  rolls  became  well 
known,   bringing  deserved   success. 

A  few  years  later  the  company  built  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  carriage  cloth  and  maintained  it  as  the  Empire 
Rubber    Co.      They    afterwards    hoiight    the    plant    of    the    Star 


radiator  hose,  rubber  bumpers  and  the  like.  Increased  produc- 
tion demanded  additional  floor  space  and  in  1915  and  1916  new 
liuildings  were  added,  including  a  two-story  structure  for  the 
hose  and  Thermoid- Hardy  disk  departments.  Other  buildings 
have  followed,  until  at  present  the  plant  stands  as  shown  in 
the   illustration. 

Backing  a  trade  mark  with  the  lirm's  integrity  based  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  been  further  estab- 
lished by  a  spirit  of  cooperation  throughout  the  entire  organiza- 
tion that  enables  it  to  face  the  future  with  increasing  optimisra 


Pi..\.\T  OF  THE   Thermoid   Rubber   Comp.^ny,   Trenton,  New   Jersey 


.Rubl,cr  Co.,  moved  the  machinery  of  the  Empire  works  there, 
absorbed  the  business,  and  added  mechanical  rubber  goods  and 
later  bicycle  tires  to  their  line.  About  this  time  Mr.  Alpaugh 
sold  his  interests  to  the  Magowans  and  the  company  became 
known  as  the  Trenton  Rubber  Works.  In  1881  the  concern  was 
incorporated  as  the  Trenton  Rubber  Co.  The  purchase  of  the 
Hamilton  Rubber  Co.  in  the  early  9(ys  enabled  the  Magowans 
practically  to  monopolize  the  rubber  business  in  Trenton. 

Every  business  suffers  reverses,  however,  and  in  1895  and  the 
two  years  following,  one  failure  was  weathered  and  a  second 
occurred.  The  Trenton  Rubber  Co.  was  sold  to  the  Stokes' 
interests,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  under  which  it  was  incor|X)rated.  September  7, 
1897.  Under  the  new  ownership  and  management  the  company 
continued  to  grow,  the  most  important  addition  to  their  line  being 
asbestos  products.  The  popularity  of  the  company's  brake  lining 
increased  to  the  extent  where  it  became  necessary  to  manu- 
facture under  a  brand,  to  protect  both  trade  and  consumer.  The 
name  "Thermoid"  was  chosen,  a  derivative  from  the  Greek 
thermn  (hot),  because  the  brake  lining  had  demonstrate<l  its 
unique  resistance  to  heat.  This  trade  mark  became  so  well  known 
that  the  company  decided  to  adopt  it  as  a  firm  name,  and  in  July, 
1909,  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  became  the  Ther- 
moid  Rubber   Co. 

The  automobile  industry  having  given  the  most  positive  proof 
that  it  had  become  a  factor  in  transportation  and  had  come  to 
stay,  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.'s  expansion  policy  dic- 
tated  the   manufacture   of   such   accessories   as   tires   and    tubes. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    NEW    JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular   Correspondent 

TRENTON    NOTES 

THE  si.iMf  in  the  tire  industry  is  still  being  seriously  felt  at 
the  Trenton  factories,  especially  where  tires  are  the  only 
product.  The  stock  rooms  of  the  plants  have  virtually  been 
cleaned  out  of  all  grades  of  tires  and  the  retail  stores  stocked  up. 
Rubber  manufacturers  do  not  expect,  however,  that  the  tire 
industry  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  activity  until  early  spring. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  laid  off  a  number  of  tire  makers,  while 
others  have  cut  down  the  working  hours  so 
that  employes  can  do  all  their  work  by  day- 
light, and  find  this  a  better  plan  than  laying 
otT  tire  makers.  The  mechanical  end  of  the 
rubber  industry  is  holding  its  own  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  brisk  during  the  winter.  The 
slackening  i-.p  in  business  also  affects  the 
plants  where  hard  rubber  goods  are  manu- 
factured. 

.\  number  of  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers 
were  represented  in  the  rubber  divisions  of  the 
l>ig  iwlitical  parades  held  in  Trenton,  both  before 
and  after  election.     The  United  &  Globe  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufac- 
turing   Co.    had    the    largest    turnouts.      The 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Esse.x  Rubber  Co.,  and 
the  Scmple  Rubber  Co.,  had  many  floats  in  the 
line.      The    girl    employes   of  the    Essex   com- 
pany,   dressed    in    white,    paraded    and    sang 
political  songs.     John  S.  Broughton,  president 
of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  and  Robert  J.  Stokes,  secretary 
of  the  Thermoid   Rubber  Co.   were  members  of  the   Republican 
committee  in   charge   of  the   parade. 

Frederick  W.  Bechtel,  for  eighteen  years  associated  with  the 
Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  as  a  mechanical 
engineer,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the 
Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  also  of  Trenton.  The 
employes  of  the  Einpire  company  gathered  in  the  main  office 
of  the  company  and  presented  Mr.  Bechtel  with  a  handsome 
gold  watch  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  Ijy  them. 
The  Department  of  Rubber  Technology  of  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial .\rts  of  the  city  of  Trenton  announces  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures  by  William  F.  Zimnierii,  Ph.D.,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Howe  Rublier  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  formerly  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  in  charge  of  the  course  in  rubber  chemistry  at  the 
.Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  course  will  cover  the 
history,  theory  and  practice  of  the  rubber  industry'  and  is 
intended  for  all  in  the  rubber  industry  without  technical  training 
who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  of 
rubber.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February  and 
questions  and  discussions  will  follow  each  lecture.  For  details, 
address  Frank  F.  Frederick,  director,  The  School  of  Industrial 
.^rts,  Trenton,   New  Jersey. 

A  verdict  of  $14,630  has  been  awarded  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  to  the  John  E.  Thropp  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  against 
the  Hardman  Rubber  Corporation,  \ew  Brunswick.  The  Thropp 
company   sued   to   recover   the   purchase   price   of   equipment    for 
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making  tires  furnished  the  Hardman  company.  The  Ilardman 
company  contended  that  the  apparatus  was  not  usable  and  filed 
a  counter  claim.     Judge  Bodine  dismissed  the  counter  claim. 

Sydney  J.  McCabe,  connected  with  the  Pocono  Rubber  Cloth 
Co.,  Trenton,  has  removed  to  Trenton  from  Leechburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  purchased  the  West  State  street  residence  of  William 
G.  Zimmerman,  vice-president  of  the  Zee-Zee  Rubber  Co.,  of  Vard- 
villc. 

The  Economy  Tire  Store  has  opened  an  establishment  at  156 
East  F"ront  street,  Trenton,  with  George  MacTighc  as  general 
manager. 

The  Grizzly  Rubber  Co.  has  opened  a  store  at  576  Perry  street, 
Trenton,  and  announces  that  a  Grizzly  tube  will  be  given  free 
with  the  purchase  of  every  tire. 

John  O.  Bigelovv,  786  Broad  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who 
was  recently  appointed  by  the  United  States  courts  as  receiver 
for  the  Trent  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  asked  creditors  of  the 
company  to  present  their  claims.  Mr.  Bigelow  intimates  that  the 
Trent  Rubber  Co.  is  solvent. 

The  executive  and  sales  offices  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manu- 
facturing Co.  are  now  located  at  its  factory  in  Trenton. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NEW  JERSEY   NOTES 

A  questionnaire  has  been  mailed  by  Warren  C.  King,  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Council  of  New  Jersey,  to  more  than  2,000 
manufacturers,  including  the  various  rubber  concerns,  with  the 
request  that  the  manufacturers  take  a  vote  on  the  following: 
"Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  daylight  saving  by  moving  the 
clock  forward  for  one  hour  March  31  and  returning  to  standard 
time  on  October  30  each  year?"  In  his  letter  to  the  manufacturers 
President  King  said : 

"Advocates  of  daylight  saving  have  urged  that  it  would  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  factory  workers.  We  have  had  two  years' 
experience  and  the  advantage  is  still  a  question.  There  has 
never  been  a  vote  taken  on  this  important  matter  among  the 
employes  of  the  factories  and  the  Manufacturers'  Coimcil  feels 
that  the  opinion  of  the  employes  should  be  obtained  to  determine 
once  and  for  all  their  desire  to  have  daylight  saving  continued 
during  the  summer  months." 

The  store  of  the  Star  Tire  Exchange,  229  Broad  street,  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  was  damaged  recently  by  fire  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $15,000.  The  stock  of  the  store  amounted  to  $35,- 
000,  but  some  of  the  tires  were  saved. 

The  Atlantic  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  has  purchased  a  site  on  Mediterranean  avenue, 
where  it  will  erect  at  once,  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes, 
a  modern  plant  having  a  capacity  of  about  400  tires  and  500  tubes 
per  day. 

Judge  Freeman  Woodbridge,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
has  handed  down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  theft  insurance  paid 
on  a  tire  must  be  returned  to  the  insurance  company  in  the  case 
of  recovery  of  the  tire.  The  owner  of  a  machine  at  New  Bruns- 
wick had  a  valuable  tire  stolen  from  his  machine,  and  an  insur- 
ance company  adjusted  the  loss  with  him.  It  was  later  learned 
that  the  tire  had  been  stolen  as  a  joke  and  subsequently  the  in- 
surance company  demanded  the  return  of  the  money. 

John  Tenney,  president  of  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  been  made  a  director  of  the  Hysig  Co.,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey.  This  company  contemplates  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Hysig  signal  for  motor 
cars. 

De  Mattia  Brothers,  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of 
rubber  mill  machinery,  have  had  plans  prepared  for  a  mezzanine 
floor  type  building  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  to 
be  erected  adjacent  to  the  present  foundry  at  Clifton.  Actual 
operation  on  the  addition  will  be  postponed  until  general  con- 
ditions become  somewhat  more  settled. 


The  XoCeem  Rubber  Corporation,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has 
the  following  officers ;  president,  Harry  S.  Quick ;  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  W.  L.  Fairchild ;  treasurer,  Edward  S. 
McGrath;  secretary,  Avery  McDougall.  It  manufacturers  the 
'XoCecm"  corrugated  red  cord  inner  tube. 

The  Stockton  Rubber  Co.,  Stockton,  New  Jersey,  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  owing  to  .shortness  of  working  capital.  The  plant  of  this 
company  is  at  present  in  firsi-class  condition  and  ready  to  resume 
operation. 

The  Rubbcrset  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  intends  to  erect  a 
one-story  machine  shop  at  its  Wilson  avenue  plant  to  conform 
with  the  general  type  of  buildings  now  at  this  plant.  The  com- 
pany reports  its  machine  .shop  requirements  have  become  so 
great  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  shop  at  this  factory  as 
well  as  the  large  machine  shop  at  the  Ferry  street  plant. 

Employes  of  Brighton  Mills,  Inc.,  Passaic,  New  j'ersey,  have 
erected  a  fitting  memorial  to  their  coworkers  who  died  in  the 
World  War.  The  monument,  placed  on  a  mound  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Passaic  plant,  is  a  finely  proportioned  two-ton  boulder 
bearing  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  following  inscription:  "Dedi- 
cated to  the  men  of  the  Brighton  Mills  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  1917— The  World  War— 1919.  Harry  Miller,  Neil 
Visbeck,  Stephen  Patrick,  Richard  Goggin,  Jacob  Halpern. 
Erected  by  their  co-workers."  The  dedicatory  services  were 
held  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  and  were  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  workers  in  both  plants  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  five  men  to  whose  memory  the  stone  has  been  erected. 
The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  dedication  consisted  of 
William  A.  McCann.  John  R.  Meader  and  Edmund  Scnnert. 

WATSON-STILLMAN   CO.    REWARDS   LONG   SERVICE 

On  November  1  the  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
rubljer  machinery,  Aldene,  New  Jersey,  conferred  souvenirs  of 
service  on  eight  men  who  have  been  identified  continuously  with 
the  firm  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  A  watch  fob  was 
presented  to  Carl  Wigtel  and  suitably  inscribed  gold  watches 
were  presented  to  Walter  Watson,  William  Graudorf,  T.  W. 
Hammond,  A.  D.  Carnes,  J.  Hardy,  William  Koshwitz,  William 
Meily  and  C.  J.  Wessels  as  tokens  of  appreciation. 

Walter  Watson,  a  skilled  machinist  and  brother  of  the  late 
Thomas  Watson,  completed  his  fiftieth  year  on  that  day  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  long  and  faithful  services  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  check  for  $1,000  accompanied  by  appropriate  reso- 
lutions in  which  it  was  stated  that  on  Mr.  Watson's  voluntary 
retirement  from  employment  the  company  would  pay  him  $65 
per  month  during  his  life,  and  on  his  death  $50  per  month  to 
his  wife  during  her  life.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  has  been 
framed  and  placed  in  the  company's  offices  and  a  handsome  eight- 
page  brochure  devoted  exclusively  to  the  day's  events  has  been 
printed. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

BOSTON   NOTES 

THE  REPRESENTAVIVES  of  the  rubber  trade  present  at  the  regular 
Fall  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  New  England  Shoe  Whole- 
salers' Association,  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  on  October  27, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rubber  footwear  industry  is  destined 
to  be  more  prosperous  than  ever.  That  although  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  prices  of  all  commodities  must  be  reduced,  the 
rubber  companies  themselves  have  not  yet  reached  that  question, 
partly  because  rubber  footwear  prices  have  never  advanced  any- 
where as  much  as  those  of  leather  footwear.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
advances  in  rubber  and  canvas  footwear  have  been  only  between 
27  and  30  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years.  It  was  stated  that  during 
the  past  10  or  15  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
demand  for  fabric  footwear.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  canvas  footwear  is  now  about  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cost, 
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as  compared  with  21  per  cent  prior  to  the  war.  Tlie  cost  of  crude 
rul)her  has  declined  to  11  per  cent,  compared  with  25  per  cent 
before  the  war.  while  the  cost  of  fahrics  is  27  per  cent  against  11 
per  cent  formerly. 

.\.  S.  Carlton,  for  many  years  coimccted  with  Seaver  &  Co., 
has  become  associated  with  the  Union  Chemical  Co.,  21  Hay- 
market  square.  Boston,  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Carlton  is  consid- 
ered an  expert  on  carbon,  lamp  and  bone  blacks  and  gladly  offers 
his  assistance  to  all  users  of  these  materials. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  The  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 
was  the  round  table  discussion  on  financial  questions  conducted  by 
Frank  .\.  \'anderlip,  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
and  formerly  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Tiic  two  sessions  of  this  conference  were  attended  by  over  three 
hundred  treasurers  of  member  concerns,  many  of  whom  joined 
in  the  discussion  and  plied  Mr.  Vanderlip  with  questions,  par- 
ticularly regarding  foreign  exchange  and  its  relation  to  indus- 
trial and  political  conditions  in  Europe. 

Mr.  \'andcrlip  referred  to  Frederic  C.  Hood's  idea  of  extending 
help  to  a  corporation  tliat  has  got  into  difficulties  as  one  of  the 
finest  ideas  expressed  in  American  finance. 

S.  M.  Beatty  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  Mr.  Beatty 
joined  the  Goodyear  forces  eight  years  ago,  handling  inside  sales 
at  Springfield  and  has  since  made  rapid  progress,  having  been 
successively  in  charge  of  the  Providence  branch,  manager  of  tlie 
Eastern  division  of  the  tire  department,  acting  also  as  instructor 
to  300  men  in  the  sales  school  teaching  Goodyear  policy,  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch,  and  district  manager  at  Indianapolis, 
in  charge  of  the  branches  at  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati, 
Da\-ton  and  Cleveland.  He  was  tendered  an  official  welcome 
when  he  took  up  his  new  duties. 

J.  Frederick  Jones  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  Portage  Tire  Co.  Mr.  Jones  was  previously  with 
the  Given  Tire  Co.  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  having  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  establishing  the  business  of  the  Gates  Tire  Co.  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

President  Louis  Grow,  of  the  Lmited  Motors  of  Xew  England, 
was  given  a  dinner  recently  at  the  Hotel  Victoria.  Boston,  by  his 
associates  in  the  trade.  George  R.  Green,  on  behalf  of  those  pres- 
ent, tendered  Mr.  Grow  a  substantial  gift.  President  Samuel 
Grow,  of  the  Grow  Tire  Co.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  tire 
situation. 

Joseph  F.  Dineen,  for  several  years  publicity  manager  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the  Motor  Truck  Club  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  headquarters  at  1  Beacon  street,  Boston.  He  will 
have  charge  of  a  monthly  magazine  that  will  be  sent  out  to  truck 
owners  in  Massachusetts  and  also  represent  the  club  at  all  legis- 
lative and  municipal  hearings.  Mr.  Dineen  is  well  fitted  for  this 
work,  owing  to  his  previous  connection  with  the  Goodrich  com- 
pany, where  he  edited  their  house  organ  Pep,  and  also  his  several 
years'  experience  with  the  automobile  department  of  one  of  the 
Boston  newspapers. 

Guy  Niles,  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
recently  announced  that  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  prices  for 
Lee  tires,  sales  have  advanced  more  than  400  per  cent.  More  than 
30  local  dealers  were  added  to  the  Boston  agency  within  two 
weeks. 

Walter  Martin,  secretary  and  purchasing  agent  of  Everlastik, 
Inc.,  Boston,  together  with  his  father,  returned  recently  from  a 
two-months'  vacation  trip  in  England. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MASSACHUSETTS  NOTES 

W.  B.  Laighton,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  VVatcrtown,  who  left 
for  the  Far  F.ist  the  middle  of  last  August,  is  expected  to  land  in 


Seattle  about  December  IS.  His  trip  was  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  conditions  in  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Singapore, 
India,  Siberia,  Manchuria  and  Hawaii. 

The  Avon  Sole  Co.,  Avon,  has  begun  production  on  a  large 
scale  of  a  waterproof  rubber  slip  to  take  the  place  of  the  rawhide 
slips  which  are  often  put  in  shoes  to  make  them  waterproof. 
Many  firms  are  now  using  this  new  method  of  waterproofing  their 
winter  shoes.  The  new  slip  is  economical  and  serviceal)le,  giving 
the  shoe  resiliency  and  a  beautiful  finish  to  the  edge  of  the  sole. 
The  material  is  supplied  in  both  the  white  and  tan  shades  and  is 
made  up  into  blocks,  if  manufacturers  so  prefer  it,  and  can  be 
shaved  to  any  thickness  desired. 

Frederic  C.  Hood,  treasurer  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town:  William  H.  Gleason,  former  treasurer  of  the  Revere  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Chelsea:  Richard  H.  Rice,  manager  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  West  Lyini.  and  Edward  F.  Green,  treasurer  of  the 
Cronipton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  W'orcester,  were  among  the 
prominent  business  men  elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  The 
.Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  at  its  annual  meeting 
C^ctober  28. 

R.  S.  Quinby,  manager  of  the  service  department  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  W'atertown.  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  group 
insurance  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  outlining  the  plan  which  became  effective 
with  his  company  on  January  1,  1919. 

The  English  classes  for  employes  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  resumed  just  after  Columbus  Day 
in  a  new  class-room  especially  equipped  for  the  purpose.  Classes 
are  held  from  4.30  to  5.30  in  the  afternoon,  the  company  paying 
for  half  an  hour's  time  and  the  employes  standing  the  other  half. 

The  company's  new  restaurant  for  employes,  opened  early  in 
September,  is  now  serving  a  substantial  wholesome  luncheon  to 
about  three  hundred  persons  daily  at  prices  which  merely  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  and, service. 

An  interesting  new  system  of  payment  is  being  tried  out  in  the 
employes'  restaurant  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden. 
Instead  of  cash  payments,  as  formerly,  SO-cent  and  $2  tickets  are 
obtained  on  a  slip  signed  by  department  foremen,  the  amount 
being  deducted  from  the  week's  pay. 

The  Converse  Benefit  Association  opened  its  winter  season  of 
social  activities  at  Mystic  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  October  24 
with  a  motion  picture  and  vaudeville  show  in  which  the  amateur 
theatrical  talent  of  the  factory  rivaled  that  of  professional  per- 
formers. The  event  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reception  to  new 
members. 

A  suggestion  system  has  been  put  into  effect  in  the  factory  of 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Those  with  ideas  for 
changes  and  improvements  are  asked  to  write  them  on  special 
blanks,  seal,  and  deposit  them  in  the  box  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  will  llicn  be  collected  and  passed  upon  by  a  commit- 
tee. Good  ideas  which  have  a  money  value  will  be  rewarded 
with  cash,  l-'oremen  and  others  whose  duties  are  maintaining 
and  improving  efficient  shop  practice  are  not  allowed  to  participate. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  has  employed  a  specialist 
to  examine  the  eyes  of  employes,  not  only  for  accidents,  but  for 
glasses.  He  will  make  the  same  thorough  examination  that  he 
does  in  his  private  practice  and  will  also  see  that  glasses  are  fitted 
properly.  I  "or  this  examination  the  charge  will  be  $1.50,  which  is 
$3. .50  less  than  the  regular  fee.  The  company  is  to  bear  this  dif- 
ference in  expense.  Arrangements  are  also  made  so  that  the 
glasses  can  be  purchased  at  a  10  per  cent  reduction. 

The  general  safety  committee  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  .Andover, 
Massachusetts,  is  arranging  for  a  series  of  moving  pictures  deal- 
ing with  safety  subjects.  Excellent  results  are  being  accomplished 
by  the  company's  new  organization  for  safety,  and  although  the 
mills  of  the  company  have  always  been  remarkably  free  from 
accident,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  safety  condi- 
tions, owing  to  the  careful  inspection  by  the  workmen's  commit- 
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tee,  and  the  prompt  attention  by  the  general  committee. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Mutual  Relief  Association,  an  insurance  or- 
ganization by  and  for  the  employes  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co., 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  is  nearing  the  completion  of  its  most 
successful  year,  the  treasurer  reporting  a  large  surplus.  Because 
of  the  amount  of  available  funds  and  the  increasing  interest  among 
the  employes,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  death 
benefit. 

To  expedite  the  reading  of  the  more  important  trade  and  busi- 
ness magazines  and  publications,  the  foremen  and  executives  of 
the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  groups  which  vi-ill  receive  the  various  publications  in 
rotation.  This  movement  is  in  line  with  that  of  many  other  busi- 
ness organizations  which  realize  the  value  to  employes  of  a 
knowledge  of  general  trade  conditions. 


ACTIVE    HEAD    OF  THE   TYER  RUBBER   CO. 


FREDERICK  H.  Jones,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  the  unique  record 
of  thirty-six  years'  continuous  service  with  this  company.  Born 
in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1867,  he  secured  his 
early  education  at  the  public 
schools  in  that  town.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  as 
office  clerk,  and  so  well  did  he 
apply  himself,  that  he  was  suc- 
cessively advanced  to  the  posi- 
tions of  bookkeeper,  salesman, 
sales  manager  and  then  to  the  ex- 
ecutive positions  which  he  now 
holds. 

Afr.  Jones  is  interested  in  nu- 
merous other  enterprises,  being  at 
the  present  time  a  director  in  the 
Andover  National  Bank,  Merri- 
mack  Mutual   Fire  Insurance   Co., 


Cambridge  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 


F'reuerick  H.  Jones 


Co.,  Andover  Press,  Hamilton  Emery  &  Corundum  Co.,  Mechan- 
ical Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  Also  he 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Andover   Savings   Bank. 

In  addition  to  his  many  business  interests  Mr.  Jones  linds  time 
to  devote  to  agriculture,  and  he  has  a  farrri  in  Andover,  a  few 
miles  from  his  residence.  He  also  has  an  all-year  home  in  Hig- 
ganum,  Connecticut,  where  he  spends  many  week-ends.  His 
favorite  sports  are  golf,  fishing  and  mountain  climbing. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  several  commercial  associations, 
clubs  and  fraternal  organizations,  including  The  Rubl)er  .\sso- 
ciation  of  .\merica,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  .•\utomobile 
.Association,  Meadow  Brook  Golf  Club.  Belmont  Spring  Country 
Club,  North  Andover  Country  Club,  Merrimack  Valley  Country 
Club,  Wild  Goose  Club,  Harmony  Club,  Maine  Club,  Boston 
City  Club,  Middlesex  Club  and  Masonic  lodges. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    RHODE   ISLAND 
By  Our  Repular  Correspondent 

THE  PROSPECTS  for  the  next  few  months  among  the  plants  manu- 
facturing rubber  goods  in  Rhode  Island  are  far  from  encour- 
aging, according  to  the  reports  received  during  the  last  fortnight 
or  so.  Not  only  have  several  of  the  largest  textile  concerns  that 
manufacture  fabrics  for  tires  materially  curtailed  their  produc- 
tion, but  the  plants  of  subsidiary  concerns  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  have  also  gone  on  short  time  schedules.  This  curtail- 
ment by  these  large  manufacturing  establishments  affects  the 
entire    industrial    interests    of   the    State    and    already   the   effects 


of  even  partial  closing  of  these  mills  are  being  keenly  felt  by 
hundreds  of  operatives  and  their  families. 

.\ccording  to  officials  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  curtailment  of  production  at  the  big  plant 
will  be  necessary  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  curtailment 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  orders  in  both  the  wire  and  shoe 
divisions,  and  will  affect  more  than  4,600  employes,  600  of  whom 
are  in  the  wire  division.  George  E.  Shaw,  superintendent  of 
production  of  the  wire  division,  stated  early  in  the  month  in 
the  Keds  Li-je  Wire,  the  factory  newspaper  that  several  depart- 
ments in  the  wire  division  will  work  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week.  Beginning  the  first  week  in  the  month,  all  manufac- 
turing and  maintenance  departments  commenced  on  the  five-day 
schedule,  reducing  to  eight  hours  as  fast  as  possible.  The  eight- 
hour  feature,  however,  was  not  possible  in  the  Keds  division 
until  after  November  15.  All  manufacturing  and  maintenance 
dei)artmcnts  were  closed  Thursday,  Armistice  Day,  remaining 
closed  until  the  following  Monday.  The  plant  was  also  closed 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
This  schedule,  however,  did  not  affect  office  clerks  and  factory 
clerks. 

The  wringer  department  of  The  American  Wringer  Co.,  Woon- 
socket,  Rhode  Island,  was  closed  Saturday,  November  20,  to  re- 
main shut  down  until  December  6.  General  business  depres- 
sions and  market  conditions  were  held  as  responsible.  While 
this  department  has  not  been  running  full,  approximately  600 
workers  are  affected  at  this  time.  The  mechanical  roll  depart- 
ment is  kept  in  operation.  Announcement  was  made  by  the 
management  that,  due  to  the  readjustment  period  which  the  coun- 
try is  facing  at  present,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reduce 
the  wholesale  prices  on  the  product  of  the  company,  and  it  is 
felt  that  this  may  result  in  better  conditions  and  bring  alxiut  more 
orders   for  wringers  and  Jhus  improve  conditions. 

The  James  P.  Allen  Co.,  Inc.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  braids  at  90  Bayley  street,  Pautucket,  Rhode  Island,  is  re- 
moving to  Dixfield,  Maine,  where  a  new  factory  has  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  concern.  The  new  plant  will  employ  from  75 
to  UX)  persons. 

Employes  of  the  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.  dedicated  the  new 
mill  addition  to  the  company's  plant  on  Pawtucket  avenue,  Paw- 
tucket,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  night  of  October  29,  with  a  Hal- 
lowe'en costume  party.  There  was  a  grand  march  at  9.30  o'clock 
and  a  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  dancers  appearing  in  costumes. 
The  new  addition  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  occasion  and 
the  interior  decorations  were  in  keeping  with  the  harvest  season. 

PROVIDENCE    NOTES 

The  I'nited  States  Rubber  Co.  has  just  purchased  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  Sprague  street.  Provi- 
dence, containing  approximately  10,000  square  feet  of  land.  This 
is  adjacent  to  the  property  of  the  Mechanical  Fabric  Co. 

The  Davol  Rubber  Co.  Mutual  Benefit  Association  held  its 
second  annual  dance  on  Friday  evening,  November  19,  at  the 
Girls'  City  Club,  Providence,  an  orchestra  providing  the  music. 
The  affair,  which  was  well  attended,  was  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  L.  P.  Williams  as  floor  director,  .Allan  D. 
McQuarrie  as  assistant,  and  Frederick  Kecnan,  Thomas  Ryan, 
Alfred  Goff,  -Frederick  Leach,  Miss  Nellie  Ward,  M'iss  .\nnie 
Reilly.  Miss  Annie  Kcegan  and  James  Shea. 

.\  new  fife  and  drum  corps  has  been  organized  from  among 
the  employes  at  the  plant  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island. 

.\ager  H.  Bense,  for  ten  years  general  storekeeper  at  the  fac- 
tory of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  O'Bannon  Corporation  at  West  Harrington.  Rhode  Island. 

In  furtherance  of  its  plan  of  extension  and  improvement  the 
Revere  Rubber  Co.  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
workshop  of  brick  and  concrete  to  front  on  Eagle  street.  Provi- 
dence. 
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Goodrich   Honors  Twenty-Year  Service  Men 


TiiiRTY-EiGHT  vctcrans  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  who 
have  completed  twenty  years  of  service  with  the  company 
were  initiated  into,  the  Goodrich  20- Year  Service  Order  at  the 
Second  Annual  \'etcrans'  Banquet  and  Entertainment  held  in 
Akron,  October  26. 

Gold  service  pins  were  presented  to  the  veterans  following  the 
banquet,  which  was  attended  by  company  officials  and  the  175 
Goodrich  employes  who  last  year  became  members  of  the  honor 
order.  The  event  was  marked  by  addresses  by  VV.  O.  Ruther- 
ford, one  of  the  veterans  who  in  two  decades  rose  from  a  clerk- 
ship to  vice-presidency,  and  by  Bertram  G.  Work,  president,  and 
H.  K.  Raymond  and  C.  B.  Raymond,  vice-presidents. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  medals,  an  all-Goodrich  minstrel 
and  musical  entertainment  was  staged  to  show  how  the  spirit  of 


seven  stores.  Compare  that  with  today.  Now  the  company  is 
capitalized  at  more  than  $  100,000,(X)0.  its  sales  last  year  were 
$141.0(X),IHI0,  and  it  has  108  branches  and  88  foreign  agents.  We 
hope  that  when  the  members  of  this  class  lay  down  their  responsi- 
bilities, equally  great  additional   progress   will   have  been  made." 

Interesting  talcs  of  the  days  when  the  Goodrich  company  was 
a  "youngster"  organization  were  told  by  H.  K.  Raymond.  He 
kept  all  the  old  veterans  chuckling  over  humorous  reminiscences 
of  the  days  when  the  company  had  only  four  or  live  small  build- 
ings, and  everjone  knew  each  other. 

"More  than  10  per  cent  of  the  people  who  were  with  Goodrich 
20  years  ago,"  Mr.  Raymond  said,  "are  still  with  us.  That  is 
almost  a  world's  record.  It  speaks  volumes  both  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  workers  and  the  loyalty  of  the  company.     Loyalty  is  the 


•^1 

*?1 

Left  to  Right:  A.  E.  Roach,  William  Zeitler,  J.  Gilhoolev.  W.  O.  Rutherford,  George  Schwai.bach.  Earl  Hanna,  O.  Leemaster.  H.  F.  Gudehu 

Joe  Glatthar. 


Left  to  Right:   C.  H.  Smith,  Chicago;    J.  A.  Wright,  H.  E.  Boyer,  J.  A.  Kunkler,  H.  J.  Zimhekman;  E.  E.  Leach,  Boston;  H.  F.  Burgner,  C.  E. 

KiTTINGER,    H.  A.  BaUMAM. 


Left  to  Right:   G.  A.   Mealy,  \V.   D.   Holland,  W.  S.  Grove.   Harry  Cope.  .Toseth   .Sawyer;  (.).  K.   Butlfr.  Yokohama;  W.  C.  Lake,  William  Toiiey, 

J.   Shoemaker. 


Left  to  Right:  O.  T.  Sch\v\rtz, 


F.  Christensen,  A.  F.  Waldman,  C.  S. 

T.    W.    CULLEV,    Cl 


Goodrich  honors  its  veterans.  Percy  W.  Leavitt,  a  veteran  of 
40  years'  service,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  active  rubber  worker  in  the  United  States. 

In  accepting  the  medals  on  behalf  of  the  "new"  20-year  vet- 
erans, Mr.  Rutherford  told  of  the  progress  which  Goodrich  had 
made  during  the  last  two  decades,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  old-timers.  "In  1900,"  Mr.  Rutherford  said,  "the 
Goodrich  company  had  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  its  annual  sales 
were  about  $5,000,000,  its  employes  numbered   1,500,  and   it  had 


r.oNSBi'BY.  F.  F,.  Ri.ower,  Denni.s  Phelps,  Herbert  Plant,  John  Sawyer, 
:arles  Wilson. 

most  desirable  trait  in  human  nature.  There  is  no  question 
that  much  of  the  uncertainty  of  today  is  due  to  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  other  fellow.  When  things  are  readjusted  again,  the  true 
value  of  loyalty  will  be  again  evident." 

Branch  managers  and  representatives  from  Goodrich  branches 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  attended  the  banquet  and  entertain- 
ment Several  of  the  veterans  were  unable  to  attend  on  account 
of  now  being  stationed  in  foreign  countries.  Their  medals,  with 
congratulatory  cablegrams,   have  been   sent  to  them. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO 
By   Our   Regular   Correspondent 

AKRON   NOTES 

THE  WEEK  ended  November  14  will  In-  luld  niemorable  in  the 
annals  of  finances  and  industry  in  Akron,  the  rubber  center 
of  the  world.  During  the  week  the  reduction  of  tire  prices 
started,  and  within  three  days  had  run  its  limit,  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  announced  its  financial  readjustment  plan  and 
within  two  hours  of  this  announceinent  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  passed  a  dividend  upon  the  common  stock. 

The  first  factory  to  reduce  tire  prices  was  The  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  of  Kent,  which  announced  early  in  the  week  that  a 
cut  of  12J/$  per  cent  would  become  effective  immediately. 

Two  days  later,  while  officials  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  were 
ni  New  York  discussing  the  reduction  of  tire  prices.  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  made  public  a  new  scale  of  prices  in 
which  a  reduction  of  3  to  14  per  cent  was  apparent.  The  Miller 
Rubber  Co.  announcement  came  at  S  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  made  public  its  new  prices  showing  an 
average  decrease  approximating  12  to  13  per  cent  shortly  after 
8  o'clock  the  same  evening. 

Although  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  smaller  companies  have 
not  announced  decreases,  it  is  well  understood  that  most  of  them 
have  prepared  a  number  of  price  lists  and  the  ones  coming  closest 
to  the  prices  of  the  larger  companies  will  be  given  out  to  the 
public  within  a  few  days. 

The  long  looked  for  decrease  is  at  hand  and  it  is  now  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks  until  the  industry  will  know  definitely  if 
the  public  has  been  refusing  to  purchase  tires  until  the  prices  de- 
creased or  if  motorists  will  persist  in  putting  their  cars  up  for 
the  winter. 

Reports  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  show  that 
many  motorists  are  running  upon  tires  which  are  usually  dis- 
carded and  that  many  of  them  are  without  spares.  If  this  is  the 
case  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  the  so-called  large  surplus 
of  tires  wiped  out  by  the  public  within  a  few  weeks.  According 
to  figures  given  out  by  George  M.  Stadelman  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  only  one  surplus  tire  is  on  the  market  for 
every  automobile  in  the  country.  If  tire  users  have  been  holding 
off  for  lower  prices  they  will  be  able  to  take  up  this  surplus  very 
quickly  and  leave  the  market  ready  to  take  on  tires  now  being 
manufactured. 

The  passing  of  the  dividend  on  common  stock  is  looked  upon 
generally  as  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  Goodyear  directors. 
In  the  formal  letter  which  carried  the  announcement  the  directors 
stated  that  the  action  was  taken  to  conserve  the  company's  cash 
reserves. 

Although  it  naturally  hurts  the  pride  of  successful  industrial 
heads  to  be  compelled  to  pass  dividends,  the  action  of  the  Good- 
year directors  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  possible  step, 
because  actual  cash  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  at  present  and  the 
payment  of  the  dividend  would  have  taken  $1,500,000  from  the 
company's  cash  reserves.  This  money  can  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  business  at  this  time  and  therefore  Akron  bankers 
generally  look  upon  the  move  with  favor. 

The  refinancing  of  the  Goodyear  company,  which  gives  $25,- 
000,000  new  credits,  became  public  through  a  letter  written  to 
the  sales  department  by  L.  C.  Rockhill.  genera!  sales  manager,  in 
which  the  men  are  urged  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  get  business. 

The  inventories  of  the  completed  goods  of  the  company  have 
been  assigned  by  the  company  to  the  bankers  furnishing  the  loan, 
and  in  this  way  the  plant  is  left  unencumbered  and  the  manage- 
ment remains  in  the  present  hands. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  Goodyear  dividend  action  was  published, 
officials  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  announced  that  steps 
will  be  taken  immediately  to  increase  at  least  20  per  cent  the 
output   of  the   Akron    factories,   producing   motor   trucks   chiefly. 

If  development  for  future  business  and  for  a  greater  population 


can  he  looked  upon  as  showing  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  .\kron  in  the  stability  of  the  rubber  industry,  regardless  of 
the  thou>ands  of  rumors  which  have  emanated  from  the  city 
(luring  the  past  four  months,  then  the  verdict  is  "the  future  of 
the  business  is  good." 

The  people  of  .'\kron  were  asked  at  the  last  election  to  pass 
upon  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue  to  provide  much  needed  parks ; 
also  a  bond  issue  to  provide  an  elaborate  approach  to  a  $2,000,000 
viaduct  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  issue  was  clear  cut.  If  .-Xkron  is  not  to  grow  in  the  future, 
there  is  no  need  of  providing  parks  for  increasing  population  and 
the  approach  now  contemplated,  for  the  bridge  will  be  adequate. 
The  voters  clearly  understood  the  problem  and  approved  both 
bond  issues. 

No  other  interpretation  was  placed  upon  this  verdict  by  ,\kron 
business  mer,  than  that  the  rank  and  file  of  -Akron  people  look 
with  equanimity  on  the  future  of  the  industry,  especially  in  view 
of  the  election  having  restored  a  large  measure  of  confidence 
throughout  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  the  greatest  year  in  the  rubber  industry 
here.  Reports  from  factory  heads  indicate  that  the  business  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  will  amount  to  approximately 
$107,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $16,000,000  over  the  $91,- 
000.000  sales  record  of  last  year. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  will  do  more  than  $31,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $27,000,000  last  year,  atid  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
with  two  months'  business  to  be  heard  from,  has  unofficially 
stated  that  the  business  thus  far  this  year  exceeds  the  $140,000,000 
of  last  year. 

The  figures  for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  showing  an 
annual  business  of  $205,000,000,  an  increase  of  $38,000,000  over 
last  year,  have  been  officially  aimounced.  Thus  the  four  large 
industries  have  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  start  the  coming 
year. 

Reports  regarding  annual  sales  from  the  smaller  plants  are 
not  available,  but  they  have  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  drop 
in  fabric  and  crude  rubber  prices  and  their  business  should  show 
a  larger  percentage  of  gain  over  last  year  and  their  net  profits 
should  be  larger  proportionately  than  that  of  the  larger  com- 
panies,  because   their   inventory   shrinkage   will   be   smaller. 

Some  of  the  larger  companies  were  caught  with  large  supplies 
of  raw  material  on  their  hands  when  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  material  market,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  their  in- 
ventory reports.  The  smaller  companies,  as  a  rule,  did  not  have 
the  money  to  make  long-term  contracts  and  were  unable  to  buy 
lip  large  supplies,  with  the  result  that  they  were  able  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  purchase  cheaper  material. 

That  the  industries  of  Akron,  including  the  rubber  companies, 
have  done  more  business  during  the  twelve  months  ended  No- 
vember 1  than  during  any  previous  year,  was  shown  when  of- 
ficials of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  at  the  annual 
dinner  and  meeting,  November  18,  that  the  annual  survey  of  the 
Chamber  showed  total  sales  for  Akron  industries  of  $599,240,268, 
as  compared  with  $522,436,021  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  figures  gathered  annually  by  the  Chamber  at  present  in- 
clude figures  from  fourteen  rubber  factories  whose  sales  for  the 
present  year  have  increased  from  $427,341,611  in  1918-1919  to 
$545,812,311   for  the  present  year. 

The  pay-rolls  of  the  Akron  industries  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $143,330,572,  as  compared  with  $117,974,891  during  the  previous 
year.  The  survey  showed  that  an  average  of  72,397  men  and 
women  were  employed  in  Akron  during  the  year,  as  compared 
with  79.000  November  1,   1919. 

Reports  to  the  Chamber  show  that  the  banks  cleared  during 
the  year  $589,721,000;  that  $24,301,613  worth  of  building  permits 
were  issued,  including  4,621  homes  valued  at  $6,312,354;  that  the 
post  office  receipts  amounted  to  $1,195,380,  and  bank  deposits 
totaled  $72,165,195. 
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The  Goodyear  tiro  plant  has  rcsunioU  \v(irk  on  a  fivc-day-a-wcck 
basis,  producing  10,500  tires  and  13,500  tubes  a  day.  The  plant 
will  be  closed  for  one  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

Lilc'en  King,  advertising  manager  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  upon  his  return  from  an  e.\tended  trip  through  Eu- 
rope, said  he  believed  that  the  Old  World  will  becoine  a  great 
market  for  manufactured  rubber  products,  especially  tires,  within 
the  next  few  years.  Germany,  although  at  present  still  suffering 
from  the  results  of  the  war,  will  become  a  good  market  as  soon 
as  she  recovers,  he  said. 

The  Home  Owners'  Investment  Co.,  formed  by  Akron  rubber 
and  business  men  about  two  years  ago  to  build  homes  for  working- 
men  who  had  only  a  lot  and  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
home,  has  completed  406  homes  and  will  complete  its  first  pro- 
gram of  456  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Harvey  S.  Firestone, 
president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  president  of  the 
company.  Although  originally  $5,000,000  capital  stock  was  au- 
thorized, only  $2,100,000  has  been  issued.  In  the  future  the  com- 
pany will  invest  payments  upon  outstanding  mortgages  and  in- 
terest upon  these  in  building  additional  homes.  The  present 
financial  stringency  has  not  affected  the  company's  activities. 

The  drive  for  funds  for  the  Better  Akron  Federation,  which 
finances  22  Akron  welfare  agencies,  will  conduct  its  annual  cam- 
paign the  first  four  days  in  December,  according  to  T.  E.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  India  Rubber  Rcz'iew,  president.  The  goal  this  year 
will  he  $550,000,  as  compared  with  $1,500,000  last  year.  Last 
year's  budget  included  building  funds  which  will  not  be  included 
this  year. 

E.  C.  Vermillion,  for  the  past  year  director  of  Americanization 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  .Akron,  and  previously  director  of 
Americanization  for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  re- 
signed to  take  a  similar  position  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  tendered  a  public  reception  November  15  at  which  many  of 
Akron's  prominent  rubber  men  were  present. 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  is  one  of  the  youngest  officials  in 
the  rubber  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  oldest  in 
point  of  service.  He  registered  in  the  last  draft  during  the  war 
and  is  still  on  the  "near-side"  of  the  fifty-year  mark. 

As  proof  of  his  extended  work  in  the  rubber  industry,  Mr. 
Rutherford     now     proudly    wears    a    Goodrich    20-year    service 


.\kron   Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.'s  New  Addition 

pin.  He  completed  his  twentieth  year  this  fall  and  was  initiated 
into  the  Goodrich  20-year-Scrvice  Order  witli  thirty-eight  other 
"new"  20-year  veterans. 

Mr.  Rutherford  worked  up  to  his  present  position  from  the 
ranks,  winning  each  promotion  through  sheer  ability.  He  entered 
the  company's  employ  in  19(X)  in  a  minor  position  in  the  sales 
department. 


.\rlhur  W.  Doyle,  secretary  of  the  Doyle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
.•\kron,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  by  39,558 
Summit  County  Republicans  in  the  recent  election,  a  majority 
vote  exceeding  that  of  his  opponent  by  nearly  12,000. 

AKBOM    BVBBER    HOLD    It    MACHINE    CO.    EXPANDS 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  part  of  the  new 
addition  now  being  erected  at  the  plant  of  The  .Akron  Rub- 
ber Mold  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Ground  was  broken 
for   this  extension   about   six   months   a^rn   and   the  work  has 


A  Corner  of  the  .Akron  Rtbber  Mold  &  M.\chtne  Co.'s  Pl.\nt 

progressed  steadily  ever  since.  These  additional  quarters, 
with  the  installation  of  new  machinery,  will  approximately 
double  the  present  facilities  of  the  company,  which  already 
cover  more  than  75,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  new  building  will  be  of  the  most  approved  fireproof 
construction  throughout,  built  of  brick  and  tile,  with  saw- 
tooth roof,  giving  ample  light  in  all  parts  of  the  structure. 
A  new  power  house  has  also  been  built  for  heating  the  new 
plant,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  heating  system  of  the  pres- 
ent plant,  hot  water  boilers  of  Iiighest  efficiency  being 
installed. 

The  other  illustration  is  a  view  of  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.  that  was  taken  during 
the  middle  of  last  October,  which  is  significant,  as  its  reflects 
a  production  condition  not  popularly  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  tire  equipment  business  at  this  particular  period. 
The  company  numbers  among  its  patrons  a  great  many  of 
the  largest  rubber  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  country 
and  Canada,  and  its  slogan,  "Built  right  for  right  building," 
is   known   to   the   tire   manufacturer  everywhere. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES 

Xew  officials  at  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  plant,  Kent, 
Ohio,  include  E.  H.  Gorsuch,  formerly  with  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  w'ho  has  been  appointed  chief  chemist  to  succeed 
James  H.  McGachan,  and  I.  C.  Monroe,  appointed  assistant 
superintendent. 

The  advertising  account  of  The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  .Spring- 
field, Ohio,  has  recently  been  taken  over  by  The  Akron  Advertising 
Agency  Co.  The  present  extensive  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Victor  company  will  be  continued  along  new  and  original  lines, 
which  are  confidently  expected  to  attract  nation-wide  attention. 

Charles  S.  Spies,  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
ofiice  of  The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  company  and  is  now  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  The  Toycraft  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  which 
specializes  exclusively  in  toy  balloons  for  the  trade  and  for 
advertising   purposes. 
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J.  D.  Flanagan,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  development  of 
tires,  tubes  and  accessories  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  The 
Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  succeeding  William 
Sherbondy,  resigned. 

The  Thor  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  has  erected 
a  building  200  bj'  35  feet  in  dimension  to  accommodate  its  rubber 
heel  and  mechanical  department,  and  has  started  production. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES 

The  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently 
raised  its  capitalization  from  $515,000  to  $3,500,000.  The  plant, 
which  is  operated  entirely  by  stockholders,  expects  to  go  into 
production  about  March  1,  1921,  manufacturing  "Track-Tread" 
cord  tires. 

At  a  recent  animal  meeting.  The  Owen  Tire  S:  Rubljer  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  elected  as  directors  O.  M.  Dickison,  W.  J. 
Owen.  W.  R.  Green  and  J.  S.  Green.  Besides  these  directors,  the 
present  officers  of  the  company  are  W.  C.  Owen,  president ;  E.  M. 
Blatz,  vice-president,  and  W.  I.  Creese,  secretary-treasurer. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN   THE   MID-WEST 

THE    MID-WEST    MANUFACTUHEES'    ASSOCIATION 

THE  Xovember  meeting  of  The  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, November  9  and  was  attended  by  40  members.  After  lunch- 
con,  brief  remarks  were  made  by  a  number  of  those  present,  in- 
cluding :  Waller  B.  Dcnman,  Deninan-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  J.  O.  Schuize,  Mississippi  Valley  Rubber  Co., 
Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  W.  E.  Wilson,  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  V.  E.  Gustafson,  Cleveland,  western  representa- 
tive, Taylor,  Armitagc  &  Eagles,  Inc.,  and  the  Hunter  Manufac- 
turing &  Cominission  Co.,  New  York  City ;  R.  T.  Conant,  Brighton 
Mills,  Passaic  Co.,  New  Jersey;  P.  H.  Ober,  Mansfield  Tire  & 
Rubljer  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio :  Edward  S.  Babcox,  The  India  Rub- 
ber Rez'iezv,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Edward  F.  Pfaff,  The  India  Rubber 
World,  New  York  City ;  Scott  Kingwill,  western  representative, 
Tires,  New  York  City,  and  J.  B.  Miller,  Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

Regular  Members  :  Denman-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio :   Mississippi  Valley  Rubber  Co.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Associate  Members  :  Taylor,  Annitage  &  Eagles,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  The  Trade  Press  Co.,  publisher  of  Rubber,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

President  J.  T.  Christie  announced  that  the  second  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Association  would  be  held  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  at  a  place  to  be  announced  later,  and  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  provide 
entertainment:  W.  H.  Stillwell,  chairman,  Allen  Machine  Com- 
pany, Erie,  Pennsylvania ;  W.  E.  Wilson,  Akron  Rubber  Mold  & 
Machine  Co.,  .'\kron,  Ohio;  T.  J.  Carroll,  Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender  Co.,  623  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  P.  P. 
Parker,  Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  A.  C. 
Eide,  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ill  West  Washing- 
ton street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  J.  B.  Longini,  Pittsburgh  Valve 
Foundry  &  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  H.  S.  Vorhis, 
secretary,  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  .Association,  332 
South   Michigan  avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

MISCELLANEOtrS  MID- WESTERN  NOTES 

.Announcement  is  made  of  a  change  in  the  corporate  name  of 
Strcsen-Rcuter  &  Hancock,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  dealer  in 
colors,  minerals  and  chemicals,  which  will  be  known  in  future  as 
Stresen-Reuter  &  Biser,  Inc.  The  change  in  name  does  not 
indicate  change  in  personnel  and  the  past  policies  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  adhered  to.  The  old  officers  remain,  as  follows :  F. 
A.     Stresen-Reuter,    president;     A.    S.    Proctor,    vice-president; 


J.  L.  Biser,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  has  renewed 
its  foreign  connections  and  will  import  high  grade  lake  colors. 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  olTice  in  the  Marine  Building,  209  North  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  W.  L.  Filmer  in  charge,  where  a 
complete  stock  of  the  company's  products  is  carried. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.  has  opened  a  plant  in  Detroit  to  manu- 
facture sprockets  for  front  end  drives,  including  the  Morse 
adjustment.  The  company  will  continue  to  manufacture  chains 
and  power  transmis,sions  at  its  main  plant  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 
The  Detroit  plant  will  be  under  the  general  management  of 
F.  C.  Thompson,  with  F.  M.  Hawley  as  chief  engineer  and  C.  B. 
Mitchell  as  factory  manager.  The  sales  and  engineering  offices 
are  located  at  the  new  plant,  corner  8th  and  Abbott  streets, 
Detroit. 

R.  R.  Hayward  has  recently  been  promoted  to  general  sales 
manager  for  the  Premier  Rubber  &  Insulation  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  in  Detroit,   Michigan. 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  The  Wildman  Rubber  Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan,  was  held  at  Lansing,  Michigan,   November  8, 

1920.  Officers  and  dii^ectors  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as 
follows :  W.  W.  Wildman,  president  and  general  manager ; 
L.  C.  MacGregor,  vice-president ;  J.  C.  McCabe,  secretary ; 
C.  R.  Twynham,  treasurer.  The  directorate  includes  W.  W. 
Wildman  and  L.  C.  MacGregor,  both  of  Detroit ;  H.  P.  Orr, 
Lansing ;  J.  C.  McCabe,  Bay  City ;  and  C.  R.  Twynham,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Work  on  the  new  million-dollar  plant  at  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan, is  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  a  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  main  building,  which  is  to  be  155  by  365  feet, 
three  stories  and  basement,  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Zwebell  Brothers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  manufacturer 
of  high  pressure  retreading  molds,  sectional  molds,  rubber  prod- 
ucts and  accessories,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $15,000  to 
f300,(XX)  to  provide  for  expansion  and  take  care  of  the  growing 
demand  for  its  tire  repair  equipment.  The  company  is  erecting 
a  machine  shop  60  by  100  feet  at  Schleisingerville,  near  Mil- 
waukee, which  will  lie  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tire  repair 
machinery. 

The  She-boy  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
capitalized  at  $675,000  and  expects  to  be  in  operation  by  March  1, 

1921,  manufacturing  rubber  belting,  rubber  knee  pads,  automobile 
tubes,  automobile  inner  tires,  rubber  boots  and  shoes  with  wooden 
soles.  Officers  are  Leo  Hofmeister,  president  and  general  man- 
ager; E.  A.  Hickey,  secretary  and  office  manager;  Corty  M. 
Halderson,  treasurer  and  financial  inanager ;  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Nauth, 
vice-president.  The  directorate  includes  Dr.  A.  W.  Sicker, 
William  Eickhoff,  Robert  Bellin,  E.  J.  Larson,  Alfred  Halderson, 
Albert  Suemnicht,  and  B.  Brennan.  The  company  has  selected 
a  factory  site  in  Sheboygan,  Michigan,  where  a  plant  is  now  in 
process  of  erection.  The  executive  offices  are  at  176-182  Six- 
teenth  street,   Milwaukee. 

The  Jeft'erson  Rubber  Co.,  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  was  incorpor- 
ated Octol)er  1,  1920,  with  a  capitalization  of  $303,000,  to  manu- 
facture a  highly  specialized  line  of  rubber  products  in  addition 
to  a  specially  constructed  30  by  3V2-inch  cord  and  fabric  tire  and 
a  general  line  of  tubes.  Directors  of  the  company  are:  R.  W. 
Lyons.  C.  R.  Girton.  William  E.  Taube,  W.  S.  Henry,  and  W. 
F.  Copeland.  Its  officers  are  R.  W.  Lyons,  president;  C.  R. 
Girton,  vice-president;  Williatri  E.  Taube.  secretary;  W.  S. 
Henry,  treasurer.  Mr.  Lyons  was  formerly  connected  with  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  the  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.  Mr.  Girton, 
and  Mr.  Taube  were  also  connected  with  the  Gates  Rubber  Co. 
The  Jefiferson  Rubber  Co.  has  a  factory  site  of  fifteen  acres  in 
Jefferson.  Wisconsin,  and  has  begun  surveying  for  the  first  unit 
of  the  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  finished 
and  in  operation  by  .April  1,  1921. 
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V.    E.    GUSTAFSON 

used    in    the     rubber 


The  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  branch  of  the  Rubber  Corporation 
of  America  has  removed  from  21st  street  and  Grand  avenue  to 
larger  quarters  at  717-719  Wyandotte  street.  The  Rubber  Cor- 
poration of  America  is  a  consolidation  of  the  sales  and  selling 
organizations  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corporation,  Rutherford,  and 
the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Trenton,  both  in  Xcw 
Jersey,  the  two  manufacturing  companies  remaining  separate 
and  distinct. 

An  appointment  of  inttrest  to  the  rubber  industry  is  that  of 
V.  E.  Gustafson  as  direct  sales  representative  covering  the 
Middle  West  for  the  products  of  the  mills  controlled  by  Taylor, 
.-\rmitagc  &  Eagles,  Inc.,  and  the  Hunter 
Manufacturing  &  Commission  Co.,  both 
of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Gustafson  is  well  known  in  the 
motor  and  accessories  industry,  as  he  ha.i 
been  associated  with  the  Firestone  Tirr 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  as  purchasing  agent. 
Previous  to  this  connection  he  was  for 
many  years  secretary  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. He  will  represent  Taylor,  Armi- 
tagc  &  Eagles,  Inc.,  in  the  sale  of  tire 
fabrics  and  the  Hunter  Manufacturing  & 
Commission  Co.  in  the  sale  of  sheetings, 
drills,  Osnaburgs,  and  kindred  fabrics 
industry. 

Mr.  Gustafson's  pleasant  manner  and  agreeable  personality 
have  gained  him  a  host  of  friends  who  predict  success  for  him 
in  his  important  new  connections. 

Sales  representatives  of  the  International  India  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, South  Bend,  Indiana,  recently  appointed,  include  H.  D. 
Brown,  who  will  cover  part  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  Wichita,  Kansas;  E.  A.  Bradley, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  whose  terri- 
tory embraces  Northern  Kansas,  all  of  Nebraska  and  Western 
Iowa,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Missouri;  Ray  L.  Hause,  who  has 
been  appointed  sales  representative  to  cover  Northern  Illinois 
and  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  and  C.  H.  Fischer,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  for  some  time  and  will  continue  to  have  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  and  cover  Michigan,  Northern  Ohio,  Western 
Pennsylvania  and   Western   New   York. 

R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  for  some  time  special  sales  representative  of 
the  International  company,  lias  been  appointed  assistant  sales 
manager,  succeeding  C.  H.  Mayer,  resigned.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was 
at  one  time  district  sales  manager  for  The  McGraw  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  board  of  directors  of  (lie  Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  increased  the  capitalization  to  $400,000, 
and  has  authorized  the  sale  of  $100,000  worth  of  common  stock. 
This  capital  will  be  used  to  establish  Haywood  schools  of  tire 
surgery  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  these  schools  being  also 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  Haywood  equipment. 

The  Marysville,  Michigan,  plant  of  the  .\thol  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  operating  as  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  factory, 
exemplifies  the  most  modern  ideas  of  factory  buildings  and 
machine  layout  and  ideal  working  conditions  are  said  to  be 
provided.  C.  J.  Strobcl  is  superintendent;  T.  G.  Ralph,  plant 
engineer;  Leslie  Moulton,  office  manager;  and  H.  H.  Upton, 
production  and  cost  man. 


The  manufacturer  of  the  "Evervchild"  rubber  wading 
bloomers  described  in  our  issue  of  August  1,  is  introducing  the 
"Everychild"  baby  pants,  of  sheet  rubber  vulcanized  in  one  piece, 
without  stitching,  strings,  pins,  or  buttons.— -Arthur  Frankensteni 
&  Co.,  514  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
B\    Hnr    Rejtular   Corre>ponilenl 

LOS  ANGELES  NOTES 

THE  temporary  slowing  up  in  the  rubber  trade  throughout  the 
country  has.  perhaps,  been  remarked  less  on  the  Pacific 
shipe  than  anywhere  else.  None  of  the  mills  just  now  is  attempt- 
ing peak  production,  but  all  are  reported  busy  and  employing 
practically  their  full  complement  of  workers.  The  mild  weather 
on  the  Coast  and  the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  tourists, 
especially  in  Southern  California,  have  tended  to  keep  up  sales 
of  automobile  tires,  which  have  slackened  elsewhere.  A  good, 
steady  'demand  for  mechanical  rubber  goods  is  reported  from  the 
dealers  in  the  chief  cities,  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 

The  coast  manufacturers  r.->.ther  welcomed  than  opposed  the 
recent  increase  in  transcontinental  freight  rates,  as  in  some  cases 
it  has  acted  as  a  protection  against  competition  from  the  East 
and  Mid-West.  On  the  other  hand  shipping  interests  are, 
with  some  success,  prevailing  upon  many  manufacturers  on  the 
.Atlantic  coast  to  ignore  the  $6.55  rail  rate  and  take  the  $3 
rate  from  Xcw  York  and  other  eastern  points  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Los  .\ngcles  in  approximately  eighteen  days.  Pacific 
Coast  rubber  manufacturers  are  not  disconcerted  by  this  situa- 
tion. They  say  that  they  will  easily  meet  any  competition,  and 
just  now  labor  conditions  are  very  favorable  owing  to  the  influx 
of  workmen  from  other  parts  of  the  country  where  industries 
have  slowed  up.  These  workmen  usually  prefer  to  work  for  less 
on  the  Pacific  coast  than  elsewhere  because  of  the  more  generally 
favorable  climate. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  Pacific  Coast  plant  of  the 
United  States  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
on  its  12}/2-acre  site  in  Burbank.  Los  .A.ngeles  County,  California. 
The  first  spadeful  of  earth  v.  as  turned  by  W.  A.  Blanchard, 
mayor  of  Burbank.  Many  representative  business  men  of  South- 
ern California  witnessed  the  ceremony,  as  also  A.  J.  Pennington, 
general  factory  manager ;  C.  R.  Privett,  Pacific  Coast  distributor ; 
and  J.  F.  Scanlon,  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Pennington  has 
just  completed  a  factory  for  the  company  at  Kittanning,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  parent  plant  is  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Puncture- 
proof  inner  tubes  will  be  made  exclusively  at  the  Burbank  plant. 

Good  headway  is  being  made  in  the  erection  of  the  plant  of 
the  West  Coast  Asbestos  Co.  at  Downey,  California.  The  con- 
cern, which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.  M.  Smith  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  make  rubber-asbestos  articles  and  specialize  in 
heavy  oil  and  fire  hose. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles, has  curtailed  production  to  1,800  tires  a  day  and  the 
operating  staff  has  been  reduced  to  2,000.  The  pay-roll  runs  over 
$50,000  a  week,  and  two  shifts  are  worked  daily.  Last  month 
the  cost  of  tire  production  was  8  per  cent  less  in  Los  Angeles 
than  in  .-Xkron.  It  is  believed  that  the  report  recently  circulated 
that  the  company  was  in  financial  <lifficulty  was  put  out  by  stock- 
jobbers to  frighten  some  of  the  several  thousand  stockholders  in 
the  southern  California  metropolis  into  parting  with  their  shares 
at  bargain  prices.  Very  little  stock  was  dislodged,  it  is  said, 
although  the  quotation  was  forced  down  to  about  $80. 

A  concern  to  be  known  as  Edward  Harris,  Inc.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  offices  at  1243  South  Olive  street,  Los  Angeles,  to 
manufacture  a  full  circle  repair  vulcanizer  in  which  an  air-bag  is 
used.  It  is  claimed  that  the  vulcanizer  does  in  45  minutes  work 
that  ordinarily  takes  Syi  hours,  and  virtually  increases  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  shop  four-fold.  The  concern,  of  which  Mr.  Harris  is 
president,  expects  to  have  several  hundred  men  at  work  in  its 
new  factory  by  January  1. 

E.  S.  Firestone,  branch  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  entertained  the  Los  .Angeles  Firestone  tire  dealers  re- 
cently  at  a   banquet   in   the   Los   Angeles   Athletic   Club.     Talks 
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were  given  by  -Mr.  Firestone  and  his  sales  manager,  Mr. 
Frieze.  The  get-together  meeting  was  preHminary  to  the  startmg 
of  an  extensive  advertising  campaign. 

.A  salesroom  and  warehouse,  lUO  by  135  feet,  is  being  erected 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Los  Angeles  and  Fourteenth  streets, 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  Henry  B.  Day  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in 
cotton  goods  and  rubberized  fabrics  used  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. The  building  will  cost  nearly  $100,000  and  will  be  ready 
aliout  January   1. 

President  Adolf  Schleicher,  of  tlic  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  reports  that  the  slowing  down  in  the  tire  trade 
has  not  affected  his  concern,  which  will  start  running  night  shifts 
December  \.  The  company  has  600  agencies  selling  its  products 
between  Tia  Juana,  Mexico,  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
It  has  recently  enlarged  its  West  Pico  street  office,  and  added  a 
new  machine  shop,  40  by  80  feet,  and  another  120-h.p.  steam  unit 
at  its  factory. 

SOUTHWESTERN    NOTES 

An  attempt  to  ruin  the  cotton  crop  in  at  least  part  of  southern 
California  has  been  frustrated,  according  to  J.  P.  Coy,  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  San  Bernardino  county,  whose  assistant, 
J.  M.  Peters,  recently  found  three  boll  weevils  in  some  cotton  in 
a  small  box  on  the  edge  of  a  cotton  plantation  near  Chino.  It  is 
believed  by  the  commissioner  that  some  one  in  the  section  indicated 
by  the  postmark,  which  is  withheld  by  the  authorities,  jealous 
of  the  success  of  the  California  growers,  had  adopted  this  means 
for  doing  an  astounding  amount  of  damage  to  the  cotton  iields 
of  California,  thereby  lessening  the  crop  and  advancing  prices. 

"Don't  sell  your  cotton,"  is  the  urgent  advice  of  the  Arizona 
Cotton  Growers'  Association  in  a  circular  sent  out  to  growers. 
who  are  told  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  strong  interests 
to  keep  the  price  of  the  1920  cotton  crop  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  order  to  finance  those  who  need 
money  the  Association  will  arrange  loans  of  $200  a  bale.  Growers 
are  also  advised  to  hold  their  cotton  seed  for  more  than  $20  a 
ton,  as  it  is  worth  more  than  that  for  fertilizing  and  is  valuable 
as  food  for  cattle. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  bankers  have  agreed  to  finance  the  marketing 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  county  cotton  crop.  All  cotton  handled  by 
the  bank  will  be  shipped  to  Galveston,  graded  and  stored,  sub- 
ject to  selling   orders   from   the  planters. 

The  Texas  Motor  Car  Association,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  an- 
nounces that  construction  on  its  Southland  tire  factory  which 
was   suspended   during   the   war,   has   been   resumed. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PACIFIC   COAST   NOTES 

William  E.  Ducrsten,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lehigh  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  John  N.  Mowe,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  have  been  recent 
visitors  in  San  P'rancisco. 

Ray  Thurman  has  been  appointed  western  representative  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  International  India  Rubber  Corporation, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Mr.  Thurman  is  a 
successful  newspaper  advertising  manager  and  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  automobile,  motor  truck  and  rubber  business 
through  his  former  connections  with  the  Studebaker  Corporation, 
the  United  States  Motor  Truck  Co.,  and  The  Mc(iraw  Tire  & 
Rubber    Co. 

The  Douglas  Brothers,  who  conduct  a  repair  establishment 
known  as  "The  Tire  Surgeon"  at  Bremerton,  Washington,  have 
been  appointed  distributors  of  "Savage"  tires. 


The  moratorium  recently  declared  in  Cuba  has  brought 
about  a  very  grave  situation.  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Chile,  Uruguay 
and  the  Argentine,  in  fact  practically  every  other  Latin-.\merican 
country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mexico,  is  undergoing  a 
financial  crisis  with  a  subsequent  fall  in  exchange.  American 
exporters  should  obtain  reliable  credit  information  before  accept- 
ing order-  f'-om  Latin-.American  countries  at  this  time. 


A    WELL-KNOWN    CANADIAN   PUBLICITY    MAN 

RALPH    W.    AsHCROFT,    formerly    advertising    manager    of    the 
Lnited   States  Rubber  Co.,  and  now  director  of  publicity  of 
the  .Ames  Holdcn  McCready  System.  Montreal.  Canada,  is  a  man 
of    varied    experience    and    excep- 
tional   ability.     Born    in    Cheshire. 
England,   in   1875,   he  received  his 
education    in    private    schools   ahd 
Waterloo  College,  Waterloo,  Eng- 
land. 

Graduating  from  college  in  1889, 
he  came  to  Xew  York  the  follow- 
ing year  to  act  as  private  secretary 
to  a  railway  president,  which  po- 
sition he  held  for  five  years.  He 
then  became  interested  in  commer- 
cial journalism,  export  trade  and 
advertising.  In  1913  he  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Canadian  Consoli 
dated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Mon 
treal,  as  advertising  manager,  and 
did  such  excellent  work  that  in 
1916  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  and  publicity  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and 
its  allied  companies,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  This 
position  he  held  with  distinction  for  four  years,  building  up  an 
eflScient  advertising   department  numbering  some   eighty   persons. 

Always  a  believer  in  Canada  as  a  potentially  self-contained 
industrial  nation,  Mr.  Ashcroft  was  induced  to  resign  his  position 
with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  to  take  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising and  publicity  of  the  Ames  Holden  McCready  System. 
This  organization  includes  Ames  Holden  McCready,  Limited, 
maimfacturers  of  leather  footwear  and  jobbers  of  rubber,  canvas 
and  felt  footwear ;  the  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co. ;  .Ames  Holden 
Felt  Co.;  Mount  Royal  Rubber  Co.;  Ames  Holden  Rubber  Boot 
Co.,  and  the  Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited. 

Mr.  Ashcroft  is  a  member  of  St.  George's-  Society,  The  Rubber 
.Association  of  America,  Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers, 
Inc.,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  .Association,  Montreal  Publicity 
.Association,  Lotos  Club,  New  York  .Athletic  Club,  Engineers' 
Club.  Arts  Club,  Canadian  Club,  Montreal  Club  and  Circum- 
navigators' Club. 


Ralph  W.  .Ashcroft 


CANADIAN     NOTES 

Recent  changes  in  personnel  of  the  Ames  Holden  McCready 
System,  Montreal,  Quebec,  mclude  the  appointment  of  W.  M. 
Angus  as  general  sales  manager.  Mr.  Angus  has  been  identified 
with  this  company  for  many  years  and  is  well  known  to  the 
trade,  particularly  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces.  His 
offices  will  continue  to  be  located  at  1221  Mount  Royal  avenue. 
East,  Montreal.  J.  P.  Quesnal,  formerly  assistant  manager,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Angus  as  manager  of  the  Quebec  division,  with  offices 
at  the  same  address. 

George  E.  Black  was  recently  appointed  operating  manager  of 
H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Limited,  to  succeed  Charles  McKenzie, 
who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Black 
is  a  mechanical  engineer  and  since  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  been  engaged  in  important  engineering 
work  for  the  Ontario  government. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  London.  September  16,  1920, 
sums  up  the  extent  of  the  rubber  trade  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  in  1919  to  be  greater  in  quantity  than  any  other  year, 
though  not  the  greatest  value,  106,453  tons  being  exported,  valued 
189,079,236  Straits  Settlements  dollars  (par  value  of  dollar  = 
$0,567  U.  S.  currency).  The  market  for  rubber  'was  reported  to 
be  considerably  more  favorable  in  1919  than  in  1918,  the  fluctuation 
in  prices  being  much  less  than  in  previous  years. 
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THE  WEAVER  WHEEL  ALINEMENT  INDICATOR 


WHEN  the  wheels  of  an  automobile  arc  parallel,  the  wear  on 
the  tires  is  at  a  minimum  since  the  wheels  roll  with  no 
friction.  Any  deviation  from  this  develops  a  side  thrust,  or 
"drag"  on  the  tires  that  is  very  destructive.  If,  for  example,  the 
front  wheels  are  out  of  true  one  inch,  the  tires  must  be  dragged 
sideways  three  inches  in  every  revolution.  Figuring  upon  this 
basis,  a  30-inch  tire  would  be  dragged  sideways  168  feet  in  every 
mile  that  the  car  is  driven. 

Statistics  show  that  from  tifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
cars  being  driven  today  have  their  wheels  out  of  alinemcnt  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  causing  needless  wear  of  tires  and 
costing  the  motoring  public  much  money. 

To  show  motorists  and  garage  men  easily  and  convincingly 
wheel  conditions,  the  Weaver  wheel  alinement  indicator  has  been 
created.  This  instrument  will  accurately  record  the  misaline- 
ment  of  the  wheels  to  the  minutest  fraction  of  an  inch  by  simply 
driving  one  wheel  of  the  car  over  it. 

The  instrument  consists  only  of  two  flat  steel  plates  with  roller 
bearings  between,  the  upper  plate  being  accurately  connected 
with  a  recording  mechanism  which  registers  the  movement  of 
the  plate  on  the  dial.  With  the  portable  type,  the  car  owner  can 
run  his  car  slowly  over  the  plate  and  a  glance  at  the  dial  will 
show  him  the  misalinement  of  the  car  wheels  while  the  car  is 
in  motion  or,  in  other  words,  the  true  running  alinement  which 
it   has  heretofore   been   absolutely   impossible   to   record. 

The  larger  or  stationary  type  is  designed  for  installing  in  the 
runway  of  the  garage  so  that  cars  passing  in  or  out  will  pass 
over  it.     This,  type  is  equipped  with  an  electric  bell  which  rings 


Wheel   Alinement    Device 

if  the  wheels  are  out  of  alinement  more  than  the  minimum  de- 
gree which  the  garage  man  chooses  to  establish.  Ordinarily,  it 
is  considered  that  three-eighths  of  an  inch  misalinement  is  not 
serious  and  the  alinement  indicator  can  be  set  so  that  the  bell 
will  not  ring  unless  the  misalinement  is  more  than  this  or  any 
minimum  which  the  garage  man  chooses  to  establish. — The 
Weaver   Manufacturing   Co.,    Springfield,    Illinois. 


THE  AIR  BAG  PROBLEM 

THE  air  bag  possibly  causes  more  trouble  to  the  vulcanizer  than 
any  other  article  used  in  repair  work.  The  average  repairman 
does  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  life  of  an  air  bag  depends 
entirely  upon  how  it  is-  used,  and  consequently  it  is  not  given 
the  proper  attention  and  care.  This  makes  it  an  impossibility 
to  guarantee  the  air  bag  for  any  definite  number  of  cures. 

Before  the  air  bag  is  used,  remove  the  valve  core  and  inject 
about  one-half  pint  of  water.  This  can  be  done  by  pressing 
the  sides  of  the  air  bag  together  and  inserting  the  stem  in  a 
tank    or    vessel    of    water,    and    releasing    the    pressure.      This 


should  be  repeated  about  every  ten  cures,  as  the  water  generates- 
steam,  some  of  which  escapes  every  time  the  air  is  released  from 
the  bag  after  a  cure. 

The  water  in  the  bag  keeps  the  gum  tube  soft  and  flexible. 
It  prevents  checking  and  cracking  on  the  inside,  which  cause 
a  bag  to  leak. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  two  sets  of  air  bags  of  each  size,  one 
for  straight  side,  and  the  other  for  clincher  tires.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  as  the  contours  of  the  two  types  of  casings  are 
entirely  different.  If  the  air  bag  is  formed  to  the  straight  side 
tire  and  then  used  in  a  clincher  type,  it  will  have  to  change 
shape  each  time.  Tliis  injures  the  tube  and  causes  the  bag  to 
leak.   . 

Another  important  detail  is  fitting  the  bag  in  the  casing.  The 
size  given  on  the  outside  of  the  casing  does  not  always  determine 
the  size  of  air  bag  used.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  cord 
lires.  If  the  air  bag  is  too  small  and  the  ne.xt  size  is  too  large, 
it  is  better  to  use  a  smaller  bag  and  pad  it  to  fill  out  the  casing 
properly,  using  one,  two  or  even  four  plies  of  fabric  if 
necessary. 

Pads  can  be  made  from  pulled  fabric,  and  can  be  used  in- 
definitely. If  the  bag  is  too  small  and  not  padded  to  Rt,  it 
will  expand  beyond  its  limitations,  breaking  the  fabric  or  caus- 
ing it  to  blow  out.  This  will  cause  a  spong\-  or  porous  cure,  and 
the  patch  on  the  tire  will  wear  off  prematurely.  Padding  the  air 
bag  to  insure  a  perfect  fitting  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
operation,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.  The  time  con- 
sumed is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  additional  number 
of  cures  obtained. 

Another  air  bag  abuse  is  forcing  the  bag  in  a  casing  too 
small  for  it.  This  will  cause  it  to  crush  or  pinch  between 
the  beads,  breaking  the  gum  tube  inside  and  causing  the  bag 
to  leak.  A  bag  used  in  this  manner  has  the  appearance  of 
being  porous  when  tested. 

Often  the  repairman  forgets  to  deflate  the  bag  before  releas- 
ing the  clamps.  The  consequence  is  a  blow-out  in  the  air  bag. 
This  is  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  user  and  not 
of  faulty  construction. 

-\ir  bags  should  be  inflated  to  a  uniform  pressure  at  all 
times.  If  you  are  using  60-pound  pressure  in  a  3j4-inch  bag,^ 
continue  to  use  the  same  pressure  and  depend  upon  the  pads 
to  assist  by  filling  out  the  casing  to  proper  capacity.  If  you 
inflate  to  an  abnormal  pressure,  it  will  strain  the  fabric,  caus- 
ing it  to  crack  and  lessening  the  number  of  cures. 

Always  soapstone  the  interior  of  all  casings  before  inserting 
the  air  bag,  otherwise  it  will  stick  and  to  remove  without  twist- 
ing or  buckling  will  be  impossible.  This  will  cause  it  to  break 
at  the  parts  affected. 

.\nothcr  suggestion  that  is  important  to  the  repairman  is  the 
inadvisability  of  leaving  air  bags  in  a  flattened  condition.  All 
bags  should  be  inflated  after  they  are  used.  It  is  necessary 
to  their  longevity  to  retain  their  natural  shape  when  not  in  use. 

Sometimes  the  repairman  adopts  the  habit  of  cooling  the  air 
bag  by  throwing  it  in  water.  This  hardens  it  and  will  cause 
it  to  crack  or  break  quickly. — Miller  Tire   Trade  .Xczvs. 


"TIRE  SAVE"  AND  "JIFOID" 

"Tire  Save"  is  a  putty  of  about  the  consistency  of  bread  dough, 
containing  a  high  grade  of  Para  rubber  in  its  composition,  as 
well  as  chemicals  that  produce  vulcanization  w-ith  exposure  to- 
air.  F'alchcs  applied  with  "Tire  Save,"  it  is  claimed,  become 
permanently  vulcanized  to  the  tube  to  which  it  is  aflfixed, 

"Jifoid"  is  a  self-healing  cement  for  plugging  leaks  and  punc- 
tures in  single  tube  bicycle  tires,  without  the  use  of  either  patches 
or  plugs.     This  cement  is  put  up  in  both  tubes  and  cans. 

Both  "Tire  Save"  and  "Jifoid"  are  put  out  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer.— National  Rubber  &  Specialties  Co.,  Chickering  ave- 
nue and  C,  H.  &•  D.  Railway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By   Our   Regular  Correspondent 


THE  twice-adjourned  coal  strike  finally  materialized  and  oc- 
casioned a  general  upset.  The  outlook  for  the  rubber  trade, 
however,  was  by  no  means  so  serious  as  in  other  industries, 
where  much  larger  quantities  of  coal  are  used.  Electric  power 
is  now  largely  employed  in  rubber  works,  and,  although  the 
supply  was  reduced  by  most  municipalities,  there  was  no  total 
cessation  and  work  was  carried  on  much  as  usual.  The  time 
taken  for  the  strike  to  mature  naturally  gave  firms  an  opportunity 
to  look  after  their  coal  supplies,  so  most  of  the  works  had  reserves 
which  they  utilized  with  care.  Had  the  strike  extended  over  a 
longer  period,  short  time  would  no  doubt  have  become  general, 
but  this  is  rather  looked  for,  owing  to  the  gciu-ral  slackness  in 
the  trade. 

GERMAN    COMPETITION 

A  matter  which  some  firms  are  seriously  taking  to  heart  is  the 
rejuvenation  of  German  competition.  Not  only  are  Continental 
tires  and  packings  of  the  Klingerite  type  again  in  our  market, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  overseas  orders,  which  have 
been  prominent  in  recent  years,  are  being  withheld  owing  to  the 
attraction  of  German  ofifers  at  lo'wer  prices.  This  is  a  matter 
which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  rubber  trade  and  it  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  reduced  production  at  higher  pay  which  now 
characterizes  all  our  industries  and  which  the  exhortations  of 
our  politicians  and  leaders  of  industry  have  so  far  failed  to 
remedy. 

THE  PROPOSED  RUBBER   CLUB 

A  meeting  attended  by  about  forty  was  held  at  the  Queen's  Ho- 
tel, Manchester,  on  October  8,  to  discuss  this  project.  Mr. 
Brooking  of  the  St.  Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was 
in  the  chair.  An  important  point  brought  out  by  the  personnel 
of  the  attendance  and  the  speeches  was  that  so  far  the  proposal 
had  not  received  any  active  support  from  the  leading  manufac- 
tures with  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  appears  that  the  India 
Rubber  Manufacturers'  .Association  imagines  that  the  clul),  if 
formed,  will  become  a  focus  of  discussion  of  trade  matters  and 
thus  poach  on  the  preserves  of  this  well  established  organization. 
Mr.  Standring.  honorable  secretary  pro  tern.,  strongly  combated 
this  idea,  the  object  of  the  club  being,  he  said,  to  provide  means 
for  social  intercourse,  together  with  the  discussion  of  matters 
relating  to  developments  which  affect  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry. There  seemed  to  be  a  diversity  of  ideas  among  those 
present,  both  as  to  the  object  and  the  scope  of  the  movement. 
While  some  favored  the  idea  of  a  permanent  club  house,  others 
pointed  out  that  most  existing  clubs  with  large  memberships 
had  difficulty  in  paying  their  way  and  that  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  such  a  club  house  would  far  exceed  what  would  be 
reasonably  expected  from  members'  subscriptions,  making  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy  from  the  big  manufacturers  an  imperative  neces- 
sity. At  the  moment  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  generosity 
would  be  forthcoming.  Other  speakers  who  favored  the  idea 
of  a  club  advocated  meetings  once  a  month  or  so  in  a  hired 
room,  in  which  case  a  moderate  yearly  subscription  would 
cover  all  expenses.  The  chairman  broached  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  a  rubber  institute  on  the  lines  of  existing 
scientific  and  technical  institutes,  but  the  idea  found  little  sup- 
port and  certainly  the  meeting  as  constituted  could  hardly  he 
expected  to  deal  intelligently  at  a  moment's  notice  with  a  pro- 
posal of  such  novelty  and  magnitude.  Speakers  who  .said  they 
always  read  with  interest  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  The 
Rublier  Association  of  .Xmerica  in  The  India  Ri'nnER  World  ex- 
pressed disappointment  that  no  details  of  the  constitution  of  the 
club  were  available  for  the  meeting.     The  important  matter  as  to 


who  would  or  would  not  be  eligible  for  membership  was  de- 
bated at  some  length,  but  no  decision  was  reached.  As  it  was 
obvious  that  there  was  among  those  present  no  general  unanimity 
on  the  various  points  raised,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  whole  matter  and  make  a  report  at  a  further 
meeting  to  be  called  when  the  result  of  the  London  meeting  would 
also  be  known.  A  committee  comprising  the  following  six  was 
therefore  appointed  and  held  its  first  meeting  immediately  after 
the  luncheon  :  J.  H.  C.  Brooking,  Dr.  Betteridge,  H,  W.  TIatton, 
II.  Hewlett,  F.  J.  S.  Gray,  L.  Minton  and  J.  Walwork,  with 
Mr.  Standring  as  honorable  secretary.  The  London  meeting 
was  held  on  October  13  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  and  a  general 
discussion  ensued  on  much  the  same  lines  as  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Standring,  who  presided,  said  that  as  far  as  anything  had  been 
decided,  the  intention  was  to  have  two  centers,  one  at  Manchester 
and  one  at  London,  with  central  control  and  meetings  alternately 
at  London  and  Manchester.  It  was  emphasized  by  one  speaker, 
as  at  Manchester,  that  if  the  club  was  to  be  a  success  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  support  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
and  he  proposed  that  an  expression  of  opinion  should  be  sought 
from  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  meeting 
had  an  advantage  over  that  at  Manchester  in  hearing  an  account 
from  H.  H.  Holland  of  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  The  Rubber 
.Association  of  America,  whose  hospitality  he  has  enjoyed.  In  the 
e\ent  a  provisional  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  For- 
dyce  Jones,  A.  U.  R.  Ryall,  Dr.  P.  Schidrowitz,  A,  B.  Cooke, 
J.  L.  Lake,  William  Abbott  and  T.  R.  Buldock. 

R.  &  J.   DICK,  LIMITED 

In  accordance  with  the  present  popular  form  of  raising  addi- 
tional working  capital  this  well-known  firm  of  balata  manufactur- 
ers has  made  an  issue  of  £250,000  eight  per  cent  seven-year  notes 
at  97  per  cent.  The  present  company  was  incorporated  in  I90S 
to  take  over  the  successful  private  company  of  the  same  name. 
The  company  owns  a  belting  factory  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  boot  department  is  carried  on  in  numerous  retail  shops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  at  the  factories  in  Glasgow.  As  the 
assets  of  the  company  cover  the  principal  of  the  loan  over  five 
times  and  the  annual  profits  cover  the  interest  over  five  times, 
the  investment  must  be  considered  an  attractive  one  by  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  such  short  term  investments  and  do  not  anticipate 
a  lower  value  for  money  in  seven  years'  time.. 

THE  INDIA  RUBBER  &  TYRE  CO. 

This  firm,  which  is  located  at  Clower  street,  Salford,  Man- 
chester, makes  a  specialty  of  rubber  solution  which  it  supplies  to 
a  considerable  number  of  firms  in  the  Manchester  district  that 
send  their  cloths  out  to  be  proofed  and  do  the  making  up  into 
garments  at  their  own  factories.  The  making  of  rubber  solutions, 
or  rubber  cement,  as  I  believe  it  is  called  in  .America,  is  not  at 
all  commonly  carried  on  as  a  special  industry  outside  the  rubber 
works  proper  and  I  do  not  remember  having  referred  to  it  before 
in  this  correspondence.  John  Markus,  the  proprietor  of  the  bus- 
iness, has  the  advantage  of  a  life-long  connection  with  the  trade, 
having  been  manager  of  a  proofing  works  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen.  .Although  the  principal  users  of  the  rubber  solution  are 
the  waterproof  garment  manufacturers,  customers  are  also  found 
in  the  bookmaking,  millinery  and  hatting  industries,  the  require- 
ments as  to  composition  and  strength  not  being  similar  in  all 
cases. 

THE    REVOLITE    CO..    LIMITED 

This  concern,  situated  at  Cambridge  street,  Bradford  road, 
Manchester,  and  mainly  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber heels  and   rubber  composition   soles,  has   been   reconstituted 
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with  a  capital  of  £50,000  in  10-shilling  shares.  The  directors  are 
S.  W.  Copley,  C.  C.  Webb  and  A.  A.  Crosier.  Mr.  Copley,  who 
is  a  man  of  wealth,  a  short  time  ago  bought  the  Ramsden  estate, 
which  covers  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Huddcrsticid,  from  Sir 
James  Ramsden.  Baronet,  for  £1.300.000  and  resold  it  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  town,  which  is  his  native  place,  for  the  same  sum. 
Mr.  Copley  has  only  quite  recently  taken  any  financial  interest  in 
the  rubber  heel  business. 

EXCHANGE    DIFFICULTIES 

Many  orders  are  naturally  being  lost  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent  generally  by  agents  and  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can firms,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange.  This  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  righted  in  a  day  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  couple 
of  years  before  normal  conditions  arc  restored.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  American  houses,  when  quoting  British  and  Con- 
tinental firms,  oftener  than  not  state  prices  in  their  own  coinage, 
viz.,  dollars  or  cents,  and  leave  either  their  agents  or  customers 
to  take  all  the  risk  of  the  exchange  going  against  them.  This 
makes  business  almost  impossible,  particularly  where  the  agent 
acts  as  a  merchant,  buying  and  paying  for  the  goods  he  gets  from 
the  States.  In  many  cases  it  means,  especially  if  making  Con- 
tinental quotations,  that  he.  the  agent,  is  to  take  the  risk  of  two 
rates  of  exchange,  .American  and  Continental.  It  is  probably  the 
case  that  mucTi  more  business  would  result  if  quotations  were 
made  in  the  moneys  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  were  being 
sold,  as  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  manufacturers,  particu- 
larly on  the  Continent,  would  rather  pay  a  slightly  higher  price 
and  have  quotations  in  their  own  coinage,  as  it  would  put  them 
in  a  position  to  fix  the  actual  cost  price  of  their  goods.  Refer- 
ence is  made  more  particularly  to  raw  materials  or  semi-manu- 
factured goods,  such  as  reclaimed  rubber,  subject  to  periodical 
price  changes,  and  not  so  much  to  manufactured  goods  having 
price  lists  exhibiting  greater  stability. 

THE    GIANT    PNEUMATIC 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  recent  London  comiuercial 
motor  vehicle  show  was  the  giant  pneumatic  tire,  seen  in  sizes 
ranging  up  to  ten  inches  diameter.  Certainly  here  and  there 
these  tires  have  been  seen  on  motor  coaches  and  on  some  of 
the  smaller  industrial  vehicles,  but  this  is  really  their  first  general 
introduction  to  the  public.  Compared  with  America  it  may  be 
said  that  these  tires  are  still  an  unknown  quantity,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  their  potentialities. 
It  seems  to  be  established  that  they  give  greater  tractive  power, 
which  is  really  only  to  be  expected.  Further,  a  better  average 
pace  is  maintainable  over  varying  conditions  of  road  surfaces. 
This  point  is  not  of  such  great  moment  here  as  in  America,  owing 
to  the  higher  average  of  good  roads  in  Britain.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  little  doubt  that  even  on  good  roads  there  is 
almost  an  entire  elimination  of  the  road  shocks  experienced  with 
solid  tires  and  this  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  maintenance  costs  of 
the  chassis.  One  expert  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  saving 
in  this  respect  is  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  pneumatic  over  solid 
tires.  Of  course,  while  this  may  be  eminently  desirable  in  the 
case  of  the  motor  coach,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  for 
commercial  haulage  the  extra  expense  would  not  be  justifiable  nor 
would  it  be  desirable  to  run  the  risk  of  a  puncture  or  a  blow-out. 
It  is  probable  then,  that  these  tires  will  come  into  favor  more 
slowly  for  road  haulage  than  for  passenger  carrying.  As  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  inflate  these  big  tires  with  a  hand  pump,  120 
pounds'  pressure  being  required,  a  power  pump  is  provided,  driven 
by  the  engine,  with  a  pressure  gage  and  sufficient  flexible  tubing 
to  connect  with  the  rear  wheels.  A  year  hence  it  will  be  possible 
to  talk  about  the  capabilities  of  giant  pneumatics,  especially  as  to 
whether  they  will  stand  up  to  heavy  work  under  varying  loads. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  our  three-ton  lorries  the  total  weight  when 
fully  laden  would  be  about  six  tons. 


With  regard  to  the  makers  of  these  giant  tires,  the  prominent 
exhibitors  were  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  the  Bergougnan  Tire  Co.,  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  and 
the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  solid  tire  was  in  the  background  at  the  show.  It  was  very 
much  to  the  fore,  and  in  the  case  of  several  well-known  firms 
llicre  were  developments  and  improvements. 

HARRISONS   A   CROSFIELD,    LIMITED 

Charles  11.  Clark,  who  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
company,  referred,  as  is  customary  with  chairmen  of  important 
concerns,  to  the  many  difficulties  with  which  they  had  been  beset, 
arising  out  of  the  disturbed  conditions  prevailing,  and  then  pro- 
Ceeoed  to  announce  increased  profits  of  £249,000  against  £200,000 
for  the  preceding  year.  He  emphasized  the  generally  accepted 
fact  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber  is  not  due  to  any  lessened 
demand  for  rubber  goods,  but  that  large  prospective  buyers  are 
at  the  moment  out  of  the  market,  owing  to  financial  conditions, 
and  this  has  caused  supply  to  overtake  demand.  With  regard  to 
the  restriction  of  output  of  rubber,  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  measure  and  one  not 
taken  with  a  view  of  increasing  profits,  but  in  order  to  save  the 
industry  from  the  continuance  of  losses  which  threatened  to 
cripple  it  permanently,  many  estates  already  producing  at  a  loss 
at  the  price  to  which  rubber  has  fallen.  This  restriction  of  output 
is  really  intended  to  safeguard  the  increased  output  of  the  future, 
Mr.  Clark  contended.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
merely  looking  after  their  own  interests  as  traders  in  general  are 
said  to  do,  the  restriction  in  the  output  of  rubber  is  really  a  phil- 
anthropic act  conceived  in  the  best  interests  of  others.  With  re- 
gard to  this  point  some  evident  misapprehension  exists  and  it 
will  be  recognized  as  debatable.  With  regard  to  rubber  man- 
ufactures, the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  cheap  rubber  is  the  popu- 
lar outcry  for  cheaper  rubber  goods,  whether  or  not  the  rubber 
content  amounts  to  5  per  cent  or  not.  The  fact  that  everything 
else,  except  the  rubber  in  the  goods,  may  be  "up"  is  entirely 
ignored. 


THE   FIFTH    INTERNATIONAL    RUBBER    EXHIBITION 

The  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber,  other  Tropical 
Products  and  Allied  Industries,  to  be  held  in  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  England,  in  June,  1921.  will  certainly  be  an  event 
of  outstanding  importance.  Already  upwards  of  thirty  British, 
French  and  other  governments  have  definitely  signified  their 
intention  of  participating,  while  several  others  have  provisionally 
reserved  space.  Scientific  bodies  and  commercial  associations 
will  be  well  represented  and  large  spaces  have  been  secured  by 
leading  producers,  manufacturers,  makers  of  machinery,  mer- 
chants, etc.     The  demand   for  space  is  unprecedented. 

The  following  governments  have  taken  space  and  are  well 
ahead  with  their  organization  for  eflfective  propaganda : 


Helginra  and  Colonies 

Rrazil 

British   rCorth    P,orneo 

Dominica 

Egypt 

Fiji 

France 

French   Congo 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

French  Guinea 

French  Occidental  Africa 

Gaboon 


Gold   Coast 

Ilaut-Senegal   Niger 

ITaute    Volta 

Tvory  Coast 

Madagascar 

Mauritania 

Niger  (Military  Territory) 

Portugal   and   Colonies 

Siio  Paulo 

Senegal 

Trinidad 

\'irgin  Islands 


Colonel  Leon  Osterrii-lh  has  been  appointed  general  commis- 
sioner for  the  Belgian  (iovernment,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Belgian  section  he  will  be  assisted  by  the  well-known  Congo 
explorer.  Commandant  Cayen. 

A  special  committee,  working  under  the  enterprising  direction 
of    W.    S.    D.    Tudhopc.    Director    of    .Agriculture,    is    collecting 
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exhibits  representative  of  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of 
the  Gold   Coast  and   its  dependencies. 

Arrangements  for  the  participation  of  the  British  West  Indies 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  C.M.G., 
O.B.E.,  secretary  of  the  West  Indies  Committee.  Trinidad  was 
among  the  first  of  the  islands  to  apply  for  space. 

Brazil  will  occupy  the  same  large  space  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions and  the  Sao  Paulo  Government  has,  as  usual,  taken  a  sepa- 
rate space  for  a  special  display. 

The  exhibits  shown  by  the  various  governments  will  embrace 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  rubber  industry  hut  of  many  other 
tropical  products,  such  as  oils  and  cotton,  which  are  directly 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  that  industry,  and  of  timbers,  paper- 
making  materials,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  which  play  a  vital  part  in  rubber 
developments. 

The  exhibition  has  the  cordial  support  of  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association,  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  of  France, 
the  West  African  sections  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Lisbon  and  numerous  other  commercial  associations 
and  scientific  bodies.  Among  the  firms  which  have  secured  space 
for  exhibits  are  many  prominent  producers  of  raw  materials, 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  tools,  compounding  ingredients,  etc., 
and  leading  merchants  in  tropical  products  and  allied  industries. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  overseas  delegate, 
Miss  Edith  A.  Browne,  F.R.G.S..  Exhibition  Offices,  43  Essex 
street.  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England. 


POST-WAR    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    BRITISH    MOTOR 

TIRES 
By  Mark  Meredith 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  price  of  raw  rubber  has  shown  heavy 
declines,  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  motor 
tires.  On  the  contrary,  apparently  they  are  mounting.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of  cotton,  and  partly  to  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  shipping  and  so  forth.  As  to  rubber  and 
cotton,  some  of  the  great  tire  producers  grow  their  own. 

But  the  greatest  post-war  development  touches  rim  design. 
It  is  plain  that  at  no  distant  date  the  straight-side  American  tire 
will  become  universal.  .-Ks  far  as  existing  motor  vehicles  are 
concerned,  the  older  types  will  continue  to  use  clincher  tires,  be- 
cause the  straight-side  tire  needs  a  different  sort  of  rim. 

The  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders'  sub-com- 
mittee concerned  with  tires,  as  well  as  the  tire  trade's  own  or- 
ganization, has  for  a  long  time  been  dealing  with  the  question 
of  reducing  the  number  of  sizes  of  tires  on  the  market.  Some 
practical  progress  was  made  in  this  direction  before  the  war. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  towards  economizing  cost 
and  reducing  the  necessity  for  local  agents  carrying  very  large 
stocks  of  perishable  goods..  The  solution  is  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  tire  sizes,   and  that   rests   largely  with  car  designers. 

Perhaps  the  most  signifu-ant  development  is  the  application  of 
the  pneumatic  tire  to  utility  vehicles,  even  of  the  3^-ton  to  5- 
ton  varieties.  Before  the  war  it  would  have  been  practically  im- 
possible for  pneumatic  tires  to  be  employed  for  this  class  of 
work.  During  the  campaign,  however,  such  tremendous  strides 
were  made  in  the  evolution  of  exceedingly  strong  pneumatic  tires, 
as  notably  those  corded  types  produced  by  Palmer  for  aircraft, 
that  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  strength  necessary 
for  carrying  heavy  vehicles  and  their  loads  and  for  transmitting 
the  power  necessary  to  propel  them.  As  to  cost,  we  are  not  in 
the  experimental  stage.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time  in 
progress  in  America  a  big  development  in  this  direction,  and  the 
results  are  being  followed  with  the  closest  attention  by  the  trans- 
Atlantic  industry.  Under  the  heading  of  economy,  the  pneumatic 
tire  applied  to  the  heavy  utility  motor  vehicle  comes  out  well 
on  top.    It  enormously  reduces  shock,  economizes  road  wear  and 


tear  to  a  remarkable  extent.  It  goes  a  long  way  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  vibration  occasioned  by  the  continuous  passage 
of  such  vehicles  up  and  down  thoroughfares   flanked  by   houses. 

Manufacturers  are,  therefore,  making  every  preparation  for 
building  utility  motor  vehicles  of  the  heaviest  sizes  to  be  equipped 
with  pneumatic  tires.  Moreover,  British  tire  manufacturers  have 
now  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  experiments  in  this  connec- 
tion, with  the  result  that  they  feel  confident  that  the  time  has 
arrived  at  which  they  can  also  standardize  such  tires  and  guar- 
antee the  results. 

Thus,  at  the  time  that  the  roads  of  Great  Britain  arc  being 
taken  in  hand  by  the  goverimient  at  the  motorists"  expense,  we 
have  the  welcome  prospect  that  in  future  a  large  proportion  of 
utility  motor  vehicles  will  not  destroy  them  at  the  rate  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 


THE    RUBBER  TRADE   IN   EUROPE 
By  a  Special  Correspondent 

GREAT    BRITAIN 

r^ECL.\RED  EXPORTS  of  rubber  from  London  to  the  Lhiited  States 
'-^  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30.  1920,  totaled 
$30,259,702,  as  against  $13,863,539  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1919.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  striking  fall  in  the 
value  of  raw  rubber  exported  from  London  in  Septemljer,  1920, 
which  was  only  $17,666  as  against  $590,005  in  September  of  the 
preceding  year. 

.Among  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Liv- 
erpool during  the  years  1918  and  1919,  the  following  were  listed 
under   nondutiable    goods: 

1918  1919  > 

Quantity      V'alue  Quantity       N'alue 
XoN -Dutiable  Goods 

Air|jlanes,      airships,      balloons,      antl 

parts   of    $5,933,109       $8,885,265 

Rubber; 

Boots  and   shoes dosen  [rairs  6,372        254,774  32,502  271,512 

Tires  and  tubes  and  accessories 219,893 

Manufactures,    n.  e.  s 910,399      957,046 

Waste    and    reclaimed centals     ....          6,330  98,678 

Cntla-pcrcha,    crude hundredweight  9A9»        703,676  752  62,159 

Exports  of  crude  rubber  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  Slates 
in  1919  were  7,247,838  pounds,  valued  at  $2,985,350,  as  against 
191,186  pounds,  valued  at  $49,230  in  1918. 

.Recent  reports  from  Great  Britain  contain  an  account  of  an 
extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  The  Dmilop  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Limited,  held  in  London,  September  11,  1920,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  a  resolution  to  increase  the  capital  to  £20,- 
000,000  by  the  creation  of  2,500,000  one-pound  shares,  and  a 
further  resolution  to  capitalize  £7.500,000  and  pay  a  bonus  of 
three  pounds  free  of  income  tax  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  by 
the  allotment  of  one-pound  shares  to  tliat  amount. 

A.  L.  Ormrod,  who  presided,  announced  that  the  increase  in 
capital  stock  would  provide  the  company  with  authorized  capital 
more  than  sufficienl  for  the  capitalizing  of  £7,500,000  and  the 
payment  of  the  proposed  bonus.  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  seconded 
the  resolutions,  which  were  carried  unanimously,  thereby  nearly 
trebling  the  company's  capitalization,  which  is  now  approxi- 
mately  $100,000,000. 

Tlu-  U'dsic  Trade  Journal,  150  Lafayette  street.  New  York 
City,  has  opened  offices  at  32  Great  Tower  street,  London, 
E.  C.  3,  England,  in  order  to  give  its  readers  more  efficient 
service.  A  competent  reportorial  staff  has  been  engaged  to 
gather  news  concerning  the  cotton,  rubber  and  other  industries 
of  interest  to  its  readers,  and  special  facilities  for  advising  and 
assisting  the  trade  with  regard  to  foreign  business  have  been 
made  available. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  sporting  goods  dealers,  have  removed 
from  Buchanan  street  to  their  new  quarters  at  335  Sauchiehall 
street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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Our  pTench  contemporary,  Lc  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta-Percha, 
announces  that  Dr.  David  Spcncc,  the  well-known  rubber  chemist 
and  authority  on  accelerators,  will  be  a  regular  collaborator. 
Dr.  Spence  is  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
Norwalk  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

Societe  Meridionale  de  Caoutchouc,  at  .\.r\iAy  (Basses- 
Pyrenees),  witli  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs,  has  been  formed 
to  manufacture  rubber  goods.  The  directors  are  Messieurs 
Fillcul   and   Disson. 

Societe  Le  Caoutchouc  Industrie!  du  Sud,  at  2  bis,  rue  de  la 
Riboti.  Nice  (AIpes-Maritimes),  is  capitalized  at  350,000  francs. 
The  director  is  M.  Letainturier. 

Willig  ct  Ottoz,  at  Aubervtlliers  (Seine),  will  manufacture 
soles,   heels   and   various   other   rubl«;r   articles. 

FRENCH  RUBBER  IMPORTS 

According  to  an  official  publication,  France  imported  during 
1919,  32,453  tons  of  crude  rubber  compared  with  19,927  tons 
in  1918.  The  amounts  for  the  past  year  were  derived  as  fol- 
lows :  3,235  tons  from  Brazil ;  12,638  tons  from  England ;  517 
tons  from  French  Congo;  321  tons  from  Senegal;  1,006  tons 
from  West  Africa ;  8,294  tons  from  the  East  Indies ;  6,442  tons 
from  other  countries.     The  total  value  was  216,130,000  francs. 


During  1919  the  imports  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  totaled 
and  Industrial  Commission  granted  licenses  to  the  value  of 
40,200,000  Fimiish   marks. 

NORWAY 

The  statistics  of  Norway's  imports  of  rubber  manufactures 
for  the  January-June  period  of  1920  are  herewith  given,  together 
with  those  of  1914.     The  official  figures  are  quoted  in  weight : 


lanu.irv- 
June,  I914 

Soles,  rings,  and  matting,  etc kilos     438,095 

Galoshes    kilos     285,718 


Tanuary- 

/une,  1920 

103,248 

57.554 


RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FRANCE 


STATISTICS  of  rubber  imports  and  exports  of  France  during 
1913,  1918  and  1919  are  given  in  Table  I.  the  weights  in 
metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds,  and  the  values  in  francs  and  dol- 
lars. Table  II  shows  the  values,  in  francs  and  dollars,  of  rubber 
exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  .Argentina  in  1919 . 

Out  of  a  total  of  17,441  tons  of  crude  rubber,  11,286  tons, 
valued  79,4S7,0(X)  francs  ($10,884,522),  came  from  Great  Britain, 
no   imports    from   the   United    States   being  given   in   the   French 


T.VBLE    I 
1913  1918 

, ^ ,  , ' 

Metric  Tons      Francs  Dollars  Metric  Tons         Francs 

Imposts — 
Rublwr: 

Crude    17,441      122.783.000     $23,697,119  18,974     133,578.000     ! 

Manufactured    3,326       44,386,000         8,566,498  6,438     112,851,000 

Exports — 
Rubber: 

Crude 16,687       75,537,000       14,578,641  2,564        18,050,000 

Manufactxired    6,930     100,288,000        19,355,584  4.177       95,888,000 

T.^BLE   II 
United  States  Great  Britain  Italy 

J^ ^ A ^  ^ A ^ 

Francs         Dollars  Francs  Dollars  F"rancs  Dollars 

Imports 
Rubber,  and  manufactures  of; 

Crude  79,457,000  $10,884,522  

Manufactured   76,977,000  $10,544,795   186,581,000     25,559,042       2,434,000  $333,425 

Exports 
Rubber  goods 42,003,000       5,753,836     11,332,000         1.552,329 

T.ABLE    III 
RhenisJi  Provinces, 
Occupied  Territoo'  Other  Germany 

Metric  Tons     Francs  Dollars         Metric  Tons        Francs 

Exports 
Rubber  goods 1.407       25,224.000       3,455,342  150         3,098,000 


1919 


Dollars        Metric  Tons        Francs 


Doltara 


23,853,214  30,698     216,113,000     $29,604,522 

20.151,9«4  13,022     270,227,000       37,017,397 


3.J23.214  9,910       69,770,000         9,557,534 

17,122,857  11,163     225,851,000      30,938,493 


Spain 


.Argentina 


Fia 


Dollars 


Francs 


Dollars 


12,080.000       $1,654,795  3,822,000        $523,563 


Totals 


Dollars 

424,384 


Metric  Tons      Francs  Dollars 

1.557       28,322,000         3,879,726 


11,772     tons,    valued    221,134,000    francs.      These     goods    were 
chiefly  of  American  origin. 

BULGARIA 
In    the    list   of   goods    which    may    be    imported    into    Bulgaria 
without  previous  authorization  are :  Erasers  for  school  use,  rubber 
tubing,  belting  and  articles  of  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  excepting 
motor  tires  other  than  for  motor  lorries  and  omnibuses. 

DENMARK 

The  volume  of  imports  and  exports  of  rubber  from  Denmark 
for  1918,  1919,  compared  with  1913,  is  as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 


1913         1918 
Rubber: 

Rav,     tons     1,153 

Manufactures 10,126 


1919 


59       7,097 
614     20,681 


1913 


768 


1918 


1919 


FINUVND 

Uuriiig  the  period  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1920,  out  of 
applications  for  licenses  to  import  into  Finland  rubber  and  rub- 
ber products  to  the  value  of  63,100,000  Finnish  marks  (Finnish 
mark    equals   $0,193    at    normal    exchange)    the    Finnish    Trade 


statistics.  Of  the  imports  of  inanufactured  rubber  Great  Britain 
supplied  9,214  tons,  valued  186,581,000  francs  ($25,559,042),  while 
the  United  States  sent  3,469  tons,  worth  76,977,000  francs  ($10,- 
544,795). 

Great  Britain  was  France's  best  customer  for  rubber  goods 
as  well  as  her  chief  source  of  supplies  of  crude  rubber.  FreiKh 
exports  to  Germany  during  1919  are  given  in  Table  III,  the 
trade  with  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  occupied  by  the  Allied  Annies, 
and  that  with  other  Germany  being  shown  separately. 

The  condition  of  trade  in  rubber  goods  between  France  and 
the  United  States  during  and  after  the  war  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  invoiced  value  of  rubber  exports  declared 
at  the  Paris  consulate  general  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
during   1918  and   1919: 


,    1918 

India  rubber  scrap $34,413 

Rubber  goods 52,575 


1919 
$280,448 


Factories  handling  rubber  goods  are  among  those  which  have 
taken  the  longest  to  recover  their  former  activity. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY 
By  a  Special  Correspondent 

THE  Austrian  rubber  industry  faces  a  crisis  with  the  coming  of 
the  winter.  Austrian  rubber  manufacturers  complain  that 
they  have  not  received  the  foreign  support  promised  to  them  by 
the  reparation  commission  and  that  production  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult.  The  exchange  rate  of  the  Austrian  crown  is  still  de- 
clining and  makes  it  impossible  to  buy  raw  materials,  without 
which  no  manufacturing  for  export  can  be  attempted.  Coal  also 
is  very  scarce  and  it  is  quite  well  known  that  some  manufacturers 
have  taken  to  smuggling  coal  in  wagon  lots  to  keep  their  factories 
going.  Everj-  decline  in  the  price  of  the  crown  of  course  brings 
about  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  articles.  The  number 
of  unemployed  is  increasing  l)ecause  factories  have  to  close  down. 
Experts  who  have  studied  the  situation  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Austrians  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  their  present  situation.  The 
nation  is  sk>w  in  getting  under  way  again  and  being  deprived  of 
many  of  its  natural  markets  by  the  peace  treaty,  recuperates  only 
slowly. 

GERMAN    MANUFACTURING   CONDITIONS    UNSATISFACTORY 

The  automobile  industry,  which  is  promising  well  at  the  moment, 
is  still  hampered  much  by  the  governmental  atiempt  to  control 
luxuries.  During  the  height  of  the  summer  when  the  automobile 
industry  should  be  most  busy  the  factories  were  working  with  a 
reduction  of  30  and  more  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  which  nat- 
urally has  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  demand  for  tires  and 
other  rubber  accessories.  Also  the  bicycle  industry  has  been 
quieter  than   usual. 

The  rubber  industry  reports  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production,  caused  principally  by  increases  in  wages  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  counterbalanced  by  an  improvement  in 
the  working  methods.  The  working  hours  are  set  at  48  hours 
per  week  during  the  height  of  the  summer.  Reductions,  however, 
have  taken  place  to  40  hours  in  some  instances. 

The  general  public  is  still  determined  not  to  buy  at  the  present 
high  prices  and  a  real  recovery  can  only  be  expected  after  the 
prices  have  come  down  to  a  more  favorable  level,  an  event  which 
may  not  be  deferred  much  longer. 

Another  contributory  cause  to  the  present  economic  depression 
is  the  uncertainty  about  the  final  outcome  of  the  taxation  meas- 
ures which  are  now  under  consideration.  With  large  confiscations 
of  personal  property  ahead  of  the  ta.xpayer,  manufacturers  and 
consumers  alike  are  inclined  to  go  rather  slow  and  there  is  a 
visible  tendency  to  keep  transactions  to  as  low  a  level  as  possible. 

CRUDE  RUBBEJl 

While  Germany  only  a  few  months  ago  had  difficulty  to  secure 
all  the  rubtier  required  for  its  rubber  industry,  there  has  been 
noticeable  during  the  last  weeks  a  steady  decline  in  the  demand, 
with  the  result  that  prices  have  slumped  in  Hamburg.  This 
is  the  more  surprising  as  during  the  same  time  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  mark  has  declined  again,  which  as  a  rule  has  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  imported  materials.  Lack  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  rubber  factories  no  doubt  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
present  depression  in  the  German  raw  rubber  market,  but  it  seems 
that  the  comparatively  heavy  purchases  of  rubber  importers  dur- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  year  is  a  contributory  cause.  Most  rub- 
ber is  sold  at  present  f.  o.  b.  store  in  Hamburg.  Reclaimed  rubber 
of  American  origin  is  offered  for  delivery  four  to  six  weeks  from 
date  of  order.  Very  little  American  reclaimed  rubber  is  at  present 
in  stock  in  Hamburg,  but  the  demand  is  not  very  large. 

TRADE  NOTES 
The  German  industry  is  apparently  tired  of  being  made  the 
scapegoat  for  everything  that  goes  wrong  in  modern  Germany. 
Socialistic  government  in  Germany  does  not  seem  to  be  successful 
and  judging  from  the  temper  of  a  meeting  of  participants  in  the 
last  Leipsic  Fair  the  patience  of  the  industry  seems  to  have  been 


severely  tried.  A  resolution  was  passed  during  this  meeting  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  to  discontinue  the  system  of  crippling 
industrial  enterprise  in  Germany  by  doing  away  with  the  export 
restrictions  and  the  various  other  institutions  destined  to  regulate 
trade  and  industry.  If  the  Government  is  not  prompt  in  taking 
the  hint,  action  on  the  part  of  the  industry  was  promised  at  the 
meeting  and  something  like  an  employers'  strike  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  remedy. 

The  recent  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Hannoversche  Gummi- 
werkc  Excelsior  .\.  G.,  in  Hannover-Limmer,  was  interesting  for 
the  information  given  to  the  shareholders  about  the  operation  of 
the  large  works  of  that  firm  and  the  development  of  the  rubber 
industry  in  Germany  generally.  The  company  has  been  compelled 
to  buy  coal  from  .\mcrica  to  keep  going  and  the  director  pointed 
out  that  consequently  no  difficulties  were  expected  from  the  fuel 
shortage  in  the  future.  The  capacity  of  the  establishment  was 
considerably  extended  during  the  last  year  and  the  total  turnover 
of  the  firm  has  been  increased.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  larger 
production  but  also  to  the  higher  prices  that  were  obtained.  The 
management  expects  that  the  depression  which  has  been  noticed 
during  the  second  half  of  this  year  will  now  pass  off.  While  it 
lasted  it  found  expression  in  the  beginning  in  cancellation  of 
orders  and  later  on  in  a  practical  cessation  of  new  business.  The 
company  has  been  compelled  to  make  reductions  in  the  price  of 
many  of  its  principal  lines,  to  bring  these  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  prices  on  the  international  markets.  The  supply  of  Ger- 
man coal  is  expected  to  continue  small. 

The  Ostdcutsche  Gummi  Industrie  Hermann  Mattern,  Koenigs- 
berg  in  Prussia,  has  changed  its  name  to  Ostdcutsche  Gummi  In- 
dustrie  Heinrich  und   Paul  Winterberg. 

The  Hamioversche  Gummiwerke  Excelsior  Akt.  Ges.  Hannover 
has  increased  its  capital  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000  marks. 


SOME  EUROPEAN  RUBBER  MARKETS' 

DENMARK 

ONLY  three  plants  in  Denmark  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  goods,  and  these  concerns,  according  to  1914 
statistics,  employed  114  men  and  115  women,  and  produced 
goods  valued  at  1,800.000  crowns  (1  crown  =  $0,268),  specified  as 
follows:  Bicycle  tires,  810,000  crowns;  tires  for  automobiles  and 
motorcycles,  85,700;  inner  tubes,  38.000;  general  rubber  goods, 
567,600;  finer  grades  of  rubber  manufactures,  110,000;  rubber 
linen,  30,000;  and  rubber  clothing,  113,000  crowns.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  above,  the  main  production  is  that  of  bicycle  tires,  as 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population  in  Denmark  uses  the  bicycle. 
Included  under  "general  rubber  goods"  are  elastic  ribbon,  rubber 
matting,  rubber  soles,  etc.,  and  by  "finer  manufactures"  is  meant 
special  technical  and  hygienic  articles.  Rubber  clothing  includes 
principally  caps  and  coats.  Imports  for  domestic  consumption 
in  1913  amounted  to  6.289.000  crowns. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  rubber  goods  in  Denmark,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  importation  of  tires  has  steadily  in- 
creased, with  .\merican  tires  very  iriuch  in  demand.  The  reason 
is  given  that  American  are  superior  to  English,  French,  or  Italian 
makes.  The  general  terms  of  payment  are  3  months'  credit  or  2 
per  cent  discount  within  30  days.  If  an  extensive  trade  is  to  be 
built  up,  credit  terms  should  be  granted  or  payment  not  made 
obligatory  until  delivery  of  goods  in  the  Copenhagen  free  port. 

SWITZERLAND 

During  1919  the  Swiss  imports  of  raw  and  scrap  rubber  reached 
4,477  quintals  (984,940  pounds),  valued  3,204,133  fratics  ($608,- 
397),  as  compared  with  1.362  quintals  (299,640  pounds),  valued 
1,178,651   francs   ($208,179),  for  the  previous  year. 

According  to  the  last  military  census,  there  are  15,(XX)  auto- 
mobiles and  2,000  motor  trucks  in  Switzerland.  Clincher  tires  are 
generally   used,   but   owing   to   the   importation   of   hundreds   of 
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American  motor  cars  the  demand  for  straight-side  tires  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  sources  of  supply  for  rubber  tires  are 
France.  Italy,  England  and  the  United  States,  in  their  relative 
order.  Solid  tires  are  manufactured  in  Switzerland  and  imported 
principally  from  P'rance  and  Italy. 

Swiss  imports  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods  during  1919  as  com- 
pared with  1913  and  1918,  follow: 

Cla.ssificalion  ]913  I9ig  1919 

Tubes,  hose,  pipes  without  internal  lavers  of 

other   materials    ' $30,967        $43,584      $147,793 

Tubes,    hose,    pipes    with    internal    layers    of 

other   materials    1,007,358        358,956     1,986,313 

Strips,    sheets,     plates,     plugs,    etc.,    without 

layers  of  otlicr   materials    287,578  81.890     1,305,967 

Plates,  rings,  strips,  etc.,  with  internal  lay- 
ers of  metal  or  textile  materials 203,657         119.086        716,280 

Footwear    80,674  19,741         248,693 

Fabrics  combined   with   india   rubber  for  in- 

d'.i.strial    use    49,553  70,689  87.165 

India  rubber  or  gutta  percha  applied  to  fab- 
rics or  other  materials;  waterproof  sheeting  60,795  12,146  60.092 

.Articles    for    india    rubber    or    Kutta    percha 

n.  e.  s 290,716        121,637        231,547 

In  the  first  four  classes  in  the  foregoing  table  France  supplied 
the  greater  per  cent  of  the  shipments.  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
also  figured  in  this  trade,  but  the  part  played  by  the  United  States 
was  small.  However,  in  the  rubber  footwear  trade  the  United 
States  led,  followed  by  Austria.  The  value  of  shipments  frnm  the 
l"nited  States  amounted  to  $177,691. 

Market  for  rubber  boots  is  not  favorable,  but  rubber  shoes  find 
a  ready  sale.  These  goods  are  imported  from  America.  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  This  year  a  great  many  rubber  shoes  were 
supplied  by  Austria.  These,  although  very  cheap,  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  of  a  style  well  liked  by  the  people  here.  In  pre-war 
days  Russia  and  Germany  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Electricity  and  motors  have  diminished  the  use  of  many  mechan- 
ical goods;  leather  is  easily  obtainable  here,  and  rubber  belting 
is,  therefore,  little  if  ever  used.  There  were  no  imports  of  rubber 
belting  in  1918  and  1919.  In  1913  the  total  value  of  imports 
reached  $3,570.  Metal  is  generally  used  here  for  packing  purposes 
in  preference  to  rubber. 

Goods  classed  as  "other  rubber  goods''  arc  supplied  by  France, 
Italy,  England.  United  States.  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  the 
market  conditions  are  good  for  most  of  them.  These  articles  are 
distributed  by  jobbers,  retailers,  and  commission  agents.  Pay- 
ments are  generally  effected  by  consignment,  f.  o.  b.,  or  cash  with 
order. 

Gabardines  and  rainproof  cloth,  such  as  oilskins,  etc.,  of  special 
styles,  are  worn  here ;  but  as  a  rule  rubber  clothing  is  little  used 
in  Switzerland. 

There  are  five  factories  in  Switzerland  manufacturing  cables 
and  rubber-insulated  wire.  Wire  is  greatly  used,  but  this  article 
has  to  be  of  a  special  construction,  with  insulation  consisting 
chiefly  of  paper.  The  Italian  firm  of  Pirelli  makes  the  Swiss 
specification,  and  most  of  the  wire  sold  here  is  obtained  from  this 
concern.  The  Swiss  Government  is  the  principal  buyer  of  wire 
and  cables,  and  bids  must  be  submitted  for  contracts. 

Regarding  rubber  soles  and  heels,  as  leather  is  cheap  in  Switzer- 
land substitutes  are  in  little  demand,  but  soles  to  be  nailed  on 
are  salable  if  cheap  enough.  .\s  concerns  round  heels  and  leather 
center  heels,  very  cheap  qualities  are  mostly  in  use. 

Cheap  rubber  toys  are  imported  from  England,  France,  and 
chiefly  from  Germany.  During  1920  a  great  many  toys  have  been 
imported  from  the  latter  country  at  very  low  prices.  Toys  im- 
ported from  these  countries  appeal  to  the  people  because  of  their 
design.     Imports  from  the  United   States  are  small. 

Friction  tape  manufactured  in  Switzerland  is  of  a  poor  quality. 
American  tape  is  preferred,  and  would  find  a  ready  sale  if  de- 
liveries could  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time. 

As  concerns  druggists'  sundries,  market  conditions  are  very 
favorable.  Sponges,  syringes,  hot-water  bottles,  tubing,  etc.,  are 
in  good  demand.  These  articles  are  imported  mostly  from  Eng- 
land, America.  France,   Italy  and  Germany. 


UNITED    KINGDOM 

The  total  number  of  rubber  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
January.  1920,  was  estimated  at  71,000  (37,000  males  and  34,000 
females).  In  these  figures  arc  included  a  small  proportion  of 
rubber  workers  employed  at  establishments  other  than  india  rub- 
ber manufacturing  plants. 

In  .'\pril.  1919,  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  all  branches  of 
the  india  ruliber  manufacturing  industry,  including  the  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  goods,  was  464.  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

With  reference  to  the  marketing  of  belting,  hose,  packings  and 
similar  goods,  the  usual  method  of  supplying  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  rubber  factors,  or  companies,  selling  engineering  supplies. 
There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  business,  especially  rubber  belt- 
ing, which  is  done  direct  with  the  larger  plants,  and  there  is  also 
a  market  for  rubber  goods  with  manufacturers  of  articles  who  use 
a  certain  amount  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  as  a  component 
part  of  their  production. 

The  total  imports  of  rubber  l>oots  and  shoes  reach  a  large  fig- 
ure, but  an  increasing  production  in  British  plants  is  expected. 
British  firms  usually  .sell  such  goods,  including  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles,  and  plimsolls,  on  open  account,  and  as  a  rule  to  the 
wholesalers,  who  in  turn  sell  them  at  an  agreed  selling  price  to 
the  retailer. 

There  is  not  a  heavx-  demand  for  druggists'  sundries  in  this 
market,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a  chance  for  the  sale  of  American 
bathing  caps.  American  rubber  soles  and  heels  are  too  expensive, 
and  due  to  the  difference  in  styles,  rubber  clothing  is  practically 
all  of  domestic  make.  However,  there  is  a  market  for  hard- 
rubber  goods,  since  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  formerly  in  German 
hands. 

The  imports  of  raw  and  manufactured  rubber  for  the  seven 
moiitlis  ended  July  31,  1920,  as  compared  with  like  periods  of 
1919  and  1913.  were  as  follows: 

January-July 

Kind  of  rubber  '        1913  1919a  1920 

Crude    $66,627,392  $73,443,905  $76,934,241 

Boots   and   shoes 323,889  400,673  2,-194.144 

Tires  and  tubes 8,444.837  4,109,905  15,061.257 

Other  manufactures  of  rubber 2,121.496  1,457.263  2.164.118 

a  Full  statistics  for  1919  have  as  yet  not  been  published. 

Of  the  imports  of  rubber  manufactures,  excluding  tires,  tubes, 
waterproofed  apparel,  and  boots  and  shoes,  the  1916  imports 
amounted  to  $4,714,137.  of  which  total  the  United  States  supplied 
$4,334,382;  the  1917  imports  reached  $2,299,445.  with  the  share  of 
the  United  States  amounting  to  $2,048,810;  and  in  1918  the  United 
States  furnished  this  class  of  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,126,910  out 
of  a  total  import  valued  at  $1,297,796. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SCOTTISH   RUBBER  TRADE 

The  rubber  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Glasgow  consular 
district  is  of  considerable  importance,  there  being  five  concerns 
thus  engaged,  employing  approximately  2,200  people.  Their  prod- 
ucts are  chiefly  mechanical  goods,  such  as  packings,  hose,  belting, 
etc.,  although  one  concern  produces  tires  and  a  second  waterproof 
clothing. 

With  the  exception  of  bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires,  all  rubber 
tires  used  in  the  district  are  received  from  other  districts  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  are  imported  from  other  countries.  The 
imported  tires  are  chiefly  of  .American  origin  and  are  estimated 
to  comprise  about  one-third  of  the  total  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  Tires  are  distributed  through  agents  of  the  manufacturers, 
jobbers  in  accessories,  garages,  etc.,  and  the  usual  terms  of  pay- 
ment are  five  per  cent  discount  for  payment  in  seven  days,  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  for  monthly  settlement  or  30  days  net. 

There  is  not  a  large  demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  here, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  as  commonly  worn  as  in  the 
United  States.  Dealers  as  a  rule  carry  only  small  stocks ;  in  fact, 
some  retail  shoe  dealers  do  not  handle  them  at  all.  The  majority 
of  these  goods  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and 
are  handled   by  agents   in  much  the   same  manner  as   are   tires. 
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Industrial  rubber  goods  are  produced  in  the  district,  much  of  the 
local  consumption  being  of  domestic  origin.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  this  class  of  manufactures  is  exported. 

American  rubber  goods  have  a  very  satisfactory  standing  in  the 
Glasgow  market,  but  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  domestic  goods  when  they  are  obtainable,  and  at 
an  equal  price.  American  tires,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  drug- 
gists' sundries  are  all  well  known  and  meet  with  a  good  demand. 
In  other  lines  local  competition  is  stronger,  and  foreign  products 
meet  with  less  success. 


FOREIGN    TARIFFS 

COSTA   RICA 

La  Gaccta,  of  Costa  .Rica,  for  July  8  contains  a  copy  of  a  law 
dated  July  6,  1920,  whereby  the  Government  is  authorized  to 
double  the  import  duties  on  certain  goods.  Among  these  are 
listed  rubber-bulbed  scent  sprayers,  which  formerly  were  taxed 
at  2  colones  per  kilogram,  and  elastics  and  garters,  formerly 
taxed  at  2  colones,  SO  cents  per  kilogram. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Australia,  impose  a 
general  taritT  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  of  Hexible 
cotton-braided  cable,  containing  rubber,  or  covered  with  rubber 
and  cotton  tape.  British  preferential  tariff  on  this  item  admits 
these   goods    free. 

BRAZIL 

The  Belgian  Government  will  henceforth  be  granted  a  rebate 
of  20  per  cent  by  Brazil  on  customs  duties  of  seven  Belgian 
staples  including  certain  rubber  manufactures  noted  in  Article 
1033  of  customs  tariff.  On  all  these  articles,  including  several 
others,  the  United  States  enjoys  a  similar  rebate. 

LATVIA 

Recent  additions  to  the  Latvian  import  tariff  (as  cited  by  the 
British  consul  at  Riga)  include  waterproof  overcoats,  taxable 
at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  rubber  footwear,  on  which  a  duty 
of  10  f)cr  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied. 

SWITZERLAND 

Further  relaxations  of  the  Swiss  export  restrictions  authorize, 
by  a  decision  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Department  of  Public 
Economy  issued  September  14,  1920,  the  exportation  of  certain 
articles  under  a  General  E.xport  license.  Item  No.  529  on  the 
list  includes  articles  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  not  previously 
mentioned  in  tlie  Swiss  Customs  Tariff. 


IMPORTS   OF   RUBBER   TIRES    INTO   SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  value  of  all  rubber  tires,  including  inner  tubes,  imported 
into  the  Union  of  South  .Africa  during  the  years  1918  and  1919, 
was  as  follows  : 

From —                         1918  1919  Krom^                      1918             1919 

United   Kingdoni.$I, 090,066  $963,903        Japan    $10,873          $3,319 

Canada     44,875  242.288  United   SUtes. .       548,562       714,719 

France     76.983  400,703                                     

Italy   50,822  78,313             Total    $1,822,181  $2,403,245 

The  customs  duty  on  rubber  tires  imported  into  South  Africa 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  rebate  of  3  per  cent  is  granted  on 
the  products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  recip- 
rocating British  colonies.  In  1919  there  were  9,000  motor  cars 
of  all  descriptions  registered  in  the  Cape  Province,  most  of  which 
were  of  American  make,  consisting  of  the  lighter  and  medium- 
priced  cars.  There  were  also  registered  at  that  time  4,117  motor 
cycles. 

A  list  of  importers  of  automobiles  and  accessories  in  Cape 
Town  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  or  its  district  6r  cooperative  offices  by  referring  to 
file  No.  BE-6004.—COJI! mcrrt  Reports,  October  11,  1920. 


JAPANEISE    RUBBER    STATISTICS 

Rul)ber  and  rubber  goods  appear  for  the  first  time  among  the 

list  of  principal  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  in  1919; 

shipments  were  valued  at   $1,598,469,   as   against  $14,569  in   1918 

The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  imports  of  crude  rubber 

and  gutta  percha  into  Japan  during  1919,  and  the  leading  countries 

of  origin : 

Articles  am]  countries  of  origin.  \'alue. 

India    rubber    and    gutta-percha,    crude $8,656,050 

British    India    205.687 

Straits   Settlements    7.912,647 

Dutch   India    21,775 

United   Kingdom    356,729 

United    States    151,174 

Other   countries    8,038 


RUBBER  TRADE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO 

Rubber  has  long  been  a  standard  ex[>ort  of  the  Congo,  but 
the  first  cultivated  plantations  in  the  colony  came  of  age  to  be 
profitably  worked  only  in  1914.  These  new  plantations  should 
add  greatly  to  the  commercial  value  of  Congo  rublier  exports, 
as  the  rubber  trade  gives  preference  to  cultivated  rubber  over 
the  wild  products.  The  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  rubber 
market  and  the  diversion  of  native  lalxjr  from  the  gathering 
of  rubber  to  the  gathering  of  oil  products  have  hindered  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  rubber  exports,  as  has  also  the  lack  ot  culti- 
vated plantations  in  the  Congo.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
situation  has  begun  to  improve,  and  further  increases  in  exporta- 
tion can  be  expected  for  the  future.  The  following  figures  show 
the  exports  of  rubber  since  1912: 

Year  Value 

1912 Ions  tons  3,454  $6,712,182 

1913 3,567  3,416,693 

1914 2,213  2,052,279 

1915 2,144  2,144,163 

1916 2,969  3.373,090 

1917 3,700  3,918,894 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIL 
By  a  Special  Correspondent 

IT  would  seem  that  experience,  resulting  from  previous  disas- 
trous attempts  at  valorization,  is  of  no  profit  to  those  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  rubber  in  Brazil.  The  Revista  Commercial, 
Industrial  e  Agricola  do  Para,  the  organ  of  the  Associagao  Com- 
mercial do  Para,  publishes  a  report  by  Amando  Mendes  of  his 
trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  delegate  of  the  association,  to  lay 
before  the  authorities  there  a  plan  of  intervention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  in  the  aid  of  the  local 
rubber  market.  The  delegate  was  well  received,  but  his  plan  was 
not  thought  much  of  and  intervention  was  flatly  refused. 
In  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Revista,  R.  C.  M.  da  Costa  very  frankly 
said  that  the  trouble  with  the  Brazilian  rubber  industry  was 
the  aversion  to  any  methodical  undertaking;  ignorance,  lack  of 
perseverance,  unwillingness  to  get  out  of  the  rut ;  a  tendency  to 
take  what  nature  gives  without  expending  creative  energy — all 
of  which  leads  to  that  frame  of  mind  where  the  people  wish  to 
improve  their  lot  by  cursing  the  scientific  plantations  in  the  East. 
From  the  same  writer  comes  practically  the  only  sound  sug- 
gestion— to  renew,  by  planting,  the  forests  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted first  because  of  their  accessibility. 

IMPORTS    OF    AUTOMOBILE    TIRES 

During  the  last  seven  years  pneumatic  tires  were  imported  to 
a  value  of  20,545  contos  (one  conto  equals  $546  United  States 
currency)  of  reis.  The  amount  for  1913  was  2,306  contos;  for 
1914,  1,617  contos;  for  1915,  2,274  contos;  for  1916,  3,164  contos; 
for  1917,  3,547  contos;  for  1918,  2,549  contos;  for  1919,  5,088 
contos. 

Before  the  war  almost  all  of  the  tires  came  from  France.  In 
1913,  over  50  per  cent  came  from  France ;  21  per  cent  came  from 
Germany ;  Great  Britain  and  Italy  accounted  for  about  8  per 
cent  each,  while  the  United  States  sent  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  value.     However,  during  the   war,   the   proportions   under- 
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went  a  change  and  in  1919,  the  United  States  shipped  64  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  pneumatic  automobile  tires  to  Brazil,  the 
figures  for  the  different  countries  now  being :  United  States, 
3,287  contos;  France,  888  contos ;  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  each 
482  contos ;  other  countries,  82  contos. 

NEW  COKFAHIES 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  1,000  contos  of  reis,  operating 
under  the  name  Industria  Brasileira  de  Borracha,  "Berrogain 
Ltd.,"  has  recently  been  formed  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  The  Brazilian 
industrial  Paul  Berrogain  and  a  group  of  Brazilian  and  Portu- 
guese capitalists  are  at  the  head  of  this  concern.  In  1916  Mr. 
Berrogain  founded  the  first  factory  for  rubber  goods  in  Brazil, 
himself  doing  the  technical  work  in  his  factory  until  it  became 
successful. 

A  new  Belgian  company  has  been  formed  to  undertake  the  ex- 
ploitation of  various  forest  products  in  Brazil,  the  collection  of 
balata,  tlie  cultivation  of  Hevea.  The  new  company — the  Societe 
Generale  de  Culture  et  d'Industries  Tropicales — has  a  capital  of 
2,000,000  francs  and  will  be  managed  from  Paramaribo,  Dutch 
Guiana. 

UASSABANDUBA  AND   BALATA 

The  Commercial  Museum  of  Para  calls  attention  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  must  be  made  between  the  different  varieties  of 
Mimusofs.  Both  the  massaranduba  and  the  balata  bearing  tree 
(bullet  tree)  belong  te  Mimusops.  However,  the  true  balata 
tree  is  known  as  Mimusof's  bidentitda  A.  D,  C. — Sapotaccas, 
while  the  various  massarandubas  abounding  in  certain  parts  of 
Brazil  belong  to  Mimusops  maparajuba  Hub.,  M.  paraensis  Hub., 
and  M.  Amazonica  Hub.  These  trees,  unlike  the  bullet  tree, 
yield  a  latex  which  is  resinous  and  brittle,  of  little  value  com- 
mercially. 

BBAZII,    EEGULATES    FOREIGN    EXCHANGE 

Because  of  recent  unfavorable  conditions  of  foreign  e.xchange 
(quotations  on  September  9  being  S  milreis  720  reis  to  the  United 
States  dollar),  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
has  ordered  the  bank  controller  to  issue  the  following  circular 
to  all  banks  in  Brazil : 

In  accordance  with  decree  No.  1811.  of  July  19,  the 
strict  observance  of  the  provisions  thereof  is  advised,  no 
selling  or  buying  operation  of  exchange  to  be  effected 
without  the  previous  authorization  of  this  office,  by  de- 
manding production  of  the  documents  considered  indis- 
pensable for  the  proof  of  legitimate  business.  In  case 
of  offense,  article  2  of  said  decree  provides  as  a  penalty 
the  seizure  of  the  values  in  question  and  a  fine  of  50 
per  cent    of  the  sums. 

You  are  requested,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  sup- 
ply the  inspector  with  all  details  connected  with  money- 
exchange  operations,  as  well  as  to  produce  the  books 
and  documents  of  your  office  for  examination;  also  to 
prove  that  the  bank's  capital  has  been  paid  up  according 
to  law  and  that  you  are  strictly  obeying  the  provisions 
to  operate,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  general  supervision 
of  the  banks  by  this  office  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Brazilian  laws,  and  especially  of  the  decrees  of 
August  IS,  1891,  and  February  S,  1892,  numbered, 
respectively,  493  and  727. 


The  local  manufacture  of  rubber  is  being  encoirageu  by 
the  Government  of  Brazil,  v/hich  proposes  to  advance  the  con- 
tractor a  loan  of  75  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  erecting  factories 
in  Fernambuco  and  Para  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  other 
articles  of   Brazilian   rubber. 


Venezuelan  imports  of  tires  and  tubes  during  the  period 
January-June,  1919,  were  7,592  kilos,  valued  116.562  bolivares 
(one  bolivar  equals  $0,193  United  States  currency),  as  against 
206  kilo3,  valued  2,546  bolivares,  in  the  same  period  of  1918, 
Imports  of  other  articles  of  manufactured  rubber  showed  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  same  periods,  totaling  8,829  kilos,  valued 
110,654  bolivares,  in  1919,  as  against  14,095  kilos,  values  117.989 
bolivares,  in  1918. 


SOME    LATIN    AMERICAN    RUBBER    MARKETS' 

COLOMBIA 

I.MPoKTATio.N  >)l  ruliber  tires  into  Colombia  has  been  con>tantly 
gaining  during  the  past  few  years,  and  due  to  the  increasing 
arrivals  of  automobiles  the  demand  for  tires  should  become  still 
greater.  Practically  all  the  tires  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  by  hardware  importers  and  automobile  dealers.  The 
greater  nutnber  imported  have  been  small  sizes  and  of  the  clincher 
type.  Solid  rubber  tires  for  coaches  are  assessed  at  the  rate  of 
$0.02  per  kilo  (1  kilo  =  2.2  pounds)  plus  surtax  of  2  and  5  per 
cent.  Pneumatic  tires  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  solid  tires. 
In  1913  coach  tires  were  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  a  second  source  of  supply,  but  in  1919 
the  United  States  monopolized  this  class  of  imports.  In  I9I9, 
pneumatic  tires  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $23,355.  the  share 
of  the  United  States  being  $22,241. 

The  market  here  is  a  small  one  for  rubber  boots,  but  a  good 
one  for  rnbber-soled  shoes,  especially  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes. 
The  United  States  furnishes  the  greater  per  cent  of  imports  in 
this  class,  import  duties  on  rubbers  are  $1  per  kilo;  on  leather 
shoes  having  rubber  soles,  $1.70  per  kilo ;  and  on  canvas  shoes 
with  rubber  soles,  $1.50;  all  these  plus  surtaxes  of  2  and  5  per 
cent.  Of  an  import  in  cotton  shoes  with  rubber  soles  in  1919  of 
$8,239.  the  United  States  supplied  $7,539. 

In  the  importations  of  rubber  goods  for  industrial  purposes 
there  have  licen  marked  increases.  Small  supplies  are  kept  on 
hand  by  the  leading  hardware  dealers,  and  their  terms  are  the 
usual  one,  two  and  three  months'  time.  Rubber  belting  pays  a 
duty  of  $0.01  per  kilo;  rubber  hose,  $0.01  per  kilo;  rubber  washers, 
$0.20  per  kilo :  all  of  these  plus  surtaxes  of  2  and  5  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  rubber  belting,  rub- 
ber hose,  and  rubber  washers  and  packing  for  1913,  1918  and  1919: 

Articles  and  Sources  of  Supply                          1913  1918  1919 

Rubber  belting: 

United   States    $22  $481  $1,284 

United    Kingdom    267  ...  ... 

Rubber  hose: 

United   States    1.408  77S  1,678 

United    Kingdom    132  15  £S2 

Germany    38  ...  ... 

Rubber    washers   and   packing: 

United    States    276  2,241  2,025 

United    Kingdom    173  15 

Panama    ...  90 

Small  quantities  of  rubber  clothing  and  druggists'  sundries  are 
imported.  Great  Britain  supplies  the  few  imports  of  clothing,  and 
insulated  wire  and  cables  come  from  the  United  States,  imports 
of  the  last  named  being  on  the  increase.  Cotton  cloth,  rubber- 
coated,  pays  a  duty  of  $0.90 ;  cotton  cloth,  rubber-coated,  for 
ponchos.  $1.10:  woolen  cloth,  rubber-coated,  $1.35:  plus  the  usual 
2  and  5  per  cent  surtaxes.  Rubber,  in  bulk,  purified  or  not.  pays 
a  duty  of  $0.30  per  kilo :  hard  rubber,  vulcanized,  for  dental  uses, 
$1.30,  plus  the  surtaxes;  insulating  wire  and  cables,  $0.01;  rubber 
soles  and  heels.  $0.35:  nilibcr  toys.  $0.60;  rubber  matting.  $0.50; 
rubber  friction  tape,  $0.02;  and  druggists'  sundries  pays  a  duty 
of  $0.25.     .Ml  plus  surtaxes  of  2  and  5  per  cent. 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

There  are  no  factories  producing  rubber  in  this  district,  nor 
are  statistics  available  showing  the  various  classes  of  rubber 
goods  imported,  hut  the  total  imports  of  all  manufactures  of  rub- 
ber into  the  Dominican  Republic  were  valued  in  1913  at  $31,032; 
in  1917  at  $84,266;  and  in  1918  at  $143,976.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  district  would  use  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  import. 

Iinports  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  tires  and  tubes,  a  few 
rubber  soles  and  heels,  and  a  few  druggists'  sundries,  with  95  per 
cent  of  these  imports  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  only 
import  demand  is  for  rubber  tires  and  tubes.  All  merchants  de- 
sire long  credits,  and  business  usually  goes  to  the  house  that  will 
grant  the  longest  credits.  Motor  cars  in  this  district  are  almost 
entirely  of  American  make.     There  are  a  few  motorcycles  in  use 
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and  many  bicycles;  also  carriages  in  towns  usually  have  rubber 
tires. 

HEXICO 

Two  small  rubber  factories  arc  in  operation  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  both  of  which  manufacture  automobile  tires  and  rain- 
coats. The  making  of  other  articles  than  tires  has  not  been  de- 
veloped beyond  an  experimental  stage.  It  is  estimated  that  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  entire  Republic  of  Mexico  there  should 
be  an  out|)ut  of  fiOO  to  1,000  tires  per  day.  Practically  the  entire 
consumption  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  in  Mexico  is  imported 
from  the  L'nited  States,  though  previous  to  the  war  some  sundries 
were  received  from  Germany  and  a  very  few  Italian  and  French 
automobile  tires.  Some  drug  sundries  were  imported  from  Japan, 
but  only  in  small  quantities. 

Local  competition  has  considerably  reduced  the  importation  of 
tires  from  the  L'nited  States,  there  being  an  import  duty  of  1 
peso_  ($0,498  in  L'nited  States  currency)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 
The  Mexican  market  is  overcrowded  with  American  tires,  while 
the  outlet  is  a  restricted  one.  Practically  all  sizes  are  in  use. 
Two  American  concerns  maintain  offices  in  Mexico  City,  and  a 
few  manufacturers  cover  portions  of  the  field  with  traveling  sales- 
men, while  a  few  others  have  agencies  with  local  dealers. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  sport  shoes.  However,  American 
firms  are  reluctant  about  extending  terms  of  draft  against  de- 
livery. On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexican  importer  dislikes  to  be 
forced  to  advance  cash  with  order  when  long  delays  under  present 
transportation  and  manufacturing  conditions  are  considered.  The 
market  possibilities  will  continue  so  as  long  as  conditions  remain 
unsettled. 

The  business  of  the  mining  and  oil  fields  is  almost  entirely  con- 
trolled by  a  few  well-known  brands  of  belting,  packing,  and  hose. 

In  rubber  clothing  cheap  grades  are  used  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  raincoats  are  needed. 

In  most  cases  small  dealers  lack  financial  ability  to  import  di- 
rect and  find  it  to  advantage  to  purchase  from  Mexico  City  stocks. 
In  the  sole  and  heel  trade  most  manufacturers  have  yearly  con- 
tracts for  direct  importation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ship  direct 
to  small  dealers.  American  toys  are  too  expensive  for  this  mar- 
ket, the  control  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  supply 
a  cheap  grade.     Rubber  matting  is  not  in  general  use. 

VENEZUELA 

In  1918,  the  only  year  for  which  definite  statistics  are  available. 


rubber  tires  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  1,511  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,038.  The  best  gage  for  the  required  imports  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  2,000  automobiles  in  this  district,  and  the  number 
of  tires  needed  can  be  reckoned  accordingly.  The  cars  are  prac- 
tically all  standard  American  makes,  and  quick  detachable  tires 
are  preferable.  These  are  imported  from  dealers  in  Caracas,  the 
tires  imported  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  are  so 
few  as  to  be  negligible.  There  are  practically  no  imports  of  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes,  nor  of  rubber  for  industrial  purposes.  Other 
imports  are  confined  to  goods  used  by  the  drug  trade,  to  insulated 
wire,  and  rubber  heels  and  .soles. 

The  present  demand  for  tires  in  the  Maracaibo  district  is  small, 
but  with  the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles,  the 
demand  for  rubber  tires  will  be  greater.  Sizes  generally  in  use  are 
30  by  3-inch,  30  by  3^4-inch,  32  by  Syi-inch,  and  33  by  4-inch. 
The  Venezuelan  customs  duty  on  tires  is  at  the  rate  of  0.75  bolivar 
per  kilo  of  gross  weight. 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The 
customs  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  is  2;/2  bolivares  per  kilo  of 
gross  weight. 

The  market  for  rubber  belting  is  fairly  good,  particularly  in 
small  sizes  of  4  or  5  inches.  There  is  also  a  light  demand  for 
larger  sizes  by  petroleum  companies  for  drilling  operations.  Rub- 
ber hose  finds  its  chief  demand  among  concerns  requiring  steam 
hose,  but  this  use  is  quite  limited.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
industrial  rubber  goods,  and  practically  all  imports  are  supplied 
by  the  United  States. 


MEXICAN-MADE  TIRES   NOT   COMPETITIVE 

The  only  competition  offered  recently  to  American  automobile 
exports  has  been  through  the  manufacture  of  tires  by  two  fac- 
tories in  Mexico  City.  This  local  product  is  placed  on  the 
market  at  prices  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  tires 
imported  from  the  United  States.  On  account  of  a  shortage  of 
raw  materials  (chiefly  of  American  origin)  the  output  of  the 
Mexican  tire  factories  is  small  and  at  times  negligible.  These 
plants  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  perfect  their  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  their  product  is  not  so  uniform  as  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can standard  tire  manufacturer.  The  Mexican-made  tire  has  not, 
therefore,  been  a  serious  factor  in  competition.  Tires  for  trucks 
are  dutiable  at  $11.29  per  100  pounds,  and  tires  for  passenger 
cars  at  $22.59  per  100  pounds. 


The  Rubber  Trade  in  the  Far  East 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


MAUVYA 

THE  heavy  fall  in  prices  of  local  products,  including  rubber, 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  present  money  stringency. 
Conditions  are  not  so  serious  in  Singapore  and  old-estab- 
lished British  firms  seem  to  have  little  trouble,  although  others 
have  had  to  allow  extensions  of  credit. 

With  regard  to  the  rumor  of  serious  trouble  in  Penang.  in- 
vestigation showed  that,  to  the  contrary,  Penang  is  quite  pros- 
perous. 

Recent  reports  from  Kelantan,  Kedah  and  Perlis,  also  indicate 
favorable  conditions.  Within  the  last  ten  years  these  states  have 
developed  wonderfully.  In  Kelantan  there  are  now  152,739  acres 
under  rubber,  which  in  1919  yielded  2,077  tons,  against  1,745 
tons  in  1918.  In  the  state  of  Kedah  112,192  acres  are  under 
rubber,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  5,021  tons  in  1919. 

The  Chief  Secretary's  report  on  the  Federated  Malay  States 
shows  that  during  1919  the  market  for  rubber  was  much  more 
favorable  than  in  1918,  although  the  demand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had   not  equalled   expectations,  and   price   fluctuations   were 


less  noticeable  than  in  previous  years.  Shortage  of  staff  handi- 
capped research  work,  but  despite  this,  much  information  has 
been  collected. 

Mouldy  rot  is  regarded  as  the  most  serious  disease  affecting 
the  rubber  tree  in  Malaya.  While  positive  results  have  not  yet 
been  obtained,  it  has  been  shown  that  brown  bast  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a  change  of  the  tapping  system. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Malayan  Tin  and  Rubber  Journal  calls 
attention  to  a  certain  rule  of  the  Singapore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Rubber  Association  which  is  unfair  to  the  buyer  of  rubber. 
This  rule  governs  the  question  of  delivery  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Any  objection  as  to  quality,  description  or  packing,  etc.,  shall 
be  lodged  in  writing  with  the  sellers  on  the  day  following  delivery. 
If  any  lots  are  found  to  be  inferior  to  sample  or  to  quality  called 
for  on  contract,  buyers  shall  accept  this  inferior  rubber  with 
allowance,  to  be  fixed  either  mutually  or  by  arbitration.  In  case 
the  inferiority  of  a  lot  calls  for  an  allowance  of  over  three 
cents  per  pound,  buyers  shall  have  the  option  of  rejecting  the 
inferior  rubber  and  sellers  will  have  to  replace  within  six  days 
from  the  date  of  award. 
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It  is  contended  that  an  allowance  up  to  three  cents  a  pound 
is  too  high  and  that  buyers  should  have  the  privilege  of  refusing 
rubber  even  if  the  inferiority  called  for  an  allowance  of  only 
one  cent  per  pound.  Furthermore  it  is  claimed  that  the  rule 
encourages   careless   grading  and   packing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seller  argues  that  he  must  be  protected 
against  trifling  claims,  which  would  be  especially  prevalent  when 
rubber  is  low  and  the  contract  had  been  entered  into  when  the 
price  was  much  higher. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  both  sides  are  right 
and  wrong  and  that  the  only  real  grievance  is  against  the  maxi- 
mum of  three  cents,  for  if  rubber  is  poor  enough  to  warrant  an 
allowance  of  three  cents  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  really  fair 
tender. 

RUBBER  SEED   OIL 

In  his  report  on  the  .Agricultural  Department  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  in  1919,  L.  Lewton-Brain,  Director  of  Agriculture, 
states  that  the  experimental  hydraulic  oil-expression  plant  of  the 
department  has  been  lent  to  the  Malayan  Oil  Mills,  Limited,  a 
local  company  formed  primarily  tu  manufacture  rubber  seed 
oil.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  rubber  seed  on  storage  deteri- 
orates and  produces  an  oil  containing  up  to  about  25  per  cent 
of  free  fatty  acids,  and  that  such  oil  is  not  generally  suitable  as 
a  substitute  for  linseed  oil.  Further,  this  oil  is  not  suitable  for 
many  purposes  owing  to  its  slower  drying  power,  compared  with 
linseed  oil,  and  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  "boiled"  oil  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  retining 
the  oil,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  processes  required  can  be 
carried  out  only  in  a  factory  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
chemist.  Experiments  on  the  preparation  of  "boiled"  oils  have 
shown  that  a  satisfactory  product  can  'be  obtained  from  a  raw 
oil   free  from   fatty   acids. 

A  further  problem,  namely,  the  prevention  of  the  deterioration 
of  seed  in  storage,  remains  to  be  solved.  Freshly  collected  seed 
yields  an  oil  with  very  low  acid  content. 

CEYLON 

According  to  the  report  of  H.  C.  Pinching,  A.  R.  C.  S.,  the 
soil  conditions,  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  output  per  acre 
are  surprisingly  good  in  Ceylon.  A  field  of  trees,  averaging  16 
years  of  age,  gave  450  pounds  per  acre  on  alternate-day  tapping 
of  a  half  spiral  cut.  The  average  general  increase  of  yield  per 
acre  per  year   for  the  first  few  years  is  50  pounds,  as  follows : 

Pounds  Per  Acre 

6  years  1 50 

8  years  300 

10  years  40O 

12  years  500 

From  12  years  onward  very  little  increase  in  yield  is  noted ; 
growth  and  crops  are  practically  stationary  and  the  effect  of 
seasonal  peculiarities  upon  the  yield  appears  to  be  very  marked. 

A  report  by  Mr.  Fetch  indicates  that  the  number  of  trees 
attacked  by  brown  bast  is  not  so  great  in  Ceylon  as  in  some 
other  rubber-producing  countries.  It  is  now  held  that  brown 
bast  is  a  physiological  result  of  tapping,  and  is  more  common 
in  daily   tapping  than   in   alternate-day   tapping. 

Experiments  at  Peradeniya  with  different  manures  showed  the 
greatest  increase  in  a  tree  which  in  July,  1916,  measured  8.30 
inches  and  in  January,  1920,  measured  23.42  inches.  The  same 
mixture  was  used  for  this  tree  and  for  another,  which  measuring 
7.04,  increased  to  20.91  inches  in  the  same  time.  The  rates  of 
increase  of  these  two  trees  represent  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
respectively,  of  all  the  trees  experimented  on. 

It  is  reported  that  Germany  is  planning  to  resume  trade  with 
Ceylon  in  all  articles  except  machinery.  German  firms  are  offer- 
ing samples  of  various  articles,  one  firm  having  even  sent  a 
big  consignment  of  goods.  It  further  appears  that  German  firms 
have  proposed  to  local  merchants  to  exchange  rubber  and  other 


local  products  for  German  goods  as  yellow  metal,  bronze,  etc. 
The  drawback  to  this  seems  that  some  German  firms  are  not 
prepared  to  negotiate  business  by  bank  credit. 

THE    NETHERLAND    EAST    INDIES 

The  local  press  is  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  America  and 
Japan  are  striving  to  increase  their  interest  in  the  rubber  culti- 
vating industry  in  order  to  satisfy  their  home  requirements.  It 
is  foreseen,  however,  that  production  from  Java  and  Sumatra, 
which  is  mainly  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  will  eventually  go  to 
Germany  and  Austria. 

.America's  desire  to  become  independent  as  far  as  her  supply 
of  rubber  is  concerned,  will  not  be  realized  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  will  never  find  sufficient  land  to  plant  enough  rubber  for  home 
consumption,  they  say. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  at  one  time  the  local  govern- 
ment refused  a  petroleum  concession  to  a  combination  connected 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  adds  the  belief  that  as  far 
as  rubber  is  concerned,  the  Netherland  East  Indies  would  stick 
to  its  liberal  policy  and  continue  to  admit  foreign  capital. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Indian  Rubber  Company  have  ac- 
cepted an  offer  from  a  British  concern  for  the  sale  of  their 
Sumatra   estates. 

At  a  forthcoming  meeting  the  shareholders  of  the  "Ambalatoe" 
will  be  asked  to  consider  the  sale  of  2,000  out  of  4,500  bouws 
(one  bouw  equals  1.7537  acres)  of  rubber  land  to  the  Sumatra 
Rubbercultuurmaatschappij   "Serbadjadi." 

It  is  rumored  that  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Rotter- 
dam Deli  Co.,  and  to  the  Krapah  Tobacco  Co.  If  these  nego- 
tiations succeed,  this  concern  will  control  30  estates,  covering 
100,000  acres,  all  in  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra. 

.■\  report  from  the  division  for  agricultural  economics  indicates 
the  various  parts  of  Sumatra  said  to  be  suitable  for  different 
crops.  Thus,  Tapanoeli  is  favorable  for  rubber.  In  the  newly 
opened  district  of  Muaru  Labuh,  along  the  Liki  river  and  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mt.  Korintji.  rubber  is  being  cultivated  with 
success  in  parts,  although  on  the  whole  the  district  is  considered 
to  be  too  wet  for  rubber. 

The  Djambi  Highlands  offer  good  opportunities  for  rubber. 
Vast  areas  are  available  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  is  good;  the 
rainfall,  though  not  heavy,  is  regular ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
roads  and  population.  The  Muara  Bungo  district  in  these  parts 
seems  to  be  capable  of  development  with  least  expense. 

The  area  under  rubber  in  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  at  the 
end  of  1918  amounted  to  about  320,000  acres.  The  total  cost  of 
bringing  to  the  bearing  stage  an  estate  opened  up  before  1919 
is  estimated  to  average  660  gilders  per  acre.  This  average  is  in- 
creased to  720  per  acre  for  lands  opened  up  after  1919. 

At  the  end  of  1918,  211,200,000  gilders  were  invested  in  rubber 
estates  in  this  part  of  Sumatra. 

SOUTH    INDIA 

The  Secretary  of  the  U.  P.  A.  S.  I.  (United  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation of  South  India),  has  compiled  statistics  relating  to  the 
production  of  rubl)er  in  South  India.  Figures  of  about  5,000 
acres  of  rubber  not  belonging  to  the  U.  P.  A.  S.  I.  were  also  ob- 
tained. 

Years  of  Plantinx 

Planted  Total  at 

'ear  .Acreage  December  31 

1004    .".nd    prcviouslv 912  79  912  79 

1905     1,841.54  2,7S4!33 

1906    5,709.39  8,463.72 

1907     5,486.90  13,950.62 

1908     5,812.25                  -     19.762.87 

1909    2.245.15  22,008.02 

■910     5.836.68  27,844.70 

1911     8,178.24  36,022.94 

1912     4.260.57  40,283.51 

1913     2,840.51  43,124.02 

1914     1,095.26  44,219.28 

1915     129.52  44,348.80 

1916     114.08  44,462.88 

1917    System  changed.      44,463.10 

1918     1,203.54  45,666.64 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Estates 

Acreage  Acreage  Crops  in  1918 

Planted  Tapped  Pounds 
I^ritish  India — 

Wynaad     61.47  

Nilgiris    KU  52  6,615 

Malabar   10,967. J5  7,744.16  1,192,426 

Anamallais    1,071  480  48,628 

Totals    12,233.72  8,276.16  1,247,669 

Conrg    779  590  21,013 

Native   States — 
Travancore — 

Mundakavam    12,164.97  10,378.56  2,132,944 

Kanan   IVvans    819  549  73.485 

Central  Travancore    112  112  10,016 

South  Travancore    10.081.85  8,114.96  1,883,510 

Xorth   Travancore    4,268.35  3,725.52  778,763 

Totals    27.446.17  22,880.04  4,878,718 

Mysore— North    Mysore    ISO  80  8,632 

Cochin   Stale    5,027.75  4,245.61  723,251 

Grand  totals   45,666.64  36,071.81  6,879,283 

The  total  mitnber  of  laborers  employed  during  1918  was  27,381. 

It  is  noted  that  the  cultivation  of  both  tea  and  rubber  is  being 
taken  up  by  Indians.  There  are  now  about  20  rubber  coinpanies 
with  estates  aggregating  some  14,000  acres  under  Indian  inanage- 
ment  in  Travancore. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United  Planters'  Association  of 
Southern  India  it  was  resolved  that  the  Government  be  ap- 
proached as  regards  its  willingness  to  help  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Southern  India  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 


THE   RUBBER   INDUSTRY   IN   UGANDA 

ACCOKUING  to  a  recent  Government  report,  the  acreage  under 
Para  rubber  on  European  owned  plantations  is  estimated  at 
11,255.  The  tappable  area,  however,  is  still  small,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  trees  planted  in  recent  years.  For  the  year  1918- 
19,  the  exports  of  plantation  rubber  amounted  to  253,063  pounds, 
value  £12,893.  This  shows  an  increase  of  108,336  pounds  over 
the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  £2,928.  In  cer- 
tain districts,  the  natives  are  taking  up  rubber-planting  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  appears  that  a  rubber  planter  with  experience  in 
Sumatra  and  Malaya  declared  that  the  prospects  for  rubber  in 
the  Baganda  Province  are  good,  provided  the  industry  receives 
the  proper  assistance  while  yet  in  its  infancy.  This  authority  re- 
gards the  soil  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Federated  Mal.iy  States, 
the  conliguration  of  the  land  as  almost  ideal,  and  the  risk  from 
disease  small,  since  the  areas  under  cultivation  were  originally 
grass  and  not  forest  land.  As  to  rainfall,  this  is  less,  but  alter- 
nate daily  tapping  will  remedy  this.  He  further  considers  that 
the  growth  of  trees  here  will  be  as  rapid  as  in  Sumatra.  Alto- 
gether this  is  quite  a  satisfactory  opinion. 

On  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  an  official  adviser 
on  rubber,  the  investigating  commissioners  are  of  opinion  tliat 
this  would  not  be  practical,  and  recommend,  instead,  that 
planters  join  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  the  Government 
bearing  part  of  the  expense  of  subscription.  This  association, 
it  is  understood,  would  then  arrange  for  a  competent  rubber 
chemist,  and,  if  possible,  a  mycologist  should  be  sent  out,  the 
Government  again  sharing  the  expense  with  the  planters.  If 
Uganda  is  to  get  any  benefit  of  technical  advice,  this  should  be 
done  at  once. 

The  commissioners  also  recommend  the  enforcement  of  the 
Plant  Pests  Ordinance,  which  would  greatly  benefit  the  estates. 

.•\t  present  the  industry  is  a  good  deal  hampered  by  the  rates 
charged  on  the  Uganda  Railway;  it  has,  therefore,  been  suggested 
to  aid  planters  by  reducing  the  rate,  asking  the  railway  to  accept 
lare  weight  for  rubber  as  is  dune  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
and  to  reduce  tlie  very  high  r;itc  of  insurance  now  imjjosed. 

.^s  regards  labor,  it  has  been  found  that  the  local  native  is 
good  at  all  work  on  rubber  estales  except  tlie  most  important 
of  all — tapping.     It  is,  therefore,   advised   to   subject   prospective 


tappers  to  a  term  of  apprenticeship,  if  possible,  on  expiration  of 
which  they  should  be  given  certificatesi  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, according  to  their  merits,  and  should  then  be  engaged 
on  contract.  To  encourage  labor,  the  Sumatra  custom  of  giving 
native  labor  a  bonus  on  results  is  offered  for  consideration. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  RUBBER  PRODUCTION 
PROGRESSES 

THE  comme.ndations  regarding  a  25  per  cent  curtailment  in 
the  production  of  plantation  rubber  made  by  the  Rubber 
Growers  Association  of  London  have  been  accepted  by  80 
per  cent  of  the  producing  acreage  owned  by  members  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Seventy-five  out  of  111  members  of  the  Rubber  Producers' 
.\ssociation  of  Malaya  have  agreed  to  restrictions  to  date, 
and  the  Japanese  Planters'  Association,  representing  65,634 
planted  acres  unanimously  decided  to  restrict  on  similar  lines. 
The  local  associations  are  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Chinese 
producers  in  Malaya  into  line,  and  the  agents  of  tlie  principal 
Shanghai  companies  are  working  to  that  end.  It  is  assured 
that  over  70  per  cent  of  Ceylon  local  producers  are  willing 
to  restrict  output,  and  the  members  of  the  International 
Association  at  the  Hague  present  at  a  recent  general  meet- 
ing were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  restriction  scheme, 
and  their  council  has  sent  out  a  circular  recommending  a 
25  per  cent  reduction,  to  which  they  are  asking  at  least  70 
IK-r  cent  of  their  members  to  adhere. 

Many  companies  are  already  carrying  out  a  policy  of  re- 
striction and  others  have  cabled  instructions  to  their  estates 
to  i)repare  for  restriction  becoming  effective  on  November  1, 
1920.  and  continuin.g  until  January  I,   1922. 


BALATA     PRODUCTION     IN     DUTCH     GUIANA 
DECLINING 


Exkikt.s  of  balata  from  Dutch  Guiana  in  1919  showed  a 
decrease  in  value  of  $147,919  from  the  figures  for  1918,  wbicli 
lotaled  $900,032.  The  total  amount  for  1919  was  valued  $752,113. 
Rubber  showed  a  gain,  from  $2,577  in  1918  to  $5,014  in  1919. 

Declared  exports  invoiced  at  the  consular  agency  at  Paramaribo 
for  shipment  to  the  United  .States  during  1918  and  1919  inchided 
balata  and  rubber  as  follows : 


I91S 
A 


Value 


ilalata 
Rulilie: 


.I'ounds 


$106,127 
2,913 


1919 

Quantity  Value 

338,750         $302,456 


Quantity 

118.720 

4,095 

The  production  of  balata  shows  a  steady  decline,  althougli  the 
prices  received  were  considered  good.  The  industry  is  gradually 
falling  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  large  corporations,  and 
this  year  saw  the  selling  out  of  one  of  the  oldest  individual 
o|>crators  to  one  of  the  larger  interests.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  areas  that  pay  to  exploit  are  getting  farther 
from  the  coast,  and  the  transportation  and  cost  of  labor  are 
tlierefore  steadily  increasing,  so  that  only  firms  with  lar.ge  finan- 
cial backing  and  organized  forces  of  lalior  can  continue  in  this 
business. 


It  is  believed  that  fro.m  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars 
imported  into  China  arc  of  .\merican  make.  Shanghai  imports 
of  motor  cars  have  increased  from  l(i2  in  1913  to  961  in  1919. 
Most  of  these  are  four  or  five  passenger  cars,  only  20  or  .W 
per  cent  Iioiiig  of  the  heavier  seven-passenger  ty])e.  The  cbmbn- 
tire  is  used  on  many  of  tliese  cars,  and  for  the  trucks,  which  arc 
of  ilie  li.yhler  kinds,  both  solid  rubber  and  pneumatic  tires  arc 
used. 
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Recent  Patents  RelatinLr  to  Rubber 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

GRANTED  SEPTEMBER  21,    1920 


N 


U.    C.    IIofTmann,    Ar- 
Indian- 

r.  I. 

Mead, 
Ingrain, 


.   and   H. 
N.  Y. 

Ingram. 

Ingram, 


O.   1,353,161     Disk   wheel   for  pneumatic   tires, 
gos.  Ind. 
1.353,215     Eraser  attachment  for  pencils.     W.  J.  Campbell, 
apolis,  Ind. 
1,353,260     Mattress  support  with  inflatable,  fluid-containing  members 
Monks.    Ilouston.  Texas. 

1.353.325  Cushion   wheel.     A.    S.   Duffies,   Markesan,   Wis.,   and   F. 

Chiea)*o,    111. 

1.353.326  Cnsh'on  wheel  rim.     A.  S.  Duffies,  Markesan,  Wis. 
!. 353, 396     Closure   with    ga-ikct   for  jars,   bottles,   etc.      A.   and   H 

assipr.ors  to  Ingrams,    Inc. — all  of  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

1.353.397  Oosnic   with   gacket   for   jars,   bottles,   etc.      A.   and    H.    Ingram 

assignors  to   Ingrams,   Inc. — all  of  Urooklyn,   N.   Y. 

1.353.398  Closure   with   gasket   for  tumblers,  jars,   bottles,   etc.     A 

Ingram,  assignors  to  Ingrams,  Inc. — all  of  lirooklyn, 

1.353.399  Closure   with    gasket    fcr   jars,   bottles,   etc.     A.    and    H. 

assignors  to   Ingrams,   Inc. — all   of   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

1.353.400  Closure    with    gasket    for   jars,   bottles,   etc.      A.    and    H. 

assignors  to  Ingrams.  Inc. — all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1,. ^53. 415     Pneumatic  tire  valve  with  rubber  gasket.     J.   N.   Newsora,  H.  E. 

Harder,  and  W.  F.  I.eschen.  assignors  to  Newson  Valve  Co. — 

all    of    St.    Louis,    Mo.       (See    The    India    Rubber    World, 

April  1,  1930,  page  434.) 
1,353,573     Demountable    rim    for    pneumatic    tires.      G.    Esmarian    and    K. 

Kafafian,    Paterson.    N.    J. 
1,353,592     Stocking  supporter.     F.   E.   Howard.   Lamanda  Park,  Calif. 
1,353,622     Reinforced  insulating  material.     H.   S.   Ashenhurst,  Chicago,   111. 
1,3S?,62S     Pen-brush.      A.    F.    Bridenburg,    assignor    of   one-half   to    H.    E. 

Palmer — both    of   Dayton,    O. 
1,353,627     Collapsible     pail     for     filling    automobile     water    tanks.        D.     H. 

Bucher,   Louisville,   Ky, 
1,353,671     Stocking    supporter.'     C.    McD.    Supple.    Boston,    Mass. 
1,353,679     Fountain   mucilage-brush   with   side   lever  to  compress  inner   sac. 

P.  I.  Venard,  Denver.  Colo. 
1.353,700     Cushion   spring   tire.      W.   N.   Allen,   San   Antonio.   Tex. 
1.353,709     Easel   fcr  holding  flowers,  having  collapsible  water  font.     M.   V. 

Bauer.    Washington,    D.    C. 
1,353,750     Rubber    garment    protector    with    ventilating    side-openings.        K. 

Heitler,    New   York   City.      (See   The   India    Rubber   World, 

November    1,    1920.   page    110.) 

GRANTED  SEPTEMBER  28,   1920 

1,353,857     Respirator.     D.   K.   H.   Schumann,  Hambuni,   Germany. 
1,353,878     Cap  fir  tire  valve.     W.  H.  West.  Stockton.  Cal. 
1,353,896     Combined   eraser-holder  and   pencil   point-protector.     V.   B.  Daw- 
son,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
1,353,921      Solid  rubber  and  spring  tire.      G.   C.   Lehr,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

1.353.942  Denta'    vulcanizer,    flask   and   charger.      D.    A.   Akin,   assignor   of 

one-third    to    J.    Meckay    and    one-third    to    E.    F.    Fuller — all 
of  Spokane,  Wash. 

1.353.943  Demoimtable   rim    for  tires.      A.    L.    Anderson,   assignor   of   one- 

fourth  to  T.  F.  Mazna  and  one-fourth  to  G.  B.  Shafer — all  of 

Spokane,  Wash. 
1,353,988     Transversely-split    demountable    rim    for    tires.       R.    S.    Bryant, 

assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  The  Standard   Parts  Co. — 

both    of    Cleveland,    O. 
1,354,017     Pressure-gage     for    tires.      J.    A.    Bowden,    Los    Angeles,    Cal., 

assignor  to  A.   Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
1,354.095     Garter  stud    attach'nent.      D.    C.    Evans,    Cincinnati,    O.,   assigmr 

to    Pioneer    Suspender   Co.,    a   corporation   of   Pennsylvania. 
1,354,212     Apparatus  and   method   for  regulating  breathing  for  singing  and 

wind-instrument   practise.      T.   B.   Rigg,  Oak   Park,   111. 
1,354,221      Demountable    lim    vehicle    wheel.      A.    H.    Shoemaker,     Seattle, 

Wash. 
1,354,392     Resilient  tire.      M.   A.   Green.  Rupert.  Idaho. 
1,354,411      Reinforced  tire.      K.   Y.   Malone.  Mobile.  Aln. 
1,354,433     Lens  clarifying  device.     C.   De  Felice.   New   York  City. 

GRANTED    OCTOBER    5,    1920 

1,354,468     Demountable  rim   for  tires.     W.  E.  Copithorn,   Natick.  Mass. 

1,354,480  Hose  coupling.  F.  Hachmann,  St.  Louis,  assignor  of  one-eighth 
to    D.   M.    Hutchinson,    Ferguson — both    in   Missouri. 

1.354,499     Interchangeable   cushion   heel.      C.    H.    McLean,    Boston,   Mass. 

1,354,504  Hose  reel.  B.  H.  Montgomery  and  J.  B.  Dingwall,  said  Ding- 
wall assignor  of  his  one-half  to  J.  E.  Dingwall — all  of 
Toronto,    Ontario,    Canada. 

1,354,520    Tire.     B.  P.   Stedman.   Peoria.  111. 

1.354,524     Telephone   head    set.     J.    S.   Timmons.   New   York   City. 

1.354,643     Lock   f-r  air-hose  couplings.     R.  W.  Browcr.  Proctor,  Minn. 

1.354.666  Milking  machine.  F.  A.  Lane,  assignor  to  D.  H.  Burrcll  &  Co. 
~  bof!>   of  Little   Falls.   N.   Y. 

1,354,669  Hose  clamp.  A.  Leverdahl.  Aurora,  assignor  to  Independent 
Pneumatic    Tool   Co.,    Chicago — both    in   Illinois. 

1.354,680     Cabinet  hose-iack.     C.   and  R.   Nuhring.   Cincinnati.  O. 

1.354,684  Waterproof  breast  adjuster  with  elastic  straps,  for  preparation 
of  dead  bodies.     J.  G.  Purcell,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1.354.774     Display  tire   holder.      M.   Metzger,   Chicago,   111. 

1,354,846  Repair  natch  for  rubber  footwear.  T.  Robertson.  Ir.,  Weehawken, 
N.  J.  '  ' 

1.354,905  Insulating  splice  cover.  T.  B.  Hamilton  assignor  of  one-half 
to  J.  C  Farr— both  of  Hf.boken,  N.  J.  (See  The  India 
Rubber  World.  Marcli   1.    1920,  page  366. > 

1.354,938  Dental  plate  of  hard  and  soft  rubber.  A.  C.  S.  Angel,  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark. 

1.354,984     Inner  tirr.     T.    L  Mc(";-tlfrey.  Seattle.  Wash. 

1,355,011  Resilient  tire.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  H.  L.  Fry.  New  Castle.  Pa,, 
said  Fry  assignor  tr>  said   Sullivan. 

1,355,033     Rack  for  autnnmbilc  tires.     J.   A.  Chcapc,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

1,355,042     Tire    shipping   crate.      W.    F.    Ilarwood.    Richmond,    Va. 


1,355,271 


1,355,276 
1,355.359 
1  355.362 
1,355.564 

1.355.609 

1.355.641 
1.355.748 
1.355.771 


GRANTED  OCTOBER  12,  1920 

1,355.166  Demountable  rim  for  tires.  K.  B.  Rice  and  R.  E.  Mufily,  Canton. 
O.,  said  Muffly  assignor  of  one-third  of  his  right  to  said 
Rice. 

Inflated  articlr.  F.  T.  Roberts.  Cleveland,  O.,  assignor  by  mesne 
assignments  to  Paramount  Rubber  Consolidated,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 

Ear  drum  protector.     F,  A.  Schulti,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Tire  valve   cap.      F.   Rasmusscn,   Blaine,   Wash. 

Metal  ard  rubber  shoe  heel.     S.  G.  Shapiro,  New  York  City. 

Aerial  'orpedo,  with  supporting  gas  bag.  W.  T.  O'Connor, 
Jackson,  Ky. 

Pneumatic  tire  shoe.     O.  Larson,  Chicago.  111. 

Demountable  tire   rim.      W.   G.   Adams.   East  San   Diego,  Cal. 

Resilient  tire.     D.  S.  Kennedy,  New  York  City. 

Means  for  fastening  cushion  tires  to  rims.  F.  L.  Nienabcr. 
assicnor  to  Lambert  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. — both  of 
Akron,  O. 
1,355,781  Repair  inflating  device  for  game  balls.  M.  Rodgcrs,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  Alex.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc. — both  of  New  York 
City.  (See  description  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 
1,355,788     Pneumatic  tire.     C.  W.  Strauser,  New  York  City. 

GRANTED  OCTOBER  19,  1920 

1,355,827     Shoe  sole  of   rubber  with   cleat  held   to  sole  by  cohesion.     P.  J. 

Finneran,   Boston,  Mass. 
1.355,846     Tampon.     D.  A.  Rannells.  Logan.  O. 
1,355,973     Elastic   sprinkler   cap.      T.    L.    Hollingsworth,    assignor   by    direct 

and   mesne   assignments  to   the   Elyria   Specialty  Co. — both   of 

Elvria.  O.     (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1920. 

page  30.) 
1,355,986     Semisolid  tire.     J.  T.  Lister.  Cleveland,  O. 
1,356,113     Rutibcr     heel     with     embedded     fabric       reinforcement,       G.     J. 

Rcutci.    Atlanta.    Ga. 

1.356.115  Cushion   tire.     J.   Saul,  Jersey   City.   N.  J. 

1.356,126     Hose    coupling.      L.    V.    Claire,    assignor   of   one-third   to    M.    A. 

Wohlscheid,  both  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  one-third  to  N.  Wohl- 

scheid,  Westphalia — all  in  Mich. 
1.356,132     Method    of    and    apparatus    for    making    tires.      H.    J.    DtAJghty, 

Providence.     R.     I.,     assignor     to     Doughty    Tire     Co.,     Port- 
land, Me. 
1,356,234     Sheet-rubber  liner  of  chemically  treated  vegetable  fiber.     A.  M.  E, 

Streitjffert,  Norristown,  assignor  to  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.» 

Bridgeport, — both  in  Pa. 
1,356,392     Corset  with  elastic  ventilating  strips.     S.  J.  Newman,  assignor  to 

I.  Newman  &  Sons — both  of  New  Haven,  (ionn. 
1.356,476     Cap  for  tire  valves.     M.  C.  Schweinert,  West  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
GRANTED  OCTOBER  26,   1920 

1.356,519     Surgical  appliance.     B,   Douglas,   Baltimore,  Md. 

1.356,537     Cushion  tire.     J.  N.  McFate,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1.356.549     Rubber  cushioned   heel.     F.   Neubauer,  Cleveland,   O. 

1.356,663     Rubber    vulcanizing    repair    package.      L.    A.    Sherman,    assignor 

by    direct    ?nd    mesne    assignments    of    one- fourth    to    H.    K. 

Sherman    and    one-half    To    O.    K.    Ilemdon — all    of    Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
1.356. 70S     Resilient  molded   facial   pad   for  supporting  field-glasses,   etc.     E. 

T    P.  Goodyear,  Reigate  Heath.  England. 
1.356,717     Waterproof  shoe  with   removable  heel  and  sole.     L.  Hoffmeistcr, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1.356,783     Rubber  fabric.     T.   McL  Ogilvie,  Toronto.  Ontario,  Can. 
1.356,817     Inflatable  tov  bal'l  with  valve  closure.     T.  M.  Gregory.  Akron,  O. 
1,. ^56. 937     Catamenial   belt.      A.    Miyamoto.    San    Francisco,    Cal. 
1.356,955     Invisible  suspenders.     M.    11.   Aved.   Harvey.   N.   D. 
1,356,961     Footwear   and    method    of    manufacture.      11.    Bullock,    Andover, 

assignor    to    Converse    Rubber    Shoe    Co..     Maiden — both     in 

Mass. 
I..i57,006     Bath   rubber  or  mitten.      M.   W.   Scbloss,  assignor  to  Trco   Co. — 

both   of   New   York    City. 
1.357,009     Tire  inflation  signal.     W.  IT.  Thorpe,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
1,357.068     Self-filling  fountain  pen.     G.   H.   Macdonooigh.   Boston.    Mass   . 
1,357,074     Artificial   foot  with   elastic   cushion.     H.  J.   Morris,    Kans;\s  City, 

Mo. 
1,357.098     Cord  tire.     F.  I.  Kryder.  Akron,  O. 

1.357.116  Tire  boot  fastener.     W.  M.  Rapp.  Marion,  Ind. 
1.357,144     Demount.iMc  rim  for  tires.     T.  R.  Brown,  Halls,  Teiui. 


THE    DOMINION    OF   CANADA 

GRANTED   SEPTEMBER   21,    1920 

2U4,037  Tire  inflator.  W.  .\.  .imi  l  i.  W.  Dclabey.  coinvcnturs,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

204,045     Pneumatic  tire.     E.   P.   Altenbcrg,  Columbiana.  Ohio,   U.   S.   A. 

204,052     Exercising  device  wilh  clastic  cords.     F.  H,    Blake,  Toronto.  Out. 

304,059     Resilient  core  for  tires.     J.   11.  Dalbey,  Elgin.  III.,   V.  S.  A. 

JO4.093     Ciarden  hose  spray  nozzle  support.     S.  Joliff.  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

304,095  Tire  having  inner  ribs  formed  integrally  with  the  casing,  the 
middle  one  being  lonj^cr  :iin!  having  grooves  to  accommodate 
the  others.     G.   L   Kavaiiagli.  Montreal.   Que. 

204,101  Rubber  tire  reinforced  with  wire  gauze  plates  embedded  therein. 
I.   Leo,   Toronto.    Out. 

30-1,105  Pneumatic  tire  reinforced  with  rawhide  between  layers  of  fabric. 
L.    I-oeb.   New  York   City. 

204.133  Pneumatic  tire  composed  of  casing  containing  separate  inflata- 
ble cells  with  valves  tn  prrvtnt  escape  of  air  after  inflation, 
etc.      IT.    H.    Richards.    Knoxville.   Tcnn.,    W    S.   A. 

304,14X     Armored  inner  tuhc.     11.  H.  Stiiuster,  Chicago,  111.,  V,  S.  A. 

204,157  Non-skid  resilient  tii  r  slotted  In  engage  separate  tread  blocks. 
H.  II.  Taylnr.   .S;ni   bVanciscn,  Calif..   V.   S.  A. 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  172,    173.       Machinery   Patents  on  pages   180  and   181. 
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GRANTED   SEPTEMBER    28,    1920 

Ufniuuntable    rims    for    liri-s.       E.    G.    Gehrlich,    Fountain    Citv. 

Wis..   U.   S.  A. 
Anesthetizing    maclline.      T.    A,    Ilcidbrink,    Minneapolis,    Minn., 

V.   S.   A. 
Hose  tuupling.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 

Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  II.  U.  Cilson,  New  Kochelle.  New 

York,    U.   S.   A. 
Adjustable  closure  for  bottles      V.  Cieszkowski  and  F.  Janiszewski. 

assignee  of  a  half-interest — both  of  Robyville.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED  OCTOBER  5,   1820 

Aeronautic    garment    for    personal    wear,    with    inflatable   pockets. 

J.    Kropacz    and    J.    Jakubiez,    coinventors,    both    of    Calgary, 

-Mta. 
Demountable   split   rim    for  tires.      C.    C.   Ilanch,    Detroit,    Mich., 

and    K.    A.    Uiannigan,   New   York   City,   coinventors — both   in 

U.   S.  A. 
Demountable   rim   for  tires.      I..   U.   Stenger,   Detroit.   Mich.,  and 

R.     P.     Sumnierfield.    Alameda,     Calif.,    coinventors — both     in 

U.    S.    A. 
Fountain    pen    cleaner    with    flexible    tube    for   water    faucet    con- 
nection.    C.  W.  Garver.  Ashland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Demoimtable    rim    for    tires.      W.    .S.    Krause,    Childress,    Tex. 

U.   S.   A. 
Rubber  overshoe  with  felt  insole  having   fabric  facing.     J.   R.   C. 

Struthers.    Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 
Pneumatic   tire  with   sectional   tread   shoes   of  rubber-filled    fabric 

facing,   having  vactunn  cups,   hooked  on   circumferential   chain 

near   rim.     G.   V'alliqviette,   Montreal,   Que. 
Parachute.     The  E.  R.  Calthrop's  Aerial  Patents,  Limited,  as^i^nee 

of    E.    R.    Calthroi> — both    of    London,   'England. 


GRANTED   OCTOBER    12,    1920 


E.    R.   Calthrop's   Aerial 
Calthrop — both    of    Lon- 


Parachute  with  launching  device.  The 
Patents,  Limited,  assignee  of  E.  R. 
don.    England. 

Hard  rubber  battery  jar.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co..  Limited.  .Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  H.  Weida,  High- 
land Park,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED  OCTOBER   19,    1920 

Cap  or  bonnet  formed  by  inserting  elastic  in  casing  of  circular 
piece  of  material.     J.  G.  Dupout,  Chicago,  HI..  U.  S.  A. 

Rubber  protector  for  soles  and  heels.  H.  T.  Stephens,  London, 
England. 

Automobile  wheel  with  wooden  spokes  and  metal  rim  for  pneu- 
matic tires.  The  Baker  Wheel  &  Rim  Co.,  assignee  of  E.  K. 
Baker— both   of   Chicago,    HI.,    U.    S.   A. 

GRANTED   OCTOBER  26,    1920 

Pneumatic  tire  with  inflatable  inner  tube  and  textile  tube  com- 
posed of  hard-baked  granulated  cork  in  canvas  casing,  with 
sponge  rubber  between  tubes  and  air-space,  or  solid  rubber 
filling  remaining  space  around  tubes.  J.  A.  Andrews,  Liver- 
pool.   England. 

Rubber  heel  with  wearing  plate.  J.  T.  Ashton,  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,    U.    S.    A. 

Garter.  C.  W.  Noyes,  Newton,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  R. 
Gorton,   deceased.   Brookline — both  in  Mass.,   U.   S.  A. 

Garter.  C.  W.  Noyes.  Newton,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  R. 
Gorton,  deceased,  Brookline — both   in  Mass.,  U.   S.  A. 

Dental  suction  plate  with  detachable  suction  cup.  G.  S.  Whita- 
ker,    Gloversville,    New    York,    U.    S.    A. 
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Fountain   pen.      A.    E.   Wade,   65    Cavendish   Drive,    Rock   Ferry, 

Oieshire. 
Rubber    heel    or   sole    with    central    solid   member   and   side   stud 

members.      H.    Broomfield,    Market   street,    Manchester. 
Wound-drainage    appliances.       G.    S.    Thompson,    Glenelg,    Carr 

street,    Randwick,    near    Sydney,    Australia. 
Pessary.     G.   J.    Wallace    (nee  Jamieson),    69   Hamilton   Terrace, 

St.    John's    Wood,    London. 
Golf   ball    with    solid   core   of   semi-vulcanite   and   outer   covering 

of    solid    rubber    in    elastic    state.      W.    Millar,    47    Waterloo 

street,  Glasgow. 
Trouser-protectors    of    leather,    rubber,    etc.      C.    C.    Hoggett,    S 

High   street,   Leicester. 
Infant's  soother.     J.   T.   Callaway,   10  Ladbroke   Square.   Notling 

Hill    Gate,    London. 
Rectal   plug.     R.    KirchhoflF,    14  Hohenzollern  strasse,   Stuttgart, 

Germany. 
Respiratory   appliance.      A.    B.    Drager,    trading   as   and    assignee 

of  Dragerwerk  H.  &  B.  Drager — both  of  Finkenberg,  Lubeck, 

Germany.      (Net  yet  accepted.) 
Respiratory   appliance.      A.   B.    Drager.   trading  as  and  assignee 

of  Dragerwerk  H.  &  B.  Drager — both  of  Finkenberg,  Lubeck, 

Germany.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 
Respiratory   appliance.      A.    B.    Drager,    trading  as   and   assignee 

of  Dragerwerk  H.  &  B.  Drager — both  of  Finkenberg,  Lubeck, 

Germany,      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Respiratory  appliance.     A.  B.   Drager,  Finkenberg,  Lubeck,  Ger- 
many.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Respiratory  appliance.      A.    B.    Drager,   trading  as  and   assignee 

of  Dragerwerk  H,  &  B.  Drager — both  of  Finkenberg,  Lubeck, 

Germany.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Breathing    apparatus.      A.    B.    Drager.    trading    as    and    assignee 

of  Dragerwerk  H.  &  B.  Drager — both  of  Finkenberg,  Lubeck, 

Germany.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Coated    rubber    bags    containing   viscous    material,    laid    between 

sheets    of    rubberized    fabric,    to    seal    exit    aperture    made    by 

projectiles    from    tanks.      E.    Friant,    II    boulevard   de    CHichy, 

Paris.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 
Apparatus  for  detecting  small  punctures  in  tires.     P.  J.  O'Sulli- 

van.    Boys'    School,    Kanturk,    County    Cork.      (Not    yet    ac- 
cepted.) 
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Respiratory  appliance.  A.  B.  Drager,  Finkenberg,  Lubeck,  Ger- 
many,     (Not    yet   accepted.) 

Pneumatic  tire.  L.  H.  Ferguson,  Ithaca,  New  York,  U.  S.  .\. 
(Not   yet  accepted.) 

Tire  valves.  E.  Bellan.  139  his  avenue  Villiers,  Paris.  (Not 
yet   accepted.) 

Tire  rim.  L.  Lewkowicz  and  L.  Jouet — both  of  2  Faubourg 
Poissonniere,    Paris.      (Not   yet   accepted.) 

lDflatinc_  valve  for  pillows  and  mattresses.  A.  Schrader's  Son. 
Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  R.  H.  Hene- 
mici,  5000  Broadway,  New  York  City— both  in  New  York, 
U.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Tire  valve.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue. 
Brooklyn,  assignee  of  R.  H.  Hencmier,  5000  Broadway,  New 
York  City — both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet  ac- 
cepted.) 

Pressure  gage  for  tires.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  and  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  God- 
win avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.— all  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Tire  valve.  A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  E.  V.  A.  Myers,  82  Evergreen 
Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J.— both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Pressure  gage  for  tire  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  783  Atlantic 
avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  Ridge- 
wood.  N.  J. — both  in  U.    S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubberized  fabric  slays  for  aircraft,  etc.  The  (ioodyear  Tire 
S  Rubber  Co.,  1144  East  Market  street,  assisnce  of  R.  H. 
Upson.  219  Shawnee  Path— both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
(Not   yet   accepted.) 

Sectional  dirigible  balloon,  each  section  having  ballonef.  The 
Goodyear' Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1144  East  Market  street,  as- 
.signec  of  R.  H.  Upson,  219  Shawnee  Path— both  of  Akron, 
Ohio,   U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Device  for  strcnpthcning  nose  of  dirigible  or  .similar  balloon. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1144  East  Market  street, 
assignee  of  R.  H.  Upson,  219  Shawnee  Path— both  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  U.   S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Longitudinal  compression  members  for  strengthening  the  gas- 
bags of  dirigibles,  kite  balloons,  etc.  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  1144  East  Market  street,  assignee  of  R  H. 
Upson.  219  Shawnee  Path— both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
(Not  yet   accepted.) 

Hot-water  bottle  or  ice-bag  fitted  with  an  inwardly-extending 
flange  for  holding  a  compress.  T.  Cotton,  5  Russell  Road 
Whalley  Range,  Manchester.  England;  J.  \V.  Appleton.  353 
Fifth   avenue.    New   York   City,    U.    S.   A. 

Inflating  valve  for  units  of  .sectional  pneumatic  tire.  L  Hay- 
den.   336   Romford   Road,   Forest  Gate.   London. 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH   DATE  OF  ISSUE 

(September  4,  1919.)  Method  tor  the  manufacture  of  a  rub- 
ber sucker  with  valve  extension.  Hermann  Grimmelmann, 
Wallisell^n,    Zurich,    Switzerland. 

(July  29,  1919.)  Rubber  heel  with  metal  supports.  Bruno 
Schmidt.   19  Huttonstrasse,   Dresden. 
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TRADE    MARKS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

O.  ].^1.5g3  The  \vor,l  MoNEy  Eabk— tube  and  casing  patches  and 
patch  kits.  Money  Back  Laboratories,  Inc..  Oklahoma.  Okla. 
31,584  Representation  of  comic  figure  carrying  patched  tire  and 
can  of  patches  and  having  patches  on  seat  of  trousers  bearing 
the  words  Money  Back  Tube  Patch,  Money  Back  Casing 
Patch — tube  and  casing  patches  and  patch  kits.  Money  Back 
Laboratories,   Inc.,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

131.5S5  Representation  of  comic  figure  carrying  patched  tire  and  can 
of  patches  and  having  patches  on  seat  of  trousers  bearing 
the  words  Money  Back  Tube  Patch.  Money  Back  Casing 
]'.\Tcn,  the  head  of  the  figure  superimposed  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  words  Money  Back  in  large  letters — tube  and 
casing  patches  and  patch  kits.  Money  Back  Laboratories. 
Inc.,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
The    word    KohInooR — belts    made    of    rubber    reinforced    with 

fabric.     The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The    word    Eluon— hose   made   of   rubber   reinforced    with    fabric 
and    sheet    packing   having   rubber    incorporated    therein.     The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The    word    ELEVAv^-ek-valor   belts    niadi-    of    fabric   combined   with 

rubber.    The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The    word    Volunteer — sheet-packing    made    wholly   or   partly    of 

rubber.     The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City. 
A  large  letter  Z  containing  the  letters  onta  under  top  horizontal 
stroke — fabric   and   cord   tire   casings  and   inner   tubes.     Zonta 
Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

132, .^04  In  white  against  a  scallop-edged  oval  black  background,  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  inner  tube  and  the  words  Self  Welding 
Weldo  Patch,  .All  Rubeer.  A  Patch  That  Has  No  Match — 
patches  for  rejiairin.g  tires,  tubc'^.  rubber  boots,  hot -water 
bags,  etc.     H.  Grcenbnrg,  New  York  City. 

132,675  Representation  of  a  red  diamond  bearing  the  word  Batteries 
within  a  horizontal  oblong  space  superimposed  above  the 
word  Arthur  in  staggered  letters  against  the  background — 
hard  rubber  storage  battery  jars,  etc.  Arthur  Storage  Battery 
Supply  Co.,   Chicago.   Til. 

132.859  The  words  Vulco-Cured-Tutie — belting,  hose  and  packing,  and 
tires.     The  Gates  Rubber  Company,   Denver,   Colo. 

133,40.1  The  word  Permapoint — automatic  pencils  and  fountain  pens. 
Crocker   Pen    Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

133,617  The  word  Faerlastik — clastic  and  non-clastic  webs.  Everlastik, 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 
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1JJ,66U  Krprt-bcDtattoii  of  r.n  uval  within  :i  Uiaiiioiid  bearing  the  words 
riOODimi  Antimony  IIuvy  Reo  Tubes — inner  tubes.  OooJ- 
will  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  I'ily. 

I3J.7IS  The  worJs  Se.vltvte  Leak  I'roiu  Tubes — pneumatic  tires. 
\'ictory   Rubber   ManufaclurinK   Co..    .-Vtlan'.a.   Ga. 

I.l.*.756  Representatifn  of  a  fist  raJiatinK  eU-clricily  within  a  circle 
I>encath  the  word  Auelectric,  all  within  .-»  Imrder  lornicd  of 
two  concentric  circles  containing  the  words  A.merican  Elec- 
T«ir.\L  VVoRKf,  I'lliLLlfsDALE,  R.  1. — bare  and  insulated  wire 
and  cables,  etc.     .Xmerican  Electrical  Works.  Phillipsdale,  R.  I. 

133,91"  The  word.<!  White  Tor — fountain  pos-  The  Kvans  Dollar  Pen 
Company.    Waterloo,    1.-;. 

134,00.^  The  letter  A  within  a  spade-spot  outline — bard  rubber  equipment 
for  handling  of  corrosive  chemical  solutions,  and  hard  rubber 
closet  seats.  American  Hard  Rubber  Co..  Hempstead  and 
New   Yurk    Cit>.    N.  -Y. 


134.141 

134,468 
134.488 
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134,823 
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27.155 
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27.202 
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27,214 


Representation  of  a  circular  label  bearing  Indian  girl's  head 
with  hair  in  two  braids  above  the  words  Pocahontas  URAtDS — 
elastic  and  other  lindings.  Pocahontas  Hraid  Corporation, 
New   York  City. 

The  word  Star — massage  shower-bath  spravs,  (See  The  India 
Rubber  Worij>,  September  1,  1920,  page  818.)  The  Fitz- 
gerald   Manufacturing    Co.,    Torrington,    Cunn. 

The  word  Hickory  above  a  representation  of  a  tugof-war  over 
a  garter  between  a  boy  and  a  dog,  all  within  a  double  out- 
lined oval — garters  and  hose-supporters.  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
Chicago,    III.  .       ,    _    J. 

Representation  of  a  chevron — rubber  tires.  Tntc-nialioual  India 
Rubber  Corimration,   Scjuth   IJend,  Ind. 

Conventionalized  black  and  white  ellipses  distorted  to  a  point 
at  one  end,  fitting  into  each  other  and  both  within  a  circle — 
belting,  hose,  packing,  and  tires.  International  India  Rubber 
Corporation,    South    Bend,    Ind. 

The  words  Gorilla  Clinch  with  the  G  extended  in  a  flourish 
underneath  and  bearing  the  words  Gorilla  Clinch  Patch — 
tire  p:itch.     E.  J.  O'Connell,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Representation  of  outline  of  a  circular  life-saver  bearing  the 
words  Dress  S.wes.  above  the  word  Supreme — dress  shields. 
T.   Stein.  New  York  City.  . 

The  word  Pencraft — fountain  pens.     The  Pencraft  Co.,  Chicago, 

The  words  Jiffy  Junior — Infants"  and  children's  waterproof 
underwear  and  babv-pants.  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company, 
New  York  Citv.  I  See  also  The  India  Kibbeh  WoRi.n.  De- 
lember  1.    1919.  page   157.) 

Representation  of  a  Marathon  runner  dividing  the  ■yO''<i 
Marathon  on  a  label — rubber  supporting  belts.  The  Mara- 
thon  Tire  &   Rubber  Company.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

The  words  Tru-Matic — tires.  True-Matic  Tire  and  Tube  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Wellinglon.  O. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

REGISTERED   WEEK   ENDED    SEPTEMBER    14,    1920 
The   wuTil    Shamrock   in   combination   with   the   representation  of 
three  shamrocks  against  a  black  background  within  a  circle — 
pneumatic  tires  and  tubes.     G.  M.  Costello,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

The  word  Pei^fection — suspenders.  The  Montreal  Suspender  & 
Umbrella   Manufacturing   Co.,    Limited,   Montreal.    Que. 

The  word  Meritas  and  a  monogram  of  the  letters  S.  T.  P.  Co.-- 
waterproofed  fabrics,  substitutes  for  rubber  or  rubberized 
cloth  sheets,  etc.  The  standard  Textile  Products  Co.,  New 
York  Citj-,   L'.    S.    A.  . 

Representation  of  oval  frame  bearing  at  the  top  the  name: 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  and  at  the 
bottom:  And  .Associated  Companies;  in  the  center  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  beaver  gnawing  a  maple  log;  above  the 
words-  Dominion  Rubber  System— rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
tires  and  tubes,  belting,  hcse,  and  packing,  gaskets,  valves, 
matting  watei -bottles,  tobacco  pouches,  gloves,  raincoats,  etc. 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Limited.  Montreal,  Que. 
REGISTERED  WEEK  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  21,   1920 

The  words  SouAPE  Deal — rubber  lioots  ami  shoes,  bands,  garden 
hose,  bicycle  tires,  inner  tubes  for  automi-'hile  tires,  etc. 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City.  II.   S.  A. 

The  word  Sroop — rubber  footwear  and  parts,  including  soles  and 
heels.  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
(See  The  Indi\  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1920,  page  35.) 

The  word  Crescent — fountain  pens.  The  C(/nklin  Pen  Manu- 
f.acturing  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.   S.  A.    „     ,  ,.      „       ,,        , 

The  word  Conklin— fountain  pens.  The  Conklin  Pen  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  word  Fali  s  and  the  representation  of  a  waterfall,  enclosed 
within  a  shield-shaped  outline — rubber  and  rubber  and  fabric 
tires  inner  tubes,  casings,  shoes,  patches,  etc.  The  halls 
Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga.  Ohio,  U,  S.  A. 

REGISTERED    WEEK   ENDED    SEPTEMBER   28,    1920 

The  word  Gemco — automobile  accessories,  including  tire  display 
stands,  valve  tools,  tire  holders,  brake  bands,  etc.  Gemco 
Manufacturing  Co..  Milwaukee.   Wis..   U.   S.  A. 

The  word  Elephant— tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber  motor  ac- 
cessories.    Prudential  Bond  and  Security  Co..  Toronto,  (Jnt. 

The  representation  of  two  elephants  pulling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions on  an  automobile  tire  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words: 
Lefant  Tires  Are  Strong  Tike?— tires,  tubes  and  other 
rubber  motor  accessories.  Prudential  Bond  and  Security  l_o., 
Toronto.   Ont.  *     t    *»i 

The  word  Lccktite— patches  for  pneumatic  tires,  water.bottles, 
boots,  etc.     Locktite  Patch  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  b.  A. 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

403,268  Representation  of  a  label  bearing  figures  of  children  playing 
with  balloons  and  the  words  Sealed  Sanitary  I  *cK*r.t. 
Reliance  Seamless  Safe  Coloured  Toy  Balloons  M^ke 
Everybody  Happy— rubber  toy  balloons.  Reli.ance  "'uibel 
Co.,  Limited,  212-213  Upper  Thames  street,  London,  L.  L    4 

403.525  The  word  MAJESTio-rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods,  not  "jcludcd 
in   classes  other  than   No.   40.     The  Majestic  Tire  &   Rubber 


t'o..    28    Suiilb    Cruse    street.     Indianupulis.    Ind..    U.    S.    A.; 

address    for    service    in    the    L'nilcd    Kingdom     care   of    Hasel 

tine.  Lake  &  Co.,  28  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

-)o.i..^f»0    The  words  Bow  Bells  above  renresentaiioii  of  three  bells  being 

rung,    all    above    the    words   j'kade    .\r\kK — rubber    and    gutta 

liercba    goods    not    included    in    classes    other    than    No.    40. 

Copestake,    Crampton    &    Co.,    5    Ib-w    Church    Yard.    I.uiuloii. 

E.  C.  4. 

403.564  The    word    Induna — articles    of    clothing.     .The    South    .\frican 

Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Limited.  Howick.  Natal.  South 
Africa:  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care 
of  J.  P.  O'Donnell  &  Co..  141 5  Conduit  street.  I.^ndon.  W.   1. 

403.565  The  word  Induna— rubber  and   gutta  iwrcba  goods  not  included 

in    classes   other    than    No.    40.      The    South    African    Rubber 
Manufacturing    Co.,    Limited,    Howick_,    Natal,    South    .-Mrica 
address    for    service    in    the    United    Kingdom,    care    of    .1.    P 
O'Donnell  &  Co.,   1415  Conduit  street,  London,  W.   1. 

403.566  The    word    Induna — games   of   all    kimls   ami    snorting   goods   not 

included    in    classes   other   than    No.    49.      The    South    African 

Rubber     Manufacturing   Co.,    Limited.    Howick,     Natal,     .South 

Africa;    address    for   service    in    the    I'nited    Kingdom,   care   of 

J.    P.    O'Donnell   &   Co.,    14-15    (  <induil    sireel,    I.c  ndon.    W.    i. 

403,622  Within  the  representation  of  a  tire  the  figure  of  a  man  standing 
under  a  tree — crude,  waste  or  reclaimed  rubber.  Ci.  S.  Muul- 
ton  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  Wood-.\lilne.  Limited,  2  Central 
Buildings.   Westminster.   Lonijon,   S.    \\ .    1. 

403,652  Representation  of  a  tire  divided  into  quarters  and  within  each 
quarter,  representations,  res))ectively,  of  a  boll  of  cotton,  six 
bobbins  of  cotton,  a  roll  of  cotton  warp,  and  a  square  of 
fabric  warp  and  filling — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not 
included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Federated  Textiles, 
Limited,  2  Centr:il  Ruildincs,- Westminster,   London.  S.   W.    1. 

403,807  The  word  Reco — rubber  tires  H.  C.  W.  Beeching,  trading  as 
Ripley,  Strong  &  Co.,  I'arnborough  roacL  Fariiborough, 
Ilamjishire. 

403,843  Representation  of  head  of  an  Indian  chief  and  the  letters 
B.  A  and  T  arranged  around  it  in  a  triangle — rubber  tobacco 
pouclies.  British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  Limited,  Westmin- 
ster House,  7  Millbank,  London,  S.   W.    1. 

403,997B  The  word  International — motor  tires,  covers  and  inner  tubes, 
all  f.f  rubber.  International  Tyres,  Limited,  7  Lower  Bel- 
grave  street,  \'ietoria,  London.  S.  W.   1. 

404,231  The  word  Mustikon — puncture  studs,  valve  seaters  and  solution. 
Mustikon,   Limited,   20   New   street,   Cardiff. 

404.374  The  word  BiRSCO — rubber^and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  .\.  Mallabv,  trading  as  The 
iiritish  India-Rubber  Sponge  Company.  4  Mallow  street.  .Man- 
chester    road,     Bradford,     ^'orksbire. 


N 


DESIGNS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

56,345  Rubber  pad  for  .shoe  soles  Patented  October  5,  1920. 
Term  7  years.  D.  H.  Eley  and  T.  II.  Ryan,  assignors  to 
Tlic  Kmory  Rubber  Sole  Co.,  Inc. — all  of  Norfolk,  V'a. 

56,358  Elastic  faiiric.  Patented  October  5,  1920.  Term  14  years.  Y. 
C-uinsburg,  assignor  to  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. — both  of 
New   York  City.      (See  also  page   183  of  this  issue.) 

56,389  Heel.  Patented  October  5,  1920.  Term  14  years.  J.  II.  Stcd- 
mau.   Braintrce.   Mass. 

56.398  Rubber  heel.  Patented  October  5,  1920.  Term  14  years.  G.  C. 
Wood,   Boston,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Wids  Co..  St.   Paul.   Minn. 

56,413  Tire.  Patented  October  26.  1920.  Term  14  years.  J.  G.  Bret- 
son,  nfsignoT  to  Tlie  Phoenix  Rubber  Co. — bcth  of  .\kron.  O. 


4,878 

4,888 
4,889 
4,890 

4,899 

4,909 


750,620 
751,316 

751,553 

751,753 
751  784 
751,896 
752,282 
752,302 
752,321 

752,374 
752,521 
752,956 


THE   DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

Rubber  heel.      r.Tlented    September    11,    1920.      Canadian   Consol 

dated  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 
Tire.     r.ltcnted  September  29,   1920.     R.  S.  Smart,  Ottawa, 
Tire.     Patented   September  29,    1920.  R.   S.   Smart,   Ottawa. 
Tire  tread.     Patented  September  29.  1920.     K.  &  S.  Tire  & 

ber   Goods,   Limited,  Toronto,    Ont. 
Rubber  mat.     Patented  October  11,   1920 

Ont. 
Suspender.      Patented   October    12,    1920. 

Out. 


R.  S. 
T.    11. 


Ont. 
Out. 
Rub- 


Smart.    Ottawa. 
P;ui!.   T<  Toiilo, 


GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATE  OF  ISSUE 

(.August    17.    1920.)      E.xcbangeable    rubber    heel.      Ilans    Meyer, 

23    Stoppenbergerstrasse,    Essen-Ruhr. 
(March    26,    1920.)      Holder    for    rubber    denture    for    artificial 

teeth    during   vulcanization.      Hans    Wetzler,    14    Geleitstrasse, 

Offeubacb-on-t  he-Main. 
(May   6,    1920.)      Appliance    for    the    manufacture   of   inlays   of 

pneumatic    tire    covers.      W.    &   A.    Bates,    Limited,    and   John 

Healey,    Leicester,    and    Franz    Shaw    &    Co.,    Limited,    lilan- 

cbcster — both    in    England. 
(August    18.    1920.)      Rubber  toy  ball.      Rheinische    Gummi   and 

CcUuloidfabrik.    Maiinbeim-Neckarau. 
(March    12.    1919.1      Automiibile   lire.      Josef    Planck.   8  Tbielen- 

strassc.   Bielefeld. 
(August    13.    1920.)      Appliance  for  the   repair  of  broken   garden 

hose.      .Arlur   dloddc,    17    Frobelstrasse,    Berlin. 
(April    19,    1919.)      Protector    for   defective    tire   covers.      Franz 

Laemmcl,   Gornsdorf.   Erzgcb. 
(June    22.     1920.)       Appliance    for    repair    of    pneumatic    tires. 

Georg   Boeker   and   Julius   Kullatkowsky,    Leipzig. 
(.-\ugust  9,   1920.)     Textile  shoes  with  vulcanized  leather  or  rub- 
ber sole.      S.    Stifelsen.    8   Ilobenstaufenstrasse,    Frankfort-on- 

the-Main. 
(Pebruary    3,    1920.)      Tire.      Paul    Marten,    127    Ilerlincrstrasse, 

Berlin-Friedrichsfelde. 
(July   23,    1918.)      Tire.      Helmut   Kuentzal,   49    Sonnbornstrasse, 

Ducsseldorf-Gcrresbeim. 
(August    5,    1920.)       Vulcanizing    apparatus.      P.    Neuburg,    17 

Fricdrichstrassc,   Kijlil. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW     YORK 

DKi'KKSsio.N  lias  been  the  tliiniinaiit  feature  of  the  crude 
rubber  tnarket  that  continues  to  be  obsessed  by  forced 
hquidation  of  speculative  and  weak  financial  traders.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  there  have  occurred  many  such  failures 
whose  rubl)er  commitments  would  have  been  thrown  on  the 
market  with  disastrous  results  but  for  the  generous  support  of 
the  large  importers  and  dealers. 

Pronounced  weakness  continued  throuHbout  llie  month,  result- 
ing in  daily  fractional  declines  tliat  established  the  lowest  prices 
on  record  for  standard  plantation  rubber,  i'irst  latex  spot  sold 
for  IS  cents,  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  for  17  cents.  Low 
records  were  made  in  futures.  January-^March  deliveries  of  first 
latex  were  quoted  at  22  cents  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  were  20'/2 
cents  for  the  same  position.  Paras  were  freely  offered,  but 
lacked  demand.    Upriver  fine  made  a  low  record  of  22  cents. 

While  buyers  have  been  scarce  and  sellers  rather  shy,  consider- 
able factory  business  has  been  done  in  a  small  way  in  various 
future  positions,  and  spot  stocks  w-ere  brought  in  at  bargain 
prices  and  stored.  The  lower  grades  of  crude  rubber  have  been 
weak  with  the  exception  of  guayule  that  was  comparatively  firin. 
Balata  has  shown  strength  due  to  the  demand  by  golf  ball 
manufacturers,  and  the  holding  of  supplies  in  primary  sources. 

Until  the  manufacturers  show  a  real  buying  interest  in 
the  market  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  other  conditions 
than  the  present.  The  change  will  come  when  tire  manufacturing 
again  becomes  normal  and  the  large  stocks  of  rubber  that  are  now 
on  hand  will  be  made  into  rubber  goods.  There  are  optimists  who 
believe  that  the  rubber  industry  will  be  in  full  swing  by  April  1. 


'Ibc  Dclober,  IVJU,  arrivals  of  10,639  tons  were  the  lowest 
monthly  imports  in  two  years,  show-ing  that  shipments  are 
being  held  at  primary  sources.  It  is  estimated  that  9,000  tons 
will  arrive  in  November.  The  imports  for  October,  1919,  were 
28,888  tons.  For  the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  1920,  203,612 
tons  were  imported  compared  with  185,684  tons  for  the  same 
period  in  1919. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  in  standard  plantation  and  L?ra- 
zilian  sorts  at  the  first  and  last  of  the  past  month  were  as  follows: 

Pi.ANT.vTioNS.  November  1,  first  latex  crejie.  21  to  22  cents; 
January-March,  24^!.  cents;  .^pril-June,  25  cents. 

November  24,  first  latex  crepe,  19  cents;  January-March,  22^ 
cents;  April-June,  25yj  cents. 

November  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  19;/  to  20  cents;  January- 
March,  23  cents;  April-June,  24  cents. 

November  24,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  17}/.  cents;  January- 
March,  21  cents ;  April-June,  24  cents. 

November  1,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,  19  cents. 

November  24,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  16}/  cents. 

November  1,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  15  cents. 

November  24,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  14  cents. 

South  American  P.\r.\s  .and  C.\ucho.  November  1,  upriver 
fine,  23"/  to  24  cents ;  islands  fine,  19  to  20  cents ;  upriver  coarse, 
15  to  16  cents;  islands  coarse,  15  to  16  cents;  Cameta  coar.se, 
13^  to  14}/  cents;  caucho  ball.  IS  to  16  cents. 

November  24,  upriver  line,  21  cents ;  islands  fine,  19}-<  cents ; 
upriver  coarse,  IS}/  cents;  islands  coarse,  14  cents;  Cameta 
coarse,  14  cents;  caucho  ball  10  to  16  cents. 


h'oUowing  are   the    New 

ago,   one  month   ago,   and 


PLANTATION    HEVEA— 

I'irst    latex    crepe $0 

Amber  crepo  No.  1 .  . .  . 
Amber  crepe  No.  2.... 
Amber  crepe  No.  3 .  .  .  . 
.Amber  crepe  No.  4.... 
Ilrown    crepe,    thick    and 

thin    

Brown  crepe,  specky.... 

Brown  crepe,  rollefl 

Smoked   sheet,    ribbed, 

standard    quality 

Smoked  sheet,  plain  stand- 
ard quality    

I'nsmoked  sheet,  standard 

quality     

Colombo  scrap   No.    1  .  .  . 
Colombo  scrap  No.   2... 
EAST    INBIAN— 

Assam    crepe 

.'\ssam    onions 

Penang  black  scrap 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin      

Palembang    

Pressed    block 

Sarawak    

SOUTH    AMERICAN— 
I'.UiAS- 

Uprivcr,    fine 

Upriver,    medium 

TJprivcr,  coarse 

Upriver,  weak,   fine.  .  . 

Islands,     fine 

Islands,   medium 

Islands,    coarse 

Cameta,    coarse 

Madeira,     fine 

.\cre   Bolivian,    fine... 

Peruvian,     fine 

Tapajos,    fine .50     @ 

CAnCHO— 

Upper  caucho  ball ....  .34 

Lower  caucho  ball ....         .32 
MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro  heads. . . . 

Ceara   scrap 

Manicoba,    30%    guar- 
antee     

Mangabeira  thin  sheet. 


NEW  YORK   QUOTATIONS 

York   spot   quotations,    for   one   year 
November  24.   the  current   date : 
December  1.        November  1,  November  24, 

1911)  1920  1920 

,52     @  $0.21     @.22        5;o.:9     @ 

51      &  .19     @  MVi® 

,50     &  .18     @  .15K@ 

49     (i  .17     @  .H'/i@ 

47     @  .16     @  .13^2® 


CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap    $0.34 


.47  @ 

.45  @ 

.43  @ 

.57J4@ 

.54  @ 

.52  O 

.35  @ 

.34  @ 


.49      (Ji) 

.49      ie> 

(ri 

.13      O 
.24     @.27 
.11      @ 


.49     0.50 

@ 
.36  (» 
.40     & 

.47     @.48 


.18  (3) 
.15  @ 
.15     @ 

.19^ia.20 

ATA® 
.16  01 
.15     @ 


(3) 

m 

@ 

.09      & 

@ 

.18     @ 


22     ^.23 

22     & 

#.51!^ 
(S).51J^ 
@ 


.51 
.51 
.50 


(3.35 
@.34 

@ 


.23^ 
.20 
.15 
.17 
.19 
.19 
.15 
.14 
.29 
.25 
.22 
.21 

.16 

.15 

•.18 

MO 


'.15     @ 
>.20     @ 


@.24 

@ 

@.16 

@ 

ia.20 

(3 


.15  @ 

.15  @.14;<; 

.14  @ 

.1754® 

.16  @ 

.15  & 

.13  @ 

.12  @ 


.0754@ 
,08     (a> 

.07     @ 


20     @.21 

17     @ 

15^^@ 

15     @.16 

I9yi@ 

14     @ 

@.14J4 

(ffi 

@,25 

@.21^ 

@,19 


Esmeralda   sausage. 

Central     scrap 

Central   scrap   and   strip. 

Central    wet    sheet 

Guayule,    20%    guarantee 
( iuayule.  washed  and  dried 
AFRICANS— 

Niger    flake,    prime 

Bcnguela,    extra    No.     1, 

28%    

B:-ngucla,   No.   2,   32!^% 

Conakry   niggers 

Congo  prime,  black  upper. 
Congo,  prime,   red   upper 

Kassai.    black    

red     

Massai  sheets  and  strings 

Kio     Nunez    ball 

Kin      Nunez     sheets     and 

■iirings    

GUTTA   PERCHA— 

liutta     Siak 

Ucd    Macassar 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad    Bolivar. . 

Colombia    

Panama     

Surinam     sheet 

amber    


December  I, 
1919 

&i<l.3-i'/2 
ipM'A 


November   1, 
1920 


.34 
.33 
.32 
.22 
.23 
.38 

.18 


.37 
.37 


@.32^ 
p. 23 
@ 
@ 


@ 


.25 
.37 


November  24, 

1920 

$0.12      @ 

.12     @ 

.12     @ 

.10     @ 

.07     @ 

".20     @ 

",30      @ 


.09     @ 


.25 

@ 

.19 

@ 

.17 

@.18 

2.85 

@ 

2.90 

@ 

2.25 

@2.90 

.60 

@),64 

.70 

@ 

.70 

@ 

.53 

@.55 

.46 

@ 

.47 

@.48 

,43 

(8.45 

.33 

@ 

@ 

,88 

(ffi 

.70 

«i> 

.72 

@.73 

.90 

@ 

.76 

@ 

.80 

@ 

.16  @.16J4 

.10  @.ioyi 

.14  @ 

.06  © 

.11  @ 

.18  & 


"  Nominal. 


RECLAIMED    RUBBER 

The  continued  depressed  state  of  the  rubber  manufacturing 
industry  generally,  together  with  the  unprecedented  low  levels 
ruling  for  crude  rubber,  has  entirely  eliminated  the  demand  for 
reclaims   and    practically   obliterated    the    market   on   all    grades. 

Such  reclaiming  plants  as  are  in  operation  are  producing  only 
an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  their  normal  output.  A  change  for 
the  better,  it  is  thought,  may  come  early  in  the  approaching 
new  year. 

The  following  quotations  are  nominal  and  are  the  same  as 
reported  for  Septcmljcr  27  and  October  26: 
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ITEW    YOBK    QUOTATIONS 

Noviucia    .'4,    192U 
I'rivcs  subject   to  chnnt;c  uithout  lu-tur 
STANDAIIK   ltl':i.'I.AIMS 

Fluatint!     '  SO. -'J 

l-'rictioii      *      -JS 

klcchaiiical    *     .11 

SJioe     •     .UM 

Tirrs,  aiiio   *     .14H 

truck    •     .I2yi 

White    •     .-'0 

'Xominal. 


y  $0.24 
to     .30 


& 


.12 

.iS'A 

.15 

.U'A 

.21 


THE  MARKET  FOR   COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

In  regard  to  tltc*  financial  situation.  .Allicrt  II.  liters,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  cummcrci.'tl  paper,  No.  1  1-iIierty  street.  New  York  City,  advises 
as    follows; 

"During  November  the  demand  fur  paper  has  been  light,  about  the  same 
as  October,  and  almost  entirely  from  out-tif-town  banks,  ruling  rates  being 
SJj  to  9  per  cent  for  the  usual  run  of  rubber  names,  and  some  going  as 
higli  as  9^S    per  cent." 


SINGAPORE    RUBBER    MARKET 

I'.UTHRIE  &  CO.,  LI.MITEJJ,  Singapore,  report   [October   14,   IWiUJ  : 

The  weekly  rubber  auction  held  yesterday  and  today  was  marked  by  a 
steady  demand  and  an  improvement  in  prices.  The  sale  opened  quietly  at 
crepe  SS'/j,  sheet  51  cents,  but  owing  to  keen  competition  for  standard 
grades,  values  improved  later  to  crepe  bU.''^,  sheet  54  cents,  an  advance  of 
J  cents  on  the  week.  OlT  quality  lots  of  crepe  and  sheet  were  in  strung 
demanil,  and  a  large  quantity  ol  this  grade  was  sold  at  reasonably  good 
prices.  Hrowns  were  scarce  and  steady  round  about  last  week's  prices; 
dark  and  barky  crepes  improved  slightly. 

Ctf  997   tons  catalogd,   545   toils   were  sold. 

The   following   is   the   course  of  values: 

Sterling  E(|uivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  Pound  *  London 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed   smoked 5ic     @     54c  i/  *H      ("      1/  5J4 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 38       (jo     50j^  1/1         (^      1/  4V5 

Cripe,  fine  pale 58V5(<B     60  i/7'A      &      1/  7M 

Crepe,  good  pale 43       (g     58  1/  2Ji     4?     1/  7Ji 

Crepe,  line  brown }4'A    &     42  1/  0}i      (g      1/  2H 

Crepe,  good  brown 27        @     34  — /lOM     @      1/  OM 

Cfepe,  dark    22yi   @     30  — /  9%      &  — /11J4 

Crepe,  bark    18       @     27Ji  — /  7%     (SP  — /10}4 

'  Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements,  currency  $1  =  $0,567  United  States 
currency. 


COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

November 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    FROM    THE    FAR    EAST 


PLANTATIONS—  1920*  1919  1918 

First    latex    crepe. .  .$0.21  J^ @$0.18J^     $0.54Vi@$0.53         $0,63     @$0.41 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .20     @     .17}4         .54     @     .52  .6l'A@     .46 

rAnA3 

Upriver,    fmc 23?4@  .203^  .52     @  .49  .68  @  .57^ 

L'privcr.   coarse iS/a®  .HJ-i  .35      @  .3414  .40  @  .31 

Islands,  fine 20     @  .IS"^  .48VS@  .48  ,59  @  .44 

Islands,    coarse I4;^@  .14  .23^^@  .21J4  .27  @  .21^ 

Caracta 14Vi@  .13  .23      @  .23  .28  @  .21 

•Figured  to  November  26,  1920. 

ANTWERP    RUBBER   MARKET 

(IKISAR  &  CO.,  Antwerp,  report    [November   5.    1920]: 

The  market  tendency  continues  to  be  weak.  After  various  fluctuations, 
the  market  closed  with  prices  slightly  higher.  Spot,  November,  Is.  2d. — ■ 
Is  Ad.:  December.  \s.  2d.;  Januarv-Afarch,  \s.  3d. — Is.  Ad.;  January-June, 
\s.  Ad.;  Para,   \s.  Ad. — \s.  Sd. 

Statistics  for  the  week  were  as  fullows:  Arrivals,  2.611  tons;  sales,  694 
tons;  stocks,  41,751  tons  against  25.353  tons  in  1919.  Statistics  for  tlie 
close  of  October:  London— imports.  9,265  tons;  sales,  3,028  tons;  stocks, 
41.748  tons  against  24,978  tons  in  1919.  Arrivals,  by  the  Albertinlle, 
193,436  tons.     Stock  on  hand  this  day:   1,478  tons. 

Interest  in  the  futures  market  remains  nil;  the  rate  of  exchange  is  lower 
by  0.25  francs.  Transactions  amounted  to  5,000  kilos.  Closing  quotations, 
each    month :     November- May,    8.75;    June-October.    8.75.      Tendency,    quiet. 


AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN,  Amsterdam,  report  [October  29,   1920]: 

The  dull  tendency  on  the  rubber  market  continued  without  interruption. 
Nevertheless,  a  good  business  was  done  here  in  spot  parcels  of  various 
qualities. 

Hevea  standard  crepe  brought  f.  .88^:3;  sheets,  f.  .82.  On  the  terminal 
market  the  turnover  was  very  small,  and  prices  remained  unchanged  and 
nominal. 

The  final  prices  were  about  f.  .86  for  Hevea  standard  crepe  and  f.  .80  for 
spot  sheets,  crOpe  January-March  f.  .92,  April-June,  f.  .98  rather  sellers,  with 
buyers   at    about    2   cents   lower. 


CEYLON    RUBBER    IMPORTS 

IMPORTS. 


AND    EXPORTS 


January  1  to  October  18 


Crude  rubber: 

l'"rom  Straits     Settlements pounds 

India   

liurma  and    other   countries 

Totals pounds 

EXPORTS 
Crude  rubber: 

To  United  Kingdom    pounds     22 

Kelgium   

France    

(?crmany    

Netherlands    

Italy   

Spain    

.Australia    

Victoria    

United     States 47 

New    South     Wales 

Canada  and   Newfoundland 

India    

Straits     Settlements 

Japan    

TntaU     pounds 

Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


1919 

1920 

2,172, 1«3 

2.139,185 

1,231,016 

1,211,833 

26,259 

3,403,199 

3,377,277 

22,212,288 

32,912,097 

29,120 

169,550 

383,400 

613,334 

300,592 

22,730 

224,000 

13 

56 

98,755 

253,236 

47,779,583 

29,188,164 

154,212 

400,092 

668,294 

425,600 

2,313 

736 

454 

44,800 

262,947 

177,845 

71,591,379 

64,732,832 

From  January  1, 


TOTAL  EXPORTS  FROM  MALAYA 

1920  to  dates  named,  exilniiiiig  all  lureigu  transshipment*; 


Kepurtcd   by    Barlow 


A:    Co., 
From 

__* 


6ingal»ore. 


To—  1920 

United  Kingdora./bj.  36.884,082 

The    Continent    .  .  .  5,920,606 

Japan    8,043.804 

Ceylon     10,299 

U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  186.719.529 

Australia     438,294 

Other   countries...  123,200 


I'ort 
Singapore,    Malaca,       Penanp,   .Swettenham, 
August  31,  .August  31,  August  31,  .\ugust  31, 


1920  192U 

2,142,507  20,609,467   1/ 

398,400 

2,277 

328,134     I 

42,214  16,353,857 


1 921) 
.769,218 
150,1)07 

.198,245 


400 


Totals 

77,405,274 

6,469,013 

8,046,081 

1.536,678 

203,115,600 

438,294 

1 23,600 


Foi 


Totals     238,139,814     2,184,721   37,692.535   19,117,470  297,134,540 

the  year   1919.    352,338,000   17,849,500  25,7/9,500  30,805.166  426,772,166 


For  the  year  1918. 

For  the  year  1917. 

F'or  the  year  1916. 

F'or  the  year  1915. 

For  the  year  1914. 


225,100,000  837,600   12,479,200 

177,901,200  15.113.200  23,402.01)0 

135,535,954  7,167,346  30,643,565 

86,067,657  7,898,984  28,580,663 

43,534,177  5,218,379  21,912,567 


138.416,800 

216.416,400 

3.660,840   177,007,705 

821,445    123,368,749 

2,052,620     72,717,743 


STRAITS  SETTLE^MENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  tlie  exports  of  rubber  from 
Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  Sepember  amounted  to  9,791 
tuns  (transhipments.  1,416  tons)  as  compared  with  6,673  tt^s  in  August  and 
10,476  tons  iti  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  to  the 
end  of  September  was  100,720  tons,  as  against  109,952  tons  last  year,  and 
51,616  tons  in   1918.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    tons    4,302  14,404  13,125 

February    2,334  15,661  17,379 

March    8,858  20,908  5,931 

April    6,584  10,848  9,768 

May    13.587  15,845  15,617      " 

June    6,515  5,059  11,663 

July    1,978  7,818  10,773 

August    1,249  8,933  6,673 

September    6,209  10,476  9,791 

Totals    <c«j  51,616  109,952  100,720 


FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  I.uiupur  gives  the  exports  of  rubber  from 
the  Federated  Malay  .States  during  the  month  of  September  as  7,604  tons 
compared  with  9,140  tons  in  August,  and  9.841  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  total  exports  for  nine  months  of  the  current  year 
amount  to  80,262  tons  against  79,824  tons  in  1919  and  58,142  tons  in  1918. 
Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    Ions     7,588  7,163  11,119 

February    6,820  10,809  9,781 

March    7,709  10,679  9,524 

Aoril    7,428  7,664  8,375 

May   5,851  7,308  7,627 

June    5,161  7,094  9,049 

July    5,706  8,640  8,043 

August    5,291  10,626  9,140 

September    .    6,588  9,841  7,604 

Total     (OHi  58,142  79,824  80,262 

RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    PENANG 

January   1   to 
September  21 

^919  1920 

To   fireat   Biilaiii    /'■Vi</j>      192.703  182,703 

Europe 3,574  3,578 

Inited  Slates 132.262  132,262 

T^tal?     pi'-u'i     328,539         318.543 

'One    picul    equals    133;'^    pounds. 
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PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA 


August 


Eight  Months 

Ended  August  31 

\ 

1919  1920 

3,133,000 

4,781,000       5,106.000 

70,000 

11,000 

31,000 

1,158,000"      

11,578,000      9.505,000 

3,580,000       2,970,000 

180,000  184.000 

190.000 

278.000"       

Totals    t'/or  3,327.000       1.669,000     21,555.000     21,200,000 


1919 

To  Netherlands    kilos  • 

Great   Britain    177,000 

Germany     * 

France     • 

Uelgium    * 

Other  European  di-stinations     567,000* 

United    States     1,013,000 

Singapore    494,000 

Japan    

Australia     * 

Other  countries    76,000* 


1920 

524.000 

392,000 

10,000 

i7i66o 
466io66 

299,000 

'27i666 


11,700,000 

34S,O<l0 

8,751,000 


Ports  of  origin: 

Tandjong  Prick    1,583,000  738,000 

Samar?nn    27,000  23.000 

Soerabaya    682,000  785,000 

•.Details  not   given  in    1919. 
••  Not    spi-cificd    in    1919. 


CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 

I"iiu-       Medium      Cuiir.^c     t'aucho 
October   J5.   Dy   the   S.   S.  Gregory,   from   Iqnitos. 

I'ltramarcs    Corp 

\V.    K     (^r.ice    &    Co 

October  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Gregory,  from  Bolivia. 
William    Schall    &   Co 26,815      

October  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Gregory,  from  Manaos. 

Oeneral    Rubber   Co 

Poel   &   Kellv 

W.    R.    Grace    &    Co 

Meyer  &  Brown.   Inc 235,200      

October  25.     By  the  S.  S.   Gregory,   from   Para. 

Poel   &   Kellv 

William    Schall    &    Co 

Various     

OcTOHER  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Floridian,  from  Mnntcvifleo. 
?s  euss.    Ilesslein   &  Co 

October  25.     By  the  S.  S.  .-Irchimedes,  from  Montevideo. 

Poel    &   Kellv 6,468  196  1,656      

Various     ...'. 9,310  588        10.290      

Xo\*ember  8.     By  the  S.   S.  Bcncu  cuic.   from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Variov.s     38.906  98         5.586       21,268 

NovEMPER   8       By   the    S.    S.   Aidna,    from    Para. 

General   Rubber   Co 

Poel  &  Kelly 

William   Schall   &  Co 42,445      

-\msinck  &  Co.,  Inc 

Paul   Bertuch    12.368       17,460 

November  8.     By  the  S.   S.  Aidan,  from  Manaos. 

Poel   &   Kelly 

\'ari(:»s     

November  16.     By  the  S.  S.  \'asiii\th.  from  Para. 

General    Rubber    Co 5.490  

Poel    &    Kelly 294  .},920  

\'ario'.is     5.4.SS  

PLANTATIONS 
(figured    180   pounds  ^    ihc   halt'  or  cose) 
.Shipment  Shipped 


9,936,000 

303.000 

10,249,000 


from : 

October  22.     By  the  S.  S.   Tatsuiio 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 

Thorneft  &  Fehr.   Inc...  Colombo 

-Mdens*    Successors.    Inc.  Colombo 

Pnel    &    Kelly ("nlnmbo 

1>.  l.ittieirhn  iS:  Co..   Inc.  Colombo 

Hor)d   Rubber  Co Col<«mbo 

N'arious    Colombo 


PovukK. 
Mtiyu,  at  New   Vork. 

New  York  20.160 

New  York  14,580 

New  York  10.440 

New  York  72,360 

New  York  112,000 

Watertown  11,39" 

New  York  30,400 


OiToHEK  23.  P.y  the  S. 
Hood    Riibber   Co 

October  27.  By  Ihc  S 
Various    


S.   Lowthrr  Castle,  at  New  Vork. 
Singapore  Watertown        246,400 

S.  Saxonia.  at  New  York. 

London  New  York 

Ihc  S.  S.  Sydic.  at  New  York. 
Colombo  Watertoun 


87.840 
37,170 


October  28.     B; 

Hood   Rubber    Co 

Pacific  Trading   Corp.   of 

America    Colombo  New  Yoik  113,400 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc....        Colombo  New  York  72,00<1 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo  New  York  59,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  1 9,260 

October  29.     By  the  S.  S.   West  Couoh.  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 
Rubber  Co Colombo  Akron  51.680 


AND 


T.itals 
Pounds 


S.016 
9,898 


26,815 


6,174 

3,234 

7,448 

235,200 


4,704 
19,600 
88,886 


20,580 


8,320 
20.188 


65,858 


41,964 
19,600 
42,445 
26,656 
29,828 


7,646 
203.154 


5,490 
4,214 
5,488 


■|'.>lals. 


271.330 

246.400 

87.840 


301,230 


51,680 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:                    to:  Pound.s.         Totals. 

OcioiiER  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam,  at  New  York. 

-Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  14,560          14,560 

October  29.     B>   the  S.  S.  Ci'fy  of  Oran,  at  New  York. 
Boston  Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable  Co Singapore  Dorchester  6,300 

Thornett  &   Fehr.   Inc...        Singapore  New  Vork  20,160 
Irwin-IIarrisons    &    Cros- 

field,  Inc Singapore  New  York  20,700 

William  H.  Stiles  S:  Co. .        Singapore  New  York  100,000 

Kdward  Boustead  &  Co..        Penang  New  York  28,800 

Thornett  &    Fehr.    Inc..         Penang  New  York  9,000 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Penang  Akron  66,600 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...        Penang  New  York  59.760 

I-.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  403,200 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  61.700 

f leneral   Rubber  Co Telok  Neboeng  New  York  924.840 

Irwin-Harrisons  CrosfieUI. 

Inc Telok  Neboeng  New  York  23.400 

Baird  Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  Vork  201,600 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co .  .        Port  Dickson  New  Vork  11.880 

Poel   &   Kelly Port  Dickson  New  York!  23.940 

Various   Port  Dickson  New  Vork  24,300 

Iladden  &  Co Medan  New  Vork  267.120 

Irwin-Harrisons  Crosfield, 

Inc Medan  New  Vork  97,380 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....        Singapore  New  York  294.560 

Aldens*  Succe.'^ors.   Inc..        Medan  New  York  21.780 

East   Asiatic    Co..    Inc..        Medan  New  York  29.700 
.1.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Singapore  New  York  170.800 

Fred  Stern  &  Co .Singapore  New  York  399,840 

Various    Singapore  New  York       4,600,600     7.867,960 

October  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Celtic,  at  New  York. 
Dunlop    Tire     &    Rubber 

Corporation  of  America.  Liverpool  lluffal-r  360                360 

October  30.     I!\    the  S.  S.    'Utai  Maru,  at  New  Vork. 

Hood   Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertiwn  336.316         336,316 

Xovemper  3.      By  the  S.  S.  F.nggano,  at   New  York. 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  70.560           70,560 

November  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Ket'lucky.  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.   Wilson  Co.,  Inc.        Colombo  New  York  66.160 

Whitehall  &  Co Colombo  New  York  78,300 

Baring  Eros Colombo  New  Vork  223,200 

Poel  &   Kelly ('olombo  New  York  42,660 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....         Colombo  New  York  224^000 
Baird  Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Calcutta  New  Vork  56.000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo.  New  ^'ork  22.400 

Various   Colomboi  New  Vork  226.260        938,980 

Novembek  4.      By   the   S.  S.  Djciiilcr,   :it  New  York. 

The      United      Malaysian  Borneo  New  ^'ork  2,104 

Rubber  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....  Far  East  .New  Vork  16.800 
Baird  Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Batavia  New  Vork  13,440 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Soeraba>a  New  ^'ork  6,720 

The   Fisk  Rubber   Co....  Singapore  Chicnpee  Kails     13.655  52.719 

November  5.     By  tiu    S.  S.  Hclekon.  at  New  York. 

Ultramarcs   Corp Pu'to  Colombo   New  ^  ork  15.300          15.300 

November  8.     By  Ihc  S.  S.  Patroclus.  at  New  Vork. 

Hagemeyer  Trading  Co..  lialavia  .New  Vork  69.120 
Peninsular    Trading 

Agency,    Inc Haiavia  New  Vork  14,920 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Melawan-Deli  New  York  38,139 

Various    Haiavia  New  Vork  55.101          177,280 

November  8.     By  Ihc  S.  S.  Akron,  at  New  York. 

Baring   Bros Singapore  New  York  137,880 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  716,040 

Eastern  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  282,500 

Poel   &   Kelly Singairare  New  York  119,700 

William  H.  Stiles  S:  Co  .  Singapore  New  York  180,000 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc..         Soerabaya  New  York  4,320 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  204.600 

General  Rubber  Co Belawan  New  York  80.460 

Various    Penang  New  York  4,860 

Winter,  Ross  \  Co Matavia  New  York  21,960 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Matavia  New  York  9.*720 

.Mdens'   Successors.  Inc..  Batavia  New  York  33^480 

I'red  Stern  &  Co lialavia  New  York  123[20n 

Various    Haiavia  New  Vork  46,2611 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  84.000 
Haird   Rubber   &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  56.000 

\'arious    Singapore  New  York  405.000     2.509.''So 

November  8.     By  Ihc  S.  S.  Ningchow.  at  New  Vork. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  Vork  168,000 

Last  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc....  Port  Said  New  York  28.800 

'  xoldman.  Sachs  &  Co. . .  Port  Said  New  York  89,100 

\"arious    Port  Sairl  New  York  226|800 

VV.  R.  Grace  &  Co Penang  New  Vork  69,480 

The     Goodyear     Tire     »t 

Rubber  Co Penang  .\kron  86,400 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  Vork  483,840 

Aldens'  Successors.  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  61,560 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.  .Singapore  .New  Vork  89,640 

A.  C.  Fox  &  Co Singapore  New  York  67.680 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singaiiorc  New  Vork  305.280 
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PLANTATIONS— Continued 
Shipment  Shipped 

from:                   to:  Pounds.         Totals. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc Sinitapore  \cw  Brunsw'k   28,800 

Eastern  Rubber  Co Sineaporc           Nov  York  99.360 

Poel   &    Kellv SinB.inorc            New  York  41.940 

Milsui  &  Co..  Limited...        Sine.npiirc            .Ncv.  York  103.860 

W.  R.  ("irace  &  Co Sinsapore            New  York  87,660 

The   Kisk   Rvibber  Co....        Singapore  Chicopec  Falls  412.160 

William  II    Stiles  &  Co.  .        Sinsapore            New  York  120,000 

Hood  Rubber  Co .Singapore            Watertown  252,000 

\"arious   Singapore           Toronto  100.800 

Haird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singaiiorc            New  York  2.'9,680 

I-.   Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.        Sinsaporc            New  York  168.000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore           New  York  11.200 

Various  Singapore  New  York       2,012.000     5.354.040 

XovEMDHR  10.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Calera.  at  New  York. 

Alfred  Kramer  &  Co....        Colombo             New  York  35,640 

Various    Colombo             New  York  21,600          57,240 

Xo\'EMBEK   10.     Vv  the  S.  S.  Eastern  Cross,  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &   Fchr.  Inc...        Colombo             New  York  10.080 

Poel   &   Kellv Colombo               New  York  47,700 

\  arious Colombo              New  York  118.440         176.220 

November  16.     T.y  the  S.  S.  Kavdahar,  at  Itostoii. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo              Watertown  100.800         100,800 

November   16.     Hy  the  S.  S.  Eastern  Kni^lit,  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &   Fehr.   Ine...        Colombo              New  York  57,600 

1..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Colombo              Ne>'  J'ork  78,600 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Colombo               New  York  164.520 

Various    Colombo             New  York  238.200        538.920 

November   17.     I'.v  the  S    S.  I.akezillc,  at  New  York. 

Various    Lisbon                New  York  126.000        126,000 

November  19.     Hy  the  S.  S.  Graee  Dollar,  at  New  York. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore           New  York  443,340 

Aldens'  Successors.   Inc..         Singapore           New  York  20,340 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.         Singapore            New  York  459,400 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore           New  York  695,260 

Hood   Rubber  Co Singapore           Watertown  90,000 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co..   Inc Singapore             New  York  104.400 

Rogers-Pyatt    Shellac    Co.         Singapore            New  York  217.620 

H.   A.  Abtlclt  &   Co Singapore            New  York  81.820 

Various    Singapore            New  York  374,920 

Balfour.     Williamson     & 

Co    Penang               New  York  332,820 

Various    Penang               New  York  369,360     3,189,280 

November  20.     I'y  the  S.  S.  Tosari.  al  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.        .lava                      .New  York  11,270 

Various    Soerabaya          New  ^  ork  64.600 

Manhattan    Rubber    -Mfg.                                   ^.       ,.     .  ,    , 

Cq Batavia                 .New  York  31.500 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Batavia               New  York  568.960 

Various         Batavia                 New  York  218,520 

Various      Tandj'g  Priok    New  York  24,480 

Various    lielawan-Deli      New  York  458.960      1.378,290 

November    20.      I'.y   tiic    S.    S.    Kandahar,   at    New    York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo              Watertown  90.720 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Colombo              New  York  9.720 

T.  Aron  &  Co Colombo               New  York  1 2.960 

Whittall  &  Co.  of  Ceylon.       Colombo              New  York  57.780 

Edward  Maurcr  Co..  Inc.        Colombo              New  York  55.440 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  .so.640 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Colombo              New  York  26.1iiii 

Thornett  &   Fehr.  Inc Colombo               New  York  57.600 

1.  H.  Rayner  \-  Co Colombo               New  York  6,!. "20 

Fred  Stern  iv  Co Colombo              New  York  11.200 

Various    Colombo              New  York  454.440        920,320 

CENTRALS 

October  25.     Ky  the  S.  S.  Quilhita,  at  New    York. 

J.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co (luaya<niil           New  York  4,050            4,650 

October  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Croic  at  New  York. 

Ultramares  Corp Puerto  Cabello  New  York  3.750 

Various    Puerto  Cabello  New  York  955            4.705 

October  27.     I!y  the  S.  S.  Coinn,  at  New  York. 

N'arious    Cristobal             New  York  450               450 

October  28.     I!y  the  S.  S.  Sagua.  at  New  York. 

Various    Central  Amer-   New  York  1,650            1,650 

X'arious    ican  Port» 

November  S.      I>y  the  S.  S.  Ruby,  at  New    York. 

The  Steiger  Trading  Co.         Matanzas            New  York  I.JOO 

Harburger  &  Stack Matanzaa           New  York  6.300            7,500 

November  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Philadelphia,  at  New  York. 

Scholz  &  Co Venezuelan 

Ports                  New  York  5.250             5.250 

November   12.     By  tlie  S.  S.  Tnrrialha.  at  New  York. 

(;.  Amsinck  &  Co..   Inc..        Cartagena           New  York  1,800              l.SOO 

JELUTONG 
October  29.     By  the  S,  S.  City  of  Chan,  al  New  York. 

Patcrson,  Simmons  &  Co.       Singapore           New  Y'ork  20,700 

Various    Singaiore           New  York  352,800        373. .500 

November  8.     By  the  .S.  S.  Migclw.v.  at   New    York. 

Various    Singapore            New  York  117.000         1I.',IK)0 

.November  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Tosari.  at  New   Y'ork. 

E.  Everett  Carlton  &  Co.       Soerabaya          New  York  61,500          61,500 


GUAYULE 
Shipment  Shipped 
from:  to:  Pounds.         Totals. 
Octoeeh  20.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber  Co Mexico                New  Vc.rk  55.0*0  SS.OL'O 

November  1.     Bv  rail  at  Kagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber   Co Mexico  New  York  70,000  70,0«0 

NovEMHEH  6.      By  rail  at   Fugle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub-  ' 

bcr   Co Mexico  New  York  55,000  55,000 

AFRICANS 

November   1.     By  the  S.   S.  Rotterdam,  at   New   York. 
Various Rotterdam  New  York  88,205  88.205 

November  8.      By   the   S.  S.   La   Lorraine,  at   New  York. 
Various Havre  New  York  575  575 

"NovEMPER    12.      Bv    the    .S.   S.  Balttc,  at   New   York. 
Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Liverpool  Ne.v  York  11,200  11,200 

NovE.MBER   17.      By  the   S.   S.   Nicuw  Amsterdam,  at   New   York. 
Various    Rotterdam  New  York  1,495  1,495 

November   19.     By  the  S.  .S.  La  Touraiuc.  at  New  York. 
American     Hard     Rubber 

Co Havre  New  York  115  115 

NovEMVER  20.      By  the   S.   S.    ll'estcrdyh,  at  New   Y'ork. 
Julius  Schmid.  Inc Rotterdam         New  York  115  115 

GUTTA  FEBCHA 

OeToiiER  29      By  ;hc  S.  S.  City  of  Oran.  at  New  York. 
Y'arious    Singapore  New  York  127,500         127,500 

November  8.      By  the   S.   S.    Migcho-u;,  at  New  York. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.       Port   Said         New  York  12,000  12,000 

November  S.     B>   tlie  S.   S.  .-ikron,  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York  72,600  72,600 

November  4.     By  the  S.   S.  Djetnber,  at  New  Yor]<. 
The      United      Malavsian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited..        Borneo  New  York  45,897  45,897 

November  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Tosari.  at  New  York. 
The     United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited..        ISorneo  New  York  22,240  22,240 

GUTTA    SIAK 

NoVEMKKK    20.      Bv   the   S.    S.    I  <Ktarl.  at   New   York. 
Various    Bclawan-Doli      New  York  7,2uO  7.200 

BALATA 

Octoher  27.     V.y  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Cristobal  New  York  3.105  3.105 

October  2^.     By  the  S.  .^.  Bereniee.  at  New  York. 
Wm.    Sehall    &    Co Dutch     Guiana  New  York  19.448  l'J.448 

October  29.      Bv  thi    S.   S.  .Irlnlles,  at  New  York. 
Wm.    Sehall    &    Co West  Indies       New  York  3,450  3.450 

November  5      By  the  S.  S.  Mavara.  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Port  of  Spain     New  York  13.950  13.950 

November   21'.     Bv  the  S.   S.  Stazargarcn,  at  New   Y'ork. 
G.  Amsinck  S:  Co.,  Inc.  .         Bolivar  New  York  24.120 

Various     Bolivar  New  Yorlc  12.600  36,720 

ANTWERP   RUBBER  ARRIVALS 

October  29.     By  the   S.   S.  .Uberlville.  from  tlic  Con>:o. 

Socicte  Anonyiiie  Bunge  (Cie.   dii  Congo  beige) .hilos  IO.,SOO 

Socicte  .Vnonyme   Bunge   (Grands   l.acs) 16.560 

Credit   Colonial  &   Conmicrcial — 

(Anc.  L.  S:  W.  \an  dc  Veldel.   (Comfina) 29,493 

(.\nc.   L.  &  W.   Win   de   Veldc) . 73.458 

Societe   Coloniale   Anversoise    tLomami) 1,500 

Various    61 ,565 

T.ital    IHios  193,436 

Cuml^ilcd  by  Grisar  er  Co.,  Antwerp. 


CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS 


Manuiactureo — free : 
Crude    rubber: 
From  Nicaragua     .... 


PORT  OF   NEW   ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 


6,500 


$1,703 


2.390 


$423 


Totals 


Chicle 


iMANftACTUREO: 

.\utomobile     tires 

Inner    tubes     

.'^olid    tires    

-MI    other    tires 

Belting     

Hose_    

Packing     

Ivnbher     boots pairs 

Unbber    shoc.< pairs- 

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists*     sutidrics 

(ithcr  rubber  niatuifaiMores.  . 

Totals     

Insulated    wire    

I'ountain    pens nnuber 

Suspenders     

Chewing     gum 


6.500 

$1,703 

2.. 190 

$423 

536 

$315 

3.893 

$4,297 

EXPORTS 

$1,299 

$209,875 
47,256 
14,130 

36 

805 

5,132 

12,120 
12.706 
2,487 

321 

1,002 

5,206 

5,171 

43,530 
22,146 

1,146 

353 

2,149 

12,407 

.5,527 

$15,935 

$377,815 

$2,324 

$14.01'! 

120 

127 

42 
27,003 

4.3J1 

2,855 
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PORT  OF   NEW   YORK 

IMPORTS 


September 


Unmanitactured — free: 
Crude   rubber: 

From  Helgium      

1'"  ranee    

Netherlands     

Canada     

England      

fin.Tlt-niala     

Nicaragua    

Honduras     

Panama    

Argentina     

Mexico     

liritish    West    Indies. 

Bolivia    

Brazil    

Chile     

Colombia    

Uruguay     

Ecuador    

Peru    

Venezuela    

British     India 

British   Guiana 

Straits    Settlements.  . 

British    East    Indies. 

Dutch    East    Indies.. 

Hongkong    

China    

Japan    

British  West  Africa. 

Philippine     Islands. . 

.Australia    

Belgian   Congo 

British  E.  Africa.  . . . 

Totals     

Jelutong  (Pontianak): 

From  England    

.Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Brazil    


Pounds 

4,939 

46,086 


30,837 

2,923,810 

112 

14.751 

454 

24,381 

32,746 

39,253 

1,235 

73,860 

8,147,297 

357 

84,406 

32.650 

18,875 

79,177 

44,393 

11,200 

4,002 

6,206,256 

2,854,147 

4,228,191 


Value 
$1,770 
31.576 

'l4.7i8 

,237.056 

23 

4,210 

l.U) 

8,816 

16.806 

12,222 

375 

36.930 

,495,311 

72 

31,194 

14,693 

4,809 

32,108 

25,453 

5.304 

3.491 

,437,947 

,062,419 

,686,973 


Pounds 


1920 

A, 


Value 


307,383        $141,036 
947,073  3'38,454 

"l'.584  "432 


150 
3,010 


1,509,440 


46 
1,241 


410,832 


10.469 

24,613 

2,700 

-233,993 

94,841 

67.200 


456,519 


48,762 


11,956,859 

2,218,726 

5,253.661 

11.200 

197,527 

238,042 


3,704 

6,923 

886 

60,835 

24,236 

25,290 

4,5'8V,463 

725.342 

2,122.969 

6,000 

167,110 

85,957 


25,359,934     $9,213,174     23,234,370     $8,750,985 


6,720 
1,192,809 


$1,431 
135,327 


52,381 


Totals    1,251,910 

Ciutta  percha; 

From  Straits    Settlements.  .  56,666 

Dutch  East  Indies. .  .  


Totals    

Balata: 

From  England    

Guatemala    

Colombia    

Panama    

Brazil    

Venezuela    

Straits    Settlements. 
British  East  Indies. 

British    Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 


56,666 
24,596 

V9',i57 

14,793 

3.637 

30,580 


2.524 
86,048 


'  '5',469 

$142,167 

$14,160 

$14,160 

$24,061 

12,500 

36,707 

103,518 

3,174 

23,234,370 

397,559 
68,921 

5,000 

15,784 

23,809 

696 


$61,485 
10,670 


9,545 

5,600 

196 

19.684 


2,019 
60.785 


466,480 

248.867 
59.522 

308.389 

743.579 

2.382 

26.127 


$72,155 

$40,149 
11,058 

$51,207 

$302,102 

732 

11,030 


4,594 
33.600 
45,260 
23.106 
15.467 


3.039 
20.439 
15.353 
17.720 

9.728 


Totals 

Reclaimed  and  scrap   rubljer. 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Manufactures  of  rubber  and 

gotta  percha 

Rubber  substitutes . . .  dutiable 
Chicle    dutiable 


180,335         $121,890  894,115         $380,143 

382,477  30,161  497,303  25,266 

;7, 231, 322     $9,521,552     25.400,657     $9,279,756 


112 
345,317 


$80,494 

98 

215.759 


241,994 


$90,664 
I'eVflO? 


Totals 


345,429        $296,351 


EXPORTS 


Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires    

Inner   tubes    

Solid    tires    

All  other  tires 

Belting 

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber    boots    pairs 

Rubber    shoes    pairs 

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other  mfrs.    of  rubber 

Totals,     manufactured... 

Insulated    wire    

Fountain    pens number 

Suspenders  and   garters 

Chewing    gum 


Totals    

Unmanufactured — free : 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


6.189 
558.707 


564.896 


28.877 


106.  i  77 
324,703 

Y4'.662 
518.681 

'  5.594 
540.388 

69.551 
295.555 

$3,093,908 

545,982 

$213,212 

33,730 

177,462 

'l'5',ii2 

241.994        $252,671 


$2,530,935 

274.333 

170^.665 

48,8S7 

124,115 

162,831 

78,941 

21,382 

530,834 

34,503 

89,711 

273,937 


,074 


28,877         $424,404 
827,520  $99,617 


15,112     $1,025,196 
219,941  $32,843 


FOEEIGN  EXPORTS 


ubber 


Crude    r 
Balata 

Rubber    scrap    

Rubber    manufactures 


193.551 
2,792 


$84,709 
2.385 


803,250 
17,920 


4,557 


$284,717 

13,762 

425 

2.017 


PORT    OF    BOSTON 


IMPORTS 


September 


1919 


Unmanufacturei> — free: 
Crude    rubljcr: 

Frcm  British     India 

Straits    Settlements.  . 

British    East    Indies. 

Totals    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

Rubijcr  niaiiufaclures,  dutiable 


Manufactured: 

Automobile    tires    

Inner    tubes 

Other    tires     

Belting     

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber    boots pairs 

Rubber    shoes pairs 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 

Totals    

Insulated     wire 

[■fountain    pens number 

Suspenders    and     garters.... 
Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Pounds 


Value 


57,775 


PORT    OF   SEATTLE 


Unman  UFACTURED — free: 
Crude   rubber: 

From  Straits    Settlements.. 
British    East    Indies. 

Hongkong    

.lapan    


IMPORTS 


1,376,810 

18,000 

21 7, -490 


$506,087 

6.773 

76.122 


Totals    1.612.300 

Rubber    manufactures 


Manufactured: 

.\utcraobile     tires 

Inner   tubes 

Solid   tires    

All    other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber     boots pairs 

Rubber     shoes pairs 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 


1,490 
6,017 


$588,982 
$4 

$9,767 


3.284 
2,713 


4.980 

6,002 

576 

4,527 


Totals     

Insulated     wire.  .  .  . 
Fountain     pens.  .  .  . 

Suspenders     

Chewing    gum 

Reclaimed     rubber. 


ttmbc 


7,507 


176,246 


$31,849 

699 

82 

532 

210 

7,056 


FORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNMANUFACTURED--//-ce'.' 

Crude  rubber: 

From  Mexico      

British    India 

Straits  Settlements.. 
Dutch  East  Indies..  . 
French    East    Indies. 

Hongkong    

Japan    


IMPORTS 


lOO 


$10 


3.303.142 
131,165 


1,453.968 
52.466 


46.065 


18,426 


Totals     3,480,472  $1 ,524,870 

Jelutong     (Pontianak) 23,789  $2,998 

Rubber    manufactures 867 

Chicle    38,173 


^Ianufactured: 

.\utcmobile     tires 

Inner    tubes 

Solid    tires    

.\11     other    tires 

Belting     

Hose     

Packing     

Rubber     b^ots pairs 

Rubber     slines pairs 

Soles    and    lieels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 


EXPORTS 


15 
2,941 


$58,666 


1,391 
10,799 


65 
2,506 

'  1,930 
38,210 


Total 


Insulated    wire 

Fountain     pens number 

Suspenders     

Chewing     gum 

IT  N  MAN  UFACTURED — free : 
Reclaimed  and  scrap   rubber. 


2.956         $113,567 

$29,302 

1.971 
5.3 1 1 
3,416 


735 


22,184 


1920 


Pounds 


134,400 
380,866 


552 
1.955 


2.507 


Value 


12.640  2,600 

14,000  5,649 

140,120  36,433 

166,760  $44,682 
21,274  $1,082 
2,08? 

$1,413 

618 

SO 

4,257 

319 

350 

11,331  33,164 

188,422  167,829 

2,006 

4.178 

35,243 

199,753  $249,427 
$8,416 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  'l'o.379 


$39,071 
122,528 


515,200    $161,599 
$13,381 


$122, 414 

4,166 

1,415 

5 

8,544 

5,533 

67 

2,123 

1,751 

399 

3,947 


$150,364 
565 


$1,117 


22,440  $5,838 

56,462  18.329 

664,826  271.905 

3,000  3.000 

11,200  360 

212,576  63,442 

970,504  $362,874 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  "$420 

$265,647 

15.317 

33.216 

11.417 

70.851 

28,830 

26,188 

1.013  3.993 

2.533  3.651 

11,947 

4,776 

37,914 

3.546  $513,747 

$9,621 

222  418 

7.582 

1,232 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MAKUFACTURED   RUBBER 


August 


191 

UKMANurACTURr.D — iree:  , ^ 

India    rubber:  Pounds 

l-'rom   France    129,960 

Netherlands 

Portugal    

United  Kingdom 1,760,940 

Canada    52,321 

Central  America   . . .  9,487 

Mexico    5,466 

Brazil     2,598,977 

Peru    244,438 

Other    S.    America..  179,514 

British   E.    Indies...  17,108,838 

Dutch  E.   Indies 44,850 

Other  countries 325,042 

Totals    22,459,833     : 

Balata    139,103 

(Juayule    

Jelutong    (Pontianali)    885,234 

Cutta  percha    316,575 

Rubber  scrap   649.421 

Totals,  unmanufactured..  24,450,166 

Chicle    (dutiable)    377,187 

Manitactured — dutiable: 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha  

India  rubber  substitutes 130,816 


1920 


Value 

Pounds 

Value 

$32,268 

12?,932 

$50,526 

69,237 

25,859 

739,862 

1,959,770 

793,204 

15,218 

152 

67 

4.568 

30,143 

12,578 

1,576 

145,523 

29,927 

741,892 

1,317,139 

325,547 

104,489 

114.405 

25,095 

87,749 

279,805 

79,096 

6,918,405 

34,649,711 

16,480,846 

16,893 

4,226,814 

1,801,010 

123,021 

1.131.633 

473,512 

1,785,941 
$93,142 


87,436 
65,798 
54,026 


44.047,264  $20,097,267 

41.222  $25,978 

234,953  44,113 

2.874,901  540,107 

1,410,791  369,448 

1,281,110  105,638 


$9,086,343  49,890,241  $21,182,551 
$229,748    521.738   $354,374 


$46,284 
7.142 


$282,946 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE 


Manufacturei> — 
India  rubber: 

Scrap    and    old 

Reclaimed     

Belting'     

Hosei     

Packing^     

Boots'    f'airs 

Shoes'    pairs 

Soles  and  heels' 

Tires: 

For  automobiles'    

Casings'     

Inner    tubes'    

Solid    tires'    

All  other  tires    

Druggists'  rubber  sundries'.. 

Suspenders  and    garters 

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 


1.007,037 
334,413 


30.881 
640,921 


Totals,    manufactured 

Fountain    pens rnimbcr  27,334 

Iiisidated  wire  atid  cables'..  


$90,118 
50,675 


518,310 


78,745 
459.142 


2,350,901 


110,736 

95,938 

245,663 

789,177 

$4,789,405 
$23,103 
741.-1-1,! 


282,655 
429,603 


14,255 
488.638 


21.079 


$24,644 

74,652 
322,613 
251,807 
103,727 

49,396 
481,460 

65,964 


3,121,530 
327,009 
265.549 
59.931 
129.838 
291,852 
600,955 

$6,170,927 
$25,9fi7 
420.208 


EXPORTS   OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE 
UNMANa'FACTUREI> — ■ 

India   rubber    254,263 

Ealala    5,900 

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 2,672 

Rubber     scrap 422 

Totals,    unmanufactured 

Manufactured — 
Gutta   percha 

Totals,  manufactured... 
India  rubber  substitutes.  .  . . 
Chicle    


305 


$105,065 

2,065 

481 

12 

684,322 
99,778 

224,330 

$241,238 
50.640 

■  44,83  i 

$107,623 
$317 

$336,709 

$317 
$155 

'"m 

'$270 

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
MANUFACTtJRED 

To  -Maska: 

Belting,    hose    and    oack-  .       . 

ing     S9.194  

Boots    and    shoes pairs  8,921  22,045  10,531 

Other  rubber  goods 5.621  

Totals    

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,    hose    and    pack- 
ing     

Automobile  tires 

Other    tires    

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals    

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,    hose    and    pack- 
ing             

Automobile  tires 

Other     tires 

Other  rubber  goods 


$36,860 


$8,284 

80,186 

2,073 

8,651 


$99,194 


Totals 


$4,819 

87.704 

667 

16.528 

$109,718 


$6,030 

37,904 

8.522 

$52,456 

$13,254 

167,451 

3,834 

30,364 

$214,903 

$9,108 

158,253 

1.211 

52.967 

$221,53? 


To  Philippine  Islands — treated  as  foreign  commerce. 

'  Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  countries  during  August, 
1920    were  given  on  pages   142143  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  Novem- 


1920.   were   gi 
her   1,    1920. 
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RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IKPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

July 


L'NilANUFACTVRED — frCC: 

Jiubbcr,  ^tla  pcrcha,  etc.: 
From   United    Kingdom.  . .  . 

United   States    

British  East  Indies: 

India     

Straits     Settlements 
Other    countries 

Totals    

Balata    

Rubber    recovered    

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha  scrap 

Rubber    substitutes 


1919 

* 

1920 

^ 

Pounds 

Value    ' 

Pounds 

Value 

242,991 
579,034 

$108,856 
226,144 

519.666 
233.669 

$267,454 
70,665 

1,V9'S,633 

520,646 

5,000 

256,487 

5,352 

1,776 

102,502 

2,166 

2,C17,658 
492.265 

$855,046 
$72,195 

1,020,174 

25 

202,148 

$444,563 

$46 

32,347 

24,305 
26,437 

856 
4,315 

67,868 
154,244 

3,336 
23,326 

Totals,     unmanufactured.   2,560,665        $.932,412       1,444,459        $503,618 


Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods. 

Hard    rubber    tubes 

Rubber  threid,  not  covered. . 


Totals,     partly 
factured    . . .  . 


iifac- 


14,375 
'  3,253 

17,628 


$5,547 
1,995 
4,553 


$12,095 


39,866 
"l'4,689 

53,955 


$29,248 

5,979 

17,315 


$52,542 


MANtJFACTURED — - 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,       including 

proofed     

Gloves    

Hot    water   bottles.    . . 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,  pneumatic  . . . . 
Tires,  inner  tubes. . . . 
Other    manuf.-ictures 


Totals,     manufactured 


Total,  rubber  imports 

"Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with    cotton,     linen,     ,«ilk, 

rubbct ,     etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered as  above  

Chicle  109.955 


$18,739 

10,124 

7,809 

12,696 

19,004 

1,313 

1,395 

16,038 

135,072 

11,542 

184,072 

$417,904 

$1,362,411 


$13,163 

9.267 

75,453 


42,749 


$13,038 

11,288 

7,511 

10,020 

21.525 

1.891 

1,866 

15.968 

67,612 

10,832 

318,288 

$479,839 

$1,035,999 


$24,847 

16.492 
32,818 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS 

July 


1919 


1920 


Produce 

..f 
Canada 
Value . 
Unmanufactured — 

Crude  and    waste  rubber $37,790 

Manufactured — 

Belting    $2,085 

Hose      7,823 

Boots  and  shoes 169,462 

Clothing.       including       water- 
proofed      .'^38 

Tires,    pneumatic    655,696 

Tires,   other   kinds 11,109 

Other     manufactures 18,930 


$191 


$222 

186 
8,824 

V,63i 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 

$26,438 

$3,982 

25.559 

116,214 

4.839 

906,493 

1,962 

25,408 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


$16 
2,702 


Totals,    manufactured. 


$865,643  $10,863     $1,084,462 


Total    rubber    exports $903,433 

Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper  wires  and  cable....  $117,203 

Chicle    73,484 


$11,054     $1,110,900 


$25,876 
86 


$2,718 
$2,718 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER 

IMPORTS 


STATISTICS. 
August 


1919 


1920 


Pounds 


Unmanumctured — 
Crude  rubber: 

From — 

Straits    Settlements    

Federated   Malay   States.. 

British    India     

Ceylon    and    dependencies 
Other   Dutch   possessions   i 

Indian  seas    886,500 

Dutch    East    Indies    (except 

other     Dutch     posses-'ions 

in    Indian    seas) 270,400 

Other  countries  in  the  East 

Indies     and     Pacific     not 

elsewhere    s,-ecified    225,100 

Brazil      677,300 

Peru     - 

South  and  Central   America 

(e.scept   Brazil  and   Peru) 
•    West    Africa: 

French    West   Africa 

Gold    Coast    

.Other  paVts  of  West  Africa 
East     Africa      (including 

Madagascar)     

Other   countries    


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


4,595,700 

£460,442 

5,962,200 

£587,976 

2,779,800 

260,110 

5,926,000 

588,726 

716,200 

69,045 

725,400 

70,884 

1,054,300 

104,060 

5,691,800 

546,559 

85,566 


671,900 


25,727       3,089,900 


0,200 
113,200 


12,200 
20,400 


34,500 
16,300 


21,534 

73,257 

6,973 

10,650 


1,174 

2,094 

2,890 
1,576 


209,100 
1,567,700 


9,000 

5,300 

56,800 

1 10,000 
313,600 


67.352 


309,586 


20,890 
131,413 


862 
586 

4,549 

9,460 
27,630 


Totals     11,472.100    £1,125,098     24,338,700    £2,366,473 

Waste   and    reclaimed    rubber.       253,200  6,989  605,000  6,646 


Totals,  unmanufactured.  11,725.300  £1,132.087 

Gutta   percha   and   balata 1,109,600  £174,005 

Rubber    substitutes     

Manufactured — 

Roots    and    shots. .  .dozen  tnirs        32,904 

Waterproof   clothing    

Tires    and    tubes 

Other   rubber   manufactures 

Insulated    wire    


£52,474 

1,392 

257,682 

51,489 

901 


24,943,700 
714,700 
232,900 

15,824 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste   and   reclaimed    i 
•Rubber  substitutes   . . . 


EXPORTS 


ibber.    1,086.800         £24,074 


Totals    1,086,800 


Manufactured — 
Boots    and    shots,  .dozen  pairs 

Waterproof  clotliing    

Insulated   wire    

Submarine  cables   

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures. . . 


16,608 


Totals 


£24,074 

£34,442 
213,245 
102,511 
73,983 
478,228 
272,410 


16,608    £1,174,819 


901,900 

76,500 


978,400 
7,830 


£2,373.119 

£169.419 

13.787 

£49,519 
1,202 

570,293 

93.171 

8,814 


£25,829 
3.870 


£29,699 


7,830    £1,466,721 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL   AND  FOREIGN 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber: 

To  Russia 

Sweden,      Norway      and 

Denmark 430,300 

Germany   941,900 

Belgium     2,506.500 

France     2,070,900 

Spain    91.100 

Italy     1,51^800 

Austria-Hungary     80.700 

Other     European     coun- 
tries      1,953,200 

United    States    771,700 

Canada    540,700 

Other    covmtries    69,600 


£41,712 

98,766 

189,465 

195,419 

10.681 

164,033 

8,270 


7,200 

29.300 

8S0.30O 

226,400 

2,389,100 

36.000 

697,000 

2,200 


184,715  145,000 

65,227  2,804.000 

49.018  268,700 

8,724  347,900 


£775 

3,005 

80,765 

23,742 

237,926 

4,568 

65,157 

195 

13.047 

328,298 

26,835 

39,374 


Totals,    rubber    . ... 


.10,968.400   £1,016,030       7,803.100       £823,687 


Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. .        45,000              2,022  31,400  953 

Gutta   percha  and   balata 101,400            16,592  135,900  23,495 

"Rubber    substitutes     21,401)  830 

*  Included  in  "Other  Articles,"  Class  III,  T,  prior  to  1920. 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS) 


1920 


Plantations         Paras 


January    tons  17,799  2,620 

February     29,681  2,456 

March    28,533  2,463 

April     21,036  1,893 

May    24,443  2.025 

June     12.911  1,352 

July    14,695  1,115 

August     12.7.30  590 

September     10,974  459 

October     8,759  1,613 

Totals,  10  months,   1920...  181.561  16,586 

Totals    10  m(nths.    1519...  137.336  22.650 

Comi'ilcd  fry  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


Manit;oba 

Mis- 

Totals 

Africans 

Centrals 

Guayule 

!  Mattn 
rossf 

Balata 

ccllaneous 
Gum 

Waste 

A 

C. 

1920                  1919 

821 

111 

21.351                7,235 

558 

265 

34 

32,994              17,456 

514 

23 

114 

3 

113 

983 

1,252 

33,998              28,223 

6J8 

29 

79 

10 

22 

812 

448 

24.957              28.146 

662 

95 

113 

45 

1,059 

224 

28.666              16,348 

427 

27 

164 

7 

552 

164 

15,604               16,319 

34 

40 

8 

1,283 

312 

17,487               17.965 

13 

75 

156 

67 

1,135 

300 

15,066               11.067 

99 

8 

74 

22 

44 

516 

218 

12.414               14.036 

27 

17 

223 

33 

498 

425 

11.595              28,888 

3,783 

690 

957 

35 

339 

6,838 

3,343 

214,132                 

2,544 

1,244 

1,478 

431 

185,683 
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-\UgU! 

t 

1919 

1920 

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes.  ..liosen  pairs 
Waterproof  clothing    

Pounds 
643 

Value 

£1,462 

5 

8,414 

42 

5,239 

Pounds 
576 

Value  ' 

£1,424 
316 

Tires  and  tubes 

98,822 

41 

4,432 

Insjiaied    '.vire    

Other    manufactures    

Totals,     manufactured. .  . . 

643 

£15,162 

576 

£105,035 

•Included  in  ■'Other  Articles,"   Class  III,   T.,  prior  to  1920. 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 


IMPORTS 


September 


1919 


1920 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber: 

From — 

Straits   Settlements    

Federated   Malay  States.... 

British    India    

Ceylon    and    dependencies.. 
Otlier  Dutch    possessions   in 

Indian    Seas    

EHitch    Kast    Indies    (except 

other      Dutch     possessions 

in    Indian    seas) 

Other  countries  in  the  Kast 

Indies    and     Pacific     not 

elsewhere    specified    

Brazil    

Peru    

South  and   Central   America 

(except  Brazil   and   Pern) 

West  Africa: 

French    West   Africa 

(jold    Coast    

Other  parts  of  V/esl  Africa 
East     Africa      (including 

Madagascar)     

Other   countries    


Pounds 


5,893,800 

2,055,000 

297,000 

1,551,100 

211,200 


:, 050,400 


\'alue 


£597,163 

204,081 

30.349 

150,133 

22,561 


206,682 


Pounds 


7,537,400 

4.659,400 

582.800 

4,095,200 

590,400 


649,400 


Value 


£703,073 

460,194 

54,089 

383,202 

58,974 


53,665 


40,900 

4,090 

142,300 

13,978 

.479,900 

159,426 

801,200 

63,322 

158,700 

15.452 

8,900 

896 

1,700 


6,700 

7,200 

62.300 

70,300 
98,200 


170 


560 

717 

5,563 

5,947 
9,668 


Totals    13,984,400 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. .      391,700 


,412.562 
10.054 


12,400 


300 
11,900 
18,200 

122,000 
1,105.700 

20.337,500 
497,200 


1,174 


25 

995 

1,877 

9,819 
91,674 


£1,896,957 
7,779 


Totals,  unmanufactured.  14.376,100  £1,422,616  20,834.700  £1,904,736 

Gutta  percha  and  balata 669,400  £116,084  900,800  £179,755 

•Rubber  substitutes 8.700  658 

Manufacturei> — 

Boots  ^nd   shoes.  .  .doien  pairs        31,260  £58.744  5,112  £14,975 

Waterproof  clothing    37           484 

Insulated  wire      70           3,342 

Tires  and   tubes 280.328           581,946 

Other  rubber  manufactures 44,982           45,737 


EXPORTS 
Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..    1,086,200 
•Rubber     substitutes 


£22,510 


1,808,900 
166,000 


£51.479 
8,188 


Totals    .1,086.200         £22,510       1,974,900 


Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes. ..  rfpsrn  pairs 

Waterproof   clothing    

Insulated    wire    

Submarine   cables    

Tire>  and   tubes 

Other    rubber    n'anufactures.  . 


5.813 


£13,146 
151,527 
74,207 
24,380 
420,079 
215.595 


8,336 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN 

Unmanufactured — 

Crude  rubber: 

To  Russia     23.400 

Sweden,      Norway      and 

Denmark     1.272,900  £122.664  440.100 

Germany     1,660,500  156,400  736.600 

Belgium     757,.WO  64.251  147.700 

France     1,069.200  115.077  1,323,400 

Spain     27,600  3,026  46,400 

Italy     133.300  13.517  129.600 

Austria-Hungary     66,900  7,098  6,700 

Other     European     coun- 
tries         1.676.800  159.249  272.800 

United    States    2.917.800  283.005  274,100 

Canada    1,192,200  106,141  683.200 

Other    countries 184,600 

Totals,   rubber 10.774,500    £1,030,428  4,268,600 

Waste   and    reclaimed    rubber 

Gutta   percha  and   balata 129,200  £15,713  48,400 


£59,667 


£22,478 
306,793 
164,837 
72,992 
514,486 
389,704 


£3,200 

37,979 

59,981 

14.591 

126.727 

4.202 

11.218 

650 

24.055 
26,589 
68,810 
19,482 

£397,484 
£830 
5,881 


September 


I'nmanufactured — free:       r 
Crude   rubber; 

M.\NUFACTURED— 

Boots   and    shozs.  .dozen  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing    

Tires  and  tubes 

Insulated   wire    

Other   manufactures    


1919 


1920 


Pounds 


Value 

£10 

113 
1,508 

"2,813 


Pounds 
1,185 


Value 

£4,218 

20 

16.197 

1,142 

2,101 


Totals     manufactured.. 


£4,444 


£23,678 


"Included  in  "Other  Article-s"  Class  III,  T..  prior  to  1920. 


RUBBER    STATISTICS   FOR   ITALY 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

Three  Months  Ended  March 


Unmanufactured — 

Crude  rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha- 
raw  and  reclaimed; 

I-'ium  Great  Britain 

French  Colonies  in  Asia 
British  India  and  Ceylon 
Straits    Settlements.  . 
French  African  Colonies 

Belgian    Congo     

Brazil      

Other  countries 


1919 


1920 


Quintals' 


97"! 

97 
17,365 

8,770  }  38,074,050 
1,007 


8,789 
136 


Quintals 


28 
1,475 
1,486 
1.162  t 

381  I 

245 
1,777 

135 


Totals 
Rubber  scrap 


Totals,   unmanufactured.  . 

Manufactured 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Tlireads     

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes     

Belting     

Rubber-coated  fabrics  in  pieces. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Elastic  webbing 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel . 
Tires  and  tubes; 

From  France   

Great    Britain 

Other    countries 

Other  rubber  goods 


36,261     38,074,050 


6,689 
111 


Lire 


7.023,450 


7,023,450 
19,980 


36,261      38,074.050 


6.800   7.043,430 


90 
81 
29 
81 
79 
6,772 
86 


1,471 


234,000 
130.500 
36,000 
113.400 
126.Z0O 
101.580 
240.800 


98 

23 

21 

249 

119 

31,381 

83 

57 


254,800 
37,700 
29,700 
348.600 
185,100 
470,715 
232,400 
182,400 


71  I 
2  y    3,537.600 
IJ 
4,335       6,641,000 


8451 
1.206  \    6,446,400 

635  J 
3,801       5,025,500 


Totals,    manufactured. 
Total    imports 


11,161,080 
49,235,130 


13,213,315 
20,256,745 


EXPORTS  OF  CHUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 


Three  Months  Ended   March 


Unmanufactured — 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha- 
raw  and  reclaimed: 


1919 


1920 


du 


intals' 


To  -Austria 

Spain    

United  States  .. 
Other  countries. 


1,632 

234  I 


Lire- 


746.40il 


Quintals 


Lire 


Totals 


Waste    

Totals,  unmanufactured. 
Manufactured — 

India  rtibber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads   

.Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes     

Belting    

Rubber-coated  fabrics  in  pieces 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

I'-lastic  webbing 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel. 
Tires  and    tubes: 

To  Austria   

Belgium    

Czecho-Slovakia    

France    

Great     Britain 

Spain    

Switzerland   

British   India  and  Ceylon 

Dutch    E.lst   Indies 

Straits   Settlements 

.Australia    

Argentina    

Brazil    

Other   countries 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals,  manufactured.... 


1,866 


1.866 


84 
35 
193 
94 
21 

'226 


633 

"so 

704 

2 

1 
100  I. 

130 
241 
274 
291 
319 
472 


746.400 


746,400 


226,800 

72,000 

225.400 

150.400 

25,200 


300] 
284  I 
671  f        520,000 

45  J 


520,000 
169,080 

689,080 


1,300 
1,409 

2,709 


119 

81 

422 


321,300 
119,100 
482,300 


660,000 


Total    exports. 


>    5,272,500 


698,600 
7,330,900 
8,077,300 


59  71,600 

446  10,17S 

359  1,077,000 

94  451,200 


333 
225 
373 
337 

3,006 
104 
131 

1,056  I 
673 
391 
231 
654 
687 

1,818 

2,377 


19,036,100 


3,481,400 
25,050,175 
25.739,255 


'One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
'One    lira    equals    $0,193    (normal). 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY 

IMPORTS  OF   CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 
Four  Months  Ended  April 


1919 


1920 


I  Quintals*  Lir<r 

Un  MAN  U  FACT  t-'RFD-- 

Crude  rubber  and  gutia  r^rcha — 
raw  and   reclaimed; 

From  Great  Britain 1 

India  and   Ceylon 17,856 

Straits  Settlements 12,219 

French  African  Colonies  1.007  V 45,854.550 

Belgian  Congo   94  f 

Brazil  11.580 

Other  countries   915  J 


Quintals 


Lire 


146") 
2.672 
2,562 
565 
466 
2.803 
1.972 


•11,745.300 


Totals    43.671     45,854.550 

Rubber  scrap    12  2.160 

Totals,    unmanufactured..     43,683     45,856.710 


11,186     11,745.300 
111  19.980 


11.297     11.765,280 


Masufactvked — 
India  rubber  and  gulia  percha — 

Threads   

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes    

Belting    _. . . . 

Rubber  coated  fabrics. ..  ./»itfCM 

Boots  and  shoes fairs 

Elastic  webbing   

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel. 
Tires  and  tubes — 

From  France     

Great    Britain    

Other   countries    

Other  manufactures   


123 
84 
51 
84 

117 

9.526 

88 


319,800 
136.200 
64,600 
117.600 
186.300 
142,890 
246,400 


98 

43 

41 

251 

181 

37,164 

104 

75 


254,800 
67,900 
77,800 
351,400 
279.900 
557.460 
291.200 
240,000 


1,859 1 

259 


5,107,200 
'7',i67     10.968,400 


1,1401 

1.841  y    9.571.200 

1.007  J 

4.971       7,831,800 


Totals,  manufactured   17,239,390 

Total   imports    63.146.100 


19,523,460 
31,288,740 


EXPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 
Un  M  AN  I'FAC  TIRED 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha— 
raw  and  reclaimed; 

To  Austria     

Spain     1,726 

United  States 890 

Olher   countries  


1,046,400 


300 

468 

1,339 

177 


913,600 


Totals    . 
Rubber  scrap 


2,616        1,046,400 


2,284 
2,884 


913.600 
346.080 


Totals,     unmanufactured. 

AtANtFACTlRED  — 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads     

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes    

Belting    

Rubber  coated   !:ihrics.  ..  .pieces 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Other    footwear    

Elastic  webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 

Tires  and  tubes: 


To  Austria    

Belgium    

Czechoslovakia    ... 

France     

r.reat    Hritain    

Spain    

Switzerland     

India  and  Cfylon.  . 
Dutch  Kn^t  Indies. 
Straits   Settlements 

Australia     

Argentina     

Brazil     

Other  countriec   . . . 
Other  rubber   goods 


2,616        1,046,400 


5,168       1,259.680 


126 
52 

249 
94 
42 


272 


340,200 
112,800 
305.100 
150,400 
50,400 


816,000 
4.800 


147 
110 
556 


501 
655  I 


83 
1,493  I 
2  ' 
4 
100 


130 


7,087,000 


274 

303  I 

636  J 

575  867,800 


89 

445 

1 

478 

156 


377 
277 
428 
643 

3,622 
134 
138 

1,945 
791 
716 
231 

1,222 
954 

2,288 

3,569 


396,900 
174,600 
633,700 

iiolooo 

6.675 

3,500 

1.434,000 

748,800 


Totals,    manufactured. 


9,734,500 


Total  exports    10,730,900 

>ODe  quintal   equals   220.46   pounds. 
^One  lira  equals  $0,193   (normal). 


■26,155,400 


5,208,400 
34,871,975 
36,131,655 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 

NEW  YORK 

THE  rubber  scrap  business  has  been  described  as  virtually 
suspended.  Reclaimed  rubber  plants  when  not  shut  down 
completely  are  not  averaging  to  produce  over  10  per  cent  of  their 
normal  capacity.  Under  these  circumstances,  reclaimers  are 
not  interested  to  purchase  scrap  of  any  grade,  even  at  present 


prices,  which  are  so  low  that  they  scarcely  permit  the  collec- 
tors to  continue  operations.  The  following  quotations  are 
nominal : 

QUOTATIONS   FOR  CARLOAD    LOTS   DELIVERED 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

NOVE.UBER  24,    1920 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic     tops     ,(,  •J0.075  @ 

Boots    and    shoes ;;,       •.05J4@  .«5K 

Trimmed     arctics ;;,.      •.0SJ4@  .05K 

Untrimmed    arctics    ;fc.      •.04'4@  .04X 

KABD   RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,    black  compound Ik        '.oi     @      QlJi 

No.    1,    brisht    fracture ;(,.      •23     @     ,24 

INKER   TUBES: 

^°-    '    lb.     '.iiyi@    .12 

Compounded      ;j,.       .  Qg      @      qj 

^^^     lb.       rOS'A®     .0* 

MECHANICALS: 

Black    scrap,    mixed.    No.  1 jfr  •.03^5 @  .04 

No.  2 ;j,.  •.02'A@  .02H 

Car     springs     ,(,.  •.03J4@  .04 

^"'s     lb.  '.03     @  .03J4 

Horse-shoe    pads    ;j,.  •  03     @      o3!4 

Hose,    air    brake ;j,.  •.03K@  .03X 

fire,    cotton    lined ;fc  '.Ol^^©  .Ol^ 

K^i'd"     lb.  '.01  M@  .OlM 

Insulated   wire   stripping,   free    from  fiber lb.  '.OiyiQ  .04 

^'^"'"B     lb.  '.Ol^i®  .01 J4 

Red    packing    /y  •.05>i@  .06 

Red    scrap.    No.  1 ;{,.  •09     (S  .10 

No.  2...    ;j,.  •.06Ji@  .07ii 

White  scrap.  No.  2 lb.  '.OS     @  .09 

No.  I It,  '.lo     @  .11 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Aulo    peelings    ;b.  :03H@  .04^ 

^'<^y='e     lb.  •.02J4@  .03)4 

Standard    white   auto ;(,.  '03     @  .03J^ 

Mixed   auto    /(,  ♦.oij^®  .02}i 

Stripped,    unguaranteed lb,  'Ol      @  02J4 

White,  G.  &  C,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  '.03^^®  !o4 

SOLID— 

Carriage     ,b,  -,03     @     .0314 

Ifony    lb.  @ 

Truck    ;;,  •.02^®      .02M 

•Nominal. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK 

"T^HE  unprecedented  decline  in  the  consumption  of  American 
cotton  and  the  accumulation  of  finished  goods  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturers  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  present  mar- 
ket weakness.  Middlings  uplands  spot  cotton  was  quoted  at  22.50 
cents  on  November  1,  and  with  minor  fluctuations  steadily  de- 
clined, when,  on  November  24  this  grade  of  cotton  was  quoted 
at  17.30  cents.  Considering  the  generally  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions surrounding  this  market  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  that  the  low 
level  for  the  present  year  has  been  reached. 

Arizona  Pima  Cotton  is  apparently  not  in  urgent  need  of  mar- 
keting at  present,  owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
large  tire  companies  made  contracts  with  farmers  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  and  are  taking  cotton  against  these  contracts  at  60  cents 
and  better.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  firm  ofTcr  of  50  cents 
would  buy  extra  Pima.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  crop  will  not 
be  as  large  as  anticipated,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  crop 
reaches  75,000  bales,  although  the  weather  has  been  ideal  and  a 
good  top  crop  will,  of  course,  increase  the  yield. 

Egyptian  Cotton  appears  to  have  declined  more  than  other 
staples,  and  good  grade  uppers  can  be  bought  today  for  25  and 
27  cents,  although  this  growth  has  stiffened  in  value  since  last 
week.     Sakel   cotton,   however,   continues   to   decline    and    prices 
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range  from  35  to  45  cents,  according  to  grade.  The  last  esti- 
mate of  the  Alexandria  General  Produce  Association  forecasts 
a  crop  of  6,175,000  cantars,  which  is  considerably  below  earlier 
figures. 

Sea  Island  Cotton  is  quoted  nominally  at  70  cents  for  average 
extra  choice,  although  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  firm  bid 
considerably  below  this  figure  would  be  accepted.  The  ginnings 
thus  far  are  very  small,  and  as  the  cotton  is  closely  held  it  will 
probably  be  the  last  of  the  staples  to  meet  the  demand  for  lower 
prices.  Carolina  Island  cotton  is  just  coming  in  but  the  so-called 
"crop  lots"  are  few  and  far  between. 

Ducks,  Drills  and  Osnaburgs.  The  market  has  been  stag- 
nant during  the  past  month  and  the  only  business  done  was  by 
second  hands.     Prices  have  been  marked  down  in  the  entire  list. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Despite  very  substantial  price  reductions  in 
this  market,  business  has  been  quiet  and  very  little  goods  liave  been 
sold. 

Tire  Fabrics.  Technically  the  market  for  tire  fabrics  does  not 
exist,  as  there  are  no  quotations  representing  a  trading  basis. 
Only  distressed  lots  of  fabric  are  being  sold  at  prices  that  are  not 
representative  of  values.  The  fabric  mills  will  be  practically  out  of 
the  market  until  normal  trading  is  resumed.  The  prices  quoted 
in  the  following  list  are  those  ruling  August  1,  1920: 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS 

XoVEMBFR    24,    1920 
Prices  subject   to  change   without   notice 
ASBESTOS    CXOTH: 

Brake  lining,   2'/3   lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb,  @ 

2M   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion   (i>.  O 

BITRLAPS: 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards  $5.50  # 

32 — 8-ounce   5.50  @ 

40 — 7^-ounce   @ 

40 — Bounce   6.00  (3 

40 — 10-ounce   7.50  @ 

40 — lOK-ounce   7.75  (a 

45— 75^-ounce   8.00  @ 

45 — 8-ounce   8.25  @ 

48 — lOounce   10. OO  (* 

DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.00-yard  yard        :22'/i<S  .Zi'A 

40-inch  2.47-yard  IBKi?  .19 

52-inch  1.90-yard  23fi@  MM 

52-inch  1.95-yard  23     @  .24;^ 

60-inch  I.52.yard  29H@  .30^ 

DUCK: 
CARRIAGE  CLOTH: 

38-inch  2.00  yard  enameling  duck yard        .23!^ @ 

48-inch     1.74-yard    27     @ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce    63VS @ 

72-inch    17.21-ounce   665<@ 

UBCBANICAL: 

Hose    pound        .43     @ 

Belting    43     @ 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCE: 

Acme    yard  '27 Vt® 

Endurance   *.26'4@ 

Penn    ".26^® 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch   2.3S-yard    yard  (a 

40-inch   2.48-yard    @ 

37J^-inch   2.42-yard    @ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON: 

Bombazine  64  x  60 yard        .  1 3  J^  (^ 

60  X  48 12i4(a 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 85     @ 

Twills  64  X  72 20     ® 

64x102 23     m      .24 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  blue  and  black 35      @ 

tan  and  olive 32 '/i@ 

Tweed    40     @   1.00 

printed .22Yi@ 

Plaids  60  x  48 13^5  @ 

56x44 13     m 

Repp   30     @     .35 

Prints  60  X  48 14     m 

64x60   15     @ 


IMPORTED  WOOLEN   FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN   AND  FANCIES: 

63-inch,   3!^    to  75-j   ounces yard  $0.81     @$2.22 

36-inch,   2>^    to   5    ounces 63     @   i,62 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING  (UNION  AND  COTTON): 

63-inch,    2   to   4   ounces yard  .71     @   1.57 

36-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 44     @     .84 

SHEETINGS,  40-INCH: 

48    X    48,    2.35-yard yard  '.\9'A& 

48    X   48.    2.50-yard '  1&'A& 

48    X   48,    2.85-yard -.15     @ 

64    X    68,    3.15-yard ".18^@ 

56    X    60,    3.60-yard *  14i4@ 

48   X   44,    3.75-yard '.u     @ 

8ILKB: 

Canton,    38-inch     yard  .40     @ 

Schappe,    36-inch .50     @ 

STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE  THREAD: 

3!^    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

4J^    Peeler,    carded 75     @ 

6S4    Peeler,    combed I'oo     @ 

DOUBLE  THREAD: 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  .56     @ 

3^    Peeler,    carded @ 

6  %    Peeler,    combed @ 

TIRE  FABRICS: 
BUILDING: 

17l4-ounce  Sakellarides,    combed     pound  *2.35      @ 

17!^-ource  Egyptian,    combed    ^2.15      @ 

17>4-ounce   Egyptian,  carded    *2.05     @ 

17^. ounce  Peelers,   combed    •2.25     @ 

17'4-ounce  Peelers,    carded    "1.47      a 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.  BuiJding. 
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COBO: 

IS-ounce   EioptUn    found  '$.'.40 

BICYCLE: 

8-ounce    American     pound    '1.50 

lO-ounre    American    '1.48 

CHAFEB: 

9'4-Dimcc  Sea   Island   found 

914  ounce  Egyptian,    carded    "2.29 

9'XTiince  Peeler,    carded    *1.71 

'Nomioal. 
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THE   MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS   AND  COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS 

NEW    YORK 

THE  ABSEN-CE  of  indications  o{  an  early  resumption  of  produc- 
tion by  the  tire  manufacturing  companies  and  of  a  marked 
demand  for  rubber  goods  in  other  important  lines  continues  to 
effectively  curtail  demand  for  zinc  oxide,  lithopone,  carbon  black 
and  otlier  commonly  used  compounding  ingredients.  Surplus 
stocks  held  by  second  hands  have  been  absorbed. 

Prices  in  general  are  considered  as  being  now  at  bed-rock  and 
a  decided  reaction  and  firmer  tone  is  predicted  with  the  first 
evidence  of  buying  activity. 

.Ml  calcined  magnesia  refined  in  the  East  comes  from  mines  in 
California.  With  one  exception,  these  have  been  closed  down 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  losing  money  due  to  the 
advance  in  mining  costs.  They  also  require  large  expenditures 
of  money  for  repairs  and  development  work. 

Future  expansion  of  the  domestic  magnesia  business  is  said  to 
depend  largely  on  more  favorable  tariff  conditions 

Aniline  Oil.  Stocks  are  ample.  Spot  price  early  in  the 
month  was  26  cents  per  pound,  declining  to  25  cents  toward  the 
close. 

Barvtes.  The  demand  has  been  steady,  but  less  urgent,  afford- 
ing the  producers  to  get  better  control  of  the  situation  as  regard 
filling  old  orders. 

Benzol.  Prices  have  remained  firm  at  36  to  38  cents  per  gallon 
for  90  per  cent  test  and  two  cents  higher  for  the  chemically 
pure   grade. 

Blacks.  Curtailment  of  tire  production  has  markedly  reduced 
the  demand  for  carbon  black. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  Supplies  have  been  moderate  and  the 
price  firm  at  8  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  market  is  described  as  inactive 
with  prices  declining.     Spot   13^   cents. 

Dry  Colors.    Market  featured  by  general  inactivity. 

Litharge.  Prices  have  fallen  with  a  decline  in  the  lead 
market. 

Lithopone.  The  demand  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the  paint 
trade.     Tire  makers  are  not  in  the  market  at  present. 

Sublimed  Lead.  This  lead  product  has  declined  in  sympathy 
with  the  lowering  in  price  of  pig  lead. 

SuLPHLTR.    Prices  are  firm  and  demand  moderate. 

Whiting.  Stocks  of  chalk  whiting  are  low,  due  to  shortage 
of  chalk  importations.  Rubber  makers,  however,  arc  dependent 
more  on  by-product  whiting  than  on  chalk  whiting  and  conse- 
quently are  not  inconvenienced. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Falling  off  in  demand  due  to  the  greatly  reduced 
demands  from  the  automobile  tire  industry  has  caused  a  slump 
in  the  production  of  zinc  oxide. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

November  24,  1920 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
ACCELERATORS,   ORGANIC 

Accelerene    (New   York)    lb.     $4.75 

Accelemal     lb.        .60 

Aldehyde    ammonia   crystals tb.      1.75 

Aniline    oil     lb.        .2Sy, 

Excellerex     lb.        .70 

Hcxamethylene    tetrapiinc    (powdered) lb.      1.60 

N.  C.  C lb.      *.50 


@  .65 

@  1.85 

@  .30 

@ 

@  1.70 

@ 


No.    999    lb.  S0.1";-i(S 

Paraphenylcnediamine    lb.  '2.60      @   2.70 

Thiocarb.inilide     lb.  .55     @     .60 

Velosan     lb.  '3.70     @ 

Vul-KoCene    lb.  .35     @ 

Virol    lb.  .80     @ 

AOCELESATORS,  INORGANIC 

Lead,    dry    red    (bbls.) lb.  .11      @      .11J4 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb.  09^(a 

sublimed    while    (bbls.) lb.  .09H@ 

white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb.  .09'A®     ■09H 

lime,  flour    lb.  .03     @ 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  .  1 1  >^  (^ 

imported    lb.  .17      @ 

sublimed     lb.  .12     @ 

.Magnesium,  carbonate,  light lb.  .10^^@      .15 

calcined    extra    light lb.  ,60     @ 

calcined  light    lb.  .30     @     .60 

calcined    medium    light lb.  .25      @ 

calcined   heavy   lb.  .(*"     @     .09 

calcined    commercial    (magnesite) lb.  .05     @ 

oxide,    extra    light lb.  .60     @ 

light    technical     lb.  .35      @ 

light,   imported    lb.  .55     @ 

imported     lb.  .55      @ 

A0ID8 

Acetic,   28  per  cent lb.  .I0!^@ 

glacial,   99   per   cent lb.  .22)4® 

Aqua    f ortis    ttfi.  7.40      @ 

Cresylic    (97%    straw   color)     (bbl.) gal.  1.20      @    1.30 

(95%    dark)    (bbl.) gut.  1.10     @1.20 

Muriatic,     20     degrees lb.  .06      @ 

Nitric,    36    degrees cf£»/.  7.28      @ 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees lb.  .03H@ 

ALKALIES 

Caustic  soda.   76   per  cent    (bbls.) tb  .05j^(^ 

Soda    ash    (bbls.) lb.  .05     @ 

COLORS 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered   lb.  .06     @ 

granulated    lb.  .11      @      .15 

Carbon  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  .12     @     .20 

pressed     lb.  .18      @ 

Dipped  goods   lb.  1.50     @ 

Drop    lb.  .07'A@     .18 

Ivory    black    lb.  .18      @      .30 

I-ampblack     lb.  .18     @      .45 

Oil     soluble     aniline lb.  1.00      @ 

Rubber   black    lb.  .08;4@ 

Rubber    makers'    black lb.  .20      @      .30 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .30      @      .35 

Dipped  goods    lb.  1.50     @ 

Prussian      lb.  .90     @ 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18      @      .40 

Rubber    makers'    blue lb.  3.50      @ 

Brown : 

Iron   oxide    lb.  .04!,5@      ,06>4 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and   burnt lb.  .06J4@     .15 

Umber,  Turkey,   raw   and   burnt lb.  .05!<(S>      .09^4 

Vandyke     lb.  .06     @     .08 

Maroon     oxide     lb.  ,14     @     .15 

Cjreen : 

Chrome,   light    lb.  .42      @      .70 

medium     lb.  .42     @     .70 

dark    lb.  .50     @     .70 

commercial     lb.  .07     @     .15 

tile     lb.  .15     @     .20 

Dipped  goods   lb.  1.50     @ 

Oxide  I.  R lb.  .85     (3 

Oxide  of  chromium  (casks) lb.  1.25     @ 

Rubber   makers'    green lb.  3.50     O 

Red: 

Antimony,   crimson,    sulphuret    of    (casks) lb.  .45      @      .49 

crimson,    "Mepbisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

crimson,    "R.    M.    P." lb.  .58     @ 

Antimony,   golden   sulphuret   of    (casks) lb.  .2^      @      .30 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .35      @ 

golden.    "R.    M.    P." ;j>.  .30     @ 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .60      & 

red    sulphuret     lb.  .25      Iffi      .27 

Arsenic,    red   sulphide lb.  .14      @     ,15 

Dipped    goods,    red lb.  1.75     @ 

purple     /i>  1.75     (3 

Indian     lb.  .14     @     .IS 

Para  toner  /».  2.00     @ 

Red  excelsior    lb.  *.19     @     .22 

Toluidine    toner    /*.  4.25     @ 
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Iron  oxide,   reduced  grade* ».  $0.05^2@$0.12 

pure  bright    Ih.  .15     @     .17 

Spanish  neutral   li.  .05}4 @     .06 

Venetian    ».  03     @     .09 

Oil    soluble    aniline,    red lb.  2.00     @ 

orange     lb.  1 .65      @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18     @ 

Vermilion,    American    Ik-  .25     @     .30 

permanent     /*.  .37     @ 

English  quicksilver   lb.  1.-45     ©   1.55 

Rubber  makers'  red    lb.  3.50     @  4.0O 

purple    lb.  2.50      (3 

White: 

Albalith    lb.  .07K@     -OSJi 

Aluminum   bronze,   extra  brilliant lb,  .65     Q 

extra  6ne /*.  .75     @ 

Lithopone,  Beckton  white ib.  .Oi'A@     .08)i 

Lithopone     '*■  .07.ii@      .08>i 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) Ib.  @ 

Rubber-makers*  white  Ib.  @ 

Zinc  oxide.     American  (factory) :  C.  L.     L.  C.  L. 

Snecial     lb.  .10     @     AOy, 

XOC  red /*.  .09;i@     .\0'A 

French  process  (factory): 

White   seal    Ih.  .13     @     .WA 

Green  seal lb.  .11^(3     .12^4 

Red   seal    lb.  ..IO.Ki@     .13 

White    seal,    imported lb.  1.17      @ 

Azo  factory:  _     , 

ZZZ    (lead    free) Ib.  .09!^@     .10 

ZZ  (under  5%  leaded) ».  .08/j@     .09 

Z    (810%   leaded) (K  .35     @ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  2.10     @ 

red    lb.  2.10     @ 

Chrome,   light  and   medium lb.  .35     @ 

Dipped  goods   '?•  'IJ     @ 

Ochre,    domestic    'fr.  OJK®     .05;/, 

imported    «>•  ,0^!^4@     -"^ 

Rubber  makers'    lb-  5.50     @ 

Zinc   chromate    '?•  -w     @ 

Oil   soluble    aniline lb.  1.75     @ 

OOMPOTTNDINO   INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum    flake    (carload) ton  45.00     @ 

hydrate     'O-  -25      @       _„ 

silicate     «<»<•  28.0°      1^40.00 

Ammonium   carbonate    (powdered) lb.  ,.••'"©.„„„ 

Asbestine    (carloads)     - 'J""  ,lnrS,     f^"'"" 

Barium,  carbonate,   precipitated ton  100.00     @ 

dust         to*  110.00     @ 

Barytes,  pure  white  (f .  o.  b.  works) Ion  40.00     @ 

off     color      'o«  30.00     @ 

uniform    floated    'o"  28.00     @ 

(German    "Cream"    ton  50.00     @ 

B^c°fixe'(d;y;-bbis;j;:;:;:;:;::::::::::::::::::.it:  ^  @  m-a 

Bone    ash    'J-  ••2     f 

Carrara    filler '*•  -02      @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .0.S     @     .05  S4 

heavy    'fc.  .04     @     .0454 

China   clay,    Dixie 'o«  22  00     @ 

Blue   Ridge    '""  22.00     @ 

domestic     lo"  10.00     @20.00 

imported      '°''  40.00     @ 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.   factory Ib.  .02     @     .03 

Fossil    flour    (powdered) 'on  60.00     @ 

(bolted)     '""  65.00     @ 

Diatomite     lb-  03     @ 

Glue,    high    grade lb.  .35     @     .45 

medium     , lb.  .30     @      .35 

low   grade    lb.  .20     @     .25 

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound  bbl.) lb.  10     @     .25 

amorphous      lb.  .04     @      .08 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .05     @ 

Infusorial    earth     (powdered) Ion  60.00     @ 

(bolted)      <on  65.00     (? 

Liquid    rubber    'b.  18     @ 

Mica,    powdered    lb.  .15      @ 

Pumice    stone,    powdered '(bbl.) lb.  .04     @     .06 

Rotten  stone,  powdered   lb.  .02  !4  (S      .04  H 

Rubber    paste    lb-  '.19      &      .22 

Silica,   gold   bond ton  32.50     @ 

silver  bond    fo»  22.50     (a 

Soap  bark    lb.  .24     @ 

Soapstone,    powdered    gray    (carload) ton  12.00     0 

Starch,    powdered    corn f^"''-  3.18     ^ 

Talc,   powdered  soapstone '««  18.00     @25.00 

Terra    blanche     '""  24.00     @32.00 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose   (factory) ..  .(on  50.00     @ 

white    (factory)    ton  52.50     @ 

Tyre-lith        'o"  1  lO.OO     (» 

Whiting.   Alba    (carloads)     ewt.  .80     @     .90 

Columbia     ""(.  .95      @ 

commercial    '""  30.00     @ 

Danish    ton  22.00     @ 

English    cliffstone ton  42.50     (3 

gilders     ton  40.00     @ 

Paris,    white,    American ton  27.00     @ 

Quaker                 '<"•  '-'OO     @15.00 

Super    .'.'. ton  30.00     (932.50 

Wood     pulp,     imported ">.  ,.03M@ 

XXX                        'on  60.00      O 

■  X     !  '. ton  60.00     @ 

Wood   flour,   American '"«  50.00      @ 

KIMERAL  RUBBER 

Elateron    (c.   1.   factory) ton  55.00     @ 

(I.  c.  I.  factory) ton  58.00     @ 

Gilsonite    ton  75.00     @ 

Genasco  (c.  I.  factory) Ion  69.00     (3 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  71.00     @ 


Hard  hydrocarbon   ton  *42.00  @ 

Soft  hydrocarbon    'on  40.00  @ 

K-X    'on  ® 

K.  M.  R Ion  @ 

M.    R.   X ton  a 

Pioneer  (c.  I.  factory) ton  60.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) Ion  65.00  @ 

Raven  M.  R ton  60.00  O65.00 

Refined   Elaterite    ton  @ 

Uichmond    (car  load) ton  75.00  @ 

No.   64    (car  load) ton  45.00  @ 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  60.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) ton  62.50  @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  45.00  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  47.50  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  I.  factory). Ion  95.00  @ 

M.  R.  pulverized  (1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  97.50  (3 

M.   R.   (c.  1.  factory) Ion  72.50  a 

M.  R.  (1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  75.00  @            , 

Rubrax    (factory)    ton  50.00  @ 

Synpro,    granulated     ton  97. 50  @ 

\Valpole    rubber   flux    (factory) lb.  @ 

on.s 

Avoilas    compound    lb.  @ 

Castor,    No.    1,    U.    S.    P lb.  .15  @     .17 

Nc     3,    U.   S.   P lb.  .14  @ 

Corn    lb.  .13  @     .1754 

Corn,    refined   Argo r»l.  "17.25  @ 

Cotton     lb.  .11  @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) Ib.  .29  @ 

Linseed,  raw  (carloads) gol.  1.00  @ 

Linseed  compound sol.  @ 

Palmoline lb.  .14  @     .16 

Palm   niger    Ib.  .11  @ 

Palm   "Lagos"    '*.  .U'A® 

Palm  special    Ib.  17  @ 

Peanut    lb.  .14  @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .08  @     .11 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .10  @     .14 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07'A@      .09 

Pine,    steam    distilled , gal.  1.50  @   1.65 

Rapeseed,  refined lb.  .19  @ 

blown    lb.  .20  @ 

Rosin     gal.  .50  @     .75 

Synpro    gal.  .59  @     .90 

Soya  bean    lb.  .  1 1  5^  @ 

Tar    gal.  .37  @     .41 

RESmS  AND  FITCHES 

Balsam,  fir gal.  2.0O  @ 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .50  @ 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.  .12  @     .16 

soft   Ib.  .09  @      .13 

Tar,    retort    bbl.  15.50  @I5.7S 

kiln    bbl.  15.00  (315.75 

Pitch,   Burgundy    ib.  .07  @ 

coal   tar    ;b.  .Ol'A® 

pine  tar lb.  .04  @ 

ponto     lb.  .14  @ 

Rosin,  K    bbl.  11.90  (3 

strained    6fc(.  *12.90  @ 

Shellac,   fine    orange lb.  1.05  @ 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb.  .20  @ 

methvl    (drums)     gal.  "1.50  @ 

Benzol    (water   white,  90%) gal.  .36  @     .38 

Beta-naphthol    /b.  .47  @     .48 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .085'j@     .09J4 

tetrachloride  (drums)   lb.  .13  @     .14 

Naphtha,    motor   gasoline    (steel   bbls.) gal.  .31  @ 

73    (3    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .41  (3 

70(g   72  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .39  @ 

68   @   70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .38  @ 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .30  (3 

solvent    ^o/.  .30  @ 

Toluol,  pure    go/.  .35  m     .40>< 

Turpentine,  spirits gal.  1.03  @ 

wood    gal.  .98  (^ 

Osmaco   reducer    gal.  ".65  @ 

Xylol,  pure   gal.  .45  (?     .505< 

commercial   gal.  .30  @     .35^ 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black    Ib.  .10  (3     .18J4 

White    lb.  .11  @     .21}4 

Brown   lb.  .14  @     .20J4 

Brown    factice    /b.  .08)i@     .18 

White   factice    lb.  .10  @     .20 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwl.  15.81  (3 

hard     cwt.  15.81  @ 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,   black    hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) Ib.  @ 

Orange    mineral,    domestic Ib.  .1554(3 

Sulphur   chloride    (jugs) Ib.  .20  @ 

(drums)    Ib.  .08  @ 

Sulphur,  flour,  Brooklyn  brand  (carloads) cwl.  2.90  @   3.1S 

Bergenport,  soft   (c.  1.  factory) ral.  3.15  @ 

Bergenport,  soft  (1.  c.  1.  factory) cwt.  3.45  @ 

superfine   (carloads,  factory) cwl.  @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 
WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white Ib.  .52  @     .54 

ceresin,  white  lb.  .16  @ 

carnauba    lb.  .     .23  @     .38 

ozokerite,  black    Ib.  .45  (3     .50 

green     lb.  *.65  @ 

Montan     lb.  •20  @ 

paraffine.   115°   m.  p Ib.  .1254@ 

120°   m.   p Ib.  .1254@ 

125°  m.   p lb.  .135^@ 

130°   IB.  p ;b.  .14}5@ 

^weet    wax     /b.  .15  Q 

•  Nominal. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


.'••',  *^ 


Trrcyrj*' 


•ifi  'i-*i 


-!^-'-.Tl«         M»-  ••  I'll       _t>i^V^  B     - 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO.    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,   Ft.   WUllam,    Wlsaipe?,    Regrina.    Saskatoon,    E^dmontoii,    Calvary.    Lethbridge,    Vancouvar,    Victoria 
SF.r.T.ING    AGENCIEIS    IN:    Australia,    New    Zealand,     British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  ^^ 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple   and   Combination   Syringe  Connection  for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,   LIfs   Preserver*  and  similar  articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


H.  T.WEST  CO.,  Inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

.TS^B!^   MARK    REG.  IN    U.S.PAT.OmCE: 


PR\Ct»\50tACH 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for   Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers   of    Diving   Apparatus  to    United    States    Navy 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


"^^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 

301   West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENRY  SPADONE.  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y 


GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Trets. 


THE 


SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Caps 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  -ASTLETT.-  NEW  YORK 


64  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufaoturars  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and    Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber  Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


'QUAKER"  WHITING 


IM 


s  o 


I 


EAST     42ncl      STREET 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


50  NOT  KNOW  IT  ALL, 

I     have     successfully      handled 
ny  cases  in  the  past  20  years. 

fThat  are  YOUR  troubles? 
EDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.C.S. 

Rubber    Chemist 
PARK  PLACE  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Analyses,  Tests,  Experimental  Work 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO 

Incorporated  1900         ATLANTIC,  MASS.         Founded  183 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 


MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBEJl  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


'\snk-?^^ 


t-  U.  S.  P«t.  Oft 
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$3.50  Abroad. 
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ReCU.S.  PAT.  OFR 


The  Faultless  Rubber  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Sundries— Water  Bottles— Syringes— Surgical 
Rubber  Goods— Surgeons',  Household  and  Electri- 
cians' Rubber  Gloves— Sponges— Sponge  Products- 
Transparent  Nipples— Tubing— Finger  Cots— Balls— 
B alloons— Toys— No velties— Bathing  Caps— Etc. 


Under  These  Trade  Marks 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Larpre  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


uiwur  ACTURUU  or 


High  Grad«  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX    P  OIIVXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON   BLACK 

Compnmted  and  Unc«n|ireM«<l 

RED    OXIDES 

Hl«bat  Qualitr 

LITHOPONE 


LAMPBLACK 

Caldned  and  Uncalcincd 

ZINC  OXIDES 

Hlchast  QuWltr 

IMPORTED   BARYTES 

HJ«liMl  QnaUtr 

C.  «J.  OSBORISJ    CO. 

132  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Spociallr  PreiMnd  for  th*  Rublwr 
Trad* 


TRENTON,   N.   J. 
H.    N.    Richard*    Co. 


RepresCDtativca : 
CHICAGO,    ILL.  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

E.  R.  Smead  Co.  Dr.  Cleveland  McCormaek 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron   Pipe 

Thread 


lia* 
Improved 
Featnrei 


Every   Rubber   Maoafactnrar  and  Jobbar  ahooU  kaov  ♦U*   canplfi^ 
and  have  our  |»ric«*. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  CheUea 
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The  New  Year 


A  GAIX  comes  a  Neti'  Year  nnth  its  opportunities^ 
■/a  ambitions  and  promise.  Our  good  zvishes  n/oiUd 
further  them  alL  Looking  fonvard,  the  coming  year 
bids  fair  to  be  the  most  notable  in  accomplishment  that 
the  rubber  industry  has  ever  enjoyed. 


ACCURATE  TIRE   STATISTICS   IMPERATIVE 


0' 


^NE  QUESTION  which  profoundly  concerns  all  tire 
manufacturers,  and  urgently  seeks  solution,  is : 
How  may  the  industry  fairly  determine  what  is  over- 
production, and  how  shall  it  settle  with  reasonable 
certainty  what  is  underconsumption  X  In  other  words,  is 
it  possible  for  the  leaders  by  acting  in  concert  to  strike  the 
golden  mean,  and  to  so  stabilize  the  industry  that  tire 
making  will  easily,  elastically,  and  in  a  sense  automatic- 
ally adapt  itself  to  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  supply 
CM   and  demand? 

■—        One  of  the  most  practical  steps  taken  thus  far  in  the 
'      direction  of  reaching  this  consummation  is  that  of  as- 


sembling  statistics  of  the  production,  shipment,  and  in- 
ventory of  pneumatic  tires,  tubes  and  solid  tires,  as  well 
as  the  amount  in  pounds  of  cotton  fabric  and  crude  rubber 
consumed  in  such  production  each  month.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  'I'irc  Manufacturers'  Division  qf  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  which  has  begun  to  collect  such  valua- 
ble data  from  its  members,  this  information  will  be  of 
vital  benefit  to  every  tire  manufacturing  concern  in  es- 
timating how  the  demand  for  tires  already  made  and  un- 
sold will  be  taken  care  of,  and  will  go  a  long  way  in  guid- 
ing it  toward  normal  production  of  tires  at  any  time. 

Inasnmch  as  other  great  industries  reap  a  considerable 
advantage  from  similar  statistical  service,  why  should 
not  rubber  manufacturers,  methodical  enough  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  own  separate  affairs,  pursue  a  like  course, 
and  thereby  save  themselves  many  missteps  and  much  lost 
motion  ? 

Most  tire  manufacturers  will  be  found  very  willing  to 
supply  all  the  desired  facts,  for  they  are  assured  that  the 
utmost  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  this 
confidential  information.  Each  one  will  be  given  a  code 
number  to  insure  secrecy,  no  names  whatever  being  used 
in  the  reports.  The  data  supplied  will  be  so  well  guarded 
that  even  the  smallest  manufacturer  need  have  no  timidity 
about  supplying  his  share.  In  this  way  an  aggregate 
will  be  obtained  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  trade. 
Indeed,  such  an  important  undertaking  is  only  possible 
when  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion which  has  no  "ax  to  grind"  and  no  ulterior  purpose 
to  serve,  but  seeks  only  the  utmost  welfare  for  every 
division  of  the  rubber  industry. 


SEASONAL   RUBBER   GOODS 


THE  very  excellent  brief  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Connnission  by  George  H.  Mayo,  John 
Kearns  and  Charles  Neave,  for  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America  on  price  protection  for  seasonable  rubber 
goods,  specifically  footwear  and  tires,  is  an  exceedingly 
able  arid  convincing  document. 

As  one  reviews  the  world's  rubber  products,  the  argu- 
ments in  this  brief  apply  to  many  goods  other  than  the  two 
lines  mentioned.  For  example,  in  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  line,  there  are  garden  hose,  jar  rings,  thresher 
belts,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  rubber  appliances  that 
go  toward  agricultural  machinery'  and  that  enter  into  the 
canning  and  [jacking  industries. 

In  rubber  clothing,  there  are  also  surface  coats,  mack- 
intoshes, camping  blankets,  auto  tops,  bathing  caps  and 
suits,  and  a  variety  of  lesser  articles. 

When  one  turns  to  sporting  goods,  there  are  golf  balls, 
football  bladders,  and  a  vast  variety  of  lesser  sporting 
articles. 

The  insulated  wire  industry  is  also  interested  through 
the  wiring  used  in  automobiles.  So,  also,  the  hard  rub- 
ber industry,  in  the  great  volume  of  battery  jars  that  are 
made  for  automobiles. 
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With  still  finer  analysis,  one  might  suggest  that  hot- 
water  bottles,  inasmuch  as  they  are  used  for  foot  warm- 
ing, are  seasonal  goods. 

In  other  words,  the  vast  majority  of  rubber  goods, 
probably  90  per  cent,  go  directly  into  this  category,  which 
is  why  the  brief  has  such  sweeping  application,  and  why 
the  trade  should  congratulate  itself  that  it  was  so  well 
prepared. 


WILL  $3  RUBBER  COME  AGAIN? 


THE  long-impending  restriction  in  rubber  production 
by  the  owners  of  the  great  plantations  of  the  Far 
East  is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  proprietors  of  fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  3,000,000  planted  acreage  having  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the  Rub- 
ber Growers'  Association,  of  London,  to  curtail  by  25 
per  cent  the  estimated  normal  monthly  output,  either  bv 
leaving  untouched  one-quarter  of  the  tapping  area  or  by 
tapping  the  trees  in  the  entire  tapping  area  only  on 
alternate  days.  Planters  are  free  to  choose  either  method 
.  to  limit  the  total  output.  The  "Covenant  of  the  League" 
provides  that  the  repression  period  shall  extend  from 
November  1,  1920,  to  January  1,  1922;  but  the  time 
and  terms  of  the  restriction  may  be  modified  by  mutual 
agreement  whenever  improved  economic  conditions,  such 
as  a  considerable  reduction  in  excess  stocks,  warrant 
such  action. 

Rubber  planters  feel  amply  justified  in  taking  this 
course  toward  stabilizing  the  market  for  raw  gum,  which 
has  been  severely  jolted  by  a  combination  of  adverse 
conditions,  among  them  being  drastic  credit  regulations 
by  leading  banking  institutions  of  the  world  to  check 
inflation,  labor  troubles,  demoralization  of  European 
trade,  and  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  world's  exchanges. 
All  this  came  instead  of  the  predicted  post-war  boom 
in  rubber,  and  to  mock  the  predictions  of  the  too  opti- 
mistic. Yet  even  the  most  conservative  planters  never 
dreamed  of  the  price  dropping  to  10  pence  (normal  ex- 
change), as  it  did  recently  in  the  London  market,  and 
which  figure,  while  not  below  cost  of  production,  does 
not  show  much  profit. 

Naturally,  students  of  the  rubber  industry  cannot  help 
but  speculate  on  the  probable  outcome  of  the  decision 
of  the  plantation  owners  to  curtail  their  output.  Will 
not  history  repeat  itself  in  this  case  as  it  has  in  so  many 
others?  Very  likely  a  diminished  production  of  crude 
rubber  will  raise  the  price  before  long  in  accord  with 
the  workings  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  at 
best  this  benefit  can  only  be  temporary.  Attracted  by  the 
enhancing  prices,  and  willing  to  take  a  chance  where 
the  profits  are  promising,  enterprising  capitalists  are 
likely  to  go  heavily  into  raising  rubber,  and  there  is 
still  a  vast  available  territory  to  be  exploited.  Hence, 
with  much  crude  gum  pressing  for  sale,  the  inevitable 
will  happen,  just  as  it  did  following  the  excessive  pro- 


duction on  the  advent   of  the  tire  industry,  and  prices 
will  drop  sharply. 

Rubber  may  some  day  again  approximate  the  $3  mark ; 
but  concerted  curbing  of  production  will  not  bring  it 
about,  nor  will  artificial  restriction  of  sales  do  it,  as  the 
woeful  collapse  of  famous  rubber  "corners"  has  well 
proved.  Nor  is  another  sudden  and  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  rubber,  with  swift  price  enhancement,  such 
as  came  with  the  inception  of  the  tire  industry,  at  present 
in  sight.  Wherein  then  lies  the  planter's  opportunity 
to  get  higher  prices  with  a  ready  market  ?  He  may  reach 
such  a  goal  by  producing  a  type  of  rubber  better  than 
that  of  his  competitors,  always  homogeneous  and  up  to 
sample ;  by  accepting  the  low  prices,  but  producing  a 
gocjd  grade  of  gum  at  reduced  cost  with  improved 
methods ;  or  by  finding  some  wholly  new  use  for  rubber 
on  a  considerable  and  increasing  scale. 


TIRE  VALUES   VASTLY   INCREASED 


ESTiM.-\TED  in  terms  of  miles  per  dollar  of  cost,  the 
rubber  tire  of  today  is  cheaper  by  50  per  cent  than 
the  tire  of  ten  years  ago,  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  tire  buyer  gets  more  for  his  money  now 
than  ever  before.  Indeed,  no  other  manufactured  com- 
modity in  America  has  undergone  as  great  an  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  workmanship  as  the  pneumatic  tire. 
Five  years  ago  the  maximum  mileage  guaranty  was 
3,500,  and  that  was  on  the  more  expensive  tires.  Today, 
even  on  low-priced  tires  a  7,000-mile  guaranty  is  com- 
monly given.  Yet,  while  tires  have  gradually  declined  in 
price,  tire  fabrics  have,  in  the  past  ten  years,  fairly  quad- 
rupled in  value.  Crude  rubber  took  an  opposite  course, 
falling  in  1920  to  a  quarter  of  the  1910  price.  The  lead- 
ing tire  makers,  however,  are  constantly  experimenting, 
and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  build  more  miles  into  their 
tires  so  that  any  loss  to  buyers  will  be  relative  rather  than 
absolute. 


RUBBER  AND  WHISKEY 


A  CORRESPONDENT  to  the  Financial  Times.  London, 
pointing  to  the  low  price  of  crude  rubber,  says: 
"In  1913  a  pound  of  rubber  would  pay  for  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  (a  quart)  ;  today  it  would  take  nine  pounds  of 
rubber  to  buy  a  bottle  of  whiskey."  A  very  clever  pre- 
sentment but  not  particularly  valuable  as  an  asset  in  com- 
parative statistics,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  where 
whiskey  and  rubber  conditions  run  thus:  In  1913  a 
pound  of  rubber  would  buy  a  bottle  of  whiskey  (a  pint). 
Today  the  Bootleggers'  Union  would  exact  twenty-two 
pounds  of  rubber  for  a  pint  of  whiskey,  and  both  buyer 
and  seller  would  be  taking  chances  at  that. 


What  is  now  required  is  courage  and  respect  for 
fundamental  economic  principles.  Artificial  palliatives 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  adjustment — particularly 
proposals  involving  further  inflation  and  cheapening  of 
credit — must  be  avoided. 
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A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry 

By  Henry  C.  Pearson 


THAT  a  great  industry,  the  most  individual  in  existence,  should 
create  its  own  technical  terms  and  constantly  coin  new  ones 
is  inevitable.  That  such  terms  should  demand  classification, 
definition  and  standardization  is  evident.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  the  exact  definition  of  words,  terms,  and  phrases  in 
common  use  in  rubber  manufacture  has  been  lacking.  The  few 
attempts  that  have  been  made  towards  such  definitions  have  per- 
haps pointed  the  way,  but  were  abandoned  before  completion. 

With  a  certain  reluctance,  but  in  response  to  many  requests, 
the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  has  assumed  the  task  of 
rubber  dictionary  making.  The  purpose  of  publishing  the  defini- 
tions in  instalments  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  is  to  invite 
criticism,  additions  and  suggestions.  In  other  words,  all  who  are 
interested  are  invited  to  become  collaborators  in  this  important 
work.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  plan  is  not  to  explain  words 
with  encyclopedic  completeness,  but  rather  to  furnish  brief  and 
accurate  descriptive  definitions  that  will  perhaps  in  time  become 
standard. 

Words  and  terms  in  general  use  will  be  given,  and  certain 
obsolete  words  as  well,  provided  they  have  an  explanatory  or 
historic  value.  It  is  planned  to  cover  in  this  work  not  on<y  words 
relating  to  crude  rubber,  but  those  used  in  the  various  lines  of 
manufacture  into  which  the  rubber  industry  is  divided. 

India  Rltbber  (CoHib).    An  elastic  gum  produced — • 

(a)  By  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  or  latex  of  various  trees, 

vines,  shrubs  and  plants. 

(b)  By  extraction  from  the  tissues  of  certain  non-lactiferous 
vines  and  shrubs. 

(c)  Chemically  from  various  bases,  as  isoprene. 

Called  india  rubber  (Indian  rubber)  by  Priestley  in  1772,  because 
pieces  of  the  gum  from  India  were  found  excellent  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  marks. 

India  rubber  is  called  in  French,  cacoutchouc ;  in  Italian,  caut- 
schouc ;  in  German,  kautschuk  or  gummi ;  in  Spanish,  caucho ; 
in  Portuguese,  xirringa  or  borracha;  in  Latin,  gummi  elasticum. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  species  of  plants  belonging  to  num- 
erous families  from  which  india  rubber  is  obtained  commercially. 
In  most  of  these  rubber  is  found  in  the  milk  or  latex  (numerous 
globules  suspended  in  a  watery  fluid)  occurring  in  small  tubes 
located  chiefly  in  the  bark.  This  latex  is  obtained  by  cutting 
incisions  in  the  bark.  The  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
caoutchouc,  called  coagulation,  is  without  much  alteration  of  the 
composition  other  than  the  elimination  of  water.  It  is  accom- 
plished mainly  by  smoking,  by  acids,  by  alkaline  or  astringent 
plant  juices  or  by  air  drying.  Rubber  from  non-lactiferous  plants 
is  extracted  by  simple  mechanical  means  or  by  the  destruction  of 
the  wood  fiber  by  chemicals. 

SYNONYMS  AND  GENERAL  TERMS 

RtlBBER.  A  common  term  for  india  rubber,  but  lacking  in  exact- 
ness as  the  same  word  has  various  other  meanings. 

African  Rubber.  Crude  rubber  from  the  continent  of  .^frica 
and  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

Allied  Gums.   See  Pseudo  rubbers. 

American  Rubber.  Crude  rubber  produced  in  any  part  of 
North,  South  or  Central  America  or  the  islands  adjacent  thereto. 

Artificial  Rubber.  Applied  strictly,  refers  to  synthetic  rubber, 
Is  widely  used,  however,  in  describing  products  termed  rubber 
substitutes. 

Asiatic  RtresER.  (East  Indian  Rubber.)  Crude  rubber  from 
Malaya,  India,  the  Netherland  East  Indies.  Borneo  and  the 
Philippme  Islands. 

Australian  Rubber.  Wild  crude  rubber  from  New  Caledonia 
and  Oceanica. 


Blended  Rubber.  .X  term  used  by  Huber  to  designate  rubber 
made  from  a  mixture  of  latices  as  Hevea  and  Sapium.  In  manu- 
facturers' parlance,  a  mixture  of  different  grades  by  massing  on 
heated  rolls. 

Caoutchouc.  Probably  derived  from  the  South  American  Indian 
word  cahuca,  generally  used  by  the  French  and  to  a  degree  by  the 
English  writers. 

Central  American  Rubber.  Crude  rubber  from  the  CasHlloa 
(not  including  caucho),  produced  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  some  of  the  northern  states  of  South  America. 

Ceylon  Rubber.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  plantation  rubber 
of  Asiatic  origin.  Now  confined  to  the  rubber  produced  on  the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

Coagulated  Rubber.  Rubber  derived  from  the  milk  or  latex  of 
plants. 

Commercial  Rubber.   See  Crude  Rubber. 

Crude  Rubber.  A  trade  term  for  all  grades  of  uncompounded 
rubber. 

Deresinated  Rubber.  In  highly  resinous  rubbers  the  resin  and 
the  rubber  arc  separated,  the  two  crude  products  being  marketed, 
one  as  rubber  resin,  the  other  as  deresinated  rubber. 

Dry  Rubber.  A  selling  term  that  means  comparatively  dry, 
and  refers  to  old,  wild  rubber. 

East  India  Rltbber.   See  Asiatic  Rubber. 

Elastic  Resin.  A  common  term  for  rubber  among  the  early 
investigators. 

Extracted  Rubber.  Rubber  extracted  from  the  bark  or  tissues 
of  plants,  not  latex  producers. 

Gum  Elastic.  An  excellent  descriptive  name  used  by  Charles 
Goodyear. 

Indian  Rubber.     See  India  Rubber. 

Java  Rubber.  At  one  time  the  term  under  which  East  Indian 
rubber  from  the  Ficus  elastica  was  generally  known — also  called 
Assam  rubber. 

Lard  Rubber.   An  obsolete  term  for  Central  American  rubber. 

Liquid  Rubber.  Hancock's  designation  of  rubber  latex.  .Mso 
used  as  descriptive  of  certain  fluxes  used  in  compounding. 

Natural  Rubber.  The  product  of  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and 
plants  only. 

New  Rubber.   Rubber  that  has  been  recently  coagulated. 

Old  Rubber.  Rubber  that  has  been  long  in  storage  or  transit. 
Used  also  to  designate  vulcanized  scrap. 

Plantation  Rubber.  Rubber  produced  by  cultivation,  chiefly 
from  the  Hevea  species,  but  also  includes  the  product  of  planted 
Castilloa,  Manihot,  Ficus,  Funtumia,  etc. 

PoLYPHRENE.  A  descriptive  name  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Carl 
Dtto  Weber. 

FsEUDO  Rubbers.  (Allied  gums.)  Resinous  gums  that  contain 
neither   rubber  nor  gntta  percha,   hut  are  used   in   compounding. 

Pure  Gum.    See  Pure  Rubber. 

Pure  Rubber.  (Pure  gum.)  Commercially;  rubber  that  con- 
tains no  admixtures  other  than  ingredients  anecessary  for  vulcani- 
zation or  for  solution  and  vulcanization.  Chemically;  rubber  from 
which  all  moisture,  resins,  proteids,  etc.,  have  been  removed. 

Raw  Rubber.    See  Crude  Rubber. 

Resin  Rubber.    An  obsolete  term  for  jelutong  or  Fontianak. 

Rubber  Latfx.  (Rubber  milk.)  A  watery  fluid  varying  in 
color  from  white  to  amber,  contained  in  the  bark,  leaves  and  to 
a  degree  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants.  In  density  it  varies  from 
that  of  a  thin  fluid  like  .skim  milk  to  thick  cream.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1.02  to  1.41,  A  typical  analysis  of  Hevea  latex 
is:  water  .S6  per  cent;  albuminoid  extracts,  etc,  12  per  cent;  india 
rubber  32  per  cent. 
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RrBBER  Resin.     Sec  Deresinated  ruMn-r. 

South  American  Rubber.  Crude  rubber  produced  in  South 
America.  The  name  was  lirst  applied  to  Fara  rubber,  but  later 
extended  to  embrace  caucho,  Ceara  and  maiigal)eira  sorts. 

Synthetic  Rubber.  An  artificial  rubber  or  rubber-like  substance 
produced  from  isoprene,  homologous  hydrocarbons,  or  the  like. 

Washed  Rubber.  Grades  of  crude  rubber  wholly  or  partially 
cleansed  by  washing  with  water. 

West  Indian  Rubber.   Sec  Central  .\merican  Rubber. 

West  Indian  Rubber.  CasHlloa  rubber  from  Central  or  South 
America,  shipped  from  ports  in  the  West  Indies. 

Wild  Rubber.  A  commercial  term  descriptive  of  rubber  col- 
lected from  uncultivated  plants  by  native  methods.  The  product 
is  received  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  is  not  uniform  and  often  contains 
bark,  sand  and  adulterants. 

The  forms  in  which  wild  rubl)er  comes  to  market  are: 

Baixs.  Irregular,  round  or  oval  shaped  masses  of  rubber,  run- 
ning "from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  two  feet  or  more.  Small 
flattened  balls  are  also  called  buttons.  Balls  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  diameter  are  often  designated  as  marbles.  Large 
balls,  as  smoked-cured  Para  are  known  as  pelles,  biscuits,  hams. 
Large  balls  of  air-cured  rubber,  as  coarse  Para,  are  called  heads, 
or  negro  heads. 

Biscuits.  Another  name  for  pelles,  also  applied  to  oblong  cakes 
cut  from  lumps. 

Bottles.  Fine  or  medium  Para  made  up  in  bottle-shaped  pelles. 
Xot  practiced  at  present. 

Buttons.   Balls  of  a  small  size,  slightly  flattened. 

Cakes.    Irregularly,  round,  flat  disks. 


Clusters.  Small  balls  adhering  in  masses  of  varying  size  and 
shape. 

Flakes.    Thin  irregular  sheets. 

Heads.  Large  balls  made  by  compressing  masses  of  rubber 
together,  forming  an  adhesive  mass.     (Negro  heads.) 

Lumps.  Large  pieces,  varying  in  size  and  of  irregular  shapes, 
weighing  from  20  to  100  pounds.  Before  shipment,  lumps  are 
often  cut  up  into  buttons  and  strips. 

Marbles.    Similar  to  balls,  but  of  a  diminutive  size. 

Niggers.  Balls  which  have  been  kneaded  into  different  sized 
masses  so  that  the  original  shape  has  disappeared. 

Nuts.    -Another  name  for  thimbles. 

Oysters.  Irregular,  thin  sheets  hanging  together  like  the  two 
halves  of  an  oyster. 

Paste.    Masses  of  soft,  semi-fluid  rubber. 

Sausage.  Rubber  which  has  been  rolled  or  wound  into  finger 
or  sausage  shapes. 

Scraps.  Small  pieces  of  rubber  of  a  variety  of  shapes,  usually 
lumped  together  into  large  balls. 

Sheets.    Thin,  flat,  rectangular  plates. 

Slabs.   Very  thick,  rectangular  sheets. 

Spindles.  Threads  of  rubber  which  have  been  wound  about  a 
stick  which  is  later  removed  by  cutting  open  the  mass. 

Strips.  Long,  narrow  thongs  of  rubber  of  varying  length  and 
thickness. 

Thimbles.    Cubes  about  an  inch  for  each  dimension. 

Tongues.    Small,  oval  sheets. 

Twists.     Threads  of  rul)1)er  wound  into  l)alls. 
To  be  CO II till  tied 


The  Manufacture  of  Balata  Belting 


Balata  belting   was   first  manufactured   by   R.  &  J.   Dick,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  about  1884  and  patented  by  them  in  the 
following  year.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  of  special  value  under  certain  exacting  conditions  of  service 
in  power  transmission. 

The  foundation  of  balata  belting  is  heavy  cotton  duck  impreg- 
nated with  balata  gum  and  plied  together.  The  processes  of 
working  balata  have  some  resemblance  to  those  used  in   rubber 


PREPARATION   OF  BELTING  DUCK 

The  duck  employed  in  balata  belting  may  he  of  the  weights 
used  in  ordinary  rubber  belting,  namely,  from  28  to  32  ounces 
per  square  yard.  Before  treatment  with  balata  composition, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  all  oily  matters  and  sizing  contained 
in  it  be  wholly  removed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  in  a 
dyer's  vat  with  a  solution  of  soda  crystals  and  boiled  a  couple  of 
liours  by  the  injection  of  steam.     To  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
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Fig.    1.      Slioine  Machine 


Fig.   3.     Washing  Uill 


Fig.   2.      tJincing  Machine 


Fig.   4.      Slieoting  liachine 


Fig.    5,      Lirying  titove 
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manufacture,  the  chief  difference  perhaps  being  the  omission  of 
vulcanization,  for  balata  is  not  vulcanizable  but,  like  gutta  percha, 
is  plastic  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures is  firm  and  possessed  of  great  tensile  strength  but  not 
much  elasticity.  These  characteristics  necessitate  special  de- 
partures in  the  methods  of  working  balata. 


foreign    matter    the-  duck  is  reeled  through  the  batli  by  a  hand- 
operated   reel   mounted  on  the  vat. 

On  this  reel  it  is  allowed  to  drip  previous  to  subscQuent  dry- 
ing in  a  dry  loft  and  final  drying  on  a  triple-cylinder  power 
dryer,  from  which  it  is  delivered  bone  dry,  ready  for  impregna- 
tion with  balata. 
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PREPARATION   OF   BALATA 

Balata  is  a  non-vulcaiiizable  gum  of  the  gutta  varietj-  derived 
from  the  "bully"  or  "bullet"  tree,  Mimusops  balata.  It  is  found 
in  several  South  American  countries,  particularly  in  the  Guianas 
and  Venezuela.  Crude  balata  as  received  comes  in  the  form  of 
blocks  or  sheets.  Both  forms  contain  such  impurities  as  wood, 
sand  and  moisture  which  must  be  removed  by  washing.  Balata 
sheets  contain  10  to  IS  per  cent  of  moisture  and  the  blocks  from 


with  rolls  of  equal  speed,  in  which  it  is  rolled  out  into  thin 
sheets  preparatory  to  the  next  operation.  In  the  illustration  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sheeting  mill,  like  the  washer,  is  provided 
with  a  pan  mounted  on  rails,  serving  the  same  purpose. 

Before  compounding  and  making  the  solution  it  is  essential, 
as  in  rubber  working,  that  all  moisture  be  eliminated  from  the 
gum.  The  clean  sheets  are,  therefore,  taken  from  the  shecter 
direct  to  an  oven  or  drying  stove,  Fjg.  S.     This  is  a  chamber 
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Fig.  C.   Strip  Cuttinc  Machine 
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Fig.  10.   Overhead  Open  Drying  and  Cooling 
Apparatus 
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Inprecnatinr  Uachine 


Fig.  11.   Cloth  Slitting  Machine 


Fi^.  '?•   Solution  Mixing  Machine 


Horizontal  Drying  Uachine 


Fig.  12.   Rolling  Uachine 
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30  to  35  per  cent.  The  removal  of  the  impurities  is  effected  by 
a  method  resembling  that  used  in  cleaning  wild  rubber. 

The  stiff  crtide  gum  is  lirst  put  through  a  slicing  machine, 
Fig.  1,  which  reduces  it  to  convenient  form  for  the  next  opera- 
tion of  softening  it  in  tanks  of  boiling  water  heated  by  sleam. 
Under  this  treatment  the  gum  becomes  very  soft  and  plastic, 
permitting  the  inclosed  foreign  matters  to  be  readily  brought  to 
the  surface  and  removed  by  the  subsequent  cleaning  operations. 

The  first  of  these  is  washing  in  a  specially  adapted  machine, 
substantially  in  effect  a  Hollander  or  so-called  paper  engine,  Fig. 
2.  This  consists  of  a  large  tank  with  a  central  vertical  portion 
and  at  the  side,  on  one  end,  a  heavy  revolving  cylinder  provided 
with  knife  edges  working  shear-like  with  a  fixed  cutting  edge 
under  water,  past  which  the  softened  balata  passes  with  the  cur- 
rent of  water  set  in  motion  by  the  wheel  mentioned 

The  balata  is  mechanically  fed  to  the  revolving  cutters  of  this 
machine  by  a  special  roller  feed  and  after  cutting  it  is  delivered 
into  the  tank  below,  where  it  is  subjected  to  agitation  in  warm 
water,  so  that  the  wood  and  other  impurities  are  separated.  The 
light-gravity  material  floats  away  on  the  surface  while  the  sand 
and  earth  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  partly  cleaned  gum  is  taken  next  to  a  washing  mill.  Fig.  3, 
resembling  that  commonly  used  for  crude  rubber.  It  differs  by 
having  under  it  instead  of  a  screen  or  mill  pan  a  portable  tank- 
like pan  mounted  on  a  truck  that  runs  on  a  track.  This  affords 
a  bath  of  warm  water  for  retaining  the  balata  in  a  workable 
state  of  plasticity.  The  washer  mill  rolls  are  corrugated  and 
have  a  differential  speed  for  tearing  apart  the  gum.  while  an 
overhead  supply  of  water  descends  and  washes  out  the  im- 
purities brought  to  the  surface  by  the  milling. 

Having  been  thoroughly  freed  of  foreign  matters  in  the  wash- 
ing  mill   the  balata   passes   next   to   a   sheeting   machine,   Fig.  4, 


provided  with  shelving  to  receive  the  stock,  and  operates  by  a 
fan-actuated  system  of  .ventilation  in  which  air  at  suitable  tem- 
perature is  drawn  in  at  one  side  and  expelled  moisture-laden  from 
the  other.  The  thoroughly  dry  sheets  are  prepared  for  solution 
and  compounding  by  passing  through  the  strip-cutting  machine, 
Fig.  6,  in  which  they  are  reduced  to  thin  strips  to  render  the 
gum  more  readily  soluble. 

The  solution-mixing  machine.  Fig.  7,  consists  of  a  vertical 
steam-jacketed  power  churn.  The  clean,  dry,  thin  balata  strips 
are  placed  in  the  mixer  with  the  solvent  and  fillers,  which  may 
include  sitch  materials  as  regenerated  balata,  oxides,  carbonates, 
resins  and  coloring  matters.  In  the  mixer  the  process  of  solu- 
tion is  effected  by  paddles  rotating  in  opposite  directions,  while 
tlie  materials  are  maintained  at  about  90  degrees  F.  by  steam 
circulation  in  the  outer  jacket.  When  ready  for  use  the  charge 
is  received  in  an  open  tank  car  placed  under  the  mixer  which  is 
discharged  through  a  quick-opening  gate-valve. 

.\\.  this  point  in  the  manufacture  of  balata  belting  comes  the 
process  of  impregnation  of  the  duck  employed. 

IMPREGNATION    BY   SOLUTION 

English  and  American  practices  differ  from  tlic  French  in  the 
method  used  for  applying  the  balata  to  the  fabric.  The  English 
and  American  processes  deal  directly  with  the  compounded  solu- 
tion from  the  mi.xer  in  a  machine  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Fig.  8, 
which  shows  an  end  view.  The  arrangement  consists  of  two  pairs 
of  pressure  rollers,  through  one  pair  of  which  the  dry  duck  to 
be  impregnated  is  passed  down  into  the  prepared  balata  solution 
contained  in  a  V-shaped  truck  tank  run  under  the  machine.  The 
entire  structure  of  the  duck  is  thus  filled  with  the  gum  prepara- 
tion and  the  excess  is  removed  by  the  second  pair  of  pressure 
rollers  and  returns  to  the  tank. 

The    solvent    which    saturates    the    impregnated  fabric  is  ex- 
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pelled  by  the  horizontal  dn-ing  apparatus,  Fig.  9,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  horizontal  multiple-deck  steam-pipe  dryer,  through  which 
the  fabric  is  run  and  the  solvent  expelled. 

Final  thorough  dr>iiig  and  cooling  require  that  the  coated 
fabric  be  passed  also  through  a  vertical  dryer  and  lastly  on  an 
overhead,  open  drying  and  cooling  apparatus.  Fig.  10.  From  the 
latter  apparatus  the  coated  duck  issues  ready  for  the  belting  mak- 
ing-up  processes. 

IMPREGNATION  BY  SPREADING  MACHINE 

The  French  system  of  impregnating  duck  with  balata  is  by 
the  use  of  the  ordinan,-  spreader.  As  in  the  case  of  spreading 
rubber  composition,  this  method  involves  a  preparation  in  solvents 
of  the  pure  or  compounded  gum  to  a   fairly  thick  consistency 


Fig.    13.     Soiling  and  Marking 


TTtoi 


Machine 


Fig.    14.     Dry  Masticating  llaoMne 
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Pig.   is.      Belting  Trlrmlng  Machine 


Fig.   IS,     Belt  Cutting  and  Measuring  Machine 
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which  admits  of  even  distribution  on  tlie  warm  duck  as  the  latter 
passes  through  the  plastic  mass  between  the  roller  and  spreading 
knife.  As  in  ordinary  spreading  of  rubber  stock,  the  solvent  is 
eliminated  from  the  fabric  by  evaporation  as  the  goods  pass  over 
a  drying  table  warmed  by  a  steam  heating  system. 

IMPREGNATING  BY  FRICTION  CALENDER 

During  the  Great  War,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  solvents,  the 
French  makers  of  balata  belting  found  it  feasilile  to  use  the 
ordinary  three-roll  friction  calender  for  applying  balata  to  warm 
duck,  thus  saving  both  time  and  solvent. 

BALATA    BELT-MAKING    MACHINERY 

By  whatever  method  of  impregnation  the  balata-coated  duck 
may  be  prepared,  it  is  made  up  into  belting  in  specially  designed 
machines  here  illustrated. 

The  first  operation  is  cutting  the  fabric  to  the  widths  necessary 
to  make  the  desired  plies.  This  is  rapidly 'and  accurately  done 
by  a  special  slitting  machine,  Fig.  11.  The  fabric  is  next  folded 
back  upon  itself  and  passes  through  the  rolling  machine.  Fig.  12. 
In  these  machines  the  balata  stock  is  kept  sufficiently  warm  to  in- 
sure the  strongly  adhesive  condition  of  the  balata  compound 
necessary  to  bind  the  plies  into  a  homogeneous  body  under  the 
rolling  pressure  of  the  building  machines.  After  having  been 
rolled  two-ply  thick  the  duck  passes  over  a  conveyor  and  is 
again  folded,  heated  and  rolled,  and  so  on  until  the  desired  num- 
ber of  plies  is  completed. 

The  warm  belt  is  then  ready  for  stretching  lietwccn  the  strain- 
ing heads  in  connection  with  a  stretching  machine.  The  belt  is 
cooled   while  under  strain   so  that  the  stiflF  balata   may  fix   the 


warp  of  the  fabric  at  the  stretched  length  which  will  not  further 
elongate  under  the  service  strains  of  power  transmission. 

After  stretching  and  cooling,  the  belt  is  ready  to  receive  a  final 
wOvering  of  balata.  This  is  applied  to  one  side  only  as  the  belt 
goes  through  the  rolling  and  marking  machine.  Fig.  13.  On  the 
opposite  or  driving  contact  side  the  surface  is  left  as  impreg- 
nated. The  composition  used  as  a  cover  is  generally  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  used  in  impregnating  the  duck  and  is  prepared 
without  solvent  in  the  dry  masticating  machine  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

The  belt  is  finally  finished  in  the  trimming  machine,  Fig.  IS, 
which  trims  and  finishes  the  edges,  stamps  the  surface  with  the 
maker's  trade  mark,  and  delivers  the  goods  in  a  finished  roll 
ready  for  measurement  and  cutting  to  specified  lengths  as  re- 
quired by  orders  for  shipment. 


COMPOSITION    AND    TESTS" 
TYPICAI.    COMPOUNDS 
Xo.  1.     Exterior  Coating: 
Specific  gravity.  0.989. 
Ash,   2.5.1    (iron   and   magnesia). 

Adhesive  coating: 
Ash,  1.29  per  cent. 

Weight   of   duck.   852    grams   per   squ.-ire  meter. 
Weight  of  gum,  425  grams  per  square  meter. 
Weight   of   exterior  coating,    500   grams   per  square   meter. 
Adhesive  temperature  of  the   gum,   50  degrees  C. 

No    2.     ExTERi  iR  Coating: 
Specific  gravity.   I.C56. 
Ash,  12.09   ('ron  an.i  magnesia). 

Adhesive  coating: 
Ash,    1.38    per   cent. 

Weieht  of  ducl\,    745   grams  per  square  meter. 
Weight  of  gum,  300  grams  per  square  meter. 
Weight    of   exterior   coating    550   grams   per   square    meter. 
Adhesive  temperature  of  the  gum,   54  degrees  C. 

ANALYSIS    OF    BALATA    BELTING    MIXTUHES 


Sam-         Percentage  Specific 

pie         Composition  Gravity 

Washed   balata    floating 

Deresinated  balata    

1     Washed   balata   50 

Organic   fillers   50. 

8     Washed   balata   66 1.186 

Mineral  fillers  A-34. 

13  Washed  balata   50% 1.350 

Mineral  fillers  A-50. 

14  Washed    balata    50 1.350 

Mineral  fillers  B-50. 

15  Washed  balata   50 1.570 

Mineral    fillers    C-50. 

33     Washed    halata    66 1060 

Mineral   fillers  B-34. 

114     Washed  batata.  50 floating 

Reclaimed  balata   50 


lireal<ing 

Strength 

Kilos  Per 

Square  Mm. 

Stretch 
Per  Cent 

Softening 

Point 
Degrees  C 

0.650 
2.200 
0.400 

180 

380 

43.5 
58. 

41. 

0.630 
0.350 


0.650 
0.650 


0.650 
0.580 


35 


120 


210 


45.5 
45.5 


46. 

41. 


40. 
43. 


ADHESION    TESTS    OF    PLIES 

"Friction"  Test  or 
Resistance  to  Separation 

r- —^ ^ 

Adhesion  Between  Plies  Between  Plies 

Temperature         One  and  Two  Two  and  Three 

Samples  Degrees  C.  Kilos.  Kilos. 

Washed  balata   56  4.986  4.686 

No.  1    50  1.936  1.286 

No.  2   54  2.236  2.336 

No.  14    58  2.032  1.934 

No.  33   47  3.259  3.114        • 

No.   114- 50  2.307  2.180 

^From  article  bv  Gustave  Bernstein  in  T.e  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta  Percha, 
March   15,  1920. 


NEW    STYLES   AND    MATERIALS    IN    BRITISH    WATERPROOFS 

From  England  comes  a  good-looking  line  of  waterproof  cloth- 
ing made  of  rubberized  cloth  in  various  colors  and  materials. 
This  company  makes  a  specialty  of  ladies'  high-class  garments 
and  capes  of  silk  lined  with  pure  rubber.  Others  are  made  of 
rubberized  cotton  and  cotton-and-wool  mixtures.  '  The  styles 
shown  are  nobby  and  becoming,  and  perfectly  appropriate  for 
stormy  weather.  Motor  jackets,  motor  suits,  cycling  capes  and 
children's  capes  with  hoods  are  included  in  this  line  of  rubber- 
ized clothing.— The  Crown  Court  Waterproof  &  Rainproof  Co., 
Limited.   Crown   Court,   Ashley  Lane,   Manchester,   England. 
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Artificial  Lighting  in  the  Rubber  Industry 


By  E.  Leavenworth  Elliott 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  this  publication  there  was  an  article  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  equipment  for  a  tire  plant.     Under  the  head- 
ing of  "Power,  Heat  and  Light,"  the  subject  of  illumination  is 
disposed  of  as  follows : 

"The  lighting  required  is  a  good  industrial  lighting  unit  with 
the  exception  of  around  the  calenders,  where  a  special  unit  is 
required  so  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  light  both  in  front  and 
back  of  the  calenders.  The  lighting  unit  for  the  plant  as  out- 
lined is  one  light  to  a  bay,  the  bay  being  20  feet  square." 

How  extremely  simple  is  this  matter  of  lighting;  "a  single  light- 
ing unit  to  each  bay,"  and  it  is  done!    Call  the  next  case. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is  intended  as  a  personal 
criticism  of  the 
writer  of  the 
article  ;  t  h  e  quo- 
tation is  given  as 
a  n  example  o  f 
the  treatment 
which  the  vitally 
important  subject 
o  f  lighting  too 
often  receives  at 
the  hands  of  con- 
sulting engineers 
and  architects. 
What  is  still 
more  unfortu- 
nate, the  question 
is  also  quite  gen- 
erally either  side- 
stepped or  bun- 
gled by  produc- 
tion managers 
and  the  execu- 
tives "higher  up." 
There   i  s  still    a 

prevalent  notion,  inherited  from  the  days  of  the  candle  and  the 
gas  flame,  that  artificial  lighting  at  the  best  is  but  a  makeshift, 
which  has  to  be  resorted  to  when  daylight  fails,  but  which  of 
necessity  reduces  the  efiRciency  of  those  working  under  it.  The 
actual  fact  is,  that  modern  electric  light  can  not  only  furnish  a 
full  equivalent  of  the  best  daylight,  but  in  many  cases  may 
appreciably  surpa,ss  it,  by  increasing  the  productive  efficiency  of 
labor.  In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  daylight  and 
electric  light  for  industrial  illumination  the  advantage  rests  with 
the  latter. 

THE  HIGH   COST  OF   BAD  LIGHTING 

In  one  large  city  the  electrical  engineer  of  a  large  tire  plant, 
which  was  running  three  8-hour  shifts,  told  me  that  the  first  night 
shift  was  60  per  cent  efficient,  and  the  second  only  40  per  cent 
efficient,  as  compared  with  tlie  day  .shift,  lie  explained  the  greater 
inefficiency  of  the  second  shift  by  the  fact  that  the  learners  were 
put  on  it.  I  also  found  in  this  same  city  a  specialized  plant  in 
which  the  night  shift  was  17  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the  day 
shift,  and  a  number  of  gigantic  works  in  which  the  night  produc- 
tion was  fully  equal  to  the  daylight  output. 

The  difference  between  40  per  cent  discount  and  17  per  cent 
premium  on  factory  output  is  certainly  no  small  matter  in  manu- 
facturing cost.  To  what  can  such  wide  discrepancy  be  due? 
Certainly  not  to  mechanical  equipment,  nor  difference  in  the  per- 
sonal skill  of  the  workmen ;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  good  and 
bad  lighting.  The  plant  which  was  turning  out  17  per  cent  more 
product  on  its  night  shift  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  case;  plenty 
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of  instances  could  be  given  in  all  branches  of  industry  where  the 
output  under  electric  light  regularly  exceeds  that  under  daylight. 
What  can  be  done  in  one  factory  can  be  done  in  any  other  of  its 
type. 

THE    REMEDY    FOR    WAR    HYSTERIA 

The  feverish  condition  of  industry,  running  often  into  hysteria, 
that  was  induced  by  the  war,  reached  its  climax  a  year  ago,  and 
the  inevitable  reaction  has  set  in.  Efficiency,  economy  and  thrift 
are  the  tonics  essential  to  this  period  of  convalescence.  The  more 
thoroughly  they  are  administered  the  quicker  and  more  complete 
the  final  recovery  of  our  declining  industries   will  be. 

In   other   words,  the   remedy   is :     Get    the    utmost   out   of  the 

physical  equip- 
ment, and  out  of 
the  human  ma- 
chine ;  eliminate 
waste,  of  both 
energy  and  ma- 
terials ;  and  keep 
to  a  steady  course 
that  does  not  in- 
volve too  many 
or  too  long 
chances. 

Taking  these 

up   in    order,    we 

lind     one    of   the 

greatest    trans- 

gressions    at    the 

very      beginning. 

The  most    is   not 

being   gotten   otlt 

of    plant    and 

equipment.   What 

is     called    "full 

time"      operation 

Taking    the    8-hour 

that     is     running    the 

time.      What   physical 


is  in  actual  fact  not  one-half  full  time, 
workday  as  the  standard,  the  factory 
usual  day  shift  is  idle  two-thirds  of  the 
reason  is  there  for  this  gross  inefficiency?  Nothing  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  for  natural  light.  All  other  conditions  are 
exactly  the  same  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 
If  the  artificial  light  enables  the  workman  to  do  his  work  as 
rapidly  and  as  well  as  natural  light,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  uniform  production — of  a  "flat  production  curve" — so  far 
as  physical  facil'ties  are  concerned. 

HYGIENIC    ASPECTS    OF    NIGHT    OPERATION 

So  far  as  statistics  go,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  health  of 
night  workers  suffers  in  proper  night  work,  and  there  is  no 
scientillc  reason  why  it  should.  The  great  fact  is  that  night 
work  means  daylight  leisure.  Day  leisure  means  outdoor  recrea- 
tion; and  the  value  of  open-air  enjoyment  to  indoor  workers  is 
unquestioned.  The  general  outcry  against  the  repeal  of  the  "day- 
light-saving" legislation  is  an  impressive  lesson  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  daylight  leisure  by  the  indoor  worker. 

What  direct  action  has  light' upon  the  health  of  the  workers? 
Such  knowledge  as  we  have  on  the  subject  points  to  two  hues  of 
inquiry:  first,  the  action  of  light  in  promoting  the  vital  processes; 
and  second,  the  germicidal  effect  of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  these  highly  technical  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  electric  light 
now  in  common  use  possesses  the  same  quality  as  sunlight  in 
respect  to  these   rays ;   and  there  is   reason  to  believe  that  this 
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light  is  at  least  as  effective  in  promoting  life  and  destroying 
harmful  germs  as  indirect  sunlight,  or  direct  sunlight  that  has 
passed  through  glass.  From  the  hygienic  standpoint,  then,  there 
is  nothing  against  night  work  in  a  properly  lighted  room. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS 

And  what  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the.  subject?  A  few 
years  ago  such  a  question  would  have  been  ruled  out  as  "high- 
brow stuflf"  by  the  "practical"  works  manager.  But  not  so  now ; 
the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  human  machine  is  operated  by  the 
brain,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  this  controlling  apparatus  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance,  has  filtered  into  the  minds  of  the 
whilom  scoffers.  Electricians  tell  us  that  the  amount  of  electricity 
that  you  can  obtain  from  a  given  connection  is  directly  propor- 
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tional  to  the  electromotive  force  at  the  source,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  This  may  serve 
as  an  analogy  by  which  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  mind  upon 
the  worker.  The  "electromotive  force"  is  the  necessity  for 
him  to  make  his  living — the  fear  of  "losing  his  job";  the  "resist- 
ance" is  his  natural  laziness,  the  irksomeness  of  labor  as  such. 
The  output  of  any  individual  worker  will  depend  upon  these  two 
forces. 

The  effect  of  a  greatly  reduced  "labor-motive  force"  resulting 
from  the  shortage  of  workmen  is  still  a  very  vivid  memory  in 
the  minds  of  employers.  How  to  reduce  the  resistance,  the  innate 
repugnance  to  work,  is  the  most  serious  problem  confronting  the 
efficiency  engineer  and  the  scientific  manager  today.  To  supply 
incentive,  to  create  interest,  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  to  relieve 
tedium,  in  short,  to  increase  the  will  to  work,  are  subjects  which 
fall  within  the  domain  of  modern  psychology.  Aside  from  the 
ancient  prejudice  of  the  worker  against  night  labor,  the  fact  is 
that  night  offers  better  conditions  for  work ;  there  are  fewer  dis- 
tractions, and  less  heat  in  summer. 

That  there  are  sociological  problems  involved  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  states  has 
a  law  against  night  work  by  women,  and  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  such  laws  into  Xew  York  State. 

THE    ECONOMIC    ASPECTS 

Little  argument  is  needed  to  .show  the  economic  advantages 
which  night  work  presents.  The  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  manufacturing  may  often  be  solely  a  question  of  the 
overhead  expense.  Interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation  of 
plant  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  fixed  charges.  Double  shift 
meant  cutting  this  in  half,  and  triple  shift,  or  continuous  opera- 
tion, cutting  in  thirds,  prorated  to  output.     To  build   and   equip 


new  factories  to  be  idle  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  an 
unpardonable  sin  against  efficiency  and  economy.  Aaequate  and 
proper  electric  lighting  is  capable  of  doubling  the  value  of  the 
total  investment  in  manufacturing  plants  throughout  the  world, 
measured  by  their  producing  capacity. 

But  the  economic  importance  of  artificial  lighting  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  strictly  night-shift  operation.  Daylight  is  insufficient 
for  maximum  production  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  8-hour  day  shift,  totaled  for  the  year.  There  are  dark 
days  in  the  winter,  dark  mornings  and  afternoons  in  spring  and 
fall,  and  many  rooms  that  are  naturally  dark  at  any  time.  In 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  automobile  plants  I  recently  saw 
hundreds  of  electric  lamps  burning  on  a  bright  autumn  day.  To 
have  tlie  production  kept  up  in  both  quantity  and  quality  regard- 
less of  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  or  changes  of  season,  is  a 
manifest  wisdom  to  a  manufacturer  who  would  thrive, — to  keep 
at  the  top  in  those  trying  periods  when  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall. 
Any  loss  in  production  due  to  inadequate  lighting  is  an  absolutely 
needless   waste. 

COST  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING 

The  cost  of  artificial  lighting  is  a  matter  that  can  be  disposed 
of  with  very  little  discussion.  Light  is  the  one  facility  that  most 
directly  affects  the  output  of  the  human  machine.  Its  results 
vary  from  zero,  or  nothing,  in  total  darkness,  to  100  per  cent  in 
proper  illumination.  A  light  that  reduces  the  output  10  per  cent 
is  equivalent  to  a  10  per  cent  raise  in  wages.  The  only  logical 
method  of  figuring  the  cost  of  light  is  therefore  to  equate  it 
with  wages.  In  one  tire  plant,  which  may  serve  as  an  example, 
the  cost  of  electric  light  was  two  cents  for  an  average  size  tire. 
A  curious  case  is  that  of  a  very  large  automobile  plant,  in  which 
the  cost  of  washing  the  windows  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  all  the 
electric  light  used,  and  the  plant  regularly  runs  continuously.  A 
little  arithmetic  will  show  how  the  matter  stands.  Suppose  a 
workman  is  receiving  a  wage  of  60  cents  an  hour,  which  is  one 
cent  a  minute.  Suppose  the  cost  of  electric  current  is  one  cent 
per  unit  (k.w.h.).  One  minute  of  wages  is  then  equal  to  one 
unit  of  current,  or  1,000  warts,  for  one  hour,  or  100  watts  for  10 
hours.  One  minute  of  wages,  therefore,  will  pay  for  the  current 
for  a  100-watt  lamp  for  a  ten-hour  day.  Current,  however,  is 
not  the  whole  cost  of  the  light ;  there  are  the  other  items  of 
lamps,  accessories,  and  upkeep.  All  of  these  should  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  current.  One  minute  of  wages  may  then  be  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  light  from  a  SO-watt  lamp  for 
a  10-hour  day,  or  a  60-watt  lamp  for  8  hours.  This  would  be 
ample  for  work  in  a  fixed  position ;  but  if  general  illumination 
were  required  where  the  work  or  machines  were  more  or  less 
widely  separated,  two,  or  even  three  times  this  amount  might  be 
required. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  loss  of  from  one  to  three 
minutes  of  a  workman's  time  will  balance  the  cost  of  a  100  per 
cent  light  for  his  whole  working  day.  Economy  is  good  manage- 
ment, the  most  profitable  proportioning  of  outgo  to  income.  Can 
there  be  any  worse  economy  than  a  failure  to  supply  the  best 
possible  light  for  the  workman? 

LESSENS  SHOP  ACCIDENTS 

There  is  one  collateral  branch  of  the  subject  of  the  economics 
of  lighting  which  is  of  importance,  and  that  is  its'  relation  to 
industrial  accidents.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  fairly  comprehensive 
compilation  of  statistics  showed  that  25  per  cent  of  industrial 
accidents  were  due  to  faulty  fighting.  Recent  statistics  indicate 
that  but  15  p<;'r  cent  are  now  traceable  to  this  source.  This  is  a 
gratifying  improvement,  but  it  is  still  exactly  IS  per  cent  too 
many.  With  the  present  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  ample 
light  for  safety  can  be  supplied,  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  in 
this  regard.  Avoidable  accidents  to  the  human  machine  are  not 
good  economy. 
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THE  SUMMARY 

Artificial  light  can  now  be  produced  by  wliich  all  kinds  of  labor 
can  be  performed  as  efficiently  as  by  daylight,  and  in  some  cases 
more   efficiently. 

Since  light  is  the  only  difference  between  the  day  and  night 
conditions  for  work  in  the  factory,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
plant  being  idle  at  night. 

The  continuous  operation  of  plant  is  the  greatest  source  of 
economy  in  production  that  can  be  made,  short  of  a  large  invest- 
ment in  more  efficient  machinery  if  such  is  obtainable. 

Sunlight  is  insufficient  for  tho  full  day  shift,  and  artificial  light 


is  therefore  a  necessity.  It  should  enable  the  worker  to  produce 
as  much  as  by  the  best  daylight. 

Compared  with  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  light  is  a  negligible 
quantity. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  industrial  accidents  from  inadequate 
lighting. 

Light  is  the  most  vitally  important  of  all  the  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  labor.  It  should  be  given  correspond- 
ingly careful  consideration. 

In  the  next  article  the  fundamental  principles  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  light  will  be  discussed. 


Cost  Accounting  in  the  Rubber  Industry — W 


By   Ferd 
PRIVATE  LEDGEJl  ACCOUNTS 

FIGURES  2,  3  and  4  are  charts  of  private  ledger  accounts,  cov- 
ering the  accounts  of  a  rubber  heel  factory.  The  accounting 
for  this  plant  will  be  used  as  an  example  to  demonstrate  the 
methods  suggested.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  order  of  the  accounts 
in  the  ledger  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  appear  on  the  state- 
ments shown  later.  Assets  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  avail- 
ability and  are  followed  by  liabilities  in  order  of  priority.  These, 
in  turn,  are  followed  by  the  various  revenue  and  expense  ac- 
counts in  logical  .irder.     This  arrangement  greatly  simplifies  the 


G.  Kirby' 

and  credited  with  tlie  i|uantitics  of  materials  consumed,  which 
will  be  dclermincd  by  the  reports  provided  through  the  material 
requisitions.  The  balances  appearing  in  these  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month  represent  the  inventory  value  of  raw  materials  on 
hatid,  the  amount  of  material,  labor  and  burden  in  process  and 
amount  of  material,  labor  and  burden  on  hand  of  finished  prod- 
uct, and  the  amount  of  burden  unabsorbed  and  overapplied. 

VOUCHER  AND  CHECK  REGISTER 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  in  this  particular  application  of 
costs    shown,    no    ledger    was    kept    for    accounts    payable.      The 
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preparation  of  all  statements,  reducing  it  to  a  simple  matter  -of 
Cdjjving  off  the  amounts  from  the  ledger. 

Any  of  the  accounts  as  shown  may  be  subdivided  and  the  sub- 
division indicated  by  placing  an  additional  letter  after  the  account 
symbol,  thus  A3,  accounts  receivable  customers,  may  be  sub- 
divided : 

A3a — .'\ccounts    receivable,   city. 

A3b — Accounts    receivable,    foreign,    etc. 

The  account  symbol  is  placed  upon  the  outer  upper  corner 
of  the  ledger  sheet,  and  the  sheets  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
ledger  by  sections.  In  each  subdivision  thus  established  the  ac- 
counts are  arranged  numerically. 

INVENTORY    ACCOUNTS 

The  inventory  accounts  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  are  charged 
with  the  result  of  physical  inventories  when  taken.  For  each 
succeeding  month  they  are  charged  with  all  material  purchased 


1  Continued   frcm    Thk    India    Rlbber    World,    December    1,    1920,   pages 
155-157. 
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voucher  register  serves  both  as  a  purchase  ledger  and  check 
register  and,  as  invoices  are  paid,  the  proper  purchase  accounts 
are  debited.  At  the  end  of  the  month  all  unpaid  invoices,  the 
goods  for  which  have  been  received,  are  entered  at  the  foot  of 
the  voucher  register,  and  their  amounts  distributed  in  the  various 
debit  columns.  The  total  amount  of  these  unpaid  invoices,  in 
stead  of  being  entered  in  the  "Amount  of  Check"  column,  is  car- 
ried to  the  ".\ccounts  Payable  Cr."  column,  from  whence  it  is 
posted  to  the  private  ledger.  The  next  month,  when  these  vouch- 
ers are  paid  the  checks  are  entered  in  the  "Accounts  Payable 
Dr."  column  instead  of  being  charged  to  the  purchase  accounts. 
In  this  manner  the  ledger  will  show  the  amount  of  unpaid  bills 
at  the  first  of  each  month,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
of  a  purchase  ledger  and  a  separate  disbursement  record  is 
avoided. 

This  arrangement  was  possible  in  this  particular  case  because 
it  was  desired  to  distribute  the  charges  to  the  various  inventory 
accounts  only  when  the  bills  were  actually  paid,  instead  of  when 
the   invoices   were   received. 
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Usually,  however,  a  purchase  journal  is  used,  as  this  allows 
the  proper  distributions  to  be  made  to  the  works  ledger  accounts 
more  promptly  and  also  provides  a  daily  balance  of  unpaid 
bills  if  necessary.  When  a  purchase  journal  is  used  a  cash  book 
replaces  the  voucher  and  cash  received  registers. 

DEPRECIATION 

Depreciation    is   written   off   monthly   by   charging   the    works 

ledger  controlling  account  and  crediting  reserve  for  depreciation. 

The  credit  balance  in  the  reserve  for  depreciation  account  will 

be  carried  from  year  to  year  as  a  deduction  from  fixed  assets. 

When  any  machiner>^  is  sold  or  scrapped  this  account  should  be 

credited   with   the  amount   written   off   to   date   upon   the  article 

disposed  of. 

MONTHLY    STATEMEINTS 

The  following  statements  should  be  made  up  each  month : 
financial  statement ;  factory  ledger  balance  sheet ;  loss  and  gain 
statement ;  analysis  of  commercial  expense ;  analysis  of  factory 
expense ;  graphic  records. 

These  statements  are  made  in  comparative  monthly  form, 
showing  the  results  of  operations  month  by  month,  an  extra 
column  being  provided  for  yearly  totals  and  final  results  after 
closing  the  books.  The  accounts  appear  on  tlie  ledger  in  exactly 
the  same  order  in  which  the  items  appear  on  the  statements,  and 
the  mechanical  work  of  taking  off  the  statement  is  very  simple. 

Following  are  a  few  brief  suggestions  on  the  use  of  these 
statements  after  they  are  submitted  to  the  executives : 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

This  statement  lists  the  assets  in  order  of  their  availability 
and  liabilities  in  order  of  their' priority  with  sub-totals  showing 
the  totals  of  current  liabilities  and  current  assets. 

A  comparison  of  the  current  liabilities  with  the  current  assets 
available  to  meet  them  gives  a  veiT.-  valuable  insight  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  business,  and  if  carefully  watched  from 
month  to  month,  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  arranging  to  take 
advantage  of  cash  discounts  and  in  avoiding  the  payment  of 
excessive  interest  charges. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  will  indicate  exactly  where 
the  working  capital  is  invested  and  will  serve  as  a  check  upon 
investing  too  much  capital  in  raw  material  and  inventories. 

FACTOHY  LEDGER  BALANCE   SHEET 

This  statement  shows  the  details  of  the  inventories  which  are 
summarized  on  the  financial  statement.  It  should  be  carefully 
watched  with  the  following  ideas  in  mind  ; 

(a)  The  amounts  of  the  various  inventories  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  practical  in  order  to  prevent  overbuying  and  tying 
up  working  capital  unnecessarily. 

(b)  The  amounts  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  actual 
amount  of  materials  in  the  plant  as  any  variation  between  the 
physical  and  book  inventories  must  result  from  an  error  in  the 
cost  figures  which  should  be  investigated  and  corrected. 

The  work-in-process  accounts  particularly  should  be  watched 
and  a  comparison  made  between  the  proportion  of  material, 
labor  and  burden  in  process,  from  month  to  month.  Charges 
to  these  accounts  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  if  material  requi- 
sitions are  properly  handled.  Any  variation  must,  therefore, 
come  from  an  error  in  crediting  these  accounts  with  the  cost  of 
shipments,  and  must  therefore  reflect  an  error  in  the  cost  of 
figures.  If  the  book  inventory  exceeds  the  physical  inventory, 
it  is  evident  that  the  credits  have  been  too  small.  That  is,  the 
cost  of  shipments  have  been  figured  too  low  and  the  profit  as 
shown  by  the  books  is  too  high.  If  the  physical  inventory  is 
greater  than  that  shown  by  the  books,  cost  of  shipments  have 
been  figured  too  high  and  the  actual  profits  are  in  excess  of 
those  shown  on  the   books  and   statements. 

The  division  of  these  work-in-process  accounts  into  material, 
labor  and  burden  facilitates  the  location  of  errors.  Unabsorbed 
or  overapplicd  burden   should   show  only  a  small  balance.     The 


continued  accumulation  of  any  large  amount  under  any  one  of 
these  headings  indicates  a  necessity  of  changing  the  burden  rate. 

PHOFIT   AND   LOSS    STATEMENT 

This  statement  is  self-explanatory  and  affords  a  monthly  com- 
parison of  sales,  cost  of  sales,  operative  profit  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  income  and  expenditure.  The  proportion  of  profits  to 
sales  gives  a  check  upon  the  relative  sales  in  profitable  lines. 
The  amount  of  job  discount  allowed  should  also  be  watched  and 
kept  as  low  as  practical. 

EXPENSE   STATEMENTS 

The  monthly  expense  as  shown  by  these  statements  should  be 
carefully  compared,  both  in  detail  and  total,  with  that  shown  for 
previous  months.  Any  material  variations  should  be  noted  and 
investigated.  The  amounts  shown  on  these  statements  represent 
an  outlay  for  intangible  items  and  any  reduction  or  saving 
which  may  be  effected  is  clear  profit. 

GRAPHIC   REPORTS 

A  series  of  graphic  reports  should  also  be  put  in  operation, 
showing  in  graphic  form  the  productive  and  non-productive  labor 
and  bonus  for  each  department.  These  reports  should  be  watched 
from  month  to  month,  noting  the  relation  of  productive  and 
non-productive  labor,  and  the  relation  between  the  monthly  pro- 
ductive labor  and  bonus  earned.  From  an  inspection  of  these 
reports  a  very  good  idea  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  various 
departments   may  .be   obtained. 

UTILITY    OF    COSTS 

The  preparation  of  these  costs  requires  but  one  cost  clerk  in 
addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  planning  department.  This  is 
made  possible  through  the  unification  of  production  and  cost 
records.  In  other  words,  the  function  of  the  control  exerted  by 
the  planning  department  not  only  endeavors  to  control  effectively 
the  operation  of  the  plant,  but  obtains  its  necessary  production 
records  in  such  a  manner  lliat  a  basis  for  costs  is  furnished  with- 
out the  expense  of  accumulating. additional  special  records. 

Occasionally,  where  the  operation  of  the  plan  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  check,  and  control,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  costs 
not  by  orders,  but  to  obtain  the  labor  cost  by  operations.  The 
job  time  cards  are  sorted  by  parts  and  operation  and  for  each 
part  of  a  unit  of  product  a  direct  labor  cost  accumulation  card 
is  used.  The  total  number  of  parts  handled  on  each  operation  is 
divided  into  the  total  cost  of  performing  this  operation,  as  shown 
on  the  job  time  cards  and  posted  against  the  proper  operation 
as  listed  on  the  form.  This  is  very  valuable  as  a  basis  for  com- 
paring the  cost  of  operations  monthly,  and  reflects  the  efliciency 
of  operation  of  the  factory  as  a  whole  better  than  when  these 
operational  efiiciencies  are  split  up  and  recorded  by  others. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  total  unit  cost  by  operations 
is  listed  on  the  front  of  tlie  total  cost  per  unit  form,  the  operations 
being  listed  in  the  proper  column  and  the  necessary  burden  and 
miscellaneous  department  items  of  labor  accumulated  irato  the 
total.  On  the  reverse  of  the  form  the  total  cost  of  material  is 
obtained.  It  should  be  noted  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  covering  the  fluctuation  of  rubber  cost  on  this  form,  either 
because  of  changes  in  price  or  variations  in  waste  percentage. 

In  either  case,  that  is,  whether  costs  are  collected  by  orders 
or  by  operations,  the  cost  figures  should  be  analyzed  to  reflect 
not  only  true  cost  for  the  determination  of  selling  prices  as  well 
as  monthly  financial  statements,  but  to  reflect  operating  effi- 
ciency. .^ny  increase  in  material  cost  on  an  item  should  be  an- 
alyzed to  determine  whether  it  is  due  to  market  fluctuation  or 
to  inefficient  utilization  of  material.  .Ml  labor  cost  increases 
should  also  be  traced  down  to  the  operation  and,  when  possible 
to  the  operative  responsible,  and  steps  taken  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. In  general,  costs  should  be  a  lever  to  control  the  effec- 
tuality of  a  business  rather  than  a  history  of  past  performances 
and  positive  constructive  action  should  be  taken  that  will  stimu- 
late production  and  make  it  cost   less. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Tire  Flaps 


Cameron    Slitting    and 
Machine, 


Rewinding 


TIRE  flaps  were  originated  to  meet  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  inner  tube  of  a  pneumatic  tire  against  injury  in  service, 
from   chafing   on    rim,   tread   or   beads   and    from   pinching 
caused  by  flexing  of  the  tire  walls. 

Reliners  are  similar  to  tire  flaps  in  construction,  but  generally 
are  wider  and  thicker.  They  are  formed  to  fit  between  the  casing 
and  inner  tube  against  the  tread  side  instead  of  the  rim  side. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Tire  flaps  and  reliners  are  of  laminated  construction  consisting 
of  rubberized  plies  of  fabric  built  up  in  stepped  widths.  Thus 
the  flap  is  thick  at  the 
center  and  thin  at  the 
edges,  which  permits 
it  to  be  readily  molded 
with  crescent-shaped 
cross-section. 

Referring  especially 
to  tire  flaps,  the  con- 
cave side  practically 
affords  a  continuation 
of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tire  casing  and  ac- 
commodates the  shape 
of  the  inflated  tube, 
while  its  opposite  con- 
vex surface  is  molded 
to  seat  comfortably 
on  the  tread  surface 
of  the  rim  between  the 

tire  beads.    The  edges  of  the  flap  or  reliner  are  sufficiently  thin 
and  pliable  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tube  by  chafing. 

MATERIAL    FOR    FLAPS 

The  material  commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  tire  flaps 
is  light-weight  flat  duck,  osnaburg,  sheeting  or  combinations  of 
ihese.  Sometimes  cotton  flannel  is  employed  as  a  facing  on  the 
inner-tube  side.  The  number  of  plies  is  usually  four  or  five. 
The  inner  plies  are,  of  course,  friction-coated  on  both  sides,  while 
those  forming  the  outer  surfaces  are  frictioned  on  one  side  only. 
The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  ordinarily  two-ply  by  the  union  of 
the  fabric  layers  of  the  outer  surfaces.  In  such  case  the  flap 
has  a  plain  cut  edge.  Better  grades  are  finished  on  the  edges 
by  folding  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  ply  from  the  inner 
lube  side  onto  the  opposite  side. 

HAND-MADE   FLAPS 

Flap  production  has  probably  advanced  more  rapidly  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  than  any  other  feature  in  tire  manufac- 
turing. Previously  it  was  thought  necessary  to  build  flaps  singly 
on  a  concave  drum,  laying  up  the  plies  in  rotation  by  hand.  This 
construction  was  known  as  the  "endless  type."  The  method  was 
gradually  improved  by  home-made  devices,  making  use  of 
wringer  rollers  to  pull  the  several  plies  from  spindles.  The 
wringer  rollers  also  pressed  the  plies  together,  uniting  them  by 
the  adhesive  quality  of  the  friction.  The  hand-built  flap  was  gen- 
erally cured  in  a  press  of  the  general  design  of  ordinary  platen 
presses,  except  that  the  face  plates  were  so  shaped  as  to  give  the 
cross-sectional  curve  to  the  flap.  The  defects  of  this  method  of 
curing  were  high  cost  per  flap,  due  to  slowness  of  production, 
and  failure  to  impart  to  the  flap  the  transsectional  curve  needed 
to  perfect  the  proper  shape  of  the  finished  goods. 

MACHINE-MADE  FLAPS 

Machine  processes  have  generally  superseded  hand  methods  in 
flap   production,    permitting  them   to   be   run    off    in    continuous 


lengths  at  high  speed.  Various  machines  are  employed  for  the 
purpose,  namely:  slitting  and  rewinding,  flap  building,  flap  meas- 
uring and  cutting,  and  drum   filling   machines. 

Rolls  of  adhesive  friction-coated  fabric  in  liners  as  received 
from  the  friction  calender,  with  intcrliner  of  plain  separating 
sheeting,  are  delivered  to  a  slitting  and  rewinding  machine.  This 
is  provided  with  adjustable  circular  knives  by  which  the  fabric  is 
cut  to  precise  widths,  thence  passing  on  through  the  rewinding 
device  which  separates  and  accurately  winds  the  strips  into  in- 
dividual rolls  ready  for  making  up  in  the  flap-building  machine. 

FLAP-BUILDING  MACHINE 

In  general  design  the  flap-building  machine  is  similar  to  a  belt- 
folding  machine.  It  consists  of  two  small  calenders,  the  first  of 
which  strips  tlie  fabric  from  the  rolls  mounted  on  spindles  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  rolls  of  ply  stock  are  arranged  on  the  spindles  so  that  the 
different  widths  are  delivered  for  lamination  in  proper  sequence 
and  are  faced  on  both  sides  by  single-coated  plies. 

PROCESS  OF  BUILDING  FLAPS 

.^s  the  plies  leave  the  spindles  they  run  through  a  set  of  guides, 
each  ply  of  the  flap  passing  through  a  separate  guide  in  order  that 
all  may  register  accurately  as  they  unite  in  the  laminated  strip. 
From  the  guides  the  flap  enters  the  first  set  of  pressing  rollers. 
This  set  of  rollers  also  pulls  the  various  plies  from  the  stock 
rolls.  Between  the  first  set  and  second  set  of  rollers  is  placed  a 
folding  device  that  turns  over  the  edges  of  the  flap.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  folded-edge  flap  is  that  the  rough  edges  of  the  nar- 
rower plies  are  covered  and  thus  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
inner  tube.     It  also  improves  the  appearance  of  the  flap. 

From  the  folding  device  the  flap  enters  the  second  set  of  press- 
ing rollers  which  rolls  down  the  fold.     The  top  roller  is  rubber- 


Ue-\ter  Flap  Building  Machine. 

covered  to  accommodate  the  various  thicknesses  due  to  the  plies 
varying  in  width  and  equalize  the  pressure  across  the  flap. 

From  the  second  set  of  rollers  the  flap  is  drawn  over  a  breaker 
drum,  and  wound  on  the  detachable  curing  drum  underneath  ths 
machine.  The  curing  drum  is  friction-driven,  so  that  its  speed  is 
much  faster  than  that  of  the  machine.  This  allows  the  flap  to 
be  pulled  into  the  drums  very  tightly  and  conform  closely  to  the 
curvature  of  the  drum.     Each  drum  as  it  fills  up  with  stock  is 
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taken  from  the  machine  and  wrapped  witli  strips  of  wet  cloth  to 
protect  the  top  tlap  from  the  steam  while  curing. 

The  advantages  of  curini;  Haps  in  drums  are  numerous.  First 
the  flap  is  given  both  curves  in  one  operation,  thus  insuring  that 
^he  llap  will  exactly  tit  the  rim  and  tire.  Second,  on  the  average 
curing  drums  approximately  50  llaps  can  be  cured  at  one  time. 
The  average  drum  is  about  three  inches  in  width,  which  permits 
many  drums  to  be  placed  in  a  vulcauizer  in  the  same  heat. 

The  flap-making  machine  is  driven  by  a  direct-connected  one- 
horse-power  motor  or  from  an  overhead  shaft  and  is  speeded  to 
produce  6,000  feet  of  flap  per  hour,  cither  four  or  five  ply. 

CURING    DRUMS 

The  curing  drums  upon  which  tlie  flap  as  produced  by  the  build- 
ing machine  is  received  are  built  of  steel.  They  are  so  con- 
structed, as  shown  in  the  illustration,  that  they  give  the  proper 
curves  to  the  flap,  thus  insuring  its  fittin.s;  the  tube  as  well  as  the 

tire. 

The  drums  are  about  30  inches  in  dianioti-r.  divided  into  sec- 
tions  through   the  center  and   held   togcthor   with  thumb   screws. 


Dexter  Flap  Lurinx.  Drums 

This  feature  provides  for  greater  ease  in  handling  the  strips  of 
flap  stock  after  curing,  without  unreeling. 


THE   OLDEST  PIECE  OF  RUBBER   IN   THE  WORLD 

The  extensive  use  of  rubber  is  so  decidedly  a  development  of 
later  years  that  we  are  prone  to  consider  it  a  substance  of  com- 
paratively recent  discovery.  History  refutes  this,  however,  as 
Columbus,  during  his  second  visit  to  the  new  world  in  1493-96, 
saw  the  natives  of  Haiti  playing  a  game  wTth  balls  of  "gum,"  and 
it  is  also  recorded  that  natives  of  Mexico  played  with  rubber  balls 
at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  emigration  from  Europe. 

The  oldest  piece  of  manufactured  rubber  in  the  world,  in  the 
belief  of  Francis  E.  Lloyd,  professor  of  botany  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  was  discovered  in  December, 
1909,  in  some  excavations  for  a  dam  near  Sasco,  Arizona.  While 
digging  in  an  off-wash  from  an  adjacent  mountain,  an  earthenware 
jar  was  uncovered  three  feet  lielow  the  surface,  in  which  lay  a  ball 
of  rubber  together  with  some  stone  implements  recognized  by 
archeologists  as  belonging  to  the  older  prehistoric  ruins  of  the 
country.  The  ball  is  shrunken,  with  cracked,  hard  surfaces  in- 
crusted  with  a  sort  of  light  buflf-colored  plaster.  The  cut  surfaces 
are  black  and  show  a  definite  banding.  The  interior  looks  and 
feels  like  a  quite  good  sample  of  ordinary  crude  rubber.     Sur- 


rounding this  is  a  dark  shiny  band,  tacky  and  apparently  resinous. 
Bubbles  of  air  can  be  seen  scattered  in  the  mass  of  still  preserved 
rubber. 

The  origin  of  this  ancient  plaything;  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
.■\s  it  was    fuuiul   in  a   rt'cion   similar   In   that   in   which   guayule 


/>p Ml  (It (en 

.•\  Prehij^toric  Rubber  Ball 

rubber  is  produced,  it  may  be  that  substance.  It  may  even  have 
come  by  devious  ways  from  far  away  South  .\merica.  But  what- 
ever its  origin  the  rubber  has  stood  the  tests  of  lime  almost  as 
immutably  as  stone. 


SOME    MICROSECTIONS    CUT    FROM    VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ARTICLES' 

By  Harlan  A.  Depew  and  I.  R.  Ruby" 

IT  has  long  been  recognized  that  pigments  for  use  in  rubber 
work  should  consist  of  very  fine  particles. 

Microscopic  work  done  in  this  laboratory  on  pigments  in  lin- 
.seed  oil. and  other  paint  vehicles  has  shown  that  fine  particles 
tend  to  exist  as  flocculates.  In  certain  vehicles  this  flocculation 
is  largely  or  entirely  overcome.  In  the  case  of  water  suspensions, 
as  well  as  of  paints,  the  physical  properties  of  a  deflocculated 
and  a  flocculated  suspension  dififer  greatly. 

Carr\ing  the  suspension  analogj-  still  further  to  the  very  much 
more  viscous  (properly,  plastic)  medium,  rubljer,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  dispersion  and  flocculation  of  pigments  play 
important  parts  in  determining  the  physical  properties  of  com- 
liounded  rubber. 

Attempts  to  detcnninc  the  dispersion  of  pigments  in  com- 
pounded rubber  by  reflected  light  have  failed,  because  with  the 
high  magnifying  powers  necessary  to  see  the  individual  par- 
ticles of,  for  example,  zinc  oxide  or  carbon  black,  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  surface  is  entirely  too  weak,  particularly  where  the 
reflecting  properties  of  the  medium  and  the  suspended  pigment 
are  close.  Our  success  with  transmitted  light  in  water  and  oil 
suspensions  pointed  to  tiiis  method  of  illumination  for  the  ex- 
amination  of  compounded   rubber. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  cutting  sufficiently  thin  sec- 
tions of  vulcanized  rubber,  owing  to  its  elasticity  and  toughness, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rubber  highly  compounded  with  zinc 
oxide  or  carbon  black,  where  the  thickness  must  not  exceed  one 
A.'  In  less  highly  compounded  matter  the  section  can  be  20  i^ 
thick,  or  even  thicker.  The  elasticity'  can  be  destroyed  by  im- 
mersing in  liquid  air,  but  this  makes  the  sample  too  hard  to  cut. 
.\ccordingly,  the  rubber  must  be  frozen  to  an  extent  just  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  its  elasticity  and  yet  not  make  it  too  hard. 


'Rcart  before  the  RnWicr  Division  of  tlie  American  C'liemical  Society, 
Cliicago,    Illinois,    Scptcmher   6-10.    1920. 

^Research  Laboratory  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co..  Palmerton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"One   n  equals    1/1000-millimetrr. 
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PREPARING    SECTIONS 

The  method  finally  developed  consists  in  freezing  the  rnbber 
by  expansion  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  stage  of  an  ordinary 
Spencer  microtome.  The  sample  is  held  tight  on  the  stage  by 
means  of  a  watcr-glycerol  solution  (90  :  10)  which,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  white  mass.     This  solution  is  used  because  it  docs 


Kig.  3  contains  ahuninium  flake.  The  grain  is  shown  very 
decidedly,  and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  believe  that  the  tensile  strength 
and  elongation   will    vary   according  to   the  direction  of  testing. 

Fig.  4  shows   whiting. 

Fig.  5  is  iron  oxide.  It  is  well  dispersed  but  contains  many 
large    particles. 

l'"ig.   6   was   litharge   when   introduced   and   should   have   shown 
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Fig.  3 


not  become  very  brittle  at  the  low  temperatures.  The  carbon 
dio.xide  does  not  cool  the  sample  to  a  sufficiently  low  tempera- 
ture, and  a  surface  flash  cooling  is  given  by  liquid  air.  The 
liquid  air  can  be  obtained  at  a  convenient  liquid  air  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  transported  without  difficulty  in  an  "Icy-Hot" 
bottle,  which  will  keep  liquid  air  for  several  days.  The  liquid 
air  may  be  ejected  very  satisfactorily  from  the  bottle  by  intro- 
ducing carefully  a  one-hole  rubber  stopper  through  which  a  glass 
tube  about  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter  is  passed  into  the  bottle.  The 
pressure  developed  by  the  continual  evaporation  will  force  a 
stream  of  the  liquid  out,  which  can  be  directed  on  the  sample. 
A  very  small  amotnit  will   freeze  the  sample  sufficiently. 


clear   centered    particles    when    in    focus,    but    the    particles    have 
become   black,  due  to  a   surface   coating   of  sulphide. 

Fig.  7  is  a  well-known  while  tread  with  magnesia  as  an  accel- 
erator. Chunks  of  magnesia  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
uniform  distribution  of  the  zinc  oxide.  The  individual  particles 
of  zinc  oxide  do  not  show  up  well  except  near  the  edge,  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  section  which  was  necessary  to  show  the 
large  particles  of  magnesia. 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  from  a  widely  advertised  composition  sole 
bought  from  a  shoe  repairman.  It  shows  iron  oxide  used  in 
coloring,  zinc  oxide  used  in  reinforcing,  and  fiber  used  for  stif- 
fening The  photograph  is  poor,  but  the  section  can  be  seen 
more  distinctly  by   direct   observation   with   the  microscope. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  zinc  oxide  tread   with  a  very  small  amount  of 
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Fig.   7 


Fig.    8 


The  section  is  then  cut  with  the  knife.  Raising  the  stage  is 
best  controlled  by  hand.  The  thin  section  is  mounted  in  Canada 
Ijalsam  on  a  microscope  slide  and  preferably  examined  visually  at 
1,500  diameters,  using  a  Zeiss  2-mm.  apochromatic  oil-immersion 
lens.  For  photographing,  sharper  negatives  are  obtained  at  800 
diameters. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  Fig.  1  zinc  oxide  is  shown  uniformly  dispersed  in  rubber. 
.\  typical  triplet  crystal  can  be  noted  and  also  the  grain  in  the 
rubber  in  the  direction  of  working  is  shown  by  the  definite  aline- 
ment  of  the  needle-shaf)ed  crystals. 

In  Fig.  2  a  good  lithoponc  is  shown  very  well  dispersed. 


lampblack  to  give  a  gray  color.  The  lampblack  is  badly  floc- 
culated. 

I'ig.   10  shows  a  poorly  dispersed  carbon  black. 

Fig.  11  shows  a  well-dispersed  carbon  black  together  with 
zinc   oxide. 

Fig.  12  a  section  from  the  sidewall  containing  zinc  oxide  and 
whiting. 

Fig.  13  a  section  of  a  cushion  from  a  tire  showing  reclaimed 
rubber  and  a  small  amount  of  zinc  oxide. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Microscopic  examination  affords  the  following  possibilities : 
(1)   A  knowledge  of  the  dispersion  of  the  pigment  in  rubber 
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which  will  tell  a  good  deal  about  the  quality  of  the  product 
Flocculated  pigment  readily  accounts  for  many  difficulties  other- 
wise inexplicable.  Among  these  is  the  heating  tip  of  tire  treads 
heavily  compounded  with  carbon  black. 

(2)  A  help  in   the  analysis  of  rubber  goods  by  showing  the 
compounding  ingredients  used,  such  as   reclaimed  rubber,  fiber. 


The  compounds  were  aged  in  an  air  bath  at  70  degrees  C. 
Tires,  however,  heat  from  internal  friction  while  running,  and 
this  temperature  is  often  exceeded.  In  solid  tires,  in  fact,  the 
temperature  at  times  exceeds  100  degrees  C. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  compounds  after  aging  are 
tabulated  in  Table  II. 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  11 


Fig.  12 


Fig.  13 


and  pigment.  In  the  case  of  the  pigment,  it  may  even  be  pos- 
sible to  learn  its  source,  because  the  same  pigment  made  accord- 
ing to  different  processes  varies  greatly  in  shape  and  size.  Chem- 
ical analysis  shows  no  difference  between  blanc  fixe  and  ground 
barytes,  but  the  microscope  tells  at  once. 

Most  work  of  this  character  is  done  by  direct  observation  under 
the  microscope''without  the  trouble  of  photographing.  By  exam- 
ining the  slide  with  colored  light,  increased  contrast  is  shown  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  planned  to  make  observations  with  polarized 
light,  which  should  open  a  wide  field  for  further  investigation 
and  for  identification  of  the  pigments.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  staining  of  the  section  will  bring  out  particles  which 
would  otherwise  be  invisible,  as,  for  instance,  glue.* 


Table  II — Physical  Properties  of  the  Compounds  on  Aging  at  70*   C. 


*\V.    E.  Wiegand,  Canadi.in  Chemical  Journal,  4    (1920).   160. 


THE  AGING  OF  CERTAIN  RUBBER  COMPOUNDS' 
By  I.  R.  Ruby  and  Harlan  A.  Depew^ 

THERE  has  been  much  discussion  relative  to  the  merits  of  car- 
bon black  and  zinc  oxide  treads  for  automobile  tires.  The 
outstanding  objection  to  the  black  tread  tire  is  that,  although  in 
the  beginning  it  wears  comparatively  v/ell,  it  later  chips  away  at 
an  accelerated  rate. 

Three  compounds.  A,  B  and  C,  were  prepared  and  investigated 
for  the  study  of  this  problem.  Table  I  gives  their  composition 
by  weight  and  by  volume.  These  compounds  are  typical  fast- 
curing  tread  compounds,  with  the  exception  of  A,  which  contains 
a  low  percentage  of  pigment.  Treads  in  which  XX  red  zinc 
oxide  is  the  only  pigment  generally  carry  55  to  58  per  cent  of 
zinc  oxide  instead  of  only  46  per  cent,  as  in  this  case.  There  is 
no  appreciable  difference  in  aging,  however,  between  compounds 
containing  46  and  58  per  cent  zinc  oxide,  as  shown  by  evidence 
not  included  in  this  report. 

Table    I — Composition   of    Compounds 

, By  Weight ^  , By  Volume > 

.■\             B  C  A             B  C 

First   latex  rubber 92  92  92  100  lOO  100 

Sulphur     S.S           5.5  5.5  2.67         2.67  2.67 

Hexamrthylene   tetramine 1.5           1.4  1.4  1.38         1.25  1.25 

XX  red   zinc  oxide 84  98  22  15.0         17.5  4.0 

Carbon    black 25  . .             . .  14.5 

Lithopone    20  . .  . .               5.0 

'Read  before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
CbicaKO.  Illinois.   Scptrmbcr  6-10,   1920. 

•Research  Laboratory  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  Palmerton, 
PennsyWania. 
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It  appears  that  the  compound  containing  lithopone  ages  some- 
what less  satisfactorily  than  a  straight  XX  red  zinc  oxide  com- 
pound. The  carbon  black  compound  is  much  inferior  to  the  others 
on  the  basis  of  tensile  strength  and  elongation  on  aging.  This 
is  especially  serious  when  it  is  reaHzed  that,  as  the  percentage 
of  carbon  black  in  a  tread  compound  increases,  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  internal  friction  increases  faster  than  a  linear  function. 

The  test  specimens  were  about  0.17-inch  thick,  and  accordingly 
the  tensile  strength  and  elongation  did  not  record  an  interesting 
hardening  on  the  surface  as  fully  as  thinner  specimens  would 
have  done.  This  hardening  penetrated  about  0.03  inch  in  16  days. 
The  rubber  compounded  with  carbon  black  showed  deep  surface 
cracks  from  this  effect  by  bending  the  rubber.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  this  surface  hardening  in  the  case  of  compounds  A  and 
B.  This  particular  hardening  is  probably  responsible  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  accelerated  wear 'of  a  black  tread  tire 
with  time,  the  hard  surface  being  continually  cracked  and  torn 
away  by  road  abrasion. 

The  cause  is  uncertain,  but  appears  to  be  oxidation.  The  ab- 
sorptive power  of  carbon  for  oxygen  has  long  been  recognized 
and  it  may  be  reasoned  that  carbon  black  acts  as  a  catalyst  and 
oxidizes  the  soft  rubber  to  hard  rubber. 


Rubber  to  the  value  of  f  16,551  was  exported  from  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda  in  1919,  as  against  £\4,026  in  the 
preceding  year. 
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CONTROLLING  CHIMNEY   LOSSES  TO   SAVE  FUEL 

THE  rubber  manufacturer  who  congratulates  himself  on  his 
economical  management  is  distinctly  shocked  when  reminded 
that  while  he  may  be  saving  at  the  spigot  he  is  wasting  at  the 
bung-hole.  Yet  such  a  blow  to  the  pride  of  many  a  manufac- 
turer was  delivered  by  one  of  the  foremost  combustion  engineers 


Where  the  Heat  Goes  in  the  Average  Botler  Plant 


of  America,'  in  an  address  on  "Saving  Fuel  by  Controlling  Chim- 
ney Losses,"  read  before  the  Fuel  Section  of  the  1920  National 
Exposition  of  Chemical   Industries  in   New   York. 

Not  that  the  average  rubber  manufacturer  has  been  unaware 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  latent  heat  in  coal,  which 
latter  commodity  is  getting  perceptibly  scarcer  as  well  as  dearer, 
is  lost  in  ordinary  furnace  combustion.  He  has  known  it  quite 
well  and  has  tried  his  best,  with  good  boiler  equipment  and 
trained  firemen,  to  minimize  such  loss.  But  what  he  has  not 
sufficiently  realized  is  the  large  e.xtent  of  the  loss,  not  merely  in 
smoke,  which  seldom  exceeds  one  per  cent  of  the  loss  through 
the  stack,  but  in  the  other  products  of  combustion,  the  total 
wastage  in  this  way  ranging  often  up  to  40  and  even  50  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  used.  The  most  conservative  estimate  of  government 
investigators"  is  that  out  of  100  tons  of  coal  burned  under  fac- 
tory boilers,  the  heat  of  35  tons  is  entirely  lost  in  the  flue  gases. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  boiler  plants  equipped  with  the  latest 
scientific  devices  for  controlling  heat  loss,  the  wastage  is  re- 
duced to  as  low  as  20  per  cent. 

Coming  as  another  surprise  to  many  having  to  do  with  steam 
production  is  the  noted  engineer's  contention  that  atmospheric 
oxygen — or  fresh  air — must  not  be  fed  freely  to  the  burning  coal 
to  get  the  most  nearly  perfect  combustion,  and  incidentally  the 
utmost  heat.  Indeed,  firemen  are  shown  how  excess  air  plainly' 
dilutes  the  heat  and  overtaxes  the  temperature  possibilities  of  the 
furnace.  Nor  do  many  firemen  realize  that  in  burning  a  ton 
of  coal  of  average  fineness  they  use  up  a  column  of  air  a  foot 
square  and  three  miles  high.  Often  conscientious  enough  in 
handling  coal,  they  could  serve  their  employers  better  were  they 
more  economical  in  handling  that  which  costs  nothing  at  all — 
fresh  air. 

Shorn  of  technical  terminology,  the  simple  chemistry  of  efficient 
coal  combustion  in  boiler  plants  is  that  the  most  important  fur- 
nace product  (apart  from  the  heat  itself)  is  carbonic  acid  gas, 
i.e.,  carbon  dioxide  or  COj ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this 
gas  that  is  produced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed, the  more  certain  it  is  that  the  coal  user  is  getting  the 
maximum  of  heat  from  his  fuel.  Overaeration — in  other  words, 
too  much  draft — means  the  carrying  off  of  the  carbon  in  the 
coal  before  it  is  perfectly  oxidized,  and  hence  low  COj  percentage ; 
while  underaeration  means  semioxidation  or  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  carbon  and  the  resultant  production  of  too  much  carbon 


monoxide,  CO,  the  familiar  poison  gas  of  ill-ventilated  stoves. 
The  ideal  condition  is  where  the  production  of  COj  is  21  per 
cent  of  tile  fine  gases  anil  exactly  equals  the  21  per  cent  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  passed  through  the  coal.  Forty  per  cent  of 
excess  air  will  reduce'  the  COi  content  to  15  per  cent,  100  per 
cent  excess  will  bring  it  down  to  10.5  per  cent,  and  a  200  per 
cent  excess  to  7  per  cent. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  the  installing  of  a  plain- 
reading  CO,  gage  on  the  boiler  front  to  guide  the 
firemen,  and  a  CO.  recording  meter  in  the  engineer's 
office  to  give  daily  charts  checking  up  the  firemen's 
work.  It  is  said  that  with  such  devices  to  observe 
CO,  production  and  graduate  air  supply,  excess  loss 
of  heat  can  be  controlled  in  99  out  of  every  100 
cases,  and  that  such  instruments  afford  a  practically 
unfailing  index  to  proper  draft  regulation,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  due  pracaution  be  taken  to 
prevent  air  infiltration  through  the  brick  furnace 
setting,  that  firebeds  be  kept  within  suitable  thickness, 
etc.  In  24-hour  tests  made  recently  in  a  small  New 
England  plant,  where  the  firenjen  had  probably  never 
heard  of  COj  before  but  who  willingly  regulated 
their  work  according  to  the  COj  production  in- 
dicator, an  immediate  saving  in  coal  of  9.9  per  cent 
was  readilv  demonstrated. 


COTTON    FIRE  HOSE   IGNITED   UNDER   TEST 

Several  weeks  ago,  engineers  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  were  testing  a  powerful  motor  fire  pump,  to  which 
was  attached  a  new  length  of  double-jacket  rubber-lined  cotton 
hose.  The  pump  was  operated  at  capacity,  with  the  hose  outlet 
reduced  to  one-third  the  usual  size  and  the  water  passing  at  an 
angle  from  the  engine  to  the  hose,  striking  a  spot  in  the  hose 
about  eight  inches  from  the  engine  coupling.  Under  these  con- 
ditions heat,  due  to  friction,  was  generated  sufficient  to  ignite  the 
cotton  jackets   and   cause  actual   flame. 

By  request  of  Fire  Commissioner  John  R.  Murphy,  an  investi- 
gation of  this  occurrence  was  conducted  by  Professor  Augustus 
H.  Gill  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  whose  report 
to  the  Commissioner  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows : 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  samples  shows  that  the  fire  took 
place  between  the  two  cotton  casings.  Further  examination  reveals 
the  fact  that  on  each  side  of  the  burnt  hole  the  casing  is  very 
severely  chafed.  This  chafing,  coming  from  the  vibration  pro- 
duced in  the  hose  by  the  pumping,  was  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to 
produce  great  heat  and  finally  active  combustion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cotton  casing  of  the  hose  is  not  as  closely  woven  as  it 
should  be,  as  is  the  case  with  certainly  one  other  make  of  fire 
hose.  It  would  seem  that  the  tension  on  the  cords  in  the  process 
of  weaving  was  not  sufficiently  high. 

I  have  not  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  rubber  lining  to  as- 
certain the  percentage  of  free  sulphur,  for  I  cannot  see  how  this 
would  be  material.  The  sulphur  here  is  finely  scattered  through- 
out the  rubber  lining  and  does  not  occur  in  pockets  or  lumps. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  was  due 
to  excessive  friction  between  the  cotton  casings  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  hose  in  service. 


ACID    FORMED    IN    FIRE    HOSE^ 

Several  years  ago  considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  various 
New  England  city  fire  departments  because  of  the  presence  of  acid 
found  in  lengths  of  fire  hose  which  had  been  suspended  on  racks 
while  partially  filled  with  water.  The  technical  work  involved 
in  a  thorough  and  complete  research  on  this  matter  was  turned 
over  to  the  chemical  department  of  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories. Tests  have  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year  under 
two  distinct  divisions.  One  was  the  practical  aspect  in  which 
commercial  full  length  samples  of  fire  hose  were  used,  and  the 
other  the  laboratory  investigation  done  on  a  situll  scale  with 
various  rubber  compounds  and  ingredients. 


'F   F.  UehlinR,  combustion  engineer.  New  York  City. 
Technical  paper  No.  205,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 


*  r-abo'atories*    Data.    Vol.    1.    November. 
Laboratories.    Chicago,    Illinois. 
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Sufficient  results  were  obtained  to  indicate  that  sulpiniric  acid 
is  generated  in  varying  amounts,  and  endeavor  is  now  being 
made  to  explain  scientitkally  how  this  acid  is  formed,  where  it 
is  formed,  what  causes  contribute  to  its  formation,  what  dele- 
terious eflfects  it  exerts  upon  the  hose,  and  what  remedies  can  be 
suggested  to  prevent  its  formation  or  nullify  its  action.  The 
research  program  may  require  a  year's  work  before  the  final 
answers  can  be  determined. 


HARD  RUBBER  PARTS  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

i.N  the  annals  of  up-to-date  lighting,  hard  rubber  seems  to  hold 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  If  you  descend  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  by  submarine,  there  are  lighting  elements 
stored  away  in  hard  rubber  battery  jars  that  make  this  journey 
possible.  If  perchance  you  ride  in  an  airplane,  hard  rubber 
battery  jars  still  go  with  you,  an  important  factor  in  your 
safctv   and   comfort.      If   you    prefer   to   travel    on    land    or   sea, 


The  B.   F.   iioodri^h   L 
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in  motor  boat,  automobile,  or  train,  the  storage  battery  goes 
along,  and  if  you  go  down  into  the  earth  you  will  find  it  there 
before  you,  in  the  miner's  lamp.  And  wherever  there  are  stor- 
age batteries  of  the  lead-acid  type,  there  you  will  find  hard 
rubber   battery   jars. 

Although  glass  and  porcelain  containers  are  sometimes  used, 
hard  rubber  is  a  more  frequent  choice  because  it  is  much  less 
fragile  and  also  considerably  lighter.  A  battery  constructed 
with  hard  rubber  containers  is  much  simpler  than  one  made  with 
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Battery  Covers 


lead-lined  tanks,  such  as  are  sometimes  used  in  trains,  as  the 
insulated  lining  between  the  plates  and  the  containers  is  elim- 
inated. 

JAKS 

The  main  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  hard  rubber  jars 
is  the  use  of  too  thin  walls.  For  the  various  types  of  batteries 
in  common  use,  a  prominent  company  which  has  specialized  in 
their  manufacture  for  many  years  recommends  certain  wall  thick- 
nesses as  the  minimum.  For  submarine  boat  batteries,  5/16- 
inch  walls  should  be  used ;  in  batteries  for  electric  vehicles,  in- 
dustrial trucks  and  electric  launches,  nine-plate  and  less,  3/32- 
inch  walls,  and  if  more  than  nine-plate,  }^-inch  walls  are 
recommended.  Ignition,  starting  and  lighting  batteries  for  motor 
cycles,  either  single  or  multiple  compartment,  take  also  a  hard 
rubber  container  with  J/^-inch  wall,  and  if  the  batteries  are  for 
automobiles  and  ga.soline  launches  a  wall  thickness  of  3/32-inch 
is  advised,  provided  that  compartment  jars  of  the  exposed 
type  (not  enclosed  in  another  container)  should  have  5/32-inch 
walls,  with  suitable  reinforcements  at  top  and  bottom.  Miners' 
lamp  batteries  require  }^-inch  walls.  The  addition  of  1/32-inch 
to  any  of  the  above  thicknesses  is  advised  as  a  good  investment. 
Every  hard  rubber  battery  jar  is  subjected  to  an  electrical   test 


before  shipment,  thus  guarding  against  the  slightest  defect  in  the 
marketed  product. 

COVERS 

Battery  covers  are  also   made  of  hard  rubber  but  instead  of 
being  cut   from  hard-rubber  sheet,  as  was  formerly  the  common 


'1  he  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co. 

Hard  and  Soft  Rubber  Vents 

method  of  manufacture,  they  are  now  molded.  The  best  class  of 
covers  are  vulcanized  under  great  hydraulic  pressure  and  in 
molds  that  do  not  warp  or  stretch.  This  makes  them  very 
accurate  in  dimensions  and  of  great  strength  and  superior  finish. 
They  can  be  made  accurately  to  fit  any  type  of  hard  rubber  battery 
jar. 

VENTS 

Vents  are  made  of  hard  and  soft  rubber,  according  to  use.  One 
large    rubber    company    ofifers    sixteen    styles,    accurately    made 
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Battery  Separators 


with  clean  threads  and  holes,  including  one  style  of  soft  rubber 
made  of  an  acid-resisting  compound  that  has  been  proved  suc- 
cessful against  sulphuric  acid.  Seven  styles  of  vents  are  de- 
signed for  use  with  vent  tubes  in  ignition,  starting  and  lighting 
batteries. 

separators 
In  choosing  battery  separators,   a   material   should   be   selected 
that  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  of  assembling  without  breakage. 


Ihe  B.    !■'.   Goodrich    Co. 

Ribbed  Separators 

Hard  rubber  has  just  the  right  toughness  and  is  a  superior 
material  for  this  use.  Battery  separators  made  of  hard  rubber 
by  a  reliable  manufacturer  will  retain  their  strong  but  pliable 
condition  for  a  long  period  and  will  be  very  slow  to  become 
brittle,  either  in  stock  or  in  service.  In  addition  to  all  these 
good  qualities,  hard  rubber  is  a  permanent  battery  insulator. 

Battery  separators  may  be  had  either  with  or  without  ribs  and 
with  perforations  ranging  from  16^  per  cent  to  29J/2  per  cent 
porosity,  representing  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  per- 
forations to  the  total  area.  Ribbed  separators  should  have  a 
sheet  thickness  of  1/32  inch. 
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NEW  USE  FOR  GAS  CONTAINERS 

THE  POSSIBILITY  of  usiiig  gases  extensively  in  new  processes  of 
vulcanization,  such  as  Peachey's,  at  once  suggests  storage 
containers  other  than  tanks  which  are  weighty  and  not  easily 
moved  about.  The  solution  is  the  gas  bag  made  of  rubberized 
fabric,  a  container  whose  prime  function  is  to  hold  gas  and  not 
to  lift  a  load. 

The  rubber  gas  bags  used  mi  London  buses  during  the  war. 
wlicn  motor  fuel  became  so  scarce  that  gas  was  used  in  its  place, 
demonstrated  that  this  sort  of  con- 
tainer was  entirely  practical  and,  when 
properly  constructed,  perfectly  safe. 
Needless  to  say,  the  sudden  demand 
for  these  containers  resulted  in  all 
sorts  of  flimsy  structures  being  used, 
with  disastrous  results  in  some  cases. 
The  government  formulated  rigid 
specifications  for  gas  bags,  providing 
that  two-ply  diagonally  doubled  cotton 
wigan  textile  should  be  used,  impre,u 
iiated  with  a  primary  coat  of  rubber 
and  then  proofed  with  six  coats  of 
rubber  containing  not  less  than  90  per 
cent  of  first-grade  native  or  plantation 
rubber,  the  weight  of  the  proofing  to 

be  six  ounces  per  square  yard  between  the  plies.  These  require- 
ments seem  to  have  resulted  in  a  stagnation  of  the  industry  and  the 
later  abundance  of  fuel  resulted  in  disuse  of  gas  bags. 

In  designing  fabrics  for  gas  containers,  weight  need  not  be  con- 


of  gases  used  for  vulcanizing,  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that 
the  two  gases  would  not  be  destructive  to  a  rubber  gas  bag.  .An 
inside  coating  such  as  is  used  in  gas  tubing  might  ob\«ate  troulde. 
Ijig  rubber  gas  bags  have  been  used  successfully  as  reservoirs 
in  connection  with  dirigibles.  For  companies  having  a  small  out- 
put of  gas  as  a  by-product,  cylindrical  containers,  which  can  be 
suspended  readily  in  the  average  size  room,  offer  the  logical 
means  for  handling  this  supply  of  gas.  For  laboratory  use  or  for 
lilants  where  only  small  amounts  of  gas  arc  handled,  small 
spherical  containers  will  be  found  convenient. 


Gonjyciir  Tirr  &  Riihbrr 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Suspension  Test  of  a  Finger  Patch  Which  Failed  When  a 
Load  of  2,000  Pounds  Was  Applied 

sidered,  and  as  a  result  the  containers  are  built  of  heavy  fabrics 
to  insure  long  wear  and  great  resistance  to  pressure.    In  the  case 


A  S,000-Cubic-Foot  Gas  Container 

Gas  containers  are  moored  by  means  of  the  ingenious  finger- 
patch  which  shows  so  clearly  in  the  illustration.  This  clever 
device  distributes  the  strain  so  that  there  is  no  disrupting  pull  on 
any  part  of  the  rubberized  fabric. 


SANITATION   IN   RUBBER   MILLS 


Just  as  the  old-fashioned,  dingj',  untidy  store  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  trade,  and  as  its  depressing  atmosphere 
lessened  the  interest  and  enterprise  of  its  clerks,  so,  too,  in  the 
grimy,  dimly-lighted,  and  unsanitary  old-fashioned  workshop 
the  morale  and  ambition  of  the  workers  usually  struck  a  low 
average.  The  dissatisfied  employer  generally  ascribed  the 
listlessness  of  his  helpers  and  the  relatively  small  output  to 
everything  but  the  real  cause — a  lack  of  healthful  and  agree- 
able surroundings  for  his  employes.  The  modern  merchant 
has  achieved  success  quite  as  much  by  his  eagerness  to  better 
working  conditions  for  his  help  as  by  astute  merchandising; 
and  the  up-to-date  manufacturer  has  quite  as  well  learned  the 
lesson  that  safety,  comfort,  sanitation,  and  general  cleanli- 
ness for  employes  have  economic  importance,  apart  from  ethi- 
cal and  esthetic  consideration.  Popular  education  is  also 
playing  its  part  in  bringing  about  improved  conditions.  Labor 
associations  are  growing  more  exacting  than  ever  about 
favorable  working  conditions  for  their  members.  Hence  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  near  future  the  factories  that 
will  get  the  choice  help  will  be  those  only  that  offer  to  work- 
ers the  cleanest,  most  healthful,  and  most  agreeable  sur- 
roundings. 

In  an  address  on  "Industrial  Sanitation,'"  the  results  in 
progressive  manufactories  of  an  intelligent  study  of  the  work- 
ers' health  and  comfort,  and  detailed  means  employed  to  bring 
about  better  working  conditions,  were  interestingly  reviewed. 
As  beneficent  measures  of  prime  importance,  ample  light  and 
pure  air,  especially  air  free  of  dust  and  noxious  vapors,  were 
stressed.  Windows  should  be  transparent,  not  merely  trans- 
lucent; walls  and  ceilings  be  dustless  and  grimeless  if  they 
would  function  as  they  should  in  the  scheme  of  illumination; 


'By  W.  X.  Filch.  Hircctor  of  accident  prevention  and  sanitation.  The 
B.  F  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio.  Paper  read  before  the  Rubber  Division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  September  30, 
1920. 
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till-  broom  and  the  brush  should  be  banished  and  both  re- 
placed with  the  vacuum  cleaner,  portable  time  and  money- 
saving  typ»s  of  which  having  recently  appeared;  workers 
should  be  required  to  place  all  rubbish  in  lire-proof  contain- 
ers; an  ample  supply  of  drinking  water  should  be  provided, 
tested  daily  by  a  bacteriologist,  and  used  with  individual  cups. 
If  Bristolware  jars  be  used  they  should  be  filled  from  a 
wheeled  tank  with  a  pump  and  hose  attached,  but  preferably 
an  automatically-cooled  circulating  system  should  be  used  for 
distributing  the  water,  provided  with  non-contaminating 
founts  at  convenient  points  and  cleaned  daily.  Even  the  lowly 
cuspidor  could  be  standardized,  and  the  speaker  showed  how 
these  "necessarv  evils"  are  best  collected,  cleaned,  and 
steamed. 

Proper  toilet  atcomniodations  in  factories  arc  given  too 
little  attention.  Even  when  of  modern  construction,  they  are 
often  so  placed  that  workers  lose  much  time  in  reaching  them, 
they  are  often  set  where  light  and  ventilation  are  insufficient,  they 
are  not  automatically  flushed,  and  locks  are  put  on  doors  where 
springs  would  serve  ,as  well  and  tend  to  lessen  loafing,  etc. 
The  placing  of  a  small,  porcelain,  non-stopper,  spray-head 
lavatory  with  foot-valve  control  is  suggested  for  each  five 
toilets  or  less,  and  special  care  urged  in  draining  and  cleaning 
toilet  rooms.  Stress  is  laid,  too,  on  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding metal,  ventilated,  combination-padlocked  lockers  for 
clothing  and  lunches,  and  suitable  washing  units  on  the  same 
floor.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  the  latter,  it  was  stated,  is  of 
white  enamel,  eight  feet  long,  with  five  spray-head  goose- 
necks with  liquid  soap  dispensers  between  them,  and  with 
box  foot-control  valves.  Individual  linen  or  paper  towels  are 
used. 

The  value  of  show-er  baths  is  also  pointed  out,  and  it  is 
urged  that  they  should  be  provided  for  all  workers  whose 
tasks  are  very  dirty,  who  have  to  handle  poisons,  or  who 
completely  change  their  clothing  on  entering  and  leaving  a 
factory.  There  is  not  enough  attention  devoted  to  the  lunch 
room.  Indeed,  while  many  industrial  managers  often  score 
notable  success  in  enhancing  the  health,  comfort,  and  effi- 
ciency of  workers  in  their  care  through  all  the  departments  of 
a  big  factory,  they  fail  in  their  regulation  of  the  lunch  room. 
Here,  it  is  pointed  out.  sanitation  is  just  as  necessary  as  in  all 
other  sections  of  a  mill,  and  good  food  is  a  factor  of  no  mean 
importance  in  keeping  an  industrial  army,  just  like  a  fighting 
one,  in  a  fit  condition. 


As  long  as  we  continue  to  use  the  present  form  of  round  tires, 
he  asserts,  some  form  of  base  filler  strip  should  be  introduced, 
(as  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith),  so  as  to  prevent  the  tire 
being  cut  by  riding  on  the  rim  in  case  of  deflation.  A  tire  so 
protected  could  be  safely  driven  to,  the  journey's  end.  Such  a 
device  is  patented  and  in  u.sc  in  Germany,  but  not  in  this  country. 

Having  started  with  light  tire  loads,  the  round  tire  was  per- 
haps the  natural  evolution,  Mr.  Moore  contends,  but  had  we 
started  with  larger  tires  and  heavier  loads  it  is  possible  that  an 
entirely  different  form  of  tire  would  have  been  evolved.  He 
supports  this  contention  by  citing  the  analogous  mechanical  prob- 
lem of  constructing  a  building  with  spherical  or  double-curved 
w;alls.  (Imagine  a  VVoolworth  building  with  such  walls!)  The 
problem  is  easy  until  you  add  weight  to  the  structure,  when  you 
must  add  cross-stays  to  stiffen  the  curved  side  walls,  as  in  the 
Eiflfel  tower  at  Paris.  The  round  pneumatic  tire  typifies  this  con- 
struction, with  high  air  pressure  to  act  as  cross-stays  on  the  tire 
walls.  A  better  construction,  he  suggests,  would  be  an  Eiffel 
tower  effect  with  a  broad  base,  producing  a  pneumatic  suspension 
combined  with  partial  or  indirect  compressibility  in  a  tire,  with 
only  necessar>-  air  pressure  to  carry  the  load  without  straining 
the  fabric. 

If  the  desired  effect  cannot  be  produced  with  the  round  tire 
carrying  lower  air  pressures,  the  solution  must  be  sought  along 
the  lines  of  a  broad  base  construction,  since  it  appears  unreason- 
able to  have,  say,  a  ten-inch  depth  of  air  when  the  actual  flatten- 
ing is  from  one  to  four  inches,  even  when  striking  sudden  ob- 
structions. 

Another  outstanding  defect  of  present  tire  construction,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Moore,  seems  to  be  the  depth  of  the  side  ring  of  the 
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PNEUMATIC  TIRES   CRITICIZED 


AN  INTERESTING  CRITICISM  of  present-day  pneumatics  appears 
in  a  letter  by  W.  J.  P.  Moore,  of  New  York  City,  to  the 
editor  of  Aulonioth'e  Industries.  In  discussing  the  possible 
adaptability  of  pneumatic  tires  for  heavily  loaded  motor  trucks, 
the  writer  asserts  that  the  principle  of  construction  as  embodied 
in  the  round  pneumatic  tire  is  wrong,  and  the  fundamental  idea, 
resiliency,  for  which  the  tire  is  designed,  is  in  effect  defeated 
because  of  the  high  pressure  to  which  the  tires  are  pumped.  This 
high  pressure  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  shape  of  the  tire  (not 
to  carry  the  load),  and  thus  prevent  working  or  intermovement 
of  the  dissimilar  materials  of  the  tire  wall,  the  fabric  or  cord  and 
the  rubber  composition. 

Mr.  Moore  proposes  a  two-fold  remedy:  (a)  Improve  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  rubber,  have  only  one  homogeneous 
material  (as  in  a  solid  tire),  and  do  away  with  internal  move- 
ment, friction  and  heat  of  the  dissimilar  elements,  (b)  If  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  suitable  rubber  composition,  the  shape  of 
the  pneumatic  cord  tire  should  be  designed  so  that  with  lighter 
air  pressures  the  deflection  would  be  so  modified  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  fabric  and  also  produce  better  riding  qualities. 


rim.  This  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  straight-side  tires,  and 
the  deeper  the  side  ring,  the  heavier  the  car  rides  upon  it,  unless 
a  filler  as  suggested  is  used. 


"TREADO"  TO  REPAIR  RUBBER  GOODS 

.K  new  prepared  rubber  used  to  rebuild  worn  treads,  and 
rut-worn  tires,  is  called  'Treado."  It  is  claimed  to  require  no 
cement,  heat  or  patches.  It  may  also  be  used  for  mending  leaky 
rubbers  and  rubber  boots,  rebuilding  rubber  belts,  fiber  soles, 
rubber  .soles  and  heels,  etc. — Treado  Manufacturing  (3o..  42 
Dwight   street,   Springfield,   Massachusetts. 


"LASTAWL"    FIBROUS    RUBBER    SOLING 

Another  British  product  is  a  set  of  sole  and  heel  pads  made 
of  composition  rubber  and  fiber  material  which  is  called  "Lastawl" 
fibrous  rubber  soling.  The  pads  are  to  be  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shoe  and  are  intended  to  preserve  the  expensive  leather 
sole  from  wearing  out.  The  long-wearing  qualities  of  the  rubber 
and  fiber  soling  offset  the  original  cost  of  tlie  pads,  which  are 
adaptable  to  fit  any  size  boots  or  shoes. — The  Lastawl  Co.,  132- 
148  Boundary  street,  Liverpool,  England ;  British  &  Foreign 
.^gencies  Limited,  17  St.  John  street,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 

Acceleration   of   ViJcanization — IV 


A  DISCONTINUITY   IN   THE   EFFECT  OF  VULCANIZATION 

IN  THE  previous  paper  on    the  above  subject*  the  results  were 
given  of  comparative  experiments  with  aldehyde  ammonia,  m- 
and   /"-phenylenediamine,    thiocarbanilide,   and   hexamethylene 
tetramine. 

The  present  paper  contains  the  results  of  further  tests.  The 
method  of  procedure  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  earUer,  the 
most  important  feature  being  the  use  of  a  heated  bath  of  oil  for 
vulcanization  of  the  samples,  whereby  the  periods  of  vulcanization 
are  rendered  more  definite  than  with  steam  heating. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  progress  of  vul- 
canization of  the  standard  mixing  (pale 
crepe  rubber  90,  sulphur  10)  with  and 
without  the  addition  of  1  per  cent  and 
0.4  per  cent  of  a  high-grade,  light  cal- 
cined magnesia.  Judging  the  rate  of 
vulcanization  by  the  period  required 
for  the  attainment  of  maximum  tensile 
strength,  the  acceleration  factor*  for 
the  magnesium  o.xide  in  question  is  ap- 
proximately 3.3  and  2.5  respectively  for 
1  per  cent  and  0.4  per  cent ;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  finely  dispersed  particles  of 
undissolved  magnesium  oxide  somewhat 
affects  the  extensibility  of  the  rubber, 
and  the  acceleration  factor  assessed  by 
the  periods  required  for  the  reduction 
of  the  extensibility  at  0.5-kilogram  per 
square  millimeter  to  650  per  cent 
possesses  a  slightly  exalted  value. 

In   Fig.  2  is   represented   the  effectiveness  of  0.5  per   cent  of 

Pot.is.^iiiin  bydroxiil*'. 


M.igne>iiim  oxide. 


Tf'/nt  of  Curt  //»  U-r'aCc3 


ffAra  o^  Ct""*  .*9 


k.  1%  -MsO  ; 


the  same  concentration  and  is  approximately  equal  to  the  factor 
for  the  magnesia  in  the  preceding  experiment  at  twice  the  con- 
centration. 

The  insistence  of  supporters  of  the  use  of  thiocarbanilide  that 
this  substance  needs  the  simultaneous  presence  of  zinc  oxide  for 
the  development  of  its  catalytic  effect,  was  suggestive  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  active  substance  might  really  be  carbodiphenylimide, 
C(:N.CoH5)j,  produced  from  the  thiocarbanilide,  CS(.NH.C.H5)2, 
by  the  desulphurizing  effect  of  the  zinc  oxide,  and  which  is 
known  to  be  remarkably  active  chemically.  An  experiment  made 
with  a  sample  of  carbodiphenylimide 
prepared  by  the  action  of  mercuric  ox- 
ide on  thiocarbanilide  in  benzene  solu- 
tion revealed  no  marked  catalytic  ac- 
tivity, but  on  account  of  the  easy 
polymerization  of  carbodiphenylimide 
this  evidence  could  not  be  regarded  as 
final,  and  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  produce  the  carbodiphenylimide  in 
situ  by  the  interaction  of  the  thio- 
carbanilide and  mercuric  oxide  in  the 
rubber  mixing. 

Parallel  vulcanization  experiments 
were  therefore  made,  using  (a)  the 
standard  mixing  of  rubber  90,  sulphur 
10;  (b)  the  standard  mixing  with  the 
addition  of  1  per  cent  of  thiocarbanilide 
and  3  per  cent  of  yellow  mercuric 
oxide;  and  (c)  the  same  mixture  as  in 
(h)  but  without  the  thiocarbanilide.  The  results  given  in  Fig.  3 
show  that  mixture  (b)  possesses  no'  marked  advantage  in  rate  of 
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Fig.  2. 


potassium  hydroxide  introduced  as  a  solution  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  glycerol.'  The  acceleration  factor,  judged  by  the  tensile 
strength  method  or  by  the  period'  for  the  production  of  extensi- 
bility of  650  per  cent,  has  a  value  between  3  and  4,  which  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  many  popular  organic  accelerators  at 
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vulcanization  relative  to   (c),  and  that  any  advantage  in  rate  of 
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>  D.  F.  Twiss  and  C.  W.  Howson,  Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, August  31,   1920,  pages  287-289T. 

'  Part  I,  D.  F.  Twiss  and  S.  A.  Brazier,  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  May  15,  1920,  pages  125t-132t;  abstract,  The 
India  Rubber  World.  August  1,  1920,  pages  730-732. 

•  See  Twiss,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  1917,  page  1185. 
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YiiUanization  imparted  to  a  mixing  by  the  introduction  of  tliio- 
carbanilide  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  carbodiphenyl- 
imide.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  curves  for  mixing  (r) 
indicate  marked  catalytic  power  on  the  part  of  the  mercuric  oxide, 
which,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected  from  the  basic  character 
of   thi«   substance. 

Reference  to  the  previous  paper'  reveals  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  although  the  mixing  containing  the  organic  catalyst,  together 
with  zinc  oxide,  vulcanizes  much  more  rapidly  than  the  blank 
mixing,  the  slope  of  the  extensihihty  or  elongation  curve  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  diagrams,  instead  of  being  steeper,  fends  to  be 
more  gradual.  Closer  examination  of  the  behavior  of  mixtures  of 
this  composition  reveals  the  fact  that  the  extensibility  curve  in 
question  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  of  direction  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  vulcanization  process.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  ob- 
servable with  a  rubber-sulphur  mixing  containing  as  accelerator 
a  mixture  of  triphenylguanidine  and  zinc  oxide.  The  results  are 
reproduced  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  In  both  cases  the  extensibility  at 
first  decreases  very  rapidly  with  increasing  vulcanization,  but 
finally  assumes  a  much  more  gradual  rate  of  change. 

The  presence  of  zinc  oxide  appears  to  be  favorable,  if  not  con- 
ditional, to  the  occurrence  of  the  inflexion  in  the  extensibility 
curve  within  the  usual  range  of  vulcanization.     From  the  results 

Jdchydc-.TmmODia  .tnj   zinc   ONidc. 
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'  Part  I,  D.  F.  Twiss  and  S.  A.  Urazirr.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chem. 
ieal  Industry,  M,iy  15,  1920,  pag<t  125t132t;  abstract,  The  India  Rubber 
Wow-D,   .\ugust    1.    1920,   pages   730  732. 

•  The  effect,  which  is  observable  over  only  a  small  range  of  concentra- 
tion, is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  line  oxide 
as  an  exceedingly  fine  powder  rather  than  to  its  chemical  nature ;  1  per 
cent  of  carbon  black  (gas  black  or  lampblack)  introduces  a  similar 
irregularity. 


mine-zinc  oxide  mixing  it  is  found  that,  in  at  least  this  case,  the 
curve  in  reality  undergoes  a  double  inflexion  within  a  short  in- 
terval  of  time,   Figs.  7  and   8.*     This   surprising   result  has   been 
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Fig.  7. 

confirmed  by  repeated  reinvestigation  with  different  mixings  of 
the  same  composition  vulcanized  at  the  same  and  different  tem- 
peratures.    The   results   also   indicate   some  concomitant   discon- 

He\aniethylfne(ctramine  .Tud  zinc  oxide. 


given  in  the  previous  paper  it  is  evident  that  no  indication  of  such 
inflexion  exists  in  the  extensibility  curves  for  the  mixings,  contain- 
ing aldehyde  ammonia.  When  the  aldehyde  ammonia  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  zinc  oxide,  however,  an  inflected  extensibility 
curve  is  obtained,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  in  Fig.  6. 
No  such  inflexion  appears  to  occur  in  the  progressive  vulcaniza- 
tion of  the  standard  rubber-sulphur  mixing  with  the  addition  of 
thiocarbanilide  and  zinc  oxide.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  when 
the  bend  appears  to  be  absent  the  extensibility  curve  undergoes 
a  change  of  direction  at  a  stage  of  vulcanization  beyond  the  range 
of  convenient  testing. 

By  concentrating  the  number  of  tests  around  the  point  of  in- 
flexion of  the  extensibility  curve   for  the  hexamethylene  tetra- 
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tinuity  in  the  tensile  strength  and  combineti  sulphur  curves,  but 
the  actual  outline  of  the  tensile  strength  curves  in  Figs.  7  and  8 
is  given  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  greater  variability  in  the  values  obtainable.     It  is  note- 
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worthy  that  the  inflexion  in  the  extensibility  curve  occurs  at  a 
vulcanization  coefficient  of  4  to  5,  indicating  that  the  first  peak 
in  the  tensile  strength  curve  represents  the  ordinary  "optimum 
cure,"  and  that  the  subsequent  peak  is  the  abnormal  one.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  the  maximum  extensibility  attained  just 
after  the  inflexion  of  the  curve,  has  approximately  the  value  of 
650  commonly  observed  at  the  tensile  optimum  of  a  rubber- 
sulphur  mixing  vulcanized  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  ex- 
planation of  tliis  unexpected  irregularity  in  the  alteration  in  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  rubber  is  not  at  all  obvious.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  two  sections  of  the  extensibility  curve 
indicate  two  distinct  processes  causing  alteration  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  rubber,  the  point  of  inflexion  representing 
the  stage  at  which  the  one  preponderating  earlier  is  overtaken  by 
the  other,  which  then  becomes  predominant. 

From  the  curve  in  Fig.  7  it  will  be  seen  that  for  one  mixing 
it  may  be  possible  within  a  small  range  of  cure  to  apply  three 
distinct  periods  of  vulcanization  and  yet  to  obtain  identical  ex- 
tensibility in  the  resulting  rubber  in  spite  of  the  three  different 
vulcanization  coefficients.  Such  a  result,  which  is  independent  of 
the  further  complications  introduced  into  the  relation  between 
the  physical  properties  and  the  vulcanization  coefficient  bv  sub- 
sequent aging,'  serves  to  emphasize  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
lack  of  simplicity  in  the  relationship  between  the  physical  altera- 
tion effected  in  rubber  during  vulcanization  and  the  chemical 
change  by  which  this  alteration  is  induced. 


LlTHOPONEi 

-Anhydrous  zinc  sulphide  is  prepared  from  hydrated  sulphide 
by  treating  zinc  hydroxide,  heated  to  90  to  100  degrees  C.  by 
means  of  steam,  with  suflicient  sodium  sulphite.  The  resulting 
caustic  soda  is  decanted  ofT  and  is  used  to  prepare  a  fresh  amount 
of  zinc  hydroxide  from  zinc  sulphate.  Periodically  it  is  necessary 
to  purify  the  caustic  soda  by  crystallization  and  to  reject  the 
mother  liquor  which  becomes  charged  with  impurities. 

The  precipitation  of  the  zinc  hydroxide  is  performed  hot  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  a  gelatinous  product  of  low  density,  and 
the  sodium  sulphate  simultaneously  produced  is  used  to  prepare 
barium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphide  from  barium  sulphide.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  barium  sulphate  by  means 
of  carbon,  thus  completing  the  cycle  in  which  zinc  sulphide  and 
precipitated  barium  sulphate  are  obtained  from  zinc  sulphate, 
barium  sulphate  and  carbon.  The  hydrated  zinc  sulphide  after 
being  washed  free  from  alkali  is  filtered  and  dried  at  100  degrees 
C.  or  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  then  mixed  with  sulphur  and  heated 
to  450  to  500  degrees  C.  in  a  muffle  furnace,  thereby  volatilizing 
any  cadmium  sulphide,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  exclusion  of  air. 

To  prepare  lithopone,  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate,  after 
washing  and  drying,  is  mixed  with  the  desired  proportion  of  zinc 
sulphide  in  a  revolving  horizontal  iron  cylinder  and  finally  passed 
through  a  sieve. 


VULCAZOL 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Andre  Dubosc  in  Lc  Caoutchouc 
et  la  Guila-Percha,  September  IS,  1920: 

"Theoretically,"  says  Spence,  "the  number  of  accelerators  is  in- 
finite and  probably  the  best  have  not  yet  been  found." 

I  will  not  say  that  Vulcazol,  the  latest  of  catalyzers  of  vulcan- 
ization, the  remarkable  properties  of  which  I  have  investigated, 
may  not  be  the  ideal  body  to  which  Spence  referred,  but  certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  interesting  among  the  accelerators 
actually  tested.  This  singular  aldehyde  is  furfurol  derived  by 
condensation  with  ammonia,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  hy- 
dramides.  These  are  neutral  nitrogenous  bodies  formed  by  the 
■action   of   aromatic   aldehydes   and    of     furfurol     on    ammonia. 


Three  molecules  condense  with  two  molecules  of  alkali,  eliminat- 
ing two  molecules  of  water,  and  the  action  is  reversible  according 
to  the  equation : 

3(C,H,0)  -1-2NH,=  (C,H,)3N,-|-2H,0 
They  are  solid,  crystalline,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol   and  ether  and  decompose   by  volatilization. 

By  boiling  with  water  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  many 
of  them  decompose  into  aldehyde  and  ammonia,  such  as  hydro- 
benzamide,  hydrosalicylamide  and  furfuramide.  If  held  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  higher  than  their  melting  point,  or  treated 
with  boiling  potash,  they  are  changed  into  basic  isomers  which  act 
as  true  alkaloids. 

Hydrobenzamide  furnishes  also  amarine,  anishydramide,  ani- 
sine,  furfuramide  and  furfurine.  Five  hydromides  are  known, 
namely:  hydrobenzamide,  cumiidiydramide,  anishydramide,  hydro- 
salicylhydramide,  and  furfuramide  or  furfurol.  * 


METHODS   OF  ANALYSIS 

COLORIMETRIC  DETERMINATION  OF  LEAD  DIOXIDE 
IN    LITHARGE 

THE  following  method,  devised  by  W.  V.  Morgan,  is  taken 
from  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
November,  1919.  It  is  intended  for  the  determination,  in  a  semi- 
quantitative way,  of  lead  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  litharge,  and 
has  been  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  rubber  work  where 
it  is  important  to  know  the  amount  of  oxidizing  agent  present. 
The  method  with  slight  alterations  is  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  oxidizing  agents  in  general  where  they  occur  as  an  im- 
purity with  non-oxidizing  agents. 

METHOD 

.\  definite  amount  of  litharge,  for  example,  five  grams,  is 
boiled  for  a  minute  with  a  solution  containing  two  grams  of 
aniline  hydrochloride  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water  and  five  cc. 
(if  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  cooled 
to  separate  any  lead  chloride  which  has  formed,  then  filtered  to 
remove  the  lead  chloride  and  any  litharge  which  has  not  been 
dissolved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  convert  all  or  part  of  the  litharge 
into  lead  chloride  as  the  action  depends  upon  the  oxidizing  power 
of  the  dioxide  only.  The  filtrate  is  compared  with  standards 
made  by  adding  definite  amounts  of  lead  dioxide  to  the  above- 
mentioned  solution.  A  colorimeter  may  be  employed  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  aniline  purple  formed,  or  the  solutions  may  be 
compared  in  suitable  receptacles. 

The  lead  dio.xide  oxidizes  the  aniline  to  aniline  purple.  The 
intensity  of  the  color  is  pgoportional  to  the  lead  dioxide  content. 


'  British  Patent  No.   147,658. 

"Reports  of  the  Progress  of  .Applied  Chemistry,   1919,  4,  338. 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS 

THE  UNITEID  STATES 

RUBBER  Substitute  and  Proce.ss  for  Producing  It,  consisting 
of  treating  by  heat  a  mixture  of  fixed  oils  and  sulphur 
substantially  free  from  air  and  moisture  under  pressure  until  the 
period  of  the  elements  reacting  has  ceased. — Harry  II.  Haseltine 
and  Morton  Gregory,  Tacoma,  Washington,  assignors  to  Western 
Rubber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington.  United  States  Patent  No. 
1,360,744. 

the  united  kingdom 

Utilizing  Waste  Rubber.  The  separation  and  recovery  for 
re-manufacture  of  textile  materials  and  rubber  from  such  articles 
as  automobile  or  bicycle  tires  is  effected  by  treating  the  coarsely 
ground  fragments  with  a  solvent  under  heat  in  a  closed  drum. 
The  mass  is  worked  mechanically  until  all  the  rubber  is  dissolved, 
when  the  solution  is  run  off  and  distilled  to  obtain  the  rubber. 
The  extracted  textile  material  is  adapted  to  paper  making. — F. 
Waitz,  78  Obernstrasse,  Bremen,  Germanv.  British  patent  No. 
19.585. 
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Vulcanizing  India-rubber  by  heating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
volatile  alkali,  such  as  ammonia  or  organic  alkali,  and  air,  which 
may  also  contain  inert  or  reducing  gases.  About  250  grams  of 
ammonia  are  used  for  everj-  cubic  meter  capacitj-  of  the  vulcaniz- 
ing chamber.  Thick  articles  may  necessitate  the  employment  of 
pressure,  obtained  preferably  by  the  use  of  previously  compressed 
inert  or  reducing  gases. — E.  Tilche,  67  Rue  de  Tocqueville,  Paris. 
British  patent  No.  148,350. 


GERMANY 

Vulcanized  Products,  soft,  elastic,  ductile  and  tenacious, 
are  produced  by  use  of  the  following  chemical  substances:  (a) 
ammonium  compounds,  aliphatic  or  aromatic  amines,  or  their  de- 
rivatives or  salts,  such  as  diphenylamine,  diethylaniline,  formani- 
lide,  dimethylaniline,  dimethyltoluidine,  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent  or  more,  and/or  (b)  aniline  sulphate,  which  in  small  quanti- 
ties acts  as  an  accelerator,  are  added  to  the  materials  during  vul- 
canization.— Farbenfabriken  formerly  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.  Ger- 
man patents  Nos.    (A)   303,984  and   (B)    305,6fi7. 


the  dominion  of  canada 

Vulcanization  of  Rubber.  The  Method  of  Accelerating 
vulcanization  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  mixture  to  be  vul- 
canized an  anhydrous  compound  resulting  from  the  interaction  of 
strongly  basic  substances  with  the  nuclear  monohydroxy  deriva- 
tives of  benzene  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxy]  group  is 
replaced  by  the  radical.— The  Xorth  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
assignee  of  Benjamin  Dawson  Porritt,  both  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. Canadian  patent  No.  204,387. 

Rubber  Liquid  Dressing  for  Surfaces  of  Leather  and  thb 
like,  comprising  a  quickly  drying  combination  of  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  asphaltum,  a  volatile  solvent,  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  rubber  cement,  and  a  relatively  still  smaller  quantity 
of  black  pigment,  beeswax  and  Japan  drier.— Alfred  R.  Caldwell, 
Whittier,  California,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.  204,458. 

Tire  Core  for  Vehicle  Tires,  Consisting  of  Rubber  Material 
formed  of  approximately  40  parts  pure  Para  rubber ;  20  parts  vul- 
canized rubber ;  five  parts  rosin  oil ;  ten  parts  zinc  oxide ;  five 
parts  petroleum ;  ten  parts  flour  of  sulphur ;  five  parts  am- 
monium carbonate  and  five  parts  baking  powder,  all  amalgamated 
and  vulcanized. — Carl  Elwood  Judson,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Canadian  patent  No.  204,467. 

Vulcanizing  Process  Which  Comprises  Heating  Under 
vulcanizing  conditions  a  mixture  consisting  of  rubber-like  ma- 
terial, sulphur  and  amino-methyl-isopropyl-benzene. — The  Selden 
Company,  assignee  of  Chester  Earl  Andrews,  all  of  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania,    U.   S.   A.     Canadian   patent   No.  204,779. 

Wood  Substitute  Formed  by  a  Process  Which  Consists  ii> 
building  up  in  a  mold  a  plurality  of  layers  of  coir  fibre  mingled 
or  impregnated  with  a  viilcanizablc  rubber,  compressing  the  com- 
position and  vulcanizing  it.— George  Daubney  Rose,  Manchester, 
England.     Canadian  patent  No.  205,163. 

Artificial  Rubber.  An  elastic  composition  comprising  gly- 
cerine,  2%  pounds;  glue,  Sf^  pounds;  water,  9  pounds;  tannic 
acid,  2%  ounces,  and  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  4  ounces. — 
Ernest  E.  Cathcart,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska,  V.  S.  A.  Canadian 
patent  No.  205,403. 

Vulcanizing  Rubber.  A  process  which  consists  in  adding 
to  the  mixture  of  rubber  and  other  materials  a  small  proportion 
of  a  nitrogen  derivative  of  furfuryl  and  heating  the  mixture  un- 
der usual  vulcanizing  conditions.— La  Societe  Ricard,  Allenet  & 
Cie.,  assignee  of  Eloi  Ricard,  both  of  Melle  (Deux-Sevres), 
France.— Canadian  patent  No.  205,728. 
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OTHER    CHEMICAL    PATENTS 

THE  dominion  OF  CANADA 

O.  205,701  Coated  fabric  having  base  coating  containing  rubber 
and  no  nitrocellulose,  surface  coating  containing  nitro- 
cellulose and  no  rubber,  and  intermediate  coatings  con- 
taining iticreasing  quantities  of  nitrocellulose  and  decreas- 
ing quantities  of  rubber  as  they  approach  the  surface.  The 
Canadian  Fabrikoid  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
U.    S.    A.,   assignee    of    H.    W.    Matheson,    Montreal,    Que. 

GERMANY 

patent  applied  foe,  with  date  of  application 

86,268  (May  3,  1918.)  Method  for  the  production  of  synthetic  product 
similar  to  caoutchouc.  Badische  Anilin-und-Soda  Fabrik,  Lud- 
wigshafen,  Germany. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

303,224  "K"  (October  3,  1916.)  Filling  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  soft  and  hard  rubber  goods.  Farbenfabriken  formerly 
^"^'''^''^''   Bayer  ft   Co..    Leverkusen.   near  Koln  on-Khine. 

329,593  (November  1,  1918.)  Method  of  manufacturing  substance* 
similar  to  caoutchouc.  H.  Otto  Traun's  Forschungslabora- 
torium  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hamburg. 

329,676  (May  4,  1918.)  Method  of  manufacturing  substances  similar  to 
caoutchouc.  Badische  Anilin-und-Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen- 
on-Rhine,   Germany. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

POTASH    BULB 

TThe  illustration  shows  a  potash  bulb  of  the  Bender  and 
Holbein  type.  The  two  bulbs  shown  herewith  are  filled 
with  caustic  potash  solution  to  the  tops  of  the  outflow  tubes  and 
a  slight  excess  of  solution  is  added  for 
the  outer  space.  The  potash  bulb  is 
operated  for  carbon  dioxide  absorption 
by  allowing  the  gas  stream  to  enter 
the  bulb  so  that  the  gas  must  bubble 
through  each  bulb  and  through  the 
outside  solution,  finally  leaving  the  ap- 
paratus through  the  calcium  chloride 
tube,  which  retains  moisture  that  other- 
wise would  be  carried  out,  thereby 
causing  loss  of  weight —Scientific  Utilities  Co.,  Inc.,  18  East  16th 
street.  New  York  Citv. 


Potash  Bulb 


LABORATORY   FILTRATIONS 

Efficient  laboratory  filtrations  arc  readily  effected  either  in- 
dustrially or  for  analytic  purposes  through  amphibole  asbestos 
of  the  actinolite  and  tremolite  varieties,  which  come  as  long,  short 
and  woolly  fibers  adapted  for  technical  and  commercial  filtration, 
prepared  by  an  American  concern.— Powhatan  Mining  Co.,  Balti- 
more,  Marvland. 


PLATINUM  CRUCIBLE  WITH  CAPSULE  COVER 

For  determination  of  volatile  matter 
in  coals  and  coke  by  the  standard 
method  given  in  Technical  Papers 
Nos.  8  and  76,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  a  platinum  crucible  with  a 
^ — -^^^  capsule  cover  is  used,  as  shown  in 
^^^^■i^^^^^^B  the  illustration.  The  percentage  of 
^B  ^^^^^H        volatile  matter  obtained  by  the  use  of 

^H  J^^^^M        S"ch   a   crucible         10-cc.   capacity   is 

^B  ^^^^m         slightly   lower  than  that  obtained  by 

■K  'f^^^K  ^'^*^  "^^  "^  ^  30-cc.  crucible  with  or- 

^B  j^^^V  dinary  cover,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

«i      d^^^V  loss         weight  of  the   sample   under 

^t^^^^^m  '^^■'  's  usually  less  than  0.3  per  cent 

^^^^^^^  with     the     capsule-covered     crucible 

Platinum   Crucible        while  it  often  amounts  to  one  per  cent 
in  a  crucible  with  flat  cover —Ameri- 
can  Platinum   Works,   Newark,   New  Jersey. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances 


SOLVENT  RECOVERY  APPARATUS 

THE  importance  of  conserving  ilie  health  of  rubber  workers 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  benzine  and  safeguarding  them  from 
the  danger  of  explosion  when  benzine  gas  mixed  with  air 
reafches  a  proportion  between  28  and  44  per  cent  is  fully  appre- 
ciated in  the  industry.  In  providing  means  for  preventing  the  es- 
cape of  benzine  gas  into  mill  rooms,  rubber  manufacturers  could, 
while  benefiting  their  employes,  also  benefit  themselves  by  install- 
ing aparatus  which  would  not  only  check  the  spread  of  the  noxious 
and  dangerous  fumes,  but  also  collect  and  liquefy  the  free  volatile 
hydrocarbon  and  make  it  again  available  as  a  solvent. 

With  modern  apparatus  this  result  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
high  degree  and  with  marked  improvement  in  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  millroom  workers,  not  to  mention  the  reduction  in  insur- 
ance rates  due  to  tlie  decreased  danger  from  fire.  Calenders, 
spreaders  and  impregnators  may  be  provided  with  gas-tight  hous- 
ings, and  by  a  water  cooler  the  evaporated  benzine  is  condensed 
on  the  floor  of  the  housing,  whence  the  liquid  is  conveyed  to  the 
benzine  tank,  the  piping  being  safeguarded  with  special  devices 
against  fire.  Safety  valves  in  the  upper  half  of  the  housing  raise 
automatically  should  an  explosion  occur,  and  return  at  once  to 
the  former  position  after  an  explosion,  thus  instantly  reestablish- 
ing the  gas-tight  inclosure.  It  is  said  that  with  such  vents  prac- 
tically no  harm  can  result  from  any  blast.     Even  though   a  fire 
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Solvent  Recovery  Ait.\ratus  Applied  to  Baknek   I.mpregnator 

followed  inside  the  housing,  it  would  extinguish  itself  through 
lack  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  In  one  test  it  was  shown  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  evaporated  benzine  was  recovered,  10  per  cent 
passed  into  the  finished  product,  and  but  5  per  cent  was  lost. 

Recent  applications  of  the  benzine  solvent  recovery  device  have 
been  made  successfully  to  a  spreading  machine  and  a  horizontal 
calender  used  in  making  asbestos  packing,  and  also  to  an  impreg- 
nator  used  in  making  cord  tire  fabrics.  In  the  device  used  on  the 
latter,  gasoline  or  benzol  can  be  recovered  quite  as  readily  as 
benzine. — Benzine  Condensation  Co.,  Inc.,  224  West  42d  street, 
\'ew  York. 


MACHINE   FOR   TRIMMING   MOLDED    HOSE 

The  rind  or  overflow  from  molded  hose,  carriage  tires,  bead 
fillers  or  any  of  the  various  rubl)er  products  of  a  similiar  nature 
is  readily  removed  by  this  device.  The  machine  is  quickly  ad- 
justed to  all  the  different  sizes  of  hose  and  operates  at  an 
average  capacity  of  3,500  linear  feet  an  hour.  However  the 
capacity  has  been  known  to  be  increased  to  6.000  linear  feet  an 
hour.  Both  sides  are  perfectly  and  uniformly  removed  at  one 
operation.  The  guide  trough  between  which  the  hose  travels 
and  through   which   the  abrading   wheel   operates,   is  constructed 


in  such  a  manner  that  the  hose  cover  cannot  be  injured   in  the 
process  of  trimming. 

.Attached  to  the  machine  is  a  measuring  mechanism  that  ac- 
curatclv  records  all  hose  trimmed.     Rv  disconnecting  the  abrad- 

T 


Hose  Trimming  Machine 

ing  parts  the  machine  can  be  used  for  measuring  only.  The  com- 
plete machine  is  mounted  on  an  iron  table  to  which  is  attached 
four  wrought-iron  legs  with  casters  for  portability. 

An  additional  claim  put  forth  by  the  maker  is  tliat  a  most 
inexperienced  workman  will  get  excellent  results  with  this  de- 
vice.— Frank   C.   Moore,  Canton,  Ohio. 


TUBE  AND  AIR  BAG   INSERTING  MACHINE 

Tire  manufacturers  will  be  interested  in  this  machine  for  open- 
ing tires,  inserting  and  removing  tubes  and  air  bags.     One  of  the 
chief  claims  is  that  one  man  can  tube  or  bag  tires  equivalent  to 
the   labor   of   three   men 
by  the  hand  method. 

In  operating  the  ma- 
chine the  casing  is  placed 
on  the  table,  engaging 
four  adjustable  slides  on 
the  lower  bead  of  the 
tire  and  four  swinging 
arms  on  the  upper  bead. 
The  tire  is  then  uni- 
formly opened  by  pres- 
sure of  the  foot  treadle. 
The  air  bag  is  '  quickly 
and  easily  inserted.  A 
round  wooden  breaker 
laid  across  the  tire  holds 
the  air  bag  in  position 
until  both  sides  of  the 
bag     enter     the     casing. 

The  air  bags  are  removed  by  using  a  tool  designed  to  enter  into 
the  tire  and  lift  one  side  of  the  bag  out,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
picked  out  by  hand  without  lireaking  or  injuring  it. 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  by  using  this 
device  one  air  bag  can  be  used  to  cure  approximately  100  tires. 
Whereas  by  the  old  method,  the  average  life  of  the  bag  was 
from  8  to  12  tires. 

This  machine  is  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  tires  from  30  by  S'A 
to  37  by  5  inclusive.  The  machine  is  portable  and  can  be  moved 
to  the  different  departments  of  the  factory. — Akron  Gear  &  En- 
gineering Co.,  .\kron.  Ohio. 
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COMPENSATING    COUPLING    FOR    MILL    LINES 
Rubber   inaiiulacturers   will   be   interested   in   the   perlormance 
of  this  flexible  coupling,  a  feature  of  which  is  a  large  overload 
capacity  equal  to  five  or  six  times  the  normal  value. 

The  coupling  consists  of  two  flanged  bosses,  one  keyed  to 
each  shaft  end.  a  steel  spring  and  a  shell.  The  continuous  siiring 
is  placed  in  the  pitched  cross  grooves  around  the  circumference 
of  the  flanges,  filling  the  grooves  at  the  outer  edges  only.  Under 
a  normal  load,  the  spring  is  unsupported  between*  the  outside 
ends  and  is  consequently  very  flexible.  As  the  overloads  in- 
crease the  spring  bears  further  and  further  along  the  faces  of 
the  grooves  and  the  unsupported  span  of  spring  becomes  less 
and  less,  the  increase  in  load  is  thus  set  off  by  the  decrease  in 
span.  The  stress  in  the  spring  docs  not  therefore  increase 
proportionately  with  the  load. 

The  torque  is  equally  distributed  over  a  large  number  of 
units.  The  spring  acts  on  the  outsides  of  both  flanges,  thus 
permitting  the  coupling  to  be  small  in  diameter  and  light  in 
weight.     The  shape  of  the  .spring  is  such   that  no  end  thrust  is 


Flexible  Shaft  Coupling 

produced  between  the  shafts,  which  are  free  to  float  within 
limits.  The  only  force  exerted  between  the  two  shafts  is  torsion. 
The  small  diameter  and  the  freedom  from  end  thrust  allow 
the  cover  ring  to  be  a  plain  cylindrical  shell  with  a  grease- 
retaining  ring  at  each  end.  This  shell  is  not  put  on  until  after 
the  bosses  are  keyed  to  the  shafts.  The  safe  running  speed  of 
this  coupling  is  higher  than  is  ever  required  in  practice.  The 
load  on  each  driving  unit  is  comparatively  light,  and  as  the 
spring  chamber  is  filled  with  grease,  no  wear  takes  place  when 
the  shafts  are  out  of  line.— Wellman  Bibby  Co.  Limited,  36 
Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England. 


NEW    ELEVATOR   CONTROLLERS 

The  C-H  line  of  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  elevator  controllers  has  been 
replaced  by  newer  types  of  simpler  construction.  The  general 
design  is  the  same.  The  new  features  are :  standard  carbon-to- 
copper  power  contacts,  which  are  non-freezing  and  quiet  in  oper- 
ation ;  and.  time  limit  acceleration  by  a  simple  dash-pot  relay, 
which  is  accurate  in  operation  and  provides  smooth  acceleration 
regardless  of  load  conditions.  The  resister,  formerly  automatically 
inserted  in  the  solenoid  circuit,  has  been  omitted,  as  the  coil  is 
of  sufiicient  size  to  prevent  overheating  on  intermittent  duty. 
without  having  to  reduce  the  current  when  the  plunger  reache.s 
the  end  of  its  stroke. — Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


OVERHEAD  CONVEYING  SYSTEM  FOR  RUBBER  FACTORIES 

The  short-turn  overhead  trolley,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is 
of  undoubted  interest  to  rubber  manufacturers,  particularly  tire 
makers.  It  is  used  to  convey  a  variety  of  materials,  also  finished 
tires  mounted  on  their  cores,  to  the  curing  room  and  for  carry- 
ing the  cores  back  to  the  tire-building  room  again,  etc.  It  is 
a  simple  system,  designed  to  take  up  little  space,  and  it  is  easily 
installed. 


sists  of  two  channels  held  in  place  by  clamps  and  the  weight 
is  carried  by  supporting  points  naturally  provided  by  the  build- 
ing. Additional  supporting  memliers  are  used  only  where  neces- 
sary, such  as  for  carrying  corners  or  switches.     The  trolley  runs 


Overhead  Tka(  k  i.\  a  Concrete  Builuing 

on  the  top  of  the  flanges.  All  the  trolley  wheels  are  supplied 
with  ball  bearings  and  are  furnished  without  flanges,  consequently 
there  is  no  binding  or  jamming  against  the  track  on  curves. 
Due  to  these  special  features  of  construction  sharp  curves  in  the 
track  as  small  as  18-inch  radius  are  safely  used.  The  track  may 
be  wired  to  operate  electric  hoists. 

The  trolleys  are  made  with  two,  four,  or  eight  wheels,  and 
have  a  carrying  capacity  of  1,(XX),  2,500  and  5,000  pounds  re- 
spectively.— S-T    Engineering    Corporation,    Buffalo,    New    York. 


EILECTRICALLY   HEATED   GLUE-POT 

While  the  electrically  heated  pot  here  pictured  was  designed  for 
heating  glue,  its  utility  in  other  directions  is  apparent  to  practical 
rubber  men. 

It  is  a  2-quart  electric  pot  of  the  dry  type,  eliminating  the  water 
bath  entirely.  The  glue-pot  consists  of  a  copper  vessel  contained 
in  a  steel  case.  It  fits  snugly,  makes  a  perfect  thermal  contact 
with  the  heating  element,  and  may  be  ca.'^ily  taken  out  for  clean- 
ing. 

One  of  the  strong  claims  made  for  this  pot  is.  that  tlie  direct 


iiS 


^ 


Drv-Tvpe  Gh  e-Pot 


contact  insures  the  glue  being  at  the  right  temperature  all  the 
time,  that  it  will  not  burn,  and  that  the  heater  cannot  be  burned 
out. — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


AN    IMPROVED    TIRE     BUILDER 

Of  particular  interest  to  tire  ni.mufacturers  at  this  time  when 
production  costs  are  paramount  is  the  recent  improvement  in 
tlie  Hermann  tire  building  machine.  Having  a  capacity  of  ten 
30  by  354-inch  tires  per  hour  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
larger  sizes,  this  machine  automatically  guides,  positively  centers 
and   marks  the   fabric  before   it   is   placed   under   tension.     It  is 
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built  in  two  styles,  the  "Universal"  and  the  "Special."  The 
former  is  adapted  to  build  either  regular  fabric  or  cord  fabric 
up  to  and  including  5-inch  tires.  The  "Special"  is  particularly 
designed  for  building  motorcycle  and  Ford  sizes. — The  Her- 
mann Tire  Building   Machine  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


during  vulcanization.  A  lifty-minute  cure  is  necessary.  After 
curing,  the  wrapping  is  removed  and  another  section  of  the  tire 
is  moved  over  the  core  and  then  wrapped  for  curing.  In  this 
way  the  capacity  of  the  vulcanizer  is  raised  to  nine  cures,  or  three 
tires  a  day,  for  each  core. — George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  Los 
.\ngeles,  California. 


MILL-STONE  G(tINDER 

In  the  manufacture  of  reclaimed  rubber  by  the  mechanical 
process,  an  ordinary  rubber  mill  is  employed  for  coarse  grind- 
ing the  combined  rubber   scrap  and   fabric,   following  which   the 


RunK   .\lii.i.  Grinrf.k 

fine  reduction  necessary  for  the  complete  separation  of  rubber 
and  fabric  is  done  on  a  Buhr  stone  mill.  The  mill-stones  require 
occasional  dressing  to  maintain  them  in  good  operating  condition. 
This  is  effected  by  an  electrically  driven  abrasive  wheel  attached 
to  a  flexible  shaft,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  particular 
form  here  shown  is  the  Snow  mill-stone  grinder. — R.  G.  Haskins 
Co.,  27  South  Desplaines  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MACHINE  FOR   VULCANIZING  WHOLESOLES   TO   OLD   TIRES 

.\  great  deal  of  interest  is  evinced  in  this  mehod  of  vulcanizing 
wholesoles  to  old  tire  casings  from  the  inside,  applying  the  heat 
through  the  various  plies  of  fabric,  instead  of  outside,  as  formerly 
done.    The  vulcanizer  consists  of  a  heavy  angle-iron  frame,  which 


The  Eno  "Exso"   X'ui.canizer 

supports  three  steam-heated  sectional  cores.  Each  adjustable 
core  is  equipped  with  valves  and  provided  with  a  pet-cock  to 
allow  air  to  escape  from  the  core  while  heating.  The  steam 
cocks  are  set  to  allow  a  little  steam  to  escape,  thus  insuring 
live,   dry  moving  steam   necessary   for  perfect   vulcanization. 

Three  tiies  can  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time.  Only  a  third 
of  a  tire  is  cured  at  one  wrapping.  The  wholesole  attached  to 
the  casing  is  adjusted  on  tha  core  and  wrapped  down  with  wet 
tape.     The   core   is   tightened   to  give   all   the   pressure   possible 


AN  ELECTRIC   INDUSTRIAL   TRUCK 

Many  possibilities  of  increasing  the  storage  capacities,  or  re- 

of   fabric,   crude   rubber. 


arc  ofTercd   through   the 


ducing  the  labor  item  for  piling  rolls 
tires,  molds,  or  other  bulky  materials, 
use   of  this   machine. 

The  truck  frame  is  rigidly  con- 
structed of  cast  steel.  The  load 
platform  of  corrugated  steel  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  and 
has  a  carrying  capacity  of  4,000 
pounds.  It  is  hinged  at  the  col- 
umn end,  to  avoid  straining  the 
mechanism  in  case  an  obstacle  is 
encountered  when  lowering  the 
platform.  The  load  platform  is 
carried  by  a  cantilever  type  sup- 
port. The  stresses  set  up  by  the 
load  on  the  platform  are  distrib- 
uted from  heavy  steel  rollers  each  Lakewood  Tier-Lift  Truck 
mounted  on  two  annular  ball  bear- 
ings. The  load  on  the  platform  is  balanced  over  the  load-carry- 
ing wheels  which  eliminates  the  tendency  to  tip  when  the  load 
is  raised.  The  motor  operating  the  lifting  or  tiering  mechanism 
is  mounted  on  top  of  the  columns.  It  is  directly  connected 
through  a  flexible  cushion  joint  to  a  worm  operating  two  worm- 
gears,  each  of  which  in  turn  operates  vertical  thread  steel  screws. 

At  the  back  of  the  truck  is  located  the  driving  apparatus.  The 
storage  batteries,  main  drive  motor,  and  controller  are  all  en- 
closed and  are  absolutely  dust  proof.  The 
drive  motor  is  24-volt,  6S-ampere,  with  ample 
overload  capacity.  Connected  to  the  platform 
on  which  the  operator  stands  are  the  brake 
and  operating  pedals.  The  steering  handle 
and  operating  control  are  conveniently  placed. 
The  truck  is  supplied  with  four  wheels,  hav- 
ing cast  steel  axles.  The  tires  on  the  wheels 
are  solid  rubber. — Lakewood  Engineering  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


AIR  MOISTURE  SEPARATOR 

Compressed  air  is  an  important  adjunct  in 
rubber  manufacture,  therefore  this  air-cleaning 
device  is  of  interest.  This  separator  is  claimed 
to  relieve  all  troubles  pccasioned  by  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  dirt,  etc.,  in  the  compressed 
air  lines.  The  air  enters  the  separator  through 
a  pipe  and  strikes  against  the  casing  or  inside 
wall  at  an  angle.  This  causes  it  to  have  a 
centrifugal  action  and  the  water  or  dirt  con- 
sequently falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  separator, 
while  the  clean,  pure  air  passes  on  to  the  pipe. 
There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order 
and  the  only  attention   required   is  to   drain   it   once   in   a   while. 

These  separators  are  made  in  two  sizes,  with  a  capacity  of 
150  and  400  cubic  feet  respectively. — Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.,  600  West  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MECHANICAL     "TAKE-OFF"     OR     BATCHING     ATTACHMENT     FOR 
THE    BOLTON    VEJ»TICAL    BIAS    CUTTER 

A  feature  of  much  practical  value  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
Bolton  vertical  bias  cutter  in  the  form  of  a  perfected  "take  off" 
which  receives  the  fabric  strips  as  they  are  cut  by  the  machine. 
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and  automatically  places  them  in  books  or  wind-iip,  if  books  arc 
not  desired.  It  is  claimed  that  even  with  the  "take  ofT"  the  cuttei 
still  occupies  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space  and  increases  the 
efficiency  of  bias  cutting  since  it  produces  a  great  saving  in  labor 
and  expense.  It  may  be  seen  at  the  permanent  exhibit  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  480  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York. — Spadone  Madiine  Co.,  136  Duane  street,  New  York  City. 


INNER  TUBE  SPLICING  BRUSH 

Camel's-hair  brushes  are  customarily  used  for  applying  pure 
gum  cement  and  tnbe  splicing  acid  in  the  manufacture  of 
inner  tubes.  As  a  less  expensive  substitute,  the  brush  here 
illustrated  can  be  _^ 

recommended    to     "  =^i-.' 

the    trade.      It   is 
made   with   triple 
thick    black    Chi- 
nese bristles  and  XXX   Chinese   Brush 
h\  widths  from  1  to  3  inches,  with  lengths  of  hair  from  2  to  3 
inches. — E.  F.   Hooper  &  Co.,  Trenton,   New-  Jersey. 


MACHINERY   PATENTS 

CONTINUOUS    TIRE    VULCANIZER 

THIS  invention  provides  a  heater  tlircjugh  which  the  tires  pass 
continuously  and  are  vulcanized,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  exhausting  the  steam  in  order  to  remove  the 
tires,  thus  eliminating  a  waste  in  labor  and  loss  in  steam. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  A  of  suitable  diameter  to 
allow  the  molds  containing  the  tires  to  be  passed  through  it. 
Steam  of  40  pounds  pressure,  and  at  least  287  degrees  F.  is 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  through  a  pipe  connected  with  the 
steam  boiler.  .\n  exhaust  pipe  is  also  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  exhausting  steam  when  necessary. 

The  tire  encased  in  the  mold  is  placed  within  the  open  chamber 
of  the  rotatable  plug  B,  after  which  the  plug  is  given  a  quarter 
turn.  The  opening  containing  the  mold  will  then  register  with 
the  slot  C  in  the  casing  which  is  in  alinement  with  the  slot  D 
in  the  cylinder  A.  Slot  D  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  admission 
of  the  mold  carrying  the  tire  into  the  cylinder  A.  Next  the  cyl- 
inder E  is  operated  and  its  plunger  passes  through  the  open 
chamber  of  plug  B  and  pushes  the  mold  with  the  tire  through 
the  slot  D  into  the  cylinder  A.     Then  the  cylinder  F  is  operated. 


A  Novel  Tire  Vulcanizer 

.Attached  to  it  is  a  plunger  which  is  slightly  less  in  size  than  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  vulcanizer.  This  moves  the 
mold  carrying  the  tire  through  the  vulcanizer. 

The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  tires, 
and  by  the  time  the  first  tire  reaches  the  end  of  the  cylinder  it 
Has  been   cured   and   is   ready  to  be   removed.     It   is   forced   by 


another  plunger  into  the  open  chamber  of  the  rotatable  plug  G, 
which  is  turned  until  it  registers  with  the  opening  or  slot  in  the 
casing  through  which  the  mold  is  removed. — Thaddeus  F.  Baily 
and  Frank  T.  Cope,  .-Mliance,  Ohio.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,346,158. 


MACHINES   FOR  MAKING   BATTERY  JARS 

WILLARDS   MACHINE   AND   PE0CES8 

This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  forming  storage 
battery  jars  from  rubber  or  rubber  compound.  It  consists  of  a 
mandrel  A  in  the  shape  of  the  jar,  mounted  on  a  flat  bed  B,  and 
a  number  of  dies  C  secured  to  hydraulic  rams,  which  are  ar- 
ranged to  direct  pressure  to  the  sides  and  end  of  the  mandrel, 
tlicreby  forcing  around  the  mandrel  A,  the  rubber  compound, 
which  is  in  sheet  form,  thus  forming  the  jar.  Fig.  1  is  a  sectional 
plan  view,  and  shows  the  four  side  dies  in  position,  while  the 
cross-sectional  view  shows  the  sides  of  the  jar  already  formed 
and  the  upper  die  for  the  top. 

After  the  rubber  compound  is  rolled  into  sheets  of  the  correct 
thickness,  it  is  cut  info  pieces  approximately  the  size  of  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  jar.   These  pieces  are  then  placed  on  the  mandrel 
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Willard  Battery  Jar  Machine 
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Fig2  Boycr  Batteryjar  Machine 


A.  The  horizontal  dies  indicated  by  C  are  mechanically  forced 
inwardly,  compressing  the  rubber  and  forming  the  sides  of  the 
jar.  The  concave  spring  metal  face  D  of  each  die  comes  in 
contact  with  the  rubber  first  at  the  middle,  then  works  out  to 
the  edges.  .-\s  the  metal  face  D  flattens  out,  it  gradually  forces 
out  the  air  between  the  rubber  sheet  and  the  mandrel  A.  At  the 
same  time  the  surplus  rubber  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the  sheet, 
where  it  is  squeezed  together  with  the  rubber  from  the  adjoining 
sheet,  thus  forming  the  corners.  The  operation  of  squeezing  the 
ends  together  eliminates  all  seams  or  joints.  When  the  sides  are 
formed,  the  top  die  is  lowered  to  form  the  end  of  the  jar. — 
Theodore  A.  Willard,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,352,160. 

Patent  No.  1,352,161  issued  to  Theodore  A.  Willard,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  covers  the  process  of  forming  hard  rubber  storage 
battery  jars  with  the  apparatus  described  above,  covered  by 
patent  No.  1,352,160. 

BOYER'S    MACHINE 

Anotlicr  patent  has  been  issued  which  covers  a  method  of 
making  battery  jars  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraphs.  The  drawings  in  Fig.  2  give  a  concise  idea  how 
the  jars  are  made.  Plastic  uncured  rubber,  previously  rolled 
to  the  required  thickness  and  cut  to  size,  is  wrapped  around  the 
metal  core  A,  which  is  the  size  of  the  inside  dimensions  of  the 
battery  jar,  except  a  little  longer.  As  soon  as  the  operator  has 
placed   the   riil)lier  around   the  core  it   is   placed  in   the  pressing 
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machine  B.  Heavy  pressure  is  simultaneously  applied  to  all  four 
sides  of  the  core  and  to  the  top,  closing  all  joints  and  seams.  The 
vertical  pressing  faces  C  are  operated  automatically.  The 
plunger  for  the  end  of  the  jar  is  operated  by  hand  and  locked  into 
position.  Air  pressure  of  100  pounds  is  used.  The  pressing 
faces  C  are  automatically  released  and  the  core  with  the  formed 
jar  is  placed  in  a  vulcanizer  and  cured. — Harry  L.  Boyer, 
assignor  to  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.    United  States  patent  No.  1,352,170. 


205,347     Bead-i 
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d-forming  ring  for  molding  pneunuitic  tires.  Th«  Ho 
Rubber  Corporation,  assignee  ol  John  Schmidt,  both  of  N' 
BrunswicI^.    New   Jersey,   U.    S.   A. 

205,703  Mold  for  battery  jars.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  H.  Weida,  Highland 
Park,   New   Jersey.   U.   S.   A. 

205,712  Apparatus  and  method  for  asbestos  gasket  manufacture.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  E.  A.  Nail,  execu- 
trix of  Edward  Nail,  deceased — all  of  Akron,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

205,819  Clamp  for  vulcanizing  machines.  O.  T.  De  Long,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
U.  S.  A. 

205,906  Tire  tube  deflating  machine.  M.  C.  Schweinert,  New  York  City, 
U.  S.  A. 

206,022     Mold  for  retreading  tires.     A.  C.  Davidson,  Lacombe,  Alta. 


N 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

O.     1.357,217     Rubber    mixer.       D.     R.     Bowen    and    C.     F.     Schnuck, 

assignors    to    l'"arrel    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. — all    of    An- 

sonia,    Conn.      (Original    application    divided.) 
2,357,899     Tire-cutting   machine.      C.    Rasmusscn,    assignor    of    J^    to    R.    T. 

Ingalls — both    of    Racine,    Wis. 
1,357,948     Rubber    mixer.      D.    R.    Bowen,    Ansonia,    and    C.    F.    Schnuck, 

New    Haven,    assignors    to    Farrel    Foundry    &    Machine    Co., 

Ansonia- — ^all    in    Conn. 
1,357,967     Multiplex    circular    loom    for    weaving    multiply    tubular    fabric. 

M.   P.    Du   Pray,   Trenton,   N.  J. 
1,357,984     Electrical    repair    vulcanizer.      S.    T.    Hurwitz.    Youngstown,    O. 
1,358,068     Repair     vulcanizer     for     boots     and     shoes.       H.     D.     Ferguson, 

Dowagiac.    Mich. 
1.358,094     Tire-fabric     loom     element.       H»    I.     Morris,     assignor     to     The 

Savage    Tire    Co. — both   of   San    Die^o,   Calif. 
1,358,120     Mold    for    vulcanizing    tires     in    repairing.       C.    L.     Smith    and 

E.    S.    Webster,    assignors    by    mesne    assignments    to    Smith 

One   Heat   System — all   of  South    Bend,   Ind. 
1,358,124     Apparatus     and     method     for     making     rubber     tubes.       H.     R. 

Stratford,    Cleveland,   O. 
1,358,289     Apparatus   for   forming   hollow   articles   of   rubber.      F,   A.   Clgol. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
1,358.614     Machine    for    producing    textures    rubber-coated    on    both    sides. 

Albert   Boeder.    Malmo.    .'^wcdcn, 
1.358.702     Rubber    mixer.      D.    R.    Bowen.    Ansonia.    and    C.    F.    Schnuck, 

New    Haven,    assignors    to    rarrel    Foundry    &    Machine    Co., 

Ansonia — all    in    Conn. 
1,358,729     Tipping   form    for   tire   repair.     T.   L.   Harkins,   Boston,    Mass. 
1,358,770     Tire    repair    vulcanizing    machine.      A.    W.    Meyers,    Milwaukee. 

Wis. 
1,358,820     Vulcanizing  mold.     A.  J.  Brown,  Union,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  G.  & 

J.  Tire  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1,358,888     Tire  retreading  mold.     J.  H.  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1,358,903     Mold    and    process    for   shaping   battery   jars.      H.    Weida,    High- 
land  Park,   assignor   to   India   Rubber   Co.,   New   Brunswick — 

both    in    N.   J. 
1,358,941      Collapsible    tire    core.      H.    A.    Den  mire,    assignor   of    V^    to    The 

General   Tire  &   Rubber  Co. — ^both  of  Akron.   O. 
1.359,072     Machine^  for    trimming    rubber    mats.      W.    J.    Kent,    Brooklyn, 

N.    v.,    assignor    to    The    Mechanical     Rubber    Co.,    a    New 

Jersey    corporation. 
1,359,487     Tire   repair  vulcanizing  press.     G.  W.   Bulley.   St.  Joseph,   Mich. 
1,359,489     Machine  for  molding  plastic  articles.     E.  R.  Claussen,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
1,359,562     Repair  vulcanizer.     N.  M.  Anderson,  Worthington,  Ind..  assignor 

by  mesne  assignments  to  T.  Bemis,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  R.  Bemis, 

trustees  of  Anderson  Steam  Vulcanizer  Co.,  a  real  trust. 
1,359,632     Machine  for  making  cord  tires.     K.  O.   B.  Textorius,  New  York 

City,  assignor  of  1/3  each  to  T.  A.  Liebler,  Riverside,  Conn., 

and  Eli  Cahn,  New  York  City. 
1,359,779     Device    for    making    tires.       P.    I.    Anderson,    Des    Moines,    la. 

(Original  application  dividsd.) 
1,360,059     Sectional  boot  tree.     W.   C.  Troche,   Akron,  O.,  assignor  to  The 

B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,   New  York  City. 
1,360,310     Apparatus   for  filling   tires   with   resilient  compound.     Z.   Olsson, 

Toomsboro,   Ga. 
1,360,736     Clamp   for   tire  cores.     E.    A.   Ericson,  Akron,  O. 
1,360,962     Portable     repair     vulcanizer.       W.     Frost,     assignor     to     Harvey 

Frost    &-    Co.,    Limited— both    of    London.    England. 
1,360,982     Repair    vulcanizing    apparatus.      H.    R.    Auld,   assignor    to    T.    L. 

Harkins — both   of   Boston.    Mass. 


14,994 


147.508 
147,509 
1*7.960 
148,045 
148,077 
148.268 


205.327 


REISSXTES 

G.  E.  Blaylock.  assignor  to  The  G.  E.  Blaylock 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Baltimore.  Md.  (Original  No. 
1.320,728.  dated  November  4.   1919.) 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Collapsible  cores  for  manufacturing  tires.  P,  and  B.  de  Mattia 
Clifton,    New   Jersey,    U.    S.    A.      (Not   yet   accented.) 

Collapsible  cores  for  manufacturing  tires.  P.  and  B.  de  Mattia 
Clifton.   New  Jersey,  U.   S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  mixing  machine.  F.  H.  Banbury,  Ansonia.  Conn.. 
LI.  S.  A. 

Machine  for  stripping  tires.  W.  H.  Phinps.  57  Wick  Road, 
and    W.    T.    Hooper,   71    Repton    Road.    Brislington.    Bristol. 

Device  for  vulcanizing  tire  covers.  E.  Ilopkinson,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires.  T.  Sloper, 
Southgate.   Devizes.  Wiltshire. 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

Attachment  for  rnbl)ti  mixing  mills.  The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal,'  Ouc.,  assignee  of  H  A. 
Weldon.  Detroit.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

754,130     (November    3,    1919.)     Vulcanizing    apparatus.      Fleming    &    Co. 

G.  m.  b.  H.,  Charlottenburg. 
754,141      (June      19,      1920.)     Automatic     comb-cutting      machine.        Fritz 

Scholz,  Naumburg  a.  S. 
754,183      (September   8,   1920.)     Tire  repair  apparatus.     Hans  Schmuckert, 

Molkenmarkt   19,   Brandenburg  a.   H. 
754.721      (September  8,  1920.)      Hose  repair  apparatus.     Hans  Schmijckert, 

Molkenmarkt   19,   Brandenburg  a.  H. 


N' 


fO.l, 
1,357,779 


1,357,784 
1,358,957 


1,359,075 
1,359,919 


1,360,486 
1,360,702 


PROCESS   PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

357,379  Manufacture  of  storage-battery  separators.  H.  L.  Boyer, 
assignor  to  Tosepb  Stokes  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Trenton, 
N.   J. 

Construction  of  doll  head,  using  as  mold  for  shaping  fabric 
lace,  soft  rubber  applied  to  a  die.  L.  R.  Kampes,  Atlantic 
City,    N.    J. 

Manufacture  of  connected  blow-out  patches  from  worn  pneu- 
matic tires.      B.  J.   Levin,   New  York  City. 

Producing  composite  rubber  and  fabric  cycle  saddle  tops.  J. 
Jelley,  Coventry,  and  H.  Jelley,  Birmingham — both  in 
England. 

Manufacture  of  tire  valves.     H.   P.   Kraft,   Ridgewood,    N.  J. 

Manufacture  of  hard  rubber  combs,  etc.  J.  Reardon,  Bloom- 
ingdale.  assignor  to  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City— both   in   N.   Y. 

Heating  crude  rubber  in  inert,  non-oxidizing  atmosphere.  J.  V. 
Worthington  and  A.  W.  T.  Hyde,  assignors  to  The  Dunlop 
Rubber  Co..  Limited — all  of  Regents  Park,  London,  England. 

Weaving  fabric  from  rubberized  yarn.     C.   Zeglen,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

1-47,387  Joining  ends  of  inner  lubes.  Fuller's  United  Electric  Works, 
Limited,  Woodland  Works,  Grove  Road,  Chadwell  Heath, 
Essex,  and  P.  J.  Hawkins,  67  King  Edward  Road,  Waltham- 
stow,   London. 

147,910  Manufacture  of  leather  substitutes  from  used  tires.  A.  Korn, 
6  rue  de  Bretagne,  Levallois,  Seine,  France.  (Not  yet  ac- 
cepted.) 

148,327  Finishing  tire  fabrics.  Ohligser  Leinen-  und  Baumwollweberie 
P.  de  Weerth,  5  Marktstrasse,  Ohligs,  Germany.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 


THE    DOMINION   OF  CANADA 

205,640     Applying    outer    tire    members    to    worn    casings.      C.    C     Gates. 
Denver,   Colo..   U.    S.    A. 


"JEM"  RUBBER  REPAIR  AND  CEMENT 

"Jem"  rubber  repair  for  tires  and  tubes  includes  a  can  of  rub- 
ber compound  and  one  of  solvent  to  be  used  as  a  cement.  Ap- 
plied cold,  it  is  said  to  be  self-vulcanizing  and  the  makers  guar- 
antee a  repair  to  last  the  life  of  the  tire.— Amazon  Rubber  Co., 
244  North  Fifteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


"KEYS    KUMFORT"    HOSE   SUPPORTER 

A  new  kind  of  ho.se  supporter  for  children  which  has  recently 
been  patented  by  a  California  woman,  consists  of  a  very  short 
skeleton  waist  of  cotton  material,  bound  around  the  edges,  with 
two  strips  of  elastic  webbing  across  the  back  and  two  more 
stitched  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  waist  beneath  the  arm-holes 
on  each  side,  to  form  a  triangular  support  for  the  stocking  sup- 
porters attached.  The  garment  acts  as  a  shoulder  brace  and 
gives  easily  when  stooping.  It  is  very  comfortable  to  wear 
because  the  pull  of  the  stockings  is  distributed  evenly  on  the  wide 
shoulder  band  instead  of  on  a  narrow  strap  which  would  tend 
to  cut  and  bind.  The  garment  slips  on  over  the  head  and  has 
no  buttons  or  pins  to  become  loose. — Mrs.  Hattie  Keys,  717'/2 
South  Crocker  street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Canadian  patent 
No.  201,795. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


"PNEUMATIC"    BATHING   CAP 

ANEW  and  comfortable  waterproof  bathing  cap  that  does  not 
stretch  to  fit  the  head  is  held  in  place  by  pnenmatic  pressure. 
An    air-cushion    band    is    attached    insjde   the    rim    and    may    be 

inflated  to  head  size,  holding  the 
cap  on  easily  and  securing  a 
flexible  adjustment  entirely 
controllable  at  all  times.  The 
crown  of  the  cap  may  be  worn 
as  loosely  as  desired,  permit- 
ting any  arrangement  of  the 
hair,  and  avoiding  headache 
caused  by  pressure  as  in  ordi- 
nary tight-titting  rubber  bath- 
ing caps.  The  hair  does  not 
get  wet  as  no  moisture  can 
possibly  leak  in  past  the  firmly 
fitting  air  cushion -band.  The 
"Pneumatic"  bathing  cap  is 
tiood-looking  and  stays  firmly 
nn  the  head. — The  Pneumatic 
Bathing  Cap  Co.,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


"PNEUM.\Trc"    Bathing    Cap 


A  PIONEER   PNEUMATIC    CORD   TRUCK   TIRE 

Among  the  pneumatic  cord  truck  tires  that  have  attracted 
favorable  attention  is  the  Gen- 
eral, claimed  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
its  line.  Cord  tires  are  generally 
claimed  to  be  resilient  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  and 
therefore  do  not  eat  up  the  car's 
power  through  friction  in  the 
tires  themselves,  as  each  cord  is 
insulated  in  its  own  coating  of 
rubber.  General  cord  truck  tires 
are  built  of  specially  compounded 
stock  on  the  best  cord  fabric, 
with  wear-resisting  treads,  and 
are  claimed  to  have  a  record  of 
12,000    miles     on     the     original  _ 

tread.-The  General  Tire  &  Rub-        ,^„,.,,,^  Cord  Truck  t,„h 
ber  Co.,   Akron,  Ohio. 


A  NORWEGIAN   POLICE  CLUB.  RUBBER-COVERED 

A  humane  police  club  which,  according  to  the  inventor,  will 
"disable  the  antagonist  at  one  stroke  without  thereby  damaging 
him,'  comprises  a  core  of  wire  rope  with   ferrules  at  each   end, 


RCBBER-COVERED    PoLICE    ClUB 


covered  with   rubber.     At  the  handle  end  the  club   is   provided 
with  a  carrying  knot   which   is   threaded  through   the   wire   rope 


core.  This  uni(|ue  but  practical  weapon  has  been  adopted  by  the 
police  departments  of  Christiama,  Norway,  and  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  all-wood  clubs  have  been  discarded.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Norwegian  policeman,  F.mil  Evensen  Welilen,  and 
has  been  patented  by  him.  United  States  and  Canadian  patents- 
are  for  sale  by  Anthon  Berg,  Christiania,   Norway. 

DETACHABLE  FASTENER    FOR   HATS 
The  "Tight-On"  hat  elastic  is  a  patented  and  clever  variation 
of  an  old  idea.     It  obviates  sewing  on  elastics,  can  be  attached 

in  a  moment  to  any  hat,  and  will 
not  pull  out  under  any  strain  of  high 
winds.  It  consists  of  a  length  of 
elastic  with  double  pins  on  each  end 
that  are  to  be  pierced  through  the 
hat  and  then  spread  apart.  The 
elastic  is  adjustable  in  length  by 
means  of  a  slide.  The  "Tight-On" 
hat  elastic  is  made  in  black  or 
white  and  is  adapted  to  children's 
hats  or  sports  hats.  It  is  a  boon  to 
the  woman  who  wears  her  hair 
bobbed.— Marcus  &  Smith,  376-380i 
••Ticht-On"    Hat   Elastic  Lafayette  Street,   New  York  City. 


A  CONVENIENT  TIRE  ACCESSORY 

The  "Lox-on"  a  i  r 
chuck,  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration, 
is  intended  for  use  on 
compressors  in  inflating 
tires.  It  contains  a  rub- 
ber cylinder  that  fits 
loosely  over  the  valve, 
but  grips  it  tightly  when 
the  lever  is  turned  on, 
preventing  any  escape  of 
air.  The  check-valve 
cannot  be  smashed  by 
jamming,  and  the  metal 
baffle-plate  prevents  jamming  over  the  valve  shoulder,  protecting 
the  valve.  All  parts  are  standardized  and  interchangeable. — 
.\utomatic  Tire  Valve  Corporation,   1755   Broadway,   New  York. 


Am  Ci 


PHONOGRAPH    MOTOR   WITH    RUBBER   WHEEL 

A  phonograph  nintor  lias  been  devised  which  has  a  wlieel  of 
pongc  rubber  to  revolve  the  turn-talile.  Any  convenient  electric 
light  socket  furnishes  the  power,  con- 
nection being  made  by  a  cord  of  the 
desired  length.  There  is  an  inside  auto- 
matic switch  which  controls  the  current 
and  stops  the  motor  when  the  record  is- 
finished.  The  sponge  rubber  wheel  per- 
mits the  turn-table  to  revolve  smoothly 
and  evenly,  keeping  up  any  rhythm  de- 
sired for  dancing,  and  doing  away  with 
the  annoyance  of  interrupting  some 
choice  musical  selection  to  wind  up  the 
motor.  The  "Simplicity"  motor  is  not 
large  and  conspicuous.  It  is  finished 
in  nickel  and  black  enamel  and  is  prac- 
'foolproof"  as  tlierc  are  no  e.xposcd  parts- 
It  attaches  easily   Ifi  any   make  of  phono- 


"Simplicity" 
Piionogbapi!  Motor 

tically  (lustprnof  and 
to  get  out  of  order. 
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graph.  All  that  is  required  for  installing  the  motor  is  to  remove 
the  crank  handle  and  let  the  spring  motor  of  the  phonograph  run 
<Io\vn.— Shelton  Electric  Co.,  16  East  42d  street,  New  York  City. 


WATER  VESSEL  FOR  KEEPING  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 

A  novel  water-containing  vessel  for  preserving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  a  fresh  state  has  recently  been  patented  in  tlic   United 

States  by  an  Argentin- 
ian. The  device  con- 
sists of  a  glass  bobbin 
containing  water,  fitted 
%viith  a  rubber  socket 
iwhich  fits  closely  over 
the  stem  of  the  fruit  and 
prevents  evaporation  of 
the  water  which  pene- 
trates into  the  stem  of 
the  fruit  as  needed  to 
preserve  its  freshness. 
This  invention  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to 
choice  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  can  |be  kept  in 
perfect  condition  for 
many  months  by  fitting 
bobbins  with  rubber 
sockets  to  both  ends  of  the  vineshoot.  The  grapes  are  then  sus- 
pended in  a  natural  position  and  all  the  water  in  the  bobbins  is 
maintained  above  the  stem  to  be  absorbed  by  the  fruit  as  neces- 
sarj'. — Luis  Robichon,  Mendoza,  .\rgentina.  United  States  Patent 
No.  1.360,024. 


Water   Vessel  with  Rubber  Socket 


A  RUBBER-CUSHIONED  HAMMER 

A  new  use  for  rubber  is  found  in  its  application  to  a  hammer 
handle,  thereby  firmly  holding  the  head  to  the  handle  without 
wedges.  A  red  rubber  gasket  is  fitted  over  the  handle  and  the 
hammer  head  forced  on  over  it.  Its  present  use 
is  largely  in  rehandhng  hammers  and  sledges,  but 
the  inventor  says  that  several  hammer  man- 
ufacturers are  considering  placing  it  in  their 
manufactured  product.  Like  the  rubber  tire, 
the  rubber  gasket  makes  these  hammers  resilient 
and  tends  to  lessen  shock  to  the  user,  thus  con- 
serving the  workman's  strength.  He  can  use  a 
lighter  hammer,  also,  and  attain  equal  efficiency, 
while  he  does  not  have  to  carry  any  "extra" 
hammer  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hammer  head  flying  off. 
The  cushioned  hammer,  therefore,  acts  as  a  safety  appliance, 
preventing  accidents  to  workmen,  in  addition  to  its  other 
advantages. — II.  S.  Isham,  Belmar,  New  Jersey. 

A    CORRUGATED    INNER    TUBE 

By   a   special    patented    process,    the    "XoCeem"    inner    tube    is 
made  of  red  rubber  in  a  mold  which  gives  it  an  annular  shape 

and  corrugates  that 
portion  of  the  exterior 
surface  which  contacts 
with  the  tire  casing. 
The  compound  used  is 
said  to  contain  a 
much  higher  percent- 
age of  actual  rubber 
than  generally  used 
for  inner  tubes.  The 
size,  in  both  milli- 
meters and  inches,  is 
molded  on  the  surface 
immediately  at  the 
valve,  for  convenience,  and  the  valve  itself  is  seated  on  a  specially 


reinforced  fabric  and  rubber  insert,  properly  and  integrally 
vulcanized.  The  corrugations  prevent  the  tube  from  sticking  to 
the  casing  and  its  shape  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  exhaust 
the  interior  air,  tlicreby  minimizing  the  tendency  to  stick  together 
or  be  pinched  by  the  rim.— NoCeem  Rubber  Corporation,  Har- 
rison,  New  Jersey. 


"Wedge"   Pencil  Eraser 


PENCIL    ERASER    EASILY    ATTACHED 

An  invention  which  every  pencil  user  will  welcome  is  a  prac- 
tical rubber  tip  called  the  "Wedge"  eraser,  because  of  its  pe- 
culiar shape.  When  an  attached 
eraser  is  desirable  it  is  readily 
slipped  on  and  will  stay  on.  The 
"Wedge"  will  erase  large  areas 
readily  without  smudging.  It 
equals  a  "rubber  finger"  for 
turning  pages  and  keeps  the  pen- 
cil from  falling  out  of  the 
pocket.  Its  pyramidal  sides  keep 
the  pencil  from  rolling  off  the 
desk  and  its  weight  and  shape 
keep  the  point  upright  if  dropped.  It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
soft  red  rubber  and  is  claimed  to  outwear  three  pencils.— Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

COMFORT    IN    TELEPHONING 

A  pneumatic  receiver  pad  is  one  of  the  new  conveniences  for 
use  with  the  telephone.  It  is  made  ring- 
shaped  of  soft  rubber  to  fit  over  the  hard 
rubber  receiver,  and  encloses  sufficient  air  to 
permit  the  receiver  to  be  pressed  closely  to 
the  ear,  thus  excluding  all  outside  sounds  and 
aiding  conversation  in  a  noisy  office.— The 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


Pneumatic 
Receiver  Pad 


"NoCeem"   Inner   Tube 


"EVER.READY"    FOLDING   SHAVING    BRUSH 

A  novel  convenience  for  travelers  is  a 
sliaving  brush  that  fits  compactly  into  its  handle,  thus  keeping 
Jhc  brush  absolutely  safe  from  contamination  and  also  protecting 
other  contents  of  a  traveling  bag  from  contact  with  a  wet  brush. 
The  bristles  are  a  mixture  of  best  quality  badger  hair  and  are 
vulcanized 
in  hard  rub- 
ber. This 
wxll-known 
feature  of 
high  -  grade 
brushes 
does  away 
with  the  an- 
noyance of 
loose  bris- 
tles, as  once 
set  in  the 
rubber  it  is 
impossible 
for  them  to 
come  out,  no 
matter  how 
long  the 
brush  is  in 
use.  To  use 
the  brush, 
the  hinged 
cover       is 

opened  and  closed  again  and  the  end  of  the  brush  fitted  into  the 
opening.  The  handle  is  made  with  patented,  reversible,  self- 
locking  ferrule  and  when  folded  and  packed  ready  for  traveling 


"Ever-Readv"    Foi.DiNc;     Shaving    Brush 
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becomes  a  ventilated  compartment  which  permits  the  wet  brush 
to  dry.  All  metal  parts  are  built  of  heavy  brass,  highly  nickeled. — 
American  Safety  Razor  Corporation,  Jay  and  Johnson  streets, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

A   NEW  TYPE  OF   RUBBER  HEEL 

Rubber  heels  that  wear  down  on  one  side  in  the  same  manner 
as  leather  heels  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels,  if  the  makers 
of  the  newer  type  revolving  rubber  heels  speak  true.    The  Kogers 

revolving  rubber  "Duplex" 
heel  is  made  on  a  princi- 
ple generally  in  use  in 
Europe  but  little  known  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration  a 
disk  of  rubber  is  sunk  be- 
low the  level  of  the  heel. 
This  revolves  in  use,  all 
parts  receiving  the  wear 
alike,  and  it  absolutely  can- 
not "run  down."  Slipping 
is  claimed  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  maximum  wear  is 
attained,  as  the  heel  is  discarded  only  when  worn  thin  and  flat 
all  over. — The  Rogers  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Century  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Rogers   'Cavity    Revolving   "Duplex" 
Heel. 


CANADIAN  TIRE  DESIGNS 

Two  new  designs  of  the  Canadian  "V.  D,  L 
distinctive  "Guard"  and 
"Touring"  tread  casings, 
designed  to  meet  vari- 
ous highway  conditions. 
"V.  D.  L."  tires  are  all 
Canadian  in  manufac- 
ture and  are  backed  by 
Canadian  capital.  They 
are  claimed  by  the  maker 
to  be  the  result  of  the 
experienice  of  some  olf 
the  foremost  tire  engi- 
neers on  the  North 
American  continent. 
They  are  hand-made  to 
meet  Canadian  road  con- 
ditions and  give  great 
mileage  and  more  com- 
fort, being  supersize. — 
Van  der  Linde  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  142  West- 
ern Road,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Canada.  v. I). I. 


tires   are   the 


ioURlNC"    TrE.\DS 


AN  AMERICAN  SOLE  AND  HEEL  PAD  SET 

The  Emory  rul.>bcr  sole  pad  is  a  patented  device,  made  in  two 
parts,  to  be  attached  to  the  leather  half-sole  of  a  shoe,  the  prin- 


Ehory    Sou    and    Heei.    Pads 

ciple  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  rubber  heel.  This  sole  is 
made  in  two  pieces  in  order  to  give  greater  service,  as  a  whole 
half-sole  of  rubber   is  likely  to  crack  at   the  point  of  bending. 


It  is  not  heating  to  the  feet,  and  it  cushions  the  shoe,  making 
walking  easy  by  absorbing  shocks.  It  is  non-skid,  which  is  a 
big  asset  in  wet  weather.  Emory  rubber  heels  are  designed  to 
conform  to  the  sole,  are  as  near  non-skid  as  possible,  and  are 
made  of  springy  live  rubber. — The  Emory  Rubber  Sole  Pc 
705-706  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


RED  SHORT  BOOTS  FOR  SERVICE 

Rubber  boots  that  are  built  like  tires  for  miles  of  hard  wear 
are  the  product  of  a  rubber  manufacturer  whose  tires  are  guar- 
anteed for  a  long  mileage.  Hood  "Red"  boots  are  built  for 
service  and   every   place   where   hard    wear   can   attack  a   rubber 

boot  has  been 
made  the  sub- 
ject of  special 
study  with  the 
idea  of  forti- 
fying these 
places  to  resist 
the  hard  usage. 
The  heavy  gray 
rubber  molded 
heels  and  eight- 
ply  soles  are 
tough  on 
1 1  icks"  and  are 
mined  by  the 
Hood  tire  proc- 
ess to  the  high- 
grade  red  up- 
pers.   The  soles 

run  all  the  way  under  the  heels  and  cannot  come  apart;  they  are 
claimed  to  give  better  mileage  than  the  soles  of  the  average  boot 
without  cracking.  An  extra  thick  vamp  and  heavy  duck  lining 
add  materially  to  the  life  of  the  boot,  which  is  cured  under  heavy 
pressure.  Hood  "Red"  boots  have  light-colored  foxing  and  look 
just  as  well  as  they  wear. — Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


EAVY 

RUBStfl  SOLE 
TOUGH  ON  ftCL- 


Hood   Short  Red  Rubber  Boot 


A    DUAL   TREAD   CORD    TIRE 

A  distinct  dual  tread  cord  tire  which  is  the  result 
of  experiment  and  research  work 
is  the  "Wiregrip"  tire.  The  mak- 
ers assert  that  in  this  new  tire  is 
embodied  the  duel  vacuum  tread. 
Skid  blocks  extending  across  the 
carcass  of  the  tire  diagonally  per- 
mit the  carcass  to  flex  freely  in 
any  desired  direction.  The  cross 
section  is  built  wide  and  low,  dis- 
tributing the  flex  of  the  tire  from 
bead  to  bead.  It  is  said  to  develop 
remarkable  ease  of  riding  and  in 
fast  driving  to  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  hug  the  road. — The 
Lancaster  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


of  five  years 


VALVE   CAPS    BOXED    IN    SETS 

Recognizing  a  need  in  the  tire 
world,  a  manufacturer  of  tire 
valves  is  putting  out  sets  of  five 
caps  in  small  metal  boxes.  Valve 
caps  were  found  missing  from 
1309  Broadway  automobile  valve- 
stems  in  a  recent  survey. — A.  Schrader's  Sons,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Lancaster    "Wiregrip"    Cok0 
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The  Problem  of  Gutta  Percha  Cultivation  Solved 


MORE  than  twenty  years  ago  gutta  percha  was  successfully 
extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  Palaquium  or  gutta 
percha  tree.  The  product,  "however,  was  very  soft  and 
usually  of  a  greenish  color.  It  was  not  particularly  valuable  and 
what  promised  to  be  a  valuable  process  was  therefore  abandoned. 
Taking  a  hint  from  the  mechanical  extraction  of  rubber  from 
dried  shrubs  and  vines,  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Tromp  de  Haas  in  the  Government  Botanical  Gardens  in  Java. 
Dried  leaves  were  used  and  the  process  is  so  far  successful  that 
the  gutta  percha  is  now  extracted  in  commercial  quantities  at  a 
profit.  The  fact  that  leaves  from  yoimg  plants  in  tlic  nursery, 
as  well  as  leaves  frcm  mature  trees  may  be  used,  greatly  in- 
creases the  available  supply  and  indeed  makes  gutta  percha  cul- 
tivation on  a 
large  scale 
possible.  The 
history  of  the 
leaf  extraction 
e  X  p  eriments 
that  follows 
i  s  extremely 
interesting. 

E  X  tracting 
gutta  percha 
from  the 
leaves  of  gutta- 
yielding  trees 
was  first  ac- 
complished by 
R  i  g  o  1  e^  in 
1892.  He  used 
carbon  bisul- 
phide as  a  sol- 
vent on  finely 
ground  green 
leaves.  In 
1896  Serullas' 
obtained  a 


sible,  they  do  not  scruple  to  mix  any  kind  of  leaves  with  those 
from   true  gutta-yielding  trees. 

The  Tromp  de  Haas  system  is  in  vogue  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Tjipetir,  Java,  where  tlie  government  has  large  gutta 
plantations.  Among  the  advantages  of  collecting  leaves  on  a 
plantation  as  against  collecting  in  a  forest,  is  the  obvious  one — 
that  coolies  cannct  mix  valueless  leaves  with  the  useful  ones. 
So  successful  is  the  mechanical  process  that  a  second  gutta 
percha  plantation  lias  already  been  started  at  Tjitarik,  Preanger 
Regency,  Java. 

As  for  yields  obtained  by  the  mechanical  process,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  10-year-old  tree  gives  15  i)ounds  of  dry  leaves  per 
annum,   from  which  is  obtained  9  to   10  ounces  of  gutta  percha. 

The  annual 
production  by 
this  means  at 
Tjipelir  i  s 
given  as  fol- 
lows :  about  38 
tons  in  1914, 
47  in  1915,  51 
in  1916,  67  in 
1917,  and  68 
in  1918. 

While  it 
w  a  s  a  t  first 
thought  that 
the  leaf  gutta 
percha  would 
Ik-  inferior  to 
tli.it  obtained 
liy  tapping 
methods,  the 
process  has  so 
far  been  im- 
proved that 
leaf  gutta  is 
now   used   for 


.  .ir^i-f- ■ 


patent'  for  a  process  in  which  hot  toluol  was  used  for  extraction, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  acetone.  Rosin  oil  was  some- 
times   used    instead    of    acetone     but     with     indifferent     success. 

The  method  named  after  Obach'  is  based  (,n  the  soluliility  of 
gutta  in  petroleum  ether  at  boiling  point  and  the  capacity  to 
precipitate  when  cooling  at  15  degrees. 

All  of  the  above  produced  a  soft  inferior  product,  and  experi- 
menters turned  to  mechanical  extraction  as  the  only  solution, 

Mechanical  extractors  embody  grinding  mechanisms  for  pul- 
verizing the  leaves,  rolls  for  agglutinating,  sieves  and  water  for 
separating  the  woody  matters  from  the  gum.  Guayule  and  grass 
rubber  extraction  machines'  such  as  the  Abbe  pebble  mill,  the 
De  La  Cortc  crusher,  the  Bridge  crusher,  the  Guiget  crusher  and 
the  Valour  crusher  may  all  be  adapted  to  this  sort  of  work.  There 
are  in  use  today  two  systems  of  mechanical  extraction  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Ledeboer,  and  the  Tromp  de  Haas. 

The  advantage  of  the  mechanical  process  over  the  chemical  is 
that  much  more  material  can  be  handled  at  one  time,  making 
the  exploitation  of  an  estate  easier.  The  Ledeboer  method  is  em- 
ployed with  success  by  the  Nederlandsche  Getah  Perchafabriek, 
Singapore.  Natives  collect  the  leaves  in  the  forest  and  bring 
them  to  the  factory  where  the  gutta  is  extracted.  Since  the  na- 
tives are  anxious  to  bring  in  as  large  a  r|uantity  of  leaves  as  pos- 


<'iUTT.\  Percha  Nursery 

insulating  submarine  cables  and   many  other   purposes 


•Rubber  Machinery.     By  H.  C    Pearson. 
•British  patent  No.   11,166.   1892 


Paucs  257-270. 


TRADE-MARKED   BRANDS    OF   BELTING.    HOSE   AND    PACKING 

Rrcent  rubber  products  of  interest  include  an  oil-resisting 
packing,  grain  and  ore-elevator  beltings,  and  steam  hose — all 
made  by  the  same  manufacturer. 

"Volunteer"  packing  is  a  black,  oil-resisting  sheet  packing, 
specially  compounded  for  use  in  contact  with  oil. 

"Kohincor"  elevator  belt  is  made  of  a  special  heavy  duck  and 
high-grade  friction  rubber,  the  outstanding  feature  being  the 
unique  way  in  which  the  rubber  cover  is  anchored  to  the  body 
111  the  belt.  This  is  done  by  the  application  of  a  layer  of  coarse 
meshed  fabric  known  as  "cider  cloth"  between  the  outside  ply  and 
the  rubber  cover.  The  rubber  compound  used  for  the  cover  is 
forced  through  the  meshes  of  this  cider  cloth  and  thus  anchored  to 
the  body  of  the  belt.  The  cover  cannot  blister  or  pee!  ofT,  thus 
making  the  "Kohinoor"  an  ore-elevator  belt  suitable  for  severest 
service. 

"Grainvey"  is  a  very  strong,  rubber-covered  belting,  made  of 
closely  woven,  rubber-impregnated  duck,  especially  for  conveying 
grain  horizontally  or  on  an  incline,  troughing  easily  without 
spilling. 

"Elevay"  belting  is  made  of  heavy,  woven  duck,  impregnated 
with  rubber,  and  is  intended  especially  for  bucket  elevators  and 
wherever  extra  strength  is  required. — The  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
.Akron,  Ohio. 
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WAR     DEPARTMENT     SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     ME- 
CHANICAL   RUBBER    GOODS— IV' 


WAR   Department  Specifications   No.  333-1-1,  frequently   re- 
ferred to  ill  the  following  specifications,  were  published  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  January   1,   1920. 

LABORATORY    TUBING 

War  Department   Specification.    No.    333-1-lS — June    S,    1919 

(AUTHORITV  OF  SlPPLV  t  IRCLLAa  .No.  >'.  1'.  S.  &  T.   Div.,  Ja.vuarv  24.   1919) 

Gener.\l. — (o)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
compounded  and  pure-gum  tubing  for  use  in  chemical  laboratories. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this  speci- 
fication  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Dimensions   as   follows : 

Compounded  Pure  Gum 

, * N  , * , 

I.  D.  Wall  Thickness  I.  D.  Wall  Thickness 
Inch  Inch  Inch  Inch 
1/  8  1/32  1/  8  1/32 
3/16  1/16  3/16  3/64 
1/.  4  1/16  1/  4  1/16 
1/4  1/8  3/8  5/64 
....  1/2  3/31 

(b)  Lengths  of  the  compounded  tubing  to  be  as  specified; 
that  of  pure  gum  will  l>e  in  12^-foot  lengths. 

(f)  Method  of  manufacture  shall  be  optional  with  manufac- 
turer provided  a  tubing  of  the  quality  desired  is  produced. 

Branding. — No  branding  required. 

Material.- — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Compounded  tubing  shall  contain  not  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  fine  Para  rubber ;  remainder  to  consist  of  such  ingredients  as 
will   insure  good  aging  qualities   and  service. 

(fc)  Pure-gum  tubing  shall  contain  not  less  than  92  per  cent 
fine  Para,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  sulphur.  Remainder  of  the 
compound  shall  consist  of  such  ingredients  as  will  insure  good 
aging  qualities  and  service.  The  use  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  not 
permitted. 

Inspection. — See   General   Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  may  cut  at  random  a  4-foot  section  from  each 
lot  of  1,000  feet  or  less. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

(n)   Test  specimens  shall   be   '4  by  1   inch  at  constricted  part. 

Table 

Per  Cent  Set 

Ultimate  Set              After  10 

Tensile         Klongation,  Stretch  for  Minute  Rest, 

Minimum        Minimum  10  Minutes     Maximum 

Pounds               Inches  Inches 

Compounded    1,300                 l-5"4  l-i'A                 25 

Pure    gum 1,300'              1-8  1-7                     12 

CLOTH    INSERTION  TUBING 

War   Department    Speciflcation.    No.    333-1-16 — June    6,     1919 
fAuTHOHlTY  OF  SUPPLY   CiSCLl-AR   No.    8.    P.    S.    &  T.    DiV.,  jANUA«y    24.    1919) 

General. — (o)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
C.  I.  tubing  for  general  use. 

(6)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification    will    govern. 

Construction. — See   General  Specifications. 

Dimensions. —  (a)   See  the  following  table. 

Branding. — See  See  General  Specifications. 

(a)   Use  letters  "C.  I." 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Fabric  plies  shall  be  of  sheeting  or  a  plain  weave  fabric 
weighing  not  less  than  454  ounces  per  square  yard. 

Inspection. — See   General   Specifications. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

Table 

Size  1/8-Inch   3/16-Inch   1/4. Inch 

t'abric,     plies,     minimum 2  3  4 

Thickness: 

Tube,    minimum     inch  3/64  3/64  3/64 

Cover,    minimum    i»ch  1/64  1/32  1/32 

Ultimate   elongation,   tube   and   cover, 

minimum     inches  2-6  2_6  2—6 

>  Continued   from   The   India   Rubber   \\'orld,   September    1,    1920,   pages 
805-808. 
•See  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  1,   1920,  page  214. 


Teiuile: 

Tube,    minimum    pounds  500  500  50# 

Cover,    minimum     pounds  450  450  450 

WHITE  MACHINE   RUBBER  TUBING 

War    Department    Speciflcation,    No.    338-1-17 — June    fi.    1919 

(AuTBORlTV  OF  St  rpi.v  CIRCULAR  No.  8.  P.  S.  &  T.  Dlv.,  January  24.   1919) 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
tubing  for  general  use. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  w-ill  govern. 

Construction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  Dimensions  shall  be  as  follows: 

I.  D.  Wall  Thickness 

!4-inch  I/16inch 

H-inch  S/64-inch 

'/i-inch  3/32inch 

)ii-inch  1/  8.inch 

1-inch  1/  8'inch 

IJl-inches  3/16-inch 

Branding. — Not  required. 
Material. — See  General  Specifications, 
(o)   Tubing  shall   be   white. 
Inspection. — See   General   Specifications. 

(o)   Inspector  may  cut  at   random  a  3-foot  section   from  each 
lot  of  1,000  feet  or  less. 
Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

(a)  Test  specimens  to  be  %  by  1  inch  at  the  constricted  part. 

Table 

Tensile,    minimum     pounds  900 

Ultimate   elongation,   minimum inches  1-5 

Set: 

Stretch    for    10    minutes inches  1-4 

Per  cent  set  after   10-minute   rest maximum  25 

RUBBER    TIPS    FOR    FLEXIBLE    METALLIC    HOSE 

War    Department    Specitication.    No.     335-1-1 — June     5,     1919 
(Authority  of  Supply  Circular  No.  8.  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24.  1919) 
General. —  (o)  This   specification  covers  the   requirements   for 
molded  tips  to  be  used  with  metallic  hose  in  airplanes,  etc. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Size  and  shape,  together  with  metal  tips,  as  specified  in 
proposal. 

Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

Inspection. — See   General   Specifications. 

(a)  Manufacturer  shall  furnish  inspector  with  eight  strips 
for  test  purposes,  as  specified  in  the  General  Specifications,  for 
each   shipment. 

Tests. — See   General   Specifications   and   following  table. 

Table 

Tensile,  minimum    pt^ntds  800 

Ultimate    elongation; 

Ma.\imum    inches  2-9 

Minimum    inches  2-5 

BUMPERS 

War    Department    Specification,    No.    335-1-3 — June    5,    1919 

(.^niioRiTV  OF  Supply  Circular  No.  8.  P.  S.  St  T.  Div.,  January  24.  1919) 

General. — (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
automobile  bumpers. 

{b)  See  General  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods' 
which  are  a  part  hereof. 

Construction. — See   General   Specifications. 

(a)   Size  and  shape  as  specified  in  proposal. 

Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Shall  l>e  molded  with  the  words  "U.  S.  :\.  Bumper," 
manufacturer's  name,  and  date.  Any  other  branding  shall  be 
specified  in  proposal. 

Materials. — See  General  Specifications. 

Inspection. — See    General    Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  shall  select  3  pieces  at  random  from  each  and 
every  shipment  of  1,000  pieces  or  less. 

Tests. — See   General    Specifications   and   following   table. 

(o)  Test  pieces  shall  be  cut  from  bumpers  and  buflFed  to  a 
thickness  of  approximately  ^-inch. 

Table 

Tensile,  minimum    pounds         8O0 

Klongation,  minimum inches         2—5 

Ultimate,    maximum inches         2—5 
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The  Obituar}^  Record 


Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

COLONEL  Harry  E.  Converse,  president  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  one 
of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  American  rubber  trade,  died 
of  heart  failure  at  his  country  estate,  "The  Moorings,"  in  Marion, 

Massachusetts,  December 
8,  aged  57.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Colonel  Converse  was 
born  in  Maiden  in  1863, 
the  son  of  the  late  Elislia 
Slade  Converse,  founder 
of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  first  mayor  of 
Maiden  and  popularly  re- 
garded as  Maiden's  "grand 
old  man."  Following  his 
education  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  of 
Boston,  he  entered  hts 
father's  employ  as  office 
boy  in  1882  and  soon  pro- 
cured a  lumper's  job. 
After  two  years  he  was 
called  into  the  office,  where 
he  successively  filled  sev- 
eral responsible  positions. 
being  appointed  assistant  general  manager  in  1894  and  general 
manager  the  following  year.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
elected  president  and  a  director  of  the  company. 

In  1899  Colonel  Converse  was  made  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  succeeding  George  A.  Lewis,  resigned,  and 
also  became  a  director  of  the  Bay  State  Rubber  Co.,  Boston 
Rubber  Co.,  American  Rubber  Co.,  Revere  J^ubber  Co.,  Glen- 
dale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  and  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  In- 
surance Co. 

He  was  also  identified  with  numerous  other  business  interests, 
having  been  a  director  of  the  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufacturers' 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  England,  Industrial  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 
Broadway  Storage  Co.,  East  Boston  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Metropolitan 
Storage  Warehouse  Co.,  Touraine  Confectionery  Co.,  Glenark 
Knitting  Co.,  Export  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Maiden.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Hospital,  Maiden 
Savings  Bank,  the  Soldiers  Home  in  Chelsea  and  the  estate  of 
Elisha  Slade  Converse. 

Prominent  in  public  life  as  well,  he  served  two  years  in  tlie 
Maiden  city  council,  was  for  several  years  fire  commissioner  of 
that  city,  a  quartermaster  in  the  state  militia,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Governor  Wolcott,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  went 
to  the  front  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  His  public  spirit 
was  further  shown  by  building  the  Maiden  Auditorium  and  its 
annex  in  order  to  give  that  city  high-class  amusements. 

Yachting  was  his  favorite  diversion  in  leisure  hours  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  yachtsmen  in  the  East,  being 
a  member  of  the  New  York,  Larchmont,  Eastern,  Boston  and 
Beverly  Yacht  Clubs.  At  "The  Moorings,"  his  6S-acre  estate 
overlooking  Buzzards  Bay,  a  place  of  much  hospitality  in  past 
years,  a  wireless  telegraph  system  kept  him  in  constant  touch 
with  his  several  yachts  when  they  were  in  surrounding  waters. 
Colonel  Converse  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a 
member  of  numerous  associations  and  clubs,  including  The  Rub- 
ber Association  of  America,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Home  Market 


Club,  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  Boston,  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Brookline  Country  Qub,  Boston  Art  Club,  and  the 
.\Igonquin  and  Exchange  Clubs  of  Boston. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mary  Caroline  (Parker)  Con- 
verse; two  sisters,  Mrs.  Costello  C.  Converse  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Leiand,  both  of  Boston;  three  sons,  Parker  Converse,  Roger 
Wolcott  Converse,  and  Elisha  Edmands  Converse  of  California; 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Margaret  Butler  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  E'ssick  of  Oregon. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Converse  homestead  in  Maiden. 
Interment  was  in  the  family  lot  at  Woodland  Cemetery  that  city. 

Colonel  Converse  was  a  type  of  the  100  per  cent  American,  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  honored  father,  trusted  and  respected  by 
his  business  associates,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  un- 
timely death  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  the  rubber  trade,  by 
which  his  passing  will  be  generally  mourned. 

FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. 

Commodore  Elias  Cornelius  Benedict,  banker,  broker,  rubber 
planter  and  yachtsman,  whose  death,  late  in  November,  was  briefly, 
noted  in  the  December  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  was 
for  some  three  score  years  one  of  the  most  picturesque  outstand- 
ing figures  of  the 
American  financial 
world,  and  long 
prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  rub- 
ber   industry. 

Born  in  Som- 
ers,  New  Yorlq 
January  24,  1834, 
the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Bene- 
dict and  Mary 
Betis  Lockwood 
Benedict,  he  re- 
ceived his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools 
of  Westport,  Con- 
necticut, and  Buf- 
falo, New  York, 
where  he  spent 
part  of  his  youth. 
When  15  years  old 
he  became  clerk  in 
Commodore  E.  C.  Benedict  (|,p      ^Vall      street 

office  of  Corning  &  Co.  In  1857  he  succeeded  to  this  business  and 
organized  the  firm  of  Benedict  &  Co.,  in  1863  becoming  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  1871,  Roswell  P.  Flower, 
later  Governor  of  New  York,  joined  Commodore  Benedict  and 
the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Benedict,  Flower  &  Co. 
This  continued  for  four  years,  when  Commodore  Benedict  or- 
ganized the  present  firm  of  E.  C.  Benedict  &  Co. 

He  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  financial  life  of  New 
York  City,  and  with  his  brother  organized  the  Gold  Exchange 
Bank,  which  grew  out  of  the  gold  speculation  of  the  60's  and  70's. 
He  specialized  in  gas  slocks  and  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Commercial  Acetylene  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Gas  Co.,  president  of  the  Greenwich  Construction  Co.,  and 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and 
its  subsidiary  the  General  Rubber  Co.,  until  he  resigned  in  1914. 
Ever  a  hearty  believer  in  outdoor  sports  for  the  business  man, 
his  particular  hobby  was  yachting.  He  owned  several  large  steam 
yachts  at  various  times  in  which  he  cruised  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  as   Commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
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Yachting  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  several 
years,  became  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  yachtsmen. 

In  1913,  with  the  "Atreus,"  formerly  the  property  of  John  Hays 
Hammond,  he  was  the  first  private  yacht  owner  to  steer  his  ves- 
sel through  the  Panama  Canal.  In  his  best  known  yacht,  the 
"Oneida,"  he  cruised  more  than  275,000  miles,  making  it  practi- 
cally his  home  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  His  love  of 
fishing  and  other  sports  won  the  firm  friendship  of  former  Pres- 
ident Grover  Cleveland,  Rear  Admiral  "Bob"  Evans  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  actor,  with  whom  his  name  has  requently  been 
associated,  and  all  of  whom  he  outlived.  It  was  on  the  "Oneida," 
July  1,  1893,  while  cruising  slowly  up  the  East  River,  New  York 
City,  that  President  Cleveland  underwent  the  now  famous  secret 
operation  whereby  his  entire  left  upper  jaw  was  removed  be- 
cause of  a  malignant  growth,  an  artificial  rubber  jaw  being  sub- 
sequently fitted.  And  it  was  with  the  "Oneida"  in  191S  that  he 
rescued  the  crew  and  eleven  passengers  from  the  wrecked  sloop 
"Southern  Cross"  and  towed  the  sloop  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
for  which  he  was  officially  thanked  by  the  British  Government. 

Commodore  Benedicfs  yachting  hobby  served  his  business 
interests  to  an  eminent  degree,  however.  It  was  his  habit  to 
spend  his  winters  cruising  in  southern  waters,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  rubber  industry  led  to  numerous  trips  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  rubber  country  of  South  America  during  the 
period  when  crude  rubber  demand  overtook  supply.  In  the 
winter  of  1904-5  his  steam  yacht  "Virginia"  with  a  party  of 
New  York  rubber  men  was  the  second  vessel  to  carry  the 
American  flag  up  the  Amazon,  which  he  ascended  for  a  thou- 
sand miles.  From  the  facts  unearthed  by  this  and  several  sub- 
sequent trips,  together  with  his  experiences  as  prime  mover  in 
the  Moju  Rubber  Plantations  and  Development  Co.  near  Para 
on  the  Moju  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  he  foresaw  the 
hopelessness  of  greatly  increasing  the  Amazonian  rubber  output, 
and  his  investigations  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  early 
interest  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  in  the  plantation  rubber 
industry  of  the  Far  East.  One  of  his  most  prized  possessions 
was  a  $5,000  gold  cup,  presented  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  commemorating  his  first  trip  up  the  Amazon.  It  was  Com- 
modore Benedict  who  established  wireless  telegraphy  on  the 
Amazon  for  commercial  purposes,  it  having  been  found  impos- 
sible to  establish  ordinary  telegraph  systems  in  the  forests. 

When  in  1917,  owing  to  failing  health.  Commodore  Benedict 
retired  from  the  firm  of  E.  C.  Benedict  &  Co.,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  senior  partner  for  sixty  years,  he  was  the  third  oldest 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  order  of  ad- 
mission. That  year  he  donated  a  $500,000  hospital  to  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  and  completed  the  conversion  of  his  extensive 
and  beautiful  estate  at  Indian  Harbor,  near  Greenwich,  into  a 
model  bird  sanctuary  on  plans  laid  down  by  the  Greenwich 
Bird  Protective  Association,  an  organization  of  prominent  resi- 
dents of  that  town.  It  was  at  his  Indian  Harbor  home  that  he 
died  quietly  November  23,  1920,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  fol- 
lowing an  illness  of  more  than  a  year  due  to  a  complication  of 
diseases  incident  to  old  age. 

One  of  our  great  financiers,  keen,  progressive  and  enthusiastic 
in  business,  jovial,  witty  and  companionable  in  his  leisure  hours, 
a  thorough  sportsman,  his  death  closes  a  notably  active,  eventful 
and  useful  life  and  will  be  regretted  by  those  who  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance. 


A    MANUFACTURER    OF    TIRE    FABRIC    LOOMS 

Lucius  J.  Knowles,  president  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  died  of  influenza  in  London, 
England,  November  26,  1920,  while  on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  April 
6,  1879,  the  son  of  Francis  B.  and  Hester  A.  Knowles.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  Worcester  Academy  he  took  a  course 
at  Harvard  University,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1902.     His 


business  career  began  when  he  joined  the  Crompton  &  Knowles 
Loom  Works,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  founders.  In 
1906  he  was  appointed  treasurer;  in  1911,  vice-president,  and  in 
1917,  president.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co., 
of  Worcester  from  1914  to  1915. 

He  was  a  director  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  and  the 
Bancroft  Realty  Co.,  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester  City  Real  Es- 
tate Association,  a  trustee  of  Burnside  Associates,  and  managing 
trustee  of  the  Knowles  Building,  all  of  Worcester. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  daughter,  Sarah  M.  Knowles, 
and  a  son,  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  Jr. 


PROMINENT  IN  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  TRADE 

The  death  of  F.  C.  J.  Pusinclli  at  the  age  of  61  years,  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  on  October  30,  1920,  has  removed  one  of  the  best- 
known    international    figures    in 
the    Para    rubber    trade.      Mr. 
Pusinelli  became  associated  with 
the  London  firm  of  Heilbut,  Sy- 
mons  &  Co.,  in  the  early  eighties 
and  about  1884  he  went  to  Bra- 
zil, where  he  founded  the  house 
of  Pusinelli,   Prusse  &  Co.,  the 
chief    rubber   exporting    firm    in ' 
Para  and  with  the  London  firm 
mentioned   practically   controlled 
the    Para   rubber   trade   at   that 
time. 

He  continued  at  the  head  of 
this  company  for  ten  years, 
serving  also  as  German  Consul 
and  Austrian  Vice-Consul  for 
several  years  and  for  a  time  as 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Chamber  of  the  State  of  Para. 
In  1897  he  returned  to  London  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
management  of  Heilbut,  Symons  &  Co. 

Mr.  Pusinelli  was  prominent  in  the  rubber  trade  of  the  United 
States  through  his  continuous  connection  with  the  well-known 
New  York  firms,  Reimers  &  Co.,  Poel  &  Arnold,  Arnold  &  Zeiss, 
and  Poel  &  Kelly. 

F.  C.  J.  Pusinelli  was  a  man  of  unusual  business  ability  and 
possessed  of  a  broad  and  analytical  mind.  He  was  really  a  big 
man,  yet  modest  and  retiring  in  disposition.  His  genial  presence 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  trade. 


F.  C.  J.  Pusinelli 


MANUFACTURER  OF  RUBBER  SUBSTITUTE 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Dreyfus,  president,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  L.  A.  Dreyfus  Co.,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
died  suddenly  December  1,  1920,  while  speaking  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  municipal  trolley  service  on  Staten  Island. 

Born  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  in  1867,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.C.  in  1887,  then  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  and  in  1891  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zijrich,  Switzerland. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  he  started  his  business  career 
as  an  analytical  cheinist  in  Cleveland  and  later  in  Chicago,  spe- 
cializing in  cold  water  paints,  for  which  he  was  granted  several 
patents.  In  1902  he  came  to  Staten  Island  as  chemist  for  the 
Muralo  Co.,  a  large  manufacturer  of  cold  water  paints  which 
still  uses  his  patents. 

In  1909  Dr.  Dreyfus  organized  the  company  which  bears  his 
name.  From  a  small  beginning  the  business  grew  until  in  1917 
it  made  necessary  the  erection  of  the  large  and  modern  rubber 
substitute  factory  at  Rosebank. 


The  Berlin  Gummi-Zeitung  retorts  the  death  in  Vienna 
of  Georg  Schneider,  senior  partner  of  G.  Schneider,  Gummihof, 
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G.m.b.H,  Vienna.  He  was  formerly  a  partner  of  Metzeler  &  Co. 
in  Munich,  and  first  came  to  Vienna  as  representative  of  that 
firm.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Austrian  Association  of 
Surgical  Rubber  Goods  Wholesale   Dealers. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE 


BAMBER'S  RUBBER  CACULATOR  BOOK.  MACLAREN  &  SONS, 
1-imitcd,  37  Shoe  I.ane,  London.  Flexible  leather,  4jki  by  6ii  inches, 
65   pages. 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  data  arranged  in  convenient  pocket  form 
for  the  use  of  works  managers,  superintendents,  cost  clerks, 
salesmen  and  others  who  require  to  ascertain  weights  of  certain 
rubber  goods  for  purposes  of  manufacture  or  quotation,  in  either 
English  or  metric  units.  Tables  are  furnished  for  washers,  disks, 
gas  tubing  and  solid  cord,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  1.00 
to  2.00.  These  are  duplicated  in  Englisli  and  metric  measures  and 
cover  the  full  range  of  sizes  in  the  goods  mentioned.  Tables  are 
included  showing  specific  gravities  and  corresponding  weights 
per  cubic  inch,  and  per  cubic  foot  and  cubic  inches  per  pound. 
There  is  also  included  a  table  of  equivalent  times  and  tempera- 
tures for  vulcanization  for  the  adjustment  of  curing  conditions. 
The  work  is  prefaced  in  English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
with  notations  concerning  the  value  and  use  of  the  tables.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  practical  help  for  busy  rubber 
factory  executives,  salesmen  and  merchants. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EDITION  OF  HENDRICK'S  COM- 
mercial  Register  of  the  United  States  for  Buyers  and  Sellers.  S.  E. 
Hendricks  Co..  Inc..  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Cloth,  2572  + 
164  pages.  75^   by   10  inches. 

This  annual  register  of  producers,  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
consumers  which  has  just  appeared  for  1921,  is  indispensable  as 
a  buyers'  reference  for  men  of  every  industry  and  business  activi- 
ty. The  rubber  industry  is  well  represented  in  machinery  as  well 
as  in  manufacturing.  In  order  that  the  wealth  of  information 
contained  in  the  volume  shall  be  readily  accessible,  it  is  divided 
into  sections,  indicated  in  color  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  namely : 
Index  to  Trades;  Classified  Trades  Section;  Trade  Names  Sec- 
tion; Alphabetical  Section;  Advertisers'  Index.  A  Service  Bureau 
is  maintained  free  of  charge  by  the  publishers  for  the  assistance 
of  users  of  the  register.  In  case  one  cannot  find  the  information 
wished  for,  a  request  to  the  bureau  will  enlist  its  services  to  find 
the  article  or  manufacturer  required,  and  a  reply  will  be  promptly 
tent. 


"EXPORT  REGISTER  OF  THE  FEDERATION  OF  BRITISH  INDUS- 
tries."  Industrial  Publicity  Service,  Limited,  London,  1920.  Cloth, 
312  pages,  7  by  9'A  inches. 

"The  Export  Register  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries" 
is  an  epitome  of  all  British  industry,  and  is  the  first  book  of  its 
class  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  this  broad  field  and  to 
be  of  real  service  to  all  who  use  or  buy  British  goods  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  divided  by  an  industrial  grouping  system,  with 
an  elastic  number  of  groups,  of  which  Rubber,  Asbestos,  Leather 
and  Allied  Trades  is  an  important  member,  with  five  subdivisions. 
Principal  business  houses  are  grouped  under  firm  names  and 
also  listed  under  the  names  of  their  products  in  the  index  of 
manufactures  and  products.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries 
was  founded  during  the  war  and  occupies  a  predominant  place 
in  British  industry  today. 


NEW,  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  Year  Book  of  the  .American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London  (Inc.)  for  1920  is  an  interesting  compilation  contain- 
ing lists  of  officers,  directors,  committees  and  membership,  together 
with  the  president's  report  for  the  year  and  the  by-laws  of  the 
Chamber.  The  aims  of  the  Chamber,  which  was  organized  in  1916, 


are  to  promote  friendship  and  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  America  it  works  closely  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  trade  and  finan- 
cial organizations.  In  Great  Britain  the  Chamber  has  established 
useful  working  relations  with  the  British  Government  and  the 
leading  British  commercial  and  industrial  organizations.  Among 
the  associate  members  are  several  of  the  most  important  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  the  principal  lines  of  rubber  goods,  such 
as  footwear,  tires,  mechanicals,  etc. 


A   MOST  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF   HARDWARE  AND  PLUMBERS*  RUBBE? 

specialties  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Lavelle  Rubber  Co., 
413-421  North  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  well 
printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  describes  everything  in  the 
line  from  anti-splashers  to  welding  hose. 


An  ESTEEMED  BRITISH  CONTEMPORARY,  The  Financier,  London, 
oldest  among  financial  daily  papers  in  that  city,  has  recently 
published  a  16-page  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Tax  on  Turnover." 
The  solution  set  forth  of  the  nation's  fiscal  problem,  which  is  no 
less  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  was  first 
advocated  in  England  by  The  Financief,  which  believes  it  to  be 
"the  only  safe  and  effective  substitute  for  the  excess  profits  duty 
which  now  cripples  industry  and  trade,  inflates  prices,  causes 
unemployment  and  is  largely  responsible  for  prevailing  discon- 
tent." 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

A   BRIEF   FOR   OFFICIAL    RUBBER    FIGURES 

To  THE  Editor  : 

P\EAR  SIR:  In  analyzing  the  article  in  The  India  Rubber 
'-^  World,  December  1,  1920,  covering  "The  Rubber  Surplus 
and  its  Relation  to  Future  Tire  Production,"  written  by  Richard 
Hoadley  Tingley,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  Table  1,  showing 
the  world's  production,  consumption  and  surplus  of  rubber  from 
1912  to  1919,  inclusive,  and  on  comparing  his  "consumption" 
figures  of  1912  to  1917  with  the  figures  as  compiled  by  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  I 
am  unable  to  reconcile  them,  and  would  request  further  informa- 
tion that  will  explain  these  differences  satisfactorily. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  second  chart  of  the  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  War  Service  Committee,  and  particularly  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  chart  which  covers  "World's  Consumption," 
you  will  note  that  the  figures  given  on  United  States  consump- 
tion agree  with  the  charted  lines  accurately,  but  when  you  com- 
pare the  figures  of  the  consumption  of  the  "Rest  of  the  World" 
with  the  drawn  chart  you  will  find  that  the  figures  are  only 
shown  for  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  no 
figures  are  recorded  for  "The  Rest  of  the  World"  as  shown  on 
the  chart  in  pink  color.  For  instance,  take  the  year  1916,  the 
chart  shows  a  consumption  for  the  rest  of  the  world  of  approxi- 
mately 85,000  tons,  while  the  figures  beside  the  chart  are  as 
follows : 

Great  Britain 26,760 

France 14,685 

Germany   * 3,000 

Italy    8,552 

Total  world    52,997 

Note  that  the  chart  differs  from  the  figures  by  85,000  tons — 
52,997,  or  approximately  32,013  tons,  which  apparently  is  con- 
sumption by  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  other  countries 
enumerated,  and  if  this  is  true,  then  Mr.  Tingley's  figures  are 
wrong,  as  his  consumption  figures  as  shown  on  Table  1,  only 
take  the  aggregate  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  leaving  out  the  balance  of  the  world,  which 
would  be  made  up  of  Russia,  Japan,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
etc 
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In  otlier  words,  Mr.  Tiagley'a  figures  on  the  world's  consump- 
tion differ  from  the  War  Service  Chart  as  follows : 

War  Scr\'icc  Commitrce 

CliRrts,  in  Tons  Mr.  Tinglev's 

f '^ ^  FiRurcs  as  I'er  Differ- 

Vear                    U.  S.  A.       Rest  of  World  Total          Table  No.  1  ence 

1912     .S2,964               45,000  97,964               95,863  2,101 

1913     52,179               56,000  108.179             102,455  5,724 

1914     61.251               59.000  120,251               99,800  20,451 

1915     96,792               61.000  157,792             135,214  22,578 

1916    116.477  85.000  201,477  169,474  32,003 

1917     177,088  SO.OOO  257.088  229,017  28,071 

942,751  831,823  110,928 

Above  figures  show  an  additional  110,928  tons  consumed  in  six 
years,  which  apparently  Mr.  Tingley  has  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion, or  else  tlie  War  Service  Committee  intend  to  show  this  as 
surplus  in  place  of  consumption.  If  Mr.  Tingley  has  omitted  this 
quantity,  then  his  figures  of  22t,(XX)  tons  world's  surplus  at  the 
end  of  1919,  should  be  nearer   112,000  tons. 

I  have  a  furlher  criticism  to  make  and  that  is  in  the  Trade 
News  Serz'ice  figures  of  165,000  tons  consumed  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  compared  with  the  War  Service  Committee 
consumption  figures,  as  shown  on  Table  2,  of  236,977  tons  for  the 
full  year  of  1919  in  tlie  United  States,  when  from  reports 
received  from  other  sources  the  belief  is  that  the  production  of 
tires,  etc.,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  was  greater  than 
1919,  yet  the  fig^ures  of  the  Trade  News  Service  would  have  us 
believe  that  less  rubber  was  consumed  on  a  greater  production 
of  rubber  goods. 

If  the  production  of  rubber  tires  and  goods  was  as  great  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1920  as  they  were  for  1919,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  if  1919  figures  of  rubber  consumption  are  correct  the 
United  States  consumed  as  much  in  nine  months  as  in  the 
previous  twelve  or  nearer  236,000  tons  instead  of  165,000  tons. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  constitute  myself  as  an  authority  on 
the  rubber  supply  and  demand  of  the  world,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  figures  as  given  in  Mr.  Tingley 's  article  of  December 
require  further  explanation. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  rubber  importers  and 
manufacturers  are  leaving  this  important  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
guess,  and  if  supply  has  anything  to  do  with  demand,  and  simple 
economies  prove  it  has,  then  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hazard 
a  forecast  of  prices  for  the  next  twelve  months  at  least. 

If  the  reason  of  the  importers  and  manufacturers  is  as  Mr. 
Tingley  states,  "that  the  individual  holdings  are  a  priwte  matter 
to  be  kept  a  trade  secret,"  then  why  cannot  the  Rubber  Associa- 
tion educate  the  rubber  companies  to  the  importance  of  obtaining 
authentic  figures  that  can  be  depended  on,  giving  them  assurance 
that  no  individual  holdings  will  be  open  to  a  competitor,  but  that 
all  figures  be  sent  to  an  impartial  party  such  as  Babson  Statistical 
Organization,  who  would  be  under  bond  not  to  disclose,  any 
figures  but  the  totals  of  all  the  industries  using  rubber  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods? 

C.   D.   McKiNNON, 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Kl-fBBERIZED     I'RICTION      IJlCE 

TI:c  1-atesr  Creation  in  Transparent  Dice  Work, 
Either  Missouts  or  Passers,  $5.00  per  Pair,  Why 
Pay  More?  Rubberizing  Liquid,  Best  Made,  J6.00 
per   Bottle. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  using  magic  liquids  in  his  locality,  that 
is  a  question. — The  Editor. 


RUBBERIZED    DICE 

To  THE  Editor  : 

DEAR  SIR:— 
I  read  an  article  of  yours  not  long  ago  in  which  you  stated 
that  every  line  of  work  and  sport  today  found  rubber  necessary 
in  some  form.  Now,  down  here  shooting  craps  is  a  pretty  gen- 
erally popular  sport.  We  don't  use  rubber  in  it,  either.  Seems 
like  your  statement  was  a  trifle  broad. 

El  Paso,  Texas.  W.  G.  S. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  conclusions  for 
they  are  erroneous.  In  proof  we  cite  one  of  the  several 
advertisements    found    in   a    prominent   sporting   paper: 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 


THE  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  vs.  Parshelsky  Bros. 
Where  plaintiff,  after  cancellation  of  a  contract  between 
it  and  another  providing  for  delivery  of  tires  to  defendant,  by 
mistake  delivered  such  tires,  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  return  of 
the  tires,  or  to  recover  from  defendant  their  value,  notwith- 
standing, had  the  tires  been  delivered  pursuant  to  contract,  de- 
fendant would  not  have  been  liable. — New  York  Supplement 
Reporter,   Volume  183,  page  30. 

U.  S.   Rubber  Co.  'vs.  Silvzestein. 

In  an  action  on  a  guaranty  in  writing,  which  was  ambiguous 
on  the  question  whether  it  guaranteed  sales  to  two  sons  of  the 
guarantor  or  one,  evidence  held  to  sustain  a  finding  that  it  was 
a  guaranty  as  to  both  sons. 

Whether  letter:  "Inclosed  find  check  for  the  three  above 
bills.  Please  do  not  send  my  statements  and  my  son's  statements 
together.  Send  him  his,  and  me  mine.  They  do  business  for 
themselves,  and  therefore  send  them  separate  statements,  but 
I  am  good  for  what  they  buy" — was  a  guaranty  of  sales  to  two 
sons  of  defendant,  or  only  one,  in  accordance  with  a  prior  oral 
agreement,  held  for  the  jury. — Northeastern  Reporter,  Volume 
128,  page  123. 

Fair  vs.  Hartford  Rubber  Works. 

Under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (Gen.  St.  1918,  §§5351, 
5352)  employe,  who  had  previously  lost  sight  of  left  eye,  and 
was  hit  in  the  right  eye,  so  that  he  was  rendered  totally  and 
permanently  blind,  held  entitled  to  award  for  total  permanent 
incapacity  under  section  5351,  i.  e.,  to  a  weekly  compensation 
of  one-half  his  weekly  earnings  at  the  time  of  the  injury  for 
520  weeks. — Atlantic  Reporter,  Volume  111,  page  193. 

In  RE  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Under  Ti;ade-Mark  Act,  5  (Comp.  St.  §9490),  denying  regis- 
tration to  any  mark  consisting  of  insignia  of  the  United  States, 
no  trade-mark  having  the  letters  "U.  S."  as  its  most  prominent 
feature  can  be  registered. — Federal  .Reporter,  Volume  265,  page 
1016. 

Metallic  Rubber  Tire  Co.  vs.  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 
United  States  District  Court,  Connecticut. 

Where  infringement  by  defendant  after  termination  of  its 
license  was  willful  and  deliberate,  it  is  liable  for  all  profits 
made,  and  cannot  require  complainant  to  accept  the  royalty 
fixed  by  the  license  contract. 

Where  infringement  was  willful  and  deliberate,  and  it  con- 
tested recovery  in  the  courts  for  12  years,  complainant  held 
entitled  to  interest  from  the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  holding  the  patent  valid  and  infringed, 
except  for  the  time  the  matter  of  accounting  was  held  for 
decision  by  the  master  after  close  of  the  evidence  before 
him. — Federal  Reporter,  Volume  266,  page  543. 


adjitdicated  patents 

I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.  vs.  United  States  Lace  &  Braid  Manu- 
facturing Co.  United  States  District  Court,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Tufford  reissue  patent,  No.  14,049,  for  a  resilient  heel  lift 
having  its  body  portion  of  concavo-convex  form  on  every  line 
of  cross-section,  should  be  construed  with  reference  to  form  and 
function  of  the  structure  shown.  As  so  construed  claims  S,  6 
and  7  held  not  anticipated,  valid,  and  infringed. — Federal  Re- 
porter, volume  266,  page  375. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


ANNUAL    MEETING 

THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEFTiNc  o{  Tile  Rubber  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Astor  gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City,  on  Monday,  January  10,  1921,  at  2.30  p.  m.    Mat- 
ters of  great  importance  to  the  Association  will  be  discussed,  and 
a  large  attendance  is  cxpecte<I. 

ANNUAL  DINNER 
The  twenty-first  annual  dinner  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  in  the  grand  ball  roorri  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  at  7  p.  ni.  Firm  members,  affiliated  members,  associate 
members  and  those  in  their  employ  are  eligible  to  attend  and 
may  invite  guests,  no  limitation  being  placed  to  on  the  sale  of 
tickets.  The  seating  will  be  at  round  tables  accommodating  ten 
persons.  Members  who  desire  entire  tables  or  who  wish  to  sit 
together,  but  do  not  require  an  entire  table,  will  so  state  when 
ordering  tickets,  the  price  of  which  is  eight  dollars. 

NOMINEES    FOR    ELECTION    TO    THE    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

New  York,  December  7,  1920. 
To   Arm  members: 

The  terms  of  the  following  named  directors  of  The  Rubber 
.•\ssociation  expire  with  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1921  : 
F.  A.  Seiberling,  H.  T.  Dunn,  C.  J.  Davol.  W.  J.  Kelly,  C.  W. 
McLaughlin. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  provide  that 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  submit  to  firm  members,  at  least 
thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  names  of 
nominees  selected  by  that  committee,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the 
annual  meeting  for  election  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  viz.:  January,   1921 — Jajiuary,   1924. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  your  Committee  on  Nominations  herewith  submits  the 
names  of  ten  firm  representatives  of  firm  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  nominees,  five  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  January  10,  1921 ;  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  H.  T.  Dunn,  president.  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.;  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  president,  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co. ;  F.  H.  Jones,  treasurer,  Tyer  Rubber  Co. ;  W.  O'Neil,  vice- 
president,  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  J.  W.  Thomas,  vice- 
president,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  Tracy  S.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent, Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Horace  De  Lisser,  chairman 
Board  of  Directors,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.;  J.  H.  Kelly,  vice- 
president,  Hewitt  Rubber  Co. ;  F.  R.  Henderson,  F.  R.  Henderson 
&  Co. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  a  result  of  the  policy  determined 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  there  are  submitted  the  names 
of  ten  firm  representatives  (which  is  twice  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  Board  of  Directors)  in  order  that  there  may  be  oppor- 
tunity for  selection. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  five  of  the  major  branches 
of  the  rubber  industry  are  represented  by  the  list  of  ten  nominees, 
to  wit :  tires,  mechanical  goods,  sundries,  footwear  and  crude 
rubber,  and  it  is  suggested  that  in  determining  upon  the  nomi- 
nees for  whom  their  votes  will  be  cast  at  the  annual  meeting, 
firm  members  give  consideration  to  the  desirability  of  electing 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  industry  referred 
to. 

The  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  will  be  conducted  by  the  use 
of  regular  ballots  which  will  be  distributed  at  the  proper  time. 
B.  G.  Work,  F.  C.  Hood, 

H.  S.  Firestone,  H.  C.  Pearson, 

G.    B.    Hodgman,  Committee  on  Nominations. 

A.  L.  ViL^s,  General  Manager. 


VOTING   AND   PROXIES— SUGGESTED   REVISION    OF    THE 
CONSTITUTION 

New  York,  December  7,  1920. 
To  Ann  and  a^lialcd  )iiciubcrs : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Association  each  firm  member  is  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  be  cast  by  the  registered  tirm  rei)rcsentativc  only,  un- 
less his  power  is  delegated  to  some  one  in  the  employ  of  or  acting 
for  the  firm  member  and  holding  a  written  proxy. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  provides  that 
affiliated  members  may  not  vote  for  the  election  of  directors  nor 
upon  questions  which  relate  solely  to  the  rubber  industry  itself. 
On  all  other  matters  each  affiliated  member  is  entitled  to  a  vote, 
to  be  cast  by  its  registered  firm  representative  only,  unless  his 
power  is  delegated  to  some  one  in  the  employ  of  or  acting  for  the 
affiliated  member  and  holding  a  written  proxy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  annual  meeting  on  January  10, 
balloting  for  the  election  of  directors  will  be  necessary  because 
ten  firm  representatives  have  been  nominated  by  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  to  fill  five  vacancies  in  the  board,  the  use  of  a 
signed  proxy  iji  the  event  of  the  inability  of  any  firm  representative 
to  attend  becomes  a  more  important  matter  than  heretofore.  It  is 
hoped  that  our  members  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  will  be  certain 
to  make  use  of  the  enclosed  pro.\y,  if  necessary,  delegating 
authority  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Association  or  to  some 
other  representative  to  vote  for  them  in  the  event  of  their  inability 
to  be  present.  ^ 

An  important  change  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  involv- 
ing Section  2  of  Article  XI,  concerning  the  annual  dues,  is  pro- 
posed, with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  suggested  sub- 
stitute and  the  present  Section  2  are  shown  on  the  attached 
memorandum,   for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  modification  of  this  section  relating 
to  annual  dues  is  to  require  manufacturing  firm  members,  as  a 
condition  to  their  holding  membership,  to  agree  to  contribute  to 
the  income  of  the  Association  on  the  basis  of  a  pro-rata  fee  of  a 
specified  number  of  cents  per  100  pounds  of  crude  rubber  pur- 
chased by  them,  in  addition  to  the  annual  basic  membership  fee 
and  the  initiation  fee  now  in  effect.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  permanent,  as  a  part  of  the  By-Laws,  the  equitable  basis 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  two  years  under  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  fee  by  manufacturing 
firm  members.  The  exact  amount  of  and  method  of  collection  of 
the  fee  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  association  membership 
and  subject  to  change  at  the  regular  annual  or  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  change  is  justified  by  the  equit- 
able and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  plan  which  it  is  now  desired 
to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  by  making  the  fee  a  part  of  the 
regular  membership  dues  of  manufacturing  firm  members. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 
suggested  amendments    of    article   xi,    section    2,    of    the 
constitution  and  by-laws 

Present 
Article  XI.  Section  2 
Annual  Dues.  The  annual  dues  for  the  firm  members  shall 
be  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  annum,  for  affiliated  members  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25)  per  annum,  and  for  associate  members  five 
dollars  ($5)  per  annum  payable  in  advance.  All  dues  for  mem- 
bers shall  become  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year.  Members 
elected  after  January  1  in  each  year  shall  pay  a  proportion  of  the 
annua!  dues  for  the  balance  of  that  year  beginning  with  the  first  of 
the  month  following  election.  Members  who  fail  to  pay  their 
entrance  fees,  annual  dues,  or  other  indebtedness  within  thirty 
days  after  the  same  become  due,  shall  be  notified  by  the  treasurer, 
and  if  payment  is  not  made  within  the  next  succeeding  thirty 
days,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  as  in  arrears, 
and  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  dropped 
from  the  membership  rolls. 

Proposed 
Article  XL     Section  2 
Annual  Dues.     The  annual  dues  for  affiliated  members  shall 
be  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)   per  annum  and   for  associate  mem- 
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bers  five  dollars  ($5)  per  annum  payable  in  advance  on  January 
1  in  each  year.  The  annual  dues  for  linn  members  shall  include 
a  basic  fee  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  annum  payable  in  advance  on 
January  1  in  each  year  and  for  all  manufacturing  firm  members 
an  additional  pro  raia  annual  fee  based  upon  the  amount  of  crude 
rubber  purchased  by  each  of  such  members.  The  rate  upon  which 
such  pro  rata  fee  shall  be  based  for  each  year  or  any  portion  there- 
of and  the  time  and  method  of  payment  of  such  fee  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  or  at  any  special 
meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose.  Members  elected  after 
January  1  in  each  year  shall  pay  a  proportion  of  the  annual  dues 
for  the  balance  of  that  year  beginning  with  the  first  of  the  month 
following  election.  Members  who  fail  to  pay  their  entrance  fees, 
annual  dues  or  other  indebtedness  within  thirty  days  after  the  same 
become  due,  shall  be  notified  by  the  treasurer,  and  if  payment  is 
not  made  within  the  next  succeeding  thirty  days,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  E.xecutive  Commitlee  as  in  arrears,  and  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  dropped  from  the  member- 
ship rolls. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

For  convenicucc  in  accounting,  menibersliip  in  the  Association 
will  be  for  the  calendar  year  instead  of  the  year  from  the  first 
of  the  month  following  the  date  of  election.  To  make  this  rule 
effective  January  1,  1921,  bills  rendered  will  be  for  an  amount 
which  represents  that  portion  of  the  membership  dues  earned 
during  1920;  thus,  if  a  membership  account  is  due  on  April  1, 
bill  will  be  rendered  for  an  amount  which  represents  the  propor- 
tion which  nine  months  bears  to  one  year,  or  $37.50.  Accounts 
due  at  other  times  during  the  year  will  be  billed  proportionately, 
so  that  on  January  1,  1921,  all  membership  accounts  may  be 
billed  for  the  full  membership  dues  for  one  year  from  that  date. 

The  proposal  of  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, for  a  revision  of  the  excise  tax  should  not  disturb  tire 
manufacturers  at  this  time,  for  the  Tax  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation is  closely  in  touch  with  the  situation. 

The  Rubber  Association  will  contribute  $10,000  to  the  support 
of  the  Highway  &  Highway  Transport  Education  Committee, 
■with  the  understanding,  however,  that  it  is  to  cover  the  year  1921 
and  that  the  Association  is  not  obligated  to  any  greater  extent 
than  that. 

The  following  members  were  elected  November  30,  1920 : 
Firm  member,  Raymond  Rubber  Co.,  R.  N.  Agnew,  firm  repre- 
sentative, Titusville,  New  Jersey.  Associate  members :  P.  Law- 
rence Munch,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts ; 
Fred  B.  Peterson,  Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  59  Pine  street. 
New  York. 


of  one  film  shows  what  happens  to  the  tires,  springs,  frame, 
body  and  load  when  a  truck  traveling  at  high  speed  hits  an 
obstruction  and  rebounds  on  the  level  road. 


NEW    YORK    HIGHWAY    TRANSPORTATION    SHOW 

The  New  York  Highway  Transportation  Show  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Motor  Truck  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  .'Armory,  62nd  street  and  Columbus 
avenue,  and  the  First  Field  Artillery  Armory,  68th  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  from  January  3  to  8,  inclusive,  the 
week  preceding  the  New  York  Automobile  Show.  The  show 
will  be  conducted  by  motor  truck  people  for  motor  truck  users, 
and  not  only  to  sell  motor  trucks  and  accessories,  but  to  educate 
the  public  in  the  economic  advantages  of  motor  truck  transport 
and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  national  highway  system. 

The  leading  motor  trucks  and  commercial  vehicles  will  be  on 
exhibit,  together  with  trailers  and  accessories,  including  tires. 
There  wil)  be  numerous  educational  exhibits,  and  a  continuous 
tableau  depicting  the  evolution  of  transportation  in  all  lands ; 
also  model  truck  terminals  and  trafiic  control. 

The  program  will  be  as  follows :  Monday,  "Opening  Day" ; 
Tuesday,  "Army  Day" ;  Wednesday,  "Motor  Accident  Prevention 
Day";  Thursday,  "Highway  Transportation  Day";  Friday, 
"Farmers'  Day" ;  Saturday,  "Motor  Truck  Association  Day." 
There  will  be  prize  contests,  educational  addresses  by  transporta- 
tion authorities,  and  motion  pictures  showing  the  advantages  of 
motor  trucks,  the  abuses  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tites,  and  the 
methods    of    overcoming    such    abuses.     A    slow-moving    sectioR 


GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS  AND  SHOW  AT  CHICAGO 

The  American  Road  Builders'  Association,  which  includes  in 
its  membership  tlie  highway  and  street  officials,  engineers  and 
contractors,  together  with  the  manufacturers  of  road  machinery, 
materials  and  transportation  equipment  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  will  hold  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention, 
Eleventh  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  and  Twelfth  National 
Good  Roads  Show  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  February  9  to  12. 

More  than  40,000  square  feet-  of  floor  space  will  be  devoted  to 
the  exhibits  which  many  manufacturers  of  road  materials,  road 
building  machinery  and  highway  transportation  equipment  are 
preparing  to  send.  A  large  attendance  is  assured,  including  gov- 
ernment, state  and  municipal  authorities,  together  with  road, 
automotive  and  chemical  engineers,  contractors,  agriculturists, 
motorists  and  large  users  of  trucks,  tractors  and  other  highway 
transportation   equipment. 


INVOICE    FORMS   STANDARDIZED 

After  two  years  of  intensive  work  in  cooperation  with  asso- 
ciations, trade  papers  and  leading  business  houses,  a  standard 
form  of  invoices  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents  that  will  avoid  the  need  of  private  forms, 
the  use  of  rubber  stamps  to  provide  special  spaces,  and  will 
greatly  simplify  the  work  of  purchasing  agents  and  auditors. 
The  basic  size  is  8^  by  7  inches,  the  same  as  the  standardized 
voucher,  to  facilitate  filing  together,  and  the  same  width  as  the 
standardized  Syi  by  Syi  inch  check.  The  invoice  may,  however, 
be  from  7  to  14  inches  from  top  to  bottom,  anything  over  7 
inches  being  folded  back  on  a  dotted  or  ruled  line  for  filing. 
The  paper  stock  used  is  17  by  22  or  17  by  28  and  a  tolerance 
of  J'^-inch  is  allowed  so  that  invoices  when  padded  can  be 
trimmed. 


STANDARD   OCEAN   BILL   OF   LADING  NEEDED 

Owing  to  the  great  losses  and  hardships  which  have  been  in- 
curred by  its  members  engaged  in  import  trade,  through  improper 
handling  of  merchandise  by  steamship  companies,  the  National 
Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc.,  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  looking  toward  standardization  of  ocean 
bills  of  lading  which  promises  to  gain  the  support  of  trade  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country. 

A  circular  letter  issued  by  the  association  includes  numerous 
extracts  from  ocean  bills  of  lading  to  show  the  arbitrary  atti- 
tude of  many  steamship  lines  which  ignore  the  rights  of  shipper 
and  consignee,  and  points  out  the  need  of  a  standard  bill  of 
lading  comparable  to  that  used  by  the  railroads,  also  congres- 
sional action  to  frame  harbor  laws  equitable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Harbor  laws  are  favored  tliat  clearly  set  forth  the  duties 
of  ocean  carriers,  consignees  and  local  carriers  in  connection 
with  loading,  unloading,  segregating  and  removing  goods  from 
the  pier.  The  obligation  of  the  carrier  to  deliver  in  good  con- 
dition the  identical  goods  received  is  specially  emphasized  be- 
cause the  average  merchant  draws  and  accepts  drafts  with  an 
ocean  bill  of  lading  as  security.  It  is  recognized  that  varying 
port  conditions  in  certain  countries  or  in  certain  harbors  may 
render  one  uniform  ocean  bill  of  lading  impracticable  and 
that  several  standard  forms  may  be  necessary. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  long  run  steamship  companies  as 
well  as  merchants  would  benefit  by  a  clean-cut  code  of  procedure 
avoiding  the  misunderstandings,  shortages  and  litigation  bound 
•o  follow  in  the  wake  of  present  methods. 
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SILVERTOWN  wrote  the 
'  -words,  cord  tire,  into  the 
language  of  motorists.  Then 
Silvertown  performance  raised 
the  cord  tire  itself  to  its  place  of 
fame  and  honor. 

^  Goodricli 

oilvertown 

^Americas  First  Cord  Tire 


'TJie  Goodrich  JIdjustment  "Baiis -.  Silvertown  Corcfs,  8000 SUiles ;  FabricTz'res,  booo  SMiJes 
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CORES  AND 
MOLDS  OF  QUALITY 


To  rubber  manufacturers  who  realize  the  vital  importance  of 
using  only  the  highest  grade  Cores  and  Molds  we  invite  in- 
quiries or  a  personal  interview  at  our  factory.  It  has  been 
our  aim  to  build  every  Core  or  Mold  as  mechanically  correct 
as  possible,  yet  our  prices  for  this  service  are  very  little  if 
any  higher  than  charges  usually  made  by  the  average  ma- 
chine shop.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  refer  to  customers  with 
whom  we  do  business. 

Our  Designing  Engineers  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
the  rubber  business  and  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  design 
a  complete  line  of  Cores  and  Molds  for  the  production  of 
Fabric  Cord  and  Solid  Tires. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  building  ruhber  ma- 
chinery and  also  can  furnish  mechanical  molds  of  every  de- 
scription. 

In  om-  Cut  Gear  Department  we  have  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery and  guarantee  absolutely  correct  gear  cutting.  We 
have  among  our  regular  customers  the  largest  rubber  con- 
cerns in  the  country  and  with  our  facilities  and  experience 
we  know  that  we  can  please  you. 


^  The  Akron  Ge\r  ^Engineering  Co. 


COR.  SOUTH  Ai^D  HIGH    SXS. 

AKIR-OIV.  OHIO,  TJ.S.jK. 


MQ(L0i 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES 

TO  coNSER\-E  its  cash  resources  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  passed  the  quarterly  dividend  of  75 
cents  a  share  on  common  stock,  due  January  1, 1921,  although 
it  has  been  more  than  earned  during  the  past  year.  The  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  IM  per  cent  on  the  first  preferred  stock 
has  been  declared  payable  February  1  to  stockholders  of  record 
January  21,   1921. 

The  financial  position  of  the  company  is  sound,  with  quick 
assets  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  to  liabilities.  Sales  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  21  were  approximately  $42,000,- 
000  against  $43,600,000  in  1919,  the  company's  biggest  year. 
While  inventories  are  larger  than  normal,  finished  tires  con- 
sist of  standard  salable  sizes,  mostly  four-inch  and  under.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  stocks  of  cotton  fabric,  rubber  and  other 
materials  are  to  be  marked  down  to  sound  values,  the  re- 
adjustment being  effected  out  of  1920  earnings  without  drawing 
on  the  previously  accumulated  surplus.  Spring  business  to  date 
is  reported  fully  up  to  that  of  last  year,  being  little  affected  by 
the,  present  condition  of  the  automobile  industry,  as  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  total  sales  are  for  original  equipment. 

Sales  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  its 
fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  were  $6,598,000.00,  being  95  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  Net  earnings,  after  heavy  charge  offs, 
to  reduce  inventories  and  raw  materials  from  original  cost  to 
"  present  market  values,  amounted  to  $524,000.00,  being  135  per 
cent  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Comparative  sales  and 
earnings  for  the  past  four  years  are  as  follows : 

Year  Sales  Earnings 

1917     $1,200,000.  $104,457.60 

1918     2,324,000.  203,406.47 

1919     3,468,000.  223,705.52 

1920    6,598,000.  524,742.73 

The  Mason  company  does  not  have  a  pound  of  high-priced 
fabric  or  rubber  on  undelivered  contracts,  and  its  inventories 
of  finished  tires  in  stock  at  factory  and  its  twenty-two  branches 
are  less  than  normal.  Sales,  which  gradually  declined  until 
October,  have  since  gone  steadily  upward,  and  January  sales 
will  almost  be  normal. 

The  report  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  shows  total  sales  of  $114,980,260  compared  with  $91,- 
078,514  for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  The 
report  states  that  the  high  peak  of  production  was  reached  in 
April  when  the  daily  average  was  28,000  tires.  Net  earnings 
were  $9,396,912.  The  company  set  aside  $8,151,750  for  deprecia- 
tion of  inventory.  Total  current  assets  exclusive  of  investments 
in  other  companies  and  in  securities,  as  well  as  investments  in 
land,  machinery  and  equipment,  were  $73,732,502.  Total  assets 
were  $107,404,200,  against  which  there  were  total  current  liabilities 
of  $32,684,569. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Company  as  of  August  31,  1920,  disclosed  total  assets  of  $10,- 
448,348  contrasted  with  $7,340,409  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
Merchandise  is  carried  at  $4,926,299,  against  $2,675,255  last  year; 
and  cash  and  debts  receivable  contrast  $2,506,938  with  $1,809,192 
in  the  previous  year.  Accounts  and  notes  payable  arc  placed  at 
$3,336,352.  compared  with  $1,460,026;  and  the  surplus  is  reported 
at  $2,161,996  against  $2,030,383  in  1919. 

Plans  for  $40,000,000  financing  and  the  selection  of  a  new  board 
of  directors  for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
had  virtually  been  completed  when  suit  for  receivership  was  filed 
in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Frank  S. 
Monnett  as  a  stockholder.  This  suit  was  subsequently  dismissed 
bv  the  court. 


The  directors  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio,  in  order  to  conserve  cash  resources  have  voted  to  omit 
the  quarterly  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  This  action  was 
taken  in  view  of  the  general  trade  and  credit  conditions  through- 
out the  country. 


DIVIDENDS    DECLARED 


Company  Stock 

American    Chicle   Co Pfd 

Apsley    Kdbber    Co Pfd. 

Bergougnan   Rubber  Corporation..  Pfd. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  Com. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  Pfd. 

Brunswick-Balkc-Collender  Co Pfd. 

Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 

Ltd Pfd. 

Dayton  Rubber  Manufaf turing  Co.  Com. 

Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Pfd. 

du  Pont,  E.  I.,  de  Nemours  S:  Co.  Com. 
du  Pont.  E.  I.,  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Com. 
(lu  Pont.  !•:.  I.,  de  Nemours  S:  Co.  Deb. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Com. 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co..  Inc.  Com. 
Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  Pfd. 

Kelly-SprinRfield  Tire  Co 6%  Pfd. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co Com. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co Pfd. 

Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Co...  .  Com. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  Com. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpor.Ttion  Pfd. 


Rate 

lM%q. 
3K%8.a. 
lK%q. 
$3q. 
$3  s.a. 

lH%q. 

m%i- 

2%  q. 
2%  q. 

2K%  stk. 
l'A% 
6%  a. 
$0.37  H 
lH%q. 
$1.50  q. 
1  5^  %  q. 
lM%q. 
2"^%q. 
$0.50  q. 
$0.37!/j  q. 


Pay- 
able 
.Tan.     3 
Jan.     1 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  15 
Jan.     1 

Dec.  31 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  15 
Jan.  25 
Dec.  30 

Dec.    1 

Jan.  1 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  1 
Jan.  5 
Jan.     5 


Stock  of 
Record 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  27 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  20 

Dec.  22 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  24 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  30 

Jan.  10 


Nov.  20 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  IS 
Nov.  IS 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  20 


NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 


December  23,   1920 


-Ajax  Rubber  Co.,   Inc 

The  Fisk   Rubber   Co 

The   B.   F.    Goodrich    Co 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  pfd... 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  pfd. 

Keystone  T.   &  R.   Co.,   Inc 

Lee  R.  &  T.  Corp 

United  States  Rubber  Co 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  pfd. 


High 

Low 

Last 

25'A 

24^ 

24  J4 

lOH 

10}^ 

10^ 

33 'A 

28 

335? 

70'A 

70 

70M 

32  M 

29 

32J4 

7'A 

6'A 

7 

17 

16'A 

17 

58"^ 

53 

ssa 

98 

97 

97 

CLEVELAND    STOCK    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 

The    following    quotations    on    the    Cleveland    Stock    Exchange,    December 
20,  of  stock  of  the  principal  rubber  companies  were  supplied  by  Otis  &  Co 
Cuyahoga  Building,   Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Last 
Sale 

80 

1st  pfd 81)4 

&  R.  Co.,  2d  pfd 74 

"    "         "  89 


35?i 
75'A 
26 

szyi 


Firestone  T.  &  R.   Co. 

Firestone  T.  &  R.  Co., 

Firestone  T. 

General  T.  &  R.  Co.,  pfd 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co.,   pfd... 

The  Goodyear  T.  &   R.   Co 

The  Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  pfd 

Kelly-Springfield  T.  &  R.  Co 49 

Kelly-Springfield  T.  &  R.  Co.,  pfd 120 

The    Miller    Rubber   Co 75 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  pfd 76 

Portage    Rubber    Co 20 

Portage  Rubber  Co.,  pfd 49 

Star  Rubber  Co 350M 

Swinehart  T.  &  R.  Co 39 

Victor  Rubber  Co IS 


Bid 


80 


Asked 

82 

sm 

74 


21 


71 


12 


22 
46 


75 
78 

22^ 
50 


28 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

A.  C.  G.  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  December  13  (New  York),  $100,000.  A.  C. 
Geraci,  Buffalo,  New  York;  P.  I.isi,  Mclntyre;  J.  Isgro,  Punxsutawney — 
both  in   Pennsylvania.     To  sell  tires. 

Barker  Insulation  Co.,  Inc.,  December  8  (New  York),  $1,000.  W.  P. 
and  J.  H.  Barker;  C.  A.  Barner — all  of  27  William  street,  New  York  City. 
To  manufacture  waterproof  and  insuLated  fabrics. 

Burlock  Non-Skid  Tire  Corp.,  The,  November  29  (Delaware),  $250,000. 
J.  E.  Burlock;  C.  E.  Speigel;  W.  D.  Beardsley— all  of  Nyack,  New  York. 
To  manufacture  tires. 

Cigol-Behrens  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  November  10  (New  Jersey), 
$350,000.  J.  H.  Hchrens,  president  .ind  treasurer;  L.  G.  Davenport,  secre- 
tary^ Principal  office,  I-odi,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  To  manufacture 
molded   rubber  goods,   etc. 

Collins  Puncture  Proof  Tube  Co.,  November  26  (New  Jersey),  $200  000. 
J.  Kmzley,  Jr.;  W.  B.  Mackay,  Jr.;  J.  W.  Mercer— all  of  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey.  Principal  office.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  To  manufacture  tires 
and  tubes. 

Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  December  3  (Delaware),  $200,000.  C  T. 
Cohee;  C.  B.  Outten;  S.  L.  Mackey — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  rubber  tires. 

Dixie  Tire  &  Rubber  Association.  November  12  (Delaware)  $500  000 
J.  E.  Mayo;  J.  D.  Youngblood;   R.  T.  Meadow— all  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Eureka  Tube  Protector  Co.,  November  8  (Maine).  $200,000.  G.  H. 
Keyes  president;  B.  F.  Carroll,  treasurer— both  of  Boston.  Mass.;  J.  F. 
Dana,  Clerk,  Portland.  Maine.  Principal  office,  Portland,  Maine.  To 
manufacture  and  sell  automobile  tube  and  tire  protectors. 

Hoffman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  D.  R..  December  6  (Delaware),  $400,000. 
M    M    Lucey;  V.  P.  Lacey;  L.  S.  Dorsey— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Miamisburg  Vulcaniiing  Co.,  The,  July  30  (Ohio).  $5,000.  T.  E.  Kohl, 
president.  Xenia;  R.  L.  Eminger,  vice  president,  Miamisburg;  C.  L.  D«nis- 
ton,  secretary,  treasurer  ana  general  man.iger,  Dayton — all  in  Ulno. 
Principal  office.  129  North  Main  street.  Miamisburg.  Ohio.  To  sell  solid 
and  pneumatic  tires,  automobile  accessories,  etc. 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  R.  E.,  December  3  (New  York),  $2,000,000.  H.  C 
Hand;   S.   B.  Howard;  R.  K.  Thistle— all  of  New   York.     To  manufacture 

tires,    etc.  xr        ,   s       »enn         T       A 

North  American  Process  Co..  Inc..  December  3  (New  York),  $500.  .  J..  A. 
Wade-  F  I.  Eldred;  H.  C.  Wilder— all  of  Malone.  New  York.  Principal 
office.  Malone,  New  York.     To  manufacture  rubber  products 

Northern  Rubber  Products  Co..  December  10  (Delaware),  $500,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau:  M.  A.  Bruce;  S.  E.  Dill— all  ot  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  tires,  tubes,  etc.  .,         ,  <     .,  caa  aa^       t     r. 

Old  Hickory  Tire  Co..  December  1  (New  Tcrsev).  $3,500,000.  J  g. 
Frey-  J.  D.  Fischbeck;  k  Child— all  of  790  Broad  street.  Newark.  New 
Jersey.  Principal  office.  790  Broad  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in 
charge.  F.  Child.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds 

Rotterdam  Oversea  Trading  Corp.,  December  15  (New  York),  $25  000. 
V  E  Caru;  D.  A.  J.  Kessler;  H.  A.  S.  Van  Daahn,  97  Keninore  Place. 
Brooklyn.  New  York.     To  export  and  import  sugar,  nee  and  rubber. 

Rubber  Association  of  Canada.  The.  March  17  (Canada),  without  share 
capital.  C.  H.  Carlisle,  president;  A.  D.  Thornton,  vice-president;  C.  N. 
Candee.  treasurer;  J.  Westren.  assistant  treasurer.  Principal  office,  808 
Royal   Bank  Building,  Toronto.   Ontario.   Canada.  .,„„„„„„ 

Rubber  Fusing  Process  Corp..  November  15  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
C.  A.  Cole,  Hackensack;  R.  A.  Van  Voorhis.  77  Oak  street.  Jersey  City— 
both  in  New  Jersey  A.  R.  Oakley,  Pearl  River,  New  \ork.  Principal 
office  with  the  Registrar  &  Transfer  Co.,  900  Market  street.  Wilmington. 
Dcl^w^rc 

S  &  M.  Tire  Co.,  November  1  (Pennsylvania) ,  $100,000.  S.  Broida, 
president;  S.  Edelstein.  vice-president;  CI.  A.  Burchell,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Principal  office.  New  Castle.  Pennsylvania.  To  distribute  tires, 
tubes  and  accessories.  ^    „      •  r-    rt 

Sona  Corporation,  December  3  (New  York).  $500.  S.  Mattison;  C.  P. 
Stewart;  N.  G.  Wixon— all  of  43  Exchange  place.  New  York  City.  To 
manufacture  waterproof  paper  and  cloth.  ,,     .  ,     .„  „„„       .,     , 

Superior  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  December  8  (New  York).  $2,000.  N.  Levy. 
124  West  nSth  street.  New  York;  B.  E.  Steineck  1216  38th  street,  Brook- 
lyn; B.  Bass.  974  Freeman  street.  Bronx-pall  in  New  York. 

Sure-Foot  Heel  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  September  1  (Pennsylvania),  $150,000. 
O  J.  McNitt,  president;  H.  T.  Weaver,  vice-president;  S.  F.  Snyder,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  R.  M.  McKey,  general  manager.  Principal  office, 
Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania.     To  manufacture  rubber  heels. 

Surprise  Ladies  Garter  Co..  The,  November  20  (New  York).  $25,000. 
J.  Voskamp.  821  West  178th- street;  I.  A.  Lyons,  18  West  107th  street; 
L.  B.  Boigas.  4  West  109th  street— all  in  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
garters,  etc. 

Two  Seventeen  Front  Street  Metal  &  Rubber  Corp.,  December  8  (New 
York),  $3,000.  B.  C.  Ribman,  125  Prospect  Park  Westj  I.  Ribman,  925 
St.  Marks  avenue,  both  of  Brookl>;n;  M.  Moran,  15  East  184th  street, 
Bronx — both  in  New  York.     To  deal  in  waste  materials. 

Universal  Gum  Corp.,  November  8  (Delaware),  $1,500,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau;  M.  A.  Bruce:  S.  E.  Dill — all  of  Wilminirtcn,  Delaware.  Principal 
office  with  the  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  America,  duPont  Building, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Vulcanizing  Machine  &  Supply  Co.,  September  23  (Michigan),  $25,000. 
M.  Merrimam,  president;  H.  S.  Reynolds,  vice-president;  H.  S.  Blackman, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  J.  Hobin,  sales  manager.  Principal  office,  Jack- 
son, Michigan.     To  manufacture  "Universal"  vulcanizing  macnines. 

Vulcweld  Rubber  Co.,  December  6  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  M.  M.  Lucey; 
V.  B.  Lacey;  L.  S.  Dorsey — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufac- 
ture tires. 


Mr.  Lamont  expressed  the  opinion  that,  fundamentally,  in  the 
way  of  business,  there  is  not  very  much  wrong  with  America. 


BUSINESS  STANDS  FOR  HIGHER   ETHICS 

Six  formulas  adaptable  to  business  men  who  are  now  passing 
through  the  temporary  process  of  readjustment  and  contraction 
were  recommended  by  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  member  of  the 
banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  in  the  following  statement 
read  at  a  convention  last  week: 

"We  are  all  feeling  the  discomfort  of  this  process.  No  one 
can  foretell  the  duration  of  this  process  or  estimate  accurately 
its  immediate  and  final  results.  Necessarily  this  period  of 
uncertainty  renders  it  most  difficult  in  business  to  make  today 
decisions  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  long  future.  Fixed 
formulas  of  conduct,  policy  and  future  engagements  are  hard  to 
write.  There  are,  however,  some  things  every  man  engaged  in 
active  business  can  do : 

"We  can  resolve  not  to  be  frightened  into  panic  by  the  wolf 
that  may  not  come. 

"We  can  meet  our  contracts  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  re- 
sources. 

"We  can  take  our  losses  like  good  sportsmen. 

"We  can  unfailingly  be  fair  to  our  clients  and  customers. 

"We  can  adhere  just  as  rigidly  as  ever  to  good  ethics  and  fair 
business  practice. 

"We  must  be  just  to  our  fellow  workers  and  employes  and 
consider  their  welfare  as  an  integral  part  of  our  own." 


NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE  OF  MOTOR  AND  ACCESSORY 
ADVERTISING  MEN 

"How  Advertising  Can  Turn  the  Tide  in  the  Automotive  In- 
dustry" will  be  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Managers'  Council  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Friday, 
January  7,  1921.  E.  C.  Tibbetts,  advertising  manager  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Council  and  its  Executive  Committee  from  its  inauguration  last 
March,  will  preside  at  the  meeting. 

A  comprehensive  program  has  been  arranged,  including  an 
open-forum  discussion  on  "My  Best  Advertising  Bet  for  1921," 
which  will  be  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  on  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  advertising  dollar.  "Selling  the  Automotive 
Industry  to  America — The  Spirit  of  Transportation,"  will  be  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  E.  W.  Clark,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Michigan.  Alfred  Reeves,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, will  discuss  "The  Outlook  for  the  Automotive  Industry 
in  1921 — Cooperation  Between  the  Advertising  Managers  of  the 
Car  Manufacturers  and  the  Parts  and  Unit  Makers."  "A  Review 
and  Forecast  of  Business,"  with  particular  reference  to  the  auto- 
motive industry,  will  be  presented,  with  detailed  statistical  charts, 
by  C.  C.  Parliii,  manager  of  the  commercial  research  department 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  novel  feature  will  be  an  exhibit  of  members'  advertising. 
The  various  advertising  executives  have  been  invited  to  mount 
on  suitable  frames  specimens  of  their  significant  and  particularly 
interesting  advertising  material,  including  campaign  layouts, 
posters,  dealer-helps,  broadsides,  and  booklets. 

Plans  for  the  meeting  have  been  formulated  by  a  committee, 
consisting  of  E.  C.  Tibbetts,  advertising  manager.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  (chairman)  ;  S.  E.  Baldwin, 
advertising  manager,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  E.  W.  Clark,  advertising  manager,  Clark  Equipment  Co., 
Buchanan,  Michigan ;  J;  C.  McQuiston,  manager,  department  of 
publicity,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ;  W.  C.  Huff,  advertising  manager,  De- 
troit Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  M.  Lincoln 
Schuster,  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
York  City. 


WINTER    MEETINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
will  be  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building.  29  West  39th 
street.  New  York  City,  January  11,  12  and  13,  1921.  Recognizing 
that  automotive  engineers  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  in- 
creasing the  sales  appeal  of  automotive  products  by  effecting 
economies "  in  their  design  and  manufacture  which  will  justify 
price  reduction,  the  program  for  the  several  sessions  is  being 
planned  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  way  than  ever 
before,  and  a  large  attendance  is  anticipated. 

Tuesday,  January  11,  will  be  devoted  to  the  standards  meet- 
ing, with  an  aeronautic  session  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  January  12,  there  will  be  the  annual  business 
meeting,  at  which  the  engineer's  place  in  the  industry  will  be 
defined,  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  simultaneous  body  engi- 
neering, aeronautic  and  chassis  sessions.  In  the  evening  will 
occur  "The  Carnival"  of  music  and  dancing. 

Thursday,  January  13,  will  be  devoted  to  fuel  and  highway 
sessions,  the  latter  dealing  chiefly  with  the  effect  of  heavy  auto- 
motive vehicles  on  highway  surfaces.  The  annual  dinner  will 
occur  in  the  Hotel  Astor  at  7  p.  m. 
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The  Chicago  meeting  of  the  S.  A.  E.,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Morrison,  February  2,  1921,  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  truck 
design,  followed  by  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 

The  Columbus  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Deshler,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1921,  will  be  devoted  to  farm  power  engineering  and 
tractor  design,  with  a  dinner  in   the  evening. 


TIRE  AND  RIM  DIVISION  OF  THE  S.  A.  E. 

On  Novcmbor  22,  the  Tire  and  Rim  and  the  Truck  Divisions  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  held  a  joint  meeting  in 
Cleveland  at  which  there  was  discussed  the  advisability  of  revising 
the  present  S.  A.  E.  standard  for  pneumatic  tires  for  passenger 
cars  and  motor  trucks  so  as  to  include,  with  the  exception  of  the 
30  by  3J4  and  31  by  4-inch  clincher  tires,  only  straight-side  tires 
having  24-inch  rim-seat  diameters  in  the  31  by  314,  32  by  4,  33  by 
45^,  34  by  5,  36  by  6,  38  by  7,  40  by  8,  42  by  9,  and  44  by  10-inch 
sizes.  The  possibility  and  desirability  of  obtaining  interchange- 
ability  of  the  6,  7  and  8-inch  pneumatic  tire  rims  was  also 
discussed. 

PERSONAL  MENTION 
Owing  to  impaired  health,  Van  H.  Cartmell  has  retired  as 
president  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  and 
Frederick  A.  Seaman,  formerly  secretary  of  the  company,  has 
been  elected  his  successor.  Arthur  Sachs,  of  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director. 

Joseph  C.  Weston  has  been  elected  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Weston 
went  to  the  Ajax  company  as  vice-president  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  from  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  \vith  which  or- 
ganization and  its  subsidiaries  he  was  connected  in  executive 
capacities  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Horace  DeLisser,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  had  recently  been  filling  the  active 
presidency  as  well. 

Charles  Lyman  Rand,  secretary  and  chief  chemist  of  the 
Mitchell-Rand  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  electrical  insulation  specialties,  has  relinquished  his  duties  as 
factory  superintendent  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  important 
research  work  in  the  chemical  and  allied  fields  for  his  company. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  factory  superintendent  by  Joseph  T. 
Lawrence,  chemical  engineer,  formerly  associated  with  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

W.  V.  Logan,  formerly  manager  of  pneumatic  truck  tire  sales 
for  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  distributers'  sales,  with  full  charge  of  the 
sale  of  distributer  brands.  Mr.  Logan,  who  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  flying  corps  of  the  Navy  during  the  war,  is  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  is  well  known  in  tire  circles  in  St.  Louis  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  appointed 
C.  K.  Whidden,  formerly  manager  of  solid  tire  sales,  to  be 
manager  of  truck  tire  sales,  with  full  charge  of  the  sales  of 
both  solid  and  pneumatic  truck  tires.  The  rapid  development 
of  truckportation  makes  Mr.  Whidden's  new  position  one  of 
especial  importance. 

Thomas  G.  Richards,  president  and  majority  stockholder  of  the 
Quabaug  Rubber  Co.,  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
signed his  office  and  the  management  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Richards  founded  the  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  fourteen  years  ago 
and  later  reorganized  it  as  the  Quabaug  Rubber  Co.  in  which 
he  was  active  as  president  and  works  manager.  He  retires  to 
enjoy  a  period  of  well-earned  rest  and  will  doubtless  in  the  near 
future  reenter  the  rubber  trade  in  a  managerial  capacity. 

Thomas  M.  Rector,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  industrial  chemistry  of  The  Pease  Laboratories,  Inc., 
successor  to  the  Lederle  Laboratories,  39  West  38th  street,  New 


York  City.  He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  division  of  food 
technology  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Anthon  Berg  of  Christiana,  Norway,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  an  expert  in  balata  belting  and  asbestos  sheet 
packing  manufacture,  returned  to  Norway  last  month  after  a  brief 
visit  to  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Berg  is  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  a 
belting  and  packing  plant  for  De-Erste  Nederlandsche  Balata 
Drijfriemenfabriek,  Delft,  Holland. 


JOHN   B.  TUTTLE,   CONSULTING   CHEMIST 

JOHN  B.  TuTTLE,  Consulting  chemist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1882,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in 
1908  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. On  leaving 
college  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, District  of 
Columbia,  at  first 
working  on  printing 
inks,  oils  and  gums. 
Three  years  later  he 
took  up  rubber 
chemistry  and  was 
in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment up  to  1918, 
when  he  resigned  to 
engage  in  chemical 
research  work  for 
the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.  In  1919  he 
was  made  chief 
chemist  of  the  Fire- 
stone Plant  No.  2, 
but  recently  resigned 


John  B.  Tuttle 


that  position  to  go  into  business  for  himself  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tuttle  is  an  authority  on  rubber  chemistry  and  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  technical  articles  on  this  subject. 

In  1911  he  was  appointed  on  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment Committee  on  Rubber  Goods  Specifications  and  in  the  same 
year  made  a  member  of  the  Joint  Rubber  Insulation  Committee. 
He  also  served  on  the  specifications  committees  of  the  National 
Fire  Protective  Association  and  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers for  gasoline  hose,  gasoline  hose  for  airplanes,  rubber  goods 
and  balloon  fabrics. 

He  is  secretary  of  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  which  he  reorganized  in  1916,  and  a  member  of  the 
Chemists'  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A  BOOM  IN  RUBBER  HEELS  AND  COMPOSITION  SOLES 

One  of  the  results  to  which  the  low  price  of  crude  rubber  has 
contributed  in  large  measure  is  a  boom  in  rubber  heels  and  fiber 
soles.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  peak  of  popularity 
in  rubber-soled  leather  footwear  had  passed.  The  present  season, 
however,  has  witnessed  a  renewed  demand  for  these  goods,  and 
judging  from  the  announcements  of  shoe  manufacturers  featur- 
ing rubber  heels  and  composite  soles  for  both  men  and  women, 
all  indications  point  to  their  use  during  the  coming  year  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever.  Some  of  the  earlier  productions  did  not 
stand  the  test  of  wear  nor  hold  nailing  and  stitching  well,  but 
experience   has   led   to   better   methods   and   compounds,   and    at 
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present  prices  higher  grade  rubbers  can  be  used.  Meanwhile 
the  public  has  been  won  to  the  comfort  of  walking  on  resilient 
footwear  and  will  give  greater  consideration  to  this  quality  in 
the  future.  Rubber  companies  generally  report  a  largely  increased 
demand  both  from  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

Sales  of  sport  shoes  thus  far  have  not  altogether  met  manu- 
facturers' expectations,  owing,  they  beheve,  to  dealers  holding 
back  their  orders  on  account  of  the  upset  condition  of  the  shoe 
market  generally.  Retailers  assert  that  advanced  prices  on  this 
class  of  footwear  have  deterred  them  from  placing  large  orders 
and  point  to  a  drop  of  some  15  per  cent  on  leather  footwear. 
Sport  shoes  are  still  more  attractive  in  price  than  similar  shoes 
in  leather  and  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  await  the  outcome. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 
By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 
NEW  YORK  AND  EASTERN  NOTES 

ADDITIONS  to  the  Utica  Spinning  Co.'s  mill  at  Utica,  New 
York,  recently  purchased  by  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Corporation  of  America,  are  progressively  rapidly,  and  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000  will  be  spent  in  enlarging  the  plant  to  a  36,000- 
spindle  capacity.  The  additions  will  cover  150,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  or  nearly  four  acres,  and  include  a  warehouse 
covering  35,000  square  feet.  This  plant,  which  will  employ  1,000 
hands,  will  manufacture  cord  tire  fabric- exclusively,  producing 
at  the  rate  of  344,000  pounds  each  month. 

Frederick  C.  Walcott,  president  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Corporation,  is  also  president  of  the  Utica  Spinning  Co. ;  P.  D. 
Saylor  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  both  companies. 
Other  officials  include  James  J.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  the 
Utica  Mill  in  charge  of  manufacturing  operations,  and  Richard 

E.  Hatfield,  assistant  treasurer  in  charge  of  commercial  opera- 
tions. 

The  Wallers  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Mineola,  New  York, 
wholesale  distributer  of  Federal  tires  and  tubes  and  Walters  red 
tubes,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $20,000  to  $100,000. 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  which  has  com- 
pleted its  new  $2,000,000  factory  in  Long  Island  City,  of  which 
a  preliminary  description  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
July  1,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  economy  in  production  will 
concentrate  its  manufacturing  operations  under  the  one  roof 
instead  of  maintaining  a  number  of  smaller  plants.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  the  company's  properties  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  have  been  sold ;  the  factory 
in  Portland,  Maine,  has  been  closed  and  is  for  sale;  and  the 
factory  at  Rochester,  New  York,  has  been  closed.  The  new 
plant  at  the  Degnon  Terminal  occupies  the  entire  block,  being 
200  by  600  feet,  six  stories  high,  and  is  built  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Aniline 
&  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  held  December  21,  Orlando 

F.  Weber  offered  his  resignation  as  president  and  F.  M.  Peters 
resigned  from  the  board.  J.  W.  Newlean  was  elected  president 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Weber  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  .\nilinc  &  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  and  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Allied  Chemical 
Dye  Corporation.  E.  L.  Pierce,  president  of  the  Solvay  Process 
Co.,  was  elected  a  director,  and  B.  A.  Ludwig,  C.  F.  Weber  and 
Dr.  L.  H.  Cone,  vice-presidents,  of  the  National  .Aniline  &  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Inc. 

The  highway  experts  representing  every  field  of  interest  in 
modern  road  improvement  who  have  consented  to  act  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association's  technical  committee  to  determine 
the  final  specifications  for  an  ideal  section  to  be  financed  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  the  Association  will  construct 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  next  year,  comprise  some  of  the  best- 
known  highway  engineers  and  commissioners  in  the  United  States. 


The  final  decision  to  be  reached  by  the  committee  is  expected  to 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  future  of  American  road 
construction. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
W.  A.  Young  representative  for  New  York  State,  with  offices 
at  1778  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Recent  additions  to  the  personnel  of  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co., 
Syracuse,  New  York,  maker  of  the  Syra-Cord  tire,  include  E.  R. 
Caldwell,  general  manager;  J.  B.  Losey,  assistant  general  man- 
ager ;  and  George  C.  Mecklin,  head  of  the  calender  department. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Mecklin  is  W.  F.  Pike,  both  men  being 
well  known  for  their  success  in  tire  building  and  calendering. 
G.  R.  Loggie,  formerly  general  manager,  has  resigned  to  become 
distributer  for  central  New  York  State. 

The  Holly-Wood  Chemical  Co.  has  removed  its  office  from 
101  Beckman  street,  New  York  City,  to  its  plant  at  2005-2009 
Palmetto  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
whose  factory  at  West  Haven  is  nearing  completion,  expects  to 
start  production  in  February,  with  an  initial  output  of  500  tires 
per  day. 

SOUTHERN    NOTES 

The  Standard  Rubbers  Finance  Co.,  708  Common  street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile tires,  inner  tubes  and  a  general  line  of  mechanical  goods, 
intends  to  break  ground  for  the  first  unit  of  its  new  factory 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Officers  of  the  company  are :  L.  C. 
St.  Germain,  president;  G.  W.  Gish,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  John  T.  Powers,  Jr.,  secretary;  J.  M.  Olivier,  treas- 
urer; John  R.  Hunter,  general  counsel.  Mr.  Gish,  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  has  been  active  in  the  rubber 
industry  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  the  Ehman  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  and  other  prominent  rubber  companies. 

PENNSYXVANIA   NOTES 

The  new  Philadelphia  sales  branch  of  The  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  will  cover  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
part  of  Delaware,  and  southern  New  Jersey.  It  is  in  charge 
of  Leslie  W.  Weir  associated  with  E.  J.  Stoeser. 

The  Plexus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacony,  Philadelphia, 
has  installed  new  machinery  in  its  factory  at  State  road  and 
Levick  street  that  will  enable  it  to  increase  production  to 
2,000  tubes  per  day.  The  company  reports  most  encouraging 
sales  of  its  "Tuf"  tubes,  and  is  also  developing  a  line  of  small 
molded  goods,  including  druggists'  sundries,  plumbers'  sup- 
plies, rubber  tubing,  windshield  rubber  and  channel  rubber. 

Recent  additions  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  to  its  works  at  South  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, include  a  new  foundry  building  of  the  "daylight" 
design,  120  by  200  feet,  which  will  be  used  to  make  castings 
weighing  from  one-half  pound  to  one-half  ton;  also  a  three- 
story  warehouse,  with  86,650  square  feet  of  floor  space;  two 
pattern  storage  buildings,  30  by  256  feet;  and  two  garages 
to  accommodate  a  total  of  60  cars.  The  new  extensions  will 
practically  double  the  employed  force,  which  now  numbers 
3,500  workers. 

The  Belmont  Packing  &  Rubber  Co.,  133-35  North  Second 
street,  Philadelphia,  is  negotiating  with  the  George  Kessler 
Contracting  Co.,  Drexel  Building,  for  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
dition to  its  factory.  The  new  building  will  be  130  by  120 
feet,  one  story  and  basement,  and  will  be  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  raw  materials  and  to  take  care  of  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  flax  spinning  and  asbestos  textile  departments. 

A.  F.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio,    with    offices   at   719   North    Broad    street.     This 
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branch  will  look  after  distribution  and  sales  in  a  territory 
extending  north  to  New  York  State  and  south  to  the 
CaroHnas. 

The  Rogers  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Century  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  and  distributer  of  the  Rogers  revolv- 
ing rubber  duplex  heel,  on  which  patents  are  pending,  has  the 
following  officers :  B.  M.  Anderson,  president ;  B.  D.  Cochran, 
vice-president,  and  H.  Woodward  Rogers,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  who  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  Rogers  heel. 


T 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE    IN    NEW  JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

TRENTON  NOTES 

HE  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  of  Trcnton  continue  to  feel  the 
slump  in  business,  general  throughout  the  country.  Both  the 
Bergougnan  and  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  companies  are  prac- 
tically closed  down.  The  Joseph  Stokes  Co.  employs  about  1200 
hands,  and  all  except  a  few  have  been  laid  off  temporarily.  Other 
Trenton  rubber  plants  have  also  laid  off  a  number  of  employes, 
including  the  Whitehead  Brothers'  Rubber  Co.  It  was  believed 
that  the  depression  would  not  affect  concerns  making  mechanical 
goods ;  however,  the  slump  in  this  line  is  due  largely  to  the 
slackening  up  of  all  manufacturing  industries. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  held  at  the  Trenton  Country  Club  on  December  13, 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
its  scope  and  admitting  to  membership  all  rubber  concerns  in 
New  Jersey.  There  are  about  fifteen  rubber  manufacturers  in  New 
Jersey,  outside  of  Trenton,  who  will  eventually  become  members 
of  the  state  body.  Previously  the  membership  was  confined  to 
Trenton  rubber  concerns  and  a  few  others  near  by.  The  New 
Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Voorhees  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  both  of  Jersey  City,  have  already  become  affiliated 
with  the  new  association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  president,  John  S.  Brough- 
ton,  president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.;  vice-president, 
Charles  E.  Stokes,  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co. ;  treasurer,  A.  Boyd 
Cornell,  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. ;  secretary, 
Henry  Sayen,  of  the  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  Mercerville,  New  Jersey. ' 
Mr.  Broughton  has  held  the  office  of  president  for  some  time. 
Following  the  business  meeting  a  banquet  with  music  was  served. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brake  lining 
for  automobiles.  The  structure  is  one  story,  SO  by  80  feet.  Sev- 
eral other  additions  were  recently  added  to  the  plant. 

Harry  Knoebel,  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  has  resigned  to  join  the  sales  forces  of  the  Neidt- 
Ertel  Motor  Co.,  Trenton. 

The  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  has  com- 
pleted a  brick  building  on  Mead  street,  to  be  used  as  an  entrance 
for  employes.    The  new  entrance  is  provided  with  time  clocks. 

Charles  Howell  Cook,  treasurer  of  the  Hamilton  .Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  has  again  been  elected  president  of  the  Mercer  County 
Health  League,  which  was  organized  two  years  ago  to  fight  tuber- 
culosis. Mr.  Cook  devotes  considerable  time  to  this  work  and 
also  to  Boy  Scouts  of  Trentoti.  He  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  talks  on  health  at  various  rubber  factories. 

Samuel  E.  Lovery,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Fineburg  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  has  resigned  to  follow  another 
line  of  employment.    . 

The  City  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.  has  leased  the  Ashton  building 
at  13  North  Warren  street,  Trenton,  and  is  handling  fabric  and 
cord  tires. 


The  Nearpara  Rubber  Co.  recently  completed  a  new  plant  at 
East  State  street  and  Whitehead's  road,  Trenton.  A  year  ago 
the  plant  in  East  Trenton  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  later  llyman 
A.  Rosenthal,  the  owner,  purchased  two  and  one-half  acres  in 
the  eastern  section  and  erected  a  more  modern  plant.  The  com- 
pany makes  reclaimed  rubber  for  the  hard  rubber  and  wire  trade. 

H.  W.  Kugler  was  elected  president  of  the  Globe  Rubber 
Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  JEKSEY  NOTES 

The  recently  incorporated  Old  Hickory  Tire  Co.,  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $3,500,000,  and  a  principal  office  at  790  Broad  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  will  manufacture  automobile,  motor  truck 
and  motorcycle  tires  and  tubes ;  also  automobiles,  motor  trucks, 
motorcycles  and  other  vehicles  and  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds. 
The  capital  stock  is  divided  into  140,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $25  each,  while  40,000  shares  are  to  be  preferred  stock  and 
100,000  shares  are  to  be  common  stock.  The  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  will  not  enjoy  any  voting  privileges,  but  will 
receive  dividends  of  eight  per  cent.  The  new  company  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  factory. 

The  Common  Council  of  Vitieland,  New  Jersey,  has  a  proposi- 
tion in  hand  for  the  location  of  a  large  rubber  manufacturmg  con- 
cern at  that  place.  It  is  reported  that  the  new  company  has  pur- 
chased a  plot  of  ground  on  the  Oak  road  and  will  erect  a  plant 
there. 

The  Uneeda  Tire  Co.  has  removed  from  No.  261  to  No.  266 
Halsey  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  it  has  leased  a  portion 
of  the  building. 

Four  departments  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at 
Butler,  New  Jersey,  have  been  placed  on  a  four-day-a-week 
schedule. 

The  Cigol-Behrens  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lodi,  New 
Jersey,  which  was  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture 
molded  rubber  goods,  plumbers'  supplies,  toy  balls  and  hol- 
low rubber  goods  of  every  description,  has  purchased  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  Lodi  Corporations,  which  manu- 
factured under  the  names  of  Mattson  Rubber  Co.  and  E.  J. 
McCormick  Rubber  Co.  The  officers  include  J.  H.  Behrens, 
president,  and  Louis  G.  Davenport,  secretary. 

The  Atlantic  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  has  secured  a  factory  site  comprising  an  entire  block 
on  Virginia  avenue,  from  Mediterranean  to  Drexel  avenues, 
and  will  erect  the  first  unit  of  its  factory  for  the  production 
of  high-grade  cord  tires  and  tubes.  The  officers  are:  A. 
Lincoln  Pearce,  president;  Robert  M.  Pearce,  vice-president; 
Charles  P.  Hill,  treasurer;  A.  C.  Pritchard,  secretary. 

For  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  assets  of  the  companies, 
application  has  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Stanwood 
Rubber  Co.,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Hardman  Rubber  Corpora- 
tion, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  for  the  appointment  of 
receivers.  John  H.  Kirkpatrick  of  New  Brunswick  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.  ar.d  Edmond 
A.  Hayes,  also  of  New  Brunswick,  was  appointed  receiver 
of  the  Hardman  Rubber  Corporation.  Negotiations  are  said 
to  be  nearly  consummated  for  a  merger  of  these  two  com- 
panies with  two  large  solvent  companies  in  the  Mid-West, 
one  condition  being  that  the  obligations  of  the  Stanwood 
and  Hardman  companies  shall  be  discharged  as  they  mature. 


The   SERIAL    NUMBERS   APPEARING    ON    THE    SIDE-WALLS    OF    AUTO- 

mobile  tire  casings  should  be  kept  on  record  by  their  owner  just 
as  carefully  as  he  keeps  the  number  of  his  watch.  Casings  lost 
or  stolen  can  often  be  traced  by  this  means.  Repair  men  will  co- 
operate by  keeping  these  records  for  their  customers.  Sudii 
records  are  also  useful  in  keeping  mileage  and  service  data. 
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AMERICAN   DUNLOP   FACTORY   NEARLY   COMPLETED 

One  of  the  finest  modern  tire  factories  in  the  country  is  the 
new  plant  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of  America, 
at  Buflfalo,  New  York,  the  completed  buildings  now  covering  over 
35  acres  of  the  214-acre  site  purchased  by  the  company,  one 
mile  north  of  the  city.  According  to  the  London  Financial 
Times,  a  letter  from  P.  D.  Saylor,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of  America, 
in  reference  to  the  company's  position,  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Dunlop  America  Trust  Co.  The  latter  is  the  pool  which 
controls  the  disposition  of  the  American  company's  shares,  and 
the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company's  25  per  cent  ordinary  interest  is 
vested  in  that  concern.  The  letter  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
scope  of  the  American  company's  activities  and  is  quoted  in  part 
below : 

"The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  factories  was  placed  with 
the    Foundation    Company    of    America    on    January    24,    1920. 
The  buildings  contain   a   floor   space   of   1,250,000   square   feet — 
28   acres — and    such   pro- 
gress has  been  made  that 
the  buildings  will  be  com- 
pleted   before    the    winter 
sets  in. 

"The  buildings  under 
construction  will  afford 
facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing the  following  weekly 
output :  30,000  automobile 
pneumatic  tires  of  the 
straight-side  type ;  6.500 
automobile  pneumatic  tires 
of  the  clincher  type ;  5,000 
automobile  pneumatic  truck 
tires;  2,500  solid  rubber 
tires;  40,000  tubes. 

"Starting  at  zero.  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920,  production  will 
gradually      be      increased 

until  by  the  end  of  1921  approximately  full  production  will  be 
reached.  The  value  of  this  year's  output  is  estimated  at  $25,- 
000,000.  As  the  factory  is  expected  to  be  in  full  production  by 
the  end  of  1922,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  output  for 
the  year  will  approximate  $96,000,000. 

"There  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  tires  of  cord  con- 
struction all  over  America,  and  no  great  difficulty  is  anticipated 
in  disposing  of  the  entire  output  of  our  plant,  as  the  company's 
will  be  the  only  large  factory  in  America  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  type  of  tire. 

"We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
tire  industry  has  any  company  started  with  greater  prospects 
than  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of  America," 


sures  aid  to  prevent  heat  generation.  At  the  finish  of  the  run  the 
35  by  5-inch  ribbed  front  tires  showed  cross  wear  at  an  angle 
with  the  tread  caused  by  turning  corners  in  the  same  direction ; 
the  38  by  7-inch  nonskid  rear  tires  showed  no  trace  whatever  of 
wear. 


THE  LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


IN  ORDER  to  estabhsh  a  successful  business  the  founder  must  be 
possessed  of  three  things — faith,  hope  and  capital,  and  most 
business  men  will  assert  that  the  greatest  of  these  is  capital.  J. 
EUwood  Lee  possessed  all  three  requisites  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  so  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  William  Snowden  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  setting  to 
work  in  an  attic  at  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  rubber  goods.  His  faith  and  hope  were 
limitless;  his  capital,  $28.35. 

Five  years  later,  Mr.  Lee  secured  articles  of  incorporation  for 


FIRESTONE  TRUCK  TIRES  EQUAL  TO  SEVERE  TEST 

The  contention  of  tire  builders  that  insertion  of  gum  between 
the  plies  in  pneumatic  truck  tire  treads  reduces  friction  resulting 
from  hard  usage  was  admirably  supported  in  a  recent  truck 
test  run  made  on  the  Indianapolis  motor  speedway  by  a  Duplex 
stock  truck  equipped  with  Firestone  cord  tires,  according  to  ex- 
perts from  the  Firestone  company  who  witnessed  the  test.  A 
machine  weighing  4,300  pounds  and  carrying  a  3,300-pound  load 
was  driven  around  the  speedway,  for  a  continuous  24-hour  period 
at  an  average  rate  of  39  miles  per  hour.  Including  150  miles  in 
preliminary  tests,  the  truck  traveled  1,085  miles  and  on  the  con- 
cluding lap  reached  a  speed  of  44.5  miles  per  hour.  The  average 
weight  borne  on  each  tire  was  1,570  pounds  front  and  2,562 
pounds  rear,  and  each  tire  was  inflated  to  100  pounds'  pressure. 
The  slight  temperature  increase  indicated  the  value  of  gum  be- 
tween the  tread  plies  and  showed  that  higher  than  ordinary  pres- 


Plant  of  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Near   Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 


a  permanent  organization  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  which  by  1894 
was  increased  to  half  a  million.  By  the  end  of  the  next  decade 
the  J.  Ellwood  Lee  Co.  had  reached  a  high  place  in  the  trade, 
second  only  to  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  with  which  company  it  later  merged,  although  each 
company  retained  its  own  identity. 

When  the  automobile  industry  began  Mr.  Lee  was  quick  to  see 
a  promising  future  for  tires,  and  in  1909  he  installed  complete 
tire-making  machinery  in  the  factory.  The  next  year  his  great 
success  and  increasing  business  warranted  the  organization  of  a 
new  company  under  the  name  of  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  A 
plot  of  27  acres  was  obtained  in  Spring  Mill,  Pennsylvania. 
Modern  buildings  were  erected,  including  a  four-story  concrete 
building,  80  by  400  feet,  for  offices,  assembling,  receiving  and 
shipping  purposes,  and. a  two-story  brick  building  of  the  same 
dimensions  for  manufacturing  and  power  plant.  Here  900  people 
are  now  employed  and  2,500  tires  daily  can  be  produced  when  the 
plant  is  running  to  capacity. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  which  occurred  .\pril  8,  1914,  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  company,  of  which  he  was  then  president,  as 
his  inventive  genius  and  organizing  and  executive  ability  had  done 
much  to  further  the  success  of  the  firm. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Atlantic  City  will  probably  recall  the 
huge  illuminated  signboard,  75  feet  in  length,  set  at  the  head  of 
the  boardwalk,  on  which  is  reproduced  in  miniature  the  beautiful 
I.ee  factory  in  its  picturesque  setting  in  the  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia.         ' 

The  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  specializes  in  its  puncture-proof 
tire  (that  "smiles  at  miles"),  in  addition  to  manufacturing  all 
regular  styles  of  automobile  and  truck  tires. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

AS  ELSEWHERE  throughout  the  country,  the  rubber  trade  in 
Massachusetts  remains  quiet,  especially  tire  manufacture. 
Footwear  production  has  been  more  nearly  normal,  but  with 
advance  orders  for  rubbers  and  arctics  taken  care  of  and  a  mild 
winter  in  prospect,> factories  are  now  running  on  part  time  sched- 
ules or  have  shut  down  for  inventory  taking,  repairs  and  the 
holiday  season.  Increased  activity  is  anticipated,  however,  after 
the  new  price-lists  for  tennis  lines  are  issued  about  January  1, 
1921.  Meanwhile,  wage  schedules  are  undergoing  readjustment 
in  conformity  with  the  slump  in  the  raw  material  market  and  the 
public  demand  for  lower  price  levels. 

Massachusetts  rubber  manufacturers  arc  optimistic  regarding 
the  future,  the  recent  statement  of  M.  M.  Converse,  president  of 
the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  in  the  Boston  Evening  Record, 
typifying  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  them.     He  writes : 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many  industries  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  slacking  up  in  the  demand  for  goods,  it  is  not 
due  to  conditions  that  should  cause  apprehension.  Instead,  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  The  present  situation  means  a  liquidation  of 
surplus  stocks  that  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and  the 
retailer  have  all  felt  obliged  to  carry  for  the  past  three  years 
to  overcome  the  shortage  of  merchandise  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  thereby  enabling  them  to  serve  their  customers. 
This  created  an  abnormal  situation,  and  abnormal  situations  are 
always  dangerous.  However,  everything  is  now  working  back  to 
normal,  and  this  means  a  healthy  situation  in  1921.  We  should 
see  during  the  year  the  stabilization  of  industry  that  has  been 
freely  predicted  and  that  has  been  inevitable  since  the  beginning 
of  abnormal  times.  I  believe  1921  will  be  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous years  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  New  England  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  started  business 
in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  last  June,  has  placed  its  Holyoke  cord 
tire  on  the  market.  The  New  York  City  salesroom  is  located  at 
43  East  47th  street,  and  the  Boston  distributer  is  the  City  Rubber 
Co.,  288  Columbus  avenue.  F.  E.  Powers  is  Boston  representative 
with  an  office  at  161  Devonshire  street.  The  firm's  new  plant  at 
Holyoke  is  about  one-third  completed.  The  officers  and  directors 
of  the  company  are :  president,  John  Keams,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  vice-president 
and  production  manager,  E.  J.  Kearns,  formerly  with  the  Fisk, 
Lee  and  Dunlop  companies ;  treasurer  and  general  manager,  C.  S. 
Huntley,  president  of  the  Midco  Tire  Co.  and  organizer  of  the 
Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  directors,  the  foregoing  and  George 
K.  Culp,  of  the  United  States,  Mid-Continent  and  other  com- 
panies, W.  C.  Van  Brunt,  Joseph  F.  Granger,  T.  F.  Morris,  F.  W. 
Callahan,  J.  Sidney  Bernstein  and  Frank  J.  O'Neil. 

The  plant  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts, like  numerous  others  in  this  state,  has  been  operating  for 
several  weeks  past  on  a  schedule  of  three  days  a  week  in  order  to 
find  partial  employment  for  as  many  operatives  as  possible. 

A  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  wages,  effective  December  6,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  employes  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  Full  time,  following  several  weeks  of  a  three-day 
week  schedule,  is  a  possibility  in  the  near  future. 

Owing  to  the  belief  that  prices  of  foodstufTs,  already  falling 
rapidly,  will  soon  return  to  normal,  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  has  closed  its  cooperative  grocery  store 
established  in  1916  which  often  served  2,000  customers  daily. 

The  plant  of  the  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, which  closed  December  15,  resumed  operations  December 
27.  The  footwear  department  of  the  business  has  been  idle  for  a 
longer  period. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  has  recently  approved  a  new 
schedule  of  manual  rates  for  Workmen's  Compensation  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  eflfective  at  midnight  December  30,  1920, 
and  applying  to  policies  expiring  in  January  or  February,  1921. 


The  classifications  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  follow: 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 

Rubber  ^oods  manufacture $1.97  $1.60 

Rubber  boot  and  shoe  manufacture 83  .76 

Rubber  garments  manufacture  (includini?  rubber  mill) .  .        .69  .76 

Rubber  garments   manufacture   (no  mill) 45  .25 

Rubber  belting  manufacture 1.35  1.60 

Rubber    reclaiming    4.10  ilgs 

Rubber  tire  manufacture 1.23  1.30 

Under  the  disability  insurance  plan  effective  since  June  1,  1920, 
in  the  plant  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachu- 
setts, compensation  is  on  the  following  basis:  employes  rated  as 
foremen  will  be  given  full  pay  for  any  period  up  to  twenty-six 
weeks  from  date  of  disability;  assistant  foremen  and  all  other  sala- 
ried or  "straight  time"  employes  full  pay  for  two  weeks  from  date 
of  disability  and  thereafter  90  per  cent  of  their  pay  for  any  period 
up  to  and  including  twenty-five  weeks. 

As  an  incentive  to  thrift.  Converse  Folks,  the  factory  magazine 
of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massaschusetts,  is 
starting  a  savings  bank  account  to  the  amount  of  $5.00  in  the  name 
of  every  baby  born  whose  father  or  mother  is  at  the  time  in  the 
company's  employ.  Converse  Folks  acting  as  trustee.  On  the  child's 
first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  birthdays  Converse  Folks  WiW 
deposit  to  the  account  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00  and  $5.00  respective- 
ly, so  long  as  the  parent  is  in  the  company's  employ,  and  provided 
the  parent  adds  at  least  $5.00  to  the  amount  every  year.  In  the 
event  of  the  parent's  failure  to  pay  the  specified  amount  before 
the  child's  first  birthday,  the  original  deposit  reverts  to  Converse 
Folks.  Similar  neglect  in  any  subsequent  year  closes  the  ac- 
count as  it  stands,  the  parent  becoming  trustee  of  the  amount  on 
deposit.  Should  the  parent  leave  the  company's  employ  before 
the  child's  first  birthday,  the  original  $5.00  deposit  reverts  to 
Converse  Folks.  After  the  child's  first  birthday  the  entire  ac- 
count may  be  withdrawn  if  the  parent  wishes.  On  the  child's 
fifth  birthday,  if  the  account  has  been  maintained,  the  parent  be- 
comes trustee  of  the  account,  which  amounts  to  at  least  $45. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  awarded  the  contract  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  to  furnish  30,000  pairs  of  rubber 
overshoes  for  various  naval  stations  at  $30,000.  Bids  for  these 
were   opened   on  November  23. 

Frederic  C.  Hood,  treasurer  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  is  onfe  of  the  directors  of  the  newly  organized  Association 
for  the  Promotion  and  Protection  of  Savings,  Inc.,  for  helping 
employes  to  learn  and  practice  the  principles  of  thrifty  living, 
systematic  saving  and  wise  investment.  The  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts  has  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  or- 
ganization. Membership  is  open  to  individuals,  firms,  corpora- 
tions and  associations,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
films,  slides  and  literature  for  plant  meetings  of  employes  and 
material  for  shop  publications,  all  of  an  educational  character 
regarding  savings  and  investments  prepared  by  the  Association. 

George  A.  Torrey,  sales  manager  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co., 
Andover,  is  making  his  annual  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  reports  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  its  employment  and  service  department,  which  vvas 
organized  in  July,  1919.  A  very  marked  reduction  of  the  labor 
turnover  was  maintained  under  the  generally  trying  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  past  year.  One  of  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the 
department  has  been  the  organization  of  the  Tyrian  Service  As- 
sociation, the  plan  of  which  was  outlined  in  The  India  Rxjbber 
World  of  February  1,  1920.  It  has  been  responsible  for  numer- 
ous social  events  which  have  promoted  good  fellowship  among 
the  employes,  and  for  the  organization  of  athletic  activities.  It 
has  assisted  in  the  installation  of  a  plan  for  savings,  conducted 
a  plan  for  cooperative  buying,  and  created  a  fund  to  bring  com- 
fort to  sick  employes,  known  as  the  Happy  Thought  Fund,  from 
which  ninety-five  gifts  were  made  during  the  year. 
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The  work  of  the  health  department  of  the  company  has  also 
been  effective,  and  by  its  efforts  lost  time  through  ilhiess  and 
accident  has  been  much  reduced. 

BOSTON  NOTES 

George  Green,  formerly  associated  for  many  years  with  Samuel 
Grow,  has  returned  as  general  sales  manager  of  the  George  Grow 
Tire  Co.,  Boston,  and  director  of  the  automobile  end  of  this  fast- 
growing  business.  Mr.  Green  is  well  known  throughout  the  New 
England  automobile  and  accessory  trade.  With  Mr.  Grow  he 
regards  the  enlargement  of  the  Canton  Junction  plant  to  a  capacity 
of  800  tires  a  day  as  necessary  to  meet  the  Spring  boom  which 
dealers  here  believe  is  certain  to  come. 

The  Atlantic  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  at  Atlantic,  Massachusetts, 
has  opened  offices  at  88  Broad  street,  Boston.  A  few  more  lines 
of  rubber  goods  are  being  added. 

Archer  S.  Pratt,  for  fourteen  years  associated  with  T.  C.  Ash- 
ley &  Co.,  683  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber substitutes,  has  retired  from  that  firm,  which  will  be  contijiued 
by  Thomas  A.  Ashley. 

Some  fifty  prominent  automobile  dealers  and  other  business 
acquaintances  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  recently  tendered  a 
farewell  banquet  to  W.  E.  Dermody,  for  three  years  Boston  branch 
manager  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  a  more  important  position  at  the  Akron,  Ohio,  fac- 
tory. The  dealers  presented  him  witli  a  beautiful  silver  service, 
while  close  associates  gave  him  a  platinum  and  gold  watch  chain. 
Mr.  Dermody  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  friends  who, 
while  rejoicing  in  his  well-earned  advancement,  regret  his  leaving. 

The  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co.,  maker  of  fire  hose  and  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  209  Washington  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
at  a  recent  meeting  elected  James  J.  Clifford  president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Clifford  was  for  three  years  president  of  the  Plym- 
outh Rubber  Co.,  resigning  from  that  office  in  July,  1920.  Previ- 
ously he  had  been  for  nine  years  connected  with  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  Other  officials  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose 
Co.  are:  Royal  K.  Abbott,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  William 
J.  Bingham,  secretary;  Charles  M.  Olcott,  assistant  treasurer. 
The  directorate  includes,  besides  the  officers  mentioned,  Horatio 
Gilbert.  Luther  S.  Xewell  and  W.  Llovd  Allen. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE  IN   RHODE   ISLAND 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  YEAR  1920  comes  to  a  close  with  practically  every  line  of 
industry  at  a  low  ebb  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  in  August,  1914.  As  a  result  of  this  general 
business  depression,  which  has  apparently  reached  its  lowest 
point,  there  is  the  largest  number  of  employes  idle  that  has  been 
reported  in  many  months.  Whereas,  since  the  summer  of  1914 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  men  to  fill  the  jobs,  there  is  now  a 
dearth  of  jobs  for  the  men  who  are  out  of  employment.  In  New 
England  the  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  hardest  hit  and  all 
kinds  of  productions  are  affected,  including  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics  for  automobile  tires.  In  keeping  with  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry the  rubber  manufacturing  plants  have  felt  the  influence 
of  the  downward  trend  and  most  of  them,  especially  those  manu- 
facturing footwear,  have  reduced  their  working  forces,  curtailed 
the  weekly  schedule  of  production  and  several  have  been  closed 
down  for  varying  periods  during  the  past  month.  In  consequence 
of  these  curtailments  the  outlook  was  far  from  encouraging, 
especially  as  the  continued  pleasant  weather  has  had  a  tendency 
to  restrict  sales  of  rubber  footwear. 

Just  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  however,  a  more  optimistic 
atmosphere  began  to  prevail  because  of  the  brighter  outlook  for 
the  industry  that  was  forecasted  in  the  report  that  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  the  parent  concern,  was  receiving  large  sea- 
sonal orders  for  the  products  manufactured  in  its  various  plants 


in  this  State.  These  reports  were  that  the  company  was  receiving 
daily  substantial  orders  for  rubbers  and  the  lighter  arctics,  and 
it  is  believed  that  these  orders  should  materially  assist  in  tiding 
over  the  Rhode  Island  mills  for  the  next  few  months  and  avert 
any  further  shut-downs.  During  the  month  of  December  the 
plants  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol,  the  Alice 
Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  at  Woonsocket,  and  the 
Millville  plant  of  the  same  concern  at  Millville  were  closed  from 
one  week  to  three,  and  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  in  Provi- 
dence was  forced  to  lay  off  several  hundred  of  its  employes  for 
varying  periods.  At  the  American  Wringer  Co.'s  plant  at  Woon- 
socket, there  was  also  a  curtailment  of  working  forces  and  a 
partial  shut-down. 

In-  the  course  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  New  England  fabric 
mills  that  are  furnishing  fabric  for  Firestone  tires,  a  party  of 
officials  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  arrived  in  Provi- 
dence, December  2,  and  looked  over  the  local  Firestone  branch 
of  which  Harry  J.  Aitkcn  is  manager.  In  the  party  were  H.  S. 
I'irestone,  president;  J.  W.  Thomas,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
production;  L.  G.  Fairbanks,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales, 
and  S.  G.  Carkhuff.  The  party  were  on  their  way  from  New 
York  to   Boston. 

Suit  brought  against  the  Kokomo  Tire  Co.,  of  205  Hoppin 
Homestead  building,  Providence,  by  Emile  Bresse,  of  East  Provi- 
dence, for  alleged  broken  promises,  for  which  the  original  damage 
of  $200,000  was  reduced  by  Justice  Tanner,  of  the  Superior  Court 
for  Providence  County,  to  $50,000,  is  expected  to  go  to  trial  soon. 
The  plaintiff  claims  that  the  defendant  agreed,  in  return  for  the 
sole  patent  rights  of  a  certain  article,  to  pay  the  plaintiff  $1,000 
in  cash,  $5  weekly  and  a  royalty  of  50  cents  each  on  not  less 
than  15,000  of  the  articles  to  be  manufactured  each  year  for  at 
least  five  years.  The  plaintiff  claims  the  contract  provides  that 
if  the  article  was  not  satisfactory  the  contract  was  void.  The 
defendant  contends  that  it  did  not  make  the  agreement  as  repre- 
sented by  the  plaintiff. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  entered  suit  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  Providence,  against  the  International  Truck  Co.  of 
Rhode  Island,  Abraham  Luff,  and  the  Industrial  Finance  Cor- 
poration, to  recover  the  proceeds  of  five  notes,  each  for  $1,000. 
The  damage  is  placed  at  $10,000.  The  first  note  was  made  July 
10,  1920,  and  was  payable  September  10,  it  is  alleged,  and  by  the 
terms  of  each  of  the  series  of  five  notes,  all  became  due  imme- 
diately after  any  one  was  defaulted.  Mr.  Luff  and  the  Industrial 
Corporation  are  indorsers  on  the  notes. 

According  to  a  statement  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  last 
month,  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  of  Woonsocket,  a  Rhode 
Island  corporation,  has  amended  its  charter,  reducing  its  capital 
stock  from  $1,250,000  to  $1,000.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  the  company  has  voted  to  purchase  at  par  and  retire 
12,490  shares  of  capital  stock.  This  is  one  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  Walter  S.  Ballou  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Protective  Association 
of  Providence,  created  for  moral  and  social  advancement,  has 
received  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island.  The  in- 
corporators are  Edward  E.  Colebcrt,  Emil  Schall,  A.  Henry 
Vincent,  Mathew  H.  Brennan,  James  H.  Liddy,  Herman  Carlson 
and  John  Ginnette. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   OHIO 
By  Otir  Regular  Correspondent 

AKRON  NOTES 

T  piDER  the  refinancing  plans  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
vJ  ber  Co.,  approved  at  the  postponed  stockholders'  meeting 
December  24,  the  capitalization  of  the  company  was  decreased 
from  $100,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  and  the  outstanding  common 
stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share  will  be  exchanged  for 
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common  stock  of  no  par  value,  while  the  outstanding  preferred 
stock  will  be  exchanged  for  new  preferred  stock  with  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  those  now  carried  by  the  preferred  stock, 
together  with  the  additional  exclusive  right  for  voting,  or  con- 
trolHng  the  board  of  directors. 

At  the  same  time  the  stockholders,  including  the  preferred  stock- 
holders, authorized  the  issuance  of  first  mortgage  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  $50,000,000,  which  will  be  taken  over  by 
bankers  and  sold  to  finance  the  reorganization  of  the  company. 

The  new  mortgage  bonds  will  carry  8  per  cent  interest  and  will 
run  for  a  term  of  tw-enty-five  years.  It  is  understood  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  8  per  cent  interest  the  bankers  will  receive  2>i  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  during  the  life  of  the  bonds. 

W.  E.  Falmer  has  retired  as  treasurer  of  the  company  to  become 
secretary,  and  T.  Jackson,  representative  of  the  new  banking 
interests,  has  been  elected  treasurer.  H.  J.  Blackburn  and  H.  H. 
McClosky,  Mr.  Palmer's  assistants,  will  be  given  other  positions  in 
the  company.  t 

In  a  letter  to  the  stockholders,  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the 
company,  stated  that  the  refinancing  of  the  company  was  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  company's  annual  budget  was  made 
up  to  meet  a  production  of  $250,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  when 
the  financial  depression  came  the  company  was  caught  with  large 
supplies  of  raw  material  purchased  at  war  and  post-war  prices, 
making  the  inventory  unduly  high. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  to  meet  the  credit  demands  of  the 
company  and  necessitated  borrowing  $28,800,000  until  February  IS, 
1921,  to  carry  the  inventory  and  give  bankers  and  company  officials 
time  to  make  plans  for  the  permanent  refinancing  of  the  company. 

Although  the  details  of  these  plans  are  not  yet  complete,  the  New 
York  bankers  who  are  making  the  negotiations  have  let  it  be 
known  that  they  will  control  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany for  a  term  of  years,  and  through  the  newly  appointed  treas- 
urer will  control  the  financial  operations  of  the  company. 

The  manner  in  which  Akron  bankers  and  business  men  have 
stood  by  Mr.  Seiberling  during  the  dark  hours  through  which  the 
company  has  passed  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  their  confidence  in 
his  business  ability  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  H.  S.  Firestone,  president;  A.  C.  Miller, 
and  Thomas  Clements,  vice-presidents ;  S.  G.  Carkhuflf,  secre- 
tarj- ;  and  J.  G.  Robertson,  treasurer.  The  former  directors 
were  reelected.  Plans  for  improving  plant  facilities  include  a 
railroad  system  connecting  all  factory  units  and  cooperating  with 
the  trunk  line  now  running  parallel  to  the  Firestone   factory. 

The  announcement  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  that 
quarterly  dividends  will  be  reduced  from  $2  to  $1.50  per  share,  in 
order  to  conserve  cash  resources  during  the  present  readjustment 
period,  and  salaries  of  the  office  force  cut  10  per  cent  was  antic- 
ipated, and  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  concerns  will  not 
be  a  surprise.  Factory  employes  have  been  working  on  part  time 
schedule,  and  this  fair-minded  method  of  meeting  the  financial 
crisis  by  sharing  the  burdens  as  the  prosperity  has  been  shared 
in  the  past  is  a  typical  Akron  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  practically  no  protest  has  been  heard  from  the  salaried 
employes  or  stockholders  regarding  the  decrease  in  the  earnings 
or  investment  returns.  Salaries  were  increased  20  per  cent 
during  the  past  year  in  order  to  meet  rising  living  costs. 

The  numerical  factor  regulating  the  production  of  tires  will 
hereafter  be  changed  from  the  theoretical  six  tires  consumed  a 
year  per  automobile  in  the  United  States  to  probably  four  or 
five,  according  to  rubber  men  in  Akron. 

Much  of  the  present  diflnculty  in  which  the  tire  industry  finds 
itself  is  due  to  the  fact  that  production  was  hitherto  based  upon 
an  assumption  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  no  longer  cor- 
rect.    Upon  this  basis  plants  were  expanded  and  raw  materials 


purchased,   but  when  trade  slackened  the  fact  that  consumption 
had  been  overestimated  became  painfully  apparent. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  tires  used  by  each  automobile 
is  due  largely  to  the  better  quality  of  tires  manufactured  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  cord  tire  travels  perhaps  twice 
as  far  as  the  former  fabric  tire,  and  the  fabric  tire  itself  is  better 
built.  Then,  too,  rubber  companies  have  educated  motorists  so 
efficiently  and  so  persistently  in  the  care  and  use  of  tires  that 
longer  average  service  has  resulted. 

Chester  A.  Graham,  formerly  Americanization  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  has  been  named  .American- 
ization director  of  the  public  schools,  succeeding  E.  C.  Vermillion, 
who  resigned  recently  to  take  a  similar  position  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Americanization  department  has  felt  the 
slackening  of  industries  here,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  women  who  registered  early  this  fall  having  failed  to  make 
their  appearance  at  classes. 

The  public  schools,  under  the  new  administration  of  C.  R. 
Reed,  have  entered  into  the  field  of  occupational  education.  An 
automobile  school  has  been  established,  where  the  repairing  and 
driving  of  automobiles  is  taught  by  four  teachers  to  classes 
numbering  more  than  300  boys  and  girls  or  men  and  women. 

The  plant  of  the  B.  &  W.  Rubber  Co.,  located  at  Holmes  and 
East  Tallmadge  avenues,  Akron,  will  be  ready  for  operation  in 
approximately  ninety  days,  according  to  officials,  and  will  employ 
approximately  100  persons.  Mechanical  rubber  goods  will  be 
manufactured,  and  a  specialty  made  of  rubber  heels.  The  officers 
are:  H.  A.  Backderf,  president;  D.  B.  Campbell,  vice-president; 
Eric  Richards,  treasurer,  and  Mary  E.  McGowan,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 

W.  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barber- 
ton,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  recently  organized  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Barberton.  This  organization  of  rubber  and 
other  business  men  is  assisting  to  solve  some  of  the  important 
problems  resulting  from  an  increase  of  more  than  99  per  cent  in 
population  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Akron  rubber  concerns  look  upon  the  success  of  the  community 
chest  plan  to  raise  $500,000  for  Akron's  charity  and  welfare 
organization  as  a  new  vote  of  confidence  by  the  people. 

When  the  workers,  headed  by  T.  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  India 
Rubber  Rcvifu;  entered  the  campaign  they  did  not  fail  to  realize 
that  the  temporary  business  depression  had  greatly  decreased  the 
giving  power  of  the  people  of  .\kron. 

But  the  charities  had  to  be  supported,  and  when  the  chest  was 
filled  the  officials  of  the  community  chest  and  rubber  men  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  people  who  know  the  rubber  industry  from 
an  intimate  view-point  had  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  future  of  the  industry  is  bright,  although  at  present  there 
are  only  the  faintest  beginnings  of  a  revival  in  tire  manufacture. 

News  comes  that  Edward  S.  Babcox,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  acquired  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  India  Rubber  Review,  of  Akron,  Ohio 
To  those  who  do  not  know  this  latest  recruit  in  rubber  journalism, 
the  name  and  the  state  he  lives  in  may  suggest  the  last  Demo- 
cratic aspirant  for  the  president.  Mr.  Babcox,  however,  is  not  a 
politician.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  . 
industrial  advertising,  a  forceful  writer,  a  keen  critic,  and  withal  * 
a  live,  energetic  and  very  likable  gentleman.  We  wish  him  all 
success. 

The  Rubber  Engineering  Co.,  Akron,  formerly  at  46  South 
Broadway,  will  be  located  at  its  new  offices  at  437  First  Second 
National  Building  after  January  1,  1921.  The  officers  are  W.  F. 
Ridge,  president;  W.  E.  McCormish,  secretary. 

On  its  twentieth  anniversary,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
issued  a  statement  in   which  total   sales  of  $114,980,969  for  the 
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past  year  were  made  public,  of  which  $9,396,912  represent  net 
profit  after  $8,151,749  have  been  charged  olT  as  inventory  shrink- 
age. The  volume  of  business  done  during  the  past  year  is  26 
per  cent  over  the  business  done  during  the  previous  year,  in  spite 
of  the  business  depression  which  has  been  felt  in  the  tire  in- 
dustry during  the  past  five  months.  Current  assets  are  given 
as  $73,732,503  and  total  assets  as  $107,4{M,200. 

The  Canadian  plant  was  not  completed  during  the  past  year 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  company  to  obtain  contractors  to 
do  the  work,  but  will  be  finished  early  next  year.  The  rubber 
preparation  plant  at  Singapore  is  now  in  operation,  and  the  steel 
plant  and  the  mechanical  building  in  Akron  will  be  put  into 
operation  when  business  demands  their  use. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  company,  is  confident  that  the 
ensuing  year  will  see  the  company  grow  in  strength  and  stability. 
Regarding  the  rubber  industry  and  its  future,  Mr.  Firestone 
said:  "Our  industry  has  become  fundamentally  sound  through 
its  close  affiliation  to  proven  automotive  transportation,  and  its 
scope  will  broaden  with  nation-wide  good  roads  projects  finan- 
cially assured  through  legislation." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  industrial  assembly  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  N.  P.  Woodward  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to  3.  J.  P. 
Long  was  reelected  speaker  of  the  house.  A  full  membership 
was  present  in  the  house  and  19  members  of  the  senate  were 
present.  The  Goodyear  industrial  republic  was  described  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  for  November  1,  1920,  page  124. 

Arthur  Ostman  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  testing 
department  of  the  motor  division  of  the  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  Co.,  Akron. 

Arthur  E.  Warner  was  recently  appointed  chief  chemist 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES 

The  Safety  Equipment  Service  Co.  has  moved  from  215  St. 
Clair  avenue  to  its  new  building  at  East  Eleventh  street 
and  Hamilton  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  its  larger  quar- 
ters it  will  carry  more  stock  and  render  a  service  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  America's  industrial  safety  requirements. 

The  Ramsdell  Bros.  Co.,  formerly  at  2102  Euclid  avenue, 
has  removed  to  3430  Superior  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  C.  R. 
Johnson,  who  was  manager  of  the  development  department 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  company,  in  charge  of  truck  tire  service. 
MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO   NOTES 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
J.  J.  Flynn  purchasing  agent,  succeeding  C.  D.  Rockwood, 
and  J.  B.  Paltz  assistant  purchasing  agent.  Mr.  Flynn,  who 
has  been  assistant  purchasing  agent  for  the  past  fifteen 
months  is  well  equipped  with  experience,  having  been  with 
the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Co.,  Akron,  as  acting 
purchasing  agent,  where  he  also  organized  that  company's 
valuation  department  and  operated  the  stores  department. 
Previously  he  was  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Co.'s  valuation  department  for  about  three  years.  Mr.  Paltz 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  purchasing  department  but 
for  a  number  of  months  had  been  in  charge  of  the  salvage 
department. 
■  The  factory  engineering  department  of  The  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  which  was  organized  in  August  of 
this  year  with  H.  W.  Sidnell  in  charge,  has  made  several 
changes  in  personnel.  D.  D.  Williams  is  now  in  charge  of 
raw  materials,  Lee  Clough  in  charge  of  tire  design,  and  E.  B. 
Harvey  is  at  the  head  of  the  planning  department. 

The  Maumee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  70S  Madison  avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  purchased  fifty-one  acres  of  land  upon 
which  will  be  constructed  a  tire  manufacturing  plant  with 
facilities  for  the  production  of  5,000  tires  a  day. 


The  Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
pointed as  agents  Courtland  P.  Ely,  1339  Linwood  avenue, 
and  H.  F.  Van  Etten,  194  North  Oakley  avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Eclat  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  which  spe- 
cializes in  rubber  tubing,  is  now  entering  into  production  of 
high  quality  red  and  gray  automobile  inner  tubes  made  cir- 
cular ring  shape  in  sizes  from  3  to  5  inches. 

The  Toycraft  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  which  was  in- 
corporated September  26,  1919,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  and  market  toy  balloons  for  the  trade  and  also 
for  advertising  purposes,  has  been  operating  at  full  capacity. 
In  its  first  year  it  has  built  up  an  excellent  sales  record  and 
earned  the  good  will  of  some  of  the  best  trade  in  the  country. 
The  officers  are:  Howard  D.  Winbigler,  president;  Charles 
C.  Spies,  vice-president  and  sales  manager;  Ralph  T.  Scantle- 
bury,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

J.  W.  Eldred  has  resigned  from  his  connection  with  The 
Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  to  become  Ohio 
representative  of  the  Rubber  Corporation  of  America,  New  York 
City,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Edward  J.  Brown,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  formerly  western 
traveling  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  Acme  .Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  made  general  manager  of  the 
branch  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  at  227  Sheedy 
avenue,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE   MID-WEST 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

""P  HE  Minneapolis  branch  of  the  Firestone  Ship-by-Truck 
•*•  Bureau,  Akron,  Ohio,  occupies  spacious  quarters  in  the  new 
building  at  444  Stinson  Boulevard  on  the  Northwestern  Termi-- 
nal,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  terminal  consists  of  a  group 
of  modern  industrial  buildings,  centrally  located,  especially 
equipped  for  the  economical  handling  of  merchandise.  Each 
building  has  its  own  system  of  side  tracks  served  by  the  con- 
solidated service  of  all  the  nine  railroads  entering  Minneapolis 
and  is  connected  by  tunnel  service  with  the  only  freight  station 
in  the  city  served  by  all  railroads.  The  Northwestern  Terminal 
represents  the  latest  development  in  buildings  devoted  to  trans- 
portation. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
S.  M.  Barber  manager  of  its  branch  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Co.  has  recently  moved  from  its 
old  quarters  at  Whiting  and  Wells  streets  to  its  new  modern 
building  at  2850  North  Crawford  avenue,  Chicago.  This  com- 
pany is  profit-sharing  and  a  large  per  cent  of  its  employes  are 
large  stockholders.  Its  officials  are:  S.  W.  Weis,  president; 
J.  M.  Frank,  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager;  Robert 
A.  Ilg,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  from  whom  the  company 
takes   its  name. 

The  Monroe  Tire  Corporation,  1825  South  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  has  recently  been  incorporated  with  Harold  Samuels, 
president,  and.  Leroy  Eschner,  treasurer.  Both  men  are  well 
known  in  the  tire  sales  trade  and  their  experience  fits  them  to 
understand  dealers'  requirements.  The  company  publishes  each 
month  an  illustrated  catalog  called  "Tire  Dealers'  News," 
which  lists  a  variety  of  the  best  known  makes  of  tires  and  also 
gives  a  review  of  market  conditions  gathered  from  reliable 
sources. 

The  Blekre  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wabash  and  Vandalia 
streets,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Iowa,  October  7,  1917,  to  manufacture  tires  and  tubes  and 
rubber  goods.  The  officers  are:  E.  O.  Blekre,  president; 
S.  E.  Blekre,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  G.  W.  Wells,  sec- 
retary; B.  A.  Rheinstrom,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager.     G.  O.   Ludcke  is  advertising  manager  and  W.  E. 
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Greer,  superintendent.  The  Automobile  Tire  Owners'  Tire 
Corporation,  a  $3,000,000  corporation  having  the  same  officers 
as  the  Blekre  company,  is  building  in  the  Midway  district  the 
first  tire  factory  in  St.  Paul,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Blekre  tire.  This  factory  will  employ  250  men  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  ready  for  operation  about  January  1. 
It  will  produce  cord  and  fabric  tires  and  inner  tubes  and  have 
a  capacity  of  2,000  tires  daily. 

The  Progressive  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
manufacturer  of  shoe  machinery,  is  now  manufacturing  tire 
repair  shop  equipment  including  vulcanizers,  under  the  name  of 
the  P.  S.  M.  Co.,  at  3116  Snelling  avenue,  Minneapolis.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  J.  H.  Martin,  president ;  L.  J. 
Bedard,  vice-president;  A.  C.  Bedard,  secretary,  and  S.  O. 
Abrams,  treasurer. 

The  Minneapolis  Tire  Dealers  Association,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, organized  a  short  time  ago,  has  the  following  officers : 
E.  P.  Farley,  president ;  F.  W.  Van  Sant,  vice-president,  and 
H.  F.  Lundberg,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Lundberg  is  with 
the  J.  N.  Johnson  Co.,  Inc.,  1018  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis, 
jobber  and  wholesaler  of  rubber  tires,  supplies,  fire  department 
equipment,  hose,  and  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

James  E.  Johnson  and  Harry  Blackman  have  purchased  the 
interest  of  W.  F.  Richley  and  James  F.  Brown  in  the  Har- 
mon Rubber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
and   will   continue   the  business   as   a   partnership   under   the 


name  of  the  Harmon  Tire  &  Repair  Co.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  an  interested  and  active  member  of  the  company  since 
191S. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  ap- 
pointed J.  J.  Williams  production  manager. 

T.  J.  Hennessy,  formerly  manager  of  the  accessory  and 
mechanical  goods  department  at  the  Firestone  plant,  and  A.  H. 
Nellen,  formerly  chemist  and  compounder  for  the  accessory 
and  mechanical  goods  repair  materials,  arc  now  connected 
with  the  Premier  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Montgall  and  Nicholson 
avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  as  general  manager  and  assistant 
manager,  respectively.  R.  I..  Stealey,  recently  foreman  in  the 
heel  press-room  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  now  holds  a  similar  position  with  the  Premier  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  which  manufactures  Premier  Supertires  and 
tubes,  and  rubber  specialties. 

The  Aja.x  Rubber  Co.,  218-222  West  57th  street.  New  York 
City,  has  appointed  L.  M.  Van  Riper  western  sales  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Van  Riper  is  well  known 
in  midwestern  tire  circles,  as  he  has  been  district  manager  at 
Detroit  in  charge  of  Ajax  business  in  Michigan.  He  is  a 
man  of  pleasing  personality  and  well  qualified  to  handle  the 
business  of  the  organization. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
F.  W.  Abbott  distributer  for  the  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
territory  of  the  company.  Mr.  Abbott's  contract  covers  a 
period  of  years  and  involves  a  large  amount  of  business. 


The  Mid -West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association 

Second    Annual    Meeting    and    Banquet 


THE  BANQUET 

ABOUT  100  members  and  guests  attended  the  banquet  of  the 
Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  that  was 
held  in  the  evening,  December  14,  at  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  the  absence  of  John  T.  Christie, 
the  president,  John  W.  Maguire,  the  former  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  Christie,  however,  arrived  later  in  the  evening 
and  addressed  the  assemblage.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Albert  N.  Eastman,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  who  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  subject  of  cooperation  in  general.  A  high- 
class  vaudeville  enlivened  the  evening  and  all  departed  feeling 
that  they  had  been  well  repaid  for  coming. 

THE   MEETING 

A  luncheon  was  held  at  noon  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, followed  by  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  following 
directors  were  elected  under  the  newly  adopted  by-laws,  increas- 
ing the  number  from  seven  to  twelve,  to  serve  terms  of  one,  two 
and  three  years : 

Terms  Expire  1924 

D.  M.  Mason,  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

George  B.  Dryden,  Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Paul  P.  Parker,  president,  Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

W.  W.  Wuchter,  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Terms  Expire  1923 

Harry  J.  Smith,  president,  Achilles  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York. 

M.  J.  Flynn,  treasurer.  Inland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

D.  L.  Spraker,  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Follen,  president,  Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  La 
Fayette,  Indiana. 

Terms  Expire  1922 

J.  B.  Gabeline,  president,  Standard-Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 


Charles  J.  Venn,  president,  Century  Rubber  Works,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Walter  R.  Denman,  general  manager,  Denman-Myers  Cord 
Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Julius  Balke,  2nd  vice-president,  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  meeting  were :  H.  R.  White- 
head, textile  division.  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio; 
Edward  S.  Babcox,  vice-president,  India  Rubber  Review,  Akron, 
Ohio;  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodard,  president,  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin;  J.  E.  Grady,  general  manager,  Archer  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  report  presented  by  H.  S.  Vorliis,  secretary  and  general 
manager,  was  as  follows : 

As  secretary  of  the  Association  I  wish  to  report  briefly 
regarding  the  work  of  the  past  year.  The  first  annual  meet- 
ing and  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association  on  December  9,  1919,  which  brought  to 
a  close  what  might  well  be  called  the  organization  year.  You 
all  know  the  service  our  first  president,  John  W.  Maguire, 
performed  during  the  first  formative  year,  which  was  instru- 
mental in  launching  the  organization  on  what  is  confidently 
hoped  will  be  a  career  of  usefulness.  The  dinner  last  Decem- 
ber was  attended  by  83  members  and  their  guests,  and  a  thor- 
oughly good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all.  At  that  time  there 
were  38  regular  members  and  38  associate  members — a  total 
of  76  members. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
writer  was  invited  to  come  to  Chicago  as  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Association,  an  arrangement  which  went 
into  effect  February  1,  1920.  Up  to  July  1  it  was  possible  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Association  in  quite  a  satis- 
factory manner,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  up-hill  work, 
especially  as  the  trade  has  fallen  on  such  difficult  times.  In 
spite  of  the  condition  of  the  trade,  however,  our  membership 
has  increased  to  69  regular  members  and  84  associate  mem- 
bers— a  total  membership  of  153  firms— an  increase  of  31 
regular  members,  or  a  total  of  77  new  members.  I  believe 
that  under  ordinary  normal  conditions  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  more  than  double  our  membership. 
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Our  work  as  it  is  being  conducted  today  is  two-fold — our 
monthly  meetings  in  Chicago  and  our  bulletin  and  informa- 
tion service.  The  acquaintances  and  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship that  have  been  fostered  by  the  monthly  luncheon  and 
meeting  have  been  of  undoubted  benefit  to  all  who  have 
attended,  as  there  is  nothing  an  association  can  do  that  equals 
in  value  the  bringing  together  in  social  relations  the  compet- 
ing members  of  the  same  trade.  The  discussions  that  have 
been  held  at  the  manufacturers'  meetings  as  well  as  at  the 
general  meetings  after  the  luncheons  have  resulted  in  valu- 
able information  being  exchanged,  and  trade  conditions  gone 
into  carefully.  It  is  hoped  that  the  manufacturers  liiem- 
selves  will  take  more  advantage  of  these  meetings  in  the 
future,  for  they  can  make  them  most  valuable  to  themselves. 
Despite  the  conditions,  not  a  monthly  meeting  has  been 
omitted  during  the  past  year,  and  the  attendance  has  varied 
from  40  to  (".  The  summer  outing  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  in 
August  w.  .i  a  disappointment  in  respect  to  attendance,  due 
to  the     ■  .-.ditions  of  the  trade. 

TI>'  other  important  department  of  our  work  is  the  bulle- 
tin and  information  service,  which,  I  hope,  the  members  find 
frf  value  and  will  provide  the  funds  to  continue  it.  The  prin- 
cipal point  we  have  to  face  is  that  our  fixed  income  from  dues 
is  too  small  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  work  we  are  attempting. 
Our  plan  to  ask  our  regular  members  to  pay  to  the  Associa- 
tion a  fee  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  crude  rubber  pur- 
chased by  them  since  July  1,  1920,  fell  through,  as  only  IS  of 
our  regular  members  agreed  to  the  plan  and  as  a  matter  "of 
fact  very  little  crude  rubber  has  been  purchased  by  any 
manufacturer  since  the  time  mentioned.  We  need  a  perma- 
nent plan  of  finance  if  the  work  of  the  Association  is  to  be 
continued  along  present  lines.  We  should  try  to  raise  a  sum 
not  less  than  $15,000  annually.  Evidently  this  must  be  done 
by  increased  subscriptions  among  our  present  members  and 
additional  efforts  to  increase  the  membership. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  the  newly  elected 
directors  met  and  elected  officers,  as  follows ; 
President 
D.  M.  Mason,  general  manager,  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
Kent,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-P&esident 

W.  W.  Wuchter,  general  manager,  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Second  Vice-President 
M.  J.  Flynn,  treasurer.  Inland  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TrE.\SLR£R 

George  B.  Dryden,  president,  Drydcn  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  \ 

Secretary  and  Generai.  Manager 

Harry  S.  Vorhis,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SiK'cial  committees  were  appointed  as   follows : 
Committee  on  Cooperation 

S.  P.  Woodard,  Chairman,  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

Ashton  W.  Caney,  Achilles  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 

John  W.  Maguire,  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  .^kron,  Ohio.' 

VV.  G.  Brown,  The  Consulting  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Wesley  E.  Wilson,  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co., 
Akroii,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Myers,  Denman-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  L.  Burgess,  Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee 

j'ohn  T.  Christie,  Chairman,  Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Des  Moines,  low'a. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Stanley  W.  Harris,  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio, 

T.  M.  Gardner,  Brighton  Mills,  Inc.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

T.  J.  Carroll,  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Paul  A.  Bloom,  Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Charles  F.  Sawyer,  Sioux  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Committee  on  Research  and  Statistics 
Ole   Hibner,    Chairman,    Cleveland   Rubber    Corporation   Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  F.   Harrah,  National-Standard  Co..   Niles,   Michigan, 

Edward  T.  Meyer,  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  E.  Finlay,  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.,  Macon,  Georgia. 

J.  Matthias,  Jr.,  Mineral   Point  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago,  Illnois. 

E.  S.  Babcox,  India  Rubber  Revicz^',  Akron,  Ohio, 

Robert   Wishnick,   Wishnick-Tumpeer   Chemical    Co.,   Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Credit  Committee 
J.   E.  Grady,   Chairman,  Archer  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,   Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  together  with  representatives  from  the  follow- 
ing companies :     Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 

i".i  ,  Tlic  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  Portage  Rubber  Co. 


Second   Annual    Banquet   of   the   Mid-West    Rubber    Manufacturers'    Assooation,    Held   at   the   Chicago   Athletic 

Association,  December  14,  1920. 
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Model    Plant   of   The   Wiklman   Rubber   Co. 


AN  industrial  plant  that  embodies  the  latest  developments  in 
tire  factory  construction  is  that  of  The  Wildman  Rubber  Co. 
at  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Every  problem  relating  to  routing  of 
materia!  and  product  has  been  intelligently  considered  and  the 
buildings  when  completed  will  permit  the  most  efficient  operations 
in  tire  making.  All  the  buildings  will  be  strictly  fireproof  and 
in  addition  will  be  equipped  with  sprinkler  systems. 

The  main  building  will  be  365  feet  long  by  160  feet  wide,  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  with  brick  facing,  asphalt  mastic  floors 
and  composition  roof,  and  will  consist  of  three  stories  and  base- 
ment. The  basement  and  first  floors  will  cover  the  entire  area 
above  mentioned,  while  the  second  and  third  floors  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  main  connecting  building  with  three  wings  pointing 
south,  thus  making  the  building  look  somewhat  like  a  large  capi- 
tal E.  The  entire  building  will  be  lighted  by  modern  type  of 
steel  sash  and  saw-tooth  skylights.  Entrances,  toilets,  stairways, 
elevators  and 
such  utilities  will 
be  grouped  at 
two  points  in  the 
main  wing  of  the 
building. 

The  basement 
of  the  easterly 
wing  will  be  used 
for  washing,  dry- 
ing and  storing 
crude  rubber. 
The  basement  of 
the  balance  of 
the  building  will 
be  utilized  for 
machine  shops, 
pipe  shops,  elec- 
trical shops,  car- 
penter shops,  etc. 
■  The  main  floor  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  major 
preliminary  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires. 
Here  will  be  located  two  lines  of  four  mixing  mills,  each  placed 
under  saw-tooth  skylights  between  the  easterly  and  middle  wings. 
In  a  similar  position  between  the  westerly  and  middle  wings  will 
be  located  the  tubing  machines,  calenders  and  warming  mills. 

The  first  floor  of  the  westerly  wing  will  be  used  for  fabric 
storage  and  the  handling,  cleaning  and  rerolling  of  calendered 
liners.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  easterly  wing  will  be  the  finish- 
ing department  where  the  finished  tires  will  be  finally  inspected, 
buffed,  wrapped  and  prepared  for  shipment.  In  the  middle  wing 
will  be  located  the  compound  room  and  the  storage  for  com- 
pounds, while  the  westerly  wing  will  be  entirely  occupied  by  the 
manufacture  of  inner  tubes. 

On  the  third  floor  in  the  westerly  wing  stock  will  be  received 
from  the  calenders  and  tubing  machines  and  cut  and  prepared 
for  the  tire  builders,  located  in  the  middle  wing  on  the  same 
floor.  Here  the  tire  building  machines  will  perform  the  earlier 
operations  in  tire  building,  followed  by  finishing  operations  on 
finishing  wheels.  The  tires  will  then  be  passed  by  automatic 
carriers  into  the  easterly  wing  to  the  heaters  that  will  be  located 
in  a  manner  to  facilitate  operation,  singly  or  in  groups,  and  also 
later  permit  the.  use  of  automatic  equipment. 

Over  the  calenders,  mills  and  heaters  will  be  placed  electric 
traveling  cranes  to  facilitate  installation,  repairing  when  neces- 
sary and  hindling  of  materials  to  and  from  the  machines. 

Following  the  manufacturing  processes  from  raw  materials  to 
finished  product,  all  raw  materials  will  be  received  at  the  first 
floor  in  the  easterly  wing,  which  will  be  used  as  a  receiving  and 
shipping  room      The   crude    rubber   will   be   prepared   for   com- 


pounduig  in  the  basement  of  the  easterly  wing,  thence  elevated  to 
the  first  floor,  where  it  will  be  compounded  and  mixed  on  the 
mixing  mills.  The  compounds  stored  on  the  second  floor  will 
be  dried  and  sifted  when  necessary,  and  placed  in  bins  provided 
with  chutes  for  delivering  the  various  ingredients  to  the  com- 
pounding room  on  the  floor  below. 

Leaving  the  mixing  mills,  the  batches  will  pass  into  a  small 
storage  room  to  await  their  turn  in  the  calender  room,  where 
they  will  be  kneaded  to  the  proper  consistency  on  the  warming 
mills.  Here  the  various  types  of  rubberized  fabrics  and  the  rub- 
ber sheets  for  side  wall,  inner  tubes  and  other  stock  will  be  calen- 
dered. From  the  calenders  the  tube  stock  will  be  elevated  to  the 
second  floor  in  the  westerly  wing,  which  will  contain  complete 
equipment  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  inner  tubes. 
.\\\  stock  from  the  calenders  required  for  the  tires  will  be  ele- 
vated to  the  third  floor.     The  tread  stock,  having  been  warmed, 

will  pass  through 
tubing  machines 
and  thence  ele- 
vated directly  to 
the  middle  wing 
of  the  second 
floor.  Other 
stock  will  be 
passed  to  the 
westerly  wing  of 
the  third  floor, 
there  to  pass 
through  bias  cut- 
t  e  r  s,  stripping 
machines,  etc., 
and  thus  be  pre- 
pared on  reels  or 
in  books  ready 
for  the  tire  build- 
mg  machines. 

From  this  point  all  of  the  product  will  pass  easterly  through 
the  middle  wing,  where  the  tires  are  built,  to  the  easterly  wing, 
where  the  tires  will  be  cured,  stripped  from  their  cores  and 
dropped  to  the  second  floor  for  finishing,  as  above  described. 
.'\utomatic  carriers  provide  for  the  handling  of  materials  and 
the  movement  of  the  unfinished  product  from  one  department 
to  another. 

The  building  as  laid  out  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,500  to  3,000 
Imished  tires  and  tubes  per  day,  and  its  construction  will  permit 
increasing  the  capacity  without  interfering  with  the  operations  of 
the  various  departments. 

Immediately  east  of  the  main  building  will  be  located  the  boiler 
plant,  consisting  of  a  modern  boiler  installation,  with  pumps, 
accumulators,  air  compressors,  etc.,  to  provide  steam  and  hydraulic 
pressure  for  tire  building  and  for  heating  the  buildings.  All 
machinery  will  be  operated  by  electric  power.  Service  and  em- 
ployment and  executive  buildings  as  well  as  reclaiming  and  fabric 
Iilants  are  all  included  in  the  future  aims  of  the  company  and 
may  be  constructed  as  its  business  requires.  The  company  has 
an  ample  acreage  of  land  for  future  expansion. 


RUBBER  FEET  ON  THE  "KLERADESK" 

A  time-saving  upright  desk  file  is  called  the  "Kleradesk."  It 
is  made  of  sheet  steel,  in  interlocking  sections,  handsomely 
enameled,  and  is  equipped  with  highest  quality  patent  solid-rub- 
ber feet  so  no  metal  can  scratch  the  desk.  Its  use  obviates  un- 
sightly wire  baskets  and  metal  trays,  and  its  simple  system  of 
filing  promotes  efficiency. — Ross-Gould  List  &  Letter  Co.,  Tenth 
and  Olive  streets,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  New  York  representative, 
Condon  Sales  Co.,  200  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  OH  the  Pacific  Coast  froiiJ  Seattle  to 
San  Diego  do  not  share  tlie  pessimism  of  many  in  the  same 
line  in  the  East  and  Mid-West.  Most  of  them  regard  the  slowing 
down  in  the  industry  as  quite  natural  after  a  too  rapid  expansion, 
and  very  few  are  said  to  hold  large  surplus  stocks  that  may  neces- 
sitate much  price  reduction  to  sell  them.  Trade  reports  are  that 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  overloading  with  raw  rubber  or 
fabric  at  the  high  prices  prevailing  early  in  1920.  To  a  few  of 
the  smaller  concerns  a  lack  of  ample  capital  proved  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  otherwise  they  might  have  been  tempted  to  overstock 
with  raw  material  when  it  was  much  dearer.  Inquiries  for  quota- 
tions on  tires,  tire  repair  stocks,  belting,  and  miscellaneous  rubber 
goods  are  steadily  growing  more  numerous,  indicating,  as  the 
manufacturers  say,  an  early  and  active  revival  of  business. 
Stocks  of  retail  dealers  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  low  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  at  the  January  session  of  the 
California  legislature  to  secure  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the 
law  requiring  motor  trucks  on  solid  tires  to  present  an  inch  in 
width  of  tire  surface  to  the  road  per  800  pounds  of  load,  at  the 
point  where  the  tire  is  in  contact  with  the  road.  The  law  in  most 
states  requires  that  the  load  carried  be  computed  on  the  measure- 
ment of  the  width  of  the  tire  at  its  base,  which  automotive 
engineers  declare  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  efforts  being 
made  everywhere  at  road  preservation.  Tire  manufacturers  are 
much  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  they  are  prepar- 
ing considerable  data  on  the  subject. 

LOS   ANGELES  NOTES 

A  new  sales  branch  has  been  opened  at  1232  South  Grand 
avenue,  Los  Angeles,  by  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Kent,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  J.  W.  McCoy  associated  with  M.  W. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  McCoy  was  formerly  assistant  district  manager 
of  the  northwestern  territory  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  and  coast  manager  for  the  Portage  Rubber  Co. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
announces  a  reduction  in  prices  of  both  fabric  and  cord 
tires,  and  also  tubes,  effective  November  IS.  It  ranges  from 
7y2  per  cent  on  straight  side  cord  tires  to  IS  per  cent  on  tubes. 
A  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  price  of  solid  truck  tires  was  made 
October  29. 

A.  F.  Osterloh,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  states  that  the  com- 
pany is  looking  forward  to  a  very  prosperous  new  year.  Despite 
a  general  slowing  down  in  business  throughout  the  country,  the 
Goodyear  California  concern  increased  its  gross  business  from 
$15,000,000  in  1919  to  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October 
31,  1920.  In  the  twelve  western  states  comprising  the  company's 
territory  there  are  5,420  Goodyear  service  stations  selling  its  tires 
and  tubes. 

The  Lobel  punctureless  tire,  which  the  inventor,  N.  Lobel,  has 
just  perfected,  will  be  manufactured  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Missouri  and  Texas  on  a  royalty  basis.  The  general  offices 
in  Los  Angeles  are  at  504  Mason  Building,  G.  W.  Cochrane  being 
in  charge,  and  from  this  source  dealers  in  New  England  and 
abroad  are  being  supplied. 

The  new  headquarters  of  the  Western  Auto  Electric  Corpora- 
tion at  Sixteenth  and  Hope  streets,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
recently  opened  for  sales  and  service  for  Willard  batteries.  A.  J. 
Tobey  is  president  of  the  concern. 

John  F.  Scanlon,  advertising  manager  of  the  United  States 
Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  which  is  making  rapid  progress 
with  its  plant  at  Burbank,  near  Los  Angeles,  has  been  recalled 
to  the  company's  home  plant  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The  com- 
pany   plans    to    supply    eight    western   states,   the   Orient,   New 


Zealand,  Australia  and  part  of  South  America  from  its  Burbank 
plant. 

Los  Angeles  interests  identified  with  the  Southwest  cotton- 
growing  industry  are  renewing  their  efforts  to  have  the  city 
designated  as  one  of  the  spot  cotton  markets  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  city  claims  to  be  the  natural 
cotton  market  in  Southern  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
large  areas  in  Texas;  that  it  is  a  concentration  point,  a  port  of 
export,  has  ample  banking  facilities,  fair  transportation  rates,  and 
a  municipal  high  density  baling  press. 

BAN   FEANCISCO   NOTES 

A  particularly  good  demand  for  rubber  belting  is  reported  by 
the  Pioneer  Rubber  Works,  San  Francisco,  which  is  still  enlarg- 
ing its  plant  at  Pittsburg,  Contra  Costa  County.  Several  heavy 
belting  presses  have  just  been  installed.  Some  of  the  depart- 
ments are  working  24  hours  a  day.  Many  of  the  products  are 
considerably  oversold.  The  company  has  just  received  an  order 
for  17,000  feet  of  heavy  fire  hose  for  Los  Angeles. 

The  Seibel  Air  Spring  Co.,  785  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at 
San  Mateo,  California.  Officers  of  the  company  are :  Henry 
Seibel,  president ;  A.  W.  McNulty,  vice-president ;  C.  A.  Shel- 
hamer,  treasurer;  W.  F.  Gormley,  assistant  treasurer;  E.  M. 
Massey,  secretary. 

SOUTHWESTERN  NOTES 

The  long-staple  cotton  growers  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona, whose  product  is  almost  entirely  supplied  to  tire  manufac- 
turers in  California  and  the  Mid-West,  are  being  liberally 
financed  by  local  banks.  The  latter  have  loaned  over  $9,000,000 
on  this  season's  crop. 

Business  is  reported  unusually  good  by  the  Spreckels  "Savage" 
Tire  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  despite  the  dullness  in  tire  trade  of  the 
country.  Practically  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  working 
force  and  the  management  is  anticipating  a  marked  increase  in 
sales  in  the  near  future.  Social  welfare  of  workers  is  strongly 
stressed  by  the  "Savage"  concern,  and  labor  troubles  are  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  at  the  big  tire  works. 

Tire  dealers  on  the  Coast  report  a  marked  improvement  in 
sales  and  inquiries  following  the  recent  reduction  in  prices,  and 
state  that  when  automobile  owners  are  satisfied  that  no  further 
reductions  will  be  made  the  market  will  quickly  stabilize  and 
active  buying  follow.  J.  M.  Magee,  general  manager  for  the 
Southern  California  and  Arizona  branches  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  believes  there  will  be  a  lively  demand  for  standard 
tires  on  the  coast  during  the  early  spring,  and  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  a  shortage. 

C.  C.  Gumm  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Hibbs  Rubber 
Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  manufacturer  of  tire-building  machinery, 
dating  from  December  9,   1920. 

The  Good-Wear  Tire  &  Belt  Co.,  322  Bedell  Building,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  has  purchased  a  25-acre  factory  site  five  miles 
south  of  that  city,  and  expects  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  first 
unit  of  its  plant  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  factory  will 
produce  rubber  goods  entirely,  including  a  patent  harness  tug 
and  a  patent  fan  belt.  H.  L.  Fullerton  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed  J. 
L.  Adams  manager  of  its  branch  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  L. 
Grain  manager  of  its  San  Antonio  branch  in  the  same  state. 

NORTHWESTERN  NOTES 

The  Victory  Rubber  Co.,  646  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, is  officered  by  George  P.  Endert,  president ;  Dr.  Carl 
Hoffman,  vice-president ;  H.  C.  Eagles,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
factory  operated  by  the  company  at  East  38th  and  Brooklyn 
streets,  Seattle,  will  enter  into  the  productive  stage  about  the 
first   of   the  year,   manufacturing  mechanical   rubber   goods,   in- 
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eluding  soles  and  lieels,  silent  floor  tiling,  contractors'  sundries, 
etc. 

The  Olympic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  manufacturer  of  tires  and 
tubes,  has  offices  at  217  Lyon  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 
R.  G.  Nelson,  who  is  president  of  the  company,  is  also  president 
of  the  Olympic  Textile  Corporation  with  offices  at  the  same 
address. 

A  sales  branch  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio, 
was  opened  November  1  at  82  North  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  charge  of  Catlin  L.  Wolfard,  John  M.  Bruhn  and  J.  H. 
Callahan. 

The  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.  recently  opened  an 
office  at  313  Felt  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  a  ware- 
house adjacent  in  which  is  carried  a  complete  line  of  mechan- 
ical rubber  goods.  This  office  will  be  in  charge  of  George  N. 
Le  Roux,  who  has  sold  this  line  of  goods  for  eighteen  years, 
starting  as  a  Chicago  city  salesman.  For  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  specialized  in  selling  the  mining  industry. 

Pacific  Coast  distributers  of  Racine  tires  have  recently  beer 
in  conference  with  the  executives  of  the  Racine  Rubber  Co.  at 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  There  they  were  advised  of  the  company's 
intention  to  open  on  December  15  a  large  addition  to  the  plan/ 
and  to  make  a  considerable  increase  in  the  operating  force  on 
January  1.  The  Pacific  Coast  agents  say  their  surplus  stocks  are 
quite  cleaned  up,  and  they  are  concerned  most  about  getting 
enough  tires  to  meet  the  large  demand  expected  within  a  month 
or  two. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 


THE  Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  removed  from  19 
Dundas  street  to  258  Victoria  street,  Toronto,  Ontario.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  company  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
from  $400,000  to  $2,000,000,  half  preferred  and  half  common. 
A  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  old  share- 
holders in  addition  to  the  usual  cash  dividend  of  6  per  cent, 
which  has  now  been  increased  to  8  per  cent.  Frank  Law,  manag- 
ing director,  reports  that  $250,000  of  the  new  8  per  cent  stock 
is  now  being  sold,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
extending  the  company's  plant  and  providing  a  larger  working 
capital.  Sales  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1920  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  double  the  sales  for  the  entire  year  of  1919. 
V.  O.  Phillips  &  Sons,  Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  manufac- 
turer of  garage  equipment,  air  compressors,  retreading  and  vul- 
canizing equipment,  etc.,  have  taken  over  the  manufacturing 
rights  in  Canada  of  the  "Dri-Kure"  tire  repair  equipment  formerly 
manufactured  only  in  the  United  States  by  the  Western  Vulcan- 
izer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  officers  of  the 
Phillips  company  are :  V.  O.  Phillips,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  H.  M.  Phillips,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  OF  CANADA 

Canada  has  not  only  become  "self-supporting"  as  far  as  arti- 
cles manufactured  of  rubber  are  concerned  but  the  export  trade 
in  rubber  articles  of  the  Dominion  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  five  years.  This  is  a  natural  development  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  Canadian  rubber  in- 
dustry amounts  to  $42,787,594.  Of  this  sum  $33,005,888  is  found 
in  Ontario,  which  is  the  center  of  the  industry  and  boasts  of 
18  plants  producing  miscellaneous  rubber  goods,  and  5  turning 
out  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Quebec  has  3  plants  producing 
rubber  goods  and  5  in  the  rubber  boot  and  shoe  industry,  sup- 
ported by  capital  amounting  to  $9,763,333.  British  Columbia's 
one  rubber  plant  produces  miscellaneous  rubber  goods,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  $18,373. 

Canada's  rubber  industry  furnishes  employment  for  12,677  per- 
sons, with  9,334  men  and  3,343  women  workers.  Rubber  goods 
plants  employ  6,835,  rubber  boot  and  shoe  factories,  5,842.  The 
wages  paid  during  1919  totaled  $11,547,817,  of  which  $7,004,028 


was  paid  to  rubber  goods  employes  and  $4,543,789  to  rubber 
boot  and  shoe  makers. 

The  cost  at  the  works  of  materials  used  during  1919  in  the 
rubber  goods  factories  is  returned  as  $19,671,453,  while  the 
value  at  the  works  of  rubber  goods  produced  during  the  year 
is  given  as  $38,651,640;  similar  figures  for  the  rubber  boot  and 
shoe  factories  give  costs  as  $7,862,961  and  products  valued  at 
$19,351,794. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  Canadian  rubber  products  is  an 
index  to  the  vitality  of  the  Dominion's  rubber  industry.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1914-15  rubber  exports  were  valued  at  $722,905; 
1915-16,  $3,081,874;  1916-17,  $2,911,505;  1918-19,  $5,829,590; 
1919-20,  $10,069,963.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  tires  to  the 
value  of  $7,391,777  were  included  in  the  exports,  of  which  $3,- 
547,601  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE   RUBBER   ASSOCIATION    OF   CANADA 

A  new  organization  of  Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  known 
as  The  Rubber  Association  of  Canada  has  been  organized  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  its  scope  and  plan  of  operation  being  similar 
to  those  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 

Its  authority  lies  in  a  charter  issued  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, March  17,  1920,  the  association  being  incorporated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Act,  without  share  capital.  Organization  did  not  really  begin, 
however,  until  early  in  May,  but  so  effectively  has  it  been  car- 
ried out  that  all  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  now 
included  in  the  active  membership. 

The  by-laws  authorize  four  classes  of  membership,  viz.,  firm, 
associate,  affiliated  and  honorary.  Committees  and  divisions 
have  been  created  to  serve  the  special  interests  of  members  in 
transportation,  legislation,  foreign  relations,  industrial  relations, 
as  well  as  in  questions  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  tires,  foot- 
wear, mechanical  goods,  heels  and  soles,  druggists'  sundries, 
proofing  and  insulated  wire. 

The  officers  are:  president,  C.  H.  Carlisle,  managing  director 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited ;  vice- 
president,  A.  D.  Thornton,  director  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited ;  treasurer,  C.  N.  Candee,  managing  director 
of  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  Canada ;  assistant  treasurer, 
John  Westren,  managing  director  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Canada.  The  directors  are  the  foregoing 
with  W.  H.  Miner,  managing  director  of  the  Miner  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited ;  F.  E.  Partridge,  head  of  the  F.  E.  Partridge 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited;  and  Victor  van  der  Linde,  of  the  Van 
der  Linde  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  The  manager  and  secretary 
is  A.  B.  Hannay,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  of  Canada  at  Ottawa.  Offices  have  been  estab- 
lished at  808  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto. 

Many  Canadian  firms  are  members  of  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  but  owing  to  the  growth  of  rubber  manufacturing 
in  Canada  and  to  the  fact  that  Dominion  companies  operate 
under  different  laws  and  tariffs,  and  have  to  meet  special  trans- 
portation, production,  financial  and  marketing  conditions,  an  in- 
dependent Canadian  organization  became  desirable. 


SANITARY  PACKAGES  OF  TOYS  AND  BALLOONS 

Parents  who  hesitate  to  buy  their  children  the  rubber  toys  and 
balloons  hawked  about  in  the  dust  of  street  or  store  will  welcome 
the  "Faultless"  sanitary  balloon  or  toy  packages  which  have  re- 
cently been  placed  on  the  market.  The  contents  of  these  packages 
of  rubber  toys  and  balloons  are  not  touched  from  factory  to 
child,  thus  eliminating  many  sources  of  contamination  and  pos- 
sible disease.  The  balloons  are  sealed  in  transparent  envelopes ; 
the  toys  come  assorted  in  three  sizes  of  boxes,  to  retail  at  dif- 
ferent prices  according  to  size.  To  dealers  each  box  represents 
a  unit  of  sale  that  is  easily  checked  up,  stocked,  displayed  and 
sold. — The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britian 


IJy  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


THE  COAL  STRIKE  duiy  Came  to  an  end  without,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  having  caused  any  serious  dislocation  in  the  rubber 
industry.     Trade,  especially  in  the  prooling  department  and 
in  the  making-up  of  garmei;ts,  is  quiet,  almost  to  stagnation,  and 
a  good  deal  of  short  time  is  being  worked. 

Ne.\t  to  shilling  a  pound  rubber,  a  prominent  topic  of  con- 
versation is  the  tightness  of  money.  Leading  firms  with  regular 
weekly  pay  days  are  now  asking  for  a  month's  grace,  and  all 
around  one  hears  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  accounts;  a  state 
of  affairs  which  is  accentuated  by  the  chariness  of  the  banks  in 
granting  loans.  Naturally,  the  names  of  various  firms  get  hawked 
about  as  likely  to  find  themselves  in  trouble,  and  altogether  the 
Christmas  outlook  is  not  particularly  cheerful.  The  scarcity  of 
money  is  attributed  by  many  to  the  excess  profits  tax,  but  prob- 
ably there  are  many  other  factors  of  equal,  if  not  more  im- 
portance. 

Cessation  of  buying  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  proved  a 
serious  setback  to  trade,  and  now  that  in  certain  branches  of 
trade,  such  as  clothes  and  boot.s,  prices  have  come  tumbling 
down  owing  to  forced  realization,  there  is  a  tendency  to  wait 
until  everything  else  comes  down.  It  is  a  subject  of  comment, 
that  while  some  noted  tire  firms  advertised  a  cut  in  price  to 
follow  the  fall  in  rubber,  others  have  made  no  reduction.  An- 
other item  which  has  caused  comment  is  that  masticated  hard 
Para  rubber  is  quoted  at  6.?.  6d.  per  pound,  which  is  2s.  more 
than  four  years  ago. 

From  what  I  hear,  the  November  motor  show  in  London  has 
not  been  a  success  financially,  from  the  exhibitor's  point  of  view, 
as  sales  were  few  and  far  between;  indeed,  some  of  the  exhibitors' 
staffs  were  sent  home  before  the  end  of  the  show.  General  tight- 
ness of  money  is  the  explanation  of  the  slump  in  buying,  and 
doubtless  this  is  correct. 

THE  PEACHEY  VULCANIZATION   PROCESS 

The  statutory  meeting  of  the  Peachey  Process  Co.,  Limited, 
was  held  in  London  on  October  25.  The  chairman.  Sir  John 
Hewett,  K.C.S.L,  presided.  From  statements  made  by  A.  Her- 
ring-Shaw, one  of  the  directors,  it  appears  that  the  experimental 
laboratory  is  being  established  in  London,  and  not  in  Manchester, 
as  was  originally  proposed.  Mr.  Peachey  has  given  up  his  post 
of  lecturer  at  the  Manchester  Municipal  College  of  Technology, 
and  will  take  charge  of  the  London  laboratory.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  manufacture  any  articles 
for  sale,  but  merely  to  demonstrate  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  on  a  working  scale,  and  to  issue  licenses  to  manufacturers. 
As  no  patents  had  yet  been  granted  in  foreign  countries,  nothing 
could  be  said  at  the  moment  regarding  foreign  rights. 

Last  March  Mr.  Peachey  was  to  have  read  a  paper  descriptive 
of  his  process  at  the  Manchester  section  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry,  but  for  obvious  reasons  found  himself  unable  to 
do  so.  The  paper  was,  however,  given  at  the  meeting  of 
November  5,  with  the  name  of  A.  Skipsey  added  as  joint  author. 
Naturally,  in  the  interval,  the  subject  matter  has  lost  a  good  deal 
of  its  novelty  as  far  as  readers  of  the  rubber  technical  press  are 
concerned,  though  the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  showed 
that  those  outside  the  fold  were  anxious  to  get  some  first-hand 
information.  Under  the  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  quote  the  paper  at  any  length,  the  opinions  of  the  author 
elicited  in  the  discussion  being  probably  of  greater  interest. 

H.  L.  Terry  said  that  a  piece  of  cut  sheet  '  rubber  in  his 
possession  had  been  cured  by  the  process  six  months  ago,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  deterioration.  So  far,  he  knew  of  no  rapid 
test  to  replace  the  tedious  aging  test  of  time,  though  he  was 
hopeful  that  something  useful  would  result  from  the  attention 
being  paid  to  the  matter  by  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  .^nlcri^•aIl 


Chemical  Society.  As  caustic  alkali  removed  nothing  but  a  little 
free  sulphur,  it  was  evident  that  reclaimers  must  look  upon  this 
cold  cured  rubber  as  similar  to  the  ordinary  hot  sulphur  cured 
rubber,  and  not  as  similar  to  the  ordinary  cold  cured  rubber  in 
which  the  ready  removal  of  the  chlorine  by  alkalies  left  a  prac- 
tically soluble  rubber. 

A  question  was  put  by  F.  J.  S.  Gray,  of  the  St.  Helens  Cable 
&  Rubber  Co.,  as  to  how  the  process  was  to  be  applied  to  solid 
tires  and  solid  goods  in  general,  the  reply  being  that  solid  goods 
would  be  built  up  of  vulcanized  sheets,  although  in  somewhat 
heavily  compounded  rubbers  there  was  a  very  good  penetration 
of  the  gases.  As  regarded  solid  tires,  referred  to  also  by  other 
speakers,  he  might  say  that  they  would  probably  be  the  last  rubber 
goods  to  tackle.  It  was  too  much,  he  said,  to  expect  of  a  new 
process  that  it  should  be  able  to  supplant  older  processes  in  every 
direction.  The  speaker,  who  said  that  he  had  tried  the  process 
and  had  found  that  sulphuric  acid  was  produced,  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Peachey  that  he  had  evidently  not  carried  out  the  process 
properly.  There  should  always  be  an  excess  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  this  would  prevent  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide. 

Asked  as  to  the  effect  of  the  free  sulphur,  which  was  a  normal 
constituent  of  golden  sulphide  of  antimony  and  ultramarine,  Mr. 
Peachey  said  that  free  sulphur  was  undesirable,  and  bodies  con- 
taining it  would  not  be  used  in  his  manufactures.  There  was 
always  a  little  free  sulphur  produced,  but,  by  careful  working, 
the  amount  could  be  kept  very  low.  The  sulphur  which  caused 
the  rapid  cure  in  the  cold  was  in  the  atomic  form  and  no  doubt 
any  free  sulphur  would  be  in  the  molecular  condition.  The 
question  as  to  what  was  the  effect  of  the  water  produced  in  the 
gaseous  reaction  was  answered  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  was 
very  small  and  that  it  dissipated  as  a  mist  without  condensing 
to  water. 

Among  the  exhibits  on  the  table  were  samples  of  reformed 
leather  for  shoe  soles,  upholstery,  etc.,  and  floor  coverings  made 
of  wood,  meal,  cork,  etc.,  vulcanized  with  rubber  as  a  binding,  ot 
a  binding  agent.  A  complete  galosh  made  by  the  process  was 
also  shown.  The  vulcanized  rubber  and  leather  dust  soles  had 
been  shown  in  practice  to  have  two  and  a  half  times  the  wearing 
power  of  new  leather,  this  being  probably  due  to  the  greater 
resiliency. 

SHALE    NAPHTHA 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  appeared  an 
interesting  editorial  entitled  "Solvent  Naphtha  from  Oil  Shale." 
It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  claims  of  .Xmerican  oil  shale  urged, 
and  on  grounds  of  ascertained  cost,  which  may,  of  course,  prove 
in  practice  to  be  exceeded.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  shale 
spirit  has  been  used  in  Scotland  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  is 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  England  its  use  has  generally  been 
at  times  when  the  ordinary  solvent  was  difficult  to  obtain.  This 
is  as  regards  proofing  works.  For  one  or  two  purposes  in  the 
mechanical  branch,  where  balata  is  used,  it  has  been  preferred 
to  solvent  naphtha.  In  shale  products  sulphur  is  always  the 
bugbear,  and  in  the  old  days  if  one  were  anywhere  near  a  Scotch 
proofing  works,  the  smell  of  shale  naphtha  could  always  be 
detected  if  it  wore  being  used.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  great 
improvement  lias  been  made  in  the  quality  of  shale  naphtha,  not 
only  as  regards  smell,  but  also  in  freedom  from  high  boiling 
constituents.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  works  of  the  Pumphcrston  Oil  Co.,  Midlothian, 
and,  on  inquiring  about  shale  naphtha,  he  was  told  that  there  was 
not  much  for  sale,  as  it  was  going  for  motor  spirit.  Of  course, 
if  the  large  and  progressive  rubber  companies  of  .America  do 
take  to  distilling  oil  shale,  as  the  editorial  suggests,  they  will  be 
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able  to  prevent  its  application  as  motor  spirit,  otherwise  the 
supply  may  fail  if  there  is  dependence  on  distilling  companies 
outside  the  rubber  trade.  Probably  the  Americans  before  embark- 
ing on  their  shale  distillation  scheme  in  Colorado  and  Utah  will 
note  what  success  attends  the  company  now  developing  oil  shale 
fields  in  Norfolk. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  EUROPE 
By  a  Special  Correspondent 

THE  rubber  sole  business  has  experienced  considerable  activity 
during  the  last  few  months  and  promises  to  be  as  important 
and  profitable  as  rubber  heels. 

Before  the  war  few  rubber  soles  were  sold  in  Europe  owing 
to  the  low  price  of  leather  soles.  During  the  war,  however,  the 
shortage  of  leather  changed  the  situation  in  favor  of  the  rubber 
sole. 

The  soles  made  during  the  war  were  mostly  inferior  owing 
to  the  lack  of  good  materials,  which  detracted  from  the  repu- 
tation of  the  rubber  sole  and  it  has  taken  some  time  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  buyer  with  the  better  quality  of  soles  now 
being  manufactured. 

Much  of  the  revival  of  this  business  is  due  to  the  improved 
methods  of  manufacture.  Formerly  each  sole  had  to  be  cut  to 
size  by  the  boot  maker,  which  required  much  time.  Now  they 
are  supplied  in  a  variety  of  sizes  that  can  easily  be  applied  to 
every  form  of  shoe.  In  Germany  the  soles  are  packed  two  in 
'  an  envelope  including  the  nails  for  attaching  them  to  the  shoes, 
and  are  sold  not  only  to  shoe  repairers  but  to  general   stores. 

BRITISH   NOTES 

In  accordance  with  the  contemplated  change  of  name  of 
Explosives  Trades  Limited,  noted  in  our  issue  of  October  1, 
1920,  this  British  concern  has  become  Nobel  Industries, 
Limited. 

The  American  consulate  at  Swansea,  Wales,  keeps  a  file  of 
American  trade  catalogs  for  the  benefit  of  local  inquiries,  and 
requests  American  firms  dealing  in  raincoats  and  druggists'  sup- 
plies to  send  their  latest  catalogs,  and  also,  where  possible,  price 
lists  and  trade  discounts.  These  latter  are  important,  even 
though  they  be  only  approximate. 

FRANCE 

The  Office  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  Paris,  France,  has  recently 
been  reorganized  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  This  department  is 
a  practical  link  between  official  France  and  the  genera!  public 
at  home  and  abroad,  aided  by  the  new  Foreign  Commerce  Bank. 
It  controls  the  service  of  French  commercial  agents,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  trade  exhibits  in  France  and  other 
countries. 

The  department  supplies  trade  information  in  the  form  of  loose- 
leaf  pamphlets,  responds  to  verbal  and  written  inquiries,  and 
helps  foreign  traders  seeking  information  as  to  the  French  market. 
The  publication  of  a  periodical  similar  to  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  will  soon  be  begun. 

The  commercial  exhibition  plans  include  a  "touring  fair"  for 
Canada,  the  Colonial  exhibition  at  Marseilles  in  1922,  and  an 
inter-allied  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1925.  Permanent 
exhibitions  are  being  provided  for  branch  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  and  have  already 
been  opened  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Balkan 
States   and  in  London. 

HOLLAND 

The  Dutch  rubber  trade  was  fairly  satisfactory  last  summer 
and  the  sales  of  most  rubber  goods  have  been  better  than  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  Mechanical  goods  have  been 
in  demand  since  the  beginning  of  1920  and  a  good  business 
in  druggists'  sundries  was  reported.  Exports  suffered  under 
the  irregularities  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  manufacturers 
complain    that    many    countries    which    in     former     years    have 


bought  rubber  goods  from  Holland  have  issued  import  restric- 
tions which  make  export  to  these  countries  difficult,  while  Hol- 
land itself  is  open  to  foreign  competition  in  the  same  articles. 
The  tire  business  increased  materially  during  the  Summer  but 
it  is  severely  handicapped  by  foreign  competition.  During  the 
second  quarter  of  1920  exports  of  tires  amounted  to  556,000 
florins  while  imports  were  valued  at  3,265,000  florins.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  1920.  2,869,000  kilograms  of  plantation 
rubber  were  imported,  2,772,000  of  which  were  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  The  export  of  plantation  rubber  during  the  same 
time  amounted  to  1,448,000  kilograms.  Germany  was  the  best 
customer,  taking  759,000  kilograms,  followed  closely  by  the 
United  States  with  642,000  kilograms.  Of  balata,  7,608  kilograms 
were  imported  and  20,000  kilograms  exported.  The  general 
situation  of  the  industry  has  improved  as  compared  with  last 
year  but  complaints  are  still  heard  about  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  coal  and  supplementary  materials. 

At  the  Secondary  Colonial  Agricultural  School,  Deventer, 
Holland,  a  course  in  rubber  has  now  been  commenced.  The 
director  of  this  school,  Dr.  H.  D.  Tjeenk  Willink,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  make  a  trip  through  Java 
and  Sumatra  during  1921,  and  subsequently  to  introduce  into  the 
curriculum,  the  information  thus  gained. 

SPAIN 

The  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  india  rubber  and  gutta 
percha  and  manufactures  imported  into  Spain  during  the  years 
1918  and  1919,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  A  peseta 
nominally  equals  $0,195   United   States   currency. 


1918 


Metric 
Tons 


1919 


Pesetas 


3,765  24,471,050 
709  18,830,589 
657         6,614,704 


Metric 
Articles  Tons         Pesetas 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and 
substitutes,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Unmanufactured    842         5,474  661 

Tir" 132         2,568,127 

Other   manufactures    331         3,758,752 

PORTUGAL 

Imports  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures  into  Portugal 
during  1919,  together  with  chief  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  amounts  being  estimated  in  kilos  of  2.2 
pounds  each  and  values  in  escudos,  one  escudo  at  par  being 
$1.08  in  United  States  currency: 


Articles  and  chief  countries  of  origin 


Kilos  Escudos 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha   manufactures 308  190  12  834  434 

England     123,397  '60s!o88 

rrance    91,947  248  510 

United    States    48,'932  232,'758 

|P^'7„- 30,852  130.675 

n-^^T     ;;•. 2,416  11,600 

Oriental    Africa     ].260  4  000 

Oermany     47  \^ 

Wire,    metallic    (except    gold,    silver,    or  'piatinum) 

rf?.Ij"i. .*'!''    "''>'=<•'" 208,208  324.353 


United    States 


86,929 


150.123 


|"8:.'''nd     46,976  71.981 

gPa'n     36,332  62  903 

*■■»"«     31,187  28,806 

SWEDEN 

The  Helsingborgs  Gummifabriks  Aktiebolag  at  Helsingborg  re- 
ports a  total  profit  of  3,223,000  crowns  and  has  distributed  a  divi- 
dend of  20  per  cent.  This  is  the  best  year  ever  had  by  this 
company. 

A  new  firm  has  been  founded  in  Stockholm  for  the  distribution 
of  rubber  goods  under  the  style  Gummi-Engroslagerer  Star, 
Herbert  Carlson. 

DENMARK 

The  United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Limited,  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Axelborg  Building  in  Copenhagen.  The  building 
is  a  modern  structure  facing  the  railroad  station. 

The  Oestasiatiske  Industriog  Plantagekompagni  of  Copen- 
hagen which  owns  rubber  plantations  in  the  Malacca  peninsula 
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has  distributed  a  net  profit  of  8,410,000  crowns  upon  its  capital 
•of  20,000,000  crowns.  This  is  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent  against 
the  25  per  cent  of  last  year.  The  company  has  14,000  producing 
acres  and  obtained  a  harvest  of  4,700,000  pounds  of  rubber, 
S00,000  pounds  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  average  price 
obtained  was  2j-.  l.06d.,  with  a  production  cost  of  Is.  8.9ld. 

BELGIUM 

The  formation  of  a  new  company  is  under  way  in  Brussels  to 
deal  in  Brazilian  rubber.  The  capital  is  said  to  be  30,000,000 
francs. 

GERMANY 

The  depression  in  German  rubber  industry  continues  unabated. 
There  are  few  orders  coming  in  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
lay  oflF  more  men.  Many  factories  are  compelled  to  reduce 
working  hours  and  in  some  cases  only  12  hours  are  worked 
■each  week.  According  to  reports  of  the  Demobilization  Com- 
mission there  are  now  419,000  men  in  Germany  who  receive 
full  out-of-work  compensation,  which  is  a  heavy  increase  against 
the  last  report.  Most  of  the  men  out  of  work  are  unskilled 
laborers  and  the  Trade  Unions  which  comprise  mostly  highly 
skilled  trades  report  less  unemployment. 

The  Hamburg  rubber  market  reacted  sharply  with  the  leading 
rubber  markets  of  the  world  during  the  last  few  months  and 
business  was  very  irregular  all  through  October  and  November. 
Forced  sales  in  London  had  their  effect  upon  Hamburg,  where 
prices  remained  very  weak  but  showed  a  strengthening  tendency 
at  the  end  of  November  when  London  sales  became  less  frequent. 

The  sale  of  German  army  goods  which  is  still  proceeding 
has  had  a  very  depressing  influence  upon  many  branches  of  the 
rubber  industry,  especially  the  surgical  goods  trade.  These  sales 
lacked  organization  and  goods  were  often  marketed  where  there 
was  little  or  no  use  for  them.  They  were  then  sold  at  very  low 
prices  and  sent  elsewhere,  swamping  the  market  and  causing  a 
drop  in  retail  prices.  These  army  goods  now  seem  to  have  come 
to  an  end,  however;  they  have  had  their  share  in  preventing 
profiteering. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  rubber  hose  have  endeavored  to 
keep  prices  but  find  it  impossible  and  large  sales  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  months  leading  to  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  prices.  The  dealers  blame  the  manufacturers  for  this 
•condition. 

The  German  industry  apparently  regards  the  intended  nation- 
alization of  the  coal  mines  as  only  a  partial  blessing.  Former 
€.xperience  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  claims  that  are  made 
on  behalf  of  full  nationalization.  The  principal  objections  are: 
c National  operation  does  not  result  in  additional  production; 
strikes  are  as  frequent  under  national  management ;  private 
management  has  the  advantage  of  individual  initiative.  As  the 
miners  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  govern- 
mental affairs  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  attempt  of  nation- 
alization will  be  made. 

The  Mitteland  Gummiwerke  Akt-Ges.,  Hanover,  has  increased 
its  capital  300,000  marks.  This  step  was  taken  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  foreigners  getting  control  of  the  management  of  the 
concern  by  buying  up  a  majority  share  of  the  4,500,000  marks 
of  ordinary  capital.  To  prevent  this  the  new  capital  of  300,000 
marks  is  issued  in  the  form  of  preferential  shares  carrying  a 
five  times  voting  power. 

The  so-called  Eastern  Trading  Fair  which  has  taken  place  in 
Koenigsberg  was  more  successful  than  the  Leipzig  fair,  although 
It  is  not  as  important  as  the  latter.  The  object  of  this  fair  was 
to  create  a  trading  center  on  German  soil  for  Eastern  Prussia, 
the  free  state  of  Danzig  and  the  newly  formed  Baltic  republics. 
Approximately  1,700  firms  were  represented,  including  a  great 
number  of  rubber  manufacturers. 


The  "hole  in  the  West"  is  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to 
the  German  rubber  industry,  as  many  English  and  French  tires 
are  smuggled  into  Germany.  To  stop  this  practice  the  German 
Government  has  decided  to  make  all  foreign  tires  found  in  the 
possession  of  dealers  and  private  users  subject  to  confiscation. 
But  the  German  tire  industry  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  ex- 
pedient will  work  and  therefore  an  appeal  has  been  issued  by  the 
Gumtm-Zeitung  of  Berlin  to  induce  German  tire  users  not  to  use 
foreign-made  tires  but  to  patronize  German  firms. 

The  German  Belting  Organization,  in  its  market  report  for 
July  and  August,  1920,  takes  a  bleak  view  of  prevailing  condi- 
tions. There  is  little  demand  for  belting  in  Germany  and  many 
manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  sell  stocks,  which,  together 
with  similar  sales  by  dealers,  has  had  a  very  depressing  influ- 
ence upon  the  price  situation.  All  price  arrangements  between 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  breaking  down. 

The  German  cable  industry  has  not  prospered  as  might  have 
been  expected  following  the  good  beginning  during  the  early  part 
of  past  year.  Orders  have  fallen  off  rapidly  since  the  completion 
of  reconstruction  business  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  production  has  declined  to  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  normal  peace  output.  There  are  indications  that  the  second 
half  of  the  year  will  be  even  less  satisfactory.  The  reason  lies 
principally  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  German  oversea 
cable  business  and  in  the  lack  of  construction  work  in  Germany. 
In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Germany  will  not  return  to  oversea  cable  service, 
which  would  mean  a  practical  cessation  of  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  German  cable  industry. 

The  rubber  coat  manufacturers  of  Germany  have  agreed  to  a 
new  list  of  minimum  prices  and  selling  conditions.  Credit  terms, 
freight  rates,  payment  for  packages  and  similar  other  points  have 
been  regulated.     The  new  terms  apply  from  August  1. 

A  German  manufacturer,  the  SB-Automobil-Gesellschaft  m. 
b.  H.,  33  Sophienstrasse,  Berlin,  has  recently  put  on  the  market 
a  small  one-passenger  electric  runabout,  believed  to  be  a  novelty 
in  the  automobile  field.  A  trailer  for  an  additional  passenger 
or  for  light  delivery  purposes  can  be  attached.  The  car  has  a 
wheel  base  of  57.12  inches  and  a  tread  of  33.45  inches  and  weighs 
440  pounds.  The  body  is  of  wood  with  imitation  leather  uphol- 
stery. Electric  current  is  furnished  by  two  24-volt  lead-acid 
batteries  permitting  a  speed  up  to  13  miles  per  hour.  Wire 
wheels  with  clincher  rims  are  employed,  the  tire  size  being  26 
by  2y2  inches.  At  the  factory,  a  car  of  this  type  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires  can  be  purchased  for  13,300  marks.  Solid  rub- 
ber tires  bring  the  price  up  to  14,800  marks,  while  a  trailer  so 
equipped  costs  4,500  marks.  The  company  has  produced  and  sold 
approximately  300  cars  in  the  fix  months  of  its  existence  and 
claims  an  output  of  100  cars  a  month  at  the  present  time. 

The  Gummiwerke  Elbe  A.-G.  in  Hamburg  has  increased  its 
capital  to  1,500,000  marks. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Hanau-on-the-Main,  has  increased  its 
capital  to  £2,000,000.  A  stock  dividend  of  three  shares  for  each 
existing  share  was  distributed. 

The  Vereinigte  Gummiwarenfabriken  Harburg-Wien,  Harburg- 
Wien,  has  issued  a  prospectus  indicating  a  distribution  of  a 
10  per  cent  dividend  for  the  present  year. 

The  Anhalter  Gummiwerke  has  started  a  new  factory  in 
Zerbst. 

NEW   HEMS 

Gummi  Handelsgesellschaft  "Liga,"  Carl  Peter  &  Co.,  Hamburg. 

Auto  Reifen  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.  Konstanz.     Dealer  in  tires. 

Norddeutsche  Gummiwaren  Fabrikation,  Erich  H.  Krause, 
Berlin. 

Helga-Gummiabsatz-Compagnie  G.  m.  b.  H.  Berlin,  Manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  rubber  heels  and  similar  articles. 
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Metropol-Gummi-Gesellschaft,  Dortmund.   Sale  of  rubber  heels. 

Sueddeutsche  Gummi-Maentel  Industrie  Louis  Kahn,  Frank- 
fiirt-on-the-Main.    Manufacture  of  rubber  coats. 

Hanowa,  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  A.  C.  Plotze  &  Co.,  Nowawes. 
Manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

Gummivverke  Sterbfritz,  Sterbfritz  (Hessen-Nassau).  Manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods. 

"Haguma"  Hannoversche  Gummi-Absatz-Fabrik  G.m.b.H.  Hil- 
desheimerstrasse  144,  Hanover,  Manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber 
heels. 

Gebr.  Poersch  Gummiwarenfabrik,  Engelbostelerdamm  26, 
Hanover.    Manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

Wuertt.  Gummiwarenmanufactur  Anna  Czeczowitzka,  Heideil- 
lieiin  a.  Br.    To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Gummiwarenfabrik  Berg  Co.,  Hainstrasse  16,  Leipzig.  Manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods. 

Vogtiaendische  Gummiwaren-Manufactur  Emil  Sengewald, 
Pausa.    Manufacture  of   rubber  goods. 

Mettmanner  Gummigcsellschaft  Schneider  &  Theuerkauf, 
Mettmann,  Rheinland.  Manufacture  of  rubber  goods  for  shoe 
factories. 

Gummi-Werke  Rhenus  Heinrich  Stuemges,  Rheydt,  Bezirk 
Duesseldorf.    Manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

AUSTRIAN  NOTES 

The  rubber  industry  was  an  important  branch  of  the  industrial 
life  of  Austria  before  the  war,  and  during  1913  more  than  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  rubber  goods  were  consumed.  The  production  was 
not  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  market  but  considerable 
quantities  of  soft  rubber  goods  were  exported.  There  are  four 
factories  situated  in  the  present-day  German  Austria  which  pro- 
duce approximately  three-fourths  of  the  rubber  goods  formerly 
manufactured  in  Austria-Hungary.  Until  a  few  months  ago  the 
industry  was  very  busy  and  sometimes  unable  to  execute  all  or- 
ders, but  recently  new  business  has  been  noticeably  lacking. 
Manufactured  rubber  goods  are  imported  from  Germany  only  in 
small  quantities  as  export  licenses  are  not  easy  to  obtain  and 
the  Austrian  government  also  is  reticent  in  giving  import  licenses. 
The  principal  difficulty  faced  at  the  present  time  is  lack  of  coal, 
benzol  and  other  chemicals  of  which  the  supply  is  very  small  and 
which  can  be  obtained  only  in  small  quantities. 

The  Semperit,  Oestreichisch  Amerikanische  Gummiwerke-Akt.- 
Ges.  in  Vienna  contemplates  the  increase  of  its  capital  from 
16,000,000  crowns  to  32,000,000  crowns.  Nine  million  crowns  of 
the  new  issue  will  be  issued  immediately. 


RUBBER    IMPORTS    OF    BRITISH    SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  year  1919  was  one  of  undiminished  prosperity  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  There  were  unusually  heavy  imports 
of  manufacturing  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  india 
rubber  goods.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports 
of  rubber  manufactures  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during 
1913,  1918  and  1919: 

Articles                                       1913  1918                 1919 

Footwear,  not  leather $237,461  $333,983 

Hose,    conveying $336,186  278.188            366.238 

India  rubber,   and  manufactures  of 172,251  2,112,718  2,838,670 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  of  rubber  manufactures  im- 
ported in  the  years  mentioned,  together  with  values,  were: 

Articles  and  Principal  Countries  of  Origin  Value 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes $295,691 

United   States    204.212 

United    Kingdom    67,017 

Rubber    tires 2,343,248 

United     Kingdom 964.000 

United    States 714,718 

France     400,702 

Canada      241,958 

Italy     78,316 

Rubber,  other  manufactures  of,  n  e.s 420,255 

United    Kingdom    222,618 

United   States    154,015 

Canada     23.021 


FOREKIN    TARIFFS 

SPAIN 

Effective  December  1,  1920,  the  Spanish  import  duties  on 
articles  classed  as  luxuries  will  be  materially  increased.  Duty 
on  solid  rubber  tires  with  metallic  mountings  will  be  increased 
1.S0  per  cent.  An  increase  of  300  per  cent  will  be  made  in  the 
duty  on  manufactures  of  ebonite,  also  on  rubber  tires  and  inner 
tubes  for  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  on  rubber  fabrics 
made  into  clothing. 

PORTUGAL 

According  to  the  Diaria  do  Governo  for  November  12,  1920, 
Decree  No.  7104  modifies  the  schedule  of  surtaxes  applied  to 
articles  of  luxury  imported  into  Portugal,  the  duty  on  india 
rubber  or  gutta  percha  in  waterproof  or  elastic  silk  fabrics  being 
placed  at  one  escudo  per  kilo  (1  escudo  equals  $1,825;  1  kilo 
equals  2.2  pounds).  Fabrics  of  silk  combined  with  gutta  percha 
or  india  rubber,  made  up  into  articles  not  specially  mentioned 
are  taxed 'at  three  escudos  per  kilo. 

LATVIA 

The  Latvian  Consulate,  162  West  31st  street.  New  York  City, 
aimounces  the  following  tariff  regulations  concerning  imports 
to  Russia  through  the  Latvian  ports  of  Riga,  Libou  and 
Windou:  The  import  duty  on  crude  rubber  is  5  per  cent  and 
rubber  goods  pay  IS  per  cent. 

GUATEMALA 

On  and  after  January  1,  1921,  radical  changes  are  to  be 
made  in  import  duties  on  articles  entering  the  republic  of 
Guatemala,  according  to  Decree  No.  765  recently  signed  by 
President  Herrera.  By  the  provisions  of  this  decree  miscel- 
laneous articles  listed  in  section  14  will  pay  100  per  cent  of 
the  duty  in  gold.  Section  14  includes  manufactures  of  rub- 
ber and  gutta  percha  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

PEEtr 
The  new  Peruvian  customs  tariff  which  went  into  effect  Octo- 
ber IS,  1920,  contains  increases  of  duty  on  articles  of  rubber 
(Item  No.  264).  Soft  rubber  articles,  including  bicycle  tires, 
formerly  taxed  at  l.SO  sols  per  kilo  (1  sol  =  $0,486;  1  kilo  = 
2.2  pounds),  now  pay  a  duty  of  1.60  sols  per  kilo.  Automobile 
tires,  formerly  dutiable  at  1.00  sol  per  kilo,  now  are  taxed  1.60 
sols  per  kilo. 


AMERICAN     DRESS    SHIELDS     IN     FRANCE 

American  manufacturers  will  find  a  market  in  France  for  many 
commodities,  but  it  is  important  that  the  exporter  should  first 
ascertain  the  demand  for  his  particular  commodity,  and  also  take 
into  consideration  the  French  import  restrictions.  A  particular 
instance  is  a  shipment  of  dress  shields  recently  made  by  an 
American  manufacturer.  The  American  article  is  in  considerable 
demand  by  French  women  when  fashion  makes  them  desirable. 
These  dress  shields,  though  substantially  of  rubber,  are  covered 
with  silk.  A  composite  article  is  dutiable  in  France,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  at  the  highest  tariff  applying  to  any  one  of  its 
components.  In  this  case  the  silk  came  under  the  higher  tariff, 
which  was  charged  on  the  whole  article  by  weight.  But  the 
American  exporter  had  calculated  the  duty  according  to  the  tariff 
on  rubber  and  therefore  had  to  increase  his  price  considerably. 
Under  the  present  system  of  arriving  at  tariff  charges  such  a 
mistake  might  mean  considerable  loss. 


The   value   of   manufactured  rubber   goods   imported   into 

Hankow,  China,  during  1918  and  1919  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Articles  1918               1919 
Electrical  materials: 

Wire,    insulated    and    vulcanized $49,387         $58,098 

Garters  and  suspenders    536,273         232',153 

Hose,   canvas   and    rubber 16,551           18  046 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  the  Far  East 


iSy  a  Special  Correspondent 


THE   STORAGE   OF    PLANTATION   RUBBER 

TIE  SLUMP  in  the  rubber  market  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
stocks  have  raised  the  question  of  the  possible  eflfect 
storage  for  any  prolonged  period  will  have  on  crude  rubber. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  space  in  1918,  the  subject  became 
one  of  commercial  importance,  and  investigations  were  initiated 
by  the  Agricultural  Departmeni  of  the  P'ederated  Malay  States. 
Numerous  samples  had  been  stored  for  periods  varying  up  to 
five  years,  after  parts  of  them  had  been  vulcanized  and  tested, 
the  results  indicating  that  considerable  deterioration  results  from 
storage  in  the  tropics,  especially  in  crepe  samples.  This  deteriora- 
tion is  attributed  to  surface  o.xidation. 

.■\  few  old  samples  of  stored  slab  rubber,  containing  about  IS 
per  cent  of  moisture,  showed  that  little  or  no  deterioration  haJ 
taken  place.  This  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
to  the  small  amoimt  of  surface  exposed  to  oxidation. 

The  tensile  curves  of  stored  samples  are  of  a  different  type  to 
their  original  ones,  and  resemble  those  of  poor  quality  lower- 
grade  rubber.  Whether  the  effect  is  entirely  due  to  oxidation  or 
to  a  degradation  of  the  caoutchouc  molecule  to  another  polymer 
requires  investigation. 

Another  feature  observed  was  that  the  rate  of  cure  of  samples 
after  storage  tends  to  even  up.  Fast-curing  creped  samples  tend 
to  cure  more  slowly,  while  slow-curing  crepes  generally  cure 
more  rapidly.  Slab  rubber,  cured  as  such,  did  not  show  this 
feature.  Until  further  investigations  have  been  made,  it  is  not 
possible  to  formulate  definite  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
change. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  slab  rubber,  espe- 
cially by  several  American  manufacturers.  Consignments  of  IV-z 
tons  per  fortnight  for  a  period  of  three  months  were  sent  to  one 
of  the  largest  firms  through  the  F.  M.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  excellent  results  were  obtained.  One  interesting  fea- 
ture is  that  approximately  250  pounds  of  slab,  representing  about 
212  pounds  of  dry  rubber,  could  be  packed  in  the  same  space  as 
about  170  pounds  of  crepe.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  that  slab 
rubber  has  to  be  creped  at  the  mills,  where  the  cost  of  labor  is 
higher  than  in  the  producing  countries.  Creped  slab  requires 
more  drying  than  rubber  shipped  dry,  and  so  more  drying  space 
would  be  required. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  rubber  of  this  type  for  shipment 
would  be  to  convert  the  slab  into  thin  worms,  which  would  be 
dried,  pressed  into  dry  blocks,  and  so  exported. 
MALAYAN   NOTES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council,  Federated  Malay 
States,  R.  C.  M.  Kindersley  asked  whether  land  would  be  granted 
to  Americans  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  if  so  what 
approximate  acreage  and  what  labor  conditions  would  be  attached 
to  the  grants.  The  answer  was  that  no  distinction  between 
nationalities  would  be  made  except  in  the  case  of  recent  enemies 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  area  to  be  granted  to  any  particular 
applicant  depends  upon  several  considerations,  among  others, 
being  his  financial  ability  to  open  up  the  acreage  given  him.  As 
for  labor,  new  rules  are  under  consideration  and  if  approved 
would  be  endorsed  on  all  grants  of  over  200  acres  of  land. 

The  Association  of  British  Malaya  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  Straits  Settlements  Association,  aims  to  consider  all  subjects 
of  public  interest  in  British  Malaya,  including  rubber  planting, 
mercantile  interests,  shipping  and  banking  as  well  as  the  labor 
question  and  the  welfare  of  the  Malay  population. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

The  import  trade  of  British  Malaysia  for  the  past  two  years 
reveals   a    growing    market    for    automobiles,    trucks,    bicycles 


and  all  kinds  of  motor  equipment.  Rubber  is  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  country  and  the  motor  truck  has  become  impera- 
tive in  conveying  it  from  the  wharves  to  the  stores,  as  sales  fre- 
quently stipulate  delivery  within  two  days,  which  is  impossible 
where  ox-carts  are  employed.  It  is  only  within  recent  months 
that  the  motor  truck  has  begun  to  displace  the  ox-cart  and  the 
coolie  in  transporting  rubber,  as  the  plantation  owners  have  been 
slow  to  realize  the  saving  in  time  and  cost  that  might  be  effected 
by  a  wider  use  of  the  motor  truck. 

Rubber  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  were  10,000  tons  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Rubber  decreased  in  value  from 
$0.50  per  pound  in  January,  1920,  to  $0.37  in  June  and  about 
$0.23  in  September.  At  this  latter  figure  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  rubber  growers  produced  at  a  loss.  Telegraphic  re- 
ports from  London  state  that  unless  outputs  are  restricted  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  34,000  tons  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Imports  and  exports  of  inferior  gutta  and  Para  rubber  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1920,  show 
considerable  advance  in  the  trade  of  the  colony  in  these  articles 
of  commerce.  Quantity  is  expressed  in  piculs  of  133j^  pounds 
and  value  is  given  in  United  States  currency  based  on  exchange 
at  $0.50  (normal  value  of  Straits  dollar  =  $0.5677  United  States 
currency). 

Imports 

April-June 


1919 


^^_ 


1920 


Piculs  Value 

58,217  $625,831 

545,844  27,242,926 

27,133  $613,196 

798,755  44.993.870 


Piculs  Value 

Gutia,  inferior    50.904         $440,388 

Para  rubber    527,994     21,926,465 

Ex  POSTS 

Outta,   inferior    35,134        $349,168 

Para    rubber    739,627     35,316,124 

RUBBER  PLANTATIONS  IN  BRITISH  IfALAYA 

The  following  figures  are  official  statistics  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry in  British  Malaya  so  far  as  they  refer  to  estates  of  100 
acres  and  over  in  extent. 

Dealing  first  with  the  Federated  Malay  States  statistics  to 
December  31  in  each  year,  the  following  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween 1918  and  1919: 

1918  1919 

Number  of  estates 1,126  1,221 

Acreage  in   pcssession 1,094,217  1,167,043 

Acrease   planted    672,106  736,742 

Acreage     producing 447,175  490,372 

Newly     planted 50,484  64,636 

Adding  the  above  figures  to  the  statistics  for  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Johore,  Kelantan,  Kedah  and  Trengganu,  the  totals  are 
as   follow : 

1918  1919 

Number   of  estates 1,714  1,896 

Acreage    in    possession 1,978,090  2,091,535 

Acreage    planted 1,124,243  1,236,806 

Acreage    producing 691,435  751,986 

Newly     planted 78,423  108,438 

In  1919,  the  rubber  crop  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  amount- 
ing to  73,684  tons  as  against  62,517  tons  in  1918,  and  the  figures 
for  the  whole  of  British  Malaya  over  a  period  of  ten  years  were 
as  follows : 


1910 tons  6,414 

1911 11,117 

1912 18,956 

1913 28.169 

1914 37,403 


1915 tens  51.885 

1916 67.677 

1917 82,319 

1018 92,279 

1919 106,757 


These  figures  represent  production,  not  export.  The  total 
export  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States 
alone,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Trade 
and  Ctistoms,  amounted  to  108,393  tons  in  1919  as  against  78,283 
tons  in  1918  and  79,831  tons  in  1917.     The  discrepancy  between 
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a  rubber  crop  for  the  whole  of  British  Malaya  in  1919  of  106,- 
757  tons  and  an  export  of  108,393  tons  from  the  Federated 
Malay  Slates  alone  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  holding 
back  of  part  of  the  previous  year's  crop  owing  to  the  lack  of 
shipping  facilities. 

Upon  estates  of  100  acres  and  over  in  extent  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States  there  were  234,195  laborers  employed.  The  com- 
position of  the  labor  force  for  the  rubber  estates  of  the  whole 
of  Brilish  Malaya  was  as  follows: 

F.  M.  S.  Elsewhere  Total 

Tamils    174,274  53,656  227,930 

Chinese     39,871  31,602  71,473 

M.ilavs    10,733  15,400  26,133 

Javanese     7,935  9,026  16,961 

OtherF     1,382  1,444  2,826 

Totnls    234,195  111,128  345,123 

THE  F.   M.   S.   RtrBBEH  CO. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  a  Belgian  concern  operating  in  Malaya,  shows  that  the 
company  owns  7,630  acres  of  land,  4,690.51  acres  of  which  are 
under  old  rubber,  536.56  newly  planted  and  31  acres  cleared; 
314.35  acres  are  devoted  to  buildings,  etc.,  while  the  remainder  is 
held  in  reserve.  Since  October,  1919,  the  company  has  gone  over 
to  the  alternate-daily  system  of  tapping  and  at  present  4,665j/2 
acres  are  being  tapped  on  this  system.  The  new  method  of 
tapping  has  resulted  in  decreased  yields.  The  total  crop  was 
1,588,123  pounds;  the  f.  o.  b.  costs  were  Is.  Syid.,  against  10  9/\0d. 
in  the  preceding  year.  This  difference  in  costs  was  due  to  the 
decrease  in  crop.  The  company  paid  out  total  dividends  amount- 
ing to  110  per  cent. 

CEYLON 

The  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1920,  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  exports,  one  of 
the  contributing  causes  being  the  decrease  in  exportations  of 
rubber.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  general  slump  in  the 
prices  of  rubber.  Though  in  September,  1919,  rubber  liad  reached 
a  record  price  of  1.27  rupees  Ceylon  currency  (normal  rupee 
equals  32  cents  United  States  currency),  for  best-grade  crepe, 
today's  price  is  0.067  rupee  only.  Producing  estates  have  had  to 
contend  with  increased  production  costs,  which  amount  to  as  high 
as  0.15-rupee  a  pound.  Shares  in  rubber  estates  are  dropping 
rapidly  and  in  some  cases  the  Ceylon  value  of  such  stocks  has 
already  decreased  by  50  per  cent.  The  prevalent  opinion  among 
exporters  is  that  rubber  prices  have  not  yet  reached  the  lowest 
level. 

RUBBER    AREAS    IN    CEYLON 

Estates  Over      Small  Tolil 

15  Acres       Holdings         Acres 
Acreage  in  rubber  tapping,  September  1,  1919  253,930  13,032         266,962 

Acreage  in  rubber  over  5  years  cf  age  but  not 

in  tapping,  September  1,   1919 20,752  3,552  24,304 

Acreage  in  rubber  over    1    year  and  under   5 
years  of  age  not   in  tapping,   September    1, 

1919    61,416  20,875  82.291 

Acreage  of  one-year-old  rubber 13,392  10,945  24,337 

Acreage  of  land  cleared  ready  for  planting. ..       7,132         7,132 

Totals    356,622  48,404         405,026 

On  small  holdings  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  250  and 
more  trees  to  an  acre.  The  acreage  has  been  taken  as  200  trees 
per  acre  as  some  small  holdings  have  been  thinned  out  in 
accordance  with  estate  practice. 

Of  the  areas  of  over  15  acres,  some  belonged  to  planters' 
associations  and  others  did  not.  Of  the  former  class,  the  total 
acreage  was  285,539  distributed  over  21  planting  districts  of 
which  the  most  important  are:  Galle,  23,858  acres;  Kalutara, 
52,197  acres;  Kandy,  24,885  acres;  Kegalle,  I8,966j4  acres; 
Kelani  Valley,  50,734^  acres;  Matale,  39,086  acres;  Sabara- 
gamuwa  27,973  acres.  The  total  acreage  of  estates  not  members 
of  associations  was  71,083,  distributed  over  11  districts.  The 
Katnapura  district  had  the  I-ighest  total  acreage,  19,0\7%,  but 
Kalutara  had  the  highest  acreage  in  tapping,  7,039H,  although 
its  total  was  but  7,039;/$  acres. 


THE  NETTIEJU.AND  EAST  INDIES 

The  several  things  that  are  worrying  Netherland  Indies  rubber 
producers  are ;  additional  taxes,  the  proposed  change  in  the 
labor  laws  and  the  low  price  of  rubber.  The  Netherland  Gov- 
ernment is  considering  a  proposal  to  modify  the  budget  for  1920, 
which  would  mean  an  increase  in  taxes  for  producers. 

The  International  Association  for  Rubber  Culture  in  the  Neth- 
erland East  Indies  has  protested,  pointing  out  that  the  taxation 
policy  will  frighten  away  needed  foreign  capital.  In  fact,  not 
long  ago  a  foreign  concern  was  ready  to  invest  50  million  guilders 
in  rubber  plantations  on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  but  it  backed 
out  chiefly  because  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies'  fiscal  and 
general  policy. 

The  proposed  measures  abolish  the  so-called  "penal  sanction" 
in  the  laws  pertaining  to  coolie  labor,  by  which  "penal  sanction"  ' 
a  coolie  is  bound  over  to  an  estate  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  the  employer  has  the  right  to  force  the  coolie  to  fulfil  such 
a  contract  and  punish  him  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  The  measures 
under  consideration  would  be  severe  on  Sumatra  which  has 
vast  undeveloped  areas  of  valuable  land  and  a  proportionately 
small  indigenous  population.  Up  to  the  present  the  opening  up 
of  the  island  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  large  numbers 
of  indentured  Javanese  held  to  their  work  by  the  "penalties." 
The  uncertainty  of  the  present  conditions  is  having  a  bad  influence 
on  private  enterprises.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  government 
allow  Palembang,  Benkoelen  and  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  8  years 
and  Tapanoeli,  Atjeh,  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  Riouw  and  Djamhi 
at  least  another  13  years  of  this  "penal  sanction." 

The  extent  of  European  and  American  enterprise  in  Sumatra 
and  particularly  Deli,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  while 
exports  of  rubber  in  1914  were  about  6,500,000  kilos,  this  rose  to 
32,120,000  kilos  in  1919,  and  the  estiinated  output  for  1920  is 
about  42,000,000  kilos. 

NEW  ESTATES 

It  is  reported  that  the  Anglo-Dutch  Plantations  of  Java,  which 
received  the  sum  of  17  million  gilders  from  the  Netherland 
East  Indian  Government  for  their  privileged  freehold  property, 
have  invested  a  portion  of  this  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
200,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Sumatra  Land  Syndicate. 

E.  N.  Cummins,  manager  of  the  Sungei  Renching  Rubber  Co., 
is  said  to  be  in  Sumatra  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  reporting  on  the  newly  acquired  land  which,  it  appears, 
will  be  mainly  planted  to  rubber.  Only  a  part  of  the  leasehold 
rights  over  the  200,000  acres  has  as  yet  been  granted  by  the 
government.  The  value  of  these  rights  is  estimated  at  fl.  10  per 
acre.  The  estates  are  situated  in  Bencarlen,  Palembang  and  along 
the  West  Coast,  of  Sumatra.  The  shares  of  the  Sumatra  Land 
Syndicate  are  held  by  Mr.  Hammond,  manager  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  Plantations. 

CENTRAL    RtlBBER    EXPERIMENT    STATION 

The  new  building  for  the  Central  Rubber  Experiment  Station, 
Buitenzorg,  was  recently  opened.  A  number  of  officials  and 
planters  were  present  at  the  opening.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  experiment  station  was  temporarily  housed  in  the  former 
foreigners'  laboratorium  in  the  botanical  garden.  The  labora- 
torium  soon  became  too  small  for  the  constantly  growing  activi- 
ties of  the  station  which  now  has  a  fine  building  of  its  own. 

Dr.  van  Leeuwen,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Buitenzorg,  Java,  is  shortly  to  visit  Malaya,  Siam,  Saigon,  Japan, 
Honolulu  and  Manila  in  order  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  the 
Buitenzorg  institutions  with  similar  foreign  institutions  and  to 
study  the  progress  of  botany  and  zoology  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned. 

RUBBER    AREAS 

Official  statistics  for  1919,  regarding  the  areas  devoted  to 
different    crops,    show    that    in    Java   and    Madura,   463    rubber 
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estates  together  have  a  planted  area  of  88,124  hectares  (hectare 
equals  2>1  acres),  of  which  59,613  acres  are  producing;  the 
outside  possessions  gave  figures  of  351  rubber  estates  with  a 
planted  area  of  174,712  hectares,  of  which  109,017  hectares  are 
producing.  This  shows  a  total  of  814  estates  having  a  planted 
area  of  262,836  hectares  of  which  168,630  hectares  arc  producing. 

THE  NZTEERLAND  GOVERNMENT  RUBBER  PLANTATION 

The  Forestry  Service  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  rubber- 
producing  plants.  In  1886  the  first  experiments  were  made  with 
Ficus  clastica,  which  is  indigenous  to  Java,  while  in  1900  the 
cultivation  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  was  begun.  Castilloa,  Manihot 
and  Funtitmia  also  received  the  necessary  attention,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  these  was  not  continued  after  it  was  discovered  that  it 
could  lead  to  no  success  in  Java. 

In  1910  the  plantings  of  Ficus  and  Hevea  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  separate 
rubber  plantations,  and  in  1919  tliese  were  established  apart  from 
the  Forestry  Service.  From  the  beginning  only  Hevea  was 
planted,  for  the  reason  that  Ficus,  through  its  small  produc- 
tion, had  not  turned  out  to  be  profitable.  The  planting  of  the 
latter,  therefore,  was  gradually  diminished.  The  industry  now 
consists  of  14  rubber  plantations. 

GUTTA   PERCHA 

Exports  of  gutta  percha  from  Padang,  Sumatra,  during  July, 
1920,  were  292  piculs  (picul  =  133  1/3  pounds).  For  the  seven 
months  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1920,  the  amount  was  5,903 
piculs,  against  2,517  piculs  for  the  corresponding  period  during 
1919. 


JAVA   STATISTICS 
Imports  or  Automobile  Tires  I.sto  Java 


August 


From  Great  Britain number 

France    

Italy    

United  States   

Singapore    

Japan     

Australia        1 

Flsewhere      i 


1919 

140 

1,382 

"siasi 

1,358 
8,967 

1,179 


1920 
916 

3,665 
440 

7,212 
474 

4.835 

1,749 


Eight  Months 
Ended  August 

1919  1920 

4.270  7.246 

33,216  16,560 

1,991  8,077 

35,952  47.710 

4,738  5.867 

64.307  38.594 

5.065  9,799 


Totals    18,277 


19,291         149,539 


133,853 


Imports  of  Bicycle  Tires   Into  J.ua 


August 


^ 


Eight  Months 
Ended  August 


1919 

From  Holland     number     

Great    Britain    

United   States    

Singapore    350 

Japan    20,521 

Elsewhere    

Totals    20.871 


1920 

4,182 
590 

1.002 

410 

33,946 

3,000 


1919 

948 

441 

3,276 

1.625 

85.877 

14.210 


1920 

15.966 

2.287 

4,074 

11,726 

340.108 

9,824 


43.130         106,377         383,985 


BRITISH    NORTH    BORNEO 

The  British  North  Borneo  (Chartered)  Co.  has  increased  its 
area  under  cultivation  from  40,986  acres  to  47,739  acres  and  the 
amount  of  rubber  exported  was  3,(XX),(XX)  pounds. 

In  June,  1920,  579,009  pounds  of  plantation  rubber  were  shipped 
from  North  Borneo.  Exports  for  the  first  half  of  1920  were : 
4,436,119  pounds,  as  against  4,158,979  pounds  in  the  first  half 
of  1919. 


The   Bolivian   Rubber   Industry' 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  of  Bolivia,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  republic,  is  centered  in  the  Amazonian 
region  and  dates  from  the  eighties,  although  the  first  rubber 
was  taken  out  along  the  Mamore  in  1864.  The  years  1909  to  1911 
were  golden  years  for  the  Bolivian  rubber  industry,  as  during 
that  period  rubber  reached  the  maximum  price  of  $2.92  per  pound. 
In  1917  the  East  Indian  plantations  began  bearing  and  Amazonian 
rubber  took  second  place  in  the  world's  markets,  as  far  as  quantity 
was  concerned. 

CHIEF  RUBBEJl  PRODUCING  DISTRICTS 

Rubber  is  found  in  the  four  northernmost  departments  of 
Bolivia — El  Beni,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  also 
in  the  territory  of  Colonias,  which  has  become  the  most  pro- 
ductive rubber  region  in  the  republic.  Rubber  trees  are  found 
in  large  numbers  along  all  its  rivers,  including  the  Acre,  Abuna, 
Orton,  Madre  de  Dios,  and  their  tributaries.  The  Beni  district 
has  steadily  declined  as  its  stock  of  trees  has  been  worked  out. 
Most  of  the  gomales  or  rubber  tree  areas  of  this  district  are  along 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Beni  and  the  Mamore,  in  the  Province 
of  Vaca  Diez ;  there  are  also  important  fields  in  the  Itenez  basin. 
San  Ignacio  and  Concepcion  are  the  chief  centers  of  the  rubber 
business  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  producing  districts  lying  mostly  be- 
tween the  San  Miguel  and  the  Paraguay  rivers.  The  province 
of  Caupolican  is  the  center  of  the  rubber  industry  of  La  Paz, 
while  the  comparatively  unimportant  gomales  of  Cochabamba  are 
situated  in  the  basins  of  the  Chapare  and  the  D'Orbigny. 

RUBBER  PRODUCING  TREES 
Para  fine,  the  highest  grade  of  Amazonian  rubber,  is  derived 
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from  Hevea  brasiliensis,  a  tree  that  grows  from  90  to  120  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  that  often  exceeds  three  feet  at  the  base. 
The  caucho  tree,  Castilloa  ulei,  yields  the  inferior  grade  of 
rubber  sold  as  caucho,  while  the  rubber  known  as  Ceara  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  manigoba  tree,  Manihot  glasiovii.  The  caucho 
tree  is  generally  cut  down  in  order  to  obtain  the  latex,  while  the 
other  varieties  yield  to  tapping.  Wild  rubber  trees  do  not  exist  in 
groves  but  are  scattered  through  the  forest.  The  areas  along 
the  rivers  where  they  occur  seldom  extend  inland  more  than  10 
or  12  miles. 

LEGISLATION 

Bolivian  legislation  fixed  the  unit  of  rubber  concessions  as  the 
estrada  of  150  trees,  with  a  limit  of  500  estradas  to  individuals 
and  1,(X)0  to  legally  constituted  companies.  This  gave  rise  to 
such  great  abuses  because  of  the  scattered  location  of  the  trees 
that  in  1905  a  law  was  passed  declaring  the  hectare  (2.471  acres) 
the  unit  of  land  measurement,  75  hectares  being  allowed  for  each 
estrada  by  a  law  passed  in  1917.  Practically  all  the  rubber- 
bearing  lands  of  Bolivia  are  now  included  in  grants  to  which  the 
titles  have  been  perfected  or  which  are  the  subject  of  negotiations 
with  the  government.  However,  many  holders  of  rubber  lands 
have  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws,  conse- 
quently the  government  anticipates  that  on  December  31,  1920 
(the  limit  allowed  by  the  law  of  October  31,  1917),  it  will  have 
been  required  to  reassume  large  tracts  of  land  now  occupied  by 
the  rubber  companies. 

IMPORTANT  RUBBER  INTERESTS 

According  to  the  report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Schurz,  the 
most  important  of  the  rubber  interests  operating  in  Bolivia  in- 
clude the  following: 
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Suarez  Hermanos,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Bolivian  rub- 
ber companies,  has  its  home  offices  in  London  and  also  has  a  re- 
ceiving and  forwarding  station  at  Para.  The  Bolivian  headquar- 
ters of  the  Suarez  interests  are  located  at  Cachuela  Esperanza, 
a  short  distance  above  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Beni,  at  which  point 
are  large  stores  and  warehouses.  The  rubber  fields  extend  along 
the  Beni  to  Riberalta  and  up  the  Madre  de  Dios  to  the  Peruvian 
frontier.  In  addition  the  company  has  nearly  2,000,000  hectares 
on  the  Orton  and  its  tributaries,  besides  large  properties  on  the 
Acre  and  the  Abuna.  Altogether  it  possesses  nearly  10,000,000 
hectares.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  rubber  sent  through  Villa 
Bella  is  consigned  by  it.  The  total  resources  of  this  firm  are  said 
to  aggregate  about  50,000,000  bolivianos. 

The  German  firm  of  Alfredo  W.  Barber  &  Co.  has  its  central 
office  in  Cochabamba,  with  branches  in  Trinidad,  Guayaramerin, 
and  at  several  points  in  the  Itenez  country,  where  it  possesses 
large  gomales.  It  also  has  properties  in  the  Abuna  and  Mamore 
districts. 

A  long-established  German  company,  Zeller,  Villinger  &  Co., 
has  rubber  properties  scattered  from  the  Beni  country  to  the  upper 
Itenez  region.  It  has  houses  at  Riberalta,  Guayaramerin,  Baures, 
and  Magdalena  (Itenez),  Santa  Cruz,  Trinidad,  and  Puerto 
Suarez  (Rio  Paraguay). 

Brailard  &  Co.,  a  French  company,  with  headquarters  at  Ri- 
beralta, owns  gomales  in  the  Beni  and  along  some  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Territory  of  Colonias. 

Another  French  company,  known  as  Societe  Picollet,  was 
founded  in  1910  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000  francs  (1  franc  =  19.3 
cents  normal  exchange),  which  has  been  increased  to  about  3,- 
500,000  francs.  The  center  of  operations  of  this  firm  is  in  the 
Abuna  district,  with  a  trading  house  at  Manoa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Abuna. 

The  trading  house  of  Guillermo  Demmer  is  located  at  Riberalta 
and  owns  gomales  in  northern  Colonias. 

The  Sociedad  Comercial  Matto  Grosso  y  Bolivia,  which  is  the 
German  firm  of  Stoffen,  Schuack,  Miiller  &  Co.,  has  trading  sta- 
tions at  Guayaramerin,  Santa  Cruz,  Puerto  Suarez,  Corumba 
(Brazil),  and  at  certain  points  in  the  Itenez  region.  Most  of  its 
rubber  properties  are  situated  in  the  Itenez. 

Still  another  German  firm,  Komarek  &  Bruckner,  owns  gomales 
in  the  Itenez  and  trading  houses  at  Magdalena  and  Baures. 

The  rubber  lands  of  the  English  Anglo-Bolivian  Rubber  Estates 
(Limited)  are  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Blanco,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz.  Its  chief  center 
of  operations  is  Concepcion,  in  the  Province  of  Velasco.  It 
formerly  took  out  most  of  its  rubber  through  Puerto  Suarez  and 
the  Rio  Paraguay,  but  recently  closed  the  former  post. 

The  Bolivian,  Nicanor  G.  Salvatierra,  has  large  gomales  in  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  Abuna,  and  Beni. 

Besides  these  interests,  there  are  scores  of  others  with  rubber 
estates,  some  of  them  aggregating  over  200,000  hectares  of  land. 

METHODS  OF  GATHERING 

The  methods  of  gathering  the  rubber  used  by  the  Bolivian 
seringueiro  (extractor  and  coagulator)  have  become  too  familiar 
to  the  reading  public  to  need  further  explanation  in  these  columns. 
Daily  tapping  is  generally  practised  and  either  hatchet  or  knife 
is  used.  The  herring-bone  system  in  which  the  knife  is  used  is 
generally  believed  to  be  better  for  the  tree  than  the  deep  incision 
made  when  using  the  hatchet.  The  chief  trouble  in  the  rubber 
country  has  sprung  from  labor  questions.  There  has  been  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  rubber  gatherers 
in  the  past  few  years,  though  they  have  suffered  from  the  rise 
in  prices  of  necessities. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RUBBER 

On  the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of  rubber  at  Manaos  or  Para, 
a  bolacha  or  sample  ball  is  cut  through  several  layers  with  a  knife 


for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  lot.  Although  the  rubber  is 
generally  shipped  as  of  two  classes,  fine  or  ordinary,  there  are 
eight  classes  in  this  preliminary  inspection,  namely ;  fina,  fina 
fraca,  entrefina,  entre-fina-fraca,  sernamby  en  rama,  sernamby 
virgen,  sernamby  de  caucho,  and  caucho.  The  rubber  known  as 
fine  hard  Para  is  the  prime  product  of  the  latex  of  the  Hevea 
tree.  Sernamby  is  second-quality  rubber,  although  a  product  of 
the  Hevea,  as  it  contains  impurities  which  decrease  its  value.  It 
is  sometimes  made  of  the  residue  after  the  preparation  of  the 
fine  Para,  or  if  rain  has  fallen  in  the  cups  with  the  latex  the 
product  will  be  classified  as  sernamby.  Caucho  is  the  product 
of  the  caucho  tree  and  is  an  altogether  lower  grade  of  rubber. 

PLANTATION  COMPETITION 

The  rapid  development  of  the  East  Indian  plantations  has  seri- 
ously threatened  the  Amazonian  rubber  industry,  which  includes, 
of  course,  that  of  Bolivia,  but  the  South  American  rubber  in- 
terests have  done  little  to  meet  it,  only  a  few  prominent  rubber 
growers  having  planted  trees  to  replace  the  gradually  disappear- 
ing wild  growth.  Owing  to  their  more  economical  methods  the 
plantations  have  rapidly  gained  control  of  the  world  rubber  mar- 
ket ;  since  1912  the  price  per  pound  of  plantation  rubber  has  been 
consistently  a  little  lower  than  that  of  fine  hard  Par4. 

EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  Bolivia  in  1918  were  2,860,509 
kilos  (1  kilo  :=  2.2  pounds)  of  fine  valued  at  8,272,579  bolivianos 
(1  boliviano  —  $0,389),  and  1,427,005  kilos  of  ordinary,  valued 
2,765,463  bolivianos.  In  1911,  rubber  exports  constituted  22.89 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Bolivia,  while  in 
1918  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  6.04. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  buyer 
of  Bolivian  rubber  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  percentage  taken  by  the  chief  countries  of  destination  since 
1912: 

Countries          1912  1913  1914  1915  1916            1917           1918 

Per  Per           Per  Per  Per  Per           Per 

Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent          Cent         Cent 

United     States..       2.30         3.7           9.4  91.7  91.45         83.98         84.22 

Germany    30.2  17.8  10.75  .3         

Belgium    12.5           8.9           3.5  

France    9.5  18.15  12.9  1.4  2.27           6.81           7.15 

Great  Britain   . .     45.5  50.9  63.45  6.6  4.08           6.52           3.53 

MAPS 

Maps  which  show  the  location  and  extent  of  all  rubber  prop- 
erties in  Bolivia  are  in  possession  of  the  Latin-American  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  loan  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  this  source  by  persons  or  companies  interested 
in  the  subject. 


BALATA    IN    SURINAM 

Recently,  subscriptions  for  balata  territory  by  auction  took  place 
for  the  first  time  in  Surinam.  There  was  no  demand  for  these 
territories  at  the  usual  concession  duty  of  4J4  Dutch  cents  per 
hectare.  Only  two  firms  bid,  the  Kersten  concern  offering  0.6- 
cent  per  hectare,  and  H.  G.  Bauer,  whose  bid  was  0.5-cent. 

The  Kersten  concern  got  the  territories  which  are  situated 
between  the  Coesewyne  and  the  Saramacca  and  have  an  area  of 
154,300  hectares. 

During  the  four  months  ended  April,  1920,  the  exports  of 
balata  from  this  colony  amounted  to  107,324  kilograms,  as  against 
113,417  kilograms  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  This 
shows  a  decrease  of  6,093  kilograms.  The  rubber  exports  during 
the  same  period  in  1920  totaled  1,361  kilograms. 


Imports  of  india  rubber  and  cutta  percha  into  the  Serb- 
Crote-Slovene  State  during  1919  were  759,031  kilos  (1  kilo 
equals  2.2  pounds),  valued  at  48,265,630  dinars.  The  par  value 
of  the  dinar  is  $0,193  United  States  currency. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


K' 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

GRANTED  NOVEMBEB  2,    1980 

JS7.286  Pressure  gage  and  tire  valve.  H.  Gosstrom,  assignor 
of  one-twelfth  to  H.  Gosstrom.  one-cightecnth  to  J.  E.  Ooss- 
troTO,  one-eighteenth  to  S.  Gosstrom,  and  onc-cightcenth  to  E. 
Gosstrom — all  of  Chicago,   111. 

1,357,378  Storage  battery  separator  and  process  of  manufacture.  H.  L. 
Beyer,  as.signor  to  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Trcn* 
trn.  N.  ). 

1.357,601  Apparatus  for  administering  anesthetics.  W.  P.  Walter,  as- 
signor by  mesne  assignments  to  Safety  Anaesthesia  Appa 
ratus   Concern — both   of   Chicago,   111. 

1.357,633  Tire  charging  tube  and  tester.  D.  D.  Getman,  White  Butte, 
S.  D. 

1,357,701     Hose.     H.  V.  Gcodall.  Aldan.  Pa. 

1.357.909  Rubber   hoof  pad.     M.   M.    Sherwood,   Scranton,   Pa. 

GRANTED  NOVEMBER  9,  1920 

1,357,982  Chemical  fire  apparatus  with  fire  hose,  chemical  tank,  chemical 
hose,  etc.  A.  B.  House,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  Interna- 
tional  Motor   Co.,   New    York — both   in    N.    Y. 

1,358,133  Rubberized,  woolen-lined  cover  for  hot-water  bottles.  D.  S. 
Appiegate,   Chicago,    111. 

1,358,195  Washing  brush  with  rubber  rollers  to  regulate  pressure.  A. 
Gabryszck,    Detroit,    Mich, 

1,358,279     Gun  wad.     W.  G.   Bond.  Wilmington.  Del. 

1,358.285     Fountain  pen.     E.  J.  Casper,  New  Y'ork  City. 

1,358,308     Resilient   wheel   tire.     G.    E.   Gilmore,   Cleveland,   O. 

1,358,410     Cushion    tire.      E.    E.    Bull,   Whitwell,   Tenn. 

1,358,511  Fountain  pen  clip  and  cap.  C.  W.  Bowman,  assignor  to  Eagle 
Pencil  Co. — both  of  New  York  City. 

1.358.523  Fountain  toothbrush.     J.  T.   Cook,  Astoria,  Ore. 

1.358.524  Device  for  automatically  inflating  pneumatic  tires.     J.  C.  Cooper, 

Hempstead.  Tex. 
1,358,566     Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.     W.  A.  Michero,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
1. 358.568     Rubber  eraser  attachment  for  pencil.     H.  Moore.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
1,358,576     Rubber    composition     separator     for    storage     batteries.       H.    T. 

Roberg,  Castana,  la. 
1,358,598     Cushioned  metal  French  heel.     C.  Weis,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
1,358,633     Hose  mender.      F.   Hachmann,   St,   Louis,  assignor  of  one-eighth 

to  I>.  M.  Hutchinson,  Ferguson — both  in  Mo. 

1.358.649  Dust    cap    for    valve    stems.      M.    F.    Patton.    Tuscaloosa,    Ala., 

assignor  to  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

GRANTED  NOVEMBER  16,   1920 

1,358,711     Collapsible  tire  rim.     C.  B.  Deeds,  Savanna,  111. 

1,358,733     Bath  device.     A.  F.   Heine,  Quincy,  111. 

1,358,753     Elastic  shoelace.     B,  F.  Killam  and  S.  Schlesinger,  Jr. — both  of 

Denver,  Colo. 
1,358,775     Infant's  garment  supporter.     A.  Oberg,  Chicago,  111. 
1,358,803     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     W.  S.  Watson,  Cleveland,  O. 
1,358,852     Raincoat.     F.  W.  Howard,  New  Y'ork  City. 
1,358,923     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     G.  G.  Barry,  Chicago,  III. 
1,358,962     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  W.  McEIvain,  Springfield.  HI. 
1,359,073     Respirator.      F.   W.  and  W.   G.   King,   New  York  City,  assignors 

to  Julius  King  Optical  Co.,  a  corporation  of  New  York. 
1.359,112     Elastic    fabric.      M.    W.    Schloss,    New    York    City,    assignor    to 

Treo  Co.,  a  corporation  of  New  York. 
1,359,267     Life  preserver.     A.   Mossovitz,   Baltimore,   Md. 

GRANTED  NOVEMBER  28,  1920 

1.359,573     Abdominal    supporter.      S.    G.    Brennan,    Highland    Park,    Mich. 

1.359.650  Shaving  brush  holder  of  rubber.     L.  A.  Amis,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
1,359,672     Hose   supporter.      R.   J.    Cavalier,   Oswego,    N.    Y. 

1.359.689  Balloon    and    parachute.      J.    R.    Gammeter,   Akron,    O.,   assignor 

to   The    B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.,   New   York   City. 

1.359.690  Hard     rubber     fountain     brush.       C.     A.     Garvey,     Clayton,     Mo. 

(See    Thk    India    Rubber    World,    December    1,    1920,    page 

184.) 
1,359,717     Finger   protector.     L.   J.   McCarthy,   assignor  to   Sears,  Roebuck 

&  Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111. 
1,359,805     Rubber-heel    retaining    device.      T.    L.    HoUingsworth,    assignor 

to  The   Fay  Rubber  Products  Co. — both   of  Elyria,  O. 
1,359,835     Metal    platform.      F.    I.    Pease,    Akron,    O.,    assignor    to    The 

B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    New    York    City. 
1,359,838     Air   cushion    device.      M.    Petterson,    Long   Beach,   Calif. 
1,359,880     Self  filling   fountain   pen.      C.   Dunn,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

1.359.910  Elastic  mailed  sleeve   for   tires.     J.   Nowakowski,   Detroit,   Mich. 
1,359,985     Bathing    apparatus.      S.    D.    Gromer,    Tucson,   Ariz. 

1,359,999  Waterproof  coat  with  inner  rubber  tubes  downward  from 
baCK    collar    edge.      L.    McEvoy,    Chicago,    III. 

1,360,024  Water-containing  vessel  for  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  elastic  socket  member  at  mouth  to  prevent  escape  of 
water  around  stems  of  fruit,  vegetables,  etc..  Luis  Robichon, 
Mendoza,    Argentina. 

GRANTED  NOVEMBER  30,   1920 

1,360,292     Toothbrush    with    secondary    rubber    brush    at    end    of    handle. 

G.   E.  Hartraan.  Camden.   N.  J. 
1,360,330     Device    for    detecting    and    locating   subaqueous    sounds.      A.    F. 

Sykes,    New    Barnet,    and    J.    T.    MacGregor-Morris,    Hamp- 

stead,    London — both    in    England. 
1,360,588     Hose   coupling.     W.    E.    Sanderson,   Los   Angeles.   Calif. 
1,360,647     Fountain    pen.      C.    R.    Keeran,    assignor    by    me^ne    assignments 

to   Autopoint   Pencil   Co. — both   of  Chicago,    III. 
1,360.715     Waterproof  coat.     B.   A.   Bittan,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
1.360.811     Cushion    h<'el    with    inserted    diagonal     calks.        L.    Stein,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
1,360,893     Nipple   and    washer   for   feeding  bottle.      J.    T.    Cowie,   Nanaimo, 

B.    C,    Canada. 
1,360,907     Rubber   tire    having    recessed    rubber    tread    vulcanized   to    metal 

ba.se.      P.   J.    Ernenwein,    New   York   City. 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

GRANIXD   NOVEMBER  2,    1920 

205,217     Rubber    tire    having    sj-aced    closed   air    cella.      J.    C.    Anderson, 

Washington.  D.  C.  U.  S.  A. 
205,325     Parachute   fastener.     The   E.   R.  Cahhrop's  Aerial  Patents,  Lim- 

itcd.  assignee  of  E.  R.  Calthrop — both  of  London,  Middlesex, 

England. 

GRANTED   NOVEMBER   9.    1920 

20S.396     Resilient  tire.      V.   L.   Buchman,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  U,   S.  A. 

205.409  Tire  rim   for  automobiles.     T.  W.   Cottello,   San  Francisco,  Cali- 

fornia, U.   S.   A. 

205.410  Tire  rim  for  auto  trucks.     T,  W.  Costello.  San  Francisco,  Cali- 

fornia, U.  S.  A. 

205,414  Air  hose  stand.  B.  J.  Daly,  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.,  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate  of  L.  J.   Monahan,  deceased. 

205,424  Automobile  wheel  Cf.nibining  wheel  having  solid  tire  with  aux- 
iliary ore  having  pneumatic  tire.  Oscar  Englebert,  Liege, 
Belgium, 

205.539  Tire  bead.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  assignee  of  T. 
Midgley,  Hampden — both  in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED    NOVEMBER    16,    1920 

Low-pressure  alarm  for  pneumatic  tires.  W.  A.  Harris,  Green- 
ville,  South  Carolina,   U.  S.  A. 

Cushion   tire.      C.   Warwick,  Vancouver,  B.   C. 

Bathing  hat.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal.  One.,  assignee  of  J.  T.  Brogden,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  IT.  S.  A. 

Rubber  hose.  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  assignee  of  C. 
J.  Otto— both  of  Toronto.  Ont. 

GRANTED  NOVEMBER  28.  1920 

Collapsible  nursing  bottle  with  integrally  formed  nipple.  W.  E, 
Goddard,   Watertown,    Wisconsin,  U.   S.   A. 

Respirator  mask.     F,  L.  Miller,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 

Nipple  for  nursing  bottle.  M.  H.  McMann,  New  York  City. 
U.   S.   A. 

Vaginal  douche  r>f  hard  and  soft  rubber  tubing  with  faucet  cap. 
E.  F.  Ristine,  Lexington,  assignor  of  ten  per  cent  each  to 
B.  Oark.  St.  Louis,  and  C.  F.  Ristine  and  C,  Lyons,  both  of 
Lexington,  and  nine  per  cent  to  S.  L.  Ristine,  Lexington — 
all   in   Missouri.   U.   S,   A. 

GRANTED  NOVEMBER   SO.    1920 

Swimming  glove.     A,  Gravel,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Reinforced   shoe  heel.     T.   Hand,   Orlando.   Florida,  U.   S.   A. 

Shoe  heel  protector  with  rubber  wearing  lift.  O.  W.  Peters, 
^  I^s  Angeles,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

High  mbber  boot  having  lacing  portion  for  adjustment  at  instep 
and  ankle.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Que.,  a.<!signee  of  C.  W.  Hubbell,  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut,  IT.   S.   A. 
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205,889 

205,974 
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206,041 
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147,364 

147,392 
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147,419 
147,420 

147,521 
147,656 
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147,993 
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148,017 
148,020 

148,048 
148,164 

148.192 
148.220 

148,234 
148.244 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  6,  1920 

Detachable  rim  for  tires.  R.  F.  Roberts,  Westcroft,  WarUaft- 
ham,  Surrey. 

Detachable    rim    for   tires.      E.    Oliver,    Daytona,    Fla.,   U.   S.    A. 

Apparatus  for  flexing  book  leaves,  having  rollers  covered  with 
vulcanized  rubber,  etc.  T.  H.  Poynder,  3  Gun  street,  Read- 
ing,  Berkshire. 

Urethral  syringe  and  irrigator.  E.  von  Krohn  (n^e  Richter), 
19  Lutherstrasse,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Submarine  signaling  apparatus  having  sound  tube  insulated  by 
supporting  it  on  rubber  rings.  A.  Behm,  31  Hardenberg- 
strasse,  Kiel,  Germany.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Golf-ball  marker.     J.   D.   Lyon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,   U.   S.  A. 

Marine  life-saving  device  of  waterproof  canvas,  etc..  stretched 
over  a  collapsible  metal  framework.  J.  G.  M.  Poterin  du 
Motelj   64   rue   de   Saussune,   Paris.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Pneumatic  tires  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  overheating.  J. 
Marc.  8  rue  de  Heldcr.  Paris..    (Not  yet  accepted.) 

PUBLISHED   OCTOBER   13,   1920 

Rubber  stamp.     J.   Pritzke,   19  Turkenstrasse,  Berlin.      (Not  yet 

accepted.) 
Parachute.     E.    R.    Calthrop,   Eldon    Street  House,   Eldon  street, 

London. 
Solid    tire    with    gable-like    section.      E.    B.    Killen,    27    Queen 

Victoria  street.   London. 
Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.     Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent  street* 

Westminster    and  W.  C.  J.  Schlie,  Alma  street,  Coventry. 
Combined  metal  shank  and  heel-piece,  the  latter  adapted  to  hold 

revoluble    rubber    heel    pad.      J,    Hesketb,    30    Orleans    Road, 

Old   Swan,  Liverpool. 
Table    football    played    with    miniature    hollow    rubber    footbalL 

W.  C.  S.  D.  Ford,  278  Upland  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London. 
Artificial    teeth    replaceable    permanently    on    vulcanite    dentur* 

without    revulcanization.      S.    Myerson,    129    Columbia    Road, 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.   S.   A.   (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Gas  respirator.     H.   Guillemard,   France.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Tire     with     rim     enclosing     air-tube    and    band    covering    tread. 

Soci^t^   Anonyme   du    Pneu    Econcmique,    42    rue    de    BeflFroi, 

Brussels.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Spring  wheel  with  rubber  inserted  in   melted  state.     J.   P.   Bern, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  U-  S.  A, 
Tire    with    rim    enclosing    airtube.      H.    de    Hooydonck,    aveaut 

Edouard  VII,   Biarritz,   France.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 


Chemical  Patents  will  he  found  on  pafM  S6S,  IM.  Machinery   Patents    on   pafe*   Wl,    2S8. 
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330,926 


PUBLISHED   OCTOBEE  20,    1920 

Wheel  tire  reinforced  by  rawhide  layer  between  fabric  layers. 
L.  Loeb,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Spring  wheel  with  rubber  tread.  E.  F.  Erickson,  159  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet  ac- 
cepted.) 

Spring  wheel  with  rubber  tread.  E.  F.  Erickson,  159  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet  ac- 
cepted.) 

Wheel  with  detachable  rim  for  tires.  Baker  Wheel  St  Rim  Co., 
assignees  of  E.  K.  Baker — both  of  140  South  Dearborn 
street,   Chicago,    III.,    U.    S.   A. 

Tire  valve.     T.  A.  Low,  Renfrew,  Ontario,  Can. 

Reinforced  rubber  heel.  W.  D.  Bing,  Northampton  House, 
Albion  Road,  St.  Peters-inThanet,  Kent. 

PUBLISHED   OCTOBER  27.    1920 

Tire  puncture  patch.  A.  Thiele,  99  Potsdamerstrasse,  Berlin, 
assignee  of  E.  Thiele  (nee  Muhleise),  15  Beaumontstrasse, 
Magdeburg,  Germany.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Metal  reinforced  detachable  rubber  heel.  V.  B.  Greco,  1126 
Franklin  street,  and  W.  F.  Baura,  84  West  11th  street — both 
in  Waterloo,  la.,  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Device  for  cleaning  and  repairing  drain-pipes  consisting  of  one 
large  central  and  two  smaller  end  rubber  disks  clamped 
between  metal  plates  connected  by  rods.  J.  Moakes,  17 
Brindley    street,    Paddington,    London. 

Waterproof  suit  for  aviators'  wear.  W.  Peterson,  34  Arlington 
street,   Newark,   New  Jersey,   U.   S.  A. 

Replaceable  rubber-covered  button  for  garter.',  suspenders,  etc. 
J.  Pollard,  Rose  Collage,  Killiney,  County  Dublin. 

Revoluble  rubber  heel.  J.  T.  McNay,  62  Northumberland  Road, 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

Urethral  syringe.  Becton,  Dickenson  &  Co.,  Rutherford,  New 
Tersey.  U.  S.  A.,  assignees  of  G.  J.  Duggan, 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH   DATES   OF  ISSUE 

(October  28,  1919.)     Automatic  tube  connection. 

Herth.Tstrasse   23,   Essen. 
(April  24,   1920.)     Hygienic  nipple  for  nursing  bottle. 

Gumberstrasse  81,  Diisseldorf-Eller. 


W.  Baumeister, 
P.  Elzer, 


N 


TRADE  MARKS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

SERIAL   NTTMBERS    PUBLISHED    SEPTEMBER   28,    1920* 

O.  106,414  The  word  Kno-Bind — garters.  D.  M.  Worth,  Bucyrus,  O. 
124,429  Representation  of  an  alligator  bearing  an  alHgator-skin 
hand-bag  in  his  mouth  and  having  the  word  Alligator  on 
his  side — tire  patches.     Alligator  Grip  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

124,964  Representation  of  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  wreath  enclosing 
the  initials  W.  S. — rubber  and  fabric  tires,  tubes,  tire  boots 
and  patches.     Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

127,350  The  word  Mep.lin — rubber  tires  and  tubes.  The  Batavia  Rubber 
Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

128,105  Representation  of  a  cross-section  of  a  tire  surrounding  the  letters 
O'N — solid  and  pneumatic  tires  of  rubber  and  rubber  rein- 
forced with  fabric,  and  rubber  inner  tubes.  The  Owen  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co..   Cleveland.  O. 

131,953  The  word  Antelope — rubber  hose  reinforced  with  fabric.  The 
B.  F.  Gondnch  Co.,  New  York  City. 

131,957  The  word  Dirubco — rubber  hose  and  belting  reinforced  with 
fabric.    The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City. 

1 3 1 ,960  The  word  Elk — rubber  hose  reinforced  with  fabric  and  pump- 
valves  wholly  or  partly  rubber.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

131,962  The  word  Lynx — belts  of  fabric  combined  with  rubber.  The 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,   New    York   City. 

132,017  Representation  of  a  tire  through  which  is  thrust  an  arm  and 
hand  wearing  a  rubber  glove  and  holding  an  instrument — 
rubber  goods  and  sundries  for  hospitals,  dentists,  druggists, 
surgeons,    etc.      The    Miller    Rubber    Co.,   Akron.   O. 

133,552  Conventionalized  representation  of  a  tire  enclosing  a  shield 
against  which  is  silhouetted  a  castle — pneumatic  tires  and 
tubes.     New  Castle  Rubber  Co-.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

135,776  The  words  Mono  and  Twin  separated  by  the  words  Trade 
Mark — solid  rubber  tires.  The  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New 
York  City.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  1.  1920, 
page   661. J 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  5,   1920* 

127,723  The  word  Kleinert's — rubber  or  rubberized  material,  sponge- 
bags,  nurrery-bags,  bathing-suit  bags  and  diaper-bags,  and 
rubber  tourist-cases.  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

127,727  Representation  of  a  Maltese  cross  bearing  the  word  Kleinert 
suspended  by  a  ring  from  a  ribbon  bearing  the  words  The 
Best — rubber  or  rubberized  niateriaf,  sponge,  nursery,  bathing- 
suit,  and  diaper  hags,  and  rubber  tourist  cases.  The  I.  B. 
Kleinert    Rubber    Co..   New   York   City. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  80.   1920* 

131,859  Representation  of  head  of  a  rhinoceros  above  the  word  Rhino — 
golf  balls.     Cupples  Company  Manufacturers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

132,466  The  word  Dvco  within  a  horizontal  ellipse  superimposed  upon  a 
double-outlined  circle — dental,  medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary 
appliances  of  or  containing  gutta  percha,  rubber,  elastic  fabric, 
etc.     Du  Pont  Young  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

133,663  The  word  Habirshaw — electric  cable.  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable 
Co.,  New   York   City. 
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129,201 

121,897 
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135.337 
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SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  2,  1920* 
The  word  Oldfield,  having  the  letter  O  represented  by  a  repro* 
duction  of  an  Oldfield  tire  and  all  the  letters  having  the  ap- 
ptarancc  of  traveling  along  a  road — rubber  tires,  inner  tubci, 
lire  fabrics,  accessories,  and  tire  repair  gum  materials  in 
sheet  form.  The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
The  word  Lox-On— tire  valve  fixtures.  Automatic  Safety  Tire 
Valve    Corporation,    New    York   City. 

SERIAL   NTTMBERS   PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER   5,    1920* 
The  word  Sanital  in  stenciled  letters — belting,  hose  and  packing 


Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago^ 


•Notice  of  opposition  must  be  filed  with  the  United   States  Patent  OflBce 
at  Washington,  D.  C,   within  thirty  days  after  this  date. 


of  rubber,  balata.   fabric,  etc. 

in. 

The  words  Re-Nu-R — leather  and  rubber  fabric  dressing.    George 

W.    Roth,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 
The  word  Skogum — rubber  jar  rings.    Sraalley,  Kivlan  &  Onthank, 

Boston,   Mass. 
The    word    Sandfrsoled    within    a    geometric   outline — retreaded 

rubber  and  fabric  tires.     D.  A.  Sanders,  Nsrack.  N.  Y, 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBUSHED  NOVEMBER  6,  1920* 

The  word  Bennie  having  the  end  letters  larger  than  the  others 
and  with  them  forming  an  enclosure  for  the  word  Springfield 
— pneumatic  tires.  Alexander  Bennie  &  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Representation  of  an  airplane  6ying  through  a  tire  bearing  the 
words  Rubber  Ace.  the  whole  above  a  cloud-bank  and  the 
words  Master  of  Air — tire  fillers  made  of  spongy  rubber. 
Elgin  Rubber  Ace  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 

The  word  Federal — reliners.  tire  sleeves  or  patches,  tires, 
tubfs,  hose,  tubing,  balls,  gaskets,  packing,  and  valves,  of 
rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric.  The  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudahy,   Wis. 

The  words  Svra-Cord — tire  casings  and  shoes.  Syracuse  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  letters  A-B-C — brake-lining,  clutch  facings,  fan-belts,  pack- 
ing, radiator  hose,  tube  repair  kits,  etc.  American  Brake- 
Lining  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

The  word  Evireadv — rubber  and  other  kinds  of  hose.  Oxweld 
Acetylene  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Representation  of  a  Marathon  runner — inner  tubes.  The  Mara- 
thon Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Representation  of  a  hammer  poised  above  a  black  triangle  cutting 
the  upper  portion  of  a  circle — belting,  hose  and  packing,  etc., 
of  rubber  and  other  materials.  C.  O.  Alexander,  Philadel- 
phia.  Pa. 

The  words  Rubber  Ace — fillers  for  tires,  made  of  spongy  rubber. 
Elgin  Rubber  Ace  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

The  words  Master  of  Air — fillers  for  tires,  made  of  spongy 
rubber,      Elgin   Rubber  Ace  Co.,   Elgin,   111. 

The  word  Superite — fountain  pens.  De  Witt-La  France  Co., 
Cambridge.   Mass. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBUSHED   NOVEMBER   10,    1920» 

The  word  Tiretex — woven  fabrics  in  the  piece  for  vehicle  tires. 

Thistle  Cotton  Mills    Inc.,   Ilcbester,  Md. 
The    word    Sansco — infants'    sanitary    pants    and    bibs.      N.    Sco- 

ville,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Representation  of  tiection   of  a   rainbow  and   the  word  Rainbow 

— elastic    webbing.      The   Russell    Manufacturing   Co.,   Middle- 

torwn,   Conn. 
Representation     of     an     elk's     head     within     a     conventit^alized 

frame  bearing  the  word   Elk — elastic   webbing.     The   Russell 

Manufacturing   Co.,   Middletown,   Conn. 
Representation  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  word  Gibraltar 

— elastic    webbing.      The   Russell   Manufacturing   Co.,    Middle- 
town,  Conn. 
Representation   of  an  alligator  within  a  circle  beneath  the  word 

Alligator — elastic     webbing.        The     Russell     Manufacturing 

Co.,   Middletov/n,    Conn. 
The   word    Challenge — elastic   webbing.      The   Russell    Manufac- 
turing  Co.,    Middletown,   Conn. 
The  word   "Shirlastic"— sanitary  belts.     I.   B.   Kleinert   Rubber 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
The     words     Arch     Motor     Shoes    within    a     rectangle — men's, 

women's  and    children's  boots,   shoes   and   slippers  of  leather, 

rubber  and  fabrics.     Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Representation  of  a  globe  bearing  the  words  Barnun   on   Eartic 

— shoes  of  rubber,  fabric  and  leather  combined.     Frank  Roth, 

Taylor,  Pa. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS   PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  17,    1920* 

125,442  Black  i^c'il  bearing  in  white  letters  around  the  edge  the  words, 
R.  r.  V'andekbii.t  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  American 
Products,  and  in  the  center  the  words  Blue  Ridge  Clav^ 
clay  used  as  a  filler  in  rubber  compounds.  R.  T.  Vanderbilt, 
Inc.,  New   York   City. 

131.665  The  word  SHAMRncK  above  the  representation  of  a  shamrock — 
.  elastic  webbings.  The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middle- 
town,   Conn. 

132,793  The  _  word  Knickereocker — massage  shower  and  bath  sprays. 
Knickerbocker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  III,  (See  The 
India  Rubbep  World,  August  1,  1903,  page  381;  October  1. 
1918,  page  IS.) 

133,044  The  Ict'cr  C  containing  the  letter  X,  both  in  outline — tires  and 
tubes.     The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

136,228  The  words  Jim's  Tire  Timmys — tire  jimmiea  The  Wallace 
Barnes  Co..  Bristol.  Conn. 

136,561  Conventional  representation  of  a  tire  containing  the  words  "Our 
Daddy's  Choice'* — tire  patches.  The  Jones  &  Jones  Co., 
Kingman,  Kans. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED   NOVEMBER  28,    1920» 

107,945  Representation  of  a  stencilled  design  consisting  of  the  word 
OiLTiTE  within  a  diamond-shaped  outline  all  above  the  words 
Jenkins  Bros. — rubber  packing.  Jenkins  Rubber  Co.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

121,953  The  word  Justa  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  upright  cross  above 
the  word  Products,  all  within  a  conventional  outline — tires, 
patches  for  inner  and  outer  tubes,  and  fan-belts  of  fabric 
and  rubber.     C.  W.  D. -Vance,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
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127.725 
127.965 

134,142 

134.144 

135.376 
135,481 
136.431 

137,350 

137,462 
137.464 

106.283 

118.993 

125.372 

128.098 
130.668 

137,624 


The  word  Klbinert's — rubber  household  aprons,  baby-pants. 
I.  B.  Kleincrt  Rubber  Co..  New  York  City. 

Rcprcsenl-iiion  of  tlat  section  of  white  hose  having  black  and 
orange-colored  stripes  extending  lengthwise — rubber-lined 
fabric  hose.  The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
New   York   City. 

The  words  Ramo  Tires — rubber  and  fabric  pneumatic  tire  shoes 
and  rubber  inner  tubes.  The  Ramo  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Shaded  representation  of  a  tire  containing  a  shield  formed  of 
the  words  Kepublic  Belting  Co. — leather  and  rubber  belting. 
Republic   Belting  Co.,   Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  word  Reversette — rubber  coats.  W.  McPherson,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  words  "Lion's  Paw" — tires  and  patches.  Loeser  &  Sons, 
Terre  Haute,    Ind. 

The  word  KoBdANjo  superimposed  in  black  letters  above  an  out- 
line representation  of  a  swastika — rubber  tires  and  tubes. 
Romanjo  Tire  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

The  word  Millrite  with  two  small  figures  of  workmen  working 
on  end  letters — leather,  rubber  and  composition  belting. 
Wayne  Belting  &  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  word  Gbainvey — fabric  and  rubber  elevator  belts.  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich   Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Orion — fabric  and  rubber  bells.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

SEBIAL   NUMBERS   PTTBLISHED   DECEMBER    1,    1920* 

The  words   Red   Line  with  a   broad  red  line  drawn  through  the 

words    longitudinally — rubber    and    fabric    tires,    inner    tubes, 

patches,   relincrs,   etc.      C.    Palmer,   Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 
RepresentatiLm    of    a    fish    with    ihe    word    Herringbone    on    its 

side — fabric    and   ri'.bber   machinery    packings.      N.    B.    Miller, 

New   York    City. 
Representation    of  an   Indian's   head   beneath  the  word  Ninigbet 

— waterproofed    canvas    or    duck    covers.      Eastern    Finishing 

Works.  Inc..  Kenyon,  R.  I 
The    word    "Kiddie" — baby-pants.      I.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber    Co., 

New   York   City. 
The    word    Firestone — pneumatic    and    solid    tires,    inner    tubes. 

rubber-impregnated    tire-building    and    rebuilding    fabrics,   tire 

accessories,    and    tire    repair    gum    materials    in    sheet    form. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
The    word    Nopcony — preservatives  for    driving   belts   of   leather, 

rubber    or    cotton.      Neatsfoot    Oil    Products    Co.,    New    York 

City. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED  SEPTEMBER  15,  1920 

395.121  The   words   Gomme    Daco — erasers.      Darras    &   Cie.,    59   rue   des 

Petits-Champs,  Paris.  France;  address  for  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  care  of  Boult,  Wade  &  Tennant,  112  Hat- 
ton   Garden,    London,   E.    C.    1. 

402,462  The  word  "Man-Ark" — rubber  soles  and  heels.  W.  I.  J.  Older- 
shaw,  trading  as  W.  Oldershaw,  779  Romford  Road,  Manor 
Park,   London,   E.    12. 

402,665  The  word  *'Guide" — rubber  tires.  The  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited.  1  Metcalf  street.  Guelph.  Ontario,  Canada; 
address  fc  r  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Abel  & 
Imray,  30  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

404,789  The  word  Eclipse — ink  and  pencil  erasers.  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Co..  Wayne  and  Mi  nmouth  streets.  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  A.;  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
care  of  A.  M.  &  William  Clark,  53-54  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  2. 

405,403  Circular  design  enclosing  representation  of  clouds  and  lightning 
shaft  darting  through  a  coil  of  cable,  together  with  the  in- 
scription C.  C.  C.  Co. — rubber  insulated  electric  cables. 
Callender's  Cable  &  Con^tructit-n  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton 
House,  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
B4O6,504  The  word  Talmo — bicycle  tires  and  tire  covers,  and  tires  and 
tiring  for  perambulators  and  baby  carriages.  Brown  Brothers, 
Limited,  22-34  Great  Eastern  street.  London,  E.  C.  2. 

PUBLISHED    SEPTEMBER   22,    1920 

405,374  The  letters  C  and  X  arranged  in  a  monogram — rubber  boots 
and  shrea.  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  392  Pearl  street. 
Maiden,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.;  address  for  service  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  care  of  John  E.  Raworth  &  Moss,  75  Victoria 
street,    Westminster,    London.    S.    W.    1. 

PUBLISHED    SEPTEMBER    29,    1920 

403,875  Representation  of  a  hrfl-se  rampant  being  driven  by  an  elephant, 
also  rampant,  riding  on  his  back — rubber  soled  shoes  and 
galoshes.      Kay   Bros.,    1    Brazil   street,   Manchester. 

403,881  The  wrrds  Golf  Clues  above  a  representation  of  a  set  of  four 
golf  clulis  enclosed  in  a  wreath  furmed  of  two  sprays  of 
leaves  tied  with  ribbon  bow — rubber  sciled  shoes  and 
galoshes.      Kay   Bros.,    1    Brazil   street.   Manchester. 

404,057  The  word  Multasbest — electric  cables.  Ward  &  Goldstone, 
Sampson   Works,    Springfield   Lane,    Salford,    Manchester. 

PUBLISHED   OCTOBER   6,    1920 

395.122  The  words    Gomme   Eclair    pierced    by   representation   of   a    dart 

of  lightning — erasers.  Darras  &  Cie..  59  rue  de?  Petits- 
Charrps,  Paris,  France:  address  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  care  of  Boult,  Wade  &  Tennant,  112  Hatton  Gar- 
den,   London,    E.    C.    1. 

402,142  The  word  VuLCAZOL^-chemical  accelerator  used  in  vulcanizing 
rubber.  Ricard.  Allenet  &  Cie,  Distilleries  des  DeuxS^vres, 
5,  Mellc  (Deux  Sevres),  France;  address  for  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  care  of  Abel  &  Imray,  30  Southampton 
Buildings.   London,   W.   C.   2. 

403,331  The  word  Braver — goods  manufactured  from  india  rubber, 
gutta  percha,  or  halata.  not  included  in  classes  other  than 
No.  40.  The  Beldam  Pncking  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  29 
Gracechurch    street.    Lrmdon.    E.    C.    3. 

403,804  The  letters  B  E  V  within  a  conventional  triangular  double- 
outlined  border — rubber  tires.  British  Electric  Vehicles, 
Limited,  1  Queen  Victoria  street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 


405,699  Representation  of  an  eagle  standing  on  a  section  of  twisted 
cable  or  rope,  holding  elastic  and  handle  of  catapult  in  bill 
and  claw,  respectively— elastic  hose,  supporters,  sleeve  and 
blouse  retainers,  and  hat  guards.  W.  J.  Adams  8t  Co., 
Limited.    20    Mount    street,    ^lanchester. 

PUBLISHED  OCTOBEE   13.    1920 

403,808  The  word  Wjldar — goods  manufactured  from  india  rubber, 
and  gutta  percha,  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40. 
Williams  &    Bartlett.    147   Corporation   street.    Birmingham. 

405,484  The  word  Talmak — braces,  suspenders,  and  belts.  A.  &  F. 
Tallent,  Limited,  23-33  Wcnlock  street,  New  North  Road. 
Ix)ndon,    N.     1. 

406,437  The  word  Rubrax-— asphalt  and  asphaltic  compounds  (for  mix- 
ing with  rubber),  included  in  Class  Na  4.  United  States 
Asphalt  Refining  Co..  90  West  street.  New  York  City, 
U.  S.  A.;  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care 
of  White,  Langncr,  Stevens  &  Parry,  Jessel  Chambers.  88 
Chancery  Lane,  London.  VV.  C.  2. 
B407,498  The  word  Silvektown — golf  and  tennis  balls.  India  Rubber, 
Gutta  Percha  &  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  106  Cannon 
street,    London,    E.    C.   4. 


27,267 

27,297 
27,299 

27,332 

27,348 

27,395 

27,419 
27.486 

27,487 

27,523 

27.526 

27,534 

27,549 
27,586 

27,602 
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REGISTERED 

Representatir-n  of  a  winged  foot  between  the  syllables  of  the 
word  Goodyear — rubber  and  balata  goods,  including  water- 
proofed fabrics,  solid  and  pneumatic  tires,  inner  tubes,  acces* 
sories.  belting,  hose  and  packing,  tubing,  molded  goods, 
cement,  and  leather  substitutes.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  New  Toronto.  Ont. 

The  word  Moco  associated  with  the  representation  of  twin 
monkeys  and  the  words  Monkey  Grip  beneath — tire  patchei- 
The  Moco  Company  of  America,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Representation  of  a  globe  surrounded  by  a  band  bearing  the 
word  Dominion — rubber  manufacturing  machiner>',  chucks, 
shafting,  cores,  molds,  etc.  Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.. 
I.imiied.    Brantford.   Ont. 

The  word  Adapta — rubber  soles  and  heels.  The  Micrometer  En- 
gineering Co.,   Limited,  41    Spon  street,   Coventry.   England. 

Representation  of  a  fieur-de-luce  bearing  the  letters  S.  R.  C.  sur- 
rounded bv  a  circular  band  bearing  the  words:  The  Seamless 
Rubber  Company,  New  Haven.  Conn. — druggists'  rubber 
sundries.  The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
U.  S.  A. 

The  words  Klingtite  and  Good- Year,"  with  representation  ot  a 
winged  foot  separating  the  syllables  of  the  last  word — rubber 
and  balata  goods,  including  pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  inner 
tubes,  tire  accessories,  bdting,  hose  and  padding,  tubing, 
mnld-d  goods,  cement,  leather  substitutes,  etc.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

The  letters  "U.  F.  O.'*— tires  and  tubes.  F.  D.  Law,  Oakville, 
Ont. 

The  words  "Maple  Leaf" — rubber  manufacturers  of  all  kinds, 
including  boots  and  shoes;  automobile,  motorcycle,  and  bicycle 
tires  and  tubes;  belting,  hose,  and  packing;  gaskets;  valves; 
matting;  water-bottles;  gloves;  raincoats,  etc.  Canadian  Con- 
solidated  Rubber  Co.,   Limited,   Montreal,   Que. 

Representation  of  a  maple  leaf — rubber  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  including  boots  and  shoes;  automobile,  motorcycle, 
and  bicycle  tires  and  tubes;  belting,  hose,  and  packing;  gas- 
kets; valves;  matting;  water -bottles;  gloves;  raincoats,  etc, 
Canadian   Consolidated  Rubber  Co..   Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 

Representation  of  the  ace  of  spades  having  thereon  the  letter 
A — hard  rubber  insulation  C(iuipment,  combs,  buttons, 
cutlery  handles,  druggists*  hard  rubber  sundries,  acid  bottles, 
dental  gum,  sneets,  rods,  tubes,  pipe,  elbows,  tees,  nuts, 
cocks,  closet  seats,  penholders,  rulers,  ink-stands,  etc. 
American    Hard    Rubber   Co.,   New    York   City,    U.    S.    A. 

The  words  Miracle  and  Blow  Out  Patch  arranged  between 
two  concentric  circles  spaced  apart  with  the  legend  "It's 
Rawhide/'  and  a  representation  of  a  sheet  of  rawhide 
within  the  inner  circle — blow-out  and  puncture  patches, 
relincrs  and  interliners  for  tires.  Rawhide  Products  Cor- 
poration,   New    York    City,    U.    S.    A. 

The  word  Topaz  in  Gothic  type — rubber  sponges  and  sponge 
rubber  goods.  Featheredge  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111., 
U.    S.    A. 

The  word  Compkf.ssion — inner  tubes.  U.  S.  Compression  Inner 
Tube  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  words  Tiny  Tot  and  the  representation  of  an  infant  reclin- 
ing on  a  powder  puflF — druggists*  sundries  and  infants*  rub- 
ber goods.     United  Drug  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  word  Sarival — baled  cotton.  Southwest  Cotton  Co., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  U.  S.   A. 


N 


DESIGNS 

THE    UNITED   STATES 

O.     56,490     Tire    casing.      Patented    November    2.    1920.      Term    3H 
years.     M.  S.  Ackles,  assignor  to  Lincoln  Highway  Tire  Co.— 
both  of  Fulton.    111. 
56,589     Eraser    head    for    lead    pencils.      Patented    November    16,    1920. 
Term  14  years.     Eberhard  Faber,  New  York  City. 


56,490        56,616  56,620 


56,623 


56,688        56,691 

E.  C. 


56,616     Tire  tread.     Patented  November  16,  1920.    Term  7  years. 

Hufford  and  W.  S.  Bates,  Watts,  Calif. 
56,619     Tire    tread.       Patented    November     16,     1920.       Term     14    years. 

O.  J.  Kuhlke,  assignor  to  The  Amazon  Rubber  Co. — both  of 

Akron,  O. 
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56,620     Tire.      Patented   November    16,    1920.      Term    14   years.     J.    W. 

Mart,  assignor  to  The  Cascade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of 

Ravenna,  O. 
56,623     Tire    tread.      Patented    November    16,    1920.      Term    14    years. 

W.    H.    Paull,    Birmingham,   assignor   to   The    Dunlop   Rubber 

Co.,  Limited,  London — both  in  England. 
56,688     Tire.      Patented   November   30,    1920.      Term    14    years.      W.   P. 

Braender,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
56,691     Tire.      Patented    November    30,    1920.      Term    14   years.      A.    L. 

Breitenstein,  Akron,  assignor  to  The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

Cleveland — both  in  Ohio. 

56.712  Pneumatic-tired  wheel  for  vehicles.    Patented  November  30,  1920. 

Term  7  years.     R.  Stock,  Sandusky,  O. 

56.713  Pneumatic-tired    wheel    for    vehicles.      Patented    November    30, 

1920.     Term  7  years.    R.  Stock,  Sandusky,  O. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

4.924  Tire    tread.      Patented    November    9,    1920.      W.    A.    F.    Oakley, 

Hamilton,   Ont. 

4.925  Tire  tread.     Patented  November  9,  1920.     H.  Crowder,  Toronto. 

Ont. 

4.926  Tire.     Patented   November   9,    1920.      H.    H.    Hastings,  Toronto, 

Ont. 
4,943     Tire   tread.      Patented    Xovember   23.   1920.      Canadian   Rockland 
Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


753,388 
753,903 
754,000 
754,183 


754.518 
754,519 
754,937 

754,979 

755,188 


GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES   OF  ISSUE 

(September  16,  1920.)  Rubber  sole  and  heel.  Victor  Herkner, 
Blumenthalstrasse   28,    K61n-on-tlie-Rhine. 

(Atigust     21,      1920.)     Device     for     repairing     rubber     tubing. 
Chemische  Fabrik   Eugen  Ganz,  G.m.b.II.,   Frankfort-on-Main. 

(Aligust  30,  1920.)  Stretchable  rubber  sole.  August  Ullrich, 
Kaiser  Wilhelmstrasse   55,   Mannheini-Neckarau. 

(September  11,  1920.)  Rubber  sole  with  protector  of  solid  ma- 
terial. Friedrich  Theilmann,  Waldstrasse  54,  Frankfort-on- 
Main. 

(September  29,  1920.)     Rubber  heel.     Karl  Forster,  Pirraasens. 

(September  29,  1920.)     Rubber  heel.     Karl  Forster,  Pirmasens. 

(August  12,  1920.)  Cycle  tire  cover  with  steel  band  insertion. 
Josef  Waltl,  Daiserstrafse   20,  Miinchtn. 

(September  18,  1920.)  Rubber  bottle  stoiiper.  G.  D.  Alfred 
Petersen,   Wolfganystrasse   147,   Frankfort-on-Main. 

(May  5,  1920.)  Appliance  for  retaining  compressed  air  in  auto- 
mobile tires.  Rudolf  Bartz,  Jr..  Fliethstrasse,  Miinchen- 
(jladbach. 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES 


rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
tMess  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation  may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  Editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(835)  A  rubber  manufacturer  desires  to  purchase  a  machine 
for  testing  belting  and  hose  friction. 

(836)  We  are  asked  where  chlorinated  rubber  may  be  obtained. 

(837)  An    inquiry    for    a    simplified    viscometer    for    rubber 
cements  and  solutions  has  been  received. 

(838)  The  address  of  the  maker  of  an  electric  machine  for 
cutting  sheet  rubber  is  requested. 

(839)  A  reader  requests  the  address  of  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber composition  polishing  wheels. 

(840)  A  rubber  manufacturer  desires  to  know  where  phenan- 
threne  can  be  obtained. 

(841)  A  subscriber  asks  for  a  list  of  concerns  who  either  use 
or  manufacture  an  electric  cutter  for  cutting  thin  sheet  rubber. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  WasMngton,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

DisTsicT  Offices.  Cooperative  Offices. 

New  York:   734   Customhouse.  Cleveland:   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Boston:    1801    Customhouse.  Cincinnati:    Chamber   of   Commerce; 

Chicago:   504   Federal   Building.  General    Freipht   Agent.    Southern 

St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank  Railway.   96   Ingalls   Building. 

Building.  Davton.    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   of 

New    Orleans:    1O20    Hibernia   Bank  Commerce. 

Building.  Los  .\ngeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San   Francisco:   307  Customhouse.  Philadelphia:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Seattle:    848    Henry    Building.  Portland,  Oregon:  CTiamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

(34,086)  A  commercial  agent  in  Spain  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber,  wire  and  electrical  wares.  Clorre- 
spondence  in  French  or  Spanish. 

(34,107)  A  manufacturing  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  raincoats,  rubber  shoes,  and  other  rubber 


articles,   chemical   products,   etc.      Correspondence   in   Italian   or 
French. 

(34,114)  A  commercial  agent  in  Bulgaria  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  heels  and  elastic  for  congress 
gaiters.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  port  of  Varna.  Payment  one-third  in 
advance  with  order  and  two-thirds  upon  arrival  of  goods. 

(34,134)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  man  in  England 
wishing  to  secure  the  representation  of  firms  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  exhibit  of  American  goods,  such  as  motor  fittings 
for  English  motor  cars,  motor  car  trimmings,  electrical  goods, 
toys,  dental  goods,  surgical  good.^,  pens  and  accessories. 

(34,154)  A  mercantile  company  in  India  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  and  purchase  rubber  tires  and  tubes  of  good  quality. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Karachi  or  Calcutta  preferred,  also  f.  o.  b.  American 
ports.    Payment  60  days'  sight  draft  through  any  exchange  bank. 

(34,164)  The  manager  of  a  mercantile  company  in  China  is 
in  the  United  States  and  desires  to  purchase  and  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(34,170)  A  commercial  representative  in  Spain  desires  to 
secure  an  agency  on  coinmission  for  the  sale  of  rubber  articles. 
Correspondence  in  French  or  Spanish. 


BRAZILIAN    NOTES 

The  rubber  firm  of  Alfredo  Valle  &  Ca.,  Para,  that  failed  for 
1.000:000$,  operated  with  a  fictitious  capital  of  50:000$,  it  is  said. 
Surprise  is  expressed  that  such  institutions  as  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
Mercantile  Bank  and  Banco  Ultramarino  should  have  been  suc- 
cessfully duped.  It  is  reported  that  the  firm  in  question  gambled 
in  exchange  to  the  extent  of  800:000$  and  shipped  large  quantities 
nf  rubber  by  fraudulent  means. 

Reports  from  the  rubber  districts  of  Brazil  claim  that  that 
industry  is  in  danger  of  extinction  owing  to  foreign  manipula- 
tion. The  Brazilian  Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing an  issue  of  $8,000,000  in  paper  currency  to  be  lent  to  the  States 
in  order  that  production  may  be  increased.  The  currency  has  de- 
preciated, in  terms  of  American  money,  over  70  per  cent.  Labor 
troubles  have  been  numerous. 

Industria  Brazileira  de  Borracha  "Berrogain,"  Limitada,  Rua 
Lima  Barros,  71,  Santo  Christovao,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  is  the 
successor  to  Raul  Berrogain,  rubber  manufacturer.  Mr.  Ber- 
rogain will  continue  as  technical  director  of  the  new  firm. 

BUBBEB  EXPORTS  FROU  BAHIA 

Exports  of  rubber  through  the  port  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  during 
1918  were  234  metric  tons  valued  $112,775;  during  1919,  301 
metric  tons  were  exported,  valued  $119,717.  The  following  are 
the  declared  exports  of  rubber  from  Bahia  to  the  United  States 
during  1918  and  1919: 

1918  1919 


Quantity 
Rubber: 

Mangabeiia     pounds     

Manitoba     301,800 


Value         Quantity         Value 


$77,155 


40,062 
517,885 


$11,778 

101,364 


FOREIGN    TRADE    MARKS 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  Uruguay  for  August  19,  1920,  oontaini 
notice  of  an  application  on  August  12  by  Juan  and  Jose  Drysdale 
&  Co.,  of  Buenos  .^ires,  for  the  registration  of  the  trade  mark 
"Sterling"  for  a  large  list  of  articles,  including  raw  india  rubber 
and  rubber  and  the  like  in  sheets,  threads,  pipes  and  tubes,  and 
tents  and  awnings  of  waterproofed  cloth.  In  Uruguay  ownenhip 
of  a  trade  mark  is  based  on  priority  of  registration.  However, 
the  owner  may  challenge  its  registration  by  a  third  party,  but  to 
secure  annulment,  evidence  of  prior  use  in  Uruguay  must  b« 
presented  and  this  action  taken  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  trade  mark.  The  right  of  action  in  such 
cases   is   expressly  granted   to   owners   of   foreign  trade   marks. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW    YORK 

OTHER  thaii  frequent  buying  of  small  spot  lots  and  occasional 
factory  orders,  the  crude  rubber  market  was  dull  and  fea- 
tureless during  the  past  month.  The  market  continues  to  be 
very  unsettled  with  lower  prices,  not  only  here  but  in  London  and 
Singapore  where  futures  are  declining  along  with  the  New  York 
spot  and  nearby  market. 

Low  records  were  made  for  standard  plantation  rubber — 16J4 
cents  for  spot  first  latex  crepe  and  16  cents  for  spot  ribbed 
smoked  sheets,  while  January-March  deliveries  for  these  grades 
were  down  to  17H  and  17  cents,  respectively. 

There  are  still  heavy  stocks  of  spot  rubber,  and  mouldy  plan- 
tation rubber  continues  to  come  into  the  market,  where  it  sells  for 
two,  and  sometimes  three  cents  under  the  prices  for  spot  standard 
quality.  These  lots  are  picked  up  by  dealers  who  sort  them,  and 
by  manufacturers  who  realize  that  good  quality  mouldy  rubber 
is  a  bargain  at  these  prices. 

The  market  for  Para  sorts  has  been  practically  lifeless,  a  low 
mark  of   18  cents  for  upriver  fine  being  recorded. 

Crude  rubber  arrivals  continue  to  fall.  Imports  for  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  were  6,448  tons,  compared  with  15,674  tons  last  year. 
Total  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1920  were  210,060 
tons,  compared  with  201,557  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 
Curtailment  of  production  has  already  begun  at  producing  cen- 
ters and  if  continued  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Rubber  Grow- 
ers Association,  United  States  imports  of  plantations  in  1921 
may  be   reduced  to   160,000  tons. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  in  standard  plantations  and  Brazilian 
sorts  were  as  follows : 

Pl.\kt.\tions.  December  1,  first  latex  crepe,  19  to  19>2  cents ; 
January-March,  22^  cents;  April-June,  25  cents;  July-Decem- 
ber, 29  cents. 

December  27,  first  latex  crepe,  16J4  cents;  January-March,  17j/^ 
cents;  April-June,  19  cents;  July-December,  23J/2  cents. 

December  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  18  to  1814  cents;  January- 
March,   2\y2   cents;    April-June,   23^    cents;   July-December,   28 

cents. 

December  27,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  16  cents;  January-March, 
171/2   cents;   April-June,   IS'/z  cents;   July-December,  23   cents. 

December  1,   No.   1   amber  crepe,   16J^   cents. 

December  27,   No.   1,   amber  crepe,   14   cents. 

December   1,   No.  1,   rolled  brown  crepe,   14  cents. 

December  27,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  11  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  December  1,  upriver 
fine,  20^  cents;  islands  fine,  19  cents;  upriver  coarse,  IS  cents; 
islands  coarse,  14  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  14  cents;  caucho  ball, 
15  cents. 

December  27,  upriver  fine,  18^  cents;  islands  fine,  18  cents; 
upriver  coarse,  14  cents;  islands  coarse,  11^  cents;  Cameta 
coarse,  12  cents;  caucho  ball,  10  to  lA'A  cents. 


December  1, 
1920 

$0.16     @ 


NEW  YORK   QUOTATIONS 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year  ago, 
one  month  ago,  and  December  27,  the  current  date : 


PLANTATION  HEVTA— 

Tanuary  1, 
1920 

First    latex    crepe $0.55     @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  1 .53     (a 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 52     @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 51      @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 49     (» 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin        .49     @ 

Brown  crepe,  specky 45     (S 

Brown  crepe,  rolled .43I/$@ 

Smoked    sheet,     ribbed, 

standard  quality 55     ^ 


December  1, 

December  27, 

1920 

1920 

$0.19     @ 

$0.16}^  (a 

.16/j@ 

.14     @ 

.iS'A® 

.13     @ 

.lAVi® 

.12     @ 

.13>/@ 

.11      @ 

.15     @ 

.10     O 

.15     @.1454 

.09     @ 

.14     @ 

.11     @ 

.15 
.13 
.12 


@ 


December  27, 
1920 

$0.15     @ 

.14  @ 
.12  @ 
.11      & 


@ 
.08     @ 


.17!^@ 


.16 


January  1, 

1920 

Smoked  sheet,  plain,  stand- 
ard   quality    $0.50  @ 

Unsraoked    sheet,    standard 

quality 48  @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.  1 38  @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 .36  @ 

EAST    INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    .49  @.50 

Assam  onions @ 

PenanR   block   scrap .38  ^@ 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin    .13  @ 

Palembang    .14  @ 

Pressed  block 24  @ 

Sarawak    12  @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PARAS    - 

Upriver,  fine    .50  @ 

Upriver,  medium   @ 

Upriver,  coarse   .3?  & 

Upriver,   weak,   fine .40  @ 

Islands,  fine   .47  @ 

Islands,  medium 47  @.48 

Islands,  coarse .22  @ 

Cameta,  coarse .24  @.25 

Madeira,  fine .51  @ 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine .51  @.52 

Peruvian,  fine   .51  @ 

Tapajos,  fine 50  @ 

CAUCHO— 

Upper  caucho  ball .34J^@ 

Lower  caucho  ball .29J^@ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro  heads @ 

Ceara  scrap  @ 

Manicoba,  307o  guarantee  @ 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet.  . .  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap 34^2  @ 

Esmeralda  sausage 34J4@ 

Central  scrap 34  @ 

Central  scrap  and  strip.  ...  .32  @ 

Central  wet  sheet 23  @ 

Guayule,  20%  guarantee.  . .         .28  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried        .38  @ 

AFRICANS- 

Niger  flake,   prime 18  @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28%  @ 

Benguela,  No.  2,  32'^%...  @ 

Conakry  niggers   @ 

Congo  prime,  black   upper.  .37  @ 

Congo,   prime,  red   upper.  .       ^  @ 

Kassai,  black 37  @ 

red  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings.  .         .40  @ 

Rio  Nunez  ball 40  @ 

Rio    Nunez    sheets    and 

strings 40  (a 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta  Siak 27H@ 

Red   Macassar    2.60  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar 59  (ffl 

Colombia    .53  @ 

Panama    .45  (at 

Surinam  sheet 86  @ 

amber 90  @ 

•Nominal. 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

The  point  has  been  passed  where  the  low  price  of  crude  rubber 
influences  the  demand  for  reclaimed.  The  warehouses  of  the 
reclaimers  are  heavily  stocked  with  goods  made  on  contracts  and 
against  which  no  requisitions  are  forthcoming  for  shipment  to 
rubber  manufacturers. 

In  many  branches  of  the  industry  rubber  factories  are  shut 
down  completely,  operating  on  half  time  or  continuously  at 
fractional  capacity.  This  is  true  of  those  which  are  large  users 
of  reclaim  as  well  as  of  lire  makers,  hence  outlets  for  reclaims 
are  virtually  closed  and  the  business  is  marking  time.  Neverthe- 
less, the  trade  is  hopeful  of  a  marked  revival  of  business  early  in 
the  new  year. 

The  following  quotations  are  nominal  and  are  the  same  as 
reported  for  November,  1920. 


.O?"^® 

.08 

@ 

.08     @ 

.08  ^^@ 

.15^^@ 

.12'^@ 

.07     @ 

.07 'A® 

.20     @.21 

.18' 

m-isa 

.17     @ 

.15 

@.16 

.15'A@ 

.14 

I& 

.15     @.16 

.1454® 

.19i4@ 

.18 

(.a.l8j4 

.14     @ 

.15 

m 

.14     @.14'/i 

.11M@ 

.14     @ 

.12 

m 

.24     @.25 

.23 

<d.24 

.20     @.21V5 

.18^4  (a. 19 

.18     @.19 

.16 

@.17 

.19     (a 

.17!/2(a.l8 

.16     @.16'/i 

.14H@.15 

.10     (g.lO'A 

.10 

@ 

.14     @ 

M2 

& 

.06     @ 

•.06 

la 

.11     @ 

•.10 

@ 

.18     @ 

•.15 

@ 

.12     @ 

.12 

@ 

.12     @ 

.12 

@ 

.12     @ 

.12 

@ 

.10     @ 

.10 

(3 

.07     @ 

.08 

@ 

'.20     @ 

•.20 

@ 

'.30     @ 

•.30 

@ 

@ 

.15 

@ 

@ 

@ 

.09     @ 

.06^0 

@ 

@ 

(3 

.14 

@ 

@ 

.08 

@ 

.17     @.18  .16     @.17 

2.25     @2.90       2.30     @3.00 


(a  .35 


.70 

@ 

.62 

.47 

@.48 

.40 

@ 

.30 

.72 

@.73 

.69 

.80 

@    . 

.75 
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NEW    YOBE    QUOTATIONS 
December  27,   1920 
T'rices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
STANDARD    IlECIjilMS 

Floating    '$0.22 

Friction   •     .25 

Mechanical    *     .11 

Shoe   *     .14K 

Tires,  auto    *     .Uyi 

truck   *     .12^5 

White    *     .20 


@$0.24 

@  .30 

@  .12 

@  .15}^ 

@  .15 

@  .U'A 

@  .21 


•Nominal. 


THE   MARKET  FOR   COMMERCIAL   PAPER 

In  regard  to  the  market  for  crude  rubber  paper,  Albert  B.  Beers.  1 
Liberty  street.  New  York  City,  advises  as  follows: 

"During  December  demard  for  paper  has  been  light,  and  almost  entirely 
from  out-of-town  banks,  which  have  been  practically  looking  only  fcr  bar- 
gains, so  that  the  best  rubber  names  have  ruled  at  about  9  per  cent,  and 
those  not  so  well  known  9J^  per  cent." 


COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

December 


1920*  1919  1918 
PLANTATIONS 

First    latex    crepe.  .  .$0.20     @$0.16J4  $0.55     @$0.51  $0.58     @$0.S4 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .19     @     .16  .55     @     .51  .56     @     .52 
FASAS 

Uf,river,    fine 2I5^@     ,18  .49      @      .47  .66     @     .62 

Upriver,    coarse 15      @      .1354  .36^@     .35  J9'A@     -ib'/i 

Islands,  fine 19      @     .18  .48'4@      -46^  .57     @     .53 

Islands,   coarse 145^ @     .IVA  .22     @     .21  .24     @     .24J4 

Canieta     14     @      .IIJ^J  .23V5@     .23  .26     @     .25 

*  Figured  to  December  26,  1920. 


AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

TOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN,  Amsterdam,  report   [December  3,   1920]: 

In  the  period  under  review  one  can  speak  at  last  of  an  actual  rise, 
which,  however,  was  not  lasting.  By  good  demand  and  riither  big  turn- 
over, especially^  on  all  kinds  of  terminal  deliveries,  prices  increased  from 
3  to  5  cents.     Sheets  enjoyed  much  attention  at  about  5  cents  below  crepe. 

In  spot  rubber  hardly  any  business  could  be  done  owing  to  prices  being 
too  high.  Holders  did  not  make  use  of  the  temporary  increase  and  prices 
fell  back  again,  about  2  to  3  cents. 

At  the  close,  the  market  was  steady  and  prices  for  crepe  and  sheets  are 
about  76  cents  and  71  cents  on  the  spot,  76  and  71  January — March, 
82  and  76  April— June. 

SINGAPORE  RUBBER  MARKET 

GUTHRIE  &  CO..  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report   [November  4,   1920]: 

The  local  rubber  market  declined  rapidly  over  the  week-end  in  sympathy 
with  the  depression  in  other  markets  where  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  trade  deraand_  and  forced  liquidation  of  heavy  stocks  by  dealers.  At 
the  weekly  auctions  held  yesterday  the  chief  buyers  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  something  approaching  a  collapse  in  prices  occurred. 
Demand  was  confined  to  a  few  Chinese  buying  to  cover,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  rubber  offered  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Standard  ribbed  smoked  sheet 
sold  up  to  41  ^^  cents  per  pound,  a  decline  of  9  cents.  Standard  crepe  is 
not  quoted,  but  four  lots  sold  from  42  to  44  cents.  Off  quality  crepe  and 
sheet  was  unsalable.  Lower  grades  were  freely  sold,  but  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  in  prices,  tbe  average  decline  being  7  to    10  cents. 

Of  848  tons  catalogd,  only  186  tons  were  sold,  the  lowest  sale  on  record. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values; 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound^  London 

Sheet,   fine   ribbed   smoked 38>^c@     AVM  1/  \%     @     1/  2 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 25        @      38  — /  9%      @      1/  1 

Crepe,  good  pale 28        @     34  — /lO^      @      1/  OH 

Crepe,  fine  brown 26!^   @     iO'A  — /1054      @  — /IIH 

Crepe,  good  brown 20       @     26  — /  iH     @  — /lOVa 

Crepe,  dark 17        @     23  —/  TA      @  —/  9'A 

Crepe,  bark 15        @     21!^  — /  7  @  — /  8Ji 

'Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements  currency.  $1  =  $0,567  United  States 
currency. 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG 


January  1  to 
November  2 


1919 

To  Great    Britain    /nVii/.t'   186.406 

Europe     

United    States    110,637 

Totals     piciih  297,043 


1920 

217,959 

3,796 

142.176 

363.931 


CEYLON    RUBBER    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS 

IMPORTS 


January  1  to  November  8 


Crude    rubber: 

From  Straits   Settlements    pounds 

India 

Burma  and  other  countries 

Totals     I'oiiiids 

EXPORTS 
Crude  rubber: 
To  United  Kingdom    founds     24 

Belgium   

France    

Germany    

Netherlands    

Italy    

Norway  

Spain    

Australia   

Victoria    

United   States    52, 

New  South  Wales 

Canada    and    Newfoundland 

India   

Straits   Settlements    

Japan   

Totals     pounds 

Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


1919 

1920 

2,283,533 

2,330,204 

1,403,718 

1,367,243 

1,567 

42,768 

3,688,818 

3,740,215 

24,216,628 

35,748,868 

29,120 

169,550 

383,400 

698,713 

409,472 

22,730 

230,720 

2,240 

13 

56 

98,755 

286,836 

52,685,069 

.30,943,682 

154,212 

438,092 

668,294 

425.600 

2,649 

2,176 

454 

44,800 

267,427 

204,730 

7?,506,021 

69,628,265 

PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA* 


To  Netherlcnds     kilos 

Great    Britain    

Germany    

France     

Eelgitnn     

Other    European    destina- 
tions      

United    States    

Singapore    

Japan     

Australia    

Other   countries    


Tctals 


.hifos 


Portr   of   orijrin: 
Tandjcng  Pnok 

Samarang    

Soerabaya   


.kih. 


September 

Nine  Months 
Ended  September  30 

1919 
582,000 
905,000 

'39;666 

1920 
319,000 
1,192,000 

'2m66 

1919 
1,564,000 
5,687,000 

2i5;66o 

1920 
3,451,000 
6,297,000 
70,000 
11,000 
57,000 

1.832,666 

593,000 

1,000 

i26,'666 

656".666 

224,000 

i3,4i6;666 

4,074,O0i1 
181.000 
245,000 
159,000 

lo.iiiiiooo 

3.194.000 
184,000 
190,000 

4,078,000 

2,417,000 

25,535,000 

23,615,000 

1.614,000 

85.000 

2.121,000 

1,041,000 

43,000 

1,283.000 

13,215,000 

431,000 

10,872.000 

10.977,000 

346,000 

11.532,000 

1920    revised. 

'One  picul  equals  133'A  poundi. 


*Augtist — figures    1919    and 


FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  exports  of  rubber 
from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  October  amounted  to 
8,323  tons  as  compared  with  7,604  tons  in  September  and  8,381  tons  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  to  the  end  of  October 
was  88,585   tons  as  against  88,205   tons   last   year   and   64.043  tons  in    1918. 

Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    tatis  7,588  7,163  11,119 

February    6,820  10,809  9,781 

March    7,709  10.679  9,524 

Aoril    7.428  7,664  8,375 

Mav 5,851  7,308  7,627 

Tune     5.161  7.094  9,049 

July    5,706  8,640  8,043 

August   5,291  10,626  9,140 

September    6.588  9,841  7.604 

October    5.901  8,381  8.323 

Totals    tOBj  64,043  88,205  88.585 


STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER    EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  exports  of  rubber  from 
Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  October  amounted  to  9.882  tons, 
compared  with  9,791  tons  in  September  (transhipments  1.061  toiisl  and 
8,338  tons  in  tbe  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  for  ten 
months  amounts  to  110,602  tons  as  against  118,290  tons  last  year  and 
54,876  tons  in  1918.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    tons  4,302  14,404  13,125 

February 2,334  15,661  17,379 

March   8,858  20,908  5.931 

April    6,584  10,848  9,768 

May 13,587  15,845  15,617 

/            Tune    6,515  5.059  11,663 

July    1.978  7.818  10,773 

August    1,249  8,933  6,673 

September  6,209  10,476  9,791 

October    3,260  8,338  9,882 

Totals   tens  54,876  118,290  110,602  ,' 
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ANTWERP    RUBBER    ARRIVALS 

December  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Anversvillc."   from  the  Congo. 

Socieie  Anonyme  Bungi  (Cie.  du  Congo  beige) kilos  12,340 

Society  Anonyme  Bvngi  (Cie.  de  rN'Kimc  &  I'N'Keni) 1,404 

Socicte  Aronymc  Bunge   (Plantation  I.acourt) 1.640 

Sociitc   Anonyme    Bung*    (Comptoir   Colonial   Belgika) 16.865 

Socijt^  Anonyme  Bunge   (Grands   Lacs) 8.476 

SociM  Anonyme  Bun(f#   (Forminiire) 9.430 

SociJt^   Anonyme    Bungi    (Various) 13.370 

Credit    Colonial    &    Commercial    (Anc.    L.    Sd  W.    Van    de    Velde) 

(Cie.    du    Kassai) "^•'?? 

Various     18-736 

Total     kilcs  196.041 

Compiled  by  Grisar  &  Co.,  Antiverp. 


CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 

Fine       Medium    Coarse      Caucho 

DiCKMBEt   1.     By  the   S.   S.   "Michael,"   from   Para. 

General    Rubber    Co 

Poel   &   Kelly 80,754     12,371       33,306 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 58,570     14,060       24,600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc ^156,800     42,560 

Various     


Pounds 

Totals 

40,180 
126,431 

97,230 
199,360 
268,088 


December  2.     By  the  S.  S.  "Virgil,"  from  Para. 
Poel   &    Kelly 43,007  2.212         9,200 

DrCEMnEB  9.     By  the  S.  S.  "Cavour,"  from  Para. 
Poel    &   Kelly 33,544         1,347         5,893     

December  20.     Bv  the  S.   S.  "Pennsylvania,"  from  Montevideo, 

Netiss,  Hesslein  &  Co 78,988     

Everett,  Heaney  &  Co 

William   Schall   &   Co 

PLANTATIONS 

(Figured  ISO  pounds  to  the  bale  or  case^ 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds 

November  22.     By  the  S.   S.  "Akita  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

Mitsui   &    Co.,    Limited..  Singapore  New  York  57,780 

Fred   Stem  &  Co Singapore  New  York  11,200 

Various    Telok  Anson  New  York  23,040 

Various    P't  Sw't'nh'm  New  York  30,060 

Various    Penang  New  York  1,800 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo  New  York  126,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  63,900 

Various    Colombo  New  York  55,980 

Various    Singapore  New  York  19,760 

November  23.      By  the  .S.   S.  "Ningchow,"  at  New  York. 
Hood    Rubber    Co Far  East  Watertown        257,600 

November  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Amargosa,"  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc....        Singapore  New  York  11,200 

Various    Singapore  New  York         515,460 

November  24.     By  the  S.   S,  "Valacia,"  at  New  York. 
Various    London  New  York  180 

November  29.     Bv  the  S.   S.  "Teenkai,"  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stem  &  Co Batavia  New  York         125,440 

Various    Batavia  New  York  26,200 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  117,720 

November  29.     By  the  S.  S.  "Ceylon  Maru,"  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Colombo  New  York  22,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  350,920 

December  4.     By  the  S.   S.  "Rotterdam,"  at  New  York. 
Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Rotterdam  New  York  22,400 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Egremont  Castle,"  at  New  York. 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  145,600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  593,600 

E.  S.   Kuh  &  Valk  Co..  Singapore  New  York  9,900 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  479,813 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  88,380 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  128,160 

Fred  Stern  St  Co Singapore  New  York  271,040 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  187,020 
The  F!4:   Ruhhrr   Co....  Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    67,200 

Poel  &   Kelly.... Singapore  New  York  144,360 

Eastern    Rubber   Co Singapore  New  York  375,840 

General    Rublier   Cn Singapore  New  York  583,300 

X.    W.    Obalski    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  48,960 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  O.        Singapore  New  York  67,680 

Various    Singapore  New  York       3,066.280 


5,404       59,823 


40,784 

78,988 
41,062 
20,874 


Totals 


389,520 
257,600 

582,660 
180 

269,360 

373,320 
22,400 


6,257,133 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds           Totala 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Carnifajc,"  at  New  York. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc....  Soerabaya  New  York  17,280 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  100.800 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  174,240 

Innes  &  Co Singapore  New  York  180 

A.  C.   Fox  &  Co Batavia  New  York  55,980 

Fred   Stem  &  Co Batavia  New  York  7.920 

Various    Batavia  New  York  1 7,640 

Various    Singapore  New  York  43.440       417,480 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Grace  Dollar,"  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber   Co Far  East  Watertown  92.828          92.828 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Ajax,"  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Penang  .Akron  57,600 

Various    Penang  New  York  293,580 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  20,160 

Baird  Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  24,300 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  201,600 

William   H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Meyer  &    Brown,   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  89,600 

W.  T.   Sargent  &  Sons..  Singapore  New  York  19,800 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac  Co.  Singapore  New  York  79,020 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  104,400 

Winter.    Ross   &    Co Singapore  New  York  43,920 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  151.200 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  945.180 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  112,000 

Rome   Wire  Co Belawan-Deli  New  York  11,160 

East   Asiatic    Co.,    Inc...  Belawan-Deli  New  York  25,200 

J.    Aron   &   Co Belawan-Dcli  New  York  27.000 

Aldens*    Successors,    Inc.  Belawan-Deli  New  York  21,600 

General   Rubber    Co Belawan-Deli  New  York  50,400 

Firestone  Tire  &    Rubber 

Co Belawan-Deli  -Akron  96.300 

The   Fisk  Rubber  Co....  Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    33,600 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Various     Belawan-Deli  New  York  369,180 

Various    Singapore  New  York  361,300     3,250,100 

December  8.     By  the  S.  S.  "Birmingham  City,"  at  New  York. 

Fred    Stern  &   Co Medan  New  York  22,400 

W^  R.   Grace   &   Co Sinrapore  New  York  138,600 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  29,700 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc...  Singapore  New  York  201,600 

American  Trading  Co.  .. .  Singapore  New  York  29,520 

Rogers-Pyatt    Shellac    Co.  Singapore  New  York  111,060 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  56.000 

Various    Singapore  New  York  14.380       603,260 

December  17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Langton  Hall,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  22,400          22,400 

December  18.  Bv  the  S.  S.  "City  of  Dunkirk,"  at  New  York. 
Boston  Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable   Co Singapore  New  York  4,140 

W.R.Grace     SCo Singapore  New  York  128,160 

Baird  Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  19,800 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  56,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  336,000 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  122.580 

A.   C.  Fox  &  Co Singapore  -New  York  30.060 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  181,800 

Eastern    Rubber   Co Singapore  New  York  186,480 

Converse      Rubber      Shoe 

Cct.    Singapore  New  York  14,400 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac  Co.  Singapore  New  York  64.260 

American   Trading  Co...  Singapore  New  York  83,160 

Aldens'  Successrirs,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  93.960 

Mitsui  &  Co..  Limited.  ..  Singapore  New  York  80,820 

General    Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York       1,829.880 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  40,320 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Singapore  New  York  116,820 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  F'ls    371,840 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  92,160 

Various    •••  Singapore  New  York  318,840 

Peel  &  Kelly Malacca  New  York  9.900 

Various    Malacca  New  York  8.460 

Various    > Teluk  Anson  New  York  24,300 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Port  Dickson  New  York  23,940 

Various    Port  Dickson  New  York  9,540 

Various    Penang  New  York  5,400 

Various    P.  Swettenham  New  York  3,240    4,212.260 

December  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Nieuw  Amsterdam."  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....  Rotterdam  New  York  22,400 

Various    Rotterdam  New  York  26, 1 00          48^00 

December  19.     By  the  S.   S.   "Clan  MacFadjen,"  at  New  York. 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Colombo  New  York  4,220 

Mever  &  Brown,    Inc...  Cochin  New  York  30,420 

Various Cochin  New  York  213,120        247,760 
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PLANTATIONS— Continued 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds.         Totals. 

December  20.     By  the  S.   S.  "City  of  Hankow,"  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Colombo  New  York  8.820 

Aldens*    Successors.    Inc.  Colombo  New  York  5,040 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  Akron  65.340 

Pacitic  Trading   Corp.   of 

America    Colombo  New  York  28.800 

Poel    &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  54.180 

Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    33.500 

L.  Litilejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  YorW  56.260 

Various    Colombo  New  York  822.500     1,074,540 

December  20.     By  the  S.  S.  ".\quarius,"  at  New  York. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore  New  York  243.360 

Various    Colombo  New  York  129,240        372,600 

CENTEALS 

November  22.     By  the  S.   .'^.   "Colon."  at   New  York. 
Ultramares  Corp Cristobal  New  York  1.200  1,200 

November  25.     By  the  S.  S.  "Caracas,"  at  New  York. 
Scholz    &    Co Puerto  Cabello  New  York  5,250  5,250 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Esperanza."  at  New  York. 
Various    Cristobal  New  York  12,750  12,750 

December  18.     By  the  S.  S.  "Panama."  at  New  York. 
C.  W.  Jacob  &  Allison..       Cristobal  New  York  1,050 

G.  Amsinck  Si  Co..   Inc.       Cristobal  New  York  6.750 

Various    Cristobal  Nl-w  York  1.950  9.750 

AFKICANS 

November  25.     By  the  S.   S.  "■R>'ndam."  at  New  York. 
Various    Rotterdam  New  York  70.035  70,035 

November  27.     By  the  S.   S.   "Julia  Luckenbach."  at  New  York. 
Various    Rotterdam  New  York  109,365         109,365 

December  6      By  the  S.  S.  "Rotterdam,"  at  New  York. 
Various    Rotterdam  New  York  56,350  56,350 

December  8.     By  the  S.  S.  "La  Lorraine."  at  New  York. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..        Havre  New  York  1.380  1,380 

December  14.     By  the  S.   S.  "Canada,"  at  New  York. 
Various    Marseilles  New  York  115,000         115,000 

December  16.     By  the  S.  S.  "Soestdijk,"  at  New  York. 
Various    Rotterdam  New  York  74,520  74,520 

GUTTA  SIAK 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Egremont  Castle."  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York  128,400        128,400 

BALATA 

NoN-EMBER  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Colon,"  at  New  York. 
Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros..       Cristobal  New  York  1,500  1,500 

November  27.     By  the  S.   S.   "Meroke."  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited       Surinam  New  York  1.930 

Wm.   Schall  &  Co Dutch  Guiana   New  York  23.369  25,299 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Victoria."  at  New  York. 
South  &  Central  America 

Comm'l    Co Trinidad  New  York  2.760 

Various    Trinidad  New  York  12,840  15,600 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  '*Vinton  County,"  at  New  York. 

Mecke    &    Co Cristobal  New  York  2.760 

Pablo   Calvct   &  Co Cristobal  New  York  4.255  7.015 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.  "Maturo."  at  New  York. 
South  &  Central  America 

Comm'l     Co Port  of  Spain  New  York  10.950 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Port  of  Spain  New  York  15.000  25.950 

December  20.    By  the  S.  S.  "Quilliifa."  at  New  York. 
Ultramares    Corp Guayaquil  New  Yorki  3.150  3.150 

GUAYULE 

November  26.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass.  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rul>- 
ber   Co Mexico  New  York  55.000  55.000 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS 

PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


IMPOETS 

October 

Unmanufactl-red— /r^e.- 
Crude  rubbei^: 

1919 

1920 

Pounds 

18 

903.765 

424.224 

.     8.757.468 

V.885 
856 

15.024 
3.322 
8.216 
4.351 

79,959 

1,000 

.     2.941.514 

30.965 

"10,643 

Value^' 

$9 

277,812 

202,338 

4.314.311 

""57s 

348 

5,356 

1.661 

2.417 

2.200 

25,808 

40O 

1,302,557 

10,913 

"2.966 

Pounds 
44.550 

"5V.546 

143.246 

6.252 

"10.712 

"■■375 

2.369.369 

22.054 

1.900 

2.887 

Value' 
$10,264 

Netherlands    

England     

Nicaragua     

Honduras      

Costa     Rica 

24,993 

43,648 

1,731 

Argentina     

"V,835 

145 

Haiti     

Brazil     

576,346 

6,214 

982 

fecuador 

560 

Peru     

Uruguay      

Venezuela     

British     India 

British  Guiana  .... 
Straits  Settlements. 
British  East  Indies. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . 
Philippine    Islands.  . 


October 
^ 

1919  1920 

^ ^ .    A__ 

Pounds  Value  Pounds 

68.988  19.576  50,629 

28.600  13.415    

88.695  32,163  19,525 

481,200  193,448  22,449 

5,548  4.723          

13,685.973  5,507,611  11,307,078 

5,532,307  2,373,191  1,813.330 

5.755,742  2,450,961  3,556,174 

32,013  11,000          


Value 
13,705 

"8.819 
10.291 

4,5bi',293 

603,967 

1,455,579 


Totals     38,861,676 

Jelutong  (Pontianak)  : 

From  England     56,000 

Straits     Settlements.  2,085.125 

Dutch   East  Indies..  388.928 

Totals    2,530,053 

Gutta  percha: 

From  England     995 

Straits     Settlements.  412,290 

Dutch    East    Indies.  93.698 

British    W.    .Africa..  262.132 


Totals    769,115 

Balata: 

From  Eiigland    9,077 

Ecuador    1.200 

Colombia    31.842 

Panama     23.296 

Brazil     

Venezuela     21,190 

Bolivia     

French     Guiana 

Briti'ih     Guiana 32,509 

Dutch    Guiana 29,414 

Totals    148,528 

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber.  289.554 


$16,755,753 

19,422,076 

$10,080 

296,070 

75,427 

i'66,686 
131,342 

$381,577 

298,022 

$370 
73,039 
17,910 
36,003 

"94,837 

429,227 

$127,322 

524,064 

$9,203 

650 

10,595 

9,312 

"2,667 

$7,260,372 


$17,270 
19,427 

$36,697 


$28,119 
90,882 


$119,001 


(1,081 


7,053 


21,665 
26,110 


$84,588 
16,795 


770 
19,353 
4,296 
46,285 
14,190 
24,456 

616 

12,284 
2,638 

34,940 
7,178 

14,179 

112,017 
239,121 

$72,916 
13,025 

Totals     unmanufactured.   42.598.926  $17,366,035     20,595,300     $7,502,011 


Manufactures  of  rubber  and 

gutta    percha 

Guayule     

Rubber    substitutes. .  .rf«ij"o6/tf 
Chicle    dutiable 


$43,345 

124.223  18.595 


500,845 


347,145 


$54,955 


15,620  3,385 

279,358  237,124 


Totals    625.068        $409,085  294.978        $295,464 


Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires 

Inner   tubes 

Solid   tires 

All    other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber    boots pairs 

Rubber    shoes pairs 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'   sundries 

Other    rubber    manufac^uies. 


EXPORTS 


15.761 
474.329 


$2,027,789 


138,164 
295,421 


27,414 
396,886 

"78,889 
569,450 


Totals,     manufactured.. 

Insulated    wire 

Fountain   pens number 

Suspenders  and  garters 

Chewing    gum 


$3,534,013 

$443,671 

25.789  33.850 

162,049 

190,565 


Totals 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


601,350 


$830,135 
$78,864 


$2,800,553 

321.962 

118.140 

55.257 

172.812 

258,773 

125.174 

8.623  25.268 

501,560  508,747 

60.019 

105,607 

462,021 

$5,014,333 

$493,671 

51.292  57,785 

258.097 

154.696 

$964,249 

425,601  $48,582 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 

Crude    rubber     370.242  $148,226 

Balala    5.300  3.366 

Rubber   scrap 

Rubber    mantifactures    19.364 

Rubber    substitutes    


PORT  OF  BOSTON 

IMPORTS 
Unmani^factured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 

From  England 56,510  $31,221 

Straits    Settlements 

British   East   Indies 

Totals    56.510  $31,221 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 

Rubber  manufactures. rff(f/a^/e        $3,567 


1.008.721 

41.320 

4,500 


44,250 


7,000 
67,940 


$334,231 

17.219 

705 

3,107 

14.632 


$2,503 
17,246 


74,940 
14,883 


$19,749 


$930 
2.217 
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EXPORTS 

October 

1919 

1920 

A 

Manufacturo): 

Pounds 

"8,396 
94,245 

Value'  ' 
$1,115 

""388 

'  ■23,622 
71,114 

"'l',932 
13,981 

Pounds 

"7,765 
106,910 

Value 

$2,457 

552 

801 

3,638 

HqSC                                    

4,654 

Packing 

.  f'oirs 

299 
26,964 

Rubber    shoes 

Soles  and   heels. 

.  f'Oirs 

110,219 

3,862 

12,245 

Other   rubber   manufact 

ures. 

13,144 

Totals    

"8.907 

OF  NEW  O 

IMPORTS 

5.300 

$112,152 

$14,086 

13,127 

855 

RLEANS 

$1,375 

$1,375 

$19,105 

""135 
1,228 

2,425 

02 

432 

2,000 
2,000 

50 

33,371 

$178,835 
$425 

Suspenders  and    garters 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

PORT 

Manufactured — free: 

17,337 
$616 

- 

5.300 
EXPORTS 

"2.176 

$616 

Manufactured: 

$138,237 

16,354 

22,098 

7.636 

9,068 

Hose         

24,309 

1,255 

Rubber    boots 

Rubber    shoes 

.  (•airs 

212 

43.217 
3,241 

265 

Other  rubber  manttfacti 

jres. . 

5,201 

$23,347 

$3,083 

•60                   89 

128 

2.O06 

RT  OF  SEATILE 

IMPORTS 

1.463.441        $399,642 

2.063              1.001 

33,360            11.676 

565,423           254.354 

13 

""360 

$271,093 

$16,599 

Fountain    pens tuimbcr 

31 

11,569 

1,890 

PO 

Unmanufactured — irec: 

Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits     Settlements. 

$98 

Japan     

Totals        

2,064,287 

$866,673 
$4 

360 

$98 

Rubber    manufactures. 

$30 

EXF0&T8 


October 


1919 


1920 


Manufacturud: 

Automobile     tires 

Inner  tubes 

Solid    tires 

All    other    tires 

Beltme    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber    hoots pairs 

Rubber    shoes Pairs 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals     

Insulated     wire 

Fountain    pens number 

.Suspenders     

Chewing   gum 

Reclaimed    rubber    


Pounds 


Value         Pounds 


$9,114 


49 
2,875 


"2.344 

1,656 

""208 
4,255 
1,452 
7,253 

138.688 


$26,282 

$195 

205 

545 

340 

6,114 


Unmanufactured — free.' 
Crude  rubber; 

From  Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies.. 
Taoan     


PORT   OF  SAN    FRANCISCO 
IMPORTS 


1,486.843 
64.054 


$597,562 
19,740 


Totals    1.550,897        $617,302 


Jelutong   (Pontianak) 

Rubber    manufactures 

Manufactured: 

Automobile    tires 

Inner   tubes 

Solid    tires 

All   other   tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing    

Rubber    boots flairs 

Rubber    shoes t^^'s 

Soles  and  heels 

r)ruf,'gists'    sundries   

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 


1.028 
3.220 


Totals 


Insulated    wire 

Fountain    pens number 

Suspenders     

Chewing    gum 

Unmanufactured — free: 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


216 


2,000 


$846 


$48,694 


1,228 
10,621 


2,910 
2,949 

"'l,8i4 
7,588 

$75,804 

$1,212 

320 

5.903 

782 


840.940 
"22,466 


Value 


$24,415 

4,034 

3,928 

8 

1,239 

2,207 

, 521 

315  1,347 

810  1,497 

189 

1,920 

$41,305 

$562 

1.327  1.858 
1.112 

96.3  i  6  "2,658 


$174,758 
6,224 


863,340  $180,982 

9,200  $735 
47J 

$230,288 

31,359 

14.010 

5,075 

43,710 

44,497 

34,734 

168  200 

4,258  4,960 

18,341 

6,608 

25,443 

$459,225 

$4,986 

165  212 

3,938 

1,964 


EXPORTS  OF   INDIA  RUBBER  AND  CAUCHO  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  SEPTEMBER.  1920 
EUROPE  KEW  YORK 


Exporters: 

Stowell  &  Co 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil. 

Tancredo.  Porto  &  Co 

J.  Adonias  &  Co 


Fine 


kilos 


Totals   from  Manaos kilos 

In  transit  from  Iquitos 


8,074 


Medium       Coarse        Caucho 


4,491 


2,436 


9,156 


Totals  Fine 

52,442 

125.322 

101 

177,865 

24,157  26,132 


Medium 

12.550 

7,028 

11,133 

1,000 

31,711 
22,617 


Coarse 

2.277 

12.487 

4,848 


19,612 

16,835 


Caucko 

106,099 

163 

30.795 


137.057 
13,286 


Totals 

173,368 

145,000 

46,877 

1.000 


366.245 
78,870 


Grand 
Totals 
173,368 
145,000 
46,877 
1.000 

366,245 
103,027 


Totals    kilos       8.074  4,491 

Compiled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Mandos,  Brazil. 


2,436 


9,156 


24,157   203.997    54.328 


36,447    150,343    445.115 


469,272 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AND  CAUCHO  FROM  MANAOS  DURING  OCTOBEJl,   1920 


Exporters 


EUROPE 


General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil. iiVoj  146.667  29,182 

Stowell  &  Co 184,863  7,178 

Tancredo,   Porto  &  Co 11.831  15 

B.  Levy  &  Co 

Ohligcr  &  Co 9,775  3,816 

Higson    &    Fall 13.140        

Semper    &    Co 4.160  326 

Companhia   Fluvial    4,948        

Paulo  Levy  &  Co 1,356  118 

Totals    iti/oj  376.740  40,635 

Compiled  by  Stowell  Sr  Co.,  Manias,  Brasil. 


Fine        Medium         Coarse  Caucho 

12,151         

6,968  54,001 

98  5,065 

12,587  "9,259 

4.420  480 

5,959  254 

284  1.472 

37        


42.504 


Totals  Fine 

188.000  514.856 

253,010  10,880 

17,009  37.087 

28,841 

35.437  

18.040  10,135 

10.699  

6.704  

1,511  


70.531         530.410        601.799 


ITEW  YORK 


Medium 

24,563 

3,040 

13 

1,752 


2,335 


31.703 


Coarse 

60.037 
4,590 

10,513 
4,172 

""336 


79.642 


^  Grand 

Caucho          Totals  Totals 

33,544  633.000  821,000 
18,510  271,520 

13.220          60.833  77,842 

7,584           42,349  42,349 

35,437 

12,800  30,840 

10,699 

6,704 

1,511 


54,348        767,492     1,297,902 
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RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE     DOMINION    OF 
CANADA 

IMPOSTS   or  CEUDE  AND   MANUFACTUHED   RUBBER 

August 


1919 


1920 


Pounds  Value 
Unmanufactured  — /rre: 
Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.; 

From  United   Kingdom    256,494  $110,790 

United   States    472,119  193,620 

Brazil    

British  East  Indies: 

Straits    Settlements.  433,500  168,951 

Other  countries    500  177 

Totals    1,162,613  $473,538 

Rubber,   recovered    296,476  $49,307 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or    qutta    percha    scrap 345,885  19,790 

Rubber  substitutes    67,300  8,246 


Pounds 


48,620 
309,368 
40,000 

235.230 
66,498 

699.716 

509,455 

40,340 

212,477 


Value 


$22,092 
92,019 
13,000 

109.923 
36,676 

$273,710 
$79,863 

4,844 
27,878 


Totals    unmanufactured..    1,872,374        $550,881       1,461,988        $386,295 


Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods. 

Hard  rubber  tubes 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered. . 

Totals,  partly  manufactured 

Manufactured — 

Helting    

Hose    

I'acking    

Boots    and    shoes 

Clothing,       including       water- 
proofed     

Gloves    

Hot    water   bottles 

Tires,   solid    

Tires,  pneumatic 

Tires,   inner  tubes 

Other  manufactures   


5,871 
'2,532 


$1,991 
1,652 
3,410 


8,403 


$7,053 


7,911 

3',873 

11,784 


$5,717 
4,113 
5.352 

$15,182 


Totals,    manufactured. . .  . 

Totals,,   rubber  imports . . . 

Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cablri     covered 
with    cotton,    linen,    silk, 

rubber,   etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables  cov- 
ered as  above  

Chicle    


$7,502 
7,667 
6,498 

22,528 

12,885 

787 

858 

22,439 

94,905 

16,184 

187,350 

$379,603 

$937,537 


$12,283 


9.300 

:i7,0O3  18^.584 


48,329 


$13,002 

13,946 

7,964 

11,820 

31.157 

1,045 

731 

22,201 

213,803 

25,014 

283,051 

$623,734 

$1,025,211 


$36,461 


68,246 

23,198 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   AND   FOREIGN   RUBBER    GOODS 

August 


1919 


1920 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 
Unmanufactured — 

Crude  and  wastf  rubber $24,366 

IVIanufactured — - 

Belting    $647 

Hose    11.602 

Boots  and  shoes 172,202 

Clothing  including  waterproofed       3,889 

Tires,  pneumatic 724.474 

Tires,   other   kinis 3,047 

Other  manufactures    22,119 


Reex- 
ports of 
Fc-reign 
Goods 
Value 

$17,536 


$187 
12 


598 
2,086 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

Value 

$25,275 

$9,615 
23,518 
72,937 

2,398 
898,146 

1,486 
73,235 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


$515 
4,467 


Totals,    manufactured $937,980 

Totals,    rubber   exports...     $962,346 


$2,883     $1,081,335 
$20,419     $1,106,610 


$4,982 
$4,982 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

September 

,— A ^ 

...                                   ,  1919  1920 

Unmanufactured — free:       , ^- ^    , a 

Rubber,    gutta    percha,    etc.:  Pounds            Value  Pounds           Value 

i'rom  United  Kingdom 8.50,491        $374,266  932,357        $409  416 

United  States   468,858           194.954  774,341           236,986 

British  East  Indies: 

teylon    30,651            17,098  14.442              5,484 

Straits   Settlements.  609,540          264,217  1,338,847          648,735 

Totals   1,959,540        $850,535       3,059,987     $1,360,621 

Rubber,  recovered    ..........  180,642  $28,902  215,488  $35,590 

Kubber.  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha  scrap 220.572  16,498  526,972  51402 

Kubber  substitutes    53,260  9,255  139  682  19474 


Totals,    unmanufactured..   2,414,014        $905,190       3,942,129     $1,467,087 


Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.  .  5,977 

Hard  rubber  tubes 

Rubber  thread,   not  covered. .  3,469 


$4,493 
3,211 
5,080 


3,463 
"l',696 


$2,525 
2,492 
2,382 


Totals,  partly  manufactured         9,446 


Manuf.\ctured — 

Belting  

Hose    

Packing    

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  including  waterproofed 

Gloves    

Hot  water  bottles 

1  ires,    solid    

Tires,  pneumatic   

Tires,  inner  tubes   

Other  manufactures  


Totals,  manufactured. 


Totals,    rubber   imports...   2,423,460 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with    cotton,    linen,    silk, 

rubber,    etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered as  above   

Chicle    118,334 


$12,784 

$10,449 

7,872 

5,683 

40,106 

14,629 

1,526 

4,436 

14,869 

105,857 

7,759 

174,028 

$387,214 

51,305,18 


$15,543 

13,363 
93.790 


5,159 


$7,399 


$11,006 

6,498 

8,205 

50,238 

16,129 

1,264 

2,169 

16,036 

140,825 

16,174 

231,118 

$499,662 


3,947,288     $1,974,148 


$12,581 
28,901 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS 

September 


1919 


1920 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

N'alue 


Unmanufacturfd — 
Crude  and   waste    rubber... 

Manufactured — 

Belting    $14,016 

Hose     17,983 

Boots    and    shoes 175,633 

Clothing,  including  waterproof  ed  2,413 

Tires    987 

Tires,    pneumatic    455,847 

Other  manufactures  17.549 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


$52,653  $11,062 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 

$13,896 

$3,675 

18,176 

99,064 

2,562 

946 

1,028,458 

46,034 


$3,205     $1,198,915 


$593 

13 

1,486 

i,ii3 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
\^alue 


$384 
4,644 
'5',649 


Totals,  manufactured $684,428 

Totals,  rubber  exports $737,081  $14,267     $1,212,811 


$10,677 
$10,677 


Chicle $114,151 


Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper  wires  and  cable $221 

Chicle    1,941 


$26,289 
1,728 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS) 


1920                                               Plantations  Paras 

January    tons     17,799  2,620 

February    29,681  2,456 

March    28,533  2,463 

April    21,036  1,893 

May     24,443  2,025 

lune     12,911  1,352 

July    14,695  1,115 

August     12,730  590 

September     10,974  459 

October     8,759.  1,613 

November     13,049  2,230 

Totals.    11    months.    1920 104,610  18,816 

Totals.    II    minths.    1919 170.385  24.880 

Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Associaticti  of  America,  Inc. 


Manigoba 

Mis- 

Totals 

cellaneous 
Gum 

Africans 

Centrals 

Guayule 

Grosso 

Balata 

Waste 

1920 

1919 

821 

HI 

21,351 

7,235 

558 

265 

34 

32.994 

17,456 

514 

23 

114 

'^ 

iii 

983 

1,252 

33,998 

28,223 

628 

29 

79 

10 

22 

812 

448 

24.957 

28,146 

662 

95 

113 

45 

1,059 

224 

28.666 

16,348 

427 

27 

164 

/ 

552 

164 

15.604 

16,319 

34 

40 

.... 

8 

1,283 

312 

17,487 

17,965 

13 

75 

156 

67 

1,135 

30O 

15.066 

11,067 

99 

8 

74 

22 

44 

516 

218 

12,414 

14,036 

27 

17 

223 

33 

498 

425 

11,595 

28,888 

351 

44 



35 

68 

27 

608 

16.377 
230,509 

15,674 

4,134 

734 

957 

407 

6,865 

3,951 

2,895 

1.288 

1,478 

431 

201,357 

304 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR   THK 
UNITED    STATES 

IMFOETS  OF  CEUDE  AND  IttNUFAGTUKED  BUBBEB 

September 


1919 


1920 


Pounds 
Unmanufactured — free: 
India    rubber: 

From  France     46,086 

Netherlands    

United     Kingdom.     2,923,810 

Canada     42,930 

Central     America.  46,198 

Mexico     39,353 

Brazil     8,147,297 

Peru     79,177 

Other  .South  Am.  291,289 
British  E.  Indies.  14,091,078 
Dutch  E.  Indies.  4,359,356 
Other     countries..         726,248 

_   Totals     30,792,822 

Balata     180,335 

Guayule     

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 1.275,699 

Gutta   percha   56,666 

Rubber   scrap    976,924 

Totals,     unmanufactured     2,489,624 
Chiclei    (dutiable)     503,032 

Manufactured — dutiable : 
India     rubber    and     gutta 

percha     

India  rubber  substitutes..  112 


Value 


$31,576 


Pounds 


Valu* 


307,383 

$i4i°,6i« 

1,237,056 

947,073 

338.454 

19,555 

14,888 

4,124 

901 

12,232 

2,495,311 

1,509,440 

410,833 

32,108 

233,993 

60,835 

133,448 

135,633 

36,990 

5,588,391 

17,558.092 

7.048,561 

1,739,439 

5,977,766 

2,423,550 

145,455 

1, -'1(1, 244 

496,686 

$11,449,459 

27,883,748 

$10,957,854 

$123,654 

894,115 

$380,143 

235,000 

47.000 

i45,i65 

466,480 

72,155 

14,160 

308,389 

51,207 

72,872 

854,736 

42.046 

$355,851 

2,758.720 

$592,551 

343,497 

257,938 

170.774 

224,812 
98 

245,017 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MEBCHANDISE 


Manufactured — 
India    rubber; 

Scrap  and   old 1,340,082 


Reclaimed 

Belting'     

Hosei      

Packing*     

Boots'    pairs 

Shoes'     pairs 

Soles    and    heels' 

Tires: 

•  For  automobiles'   

Casings'     

Inner    tubes'    

Solid   tires'    

All    other    tires' 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 

Suspenders   and    garters.. 

Other     rubber     manufac- 
tures'    


286,039 


28,542 
702,744 


$126,083 
48,840 

414,814 

75,659 
631,150 


506,420 
563,742 


26,489 
851,191 


Totals,  manufacttired 
Fountain  pens. . .  .Mwmber 
Insulated  wire  and  cables* 


47,971 


2,120,477 


136,907 
108,929 
239,224 

650,809 

$4,552,892 

$43,816 

91,881 


19,018 


EXPOETS   OF   FOREIGN   MEBCHANDISE 
Unmanufactured — 

India    rubber    503,587  $219,675  1.339,013 

Balala    3,712  2,789  17,920 

Jelutong   (Pootianak)    2,240 

Rubber  scrap    1,630 

Totals,  unmanufactured         507,299  $222,464  1,360,803 
Manufactured — 

Gutta   percha    $5,546             

Totals,    manufactured         $5,546            


$31,466 

96,7S4 

258,065 

319,445 

136,375 

92,216 

819,853 

77,494 


3,883,923 
446,352 
271,572 
78,597 
137,400 
409,542 

613,921 

$7,672,975 

$25,773 

95.986 


$395,374 

13,762 

582 

425 

$410,143 

$2,071 

$2,071 


EXPORTS    OF   RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGTJOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 


THE   UNITED   STATES 


Manufactured — 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing     _. . 

Boots  and  shoes. .  ^atrj 
Other    rubber    goods. . 


Totals     

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hos<!  and  pack- 
ing     

Automobile   tires    .... 

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    


5,882 


$5,561 

14,483 

6,491 


5,153 


$8,708 
17,001 
10,221 


$26,535 


$3,540 

86,649 

1,043 

13,880 

$105,112 


Totals    

To  Porto   Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing     

Automobile  tires 

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals    $104,432 

To  Philippine  Islands — treated  as  foreign  commerce. 


$4,703 

82,454 

468 

16,807 


$35,930 


$10,262 

88,807 

3,742 

12,992 

$115,803 


$7,400 

75,107 

2,358 

31,251 

$116,116 


'Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  countries  during  Septe 
ber,  1920,  were  given  on  pages  221-225  of  our  Decemler  issue. 
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RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MAKUFACTUKED    BUBBEB 
Six  Months  Ended  June 


1919 

— * — 


Lire* 


1920 
» 


Quintals^ 

UxMAHUrArillSED^ 

Crude  rubber  and  gi'tta  percha — 
raw  .nnd  reclaimed: 

From  Creal    Britain 

French   Asian   Colonies. .  97 

India  ar.d  Ceylon 18,101 

Straits  Settlements   24.948  \  60,867,450 

Frr*ncli    African    Colonies     2,487 

Belgian  Congo   574 

Brazil     16,948 

Other  countries   916 


Totals    64.071     60.867,450 

Rubber  scrap 8.584       1,287,600 


Quintals 


185 

2,075 

3,659 

15,119 

578 
1,184 
9,075 

286 


32,161     30,552-,950 
136  20,400 


30,552,950 


Totals,     unmanufactured...   72,655     62,155,050 

Makufacturfd — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    152  440,800 

Sheets,   including  bard   rubber  98  197.400 

Tubes    88  125,450 

Belting    254  419,100 

Rubber-coated   fabrics    ..•. pieces  343  731,000 

Boots   and    shoes pairs  12.9SO  259,600 

Elastic   webbing    247  839,800 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel..  2  8,000 

Tires  and    tubes — 

From  Belgium     "t 

France     2,729 

Great   Britain    461}    8,940,400 

United    States    2  1 

Other  countries    . .  * 1  J 

Other   manufactures    10,010     18,828,100 

Totils,   manufactured   30,789,650 

Totol  imports   92,944,700 


32,297     30,573,350 


197 

571,300 

90 

177,900 

114 

242,500 

489 

806,850 

489 

952,600 

75,578 

1,511,560 

282 

958,800 

114 

45,600 

6321 

2.485 

4,067 

1,140 

25 

►  23.377,200 

11,844 

22,105,300 

5d!749,6I0 


81,322,960 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE   AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER, 


Ukmanufactureo — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and  recbimed: 
To  Austria    "j 

Spa.'n  .  •  V  •  • }.?22  I    1,646,000 

United    States    I,o70  r      •       •     " 

Other   cof.ntries    .1 

Tntali    3,292       1,646,000 

Rubber    scrap    100  20,000 


300 

622 

2.340 

523 


1,892^' 


;oo 


3.785       1,892,500 
5,638       1,127,600 


Totals,     unmanufactured.     3,392       1,666,000 

MANUFACTtlRED 

India  rubber  and  putta  percha — 

Threads    

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber. 

Tubes    

Belting    

Rubber-coated    fabrics    •...pieces 

Boots  and    shoes pairs 

Other  footwear    

Elastic    webbing    

Clothing  and  articles   for  travel. 

Tires  and  tubes — 


9,423       3,020,100 


1.^0 

558,000 

194 

601,400 

49 

108,200 

196 

356,800 

487 

711,150 

940 

1,207,550 

95 

199,500 

98 

294,000 

203 

602,600 

445 

8,900 

9 

3,000 
2.838,600 

363 

1,379,400 

747 

4 

20.000 

291 

1,455,000 

To  Austria     

Bel'jium    

Czecho- Slovakia    

Denmark    

France     

Great  Britain    

Netherlands    

Rumania 

Spain    

Switzerland     

Hungary     

India   and   Ceylon 

Netherland  East  Indies. 
Straits    Settlements    .  . . 

Australia    

Argentina     

Brazil    

Other  countries   


501 
700 
252 

84 

225 

1.644 

28 


261 
13 


545 


140 
242 
635 
462  i 
790 


•15,177,500 


1,4071 

830 

546 

981 

1.256 

6.336 

366 

670 

346 

362 

233 

3,637 

1,444 

1,436 

611 

1,854 

1,405 

2,888 


66,510,000 


Other  manufactures 


940       1,771,800 


Total,  manufactured 20,219,550 

Total  exports    21,885,550 


6,755     12,474.000 
86,057.850 


89,077,950 


^One  quintal  equals  220.46   pounds. 
=One   lira  equnis  $0,193    (normal). 


RUBBER   STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

Five  Months  Ended  May 


Unmanufactured — 


1919 


1920 


Quintals' 
Crude  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
— raw  and  reclaimed: 

From   Great  Britain " 

India  and   Ceylon 18,101 

Straits    Settlements 23,131 

French  African  Colonies       1,425 

Belgian   Congo   574 

Brazil    15,190 

Other    countries 916 


Lire' 


56,370,150 


Totals    59,337     56,370.150 

Rubber  scrap    988  148,200 

Totals,  unmanufactured..  60,325  56,518,350 
Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    123  356,700 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber  86  167,400 

Tubes    75  104,150 

Belting   178  293,700 

Rubber-coated    f^hncs.  .pieces  260  561,600 

Boots  and   shoes pairs  12,043  240,860 

Elastic     webbing 89  302,600 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel  1  4,000 

Tires  and  Tubes — 
From  Belgium   

France    

Great  Britain    

United   States  

Other  countries    .  .. 
Other  goods    


Quintals 


169 
3.241 
6,577 
578 
875 
5,783 
2,300  J 

19,523 
136 


Lire 


18,546,850 


18,546,850 
20,400 


19,659     18,567,250 


156 

60 

82 

330 

370 

58,106 

186 

105 


452,400 
109,700 
193,100 
544,500 
715,600 
1,162,120 
632,400 
420,000 


2,283 
298 


7,229,600 


1 
7,584'  14,285,600 


6321 

1,806 

2,358  }■  15,640,800 
782 
8J 
8,385     15,611,500 


23,546,210 


Totals,    manufactured... 

Total  imports    80,064,560 

EXPOltTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

Unmanufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

To  Austria    

Spain    

United    States    

Other  countries 


35,482,120 
54,049,370 


S;i31       1.^80,500 


3001 
1,867  1    l.^^.SOO 
284  J 


2,961       1,480,500 


Totals    

Rubber  scrap 

Totals,    unmanufactured 2,961        1,480,500 

Manufactured — 

India  and  rubber  gutta  percha — 

Threads 137 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber  41 

Tubes    341 

Belting    94 

Rubber-coated   fabrics pieces  56 

Boots  and  shoes pairs    

Other   footwear    

Elastic  webbing    

Clothing  and  articles   for   travel 

Tires  and  tubes: 

To  Austria   

Belgium    

Czecho-Slovakia    

Denmark    76 

France    1 70 

Great    Britain 1,493 

Netherlands   28 

Rumania     

Spain      7 

Switzerland     7 

Hungary     

India  and  Ceylon  ...+  ...  .  488 

Dutch    East   Indies 

Straits   Settlements    140 

Australia     241 

Argentina      431 

Brazil     419 

Other    countries    505 

Other   rubber  goods 741 


2,919 
3.839 


1,459,500 
767,800 


6,758       2,227,300 


320 
1 


50 
698 


Totals,    nianuf^tured 
Total    exports    


424,700 

153 

474,300 

92,300 

121 

224,300 

492,350 

689 

864,600 

197,400 

168,000 

109 

320,600 

445 

8,900 

1 

1,500 

1,216,000 

562 

2,135,600 

5,000 

202 

1,195 
475 
468 
620 
701 

4,540 
222 
610 

1,010,000 

11,882,500 

139 

325 

216 

2.586 

1,444 

925 

406 

1,407 

1,259 

1.021 

46,387,500 

1,399,600 

4,447 

8,282,000 

15,877,850 

59,709,300 

17,358,350 

61,936,600 

'  One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
2  One  lira  equals  $0,193  (norma!). 
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UNITED   KINGDOM  RUBBER  STATISTICS 


IMPORTS 


October 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber:  , 

From — 

Straits  Settlements   

Federated  Malay   States..., 

British  India   

Ceylon    and    dependencies. . 
Other    Dutch    possessions   in 

Indian  Seas   

Dutcli    East    Indies    (except 

other     Dutch     possessions 

in   Indian    Seas) 

Other    countries    in    the    East 

Indies     and     Pacific     not 

elsewhere  specified    

Brazil    

Peru     

South  and    Central  America 

(except   Brazil   and   Peru) 
West  Africa; 

French   West  Africa 

Gold  Coast   

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 
East     Africa      (including 

Madagascar)     

Other    countries    


1919 


1920 


Pounds 
7,831,900 
9,999,400 

253,100 
1,537,000 

1,444,300 


379,800 


511,700 
437,500 
111,400 

74,500 


Value 
£809,345 
1,009,367 
25,178 

160,225 

144,863 


41,749 


50,908 
44,823 
11,040 


Pounds 
8,011,000 
6,699.800 

747,100 
5,403,300 

996,600 


811,800 

300.400 
1,462,600 


9,400 
25,500 

94,200 
198,300 


7,756 


607 
1,935 

8,956 
18,198 


86,200 

9,500 
34,:00 
40,400 

69,200 
58,900 


Value 

£602,390 

523.362 

56,787 

417,758 

79,818 


58,209 

22,971 
104,272 

6,105 

602 
2.904 
2,560 

5,189 
4,236 


Totals   22,908,000    £2,334,950 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. .      689,400  21,271 


24,731,000    £1,887,163 
571.400  13,331 


Totals,  unmanufactured. 23, 597,400    £2,356,221     25,302,400    £1,900,494 


20,805 


Gutta    percha    and    balata 1,615,400       £290,895 

•Rubber  substitutes   

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes. ,  .docen  pairs 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Insulated   wire    

Submarine    cables     

Tires   and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  .  . 


363,100       £113,439 


£33,731 

3,506 

381 

38 

208,296 

58,001 


13,300 
27,627 


777 

£77,443 
2,257 
1,626 


EXPORTS 
Unma.vufactured — • 
Waste   and    reclaimed   rubber.    1,120,900 
Rubber  substitutes    


£26,431 


910,200 
136,800 


488,580 
81,465 


£24,474 
6,269 


Totals    1,120,900 

£26,431 

Manufactured — 
Boots    and    shoes,  .doien  pairs        14,981 
Waterproof    clothing 

£32,736 

189,365 

81,709 

Submarine   cables    

46,292 
300,238 

Other    rubber    manufactures 

228,289 

1,047,000         £30,743 


17,593 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN 


Unmanufacturei*.— 
Crude  rubber; 

To  Russia    

Sweden,     Norway     and 

Denmark    457,800 

Germany    961,400 

Belgium    498,400 

France    1,688,900 

Spain     54,900 

Italy    .' 214.800 

Austria-Hungary    16,300 

Other     European     coun- 
tries         788,000 

United    States 16,131,200 

Canada    1,183,700 

Other   countries 51,400 


£52,062 

84,083 

48,141 

175,095 

5.959 

23,652 

1,940 

76,508 

1,687,931 

134,245 

6,488 


1,000 

93,700 

1,218,000 

128,900 

1,037,300 

24,'000 

114,800 

144,300 

259,500 
74,300 

100,600 
50,600 


Totals,    rubber 22,046,800    £2,296,104       3,247,000 


Waste   and   reclaimed    rubber. 

Gutta   percha   and   balata 

Manufactured — 
Boots    and    shoes. dozen    pairs 

Waterproof  clothing    

Tires   and   tubes 

Insulated  wire 

Other    manufactures    

Totals,    manufactured. . 


14,000 
68,700 


700 
11,759 

£449 

5 

8,656 

975 

3,695 


1,800 
66,500 


269 


£40,774 
278,589 
149,492 
144,411 
504,053 
425,435 


£94 

8,303 
84,536 
11,207 
8-1,345 

2.005 
10,000 
11,591 

23,924 
5,518 
6.375 
4,247 

£252,145 

90 

11,570 

£1,390 
"5,827 
"2,863- 


£13,780 


£10,080 


•Included  in  "Other  Articles,"  Class  III,  T.,  prior  to   1920. 


THE    MARKET    FOR    RUBBER    SCRAP 
NEW  YORK 

TRADE  in  rubber  scrap  's  at  the  lowest  ebb.  There  is  no  market 
and  virtually  nothing  doins;.  Reclaimers  have  no  need  tor 
stocking  scrap,  which  is,  in  fact,  so  nearly  vvnthout  market  value 
that  its  collection  scarcely  repays  the  labor  involved.  Those  hold- 
ing scrap  entertain  the  hope  that  in  time  crude  rubber  prices  may 
advance  and  the  scrap  rubber  and  rcclainiiuR  business  revive 
together  in  consequence.    The  following  quotations  are  nominal : 


QUOTATIONS   FOR   CARLOAD    LOTS   DELIVERED 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
December    27,    1920 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops     ;;,  '$0,075   @ 

Boots    and    shoes lb  •.05^@  .05^ 

Trimmed     arctics ;(,.  •.04Ji@  .05H 

Untrimmed    arctics    /{,.  '.93H@  .OiH 

HARD   RTTBBER: 

Battery  jars,   black  compound Ik  •.01     (g  .01>4 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.  •,23     @  .24 

INNER    TUBES: 

No-     1     lb.  '.OgH®  .10V5 

Compounded     ;;,.  •.05^@  .0654 

^«'l     lb.  '.05     @  .06 

MECHANICALS: 

Black    scrap,    mixed.    No.  1 ;(,  •.03^ @  .04 

No.  2 lb,  '.02'A@  .02H 

Car     springs     ;j,_  •,03}^  @  .04 

Heels     lb.  '.03     @  .03K 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb.  ^.03     @  .03j4 

Hose,    air    brake ;;,.  •.03}4@  .03J< 

fire,    cotton    lined lb  •.0\'/]@  Olji 

earden     (f,  •.0\'/,@  ,OI>J 

Insulated   wire  stripping,   free    from   fiber lb.  •.0354 @  .04 

^'a'''"K     lb.  '.Ol-^®  .0154 

Red     packing    ;{,.  •.0S'/,@  .06 

Red    scrap.    No.  1 lb,  '.09     @  .10 

No.2 ;;,.  •.06}i@  .0754 

White  scrap.  No.  2 lb.  '.08     @  .09 

No.  1 ; lb  '.10     @  .11 

TIRES: 
PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings    r lb.  •.03}4<a  .04}^ 

Bicycle     , lb,  •,0254  @  jOZy, 

Standard    white   auto lb,  •.025^  @  .0354 

Mixed  auto    lb  *.0154@  .02J4 

Stripped,    unguaranteed lb.  '01     @  .0254 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  ',03     @  .03)4 

SOLID— 

Carriage     ((,.  .03     (3  .0354 

Irony    lb,  @ 

Truck   lb,  •, 025^0  .02J4 

•Nominal. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK 

ABSENCE  of  demand  from  consumers  featured  last  month's 
market  for  American  cotton,  and  prices  declined  in  sympathy 
with  all  other  raw  materials  used  by  the  rubber  trade.  On  De- 
cember 1  middling  uplands  was  quoted  16,65  cents  for  spot,  com- 
pared with  39.50  cents  last  year.  With  minor  fluctuations  and 
a  generally  weak  undertone  the  market  continued  to  decline  and 
on  December  28,  middling  uplands  spot  was  quoted  14.50  cents, 
compared   with  39.25   cents  a  year  ago. 

Arizona  Cotton.  This  market  was  very  quiet  during  the  past 
month  and  prices  lower,  No.  2  Pima  being  nominally  quoted  at 
35  to  40  cents. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  Egyptians  were  very  dull  and  the  market 
weak  with  a  sagging  tendency.  Prices  quoted  were  18  to  23 
cents  for  Uppers  and  28  to  35  cents  for  Sakel,  all  nominal  quo- 
tations. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  There  was  very  little  interest  shown  in 
this  market.  Average  extra  choice  was  nominally  quoted  at  45 
cents. 

Ducks,  Drills  and  Osnaburgs.  While  a  better  market  con- 
dition was  indicated  by  a  more  general  inquiry,  the  actual  busi- 
ness transacted  in  these  goods  was  negligible.  Prices  have  not 
declined. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Quiet  has  ruled  in  this  market  even  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  low  prices.     Sales  during  the  month  were 
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extremely  small,  and  unimportant.    There  is  no  prospect  of  real 
business   in    raincoat   fabrics   before   March    1. 

Tire  Fabrics.  Fabric  mills  continue  to  withhold  quotations 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  tire  makers'  demand,  and  the  specula- 
tive trading  in  stocks  held  by  second  hands.  Normal  demand  is 
not  expected  to  materialize  until  tire  manufacturing  again  re- 
sumes in  order  to  meet  the  spring  demand  for  tires.  The  tire 
fabric  prices  quoted  in  the  following  list  are  those  of  August 
I,  1920: 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS 

December  27,  1920 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

ASBESTOS    OLOTE: 

Brake  lining.   IVj   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brus  or  copper  inser- 
tion    lb.  9 

2H   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  bras*  or  copper  Inser- 
tion     lb.  O 

BirBI.AFS: 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards  @ 

32 — 8-ounce   @ 

«> — yyi-ounce   $5.00     @ 

40 — 8-ounce   5.00     @ 

40 — lOounce   5.25     @ 

40— 10J4-ounce   5.50     @ 

45— 754-ounce  > 5.75     @ 

45 — 8-ounce  5.75     @ 

48 — lOounce   @ 

OBUJ/S: 

38-inch  2.00yard   yard        .22^4@     .23J4 

40-inch   2.47yard   18!4@     .19 

S2-incb   1.90-yard   23X@     .24Ji 

S2-inch   1.95-y»rd   23     @     .24% 

60-inch  l.S2-yard   29H@     .30K 

•UUJL: 
OABBIAOB  OLOTB: 

38-inch  2.00  yard  enameling  duck yard        .23  ^  @ 

48inch    1.74-yard    27     @ 

72-inch  16.66'Ounce   63  ^  @ 

72-inch   17.21-ounce 66V<@ 

KBCHANICAX: 

Hose   pound       .43     @ 

Belting   43     @ 

EOIXANSe,  40-INOH: 

Acme    yard  @ 

Endurance   @ 

Penn @ 

OBNABiraGS: 

40-inch   2.35-yard    yard  Q 

40inch  2.48-yard   O 

37J^-inch  2.42yard   9 

aATHOOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON: 

Bombazine  64  x  60 yard        .\2Yi@ 

60  X  48 WYi® 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 85     @ 

Twills  64  X  72 20     @ 

64x102 23     @     .24 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-incb,  blue  and  black 30     @ 

tan  and  oUtc 27yi@ 

Tweed   40     @1.0O 

printed    2254® 

Pltid*  60  X  48 12}^ @ 

56x44 12     @ 

Repp   30     @     .35 

Prints  60  X  48 13     @ 

64x60 14     @ 

IMFORTED  WOOLDN   PABRIOS  BPBOIAIXY  PRDPARKD 
rOR   RDBBERIZINO — PLAIN   AND  FANCISa: 

63-inch,  3%    to  7(4   ounces yard        .81      (a  2.22 

36-inch,   2H    to   5   ounces 63     @   1.62 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LININO  (CNION  AND  OOPTON): 

63-inch,    2   to   4    ounces yard        .71     @   1.57 

16-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 44     @     ,84 

flHEZTINCS,  40-INCH: 

48    X    43.   2.J5yard yard        .15     @ 

48   X    JS.    2.50-yard 13'A& 

48    X    48,   2.85-yard 10Ji@ 

64   X    (J8,   3.15-yard 13V^@     .14 

S*  X    CO.   3.60-yard 10     @ 

48   X    44,    3.7S-yard 09H@ 


SILKS: 

Canton.    3S-inch     yard    $0.35     @ 

Schappe,    36-inch    60     @ 

STOOKINETTEB : 
8IN0LB  THBBAD: 

3J4    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

4(4    Peeler,   carded 55     @ 

6(4    Peeler,    combed 85     @ 

DOUBLB  THRBAD: 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound        .45     @ 

3(4    Peeler,   carded 52(4® 

6  (4    Peeler,    combed @ 

TIRE  FAB&IOB: 

BT7ILDIN0:  . 

17  (i -ounce  Sakellarides,    combed    paund  *2.3S  @ 

17(4-ource  Egyptian,    combed    '2.15  @ 

17(^-ounce   Egyptian,  carded    *2.05  @ 

17(i-ounce  Peelers,  combed    *2.25  @ 

17ii-ounce  Peelers,   carded    ...' *1.47  9 

CORD: 

15-cunce  Egyptian pound  *2.40     @ 

BICYCLE: 

8-ounce  American   pound  *1.50     @ 

10-ounce  American    '1.48     @ 

CHAFER: 

9(4-ounce  Sea  Island  pound  @ 

9)4-ounce  Egyptian,  carded  '2.29     @ 

9(i -ounce  Peeler,  carded   •1.71     @ 

•  Nominal. 


TIRE 

FABRICS 
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NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW  IN   NEW  YORK 

The  twenty-tirst  national  automobile  show  will  be  held  at 
Crand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  January  8-15,  inclusive. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the 
most  important  yet  held,  and  30,000  dealers  have  been  invited  to 
attend.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  be  served  at  Hotel  Commodore,  Tuesday 
•evening,  January  11,  while  the  motor  truck  committee  of  the 
Chamber  will  hold  one  of  its  most  important  meetings  Wednes- 
<lay  following. 

The  National  .Automobile  Show  in  Chicago  will  be  held  at 
the  Coliseum  and  Armory  the  week  of  January  29  to  February  5. 


STORING  AND  PACKING  GAS   BLACK' 

In  commercial  practice  there  are  four  different  processes  of 
manufacturing  carbon  black  from  natural  gas,  namely,  the  chan- 
nel,' the  small  rotating  disk,  the  roller  or  rotating  cylinder,  and 
the  large  plate  processes.  The  main  differences  of  these  methods 
are  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  carbon 
is  collected  and  the  rate  at  which  the  moving  devices  actuate. 
The  channel  process  is  probably  the  best  method  and  is  the  most 
extensively  used.  The  production  of  carbon  black  by  cracking 
or  thermal  decomposition  methods  is  not  extensive. 

STORAGE  BINS  AND  PACKERS 

The  storage  bins  are  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  vary  in  size. 
They  are  hopper  shaped  and  located  over  the  packers. 

The  packers  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in  sugar  refineries, 
and  are  connected  to  the  storage  bins  by  spouts.  An  auger 
works  inside  of  a  tight  sheet  steel  tube,  pressing  the  carbon  into 
a  paper  sack.  The  auger  is  so  designed  as  to  stop  the  waste  of 
the  free-Howing  stock  running  out  past  the  blades  of  the  auger 
when  the  packer  is  stopped  for  changing  sacks.  The  stock  when 
passing  through  the  auger,  keeps  the  hinged  gates  folded  parallel 
10  and  against  the  top  auger  blades.  When  the  auger  stops,  the 
coil  springs  force  the  gates  downward  against  the  carbon  lodged 
between  the  blades,  not  closing  the  passageway  completely,  but 
holding  back  the  carbon  sufficiently  to  prevent  leakage.  The  ma- 
<:hine  is  gaged  to  pack  a  uniform  amount  in  each  sack,  which 
is  usually  12^  pounds,  or  a  quarter  of  a  barrel.  In  some  cases, 
especially  for  export  trade,  the  sacks  contain  15  pounds.  The 
j)acker  stops  automatically  when  the  sack  has  been  filled  with 
12^^   pounds   of  carbon   black. 

The  sacks  are  tied,  and  in  most  plants  slightly  compressed. 
The  compressor  consists  of  a  steel  plate  box,  in  which  a  plunger, 
-actuated  by  a  crank  shaft  or  eccentric,  travels.  The  sides  of  the 
sack  are  flattened  to  facilitate  storing  and  transporting.  After 
■  compressing,  another  paper  sack  is  placed  over  the  package. 


'Abstract  from  advance  repr^rt  of  the   Bureau  of  Mines,  published  by  per- 
mission of  the  Director. 

The  India  Ru£Bek  World,  June  1,  1920.  page  5S1. 


"SKOGUM"   JAR   RINGS   OF   RED   RUBBER 

A  new  high-grade  red  rubber  jar  ring  is  called  the  "Skogura." 
The  makers  claim  it  has  passed  the  highest  test  ever  given  a 
rubber  ring.  It  is  attractively  packed  in  cartons  showing  a 
scene  on  a  rubber  plantation. — Smalley,  Kivlan  &  Onthank,  21 
Blackstone  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


"CARMOJON   DE-LUXE"   INNER  TUBES 

Pure  plantation  Para  is  used  in  "Carmojon  De-Luxe"  tubes, 
which  are  made  in  three  colors,  brown,  red  and  green.  The 
makers  claim  a  special  point  of  quality  for  each  letter  of  the 
name.— Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 

NEW  YORK 

THE  continued  curtailed  production  of  rubber  goods  of  every 
sort,  particularly  of  automobile  tires,  has  reduced  activity 
in  the  market  for  compounding  ingredients  very  appreciably. 

In  some  cases,  notably  lithopone,  production  has  been  decreased 
owing  to  lack  of  demand,  which  has  also  not  responded  to  price 
reductions  in  this  and  other  ingredients.  Prices  on  lithopone 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1921  were  announced  early  in  December 
and  are  quoted  at  7^4  to  8  cents,  an  advance  of  J4-cent  in  an- 
ticipation of  increased  spring  demand  by  the  paint-consuming 
trade  and  rubber  manufacturing  industry. 

Decreased  manufacturing  activity  in  all  branches  of  industry 
has  minimized  the  demand  for  raw  materials  of  every  sort,  but 
rubber  manufacturers  in  common  with  those  in  other  lines  are 
optimistic  of  a  marked  renewal  of  business  by  the  spring  months 
of  1921. 

.Aniline  Oil.  Prices  declined  from  25  cents  to  22  cents  toward 
the  close  of  December,  with  the  market  weak  and  dull. 

Barytes.  This  material  is  in  good  supply,  little  demand  and 
steady  prices. 

Blanc  Fixe.    The  same  conditions  prevail  as  with  barytes. 

Benzol.  Prices  fell  off  during  the  past  month  until  they  were 
quoted  at  28  cents  for  90  per  cent  in  tank  cars,  or  31  cents  in 
drums.  And  at  30  cents  in  tank  cars  for  pure,  or  36  to  38  cents 
in  drums. 

Blacks.  The  prices  held  steady  at  the  usual  figures  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  in  Wyoming  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  against  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  black. 

China  Clay.  Foreign  arrivals  are  said  to  be  coming  freely 
and  the  market  is  well  supplied. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  The  market  is  dull,  with  prices  quoted  at 
8  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  Little  demand  in  evidence.  Quotations 
are  10;  ^  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

l^iTHARCE.  .Slight  changes  in  price  occurred  during  the  month 
of  December,  notably  ^-^  cent  per  pound  reduction  for  litharge  in 
casks,  which  did  not  affect  that  in  kegs. 

Lithopone.  Stocks  are  not  large  and  some  producers  have  re- 
duced their  volume  of  output  in  the  absence  of  active  demand, 
notably  from  automobile  tire  manufacturers. 

Sublimed  Lead.  Equally  dull  with  the  market  for  litharge. 
The  price  level  is  maintained  at  8^/2  to  8H  cents  per  pound. 

Sulphur.  The  demand  is  moderate.  Price  on  commercial 
grade  flour  has  been  reduced  to  $1.60  from  $1.95  per  hundred 
weight,  and  on  the  superfine  flour  from  $2.75  to  $2.10  per  hundred 
weight. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  This  is  not  much  in  demand  and  is  cheaper 
at  28  to  30  cents. 

Talc.    The  demand  is  fair,  with  prices  steady. 

Whiting.  Good  receipts  of  chalk  are  arriving  and  the  demand 
continues  steady. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Although  the  market  is  dull,  producers  are  still 
operating  mills  at  full  capacity.  Lead-free  oxide  advanced  from 
10  to  lO'.t  cents  per  pound. 


A  dispatch  fro.m  the  American  consul  at  .Alexandria  dated 
November  10,  1920,  states  that  the  new  cotton  crop  for  Egypt 
has  been  estimated  at  612,000,000  pounds. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

December   27,    1920 
Prices   subject  to   change  without  notice 
ACCELERATORS,   ORGANIC 

Accelerene    (New   York)    lb.  $4.75 

Accelemal     '►.  *.60 

Aldehyde    ammonia   crystals lb.  1.75 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .30 

Excellerex     lb-  '.70 

Hextmethjriene    fetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.60 

N.  C.  C lb.  .45 

No.    999    tb.  .18 


@     .65 
@    1.80 


@   1.65 

@ 
@ 
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Pariphcnylenediamine    ">•  '5-*0     ®$2.70 

Thiocmrbanilide     lb.  -tS     @     .70 

VtloMn     lb.  '3.70     @ 

Vul-KoCene    lb.  .35     @ 

Virol   lb.  .65     (Bi      _      . 

ACCXLEBATORS,  INOROAKIC 

Le.d,   dry   red   (bbU.) /*.  .10>i@ 

iublimed   blue    (bbls.) lb.  .OS'A® 

•ublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .08"4@     .09 

white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb.  .09     @ 

Lime,  flour   lb.  02!/.®     .03 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  .09)^@     .15 

imported    lb.  *.17     @        * 

sublimed     lb.  .10     @ 

Magnesium,  carbonate,  light lb.  .10     @     .11!^ 

calcined    extra    light lb.  .55      @ 

calcined  light    lb.  -30     @ 

calcined   medium   light lb.  .25     @ 

calcined  heavy   ffr.  -06     @      08 

calcined    commercial    (magnesite) lb.  .05     @ 

ojcide,    extra   light lb.  .60     @ 

light    technical    lb.  35     @ 

light,   imported    lb.  .55     @ 

imported     lb.  .55     @ 

AOIDS 

Acetic,  28  per  cent ""'.  2.75     @3.25 

glacial,  99   per  cent c:vt.  10.00     @13.58 

Aqua  fortis    '""■  ^"0     @ 

Cresylic   (977..   straw  color)    (bbl.) eal.  -95     @   1.02 

(95%    dark)    (bbl.) Sal.  .90     @     .97 

Muriatic,     20     degrees 'b-  .02/^© 

Nitric,   36   degrees <:«>*■  6-28     @ 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees ">n  20.C0      @ 

AI.KALIES 

Caustic  soda.  76  per  cent   (bbls.) 'b-  MH(S     -04 

Soda   ash    (bbla.) «>•  "S     @ 

OOLORS 

Black: 

Bone,  powdered «-•  "<*     @      _ 

granulated    »•  H     @       15 

Carbon  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  .12     @     -20 

pressed     '*•  ^^      @ 

Dipped  goods   ">•  1-50     @ 

Ivo,;  black    'b.  -11     @      f 

Lampblack    «>•  '6     @     .45 

0,1     soluble    aniline 'C  100     @ 

Rubber   black    '*•  ""S      @ 

Rubber    makers'    black ">■  -40      @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     '"•  •^«     ®     ■" 

Dipped  goods   '"■  'SO     @ 

Prussian     ">■  -^f      @       ,. 

Ultramarine     ">■  -'^     ®     '^^ 

Rubber  makers'   blue '*■  3.50     @ 

Brown: 

Iron  oxide   "'•  "^y^®     ■'^^^' 

Sienna.   Italian,   raw  and  burnt lb.  .06!^@     .14 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .OS'A@     MH 

Vandyke     ">■  -^^     ®     -O^ 

Maroon     oxide     ">•  ^t      ® 

Green: 

Chrome,  light   ">•  -45     @     .60 

medium    »•  -50     @     .65 

dark    lb.  •"     @     .70 

commercial     '!>.  -12     @     .20 

tile     lb.  .12     @     .15 

Dipped  goods   ">•  1-50     @ 

Oxide  1.  R »•  -85     @ 

Oxide  ot  chromium  (casks) ">.  "0     @     .90 

Rubber   makers'    green lb.  3.50     O 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,   sulphuret  of    (casks) lb.  .45     @ 

crimson.   "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

crimson,   "R.   M.   P." lb.  .55     @     .60 


.27 
.IS 


@     .15 


.22 

4.25 
.15 
.17 
.08 


@  .30 

@ 

@  1.10 

@  4.00 


.■\nlimoiiy,    golden   sulphuret   of    (casks) lb.    $0.27      @$0.30 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .40     @     .55 

golden.   "R.   M.    P." lb.  .25     @ 

verm'Iion    sulphuret    lb,  .65      @ 

red    sulphuret     lb.  .25 

Arsenic,   red  sulphide lb.  .14 

Dipped   goods,    red lb.  1.75 

purple     !b  1.75 

orange    lb.  1.75 

Indian     lb.  .14 

Para  toner  lb.  2.00 

Red  excelsior   lb.  '.19 

Toluidine    toner    lb.  3.25 

Iron   oxide,   reduced  grades Ih.  .05^@ 

pure  bright   lb.  .16     @ 

Spanish  neutral   lb.  .0S>^@ 

Venetian     lb.  .03     (3 

Oil    soluble    aniline,    red lb.  2.00      @ 

orange     lb.  1.65      @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18     @ 

Vermilion.    American    lb.  .25 

permanent     lb.  .37 

English  quicksilver   lb.  1.00 

Rubber  makers'  red    lb.  3.50 

purple    lb.  2.50     @ 

White: 

Albalith    lb.  MH®     .08^ 

Aluminum   bronze,   extra  brilliant lb,  .65     @ 

extra  fine lb.  .75     @ 

Lithopone,  Beckton  white lb.  .08     @     .08 J4 

Lithopone    /b.  .07}4@     .08}4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rubber-makers'  white lb.  @ 

Zinc  oxide.    American  Horse  Head  brand  (factory) :  C.  L.     L.  C.  L. 

Special     lb.  .10     @     .10}^ 

XX  red lb.  .09J4@     .10 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory)  : 

White   seal    lb.  .13     (3     .l3'/i 

Green  seal lb.  .ll)i@     .12}i 

Red   seal    lb.  .10K@     .11J4 

White    seal,    imported lb.  .15     @ 

Azo  factory: 

ZZZ    (lead    free) lb.  .09i^@     .10 

ZZ   (under  5%  leaded) lb.  .08"^®      .09 

Z    (8-10%   leaded) i*.  .08^8  @     .08H 

Standard    AA lb.  .09     @ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  1.80     @ 

red    lb.  1.80     @ 

Chrome,   light  and   medium lb,  .30     @ 

Difjped  goods   lb.  1.75     @ 

Ochr-.    domestic    lb.  .02(40 

imported     I*.  .04!4@ 

Rubber  makers*    lb.  .50 

Zinc   chromate    lb.  .49^ @ 

Oil   soluble  aniline.... lb.  1.75     @ 

OOMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum    flake    (carload) ton  33. uO     ((845.00 

hydrate     lb.  .25      @ 

silicate     Ion  28.00     @40.0O 

Ammcnium    carbonate    (powdered) lb.  .14      @      .15 

Asbestine    (carloads)     Ion  35.00     @40.0O 

Barium,  carbonate,   precipitated ...ton  97.50     @ 

dust     (on  110.00     @ 

Barytes,  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) Ion  28.00     @  40.00 

off     color      Ion  20.00     @30.00 

uniform    floated    ton  28.00     @ 

German    "Cream"    Ion  45.00     @ 

Basofor    lb.  .05  ^^@ 

Blanc   fixe    (dry,  bbls.) lb.  .U5'A@     .06% 

Bone    ash     lb.  .10     @ 

Carrara   filler    lb.  .{)2'A@ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .04J^@     .05 

heavy    lb.  .03^@     .04 

China   clay,    Dixie Ion  22.00     @ 

Blue    Ridge    ton  22.00     @ 

domestic     Ion  10.00     @  20.00 

imported     Ion  40.00     @ 

Cotton   linters,  clean   mill  run,    f.    o.   b.    factory lb.  .02''.  @      .03 

Fossil    flour     (powdered) Ion  60.00     @ 

(bolted)     ton  65.00     @ 

Diatomite     lb.        .03     @ 


■my, 

3.50 
.50 
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9 

e 

@ 


@ 

@     .04M 

@     .22 

@  34.00 

@  28.00 

@ 

0 

@   3.76 

@ 

@  32.00 

@ 


a    .*o 

@ 

@  26.00 


@  29.00 
(332.50 


Glue,    high    grade lb.  $0.35     @$0.45 

medium    lb.  .30     S     .35 

low  grade    ».  .20     @     .25 

Graphite,   flake    (400-pound  bbL) lb.  .14     @ 

amorphous      lb.  .04     @ 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .05 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) Ion  60.00 

(bolted)      Ion  65.00 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  .IS 

Mica,  powdered    lb.  .15 

Pumice   stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb.  .05 

Rotten  stone,  powdered   lb.  .02^4 

Rubber    paste    16.  '.19 

Silica,  gold   bond torn  30  00 

silTer   bond    »o»  24.00 

Soap  bark   lb.  .24 

Soapstone,    powdered    gray    (carload) ton  12.00 

Starch,    powdered    corn * cwl.  3.18 

Talc,   powdered   soapstone ton  25.00 

Terra    blanche'    ton  24.00 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory)  . . .  ton  50.00 

white    (factory)    tern  52.50 

Tyre-lith     ton  I  lO.OO 

Whiting,   Alba    (carloads)    cwt.  .80 

Columbia     cwt.  .95 

commercial     ton  25.00 

Danish     ton  22.00 

English    cliffstone    ton  42  50 

gilders     ton  40.00 

Paris,    white,    American ton  25.00 

Quaker     ton  13.00 

Super     ton  30.00 

Wood     pulp,     imported lb.  .03H 

XXX    ton  60.00 

X     ton  60.00 

Wood   flour.   American Ion  45.00 


MINERAL   RITBBEB 

Elateron   (c.  1.  factory) ton  55.00  (g 

(I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  58.00  9 

Gilsonite   ton  60.00  @ 

Genasco  (c.  1.  factory) ton  62. 50  @ 

(I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  64.50  @ 

Hard  hydrocarbon   ton  42.00  @ 

Soft  hydrocarbon   ton  40.00  @ 

K-X    ton  @ 

K.  M.  R ton  @ 

M.    R.    X ion  9 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) ton  60.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) ton  68.00  @ 

Raven  M.  R ton  60.00  @65.0« 

Refined   Elaterite    ton  @ 

Richmond    (car  load) ton  75.00  @ 

No.  64   (car  load) ton  4  5.00  @ 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  60.00  • 

(1.   c.   1.    factory) ton  62.50  9 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  45.00  © 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  47.50  A 

States    "A"    (c.    1.    factory) ton  51.00  @ 

No.    1    (c.  1.   factory) ton  42,00  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) ton  95.00  • 

M.  R.  pulverized  (1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  97.50  A 

M.  R.   (c.  1.  factory) ton  72.50  « 

M.  R.  (I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  75.00  e 

Rubrax   (factory)    ton  50.00  (360.00 

Synpro,    granulated     ton  97.50  IS 

Walpole   rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  0 


OILS 

Avoilas    compound     lb. 

Castor,   No.    1,   U.   S.    P lb. 

No.    3,    U.    S.   P lb. 

Corn    lb. 

Cotton     lb. 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb. 

Linseed,  raw  (carloads) gal. 

Linseed  compound gat. 

Palmoline  lb. 

Palm  niger    lb. 

Palm  "Lagos"    lb. 

Palm  ipecUl    Ik. 

Peanut    lb. 


.17     @ 

.19 

.13     @ 

.12     @ 

.10     @ 

.10     @ 

.26     @ 

.81      0 

@ 

.14     @ 

.16 

.10     @ 

.ii^sa 

.17     9 

.13     @ 

retrolatum    lb.  $0.06  @$0.10 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .08  @     .12 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07J4@     .Of 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  1.40  @   1.70 

Rapeseed.   refined    gal.  1.20  @ 

blown    lb.  .16  @ 

Rosin    lb.  .04  @ 

Synpro    gal.  .59  (3     .90 

Soya  bean   lb.  .09  @ 

Tar    W.  16.00  @ 

RESmS   AND  PITCHZ8 

Balsam,  fir ffoi.  2.0O  9 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .50  @ 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.  .14  @     .18 

soft  lb.  .09  a     .11 

Tar,    retort    bbl.  16.00  (g 

kiln    bbl.  16.00  @ 

Pilch,   Burgundy    lb.  .08  @ 

coal    tar    i(>.  .C1J4« 

pine  tar    (t.  .05  @ 

ponto     /&.  .14  <9 

Rosin,   K   280  lbs.  9.50  ® 

strained    280  ifrj.  9.50  @ 

Shellac,   fine   orange lb.  1.50  <3 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent  drum*) lb.  .20  Q 

methyl    (drums)     gal.  '1.50  O 

Benzol   (water  white,  90%) gal.  .28  @     .34 

Beta-naphthol    lb.  .47  @     .48 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .08^9     .09^ 

tetrachloride  (drums)   lb.  .13  ®     .14 

Naphtha,   motor    gasoline    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .31     Q 

73    @   76  degrees   (steel  bblf.) gal.  .41  Q 

70@   72  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .39  • 

68   (a   70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .38  O 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .30     O 

solvent    fa/.  .30  O 

Toluol,  pure   gal.  .30     @     .36 

Turpentine,  spirits gal.  .74  @ 

wood    gal.  .70  O 

Osmaco   reducer    gal.  ".65     @ 

Xylol,  pure   gal.  .45     9     .50 J< 

commercial   fa/.  .30     O     .35^ 

81TB8TITUTE8 

Black    lb.  .10     (g     .18 

White    lb.  .11     @     .21 

Brown   lb.  .14     (3     .20 

Brown    factice    lb.  .08     (3     .20 

White   factice    lb.  .09     (3      .20 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwt.  10.00     @ 

hard     cuft.  10.00     @ 

7TTLCANIZIN0  INOREDIENTB 

Lead,  black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .29     @     .35 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .13?4@ 

Sulphur  chloride    (jugs) lb.  .20     @ 

(drums)    lb.  .08     @ 

Sulphur,  flour,  Brooklyn  brand  (carloads) cwl.  2.65     &   2.90 

Bergenport,  soft   (c.  1.  factory) cat.  2.85     @ 

Bergenport,  soft  (1.  c.  1.  factory) cwt.  3.45     @ 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) cwt.  9 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXE8 

Wax.   beeswax,   white lb.  .67      @ 

ceresin,  white   lb.  .16     @ 

carnauba    lb.  .25     @ 

Montan     lb.  *.10     @ 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .65     @ 

green     lb.  .65     @ 

parafline,   115°  m.  p lb.  .12^9 

120*   m.   p lb.  .12540 

125*   m.   p lb.  .13^0 

130°   m.  p lb.  .Uyi9 

Phenanthrene    lb.  .08     @     .10 

Sweet    wax     lb.  .15     • 

•  Nominal. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES   AND    WAREHOUSES,   TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 


Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    MoatrMl.   Ottawa,    Ft.   WUUhd,    Wfaaiipaar,    Resina.    Saskatoon,    Ednxnton,    Calxarr,    Lathbridc*,    Vi 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Auitralia,    New    Zealand.    Britiah    Weat    Indiea,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


'•aeouvar,   VIctMto 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  1^ 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple   and   Combination   Syringe  Connection   for 

Hot    Water    Botttei.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,   Life   Preservers  and   similar  articles 

SCHRADfli  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

TRADE  MARK   REG.  IN    U.S.PAT.OmCE 


,Mf  D  BV  A.SCHRMSLR-S  SOHAHC.TO0OW.X" 
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RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  tl.60  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for    Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of   Diving    Apparatus  to    United   States   Navy 


H.  T.WEST  CO.,  Inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  PriceM 


% 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE   ADDRESS  „„„_„,.  , 

JACOBITE  BOSTCM  BOSTON  MAS 


THE  GUnA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 

301  West  Randolph  St  71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRT  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Trees 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Caps 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &,  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  "ASTLETT.-  NEW  YORK 


65  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 

RUBBER 


"QUAKER"  WHITING 


.   VAIMDERBII 

so      EAST     42nd      STREET 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


REAL  SERVICE 

ivh^t    you    want    when    something    goes 
ng   in   your    plant. 

IS  WHAT  I    GIVE   YOU. 

EDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 

Rubber    Chemist 
[»ARK  PLACE  NEWARK,   N.  J. 


ALFRED  HALE,  RUBBER  CO 

Incorporated  1900         ATLANTIC,  MASS.         Founded  183 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 


MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


MTi^ 


!;Gim-Pu*^ 


I'.   S.   Pat.  Off. 


Reg.    United    Kingdom 


Edited    by    HENRY    C.    PEARSON 
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35  CENTS 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 
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Avoid  Oxidation  and  Overheating  by  Using  ''Bufiovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

The  high  vacuum  and  low  temperature  of  "Buflovak"  Dryers  absolutely  prevent  over-heat- 
ing and  oxidation,  which  are  constant  dangers  to  rubber  when  exposed  to  high  temperature  or 
oxygen  while  drying.      Other  advantages  are  economy   of   drying   time   and   reduced   labor   cost. 

"Buflovak"    Vacuum   Dryers   dry   all    kinds   of   sheet    rubber,    rubber 
compounds,  etc. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and   get  all  the  facts  before  de- 
ciding on  your  drying  equipment. 


f- --...L 


We  build  a  com- 
plete line  of  Va- 
cuum Dryers, 
"  Siiri^  Evaporators  and 
Chemical  Appa- 
ratus. 


U 


^'vy^^SS^ 


"Buflovak"    Vacuum    Shelf    Dryer 


"Buflovak"    Rotary    Dryer 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machme  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:   17  BATTERY  PLACE 


5„vs!? 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 


Entered    as    second-class    matter    Ortober    4.    1899.    at    the    post  office  at   New  York.   N.    V..   under   tiie  Act  of  March  3,   1879. 

PiihlitihcH    mnnrhlv    at    2S    W^t    4Sth     Street.   .New_  York. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF   RUBBER   GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX     F»OIIMXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON    BLACK 

Compressed  and  Uncompressed 

RED    OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

LITHOPONE 


Specially  Prepared  for   the  Rubber 
Trade 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined   and   Uncalcined 


c.  a. 

132  NASSAU  ST. 


TRENTON,   N.   J. 
H.    N.    Richards    Co. 


ZINC  OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

IMPORTED    BARYTES 

Hishest  Quality 

OSBORN    CO. 


Representatives : 
CHICAGO.    ILU 
£.  R.  Smead  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 
Dr.  Cleveland  McConnack 


J 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 

Spud       mi 

Standard        H| 

Iron    Pipe       MM 

Thread          ^^m 

I^^^^HL^^^^^^           Clamp 
^m     ^^^^^                                 Features 

Every   Rubber    Manufacturer  and   Jobber   should    know   this    coupllnc 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York                                                                                 Baltiniore 

DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  edUion 
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of  Canada  and  all  other  countries,  $3.50  (or  equivalent  funds) 
per    year,    postpaid. 

Advertising:    Rates  will   be  made  known  on  application. 
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Express  money  order  on  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubber 
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THE  AMERICAN  "RUBBER  TRUST" 


BK.\ziLiAN  DEPUTIES,  three  in  number,  before  the  House 
sitting  in  Rio  Janeiro  stated  that  the  American  "Rub- 
ber Trust"  had  deliberately  forced  the  price  of  rubber 
down  to  its  present  level.  Further,  to  quote  one  excited 
speaker,  "The  rubber  planter,  losing  interest,  is  abandon- 
ing plantations  which  the  Americans  are  acquiring  at 
infinitesimal  prices,  becoming  lords  of  our  soil." 

This  is  so  interesting  that  we  would  fain  ask  for  in- 
formation. First,  what  is  the  American  Rubber  Trust? 
We  know  of  no  rubber  company  among  the  dozen  big 
and  three  hundred  smaller  that  can  in  any  way  be  called 
a  trust.  Certainly  each  buys  rubber  separately  and  com- 
])etitively.  Second,  what  Americans  are  buying  sering^aes? 
(There  are  no  Brazilian  rubber  plantations.)  Frankly, 
Amazonian  rubber  lands  are  not  investments  that  appeal 
to  capitalists  or  to  rubber  men  at  present.  The  statement 
that  they  are  being  bought  up,  therefore,  is  hardly 
credible. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Brazilian  rubber  producer  is 
in  a  bad  wav.    It  is  not  his  fault,  nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the 


American  rubber  manufacturers.  It  is  simply  because 
rubber  planters  in  the  Far  East  can  produce  rubber 
cheaper  than  can  the  Brazilian  seringueiro.  Moreover, 
ihey  have  produced  it  in  such  quantity  that  the  market 
became  glutted  and  prices  accordingly  dropped.  It  is  too 
bad,  and  all  friends  of  Brazil  arc  sorry.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  that  is  doing  the  grinding,  and  no  trust,  Ameri- 
can or  other. 


THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  CABLE  SYSTEMS 


WHILE  the  United  States  easily  leads  the  world  in 
automobile  tire  making,  and  while  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  long  retain  its  primacy  in 
that  great  division  of  the  rubber  industry,  it  is  still  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  production  of  another  and  im- 
portant divisional  product,  namely,  ocean  cables.  Of  the 
532  submarine  cables  privately  owned,  covering  over  262,- 
000  miles,  and  2,628  government-owned  lines,  with  a 
length  of  56,000  miles,  nearly  50  per  cent  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  British  interests.  This  fact  alone  largely  ex- 
plains the  great  success  of  British  foreign  trade,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  port  in  the  world  that  a  British  ship  enters 
but  in  which  it  can  find  a  British  cable  office.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  a  great  financial  power  largely  because, 
through  its  vast  network  of  cables,  British  traders  can 
easily  keep  ahead  of  rivals  in  the  great  commercial 
struggle  with  other  nations. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  commanding  position  in  international  com- 
merce it,  too,  must  have  an  adequate  and  independent 
cable  system  of  its  own.  Indeed,  some  such  interoceanic 
links  must  be  provided  to  render  truly  effective  the  na- 
tion's great  plans  for  a  merchant  marine  contemplating 
an  outlay  of  even  thousands  of  millions.  Else  American 
foreign  trade  must  be  conducted  largely  over  systems 
owned  by  powerful  commercial  rivals,  and  American 
traders  suffer  a  serious  handicap.  Even  such  non- 
American  systems  are  already  congested  with  trade  and 
news  communications,  so  that  an  American  cable  sys- 
tem would  really  serve  a  pressing  international  need,  as 
it  should  also  prove  a  profitable  investment.  Atlantic 
cables  now  carry  about  four  times  the  traffic  they  did  in 
1913.  while  Pacific  cable  traffic  has  increased  nearly  nine 
times  in  the  same  period,  making  the  situation  there 
actually  acute.  True,  there  has  been  some  talk  of  re- 
lief, but  the  laying  of  another  Pacific  cable  is  still  "in 
the  air,"  although  the  cost  of  such  an  immensely  helpful 
medium  of  communication  would  probably  be  no  more 
than  that  of  the  two  $40,000,000  battle  cruisers  which 
the  United  States  and  Japan  are  said  to  be  preparing 
to  build. 

The  core  of  the  cable  used  today  consists  of  strands 
of  copper  wire  covered  with  gutta  percha.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  rubber  for  gutta  percha,  but  for 
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deep  sea  use  nothing  has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of 
gutta  percha  as  a  dielectric.  The  major  part  of  the 
world's  supply  conies  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
there  British  interests  are  credited  with  being  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  output.  Almost  all  the  sul)marine 
cables  in  the  world  are  made  in  England,  that  country 
being  practically  the  only  one  that  has  developed  a  cable 
manufacturing  industry  of  importance. 

Americans  have  long  cherished  the  hupc  ui  making 
cables  on  their  own  account  and  growing  gutta  percha 
in  the  Philippines,  but  such  expectation  is  not  likely  to 
be  realized  in  the  near  future.  Soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions may,  indeed,  be  favorable  in  the  American  insular 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  for  the  production  of  gutta 
percha,  but  the  Palaquium,  unlike  the  Hevea,  is  a  tree 
that  matures  slowly,  and  many  years  would  be  required 
to  develop  a  plantation  that  would  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  large  amount  of  labor  and  capital  that  would  be 
involved  in  such  an  enterprise. 


AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  PLANTATIONS 

WITH  a  surplus  of  raw  rubber  on  their  hands,  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  75.500  to  100,000  tons,  not 
counting  stocks  held  in  warehouses,  much  of  it  bought  at 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound;  and  holding  159,000  acres 
of  rubber  plantations  in  the  East,  costing  between  $15,- 
000,000  and  $16,000,000  and  now  worth  double  that 
amount,  American  rubber  manufacturers  are  not,  as  some 
of  their  overseas  friends  fancy,  at  all  indifferent  to  the 
depression  which  has  been  troubling  the  foreign  rubber 
producers.  Indeed,  American  rubber  concerns,  with  a 
plantation  investment  of  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
money  expended  for  the  raising  of  rubber,  yet  consuming 
70  per  cent  of  the  world's  output,  fully  realize  that  their 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  rubber  growers; 
and  they  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  proper  manner  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  the  raw  product.  Signs  are  not 
wanting,  too,  that  in  the  near  future,  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  other 
American  investors  besides  rubber  manufacturers  will  be 
making  ventures  in  a  large  way  in  rubber  planting  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  taking  an  active  part  in  various  big  com- 
mercial enterprises  overseas,  just  as  the  British  have  long 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  large  American  plantation  holdings  are  divided 
among  four  corporations.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co, 
has  put  $10,000,000  into  Sumatra,  having  43,000  acres 
bearing,  11,000  planted  but  not  bearing,  and  63,000  re- 
served, totalling  117,000  acres.  Thus  it  owns  and  operates 
the  largest  single  rubber  plantation  in  the  world,  and  yet 
the  product  falls  far  short  of  the  requirement  for  its 
forty-one  factories  in  the  United  States,  sixteen  in  Can- 
ada, and  one  in  England.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Ruliber 
Co.  has  invested  about  $4,000,000  in  20,000  acres  in 
Sumatra,  of  which  2,000  are  bearing,  9,000  planted  but 
not  bearing,  and  9.000  cleared  but  not  planted.    The  Man- 


hattan Rubber  .Manufacturing  Co.  owns  2,UO0  acres 
valued  at  aijoul  $500,000  in  Java,  1,200  of  which  are 
bearing,  and  800  planted;  while  the  Continental  Rubber 
Co.  owns  20,000  acres  in  Sumatra  on  which  about  $1.- 
000,000  has  been  spent,  2,000  acres  being  planted  but  not 
bearing,  2,000  acres  cleared  but  not  planted,  and  16.000 
reserved. 


RUBBER  PLANTATION  CONSERVATION 


TO  AVEKT  soil  exhaustion  and  insure  steady  yield  the 
farmer  rotates  crops  but  to  the  rubber  planter  such 
recourse  is  not  feasible.  Hence  must  he  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  inherent  soil  fertility,  manuring,  careful  cul- 
tivation, and  judicious  tapping.  Naturally  the  question 
arises,  granted  a  deep,  rich  soil,  maj-  not  forced  growth 
and  especially  severe  draughts  on  the  latex  ultimately 
lessen  the  fruit  fulness  of  even  the  most  fertile  soil?  Ex- 
perts, however,  declare  that  even  three  decades  of  plant- 
ing have  not  yet  shown  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  soil 
itself.  But  a  marked  decadence  is  shown  in  many  of  the 
first  rubber  trees  planted,  trees  that  should  now  be  in 
their  prime,  and  all  through  mistreatment.  In  the  boom 
days  a  great  number  were  hurriedly  planted  among  fungi- 
infested  jungle  stumps  that  induced  root  troubles,  and 
since  then  too  eager  latex  gatherers  have  fairly  bled 
them  to  death.  Like  poor  humans,  overworked,  they  got 
so  weakened  that  when  the  "brown  bast"  came  their  low 
\-itality  left  them  an  easy  prey. 

Happily,  a  more  enlightened  policy  is  now  pursued  by 
])rogressive  planters.  Excessive  tapping  has  been  found 
to  be  akin  to  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  tgg, 
and  is  taboo  on  all  well-regulated  estates.  Felling,  burn- 
ing and  clearing  of  jungles,  as  wtW  as  cultivating;  are 
now  done  in  a  thoroughgoing  way  with  the  aid  of  mod- 
ern machinery,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Planting 
and  tapping  are  being  done  in  a  systematic,  scientific 
way,  conservation -being  stressed  quite  as  much  as  utmost 
yield.  All  this  with  the  "skip-a-day"  plan  of  tapping  in 
force  as  part  of  the  crop-restriction  scheme  entered  upon 
by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  and  other  interests, 
by  insuring  more  rest  for  the  trees,  should  go  far  toward 
l)Utting  the  great  planted  areas  in  a  finer  condition  than 
ihev  have  ever  been. 


THE   RUBBER   ASSOCIATION'S    NEW    PRESIDENT 


A(;\iN  has  The  Rubber  Association  shown  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  chief  executive.  Harry  T,  Dunn,  a 
live  wire  in  rublier  and  motor  manufacture,  is  one  who 
will  add  strength  to  the  organization  and  guide  it  to  even 
greater  influence  and  usefulness.  His  record  with  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.  and  the  War  Indu.stries  Board  and  his 
helpfulness  on  important  association  committees  all  are 
universally  known  and  are  pleasantly  prophetic.  We  con- 
gratulate The  Rubber  Association,  and  the  rubber  trade 
at  large. 
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Twenty -First  Annual  Dinner  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


WITH  eight  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  guests  in  at- 
tendance, an  excellent  dinner,  good  music,  three  distin- 
guished speakers,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies  to 
grace  the  occasion,  the  twenty-first  anniversary  dinner  of 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  on  the  evening  of  January  10,  1921,  was  a  distinct 
success. 

After  the  repast,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  program  of 
popular  selections  by  the  orchestra  and  much  good  fellow- 
ship on  tiic  part  of  the  diners,  the  postprandial  exercises 
were  led  by  the  retiring  president.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  who 
spoke  and  later  introduced  guests  of  the  evening  with  cliar- 
acteristic  brevity  and  fitness. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  SAWYER'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Sawyer  delivered  no  prolonged  valedictory,  but  alluded 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  two  years  and  thanked  members 
one  and  all  for  their  unfailing  and  whole-hearted  support. 
Said  he: 

Your  enviable  financial  position  is  due  to  the  broad-minded 
spirit  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  this  association  who  have 
adhered  to  the  informal  agreement  to  pay  three  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  all  rubber  purchased,  and  this,  together  with  your  dues, 
has  placed  your  directors  in  a  position  to  pay  all  necessary  ex- 
penses, to  make  certain  proper  contributions,  to  add  materially 
to  your  invested  reserves  and  leave  a  very  comfortable  cash 
balance  on  hand.  Your  numerous  sub-committees  have  been 
indefatigable  in  their  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  association 
and  have  with  the  utmost  vision  and  unselfishness  worked  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all,  and  all  of  the  work  has  been  concen- 
trated and  centralized  under  our  able  general  manager.  Mr.  Viles, 
and  his  able  staff. 

Your  business  represents  a  magnitude  of  something  consider- 
ably over  a  biliion  dollars  annually,  and  business  of  such  magni- 
tude, the  products  of  which  are  necessary  to  nearly  all  of  the 
other  industrial  lite  of  the  country,  has  a  distinct  duty  to  perform 
along  progressive  and  cooperative  lines,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
it  can  best  be  done  except  with  the  aid  of  a  helpful  aggressive 
association. 

Under  the  wise  leadership  of  the  few,  none  of  us  has  any  doubt 
of  our  realizing  our  fondest  hopes  and  aspirations  for  The 
Rubber  Association   of   America. 

CONGRESSMAN  FESS'  ADDRESS 

Introduced  as  a  wise  and  experienced  legislator  and  a 
scholarly  economist  who  has  a  wide  sympathy  with  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  commerce,  and  who  ably  repre- 
sents that  growing  force  in  national  affairs  which  justifies 
faith  in  the  future  cooperation  of  business  and  legislation. 
Honorable  Simeon  D.  Fess,  United  States  Representative 
from  Ohio,  outlined  some  of  the  early  duties  of  Congress 
and  the  incoming  administration.  His  sound  and  welcome 
doctrine  and  his  manifest  optimism  were  enthusiastically 
received. 

READJTTSTMENT    OF    COSTS    AND    TAXES    INEVITABLE 

How  the  inevitable  liquidation  of  the  war  can  be  effected 
without  disaster  is  not  only  the  problem  of  the  legislator  but 
of  every  business  man,  he  said,  and  problems  inherited  from 
the  war  should  be  solved  in  council  with  those  who  bear  the 
burdens.  Readjustment  must  take  us  from  a  world  stage  to 
a  business  basis;  must  get  us  down  from  a  very  high  cost 
level,  if  possible,  without  danger.  The  war  machine,  he  ex- 
plained, had  to  be  built  quickly  and  every  step  pushed  costs 
higher — employing  the  major  portion  of  labor,  shortening  the 
basic  day,  higher  overtime  wages,  increasing  the  number  of 
workmen  to  the  piece,  transporting  and  housing  labor,  com- 
petition   with    industry    for   labor,    cost    plus   contracts,   bond 


(r)  Undi'rWiOtl &-  Underwood,  N .  V. 

Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess 


issues  and  excess  profits  taxes.  The  Government,  he  pointed 
out,  wanted  profiteers  taxed  heavily,  but  ignored  the  fact 
that  excess  profits  taxes  were  passed  on  to  the  consuming  public 
to  pay  in  higher  prices. 

HOW   THE   GOVERNMENT   CAN    HELP 

As  a  beginning  toward  lower  cost  levels,  he  asserted  that 
the  cost  of  government  can  be  reduced  below  the  estimate 
of  four  billion  dollars  annually,  a  total  six  times  the  cost  in 
1912  and  fmir  lime^  the  cost  in  1917.     The  war  has  increased  the 

public  debt  from  one  to  twenty-four 
billion  dollars,  on  which  the  in- 
terest alone  is  $1,200,000,000,  or 
nearly  the  total  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  1912.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congr.ess  to  cut  all  ap- 
propriations -as  far  as  is  safe.  A 
large  army,  he  maintained,  is  un- 
necessary and  naval  estimates  can 
also  be  reduced,  effecting  a  saving 
of  at  least  one  billion  dollars.  The 
present  unscientific  system  of  taxa- 
tion must  be  revised  with  repeal  of 
the  excess  profits  tax  and  reduction 
of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  surtax 
to  avoid  forcing  the  investment  of 
incomes  in  non-taxables  and  thus 
destroying  the  purposes  of  the  tax 
system.  Congress,  he  said,  will  soon 
adopt  a  budget  system  to  put  the 
Government  cm  a  business  basis.  Government  departments  must 
he  reorganized  to  save  useless  duplication.  Customs  will  prob- 
ably be  revised  to  yield  more  than  double  the  present  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  annually.  A  final  sales  tax  would  probably 
yield  $4.SO,000,000  additional. 

THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 
Regarding    the   immediate   future   of    -\merican    business   he 
said  in  part : 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  of  the  future?  What  can  we  expect  in 
business?  Why  should  men  lose  faith?  Why  should  we  lack 
confidence?  Think  of  the  position  of  this  nation.  We  have 
today  harvested  the  largest  crop  from  the  agricultural  fields  that 
we  have  in  any  years,  save  three.  There  has  been  no  famine, 
there  has  been  no  failure.  Our  fields  have  responded  until  our 
food  products  and  the  agricultural  supply  is  abundant. 

AN    IMPROVED    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 

We  have  had  the  boldness — and  it  has  taken  courage — to  enact 
a  Transportation  Act,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the 
railroads,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  security  holders,  not  in  the 
interest  of  labor,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  these  people  who 
are  included  in  the  public  for  whom  we  must  legislate ;  and  con- 
sequently, you  have  seen  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  transportation  system,  that  now  promises  to  get  back  to  a 
form  of  efficiency  where,  instead  of  increasing  cost  and  decreas- 
ing efficiency,  you  ought  to  decrease  cost  and  increase  efficiency, 
which  is  the  law  of  progress. 

BETTER   RELATIONS   BETWEEN  LABOR   AND   CAPITAL 

Not  only  have  we  entered  upon  a  safe  transportation  system, 
but,  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  a  new  relationship  between  labor 
and  capital.  These  two  cannot  be  enemies.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  the  necessity  of  cooperation,  of  a  better  spirit  toward  labor 
by  capital,  and  a  better  spirit  of  capital  toward  labor.  We 
recognize  that  each  depends  upon  the  other  and  we  see,  now,  in- 
stead of  decreasing  the  product  of  labor  and  increasing  the  cost, 
WT  are  beginning  to  increase  the  product  and  decrease  the  cost, 
which  is  again  the  law  of  progress. 

W'e  must  not  undertake  to  control  the  price  of  labor  or  any- 
thing else   by   reducing  the   production,   because,   gentlemen,  the 
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world  depends  upon  increasing  [irodiiction  and  saving  waste  ;  and 
if  we  don't  come  to  that,  there  will  be  rocks  upon  which  the  nation 
is  to  go.  But  we  are  coming  to  it — a  liner  spirit  in  work,  and 
we  are  getting  better  results  both  in  the  investment  of  capital 
and  in  the  employment  of  labor.  1  iliink  it  is  the  lincst  omen 
of  the  future  that  1  know  of. 

I  have  been  somewhat  frightened  at  the  tendency  of  attempting 
to  Sovielize  the  industries  of  the  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
look  with  an}'  i)articular  favor  upon  such  a  movement  as  that, 
and  I  think  we  are  VJassing  over  the  danger  point.  Not  only  that 
we  sec  better  conditions  in  the  emp.oyment  of  labor,  but  w'c 
certainly,  gentlemen,  are  going  to  move  out  on  the  sea  to  stay 
tliere  as  a  merchant  marine  country,  for  we  have  got  the  making 
of  as  tine  a  merchant  marine  now  as  any  nation  outside  of  tlie 
mother  country. 

THIS   IS   THE   RUBBER   AGE 

These  arc  some  of  the  evidences  of  our  ability  to  look  intn  the 
future.  And  what  may  be  said  of  the  great  industry  represented 
by  this  group  of  men?  Why,  gentlemen,  there  isn't  anything,  in 
my  judgment,  surer  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  rubber  industry 
wliich  has,  in  a  large  degree,  come  to  be  so  basic  that  you  might 
call  this  the  Rubber  Age,  as  a  few  years  ago  we  would  spenk 
of  it  as  the  Electric  Age. 

Our  industries,  our  whole  industrial  life  has  been  colored  by 
new  developments  along  the  line  of  this  industry.  And  if,  now 
and  then,  we  see  some  evidence  of  a  slacking  of  business — and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  in  the  slumps  there  would  not  be  some 
severe  suffering — yet,  what  about  the  S.OOO.fXK)  of  motors  that 
Iiave  determined  what  largely  our  thought  in  business  will  be? 
What  about  the  l,500.tXX)  motors  required  for  replacement  every 
year  when  we  were  filled  to  our  fullest  capacity  and  could  not 
reach  over  2,000,000?  What  about  the  upkeep  necessary  to  run 
those  already  manufactured? 

Why,  the  rubber  business  must  go  on  or  civilization  could  not 
go  as  it  now  is.  N^othing  is  more  certain  than  that.  So  the  out- 
look is  not  gloomy.  The  outlook  is  wondrously  auspicious.  Wc 
are  going  to  enter  upon  a  constructional  era.  We  are  retarded 
because  of  the  clogging  of  the  current  of  business. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL    SITUATION 

Referring  to  the  international  situation,  Mr.  Fess  pointed 
out  that  Europe  is  not  yet  on  her  feet  and  cannot  really 
begin  to  recover  until  the  Allies  fix  the  indemnity  against 
Germany.  Meanwhile  neither  Germany  nor  France  is  at 
work  as  will  .afterward  be  the  case.  Germany  does  not  in- 
tend to  place  herself  in  a  position  where  she  might  have 
thrust  upon  her  a  greater  indemnity.  The  United  States  has 
not  established  trade  relations  with  Germany  because  we  are 
not  yet  at  peace.  This,  he  believes,  will  be  quickly  and  honor- 
ably done  after  March  4,  and  he  anticipates  an  early  fi.xing  of 
the  German  indemnity,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends 
on  w-ork  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

CONFIDENCE   IN   THE   FUTURE 

Summarizing  the  present  duties  of  government  and  business, 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  confidence  in  the  future, 
he  concluded  as  follows: 

So  I  cannot  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  anything  but  bright  hope 
for  America.  .And  while  this  period  of  readjustment  is  going  to 
produce  suffering,  I  beseech  you  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the 
liquidation  of  the  war;  do  not  appeal  to  Congress  to  keep  up  the 
price,  because  the  price  was  produced  by  war.  I  cotne  from  an 
agricultural  center,  and  try  farmers  want  me  to  vote  to  fi.x  the 
price  of  wheat.  Why,  that  would  be  foolish  and  unwise.  You  in 
the  city  would  like  to  have  the  price  come  down  and  the  country 
wants  the  price  to  stay  up.  But  the  country  wants  the  price  to 
stay  up  on  the  article  that  is  sold  and  come  down  on  the  article 
that  is  purchased. 

It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  for  Congress  to  so  legislate  that 
you  put  the  price  down  on  the  thing  you  buy  and  up  on  the  thing 
you  sell.  I  am  opposed  to  Congress  interfering  with  prices  any 
more.  I  think  the  duty  of  Congress  is  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  business  and  let  private  enterprise  have  a  chance. 

Consequently.  I  coinc  to  you  with  this  message:  First,  let  the 
Government  cut  as  far  as  it  can  :  secondly,  take  immediate  steps 
against  further  extravagance;  thirdly,  revise  the  taxation  system 
and  do  away  with  that  sort  of  system  of  tax  that  i>enalizes  busi- 
ness and  is  built  upon  the  position  that  any  man  who  has  succeeded 
must  have  been  dishonest  or  he  would  not  liave  succeeded. 


And  then,  after  the  Government  has  done  that,  taken  its  hands 
ofif  of  business,  let  the  people,  of  whom  you  represent  a  magnificent 
group,  have  faith  and  conlide:ice  and  look  to  the  future.  And  the 
moment  that  you  begin  to  have  conlidence  in  the  future  and  invest 
your  money,  labor  will  be  employed,  capital  will  be  invested 
and  in  my  judgment  we  are  going  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  great- 
est eras  of  business  this  nation  has  ever  seen. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL  BLONDIN'S   ADDRESS 

Honorable  P.  E.  Blondin.  Postinastcr  General  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  who  has  held  various  cabinet  portfolios 
and  other  government  offices,  re- 
viewed briedy  the  high  light  of 
Canadian  development  and 
achievement,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  industries,  water  power, 
railroads,  highways,  educatioa 
:uid    government. 

CANADIAN   ACHIEVEMENTS 

Referring  to  the  difficulties  and 
success  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment,  he  said : 

.^s  for  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion, it  was  made  as  a  compro- 
mise, or  rather  as  a  bona  fide  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  two  races  who 
had  learned  more  to  hate  than  love 
each  other,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  this  bona  fide  at- 
tempt has  surpassed  all  possible 
hopes.  The  past  successes  give  us 
llo.v.  P.  E.  Bi,ONi)iN  confidence  in  the  future.    When  we 

.set-  the  results  of  half  a  century,  notwithstanding  obstacles  that 
seemed  insurmountable ;  when  we  compare  our  inhabited  territory 
u  ith  what  it  was  forty  years  a.go ;  when  we  think  of  the  large 
railway  lines  covering  the  whole  country  froin  one  ocean  to  the 
other  and  the  many  steamers  carrying  our  products  on  all  the 
seas;  when  we  realize  the  prosperity  of  the  nine  Canadian, 
provinces,  need  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  feet 
in  our  hearts,  the  source  of  energy  and  perseverance,  all  the  pa- 
triotism which  produced  all  these  results,  and  that  we  feel  our- 
selves oidy  at  the  starting  point  of  a  progressive  march  toward 
greater  achievements,  making  us  your  worthy  and  your  friendly 
neighbors? 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND   THE   UNITED   STATES 

He  alluded  with  particular  fervor  to  the  long  period  of 
mutual  friendship  and  trust  enjo3'ed  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  more  firmly  cemented  as 
regards  commercial  relations  by  the  newly  organized  Rubber 
.Association  of  Canada,  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  The 
Rubber  Association  of  America.  That  the  two  nations,  each 
in  its  sphere  of  influence,  may  always  continue  to  set  at» 
example  of  friendship,  and  work  in  every  way  for  peace  ori' 
earth,  he  expressed  as  the  desire  of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  people. 

THE   RUBBER   INDUSTRY   A   CARRIER   OF   CIVILIZATION 

In  recognition  of  the  far-flung  humanizing  influences  of  the 
rubber   industry    be   remarked: 

Trade  has  always  been  the  carrier  of  civilization;  it  is  on  the 
wings  of  trade  that  the  Gospel  of  God  and  all  human  truth  has 
reached  the  four  corners  of  the  world — and  I  am  not  afraid  that 
I  am  over-praising  you  if  I  add  that  no  industry  deserves  more 
credit   than   yours   in   that    respect. 

DOCTOR  BOYNTON'S  ADDRESS 

The  Reverend  Nehemiah  Boynton,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
who  aptly  styles  himself  pastor  at  large,  spoke  with  eloquence, 
wit  and  optimism  in  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
finer  sensibilities  in  business  and  international  relations,  and 
pictured  brilliantly  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  helpful- 
ness and  progress  in  the  ethical  aspect  of  commercial  and 
world  affairs.  After  alluding  amusingly  to  his  association 
with  the  rubber  industry,  he  warned  against  the  provincial- 
ness  in  human  nature  that  sometimes  induces  men  iinmersed 
in  their  own  affairs  to  think  that  the  universe  is  bounded  by 
their  particular  calling,   business   or   dwelling  place. 
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NEW   DEMAND    FOB   BUSINESS   ETHICS 

There  arc  two  great  things,  he  asserted,  which  liusincss  men 
ought  to  have  tlieir  eyes  on  at  present,  the  lirst  being  that  there 
is  a  new  demand  for  common,  plain, 
old-fashioned  ethics.  Men  who  had 
slipped  many  cogs  in  the  machine 
of  ethics  while  engrossed  by  the 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  pile 
up  personal  resources,  foresaw  in 
1920  where  business  and  the  coun- 
try were  going  to  if.  in  the  greed 
of  accumulation,  the  homely  princi- 
ples of  downright  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  we're  to  relegated  to  the 
rear,  and  began  to  call  for  a  new 
and  square  deal  in  commercial  af- 
fairs. Continuing,  he  spoke  in  part 
as  follows : 


AS  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Somebody  says  there  is  a  depression  around.  Well,  maybe 
there  is.  You  cannot  have  a  country  without  having  valleys  as 
well  as  hills.  But  did  you  ever  ride  out  into  the  country,  and 
did  you  ever  notice  that  what  gave  your  landscape  grace,  sym- 
metry and  beauty  was  not  that  it  was  a  dead  level  plain,  but  after 
you  had  risen  through  struggle  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  per- 
haps had  descended  into  a  valley,  another  hill  waited  for  you,  and 
conquering  that  with  your  machine,  when  you  stood  ui)on  its 
shining  pinnacle,  the  view  seemed  better  than  any  other  view 
you  had  ever  seen?  That  is  the  way  with  business.  There  may 
be  depression  today,  but,  oh,  buckup,  buckup,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  conquered  mountain  pretty  soon  in  our  American  busi- 
ness world.  And  if  we  have  ethics  that  are  keen  enough— and 
we  have,  and  ncighborliriess  that  is  generous  enough — and  we 
have — we  shall  not  only  share  the  view  but  divide  the  profit. 

MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  PRESENT 


Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton, 
D.D. 
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Business  men  began  to  say  to 
people  who  had  made  contracts 
in  good  and  honest  purpose,  and 
then  because  the  market  had 
fallen    off    tried     to     break     their 

contracts  and  ship  the  goods  for  whicli  they  had  contracted, 
back  upon  the  people  with  whom  they  had  made  their  con- 
tract; they  began  to  say  to  those  people,  "Look  here,  don't 
you  know  that  it  is  perfectly  honorable  for  a  man  in  the  for- 
tunes of  war  to  lose  his  cash,  but  God  help  him  if  in  trying 
I)  save  his  cash  he  loses  his  character?"  And  they  started  a  new 
significance  to  this  attempt  to  break  contracts  which  had  been 
made  lu.-.iestly  and  honorably  and  Lold  each  other  the  fact  that 
if  you  wanted  to  take  the  entire  life  out  of  the  business  of  our 
country,  or  any  other  country,  you  would  make  the  principle  of 
contracts  a  sort  of  shuffling  thing,  so  that  a  man  who  holds  a  con- 
tract in  all  honesty  and  honor,  does  not  know  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  lived  up  to  by  the  other  man  or  not. 

Oh,  ihe  new  demand  for  new  ethics  in  the  world,  the  pro 
fessional  as  well  as  the  bu!-iiiess  world,  is  one  of  the  hopeful  sign^ 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  world  in  these  depressing 
days,  for,  as  has  been  said,  and  we  remember  the  saying,  gentle- 
men, in  spite  of  everything,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not 
abridged,  and  stealing  will  continue. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    WORLD    NEIGHBORLINESS 

Now,  the  otlier  thing  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  larger  life  of 
the  world  that  we  all  ought  to  get  our  eye  on  is  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principle  of  neigliborliness  in  the  world.  No  man  is 
such  a  consummate  jackass  in  this  day  and  generation  as  the  man 
who  undertakes  to  make  you  believe  that  you  can  build  a  high 
fence  around  the  United  States  of  America,  and  allow  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  go  hang  and  let  America  proceed  to  glory. 

All  that  happens  in  one  corner  of  the  world  is  now  of  immense 
significance  to  those  who  live  in  the  other  corners  of  the  world, 
and  it  cannot  be  that  in  one  corner  of  the  world  there  are 
3,500.000  starving  boys  and  girls ;  that  in  another  corner  of  the 
world  there  are  a  million  starving  men  and  women;  that  China 
has  two  million  men  and  women  in  the  grip  of  a  most  grasping 
famine,  the  most  grasping  that  country  has  ever  known — it  can- 
not be  that  these  things  can  transpire  in  other  corners  of  the  w'orld 
and  have  no  eflfcct  upon  us  in  well  fed,  in  rich,  in  prosperous 
America. 

For  the  enlarging  vision  which  today  can  make  America  with 
all  her  magnificent  opportunities ;  with  the  great  immunity  which 
was  hers  through  the  war ;  in  spite  of  her  wonderful  debt  which 
she  paid  with  her  money,  but  which  left  us  with  our  national  life; 
it  cannot  be  that  America,  with  all  these  advantages,  can  look 
upon  the  sorrowing  and  suffering  and  hunger  of  the  world  and 
not  respond.     Oh,  thank  God.  she  does  respond ! 

So.  my  two  words  arc  these:  We  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
beyond  our  own  individual  interests  and  understand  how  might- 
ily necessary  it  is  today  to  accentuate  in  America  the  good  old- 
fashioned  principle  of  ethics  which  we  learned  at  our  mother's 
knee,  thai  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  only  as  honesty  is  at 
a  premium  in  business  life  can  business  be  either  safe  on  the  one 
hand  or  in  any  helpful  way  largely  improved  upon  the  other ;  and 
then  the  second  thing,  that  the  principle  of  neighborlincss  binds 
your  life  to  the  life  of  the  man  who  is  farthest  away  from  you  on 
this  terrestrial  sphere  and  thai  what  affects  him  'will  inevitably 
a  fleet  yon. 
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Skinker.   I!     E. 
Skinker.   Cleveland 
Skirm.    GeorL^e    W. 
Slauson.    II.   W. 
Sloan.    ClKirles 
Smail,   E.    T. 
Smith.    F.    G. 
Smith.    F.    Haskell 
Smith.   F.    W. 
Smith.    Gordon 
Smith,    Herbert    E. 
Smith    Herman    E 
Smith,    H.    T. 
Smith,   H.   b. 
Smith.  J.  A. 
Smith,   Theodore   E. 
Smith,   Willard  P. 
Smithyman,  D.   D. 
Sniffin,    Geor.ire    W 
Somerville,    A.    A. 
Sorrick,    C.   H. 
Spadone,  C.  C. 
Spien,    J,    X 
Spitz,   L. 
Springer.   F.   V. 
Stedman.   A.    W. 
Stcdman.  C.  A 
Stcphan.    F.    T. 
Stephens.   William 
Stephens<in.   F    K. 
Stern.   Fred 
Stewart,   Frederic 
Stiles.    Lynn   D. 
Sliles,  W.    H. 
Stiuison,    H.    VV 
Stokes,  Charles  E. 
Stokes    Robert  J. 
Straub,  O.  E. 
Stuart.  C.   J. 
Susskind.    .Tesse 
Susskind.     Sidney 
Swatts.  R.  L. 
Swain.  J.  G. 
Sweeney.  Chas.  W. 
Sweeney,  E.  C,  Jr. 
Sweeney,  Georee   K. 
.Sweeney,  T.  F. 
Swetl,   J.   A. 
,Switzer.  Maurice 


Taft.  George  A. 
Tail.  J.  M. 
Talbot,   T.  Alden 
Tallman,    T.   M. 
Tarof,   E.J. 
Taylor,  James  N. 
Teevan,   Charles    L, 
Terhune.  R.  A. 


Thomas,  J.   W. 
Thomas,   L.  H. 
Thomas,   V".  G. 
Thomas,   W.   G. 
Thomason,   C.   S, 
Th(  mpson,  Kennedy  M, 
1  hompson,   W.   A, 
Thorpe,    Merle 
riederinan,  I'. 
Tilney,  A.   .\. 
Tobin.   TLi.r.ice   B. 
Tompkins,  L.  D. 
Tonner.  R.   L. 
Townsend.  G. 
Tozier.   Edward    B. 
Trocscher.    A.     A 
I'rudcau.  P.   VV 
Tucker.  A.  Y 
Turrer,  Harold  M. 
Turner.  Morton  A. 
I  wombly,    E.    K. 


Van  Alst.  J.  MiUon 
Van  (leef,  F.  C 
Van  Etlen.  J.  de  C. 
V  an  Kieeck.  C.  M 
Vance,    L. 
J'enn.   Charles   I. 
Vmton.  A.  E. 
Vcn  Bernuith.  F    A 
Von  Schlegell.    V". 

w 

Wagner,   C.   E 
J^-'f'J'^'.    Henry    C. 
yValsh,    Thomas    F 
"nnek,   A. 
Wanning,   F    D 
Ward,   S.   I!,' 
Warner,    L.   C 
Warren,  A,  VV 
Warren,   F.  A. 
Warren,    H.    I) 
Waters.    Clark.      ■ 
Watson,    r.    K 
Waugh,  A    I~ 
^^■^.l^er,   O.    [' 
W,  ILer,   E.  r,' 
Wi  l.stcr,   E.   C. 
))>bsler,   Stuarl 
VV  eeks,   P.   S 
\y.eida.    Harrv 
V\.is,l,  William 
».,,. ..dancer.    Chic 

W.llein,    il. 
\\  rsl,  „.    J     Q 
\Vlieeler,'  George 
"  lierrv.     H.     P 
;yiiite.  Albert   R 
},\''ite,  C.   M. 
While.    L    I. 
While.    W.'t 
Wbilin*     W 
Wliiilnck,   VJ'illlnu, 
Whitman,  R.   L 
VVi,iii,,ke:,   Wi!li.,m 
Whittelsey.    C.    B 
Wicgaiul,  W.  B 
Williams,   Frank  L 
Williamson.    II    I 
Willis.   R.  S. 
W'il.son.   Charles  A. 
Wilson.  C.   Dudley 
Wilson.  C.  T. 
Wilson,    E.    n. 
Wilson.  Edgar   1 1. 
Wilson.    VV.    IL 
VVilson.    R.   P. 
Wilson,  Wesley  E. 
Wiltse.    F.   S. 
Winans,  W.  R. 
Winsi-r,   G,    G. 
Wood,   Charles   E. 
Word,    LeRoy 
Wood,  Theodore 
Woodard.  S.   P. 
Woodbury.    R,    B. 
Woodward,  F.  R. 
VViodwnrd,  \^an   T^ear 
Worthinglon,    H.    D. 
Wray,    P.    Q. 
Wright,  O.  I. 


Yamanaka,    S. 
Yard,  D.  D.  F. 
Young.    H.    N. 
Yule.  G.  G. 


Zimmerman,  IL  J. 
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Ff.bri;ary  1,  1921 


Annual  Meeting  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 

rE  SIXTH  ANNi'AL  MEETING,   (uiidcr  the  prcsciit  charter)   of  Association  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  such  rubber  as 

Tlic  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the  they    purchase.     As   the    annual    dues   are   obviously    insufficient 

Waldorf-Astoria    on    the    afternoon    of   January    10,    1921.  to   carry   on   much    desirable   association   work,   this   action   was 

President  Homer  E.   Sawyer  presided.     The  session  was  a  short  necessary, 

one,  such   formalities  as  the  reading  of  the  call  for  the  meeting  The  amended  section   reads  as  follows: 

and   the   reading  of   the   minutes   of   the   previous   meeting   being  rci-  .    i           i           i    n  v« 

.      ''                 .       ,           ,      n  Annual  Dues.     The  annual  dues  for  amliated  members  shall  be 

dispensed  with  upon  motion  from  the  Hoor.  ^                       -u-tn                               i   r                 •  .              u 

'  twenty-nve  dollars    ($23)    per  annum  and   for  associate   members 

GENERAL  MANAGER'S  REPORT  five  dollars   ($5)  per  annum,  payable  in  advance  on  January  1  in 

The  president  made  no  report,  as  the  20-page  report  of  general  each  year.     The  annual   dues   for   firm   members   shall   include   a 

manager  and  secretary  \"ilcs  covered  comprehensively  the  activi-  basic  fee  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)   per  annum,  payable  in  advance  on 

ties  of  the  past  year  and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Asso-  January  1  in  each  year  and  for  all  manufacturing  firm  members 

ciation  for  the  future.     In  view  of  the  distribution  of  this  report  an   additional    pro    rata    annual    fee   based    upon    the    amount    of 

in  printed  form,  it  was  not  read,  and  on  motion  from  the  floor  crude   rubber   purchased   by   each   of   such   members.     The    rate 

Fart   I,   devoted  to  a   summary   of   the  past  year,   was  accepted  upon  which  such  pro  rata  fee  shall  be  based  for  each  year  or 

and  placed  on   file.     Its  contents  is   familiar  to  readers  of  The  any   portion   thereof   and   the   time   and   method    of   payment   of 

India  Rubber  World  who  have  followed  tlic  niontlily  account  of  such    fee   shall   be  determined   by   the   .Association   at   its   annual 

the  activities   of  the   .Association.  meeting  or  at  any  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that   purpose. 

Members  elected  after  Januarv  1  in  each  vear  shall  pav  a  propor- 

TREASURER'S    REPORT  ,     ,                     ,     ,           r       '  ,        ,     ,           '     r      ,                      ,              • 

tion  of  the  annual  dues   for  the  balance  of  that  year  beginning 

The    report    of   treasurer    Cox,    also   printed,    was    likewise   ac-  ^^,j^^   ^^^   f^^.^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   following   election.     Members   who 

cepted  and  placed  on  file.    The  accompanying  balance  sheet  shous  ^^j,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  entrance  fees,  annual  dues  or  other  indebtedness 

the  organization  to  be  in  a  strong  hnancial  position  with  a  gen-  ^^.-^^-^^  ^^^■^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^_  ^^3„  j,^  ^^^j^^^ 

eral  fund  of  $161,646;  bond  investmems,  $136,961.  of  which  $42,-  ^^.  ,^^  treasurer,  and  if  payment  is  not  made  within  the  ne.xt  suc- 

000  were  invested  during  1920;  cash,  $24,366;  unexpired  division  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^.^^  ^,^^„  ^^  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee 

funds,  $3,313.  2^  jjj  arrears,  and  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Com- 

BALANCE  SHEET— DECEMBER  31,   1920  mittee,  be  dropped  from  the  membership  rolls. 

Assets                                      -t,,,,  ,,  On  motion  of   I.  Newton  Guiin  it  was  voted  that  for  the  year 

Cash   in  bank  and  on   hand $-■1,366.24  i  ■   u    iU                     .      i          t,    ii    u      u        j      i_    ii 

J       tm  nts                                                                   $136,961:25  ^"-^   ^"^  ""^'^  upon  which  the  pro   rata   fee  shall  be  based  shall 

Less  depreciation 9,691.25  be   three   cents  per   hundred   pounds   of   crude   rubber   purchased 

Furniture  and  fixtures 'sio,96S73    '2''"'"°°  and  that  the  time  and  method  of  payment  of  this  fee  shall  be  in 

Less   depreciation        7.043.84  accordance   with   the   practice   heretofore   employed. 

■         3,924.89 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.    (London   Brtnch) ^'^'tl'll  PROPOSED     EXTENSION     OF     ASSOCIATION     ACTIVITIES 

Baling    presses 24.00  r,           1 1       r                   i                          ,.-,     ,       ,, 

Accounts  receivable  970.86  In   taking  up   Part    II    of  general  manager    \  lies    able   report. 

Accrued  interest  on  investments 1,363.19  devoted    to    plans    for    gradually    enlarging   the   activities    of   the 

Annual  banquet   (1921)   expense UiA4  Association,    president    Sawyer    explained    that    the    recommenda- 

Total  assets   $165,108.61  tious  were  in  large  measure  the  valuable  suggestions  of  the  sub- 

LiAEiLiTiEs  committees  of  the  Association.     While  the  recommendations  had 

Arbitration  ccmmittee   $100.00  received  the   favorable  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

.Assrciaie  dues  paid  in  advance 5.00  .^  ^^^^  ^^j^            ^^            entailed  increased  expense,  the  full  mem- 

Annual   Iranquet    (1921)    receipts H-OO  >,•,,.,                        .         .        ,                                      ,        . 

New  York  State  income  tax.  withheld 35.42  bership   should   have   a   voice   in  the   matter,   and   he   invited   re- 
Unexpended  division   funds 3,313.91  marks,  Comment  and   criticism   from   the  floor. 

General  fund  $161,646.28  Q„  motion  of  W.  O.  Rutherford,  seconded  by  J.  Newton  Gunn, 

Total  liabilities  $165,108.61  Part   II   of  the   general   manager's   report   was   unanimously   re- 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  DIRECTORS  ferred  to  the  incoming  board  with  power  to  act. 

The  Nominating  Committee  placed  before  the  Association  the  O"  "1°''°"  °^  ^-  ^-   ^'eamaii,   seconded  by   R.  Wolf,  a   unani- 

names  of  ten   firm   members   from   whom  to  elect   five   directors.  "^°^^  ^"t^  °^  *anks  was  extended  to  all  the  officers  and  directors 

A    perforated    printed    ballot    was    used    so    that    aiiv    in-e    names  ^"''  *"  *'^<^   general   manager  and  his  associates  in  the  office  for 

might  readilv  be  detached.     The  balloting  resulted  in  the  election  ^^^''^'y  "0°^  work  done  by  each  of  them  during  the  past  year, 

of    Harry    T.    Dunn,    president    of    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.    (re-  1^""°">"S^    ''"s.    i'i"e    being    no    further    business,    the    meeting 

elected);   F.  A.   Seibcrling,   president   of  The   Goodyear   Tire   &  ''>"J<'"''ned. 

Rubber    Co.    (reelected)  ;    Horace    De    I.isser,    chairman    of    the  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

board    of    directors,    Ajax    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.;    W.    O'Neil.    vice-  Immediately   following  the  general   meeting,   the   Board  of   Di- 

president  of  the  General   Tire  &   Rubber  Co.;   F.   R.   Henderson,  rectors    met    in    another   room    of  the    Waldorf-Astoria    and    the 

of  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  officers  of  the  .Association  for  the  year  1921  were  elected  as  fol- 

AMENDMENT   TO  THE   CONSTITUTION    AND   BY-LAWS          .  '""'^ :     president,    Harry    T.    Dunn;    first    vice-president,    F.    A. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Article  XI,  Section  2,  of  the  con-  Seibeiling:    second    vice-president,    Horace    De    Lisser:    each    to 

stitution  and  bv-laws,  formally  authorizing  as  part  of  the  annual  '"''^  ^%  ^  '*'!'"  °l  ""^  7^^^- 

dues  of  manufacturing  firm  members  an  annual  pro  rata  fee  based  f„„„  ^„   '^""'"'^   Committee    for    the   year    is   comprised   of   the 
upon   the   amount    of   crude    rubber   purchased   by   each   of   such 

members,  was  unanimously  adopted.     This  perpetuates  in  principle  '^arry  T.  Dunn,  chairman ;           F    R.  Henderson, 

the  informal  aG;reei'nent  made  during  the  war  and  since  effective  J-  S.  Broughton,                              F.  A.  Seiberling, 

on  the  part  of  all  manufacturing  members  to  contribute  to  the  Horace   De  Lisser,                         Homer  E.  Sawver  (ex-otficio). 


Februab-Y  1,  1921 
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Officials   and   Directors   of   Rubber  Association   of  America,    1921 


Frank  A.  Seiberling 

First    J'ice-Presideut 


Harry  T.  Dun.. 

I'rcsident 


(C)    Vndcrwood  &  Underwood,  N.   Y, 

Horace  De  Lisser 

Second    Vice-President 


J.     S.     LoWMAN 


William  C.  Cox 

Treasurer 


J.  Morgan 


A.    L.    ViLES 
General    Manager   and    Secretary 


S.  G.  Lewis 


1,   N.   (jIinn 


A.    D.     Thornton 


J.   A.    Mai^i'ire 


J.    S,     liRnri.llTON  W.      ()       KlTllEKKORD 


Portraits  of   A.   H,   Brow.t,   F.   R.   Henderson   and   IV    O'Neill   directors,   not   avutlahu 
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THE   1921   ASSOCIATION   PROGRAM 


IN  PART  II,  of  his  report  General  Manager  Niks  asserts  that 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  he  believes  the  time  has  come 
for  equipping  the  Association  with  the  facilities  and  organization 
necessary  to  serve  its  members  more  effectively  along  the  more 
comprehensive  lines  employed  by  other  trade  organizations  rep- 
resenting important  industries  and  competently  serving  as  the 
medium   for  cooperative  effort  in  all  matters  of  interest. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  favorably  considered  numerous 
suggestions  by  firm  members  and  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Association,  and  through  the  general  manager  recommends  to 
the  membership  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to 
proceed  with  the  desired  extension  of  the  organization  and  its 
activities.  This  embraces:  (1)  an  export  or  foreign  trade  de- 
partment; (2)  educational  publicity  for  the  industry  in  general; 
(3)  a  cost  accounting  department ;  (4)  an  industrial  relations 
department ;  (5)  research  and  statistical  work ;  (6)  standardiza- 
tion and  specification  work. 

The  proposals  for  broadening  the  scope  of  the  Association  are 
not  an  idealistic  program  for  which  no  real  demand  has  become 
evident,  but  represent  the  natural  development  of  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  year,  and  are  presented  as  the  needed  equipment  for  carrying 
on  work  which  has,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  already  been 
started.  The  recommendations  do  not  contemplate  any  research 
work  in  connection  with  the  technical,  chemical  or  mechanical 
phases  of  rubber  goods  production,  as  that  would  duplicate  the 
activities  which  manufacturers  are  better  qualified  and  equipped 
to  handle,  but  rather  an  increase  of  the  Association  organization 
to  handle  more  efficiently  the  routine  work  which  it  is  already 
being  called  upon  to  perform. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  project  was  asked  of  the  member- 
ship because  the  entire  program  would  involve  an  additional 
expense  which,  when  added  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Association  as  at  present  operating,  would  very  closely  approxi- 
mate the  annual  income  from  all  sources  which  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  provided  the 
present  basis  of  contributions  to  the  Association  is  continued. 
However,  the  Board  of  Directors  believes  that  it  is  so  funda- 
mentally sound  in  all  its  phases  and  will  represent  so  satisfactory 
an  investment  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  In 
this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  the  Association,  even 
with  the  enlarged  organization  suggested,  would  represent  an 
investment  by  the  industry  which  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  other  trade  organizations  representing  other  major  industries. 


DIVISIONS'    AND    COMMITTEE    MEETINGS 


MEETINGS  of  committees  and  divisions  of  the  Association  were 
held  at  the  Yale  Club,  the  Union  League  Club,  and  the  .\sso- 
ciation  rooms  in  New  York  City,  and  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Industrial  Relations. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Yale  Club,  January  10.  General  labor  conditions 
and  other  matters  of  a  routine  nature  were  discussed. 

Hard  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Division. — The  aiuiual  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Yale  Club,  January  10,  at  which  trade  conditions 
in  general  were  discussed.  Harry  Weida,  The  India  Rubber 
Co.,  was  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rubber  Footw-ear  Division. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  January  10.  George  H.  Mayo,  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  and  Francis  S.  Dane,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  were 
reelected  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  respectively,  for  1921.  -A 
very  interesting  discussion  was  had  in  connection  with  present 
conditions  in  the  rubber  footwear  industrv. 


Cycle  Tire  Manufacturers'  Committee. — This  committee,  a 
newly  organized  one,  met  at  the  Yale  Club,  January  11.  The 
meeting  was  primarily  of  an  organization  nature  although  several 
other  matters  of  interest  to  motorcycle  and  bicycle  tire  manu- 
facturers were  brought  before  the  members. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manuf.\cturers'  Division. — A 
very  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  the  Yale  Club  January  11. 
C.  E.  Cook,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  was  elected  chairman  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  C.  D.  Garretson.  The  Electric  Hose  & 
Rubber  Co.,  elected  vice-chairman. 

Rubber  Sundries  MANUFACTtlRtRs'  Division. — A  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Comiuittee  was  held  at  the  Yale  Qub  January  11, 
which  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  division.  Charles  J. 
Dayol,  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  who  has  been  chairman  for  the  past 
year,  was  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Bauman,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
W'ho,  as  vice-chairman,  is  succeeded  by  A.  W,  Warren.  Hodgman 
Rubber  Co. 

Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division. — .\  meeting  of  this  division  was 
held  at  the  Yale  Club  January  11.  with  a  good  attendance.  F.  H. 
.■\ppleton,  Appleton  Rubber  Co.,  and  Clark  W.  Harrison,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Rubber  Co.,  were  reelected  chairman  and  vice-chairman, 
respectively,  for  1921.  A  general  discussion  was  indulged  in  by 
those  present  in  regard  to  the  general  business  conditions  in  the 
reclaiming  industry. 

Specification  Committee,  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  .Manu- 
facturers' Division. — A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  Jan- 
uary 11  in  the  association  rooms.  Matters  of  a  detail  nature  of 
interest  were  considered,  following  which  the  Committee  held  a 
conference  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Goods 
Division,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  future  work  and  activities 
of  the  Specification  Committee. 

Rubber  Proofers'  Division. — .-X  meeting  was  held  at  the  Vale 
Club  January  12.  General  trade  conditions  in  the  rubberizing 
industry,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  the  cancellation  of  contracts 
in  the  auto-top  manufacturing  industr\-  were  the  main  topics  of 
discussion.  N.  Lincoln  Greene,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  cloth- 
ing division,  was  elected  chainnan,  and  A.  W.  Warren,  Hodgman 
Rubber  Co.,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Foreign  Trade  Division. — A  meeting  which  proved  particularly 
interesting  because  of  the  contemplated  organization  of  a  foreign 
trade  department  of  The  Rubber  Association  was  held  at  the  Yale 
Club  January  12.  C.  A.  Wilson,  Dural  Rubber  Corporation,  was 
elected  chairman,  and  R.  H.  Daniels,  The  Goodyear  Tiro  & 
Rubber  Co.,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Tire  Manufacturers'  Division. — The  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Yale  Club  January  13,  which  was  immediately  preceded 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body  in  the 
association  offices.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  .Seneca 
G.  Lewis,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  chairman;  Joseph  C.  Weston, 
.^jax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  vice-chairman.  E.xecutive  Committee; 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire  Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  United  States  Tire  Co.,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co  ,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  Star  Rub- 
ber Co.,  The  Mohawk  Ruliber  Co..  and  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Traffic  Committee. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Yale 
Club  January  10,  at  which  a  docket  containing  a  large  numlier 
of  subjects  was  discussed.  For  the  year  1921  H.  J.  Zimmerman, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Phillips,  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  w-ere  elected  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  committee, 
respectively,  who,  with  the  following  mcnihcrs,  will  constitute  the 
Executive  Traffic  Committee  of  the  .Association;  George  F.  Hich- 
born.  United  States  Rubber  Co. ;  John  .A.  Moore,  Ajax  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  E.  C.  Wcb.stcr,  Hood  Rubber  Co.;  E.  L.  Morgan,  The 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  and  L.  H.  Ley,  Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co. 
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The  Traffic  Committee  appeared  before  the  Consolidated  Clas- 
sification Committee  on  January  11,  respecting  ratings  and  pack- 
ing specifications  covering  several  rubber  articles,  principal  among 
which  was  the  question  of  more  elastic  specifications  for  paper 
wrapping  on  tires. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


THE  PERSONNEL  of  the  Standing  Conmiittees  of  the  Association 
for  the  year  1?21  was  decided  upon  as  follows: 
COMMITTEE   ON    NOMINATIONS 

B.  G.  Work,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  1780  Broadway,  New 
York. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
G.  B.  Hodgman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 
F.  C.  Hood,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
H.  E.  Sawyer,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Charles  Neavc,  chairman,  counsel  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,   Inc.,  5  Nassau  street.   New  York. 

F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Ernest  Hopkinson,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway, 

New  York. 

AUDITING    COMMITTEE 

E.  M.  Bogardus,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue. 
New  York. 

W.  O.  Cutter,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York. 

BANQUET   COMMITTEE 

A.  W.  Warren,  chairman,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 

G.  A.  Ludington,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue. 
New  York. 

H.  C.  Miller.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich   Co.,   Akron.   Ohio. 

OUTING   COMMITTEE 

J.  V.  Mowe,  chairman,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  1710  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly,  347  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
H.  G.  Palmer,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
ARBITRATION    COMMITTEE 
Term  January,   1921 — January,    1924 

A.  A.  Garthwaite.  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Conshohockcu, 
Pennsylvania. 

G.  A.  Ludington,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue. 
New  York. 

With  respect  to  the  Traffic  Committee  and  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Executive  Tommittee,  the  board  was  of  the  opinion  that 
as  the  personnel  is  composed  of  men  familiar  with  the  work,  a 
greater  measure  of  efficiency  can  be  obtained  by  their  reappoint- 
ment, and  it  was  formally  decided  to  liandle  the  matter  accord- 
ingly.    The  personnel  of  these  committees  is  as  follows : 

TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE 

J.  A.  Moore,  chairman,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  220  West  S7th 
street.  New  York. 

H.  J.  Zimmerman,  vice-chairman,  The  B.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron, 
Ohio. 

George  F.  Hichborn,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

R.  G.  Kreitler,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  D.  Phillips,  The  iFisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

E.  C.  Webster,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

E.  C.  Knox,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

E.  L.  Tragesser,  The  B.  F   Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Tarof,  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co..  29  West  32nd 
street.  New  York. 

C.  K.  Smaltz,  The  Mansfield  lire  &  Rubber  Co..  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

W.  L.  Hulbert,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

L.  H.  Ley,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

E.  L.  Morgan,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

George  A.  Pierce,  Electric  Hose  &-  Rubber  Co.,  Wilmington, 
r)elaw.>/e. 


F.  B.  Fitzgerald,  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  91  Cham- 
bers street.  New  York. 

W.  D.  Norris,  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

T.  R.  Stoughton,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  C.  Wells,  The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

I.  C.  Raub,  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

L.  S.  Rogers,  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,' Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

O.  E.  Straub,  H.  ]MuehIstein  &  Co.,  2401  Third  avenue.  New 
York. 

J.  E.  New,  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine, 
Ohio. 

A.  L.  Viles,  general  manager  and  secretary,  52  Vanderbilt  ave- 
nue, New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  S.  Ching,  chairman.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

H.  L.  Baxter,  vice-chairman.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

H.  O.  Smith,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  220  West  57th  street,  New 
York. 

D.  E.  Bcynon,  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  Canada. 

C.  H.  Oakley,  Essex  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
W.  R.  Murphy,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio. 
H.  T.   Martin,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,   Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

C.  J.  Jahant,  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

D.  R.  Stevens,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
M.  A.  Flynn,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 

A.  L.  Viles,  general  manager  and  secrctan,-,  ,S2  Vanderbilt  ave- 
nue. New  York. 

MECHANICAL  GOODS  SPECIFICATION   COMMITTEE 

The  Board  concluded  to  approve  the  appointment  tentatively 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  of  the  personnel  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Goods  Specification  Committee,  to  be  conslituted  of  the  same 
companies  as  during  the  past  year,  namely  : 

N.  S.  Noble,  chairman,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Fellows,  vice-chairman,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Co..  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

K.  B.  Kilborn,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J'.  .M.  Cranz,  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

C.  Bockius,  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey. 

W.  H.  Cobb,  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  91  Chambers 
street.  New  York. 

S.  R.  Clark,  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

J.  S.  Broughton.  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  New 
Jersey. 

A.  L.  Viles,  general  manager  and  secretary,  52  Vanderbilt  ave- 
nue, New  York. 

It  was  also  decided  to  request  the  general  manager  to  convey 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Goods  Division 
the  view  of  ihe  Board  that  that  committee  sliould  hereafter  as- 
sume the  authority  for  the  appointment  of  the  Mechanical  Goods 
Specification  Committee. 

GENERAL  TAX  COMMITTEE 

F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  chairman.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio. 

E.  S.  Kochersperger,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kennedy  M.  Thompson,  United  States  Rubber  Co..  1790 
Broadway,    New    York. 

SPECIAL  JOINT  EXCISE  TAX  COMMITTEE 

It  had  liccn  suggested  that  the  General  Tax  Committee  might 
very  properly  take  care  of  all  tax  matters  connected  with  asso- 
ciation work,  including  the  excise  tax  situation,  particularly  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  small  committee  well 
versed  in  this  specific  phase  of  the  tax  subject  and  available  for 
frequent  conferences  with  the  management  of  the  Association. 
The  Board  approved  the  suggestion  and  requested  the  general 
manager  to  notify  the  General  Tax  Committee  that  the  scope  of 
its  activities  was  enlarged  to  include  excise  tax  matters  which 
had  been  given  attention  by  the  former  Excise  Tax  Committee. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   CRUDE   RUBBER 

Superseding:  "Special   Committee  on   Uniform   Crude   Rubber  Contract   &nd 

Nomenclature"   and  Committee   on   Rubber  and    K.!ndrt>d    Prcducts 

The  advisability  of  appointing  the  personnel  ot  these  cunimit- 
tees  was  considered  particnlarly  in  the  light  ol  the  possibility  ot 
an  aftiliation  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  witl; 
the  Rubber  Trade  Association,  whose  membership  consists  ol 
rubber  brokers,  dealers  and  importers.  Representatives  of  tlie 
crude  rubber  interests  on  the  Board  participated  with  particular 
interest  in  this  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  matters  formerly  handled  by  the  two  committees  referred  to 
might  very  well  be  given  attention  by  a  small  committee  of  five 
members,  three  representing  crude  rubber  interests  and  two  rep- 
resenting manufacturing  interests.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  name  of  the  committee  be  simply  "Committee  on  Crude  Rub- 
ber," which  was  considered  to  be  comprehensive,  and  it  was  so 
voted  by  the  Board.  The  appointment  of  the  persoiuiel  of  the 
committee  was  left  to  the  president  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  with  power  to  act. 


AMERICAN  TRACTORS  ON  RUBBER  PLANTATIONS 

MATKKIAI.JZIN-G  in  a  sense  llu-  h(i])e  of  mankind  that  tlie 
sword  will  be  beaten  into  a  plowshare,  the  American 
tractor,  which  served  as  one  of  the  powerful  engines  of  war,  has 
■developed  into  one  of  the  foremost  instruments  of  peace.  The 
sturdy  caterpillar  tractor  which  the  Allies  found  so  useful  in 
military  operations  is  now  being  employed  on  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing scale  in  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  civilization. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber 
on  the  vast  estates  in  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other 
places  in  the  Far  East,  where  much  of  the  land  is  so  encum- 
bered with  dead  stumps  and  roots  and  tough  underbrush  that 
plowing  with  oxen  is  practically  impossible  and  clearing  can 
be  done  efficiently  only  with  the  most  powerful  tractors.  Even 
the  most  conservative  estate  managers,  who  have  long  looked 
askance  at  labor-saving  equipment,  are  being  won  over  by  dem- 
onstratioiis    of    modern    .Tsricnltural    n'achinery    and    have    placed 


Tr.\ctor   Plowint,   KniiiKR   L.\.\u 

many     orders     with     the     recently-established    .American    tractor 
agencies  in  Pcnang,  Singapore  and  other  adjacent  cities. 

In  a  tractor  trial  a  short  time  ago  in  Sumatra  one  of  tliese 
machines  easily  plowed  up  twenty  acres  of  jungle-free  land  in 
about  five  hours,  a  job  which,  it  is  said,  would  have  required 
100  coolies.  The  saving  in  labor  cost  and  insuring  rice  and 
other  provisions  for  the  workers  was  self-evident.     Weeding  by 


tractors  is  gradually  supplanting  the  old  method  of  rooting  out 
rank  growth  by  means  of  plows  and  oxen,  inasmuch  as  the  cost 
of  oxen  and  labor  is  steadily  increasing.  Yet  the  tractor  is  not 
intended   to  compete    with  either  coolies  or  oxen,   but   to   aid   in 


r',   S.   Rubber  Co 
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Tr.\ctor  Pulling  Sti'.mi's  on  Rubber  Pl.\nt.\tion' 

their  work.  A  large  75-h.p.  American  tractor  has  been  render- 
ing surprisingly  good  service  in  pulling  tree  stumps  and  clear- 
ing jungles  in  Sumatra,  as  well  as  in  doing  general  plowing 
under  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Experiments  are  plamied 
in  breaking  up  the  soil  between  rubber  trees  with  tractors  in 
trained  hands  in  a  way  that  may  not  damage  the  roots  close  to 
the  surface. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  1,000  American  tractors  have  been 
sold  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  need  of  more  abundant  and 
effective  power  for  various  kinds  of  agricultural  work  is  con- 
stantly growing  more  urgent.  The  tractor  made  its  advent  into 
the  islands  just  when  the  shortage  of  draft  animals  began  to 
cause  grave  anxiety,  for,  despite  all  the  efforts  to  lessen  disease 
among  the  carabao  (water  buffalo),  these  valuable  cattle  have 
been  dying  off  rapidly.  Nor  have  large  importations  of  these 
animals  from  Indo-China  and  elsewhere  offset  the  drain. 

The  labor  situation  is  also  troubling  employing  agriculturalists. 
The  natives  bitterly  resent  the  bringing  in  of  coolies  from  Java, 
the  mainland,  and  other  places,  fearing  lower  wages  or  loss  of 
work ;  and  many  employers  are  hoping  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  tractor,  which  will  probably  suffice,  with  the 
native  workers,  for  all  agricultural  needs.  Another  trouble  which 
the  planters  have  long  found  a  difficult  one  to  overcome  was 
keeping  down  the  growth  of  cogon  grass,  the  grass  used  largely 
for  thatching,  and  which  grows  higher  than  a  man's  head,  and 
chokes  up  crops  worse  than  weeds. 

Students  of  rubber  conditions  in  Brazil  believe  that  tractors 
could  be  used  in  the  .Amazon  country  with  decided  success. 
Rubber  trees  are  abundant,  and  will  long  remain  so,  but  labor  is 
scarce  and  getting  dearer.  While  the  tractor  may  not  be  needed 
at  present  for  rubber  cultivation,  it  would  undoubtedly  facilitate 
plantation  work  if  the  latter  he  started  ;  and  it  should  be  useful 
for  food  cultivation,  making  jungle  paths  for  latex  gatherers,  for 
hauling  the  raw  gum  to  depots,  and  transporting  supplies. 

Rubl)er  growers  and  cotton  raisers  will  watch  with  interest 
the  result  of  trials  of  agricultural  tractors  and  self-contained 
plows  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  prominent  .-\merican  types, 
now  being  made  in  Egypt.  The  first  demonstration  will  be  plow- 
ing medium  land  for  cotton  in  the  southern  delta,  and  the  second 
of  the  plowing  of  heavy  land  in  the  northern  delta.  The  country 
is  said  to  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  .Xmerican 
agricultural   machinery. 
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A  Glossary  of  W^ords  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry — IV 


15y   Henry   C.  I'ear>oii 


IN  RESPONSE  to  inquiries,  the  tentative  plan  of  this  glossary  is  to 
submit  it  in  sections,  as  for  example,  general  terms  relating  to 
crude  rubber  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue.  This  instal- 
ment to  lie  all  available  terms  relating  to  American  crude  rubber. 
Next,  .African  and  Asiatic  crude  rubber.  ]'"olIo\ving  these,  manu- 
facturing terms  in  general  use  in  all  lines  of  rubber  luanufacture, 
and,  lastly,  terms  relating  to  specific  rubber  manufacturing  lines. 
In  the  event  that  the  work  is  of  proven  value,  the  various  sec- 
tions to  be  consolidated  alphabetically  in  book  form,  inaking  a 
fairly  complete   working   dictionary   of   rubber   terms. 

NORTH,    CENTRAL   AND    SOUTH    AMERICAN    WILD    RUBBER 

.\ciD-cuRED  Rubber.  The  product  from  the  coagulation  of  latex 
by  acids.  The  terins  applies  generally  to  plantation  Hevea  where 
acetic  acid  is  the  coagulant,  but  here  to  the  use  of  that  acid  in 
coagulating  the  latex  of  Ceara  rubber. 

.'\ik-1)riku   Iium;tR.      See   Coarse    Para,   Ceara   and   Centrals. 

Alum  Coagul.med  Rubber.  Latex  coagulated  by  the  addition 
of  alum.     See  Mangabeira,  Ceara  and  Matto  Grosso. 

Angostura  Rubber.  Hevea  rubber  which  comes  down  the 
Orinoco  river  in  Venezuela  from  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  is  of  the 
same  grades  as  Amazonian  Para.     See  Fine  Para. 

Acre  C.^ucho.    See  Caucho. 

Acre  P.-^r.^.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  Federal  territory  of  the 
Acre  in  Brazil.     See  Upriver  Par;i. 

Amazon  Rubber.  A  general  term  for  any  Para  rubber  gath- 
ered on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  or  its  affluents. 

Amazonas  Rubber.     See  Manaos  Rubber. 

Amole  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  produced  by  the  use  of  an 
infusion  made  from  the  amole  vine  with  tlie  late.x.     See  Centrals. 

Beni-Eolivian.     See  Bolivian. 

Bolivian  Para.  Hevea  rubber  which  comes  down  the  Beni 
and  other  rivers  in  Bolivia  to  the  Madeira  and  thence  to  the 
.\mazon.  It  has  a  cleaner  fiber  and  is  tougher  than  mn>t  upriver. 
See  Upriver  Para. 

Bolivian  Caucho.    See  Caucho. 

Bolivian  Weak  Fine.    See  Weak  Fine. 

Cameta  Par.'v.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  port  of  that  name  on 
the  Tocantins  River.  It  is  air  coagulated  and  comes  in  cup- 
shaped  pieces,  massed  into  large  blocks  or  balls,  called  in  the  Eng- 
lish market,  Cameta  negroheads.     See  Coarse  Para, 

Caucho.  Rubber  derived  from  the  Caslilloa  uici,  not  the 
product  of  the  Castilloa  elastica  (Centrals),  obtained  originally 
from  Peru,  but  later  from  most  of  the  rubber-producing  areas 
of  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  It  is  classified  generally  as  upper  river 
and  lower  river.  It  comes  to  the  market  as  ball,  strip  and  slab. 
The  slab  is  the  result  of  coagulation  through  the  addition  of 
astringent  plant  juices  or  of  soap.  The  strip  is  rubber  that  has 
self-coagulated  or  air-dried  in  the  tapping  cuts.  Ball  is  the  ag- 
glutinated product  of  air-dried  scrap  and  strips.  The  product 
varies  considerably  in  cleanness,  the  shrinkage  being  from  18  to 
4.5  per  cent.  The  ports  of  shipment  are  Iquitos,  .Manao?  and 
Para. 

Caviana  Fine.  Smoke-coagulated  Hevea,  the  highest  grade 
of  islands,  having  a  smooth,  close  grain,  the  name  being  taken 
from  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  which  produces  it. 
Small  flattened  pclles  arc  known  as  Caviana  knapsack.  See  Fine 
Para. 

Coarse  Par.v  (Scrnamby,  Negroheads).  Air-dried,  self- 
coagulated  rubber  from  the  Hevea,  collected  from  utensils  used  m 
gathering,  in  cuts  in  the  trees  and  scraps.  These  are  pressed 
together  in  rou.ghly  shaped  balls,  3  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  In 
packing,  these  balls  stick  together  and   form   rough  masses  like 
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the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  shipped.  The  balls  when  cut 
open  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish  white  shot  through  with  black  lines. 
They  often  contain  dirt,  and  foreign  matter.  The  shrinkage  is 
18  to  45  per  cent. 

Castilloa  (Castilla)  Rubber.  .\  term  used  chiefly  for  the 
product  of  the  Castilloa  elastica.     See  Centrals, 

Ceara  Negrohead.    See  Ceara. 

Centrals  (Central  American).  Rubber  from  the  Castilloa 
elastica  and  allied  species  and  from  certain  S'apiums  from  Central 
and  South  American  states  north  of  the  Amazon  and  including 
Mexico.  The  rubber  has  neither  the  elasticity  nor  toughness  of 
fine  or  coarse  Para.  It  is  marketed  as  sheet  or  slab,  strip,  ball  and 
sausage.  Sheet  or  slab  is  coagulated  often  in  lioles  in  the  ground, 
the  coagulant  being  the  juice  of  the  ainole  vine,  soap  or  any  com- 
mon astringent.  Strip  is  latex  that  dries  in  the  tapping  cuts. 
Scrap,  balls  and  sausages  are  small  masses  of  strip  and  other  air- 
coagulated  rubber  stuck  together  for  convenience  in  shipping. 
The  principal  ports  of  shipment  are  Port  Limon  and  Greytown, 
Costa  Rica  ;  Bluelields  and  Corinto,  Nicaragua  ;  Belize,  Honduras ; 
Salvador.  St.  Jose,  Guatemala. 

Costa  Rica  Rubber     See  Centrals, 

Colombian  Rubber,  Castilloa  rubber  that  comes  to  the  market 
in  dark  colored,  air  coagulated  strips,  graded  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
.\  small  amount  of  thin  rough  tarry  sheet  comprises  the  lowest 
grade  called  Cartegena  sheets.     See  Centrals. 

Cartegena  Rubber.     See  Columbian  Rubber. 

Columbian  Virgin  Rubber.     See  Virgin  Rubber. 

Corinto  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
port  of  Nicaragua  of  that  name.     See  Centrals. 

Chrvsil  Rubber.  The  product  of  a  North  American  shrub, 
the  Chrysothavms  nauscosus.     Still  in  process  of  investigation, 

Cear,\  Rubber  (Mani(.-ob\-Manihot).  K  rubber  produced  in 
the  southern  Brazilian  states  of  Ceara,  Piauhy,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes,  It  is  the  product  of  the  Manihot  Gla- 
ziovii,  M.  Dicholoma  and  the  M.  Piaiihiensis.  There  are  three 
forms  of  coagulation :  air-drying,  in  which  the  latex  coagulates 
in  tears  on  the  surface  of  the  trees;  alum  coagulation,  and  acid 
coagulation.  The  rubber  ordinarily  comes  to  the  market  in  the 
form  of  Ceara  scrap,  which  is  the  air-dried  product,  roughly 
agglutinated  to  the  shape  of  the  shipping  containers;  Ceara  negro- 
heads, whicli  is  air-dried  scrap  pressed  into  balls,  and  Ceara  sheet 
coagulated  either  by  the  addition  of  alum  or  acetic  acid.  The 
above  grades  as  a  rule  contain  much  foreign  matter  and  the 
shrinkage  is  large.  The  alum  or  acid-coagulated  Ceara  is  some- 
times rolled  by  machinery  into  thin  sheets,  forming  what  is  known 
as  Ceara  crepe.  The  air-dried  scrap  is  also  washed  and  mar- 
keted as  washed  Ceara  scrap.  The  above-mentioned  grades  are 
all  products  of  the  M.  Glazio'Ai.  A  higher  grade  is  the  product 
of  the  M.  Dicholoma  (Remanso  rubber).  This  comes  as  Jequie 
sheet  and  Jequie  crepe,  acid-coagulated ;  Jequie  scrap  and  Jequie 
washed  scrap,  air-coagulated.  What  is  known  as  Piauhy  rubber 
is  the  product  of  the  PiatiMcnsis  or  Heptaphylla,  which  is  classed 
as  Ceara.  The  principal  points  of  shipment  are  Bahia,  Pernam- 
Inico,  Ceara  and  Paranahyba.  The  rubber  shows  a  shrinkage  of 
23  to  55  per  cent. 

Cure.     .\n  ordinary  term  for  smoking  or  coagulating. 

Crepe.  Thin  crenulated  sheets  of  rubber  prepared  by  passing 
freshly  coagulated  latex  or  air-dried  scrap  through  compression 
rolls.     See  Ceara  and  Mangabeira. 

Entrefin.v.  The  Brazilian  and  English  icrm  for  medium  fine 
Para.     See  Me<lium  Fine  Para. 

Esmeralda  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  from  Ecuador.  The 
usual  grades  are  strip  and  sausage.     See  Centrals. 
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Fine  I'arv  (//••.•m  Bntsiliciisis).  The  highest  gratlc  and  lor 
years  the  unit  of  value  in  crude  rubber.  It  is  smoke-cured  in 
biscuits  (pelles)  ranging  in  size  from  4  to  40  pounds.  The  biscuits 
vary  in  color  from  dark  brown  to  black.  Cut  opt-n,  they  show 
dark  brown  toward  the  outside,  changing  to  amber  and  finally  to 
white  at  the  center.  Each  biscuit  is  made  up  of  a  multiplicity 
of  thin  lihns  as  complete  layers,  each  lilm  separately  smoked  and 
coagulated.  The  factory  shrinkage  is  from  10  to  18  per  cent. 
The  grades  of  line  Para,  besides  their  general  terms,  are  further 
divided  and  given  names  of  rivers  on  the  banks  of  which  they  are 
.v{athere(l  Thus :  I'privcr  Para  not  only  is  known  as  Bolivian, 
Peruvian,  Acre.  Matto  Grosso,  Amazonas,  but  a  further  subdi- 
vision comes  in  such  river  names  as  Madeira,  Purus,  Jurua  and 
Javary  and  Bcni,  les.ser  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 

Gu.w.MjLiL  Strip.  Castilloa  rubber  from  Colombia  and  Ecua- 
dor. Classed  as  good  and  ordinary.  Usually  in  slab  form.  Often 
very  wet.     See  Centrals. 

Gu.\tem.\la  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  usually  of  poor  grade. 
Is  air-cured  in  thin  sheets,  pressed  together  green  into  slabs,  often 
black  and  tarry.     See  Centrals. 

Greytown  Rubber.    See  Centrals. 

GuAvuLE  Rubber.  Rubber  produced  from  a  desert  shrub  in- 
digenous to  Xorthern  Mexico,  the  Partbenium  argentatmn.  The 
rubber  occurs  in  the  shrub  not  as  latex,  but  as  rubber,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  woody  bark  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means.  The  product  is  soft,  rather  resinous,  but  usually  quite 
clean.  The  shrinkage  is  IS  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  marketed  under 
the  private  brands  of  the  extracting  companies. 

Hancornia  Rubber.     See  Mangabeira. 

Hevea  Rubber.    See  Para. 

Hard  Cure.  The  best  quality  of  upriver  line,  the  biscuits  being 
drier  than  those  of  the  lower  river.     See  Fine  Para. 

Honduras  RimBER.    See  Centrals. 

Islands  Coarse.  Hevea  scrap  from  the  lower  Amazon.  Sec 
Coarse  Para. 

Islands  Medium.  Large  second  grade  biscuits  of  Hevea  from 
the  delta  of  the  Amazon.     See  Medium  Fine  Para. 

Islands  Fine  (Soft  Cure).  Hevea  rubber  collected  on  the 
lower  Amazon,  especially  on  the  islands  of  the  delta.  See  Fine 
Para. 

Itaituba  Para.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  head  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Tapajos  River,  Brazil.  The  fine  and  medium  are  apt 
to  be  poor  and  the  coarse  dirty.     See  Fine,  Medium  and  Coarse. 

Iquitos  Rubber.  Hevea  shipped  from  the  Peruvian  port  of 
that  name.     See  Fine  Para. 

Javary  C.\ucho.  Upper  river  Castilloa  rubber  from  the  river 
of  that  name.     See  Caucho. 

Javary  Far.v     Hevea  upriver  Para.     See  Fine  Para. 

JURU.\  Caucho.  Upper  river  caucho  rubber  from  the  river 
of  that  name.     See  Caucho. 

JURU.v  Para.  Upriver  Hevea  rubber  from  the  river  of  that 
name.     See  Fine  Para. 

Jequie  Rubber.  Manihot  rubber  from  the  southern  states  of 
Brazil.     See  Ceara, 

Knapsack  Par.'\.  Especially  good  grade  of  upriver  Hevea 
from  the  Madeira  River,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  pelles. 
See  Fine  Para. 

Knapsack  Caviana.  Small  flattened  Hevea  pelles.  See  Ca- 
viana. 

Lower  River.  Caucho  from  the  Amazon  below  Santerem  and 
the  affluents,  Tapajos,  Xing^u,  and  the  Tocantins.     See  Caucho. 

Madeira  Par.v  Upriver  Hevea,  named  for  the  great  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  Is  of  excellent  quality  and  has  a  fine  close  grain. 
See  Fine  Para. 

Manaos  Par.'\.  Upriver  Hevea  rubber  exported  from  the  capi- 
tal of  Amazonas.     .See  Fine  Para. 

Matto  Grosso  Para.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  state  of  that 
name.     See  Fine  Par&. 


Matto  Grosso  Caucho.  Caucho  from  the  Brazilian  province 
of  that  name.     See  Caucho. 

Matto  Grosso  Virgin.  Alum-cured  Hevea  rubber,  prepared  in 
blocks  6  inches  tliick  and  12  inches  in  length  and  width.  The  sur- 
face is  brown  in  color,  the  inside  greenish  yellow.  The  shrinkage 
is  12  to  25  per  cent. 

Mangabeira  Rubber.  The  product  of  the  Hancornia  speciosa 
indigenous  to  Southern  Brazil.  It  is  alum-cured,  flabby  and  wet 
and  comes  in  sheets  of  a  tawny  color  resembling  liver.  The 
shrinkage  is  from  40  lo  60  per  cent.  The  sheets  are  sometimes 
machine  washed  and  marketed  as  Mangabeira  crepe.  The  rubber 
is  exported  from  Bahia  and  Pernambuco. 

Medium  Fine  Par.'\  (Entrefina).  Second  grade  Hevea  rub- 
ber in  biscuits  similar  to  fine  Para.  The  inside  of  the  biscuit, 
however,  is  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  small  lumps  or  scraps 
of  air-dried,  or  partly  coagulated  rubber  or  badly  smoked  rubber 
over  which  films  have  been  deposited  by  smoking.  On  cutting  it 
shows  an  uneven  mixture  of  brown,  black  or  dirty  white  lines. 
The  shrinkage  is  12  to  25  per  cent.     See  Fine  Para. 

Middle  River  Far.\.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  rivers  Tapajos, 
Tocantins  and  Xingu.  The  grades  are  upper  Tapajos,  lower 
Tapajos,  Upper  Xingu  and  Lower  Xingu  Fine,  and  Tocantins. 
See   Para,  Fine,   Medium  and  Coarse  Para. 

Mollendo  Far.v  Hevea  rubber  shipped  from  the  Peruvian 
port  of  that  name,  but  collected  in  southern  Bolivia,  prepared 
principally  in  biscuits.     See  Fine  Para. 

Mexican  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  shipped  from  the  Mexican 
ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Mexico.     See  Centrals. 

Mexican  Guayule  Rubber.    See  Guayule. 

Manitoba  Rubber.     See  Ceara. 

Manihot  Rubber.    See  Ceara. 

Negroheads.     See  Coarse  Para  and  Ceara. 

New  Crop.  Rubber  but  recently  gathered  or  about  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  gatherers. 

Nicaragua  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  from  the  republic  of  that 
name  and  to  a  degree  from  neighboring  republics.  It  is  drier 
than  most  Centrals.  The  best  grade  is  Greytown  scrap.  The 
principal  ports  of  export  are  Bluefields  and  Greytown.  See  Cen- 
trals. 

Old  Crop.     The  product  of  a  former  season's  gathering. 

Orinoco  Par.v.     See  Angostura  Para. 

Old  Fine.    See  Old  Crop. 

Par.'\  Rubber  (Wild).  A  general  term  for  rubber  from  wild 
trees  of  the  genus  Hevea,  indigenous  to  South  America.  Called 
Para  because  it  was  first  shipped  commercially  from  the  Brazilian 
port  of  that  name.  Most  of  this  rubber  comes  from  the  states  of 
Para,  Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso  and  .■Vcre  in  Brazil  and  from  the 
forest  areas  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  east  of  the  Andes.  It  is  also 
found  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas. 
The  most  important  is  the  Hczva  brasilicnsis,  although  of  the 
twenty  or  more  species,  several  also  furnish  Para  rubber  either 
alone  or  in  admixture.  Para  rubber  is  first  divided  into  three 
grades  of  origin :  islands,  middle  river  and  upriver.  These  in  turn 
are  subdivided  into  three  grades  of  quality :  fine,  medium  and 
coarse.  See  Fine,  Medium,  Coarse. 
Par.'v  Weak  Fine.     See  Weak  Fine. 

Peruvian  Par.4.  Upriver  Hevea  rubber  from  Peru.  See  Fine 
Para.  Also  a  term  erroneously  applied  in  the  English  trade  to 
the  rubber  described  under  the  heading,  Caucho. 

Peruvian  Caucho.    Upper  river  caucho.    See  Caucho. 
Peruvian  Tails.     See  Caucho. 
Peruvian  Weak  Fine.     See  Weak  Fine. 

Panama  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  shipped  from  either  of  the 
Panama  Canal  ports.     See  Centrals. 

Purus  Para.     Hevea  rubber  from  the  river  Purus     One  of  the 
choicest  upriver  grades.     See  Fine  Para. 
Purus  Weak  Fine.    See  Weak  Fine. 
PiAUHY  Rubber.    See  Cear&. 
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Pernambuco  Rubber.     See  Mangabeira. 

Rubber  Crop.  Rubber  gathered  in  the  dry  season;  that  is,  from 
June  to  October.  From  November  to  May  floods  render  most 
rubber  areas  impassable. 

Remanso  Rttbber.  a  local  name  for  Jequie  rubber.  See 
Ceard. 

Rio  Negro  Weak  Fine.     See  Weak  Fine. 

S.\PIUM  RuiiBER.  The  product  of  the  Sapiiim  jciiiam  formerly 
plentiful   in  the  Guianas,  graded  as  Centrals.     See  Centrals. 

SiPHONiA  Rubber.     An  obsolete  term  for  Para  rubber. 

Sern'amby.     See  Coarse  Para. 

Smoked  Para.  Rubber  coagulated  in  thin  superimposed  films 
by  exposure  to  smoke,  usually  of  palm  nuts.     See  Fine  Para. 

Soft  Cure.  A  term  applied  to  smoked  Hevea  from  the  Lower 
Amazon  containing  more  moisture  than  hard  cured  rubber. 

Santos  Rubber.  Hancornia  rubber  from  the  Brazilian  port  of 
that  name.     See  Mangabeira. 

Scrappy  Negroheads.  A  second  grade  of  coarse  Para.  See 
Coarse  Para. 

Tears.     Small  nodules  of  air-coagulated  rubber.     See  Ceara. 

TuNO  Rubber.  .\  trade  name  for  the  product  of  the  Castilloa 
timu.  Marketed  in  yellowish  white,  brittle  balls,  three  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  over  80  per  cent  resin  and  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  gutta-like  hydrocarbons.     Rare. 

Tuxpam  Rubber.  Castilloa  rubber  from  the  Mexican  port  of 
that  name.     See  Centrals. 

Upriver  Para.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  Upper  Amazon,  the 
ports  of  shipping  being  Iquitos,  Manaos  and  Para.  It  comes  in 
biscuits  averaging  30  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  divided  into  upriver 
fine  Para,  or  hard  cure ;  upriver  medium  and  upriver  coarse 
Para.  It  comes  specifically  from  the  Brazilian  states  of  Ama- 
zonas,  Matto  Grosso  and  Acre :  also  from  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The 
grades  are  in  general  Aniaznnas  fine  and  coarse:  further  subdi- 
vided as  to  river  locality,  as  Madeira,  Javary,  Purus,  Jurua,  etc. 
Bolivian  fine  and  coarse  and  Peruvian  fine  and  coarse.  See  Fine 
Para.- 

Upper  River  .\  term  used  in  connection  with  caucho  from 
Upper  Amazon.    See  Caucho. 

Virgin  Sheets  Par.a.     See  Matto  Grosso. 

Virgin  Gum.  An  early  terra  for  Central  or  South  American 
rubber  other  than  Para.     Obsolete. 

Virgin  Rubber.  The  product  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  Colombia, 
the  Sapi'.im  tolitncitse.  It  comes  as  sheet  and  is  graded  with  Cen- 
trals.    See  Centrals. 

Wear  Fine.  Hevea  rubber  collected  from  Heveas  other  than 
the  H.  Rrasilicit.sis  as  the  H.  Cwancnsis,  is  classed  as  weak, 
although  coagulated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  softer,  more  resin- 
ous and  l.icks  nerve.  It  is  graded  as  Para  weak  fine,  Purus  weak 
fine.  Bolivian  weak  fine,  Peruvian  weak  fine  (Mollendo  Peruvian 
debil),  Rio  Negro  weak  fine. 
White  Para  Rubber.    See  Matto  Grosso. 

Xingu  Rubber.  Hevea  rubber  from  the  Lower  Amazon  afflu- 
ent of  that  name.     See  Fine  Para. 


The  American  custom  of  using  abbreviations  wherever 
possible  may  result  in  real  monetary  loss  to  the  user,  instead 
of.  <oiving  time.  A  case  in  point  is  the  use  of  abbreviations  in 
cjnsalar  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  Brazil,  as  a  result  of 
which  receivers  of  American  goods  at  Brazilian  ports  are  fre- 
iiiiently  subjected  to  fines.  The  Brazilian  invoice  form  requires 
consignors  of  merchandise  to  write  out  in  full  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  goods  and  the  country  where  the  goods 
are  purchased  in  each  of  the  columns  provided  for  that  purpose. 
When  it  is  considered  that  custom  house  officials  discharging  the 
goods  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  fine  levied,  the  need  for  meticu- 
lous care  to  conform  to  every  regulation  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent. 


SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    STARTING   AND    LIGHTING 
STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  MILITARY  AUTO- 
MOBILE AND   TRUCK   SERVICE 


Tin-:  Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  the  linal  revision  of  the 
following  specifications  for  military  and  truck  service,  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  and 
the  Electrical  Equipment  Subdivision  on  Storage  Batteries. 

TYPE  OF  BATTERY 

The  battery  shall  be  of  the  lead-acid  type,  using  flat  pasted 
plates  and  shall  be  constructed  to  withstand  hard  mechanical 
service  conditions. 

CAPACITY  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

Medh:m    and   Hl.wv    Trucks 


X  umber 
of 

Cells 
.3   ... 


Miniinutu  Capac- 
it)',  Amp.-Hr. 

T-hr.  "" 

Rate 

60 

72 

80 

48 

50 


Maximum  Overall 
Dimensions 


20min. 
Rale 

31 

37 

35 

25 

24 


Length,^ 
In. 

im 

U'A 
19J4 


Width, 
In. 
7 'A 

7 'A 
TA 
TA 


Height, 
In. 
9J« 
9-'A 
9?4 

m 
m 


*Xo  allowance  ni.''de  for  hold-down  clamps. 

Passe.vger  Cars  axd  Light  Trucks 


Number 
.:f 
Cells 
3  .  .. 
3  ... 
3  ... 
3    .  -. 


3    . 

3  . 
3^  . 
6  . 
6  . 
6=  , 
6=  , 


Minimum  Capac- 
ity, Amp.-Hr. 


5-hr. 

Rate 
60 
72 
84 
96 
95 
S4 
95 
90 
36 
48 

en 

48 


Maximum  Overall 
niiucnsions 


20  min. 
Rate 

31 

37 

43 

50 

43 

43 

43 

45 

19 

25 

n 

25 


Length.' 
In. 
Wi 

13}l 
15J« 
20% 
20H 

13!4 
ISH 
I7M 
20  5< 


Width, 

Height, 

In. 

In 

7y2 

9% 

7'A 

9^ 

7V, 

m 

7y2 

m 

7  A 

9n 

st 

9Ji 

5  A 

7A 

7  A 

9% 

7K^ 

9n 

5M 

m 

Assembly 

Side  to  side 

Side  to  side 

Side  to  side 

Side  to  side 

Side  to  side 


•Assembly 

Side    to   side 
Side   to   side 
Side   to   side 
Side   to    side 
Side   to   side 
End  to  end 
End   to  end 
End  to  end 
Side   to    side 
Side   to   side 
Side    to   side 
End  to  end 


-Not  to  be  continued  as  a  standard  site  beyond  present  requirements. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Connecting  straps  shall  be  of  lead  or  lead-antimony  alloy. 
Plates  of  like  polarity  in  each  cell  shall  be  integrally  burned  to 
the  respective  straps.  Straps  are  to  be  of  pillar-post  type  of 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  be  an  adequate  conductor  and  sup- 
port for  the  group  of  plates. 

Intercell  connectors  are  to  be  of  the  "burned-on"  type.  The 
voltage  drop  in  the  intercell  connectors  is  not  to  exceed  10  milli- 
volts per  inch  of  distance  between  post  centers,  when  discharging 
at  the  20-minute  rate.  Copper  straps,  when  used,  are  to  be  lead 
coated  and  provided  with  terminals  of  lead  or  lead-antimony  alloy, 
which  are  burned  to  the  posts.  Intercell  connectors  must  not 
obstruct  the  filling  apertures. 

Plates  shall  be  of  good  design  and  the  best  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship.  This  is  to  be  judged  either  by  laboratory 
tests  or  by  a  record  of  satisfactory  field  service  at  the  option  of 
the  purchaser. 

Separators  shall  be-  fa)  of  prnperly  treated  wood  corrugated 
on  the  side  next  to  the  positive  plate:  or  (b)  of  properly  treated 
wood  as  specified  in  (a)  plus  a  perforated  or  slotted  separator 
of  thin  flexible  hard  rubber,  placed  between  the  positive  plate  and 
the  ribbed  side  of  the  wood ;  or  (c)  of  an  approved  rubber  type. 
The  separators  are  to  be  held  in  place  by  suitable  hold-downs. 

Terminal  posts  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  polarity  as 
follows : 

The  positive   terminal   shall   be  marked   POS  or  P 
The  negative  terminal  shall  be  marked  NEC  or  N 

The  terminal  posts  are  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  S.  A.  E. 
Standard  for  taper  posts  as  follows : 

Inches 

Small  diameter,  negative  post s^ 

Small   diameter,   positive  post \i 

Taper    per    foot IW 

Minimum    length   of  taper \\ 
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Scaling  nuts  or  otlier  suil.iblc  means  arc  tu  be  used  to  prevent 
leakage  around  the  terminal  posts  of  the  individual  cells.  If 
metallic  scaling  nuts  are  used,  it  is  required  that  they  be  of  lead- 
antimony  alloy  throughout. 

Jars  are  to  be  of  hard  rubber  and  to  conform  in  dimensions, 
design  and  quality  to  the  Standardization  of  Hard  Rubber  Stor- 
age Battery  Jars  for  Starting  and  Lighting  Batteries'  prepared 
for  the  Hard  Rubber  Division  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  Rubber  Industry  adopted  August  27  and  August  28,  1918. 

Covers  are  to  be  of  a  good  quality  of  hard  rubber.  They  are 
to  be  flat-top  and  bottom,  or  molded  with  flat  top,  free  from  acid 
pockets,  with  single  sealing  flange.  The  cover  of  each  cell  is  to 
be  provided  with  a  filling  aperture  closed  by  a  vent-plug  of  hard 
rubber.  The  vent-plug  may  be  of  the  bayonet  or  screw  type. 
Each  vent-plug  is  'o  be  provided  with  an  outlet  for  the  gas  and  a 
baffle-plate  or  equivalent  means  to  prevent  slopping  of  the  elec- 
trolyte, or  the  escape  of  spray.  Covers  for  cells  of  the  batteries 
specified  as  for  medium  and  heavy  truck  service  may  be  of  the 
double-flange  type.  They  are  to  conform  otherwise  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

Sealing  compound  shall  be  of  an  acid-proof  material  that  will 
adhere  firmly  to  both  rubber  and  wood  surfaces,  and  of  such 
consistency  that  it  will  not  flow  at  55  degrees  C.  (131  degrees  F.) 
and  will  not  crack,  or  separate  from  the  rubber  at  a  temperature 
of  20  degrees  C.  (  —  4  degrees  F.)  under  static  test.  The  sealing 
compound  must  not  be  easily  ignited. 

Trays  shall  be  of  close-grained  seasoned  hardworxl,  such  as 
oak,  maple,  birch,  etc.,  free  from  knots,  checks  or  other  imperfec- 
tions, up  to  the  standard  known  as  Xo.  1.  Ends  are  preferably 
to  be  of  one  piece  each,  but  may  be  of  not  more  than  two  pieces. 
provided  the  joint  is  reinforced.  The  trays  are  to  be  lock-cor- 
nered and  pinned  top  and  bottom.  Trays  are  to  be  painted  inside 
and  outside  with  at  least  two  coats  of  acid-proof  paint.  The  trays 
for  batteries  specified  for  medium  and  heavy  truck  service  shall 
be  provided  with  spacers  and  tie-bolts,  or  other  construction  to 
provide  additional  strength. 

Handles  are  to  be  of  good  quality  steel  or  other  malleable  metal 
securely  attached  to  ends  of  tray.  Handles  are  to  project  above 
the  intercell  connectors  to  protect  the  connectors  from  the  top 
of  the  battery  box,  but  the  overall  height  is  not  to  exceed  that 
previously  specified.  Handles  are  to  be  coated  with  lead  and  then 
heavily  coated  with  acid-proof  paint. 

Electrolyte  is  to  be  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  pure  water 
of  density  not  exceeding  1.310  at  25  degrees  C.  (11  degrees  F.) 
when  the  battery  is  fully  charged.  When  specified  by  the  War 
Department  for  use  in  hot  climates  the  density  of  acid  at  25 
degrees  C.  {11  degrees  F.)  shall  not  exceed  1.225  under  the  same 
conditions. 

TESTS  OF  THE  BATTERIES 

Measurements  of  tlic  anipere-lumr  capacity  of  the  batteries  are 
to  be  made  at  the  following  rates  of  discharge,  or  more,  and  the 
results  are  to  be  expressed  as  the  capacity  of  25  degrees  C.  {11 
degrees  F.).  Tests  are  to  be  made  with  the  normal  density  of 
acid  not  to  exceed  1.310  at  25  degrees  C.  {11  degrees  F.).  The 
rates  and  the  end-voltages  required  are  as  follows : 


Rate  ni 
Discharge 
5-hr.      .  . 

20.inin.     , 


Knd-\'oItagc 

Per  Cell 

1.70 

1.50 


The  battery  shall  be  completely  charged  and  allowed  to  stand 
idle  four  weeks.  The  decrease  in  capacity  at  the  end  of  this  period 
when  discharged  at  the  5-hour  rate  shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent 
of  the  capacity  as  determined  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

For  1  hour  the  battery  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  vibration  consist- 
ing of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  having  a  frequency  of  1,000 
vibrations  per  minute  through  a  vertical  displacement  of  5  mm. 
(0.2-inch).     The    battery    is    In    be    discharged    at    approximately 


the  5-hour  rate.  It  must  maintain  a  steady  voltage  and  current. 
The  cell  terminals  must  not  become  loose  in  the  covers  nor  the 
electrolyte  flood  the  top  of  the  battery.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
test  the  cells  will  be  examined  for  broken  connectors,  straps  and 
plates  and  for  excessive  se<liment. 

Samples  of  electrolyte  are  to  be  drawn  with  a  clean  pipette  from 
the  cells  when  fully  charged.  The  maximum  allowable  impurities 
in  the  electrolyte  taken  from  the  cells  are  as  follows : 

Coh.r     none 

Suspended    matter    trace 

Platinum     none 

Antimony    and    arsenic trace 

Manganese,    i>er   cent 0.005 

Iron,    per  cent 0.012 

Copper,    per    cent 0.005 

.     Oxides    of   nitrogen.  . .    trace 

Chlorides  calculated  as  clilrrine,   per  cent 0.012 

Organic     matter , trace 

STATE  OF   BATTERIES  AT  TIME  OF    DEUVERY  AS   REQUIRED 

Batteries  intended  for  immediate  use  or  for  wet  storage  where 
suitable  facilities  are  available  are  to  contain  electrolyte  and  be 
fully  formed  and  charged. 

Batteries  in  the  bone  dry  condition  are  to  have  rubber  separators 
only  or  an  approved  equivalent.     The  plates  are  to  be  fully  formed. 

When  delivered  in  a  moist  condition  the  wood  separators  are 
to  be  thoroughly  wet  w-ith  water.  The  plates  and  separators  are 
to  be  free  from  acid  in  appreciable  quantities.  The  vents  of  the 
individual  cells  are  to  be  sealed  in  an  approved  manner.  The 
plates  are  to  be  fully  formed. 

When  delivered  dismantled  for  dry  storage  the  plates  are  to  be 
fully  formed  and  dry.  Wood  separators  are  to  be  kept  moist  with 
sligluly  acidulated  water  in  a  suitable  non-metallic  container  with 
cover.  The  individual  parts  are  to  be  complete  and  to  conform 
to  the  various  sections  of  these  specifications. 


FIRST   ANNUAL    HIGHWAY    TRANSPORTATION    SHOW,   1921 

The  Motor  Truck  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  held  its  first 
annual  highway  transportation  show  from  January  3  to  8,  in 
New  York  City,  at  the  armories  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  and  of 
the  First   Field   Artillery. 

Apart  from  the  display  of  trucks  for  every  purpose,  civil  and 
inilitary,  and  of  indispensable  accessories,  special  interest  was 
given  to  the  show  throughout  the  week  by  the  plan  of  setting 
apart  each  day  of  the  show  for  the  emphasis  of  certain  important 
aspects  of  motor  transportation.  These  designations  were: 
Opening  Day;  Army  Day;  Motor  Accident  Prevention  Day; 
Transportation  Day ;  Farmers'  Day,  and  Motor  Truck  Associa- 
tion Day.  On  each  special  day  were  featured  by  appropriate 
addresses,  practical  demonstrations  and  educational  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Special  exhibits  were  presented  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  Army,  American  Legion,  Bureau  of  Economics, 
Red  Cross  and  Police  Department  of  New  York. 

Two  exhibits  among  the  accessories  shown  had  rubber  interest. 
These  were  the  Tru-Matic  Tire  &  Tube  Co.'s  molded  endless- 
red  rubber  tube  and  the  Martin  Cushion  Wheel. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  exhibited  a  four-cylinder 
truck  motor,  4i4  by  6  inches,  40— 60-h.p.  at  1000—1500  r.p.m.  and 
displayed  an  inverted  motor  and  one  with  cylinders  removed  for 
better  exhibition  of   their  construction. 


"See  The  India  Ui-nntR  Woui.n,  Ociobcr  1,   1920,    page  50. 


A    RUBBER-TIRED    BOOK    WAGON 

.\  variation  of  the  well-known  tea  wagon  is  the  book  wagon, 
adapted  for  use  in  libraries  or  for  the  home.  It  is  a  brautiful 
and  well-made  piece  of  furniture,  of  solid  mahogany  with  book- 
trough  at  top  and  two  extra  shelves  underneath  for  books, 
magazines,  etc.  The  book-wagon  stands  29}<^  inches  high  and 
runs  easdly  on  rubber-tired  wheels,  silently  and  without  marring 
the  finest  floors  or  crushing  the  softest  rugs. — Mark  Cross,  404^ 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 
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Artificial   Lighting   in  the  Rubber  Industry — IP 

The    Fundamental    Principles    of    Illumination    (Physical) 

By    E.    Leavenworlh    Elliott 


WHOSE    BUSINESS    IS    IT   TO   PRESCRIBE   THE    LIGHTING? 

BEFORE  proceeding  to   discuss   the  scieutilic   laws   and   theories 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  light  for  purposes  of  illumination, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  subject  briefly  from  the  per- 
sonal   standpoint.    To    put    the    question    in    its    plainest    terms : 
Whose  particular  business  is  it  to  study  the  lighting  problem,  and 
prescribe  the  kind  of  illumination  to  be  used? 

The  present  lack  of  unanimity  on  this  point  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  general.  "What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness," is  the  nearest  answer  under  existing  conditions.  The  light- 
ing in  most  factories  is  a  mere  inakeshift;  it  is  either  an  incon- 
gruous growth  from  an  antiquated  installation,  or  an  arrange- 
ment laid  out  on  empirical  rules  without  regard  to  the  special 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Which  of  these  two  types 
is  in  use  will  generally  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  buildings. 

New  buildings  are  usually  turned  over  to  the  owners  with  tlie 
lighting  equipment  installed.  Such  equipment  may  be  called  the 
blue-print  systems  of  illumination.  They  consist  ordinarily  of  a 
certain  conventional  type  of  lighting  unit  distributed  in  geometri- 
cal order  over  the  ceiling,  no  consideration  being  given  to  location 


in  the  lighting  problem  in  its  broader  aspects,  which  far  exceed 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  boundaries  of  his  professional 
duties.  In  such  case  he  will  probably  pick  up  considerable 
practical  knowledge  from  the  more  observing  operatives, 
and  so  be  able  to  give  really  helpful  advice  on  the  subject. 
But  such  help  as  he  may  be  able  to  give  is  wholly  gratuitous ;  the 
knowledge  and  duties  of  the  electrical  engineer  do  not  give  him 
any  ex  ofljcio  control  over  the  methods  of  lighting.  He  has  dis- 
charged his  full  duty  when  he  supplies  and  maintains  such  light- 
ing units  as  are  demanded,  in  the  locations  designated. 

Much  less  often,  the  purchasing  agent  assumes  the  authority 
of  selecting  the  kind  of  lighting  apparatus  to  be  used — a  modern 
instance  of  following  Hamlet's  instruction  to  "assume  a  virtue 
if  you  have  it  not."  The  absurdity  of  the  case  only  shows  the 
limits  to  which  neglect  of  this  vital  facility  may  extend.  The 
purchasing  agent,  in  his  own  proper  element,  asks  only  the  one 
universal  question,  "How  much?"  To  buy  lighting  equipiucnt  on 
a  sole  basis  of  first  cost  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  hiring  responsible 
executives  on  a  basis  of  salary  only — which  is  enough  said  on  this 
point. 


High  Candle-Power  Filament  Lamp. 

Luminous  Source.  Heavy  Lines  F, 

A    Circle    GnE'Incii    Diameter 


Cooper-Hewitt   Mercury  Lamp,   Luminous    Source.      Vapor    in    Glass  Tube,    One-Inch 
Diameter,    Fifty    Inches   Long.      Insert,    Filament-Lamp   Using   Same 
Current  and  Reduced  to  Same  Scale 


of  machinery,  benches,  or  operative's  position.  "Blue-print  light- 
ing" is  the  result  of  the  problem  being  handled  by  the  architect 
or  construction  engineer.  And  again  I  disclaim  any  intention  of 
reflecting  upon  the  ability  of  either  of  these  practitioners  in  their 
own  proper  spheres;  the  only  criticism  in  this  case  being  that 
they  have  assumed  jurisdiction  over  a  matter  with  which  they 
have  no  logical  connection.  Having  assumed  jurisdiction,  re- 
sponsibility for  results  follows,  and  the  results  are  very  generally 
bad. 

Again,  the  light  being  produced  from  electricity,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  often  turned  over  to  the  electrical  engineer,  whose  business 
it  is  to  install  and  maintain  the  electrical  equipment.  This  may 
produce  results  having  varying  degrees  of  good  and  evil.  H  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  initial  equipment  it  will  result  in  a  "blue-print 
lighting"  system.  If  it  involves  maintenance,  it  may  result  in  a 
system  chosen  wholly  with  regard  to  cost  and  trouble  of  upkeep, 
which  is  fundamentally  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  rational 
economics,  as  1  have  already  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
electrical  engineer,  especially  if  he  is  the  regular  works  engineer 
and  not  acting  in  a   consulting  capacity,  may  become  interested 


^ConthiTied  from  The  India  Ruui^er  World.  January  1,  1921.  pages  239-241. 


Sometimes  the  chief  executive  is  the  dictator  of  the  lighting 
equipment.  This  may  occur  in  "one  man"  institutions  by  reason 
of  financial  control ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  type  of  personality 
that  insists  on  being  "the  whole  procession  and  the  dog  under  the 
wagon."  In  any  case  the  lighting  will  suffer,  either  from  lack 
of  sufficient  personal  study  of  the  problem,  or  from  time-worn 
prejudice?,  or  both.  The  exceptions  will  be  those  small,  self- 
contained  concerns  whose  entire  activities  are  within  the  intimate 
supervision  of  a  single  individual. 

LIGHTING  NOT  AN    ENGINEERING   PROPOSITION 

"I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  You  want  all  the  lighting 
turned  over  to  illuminating  engineers." 

My  dear  sir,  never  did  you  guess  wider  of  the  mark,  .^fter 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  work  and  observation  in  this 
field,  I  am  now  convinced  that  industrial  lighting  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  engineering  proposition.  The  net  results  of  all 
efforts  to  this  end  have  been  to  encumber  the  subject  with  a 
mass  of  mathematical  formulas  and  mechanical  details,  by  the 
manipulation  of  which,  it  is  assumed,  the  proper  prescription  for 
the  lighting  in  any  given  case  may  be  derived. 

Neither  experience,  nor  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  underlying 
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principles,  justil'ics  this  assumption.  The  ultimate  results  of  an 
engineer's  work  exist  in  material  structurcs^in  railways,  bridges, 
machines,  power  plants,  mnie  shafts,  etc.;  the  ultimate  result  of 
a  lighting  installation  e.xists  in  the  minds  of  those  using  the 
light;  its  success  is  measured  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
visual  organs,  of  which  the  brain  is  an  essential  part,  perform 
their  functions.  In  plain  words  and  few,  the  final  question  asked 
of  any  method  of  lighting  is:  How  well  can  you  sec  by  it?  The 
basis  of  any  rational  science  of  ligliting  is  therefore  to  be  found 
in  psychology,  rather  than  in  physics  and  mathematics,  which  are 
the  fundamentals  of  all  branches  of  engineering.  So  we  shall 
have  to  seek  still  further  for  the  proper  source  of  authority  on 
the  practical  use  of  light. 

The  end  and  aim  of  industrial  lighting  is  perfectly  definite  and 
sharply  defined ;  it  i.^.  to  enable  the  workman  to  see  to  do  his 
work.  Without  light  he  can  do  nothing.  With  the  best  of  light 
he  can  do  all  that  his  muscular  strength  and  skill  are  capable  of 
performing.  Between  these  limits  there  are  all  degrees  of  efh- 
ciency.  The  output  of  the  workman  thus  depends  directly  upon 
his  ability  to  see;  or,  as  the  scientist  would  put  it,  the  output  of 
any  given  operative  is  a  function  of  his  visual  impressions.  The 
answer  to  our  question  should  now  be  clear :  the  person  by  what- 
ever title  designated,  who  is  responsible  for  the  output  of  any 
assembly  of  workmen,  should  prescribe  the  kind  of  light  and 
method  of  its  use  for  each  and  every  operation. 

LIGHTING  BELONGS  TO   PRODUCTION   MANAGEMENT 

Lighting  is  a  part  of  production  management.  This  definite 
assignment  of  the  subject  to  its  .proper  place  in  industrial  organi- 
zation would  ot  itself  be  a  decided  step  toward  reducing  it  to  a 
practical  science,  and  rescuing  it  from  its  present  position  in  no 
man's  land,  where  it  is  kept  busy  dodging  the  knocks  aimed  at  it 
from  all  quarters. 

Having  thus  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  lighting  in  thf 
department  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  the  duty  rests  with  the 
general  management  to  assign  a  particular  individual  to  take 
personal  charge  of  the  matter.  Makeshift  lighting,  which  char- 
acterizes 90  per  cent  of  the  industrial  installations,  and  which 
reduces  output  anywhere  up  to  40  per  cent,  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  failure  to  place  the  responsibility  and  authority  in  some  one 
person,  directly  concerned  with  production.  All  of  the  technical 
data  necessary  to  handle  the  problem  in  a  practical,  scientific 
manner  can  be  easily  mastered  by  anyone  having  a  common 
school  education. 

1  shall  attempt  to  give  this  data  in  plain  English,  stripped  of 
all  unnecessary  scientific  verbiage,  and  omitting  all  that  does  not 
have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  reader  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  become  familiar  with  what  is  given  can 
investigate  his  own  special  problems  in  a  scientific  manner,  and 
pass  intelligent  judgment  on  all  schemes  proposed  by  sales  engi- 
neers who  are  inclined  to  embellish  their  arguments  with  high- 
sounding  technical  terms,  and  particularly  if  they  find  their  pros- 
pect is  unable  to  contradict  them. 

ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

The  first  ^tcp  m  the  scientific  treatment  of  any  subject  is 
analysis,  taking  it  apart  to  discover  the  elements,  or  fundamental 
principles  of  which  it  is  composed.  Now,  as  to  industrial  light- 
ing: there  is  light;  there  are  the  mechanical  contrivances  for 
producing  light,  classed  under  the  general  title  of  lamps,  which 
are  often  equipped  with  globes  and  reflectors  for  modifying  the 
light;  there  are  the  objects  on  which  the  light  falls  and  which  it 
illuminates;  there  is  the  eye  which  receives  light  from  the  ob- 
jects; and  the  brain,  which  gives  the  sensation  of  seeing. 

The  next  step  is  classification.  In  this  case  the  elements  in- 
volved fall  into  twc  classes :  the  production  of  light  and  its  con- 
version into  illumination,  and  the  action  of  the  visual  organ  in 
producing  tho  mental  sensation  of  seeing. 

Two  different  sciences  will,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish the    facts   and  theories,   the   judicious  application   of  which 


will  enable  us  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results.  These  two 
sciences  are  physics,  dealing  with  light,  and  psychology,  dealing 
with  vision.  Lighting,  as  a  science,  is  thus  a  branch  of  psycho- 
physics. 

But  let  not  the  practical,  intelligent  production  manager,  su- 
perintendent, foreman,  or  workman  take  fright  at  these  high- 
sounding  names.  All  that  he  needs  to  know  of  these  sciences  to 
enable  him  to  handle  his  lighting  problems  understandingly  is 
quite  within  his  comprehension,  as  I  hope  to  show. 

NATURE  OF  LIGHT 

Light  is  a  form  of  energy  which  acts  through  space  by  means 
of  wave  motions.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  energy  used 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  size  of  the 
waves.  The  general  properties  of  waves  may  be  observed  from 
tliose  on  water.  Thus,  if  you  drop  a  pebble  into  a  pond  of  still 
water,  you  will  see  a  series  of  waves  spread  out  in  the  form  of 
concentric  circles,  each  circle  enlarging  uniformly  until  it  reaches 
the  shores  of  the  pond.  Any  given  point  in  a  wave  moves  out 
from  the  center  along  a  radius  of  the  circle.  If  you  bring  your 
hands  together  sharply  you  set  up  a  wave  motion  in  the  air, 
which  you  recognize  as  a  sound ;  but  in  this  case  the  waves  spread 
out  in  the  form  of  constantly  expanding  spheres,  and  so  proceed 
in  all  directions  in  space,  any  given  point  in  a  wave  traveling 
along  a  radius  of  the  sphere.  If  you  heat  a  piece  of  iron  suffi- 
ciently hot  it  sends  out  in  a  similar  manner  a  series  of  waves 
which  spread  in  all  radial  directions,  and  which,  if  they  enter  the 
eye,  produce  the  sensation  which  we  call  light.  These  waves  are 
motions  in  a  substance — or  more  accurately  a  medium,  for  it  is 
quite  different  from  what  we  know  as  substance,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  fill  all  space,  and  scientifically  is  called  ether.  It  is  in 
this  ether  that  the  wireless  electrical  waves  move.  Ether-waves 
are  commonly  called  radiations. 

Referring  again  to  the  water  waves :  the  motion  of  the  wave 
over  the  surface  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  motion  of 
the  water,  which  simply  rises  and  falls  with  a  definite  rhythm. 
Recall  now  the  waves  on  a  large  body  of  water ;  measuring  from 
crest  to  crest  they  exhibit  very  great  differences,  from  the  huge 
dead-swell  to  the  tiny  ripple.  This  distance  from  crest  to  crest 
is  called  the  tivizv  length.  Also,  the  waves  show  equally  great 
differences  in  their  height,  or  distance  from  the  bottom  of  a 
trough  to  the  top  of  a  crest.  This  is  called  amplitude  of  the  wave ; 
the  greater  the  amplitude  the  greater  the  amount  of  energy  in 
the  wave;  on  water  high  waves  result  from  strong  winds.  You 
will  recall  further  that  waves  of  all  sizes  run  over  the  water  at 
the  same  time. 

THE    TWO    MEANINGS    OF    LIGHT 

We  can  now  proceed  with  consideration  of  those  waves,  or  radia- 
tions, which  are  called  light  because  they  produce  the  sensation 
of  light  on  entering  the  eye.  Note  carefully  now  that  the  word 
light  has  tw'o  very  different  meanings,  the  one  being  an  effect  upon 
Ihe  mind,  and  the  other  the  form  of  energy  (radiations)  which 
causes  this  mental  sensation.  These  are,  respectively,  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  physical  meanings  of  the  term.  Waves  may  differ 
in  length  and  in  amplitude.  In  light-waves  variations  in  ampli- 
tude produce  differences  in  intensity,  or  flux  density,  in  the  radia- 
tions, and  differences  of  brightness  in  visual  sensation.  Differ- 
ences in  wave-length  produce  the  variations  of  sensation  which 
we  call  colors.  The  colors  have  a  natural  order,  thus :  beginning 
with  the  longest  waves,  the  color  is  deep  red ;  as  the  waves  become 
shorter  the  color  changes  to  brighter  red,  then  to  yellow,  green 
and  blue,  the  blue  becoming  fainter  until  it  begins  to  show  a  mix- 
ture of  dull  red  forming  a  violet,  and  finally  becomes  a  faint 
crimson  which  soon  fades  entirely  out  This  succession  of  colors 
is  called  the  visible  spectrum  and  corresponds  to  the  scale  in 
music.  The  light  of  the  sun  and  of  all  artificial  lights  with  one 
exception  contain  all  of  the  colors  at  once,  but  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Pure  sunlight  is  called  white  light.  Any 
variation   from   the  proportion  of  colors   found   in   this   standard 
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produces   a   colored    light.     All   arlificial  lights  are   more   or   less 
colored. 

THE  TWO  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  LIGHT 
By  the  use  of  glass  prisms,  or  other  devices,  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  colors  contained  in  any  given  kind  of  light,  i.e.,  to 
produce  the  spectrum  of  that  light.  The  rainbow  is  a  natural 
spectrum  of  sunlight,  and  is  called  the  "solar  spectrum."  The 
noticeable  thing  about  this  band  of  colors  is  that  each  color  blends 
by  the  most  perfect  gradations  into  adjacent  colors;  the  spectrum 
is  continuous,  there  are  no  gaps,  nor  abrupt  changes.  This  is 
true  of  all  light  produced  from  glowing  splids  or  liquids.  If, 
however,  a  vapor  be  heated  to  the  point  of  incandescence  or  lumi- 
nosity, and  a  spectrum  formed  of  its  light,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  spectrum  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  certain  lines  of 
color  separated  by  gaps  or  bands  of  darkness.  This  is  called  a 
line  spectrum;  and  each  kind  of  vapor  has  its  own  particular 
arrangement  of  color  lines.  One  of  the  forms  of  electric  lamps 
produces  its  light  from  glowing  vapor  (of  mercury)  and  its  light 
therefore  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  light  in  common  use  in 
that  it  has  a  line  spectrum. 

MEASUREMENT   OF    LIGHT 

Light  in  the  sense  of  energy  can  be  measured.  The  most 
familiar  measurement  is  the  one  expressed  in  candle-power.  To 
speak  of  a  10-candle-power  light  is  like  speaking  of  a  40-horse- 
power  motor.  In  each  case  the  power  developed  from  one  source 
is  compared  to  the  power  generated  by  another  source  taken  as  a 
unit;  both  are  relics  of  the  crude  beginnings  of  scientitic  meas- 
urement. Candles  and  horses  are  .themselves  extremely  variable 
in  their  powers,  while  the  sole  virtue  of  a  unit  is  its  constancy. 
However,  very  definite  values  have  been  evolved  for  these  units 
so  that  their  names  are  now  only  metaphorical.  It  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  candle  power  does  not  signify  quantity  of 
light;  it  ret'er^  (inly  to  the  intensity  (if  the  radiation  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  horizontal. 

The  instrument  for  measuring  candle-power  is  called  a  pho- 
tometer. It  consists  of  an  arrangement  by  which  two  surfaces, 
one  illuminated  by  a  standard  light  (theoretically  a  candle,  but 
actually  an  electric  lamp),  and  the  other  by  the  light  to  be  meas- 
ured, can  be  seen  side  by  side,  and  the  brightness  of  one  or  the 
other  varied  until  the  two  surfaces  appear  equally  bright.  The 
means  generally  used  to  vary  the  brightness  is  by  changing  the 
relative  distances  of  the  two  lights  from  the  observed  surfaces, 
which  are  called  the  screen. 

One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  light  is  what  is  called  "the  law 
of  inverse  squares."  and  states  that  "the  intensity  of  light  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source."  Thus, 
if  the  intensity  of  light  in  a  given  direction  at  1  foot  from  a  lamp 
is  I  c.-p.  (candle-power),  at  2  feet  from  the  lamp  it  will  be 
%-c.p.,  at  3  feet,  1/9-c.p.,  etc.  So,  if  the  light  to  be  measured 
has  to  be  removed  4  times  as  far  from  the  photometer  screen  as 
the  standard  lamp  to  bring  the  surfaces  to  the  same  brightness, 
then  the  light  is  16  times  as  intense  as  the  standard. 
MEASUREMENT  OF  ILLUMINATION 
A  surface  is  illuminated  when  light  falls  upon  it,  and  the 
intensity  of  illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  surface  from  the  light  source.  To  express  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  illumination,  therefore,  a  unit  of  distance 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  a  unit  of  light.  The  units  com- 
monly used  are  the  font  and  candle,  thus  forming  the  foot-candle 
which  is  the  intensity  of  illumination  of  a  surface  placed  one  foot 
from  a  light  of  one  candle-power. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  illumination  is  properly  called  an 
illuminometer.  Such  instruments  operate  on  the  same  principle 
as  photometers.  A  very  small  and  compact  instrument  of  this 
kind  has  been  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  "Foot-candle- 
meter,"  which  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  larger  instruments,  but  is 
quite  satisfactory  for  measurements  of  actual  illumination  as  dis- 
tinguished from  laboratory  conditions. 


Measurements  of  intensity,  whether  of  light  or  illumination,  are 
not  measurements  of  quantities,  but  of  degrees  of  difference,  and 
are  similar  to  the  measurements  of  intensities  of  heat  as  degrees 
of  temperature.  In  order  to  form  a  unit  quantity  in  either  case 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  an  additional  unit.  Thus,  the  unit 
quantity  of  heat,  the  calorie,  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  one  degree  C, 
the  definite  quantity  of  water  being  the  additional  unit.  In  form- 
ing the  unit  quantity  of  light,  a  unit  of  surface  (1  square  foot) 
is  taken,  and  when  illuminated  with  an  intensity  of  one  foot-candle, 
it  receives  a  definite  quantity  of  light,  which  is  called  the  lumen. 
Intensity  in  fool-candles  multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
gives  the  total  quantity  of  light  in  lumens  falling  on  a  given 
surface. 

NATURE  OF  REFLECTION 
There  is  one  more  measurement  of  light  which  is  useful  in  the 
study  of  illumination,  but  before  considering  it  we  would  better 
examine  briefly  the  subject  of  reflection.  When  light  falls  on  a 
surface,  more  or  less  of  it  is  turned  back,  or  reflected.  What  is 
not  reflected  is  absorbed,  i.e.,  changed  from  light  into  heat.  Re- 
llection  is  never  complete;  that  is,  a  surface  never  reflects  as  much 
light  as  it  receives.  (There  is  one  exception,  but  it  applies  only 
to  certain  optical  apparatus.)  This  fact  should  be  carefully 
noted.  The  fakes  that  have  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
light  can  be  increased  by  reflection  are  many  and  varied,  and  date 
back  for  more  than  a  century.  If  light  could  be  increased  by  re- 
flection, perpetual  motion  would  be  possible.  The  proportion  of 
light  which  a  surface  reflects,  expressed  in  per  cent,  is  called  the 
coeflicient  of  reflection  of  that  surface. 

Besides  differing  in  quantity,  reflection  also  differs  in  quality, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  surface  from  which  it  is  re- 
flected. Thus,  if  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  like  still  water, 
or  plate  glass,  or  burnished  silver,  the  reflection  gives  us  images 
of  objects,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  we  can  "see  things  by  its 
reflection."  This  is  called  regular,  or  specular  reflection.  If  the 
surface  is  rough,  the  reflected  light  is  scattered  in  all  directions, 
which  prevents  its  forming  images,  and  gives  only  an  effect  of 
brit,'htness  to  the  surface.  This  is  called  irregular,  or  diffuse  re- 
flection. Most  surfaces  reflect  the  different  colors  of  light  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  completeness,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  absorb 
the  different  colors  in  different  amounts,  that  is,  they  have  "selec- 
tive absorption."  .\  surface  which  reflects  only  red  light  is  called  a 
red  surface,  and  so  for  the  other  colors.  Polished,  or  shiny  sur- 
faces are  tlinse  which  give  a  predominant  amount  of  specular 
reflection ;  dull,  or  mat  surfaces  are  those  which  give  a  predomi- 
nant amount  of  diffuse  reflection.  .MI  surfaces  give  some  of  each 
kind.     Mat  surfaces  which  reflect  all  the  colors  equally  are  white. 

SURFACE    BRIGHTNESS 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  other  measurement  of 
light,  which  is  called  surface  brightness,  and  is  the  intensity  of 
light  reflected  or  emitted  from  a  surface.  The  unit  used  for  meas- 
uring this  is  called  the  lambert,  and  is  the  brightness  of  a  surface, 
one  square  foot  of  which  emits  or  reflects  a  light  of  2  c.-p.  in- 
tensity.    The  mille-lanibert  is  .001  of  this  unit. 

The  (physical)  efiiciency  of  a  lighting  system  is  the  ratio  of 
the  amount  of  light  received  on  "the  working  plane,"  an  imagi- 
nary surface  parallel  to  and  30  inches  above  the  floor,  to  the 
total  amount  of  light  generated.  This  is  generally  expressed  as 
a  ratio  of  watts  per  lumen.  This  "efliciency"  is  much  talked  of 
by  illuminating  "engineers,"  but  is  of  trifling  practical  value,  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  later. 

So  much  for  the  physical  measurements  of  light.  While  the 
lighting  manager  should  be  familiar  with  all  the  terms  used,  and 
the  general  principles  upon  which  they  depend,  he  will  have  com- 
paratively little  use  for  them  in  practice.  Let  us  now  give  our 
attention  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  question,  that  is,  to  the 
lamps  which  generate  the  light,  and  the  reflectors  and  other  de- 
vices by  which  the  light  is  distributed  and  diffused. 
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THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF   ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

All  electric  lamps  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which 
produce  light  from  an  incandescent  glowing  solid,  and  those  which 
produce  light  from  an  incandescent  vapor.  To  the  lirst  class 
belong  all  forms  of  arc  lamps,  and  electric  "bulbs,"  or  filament 
lamps.  Of  the  latter  the  two  different  forms  of  tungsten  filament 
lamps  are  the  only  types  that  need  be  considered  today.  To  the 
second  class  belong  the  two  types  of  mercury  vapor  lamps,  the 
one  in  a  long  glass  tube,  commonly  known,  from  the  name  of  its 
inventor,  as  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  and  the  other,  a  short  tube 
of  pure  quartz,  known  generally  as  the  quartz  lamp. 

These  two  classes  of  lamps  arc  radically  different  mechanically, 
but  the  important  difference— the  most  important  fact  in  the  whole 
subject  of  industrial  lighting— is  that  the  light  from  the  filament 
lamps  has  a  continuous  spectrum  (contains  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow)  while  the  light  from  the  Cooper-Hewitt  (.mercury 
vapor)  lamp  has  a  line  spectrum  (contains  only  a  few  colors). 
The  importance  of  this  difference  will  be  made  clear  after  we 
have  studied  the  structure  and  action  of  the  visual  organs.  But 
let  this  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  :  the  thing  we  see  by  is  light, 
and  there  are  two  kinds  of  light  now  available.  Differences  in 
lamps  are  only  incidental,  and  of  very  little  consequence. 

When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  globes  and  reflectors,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  mountain  which,  after  prodigious  labor,  brought 
forth  a  mouse.  Their  number  is  legion,  and  the  opportunities 
which  they  afford  for  mathematical  juggling  are  endless.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  "papers"  and 
discussions  on  this'  exhaustless  topic.  What  it  all  amounts  to 
in  industrial  lighting  can  be  better  shown  later  on,  when  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  actual  problems ;  it  will  then  appear  that 
the  matter  is  largely  what  Professor  James  called  an  "t-laboration 
of  the  obvious." 

SUMMARY 

The  applied  science  of  illumination  does  not  belong  among  the 
branches  of  engineering. 

Industrial  lighting  should  be  in  charge  of  the  production  mana- 
ger, who  should  either  personally  superintend  it,  or  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  responsible  subordinate. 

The  scientific  principles  of  illumination  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  physical,  those  which  deal  with  the  production,  distribu- 
tion and  measurement  of  light ;  p.sychophysical,  those  which  deal 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  visual  organs. 

Light  has  two  physical  qualities,  intensity,  or  brightness,  and 
color. 

Sunlight  is  made  up  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  which 
form  the  solar  spectrum.  All  glowing  solids  give  a  light  having 
a  similar  spectrum  which  is  a  continuous  band  of  colors.  Glowing 
gases  give  a  line  spectrum,  i.e.,  a  spectrum  consisting  of  lines  of 
color  separated  by  lines   or   bands   of  darkness. 

The  spectrum  of  a  light  can  be  produced  by  passing  it  through 
glass  prisms,  which  separate  the  colors. 

Intensity  is  measurable.  The  unit  is  the  candle-power,  which 
is  the  intensity  of  light  given  out  by  a  standard  candle  (now 
actually  a  standardized  electric  lamp)   in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  source. 

Illumination  is  the  result  of  light  falling  on  a  surface.  It  has 
the  quality  of  intensity,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  surface  from  the  light  source,  and  is  measured 
in  foot-candles. 

The  foot-candle  is  the  intensity  of  illumination  on  a  surface  one 
foot  from  a  standard  candle. 

Light  falling  upon  a  surface  is  partly  reflected  and  partly  ab- 
sorbed. The  percentage  of  reflected  light  is  the  coefficient  of 
reflection  of  the  surface. 

Reflection  is  of  two  kinds,  specular,  or  regular,  and  diffuse,  or 
irregular.     Specular    reflection   produces   images   of   objects    and 


gives  bhine  or  gloss  to  surfaces.  Diffuse  reflection  gives  surfaces 
a  mat  or  dead  finish. 

Surface  brightness  is  the  inteiisity  of  light  emitted  by  a  surface. 
It  is  measured  by  the  lambert,  which  is  the  brightness  of  a  surface 
of  one  square  foot  which  emits  light  of  2  c.-p.  The  mille-lambert 
is  .001  of  this  unit. 

The  physical  efficiency  of  a  lighting  system  is  the  amount  of 
light  received  on  an  imaginary  plane  30  inches  from  the  floor, 
divided  by  the  number  of  watts  used  in  generating  the  light,  and 
is  thus  expressed  in  lumens  per  watt. 

Electric  lamps  are  of  two  classes:  arc  and  filament  lamps,  which 
give  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  vapor  lamps,  which  give  a  line 
spectrum. 

Accessories  in  the  form  of  globes  and  reflectors  are  used  with 
lamps   to  modify  the  distribution  of  light. 

In  the  ne.xt  article  we  will  discuss  the  elements  of  vision ;  that 
is,  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  eye. 


UNITED    STATES    IMPORT    DUTIES    ON    RUBBER    GOODS 

The  following  list  has  been  taken  from  a  schedule  prepared  by 

the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  solely  for  statis- 
tical purposes.  This  schedule  will  not  be  deemed  authority  for 
deciding,  in  doul)tUil  cases,  the  rate  of  duty  properly  chargeable 
upon  any  imported  article  named  therein. 

Oass      Tariff                                                                                 Unit  of  Rate  of 

No.    Paragraph                                                                                    Quality  Duty 

CRUDE   SUBBER,    ETC, 

JO.OII       1             Wild    rublier     pound  Free 

-'O.OJI                     Plantation   rubber    pou»d  Free 

_'O,0.il          513     Guayule    pound  Free 

-'U,04l                    Jelutcng  (Pontianak)    pound  Free 

J0.U51      J             Balata     pound  Free 

20,<Jtil          502     Gutta    percha    pound  Free 

21,31:      )     ,,     Crude    chicle    pound  $0.15 

21,321       f    •'       Chicle,  refined,   dried,   stained pound  $0.20 

SCRAP  AND  RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

20.  Ill       )  e  1  ^     Reclainied    rubber    pound  Free 

.?0,I21        ('          Scrap    cr    refuse pound  Free 

RUBBER   SUBSTITUTES 

20.311       ),„,    Crude     pound  10% 

20,212      /     °'    Advanced    by    manufacutre pound  15% 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

oS'iS,'       /ICO      Druggists'    sundries     pound  15%. 

20,671       J  iOS      Rubber    tires    and    tubes number  10% 

20,911  262     Belting    of    cotton    or    other    vegetable 

fiber  and   rubber pound  15% 

20,991       (  -^        Other    manufactures    of   rubber pound  10% 

20,995       ;-'°=                Of    gutta    percha pound  107o 

20,999         369                Of   vulcanized    or    hard    rubber...        pound  25% 

MANUFACTURES    CONTAINING    RUBBER 

n.425      ]             Garters,   suspenders,   braces  of  cotton..       nunibc*  25%. 

31,426       i  262     Tire   fabrics   of   cctton square  yard  25% 

33,995      j  Garters,  tire  fabrics,  suspenders,  braces, 

made  of  vegetable  fibers  and  rubber.  yard  25% 
36,991          29^     Webbings,    suspenders,   braces,   of   wool 

and   rubber    pound  35% 

.'7,315          316                The  same,   of  silk  and   rubber....          pound  45%. 

RUBBER  AND  OTHER  WATERPROOFED  CLOTH 

39.161  254     Cotton     or    other     vegetable     fiber    and 

rubber     square  \ar(i  25%. 

39.162  318     Silk,    chief    value square  yard  45% 

39.163  288     Wool,   chief  value square  yard  35% 

.19,164          30S      Mohair,    chief    v.iint square  yard  40% 

WATERPROOF    CLOTHING 

39.181  256     Cotton     or    other    vegetable     fiber    and 

rubber     pound  30% 

39.182  317     Silk,    chief   value pound  50% 

39.183  291     Wool,    chief    value pound  35% 

39,tS4         308     Mohair,    chief    value pound  40% 

39,185         278     Flax,  hemp  or  ramie  and  rubber pound  :i5% 

6n.;i94          114     Insulated    wire    pound  15% 

60,898  124     Card   clothing,   not  attached   to  carding 

machines    or    parts    of,    manufactured 

with     plated     wire     with     rubber-face 

cloth    square  foot  35%. 

61,394         138     Rivets,    studs,   for   non-skid   automobile 

tires     pitind  20% 

93,192          157     Fountain   pens    gross  25%^ 

94 '13  368     Golf,   tenuis,   foot  basket  and  baseballs, 

chieflv    of    rubber pound  10% 

94,314         369     The  same,  chiefly  of  vulcanized  rubber.         pound  25%. 
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A  Ten-Vear  Financial  Survey  of  the  Rubber  Industry 


By  Richard  Hoadley  Tingley 


CUMP.'VREi)  with  (ithcr  "big  business"'  in  the  essential  coniniodi- 
,  ties,  wool,  cotton,  iron,  the  grains,  etc.,  the  rubber  industry 
is  but  an  infant  in  point  of  age.  yt-t  its  lusty  growth  during 
the  pa.st  few  years  has  been  so  phenomenal  and  has  placed  it, 
young  as  it  is,  in  such  a  premier  commercial  position,  that  a 
brief  review  of  its  wonderful  strides  into  prominence  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Escaping,  up  to  now,  most  of  tlic  maladies  to  which 
children  are  usually  subject,  it  is  suffering  at  the  moment  with 
its  llrst  disorder.  As  in  most  children's  diseases,  however,  the 
patient  is  considered  to  be  in  no  danger  and  is  expected  soon  to 
be  up  and  about  as  usual — belter  than  before. 

There  are  hundreds  of  rubber  manufacturing  companies,  large 
and  small,  that  make  every  conceivable  thing  from  that  raw 
product,  from  buttons  and  "human  shock  absorbers"  to  the  big 
tire  casings  and  inner  tubes.  It  takes  many  factories  to  use  up 
the  two  hundred  odd  thousand  tons  of  crude  rubber  that  annually 
comes  into  this  country.  To  enumerate  all  the  important  rubber 
manufacturers  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  doings  is  too 
much  to  be  contained  in  a  magazine  review.  Out  of  the  liundreds, 
.however,  I  have  selected  ten,  whose  linancial  operations  I  shall 
review,  and  out  of  the  ten,  there  are  six  of  the  largest  to  which 
special  attention  will  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  out,  in  graphic 
form,  some  of  the  big  figures  that  are  involved  in  the  industry. 
These  six  are  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the  Goodyear  Tire 
■&  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Co.,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  .A.jax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Regarding  the  history  of  what  these  six  have  been  doing,  I 
shall  s.^y  nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  the  financial  graph 
"herewith.  Regarding  the  other  four,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  and  The  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1  shall  tabulate  some  of  the  leading  financial 
figures  bearing  on  each. 

In  W'hat  follows  I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  fact 

that  no  attempt  has  been  made,  except  in  the  graphs  where  price 

ranges   have  been   brought  nearly  to   date    (December,   1920),  to 

display  any  of  the  1920  figures  of  capital,  earnings,  balances,  etc. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE     &  RUBBER  CO. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  Ohio  in  1910,  taking  over  a 
•company  of  the  same  name  which  dates  back  to  a  West  \'irginia 
incorporation  of  1900.  In  addition  to  rubber  products,  it  manu- 
factures steel  rims  for  tires,  with  plants  at  Akron  and  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Table  .'X  speaks  fnr  itself.  The  company  has 
no  funded  debt. 

TABLE  A 

Firestone 

Stock  Outstanding 


1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 

Net 
Income 

$9,367,666 
6,520,000 
5.051,000 

Dividends 
Paid 

$2, 5971669 
2,610,000 
1,735.000 

Operating      '  1st  6%           2d  7% 
Surplus        Preferred      Preferred 
$10,000,000  $10,000,000 

$6,709,000     10,000,000     10,000,000 

3,910.000        8, ,500,000            

3,316,000       S, 500.000           

T.\Rt.E    i; 

Firestone 

Price  Range 

6% 
Common 

$3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 

6%  Preferred                           Common 

High 

1920    99!-; 

1919     101 

1918    101 

1917     lOST/iS 

1916    107)(i 


T.ow 

'97 

93'.: 

97 
107 


High 
200 
205 
150 
ISO'A 
155 


Low 

iio 

8954 
97 
132 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  ni  Massachusetts  in  1896,  this 
company  manufactures  rubber  boots,  shoes  and  tires  at  its  plant 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  inde- 
pendent rubber  footwear  company  in  the  country,  having  a  daily 


capacity  of  75,000  pairs.  The  company  publishes  no  income  and 
expense  sheet,  and  has  no  funded  debt.  Table  C  will  show  its 
financial  position. 

TA13LE  C 
Mood 

Ciross  Commtnl  7%  Prcferrt-d 

Sales  Stock  Stock              Assets  Surplus 

VH'J    $22,969,000  $3,000,000  $5,000,000     $16,067,000  $2,864,000 

1918    22,341,000  3,000,000  4,000,000  15,046,000  2,660,000 

1917    18,573,000  3,000,000  4,000,000  13,748,000  2,312,000 

1916    11,662,000  2,500,000  2,750,000  8,607,000  1,077,000 

1915    9,084,000  2,000,000  2,500,000         7,355,000  1,275,000 

The  7  per  cent  dividends  have  lieen  regularly  paid  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  since  ISOS.  Tlie  common  stock  has  been  on  a  12 
per  cent  basis. 

On  October  27,  1920,  the  directors  voted  to  change  the  existing 
common  stock  into  an  issue  of  100,000  shares  of  no  par  value. 
The  exchange  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  two  new  shares 
for  every  one  ($100)  share  held  of  the  old  stock. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER   CO. 

Incorporated  in  Ohio  in  1906,  this  company  owns  The  Miller 
Rubber  Company  of  New  York  and  of  California.  It  has  a 
capital  stock  outstanding  of  $10,000,000  in  1st  preferred  and 
$5,060,500  in  common.  Par  value  of  shares,  $100.  In  February, 
1920,  the  authorized  capital  was  increased  from  $20,000,000  to 
$60,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  is  to  be  8  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred,  par  $100,  and  $20,000,000  common  stock,  par  $10. 
There  is  no   finided  debt. 


TABLE    D 

Miller 


\'et  Earnings 

1919 $2,904,000 

191S 1,650,000 

1917 1,355,000 


Dividends 
Paid 

^710,651 
528,243 
417,921 


Operating 

Surplus 

$932,896 

214,660 

413,351 


TABLE    E 
Miller 
Pirst  Prefer'-ed       Second  Preferred 


Common 


High 

1919 Ill 

1918 !00;4 

1917 107 

1916 112M 

1913 113'4 


Low 
99  a^ 
90 
95 

113 


High 
107 


Low 

102 


High 
227 
160 
262  i/S 
268  J^ 
27954 


Low 

145 
99'A 
112 
2A1'/, 
193 


THE   McGRAW    TIRE    &    RUBBER    CO. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  April,  1913,  in  Ohio.  Its 
plant  at  East  Palestine.  Ohio,  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  tires  and 
5,000  inner  tubes  a  day. 

TABLE    F 
McGraw 


Capital  Slock 


Balance 

X  Sheet 

Net  Profits  7%  Preferred         Common  Assets  Surplus 

1919 $380,393         $2,500,000             $496,540  $6,362,000  $1,621,000 

1918 165.131               870.00(1            1.300,000  4,970,000  495.000 

1917 726,832            1,000,000            1,333,333  5,246,000  601,000 

1916 255,442           1,000,000           1,333,333  4,852,000  261,000 

1915 312.306  500,000  750,000  

There  is  no  funded  debt  on  the  property ;  7  per  cent  dividends 
have  been  regularly  paid  on  the  preferred  stock.  On  the  com- 
mon stock,  whose  par  value  was  formerly  $100,  12  per  cent  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  through  1919.  In  1920,  the  common  stock 
issue  was  changed  to  100,000  shares,  no  par  value,  and  an  initial 
dividend  was  paid  on  this  stock  March  1,  1920,  amounting  to  75 
cents  a  share. 

SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  discloses  some  big  figures  that  did  not  exist 
before.  It  discloses,  for  the  year  1919,  total  assets  amounting  to 
$822,820,000  and   a  net   working  capital   of  $333,894,000.     It   tells 
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FINANCIAL   STANDING   OF    TEN    OF    THE    LARGEST    RUBBER    COMPANIES.    AS    OF     1S19 

[AliU:     1^ 


Assets 

United   States  Kiiblier   C.i, ?319, 534,000 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co lJO,.'76,00O 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co 175,716,000 

Keily-Springfiel.i    Tire    Co 23,796,000 

The   Fisk    Rubber   Ccnipaiiy 53,389,000 

Ajax    Rubber   Comiany,    Inc 15.650,000 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co 73,753,000 

Hood     Rubber    Company 16,067,000 

The   Miller   Rubber   Co 18,287,000 

The  McCraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 6,362,000 

Totals     ; $822,830,000 


Net 


Capital  Stock  Out 

Dividends  Paid 

Working  C-'apital 

Net  Inccnic 

$135,032,000 

$7,140,000 

$134,903,000 

$17,730,000 

57,429.000 

5, .103.000 

54,795,000 

23,277.000 

97.812,000 

4,647,000 

55.951.000 

I7,304,t;O0 

14,459,000 

1.117,000 

1 1.555.000 

3,236,000 

30,264,000 

1,055.000 

18,569,000 

3,994,00.) 

lO.OOO.OOO 

1.032.00O 

8,352,000 

2.201.000 

23,500,000 

2.598,0.00 

33,791,000 

''.307.00,1 

8,000,000 

710.000 

6,252,000 

15,061,000 

711.000 

6,251,000 

2.250,666 

2,996,000 

175.000 

3,475,000 
S.'33.894.0:0 

380,000 

$394,553,000 

524,488.000 

$79,679,000 

Year's 
Operating 

Surplus 

$10,570,000 

17,973,000 

12,658,000 

2,120,000 

2,939,000 

1,168.000 

6,709".000 


933,000 


$55,070,000 


TABI-F.  n 
Statistics  ok  the  Rusher   Lssuns.  November.   1')20 


Common  Par 

Company                                         Stcck  Value 

Ajax    Rubber   Co.,    Inc $10,000,000  $50 

The    Fisk    Rublicr   Co 12.254,000  25 

The  B.    F.   Go.  drich    Rubber  Co 600,0110  sh.  No  par 

The   Goodvear   Tire   S:    Rubber   <"o 20,755,000  100 

Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Cr. 5,361.978  25 

Lee  Tire  S:   Rubber  Co 150.000  sh.  No  par 

United  States  Rubber   Co 81,000,000  100 

JNot  reported. 

tBefore  taxes,  but  after  deduction  of  preferred  dividends. 
*Plus  stock  dividends  of  3  per  cent  quarterly. 
Compiled  by  M.  S.   Wolfe  Sr  Co.,  New  York  City. 


the  story  of  a  dividend  disbursement  of  $24,488,000  in  that  year 
on  a  capital  outstanding  of  $394,553,000,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  6  per  cent,  on  all  classes  of  stock.  It  lells  the  story  of  a 
net  income  and  an  operating  surplus  amounting  to  $79,679,000 
and  $55,070,000,   respectively. 

The  operations  of  these  ten  compaiiios  for  the  year  1919  are 
summarized  in  table  G. : 

Illustrating  the  value  of  the  common  stock  of  the  rubber  com- 
panies whose  shares  are  most  active  in  the  market,  1  introduce 
the  above  table  H,  which  relates  to  conditions  as  they  existed 
in   November.   1920.  ' 


learn- 

Invest- 

ings 

Ann. 

Price. 

HM-nt 

lli^h 

Low 

High 

Low 

Assets 

First 

Div. 

.Nov.  13 

Yield 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1920 

per  Sh. 

6M0S. 

$6.00 

$32 

IS. 8 

113 

66 

83  « 

38H 

51.00 

$7.64 

3.00 

15'J 

20.0 

55 

3'>}i 

48 

19W 

16. 1:0 

t 

6.00 

44  M 

13.3 

93^. 

S6'A 

86  M 

48 

96.33 

12.66 

10. OO 

44!/; 

14.6 

4.?0 

227 

415 

103 

261.00 

t 

•4.00 

39;i 

10.3 

164 

68 

152/2 

50  J4 

58.00 

t7.43 

2.0O 

19 

10.1 

40 

21 

iSH 

1854 

30.17 

.    3.40 

8.0O 

64  J^ 

12.3 

139"  4' 

173 

143. H 

745^ 

182,00 

13.79 

2007  '  T  — 
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SELLING    SAFETY     IN     THE     FACTORY 

Methods  of  furthering  the  Safety  First  movement  by  "selling 
safety"  to  every  member  of  a  maiiufacturin.g  concern  were  aptly 
described  by  H.  T.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Department  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..  Chicopee  F'alls,  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  paper  read  before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Safety  Congress  held  last  September  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. One  of  the  best  mediums,  he  found,  for  safety  propa- 
ganda was  the  factory  house  organ  when  made  really  interesting. 
Readers  at  home,  often  more  impressed  than  the  operative,  gen- 
erally pressed  the  caution-first  articles  on  his  attention.  Moving 
pictures  of  safe  and  unsafe  ways  of  working  have  been  used  with 
success  by  larger  concerns.  Safety  first  meetings  of  workers,  with 
some  "good  time"  features  added,  arc  also  helpful  in  arousing 
interest  and  lessening  accidents. 

Cumbersome  general  rule  books  often  confuse  a  new  operative, 
when  he  would  readily  grasp  a  few  simple,  concise  department 
rules  such  as  a  foreman  might  outline,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Safety  Department.  A  No-Accident  Day  is  also  featured  in  some 
big  shops,  the  date  being  well  advertised  and  scoreboards  being 
provided  for  all  departments.  On  such  days  no  accident  counts 
unless  it  re-^ults  in  loss  of  time.  Some  inducement  is  given  for 
the  best  score  iji  safety  contests.  Sometimes  the  workers  them- 
selves stake  small  amounts  in  a  pool  to  be  given  the  winning 
department  for  a  picnic  or  theatre  party,  the  shop  sometimes  add- 
ing to  the  stake  to  show  interest.  It  is  found  advisable  often  to 
induce  workmen  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  accident  prevention 
program  by  putting  the  more  intelligent  on  inspection  committees. 

The  victim  of  a  shop  accident  is  often  a  most  cfl'cctive  safety 
first  medium.  The  factory  doctor,  safety  man,  compensation  in- 
surance man  and  nur-^es  can  help  to  make  an  injured  man  return- 
ing to  work  a  very  effective  safety  salesman.  .X  court  of  inquiry 
on  all  serious  accidents,  conducted  by  the  factory  manager,  usually 
puts  foremen  on  their  mettle  and  they  see  to  it,  if  possible,  that 
no  worker  is  badly  harmed  while  in  their  charge.  To  deeply 
impress  worker?.  Mr.  Martin  says,  instructions  should  be  given 
hrieflv  and  often. 


Tpik  Xi-:thkki..\nds  F:.\st  Indies  proper  comprise  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Madura  (Madoera)  :  other  Netherlands  possessions 
in  the  Malay  .Archipelago,  including  parts  of  Borneo,  etc..  are 
grouped  generally  as  outlying  possessions. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


THE  ACTION  Of    LIGHT  ON   RUBBER' 

IX  this  paper  the  author,  B.  D.  Porritt,  cites  many  observa- 
tions and  investigations  of  the  prejudicial  effects  of  light  on 
rubber,  technically  known  as  "perishing,"  begnniing  with  the 
observations  of  Thomas  Hancock,  nearly  100  years  ago,  who 
found  that  by  blackening  the  surface  of  the  rubber,  deterioration 
could  be  prevented.  Similarly  the  deleterious  effect  on  the  rub- 
ber proofing  of  certain  dressings  present  in  the  dyed  fabrics,  pre- 
sumably metallic  mordants,  was  remarked  by  him,  as  also  was 
the  fact  that  the  non-caoutchouc  constituents  of  the  rubber  exer- 
cised a  marked  protective  effect. 

DETERIORATION   OF   BALLOON    FABRICS 

Many  eminent  chemists  have  studied  at  many  different  angles 
the  subject  of  perishing  of  rubber,  one  of  the  practical  aspects 
being  the  deterioration  of  balloon  fabrics. 

Two  types  of  protection  have  been  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  One  involves  the  employment  of  small  proportions  of 
litharge  and  other  ingredients  in  the  proofing  mixture  and  prob- 
ably depends  mainly  on  the  formation  in  the  rubber  of  lead  sul- 
phide in  a  colloidal  form.  The  other,  which  has  been  termed  the 
■"molecular  protection  process,"  involves  the  selective  absorption 
of  the  ultra-violet  light  by  a  suitable  colored  organic  compound 
actually  dissolved  in  the  rubber. 

By  the  use  of  either  of  these  two  methods,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  some  of  the  earlier  protective  processes,  it  is  probable 
that  at  present  the  determining  factor  for  the  life  of  a  balloon 
envelope  in  the  tropics  is  the  durability  of  the  textile  rather  than 
of  the  rubber. 

MASTICATION  AND  SUSCEPTIBILITY   OF  RUBBER  TO   LIGHT 

With  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  changes  produced  by 
the  process  of  mastication  have  any  effect  on  the  susceptibility 
of  raw  rubber  to  light,  a  range  of  samples  was  obtained  through- 
out the  operation,  and  from  these  solutions  were  prepared  and 
exposed,  the  viscosities  being  determined  at  intervals.  The  re- 
sults would  suggest  that  the  physical  changes  produced  in  rubber 
by  mastication  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  initial  effects 
arising  from  the  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  that  the  stability 
to  light  may  increase  rather  than  diminish  with  the  severity  of 
the  treatment,  though  this  is  at  variance  with  the  results  of 
Weber,  who  found  that  overmilled  rubber  was  prone  to  oxi- 
•dation. 

SOLARIZATION   AND   USE    OF    ULTRAVIOLET    RAYS    FOR    VULCANIZING 
SOLUTIONS 

It  is  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
light  and  air  on  rubber  is  not  always  associated  with  ill  effects. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  exposure  to  sunlight,  a  process 
tenned  "solarization,"  was  frequently  employed  to  produce  a 
type  of  surface  vulcanization. 

A  comparatively  recent  development  of  this  old  process  in- 
volves the  use  of  light  sources  rich  in  ultra-violet^  for  the  pro- 
duction of  "solutions"  of  vulcanized  rubber.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp,  a  solution  of  rubber  and  sul- 
phur undoubtedly  sets  to  a  stable  "gel,"  accompanied  by  the 
combination  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  sulphur. 

Under  ordinary  daylight  conditions  it  is  found,  however,  that 
the  addition  of  sulphur  to  a  rubber  solution,  if  anything,  ac- 
<elerates  the  rate  of  viscosity  diminution,  and  it  was  consequently 
thought  of  interest  to  see  whether  the  removal  of  oxygen  would 

'  Joint  mectinR  of  Far.iday  Sociely  and  the  Physical  Society  of  London, 
t920.     Published  in  The   India-Rubber  Journal,  December  4,   1920,   page   21. 

-  Helbronner  and  Bernstein,  I.e  Caoutcliouc  et  la  Gutta-Perclia,  1915, 
12.  8720. 


enable  the  sulphur  to  respond  to  the  more  feeble  incident  radia- 
tion. An  experiment  in  this  direction  did  not,  however,  produce 
tlie  anticipated  result,  those  solutions  to  which  crystalline  sulphur 
had  been  added  showed  no  apparent  change  after  several  months' 
exposure,  while  the  blank  sample  containing  rubber  only,  after 
a  few  days  suddenly  set  to  a  "gel"  without  any  obvious  prelimi- 
nary increase  in  viscosity.  This  gel  on  exposure  was  found  to 
be  rapidly  transformed  to  a  liquid. 

PROJECTED   NEW   VISCOMETER 

It  is  hoped  shortly  to  design  a  viscometer  which  will  enable 
these  peculiar  changes  to  be  studied  more  thoroughly,  using 
specially  purified  materials  in  view  of  the  marked  effects  pro- 
duced by  traces  of  acid,  and  to  verify  Van  Rossem's  statement 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  air,  the  action  of  light  results  in  a 
reduction  of  the  viscosity  of  rubber  solutions. 

While  it  would  appear  likely  that  the  presence  of  air  is  not 
favorable  to  the  light  vulcanization  effect,  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  the  nascent  condition  oxygen  is  itself  capable  of  producing  a 
similar  result,  since  organic  peroxides  which  have  recently  been 
put  forward  as  vulcanizing  agents'  have  been  proved  in  a  measure 
to  function  as  such. 

AN  IMPORTANT  EFFECT 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  the  important,  but 
generally  unrecognized  effect  which  is  produced  in  the  vulcaniza- 
tion of  rubber  by  the  agency  of  sulphur  and  heat  when  this  process 
is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  air.  Goodyear's  discovery  of 
this  remarkable  transformation  was  due  to  the  accidental  heating 
of  a  piece  of  rubber  containing  sulphur  and  white  lead.  Han- 
cock, when  independently  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  same  result, 
secured  no  success  by  heating  samples  containing  rubber  and 
sulphur  alone  and  ultimately  discovered  that  to  effect  the  change 
desired  it  was  necessary  to  immerse  the  rubber  in  molten  sulphur. 

Technical  experience  has  confirmed  these  early  observations 
and  proved  that  with  sulphur  only  the  absence  of  air  is  necessary 
to  insure  vulcanization,  while  to  secure  satisfactory  results  by 
the  "dry  heat"  process,  the  use  of  a  positive  catalyst  such  as 
litharge,  in  addition  to  sulphur,  is  indispensable. 

OXIDATION   IN   ABSENCE  OF   LIGHT 

Comparatively  little  is  know'n  regarding  the  mechanism  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  perishing  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber, beyond  the  fact  that  the  final  products  resemble  those  of  raw 
rubber  in  properties  and  composition ;  that  oxidation  takes  place 
in  the  absence  of  light  if  the  material  has  been  overvulcanized 
and  is  probably  promoted  by  the  presence  of  various  catalysts. 

Recent  work,  however,  has  shown  that  marked  alterations  take 
place  on  aging  in  the  tensile  properties  of  overvulcanized  rubber 
prior  to  oxidation  .setting  in,*  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  pre- 
liminary physical  change  oxygen  is  again  functioning  as  a  catalyst 
— a  suggestion  which  is  now  under  investigation. 

WAYS    IN    WHICH    LIGHT    AND    OXYGEN    OPERATE    TO    PRODUCE 
CHANGES 

1.  I'nder  ordinary  conditions  the  action  of  light  and  oxygen 
would  appear  to  take  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  being  an  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  molecular  aggregation  during  which  oxygen 
•functions  mainly  as  a  catalyst  and  the  second  a  series  of  chemical 

reactions  in  which  the  active  participation  of  oxygen  is  promoted 
by  the  formation  of  an  autocatalyst,  probably  a  peroxide. 

2.  The  development  of  the  former  alteration,  which  constitutes 
"tackiness,"   is   probably    further   promoted   or   retarded   by   other 

^  I.   I.   Ostromyslenski.   Journal   of   the   Russian    Physico-Cheniical    Society, 
191.^.  47,    1453-61.  ?nd  The  India  Rubber  World.  November   1.   I9I6,  65. 
*  .Annual    Report   on   the  Progress   of   Applied   Chemistry,    1919.   page   338. 
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catalysts,  while  the  final  translorniation  into  resinous  compounds 
of  indefinite  composition,  known  as  perishing,  is  possibly  effected 
by  an  entirely  different  set  of  activating  and  inhibiting  agents. 

3.  Though  the  retiuction  in  the  solution  viscosity  v^hich  char- 
acterizes the  first  effects  of  light  and  oxygen  on  rubber  can  be 
reproduced  by  the  application  of  either  heat  or  mechanical  v^fork- 
ing  in  the  cold,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  changes  thereby  pro- 
duced in  the  rubber  are  in  other  respects  analogous. 

4.  In  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  under  the  influence  of  a  light 
source  rich  in  ultra-violet,  in  place  of  depolynierization,  a  change 
resembling  vulcanization  is  induced. 

5.  in  the  absence  of  air,  tackiness  will  not  develop  in  the 
solid  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  daylight,  while  a  benzene-rubber 
solution  under  similar  conditions  sets  to  a  gel  which  liquifies  on 
recxposure  to  air. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  aclinic  light,  rubber,  either  solid  or  in 
solution,  undergoes  no  reduction  in  viscosity  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  air,  but  if  previously  submitted  to  a  limited  amount 
of  mastication  tends  to  regain  its  initial  properties.  This  change 
is,  however,  partially  inhibited  by  oxygen. 

7.  The  efficiency  of  sulphur  as  a  vulcanization  agent,  unless 
supplemented  by  the  presence  of  an  appropriate  accelerator,  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

8.  Under  certain  conditions  oxygen  would  appear  capable  of 
assuming  the  function  of  a  vulcanizing  agent. 

Ill  considering  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  changes  resulting  from  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
light  on  rubber,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  little  which 
is  known  is  either  related  to  chemical  properties  or  else  to  one 
physical  characteristic,  namely,  viscosity. 


CARBON    BLACK    INDUSTRY    IN    LOUISIANA" 

The  natural  gas  fields  of  Louisiana  are  considered  the  greatest 
gas  fields  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  gas  areas  are 
located  in  Caddo,  Bossier,  Cuachita  and  Morehouse  parishes 
extending  across  the  northern  border  of  the  state  and  in  Terre- 
bonne parish  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  latter  has  wells  yielding 
the  largest  volume,  some  of  them  having  been  estimated  at  a 
volume  of  90,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  Cuachita-More- 
liouse  field,  approximately  30  miles  long  and  18  to  20  miles  wide, 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  gas  field  known,  with  wells  ranging 
from  4,000,000  to  40,000,000  cubic  feet  daily  capacity. 

The  protection  of  this  great  natural  gas  asset  with  its  enor- 
mous unknown  reserve  has  become  a  most  serious  problem. 
Natural  gas  is  recognized  as  a  public  asset  which  can  yield 
greater  benefit  to  a  larger  number  of  people  when  utilized  for 
domestic  consumption  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  questionable, 
therefore,  if  the  public  guaidians  of  such  resources  should  permit 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  manufacturing  purposes  whicli  mean 
little  in  a  direct  way  to  the  community  or  the  state,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black. 

CARBON  BLACK  PLANTS 

There  arc  possibly  ten  plants  in  the  state  now  making  car- 
bon black  from  natural  gas.  They  are  consuming  70,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  Unless  some  check  is  applied  there 
will  be  20  of  these  plants  within  another  year,  which  will  con- 
sume 140,000,000  to  l.W.OOn.OOO  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  At  this 
rate  the  entire  supply  of  natural  gas  would  be  use<l  for  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  b'ack  proI)ably  within  a  few  years,  whereas 
the  economic  distribution  of  tliis  gas  throughout  the  state  would 
result  in  untold  benefit  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  state  to  hoard  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply, and  where   found  in  isolated  localities  it  is  willing  to  permit 

^Address  of  Hon.  M.  L.  Alexander.  Commissioner  of  Conservation  of 
Lotlisiana,  before  tlie  American  Institute  of  Clieinical  Engineers,  Dccemljer, 
1920,  New  Orleans,  I.tnisiana. 


its  use  for  other  than  domestic  consumption.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  state,  however,  to  conserve  the  gas  and  to  make  it  of  eco- 
nomic value  to  its  people. 

The  state  is  now  requiring  all  carbon  plants  using  natural  gas 
to  extract  its  gasoline  content  before  burning  the  gas  for  carbon. 
All  carbon  companies  are  required  to  secure  a  permit  from  the 
state  before  erecting  their  plants.  These  permits  are  to  be  re- 
newed every  twelve  months ;  renewal  is  dependent  upon  the  supply 
of  gas. 


METHODS    OF    ANALYSIS 
CHEIVIICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    ANTIIWONY    SULPHIDES' 

A  VAN  RossEM  AND  P.  Dekker  have  investigated  the  methods 
•'*■•  proposed  by  Weber  and  Sweet."  and  Repony'  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  antimony  sulphide  as  regards  (1)  degree  of  acidity;  (2) 
free  sulphur;  (3)  moisture  and  water  of  crystallization;  f4) 
calcium  sulphate;  (51  adulterations.  They  express  their  conclu- 
sions as  follows : 

Determining  the  percentage  of  free  sulphur  in  antimony  sul- 
phide by  extraction  methods  with  organic  solvents  (carbon  bi- 
sulphide and  acetone)  is  impracticable,  as  antimony  pentasulphide 
is  decomposed  by  the  solvents,  free  sulphide  being  liberated. 

A  method  has  been  devised  for  determining  free  sulphur  in  an 
indirect  way.  This  can  be  used  on  the  condition  that  little  or  no- 
trisulphide  is  present. 

C.  O.  Weber's  method  by  dissolving  antimony  pentasulphide  in 
strong  ammonia  was  extensively  tested.  It  was  found  that  this 
method  can  be  used  only  when  (a)  trisulphide  is  absent,  (b) 
dissolving  the  pentasulphide  in  ammonia  of  the  smallest  possible 
concentration. 

The  methods  of  Weber-Sweet  and  Repony  for  determining 
moisture  and  water  of  crystallization,  calcium  sulphate  and  im- 
purities   were    revised. 

INDIRECT    DETERMINATION    OF    FREE    SULPHUR 

One  grain  of  antimony  sulphide  is  boiled  with  25  cc.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.18)  for  about  ten  minutes, 
then  diluted  with  wafer  and  the  insoluble  part  fihered  off  on  a 
r.ooch  filter.  Should  tlie  addition  of  water  prodvice  a  white 
precipitate  add  a  little  more  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crucible  is 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  dried  at  90' 
degrees  C.  The  sulphur  present  is  extracted  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  weighed. 

WATER    OF    CRYSTALLIZATION    OF    CALCIUM    SULPHATE 

Heating  at  120  degrees  C.  expels  only  three-quarters  of  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  calcium  sulphate.  It  can  be  fully  ex- 
pelled only  by  heating  at  3(X)  degrees  C. 

ADULTERATIONS  IN  ANTIMONY  SULPHIDE 

Different  investigators  determine  possible  adulterations  by 
treating  the  antimony  pentasulphide  with  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
solution  causing  such  impurities  as  kaolin,  iron  oxide,  etc.,  to 
remain  behind.  For  example,  after  extraction  with  carbon  bi- 
sulphide and  water,  Repony  dissolves  the  remaining  part  in  ten- 
per  cent  caustic  soda  solution  on  the  water  bath.  .A.t  the  Institute 
five  samples  were  tested  in  this  way.  Thus  it  appeared  that  when 
the  heating  on  the  water  bath  was  prolonged,  tlie  quantity  of  in- 
soluble material  became  greater,  due  to  the  fact  on  dissolving 
antimony  pentasulphide  in  caustic  soda  solution,  insoluble  sodium 
antimoniate  is  formed 

The  insoluble  part  of  the  five  samples  referred  to  was  yellowish 
white,  and  was  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  proved" 
that  none  of  the  samples  tested  contained  adulterations  insoluble 
in  acid.  In  order  to  state  the  nature  of  the  adulterations  analysis 
of  the  part  insoluble  in  caustic  soda  solution  is  necessary. 

'Special    comnmnic.ition    of   tlic    Netlierland    Government    InElit\:te.    Delft 
10  Tlie   India-Rubber   Journal.    Oclolier   .10.    1920. 

'  Le   Caoutchouc   et   la   flutta-I'crcha.    \S.   9468    (19IS). 
=  TllE    r.vDiA   Rriinrii   Wobid.   .\|.ril    1.    1919.  page  360. 
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AGING  OF  VULCANIZED  PLANTATION  RUBBER 


THE  FOLLDWiNC  is  quoted  from  a  report  by  IJr.  H.  P.  Stevens,' 
The  investigation  was  supplemental  to  a  former  one  carried 
out  with  the  usual  rubber  and  sulphur  mixing  containing  ten  per 
cent  of  sulphur  because  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  how  far  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  hold  good  for  mixings  containing  other  in- 
gredients of  technical  importance.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of 
progressive  cures  was  made  with  a  mixing  consisting  of  60  parts 
of  rubber,  three  parts  of  sulphur,  and  37  parts  of  zinc  oxide.  The 
tests  were  carried  out  with  three  different  types  of  raw  rubber. 
namely:  (1)  plantation  pale  crepe,  (2)  plantation  smoked  sheet, 
and  (3)  fine  hard  Para  as  a  control.  The  vulcanized  specimens 
were  subjected  to  physical  tests  at  intervals  over  a  long  period, 
and  the  percentage  of  combined  sulphur  was  determined  shortly 
after  vulcanizing  and  again  after  an  aging  period  of  three  and 
one-half  years.  The  vulcanized  specimens  were  preserved  in  a 
dark  cupboard,  but  were  not  otherwise  protected  from  atmos- 
pheric agencies. 

In  previous  reports  it  was  shown  that  a  rubber  vulcanized 
with  ten  per  cent  of  sulphur,  with  no  other  ingredients,  is  ap- 
proximately stable  when  preserved  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions  for  two  or  three  years,  provided  that  the  coefficient 
does  not  exceed  three  units.  Under  these  conditions  the  break- 
ing strain  improves  over  a  period  and  then  gradually  decreases, 
but  only  very  slowly.  The  vulcanized  rubber  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  aging  satisfactorily  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

The  present  results  show  that  the  figure  for  the  safe  limit  of 
the  coefficient  must  be  revised  in  the  case  of  rubber  compounded 
W'ith  five  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  a  filler. '  In  this  case  the  rubber 
with  a  coefficient  of  three  units  shows  fairly  rapid  deterioration 
on  prolonged  aging.  After  one  year  the  rubber  with  this  co- 
efficient has  reached  the  maximum  breaking  strain  and  has  fallen 
again  to  approximately  its  original  value.  During  the  second 
year  the  rubber  loses  abovit  30  per  cent  of  its  original  value, 
after  which  the  breaking  strain  decreases  more  slowly  and  the 
curve  tends  more  to  the  horizontal.  The  approximately  stable 
specimens  are  those  cured  to  give  a  coefficient  of  two  or  a  little 
higher,  certainly  not  higher  than  2.5  units. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  a  cure  giving  a  co- 
efficient of  three  or  thereah(  uts  for  the  rubber  compound  with 
ten  per  cent  of  sulphur  will  give  a  coefficient  of  about  two  units 
for  the  rubber  compound  with  five  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  filler. 
It  may  be  that  the  period  and  temperature  employed  in  vul- 
canizing are  factors  affecting  the  stability  of  the  vulcanized 
product.  Further  experiments  are  required  before  any  definite 
conclusions  can  be  reached. 

Comparing  the  three  types  of  rubber,  smoked  sheet  and  fine 
hard  Para  give  curves  more  similar  in  ai)pcarance  to  each  other 
than  to  pale  crepe.  The  loss  in  tensile  strength  of  the  aged  sam- 
ples of  the  latter  is  more  pronounced  than  with  either  smoked 
sheet  or  fine  hard  I^ara.  With  this  type  of  mixing,  smoked  sheet 
shows  up  particularly  favorabU'  as  compared  with  pale  crepe, 
and  confirms  the  general  impression  obtained  from  previous  ex- 
periments in  which  mixings  containing  zinc  oxide  were  compared 
with  the  usual  rubber  sulphur  mix.  The  latter  type  of  mix. 
although  suitable  for  general  purposes,  cannot  be  taken  as  imi- 
versally  representative  of  all  types  of  mixings.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  dilution  with  inert  constituents  and  resulting  diminu- 
tion of  effect.  It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  zinc  oxide, 
ordinarily  regarded  as  an  inert  mineral,  has  nevertheless  the 
power  of  activating  certain  organic  accelerators  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  zinc  oxide  should 
bring  out  differences  between  smoked  sheet  and  pale  crepe  which 
are  not  apparent  when  tests  are  made  on  mixings  containing 
rubber  and  sulphur  only. 


TREATMENT  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  WITH  STEAM 

The  treatment  of  crude  rubber  with  live  steam'  is  claimed  to 
provide  a  convenient  process  for  eliminating  the  variations  in  the 
physical  condition  of  raw  rubber  as  received  from  the  plantations 
as  well  as  a  convenient  method  of  drying  rubber. 

According  to  the  invention  the  raw  rubber  to  be  treated  may 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  container  provided  with  means  for  the 
exhaustion  of  air  and  the  introduction  of  steam.  The  steam 
pressure  used  varies  according  to  the  duration  of  the  treatment, 
from  10  10  15  pounds  per  square  inch  for  seven  hours,  to  60 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  three  hours.  For  any  particular  lot 
of  rubber  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  taking  viscosity  tests 
fro^n  a  sample. 

VISCOSITY   TEST 

The  viscosity  test  above  mentioned  may  be  made  with  one  per 
cent  of  rubber  in  benzol  in  the  following  manner : 

A  sample  of  the  steam-heated  rubber  is  dried  in  a  suitable  oven 
at  100  degrees  F.  It  is  then  cut  in  small  pieces  and  shaken  in  a 
flask  at  intervals  until  the  rubber  has  completely  dissolved.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  solution  carefully  decanted  into  a 
viscometer  of  the  Ostwald  type.  The  test  is  conducted  in  a  water 
bath  thermostatically  controlled. 


PURE   ANTIMONY    PENTASULPHIDE 

Most  grades  of  antimony  pantasulphide  contain  calcium 
sulphate  in  proportions  ranging  from  30  to  55  per  cent.  Some  rub- 
ber goods  manufacturers  object  to  the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate, 
owing  to  its  water  of  crystalization,  and  nearly  all  recognize  its 
defect  as  a  filler  on  account  of  the  relatively  large  size  of  its 
particles.  The  Rare  Metal  Products  Co.,  Belleville,  New  Jersey, 
has  developed  a  pure  penlasulphide  of  antimony,  free  from  adul- 
teration, and  containing  16  per  cent  free  sulphur.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  material  will  produce  a  handsome  red  tube  of  fine  texture 
at  a  cost  lower  than  when  the  adulterated  product  is  used. 


'The    Bulletin    of  tli-    T?nl,l,rr   r.rnwers'    Assoriation,    Tulv,    1920.    Volume 
2,  Xo.   4.   Page  270 


THE    REDUCTION    PRODUCTS    O-    PARANITRANILINE    RED    AS 
VULCANIZATION   ACCELERATORS 

By    Andre    Dubosr 

When  paranitraniline  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  diazo  combination  is  obtained 
which  with  a  solution  of  ^-naphtolate  of  soda  generates  para- 
nitrobcnzene-azo-yg-naphtol  or  paranitraniline  red,  the  formula  of 
which  ma>'  be  written  thus: 
OH 
C„,H„  <  >  N  —  CcH.NG, 

N 
This   body   is   well   known   by   dyers   and   calico   printers,   who 
cause  its  formation  on  the  textile  direct,  by  foularding  the  fabrics 
in  a  solution  of  ^-naphtolate  of  soda,  followed,  after  drying,  by 
immersion   in   a   solution   of   diazoparanitranilinc. 

Paranitraniline  red  under  reducing  action,  particularly  of  hydro- 
sulphites  or  of  aldehyde  sulphoxylates,  reduces  and  divides,  form- 
ing two  bodies,  amincnaphtol  and  paraphenyleiie  diamine,  both  of 
which  are  excellent  accelerators.  The  reaction  takes  place  ac- 
cording to  the   following  equation : 

OH 
C,„H  ,„  <  >  X  —  C.H.NO.  J-  5  (Na.S-.0..  2CH,0)  -f  8ILO  = 

N 
Paranitraniline  red  Sodium  aldehyde  sulphoxylate 

OH  NH,  (1) 

10  fNaHSC)  +  10  (CHuG)  +  C,oH„  <         +  C.,H,  < 

NH.,  NH,.  (4) 

Aminonaphtol     Paraphenylcne 
diamine 
Thus  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphites  two  powerful  accelerators 
can   easily   be   obtained    from   a   well-known   coloring  matter  and 
this  method  is  general  for  all  combinations  of  naphtolates  with 
diazoted   amines. 

'Ilritisli    pnlcni    No.    150.04J. 
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CHEMICAL   PATENTS 

THE    UNITED   STATES 
~<OMPOS1TION     FOR     SEALING     PUNCTURES    IN     PNEUMATIC    TiRES, 


consisting  of  ground  wood,  comminuted  mica,  soapstone  and 
water. — Nelson  0.  Selby,  Middletown,  Ohio.  United  States 
patent   No.   1,363,438. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  Consisting  Bei-ore  Vulcanization  of  a 
mixture  of  rubber,  inert  matter,  selenium,  and  an  accelerator 
of  the  aromatic  scries. — Charles  R.  Boggs,  Arlington  Heights, 
Massachusetts,  assignor  to  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,364,055. 


the  united  kingdom 

Plastic  Compositio.ns  Suitahi.k  for  Use  as  Substitutes  for 
india  rubber,  artificial  leather,  insulation,  paints,  varnishes  and 
cements  are  obtained  by  mixing  alkyl,  aryl  or  aralkyl  ethers  of 
cellulose,  starch,  dextrine  or  other  carbohydrates,  or  of  their 
derivatives  or  conversion  products,  with  the  viscous  oily  liquids 
obtained  when  acetylene  reacts  in  the  presence  of  aluminum 
chloride  with  the  hydrocarbons  occurring  in  tar  oils  and  pos- 
sessing a  boiling  point  above  140  degrees  C.  Mixing  may  be 
effected  with  or  without  the  use  of  volatile  solvents,  and  to  the 
mixture  may  be  added  other  plastic  substances,  softening  sub- 
stances, dyes,  filling  materials  and  pigments. — L.  Lilicnfeld,  1 
/^eltgasse.   Vienna,   Austria.     British  patent   No.   149,319. 

Synthetic  Resinous  or  Asphalt-like  Bodies  Obtained  by 
treating  phenols  with  oxygen  under  pressure. — F.  Fischer,  2  Kaiser 
Wilhelm    Platz,   Mulheim,  Germany.     British  patent  No.  149,979. 

Synthetic  Resins.  Polymerized  Coumarone,  Indene,  Etc. — 
The  Barrett  Co..  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
r.ritish  patent  No.   149,982. 

Rubber  Sponges  Are  Formed  so  as  to  Have  Large  and  Small 
pores  in  different  parts  of  the  sponge,  either  by  vulcanizing  to- 
gether superimposed  layers  of  two  different  compounds  which 
will  yield  on  vulcanization  portions  having  large  and  small  pores, 
or  layers  of  the  same  compound,  one  part  of  which  has  been 
masticated  more  than  the  other.  A  compound  which  yields  small 
pores  consists  of  Para  rubber,  milk  of  sulphur,  lithopone,  crim- 
son sulphide  of  antimony,  or  vermilion  ceresin  wax,  pine  oil, 
together  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  amyl  acetate.  In  a  com- 
pciund  fur  yielding  large  pores,  larger  proportions  of  ammonium 
carbonate  or  amyl  acetate  are  used.  Precipitated  chalk  and  zinc 
oxide  are  used  in  place  of  lithopone,  and  turjientine  may  par- 
tially replace  pine  oil. — G.  \\'.  Beldam,  Boston  Lodge,  Windmill 
Road,  Kaling.  London,  and  A.  U  B.  Ryall,  Glamorgan  House. 
Brentford.   Middlesex,   England.     British  patent  No.  151.084. 

A  Composition  for  Use  Inside  a  Pneumatic  Tire  to  Render 
it  self-sealing  when  punctured,  consists  of  flakes  of  pliable  mate- 
rial, such  as  mica,  rubber,  waterproofed  fabric,  paper,  etc.,  mixed 
with  a  paste  made  from  finely  ground  china  clay,  silica,  chalk, 
alumina,  etc..  and  water  or  other  liquid,  such  as  treacle  or  a 
solution  of  ahic  or  gum. — W.  M.  Brothers,  Clifton  Lane,  Rudding- 
ton,    Nottinghamshire,   England.      British   patent   No.   151,499. 

Anti-corrosive  composition  which  may  be  used  to  impreg- 
nate  a  cement  or  concrete  layer  to  form  a  damp-proof  course, 
consists  of  asphalt  dissolved  in  a  volatile  solvent,  such  as  benzol 
or  petrol,  metallic  oleates  or  stearatcs  of  calcium,  and  addition 
of  crude  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  mineral  filling  materials. — 
C.  H.  Ivinson,  72  Coombe  Lane,  W'imbledcin.  and  G.  S.  Roberts. 
74  Earl's  Court  Road,  both  in  London.    British  patent  No.  151,666. 


THE    DOMINION    OF   CANADA 

W.\T1-.R1  R.IOFF.D      FaBKIc-      AMI      \'rl.CA  NIZED      .^RTICI.E — Wll.I.IAM 

Beach  Pratt.  Wellesley.  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  .'\.  Canadian  pat- 
ents N'os  206,483  and  206,484.  These  relate  to  the  same  subject 
matter  (Toron)  as  United  States  patents  Nos.  1,349,909-1,349,914, 
inclusive.     See  The   Inkia   Rihuer  Wori.h.  LXIII,   No.   1,  29-30. 


Coated  Product  Comprising  a  Backing  of  Woven  Fabric 
already  provided  with  a  pyroxylin  coating  and  on  top  of  this  a 
coating  containing  pyroxylin  and  an  adhesive  adapted  to  become 
adherent  upon  the  application  of  water. — The  Canadian  Fabri- 
koid.  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada;  assignee  of  the  Du 
Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  assignee  of  liarry 
J.  Hoan,  Newburgh,  New  York,  both  in  U.  S.  A.  Canadian 
patent   No.  206,524. 

Bai  r.ooN  I"'abric,  Made  of  Two  Plies  of  Suitable  Thin  Tex- 
tile  materials  united  by  an  intermediate  gas-tight  layer  of  bird- 
lime which  has  been  thiimed  by  heating  to  about  180  degrees  F. 
and  mixing  gradually  therewith  alcohol  and  to  which  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  in  water  has  been  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-tenth  per  cent  by  weight  of  bird-lime  before 
thinning. — Charles  Angus  Cleghorn,  Brackenside,  Woburn  Sands, 
County  Bedford,  England.     Canadian  patent  No.  206,614. 

Tire  1'"illing  Composition,  Consisting  of  Celluloid,  Eight 
ounces  ;  shellac,  four  ounces ;  rosin,  two  ounces ;  ether,  two  ounces, 
and  alcohol,  20  ounces. — Albert  F.  French  and  William  I.  French, 
assignee  of  a  half  interest,  both  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  patent   No.  206,795. 

Leathfr  Substitute,  Consisting  of  iMPRECNATifJc  a  FiBROtJs 
material  with  a  mixture  of  gas  tar  and  linseed  oil  varnish, 
drying  the  impregnated  material  at  100  to  110  degrees  C.  to 
evajjorate  the  benzol,  followed  by  a  period  of  aging. — :\nhydat 
Leder  Werke,  A.  G.,  assignee  of  Kurt  Haring,  Ijoth  of  Hersfeld, 
Germany.     Canadian   patent   No.  206,809. 


GERMANY 

RunnER,  GuTTA  Percha,  Balata,  Etc,  Are  Improved  as  to 
llieir  plasticity  and  adhesiveness  by  being  heated  with  a  rubber 
solvent,  such  as  petroleum  naphtha  or  benzene,  phenol,  aniline 
or  their  homologs,  the  solvent  being  subsequently  removed.  The 
products  are  easily  soluble,  plastic,  adhesive  and  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  usual  compounding  ingredients. — Ungarische  Gum- 
miwaren-falirik.   \.  G.  German  patent  No.  323.732. 


N"^- 


.U  1,334 
331.943 
332. 30S 

332.347 


OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS 

GERMANY 

PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

'0.'/41  ( 1-ebriuiry  J/,  lOls.)  Method  for  the  prevention  of  oxida- 
ticn  nf  pynthetic  ml. her  products.  Badische  Aniline-und  Soda- 
fabrik,  LudwiKshaft-n. 

(Dtcemher  6.  1917.)  Mt-lhnd  for  making  solutions  of  high 
viscosity  out  of  such  artificial  rubbers  as  do  not  dissolve 
readily  in  ordinary  solvents  or  whose  solutions  are  not  viscous 
enouRh.      Accuniulatorenfabrik   Akt.   Ges.,   Berlin. 

(Februarv  15,  1918.)  Method  for  making  rubber-like  masses. 
Graf  Triedrich  de  la  Rosee,   Oarniisch-Partenkirchen. 

(Dtcemher  29.  1917.)  Method  for  makinp  a  substitute  for  hard 
rubber.      Khrlich    Gabriel.    Frankfurterstrasse    2,    Sicgen    i.    w. 

(March  28,  1918.)  Method  for  the  prevention  of  oxidation  of 
synthetic  rubber  products.  Badische  Anilin-und  Soda-Fabrik, 
I-udwigshafcn. 

(January  16.  1919.)  Method  for  increasing  the  elasticity  o£ 
synthetic  or  natural  rubber.  Farbenfabriken  formerly  Fried- 
rich   Bayer  &  Co.,   LeverkiiseTi. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 
laboratory  ventilation 

Lahoratory  ventilation,  especially  that  of  laboratory  hoods,  is 
as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  The  use  of  metal  pipes  for 
ducts  has  until  recently  not  proved  satisfactoi"y  owing  to  their 
rapid  corrosion.  Tile  pipes,  while  not  subject  to  corrosion,  are 
dil'licult  to  erect  and  connect,  and  are  liable  In  breakage  and  always 
unsightly. 

.MI  these  difficulties  seem  to  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  special 
ducts  consisting  of  a  combination  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  basic  pro- 
tection coating  of  asphalt  and  treated  on  the  inside  with  a  special 
acid-resisting  paint. 


"Crude  Ri'Bber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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New  Machines  and   Appliances 


Miller's  All-in-0.\e 
vulcanizer 


SECTIONAL   VULCANIZER   AND   RETREADER 

MANY  tiro   factories  and   rubber   repair   sliops  arc  atiiuaiiited 
with   the    merits   of   this   machine,   which    is   claimed    to   be 
suitable   for  all  sorts  of  work,  such  as  rim  cuts,  blowouts, 
bead  curing  and  retreading.  Sand 
or  air  bass  are  used  with  it 

The  vulcanizer  proper  is  made 
in  a  full  half  circle,  with  excep- 
tionally deep  cavity,  and  the  steam 
space  extends  up  the  side  wall, 
in  order  that  the  bead  molds  can 
be  used,  and  the  entire  surface 
heated.  The  inside  surface  of  tlie 
vulcanizer  is  machined  accurately 
to  produce  a  well-shaped  tread, 
with  a  true  and  smooth  surface 
for  the  bead  mold  to  rest  on.  On 
either  end  of  the  cavity  there  is 
an  extra  long,  air-cooled  flange  to 
prevent  marking  or  marring  the 
tires.  The  clamps  have  extra 
large  screws  and  are  very  strong. 
The  greater  number  of  these 
clamps  employed  the  easier  it  is 
to  get  a  well-distributed  pressure 

with  the  sand  or  air  bags.  A  hinged  joint  permits  the  placing 
or  removing  of  as  many  clamps  as  desired.  The  bead  molds 
are  made  of  cast  iron  or  aluminum,  as  preferred. 

The  rigid  and  well-construcled  stand  is  of  angle  iron.  The 
regular  outfit  includes  five  pressure  clamps,  pressure  plate, 
clincher  and  side-bead  molds.  When  requested,  the  manufac- 
turer supplies  a  steam  boiler,  arranged  for  gas  connection,  or 
equipped  with  an  improved  type  gasoline  force  feed  burner,  hav- 
ing an  eight-gallon  oil  tank,  hose  and  necessary  valves.— Charles 
E.  Miller,  Anderson   Rubber  Works,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

AIR  COMPRESSOR  FOR  GIANT  TIRES 

This  compressor  is  especially  designed  for  inflating  giant  pneu- 
matic tires  and  other  heavy  service,  and   should  be  of  practical 
use  in   garages,   tire  and  vulcanizing   shops,   filling  stations,  etc. 
Each  equipment  consists  of  a  compressor  and  motor,  automatic 

controller,  belt 
tightener  and 
belt,  substantial- 
ly mounted  over 
a  30-galIon  steel 
air  tank.  The 
other  fittings 
are  composed  of 
a  300-p  o  u  n  d 
pressure  gage, 
with  needle  con- 
n  e  c  t  i  o  n  and 
needle  valve, 
and  25  feet  of 
air  hose.  The 
tank  base  is 
made  to  be 
bolted  to  the 
floor.  All  mov- 
ing parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  fly-wheel,  arc  enclosed.  There 
are  no  nuts  or  detachable  parts  of  any  kind  to  work  loose  inside 
and  cause  trouble.  Due  to  the  enclosed  construction  and  the 
intake  mufiler  the  compressors  are  claimed  to  be  practically 
noiseless. 


Globe  Victory  .Air  Compressor. 


The  smaller  size  has  a  V4-h.-p.  motor  and  a  capacity  of  2^ 
cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  a  speed  of  225  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  tank  is  guaranteed  under  a  working  pressure  of  200  pounds. 
The  larger  size  is  supplied  with  a  l-h.-p.  motor,  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  4'4  cubic  feet  a  minute  and  a  speed  of  350  r.  p.  m. 
The  guaranteed  working  pressure  of  the  tank  is  250  pounds. 

Where  portable  units  arc  desired,  a  truck  attachment  is  fur- 
nished and  16  feet  of  cord  with  plug  for  electric  connection. 
This  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  perfect  stability  and  freedom^ 
from  vibration  when  the  compressor  is  in  operation.  The  wheels 
are  lowered  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  apparatus. — 
Globe   Manufacturing  Company,   Battle   Creek,   Michigan. 


TIRE  REPAIR  VULCANIZER 

This  vulcanizer,  for  which  is  claimed  the  saving  of  time  and' 
labor  in  repairing  and  retreading  tire  casings,  consists  of  a  full 
circle  mold  with  a  removable  top  and  a  one-piece  stationary  lower 
section,  having  specially  designed  heat  chambers  in  each.  The- 
beat  circulates  around 
the  entire  tire  tread  and 
through  the  condenser, 
so  that  no  heat  reaches 
the  bead. 

The  self-c  o  n  t  a  i  n  e  d 
steam  generator  of  three- 
gallon  capacity  has  an 
automatic  steam  conden- 
ser and  a  water  gage. 
The  mold  can  be  operated 
for  a  week  continuously 
w'ithout  loss  of  time  to 
replenish  water  and  get 
up  steam  again.  The  con- 
densing of  the  water  over 
and  over  again  softens  it 
and  eliminates  any  cor- 
rosive effect  upon  the 
condensing  chamber.  The 
improved  type  of  burner 

with  which  the  vulcanizer  is  equipped  is  said  to  have  a  very  low 
fuel  consumption.  Sixty  pounds  of  steam  can  be  raised  in  40 
minutes. 

With  this  type  of  mold,  sand  bags  are  not  used,  but  air  bags  are 
substituted.  The  idea  is  that  in  vulcanizing  the  whole  surface  in 
one  operation  there  is  insured  perfect  evenness  of  temperature  anrf 
uniformity  of  cure.  The  evenly  distributed  pressure  of  the  air 
bag  produces  a  tread  which  is  free  from  cracks  and  with  side 
walls  of  the  proper  strength  and  finish.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  time  ordinarily  required  to  make  a  complete  cure  is  45  minutes. 

The  aluminum  matrices  are  made  to  fit  inside  the  mold  face  and 
are  interchangeable.  The  regular  equipment  consists  of  three 
sizes  of  molds  with  four  changeable  matrices  each. 

A  tube  plate  which  can  be  clamped  on  the  mold  top  is  furnished 
for  vulcanizing  tube  patches.  The  whole  apparatus  is  compactly 
built  and  simple  to  operate. — Edward  Harris,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


Harris    ONE-OPER.\TinN    Retreader 


REPAIR  VULCANIZER  FOR  TRUCK  TIRES 

This  machine  will  handle  6,  7  and  8-inch  pneumatic  truck  tires, 
all  in  the  one  cavity,  by  means  of  reducing  shells.  This  is  done 
by  milling  out  the  cavities  and  the  inside  of  the  reducing  shell 
on  the  same  mill  as  the  outside,  an  exact  fit  being  secured  between 
the  cavity  and  the  reducing  shell. 

The  inside  curing  core  supplied  with  the  outfit  has  a  clamp 
which  is  designed  to  give  pressure  at  all  points  on  the  tire,  from 
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the  center  ui  the  tread  down  to  the  toe  of  the  bead.  The  bead 
molds  are  machine  finished  and  polished  and  made  to  fit  accu- 
rately all  tires  of  their  respective  sizes.  Bead  molds  are  all 
made  of  the  same  diameter.  The  flat  tread  tire  molds  are  made 
in  6,  7  and  8-inch  sizes  only,  and  can  be 
atiachcd  to  a  separate  steam  generator  when 
desired.  However,  the  round  tread 
.nold  nil.-  be  used  to  cure  flat  trea:I 
t!;cs  by  mailing  negative  pad;  t) 
preserve  die  tread  ;;attern.  Mar'-;'ng 
(if  t!io  fires  at  tnc  end  of  the  mold 
is  eliminated  because  the 


Tri'CK  Tire  \  iic.wizKk 


d  anictcr  of  the  reducing 
shells  is  milled  to  con- 
form to  the  circle  of  eacli 
resi)ective  tire. 

The  vulcanizer  can  be 
used  as  a  self-contained 
unit  generating  its  own 
steam,  by  means  of  gas, 
gasoline  or  kerosene  port- 
able burner  outfits.  By  eliminating  the  burners,  and  running 
an  inlet  pipe  at  the  top  and  an  outlet  pipe  of  the  steam  line  at 
the  bottom  on  the  other  side,  it  can  be  connected  to  a  separate 
steam  supply.  The  additional  fittings  consist  of  a  steam  gage 
with  safety  valve,  filler  valve  for  the  generator,  water  level 
valve  or  indicator.  The  frame-work  is  of  heavy  cast  iron. — .^uto 
Tire  \'ulcanizing  Co..  Inc.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

RUBBEJl  FOOTWEAR  REPAIR  VULCANIZER 

A  device  of  interest  to  both  the  tire  repair  man  and  the  pro- 
gressive cobbler  is  the  vulcanizer  shown  herewith  for  the  repair 
of  rubber  footwear,  inner  tulies,  hot-water  bottles,  etc.  It  opens 
up  a  profitable  field  for  the  vulcanizer  or  shoe  repair  man,  when 
regular  business  is  slack. 


Rubber   Boot   an'h    .Shoe    \'ui.c.\nizer 

The  vulcanizing  table  consists  of  a  series  of  molds  on  the  hot 
plate,  the  size  of  which  is  32  by  17  inches.  The  molds  are  de- 
signed to  conform  to  the  different  shapes  taken  by  the  various 
angles  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  permitting  the  repair  to  be  made  no 
matter  where  the  rip,  tear  or  worn  out  spot  may  be.  The  vulcan- 
izing is  done  on  the  outside,  as  no  boot  lasts  or  other  inside  con- 
trivances arc  used.  It  is  claimed  that  this  outfit  will  resole,  rc- 
heel  and  put  patches  on  the  edges,  sides,  back  of  the  heel,  or  instep. 
In  addition,  it  will  repair  hot-water  bottles,  hospital  sheets,  rubber 
gloves,  tennis  shoes,  rubber  coats,  football  bladders,  inner  tubes; 
in  other  words,  any  sort  of  a  rubber  article. 

The   illustration    shows   the   device   complete    with    vulcanizing 


table  mounted  on  strong  legs  and  the  steam  boiler  in  place.  The 
gasoline  force-feed  Imrner  is  ready  to  be  attached  to  the  boiler. 
The  gasoline  supply  tank  is  equipped  with  gage,  hand  pump  and 
necessary  connecting  hose.  The  boiler  can  be  arranged  to  use 
gas,  or,  wherever  steam  is  available,  the  vulcanizer  is  sold  without 
the  boiler. 

From  60  to  65  pounds  of  steam  are  required  for  vulcanizing. 
The  average  job  requires  from  IS  to  20  minutes.  Seven  to  four- 
teen jobs  can  be  accommodated  on  the  table  at  the  same  time. — 
\'ulcanizing  Machine  &  Supply  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

SANITARY    RUBBER   CEMENT   MIXER 

.\  time  saver  for  mixing  small  quantities  of  rubber  cement 
is   the   cln  li  ii  ,[I1\    (IriMii   churn   shown  herewith.     The  motor   is 

arranged  for  either  direct  or 
alternating  current.  Connec- 
tions for  operating  are  made 
to  an  ordinary  electric  light 
socket.  It  is  also  supplied  in 
the  following  types  and  sizes: 
portable,  combination  hand 
and  belt  power;  stationary, 
combination  hand  and  belt 
power ;  and  portable  hand 
power.  Capacities  range 
from   8   to   25   gallons. 

The  barrel  of  the  churn  is 
made  of  non-absorbent  glazed 
stoneware.  The  cover  is  an- 
nealed glass  ^-inch  thick  and 
the  sealing  ring  is  of  thick 
rubber,  easily  removable  for 
wasliing.  The  frame  is  of  varnished  pine.  All  metal  parts  at- 
tached to  the  barrel  are  finished  with  aluminum.  The  bearmgs 
are  of  steel.  A  shaft  and  bracket  are  attached  to  the  frame  for 
reducing  the  speed. — Superior  Churn  &  Mainifacturing  Co.,  North- 
ville,  Michigan. 

ELECTRIC    TRACTOR    FOR    RUBBER    PLANTS 

For  hauling  tires  and  cores  to  and  from  the  vulcanizing  room, 
.-ukI  other  work  of  a  similar  nature,  the  industrial  tractor  has 
proven  indispensable.  The  truck  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
claimed  to  haul  a  load  of  3,100  pounds  each  trip  and  makes  the 
round  in  four  minutes.     A  statement  has  been  made  to  the  effect 


Superior  Electric  Chlr.n 


Electric  F.\ctorv   TR.\rT0R 

that  siinie  of  these  trucks  have  been  in  operation   for  over  seven 
years  and  have  travelled  appro.\imately  210,000  miles. 

Each  of  the,  four  wheels  is  carried  on  its  own  knuckle,  thus 
eliminating  road  shock  to  the  steering  mechanism.  The  rebound 
springs  which  support  the  frame  over  the  drive  wheels  protect 
both    (he   equipment   and   the  operator   against   jarring   when   the 
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drive  wheels  drop  into  holes  in  the  floor  or  yard.  The  motor  is 
especially  designed  to  require  the  minimum  amount  of  power  to 
drive  or  lift  wliichever  the  case  may  be.  The  tractor  frame  is  so 
constructed  that  there  is  a  wide  clearance  under  the  truck.  The 
reduction  gear  or  lift  motor  is  well  out  of  the  way  of  any  dirt  or 
water.  Solid  rubber  tires  are  used. — Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PLANTATION   BARK  AND  SCRAP  RUBBER  WASHER 

This  machine  is  designed  to  quickly  and  thoroughly  wash  plan- 
tation rubber  scrap  and  bark,  removing  all  traces  of  dirt  and 
sand,  preserving  the  nerve  and  strength  of  the  rubber.     It  consists 


Continuous  Pl.\ntation  Scrap  Washer 

of  a  main  roller  specially  grooved,  revolving  in  a  heavy  cast  iron 
casing,  accurately  bored,  and  heavily  ribbed  with  a  secondary 
roller,  used  as  a  feed  roller.  The  rollers  are  raised  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  delivery  end  is  higher  than  the  feed  end. 

The  rubber  scrap  is  fed  into  the  machine  and  passes  round 
between  the  main  roller  and  the  casing,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  moved  along  the  surface  toward  the  discharge  and  where  it 
is  delivered  in  a  clean,  macerated  and  amalgamated  condition. 
The  average  length  of  the  pieces  is  one  inch  in  diameter  by  four 
inches  long,  ready  for  passing  through  the  sheeting  machines. 

The  best  materials  and  workmanship  are  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  which  is  simple  throiii»hout.  .-Ml  mu\ - 
ing  parts  are  enclosed.  It  is  designed  for  a  direct  drive  through  a 
friction  clutch,  from  a  main  shaft,  or  fitted  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys  for  belt  drive.  From  10  to  12  h.p.  is  required  to  operate 
it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  oil  running  on  to  the  rollers  or  sand 
and  dirt  getting  into  the  bearings.  The  stated  capacity  of  the 
washer  per  hour  is  350  pounds  of  wet  bark  and  scrap  rubber. — 
The  Planters  lingineering  Co.,  Limited.  28  Martins  Lane,  London, 
England. 


MACHINERY  PATENTS 

MACHINE    FOR   FORMING    BATTERY    JARS 

THE  PURPOSE  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  machine  that 
will  eliminate  most  of  the  hand  labor  necessary  in  forming 
battery  jars  and  to  also  provide  a  means  for  heating  the  mold. 
The  operation  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  as  follows: 
The  mold  is  placed  in  position  on  the  hot  plate.  Air  under 
pressure  is  admitted  to  the  piston  A,  causing  it  to  move  upward, 
carrying  the  plunger  to  the  top  of  the  mold.  At  the  same  time, 
plunger  B  forming  the  cover  of  the  mold  is  raised  to  its  full 
extent.  This  allows  a  mandrel  to  be  inserted  between  the 
plungers  and  placed  within  the  cup  C.  The  mandrel  is  rounded 
at  the  corners,  while  the  cup  C  is  square  at  the  corners.  The 
space  between  the  corners  of  the  mandrel  and  the  cup  C  is 
designed  to  receive  the  surplus  rubber  which  will  flow  thereinto 
by  pressure.  The  rubber  compound  comes  in  square  blocks  of 
the  same  cubic  area  that  will  be  required  to  form  the  complete 
jar.  The  rubber  blrick  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  mold  and, 
as  it  is  heated,  becomes  fluent  and   flows  around  the   mandrel. 


The  overflow  spaces  which  receive  the  surplus  rubber  are  located 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  mold.  There  is  no  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  mold  when  the  plunger  li  is  in  a  compressing  position, 
consequently  the  jar  is  completely  formed  before  any  surplus 
rubber  escapes  into  the  overflow  spaces.  The  surplus  rubber 
ordinarily  remains  on  the  bottom  corners  of  the  mandrel  and  can 
be  broken  off  immediately,  or  ground  oil  after  the  jar  is  vul- 
canized. 

After  the  mandrel  is  in  position,  the  mold  sections  are  locked 
by  operating  a  handle  D.  The  uncurcd  rubber  is  placed  within 
mold  on  top  of  the  mandrel  and  steam  or  compressed  air  is 
admitted  into  cylinder  E  which  depresses  the  plunger  B.  This  in 
turn  ccmipresses  the  rublier  until  all  the  space  between  the 
mandrel  and  the  mold  is  filled.  Within  a  suitable  length,  of 
time,  steam  or  air  is  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  E  and  the 
plunger  B  returns  to  its  raised  position.  Handle  D  is  then 
turned  to  unlock  the  sections  of  the  mold,  which  spread  by  reason 
of  a  spring  and  thus  freeing  the  mold  sections  from  the  jar. 
Piston  A  is  next  operated,  and  plunger  F  moves  upward,  carry- 
ing the  cup  with  the  uncured  rubber  jar  out  of  the  mold.  The 
jar  with  the  mandrel  inside  is  removed  from  the  cup  and  cured. — 
John  H.  Ten  Brink  and  Alvin  V.  Martin.  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
L'nited  States  patent  No.  1,363.695. 

LOOM    ELEMENT   FOR   MAKING   CORD    FABRIC 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  the  method  of 
making  cord  fabrics  for  tires,  where  it  is  desirable  to  lay  the 
fabric  over  a  core  and  evenly  extend  it  in  all  directions.  The 
weft  threads  are  omitted  and  a  selvage  element  is  provided 
which  prevents  the  fabric  stretcliing  prior  to  rubberizing  or 
calendering,  also  increasing  the  inherent  stability.  The  warp 
thread  is  distinct  from  the  selvage  element,  which  may  be 
removed  from  the  fabric  after  it  is  rubberized  or  calendered. 
It  may  be  cut  from  any  part  of  the  work  when  desired. 

The  loom  element  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  provided  with  a  heavy 
Imse  with  an  upright  frame  supported  by  a  standard.  The  thread 
from  the  bobbins  A  are  led  upward  to  a  central  tube  which  is  in 
;ui   upright  position  and  connects  to  the  upper  end  of  .-i  tubular 


shaft.  The  thread  passes  downw.ird  through  the  tubular  shaft 
and  emerges  at  the  lower  end  through  a  head  B,  bored  to  accom- 
modate the  thread.  From  here  the  threads  are  carried  outward 
and  passed  through  curved  guides  or  eyes  C,  then  brought  into 
contact  with  the  warp  thread. 

The  warp  thread  is  supplied  by  bobbin  D.  The  tubular  thread 
guides  or  eyes  are  mounted  on  a  rotatable  sleeve  also  connected 
to  head  B.  The  warp  thread  is  continuously  looped  around  the 
selvage  element.  In  order  to  retain  the  selvage  threads  in  their 
proper  space  relation  during  the  process  of  looping  and  to  guide 
the  fabric  toward  the  take-off,  means  E,  space  guides  are  pro- 
vided. These  guides  so  direct  the  course  of  the  fabric  as  to 
produce  a  transverse  distortion  or  the  bias  relation  between  the 
warp  tliread  and  the  selvage  thread.     The  guides   consist  of  a 
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rotating  roller  on  a  shaft  which  extends  lengthwise  of  the  weav- 
ing zone  and  is  journaled  in  brackets.  The  width  of  the  fabric 
to  be  produced  is  regulated  by  these  brackets. 

A  roller  with  flanged  edges  serves  to  hold  the  edged  portion 
including  the  selvage  of  the  fabric.  The  take-off  E  e.xerts  a 
strain  or  a  pull  upon  the  fabric  as  it  is  produced,  firmly  engaging 
the  fabric  with  the  rollers  so  as  it  is  formed  the  fabric  is  drawn 
down,  about  and  under  the  rollers,  then  off  to  the  take-off. — How- 
ard I.  Morris,  assignor  to  the  Savage  Tire  Co. — both  of  San 
Diego,  California.     United  States  patent  No.  1,358,094. 


MACHINE  FOR  PRODUCING  AND  APPLYING  FOXING 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear,  such  as  tennis  shoes, 
sneakers  and  arctics,  the  foxing  used  as  the  intermediate  strip 
between  the  edges  of  the  sole  and  the  edges  of  the  upper  is 
usually  applied  by  hand.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  supply 
a  mechanical  means  for  this  purpose  and  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Suitably  supported  by  the  frame  of  the  machine  is  a  hopper 
to  which  a  feed  nozzle  or  die  A  is  attached.  The  rubber  com- 
pound is  placed  in  the  hopper  and  forced  through  the  nozzle  A 
which  is  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  feed  wheel  carrying 
the  lasted  shoe.  The  foxing  is  formed  as  extruded  and  is  laid 
upon  the  proper  portion  of  the  shoe.  Cement  may  be  applied  in 
the  usual  manner,  or  a  small  quantity  of  gasoline  from  tube  B 
will  cause  the  foxing  to  adhere  ivithout  the  use  of  cement.  In  order 
tliat  the  foxing  may  be  laid  smoothly  in  place  the  rate  of  speed 
of  the  shce  past  the  former  A  is  greater  than  the  speed  of  form- 
ing the  foxing,  keeping  the  strip  under  just  enough  tension 
to  lay  it  evenly. 

The  insert  .shows  another  type  of  former  consisting  of  contact- 
ing rolls,  one  of  which  has  a  peripheral  groove,  the  width  of  the 
strip  to  be  formed. — Louis  A.  Casgrain,  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
assignor  to  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporatit)n,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  .  United  States  patent  No.  1,363,308. 


MACHINE   FOR  DEFLATING  INNER'  TUBES 

In  the  final  stage  of  manufacture,  inner  tubes  are  inflated  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  imperfections,  and  after  inspection  they 
are  deflated,  usually  by  a  hand-rolling  device.    The  invention  here 
shown     is     designed     to 
deflate    the    tubes,    auto- 
matically and  rapidly,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with 
economical  production. 

Referring  to  the  illus- 
tration the  tube  5"  is 
mounted  over  a  series  of 
plates  7?  which  are  ra- 
dially expanded  through 
connections  c,  rf  to  a 
rotary  plate  e.  One  of 
the  arms  c  carries  block 
f  for  unseating  the  valve 
during  the  expanding 
movement.  The  plate  c 
is  fitted  with  an  operat- 
ing-handle /(,  a  ratchet  ;' 
and  pawl  i  being  provided 
for  locking  the  device 
when  expanded.  This 
holds  the  tube  in  shape 
while  the  air  is  exhausted. 

\  number  of  such  devices  may  be  carried  on  arm  U  from  a 
central  support  V  around  which  they  revolve. — A.  Shrader's  Son, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  New  York  City, 
both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  British  patent  No.  151,004  (not  yet 
accepted). 


Inner  Tube   Deflator 
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THE   UNITED  STATES 
.161.208     Inner  tube  mijlti  havins  internal  bulge  arouml  rim-fonnint! 

portion    to    lorin   annular   recess   at   inner   side   of  tube.      N.   G. 

VVarth,  assignor  to  The  Clinia.x  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Colum- 
bus, 0. 
Tire    casing    curing    rim.      E.    Cassel    and    F.    H.    Kunkel, 

waukec.   Wis. 
Collapsible  core  for  tires.     G.  E.  Eckler,  Akron,  O. 
Apparatus   for  molding   and  vulcanizing  tires.      C.   Macbeth. 

mingbani,   assignor   to  The   Dunlop   Kubbcr   Co.,   Limited 

gents    Park,   London — boltl    in    lingland. 
Tire-vulcanizing  apparatus.     15.  H.  Rose,  Lakewood,  O. 
Mold    and    process    for    making    hollow    rubber    articles. 

Roberts.   Cleveland,  O. 
Attachment    for    tire    and   lube   molds.      J.    A.    McLane, 

to  The  Arraorcord  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Morgantown 


Hir- 
Rc- 

1,362,189     Tire-vulcanizing  apparatus.     15.  H.  Rose,  Lakewood,  O. 

1,362,640     Mold    and    process    for    niaking    hollow    rubber    articles.      T.    T. 

1,3'62,717     Attacliment    lor    tire    and   lube   molds.      J.    A.    McLane,    assignor 

,  W.  Va. 
1,362,729     Vulcanizing   apparatus   for  tires       N.    Y.    Momitsa,   Granite   City, 

111. 
1,363,109     Segmental  tire  core.     W.  S.  Gillette,  Bay  City,  Tex. 
1,363,150     Tire    mold    and    clamj).      J.    11.    MuUoy,    assignor    lo    Morgan    & 

Wright — both  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
1,363.163     Tire  repair  tool.     C.   Nickum.  Zion,   111. 
1,363,441     Apparatus  for  building  up  plies  of  plastic  material.     1*.  A.   Steele, 

assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. — both     of 

Akron,  O. 
1,363,462     Beveling  device  for  rubber  tubes.     A.   E.   Falor  and  F.  J.  Mac- 

Dnnald,  Akron,  O.,  assignors  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 

York  City. 
1,363,802     Core   stripper  for   pneumatic  tires.      W.   M.   Metzlcr,   assignor  to 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. —both  of  Akron,  0. 
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206,446  Mold  for  torming  tire  liners.  J.  H.  Grube,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
U.  S.  A. 

206,680     Mold   for  tires.      W.   G.   Martin,   Toronto-.   Ont. 

206,752  Rubber  mi.\er.  The  l-'arrel  Foundry  fi:  Machine  Co.,  assignee  of 
D.  R.  Bowen  and  C.  F.  Schnuck — all  of  Ansonia,  Conn., 
U.   S.  A. 

206,987  Rubber  mixer.  The  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  assignee  of 
D.  R.  Howen  and  C.  F.  Schnuck,  coinventors- — all  of  An- 
sonia,   t'oim.,   U.    S     A. 
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Apparatus  for  producing  a  shaped  tire  casing   from  a  flat   band. 

E.  Hopkinson,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  H.  V. 
Lough.  276  Washington  street,  Hartford,  Conn. — both  in 
U.    S.    A. 

Cutter  for  trimming  molded  rubber,  etc.  E.  Coquet,  12  chemin 
de  Fontanieres,  La  Mulatiere,  Rhone,  France.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Apparatus  for  coating  electric  conductors,  wire,  etc.,  with  in- 
sulating.   v,ateri)rotifing,    or    other    liriuid    or    plastic    maleriai. 

F.  C.  Cook,  Woodbridge  Cottage,  High  street,  Wargrave,  Berk- 
shire. 

Kleclric    cable-stripping    tool.      G.    H.    Scholes,    Meadow    Cottage, 

Dean   Row.   Wilmslow,  and   K.  A.   Claremont,   Broom   Cottage, 

High  Legh,  both   in  Clieshirc. 
Feeding     devices     for     rubber-mixing     machines.        Wood-Milne, 

Limited,    E.    R.    Pearce,   and   E.   Tooley,   Albion   street,    Gay- 

thorne.   Manchester. 
Machine   for   kneading  and  mixing  rubber.     A.   1*.   Lohman,   Per- 
kins Ilill,  Akron.  Ohio,  U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Sectional   core   for   tires.      G.   H.    Whratley,    1346    Kawson   street, 

Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Tire-mnlding    apparatus.       Howe     Rubber     Corporation,     Codwise 

avenue,  assignee  of  J.  Schmidt — both  of  New  Brunswick,  New 

Jersey,   U.  S.   A. 
Apparatus    for    molding   and    vulcanizing   tires.      Dunlop    Rubber 

Co.,   14  Regent  street.  Westminster,  London,  and  C.  Macbeth, 

Para    Mills,    Aston    (^ross,    Birminpham. 
Machine    for    covering    tire    cores    with    cord    fabric,     etc.       A^ 

Wolber.    76    rue    des    Arts,    Levallois-Perret,    Seine,    France. 

(Not   yet    accepted.) 
Rubber-forcing    machine.      J.    W.    Gomevsall,    16    Maple    avenue, 

C  horlton-cvni-IIardv.    Manchester. 
Device   for  applying  pressure  to  tires,   etc.,   during   vulcanization. 

T.  Sloper,  Southpate,  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 
Apparatus    for   expressing    air,    gas   and    water    from    freshly    co- 
agulated raw  rubber  by  perforating.     S.  C.  Davidson,  Sirocco 

Engineering  Works.   Belfast. 
Mold   for  hollow   rubber    goods.     F.   T.    Roberts,   1105   Lakeview 

Road.  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
Apparatus    for    making    tires    of    concenlrieally    wound    layers    of 

rubber.      H.    C.    Hicgin,   74    Knightsbridge,    London. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF   ISSUE 
(June    1,    1920.)      M.ithinery    for    making    seamless   hollow    rubber 

goods.      Hans   (ilaser,    Moritzberg    near    Hildesheim. 
(April    10.    1920.)      Vulcanizntinn    process.      Mitteldeutsche    Gum- 

miwarenfabrik  Louis  Peter  A.-G.,   Frankforton-the-Main. 
(October    1,    1920.)     Vulcanizing    appar.-itus    with    prass    springs. 

Karl    Ilenkel.    Siepen   i.   W. 


N' 


PROCESS    PATENTS 

THE  UNITED   STATES 

1,363.229  Forming  composite  mixture  of  bituminous  material,  vul- 
canized rubber,  and  water  by  heating,  mixing  with  rubber, 
and  vulcanizing.  J.  C.  Burdette,  assignor  to  Dryden  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    DOMINION   OF   CANADA 

206,534      Preparing    inner    tulics    for    viiKani/ation.      The    Fisk  ^ubberCo., 


assignee  of   M.   A.   Maniuettc 
U.  S.  A. 


-both   of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


RUBBER   FAUCET  ACCESSORY 

AVERY    ISEKUL   and   quick-selling  household   specialty   with   a 
strong    appeal    to    the    housewife    is 
the     "Perfection"    anti-splasher    and 
dish  protector. 

It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  rubber.  One 
is  a  gray  rubber  gasket  which  fits  directly 
oil  the  w.iter  faucet.  The  other  is  of  extra 
quality  white  rubber,  large  enough  to  go 
over  the  gray  ring  and  having  a  shoulder 
extension  at  the  bottom  forming  a  bumper 
which  prevents  breakage  when  glass  or 
china  is  accidentally  knocked  against  it.  Two 
pieces  of  fine-meshed  wire  fabric  are  in- 
serted over  the  opening  between  the  two 
pieces  of  nibber  and  not  only  prevent  water 
from  splashing  as  it  flows  from  the  faucet,  but  serve  to  filter  and 
purify  it  as  it  flows  through  them,— M.  J.  Geraty,  180  North 
Dearborn  street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


"I'EBi  ection"  Ami 

SPLASHER     AND     DiSH 

Protector 


American  Bottle 
Stopper 


A  HOLLOW  EXPANSIBLE  BOTTLE  STOPPER 

A  distinctly  American  rubber  product  which 
has  been  well  received  in  foreign  countries 
also,  is  the  American  bottle  stopper,  which 
effects  an  instantaneous  seal  in  bottles  having 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  a  function  not  shared 
by  any  other  stopper.  A  push  pin  of  nickel 
is  located  centrally  in  the  red  rubber  stopper 
so  that  when  the  stopper  is  inserted  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  the  pressure  on  the  pin 
elongates  the  rubber.  When  this  pressure  is 
released  the  rubber  expands,  closing  the  bot- 
tle tightly.  Pressing  down  on  the  pin  reverses 
the  action  and  permits  the  stopper  to  be 
withdrawn  without  effort.  When  in  use  the 
stopper  hermetically  seals  the  bottle  and  it  is 
therefore  especially  adapted  for  containers  of 
charged  liquids  and  remedies  composed  of 
evaporative  ingredients. — G.  A.  Kimber,  2041- 
2043  North  Cicero  avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


■A 


RUBBER    IN    THE   MAILING   MACHINE 

Mailing  machines  are  considered  a  necessity  in  many  large 
offices  and  their  practicability  is  universally  recognized.  The 
"Standard"  envelope  sealer  has  many  new  features  not  found  on 
other    machines.     Among    the    rublier    parts    is   the    indestructible 

moistening  roller  which 
is  partly  submerged  in 
water  as  long  as  the  au- 
tomatic filler-bottle  con- 
tains water.  This  filler- 
bottle  has  a  rubber  valve 
to  regulate  the  amount 
of  water  supplied  to  the 
roller.  The  letters  are 
fed  singly  from  the  feed 
hopper  by  means  of  a 
ruliber  stripper  onto  the 
rubber  belt  which  carries 
them  imder  the  moistening  roller,  and  thence  to  the  sealing  hop- 
per. This  rubber  feed  belt  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  is  made 
from  the  best  rubber  and  its  wide  feeding  surface  insures  long 
life  and   positive  action.     It   is   instantly  removable  without  dis- 


"STAMiuiUk"  E»\T5topp  Sealed.  Model  TI 


Uirbing  a  single  screw.  The  "Standard"  envelope  sealer  is  made 
in  different  models  with  both  hand  and  motor  drive. — Standard 
Envelope  Sealer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER  PROTECTED  BY  RUBBER 

.-V  novel  protective  use  of  rubber  is  made  in  the  "Kantbreak" 
knife  sharpener,  a  household  utensil  made  of  a  special  mixture  of 
t'uruiidum  and  alundum.  It  is  reinforced  by  a  steel  rod  running 
through  the  entire  length,  with  a  rubber  tip  at  both  ends  and 
nilpher    mounting    around    the    handle    where    it    might    come    in 
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"Kantbreak"  Knife  Sharpener 

contact  with  a  hard  surface  if  accidentally  dropped.  The  "Kant- 
break" knife  sharpener  puts  a  butcher's  edge  on  a  kitchen  knife 
in  a  few  strokes. — Pike  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pike,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


A    SIX-SIDED   RUBBER   PENCIL    TIP 

Owing  to  the  easy  adjustibility  of  the  rubber  tip 
upon  the  pencil,  it  has  become  an  article  of  general 
popularity  within  recent  times.  A  six-sided  soft 
rubber  eraser  called  the  "Ruby"  pencil  tip  has  re- 
cently been  put  upon  the  market  by  a  well-known 
manufacturer  of  drawing  pencils,  etc.  It  is  made 
of  the  finest  quality  compound  and  manufactured 
to  last,  so  that  hardening  with  age  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  sharp  sides  enable  the  user  to 
erase  thin  lines  without  marring  the  rest  of  the 
text,  and  the  flat  sides  erase  large  areas  without  smudging,  thus 
lending  a  double  practicability  to  the  article. — Eberhard  Faber 
Co.,  37  Greenpoint  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

A  SHOWER  BATH  WITHOUT  WETTING  THE  HAIR 

.\  shower-bathing  apparatus  now  being  sold  permits  a  satis- 
factory shower  bath  to  be  taken  without  wetting  the  hair.  It  is 
called  the  "Simplex"  and  is  portable  and  designed  as  an  attach- 
ment to  the  double  faucet  of 
the  ordinary  bath  tub.  A 
shield  of  red  rubber  formed  to 
fit  around  the  neck  and  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  bather 
has  perforated  rubber  tubing 
around  the  entire  outer  edge. 
This  tubing  below  the  shield 
in  front  is  unperforated  and 
the  two  ends  pass  through  a 
perforated  slide  of  sponge 
rubber  by  which  the  device  is 
adjusted  on  the  person.  Be- 
low this  slide  the  two  ends 
of  the  tubing  join  in  one  and 
at  the  juncture  point  is 
placed  a  rubber  valve  which 
can  be  manipulated  by  the 
wearer  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  without  bending  down  to 
the  faucet,  .^t  the  end  of  the  single  tube,  which  is  about  five 
feet  long,  is  a  "Fitsal"  connector  for  the  bath-tub  double  faucet. 
This  connector  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  October  1,  1918, 
and  has  a  chain  attachment  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  off 
the  faucet  by  water  pressure. 


"SiMpLE.x"    Showeh-Bath    Sprav 
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The  "Simplex"  shower-bath  spray  device  is  made  in  medium 
and  large  sizes,  of  a  good  (|uality  of  soft,  velvety  red  riiliher,  no 
metal  touching  tlie  body.  It  is  covered  by  United  States  patent 
Xo,  1,318,172,  to  Henry  W.  Patrick,  Mansfield,  Ohio.— The  Sim- 
plex Shower  Bath  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Stanley-Matccr  Co.,  Inc., 
,^50  Broadway,  \ew  York  City  representative. 

THE    "MARQUETTE"    TIRE    TOOL 

.\iiother  cuiivenicnce  to  the  nicturisl  is  tile  Mar(|uette  tire- 
tool,  a  handy 
manipulator 
w  i  t  Ii  a  grip 
"like  a  giant's 
hand."  It  is  said 
to  lie  to  a  tire 
what  a  screw- 
driver js  to  a 
T,.F   0,ncK.\cn,.N    M.^Kei-.T ,  k    I  ,R.    I SCrcw  -  not     an 

accessory,  but  a  necessity.  The  clever  construction  of  this  sini|)U 
tool  utilizes  leverage  so  that  it  takes  tires  off  and  rolls  them  on 
rapidly.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  maker  never  to  injure  tires.— 
Tin-   Nfarquettc   Manufacturing  Co..   Inc..   St.   Paul.    .Minnesota. 

AN    ELECTRICAL   PNEUMONIA  JACKET 
Modern    treatment    of    pneumonia    and    Iuuh    con.yestions    pre- 
>cribes  the  use  of  the  penunionia  jacket,     .^n  improved   form  is 

the     "Vit-O-Net"     pncu-     

monia  jacket,  which  is 
an  evolution  of  this 
treatment  that,  the  maker 
claims,  has  won  the  ap- 
proval and  endorsement 
nf  physicians  who  have 
used  it.  It  is  lined  with 
rubberized  cloth  and  is 
placed  next  to  the  body 
of  the  patient.  It  con- 
tains over  200  feet  of  a 
specially  constructed, 
non-corrosive  wire  and 
it  utilizes  connection 
with  an  ordinary  electric 
light  socket  to  attain  a 
warmth  of  from  110  to 
130     degrees,     according  -i'lT-O-XcT"   Pm:umoxi\   jAncET 

to  conditions.  The  warmth  is  uniform  around  the  entire  thorax 
and  is  believed  to  dissolve  and  liquefy  the  congestive  secretions 
in  the  lungs  and  to  help  to  neutralize  the  waste,  thus  aiding 
nature  to  add  to  the  patient's  reserve  strength. — The  Vitnnet 
Corporation,  23  Flatbush  avcmn-.  Ilronklyii,  Xew  ^'ork. 

BILLIARD    CUE    WITH    VULCANITE    BUTT 

Hard  rubber  rinds  an  acceptaljle  use  in  the  billiard  cue  made 
witii  highly  polished  black  or  mottled  vulcanite  butt  and  a  maiile 
shaft.     The   cue   is   fitted   with   an    i\ory   tip   and  an   ivnry   joint 


SD 


TnixTEn    Tlii.T.r.vRn   (  tk    wiiii    \'ri<-\\!ir    III  ti 

effects  connection  between  shaft  and  butt.  .A  special  feature  of 
the  vulcanite  butt  is  that  it  is  not  affected  by  moisture  from  the 
bands,  as  it  does  not  stain  or  discolor.  It  cannot  warp  or  crack 
in  use,  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts 
a  delicate  balance  can  be  more  easily  attained  by  using  a  cue 
with  a  vulcanite  butt. — The  Hrunswick-Balke-Collendor  Co..  623- 
'3.^    .^nuth    Wabash   avenue.   Cliicago,    Illinois. 


A  PUNCTURELESS  CUiHION   TIRE  FILLER 

.\  relief  from  tire  troubles  is  of  interest  to  every  motorist,  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  tlic  use  of  ".Mastic''  tire  cushions,  the 
maker  asserts.     These  punctureless  tire  cushions  are  made  of  a 

resilient  composition 
molded  in  various  sizes 
to  lill  the  tire  completely 
and  eliminate  air  and 
inner  tubes.  The  maker 
also  claims  the  ".Mastic" 
tire  cushion  is  not  al- 
lected  by  heat  or  cold, 
rides  like  air.  will  stand  up  rnuiid  a>  long  as  properly  confined 
in  the  tire  and  is  transferable  Imin  nm  tiro  to  another  as  the 
tires  wear  ont. — .XUistic  Tire  Cusliiim  Co..  1419-1421  Locust 
.>treet,  !^t.   Louis.   Missnuri. 


'.\i  \STic"   Ttrf.   CesiiiON 
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PROTECTS    THE    EAR    DRUM 

A  protective  device  of  soft  rubbii  in  Ik  plaied  i 
when  bathing  is  called  the  "Gem"  ear  ilruin  protector 
vention  is  scientifically  made  to  keeii 
out  water  and  other  foreign  substances 
and  obviate  pressure  while  not  inter- 
fering with  the  function  of  heariii.14. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  can  be  worn 
with  perfect  comfort,  are  easily  insert- 
ed and  removed,  and  will  not  fall  out 
iiwing  to  the  soft  rubber  disks  cling- 
ing to  the  ear  cavity.  Tlie.v  prevent 
injury  to  the  ear  drums  from  high 
diving  and  are  much  preferable  to  cot- 
t<ni  i)laccd  in  tlic  ears  for  luotectioii. — 
United  States  patent  Xo.  1. 355.276,  F. 
.\.  Schultz :  Deodoral  Co..  distribulei'. 
I  lasbrouck    Heighls,    Xew    Jersey. 


~r  '■U-HICN  VEHICLE  .'^  EAT<- 

'  A  spring  speciall\-  suited  f(n'  use  on 
automobiles,  motorcycles,  motor  trucks. 
bi(•\cle^,  etc.,  has  been  patented  under 
the  name  of  the  Seibel  air  spring.     It  is 

claimed  to  eliminate  nearly  all  the  sliocks  tran>mitted  by  all-metal 
springs  and  to  greatly  eidiance  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  any 
vehicle  on  which  it  is  used.  Tin-  shock  absorbing  principle  utilized 
in   imeum.itic    tires   is   here   adapted   to   cushion    vehicle   scats. 

The  Seibel  air  spring  consists  of  a  metallic  casing  mounted  on 
.1    single   curved    metal   arm   above   a   dome-shaped   air   adjuster. 


M*    tC.\R    PucM 
I'UOTKCTOR 


.\rri 'CATinv  of   SEinEf.   .Vir    Sprixcs 

.\  flexible  casing  with  inner  tube  and  check  valve  depends  from 
the  inetallic  casing,  enclosing  an  air  chamber  which  cushions  the 
seat  and  absorbs  all  shocks  by  pressing  against  the  air  adjuster. 
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The  illustration  shows  the  air  springs  in  use  on  a  motorcycle 
with  side  car,  and  their  position  beneath  the  scats  is  clearly 
seen.  A  motorcycle  so  equipped  is  no  longer  subject  to  ob- 
jectionable and  uiihealthful  vibrations,  shocks  and  jolts.  The 
elasticity  desired  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator. — 
Seibel  Air  Spring  Co.,  785  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
ifornia. 


come  through  the  leatherboard,  appear  small  round  rubber 
spots.  These  are  rubber  dowels  that  project  from  the  rubber 
part  of  the  heel,  extending  upward  through  round  holes  in  tlic 
leatherboard.  Also,  around  the  central  suction  cup  of  the  heel, 
which  is  V4-'nch  deep,  rise  rubber  walls  as  a  suitable  protector 
inside  the  leatherboard.  Inside  the  vacuum  cup  is  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  heel,  and  the  notice,  "Patent  pending." — Leon 
Conant,  7  \\  atcr  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


THE   "JON-CON"  TIRE  PROTECTOR 

.\  new  tire  protector  combines  the  merits  of  being  easily  applied 
or  removed,  does  not  heat  in  service  and  successfully  reinforces 

the  tire  carcass.  The 
protector  is  made  in  one 
continuous  molded  piece 
of  firm  and  elastic  rub- 
ber with  a  central  rein- 
forcing ply  of  frictioned 
duck  to  render  it  proof 
against  blow-outs  in  c:isc 
of  ininor  casing  cuts. 
The  protector  is  par- 
ticularly effective  against  piercing  by  nails.  These  naturally  pass 
through  the  tire  tread;  meeting  the  yielding  protector  they  do  not 
pass  through,  but  are  bent  harmlessly  parallel  to  the  road  surface 
by  the  travel  of  the  wheel. — The  Jon-Con  Tire  Protector  Co.,  2124 
North   l.Sth  street,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 


"Jon-Con"   Tire   Protector 
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AN    INFXATABLE   AUTOMOBILE   BACK   CUSHION 

Among  the  instruments  of  comfort  for  motorists  is  an  auto- 
mobile back  air  cushion 
that,  according  to  the 
claims  of  the  maker, 
"makes  the  Ford  ride  like 
a  Packard."  Its  use  les- 
sens fatigue  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  feel  vibra- 
tion, jar  or  jolt  in  the 
shoulders  or  small  of  the 
back.  The  c  u  s  h  io  n  is 
shaped  to  fit  at  the  back 
of  either  front  or  rear 
seats,  and  has  a  pneu- 
matic cushion  inside.  The 
outer  covering  is  of  imitation  le.ither,  corduroy,  or  any  material 
desired,  to  harmonize  with  the  upholstery  of  the  car. — Metropoli- 
tan Air  Goods  Co.,  Athol,  Massachusetts. 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHERBOARD  HEEL 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  attach- 
ing the  ordinary  rubber  half-heel,  a  Massachusetts  man  has 
invented  a  heel  made  of  rubber  and  leather  board,  for  which  he 
claims  distinct  advantages. 

The  upper  part  of  the  heel  is  of  layers  of  leatherboard  and  the 
lower  part  of  rubber.  These  are  molded  together,  forming  a  posi- 
tive union  between  tlie  l)ase  and 
tread,  as  well  as  effectually  water- 
proofing the  leatherlioard.  The 
edges  of  the  leatherboard  are  then 
painted  the  same  color  as  the 
rubber. 

On  the  tread  face  of  the  heel  is 
the  trade  mark,  "American  Main 
Spring,"  and  the  representation  of 
a  frog,  together  with  small  depres- 
sions for  the  insertion  of  the  nails 
to  fasten  the  heel  to  the  shoe.  No 
washers  are  used  in  this  heel, 
but    on    the    opposite    face,    alter- 


nvLi."    Knee    Hrips 


"JoJJN    Bull"    Cushion 


The  Conant   Heei. 


nating   with    the    places   around    the   edge   where   the   nails    will 


RUBBER  AIDS  WHEN   AWHEEL 

Of  British  manufacture  are  "John  Bull"  knee  grips  and  cushion 
grips  for  use  of  motor-cyclists.  The  knee  grips  are  made  with  an 
outer  sliell  of  rubber  of  special  design,  enclosing  air,  held  in  shape 

by  a  flat  plate  in- 
serted in  the  back. 
A  circular  projec- 
tion of  rubber  in- 
side the  shell  pre- 
vents collapse  un- 
der pressure  from 
the  knees.  The 
knee  grip  is  in  re- 
ality a  pneumatic 
cap  for  the  knees,  a  single  stout  strap  securing  both  grips  to  the 
tank. 

"John  Bull"  liand  grips  are  made  of  resilient  rubber  with- 
molded  air  chambers,  in 
sizes  for  %-inch  and  one- 
inch  bars,  with  open  ends 
for  inverted  levers  and 
closed  ends  for  outside  lev- 
ers. These  are  said  to  give 
relief  from  aching  shoulders,  wrists,  or  hands  due  to  excessive 
vibration.  Both  the  knee  grips  and  the  hand  grips  are  made  by 
the  same  manufacturer.- — The  Leicester  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Post 
Office  Place,  Leicester,  England. 

THE    MORAND    CUSHION    WHEEL 

The  cushinn  wheel  for  motor  trucks  is  apparently  under  con- 
tinuous development.  An  improved  form  of  one  previously  noted 
is  the  latest  jMorand  cushion  wheel  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These   w^heels   are   built    to   standard    S.    A.   E.   specifications    for 

both  single  and 
dual  pressed-on 
type  solid  tires  only 
and  are  claimed  to- 
be  equally  service- 
able for  light  ur 
heavy  duty  trucks. 
The  inner  molded' 
rubber  cushion  is- 
shown,  containing 
rectangular  cavities 
which  afford  space 
for  the  rubber  to- 
be  displaced  luider 
compression.  The 
cushion,  with  a 
rubber  gasket  on 
each  side,  is  bolted 
between  steel  chan- 
nel rims  and  inter- 
posed between  the 
felloe  of  the  wood 
wheel  and  the  solid  tire  base.  It  can  neither  creep  nor  climb. 
The  wheel  travels  without  side  swaying,  which  permits  greater 
speed  with  perfect  safety  to  the  truck  and  its  load.— Morand 
Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  800-902  South  May  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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HOLIDAY     GREETINGS,    CALENDARS,     SOUVENIRS 


A  CAIN  the  holiday  season  lias  brought  to  T)iE  India  Kubbek 
*'  World  the  greetings  and  kind  wishes  of  the  rubber  and  allied 
industries.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  these 
courtesies  and  to  assure  our  friends  of  our  cordial  and  continued 
interest  in  thcni  and  their  varied  activities. 

CARDS 

W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co.,  inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  rubber  products,  sends  to  the  trade,  on  a  card  bear- 
ing its  well-known  red  and  green  trade  mark,  the  season's  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  for  1921. 

The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  California,  has 
sent  out  a  holiday  card  bearing  the  picture  of  a  very  young  Indian 
chief  and  greetings  from  "Little  Heap"  and  his  people. 

The  Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  sends  a 
holly-decked  card  wishing  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year  to  all  its  friends. 

The  Oak  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  has  sent  to  the  valued 
members  of  its  large  circle  of  business  friends  a  card  bearing 
wishes  for  success  in  the  New  Year. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada, 
has  sent  a  cheerful  card  bearing  the  representation  in  gold  of 
one  of  its  tires  with  a  sprig  of  holly  in  the  center,  and  the 
pleasant  and  appropriate  greeting,  "May  You  Travel  on  the 
Circle  of  Prosperity  During  1921." 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  distributed 
an  art  hanger  on  which  a  very  attractive  girl,  the  product  of 
Haskell  Coffin's  gifted  brush,  invites  the  beholder  to  ride  with 
her  on  Mason  tires. 

Charles  E.  Wood,  287  Broadway,  New  York  City,  crude  rub- 
ber broker,  is  a  business  man  who  realizes  that  his  biggest  asset 
is  the  good  will  of  his  customers  and  business  acquaintances,  and 
who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  them  so.  A  handsome  engraved  card 
announces  this  pleasant  fact,  together  with  other  friendly  state- 
ments. 

A  strikingly  colored  poster  representation  of  "Christmas  on 
the  Portage  Path,"  showing  a  solitary  woodsman  and  two  Indians 
at  a  twilight  camp  in  the  forest,  decorates  the  folder  which  car- 
ries the  holiday  wishes  of  the  Portage  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Conshchocken,  Pennsylvania,  sends  a 
tastefully  engraved  greeting  card  surmounted  by  a  traditional 
Christmas  scene  of  the  Wise  Men  following  the  Star. 

A  holly-decked,  gold-bordered  folder  with  the  cover  showing 
a  representation  of  a  •  snow-covered,  brightly  lighted  factory 
under  a  .star-filled  sky,  bears  best  holiday  wishes  to  the  trade 
from  The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Towson  Heights, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  maker  of  special  machinery. 

Compliments  of  the  season  are  fittingly  conveyed  by  an  en- 
graved card  from  The  J.  H.  Day  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  machinery,  wishing  to  all  its  friends  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a   Happy   New  Year,  1920-1921. 

CALENDARS 

A  set  of  useful  calendar  blotters,  one  for  each  month,  bearing 
an  appropriate  verse  from  some  famous  poem  and  decorated 
with  a  colored  reproduction  of  a  painting  illustrating  the  poeti- 
cal selection,  is  a  holiday  remembrance  of  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  rubber  reclaimer. 

A  painting  by  Zula  Kenyon,  "The  Land  of  Laughing  Water," 
showing  an  idyllic  scene  in  the  days  when  Indians  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  adorns  the  panel  calendar  issued  by  The 
Oak  Rubber  Co.,   Ravenna,  Ohio,   manufacturer  of  toy  balloons. 

A  very  colorful  painting  by  Emilio  Vasarri,  "In  the  Days  of 
the  Caesars,"  is  reproduced  on  the  wall  calendar  presented  by 
Elmer  E.  Bast,  Chicago,  llh'nois.  manager  of  The  Acme  Belting 
Co.  and  of  the  United  &   Globe  Rubber  Co.     It   shows  a  group 


of  Roman  ladies  amusing  themselves  at  games  in  the  peristyle 
of  a  nobleman's  palace. 

A  panel  calendar  with  the  picture  of  an  extremely  pretty  girl 
is  the  gift  of  L.  J.  Mutty  Co.,  175  Congress  street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, maker  of  automobile  top  fabrics.  It  does  not  need  the. 
caption  to  tell  that  this  young  person  is  "Sweet  Sixteen." 

The  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Trafford  Park,  Manchester,. 
England,  sends  its  greetings  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  in. 
the  form  of  a  wall  calendar,  on  which  the  months  of  the  year 
surround  a  pad  of  large  clearly  numbered  leaves  with  the  date 
of  cacli  consecutive  day,  intended  to  be  detached  daily.  The 
calendar  is  decorated  with  a  charmingly  soft-colored  reproduction; 
of  a  painting  by  F.  Gresley  of  historic  "Haddon  Hall"  and  its- 
picturcscjue  surroundings. 

A  handy  desk  memorandum  calendar  refill  is  the  thoughtful 
remembrance  of  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey,  reclaimer  of  rubber. 

Lavellc  Rubber  Co.,  413-421  N.  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  has  issued  a  very 
practical  wall  calendar  with  large  figures,  each  leaf  displaying  the 
current  month  centered,  with  the  past  and  next  following  months 
at  top  and  bottom,  respectively. 

A  painting  of  the  Indian  maiden  Minnehaha,  seated  by  a  moon- 
lit forest  stream,  is  shown  on  the  large-size  calendar  issued  by 
the  Pioneer  Asphalt  Co.,  Laurenceville,  Illinois,  maker  of  mineral 
rubber.  The  background  of  the  calendar  represents  an  Indian 
blanket  with  gay-colore<l,  characteristic  designs  breaking  the 
soft  gray  of  the  fabric. 

A  clear-type,  large  size  wall  calendar  with  leaves  for  every 
month  and  all  holidays  printed  in  red,  is  sent  by  The  Schilling 
Press,  137-139  East  25th  street.  New  York  City,  "printers  of 
quality." 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  brought 
out  a  striking  large  three-color  calendar,  each  leaf  showing  a 
photograph  of  some  different  phase  of  the  application  of  electri- 
cal energy  to  modern  industry.  The  surrounding  decorations  are 
in  poster  effect  and  show  sources  of  electricity,  electrical  ma- 
chinery in  process  of  manufacture,  electrical  apparatus  in  the 
home,  in  the  office  and  on  land  and  sea. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber  importer, 
has  thoughtfully  sent  a  refill  for  the  convenient  leather  desk 
calendar  with  which  that  firm  presented  the  trade  last  year. 

From  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  60  Federal  street,  Bostow 
Massachusetts,  comes  a  large  calendar  printed  in  sepia  ink  oi* 
ivory  paper,  illustrated  by  photographs  of  twelve  model  factories- 
constructed  by  this  engineering  firm  for  various  companies, 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  rubber  goods, 
manufacturers. 

The  1921  addition  to  the  series  of  calendars  which  the  Mona- 
tiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  has 
issued  for  the  last  several  years,  bears  the  portrait  of  Chief 
Wanipatuck.  The  calendar  is  large  size,  printed  in  brown  ink 
on  sepia  paper,  and  the  stern  profile  of  the  Indian  chief  in  war 
bonnet  strikes  a  distinctly  decorative  note. 

A  combination  of  calendar  and  catalog  is  the  souvenir  of  F.  E. 
Myers  &  Brother,  Ashland.  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  pumps  and 
special  machinery.  A  large  wall  panel,  topped  witii  a  colored 
picture,  bears  a  calendar  pad  surrounded  by  pictures  of  various 
pumps,  each  numbered  in  red  with  its  style  number  for  ready 
reference. 

A  handsome  pf)lishc<l  brass  easel  desk  calendar  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Allen  Tire  &•  Rubber  Co.,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  return  post  card  entitling  the  signer  to  a  1922  refill  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  pad  is  small,  but  clearly  numbered,  witli 
holidays  in  shaded  type,  and  shows  the  moon's  phases. 

The  J.  H.  Stedman  Co.,  scrap  rubber  merchants.  South  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  has  sent  out  a  calendar  bearing  the  fifteenth 
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of  a  scries  of  old  New  England  scenes.  The  subject  on  the  1921 
calendar  is  the  old  Town  Mill,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  which 
is  the  principal  objective  of  the  many  tourists  to  that  island. 

The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
ha.s  issued  a  substantial  larKo-.size  wall  calendar,  with  daily  slips, 
showing  a  rocky  headland  .surmounted  by  a  medieval  castle 
silhouetted  against  the  evening  sky. 

SOt;T£NIRS 

The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middlcport,  New  York,  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  sulphur,  has  presented  its  friends  with  a  very 
convenient  miniature  pocket  almanac  and  notebook,  bound  in  red 
morocco,  containing  the  holidays  and  holy  days  of  the  year,  the 
moon's  phases  and  various  a.stronomical  data,  with  oiled  leaves 
for  carrying  stamps  and  blank  leaves  tor  inscribing  the  few  facts 
one  wishes  to  carry  with  bin)  at  all  times. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  maker  of  special 
rubber  machinery,  sends  "a  friendly  little  book  of  empty  leaves" 
— a  diary  tor  1921 — which  contain?  besides  the  blank  leaves  some 
matter  of  interest  to  (he  trade  ,hikI  maps  and  tables  worth  frc- 
i|uent  reference. 

H.  Muehlstein  &  Co.,  Third  avenue  and  Harlem  River,  New 
York  City,  dealer  in  scrap  rubber,  sends  a  leather-bound  loose- 
leaf  notebook,  of  vest  pocket  size,  stairiped  with  the  recipient's 
name  in  gold  lettering. 

An  attractive  and  useful  sole-leather  wallet,  fastening  with 
two  snaps,  is  the  Christmas  souvenir  lo  friends  in  the  trade  of 
the  Somerset  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

E.  W.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  rubber  reclaimers,  49  Federal  street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  distributed  a  handsome  and  useful  Christ- 
mas remembrance  to  the  trade  in  the  form  of  a  gold-filled  autn 
matir  pencil. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK   TABLE 

'■VFAKBOOK  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES,  EIJITIU.N 
1920."  Compiled  by  tlie  .Sub-Department  of  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  at  Buitenzorg,  Java. 
.Mbrecht  &  Co.,  Weltevreden.     Cloth.  276   -f  60  pages.  7  x  10.>i   inches. 

'T'hE  NeTHERI..\NDS   E.^ST  InBIES   ^'eARBOOK   differs  COXSIHERAtil.'i' 

•^  from  the  year-books  published  m  other  countries,  which  often 
contain  chiefly  statistical  material.  The  main  object  of  the  edition 
of  1920  is  to  give  the  world  public  a  general  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  I^utch  East  Indian  colony  and  of  the 
results  achieved  by  Holland  as  a  colonial  power.  Consecjuently 
iTiucb  that  wa>  included  in  the  first  edition,  published  in  1916, 
has  1  e-.'i  i.n-ited:  Snli'ects  L,eiKTail.\  cimsitkred  include:  I.ocation, 
and  Topography;  Government;  Health  Regulations;  .Agriculture, 
including  Forestry,  which  covers  rubber  planting;  Commerce, 
etc.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  treat  various  .sub- 
jects more  in  detail  in  succeeding  year-books,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  lime  a  set  of  year-books  will  contain  a  inore  coinplete 
representation  of  several  important  branches  of  service.  The  edi- 
tion is  published  in  Dutch  and  English.  It  is  an  imposing  vohime, 
beautifully  illusfrated  witli  two-color  half-tones  from  photographs 
taken  in  the  islands  .-lud  c^intains  many  useful  maps  and  graphs. 


\El)KRI.AXnSCI[-INDI.SCII  RCBBF.R.T.\AI<nOEK  (NETHE1<I..\NDS 
F-ast^  Indies  India  Rubber  Year-Book).  l'"ourth  edition.  Compiled  by 
K.  (inc-lst.  Nedcrlandsch-Indisch  Rubbertijdschrift.  Batavia,  Java.  Card 
boarti.   244   papres. 

Owing  to  the  increased  expense  of  printing,  paper,  etc.,  this 
little  book  has  been  somewhat  modified  and  appears  in  stiff  board 
covers,  instead  of  the  green  cloth  binding  used  in  the  three 
former  editions. 

.As  before,  the  contents  cover  tlie  doings  of  tlie  past  year  (in 
this  case  1919),  as  far  as  concerns  rubber  associations  and  dc- 
partmsnts  of  agriculture,  both  without  and  within  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East.  There  are  reports  of  the  activities  of 
experiment  stations  throughout  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  valu- 


able statistics  of  the  number  and  extent  of  estates,  experts  trom 
the  various  Java  and  Sumatra  districts,  trade  and  planting  notes, 
rules  of  the  local  planters'  unions.  Among  the  articles  included 
are:  "Coagulants,"  by  Dr.  O.  dc  Vries ;  "Spots  on  Sheets,"  by 
J.  C.  llartjens,  and  "Spontaneous  Coagulation,"  by  Dr.  O.  de 
Vries  and  VV.  S|)oon.  .\  review  of  rubber  diseases  during  1919, 
lists  of  dellnitions  and  conversion  tables  of  weights,  measures, 
prices  are  also  inchidcil 

\O.MlNATlE\  E  STAlISiIEK  HER  RLBIiEKONDEKN'EMINOEN  IN 
Ned.  Indie  (Statistics  of  Kiibbcr  Estates  in  Netherland  Indies)  1921). 
Compiled  by  K.  Coclsl  Het  Ntd.Ind  Rubbertijdschrifl,  Batavia, 
Java.     Stiff  board  covers,  67  pages. 

Similar  statistics  had  been  published  by  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  Association  for  the  rubber  trade,  but  after  having  pub- 
lished data  for  1917.  the  association  stopped  this  work.  Now 
the  publishers  of  the  Nederlandsch-lndischtijdschrift  have  taken 
over  the  publication  of  a  similar  little  hook  and  intend  to  publish 
revised  editions  every  year. 

The  appearance  of  the  book  has  been  .greatly  improved  and 
pains  have  been  taken  to  get  as  much  and  as  accurate  information 
as  possible.  .Altogether  576  estates  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  covering  an  area  of  486,149  bouws  (1.754  acres  equals 
one  bouw)  and  having  had  an  estimated  crop  of  71,067,760  kilos 
during  1920,  are  treated.  First  come  the  Javanese  estates  grouped 
in  alphabetical  order  under  the  various  residencies.  The  dis- 
tricts in  Sumatra,  then  Borneo  and  Celeljes  follow.  Next  M  the 
name  of  each  estate  are  the  name  of  the  manager,  address,  total 
area,  area  planted  to  Hevea,  area  planted  to  Ficus.  area  in  bear- 
ing (all  in  bouws),  output  of  1918,  output  of  1919,  estimated 
output  of  1920  (ill  kilos),  dividend  for  1917,  dividend  for  1918, 
capital,  proprietor  and  attorney  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
.As  all  this  data  is  given  for  each  estate  in  one  compact  para- 
graph with  no  special  indication  of  its  meaning  except  a  figure, 
a  loose  card  with  the  explanation  of  these  figures  is  added  with 
each  copy  of  thi'  liook. 


UECO.MMEXDED  I'l  .\.\  dl"  iO^T  .\t(()lNTI  \(  i  CO.NTKOI,  FOR 
tlie  Metnb''''s  01  the  Rubber  Pror-fers'  Division  rf  The  Rubber  Associa- 
lion  of  .\merica.  Inc.  (ooley  X-  Marvin  Co..  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Paper,  6  by  9  inches,  29  pages.     Graphs  and  diagrams. 

.A  very  practical  and  comprehensive  plan  of  cost  accounting 
applicable  to  plants  engaged  in  proofing  of  clotli,  whether  devoted 
wholly  or  partially  to  such  work,  is  graphically  set  forth  in  this 
timely  contrilnition  to  the  literature  of  the  rubber  industry.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  authors  to  correct  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
haphazard  pricing  of  products  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
or  to  ail  over-eagerness  of  many  manufacturers  to  get  business. 
Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  method  presented  will  reveal  many 
important  factors  of  cost  that  lie  between  gross  sales  and  net 
profits.  Particularly  serviceable  is  tlie  formula  showing  in  detail 
the  successive  stages  of  cost  accumulation,  and  the  mode  of  ana- 
lyzing and  recording  each  item  of  expense.  Especially  valuable, 
too.  arc  the  charts  for  ledger  accounts,  plan  of  cost  control,  and 
the   f.-.rm-  of  factorv  order  cost  sheets. 


rRliCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  AXXf.M.  MEEIIXC  OF 
the  .-\iuericnn  Society  for  Testine  Materials.  Yol.  XX.  Part.s  I  and  II. 
19  30  I'uMished  bv  .American  Sdciety  for  Testiuii  Materials.  I'hil.idel. 
piiia.  I'ennsyh  I'.nia.  Pait  T.  84S  payes;  Part  II.  511  pages.  Paper. 
6   l.y   9    iitrhes. 

Part  I  comprises  cotumittce  reports  on  \arious  classifications 
of  materials  followed  by  numerous  tentative  and  revised  speciH- 
cations  on  testing  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals,  cement,  Inne, 
tiypsum  and  clay  products,  and  miscellaneous  materials.  .Among 
tlie  reports  and  siiecilications  of  special  rubber  interest  are  the 
following:  Committee  D-11  on  Rubber  Products;  Committee 
1)-13  on  Textile  Materials  with  appendices  referring  to  factors 
affecting  the  breaking  strength  of  cotton  fabrics  and  the  accuracy 
of  testing  machines  used  for  that  purpose;  tentative  specifications 
for   Insulated   Wire   and   Cable    (30  per   cent    Ilevca   rubber),   and 
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Adhesive  Tape ;  Tentative  Tests  for  Molded  Insiilatini;  Mate- 
rials; Tentative  Methods  for  Testing  Textiles;  Standard  Specih- 
cations  for  258-inch  Cotton  Riil)ber  Lined  Fire  Hose  for  Private 
Department  Use,  2'/<,  3  and  3'j  inch  Double  Jacketed  Cotton 
Rubber-Lined  Fire  Hc.se  lor  Public  Fire  Department  Use. 

Part  11  conipris(fs  technical  papers  relating  to  metals,  cements, 
road  materials,  etc.,  followed  by  articles  on  testing  apparatus  and 
methods  of  tesiin.i;.  The  only  technical  paper  on  rubber  products 
is  that  by  J.  M.  Piierer,  Construction  of  Steam  Hose,  which  was 
publislicd  in  The   Iniha   Kihiikk   W'imLii.  .August.   1920,  page  724. 


NEW   TRADE    PUBLICATIONS 

AKtvisEii  A.N'ii  E.Ni.AKOEU  EUlTio.N  OF  date  slieets,  edited  by  .\.  •■\. 
Somcrville,  for  the  loose-leaf  book  distributed  by  K.  I'. 
Vanderbilt  Co.,  50  East  42nd  street.  New  York,  has  recently  been 
issued.  The  data  includes  34  pages  of  notes  and  tables  on  tech- 
nical matters  relating  to  crude  rubber  compounding,  curing,  cost- 
ing, fabrics,  and  a  variety  of  useful  conversion  tables  of  tempera- 
ture weights  and  measures,  etc.  Additional  sheets  are  devoted  to 
the  comiKJundini;  materials  in  which  the  VanderlMlt  company 
specializes. 

Colonel  S.\.\nKi.  1'.  Colt,  Chair.man  of  the  Lnited  St.vtes 
Rubber  Co.,  in  a  review  of  the  rubber  industry,  predicts  that 
there  will  be  more  tires  consumed  in  1921  than  in  1920,  or  in 
any  previcjus  year  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Could  such 
an  optimistic  statement  conie  from  a  more  reliable  and  con- 
servative source? 

The  Apsle\  Ribber  Co.,  Hunsox,  Massachusetts,  has 
issued  its  new  price-lists  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  including  its 
three  regular  and  Middlesex  brands,  and  of  Apsley  canvas  foot- 
wear. The  lists  are  dated  January  1,  1921,  and  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Like  the  new  lists  of  other  firms  the  re- 
ductions average  10  per  cent  or  more. 

The  R.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio,  on  the  Occasion  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  ba>  issued  a  four-page  folder  bearing  a 
personal  inspirational  message  from  B,  G.  Work,  its  president, 
to  the  friends  and  customers  of  the  company. 

"Wires  and  Cables,"  piblisheu  by  the  Ge.nekal  Fleciric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  groups  in  one  binding  five  bulletins 
dealing  with  wires  and  cables,  one  of  which  relates  to  conductors 
insulated  with  rubber.  Choice  of  cables  for  various  kinds  of 
service  is  considered,  to.gether  with  the  characteristics  and  con- 
struction features  of  each  type  of  product  for  the  various  classes. 
There  are  also  many  tables  of  capacity,  test  volta.gcs.  dimensions 
and  classifications  of  cables. 

The  December  .\i-.\iber  hk  "The  Osborn  Bulletin"  I'iblished 
periodically  by  The  Osborn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Geveland,  Ohio, 
contained  an  optimistic  article  based  on  sound  facts,  entitled 
"How's  business?'  bv  K'.  W.  Wheeler,  sales  manager  nf  the 
brush  division. 

"Free  Air."  a  monthiv  mai;a/i.\e  for  tire  dealers,  published 
by  The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has 
made  its  initial  appearance,  and  creates  a  favorable  impression. 
It  is  a  snappy  little  16-page  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors,  and 
vril]  be  sent  .sratis  to  any  tire  dealer  mailing  his  request  to  the 
publishers. 

"The  Michigan  Tire  Xews,"  Vol.  I,  Xo.  1,  has  been  I'IBLishki) 
by  the  W  ildman  Rubber  Co.,  Ray  City,  Michigan,  to  serve  as  a 
bulletin  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  and  to  acquaint  the 
public  .generally  w  ith  the  possibilities  of  investment  in  the  rubber 
industry.  It  is  a  well-printed  and  illustrated  four-page  bulletin, 
11  bv  16  inches. 


.\  VERV  co.mplete  cat.vloc  h.\s  bke.n  issued  by  a.  Klipstein 
&  Co ,  644-652  Greenwich  street,  -Xcw  Y'ork  City,  importers 
and  exporters  of  chemicals,  colors,  oils,  etc.,  listing  the  various 
commodities  under  class  heads.  For  the  convenience  of  buyers 
the  original  packing  and  approximate  gross  w-eights  of  the  articles 
have  also  been  listed.  Prices  have  been  omitted,  owing  to  their 
extreme  fluctuations.  A  feature  of  the  catalog  is  the  separate 
classification  of  specialties  under  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
used.  L'nder  the  head  of  the  rubber  industry  are  enumerated 
various  accelerators,  acids,  alkalis,  colors,  compounding  ingre- 
dients,   gums,    oils     solvents,    vulcanizing    higredients    and    waxes. 

"Cotton  .\.\n  Cotto.n  Manufacti-rk  '  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
issued  by  The  b'irst  Xational  Bank  of  Boston  to  be  a  companion 
to  the  booklet,  "Wool  and  Wool  Miuiufacture,"  recently  dis- 
tributed by  them.  It  is  a  brief  analysis  for  the  layman  and 
explains  all  the  details  of  the  industry,  but  untechnically  and  in 
an  easily  readable  style.  Beginning  with  the  history,  distribution 
and  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  book  describes  the  selling  methods 
and  grading  of  the  staple,  the  process  of  manufacture,  from  the 
receipt  of  the  raw  cotton  at  the  mills  to  its  delivery  as  finished 
goods,  and  finally  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  industry 
is  discus.sed.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  bank  and  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  sliow- 
ing  distinctly  many  of  the  intricate  processes  of  manufacture. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  First  National 
Rank  of  Boston,   Commercial   .Service   Department. 

"Bank  and  Public  Holidays  Throughout  the  World" 
(1921),  is  the  useful  publication  of  ihc  (jiiaranty  Trust  Co.,  .Xew 
'N'ork  City.  I'rom  its  convenient  and  accurate  tabulations  it  will 
lie  found  that  if  some  indolent  soul  of  cosmopolitan  bent  <Iecided 
to  celebrate  all  the  holidays  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding Sundays,  he  would  allow  himself  the  slender  margin  of 
sixty-odd  working  days  in  which  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter. 
What  will  happen  to  the  w'orkaday  world  when  new  holidays 
commemorating  events  in  the  world  war  are  allotted  and  cele- 
brated is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  However,  the  value  of  a  com- 
pilation of  holidays  is  inestimable  to  firms  doing  international 
business,  especially  if  banks  are  closed  on  these  occasions. 


"SILVERTOWN"  FAN  BELT 

Fan  belts  for  motor  cars  have  become  an  indispensabli 
accessory,  as  motorists  are  attaching  more  and  more  im- 
portance to  this  item  of  equipment.  The  average  owner  i> 
aware  of  the  importance  of  ijrojier  engine  cooling  and  knou  s 
the  danger  of  a  belt  ceasing  to  function  in  a  place  where  it 
could  not  be  readily  repaired. 

Efficient  and  reliable  is  the  "Silvertown"  cord  fan  belt,  made 
of  cotton  cords  impregnated  with  rubber  solution  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rubber  cushion.  This  construction  has  just  the 
proper  "give,"  but  grips  firmly  and  is  said  to  withstand  tlu- 
hardest  drives.  The  "Silvertown"  fan  belt  is  made  in  both 
"V"  and  "flat"  styles  for  use  on  different  types  of  motors. — 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 


"COPPER  QUEEN"   BELTING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  USE 

.\  friction  belt  that  has  a  good  reputation  in  the  industrial 
fields  of  the  world  is  the  "Copper  Queen"  duck  belting  with 
red  friction  surface.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  general  trans- 
mission work  of  a  severe  nature,  such  as  saw  mills,  reduction 
plants,  paper  mills  and  the  like.  The  duck  employed  in  its 
manufacture  possesses  flexibility  combined  with  strength  and 
the  heavy  tenacious  friction  is  compounded  primarily  for 
endurance.  "Copper  Queen"  belting  is  made  in  sizes  2  to 
12-pIy,  from  1  to  60  inches  wide  and  can  be  obtained  in 
special  widths  and  plies  to  suit  extraordinary  requirements. — 
Pioneer    Rubber    Mills.    San    Francisco.    California. 
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The  National  Automobile  Show 


THE  Twenty-first  Annual  National  Automobile  Show, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  held  in  New  York  City,  January  8  to  15, 
1921.  The  exhibits  fully  occupied  four  floors  of  the  Central 
Square  Building,  formerly  known  as  Grand  Central  Palace. 
Eighty-eight  makes  of  cars  were  shown,  while  the  exhibitors  of 
automobile  accessories  numbered  231. 

The  popular  interest  in  the  exhibition  was  evidenced  by  the 
continuous  throngs  that  viewed  the  exhibits  daily.  The  spirit  of 
the  show  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the  leading  national  authori- 
ties in  automobile  matters,  by  whom  the  prediction  is  made  that 
there  will  soon  develop  the  most  gigantic  building  program  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Reasons  for  this  hopeful 
■outlook  are  found  in  the  pressing  need  for  public  works  neglected 
for  three  years  because  of  the  war's  demands,  high  costs  and 
labor  shortage.  With  the  passing  of  these  abnormal  conditions 
the  repair  and  development  of  industrial,  trade  and  transportation 
facilities  will  respond  to  the  urgency  of  national  needs. 

AUTOMOBILE    REGISTRATION 

An  idea  i>i  tlie  influence  of  the  automobile  as  a  factor  in  modern 
■social  and  industrial  development  may  be  had  by  noting  tlie 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  motor  cars  registered  in  the  United 
States.  The  official  report  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  registered 
in  this  country  in  1919  was  7,604,016  and  9,295,252  in  1920.  an 
increase  of  22.2  per  cent.  To  maintain  the  present  number  of  cars 
in  service  will  require  a  normal  replacement  of  a  million  per 
year,  each  car  being  conservatively  valued  at  $1,000,  and,  in 
addition,  the  unknown,  but  doubtless  large,  increase  in  registra- 
tion, possibly  22  per  cent  as  of  last  year.  In  that  event  2,000,000 
more  cars  will  be  required,  a  total  of  3,000.000  new  cars  for  1921. 
These  items  of  car  building  will  require  12,000,000  tires  for  initial 
equipment.  Spare  tires  and  replacement  of  worn  tires  for  cars 
already  in  use  will  bring  the  total  estimated  demand  for  tires  in 
1921  to  approximately  35,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  show  it  was  noted  that  designers  and 
makers  of  cars  have  endeavored  with  marked  success  to  simplify 
the  motors  and  lubricating  systems,  strengthen  the  chassis  and 
perfect  the  driving  control.  These  features  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  increasing  class  of  owner-drivers,  by  adding  the  elements  of 
dependability,  durability,  ease  of  operation  and  reduction  of  cost 
of  upkeep. 

RUBBER    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    PASSENGER    CAR    ACCESSORIES 

The  accessory  exhibits  occupied  all  of  the  fourth  floor  space 
and  a  small  proportion  of  that  of  the  third  floor.  Something  for 
every  motoring  need  would  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the 
great  variety  of  accessories  shown.  Those  in  which  rubber 
formed  an  essential  feature  included  the  product  of  the  following 
tnanufacturers. 

Auto  Pedal  Pad  Co.,  Inc.,  318  West  52nd  street.  New  York 
City.  Rives'  "Neverslip"  auto  pedal  pads  molded  in  designs  for 
■every  car,     Also  Rives'  adjustable  accelerator  pad  and  heel  rest. 

Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve  Corporation,  1753  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  "Lox-on"  air  chuck.  "Whistler"  tire  pressure 
indicator. 

Breeze  Metal  Hose  &  Mfg.  Co.,  248  South  street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.     Flexible  metallic  hose. 

Coffield  Tire  Protector  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  High  grade 
molded  endless  protector  of  rubber  for  insertion  between  tube 
and  casing. 

Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelpliia.  Pennsylvania,  Demonstra- 
tion of  "Magic  Rubber  Mend"  for  re|)air  of  cuts  and  punctures  in 
tubes  and  soft  rubber  articles  generally. 


Eicix  Rubber  .\ce  Co,,  Elgin,  Illinois,  "Rubber  Ace"  inner 
tires  consisting  of  two  annular  interlocking  sponge  rubber  mwii- 
bers  molded  to  fit  and  completely  fill  a  tire  casing  for  which  very 
specific  claitns  of  practical  utility  are  made. 

Jon-Con  Tire  Protector  Co.,  2124  North  15th  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  "Jon-Con"  tire  protector,  and  endless  molded 
nil)ber  band  reinforced  by  a  centrally  inserted  duck  pl\. 

James  Martin,  134  West  52nd  street.  New  \'ork  City,  Mariin 
cord  .tires,  ribbed  and  non-skid, 

Martin  Tire  Corporation,  903  Sixth  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Cord  and   fabric  tires,  red  and  gray   inner  tubes. 

Rawhide  Products  Corporation,  Inc.,  1834  Broadway,  New 
York.  "Miracle"  blow-out  patches,  non-puncturable  by  reason  of  a 
ply  of  raw  hide  interlaminatcd  with  rubberized  duck.  Also 
".Miracle"  fan  belts  made  non-stretchable  by  a  single  central  ply  of 
rawhide,  the  outer  plies  being  of  8-ounce  frictioned  duck,  and  a 
red  rubber  cover,  lightly  cured  and  with  edges  stitched  through 
and  through, 

Sevvell  Cushion  Wheel  Co,,  1300  Gratiot  avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan.     Sewell  cushion  wheel. 

Weldo  Patch  Manufacturing  Co.,  230  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  Demonstration  of  the  self-welding  "Weldo-Patch,"  ap- 
plied to  mend  holes,  cuts  and  tears  in  inner  tubes,  rubber  shoes, 
water  bottles  or  other  soft  rubber  goods  without  cement  or  vul- 
canization. 

S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  7  Union  Square, 
New  York  City.     Flexible  shafts, 

Collins  Puncture-Proof  Tube  Co.,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
Special  red  inner  tube  containing  a  self-healing  puncture  fluid. 

Interesting  displays  of  motor  batteries  were  those  of  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Allegheny  avenue  and  19th  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania;  Hartford  Battery  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mill- 
dale,  Connecticut;  Luthy  Storage  Battery  Co.,  1170  Broadway, 
New  York;  A.  H.  Lyons  &  Co.,  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Paul  M.  Mako  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1402-12  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork;  Pliiladelphia  Storage  Battery  Co.,  1789 
Broadway,  New  York;  Westinghouse  Union  Battery  Co.,  Swiss- 
vale,  Pennsylvania;  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  246  East  131st 
street.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Witherbec  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Inc.,  643 
West  43rd  street.  New  York  City. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  accessories  not  of  rubber  many  were 
of  special  interest,  such,  for  example,  as  the  following : 

Link-Belt  Co.,  202  Hunting  Park  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania.    Link-Belt  silent  chain,  front  end  drives. 

Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Morse  front  end  silent 
chain  drives. 

Salmon  F'alls  Manufacturing  Co.,  50  State  street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Toron-treated  tire  fabrics  and  toronized  tires. 
Demonstrations  were  in  progress  by  means  of  a  Scott  testing 
machine  with  autographic  recording  device,  showing  the  value 
of  Toron  in  uniformly  enhancing  the  holding  power  of  friction 
on   tire-building  fabric. 

A,  Schraper's  Son,  Inc.,  783  .Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
'Wirk,  Universal  tire-valves,  dust  caps,  pressure  gages,  pump 
connections,  etc. 

C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  21  Jefferson  street,  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 
Vulcanizcrs  and  equipment  for  tire  and  tube  repair,  Shaler  road 
lighter  headlight  lenses. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  Rectigon  batterj'  charger;  Mazda  lamps; 
automobile  wiring  systems  and  small  motors  for  household  pur- 
poses. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  may  think 
of  Goodrich  principally  in  terms  of  tires — yet 
tires  are  simply  one  division  of  the  work  of 
the  organization.  Some  others  are  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  rubber  footwear,  druggists'  rub- 
ber sundries  and  hard  rubber  products. 

The  growth  of  Goodrich  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  original  output  of  fire  hose 
and  mechanical  goods  the  list  of  Goodrich 
wares  has  increased  until  now  more  than  thirty 
thousand  diSerent  articles  are  being  manu- 
factured and  distributed  throughout  the  world. 


The  progress  of  the  company  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  markedly  influenced  by  the 
firm  belief  of  every  member  of  the  institution 
in  its  plans,  purposes  and  products.  Harmony 
of  eSort,  intelligent  work,  confidence  in  the 
company  and  in  one  another — these  influences 
have  combined  to  build  Goodrich  to  its  pre- 
sent great  proportions. 

The  rounding  out  of  its  first  half  century 
finds  the  organization  full  of  youth  and  deter- 
mination, alive  to  the  promises  of  the  future 
and  strengthened  by  the  good  will  and  good 
faith  of  customers  whose  patronage  has  been 
earned  and  held  through  merit. 

AN  INTER£STING  BOOKLET— Few  persons  realize 
the  interesting  side  —  even  the  romance  —  of  the  rubber 
industry  and  its  history.  We  have  published  a  booklet 
commemorating  our  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  tells  the  story  of 
rubber.  This  book,  "The  Golden  Year  of  Goodrich,"  will 
be  sent  in  response  to  a  request  on  your  business  stationery. 


AKRON,   OH  lO 
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In  our  Gear  Cutting  Department  we  have  the  latest  and 
most  modern  gear  eutting  machines  and  can  furnish  gears  of  any 
material,  in — bevels,  spurs,  worm,  sprockets,  and  motor  pinions, 
etc.  We  guarantee  accurate  gear  cutting,  and  have  as  our  regular 
customers.  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Miller  and  in  fact 
every  rubber  factory  in  the  Akron  Rubber  District. 

In  our  Core  and  Mold  Department  we  design  and  build  a 
complete  line  of  Cores  and  Molds  for  fabric  and  cord  tires. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  our  factory  or  hear  from 
you  by  mail. 


,,,  ^^^     HE  Akron  \\v\\\  k JvXgineeuing  Co.  ^^^ 

^J'^f  COR.  SOUTH  'VNi:,  HICiH    SXS.  |f6')^^'5:: 

^  A.K:R0IX,  OHIO,  U.S.A..  ^ 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 


FINANCIAL   NOTES 

THK  KI1L1.0WING  is  the  condensed  balance  sheet  of  The  Mason 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  as  at  the  close  of  business 
October  31.  1920: 

Assets 

Current: 

Cish    balances    $114,149.33 

Accounts  and  nntes  re- 
ceivable          $739,186.41 

Uss    reserves    18,000.00      721,186.41     $835,335.74 


Inventories 

Finished      RooHs     af      faclorv     an<l 

branches     $1,783,044.87 

Work    in    process 172.779.01. 

Raw  material  and   supplies 670,389.37  2,625,213.25 


Total  current  ossets 

Other  assets: 

Misccllanec  us   investments    $103.500  00 

Transnorlatinn   claims    5,683.82 

Fixed    .'\ssets: 

Real  estate    $67,500.00 

r.uiMings     $1,388,952.27 

Machinerv    and    equip- 
ment    ' 1.739.542.36  $3,128,494.63 

Less  reserve    for   depreciation 182.957.50 


$3,460,548.99 
109,183.82 


As  appraised  by   .'\merican  Appraisal  Co 2,945.537.13 

October     31,     IQjn,     at     sound     market     values. 

dormitorieE    (.at    ci«t) 205.000.00     3,218,037.13 


Deferred   Charee's: 

Miscellaneous   deferred   and   piepai<l   ex|>cnses. 

Gor<l  will,  trade  marks,  etc 

Less  capital   surplus 


.$2,211,409.53 
.       935.639.50 


160.540.77 
1.275.770.03 


Liabilities  and  Capital 

Current: 

Accounts  and    nctes   payable $834,586.07 

Dividends    payable    46,268.00 


$8,224,080.74 


Total    current    liabilities 

7%    Serial   Cold    Notes: 

(MaturinK    May    1,    19211 

7%    Serial    Gold    Notes: 

(Maturing  N.vcinber  1,  1921,  to  May  I,  1926  inclusive). 
Accrued: 

Accrued   taxes   and   royalties 

Reserve : 

For    tire    adjustments 

Capital 


$880,854.07 

50,000.00 

650,000.00 

38,430.02 

20,000.00 


ipit 

Preferred  stock    $5,458,920.00 

Commcn  stock    "A" 500,000.00 

O  mmon    .stock    "ft" 383,462.50  $6,342,382.50 


Payments  on   canital   stock  subscriptions. 

Surplus: 

.\udit«>rs"    balance    .November    ?,    1919... 

1919   inctimc   t;i\   r.nd   other   adjustments. 
Profit    for    year 


65.048.42     6,407,430.92 


Less    dividends     $414,834.22 

Less  adiustmints    13,712.82 


$45,671.51 

32,581.57 

527,669.69 

$605,922.77 
428,547.04 


177,375.73 
$8,224,080.74 


Contingent  liability  October  31,  1920,  on  trade  acceptances  dis- 
counted, as  verified  by  correspondence  with  all  banks,  was  $155,- 
035.11.  Estiinated  income  and  profits  taxes  for  year,  for  which 
no  reserve  wa'^   set  up,  approximately,  $75,000. 

CLEVELAND  STOCK   EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

Tlic  fiiUowiiij;  are  closing  (|ii(jtatioiis  of  January  20,  supplied  by 
The  .App-Hillniaii  Co.,  Second  National  Building,  Akron,  Ohio: 

Bid  Asked 

American    K.  &  T.    Co..   com 45  70 

.■\mazon  Rubber  Co..  The 45 

Fire.su  ne  T.  &  R..  com 85  90 

Firestone  T.  &   R.   6%  pfd 85  90 

Firestone  T    X-  R..   7%   pfd 77  80 

General  T.   &  R.   Cr,..  The.   com 200  250 

General  T    &  R.  Co..  7%   pfd 80  85 

Crtodrich.  R.  F.  Co.,  The.  com 42  43 

Goodrich,   B.   F.,  Co.,  The.  pfd 79  83 

Goodrich,   H.   F,,   Co.,  The,   5yr    7%   notes 89  90j^ 

Goodyeai.  T.  &   R.   d  ..  The,  com 22  23 

Goodyear  T.  8i  R.   Co.,  The,   7%  pfd 46  47 

India  T.  ft   R.   Co.,  com 100  130 

India  T.  &  R.  Co.,   7%   pfd 80 

Ma=on  T.   &   R.  Co,  The.  com 17  20 

Mason  T.  &  R.  Co..  The.  7%   pfd 65  70 

Ma'athon  T.  &  R.  Co..  com 4 


Bid 

Miller    Uubbcr    C>>..   The.    con> 85 

Miller   Rubber  ("o  .  The.  S%   pfd 85 

Mohawk    Rubber    Ci..   The 120 

Portage    Rubber   ("o..   The,   com 23 

Port.igf  Rubber  Go.,  The,  7%   pfd 40 

Repi'blic   Rubber,  com ivi 

Republic    Rubber,    7%    pfd 

Republic    Rubber,   8%    pfd 18 

Rubber  Products  Co.,  The 

Star   Rubb:?r  Co.,  com 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  8%   pfd 

Swinehart   T.    &    R.,   com 25 

Swinehart  T.  ,<V'   R.,  7%  pfd 

Phoenix    Rubber    Co..    com 

Phoenix    R:ibl)cr    Co..    pfd 

Standard    Tire    Cf.,    com 

Stnndard    Tire    Co..    I)fd 

NEW    YORK    STOCK     EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 

Janiaby  25,  1921 

.\jax    Rubber    Co..    Inc 37  36}^ 

The   lisk   Rubber  Co 14!^  14S4 

The    li.    F.    Goodrich   Co A0%  40H 

The    li.    F.   Goodrich   Co..    pfd 83  83 

Kelly. Sl)ringficld    Tire     Co 47%  46'/. 

Kelly.Slirin;;»ield    Tire    Co..    pfd 93  94 

Keystone   T.    &    R.    Co.,    Inc llji  11^ 

I.ee    R.    &   T.    Corp 20  19^ 

United   States   Rubber  Co 695^  67J:) 

Tniteil   States   Rubber   Co..    1st   pfd 103  103 

DIVIDENDS  DECLARED 

CVmiiany  Stock  Rate  Payable 

.\merican    Wringer   Co Pfd.  1  i'i  7c  Jan.  IS 

Ganadinn  Connecticut  Cotton  Mills. 

Limited    8%  par.pfd.2%  q.  Jan.  1 

Corn   Products  Refining  Co Com.  $1(1.  Jan.  JO 

Corn    Prc<lucts  Refining  Co Com.  $0.50  q.  Ian.  20 

(  oru    Products  Refining  Co Pfd.  $1.75  q.  "Jan.  15 

KaglePicher    Lead   Co..   The Pfd.  l'/j%q.  Ian.  15 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co Pfd.  $1.50  q.  Jan.  15 

Fisk    Rubber  Co..   The 1st  pfd.  Ii4%q.  Feb.  1 

Franklin    Rubber    Co Com.  6%  an.  Jan.  10 

General    Klectric    Co Com.  2%  q.  Jan.  15 

(ieneral    Klectric    Co Com.  2%  stk.  Tan.  15 

General   Tire   S:   Rubber  Co Pfd.  1 K  %  q.  Jan.  1 

Goodrich    11     F.,    Go..   The Com.  $1.50q.  Feb.  IS 

Goodrich,  n.   F.,  Co..  The Pfd.  U:J%q.  Apr.  1 

Goodrich,  n.   I'..  Co..  The Pfd.  lM%q.  July  1 

llodj'man    Rubber    Co Pfd.  2%  q.  Feb.  2 

Ilio.l    Rubber   Co Pfd.  1 -l:!  %  q.  Feb.  1 

India  Tire  X-    Rubber  Co..  The Com.  2%  q.  Tan.  3 

India  Tire  S:   Rubber  Co..  The Pfd.  lH%q.  Jan.  3 

Kelly. .Srirint  field    Tire    Co Com.  $1  cj.  Feb.  1 

Kelly-Sprincfield    Tire    Go Com.  3%  stk.  Feb.  1 

KellySiiringfield    Tire    Co 8%  pfd.        $2  q.  Feb.  l.i 

let    Rul'ber  &  Tire  Coriioration. .  .Conk  $0.50  q.  Mar.  1 

Maiiutactured    Rubber    Co..    The.. Pfd.  I  !4  %  q.  Tan.  12 

Miller   Rubber  Co  .  The Com.  $lq.  Tan.  20 

M'hawk    Rubber  Co..  The Com.  $150  Jan.  1 

New   Jersey  Zinc  Co..  The Ccm.  2%  q.  Feb.  10 

Philadelphia    Insulated    Wire    Co.. Com.  Sl.SOq.  Tan.  15 

I'nited   Stales   Rubber  Go Com.  2%  (|.  Ian.  31 

I'nited    States    Rubber   Co 1st  pfd.        2%  q.  Jan.  31 

Westingbouse  Klectric  &   Manufac- 
turing Co Com.  2%  ($1)  (|.    Jan.  31 

Westingbouse  Electric  &   Manufac- 
turing   Co Pfd.  .'7<.($l).i.     Tan.  15 

Wrigley.  Jr..  Wm.  Co Com.  $0.50  m.  Feb.  1 


Asked 

90 

88 
13U 

25 

45 
I 'A 

37 

22 
100 
100 
100 

40 

70 

20 

90 
125 

90 


i6'A 

40K 
83 

94 

im 

\S'/i 
68/. 
103 


Stock  o* 
Record 

Dec.  31 


23 
3 


Dec 
Jan, 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  I 

Tan.  21 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  20 

Feb.  4 

Mar.  22 

June  21 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  20 


Tan. 

14 

Ian. 

14 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

15 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

' 

Jan.  31 

Tan.  10 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  15 


Dec.   31 

Dec.   31 
Jan.    25 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS 

.\ir  Container  Co..  January  13,  1921  (New  Jersey),  $250,000.  A.  G. 
Fitzgerald,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  G.  O.  Tennant,  T.  M.  Kane — both  of 
Jersey   City,    New   Jersey.     To   manufacture  tires. 

.American  Rubber  Holding  Co.,  December  17,  1920  (Delaware),  $1,000,000, 
M.   M.   Lucey.   M.   It.   Reese.  \'.   P.   Lacey — all  of  Wilmington.   Delaware. 

Go-nperative  Rubber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  January  13.  1921  (Delaware).  $600,000, 
.\.  W.  Hritton.  S.  I!.  Howard.  I<  K.  Thistle— all  of  New  York.  To  manu- 
facture   tires. 

(Ja.sco  Manufacturing  Co.,  September  24,  1920  (Pennsylvania),  $50,000. 
G.  H.  Shreiner,  president:  O.  L.  Whallen,  vice-president;  L.  R.  Whallen^ 
secretary:  R.  W.  Shreiner,  treasurer — all  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvatiia.  To 
manuf;icture  and  sell  automotive  equipment  and  accessories. 

Gotham  Co.,  Inc.,  December  20.  1920  (New  YorM.  $100,000.  Julius  II. 
and  Gustav  Cobn.  both  of  251  West  92nd  street.  New  York  Cily:  .\.  H.- 
Cohn.  Larclimont — both  in  New  York.     To  manutacture  rubber  goods. 

Great  West  Rubber  &  Footwear.  Ltd..  October  22.  1920  (Canada),  $200,000. 
D.  R.  Yates,  president:  R.  W.  Wallace,  vice-president  (7.  F.  Bletclier,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  principal  office,  Lcthbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  To  dis- 
tribute Dunlop  tires,  accessories  and   mechanical  goods. 

Hard  I'ibre  &  Insulation  Corp.,  January  21,  1921  (New  York),  $50,000. 
W.  K.  Dancink,  52  West  76lh  street;  A.  N.  Sohmer,  237  West  lO/tli  street; 
J.  W.  Canter,  952  Simpson  street — all  in   New  York  G'ty. 
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Kr.y  I-owler.  Inc.,  Octobfr  29.  lO.'O  (Massachusclls),  $25,000.  C.  Kay, 
G.  K.  Merrill,  both  of  Gloucester;  L.  V.  Fowler,  Kockland — both  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  buy  and  sell  leather, 
rubber  and  canvas  goods. 

King  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  January  U.  1921  (New  York),  $50,000.  Jos.  and 
Louis  Wertheimcr,  both  of  214  West  69th  street;  P.  Turk.  215  West  68«h 
street — both  in  New  York  City. 

Liberty  Airless  Tire  Corp.,  January  -4,  1921  (Delaware),  $2,000,000.  A. 
J.  Kingsbury,  L.  B.  Phillips,  D.  D.  Wharton — all  of  Dover,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture   tires  and   tubes. 

Mason  &  Keldman  Mfg.  Co..  Inc  ,  January  17.  1921  (New  York),  $10,000. 
Jacob  and  Kannie  Mason.  L  Feldman — all  of  2854  West  24th  street,  Brook- 
lyn,  New   Yi*rk.     To  manufacture  wood  and  rubber  heels. 

Norfolk  Corp.,  The,  August  28.  1920  (Massachusetts).  $50,000.  R.  A. 
Kcppler,  427  Grove  street.  Brooklyn.  New  York;  M.  C.  Baker,  407  Hunt- 
ington avenue.  Boston;  B.  W.  Flanders,  Monponsett;  P.  N.  Fitzpatrick,  210 
Maiden  street.  Maiden;  R.  W.  Baldwin,  11  Mayo  street.  Ncedham — all 
in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture, 
buy   and  sell   rubber  goods. 

Raymond  Rubber  Co..  Sciitembcr  9.  1920  (Rhode  Island),  $10,000.  R. 
Rodgers.  R.  S.  Wilbcr,  J.  A.  Bennett — all  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Principal  office.  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  To  buy,  sell  and  manufacture 
all   kinds  of   automobile   tires,   etc. 

Rosa  Tire  Sales  Co..  Inc..  January  21.  1921  (New  York),  $10,000.  K. 
Rosa,  2243  Arthur  avenue,  Bronx;  J.  B.  Finkelstcin,  H.  Lenitz,  both  of  38 
Park   Row — both   in    New   York   City. 

Rubber  Process  Co..  November  16.  1920  (California),  $200,000.  II.  Hill. 
R.  H.  Hubbcll,  F.  H.  PZvcrs.  II.  W.  French,  W.  D.  Smith — all  of  San 
Francisco,    California. 

Schlesinger  Tire  &  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  January  21,  1921  (New  York),  $5,000. 
C.  Mellcn,  2150  East  19th  street,  Brooklyn;  R.  C.  Schlesinger,  835  River- 
side Drive;  R.  S.  Lazarowitz.  240  West  35th  street.  New  York  City— both 
in  New  York.     To  deal  in  automobile  supplies,  etc. 

Sledman  Products  Co..  December  16,  1920  (Massachusetts).  $50,000.  H. 
Ayer,  W.  G.  Brooks,  both  of  South  Braintree;  J.  11.  Stedman.  Cedar  street; 
M.  A.  Turener.  May  avenue;  .\.  N.  Hunt.  29  \inc  street,  all  of  Braintree — 
both  in  Massachusetts.     To  manufacture  and  deal   in  rubber  goods,  etc. 

Stokes  Asbestos  Co.,  December  20,  1920  (New  Jersey),  $1,000,000.  Wil- 
liam J.  B.  and  Joseph  Oliver  Stokes,  both  of  Trenton;  R.  J.  Stokes,  Prince- 
ton—both  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  Hamilton  Township,  Mercer 
County,  New  Jersey,  .\gent  in  charge,  Robert  J.  Stokes.  To  manufacture, 
buy  and  sell  rubber  and  asbestos,  etc. 

Tire  Fusing  Corp.,  December  24,  1920  (New  York),  $10,000.  J.  Zito. 
3200  Broadway,  New  York  City;  D.  Klein,  963  Kelly  avenue;  C.  Selnik, 
1042  Southern  Boulevard,  both  of  Bronx — both  in  New  York.  To  deal  in 
tires. 

Universal  Tire  Co.,  January  7.  1921  (Delaware).  $7,500,000.  M.  M. 
Lucey,  M.  B.  Reese.  L.  S.  Dorsey— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manu- 
facture tires,   etc. 

Virginia-Carolina  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  April  28.  1920  (Virginia),  $200,000. 
R.  J.  Bell,  president;  T.  Bell,  treasurer;  C.  L.  Shackelford,  secretary. 
Principal   office.    Richmond.   Virginia.     To   manufacture   autiiuol.ile   tires  and 

by-products.  ^ 

PERSONAL    MENTION 

A.  ?..  Jones,  vice-president  of  The  B.  1'.  Goodrich  Co..  has  re- 
signed from  the -executive  board,  but  will  continue  as  an  official 
of  the  company.  His  resignation  was  accepted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  held  in  New  York  City  on  January  19, 
1921.  Mr.  Jones  recently  returned  from  an  eight  months'  trip 
abroad,  during  which  he  visited  the  rubber-producing  areas  at  tlic 
Straits  Settlements,  China,  Japan,  Egypt  and  practically  all  Euro- 
pean countries.  During  the  world  war  he  was  in  charge  of 
transportation   for  the   .American   Red   Cross   in  France. 

William  C.  Potter  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  to  suc- 
ceed Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  who  died  December  28,  1920.  Mr. 
Potter  is  well  known  for  his  mining  and  inetallurgical  operations 
and  has  been  for  several  years  actively  connected  with  the  Gug- 
genheim interests.  He  has  also  been  associated  as  director  with 
many  companies,  among  them  the  Continental-Mexican  Rubber 
Co.,  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co..  and  the  Continental  Rubber 
Co.  In  1911  he  became  president  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.  Mr.  Potter  will  withdraw  from  other  executive  activities 
and  will  devote  all  his  time  to  his  new  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the   Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

F.  W.  Potts,  for  several  years  northwestern  district  manager 
for  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
has  resigned,  effective  January  l.S.  No  announcement  has  been 
made  of  his  future  plans. 


H.  J.  Mover,  who  has  represented  Yarnall-Waring  Co.  and 
Nelson  Valve  Co.  in  the  Chicago  territory  for  several  years,  will 
in  future  represent  the  Yarnall-Waring  Co.  exclusively  in  that 
licld.  as  district  manager,  with  offices  at  58  West  Washington 
street,  Chicago. 

H.  H.  Clark,  of  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  man- 
ufacturer of  waterproof  clothing,  tires,  etc.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  .Advertising  Club  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce when  it  was  organized  with  seventv  members  on  January 
12,  1921. 


COLONEL  COLT  PREDICTS  PROSPEROUS  RUBBEJl  YEAR 

Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  cliairman  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,-  who  has  exceptional  facilities  for  gauging  the  currents  of 
general  trade,  lakes  issue  in  a  recent  review  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry with  those  who  can  sec  only  hard  times  ahead.  "We  know 
from  experience,"  he  said,  "that  the  pendulum  swings  too  far  in 
each  direction,  and  I  believe  that  the  rubber  business  along  with 
other  lines  will  gradually  reach  a  healthy  plane  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  producer  and  consumer." 

,\fter  pointing  out  that  in  no  other  line  were  movements  of 
prices  and  volume  of  business  more  inixed  in  1920  than  in  the 
rubber  industry,  that  with  the  curtailment  of  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  and  the  inability  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  absorb  a  noriual  amount  of  crude  rubber,  the  price  of  the  latter 
had  dropped  within  the  year  from  a  high  of  55  cents  a  pound  to 
1614  cents  for  fir.st  crepe,  resulting  in  a  large  surplus  of  crude 
rubber,  which  excess  was  tending  to  restrict  planting,  he  found, 
nevertheless,  many  encouraging  conditions. 

The  capacity  of  the  plants  producing  rubber  footwear  was  ab- 
sorbed during  1920  without  undue  accumulation  of  stocks ;  and, 
with  ordinarily  favorable  weather  conditions,  Colonel  Colt  said, 
the  volume  of  1921  footwear  business  is  likely  to  be  at  least  nor- 
mal. Overstocking  with  mechanical  rubber  goods  will,  he  be- 
lieves, correct  itself  early  this  year,  and  then  a  good  demand  will 
set  in.  He  notices  already  an  improvement,  which  he  is  sure  will 
soon  expand,  in  the  manufacturing  of  pneumatic  tires,  of  which 
there  had  been  over-production,  and  predicts  that  more  tires  will 
be  consumed  in  1921  Ihan  in  1920  While  realizing  all  the  diffi- 
culties now  handicapping  the  exporter,  he  is  confident,  however, 
that  the  selling  of  American  goods  in  foreign  countries  will  be- 
come increasingly  easier  through  the  estahl'shment  of  new  levels 
of  exchange,  which  though  far  from  normal  will  at  least  be  rea- 
sonably steadv. 


AMERICAN   DUNLOP  ENTERPRISE  HALTED 

A  letter  from  the  directors  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
to  The  Piiwiiiial  Times,  London,  states  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  linances  of  the  .American  branch  of  the  Dunlop 
company,  the  stil).stancc  of  which   follows: 

"Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  company  has  been  called  upon 
to  a.ssumc  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  additional  finance 
required  to  place  the  American  Dunlop  company  in  a  position  to 
complete  the  construction  and  installation  of  its  factory  and  to 
provide  sufficient  working  capital  to  enable  that  comjiany  to  carry 
out  its  first  year's  trading  program.  .' . 

"While  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  is  under  no  liability  to  provide 
tliis  additional  linance.  the  board  recognizes  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  that  the  .American  enterprise  should  he 
carried  on.  and  in  accordance  with  the  statement  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  shareholders  held  on  September  10  last,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  of  il.0(X),()0O  has  been  remitted  di'iring 
the  last  few  weeks. 

"The  directors,  however,  feel,  very  strongly  that  the  .American 
company  should  now  take  steps  on  its  own  initiative  to  provide 
tin-  further  funds  required  to  bring  tlie  undertaking  to  completion, 
and  important  negotiations,  in  which  this  company  is  assisting, 
are    now    pending    for    this    purpose." 

This  letter  should  do  much  to  quiet  the  wildly  exaggerated 
rumors  in  connection  with  the  Dunlop  rubber  and  cotton  commit- 
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incuts,  The  fimiitcwl  Tinu-s  asserts,  further  stating  that  the 
position  in  respect  to  these  is  "nothing  of  a  nature  to  frighten  one." 
Although  the  British  Ihuilop  company,  as  stated  in  this  letter  from 
A.  Cuniiingliam,  its  secretary,  is  not  responsible  for  the  linancing 
of  the  .Xmerican  undertaking,  it  is  naturally  concerned  that  the 
good-will  of  the  world-famous  name  of  Dunlop  should  not  be 
jeopardized,  and  to  that  extent  the  British  company  cannot  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  its  kindred  undertaking. 

The  directors  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of 
America  are:  Pierre  du  Pont,  chairman  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
\emours  Company  and  of  General  Motors;  Anson  W.  Burchard, 
vice-president  and  director  of  International  (ieneral  Electric  Com- 
pany. Schenectady.  Xew  York ;  Robert  W.  Pomeroy,  director  of 
the  Manufacturers'  and  Traders"  National  Bank.  Buffalo,  Xew 
York;  J.  Westren,  managing  director  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Canada;  F.  C.  Walcott,  120  B/oadway, 
Xew  York ;  P.  D.  Saylor,  vice-president  and  general'  nftmager ; 
Sir  Harry  McGowan,  K.B.E.,  chairman  of  E.xplosives  Trades, 
Limiteit^- (now.  Xobel  Industries,  Limited),  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
etc. ;  L.-  M.  Bergin,  managing  director.  .     ,>  -\  . 

Operations  at  the  Buffalo  plant  being  ptactically  suspended  tlie 
following  statement  was  made  by  the  company  on  Jaiuiary  12. 

"The  directors  have  decided  that  general  conditions  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  are  such  that  they  are  justified  in  slowing  down 
their  program  until  conditions  improve.  April  1  is  the  probable 
date  of  resumption  of  activities,  although  it  may  be  inuch  sooner 
if  the  conditions  justify." 

.\pproximately  $36,000,000  has  been  spent  by  the  company  since 
1,'uilding  operations  were  started  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 


It  was  decided  that  vanadium  should  not  be  used  in  tlie  dye- 
ing of   merchandise   for   rubberizing. 

It  was  decided  that  no  restriction  be  placed  upon  iron  pending 
a  scries  of  experiments  similar  to  those   for  chromium. 

It  was  decided  that  ether  extracts  should  not  show  an  excess 
of  2  per  cent  in  the  fabrics  dyed  and  finished  for  rubberizing 
purposes. 

Dr.  Cohocs,  chairman,  appointed  the  following  committee  on 
specifications;  E.  Montalent,  of  H.  A.  Metz  Co.,  representing  dye 
manufacturers;  J.  F.  'W'arner,  of  the  Bronx  Co.,  representing 
finishers;  .-Mfred  L.  Helwitz,  of  Alfred  L.  Helwitz  &  Co.,  repre- 
senting converters;  Harold  D.  Mitchell,  of  the  "Vulcan  Proofing 
Co.,  representing  rubberizers. 
The  following  were  among  those  present  at  the  conference : 
John  Bancroft,  Jr.,  D.  S.  Ashbrook,  and  Dr.  "Wallace  P. 
Cohocs  reiircsenting  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Son,  dyers  and  finishers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware ;  Dr.  J.  F.  "Warner,  chemist  for  the  Bronx 
Co.,  dyers  and  fini.shers,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Lothar  E.  "Weber, 
rubber  chemist,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Frederick  J.  May- 
wald,  rubber  chemist,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Allen  Rogers, 
rubber  chemist.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Xew  York;  Drs.  Dano 
and  Mattice  of  the  National  .Aniline  Co.,  New  York  City ;  Messrs. 
I'hilip  Clarkson  and  Emil  Montalent  of  H.  .A.  Metz  Co.,  dyestuff 
manufacturers;  .\.  L.  Helwitz  of  .Vlfrcd  L. 'Helwitz  &  Co., 
cotton  cun\'ertcrs. 


MEETING  07   RUBBERIZERS  AND   DYERS   OF   RAINCOAT  FABRICS 

.■\  meeting  of  a  group  of  rubberizers,  cloth  converters  and  dyers 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  raincoats  was  held  in  Xew 
"^'ork  City  on  January  5,  1921.  The  purpose  was  to  discuss  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  goods  intended  for  rainproof  garments 
and  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  regarding  the  eUmination  of 
those  dyestuffs  and  methods  of  dyeing  which  result  in  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  rubber  used  in  proofing  after  brief  aging. 

Many  raincoat  manufacturers  have  sustained  serious  losses 
due  to  the  fact  that  cottons,  silks,  cotton  mixtures  and  other 
fabrics  bought  from  the  converters  frequently  contain  metal 
salts  injurious  to  the  rubber  coating.  Fast-colored  goods  that  are 
not  incompatible  wMth  rubber  are  required  by  the  raincoat  man- 
ufacturers. This  is  a  chemical  problem  to  be  settled  by  the 
dyers  and  dyestuff  mainifacturers  in  cooperation  with  the  rub- 
berizers. 

The  interests  of  the  dyer  of  cloth  are  in  conflict  witli  those 
of  the  rubberizer  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  concerted 
effort  has  been  made  to  discuss  the  questions  involved  and  arrive 
at  practical  recommendations  to  meet  the  situation.  These 
recommendations  are  eml)odicd  in  the  following  resolutions 
adoi)ted  by  those  present  under  the  chairtnanship  of  Dr.  Wallace 
P.  Cohoes,  representing  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Son.  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Copi)cr  should  not  be  present  in  fabrics  for  rubberizing  pur- 
poses and  in  the  test  if  any  blue  color  is  obtained  from  a  10-gram 
sample  after  incinerating,  and  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
treated  with  ammonia,  the  copper  might  be  considered  in  excess. 

It  was  decided  that  chrome  can  be  allowed  as  an  oxide. 

Samples  tested  by  leaching  out  with  water  should  not  show 
presence  of  chromates  (jr  cliromium  salts. 

That  a  committee  representing  dyestuff'  mrumfacturers,  dyers, 
converters,  and  rubberizers  l)e  appointed  to  cooperate  and  make 
tlie  necessary  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  chromium  compound 
upon   rubberizing. 

It  was  decided  that  manganese  be  eliminated.  Tests  for  manga- 
nese to  be  as  follows :  That  when  a  10-gram  sample  of  cloth  is 
ignited  and  fu.sed  with  sodium  carbonate,  no  green  coloration 
should  be  noted. 


MOTOR    AND   ACCESSORY    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufac- 
turers' .Association,  held  at  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 12,  F.  C.  Glover  and  H.  L.  Horning  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  to  succeed  Christian  Girl  and  E.  W.  Beach, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Association  both  as  members- 
and  directors  for  many  years.  L.  M.  Wainwright  and  E.  H. 
Broadwell  were  reelected  as  directors,  their  terms  having  ex- 
pired this  year.  The  board  of  directors  now  includes,  besides 
these  members,  C.  E.  Thompson,  \V.  O.  Rutherford,  G.  Brewer 
Griffin.  J.  M.  McComb,  G.  W.  Yeoman,  A.  W.  Copland.  C.  H.  L. 
I'linterni.in,  and  E.  P.  Hammond.  The  following  day  the  board 
held  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  new  officers,  naming  E.  H. 
Broadwell  president  to  succeed  Charles  E.  Thompson,  who  has 
served  for  two  years.  Mr.  Broadwell  until  this  year  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  association.  Other  oflncers  elected  were: 
W.  O  Rutherford,  first  vice-president ;  A.  W.  Copland,  second 
vice-president ;  H.  L.  Horning,  third  vice-president.  True  to  a 
tradition  of  the  association,  L.  M.  Wainwright  was  reelected  treas- 
urer, and  G.  Brewer  Griffin  was  reelected  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  parts  and  units  makers  continued  last  year's  departure  from 
precedent  by  holding  a  "speechless"  banquet  and  show  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Commodore,  January  12,  which  was 
attended  by  approximately  600  men  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  entire  cast  of  the  Ziegfeld  Midnight  Frolic  was 
transported  from  the  New  Amsterdam  Roof  to  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore, where  the  show  was  presented  under  automotive  auspices, 
many  features  being  especially  arranged  to  appeal  directly  to- 
members  of  the  industrv. 


PNEUMATIC-TIRED  TRACTORS 
Even  the  steel  tires  of  tractors  are  giving  way  to  pneumatic 
tires.  Tractors  thus  tired  are  giving  excellent  service  in  saw- 
mills for  hauling  lumber  dollys,  moving  dump  wagons,  switching 
railroad  cars  at  docks,  and  transporting  heavy  pieces  on  skids  or 
rollers;  general  hauling  with  regular  trailers,  and  in  logging 
camps  where  they  tow  loaded  trucks  to  the  main  roads.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  tractor  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  can  get 
better  traction,  has  greater  mobility,  can  be  handled  with  re- 
markable advantage  in  plowing  and  cultivating,  and  that  it  can 
travel    faster   in   pulling  a   load    on    rough   or   even   ground. 
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THE   RUBBER    TRADE   IN    THE    EAST    AND    SOUTH 
By   Our  Regular  Correppoiuiem 
NEW    YORK   AND   EASTERN   NOTES 

Wi'RK  IS  progressing  on  the  new  factory  building  which  the 
Hudson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  is  erecting  at  Yonkcrs, 
Now  York,  the  foundations  being  already  completed.  The  con- 
tract was  awarded  and  the  building  will  l>e  erected  under  the 
suiiervision  of  the  Osborn  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
desiyiied  it.  Reinforced  concrete  construction  will  be  employed 
and  the  building  will  be  adapted  lor  extension  as  business  war- 
rants. Machinery  of  the  latest  l>pc  w'll  be  installed  to  manu- 
facture the  Hudson  non-skid  cord  tire,  in  all  sizes,  including  giants 
for  heavy  duty  truck  service,  and  the  Hudson  solid  truck  tiro. 
Production  is  expected  to  start  in  the  Spring. 

.After  forty  years  of  service  as  manager  qi  ihe  sundries  sales 
department  of  the  .'\mericau  Hard  Rubber  ("n  .  N'ew  York  City, 
Pliilip  H.  Campbell  has  retired.  The  company  has  sent  out  a 
handsomely  engraved  card  announcing  with  regret  Mr.  Campbell's 
retirement  and  naming  G.  Brette  (jiaenzer  sales  manager  of  the 
sundries  sales  department. 

Par-imount  Rubber  Consolidated,  hicorporaled.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  will  open  offices  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Cuyler 
building,  120  West  32d  street,  .N'ew  York  City,  on  February  1. 
The  new  address  will  combine  the  company's  New  York  office 
and  display  rooms.  Paramount  Rubber  Consolidated,  Incor- 
porated, has  a  factory  at  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  play  balls,  .solid  balls,  plain  and  decorated, 
and  patented  molded  designs. 

Among  the  thirty-live  new  members  elected  to  The  Merchants' 
Association  by  the  directors  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
were :  Joseph  Chaltin,  80  Washington  street,  dealer  in  crude  and 
scrap  rubber;  and  S'.  A.  Pardee,  R.  &  J.  Dick  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Barclay 
street,  manufacturer  of  balata   belting,  both   of   N'ew   York  City. 

The  Kelly-Springlield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  rented 
for  a  term  of  years  its  new  building  at  lOtli  avenue  and  .54th 
street,  originally  intended  for  a  storehouse  and  service  station. 

The  .\dvance  Rubber  Cn.,  formcrl\  :it  Stb  aveiiir  het-'cfi  17tli 
and  18th  streets,  has  removed  lo  its  new  plant  at  21-39  Gardner 
aveiuie.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  it  is  now  operating.  The 
company  reports  orders  for  fires  coming  in  daily  and  good  busi- 
ness in  mechanical  lines.  The  additional  space  in  its  new  plant 
will  be  utilised  in  mainifactnring  additional  linos  of  mocbanical 
goods. 

The  Rouden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  1361  .Vtlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  and  metal  ware,  has 
been  declared  bankrupt.  Ralph  K.  Jacobs  has  been  appointed 
receiver. 

The  Powertown  Tire  Sabs  C'om|)any,  955  Main  street,  lUitfalo, 
New  "^'ork,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws,  of  Delaware  in 
November,  1920,  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,200,000.  H.  J.  Crow- 
der  is  general  manager  and  the  company  has  a  contract  with  the 
Powertown  Tire  Corporation  of  the  same  address  to  handle  the 
entire  output  of  Powertown  cord  tiros.  The  company  has  taken 
over  the  store  of  Spencer  B  I'.oiloll,  W.itorbury,  Coinioclicut.  who 
has  the  exclusive  sa!-;  of  I'owertuwii  cord  tires  in  Bristol  and 
Torrington  in  the  same  state  and  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  British-.\merican  Mainifacturing  Co.,  Springdale,  Con- 
necticut, manufacturer  of  waterproof  textiles  and  fabrics,  lias 
been  placed  under  the  receivership  of  William  F.  Gillespie  and 
Clinton  R.  Martin.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  Hankers  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  one  of  the  principal  creditors. 

PENNSYLVANIA   NOTES 

A  petition  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  against  the  New  Castle 
Rubber  Co.,  New  Castle,  Peruisylvania.  was  fded  in  the  United 
States  Court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  December  23,  1920. 
v..  M.  Underwood,  local  referee  of  the  Court,  appointed  E.  W. 


Bedel  as  receiver  for  the  company.  Liabilities  were  reported  to 
be  $4,500,000  and  assets  $I,.W.OOO.  The  New  Castle  Rubber  Co. 
was  originally  incorporated  for  $500,000  and  acquired  the  property 
of  the  New  Castle  b'orge  &  Bolt  Works.  The  plant  was  well 
equipped  and  did  a  large  business  under  the  management  of 
W.  E.  Dursten  until  the  slump  in  the  rubber  business  last  summer. 
The  accompanying  photograph  of  the  .Allen  Tire  &  Rubl)er  Co.'s 
new  plant  at  .Allentown,  Peiuisylvania,  shows  the  t'lrst  and  second 
units  which  were  completed  and  went  into  production  last  month, 
fuming  nut  ".Allen"  tires  and  tubes.  The  company,  of  which 
Wilmor  Dunbar  is  president,  started  building  operations  in  April. 
1920,  and  on  January  3.   1921.  the  plant  was  in  operation — a  re- 
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markablo  record  under  present  conditions.  The  main  building  is 
260  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  of 
brick,  concrete  and  steel  con.struction.  .A  power  house  80  by  bO 
feet  is  located  on  the  north  side  and  does  not  show  in  the  picture. 
The  company  is  reported  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  raw 
materials  and  to  have  orders  on  hand  for  its  product  for  months 
;ihead. 

SOUTHERN    NOTES 

-A.  M.  Fisher  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  .\tlanta. 
(ioorgia,  branch  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

The  Dolion  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co.  has  moved  to  its  new  plant  in 
Kaltimorc,  Maryland,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  tire  factories  in  the  country.  The  company  is  planning  an 
oxfensivo  advertising  campai.gn  fnr  l'-21  and  oiitirely  new  policies 
in  effective  dealer  cooperation. 

Earl  E.  Harrington,  who  has  ju>l  l,ogun  his  service  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  is  a  native  of  .Akron,  and  has  grown  up  in  the  rubber 
industry.  Since  leaving  college  lie  has  been  connected  with  the 
.Vlarafboii  Tiroo^-  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Ealls,  Ohio;  Firestone  Tire 
S:  Rubber  Co..  .\kroii,  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co- 
working  on  tire  production  and  construction  engineering  prob- 
lems in  the  technical  service  division  of  the  development  depart- 
ment of  the  latter  company  for  the  past  live  years.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton is  considered  one  of  the  mou  Drogressive  young  superintend- 
outs   in  the  country. 

The  textile  mill  and  tire  faclnry  of  the  CuiTiberland  Tire  iK: 
Rubber  Co..  I.ouisvillo,  Kentucky,  are  about  ready  for  operation. 
The  company  will  produce  a  cord  fabric  exclusively  and  has  a 
capacity  of  aliout  live  times  its  own  requireinents.  The  surplus 
l>roduction  has  practically  been  contracted  for.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  .A.  L.  Henry,  p.esidont ;  F.  W.  O'Brien,  vice- 
president  and  general  inaiiagcr;  D.  D.  Thomp.son,  treasurer; 
C.  C.  Hagan.  secretary.  The  company's  capitalization  is 
$1,500,000. 


"Criiie  RtBnER  .\xi)  Comi>oini>i.ng  Incredien-t.s"  .\.nd  "Rip- 
i:iK  M.\CHINERV."  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  Ubrary 
iif  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

By   Our  Regular  Correspon<lent 

THENTON   NOTES 

THE  Stokes  Asbestos  C"<>..  wliicli  was  recently  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  to  manufacture  rubber  and 
asbestos  articles,  has  completed  its  new  plant  adjoining  the  works 
of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  The  new  plant  consists  of  two 
complete  units  erected  on  a  ten-acre  tract.  One  of  the  build- 
ings is  four  stories,  200  by  80  feet,  while  the  other  is  one  story, 
200  by  150  feet,  and  the  floor  space  comprises  two  acres.  The 
Thermoid  company  will  coiilimie  making  automobile  tires,  tubes, 
brake  linings  and  hose  in  the  old  part  of  the  plant,  while  the 
new  part  will  be  used  b\  the  new  company  solely  for  making 
asbestos  yarn  and  textiles  for  the  Thermoid  company.  Special 
niachmery  has  been  installed  for  this  purpose.  The  ofKcials  of 
the  new  company  arc:  William  J.  B.  Stokes,  head  of  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.;  Joseph  O.  Stokes,  of  the  Joseph  Stokes 
and  the  Home  Rubber  companies,  and  Robert  J.  Stokes,  secre- 
tary of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co. 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  treasurer  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co.,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  some  time  by 
illness,  is  now  able  to  be  about  again  and  attend  to  business 
as  usual. 

Officials  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  recently  tendered  the 
office  force  a  banquet  at  the  Hildebrecht  restaurant,  the 
aflfair  being  the  third  annual  Christmas  party.  Following 
the  dinner  dancing  was  enjoyed.  Edmund  W.  Craft,  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  company,  played  the  role  of  Santa  Claus. 
John  T.  Spicer,  head  of  the  publicity  department,  was  post- 
master.    Seventy-five  persons  attended. 

Louis  P.  Destribats,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  .\jax 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  resigned  as  general  manager,  and  the 
position  is  now  being  filled  by  William  McMann,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Destribats  will  continue  as  vice-president 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  McMann  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  at 
Detroit.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  some 
time  ago  to  erect  a  plant  at  Detroit,  and  Mr.  McMann  was 
to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  factory  and  manage  it. 
Later  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  proposition  and  build 
additions  to  the  Trenton  plant  to  take  care  of  future  orders. 

The  .^jax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  made  its  annual  contribu- 
tions of  money  to  the  various  Trenton  hospitals. 

"Broughton  Night,"  in  honor  of  John  S.  Broughton,  presi- 
'dent  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  was  recently  ob- 
served by  Trenton  Forest.  No.  4,  Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Mr.  Broughton  was  the  first  Past  Supreme  Grand  Tall  Cedar. 

William  L.  Blodgett,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Hamilton 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Trenton,  and  Mrs.  Blodgett  have 
gone  to  Florida,  where  they  will  spend  the  w'inter  along  the 
Indian  river. 

William  H.  Callen  has  opened  a  tire  \  ulcanizing  establish- 
ment on  North  Willow  street.  Trenton,  and  reports  business 
good.  Mr.  Callen  was  previously  employed  in  a  Trenton  tire 
factory. 

Joseph  Papier,  proprietor  of  Joe's  Tire  Shop.  East  Front 
street,  Trenton,  will  shortly  open  a  branch  tire  and  accessory 
shop  at   Broad  and   Perry   streets. 

Charles  J.  lletzel,  tire  and  accessory  dealer.  Trenton,  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States 
District  Court.  His  liabilities  are  $20,102,33,  and  his  assets 
S6.7.S7.17.  His  stock  is  valued  at  $3,000.  Mr.  Hctzcl  was  the 
Trenton  agent  for  Oldfield  tires  and  has  licen  engaged  in 
business  for  some  time. 


A  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Puritan  Rubber  Co..  Trenton, 
was  destroyed  by  lire  on  January  18.  The  burned  building  was 
a  two-story  brick  structure,  60  bj  iO  feet,  used  partly  for  re- 
claiming iHirposes  and  the  top  floor  for  storage.  Considerable 
rubber  was  destroyed  and  the  reclaiming  machinery  badly  dam- 
aged. C.  L.  Seifert,  head  of  the  company,  believes  the  fire  was 
caused  by  spontaneous  combustion.  The  company  intends  to  re- 
build at  once  with  a  modern  addition.  The  damage  cau.sed  is 
estimated  at  several  thousand  dollars. 

MISCEHJINEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES 

Chancellor  Lewis  has  issued  an  order  requiring  the  Louis 
H.  Forester  Co.,  of  132  Bloomfield  street,  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  to  show  cause  why  a  receiver  should  not  be  appointed. 
.Allegations  of  insolvency  are  made  against  the  concern  by 
the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  which  has  a  claim  for 
merchandise.  The  assets  of  the  Forester  Company  are  placed 
at  $47,000.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  also  charges  that  two  judg- 
ments aggregating  $2,500  have  been  recovered  against  the 
Forester  company  in  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 

The  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey, 
has  installed  a  fire-extinguishing  sprinkler  system.  The 
plant  has  been  idle  for  some  weeks  and  the  spare  time  is 
being  used  in  making  improveincnts  and  alterations  that 
will  enable  the  work  to  run  more  satisfactorily  when  operations 
are  resumed. 

A  jury  in  the  Essex  County  Court,  New  Jersey,  returned 
a  verdict  for  $1,433.33  in  favor  of  the  Gillette  Tire  Co.,  of 
Newark,  against  Joseph  Pansulla,  Mannie  Kessler,  Samuel 
Hirsch  and  Louis  Silverman,  who  were  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  by  falsely  establishing  credit.  The  tire 
company  charged  that  the  defendants  established  a  business 
in  Newark  under  the  name  of  the  Simpson  Tire  Co.,  bought 
tires  on  credit,  and  after  operating  for  a  month,  discontinued 
business  without  paying  for  them.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 
also  obtained  a  judgment  against  two  of  the  firm. 

The  Economy  Tire  Exchange,  Inc.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $100,000  capital,  to  deal  in  tires. 
The  incorporators  are:  Hyman  Cohen,  Harry  .'\.  Harrison, 
and  Harry  Settel,  all  of  Newark. 

J.  Claude  English,  whose  garage  and  tire  shop  at  Asbury 
Park.  New  Jersey,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  new  structure  at  .Asbury 
avenue  and  Main  street. 

The  intermediate  department  of  the  Newport  Chemical  Works, 
Incorporated,  which  was  located  at  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  has  been  transferred  to  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 


"MIRACLE"    FAN    BELT 

Ordinary  motor  fan  belts  of  duck  and  rubber  are  more  or  less 
liable  to  stretch,  thus  necessitating  the  trouble  of  being  short- 
ened and  rejoined.  The  latest  development  in  motor  fan  belts 
is  found  in  the  "Miracle"  fan  belt,  the  feature  of  which  is  a  single 
strip  of  rawhide  inserted  in  the  center  of  light  rubberized  duck 
plies.  This  feature  effectually  prevents  stretching  and  greatly 
prolongs  the  durability  of  the  belt  in  service.  On  the  exterior, 
the  belt  has  a  rubber  covering,  and  is  stitched  through  and 
through  to  hold  the  plies  against  separation,  since  owing  to  the 
presence  of  rawhide  in  the  construction  the  belt  can  be  cured  only 
by  acid  or  vapor  cure. — Rawhide  Products  Corporation.  1834 
Broadway,  New  York. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  COiViPouNDiNc  Ingredients"  should  be  in 
tlie  library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    MASSACHUSETTS 
By    Our   Regular   Correspondent 

WITH  new  price  lists  on  rubber  boots,  shoes  and  canvas  foot- 
wear revised  in  accordance  with  the  falling  raw  material 
market  and  wage  schedules  equitably  adjusted  to  present  condi- 
tions, increasing  activity  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this  important 
branch  of  Massachusetts  rubber  goods  manufacture.  The  new 
price  lists,  effective  January  1.  1921.  but  subject  to  change  without 
notice,  show  average  reductions  of  10  per  cent  or  more,  based  on 
careful  consideration  of  the  manufacturing  conditions  likely  to 
prevail  during  the  present  year.  The  cooperation  of  retailers 
through  early  orders  to  cover  their  requirements  for  the  coming 
season  is  being  urged  in  order  that  at  nor(nal  factory  capacity 
and  minimum  prices  the  supply  may  meet  the  demand  as  normal 
buying  conditions  are  resumed.  The  open  winter  in  many  sections 
■of  the  country  is  curtailing  the  sale  of  rubber  footwear  consider- 
ably, but  it  is  hopefully  recalled  that  I'eljruary  and  March  are 
usually  among  the  best  selling  months.  Canvas  footwear  orders, 
while  not  yet  heavy,  are  encouraging,  and  output  in  most  factories 
»vill  increase  during  the  ])rescnt  month. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MASSACHUSETTS  NOTES 

.\n  increase  in  the  number  of  employes  from  25  in  1908  to 
1.700  in  1920  is  one  measure  of  tlie  growth  of  the  Converse 
Rubber  Slioe  Co.,  of  Maiden.  Production  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company.  With  two 
shifts  of  gum  sh' e  makers,  the  daily  ticket  exceeded  19,000  pairs 
in  December,  the  output  of  rubbers,  gaiters  and  arctics  being 
considerably  above  nonnal  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  total  sales  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  3i.  1921,  will  be  over  $7,000,000.  an  increase  of  over  SO  per 
cent.  Rapid  progress  has  beeit  made  by  the  tire  division,  also 
operating  with  two  shifts,  and  Converse  tires  are  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front.  While  the  night  shifts  have  been  discontinued  the 
factory  is  operating  full  time  with  no  curtailinent  of  operating 
force  other  than  to  increase  its  efficiency.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  company  has  recently  been  increased  from  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  by  an  issue  of  lO.OOO  additional  shares  of  non-redeem- 
able preferred  stock  at  not  less  than  par. 

Damage  of  $3,000  was  caused  recently  by  a  fire  in  the  cement 
shed  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 
The  blaze  was  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  and  the  building,  a 
structure  25  by  12  feet,  was  destroyed.  A  quantity  of  benzine  in 
the  shed  burned  fiercely  for  a  short  time,  but  firemen  protected 
the  other  buildings. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  an  $87,000  bonus  distribution  was 
made  by  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  to 
its  employes.  This  was  the  result  of  action  taken  by  the  factory 
council  last  May,  when  it  was  suggested  that  instead  of  a  straight 
weekly  increase  in  wages  the  company  lay  aside  a  bonus  each 
■week,  to  be  payable  before  Christmas. 

The  will  of  the  late  Harry  E.  Converse,  former  president 
of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  of  Maiden,  was  offered  for  pro- 
bate early  in  January  before  Judge  Chamberlain  in  the  Plymouth 
County  Probate  Court.  There  is  an  estate  of  $1,400,000  personal 
and  $250,000  real.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  goes  to  the 
family,  there  being  no  public  bequests.  Moorfield  Story,  Parker 
Converse,  Edward  N.  Benson  and  Frank  B.  Bemis  are  named 
executors.  A  clause  in  the  will  asks  that  no  one  shall  wear  mourn- 
ing for  the  deceased  or  otherwise  change  the  usual  habits  of 
living. 

Lester  Leland,  vice-chairman  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Mai- 
den, succeeding  the  late  Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse,  whose  obit- 
Tiary  was  published  in  our  January  issue.  Mr.  Leland  is  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Colonel  Converse  and  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
company.     Colonel  Harry  P,  Ballard,  treasurer,  has  been  elected 


vice-president  to  succeed  Mr.  Leland  and  will  perform  the  duties 
of  both  offices. 

The  canvas  footwear  department  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  was  closed  from  January  1  to  24, 
adding  some  300  operatives  to  the  900  from  the  tire  department, 
previously  clo.sed,  who  were  temporarily  out  of  work. 

Alfred  A.  Glidden,  general  superintendent  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.  plant  at  Watertown,  who  has  been  with  the  company  since 
1896,  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  industrial  development 
department.  Charles  Roper,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  foot- 
wear department,  succeeds  him. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  31  gold  pieces  were  presented 
to  221  employes  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  men  and  women,  who  had  been  with  the 
company  from  ten  to  forty  years.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
gaily  decorated  cafeteria,  with  music  by  the  Bowohoco  orchestra, 
and  singin.g  by  the  whole  assemblage.  General  Manager  George 
E.  Hall  spoke  frankly  regarding  the  inevitable  liquidation  of 
commodities  and  labor  demanded  by  the  times.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  for  a  time  at  least  it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  the 
present  wage  scales  of  the  older  employes,  although  new  em- 
ployes w'ould  be  taken  on  at  a  lower  rate.  To  do  this,  he  said, 
would  require  increased  individual  efficiency,  as  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  company  whether  wages  were  reduced  10  ])er  cent 
or  efficiency  increased  10  per  cent. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  wider  reading  of  trade,  business  and 
technical  magazines  by  employes,  the  service  department  of  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  has  established 
a  reading  club  which  maintains  a  route  list  for  each  of  its  many 
industrial  magazines,  each  person  being,  allowed  the  use  of  any 
publication  for  three  days.  The  low  club-rate  subscription  to 
The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  is  to  encourage  reading  clubs. 

The  Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Co.,  Athol,  Massachusetts,  maker 
of  pneumatic  rubber  goods  for  campers,  sportsmen,  etc.,  is  now 
in  its  new  factory  and  expects  to  be  prepared  for  business  on  its 
general  lines  after  the  middle  of  January. 

BOSTON  NOTES 

J.  D.  Cary,  a  veteran  tire  man  of  national  experience,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  distributer  for  McGraw  tires  in  Bos- 
ton. He  joins  the  company  after  a  sojourn  of  two  years  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Years  ago  he  sold  Morgan  &  Wright  bicycle 
tires.  For  a  decade  he  was  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  subse- 
quently joining  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  which  he  served 
as  branch  and  district  manager,  and  in  the  general  sales  depart- 
ment. 

The  annual  sales  convention  of  the  tire  division  of  the  Converse 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  was  held  January 
17  and  18,  at  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  with  representatives 
of  the  firm  from  all  parts  of  the  country  attending.  The  speakers 
at  the  morning  sessions  were  F.  R.  Goodell,  general  sales  man- 
ager ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Wullcnw-eber,  production  manager ;  D.  W.  Boyn, 
service  manager,  and  C.  C.  Parlin.  of  The  Saturday  Ezviiiitg  Post. 
After  lunclicon  l)oth  days  the  party  visited  the  factory,  returning 
to  Boston  for  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Lenox,  and  later  attending  the 
theatre.  The  dominant  note  of  the  convention  was  one  of  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence. 

George  F.  Willett,  president  of  the  Boston  Belting  Corporation, 
has  advised  preferred  stockholders  in  a  recent  circular  letter  that 
the  corporation  is  now  free  from  debt,  every  creditor  having  been 
paid  in  full,  and  that  both  the  preferred  and  common  stocks  are 
backed  by  substantial  assets.  This  fortunate  outcome  in  a  finan- 
cial tangle  which  for  a  time  threatened  disaster  is  very  largely 
attributable  to  the  forceful  and  intelligent  action  of  Frederic  C. 
Hood,-  who  as  trustee  managed  the  corporation  and  held  its  com- 
mon stock  purchased  by  Mr.  Willett  in  1919  until  final  payment 
had  been  made. 
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All  of  the  capital  stock  and  assets  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co., 
and  all  assets  of  the  Boston  Belting  Corporation  relating  to  the 
mechanical  rubber  goods  business  were  purchased  in  1919  by 
W.  E.  Hardy,  F.  H.  Rice,  H.  H.  Whitesel  and  associates,  who 
are,  respectivefy,  president  and  general  manager,  treasurer  and 
director,  and  sales  manager  of  the  original  Boston  Belting  Com- 
pany which  was  never  dissolved.  Thus  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  business  of  this,  the  oldest  rubber  concern  in  the  country, 
has  been  successfully  continued  without  a  break  by  men  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas  A.  Forsyth,  former  head  of  the  linn,  and 
is  today  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  Final  figures  of  gross 
sales  for  the  year  1920  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $  1 ,40(),(X)0, 
with  net  earnings  of  close  to  10  per  cent  for  the  $50l),{)00  com- 
mon  stock. 

RES-PRO    INDUSTRIES    INC. 

One  of  the  latest  successful  arrivals  in  the  special  fabrics  field 
is  the  Res-Pro  Industries,  Inc.,  which  was  incorporated  July  22, 
1920,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,000,- 
000,  to  manufacture  the  "Res- Fro"  products  under  the  patents 
and  processes  owned  by  this  parent  company,  which  will  sell  its 
products  to  its  subsidiaries.  The  olliccrs  are:  James  J.  Clifford, 
president:   Luther  S.  Newell,  vice-president  in  charge  of  produc- 
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tion ;  Koiard  11.  Respess,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  Res-Pro 
processes,  vice-president  in  charge  of  new  developments  and 
patents :  William  J.  Bingham,  secretary ;  Judge  W.  Lloyd  Allen, 
treasurer   and   counsel ;   John   W.   Clififord,   factory  manager. 

The  unwoven  sheet  fabric  manufactured  by  this  company  was 
fully  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1919.  Raw 
cotton  batting  is  passed  through  pressure  rollers  where  special 
compounds  of  rubber,  etc.,  are  forced  into  the  fiber.  It  is  then 
dried  and  pressed,  forming  a  tough,  strong,  durable  sheet  fabric 
adapted  for  use  as  insulating  material,  flexible  tubing,  belting, 
tires,  fire  hose,  shoe  soles  and  heels  and  various  other  rubber 
goods,  and  as  a  general  leather  substitute  in  auto  tops,  wall  cov- 
erings, bookbinding,  etc. 

The  Res-Pro  Industries  Inc.  has  secured  the  plant  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  a  going  company 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
which  will  make  various  "Respro"  products  and  be  operated  as  a 
subsidiary  to  the  parent  company.  The  names  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co.  were  published  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  January  1,  1921. 

Another  subsidiary  of  the  Res-Pro  Industries  Inc.  is  the  Res- 
Pro  Insulating  Co.,  w-hich  was  incorporated  in  September,  1920, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  to  manufacture  and  market 
insulating  materials  for  the  electrical  industry.  L.  O.  Duclos  is 
general  sales  agent  for  this  company. 


PLYMOUTH    RUBBER  CO.    OPERATING  UNDER   RECEIVERSHIP 

Involuntary  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  were  filed  against  the 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  of  Canton,  on  December  18,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  The 
claims  of  the  petitioning  creditors  were  small,  aggregating  only 


about  $3,000,  that  of  the  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  of  South 
Braintree,  for  $2,684  being  the  largest.  Prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  funds  of  the  company  amounting  to  $100,000  in  four  local 
banks  were  attached  in  connection  with  a  suit  by  A.  D.  Juilliard 
&  Co.,  of  \ew  York  City,  claiming  $75,000  damages  for  alleged 
l)reach  of  contract.  The  company's  difficulties  are  said  to  be  due 
to  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  inventory  values  with  a  reduced  demand 
for  its  products. 

Subsequently  on  December  27,  Judge  Morton  appointed  as  re- 
ceivers Arthur  H.  Weed,  Percy  A.  Atherton  and  Guy  Murchie, 
all  of  Boston.  The  receivers  have  taken  possession  of  the  busi- 
ness, are  having  an  inventory  taken,  and  will  start  operation  of 
the  various  departments  as  business  requirements  seem  to  justify. 
The  Gem  duck  department  was  opened  January  3  and  the  tape 
department  on  January  6. 


FIBER  BASE  RUBBER   HEEL 

Each  year,  in  response  to  increasing  demand,  a  greater  number 
if  shoes  is  equipped  with  rubber  heels  by  the  shoe  manufacturers. 
Accordingly,  since  rubber  heels  are  in  the  shoe  factories  to  stay, 
I'.e  problem  of  their  proper  application  has  become  a  very  im- 
pcrtant  one.  The  technical  skill  of  every  manufacturer  has  been 
taxed  to  solve  the  (luestions  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  process- 
ing the  rubber  half-heel.  The  degree  of  attachment  secured  be- 
tween leather  and  rubber  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  failure 
to  obtain  a  positive  union  between  the  base  and  rubber  tread  is  the 
reason  why  the  use  of  the  rubber  half-heel  heretofore  has  not 
been  consistent  with  good  shoemaking.  Its  application  has  at  best 
been  an  example  of  refined  shoe  cobbling.  The  growing  demand 
of  the  trade  for  the  employment  of  rubber  half-heels  has  led  to 
many  improvements  in  their  design,  shape,  construction  and  com- 
position. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  successful  improvements  for  the 
attachment  and  processing  of  such  heels  concerns  the  permanent 
union  of  the  rubber  tread  to  a  fiber  stock  base  by  means  of  hot 
vulcanization.  The  method  involved  has  been  perfected,  whereby 
a  rubber  tread  and  several  plies  of  leatherboard  base  are  molded 
and  cured  securely  together.  The  plies  of  leatherboard  are 
pierced  by  a  suitable  number  of  nails  for  attachment  of  tlie  heel 
to  ihc  shoe.  The  vulcanized  union  with  the  rubber  tread  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  series  of  interlocking  rubber  rivets  passing 
through  perforations  in  the  leatherboard  plies,  from  the  rubber 
side,  thus  serving  as  reinforcement.  In  this  construction  washers 
are  eliminated  and  the  heel  is  better  adapted  for  processing  in 
the  shoe  factory. 

In  this  type  of  heel  the  rubber  and  fiber  parts  being  [xjsitively 
united,  but  one  nailing  operation  is  required  for  proper  attach- 
ment. The  leatherboard  is  said  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
operations  of  skinning,  scouring  and  finishing  and  a  distinct  saving 
is  effected  by  avoiding  the  assembly  of  parts,  cementing,  double 
nailing,  and  the  use  of  a  leather  lift  necessary  with  the  ordinary 
rubber  half-heel. 

When  worn  out  the  rubber  portion  can  be  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  nails  as  they  pass  completely  through  the  tread  and 
head  against  the  leatherboard  base. 

For  the  rubber  maiuifacturcr  there  is  the  advantage  that  all 
parts  employed  in  its  construction  are  visible  in  the  finished  heel 
and  the  mold  oxerflow  is  reduced  to  a  feather  at  the  face  plate. 

In  repair  work  it  is  claimed  that  the  rubber  tread  may  be  more 
quickly  replaced  than  in  the  case  of  practically  any  other  type  of 
-Conant  &  Co.,  7  Wafer  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


heel 


STORAGE    OF    BENZOL    OR    NAPHTHA 

Benzene  storage  tanks,  especially  those  placed  underground  or 
in  cellars,  have  an  element  of  danger  in  explosion  or  poisoning 
by  emission  of  vapors  or  leakage.  Such  tanks  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  inert  gases  and  the  outlet  and  inlet  pipes  by  a  casing 
in  order  to  prevent  the  above  occurrences. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
B\  Our  Regular  ()orre>|>oii<leiil 
""yiie  GENERAL  DEPRESSION  in  industrial  affairs  which  has  hicii 
*  growing  steadily  worse  during  the  past  three  months  is  now 
making  itself  keenly  felt  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  plants  of 
Rhode  Island  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  outlook  in  the  rubber  busi- 
ness is  far  from  encouraging.  This  atTects  all  lines  of  boot  and 
shoes  as  well  as  tires  of  every  description  and  while  hopes  are 
expressed  for  an  early  revival  the  present  indications  do  not  war- 
rant excessive  optimism. 

Because  of  the  very  open  winter  and  for  other  reasons  the  lucal 
plants  have  had  less  work  than  has  been  experienced  in  several 
years.  In  the  rubber  boot  situation  Government  sales  of  large 
quantities  of  rubber  boots  that  were  bought  for  the  army  during 
the  war  have  lessened  the  demand,  already  reduced  because  of 
weather  conditions. 

N'early  4,000  employes  of  the  Xational  India  Rubber  Co.  at 
Bristol  are  out  of  work  owing  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  factory 
on  January  14  for  an  indefmite  period.  This  shutdown  afifects  the 
shoe  department  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  the  wire  divi- 
sion, which  will  continue  production  on  approximately  the  present 
scale  of  five  eight-hour  days  per  week,  although  it  is  expected 
that  there  may  be  a  curtailment  made  in  this  division  early  in 
February. 

l-oUowing  a  meeting  of  the  factory  council  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  month  the  official  notice  of  the  shutdown  was  posted  at  the 
plant  reading  :"Keds  division  will  complete  all  work  laid  out  on 
the  ticket,  each  department  shutting  down  as  its  work  is  coni- 
jileled. 

"The  last  day's  outside  cutting  will  be  January  13.  Thereafter 
all  departments  of  the  Keds  department  will  be  considered  as 
closed  indefinitely  until  further  notice.  About  February  26,  1921, 
we  will  issue  statement  as  lo  later  prograin. 

"The  wire  division  will  continue  production  on  approximately 
the  present  scale  of  five  eight-hour  days  per  week  for  the  re- 
mainder of  January.  It  is  also  intended  to  continue  a  partial 
production  during  February,  which  may  be  announced  somi  time 
ihiring  the  first  week  in  February. 

"In  the  mechanical  division  only  such  men  will  be  retaimil  as 
are  necessary  for  current  repairs  and  maintenance  and  the  work- 
ing time  after  January  28  will  be  curtailed  as  much  as  possible. 

"The  traffic  and  shipping  departments  and  central  stores  depart- 
ment will  perform  only  such  work  as  is  absolutely  necessary, 
which  will  mean  a  radical  curtailment  after  January  28,  1921. 

"In  any  and  all  departments  of  the  factory  it  will  be  our  policy 
to  utilize  the  services  of  salaried  men  and  women  from  depart- 
ments which  are  shut  down  and  we  resume  the  right  to  give  them 
preference  in  all  cases  over  persons  working  upon  an  hourly  basis. 
"Further  curtailment  of  clerks  will  be  managed  as  individual 
cases  in  which  the  person  concerned  will  be  interviewed  by  the 
head  of  the  department."  This  is  signed  by  E.  I.  Cooper,  factory 
manager,  and  Sam  Connery,  chairman  of  the  factory  council. 

By  the  closing  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  it  Iie- 
came  necessary  to  also  close  the  DeWolf  Inn  for  an  indelinite 
period,  and  which  for  the  past  five  years  had  been  an  ideal  home 
for  the  young  women  employed  at  the  factory,  b'ive  years  ago 
the  Xational  management  purchased  the  DcW'nlf  Inn  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  out-of-town  enijiloyes  who  worked 
at  the  plant  but  were  unable  to  obtain  boarding  places  in  the 
town.  .-\t  one  time  when  the  factory  was  running  on  full  tune 
there  were  170  women  at  the  Inn,  but  there  were  only  about  70 
there  when  it  closed  its  doors  because  of  the  shutdown  of  the 
factor).  Likewise  the  Day  Xursery  on  High  street  which  has 
been  maintained  by  the   Xational  management   is  also  closed. 

The  total  amount  of  money  received  for  enrollment  in  tlie 
fotirth  roll  call  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Bristol  was  $2,246.90, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $1,424.70  was  secured  at  the  factory  <if  the 
-Vnlionnl  India  Rubber  Co. 


Officials  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  about  the  same  tune 
that  the  notices  were  posted  at  the  Xational  plant  in  Bristol 
caused  notices  to  be  posted  in  the  .Mice  Mill  that  it  would  go  on 
a  short-time  working  schedule  to  become  effective  January  20. 
The  new  schedule  called  for  34'-4  hours  a  week,  which  means  a 
six-hour  day  for  five  days  a  week  with  4'/.  hour  on  Saturdays. 
Heretofore  the  plant  employing  over  1,600  operatives  has  been 
running  48  hours  a  week  It  is  claimed  by  the  management  that 
business  conditions  necessitated  this  action. 

The  Woonsocket  plant  of  the  American  Wringer  Co.,  which  in 
normal  times  employs  <;00  hands,  announced  a  20  per  cent  wage 
reduction  effective  January  17.  The  plant  has  been  partially 
shut  down  since  Xovember  20,  only  about  150  employes  being 
kept  at  work.  Xo  date  has  been  set  for  the  reopening  of  the 
plant,  although  the  officials  say  that  indications  are  promising  for 
a  resumption  of  work  in  the  near  future.  The  companv  an- 
nounced price  reduction--  „f  its  pro.Iucts  on  October  10^  and 
.igani  on  January  6. 

The  Manson-Shcrman  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  was  recently 
Micorporated  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  located  in 
Providence,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  has  secured  a  plant  at 
W  Sprague  street,  Providence,  and  will  manufacture  elastic  braids 
.nid  woven  tapes  for  the  electrical  and  clothing  trades.  The  new 
concern  will  begin  with  an  equipment  of  three  narrow  fabric 
looms  having  a  combined  capacity  of  116  shuttles  on  single  tapes 
and  30  flat  braiders  for  making  one-quarter  and  narrower  elastic 
braid. 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  has  been  making  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements  in  its  garage  on  Hemlock  street.  Providence, 
■^o  that  it  will  aftord  accommodations  for  at  least  thirty  cars" 
The  company  is  also  erecting  a  steel  building  to  be  used  for  the 
Housing  of  the  small  locomolive  that  is  used  for  yard  and  switch- 
ing purposes  in  handling  freight  cars  on  the  spur  tracks  that 
niter  the  company's  plant. 

tliarles  A.  Roberge  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  business  that  is 
being  conducted  at  88  Front  street.  Woonsocket,  under  the  firm 
style  of  the  Roberge  Truck  Tire  Sales. 

The  J.  M.  Gibbons  Tire  Co.,  103  Aborn  street.  Providence,  is 
"wiied  and  conducted 'by  J.  M.  Gibbons,  of  Providence,  and  A.'  C. 
Anderson,  of  East  Providence 

Edward  M.  Hayes  et  al.,  have  given  a  chattel  mortgage  for 
$15,000  to  the  -Xjax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  on  tires,  tubes,  auto  acces- 
sories, etc.,  at  119  Broadway,  Providence. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   OHIO 
By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 

"pii.NT  the  rubber  tire  industry  is  due  for  a  real  revival  is  the 
A  opinion  of  Akron  rubber  men,  based  upon  automobile  regis- 
t  rat 'on  figures  for  the  past  year,  gathered  and  given  out  by  The 
li.  1'.  Goodrich  Co.  A  total  of  9,295,252  automobiles  were  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  last  year,  which  is  an  increase  of 
1,691,236,  or  22.2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  largest 
increase  in  the  history  of  the  automotive  industry.  In  191U  t|„. 
increa.se  was  1,457.300. 

Estimates  based  upon  this  number  of  automobiles  indicate  ihat 
with  each  automobile  wearing  out  four  tires  a  year,  the  new 
index  figure  used  by  .\kron  rubber  men,  the  number  of  tires 
required  for  the  coming  year  will  be  not  less  than  37,000.000  and 
will  furnish  employment  for  approximately  120,000  men  and 
women. 

If  these  figures  prove  to  be  correct,  the  i)roduction  for  the  year 
will  be  only  approximately  ll.OOO.OOO  less  than  it  would  have 
lieen  last  year,  when  the  peak  production  was  estimated  to  be  six 
tires  for  the  8.000,0(K)  cars  then  in  operation. 

This  will  also  be  reflected  in  the  crude  rubber  market,  because 
it  is  authoritatively  estimated  that  not  more  than  72.000  tons  are 
now  in  the  country,  .-nid  also  in  the  fabric  market,  since  the  large 
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stocks  oil  hand  when  the  depression  struck  the  automotive  and 
tire  industries  have  dwindled  considerably  during  the  past  nve 
months. 

Indications  are  that  ihc  bottom  has  fmally  been  reached  and 
that  slowly  hut  surely  the  industry  will  work  itself -back  to  a 
more  norma!  basis,  with  but  little  hope  of  getting  back  to  the 
position  it  occupied  in  July  of  last  year.  The  turn  of  the  year 
saw  in  .\kron  a  slight  gain  in  i)roduction.  Most  of  the  factories 
made  arrangements  to  lengthen  the  working  hours,  and  thereliy 
increased  production  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  although  several  of 
the  factories  actually  decreased  production  for  the  month.  Manu- 
facturers generally  look  upon  the  situation  with  more  optimism 
and  believe  that  a  few  months  will  see  larger  production. 

Conservative  estimates  by  rubber  men  at  the  first  of  the  year 
placed  the  unlilled  orders  for  January  sliipment  on  the  books  of 
the  larger  Akron  factories  at  $50,(XX).tX)0,  and  considering  the 
slightly  increased  production,  and  the  fact  that  many  tires  still 
reiriain  in  stock,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  shipments  this 
month  amount  to  at  least  that  figure. 

That  business  can  remain  at  this  almost  peak  figure  for  the 
year  is  not  believed  by  anyone  in  the  industry,  because  the  orders 
arc  looked  upon  as  accumulations  held  up  until  after  the  taking 
nf  inventories  by  the  dealers  and  orders  from  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  anticipation  of  their  needs  during  the  next  few- 
months. 

.\kron  bankers  and  rubber  manufacturers  have  used  every  effort 
to  avoid  a  price  war  in  the  tire  business  and  indications  now  are 
that  their  efforts  will  be  successful. 

When  the  crash  in  the  tire  business  came  many  of  the  smaller 
companies  unloaded  large  lots  of  tires  at  job  lot  prices,  and  while 
llie  larger  companies  continued  to  have  on  hand  large  amounts 
nl  raw  materials  purchased  at  peak  prices,  the  smaller  rubber 
companies  could  go  into  the  cheap  markets  and  purchase  supplies. 
With  cheaper  raw  materials  and  cheaper  labor  these  smaller 
companies  were  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  tire  market  with  lower 
lirices,  and  for  some  little  time  it  appeared  that  in  their  determina- 
tion to  get  business  they  would  do  so.  in  some  instances  at  prices 
not  profitable  to  themselves. 

However,  the  more  conservative  heads  of  the  smaller  companies 
felt  that  while  these  tactics  might  work  for  a  while,  they  were  m 
business  for  a  legitimate  profit,  and  so  decided  to  maintain  prices 
at  the  decreased  levels  placed  by  the  leaders  in  the  industry. 

One  Akron  banker  pointed  out  several  times  that  if  tire  manu- 
facturers operated  on  a  conservative  basis,  and  each  and  all  went 
•iftcr  business  with  a  determination  to  get  his  share  at  a  profitable 
figure  the  industry  would  revive,  whereas  if  the  varioiis  companies 
went  out  to  sell  goods  regardless  of  profits,  with  the  main  thought 
being  the  getting  of  business,  the  rubber  industry  was  due  for  a 
worse  crash  than  it  has  experienced. 

Among  the  interviews  given  out  by  rublxer  men  regarding  better 
business  was  the  statement  of  W.  O.  Rutherford,  sales  manager 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  to  the  effect  that  the  dealers'  stocks 
are  practically  exhausted  and  that  the  tire  manufacturers  must 
produce  goods  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  9,000,000  automobiles 
in  the  United  States  if  they  are  not  to  be  run  on  the  rims. 

It  is  true  the  upturn  was  n.n  a-  large  the  first  of  the  year  as 
was  anticipated  by  rubber  men.  I  Unry  1-ord  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly closed  his  factory,  which  meant  a  decrease  m  tire  sales 
and  had  a  general  demoralizing  intlueiice  on  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers and  in  turn  on  the  tire  manntacturers. 

AKKON    NOTES 

That  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevails  is  indic.itcd  by  the  erroneous 
stories  circulate<l  regarding  the  number  of  men  needed  in  Akron. 
These  stories  gained  wide  credence,  with  the  result  that  Akron 
manufacturers  have  had  to  use  drastic  methods  to  inform  the 
country  that  no  men  are  needed  and  that  former  employes  will 
be  given  preference  when  men  are  again  required  in  the  industry. 

That  the  days  of  extravagant  wages  and  the  "sMk  sliirt"  era  in 


the  rubber  industry  in  .\kron  are  over  is  inade  plain  li\  the 
announcement  on  January  4  of  a  decrease  of  12"/  per  cent  in  the 
wages  at  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  a  reduction  of  15 
to  20  per  cent  in  salaries  in  the  office.  The  reduction  was  favor- 
ably voted  upon  by  the  Goodyear  Industrial  Assembly,  made  up 
I  if  representatives  of  the  workmen  in  the  factory  and  tin-  men 
and  women  in  the  office. 

More  than  one  hundred  business  men  in  Akron  sent  letters 
containing  the  season's  greetings  to  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president 
of  Tlie  (ioodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  just  before  Christmas.  The 
movement  was  spontaneous  and  the  replies  from  Mr.  Seiberling 
indicated  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  sent  was  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The  Akron  automobile  show  <luriiig  the  last  week  of  1920  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the 
financial  depression.  For  some  little  time  officials  of  the  sliow 
association  hesitated  to  put  on  the  exhibition,  but  reports  from 
practically  every  dealer  who  bad  space  indicate  that  a  very  fair 
business  was  done  and  that  a  large  number  of  orders  were  booked 
(luring  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  year. 

Henry  G.  Lubke,  export  manager  of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  returned  from  Europe  recently  with  sufficient  business  to 
make  increased  production  in  the  factory  necessary.  Mr.  Lul)kc 
.spent  five  months  in  Europe  and  states  that  conditions  arc  rapidh 
improving,  except  in  Germany,  where  the  question  of  indcmnit\ 
is  holding  back  recuperation.  He  believes  that  export  business  to 
Europe  will  be  as  great  during  the  present  year  as  last,  which  was 
the  banner  year  for  his  company.  This  is  the  fifth  of  the  "Big 
Five"  rubber  manufacturing  companies  in  Akron  employing  nor- 
mally more  than  1,000  men  and  having  sales  running  well  over 
$5,000,000  a  year.  A  large  portion  of  the  business  is  done  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  of  Barbertoti,  Ohio,  in  the  .\kron 
district,  is  working  upon  refinancing  plans  involving  $1,500,000  to 
take  care  of  ready  cash  needs  in  the  business  for  the  coming  year. 
.\t  the  time  of  writing,  the  officers  of  the  company  were  still 
negotiating  with  eastern  capitalists  and  bankers  for  the  finances, 
lint  indications  were  *hat  the  plans  would  be  consummated  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

At  the  time  of  the  postponed  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
the  directors  and  the  president,  M.  S.  Long,  were  given  authority 
to  use  their  discretion  to  bring  about  the  refinancing  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Long  informed  the  stockholders  that  more  than  one- 
third  as  much  business  was  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  was 
done  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  The  coitipany  did  $5,000,- 
000  worth  of  business  during  1920,  as  was  shown  in  the  annual 
report  given  out  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  in  November. 

The  company  has  outstanding  at  present  $1,535,000  wortli  of 
preferred  stock  and  $2,765,000  worth  of  common  stock.  Some 
stock  has  been  subscribed,  but  not  paid  for  and  is  not  included  in 
the  figures.  During  the  past  two  years  its  business  has  greatl\ 
increased  under  new  management  and  the  company  is  generallv 
looked  up  as  being  in  a  comparatively  strong  position. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  was  the  host  to  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  at  a  convention  held  in  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land, January  14.  The  engineers  took  luncheon  at  the  company 
dining  room  and  made  an  inspection  trip  through  the  factory. 
The  principal  tojiic  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  was  the  application 
of  electrical  jxiwer  to  the  rubber  industry. 

The  refinancing  program  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
involving  $50,000,(KX),  which  has  been  under  way  since  late  in  the 
Fall,  has  not  been  completed.  .Vnother  meeting  of  stockholders 
was  called  for  January  21,  and  subsequently  postponed  until 
February  1.  at  which  time  the  directors  hope  to  announce  the 
completion  of  the  pl.tns. 

The  preferred  stockholders  have  given  their  approval  of  plans 
to  mortgage  the  company's  proi)erty  for  $.50,000,000,  and  negotia- 
tions by  the-  oflicia's.  which  have  been  under  wax-  fnr  two  months, 
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an-  Ikiiis  ciiiitinucd  in  New  Vork.  The  first  delinitc  statement 
rcganling  tlic  linancial  conditions  of  the  Goodyear  company  was 
yiven  out  at  the  preferred  stockholders'  meeting,  December  23,  in 
the  form  of  a  report  of  the  auditing  by  Price-Waterhouse  &  Co. 

\sscts  are  given  as  $153,076,840.  from  which  is  subtracted  the 
first  deficit  shown  since  1903,  before  providing  for  possible  losses 
on  contractual  obligations  for  rubber  and  fabric  of  $15,647,653.56. 

A  total  of  $10,787,-194  has  been  charged  off  for  depreciation 
on  the  -Xkron  plain,  .\kron  and  branch  autonioliiles,  and  furniture 
and  e(iuipment  at  branches. 

( )utslanding  preferred  stock  is  $65.497,700 ;  common  stock, 
J61,lll,fi50:  total  bills  payable,  $23,879,812,  not  including  $4,388,- 
(J.S6  in  rubber  and  fabric  acceptances  payable,  and  $12,711,168  in 
bills  payable,  including  Federal  ta.xes  due. 

The  Sumatra  rubber  plantation  is  \alued  at  $5,003,257,  and  sub- 
sidiary companie>,  wholly  owned.  $13,352,158.  Inventories  less 
reserve,  are  given  at  $41,107,758. 

.■\t  this  writing  the  company  has  or(ler>  on  its  books  which  i)rac- 
tically  demand  doubled  production,  but  factory  activities  will  not 
increase  until  the  financial  difficulties  are  ironed  out. 

The  ^tory  of  the  rise  of  L.  C.  Rockhill  to  the  directorate  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
thirteen  years  ago  chose  rubber  goods  manufacture  as  one  of  the 
great  future  industries,  and  remained  with  it,  w-orking  with  all  his 
might.  Mr.  Rockhill  started  with  the  Goodyear  company  in  the 
repair  and  accessory  department,  shifted  to  the  aeronautical  de- 
partment, then  to  the  tire  sales  department,  in  which  he  went  to 
the  lop.  and  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  to  succeed  J.  P.  Lodmis. 

Alliert  L.  Ely,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  patent  department  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  has  opened  offices  in 
connection  with  the  law  offices  of  Herberich,  Burroughs  and 
Smitfi.  Herberich  building,  Akron,  and  will  practice  patent  and 
trade  mark  law  exclusively. 

The  India  Tire  &  Ruliber  Co.,  Akron,  has  estal)Iishcd  an  export 
department,  in  charge  of  Lynn  Harvey,  formerly  assistant  export 
manager  for  the  Miller  Ru1)ber  Co.,  Akron.  Mr.  Harvey  recently 
returned  from  a  business  trip  covering  .\ustralia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand  and  Hawaii,  and  reports  good  liusiness  in  those  regions. 

The  Interlocking  Cord  Tire  &  Belt  Co.,  .\kron  and  Mogadore, 
Ohio,  is  in  the  hands  of  Elihu  Harpham,  an  Akron  realtor  who 
was  appointed  receiver  last  month  by  Judge  W.  I.  Ahern  in 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  on  petition  of  certain  stockholders  and 
officials  of  the  company. 

CLEVELAND   NOTES 

The  general  offices  and  Cleveland  salesrooms  of  The  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  have  been  removed  from  1900  Euclid  avenue 
and  are  now  located  in  the  Cook  building.  Prospect  avenue  and 
46th  street,  Cleveland,  the  company  having  under  lease  30,000 
square  feet  of  space,  which  gives  ample  room  for  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  stock  of  tires  in  all  sizes. 

Dexter  C.  Hathaway  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  The  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Cleveland,  in  the  capacity  of  Cleveland  dis- 
trict sales  manager,  having  general  direction  of  sales  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Western  New  Vcrk,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Hathaway  will  also  devote  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  business  v/ith  commercial  accounts. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  taken  over  last  month  by  the  Maynard  H. 
Murch  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  investment  bankers,  to  protect  the 
preferred  stockholders,  and  in  accordance  with  the  right  reserved 
by  the  Murch  Company,  who  bought  $2,500,000  preferred  stock 
in  August,   1919. 

R.  G,  Herzberger  has  been  appointed  a  Cleveland  territorial 
manager  for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 


MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO    NOTES 

.■\t  the  second  aininal  stockholders  meeting  of  the  New  Tread 
Tire  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  January  10,  1921,  the  following 
directors  were  elected :  S.  W.  Tidd,  C.  V.  Calvin,  Eric  P.  Alten- 
burg,  C.  R.  Heck,  O.  \V.  Altenburg,  S.  J.  Heck,  W.  O.  Wallace, 
E.  L.  Dieffenbacher  and  R.  I"".  Luce.  Officers  for  the  coming 
year  are :  S.  W.  Tidd,  president ;  C.  V.  Calvin,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  Eric  P.  Altenburg.  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. The  New  Tread  Tire  Co.  manufactures  "Marvel"  cord  and 
fabric  tires  and  reports  a  very  successful  year,  with  sales  show- 
ing 100  per  cent  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

At  its  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  held  at  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  January  10,  Tlie  McGraw  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co.  elected  John 
-Morgan  president  and  William  S.  Marlatt  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  present  year.  The  following  directors  were  chosen :  John 
Morgan,  L.  M.  Keyes  and  Charles  W.  Wheeler,  of  East  Palestine; 
William  S.  Marlatt,  W.  S.  Quinlan,  Maynard  H.  Murch,  Mac 
S.  Bethel  and  George  E.  Randies,  of  Cleveland :  R.  V.  Mitchell,  . 
Canton — all  in  Ohio;  C.  H.  Coffin,  Chicago;  Martin  J.  Gillen, 
New  York  City.  The  company  has  moved  its  offices  from  1900 
fluclid  avenue  to  4810  Prospect  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  May,  1920,  to  manufacture  30  by  3j^-inch  cord 
tires  exclusively,  reports  the  demand  for  a  quality  tire  of  this 
size  to  more  than  justify  the  belief  which  led  to  the  company's 
incorporation.  During  1920  the  company's  plant  was  running 
to  capacity,  500  tires  per  day.  The  plant  was  closed  during  the 
month  of  November,  but  is  now  operating  at  full  capacity  and 
has  bright  prospects  for  1921.  Its  future  plans  include  the 
erection  of  a  six-story  plant  adjoining  its  present  unit,  which 
will  have  a  production  capacity  of  2,000  tires  daily,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  this  building  ready  for  operation  by  the  Spring  of 
1922. 

A  new  salesman  for  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  George 
V.  Armstrong,  who  will  cover  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  tire  selling  with  the  Ajax  Rubber 
Co.,  and  the   Kokoino   Rubber  Co.'s  branches  in  Cincinnati. 

Removal  has  been  completed  of  the  machinery,  materials  and 
manufacturing  equipment  of  the  Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.  from 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  to  Willoughby,  Ohio,  where  the  Polack 
company  will  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Buckeye  Rubber 
Products  Co.  In  New  York  City  the  latter  company  will  main- 
lain  an  office,  warehouse  and  service  station,  for  Polack  tires,  at 
527-529  West  23d  street. 

The  International  Golf  Ball  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio,  was  organized 
in  December,  1919,  under  the  laws  of  that  state,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  Burke  golf  balls  as 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Burke  Golf  Co.  The  capital  has  since  been 
increased  to  $150,000,  divided  into  $100,000  preferred  stock  and 
$50,000  common.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  Joseph  In- 
trocaso,  president ;  George  Emch,  vice-president ;  and  W.  K.  Wob- 
beckc,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  amount  of  business  devel- 
oped during  the  first  year  of  operation  is  attributed  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Burke  line  of  golf  goods.  The  Biirke  "Grand  Prize" 
golf  iiall  was  described  in  our  issue  of  July  1,  1920. 

I'lic  Mason  Tire  S:  Ruliber  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders,  held  December  14,  1920,  reelected  the  di- 
rectors and  the  following  officers:  O.  M.  Mason,  president;  John 
H.  Diehl,  first  vice-president;  R.  W.  McKinnon,  second  vice- 
prcsidenl ;  William  A.  Cluff,  secretary,  and  D.  M.  Mason, 
treasurer.  The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company  was 
changed  from  October  31  to  December  31,  to  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year.  The  company  reports  100  per  cent  growth  during 
the  year  just  ended. 
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THE    GOODRICH   GOLDEN   ANNIVERSARY 

THK  Mt.MdRV  of  a  noted  pioneer  in  the  ruliljer  industry,  Doctor 
Benjamin  Franklin  Goodrich,  was  honored  last  month  on 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  the  parent  factory  of  the  "Rubber  City."  Officials  and  em- 
ployes of  the  company,  residents  of  the  city,  and  thousands  of 
friends  and   customers   throughout   the  country  joined   in   paying 


B.   G.  Work,  Dr.  B.  F.  Goodrich, 

Prrxidi-nt  Founder 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich   Co. 

tribute  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  Goodrich  and  in  observing  the 
termination  of  a  full  half  century  of  the  company  he  established. 

Doctor  Goodrich,  a  resident  of  New  York  State,  after  serving 
as  a  .surgeon  during  the  Civil  War,  took  up  real  estate  and 
shortly  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  small  rubber  factory 
at  Hrstings-on-the-Hudson.  New  York.  Attracted  by  Akron's 
transportation  advantages  and  an  otTer  of  financial  assistance 
from  a  group  of  .\kron  men,  he  brought  his  equipment  to  that 
city.  Manufacture  was  first  started  in  a  small,  two-story  brick 
building,  40  by  100  feet,  with  a  force  of  25  men.  Today  the 
plant  comprises  63  buildings  of  brick  and  steel,  covering  110 
acres  of  land. 

The  first  big  stride  in  the  growth  of  the  Goodrich  came  with 
the  popularity  of  the  bicycle.  When  the  high  wheelers  gave 
way  to  what  was  called  the  "safety"  bicycle,  pneumatic  tires 
were  introduced  and  Goodrich  speedily  took  up  their  manufac- 
ture. Before  this  time,  the  company  had  taken  the  initial  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  rubber-shod  wheels  by  perfecting  the  solid 
rubber  tire  for  carriages.  The  success  of  this  carriage  tire,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  pneumatic  tire  for  bicycles,  naturally  led 
to  the  manufacture  of  tires  for  automobiles.  The  first  one  made 
was  a  crude  affair,  with  many  layers  of  fabric  and  a  very  heavy 
tread.  Improvements  came  rapidly,  however,  and  by  the  time 
automobiles  passed  the  "freak"  stage,  a  dependable  tire  was  being 
made   in   Cjuantity. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  auto  tires  was  a  large  factor  in 
the  latter-day  growth  of  Goodrich,  they  are  nevertheless  only 
one  branch  of  the  organization's  production.  Mechanical  rubber 
goods,  rubber  footwear,  druggists'  rubber  simdries,  and  hard  rub- 
ber goods  also  are  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities. 

Doctor  Goodrich  lived  to  see  the  Goodrich  organization  well 
started  on  the  road  toward  success,  even  though  he  died  before 
the  automobile  was  invented.  He  had  done  his  work  well  and 
had  trained  men  to  take  his  place  in  developing  the  industry  even 
further. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  is  proud  to  add  his  words  of  ap- 
preciation. Doctor  Goodrich  was  a  singularly  alert  and  forceful 
personality  who  radiated  energy  and  optimism.     To  use  his  own 


phrase,  he  was  "swindled  into  the  rubber  business"  and  was 
bound  to  win  out  if  only  for  that  reason.  His  early  struggles 
were  a  succession  of  brilliant  moves,  sharp  disappointments,  but 
constant  progress.  One  perfectly  sane  and  then  feasible  plan  was 
a  combination  of  the  then  existing  rubber  manufacturers.  His 
plan  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  old-timers  and  so  he 
dropped  it  with  disgust.  He  did  remark,  however,  "We  will  go 
it  alone  and  one  day  the  Goodrich  company  will  do  more  business 
than  the  whole  lot  of  them." 

Curiously  enough  he  picked  the  man  who  was  to  do  the  great- 
est constructive  work  of  the  company,  while  that  man  was  yet  a 
boy.  Speaking  to  the  writer,  he  pointed  out  a  thick-set,  tanned 
youth  of  twenty,  saying,  "That  is  young  Work.  Just  rode  here 
from  Boston  on  a  high-wheel  bicycle.  Something  of  a  feat.  He 
joins  our  force  shortly  and  will  go  clear  to  the  top." 


MANAGER  OF  THE  MASON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


r^iiii.EV  M.  .M.vsON,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  The 
•L^  .Ma.son  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  (.)hio,  one  of  the 
notably  successful  of  the  younger  tire  companies,  was  born 
in  Middlesborough,  Kentucky,  on  May  2,  1890.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  the  Des  Moines  Business 
College. 

I'pon  leaving  college  he  was 
employed  for  a  short  time  as 
secretary  to  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader,  then  as  editor  of 
one  or  two  house  organs.  For 
the  past  eleven  years  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  .sales  and  or- 
ganization work.  During  this 
time  he  formed  the  investment 
security  house  of  Mason  Broth- 
ers, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  followed 
b}'  the  organization  of  The 
Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The 
Mason  Cotton  Fabric  Co.  (since 

absorbed  by  the  tire  company),  and  The  Mason  Rubber 
Plantations  Co.  In  1915  the  Mason  factory  was  erected,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  the  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
He  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber 
Manufacturers'  .Vssociation. 

Mr.  Mason  is  a  golf  enthusiast  ami  what  recreation  hours 
are  not  claimed  by  his  wife  and  two  boys  arc  spent  on  the 
links. 


Drm.Kv  M.   Mason 


LANCASTER  "WIREGRIP"  TIRE  DISCONTINUED 

The  "VViregrip"  tire,  formerly  manufactured  inidcr  i)atent,  was 
discontinued  some  time  ago,  and  the  tire  now  being  marketed 
by  the  same  manufacturer,  described  and  illustrated  as  the 
"Wiregrip"  on  page  262  of  our  January  issue,  is  the  "Lancaster 
Cord."— The  Lancaster  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WELDO-PATCH 

"Weldo-Patch"  is  high-grade  black  gum  stock  calendered  on 
holland  cloth.  Cuts  in  inner  tubes,  hot-water  bottles,  rubber 
footwear  or  other  soft  rubber  goods  are  repaired  by  applying  a 
piece  of  weldo-patch  over  the  bufTed  surface,  previously  cleaned 
with  a  thin  solution  of  benzol  cement,  which  js  entirely  removed 
by  scraping  from  the  surface  before  laying  on  the  repairing 
material.  No  vulcanization  is  needed  to  effect  a  permanent 
repair.— Weldo-Patch  Manufacturing  Co.,  160  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 
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THE   RECORD    OF   MASON   TIRES 


IN  ihcsc  days  oi  cietiatlon  and  uncertainty,  of  which  tlic  tire 
industry  is  bearing  its  share,  records  of  continuous  operation  and 
steady  expansion  in  production  capacity  and  organization,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  make  encouraging  reading. 

The   Mason  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.   began  business   in   1916  in   a 
four-room  suite  of  an  office  building  in  Kent,  Ohio,  with  a  capital 


Mason  tires  are  also  made  in  metric  sizes  and  are  widely 
known  aljroad  through  the  work  of  the  export  department,  which 
has  kept  pace  with  the  home  market  and  now  has  accounts  in 
practically  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  Mason  organization  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  rubber  industry.  Its  liberal  policy  and  farsightedness 
as  shown  by  its  early  announcement  of  the  "satisfaction — no- 
mileage-limit"   guaranty ;    its   national   advertising  campaigns   and 


Fabric   Mill  and   Plant  or  The   Mason   Tire  &   Ruebes   Co.,  Ke.nt,  Omn 


of  $2.i0,000.  The  original  building  of  the  present  plant  had  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  This  has  grown  under  three  successive 
yearly  expansions  into  375,000  square  feet,  including  the  textile 
division,  comprised  in  eight  buildings  spread  over  a  tract  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  adjoining  the  Erie 
railroad.  The  capital  has  increased,  likewise  by  successive  stages, 
to  $10,500,000  and  the  production  capacity  from  321  tires  per 
month   to  42,000  per  month. 

Aside  from  the  plant  that  is  -hown  in  the  illustration,  ex- 
tensive housing  plans  arc  being  carried  out  to  accommodate  the 
increase  of  population  of  Kent  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  industry.  A  large  number  of  modern  houses  have  been 
built,  including  three  units  of  a  community  center  near  the  i)lant. 
In  addition  to  this  a  plot  of  140  acres  near  the  city  limits  lias 
been  acquired  which   will  be  improved  as  needed. 

The  textile  division  includes  the  first  cotton  fabric  mill  ever 
built  in  the  Akron  district.  It  has  10,000  spindles,  cost  nvcr 
$2,000,000,  and  is  so  planned  that  it  can  be  increased  five  times 
over  without  disturbing  operation  in  any  way.  This  mill  pro- 
duces tire  cord  and  fabric  from  the  raw  cotton  and  enables  the 
company  to  control  that  quality  and  uniformity  of  product  essen- 
tial to  tire  success. 

Three  outstanding  features  of  Mason  tire  progress  in  recent 
months  indicate  the  company's  anticipation  of  automotive  needs. 
Chief  of  these  is  the  "Mason  Junior  cord" — a  cord  tire  sold  at 
approximately  fabric  price  and  designed  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  cords.  This  tire  can  be  put  on  the  car  singly,  as 
needed,  for  replacement  of  fabric  tires  without  the  danger  of 
injury  to  the  mechanism  that  is  common  when  oversize  cords 
are  so  applied.  Other  achievements  are  the  heavy  duty  solid  tire 
of  such  design  as  to  overcome  faulty  features  uf  old  style  con- 
struction, and  the  Mason  cushion  tire  for  light  truck  work.  The 
success  that  all  of  three  types  have  met  with  indicates  that  the 
production  capacity  of  everv  department  will  be  taxed,  notwith- 
.standing  the  successive  enlargements  tliat  have  lieen  made  in 
rccnt  years. 


the  rapid  increase  of  branches  which  now  include  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country — these  indicate  an  executive  personnel  with 
its  feet  on  the  ground,  and  a  fcirward  marching  intent  which  docs 
not  wait  for  fair  weather. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN   THE   MID-WEST 

By   Our   Regular   Correspondent 

MID-WEST    RUBBER    MANUFACTI'TIERS'    ASSOCIATION 

THE    Mid-West    Rubber    Manufacturers'    Association    held    its 
January   luncheon    and   meeting  at   the   Auditorium    Motel. 
Chicago,  Illinois,   Tuesday,  January  4,   at   1   p.   m. 

On  account  of  the  annual  meetings  and  dinner  of  The  Rubber 
\ssociation  of  .•\merica,  whicli  were  held  in  New  York  Cit\  nn 
January  10;  also  the  fact  that  it  was  so  near  the  holidays,  tliere 
was  a  small  attendance  but  it  was  ve»"y  enthusiastic. 

The  Board  of  Director.s'  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m. 
After  luncheon  President  D.  M.  Mason  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  "Cost  of  Tire  Production." 

The  next  monthly  luncheon  and  meeting  will  be  held  February 
15.  at  the  Chicago  .\thlctic  .\ssociatiou,  12  South  Michigan  ave- 
nue.  Chicago,   Illinois. 

The  factory  of  the  Zcglen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1316  Raws-on 
street,  Chicag'.i.  Illinois,  is  equipped  for  mantifacturing  600  tires 
;ii  -I  1,000  innei-  tubes  daily.  \V.  L.  Copley,  a  well-known  tire 
designer,  for  nine  years  connected  with  the  Portage  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  .Xkron,  as  a  deparhncnt  superintendent,  has  been 
engaged  as  general  superintendent  of  the  plant.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  J.  P.  Drish,  president;  S.  Str.'.elecki,  treasurer, 
and  F.  J.  Kalodzinski,  secretary. 

The  Robert.son  Resilient  Wheel  Corporation,  1697  Broadway, 
Xew  York  City,  has  taken  a  lon.g  lease  of  space  in  the  .Armour 
Postal  Station  building.  3019  Indiana  avenue,  Chicago,  and  will 
occupy  as  general  offices  about  the  first  of  February.  This  com- 
pany's wheel  was  described  in  The  Inpia  Rubber  Worlp.  Decem- 
ber  1.  1920. 
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K  A.  Schenzinger,  who  had  been  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  for  22  years,  recently  became 
a  salesman  for  the  VVishnick-Tumpeer  Chemical  Co.,  365  East 
Illinois  street,  Chicago. 

Arthur  J.  Straiicy,  for  many  years  district  nuinascr  of  sales  for 
The  B.  I\  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  take  charge  of  the  Indianapolis  Goodrich  branch. 

laSCELLAireOUS   MID-WESTERN   NOTES 

The  Cutler-Hanmur  Maiuitacuiriny  C'j ,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
has  secured  ofiices  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  new  office  is  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  district 
office  and  has  become  necessary  because  of  the  increasing  amount 
of  business  in  the  St.  Louis  territory.  Harold  Phillips,  formerly 
office  manager  of  the  Chicago  l)ranch,  is  in  charge. 

New  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  factory  of  the  R.icine 
Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  includes  an  increase  to  tlie 
power  house  and  the  installation  of  a  new  General  Electric  tur- 
bine of  1,250  kilowatt  capacity,  a  500  h.-p.  boiler  and  a  complete 
economizer  for  the  boiler  room.  The  new  building,  which  was 
completed  last  summer,  is  four  stories  in  height,  180  feet  long 
by  SO  feet  wide.  In  the  lower  floor,  which  is  an  addition  to  thi 
mill  room,  have  been  installed  ten  new  mixini;  mills,  22  by  fiO 
inches. 

The  Latex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  I'ond  dn  Lac,  Wisconsin,  maker 
of  tires,  tubes  and  rubber  products,  reports  a  very  bright  outlook 
for  the  future.  The  company  is  erecting  an  additional  three- 
story  iMiilding,  60  by  80  feet,  to  cost  about  $55,000,  which  will 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  molded  goods  and  tire  sundries, 
ami  it  is  about  to  install  new  mills  and  calenders  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood   of   $75,000. 

The  Jefferson  Rubber  Co.,  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  is  erecting  a 
modern  factory,  80  by  320  feet,  to  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  super-quality  products  The  building  will  be  completed  witliin 
a  short  time. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  of  tin- 
Inland  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  elected  E.  B.  McKay  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Mr.  McKay  has  been  associated  with  tlie 
Inland  Rubber  Co.  for  about  a  year.  Prior  to  this  affiliation 
he  had  been  first  vice-president  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rublier 
Corporation,  Trenton,  Xew  Jersey,  with  which  he  had  been  as- 
soc'ated  in  executive  capacities  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Mr.  McKay's  long  and  varied  experience  has  gained  him  a  large 
and   friendly  acquaintance  in  the  rubber  industry. 

\\  .  D.  Mcl.eish,  formerly  with  the  N'cw  York  branch  of  the 
Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado,  has  l)ecn  appointed  district 
manager  of  the  Chicago  branch,  with  headquarters  in  that  city. 

G  O.  Sebree  has  joined  the  inrcos  of  ihe  Gates  Rubber  Co.. 
Denver,  Colorado,  as  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Sebree  has  held 
a  similar  position  with  eastern  companies  and  until  recently  was 
associated  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .^kron,  Ohio. 
He  is  said  to  be  especially  active  and  energetic  in  handling  na- 
tional advertising  campaigns. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

CAUTIOUS  BUYING  by  tire  dealers  is  reported  <jn  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  there  is  also  noted  a  marked  depletion  of  retail 
stocks  which,  on  the  first  sign  of  renewed  public  interest,  may 
result  in  a  flood  of  orders.  lUiyers  arc  not  yet  convinced  that 
tire  prices  have  touched  bottom,  although  manufacturers  declare 
thai  the  next  price  revision  will  be  more  likely  upward  than 
downward.  A  little  better  in(|uiry  for  repair  stock  has  been  le- 
marked,  while  in  mechanical  rubber  gocxls  and  druggists'  sundries 
dealers  have  of  late  been  marking  time,  fearing  to  load  up  until 
satisfied    that    prices    have    touched    bottom.     Here,    as    in    other 


lines,    retail   stocks    arc   quite    low,    according   to   manufacturers' 
advices. 

LOS   ANGELES   AND   VICINITY 

T.  W.  McDevitt,  president  of  the  Pacific  Cotton  Exchange,  Los 
.\ngeles,  and  K.  M.  Turner,  have  been  attending  a  con- 
gressional committee  hearing  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  proposi- 
tion to  grant  Los  Angeles  official  recognition  as  a  long-staplj  cot- 
ton trading  center.  .'\s  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act  ante- 
dates the  development  of  long-staple  cotton,  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  handling  of  Pima  futures  in  the  sanu'  manner  as  short- 
staple  futures.  Los  Angeles  cotton  men  hope  to  have  this  omis- 
sion corrected,  and,  if  successful,  they  predict  a  big  revival  in  the 
cotton  business  in  the  Southwest,  with  Los  Angeles  as  the  main 
trading  center.  Half  a  million  acres  last  year  yielded  a  crop  of 
,'?7S,0(X1,000,  and  the  potential  acreage  is  estimated  at  15,000,000. 
During  1920  the  shipments  through  the  port  of  Los  Angeles 
(.where  there  is  a  high  density  compress)  were  7,107  bales,  as 
compared  with  .^00  in  1919. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California,  Los 
.Angeles,  passed  the  dividend  on  its  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  on 
December  31.  The  same  action  was  taken  by  the  directors  of  the 
(ioodyear  Textile  Mills  Company  on  the  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  While  both  concerns  slowed  down  in  production  two 
months  ago,  the  management  expects  that  by  March  1  the  "full 
steam  ahead"  order  will  be  given  in  both  factories. 

The  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Compton,  California, 
!ias  Ill-en  running  steadily  on  full  time  and  for  several  weeks  has 
been  working  overtime  six  days  a  week,  trying  to  catch  up  on 
orders.  Soon  the  company  expects  t<i  piit  c.n  an  all-night  shift. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  further  enlargement  of  the  factory. 

(ieorge  T.  Hell,  president  of  tlie  'lire  Construction  Co., 
l.os  Angeles,  has  bought  out  the  interest  of  Edward  Harris,  secre- 
tar\ -treasurer,  and  now  owns  the  concern.  The  two  started  in 
business  in   1914.     Robert  Bruniier  is  the  manager. 

Mapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  by  the  U.  S. 
(  niniiression  Inner  Tube  Company's  plant  at  Burbank,  California. 
Tlie  new  factory,  it  is  said,  will  mean  an  investment  of  $1,000,000, 
employ  nearly  1,000  men,  and  be  in  operation  in  about  three 
months. 

Plans  are  being  launched  by  P.o--ton  and  Los  Angeles  capitalists 
lor  manufacturing  cord  tire  materials  and  plain  tire  fabrics  on  a 
large  scale  at  i\ed<mdo,  California.  The  concern,  to  be  known 
as  the  Imperial  Textile  Co.,  contemplates  an  outlay  of  $7,0(X),000 
.111  mills  in  which  33,000  spindles  w'll  be  run  aii<l  on  building 
.1  company  town  of  200  houses,  with  stores,  theatre,  etc.,  and  its 
water  works,  electric  plant,  and  drainage  system.  .Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  take  for  several  years  the  entire  cotton  crop 
of  the  C.  &■  M.  ranch,  one  of  the  largest  in  California. 

The  .\utoinobile  Tire  Co.  of  California  has  been  incorporated 
wiih  .1  capital  of  $150,000  by  Harry  A.  Demarest,  Edgar  W. 
Demarest  and  Jacques  .\.  Leuthold.  The  concern,  which  has  its 
office  and  warerooms  at  1006  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  will 
do  a  general  tire  merchandising  business. 

Ked  rubber  tube  making  is  a  new  line  for  the  Bell  Rubber  Co., 
Alameda  and  Seventh  streets,  Los  Angeles,  and  several  vulcaniz- 
ers  are  being  set  np.  The  tube  is  laminated,  and  floats.  The  com- 
pany also  makes  single  ,iiul  dual  solid  tires,  and  specializes  on 
solid  tire  repairs. 

An  iniporraiit  change  is  being  arranged  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Kuliber  Co.  for  housing  its  Los  .\ngeles  branch.  It  now  occupies 
a  seven-story  building  on  South  Broadway,  but  within  six  months 
it  plans  to  move  into  a  concrete  structure,  one  of  the  units  of  the 
Los  .\iigeles  Terminal  Warehouse,  that  will  afford  2;/.  times  more 
space,  direct  railroad  connection,  elevators  for  loading  supplies,  a 
private   street,   and   other   advai'taces    to   enpb'e    it    to    band'e   its 
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rapidly  growing  hiisiiifss  in  tires  and  nu-ehaniials.  It  is  quitting 
retail  service  and  supplying  dealers  wholly. 

Guasti,  House  &  Giulii.  I'erfeelion  and  Kelly-Springlicid  tire 
distributers,  are  building  at  Eighth  and  Merchant  streets,  Los 
Angeles,  one  ol  the  finest  tire  supply  houses  on  the  Coast. 

The  Reliance  Manufacturing  Co..  Pasadena,  California,  has 
bought  the  Coast  rights  to  sell  tlic  rolread  molds  of  the  \\  estcrn 
Rubber  Mold  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  will  distribute  through  the 
Rubber  Products  Machinery  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles;  the  Vulcanizing 
Machine  Co.,  of  Seattle,  and  Watcrhousc  &  Lester  in  Portland 
ai!(l  San  Francisco. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    VICINITY 

The  large  modern  tire  factory  of  the  Coast  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Oaklaiid,  California,  which  will  start  production  shortly  after  the 
fir^t'of  the  year,  is  located  on  a  six-acre  site  extending  from  East 
12th  street  to  East  10th  street,  and  from  48th  to  50th  avenues. 
Oakland,  California.  It  has  a  spur  track  connecting  with  the 
Western  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  main  lines,  which  affords 
the  company,  ample  outlet  for  its  product. 

The  main  building  occupies  60,000  square  feet  and  includes  re- 
ceiving department,  mill  and  calender  room,  fabric  room,  inner 
tube  department,  superintendent's  and  chief  engineer's  office,  vul- 
canizing pits,  finishing  room  and  shipping  department.  Executive 
offices  and  power  plant  adjoin  the  main  building.  The  equipment 
is  of  the  latest  type,  arranged  by  an  efficiency  engineer  to  avoid 
lost  motion  and  duplication  of  effort.  The  company  w-ill  manu- 
facture "Coast"  cord  and  fabric  tires,  which  are  already  well 
known  on  the  West  Coast. 

H.  G.  Blanchard,  who  was  associated  with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  was  also  consulting  engi- 
neer for  the  Kelly-.Springfield  Tire  Co.,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Coast  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Oakland,  California.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard is  recognized  as  one  of  the  authorities  in  efficiency  engineering 
and  his  ability  will  have  ample  opportunity  and  wide  scope  in  his 
new  connection. 

The  .Standard  Tire  Co..  Willoughby,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch 
at  895  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  Tiger-foot  tires. 

F.  C.  Nevvbauer  has  been  appointed  territorial  sales  manager  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Philip  La 
Tourette  succeeds  Mr.  Newbauer  as  manager  of  the  Goodyear 
Oakland  branch. 

J.  B.  Magee,  manager  of  the  Southern  California  and  Arizona 
branches  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  attended  a  recent  con- 
ference in  San  Francisco  of  the  company's  coast  representatives. 

NORTHWESTERN  NOTES 

Seattle  expects  much  benefit  from  the  recent  decision  to  reduce 
ocean  rates  on  crude  rubber  from  the  Far  East  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  mnde  by  the  Pacific  Homeward  Conference  of  Shipping 
Board  operators  in  the  Orient.  In  1918  and  1919  Seattle  led  all 
cither  western  ports  in  the  importation  of  rubber,  but  last  year 
trade  fell  off  largely  because  of  the  high  ocean  freight  rates.  As 
the  latter  have  been  reduced  from  $22.50  to  $12.50  per  forty  cubic 
feet,  Seattle  counts  on  a  decided  revival  in  its  rubber  imports. 

J.  V.  Lynn  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Seattle  branch 
of  the  Spreckcls  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  California. 

SOUTHWESTERN  NOTES 

The  Ocofillo  Products. Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  which  has  a 
plant  at  Salome,  .Arizona,  for  the  extraction  of  ocotillo  gum.  has 
shipped  a  carload  of  the  material,  described  as  having  a  rubber 
cellulose  base,  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  used  in  waterproofing  a  large 
cement  construction  job.  The  corupany  has  just  installed  another 
large  retort  and  is  planning  a  considerable  extension  of  the  plant. 

The  Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  contracted 
for  more  than  20,000  acres  of  Pima  Egyptian  cotton  in 
Imperial  Valley  at  60  cents  a  pound,  and  since  the  first  of  the 


year  has  been  buying  in  the  open  market,  much  to  the  relief  of 
many  planters  who  had  been  holding  their  cotton.  L'p  to  January 
1  there  had  been  no  open  market  for  Pima.  Prices  for  mixed 
grades  ot  short-staple  cutton  range  between  12  and  13  cents  a 
poimd. 

Henry  Hlackman,  general  manager  of  the  Savage  Tire  Sales 
Co.,  Wellington,  Xcw  Zealand,  was  a  recent  guest  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sprcckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SALES     MANAGER     OF     THE     DOMINION     RUBBER 
SYSTEM 

J'a.mes  Morris  S.al.mox  C.\rroli.,  sales  manager  and  a  director 
of  the  Dominion  Rubber  System,  Limited,  Montreal.  Canada, 
is  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  popular  sales  executives  in 
Canada,    as    indicated    by    his    i^lccfion    to    the   presidency    of    the 

Dominion  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association,  an  organization  of 
some  11,000  active  members. 

His  life  has  been  a  varied  and 
active  one.  Of  Manx  and  Scotch 
ancestry,  he  was  born  at  Ballarat, 
.\ustralia,  in  1877,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man; 
St.  Malo,  Brittany,  and  privately. 
.\fter  some  years  at  sea,  voyaging 
ill  sailing  ships  to  many  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  he  revisited 
Western  Australia,  where  he  be- 
came connected  with-  many  impor- 
tant mining  and  construction  en- 
terprises, including  Bunbury  Har- 
bor Works,  Boulder  Brown-Hill 
Railway,  Menzies-Leonora  Rail- 
way, Collie-Boulder  Coal  Co.,  etc. 
He  also  organized  a  sales  agency  specializing  in  mining  and  rail- 
road construction  supplies,  explosives,  etc.,  aiid  visited  mining 
fields  in  various  |iarts  of  .Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  and 
West  Africa. 

Ill  1902  Mr.  Carroll  went  to  Winnipeg.  Canada,  and  joined  the 
construction  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  going 
to  Montreal  in  1903.  The  same  year,  after  a  short  period  in  the 
office  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Express  Co.,  he  joined 
the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  as  secretary  to 
the  general  manager,  also  advertising  manager.  In  1905  he  was 
transferred  to  the  sales  department  where  he  has  occupied  the 
positions  of  Montreal  branch  manager,  Quebec  division  manager, 
and,  since  1914,  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Mon- 
treal. Limited,  Walpole  Ruliber  Co..  and  the  provincial  sales  coin- 
panies  of  the  Dominion  Rubber  System  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  .Alberta  and  British 
Coluiribia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
Montreal  .-\iTiateur  -Athletic  Association,  St.  Andrews  Societ}', 
and  various  Masonic  bodies.  He  is  devoted  to  outdoor  sports 
and  his  clubs  include  the  Engineers,  Kanawaki  Golf,  Montreal, 
and  the  Circumnavigators,  Xew  York. 


C.\RROLL 


CANADIAN    NOTES 


THK  U.MTED  Shoe  M.\chinerv  Co.  of  C.'KN.mi.-n,  LiMiTtn,  has 
established  a  permanent  representative  in  Calgary.  .Alberta, 
where  supplies  of  parts  of  the  stitchers  will  be  carried  in  stock. 
This  will  mean  better  service  to  tlic  repair  man.  as  he  can  secure 
needed  parts  much  sooner  than  formerly,  when  Toronto  was  the 
nearest   supply  point.     A.   L.    Baldwin,   Calgary,   Alberta,   is   the 
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local    manager,   and   will   also   call   on   the   trade.     He   will   per- 
sonally inspect  stitchers  and  see  that  they  are  in  good  order. 

A  discount  of  ten  per  cent  was  announced  in  Canada  December 
1  on  all  tennis  and  sporting  goods,  to  apply  not  only  on  future 
sales,  but  also  on  those  already  placed  for  the  coming  season. 
Thus  those  who  ordered  before  that  date  and  who  are  entitled 
to  the  five  per  cent  discount  for  early  ordering  retain  this  advant- 
age. Although  the  drop  in  price  is  due  in  some  extent  to  the 
slowness  with  which  orders  have  come  in,  the  change  is  mostly 
attributable  to  the  falling  off  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

The  Dominion  Rubber  System  (Ontario),  Limited,  recently 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
for  its  display  at  the  1920  show.  The  company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  receiving  this  distinction. 

The  Dominion  Rubber  System  (Ontario)i  Limited,  held  the 
annual  "get-together"  convention  of  its  salesmen  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Deeejnbcr  29  and  30.  It  was  attended 
by  R.  E.  Jamicson,  president  of  the  company,  and  his  assistants 
at  the  head  office  at  .Montreal,  -Messrs.  Massle,  Carroll,  Rudolph 
and  Morrisettc.  Ontario  executive  and  department  heads  were 
present,  together  with  45  Ontario  salesmen  and  representatives  of 
all  branches  of  the  company.  A  big  feature  was  the  bantjuet  and 
minstrel  show,  in  which  the  humor  was  personal  and  of  a 
decidedly  rubhery  flavor.  It  was  a  big  surprise  and  a  big 
success. 

The  new  factory  of  the  Tiger  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  began  production  the  first  week  in 
January.     The  company  is  confident  "of  a  good  season's  business. 

The  new  plant  of  the  K.  &  S.  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods,  Limited, 
99  Paton  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  said  to  be  the  most 
modern  tire  plant  in  Canada,  is  just  about  completed,  and  is 
e.xpected  to  be  in  operation  in  all  departments  by  February  1. 
The  company  reports  orders  on  hand  from  over  a  thousand 
dealers  in  Canada  and  has  already  sold  the  out|nit  for  the  coining 
season  of  300  tires  and  750  tubes  per  day. 

A  department  has  been  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
full  line  of  rubber  goods  for  druggists,  including  the  necessary 
hard   rubber  parts. 

Legislation  recently  passed  in  Canada  enal>Ies  trade  marks 
consisting  of  surnames,  geographical  names  and  marks  of  a 
desciptive  nature,  heretofore  only  registrable  liy  an  order  from 
the  Canadian  courts,  to  be  registered  without  the  expense  entailed 
by  court  procedure.  The  Trade-mark  Office  is  empowered  to 
grant  registration  of  marks  consisting  of  surnames,  geographical 
names'  or  adjectives  implying  descriptiveness  upon  the  filing  of 
evidence  that  such  mark  has  acquired  a  secondary  meaning  and 
distinguishes  the  goods  of  the  applicant. 

This  change  of  procedure  should  be  of  advantage  to  tire 
exporters  having  trade  marks  consist'ug  of  surnames  which  in 
the  past  have  been  rejected  by  the  Canadian  Trade-mark  Office 
on  grounds  of  non-registrability,  since  it  would  now  appear  that 
such  marks  can  be  registered   without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty; 

Among  the  articles  invoiced  from  the  Vancouver  Consulate 
General,  Vancouver,  British  Cohimbia,  for  1918,  was  rubber  to 
the  value  of  $1,060:  in  1919  similar  invoices  showed  exports  of 
3.096,583  pounds  of  rubber,  valued  $1,466,118. 

Imports  of  gutta  percha  and  india  rubber  manufactures  at  the 
port  of  Quebec  in  1918  were  valued  $109,249  as  against  $191,444 
in  1919.  Of  the  latter  imports,  $182,778  came  from  the  United 
States  and  $8,367  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rubber  and  its  manufactures  declared  at  the  .American  con- 
sulates in  the  province  of  Quebec  for  shipment  to  the  L^nited 
States  dur-ng  1919  were  2.008.262  pounds,  valued  $214,484,  as 
against  870,882  pounds,  valued  $127,839,  in  1918.  Exports  of 
rubber  scrap  to  the  I'nited   .*^tatef  in   1919  totaled  39.829  pounds. 


valued  at  $3,143.  Rubber  goods  to  the  value  of  $427  were  shipped 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  which  there  were  no  shipments  what- 
ever in  1918. 

R.  W.  .-\shcroft,  director  of  publicity,  Ames  Holden  McCready 
System,  Montreal.  Canada,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  that  company,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

W.  Youngblud  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  tire 
department  of  the  Ames  Holden  McCready  System,  Montreal, 
Canada,  vice  E.  C.  Kabel,  resigned.  Mr.  Youngblud  has  been  for 
some  lime  tire  sales  inanager  of  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Cana- 
dian Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
tire  trade  of  Canada. 

The  Joseph  .Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  completed  its  new  plant  at  Welland,  Ontario, 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  factory  will  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time  because  of  the  present  business  depression. 
The  new  factory  is  100  by  120  feet,  one  story,  of  timber,  steel 
and  concrete,  with  a  power  house  measuring  50  by  50  feet. 
The  plant  stands  on  a  tract  having  651  feet  frontage  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  company  manufactures  hard 
rubber  goods,  its  trade  being  principally  in  the  automobile 
industry.  W.  J.  B.  Stokes,  bead  of  the  Thernioid  Rubber  Co., 
is  vice-president. 


A   NOVEL   COTTON   PICKING   MACHINE 


ANEW  vacuum  cotton-picking  apparatus  has  recently  been 
demonstrated  in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  which  the  in- 
ventor' claims,  and  many  who  have  seen  it  in  operation  believe, 
will  not  only  save  two-thirds  the  labor,  but  will  also  enable 
ginners  to  gin  one-third  more  because  the  cotton  is  picked  in  a 
cleaner  manner. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  cotton  picker  is  a  suction  fan,  at 
one  side  of  which  is  an  upright  5-inch  pipe  opening  into  a  hor- 
izontal header  provided  with  four  openings,  into  which  arc  fitted 
four  lengths  of  1^-inch  vacuum  hose  12  feet  long,  terminating  in 
metal  nozzles  to  be  thrust  into  the  cotton  bolls.  The  fan  dis- 
charges into  a  5-inch  pipe,  five  feet  long,  with  a  V-shaped  ter- 
minal containing  a  butterfly  valve  at  the  apex,  not  unlike  a 
damper  in  a  stove  pipe,  'whereby  the  sacks  suspended  on  the 
terminal  may  be  alternately  filled. 

This  apparatus  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  a  small  farm  tractor 
and  can  be  easily  removed  to  allow  the  tractor  to  be  used  for 
general  farm  work.  The  fan  is  driven  by  belt  from  a  large 
pulley  on  the  shaft  passing  through  the  right  hand  driving  wheel 
of  the  tractor  and  so  arranged  that  the  fan  may  be  operated, 
whether  the  tractor  is  in  gear  or  not.  A  pointed  hood  can  be" 
placed  in  front  of  the  machine  so  that  the  latter  can  no.se  its  way 
between  rows  of  plants.  The  cotton  picker  is  operated  by  two 
men  walking  ahead  with  the  suction  nozzles,  while  two  others 
walk  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  also  carrying  similar  nozzles. 
A  fifth  man  operates  the  tractor  and  looks  after  the  filling  of  the 
sacks. 

A  "Utilitor"  tractor  uitli  the  cotton  picking  attachment  weighs 
hut  810  pounds,  and  is  driven  by  a  4-horse-power  motor.  A 
patent  has  been  granted  for  the  pulley  driving  the  fan,  and  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  three  other  patents  covering  other  fea- 
tures of  the  apparatus.  An  early  type  of  the  machine,  now  dis- 
carded, combined  picker  and  self-driven  car  as  a  single  unit. — ■ 
Hand  &  Cavin,  maiuifacturers,  400  .\orth  .Nvenuc  26,  Los  .An- 
geles, California. 


"RiBBKR   M.mhinerv,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  Ik'  in  the 
library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 


'Captain   K.    F.    II.ind.    1526  Winfielci  .Street,   I.os   .\ngcles.  C.ilifoinla. 
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RUBBER  TRADE   INQUIRIES 


r'//;  i»i€/nirtVi  thai  follotf  Aotv  atrnidy  In-fn  aiui,.\-rc<i ;  H,"^i-r- 
Ihcli-ss  (/lev  arc  of  inli'rcst  not  only  in  shouini;  tlu-  ncrdi 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  I'ossibilily  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  Ji'/io  read  them.  The  Editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  hat-e  those  interested  communicate  itnth  him. 

(.842)  A  reader  desires  the  address  of  the  inaiiufacturer  of 
molds  for  curing  lubber  hose  in  50<)-foot  lengths. 

C843)  A  manufacturer  re<iuests  the  address  of  the  maker  of 
the  rubber  wood  closet  seats  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  April  I, 
1920. 

(844>  .\n  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  the 
manufacturer  of  a  machine  for  cnttiiiK  washers. 

(845)  A  correspondent  desires  information  concerning  sources 
of  supply  for  rubber  resin,  particularly  Pontianak  resin. 

(846)  A  Ruropean  manufacturer  desires  the  address  of  the 
present  manufacturer  ot  VV'ahl's  shoe-varnishing  machine  described 
in  I  ur  issue  of  Oecemlier  1.  1'520. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreinn  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  II  ashini^ton,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  sefinrate  sheet,  ami  slnle  number. 


l)l«>rRICT    OFFlCt> 

New    York:   734  CustomliouM-. 
Boston:    1801    lr.slomhous<:. 
Chicago:    504    Federal   Building. 
.St.    L.  uis:   402  Third    .National    B:ink 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1020    Hibernia    Rank 

Building. 
San    Francisco:    307    Customhouse. 
Seattle:   848  Henry   Building. 


CoopER.^TiVE  Offices 

(  Icvt-lniid:  Chamber  of  Co.iinierce. 

Cincinnati:  Cliamber  of  Commerce; 
tieneral  Freight  Agent.  Southern 
Railway,    Ingalls   Building. 

Daytt  n.  Ohio:  Dayton  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I. OS  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Portland.  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


(34,301  )  .\  hrm  of  shoe  merchants  in  England  desires  to 
purchase  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes  for  men,  women  and  children. 
I  he  linn  is  prepared  to  give  an  order  for  5.000  pairs  assorted, 
eheap  lines  for  delivery  in  May,  1921.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  ports  of 
the  l-'nited  Kingdom.  Terms :  cash,  packing  to  be  included  in 
cost. 

(34,319)  A  merchant  in  the  French  West  Indies  desires  to 
secure  catalogs  in  French  of  articles  which  he  plans  to  purchase, 
including  rubber  and  leather  fabrics  for  automobile  hoods,  insu- 
lated wire,  inner  tubes  and  repairing  cement. 


(34,192)  A  manufacturing  company  in  Greece  desires  to  he 
placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  waterproof  cloth  for  auto- 
mobile covers. 

(34,204)  A  mercantile  firm  in  England  desires  to  secure 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  chemical  products,  including  acetic  acid, 
formaldehyde,  sodium  hyposulphite,  lithopone,  zinc  oxide  and 
barytes.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  English  and  Indian  ports.  Payment  to  he 
made  against  documents  at  port  of  destination. 

(34,244)  A  mercantile  company  in  Canada  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  suspender  littings,  including  elastic 
or  webbing.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  Canadian  port  Payment  cash  against 
documents. 

(34,256)  A  manufacturer  in  Canada  desires  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery for  making  rubber  stamps,  and  rubber  and  other  supplies 
for  stamp  making. 

(34,266)  A  mercantile  firm  in  Egypt  desires  to  secure  the 
exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  in  Egypt  and  Sudan  of  rubber  tires. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Alexandria.  Payment  cash  against  documents  on 
arrival  of  goods. 

(34,276)  A  company  of  mercliants  in  .Argentina  desires  to 
secure  an  agency  from  manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  suspenders 
and  garters,  and  artificial  leather  or  leather  substitute  for  up- 
holstery. Quote  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  c.  i.  f.  Argentine  port. 
Payment  30  to  90  days'  sight  draft,  or  other  terms. 

t34.2?0)  .\n  inquirer  in  India  desires  to  receive  information 
and  quotations  on  rubber-covered  wire  and  cable  for  house  work, 
made  in  accordance  with   P.ritish   standards. 

(34,282)  .\  mercantile  firm  in  llulgaria  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  cloth  for  clothing  and  other  pur- 
poses, and   fountain  pens.     Quote  c.  i.  f.  Varna  or  Bourgas. 

(34,295)  .\  commission  company  in  Madeira  desires  to  secure 
agrencies  for  the  sale  of  pneumatic  tires  and  suspenders.  Corre- 
spondence shou'd  he  in   Portuguese. 


STEAM    BAG    FOR    TIRE    REPAIR 
The    "Perpetual"    steam    hag    permits    the    application    of    heal 
to   the    inside  as   well   as   the   outside   of   the  tire   during   repair 
vulcanization      It  is.  made  of  two  sections  of   inner  tubing  pro- 

t  e  c  t  e  d  by  a 
stockinette  cov- 
i-  r  i  n  g.  All 
metal  parts, 
such  as  caps, 
are  of  cold 
rolled     steel, 

and  the  littings  are  standard  Schrader  connections  and  valves  for 
use  with  steam.  The  construction  of  the  head  of  the  bag  allows 
drainage  of  all  condensation.  Every  pound  of  steam  gives  results, 
as  the  expansion  of  the  bag  makes  it  adjust  itself  to  the  exact 
shape  of  the  inside  of  the  casing.  Connection  is  made  to  fit  all 
molds  so  that  it  can  he  used  with  any  equipment.  It  is  made  in 
i'/j,  4,  AVz,  5,  6,  7,  and  8-inch  sizes. — Perpetual  .Air  Bag  Co., 
2103  South   Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I'KRl'KTl  AI."     TikK     KeP.MR    StEAM     BaG 


THE    SIVYER    STEEL    TRUCK    WHEEL    FOR    PNEUMATICS 

.■\  cast  steel  wheel  for  pneumatic-tired  trucks  has  been  developed 
in  a  distinctive  variation  of  the  disk  type.  The  metal  is  refined 
heat-treated  steel,  and  the  hubs  are  cast  integrally  with  the 
wheels.  Four  triangular-shaped  openings  in  the  web  serve  to 
lighten  the  wheel  and  improve  its  appearance.  One  of  these  open- 
ings is  located  over  the  valve  slot  which  permits  of  using  the 
standard  valve  stem  and  the  extra  clearance  allows  room  for 
any  standard  air-line  connection  when  pumping  the  tire.  The 
valve  slot  is  opened  through  the  outside  edge  of  tlie  wheel,  per- 
mitting easy  mounting  or  demounting  the  demountable  rim.  The 
rim  is  channel  section,  reinforced  by  cross  braces, 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  eliminate  any  features  of 
design  which  would  cause  strains  to  be  set  up  during  the  casting 
process.  The  result  is  an  efficient-looking  wheel,  combining 
strength  with  Tght  weight.— The  Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


A    NON-SKID    ABRASIVE    TIRE    TREAD 

A  new  non-skid  tire,  called  the  "Bearfoot,"  is  being  made  in  the 
recently  opened  factory  of  the  Hobson  Rubber  Co.,  102S  South 
Hill  street,  Los  Angeles.  Instead  of  using  knobs,  designs,  and 
corrugations  on  the  surface  of  the  tread,  as  many  manufacturers 
do  in  order  to  lessen  the  area  of  rubber  on  a  slippery  surface,  or 
to  get  more  or  less  of  a  vacuum  grip  on  the  road  surface,  the 
Hobson  concern  increases  the  coefficient  of  friction  by  incorporat- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  abrasive  material  (finely  graded  sand)  in 
the  body  of  the  tread.  As  the  tread  wears,  the  hard  particles  in 
it  produce  a  surface  not  unlike  sandpaper,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
securely  grips  the  wettest  or  oiliest  asphalt  by  presenting  innumer- 
able minute  angles  of  tread  that  fit  into  the  cinintless  tiny  depres- 
sions in  the  smooth  road  surface.  The  tread  is  built  in  layers 
much  like  camelback.  Bearfoot  retreads  are  also  made  in  the 
same  factory  with  a  standard  guarantee  to  retain  non-skid  quali- 
ties for  5,000  miles.  A  patent  has  been  applied  for  on  the  process 
by  which  the  abrasive  material  is  distributed  in  the  rubber  so  as 
fot  to  cut  the  latter. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


H\    Our    Rffiiilar   Correspoiideiil 


ANEINT  LOW    RUBBER   PRICES 

Ai.Tiioi  i;ii  rubber  manufacture  generally  is  not  Ijrisk,  and 
some  ilepartments  are  on  short  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  manufacturers  show  signs  of  worry  and  anxiety.  This 
condition  seems  to  appertain  more  particularly  to  the  directors 
of  rubber  plantation  companies  who  regard  themselves  as  the 
victims  of  malign  providence.  Many  of  tliem  can  recall  rubber 
at  12.f.  per  pound,  and  they  sadly  refer  to  the  good  old  times 
when  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent  dividends  could  be  paid. 
Of  course,  in  this  matter  of  shilling-a-pound  rubber  all  producing 
companies  are  not  in  the  same  position  and  therefore  some  di- 
rectors arc  more  cheerful  than  others.  This  cheerfulness  is 
largely  limited  to  the  companies  which  still -have  rubber  to  deliver 
at  2s.  6rf.  per  pound  for  months  ahead.  To  the  suggestion  that 
this  may  prove  rather  hard  on  the  rubber  manufacturers  when 
they  have  to  compete  with  tirms  buying  at  present  prices  the 
answer  is  that  the  manufacturers  have  had  good  earnings  during 
the  war  and  are  not  objects  for  commiseration.  Of  course,  the 
manufacturers  might  reply  to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  rubber 
companies  have  also  had  their  good  times  in  tlie  past. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  rubber 
goods  so  as  to  fall  in  line  with  what  is  going  on  in  so  many  other 
liranches  of  trade,  thougli  it  is  onl>  where  such  reductions  are 
considerable  that  increased  business  is  likely  to  result  at  the 
moment  because  everyone  seems  to  l)e  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  goods  generally  has  only  begun  and 
they  are  holding  ofif  luitil  it  has  developed  further. 

The  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  in  certain  quarters  that 
rubber  plantation  shareholders  should  form  a  sort  of  bank  with 
i5,0(X),000  capital.  presumal)ly  all  paid  up,  to  piircliase  the  stocks 
of  rubber  in  existence  and  thus  force  up  the  price.  However. 
in  view  of  the  criticisins  which  have  been  leveled  against  the 
proposal,  it  is  unlikely  to  mature.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  of  forward  rubber  at  what  is  now 
considered  a  high  price  to  endeavor  to  get  out  of  their  commit- 
ments, though  we  may  yet  see  something  of  the  sort.  In  the 
light  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  certain  .\merican  circles  in 
regard  to  Lancashire  cotton  contracts,  there  seems  room  in  many 
directions  and  in  several  branches  of  trade  for  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  sanctity  of  contracts  if  tr.idc  i<  tn  lio  conducted 
on  a  .sound  basis. 

DUNLOP    RUBBER    CO..    LIMITED 

With  regard  to  the  sliares  of  the  Dunloj)  ccjnipany,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  reorganization  with  increase  of  capital  took 
place  not  long  ago.  This  was  largely  the  work  of  a  well-known 
London  financier.  What  has  caused  so  much  comment  and  con- 
sternation is  that  within  a  week  or  so  of  the  allotment  of  the 
.^hares  quoted  at  3Qs.  each  the  market  price  has  fallen  to  about 
I7s.,  representing  a  paper  loss  of  £10,000,000.  Naturally  rumors 
have  been  flying  about  as  to  the  cause,  about  which  more  will 
probably  be  known  before  this  is  in  print.  On  December  9  the 
Dunlop  coinpany's  new  .shares  issued  at  30.r.  and  22s.  6rf.  paid 
were  quotetl  at  S.v..  while  the  ordinarv  shares  have  droppo<l  from 
30  to  \5s. 

Dunlop  sharis  arc  affected  by  other  factors  than  the  rubber 
market,  as  the  recent  developments  and  ramil'ications  come  into 
consideration.  The  shares  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Cotton  Mills 
in  Lancashire,  part  of  the  Amalgamated  Cotton  Mills,  have  fallen 
a  good  deal  lately,  and  then  there  seems  to  be  a  little  bother 
about  the  American  Dunlop  company.  The  British  Dunlop  com- 
pany has  recently  been  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  providing  the  additional  finances  required  to  place  the  .Ameri- 
can   company    in    .-i    position    to    complete    llie    construction    of   its 


factory  and  to  provide  working  capital.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
the  directors  of  the  British  company  have  not  acceded  to  this 
request  for  aid,  as  they  feel  that  the  money  should  be  found  in 
America.  However,  it  is  understood  that  £1.000.000  have  been 
remitted  and  further  negotiations  are  pending. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES 

Although  the  net  profit  of  the  India  Rubber.  Gutta  Percha  & 
Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  stood  at  £73,299,  rather  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  Imal  dividend  has  been  passed  for  the  time  being. 
owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  cash  position.  .'Vn  interim  divi- 
dend of  I'/i  per  cent  has  been  paid  and  shareholders  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  a  final  distribution  would  make  10  per  cent 
for  the  year  as  in  the  five  previous  years.  This  withholding  of 
the  dividend,  of  course,  means  a  greatly  augmented  carry-over, 
but  it  will  have  the  efifect  of  making  shareholders  in  similar  con- 
cerns apprehensive.  Palmer  Tyres,  Limited,  which  is  atfiliated 
with  the  Silvertowii  company,  though  showing  a  reduction  m 
profits,  maintains  its  dividend  of  12;/.  per  cent.  W.  &  A.  Bates, 
Limited,  of  Leicester,  with  profits  of  £42,249,  almost  the  same  as 
a  year  ago,  again  pays  10  per  cent. 

The  long  deferred  report  of  Vickers',  Limited,  covering  the 
four  years  to  the  end  of  1919,  was  issued  on  December  21.  By 
amalgamation  with  other  concerns  the  capital  has  risen  from 
£7,000,000  to  £20,000.000.  A  former,  statement  promised  an  in- 
terim dividend  announcement  in  the  report,  but  to  general  surprise 
there  is  i>o  mention  nf  a  dividend  for  1920.  In  1919,  IIJS  per 
cent  was  paid. 

CATALPO 

Thi--  is  the  trade  name  given  to  a  colloidal  form  of  Cornish 
china  clay,  this  being  the  ordinary  china  clay  prepared  in  a 
special  way  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  elutriation  or  wash- 
ing by  which  the  admixed  particles  of  mica  settle  out  by  gravi- 
tation. The  first  patent  was  in  the  name  of  W.  Keldenheimer, 
now  of  Catalpo,  Limited,  of  20  Holborn  V'iadtict,  London,  E.  C, 
and  a  more  recent  specification.  No.  153,343,  is  in  the  names  of 
Dr.  P.  Schidrowitz,  W.  Feldenheimer  and  W.  W.  Plowman.  In 
this  case  the  clay  is  dried  in  the  deflocculated  condition,  the  dried 
purified  clay  being  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water  containing  3  per 
cent  by  weight  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate.  The  water  is 
then  evaporated,  leaving  a  clay  which  is  said  to  possess  special 
properties  of.  accelerating  the  cure  and  improving  the  tensile 
liroperties  of  the  rubber  in  which  it  is  used.  China  clay  has  never 
been  popular  with  British  rubber  inanufacturers,  though  the 
"silicate"  which  came  from  .America  during  the  war  period  with 
a  high  reputation  as  a  zinc  oxide  .substitute  was  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  action  of  alkali  as  an  accelerator  now 
seems  to  be  generally  recognized,  as  the  old  u.se  of  lime  and 
magnesia  has  been  followed  by  patents  utilizing  caustic  soda 
(Twiss)    and   ut,\y   su'linni   c.Trlxm.itr, 

OTHER  CHEIVIICALS  FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE 

Before  the  war  there  was  only  a  very  limited  number  of  chemi- 
cal firms  which  specialized  in  clumicals  for  rubber  manufacture, 
though  there  were  many  more  which  supplied  some  particular 
chemical.  Now,  however,  many  new  firms  have  entered  the  field, 
though  they  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  In  striving  to  get  business  they  probably  resort  to 
the  usual  procedure  of  cutting  prices  in  order  to  oust  the  man 
who  is  in.  When  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  manufactured 
goods  the  new  dealer  is  adamant  in  his  opinion  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  answer  for  and  naturally  in  his  ignorance  he  cannot  make 
any  suggestion  of  value  whereby  the  harassed  manufacturer  can 
.set  at  the  root  of  his  trouble.  Of  course,  the  particular  chemical 
looked  at  with   suspicion   may  In-  entirely  guiltless,  but  the  mann- 
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facturer  cannot  get  out  of  his  mind  tlic  tact  that  with  the  old 
source  of  supply  he  never  had  any  trouble.  Newcomers  have  not 
had  things  all  their  own  way,  however,  because  the  conservatism 
of  our  rubber  manufacturers  has  become  almost  proverbial,  but  all 
the  same  a  good  many  changes  have  been  made,  and  not  always 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  works  or  consulting  chemist,  and  the 
change  has  not  always  proved  advantageous. 

THE  DUNLOP  PICTURE  AGAIN 

In  the  litigation  between  J.  11.  Dunlop  and  tlie  Dunlop  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  concerning  the  company's  pictorial  advertisements 
of  the  former,  the  House  of  Lords  has  dismissed  the  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Irish  courts  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Dunlop  be 
at  liberty  to  issue  the  writ  of  summons  and  serve  it  on  the  com- 
pany in  London.  This  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the  advertise- 
ment  in    Ireland. 

BRITISH    RUBBER    TYRE    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  British  Rubber  Tyre 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  London  in  December.  F.  W. 
Hinde.  who  presided,  said  a  good  deal  on  the  acute  question  of 
imported  tires,  the  value  of  which,  he  said,  would  probably  exceed 
£5,000,000  in  the  current  year.  He  predicted  an  even  more  vigorous 
export  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturers, 
■besides  the  serious  competition  from  France,  Italy,  and  shortly 
from  Germany,  owing  to  the  favorable  exchanges  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  was  resolved  that  in  future  all  labor  questions  be  left 
to  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  to  deal  with. 
The  following  were  reelected  on  the  general  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Sealy  Clarke,  F.  W.  Hinde, 
E.  Healey,  Alexander  Johnstone,  E.  J.  Mitchell,  Reginald  Moseley 
and  J.  Traxler,  Mr.  Bond  also  being  elected  in  place  of  Mr.  Huet, 
who  had  resigned.  An  illuminated  address  and  a  service  of  plate 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  chairman  from  1916  to  1919. 
TRADE  NOTES 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries,  an  association  of  manu- 
facturers of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  keeps  well  to  the  fore  in 
Parliament  and  press  in  looking  after  the  business  interests  of  its 
members.  The  fact  that  unity  is  strength  in  getting  desired  re- 
sults is  now  generally  recognized  by  masters  and  men  alike,  and 
this  has  come  to  be  the  ordinary  procedure  since  the  war.  In- 
cluded in  the  present  Grand  Council  of  the  Federation  as  repre- 
senting the  rubber  manufacture  sub-group,  are  the  following: 
Sir  G.  Charles  Mandleberg,  Hugh  C.  Coles,  F.  W.  Hinde,  Alex- 
ander Jolinstone,  P.  H.  Lockhart,  Stuart  A.  Russell,  C.  T.  Mabey 
and  W.  Bond.  Also  on  the  Grand  Council  are  J.  A.  Fisher  and 
Harold  Jones,  representing  asbestos,  and  F.  Lye,  representing 
machine  belting. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  uiuitr  the  failure  of  British  Rubber 
Maiuifacturers,  Limited,  was  held  in  London  on  December  2. 
Founded  as  a  war  concern  at  Acton,  near  London,  it  made  a 
profit  for  one  year,  but  has  been  in  difficulties  since  1916.  The 
total  indebtedness  is  £110,149,  and  as  the  assets  are  valued  at 
£45,160  the  deficiency  is  £69.508.  The  compulsory  winding- 
up  order  was  obtained  upon  the  petition  of  the  Langham  Steel 
Co.,  which  claims  to  be  a  creditor  for  £53,407,  for  tnoney  lent  to 
the  company   in   the   last   three  years. 

The  Peachey  Process  Co.,  Limited,  which  up  to  tlie  present 
lias  had  temporary  office  accommodations  in  Gerrard  .street,  has 
now  removed  to  new  offices  and  showrooms  at  83  Pall  Mall, 
London,  W.  E.  The  premises  are  spacious  and  comprise  general 
and  private  offices,  board  room,  showrooms,  etc.,  available  for 
the  inspection  of  manufactured  products.  Mr.  Peachey,  who  has 
now  removed  to  London,  is  succeeded  at  the  Manchester  College 
of  Technology  by  A.  R.  Kaye,  who  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
-wai  was  engaged  on  rubber  work  at  the  college.  Formerly  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Schidrowitz'  laboratory.  Mr.  Peachey's  lec- 
ture work  in  chemistry  outside  rubber  is  to  be  divided  between 
■  Dr.  J.  K.  Wood  and  Messrs.  Craven. 


OBBYCORD  TRUCK  TYRkIP^ 


The    L.\rgest    E,xhibit    of    Gi.ant    P.\eum.\tic    Tires    .vt    the 

Lo.NDON    C0MMERri.\L    MoTOR    VeHRI.E    ShOW    W'.\S    Th  AT   OF   THE 

United  St.\tes  Rubber  Co. 


THE  LONDON   RUBBER   EXHIBITION 

Tlie  International  Congress  which  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rubber  Exhibition  ;it  London  in  June  of  this 
year  will  liave  as  chairman  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
who  has  served  so  ably  in  this  capacity  on  previous  occasions. 
Although  the  rubber  industry  will  be  as  usual  the  principal 
subject  of  interest,  the  scope  of  the  congress  will  include 
other  tropical  products  and  industries  and  a  special  feature 
will  be  made  of  papers  dealing  with  cocoa  and  with  vegetable 
oils. 

The  vicc-cliairmen,  who  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
arrangements  for  papers  concerning  the  industries  of  which 
they  have  made  a  special  study,  include  Dr.  Philip  Schidro- 
witz, Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  and  H.  H.  Vasconcellos,  who  will  assist 
Dr.  Torrey  with  the  organization  of  the  Rubber  Section,  Mr. 
Vasconcellos  being  specially  active  in  the  interests  of  Bra- 
zilian products;  Emile  Alleaume  of  the  Portuguese  Trade 
Corporation  and  Hamel  Smith,  editor  of  Tropical  Life,  who 
are  looking  after  the  Cocoa  Section;  E.  Richards  Bolton, 
F.  I.  C,  F.  C.  S.,  and  Emile  Baillaud,  of  the  Colonial  Institute 
of  Marseilles,  who  are  working  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
Vegetable    Oils   Section. 

Papers  will  be  read  by  leading  scientists  and  other  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  the  1921 
congress  will  be  even  more  largely  attended  than  its  pre- 
decessors by  an  internationally  representative  gathering  of 
scientists,  producers,  manufacturers,  merchants  and  financiers. 
.Among  those  who  have  already  promised  to  read  papers  are: 

Edmond  Leplae,  Director  of  .Agriculture  for  the  Congo. 
Subjects:  The  Cultivation  of  Oil  Palms  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  The  Cultivation  of  Hevca  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
The  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  .Auguste 
Chevalier.  Laboratoire  d'.Argonomie  Coloniale,  Paris.  Sub- 
ject: Progress  de  la  Culture  de  I'Hevea  en  Indochine.  Dr. 
P.  J.  S.  Cramer,  Amsterdam.  Subject:  New  Species  of 
Hevea  Cultivated  in  the  East.  E.  W.  S.  Ventress,  A.  M.  I. 
M.  E.    Subject:    The  Amazon  and  its  Vegetable  Oils,  etc. 

Other  speakers  who  have  not  yet  announced  their  sub- 
jects include  Henry  P.  Stevens,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  F.  I.  C;  Dr. 
.Andre  Dubosc,  Laboratoire  de  Recherches,  Bapaume-les- 
Rouen;  Dr.  O.  de  Vries.  Director  of  the  Central  Rubber 
Station,  Buitenzorg,  Java,  all  connected  with  the  Rubber 
Section:   .\.   W.   Knapp.   B.   Sc.  research   chemist   to   Cadbury 
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BrutluTs,  in  the  Cocoa  Section;  E.  I'rud'homnie,  Directeur 
(111  Jardin  Colonial,  Nogent-sur-Marne,  and  M.  T.  Dawe, 
F.  L.  S. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  congress  are  cordially  invited 
to  volunteer  to  read  papers  or  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
subjects.  All  communications  concerning  the  congress  (Rub- 
ber Section,  Cocoa  Section,  and  X'egetable  Oils  Section), 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrcy,  .\.  M.,  Fh.  D., 
Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Litherland,  Liverpool,  England. 


BRITISH  PADS   FOR  SOLES  AND  HEELS 

Another  variation  of  the  atta. liable  ruliber  heel  and  sole 
pad  in  several  sections  is  of  Itritish  manufacture  and  is 
now  marketed  under  the  name  "Fhillips'  Rubbers,"  the  former 
name  being  "Phillips'  Military  Soles  and  Heels."  Thin  rubber 
plates,  two  for  the  sole  and  one  for  the  heel,  with  raised  studs, 
keep  the  feet  dry,  give  a  smooth,  pleasant  tread,  and  do  not  slip, 
owing  to  the  corrugations  on  the  surface  of  the  studs.  "Phillips' 
Rubbers"  are  made  in  sizes  to  tit  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
shoes,  and  the  manufacturer  asserts  they  art-  meetinv;  the  approval 
of  the  British  public— Phillips'  Patents,  Limited,  142-146  Old 
street,  l^mdon,  F..  C.  1,  England;  George  A.  Slater,  Limited, 
Ontario  street  East,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canadian  distributer ; 
Frank  L.  Slazenger,  12  East  43d  street,  New  York  City,  wholesale 
distributer. 


ENGLISH  "puncti;re-proofed"  inner  tubes 

A  rublier  inner  tube,  proof  .igainst  jiuncturcs,  wliich  is  not 
semi-solid  nor  "rubbish-lilled."  but  is  a  pneumatic  tube,  is  the 
new  product  of  a  British  company.  A  thin  film  of  solution,  whose 
ingredients  are  not  divulgeil,  is  held  by  the  air  pressure  to  the 
walls  of  the  tube  and  in  the  event  of  the  tube  being  pierced,  a 
minute  portion  of  this  solution  is  forced  into  the  aperture,  effect- 
ing an  immediate  and  permanent  repair.  The  makers  claim  the 
tube  has  stood  the  most  drastic  tests,  both  in  the  factory  and  in 
actual  use. — Puncture  Proofed  Tubes,  Limited,  .\venue  Cham- 
bers, F.lniimsbury,  London,  W.  C.  1. 


PrOTECT'iR 

Kanzler    Sole 


A  GERMAN  RUBBER  SOLE-PROTECTOR 

.\  rnblier  sole-protector  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  German  market,  intended  to 
protect  the  soles  of  fine  shoes  from  wear  and 
moisture.  In  shape  it  follows  the  sole  of  the 
shoe,  being  cut  out  in  the  center,  thus  giving 
the  pad  a  sort  of  horseshoe  shape ;  is  cor- 
rugated to  prevent  slipping,  and  beveled  at 
the  edges,  so  that  it  is  almost  invisible  when 
worn.  It  is  attached  by  means  of  small  nails 
driven  into  the  sole  through  holes  provided 
in  the  protector.  A  shoe  pad  of  this  sort  is  not 
so  heavy  to  wear  nor  so  heating  to  the  foot 
as  an  all-rubber  sole,  while  affording  equal 
protection.  —  Kanzler  Gummi-Gesellschaft 
Otto  Baumann  &  Co.,  16  Niedenau,  Frankfort- 


on-the-Main,  Germany. 


TETRALIN 

Tetr.\lik  .\nd  Other  Hydron.u'htu.m.enks.  of  Which  Five 
are  theoretically  possible,  have  been  patented  as  solvents  foi 
rubber,  sulphur,  liquid  or  solid  hydrocarbons,  natural  resins, 
etc.  Tetralin  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, rosin  oil,  coal  tar,  mineral  oil  distillates,  trichlorocthylene, 
amyl  acetate,  etc.  Essence  of  tetralin  is  a  mixture  of  tetralin  and 
cyclohe.xanol.— Tetralin  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrankter  Haftung, 
Behrenstrassc  5,  Berlin  W.  8,  Germany.  German  patent  Nc. 
320,80". 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  EUROPE 

By  a  Speiial  ('.orre>pondent 

FRANCE 

THE  iiE.M.v.N'u  for  .-\mcrican  tires  has  almost  completely  disap- 
peared owing  to  an  increase  in  the  F'rench  production  and 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  It  is  believed  that 
the  demand  for  .Xmcrican  tires  on  the  I'Vench  market  will  be 
very  slack  so  long  as  exchange  rates  continue  as  at  present,  as  a 
I'rench  product  can  be  oflfered  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  American  manufacturers.  A  slack  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles has  also  contributed  to  the  present  situation  in  the  tire 
market.  It  is  stated  that  practically  30  per  cent  of  the  cars  actu- 
ally maiuifacturcd  in  P'rance  remain  unsold  at  the  present  time. 
BELGIUIVI 

In  1919,  Belgium  imported  5,617,484  kilos  of  crude  rubber, 
valued  37,958,853  francs.  During  that  year  exports  of  crude 
rubber  were  1,569,696  kilos,  valued  10,177,110  francs.  One  kilo 
equals  2.2  pounds;  the  value  of  the  franc,  which  in  normal  times 
approximates  5.13  to  the  dollar,  in  1919  fluctuated  between  8 
and  16,  averaging  9  to  the  dollar.  Of  rubber  manufactures, 
1,824,472  kilos  of  tires,  valued  25,251,192  francs,  were  imported 
into  Belgium  and  561,794  kilos,  valued  12,382,593  francs,  were 
exported.  Of  other  manufactures  of  rubber  770,422  kilos,  valued 
8,390,104  francs,  were  imported  and  44,335  kilos,  valued  607,349 
francs,  were  exported.  Imports  of  machine  belting,  including 
rubber,  leather  and  similar  materials,  were  624,604  kilos,  valued 
10,006,800  francs,  and  exports  were  22,809  kilos,  valued  499.321 
francs.  Textiles  impregnated  with  rubber  for  making  card 
fillets  were  imported  in 'the  quantity  of  85,406  kilos,  valued 
1,328,780  francs,  and  262  kilos,  valued  3,000  francs,  were  exported. 
NORWAY 

The  sample  fair  of  Norwegian  products  held  at  Christiania, 
Xorvvay,  in  the  early  autumn,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  country  and  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  The 
exhibition  was  held  with  a  view  to  popularizing  Norwegian 
manufactures  at  a  time  when  the  importation  into  Norway  of 
numerous  articles  was  prohibited.  The  group  of  exhibitors  that 
has  had  the  largest  return  in  business  from  the  fair  is  that 
comprising  leather  and  rubber  goods. 
GERMANY 

The  Mittelland  Gummiwerke  Akt.,  Ges.,  Hanover,  has  increased 
its  capital  by  300,000  marks,  bringing  it  up  to  4,500,000  marks. 
.•\ccording  to  the  report,  results  during  the  past  year  were 
satisfactory. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc  S:  (iutta  Pcrcha  Co.  some  time 
ago  took  up  the  exploitation  of  the  Ruhrkohlengewerkschaft 
.\lter  Hellweg.  It  is  understood  that  10,000,000  marks  have  been 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  the  company  will  secure 
for  itself  the  necessary  coal,  for  it  may  keep  one-third  of  the 
coal  output   for  its  own  consumption. 

The  death  is  reported  of  tlie  founder  of  the  firm  of  Curt 
Schellbach  rubber  goods  factory,  Seiferitz-Meerane  (La.).  Curt 
Schellbach  started  on  a  small  scale  and  built  up  a  concern  which 
now  has  branches  in  all  the  chief  cities  in  Germany  as  well  as 
representation  in  Turin,  Milan  and  Constantinople.  Fr.  Herr- 
mann will  now  direct  the  business. 

The  Vercinigte  Gothania  Werkc,  .\kt.-Gcs.,  Gotha,  manufac- 
turing hose,  has  decided  to  raise  its  capital  from  4,500,000  to 
6,500,0<X)  marks. 

The  Kaliclwerk  Rcydt,  .\kt.-Ges.,  Reydt,  declared  a  dividend  of 
30  per  cent  at  its  recent  general  meeting.  The  capital  will  be 
raised  from  10,000.000  to  24,000.000  marks. 

The  New  York-Hamburger  Guiiimiwarcn  Compagnie  has 
doubled  its  capital,  which  now  is  4,1)02.(100  marks. 

Farbenfabriken,  formerly  Frederich  Bayer  &  Co.,  Leverkijsen, 
ha.i  stopped  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber.     The  enormous 
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stocks  of  crude  rubber  on  the  market  and  the  high  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  synthetic  article  in  connection  with  the  shortage  of 
coal  make  competition  with  the  natural  product  impossible  for 
the   present. 

The  Piraunschweiger  Gummiwareniabrik  kicliard  llayeniann, 
Braunschweig,  has  been  dissolved.  Tlic  owner.  Richard  llage- 
mann,  has  takeit  over  for  his  business.  Brunonia-tinmmiwerkc 
Richard  Hagemann. 

The  Treibreimenfabrik  Woide  G.  m.  b.  H..  Breslaii.  manufac- 
turer of  belting,  has  been  dissolved  and  the  owners  have  begun  a 
new  business  known  as  the  Hreslauer  Treibricmenfabrik  VVoidc 
&  Dicl>ison,  at  Breslau. 

The  lirni  of  .August  Knab,  wholesale  house  for  rubl>er  bed  sheet- 
ing and  oilcloth,  has  moved  from  Niirnberg.  where  it  was 
founded  in  188S,  to  Bad  Reichei-.ball.  The  new  tiusiness  lias 
been  greatly  extended. 

The  Hamburger  Gummi-\'crtriebs  (iesellscliaft  m.  b.  11.,  Ham- 
burg, has  been  dissolved. 

II.  Schwieder  Sachs,  Gumnii-iuul  (iutta-perchawarenfabrik, 
Dresden,  has  raised  its  capital  by  3,500,000  marks.  This  is  the 
Dresden  branch  of  the  .Akt.  Gcs.  Vercimgtc  Berlin-Frankfurter 
Gummiwarcn  l-'a'nriken,  Berlin,  \.hich  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
first  concern. 

\V.  (;oy  &  Co..  llanihner-Liiulcn.  Iiandle  the  sales  fur  the  Mit- 
(elland-Gunimiwerke  \.  G..  t(irnnT)y  H;uin(i\erscbc  Akticii- 
•  iumniiwarcn-Fabrik. 

NEW  FIRMS 

Gescllschafi  der  ccbten  .\lark>-l'rothesen,  A.  \.  Marks  m.  \>. 
H.,    has    been    founded   at    Frankfort-dn-the-Main.      The    aim    of 


W'einheimer  Gnmmi-und  Gutta-perchawaren-Fabrik,  Weisbrod 
lit  Seifert,  m,  I).  H.,  Wcinheim.  .Manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber 
and   gutta  percha  goods. 

Duerener  Draht-und  Kabclindusirie,  Diieren.  Sale  of  wires 
and  cables. 

Gummi-Handelsgcsellschaft,  Ferdinand  Bauwens,  m.  b.  H., 
l-rankfort-on-the-Main.  Wholesalers  in  tires,  repair  material, 
rubber  solution,  necessities  for  vulcanizing. 

GERMANY'S  LARGEST  RUBBER  WORKS 

L>iie  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
wcirld  is  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  Han- 
over, Germany,  whicli  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Starting  in  1872  with  200  men  and  a  very  modest  capital,  it  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Its 
products  are  varied,  embracing  almost  everything  made  of  rubber 
e.xcept  footwear.  The  attention  of  the  firm  is  directed  chiefly 
to  the  manufacture  of  soft  rubber  goods,  and  for  the  most  part 
for  technical  purposes,  that  is,  hose,  belting,  packing,  etc.,  also 
rubber  cloth,  balloons,  toys,  balls  and  tires  for  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles. Its  "Continenlal"  pnonmatic  tires  have  been  famous  in 
Europe  for  many  years. 

The  Continental  Caoutcliouc  &  Gutta  Percha  Co.  is  cosino- 
Dolitan  in  its  business  transactions,  doing  business  all  over  the 
world,  being,  in  this  particular,  the  greatest  German  firm  in  this 
special   branch. 

The  late  .Adolf  Priiizhorn.  who  was  well  known  and  admired 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  was  for  thirty  years  managing 
director   of   the    "Continental,"    resigning   from    active    service    in 


Plant  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  Hanover,  Germany 


this  enter])rise  i^  the  manufacture  nf  original  Marks  prosthesen 
or  artificial  limbs,  with  genuine  Marks  feet.  The  company,  which 
recently  patented  designs  for  rubber  feet,  has  also  taken  over  the 
orthopedic  department  of  the  .Antiplanwerke  .\lfred  Stiefel. 
The  head  of  the  new  concern,  which  is  capitalized  at  .^,000,000 
marks,  is  Alfred  Stiefel. 

F'irma  J.  briedricb  Eckrich,  Karlsrulie.  Wholesale  (U:iler  in 
rubber   goods. 

Bayerisclie   Gnmmi-und   .-Xsbestiiuhistrie.   Hans   Maier,   Munich, 

Ri-Pneu-Nagelsicher  Gummiwerke,  G.  m.  li.  II.,  Karlsruhe. 
Bicycle  tire  covers. 

Prussig  Gummi-Industrie  Ricmann  &  Co.,  K(inigsl)€rg,  Preiisseii. 

Kalielwcrk  Niirnberg  .-Vktiengesellschaft,  Niirnberg.  Capital, 
18,000,000  marks.  Directors,  Gustav  Wunderlich  and  Max 
Kriininger. 

Fettwcis  &  Freitag.  Diisseldorf.    Manufacture  of  rublnT  goods. 

Maerkisch  (jummiwaren-Fabrik  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Berlin.  Manufac- 
ture of  rubber  goods. 

Hannoversche  Gummiwerke  "Excelsior,"  .Akt.  Ges.,  llannovcr- 
Limnier.  Tu  manufacture  and  trade  in  sporting  goods  of  all 
kinds. 

Selhausen  &  Co.,  Duisburg,  wliolesalers  in  rubber  heels. 
Deutsche  Gummiwaren-Vertriebs-Gesellschaft  m.  li.   II..   i'r.ink- 
fnrt-on-the-Main,  wholesalers  in  all  kinds  of  ruliber  goods. 


1909.     However,  be  continued  to  give  the  firm  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  as  a   member   of  the  committee  of  inspection. 

The  illustration  shows  a  late  jiicturc  of  the  factories,   with   the 
new  administration  building  in  the  center  front. 


VULCANIZATION    AND    DEPOLYMERIZATION 

The  improvement  of  rubber  by  hot  vulcanization  is  stated  by 
E.  Seidle  in  Gummi-Zcitung,  1920,  34,  797-798,  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  les^  marked  opposite  effect  of  depolymerization  which  is 
concealed  by  the  vulcanizing  efTecl.  Rise  in  temperature  increases 
the  rate  of  vulcanization  more  than  that  of  depolymerization, 
consequently  vulcanization  at  higher  temperature  to  the  same 
percentage  of  combined  sulphur  r  latively  increases  the  beneficial 
effect. 


FOREIGN    TARIFFS 

SWITZERLAND 

.-V  decree  issued  by  the  .Swiss  Icdcral  Department  of  Public 
Economy  dated  November  10,  and  in  force  froin  December  1, 
1920,  provides  that  the  following  goods  may  not  be  exported  from 
Switzerland,  '■xcept  under  special  license  issued  by  that  depart- 
iTient :  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  without  internal  layers  of 
tissue  or  metal,  blocks,  Iialls  and  negrohead  (raw  caoutchouc), 
so-called  "patentplattcn"  not  vulcanized ;  waste  of  india  rubber 
and    gutta    percha:    rnblicr    tires    (inner    tubes    and    covers')     for 
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motor  cars  and  for  cycles,  with  or  witliotit  iiitoriial  layers  of  fabric 
or  metal ;  threads  for  clastic  tissues. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  December 
10,  1920,  X-ray  gloves,  of  lead-rubber  covered  with  leather  may 
be  imported  into  New  Zealand  duty  free  with  the  exception  of  a 
"primage"  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  \alurem  which  is  levied  on  cer- 
tain goods  on  iiniwrtation,  irrespective  of  whether  the  goods  are 
otherwise  liable  to  duty  or  not. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

The  government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  lias  introduced  a  so-called 
"manipulation"  fee,  which  is  a  tax  payable  on  all  goods  exported 
from  Czecho-Slovakia  On  india  rubber  goods  this  tax  amounts 
to  2  per  rent  of  the  invoice  price. 

RUMANIA      . 
'riic    exportation    of    india    rubber,    t;ntta    percha    and    vegetable 
yums  from  Rumania  is  prohibited  by  a  decision  dated  November 
25,    1920,   and   published    in    the   "Mouitorul   Oficiat"   of    Novem- 
ber 27. 

TRINIDAD 

.\ccording  to  the  new  customs  tariff  for  the  British  colony  of 
Trinidad,  which  was  recently  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
that  colony,  importations  of  lialata.  chicle  and  raw  rubber  are 
exempt  from  duty. 

MALTA 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  india  rulibcr  and 
its  manufactures  imported  into  Malta,  according  to  the  Iin])ort 
Duties  Revision  Ordinance  No.  14  of  1920  dated  November  19, 
and,  accordin.g  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  December 
16.   1920. 

MEXICO 

.\  presidential  decree  of  November  29,  1920,  published  in  the 
Mexican  Diario  Oficial,  October  25,  1920,  fixes  the  duty  on  cable, 
with  core  of  rubber  filaments  covered  with  wool  or  vegetable  fiber. 
for  use  on  airplanes  to  lessen  shock  on  landing  (gross)  at  .05-peso 
per  kilo  (one  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds;  one  peso  $0.44  normal). 
Solid  rubi)er  tires,  fixed  to  rini<  or  Imops  nf  iron  (gross)  arc 
dniialile  at  .50-peso  per  kilo. 


AUSTRALIAN    NOTES 

.Australia  imported  rubber  nianutaeturi  s  in  the  value  of  $5,351.- 
373  in  1919,  as  against  $3,812,450  in  I9IS  Of  imports,  including 
india  rubber,  leather,  and  manufactures  thereof,  the  LTnited  King- 
dom contributed  $202,063;  other  I'.ritisb  possessions,  $2,007,495; 
the  United  States.  $4,622,544;  and  Jap;ui.  $56,129.  Exports  of 
india  rubber  and  its  manufactures  from  .\ustralia  in  I9I,S-19  were 
valued  at  $I,(K)8,S67.  as  against  $457,010   i„   1914-15. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
The  overseas  import  trade  in  rubljcr  and  its  manufactures  into 
South  Australia  for  the  year  1917-lS  was  valued  at  $211,653.  as 
against  $281,736  for  the  calendar  year  1913.  Similar  inijiorts  in 
1918-19  increased  to  $642.57X.  The  United  States  furnished  89 
per  cent  of  the  rubber  belfinii.  llie  L'liited  Kingdom  supplying  the 
renjaiiiin.g  11  per  cent  Of  the  tcptal  importation  of  rubber  tires, 
40  per  cent  came  from  the  L'nited  .States,  26  per  cent  from  Canada. 
17  per  cent  from  F'rance.  11  per  cent  from  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 
the  balance  from  Italy  and  Japan;  all  other  rubber  .goods.  69  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  2S  per  cent  from  the  United 
States. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
Impiirts  nf  india  ndiber  and  kallur  am!  nianufaclnres  thereof 
into  New  South  Wales  are  grouped  under  one  head  for  1918-19, 
therefore  exact  ligurcs  of  rubber  imports  are  not  available,  but 
figures  under  ihc  combined  heatling  were  given  at  $4,264,065.  as 
against   similar   importations   to  the   value   of  $2,582,198   in    1913. 


The  out.yoing  trade  of  New  .South  \\  ale^  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1919,  included  india  rubber  and  its  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  $389,997. 

AUSTRALIAN    TIRES   PROTECTED 

Australian  tire  makers  enjoy  a  protective  general  tariff  on  tires 
and  tubes  of  40  per  cent,  and  as  a  result  .Australians  have  to  pay 
80  per  cent  more  for  tires  than  .\niericans  pay.  In  the  island 
continent  only  60,000  motor  cars  are  registered,  whereas  based  on 
England's  per  capita  there  shotdd  be  200,0(X).  Cheaper  tires,  it  is 
claimed  by  motorists  in  the  .Antipodes,  would  bring  more  cars, 
and  they  state  that  the  protection  uhich  Australian  tire  makers 
have  had  for  twenty  years  is  no  longer  needed. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TIRE  MARKET 

in  the  importation  of  rubber  tire^  and  tubes  into  .\'ew  Zealand 
nnports  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1920 
were  $2,330,723,  from  Australia  $1,130,809,  from  Canada  $902,624, 
from  the  United  Kingdom  $580,427,  brance  $710,957,  Italy  $495,833! 
Japan  $4,205,  and  from  Belgium  $7,168.  The  above  figures  are 
for  the  fair  market  value  in  the  country  whence  the  goods  are 
exported,  plus  10  per  cent.  This  means  that  freight  charges,  in- 
surance, profits,  adverse  exchange  rales,  etc.  must  be  added  if  the 
actual  cost  of  the  business  is  to  be  ascertaine<l.  bringing  the  actual 
cost  to  the  consumers  to  $12,500.(XXf  annually.  Motor  tires,  tubes, 
and  covers  enter  New  Zealand  duty  free  from  all  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  1  per  cent  war  tax  that  is  collected  on  all 
imports.  The  adverse  exchange  rate  and  the  tight-money  market 
uill  tend. to  reduce  the  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  motor  cars 
lor  a  few  months,  but  there  should  be  a  growing  demand  for 
motor  trucks  and  tractors  for  they  are  greatly  needed  to  handle 
the  liusiness  of  the  countrv. 


THE   RUBBER   CRISIS    IN    BRAZIL 

The  Amazon  re.gion,  the  rubber  country  of  Brazil,  is  going 
through  one  of  the  worst  crises  in  its  history.  .According  to  latest 
reports,  not  only  has  production  of  rubber  fallen  of!  by  22,000 
tons,  but  e.Kports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1920  show  a 
shrinkage  of  7.013  tons.  Both  Europe  and  America  show  de- 
■•rcased  imports.  The  price  of  hard  fine  Para  has  dropped  40  to 
.50  per  cent  since  January,  1920,  and  rubber  is  being  shijiped  at  a 
loss.  Tlie  situation  is  so  serious  that  it  has  been  openly  said  that 
if  the  (;overnment  failed  to  aid  the  sutTering  states  there  would 
le  nothing  left  but  to  suspend  payments. 

In  an  apjical  to  the  Federal  Government  for  Mipport,  .Amazon 
rubber  interests  give  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition  as  being 
eastern  competition  and  American  speculation  working  for  lower 
prices.  .'At  a  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  consid- 
eration of  the  critical  situation,  three  members  bitterly  denounced 
the  activities  of  United  States  rubber  interests  in  the  .Amazon 
region,  ft  was  charged  that  a  "rubber  trust"  of  the  Uiiited  States 
was  driving  flown  the  price  of  ruiibcr.  forcing  the  native  planters 
out  of  the  Held  and  then  purchasing  the  plantations  at  very  low 
I)rices.  .After  .-tating  that  tile  difficulties  in  the  Brazilian  rubber 
indiislry  began  in  1914.  when  the  Great  War  left  North  American 
buyers  alone  in  the  field.  Deputy  Salles  added. 

"Our  nationality  is  threatened  by  purchase  in  small  pieces. 
The  rubber  planter,  losing  interest,  is  abandoning  the  plantations 
uliich  the  .Americans  are  acquiring  at  infinitesimal  prices,  becom- 
ing lords  of  our  soil." 

Telegrams  from  commercial  bodies  of  ibe  district  affected  and 
many  local  newspapers  all  make  the  same  charges  and  condemn  the 
monopolistic  activities  of  the  so-called   .American   rubber  trust. 


l!ri(;\i(iAx  i\ipoi;rs  nr  urnrtKK.  r.vn  \  i-krcha  and  .vanukac- 
lures  lliereoi  in  1919  were  valued  1.144.727  leva,  as  against  895,291 
ill  1912,  Vormally  one  lev  .'(luals  $0,193.  lint  at  the  end  of  1919 
it   liad  depreciated  to  .«0  02. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  the  Far  East 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

MALAYA  ciKiuyh    attention    to   tlio    fact    that    tlie    Goodyear    company   lias 

T UK  Ri'BBER  SUMP  is  liaving  a  rousing  effect  on  the  people  who  oflfered   24  million  gilders    (according  to  others   19  million)    for 

are  beginning  to  think  hard  about  the  causes  of  the  situation  the  estates  of  the  Rotterdam  Deli  Inpij,  which  planters  claim  are 

and  means  for  remedying  it.     Few  are  content  to  leave  things  „ot  worth  one-tifth  of  the  above  sum.     A  bona  lide  planting  com- 

at  restriction  merely.    They  now  realize  there  are  other  factors  to  pa„y,  it  is  said,  would  suffer  eternally  from  such  a  bargain,  but 

be    dealt    with    besides    speculation    and    manipulation    and    the  the  .American  manufacturer   with   an  eye  to  the  future,   when  he 

opinion  is  expressed  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  careless  spending  „.ill  rule  the  market,  can  afford  such  stunts.     If  planters  keep  on 

in  the  past  owing  to  the  comparatively  large  and  easy  profits  that  treating  such  matters  lightly,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  one  by 

were  reaped  up  to  quite  recently.     Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  one   they   will    be    swallowed    up    by   the    land-hungry    American 

the  industry  and  the  great  need  for  planters,   it  is  claimed  that  manufacturer. 

many  men  were  employed  at  high  salaries  as  planters  who  really  Therefore,   it   is   hoped   producers   will   awake  before   it   is  too 

knew  very  little  about  the  matter.     Some  learned  their  business  late,    unite,    regulate    the    output    and    successfully    combat    the 

and   others   did   not.     Now   is   the  time,   it  is   urged,   when   rigid  .Xmcrican  menace. 

economy  must   be   practised,   but  economy   born   of  efficiency,   be  By  the  way.  .shortly  after  the  above  Utter  was  published,  it  was 

it  understood.  reported  that  British  planters  were  planning,  in  cooperation  with 

Dutch    producers,   to   coitibine   in   order   to   control   the    sale   and 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  AND  DUTCH  outpu'    of  rulsber 
EAST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  John  A.  Fowler,  in  his  monthly  cable  reduction  of  the  rubber  output 
from  Singapore  giving  the  current  economic  conditions  in  the  It  has  been  pointed  out  liy  Dutch  rubber  experts  that  a  general 
Straits  Settlements  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  states  as  of  January  12,  reduction  in  the  output  of  rubber  according  to  a  uniform  scheme 
that  the  financial  situation  in  both  countries  has  been  growing  would  be  neither  judicious  nor  fair  to  all  rubber  estates,  particu- 
worse.  The  Chinese  have  been  and  are  still  holding  for  better  prices  larly  estates  which  are  just  beginning  to  produce  and  estates 
large  stocks  of  export  products.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  export  which,  through  climatic  or  soil  conditions  or  because  of  former 
prices  of  such  raw  products  generally  are  ruling  lower  than  at  error,  are  now  backward.  It  has  been  proposed  to  fix  a  certain 
the  same  period  last  month,  exports  are  decreasing,  as  neither  maximum  reduction  per  acre  and  to  ask  the  Government  to  pro- 
Europe  nor  America  is  actively  in  the  market  at  present.  Conse-  hibit  free  exportation  and  to  introduce  an  export  license  system 
qucntly,  export  stocks  have  been  accumulating,  particularly  of  rub-  for  rubber 

ber  and  tin.    Among  the  Chinese  the  crisis  will  probably  come  dur-  In  certain  rubber  circles  it  is  doubted  whether  the  measure  to 

ing  the  second  week  in  February  following  the  Chinese  New  Year,  reduce  the  output  of  rubber  will  succeed. 
which  this  year  falls  on  February  8,  and  it  is  feared  that  there 

may  be  a  number  of  serious  failures  during  this  period.     It  is  a  ubber  notes 

long-established  custom  among  Chinese  to  settle  their  outstanding  It  is  reported  that  the  Government  will  open  a  new  gutta  percha 

accounts  on  their  New  Year.  estate    on    the    East    Coast    of    Sumatra,   as   continuation    of   the 

With  the  above  exception  there  is  practically  no  speculation  in  experiment  made  in  Atjeh. 

anvthing  at  the  present,  and  as  the  western  banks  have  been  very  a„„,,j:.,„  ,„„,„„»,„»   ^i                 »     r      uu                      i    j 

-         **  .                       ,    ,                -  .,              ,  •  ,                            .,,  .-\ccordnig  to  a  recent  report,  the  amount  of  rubber  now  stocked 

cautious  it  is  expected  that  anv  tailures  which  may  occur  will  not  „.,  ,i  ,  i7„„,  n.cc         ,.•        ^-.^ji-^^i              .. 

.      ',            ,,          ,-,.  ,     ,  ,                        '  ,         ,      ,  ""  '"•-  '^•^st  Coast  of  Sumatra  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  tons, 
disastrously  involve  well-established  houses,  even  though  the  ex- 
port market  is  badlv  denlo^.^li2ed  ^"'^^  Anglo-Dutch  Plantation  Co.  proposes  to  increase  its  capital 

by  i2,S00,00O. 

THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES  j^^    g    jj    Hallaucr,  appointed   rubber   chemist  at  the   Middle 

An  interesting  letter,  addressed  to  the  International  Association  Java  Experiment  Station,  took  up  his  work  in  November  last, 

of  Rubber  Planters,  was  recently  published  in  a  local  paper    the  j^^^    ^j^j^j    ^^p^^,    p,.^^,^,^,    ^,f    ^^^    European    estates    in    the 

theme  of  which  is:     Rubber  planters  unite  to  control  prices,  for  if  i,,,„p„„g    ^■,,^,^^^^    -^    .^^ber.     There    are    about    13    estates,    of 

you  don-t  look  out,  the  .American  will  get  you.  which   two   are  not  yet   productive.     The   oldest   plantations   are 

After    sketching   the   development   of   rubber   culture    from   the  ^j^^^t    IQ  years   old.     Of   the    13  estates,   two   are   English    three 

start,  when  the   Americans  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene  German,  one  Norwegian  and  the  rest  Dutch, 
as  planters,  and  showing  how  cost  price  and  sale  price  approached 

each  other  until  now  they  almost  meet  and  sometimes  even  cross,  "^^  ''i'"  «'"'  '^f  ^^19  there  were  117  rubber  companies  operating 

the  writer  looks  around  for  the  buyer  and  sees  that  the  Americans  ""  "'"^  ^.ast  Coast  of  Sumatra,  of  which  there  were : 

have  the  most  to  say.     He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  Companies           Nationality                                                          No.  Estates 

Americans    finally   took    up   on    a    large    scale    planting   in    order  ^?        R"!'^!'  ,-•     i  ■,■ 8.' 

,         ,  ,  .     ,  ,  ,        ,  ,,  25         Dutch  East  Indies 35 

eventually  to  make  themselves  independent  ot  other   rubber  pro-  37        English  69 

ducers.  many  laughed.     But  he  considers  that  Americans  should  1        French^"  2 

not  be  laughed  at  too  soon.     They  should  he  seriously  taken  and  ■*        Belgian  5 

.   ,      ,      ,        ,  1  Cierman   3 

— watched  closely.  i        Straits    1 

Ilis  own  observation  showed  him  that  in  spite  of  the  laughter  \        HawaMan I 

Americans   continued  to   plant   and   also   have  their   own  buying  5       Japanese    ', ,         $ 

agents  in  the  land  of  production.     These  agents  buy  futures,  con-  

tinually  make  up  import  and  export  statistics  for  the  main  offices  "  ^  '     ^'^ 

in  America,  and  the  agents  of  different  factories  seldom  buy  at  the  Besides  these,  there  were  19  tobacco  companies  with  31  estates 

same  time,  but  if  they  do  they  buy  at  the  same  price  without  com-  also  planted  to  rubber. 

petition  among  themselves.  The  total  area  was  over  140.000  hectares  planted  to  rubber,  of 

The  writer  is  also  of  opinion  that  people  concerned  do  not  pay  which  half  was  productive. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  1920,  Tapanoeli,  Sumatra,  exported 
to  foreign  countries  188,219  kilos  of  rubber  and  4,446  kilos  of 
wild  gutta  percha.  Exports  to  Java  included  346.414  kilos  of 
plantation  rubber. 

A  report  from  Mcdan  states  that  the  German  explorer,  Paul 
Griitz,  is  establishing  a  glass  factory  on  the  East  Coast  of  Su- 
matra, for  the  purpose  of  making  latex  cups.  It  is  understood 
that  plans  have  reached  a  far  advanced  stage  and  that  machinery 
has  already  1)een  ordered  from  Europe. 

GUTTA     PERCHA 

The  (jovernment  gutta  percha  pkintatiun  at  Tjii)etir  was  con- 
siderably extended  in  1919  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  covered  an 
area  of  1,309  hectares  (one  hectare  equals  2.47  acres).  The  crop 
of  leaves  was  almost  as  high  as  in  1918,  and  amounted  to  3,512,- 
000  kilos  from  which  about  74,000  kilos  of  gutta  percha  were 
extracted.  This  is  a  better  yield  than  was  obtained  in  1918,  when 
67,593  kilos  were  obtained  from  a  slightly  greater  amount  of 
leaves.  The  price  was  better,  too,  being  7.50  guilders  (one 
guilder  equals  $0.40)  per  kilo,  against  about  6.68  guilders  in  1918. 

.■\  wild  gutta  percha  variety,  known  as  "gutta  merah,"  is  traded 
in  at  Bandjermassin.  Prices  during  1919  ranged  from  350  to  450 
guilders  per  picul  (13314  pounds),  while  at  Pontianak  the  pure 
product  brought  as  much  as  S(X)  guilders  per  picul.  The  lowest 
quality  obtained  100  guilders  per  picul.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
speculation  was  the  cause  of  these  high  prices. 

RUBBER    GAMBLING     IN     SINGAPORE 

It  seems  that  the  laxity  of  the  Singapore  Rubber  Association 
in  the  matter  of  rules  affecting  brokers,  is  unintentionally  en- 
couraging a  dangerous  amount  of  gambling.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  for  the  last  six  months  prices  here  have  been  from 
four  to  ten  cents  above  the  parity  of  London  and  New  York 
and  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  state  of  afifairs  will  result 
in  destroying  the  local  market.  The  statement  was  made  that 
in  one  case  a  tender  for  five  tons  of  rubber  passed  through  the 
hands  of  287  persons  before  it  finally  reached  a  bona  fide  buyer. 

Another  allegation  is  that  Singapore  standard  quality  is  being 
thoroughly  discredited,  because  the  rubber  passes  through  so 
many  hands  in  the  gambling  ,^ame  that  by  the  time  it  is  ready 
to  be  shipped  it  is  no  longer  worthy  the  hall-mark  standard. 

NETHERLANDS  GUTTA  PERCHA  CO.  EXPANDS 

Xctherlands  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  The  Hague,  Holland,  and  Singa- 
pore, Straits  Settlements,  the  first  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods 
in  East  Indies,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  tire  manufacturing  plant 
to  be  added  to  its  factories  at  Singapore.  The  new  building  will 
be  two  stories,  SO  by  400  feet,  and  is  to  cost  $300,000.  The  work 
of  construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  materials  and  equipment 
have  been  purchased  in  this  country  and  shipped  via  San  Francisco. 
Some  time  ago  Ed.  Koppeschaar,  assistant  manager,  visited  a 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  this  country  to  ascertain  the 
type  of  building  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  Besides  the  factory 
at  Singapore  the  company  has  offices  and  agencies  at  Batavia, 
Socrabaya,  .Shanghai,  Calcutta  and  other  iinportant  cities  in  the 
Far  Eas':.  Among  its  manufactures  are  belting,  hose,  packing, 
hard  rubber  goods  and  tires. 

According  to  the  Socr.  Hbhl.,  a  local  newspaper,  the  Nether- 
lands Gutta  Percha  Co.,  The  Hague,  will  build  a  factory  at 
Soerabaya  for  the  purpose  of  making  electric  cables,  and  other 
articles.  The  factory  will  probably  be  in  working  condition  by 
October,  1921.  The  Netherlands  Gutta  Percha  Co.  has  a  rubber 
factory  at  Singapore  and  rubber  plantations  in  j'ava. 

CEYLON 

The  condition  brought  about  by  the  slump  in  the  rubber  market 
is  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  It  is  said  that  soine  half- 
dozen  rubber  estates  have  already  been  compelled  to  close  down 
and  pessimists  are  wondering  how  inany  will  follow  suit.  Daily 
the  number  of  estates  that  are  cutting  down  European  stafTs  and 


discharging  coolies  is  growing,  and  it  is  feared  that  there  will 
be  trouble  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  coolies  left  without 
einployment  and  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  reported  that  about 
150,(X)0  coolies  will  be  without  work  and  will  either  have  to  be 
repatriated  or  given  help  in  Ceylon.  The  repatriation  scheme 
is  not  generally  approved  and  it  has  consequently  been  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  Government  to  give  the  coolies  relief  work. 

The  Government  has  already  proposed  financial  aid  for  tea  and 
rubber  estates  with  the  stipulation  that  only  deserving  estates 
would  be  helped,  worthless  ones  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices. 
Of  course,  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  worthless  concern 
has  come  in  for  a  lot  of  discussion. 

Rubber  planters  at  first  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  govcnuiient 
was  more  anxious  about  the  tea  estates  than  about  rubber.  How- 
ever, a  Central  Committee  of  six  members  has  just  been  formed 
which,  being  thoroughly  representative  of  all  tea  and  rubber, 
would  coordinate  such  interests,  thus  obviating  the  fear  of  com- 
petition for  government  aid.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Estates  Agents'  Association,  the  Planters'  Association  and  the 
Low-country  Products'  Association  are  represented. 

The  new  Central  Coinmittee  will  consider  the  desiraliility  of 
accepting  the  financial  help  offered  by  government  and  make  a 
counter  proposal  if  found  necessary. 

It  is  now  definitely  known  that  the  Ceylon  Government  has 
offered  tea  and  rubber  estates  a  loan  up  to  a  limit  of  rupees 
lO.OOO.CKX)  (one  rupee  equals  $0,324  United  States  currency), 
which  has  been  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Ceylon 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  loan  board  is  to  be  formed  which 
will  approve  the  estates  to  be  aided. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cicely  Rubber  Co.  has  followed  the 
example  of  the  Vallambrosa  and  has  stopped  paying  dividends 
for  the  present.  The  companies  mentioned  are  two  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  British  rubber  concerns.  The  Cicely  had  paid  a 
dividend  of  60  per  cent  over  1914-15,  120  per  cent  over  1915-16, 
140  per  cent  over  1916-17  and  75  per  cent  over  the  two  following 
years.  During  the  first  part  of  1919-1920,  good  profits  were  made 
but  as  the  company  had  at  the  time  decided  to  extend  its  planted 
area  considerably,  the  profits  were  kept  back  and  all  cash  is  now 
needed  for  the  upkeep  of  the  non-producing  lands. 


1918 

1919 

A 

A 

Metric 

Metric 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

709 

$683,730 

682 

$658,389 

249 

240,406 

76 

73.620 

.^27 

315,994 

55 

52.890 

AFRICAN  NOTES 

French  West  .Africa  includes  the  districts  of  Dahomey,  French 
Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Senegal.  Exports  of  rubber  from 
the  three  last-named  districts  during  the  past  three  years  are 
tabulated  below : 

1917 

, A ^ 

Metric 
Tnns       \'aluc 

French   Guine.!    733     $707,373 

Ivory   Coast   311       300,152 

Senegal      262       252.871 

The  above  table  was  computed  on  tlie  normal  value  of  the  franc, 
$0,193. 

BRITISH   WEST    AFRICA 

British  West  .Africa  includes  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria  and  the 
Caineroons.  In  1919  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Gold  Coast 
totaled  721,588  pounds,  valued  $163,678,  as  against  1,391,097 
pomids.  valued  $277,391  in  1918.  Rubber  exports  from  Nigeria 
in  1918  were  157  metric  tons,  valued  $95,700;  in  1919  exports  of 
this  commodity  increased  to  398  tons,  valued  $213,632.  The  nor- 
inal  value  of  the  English  potmd  sterling  $4,866,  was  used  in  com- 
puting these  values. 

ALGERIA 

.Algerian  foreign  commerce  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  in- 
cluded imports  of  211  itietric  tons  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
goods  to  the  value  of  $893,204.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1920,  similar  imports  totaled  837  tons,  valued  at  $3,899,565.  Of 
this  total.  792  tons  were  imported  from  France. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


1.361.220 
1.361,285 


iTey, 


THE   UNITED   STATES 

GRANTED    DECEMBER    7.    1920 

.*6I.06>     Tire  V.  ith   mshiorint;  disks  inside.     J.  M.  Johnson.   Har- 

rishurg.    i*a 
.361.206     Flexitlc    gas-tubing.      C.    E.    Verhunce,    assignor    to    K. 
Williamson   &   t"o. — both  of   Chicago.    III. 
Elastic    ficsh-redncing    gaiment.      L.    M.    Bender,    San    Francisco, 

Cal.f. 
Tire  vaivccap   ;tnd   pressure  indicator.      C.    T.   Nuss,   Jamestown, 
N.  I). 
1.361,296     Elastic   band   necktie   retainer.      L.    K.   Weir,   Spokane,   Wash. 
1.361.453     Vehicle  batk  cushion  with  inflatable  inside  member.     H.  H.  l-'rc^ , 
Chicago.  III.;  Hannah  II.   Trey,  administratrix  of  H.  H.  Frey, 
deceased. 
1.361,721      Spring    tire    filler.      W.    Hamilton,    St,    John,    New    Brunswick. 

Canada. 
1.361,758     Hose  coupling.     A.   E.    Ewald,   Oakfield.   Wis. 
1,361,770     ShiTtoft    for   rtibbrr    tnhing.      K.   0*C(  nnor.    New    Haven.    Conn. 

GRANTED   DECEMBER    14,    1920 

1.361.907  Sole  for  shots  comprising  rubber  vulcanized  to  different  degrees 

of  hardness  in   respect  to  its  tread  and  arch,   the  tread  being 

flexible  and  the   arch   progressively  stiffer   rearwardly.     A.  T. 

Saunders.    Chlcopce.    Mass..    assignor    to    A.    G.    Spalding    & 

Kros.,  Jersey  City,  K.  J. 
1,361,926     Rubber    shoe    with    inside    pulling-on    straps.      C.    T.    and    A.    K. 

Thompson,   ritchburg,    Mass. 
1,362.123     Resilient  tire.     C.  G.   Lundstrom,   Ames.   la. 
1,362,179     Trousers  supporter.     M.  A.   Piper,  assignor  to  Free  &  Easy   Belt 

Co. — both   of   Marblchead,   Mass. 
1,362.187     Pneumatic   tire    with    separate   inflatable   cells.      W.    H.    Richards, 

Knoxville.    Tenn. 
1,362.291      Fountain  pen.      H.  D.  and  P.  X.  Grossman,  Chicago,  111. 
1.362.340     Demountaolc  rim  for  tires.     W.  J.  P.  Moore,  New  York  City. 
1.302,430     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     C.  H.  McKendree,  Lakeview.  Ore. 
1,362,43.1     Split  rim   for  tires.     J.   M.  Meredith,  Jr..  Norfolk,  Va. 
1,362.516      Inside  tire  protector.     C.  A.  and  G.   E.  Stuart.  Oregon  City,  Ore. 
1.362,556      Hose    supporter.      IC.    Bettiuj^er.    Boonville,    Ind. 

GRANTED   DECEMBER   21.    1920 

1,362.682     Apparatus  for  eye  treatment.     F.   E.  Dayton,  Chicago,   HI 

1.362.731     Tire  filler,   F.    A.    Nagel.   Cicero,    III. 

1.362.751      Sanitary  bed  vessel  with  inflatable  cushion.     A.  G.   Snyder.   Kan 

-sas    City.    .Mo. 
1,362,766     Gas  mask.     J.   M.  McGargill,  Imogene,  la. 
1.362.774     Tire  core  filler.     A.   E.  Brown,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
1,362.804     Inflating  coupling  for  tire  valves.     H.  F.  Kraft, 
1,362,894     Aerial    toy    parachute    actuated    by    rubber    band. 

Ketsil.    Wash. 

1.362.908  Waterproof   garment    protector.      1.    M.    Weisert,    New 
1,363,028     Suspenders.      J.    Weille,    Paducah,    Ky. 
1.363,086     Waterproof  life-saving   suit   with   inflatable  members. 

Harrishurg.    HI. 
1.363.182     Demountable    rim    for    tires.      C.    Johnson,    assignor 
Rim  &  Parts  Co.— both  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

GRANTED   DECEMBER   28,    1920 

Garter.      L.    S-    Florsheim,   Chicago,   111. 

Demountable    rim    for    tires.      J.    C.    Schleicher.    Mount    ^'^■r^on. 

N.  Y. 
Pneumatic  tire.     O.  S.  Yohn,  New  York  City. 
Bathing  cap.     C.  K.  Guinzburg,  assignor  to   1.    1'..   Kleincri    Rubber 

Co. — both    ct    New    York    City. 
Golf  ball  practice  device.     E.  .1.    Voget.   San    Francisco,   ("alif. 

(See  description  elsewliere  in  this  issue.) 
Segmental   rim    for   tires.      A.    na\'is,    Nahant.    and   C.    M.    Clark, 

Boston — both    in    Ma.ss.;    said  Davis   assignor   to  said   Clark. 
Shock-absorbing    cushion    heel.      T.    M.    Conger.    Elyria,    O. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     L.  II.   Krickel,  Monroe.   La. 
Garment   shield.     V.  Guinzburg.  assignor  to  I.  B.  Kleinert  Co.— 

both  of  New  York  City. 
Cushion  tire.     L.  J.  Meredith,  Rupert.  Idaho. 
Automatic  eraser.     A.  Ponce  de  Leon.  Manila,  P.  L 
Pneumatic     injector     for    puncture     closing    compound.       V.     H. 

Rochricb,  .St.   Paul,   Minn. 
Amplifier    for    stethoscopes.      O.    Smiley    and    D.    A.    Anderson, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Spring  and  cushion  tire.      R.   B.  Bostwick.  Duquesne,  Pa. 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.     J.   T.   Cadenbead,   Ensley,   Ala. 
Hose  coupling.      H.  J.   Fitzpatrick.   .\thens.  Ga. 
Armored  pneumatic  tire.     S.    B.  Holmes.   Seattle.   Wash. 
Rubber  heel.      H.   L.   Bcal.  Brooklinc,   Mavs. 

THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

GRANTED   DECEMBER   7.    1920 

Surt'ical  device  with  pneumatic  cushion.     A.  H.  Fleck,  Oklahoma 

City.  Okla..  U.   S.  A. 
Hose  co"i)lin«.      W.    IT.    Palmer.   Montreal.   Quebec. 
Pneumatic     cushion.      The    Canadian     Consolidated     Rubber    Co.. 

Limited.     Montreal.     Quebec,     assignee     of     A.     C.     Biggcrs, 

Bronklvn.   New   Yml;.   T^.    S.   A. 
Rubber    heel.      The    Hill     Rubber    Heel    Co.,    assignee    of    R.    L 

Hill— both  of  Elyria.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 
Inhrding    apparatus.      D.    R.    Cooper,    Gore,    assignor    of    C.    V\ . 

Ander^or    and    F.    L.    H-^vorth.    both    of   Wellington — both    in 

New   Zcniand. 

GRANTED   DECEMBER    14.    1920 

M.     .\.     Blosser.     Columbia,     Ohio, 
J.     Robertson,    Jr..     Wee- 


Ridgewood,  N.   1. 
T.    F.    PowelJ, 

York   City. 

A.    Chury. 

o    Tohnson 


1.363,241 
1,363.277 

1.363.300 
1,363.408 

1.363.446 

1.363.498 

1,363,568 
1.363.604 
1.363.727 

1,363,743 
1.363.848 
1.363.920 

1,363,929 

1.363,951 
1.363.952 
1.363.963 
t  .363.976 
1.364,023 


206,231 


206,284 
206.328 


206.385 
206,386 


206.4 1 5 
206.4S6 


GRANTED  DECEMBLR  21.    1920 

206.616     Inflatable     dt>Mblc-ply     bathing     suit     or    life     preserver.       J.     M. 

'  oinlis.  .\kri  n.   Ohio.    U.   S.  A. 
206.657     Shoe  sole.      K.  A.   Nolan.  St.   Paul.  Minn..  U.  S.  A. 
206,659     Garter.      C.    W.    Noyes.    Newton.    Alass.,   U.    S.   A.,  administrator 

ot   the  estate  <<f   R.  Gorton,  deceased. 

GRANTED  DECEMBER  28.   1920 

J06.878  Rubber  pad  for  horseshoes.  B.  P.  Gray,  Sutton  Coldficid,  War- 
wick.  England. 

206,925  Elastic  hose  supporter.  E.  V.  Norris.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A. 

JO7,05O  Demountable  rmi  for  tires.  J.  G.  Flood  and  J.  A.  Scott,  as- 
signee of  a   half-interest-  bclh  of  Quebec  City,  Ouebec. 

20v,055     Tire  liner       T.    IL  Crude.   Los  Angeb-.  C:dlf..   U.   S.   A. 


1  4-^3  15 
149.321 
149.3;' 

Uf'.4!y 
149,424 

149.517 

149,542 
1  49.596 
1  40.598 

149.599 
149.604 
149.616 


149.853 

14*'.805 

149.896 
UP.898 

150,0!.^ 

1  50.030 

1  50.058 

I50,n.c;4 
150.1-12 
1  50,202 
150.219 

150,233 
1.-0.232 
150.255 
1. =^0.281 
I  5*1.31  4 

150..144 

I  50.346 


Strasbourg,    Paris. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED   NOVEMBER    3.    1920 

i-'ountain     i'';n.      J.     Mallat.     53    boulevard    de 

(Not    yet   accepted.) 
Spring     wheel    with     rubber    disks.       Srcieli     de    Suspensions    ct 

Roues  Flexibles  le  Telesco,  Paris.      CNol  yet  accepted.) 
Corrugated    disks    for    steel    wheels    having    tire    rim    welded    or 

riveted   on.      Dunlop  Rubber   Co..    14    Regent   street,    London. 

and  F.  J.  Keegan,  Dtinlop  Rubber  Co..  .Mma  street,  Coventry. 
Parachute.      G.     L    Taylor.    30    Qiftrn    Hill.    St.    John's    W(;od. 

London. 
Disk   wheel    for   tires.      S.    A.    Horstmann    and    Ilorstniann    Cars, 

Limited.  James  street  West,   Bath.  Somerset. 
Direct ing-signs    for    aircraft.       North     Uritish    Rubber    Co..    Castle 

Mills,    and    H.    Lord.   41    Bruntsfield    Clardens — both    in    Edin- 
burgh. 
Vehicle    wheels    with    rubber    tread    blocks    bearing   on    pneumatic 

cushion    fitted    between    side    disks.      R.    S.    Wood.    62    Boston 

street,    Manchester. 
Pneumatic    tire    with    detachable    tread.      C.    T.    Drigenko.    Alwin 

Hoti'I.    Gloucester    r<  ;id.    London. 
Bunion    treating   device,    held    in    place   by    elastic   bands.      F.    T. 

Tanner.    35   Tam worth    road,   Croydon,    Surrey. 
Detachable     perforate.^     sheath     fir     cover     of    rubber,     etc.,     for 

feeding-l)ottle.     .1.    .\.    .McAulcy.   7   San  ford   road.   Dublin,   and 

J.     T.      Kelly.     28     Charleston     avenue.      Ratbmines,     County 

Dublin. 
Siiction-rup    rubber    sole    and    heel.       j.     P. 

Rosario   de    Santa    Fe,    Argentine. 
•-Device    for  securing    rubber   heel    protectors. 

Benlxw,    44    Tliiriui   road,    Balham.    London. 
!*neumatic    soles    for   boots,    etc.      G.    E.    C.    Gcrber.    36    rue   des 

Chaussetier.'i.      Clermont-Ferrand,      Puy      de      Dome.      France. 

(Not  yet  accepted.) 

PUBUSHED   NOVEMBER   10,    1920 

Removable    tread    of    rubber    anil    canvas    for    \ 

White.     /     Feathcrstone     Terrace,    and    A. 

street — ]n  th    of   Wellington,    New    Zealand. 
Elastic,     velvet-covered     heel      friction     pads.        W.     J.     Robinson. 

118     ,\rdenlce     avenue,     and     D,     Kerntchan.     103     Ravcnhilj 

road— both   of  Belfast- 
Pessarv.       .\.    H.     Fleck.    213    Hudson    street.    Oklahoma.    Okla.. 

U.  S.  A. 
Ihist  cap  fo^  tire  valves.     A.   Schrader's  Son.   Inc.,   783   Atlantic 

avenue.   Brooklyn,  New   York   City;    assignee  rf  H.   P.   Kraft. 

219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood,  New  Jer.sey— both  in  U.  S.  A. 
l''lectric    lamp    device    fi  r    use    with    captive    balloon    for    marine 

distress    signals,      C.     Sampson,    Terrace    House.    Caml)crwell 

Green.  London. 
Ilrsp    rack.      C.    O     Ht  nson.    9    Jersey    road.    \^'nIverton.    Rucking- 

h:nii<liirr. 


Crouch.    La    Quinta, 
C.   E.  G.  and  A.   V. 


heel    tires.      P.   P. 
Brooks.     .^0     May 


id)ber,    etc., 
Crescent, 


for  table 

Norbury, 


24    Ward    street. 


Sani»ar\      milk     can     cover 

U.  S.  A. 
Ret>a»r    patchy    for    rubber    footwear 

havl.en.  New  Jersey.  V.   S.   A. 


150.441 
150.515 


PUBLISHED    NOVEMBER    17.    1920 

Tov    fi  ot  b.Tll    plaver   with    kicking   lee   of    i 

foot  brdl.        H*      Roberts.     92     Norbury 

Londi  n. 
Cork-filled    interliner    for    tires.      W.    .Mderson, 

Kiniberley,    South    Africa. 
Fastening     waterproof     wearing     apparel.        Anderson's     Bristol 

Rubber  Co..  and  W.  H.  Anderson.  *)  ITij;b  street.  Bristol. 
Dust  cap  for  tire  valve.     A.   Scbrader'.';  Son,  Inc..  6   Earl  street, 

Westminster:   C.   T.    Shaffer.    San    Francisco.   Calif.,   l^.   S.   A. 
Ladies'  and   children's  rubber  bloomers   with    vcntilalinc   portions 

at    the    side.      K.    Heitler.    605    West    141st    street.    New    York 

Citv.   IT.    S.   A.      fSee   Tite   Inoi a    Ri'bber   World.   November 

1.   1920.  page  110.  -ITnited  States  Patent  No.    1.353.750.) 
Tread    bands   of  rubber  and   fabric    for  wheel   tires.      L.   C.   Cum- 
min gs.    .'^6    Drncc   strec-'..   Brooklinc,   Mass.. 
ResT)irator.       C.     Rosling     and     R.     11.     Davi*; 

Bridge    road.    London. 
Rid  (her    or    asbestos    joint-making    and    ';tuffing-box    packing. 

Bulbick.   76  Th?  Crescent.   Eastleigb.    Hampshire. 
Garment    supporter   with    clastic    straps.      11.    S.    Marks.    50    Yr 

street.   .Sydney.   Australia.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 
^^o<ir    union.      Titedcx    Metal    Hi  se    Corporation.    Badger    avenue. 

Newark,  assignee   of   W.    II.    Fulton,    Trvington— both    in   New 

Tcrsey.  V.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Bath    seat    with    rubber-covered    bar.      (i.    IL    Mullen.    115    Pinson 

Plaee,    Queens    Borough,    New    York.    I'.    S.    A.       fNot    yet 

arcepted.'S 
Pneumn'ic    tire.      Howe    Rubber    Corporation,    Cod  wise    avenue, 

assieneo  of  T.   Schmidt — both  of  New  Brunswick.  New  Terscy. 

r.   S     A.      ('Sot   yet  accepted.) 
Tire-inflating   valve       T.    A.    Low.    Renfrew.   Ontario,   Canada. 
Garter.     W.   TL   Stevens,   342  West   57th   street.   New   York  City. 

I*.   S.   A 
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Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  page  388.       Machinery  Patents  on  pages  341,   342. 
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PUBLISHED   NOVEMBER  24.    1920 

Detachable    rubber    heel.      A.    RLiiibado.    31    via    XX    Settembre, 

Genoa,   Italy. 
Rubber     valve     for     water      faucet.       J.     Mat'rschalck,     91      rue 

Lesbroussart,  Brussels.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Disk   wheel    for   pneumatic  tires.      Riley,   Limited,   and   H.    Rush. 

City  Works,  Coventry. 
Link-bc!t   having  alternate   links   of  rvrbber,   etc.      O.    L.    Whittle. 

Victoria  House.  Wilderspciol,  Warrington. 
Fountain   pen.      R.    \\\    Jeffreys,    42    Herongatc    road,    Wanstead, 

London. 
Disk    wheel    for    pneumatic    tires.      F.    W.    Brampton,    of    Steel 

Stampings,   Limited.    Cookley.    near   Kidderminster. 
Parachute  ccntainer.      C.   L.   Basham.   8  Fairfield  road,   Kingston- 
on-Thames. 
Fountain   pen.     I.    S.   Heilbrun.   59    Park   Place,    Xew   York   City, 

U.   S.  A. 
Slitted   rubber   protectors   for  soUs  and   heels.      B.   A.   Thornhill, 

Single  Tree,   Newara  Eliya.  Ceylon. 
Truss     with     porous    rubber     pad    and     elastic     straps    and    belt. 

G.   Skee.  48  Woodbine  Terrace,    lilyth.   Northumberland. 
Elastic    webbing.       St<:iete    Queron     et     Courbon.     55     boulevard 

Valbfnoite.   St.    Etienne,   Loire,    France.      (Not   yet  accepted.) 
ICKistic     webbing.       Societe     Queron     et     Courbon,     55     boulevard 

V'alijcnoite,    St.    Etienn?^.    Loire,    France.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 

PUBLISHED    DECEMBER    1,    1920 

Hydraulic    packing       J.    R.    Cowell.    Central    House,    Simmonds 

street.  Jchannesbu'-g.    South  Africa. 
Link-belt    hmin?    links    >  f    metal    embedded    in    rubber.        L    H. 

Smith.    15    King  street.    Baker   street.    London;    R.    H.    Brand. 

f^ranborne     Corner.     Ascot;     and     T.     G.     Leith.     Petmathen 

House.  Oyne.  Aberdeenshire. 
Dynamometer    with    rubber    cushion.       K 

avenue,   Broomhill,  Glasgow. 
Denial    vibratory  .appliance    of    rubber. 

Panton   street,   Haymarket.   London. 
Rubber    pad   with    spiked   metal    plate    for   attachment    under   sole 

of  children's   shoes   by   straps  over  toe  and   around    heel,    for 

u^e    in    propelling    a    scooter.      G.    F.    Story,     120    Castelnau, 

Barnes,  London. 
Rubber    sole     for     shoes    with    edge    molded    to    simulate   stitched 

welting.       G.     Lefevre     (nee     S.     Garrousse),     5     boulevard 

Dubois,   Dreux,   France.      (Not   yet  accepted.) 

PUBLISHED    DECEMBER    8,    1920 


Gauldie.     13    Winston 
C.    W.     de    Rouet.    39 


Double  rubber  sheet,  particularly  adapted  for  insoles,  produced 
by  compressing  together  a  layer  of  spongy  rubber  and  a 
layer  cf  ordinary  rubber,  then  vulcanizing.  M.  Kurosawa, 
435  Ohaza  Kasaigawa,  Azuma-Machi,  Minamikatsushika-Gun, 
Tokio. 

Pneumatic  tire  with  separate  air-chambers,  each  fitted  with  a 
non-return  valve.  C.  A.  Crowther,  75  The  Crescent,  South 
Tottenham.   I.ondnn. 

Band  tire  for  perambulators,  in  which  is  arranged  a  retaining- 
wire  with  one  or  more  ends  passed  through  radial  holes  in 
the  tire  and  rim.  W.  H.  Dunkley.  75  Jamaica  Row,  Bir- 
mingham. 
1  ?  1 ,482  V-serti(.'n  driving  belt  for  motor  vehicles  and  cycles,  dynamos, 
etc.,  of  metal  links  connected  by  outer  rows  of  leather  or 
rubber  pads  and  spaced  by  links  of  rawhide,  ebonite,  vulcan- 
ized fiber,  etc.  L.  J.  Essenhigh,  3  Woodbine  Terrace,  Grap- 
penhall  road,  Warrington. 

Tire  with  solid  rubber  tread  fitted  over  an  endless  rubber  band 
stretched  across  a  channel  rim  and  secured  by  rings  and 
clamps.  H.  J.  Murphy,  25  Quincy  street,  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts.   U.    S.   A. 

Reinforced  rubber  tire.  H.  Pace.  21  Constantine  road,  Hamp- 
stead.    London. 

Elastic   corset   belt.     J.   Lindauer.  42   faubourg  du  Temple.  Paris. 

Spring  whe?I  with  continuous  outer  rigid  ring  and  rubber 
cushions.  G.  H.  Robinson,  14  East  28th  street,  New  York 
Cit>-,  U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Tire  composed  ri  two  or  more  rubber  bands  separated  by  a 
band  of  rubbered  fabric  in  tension.  A.  van  der  Stichelen, 
Patyntje.  Porte  de  Courtrai,  Ghent,  Belgium.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

Elastic  garment-fpstening.  A.  L.  Vilandrer,  160  East  37th  street, 
New  York  Citv,  V.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 


151,417 
151,473 


151,514 


151.529 


151,568 

151.601 


15K628 


151.629 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED.  WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

330.612      (December    3'J.     1919.  i      Method     for    re|)airing    pneumatic    tires. 

Ernest  Latzel,  Beuststrasse  7,  Dresden. 
330.761      (March     16,     1919.)      Elastic    tire.      Alois    Blaut,     Bahnhofstrasse 

11,  Torgau. 
331,221      (December  5,   1918.)      Resilient  tire.     Julius   Wiistenhofer,   Kron- 

prinzenstrasse  56,  Dortmund. 
331,254     (June    6,    1919  )     Atomizer.      Johannes    Goede,    Vogelsang,    Ost- 

prcussen. 
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TRADE    MARKS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 
SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   DECEMBER   1.    X920*t 
0.    134,621      Neuro-Paiho — rubber    heels.      F.    W.    Willis.    Kansas   City. 
Mo. 
134.622     Hi-Stepper— rubber    heels.       F.    W.    Willis.    Kansas    City, 
Mo. 

134,706     Catalpo — purified    colloidal    clay.       W.    Feldenhcimer.    London, 
Eng. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED    DECEMBER   1.    1920* 

111,801      Th<-    wurds  Star   FABRicoRO^tirc  casings.     The  Star   Rubber  Co., 

Akron.   O. 
125,676     The  letters  O  and  C  separated  by  the  representation  of  a  human 

eve — rubber  horseshoe   pads.      Vought  &  Williams.   New  York 

City. 


131.590  The  words  Yulcano  Gummi  within  representation  of  a  rectangu- 
lar stenciled  border — vulcanizing  strips  of  rubber  and  fabric 
for  repairing  inner  tubes  and  other  rubber  articles,  Pat- 
terson, Gottfried  &  Hunter,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

132,189  The  words  More-Grip  above  a  representation  of  a  seal  bearing 
clasped  hands  in  center  and  around  edge  the  words  Self- 
Vulcanizing  Patch — vulcanizing  patches  for  tires  and  inner 
tubes.      V.    V.    Moore,    Cordele.   Ga. 

132,430  The  word  Artcraft  within  outline  representation  of  an  artist's 
palette — fountain  pens.  Edison-Cromer  Pen  Co.,  Birming- 
ham,   Ala. 

133,125  The  words  Ny-cla — hot-  and  cold-water  bags  and  bags  for  ice 
packs.     R.  J.   Bowell,   Elyria.   O. 

134,125  Representation  of  a  roil  of  belting  bearing  round  label  having 
thereon  a  representation  of  two  elks  with  interlocked  antlers 
and  the  words  Imperial  Belting  Company,  Innerlocked 
Products — belting,  hose  and  packing  of  rubber,  balata,  fabric, 
etc.,  and  combinations  of  these  materials.  Imperial  Belting 
Co.,    Chicago,    III. 

134,775  Representation  of  a  grotesque  figure  of  a  tooth  having  bodily 
members  and  a  face,  and  bearing  aloft  a  dumb-bell  accom- 
panied by  the  words  Tooth-Exercise  Gum  and  Trade  Mark — 
chewing   gum.      D.   M.   Dickinson,  Jr.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

136.090  Representation  of  two  bears  standing  on  hind  feet  and  em- 
bracing opposite  sides  of  an  inflated  inner  tube  enclosing  the 
words  Bear  Hug — tube  patches.  Para  Products  Co.,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

136.129  The    words    American    Beauty — elastic    webbing.      The    Russell 

Manufacturing  Co.,   Middletown,   Conn. 

136.130  The    word    Monarch    above    representation    of    a    lion's    head — ■ 

elastic    webbing.       The    Russell    Manufacturing    Co.,    Middle- 
town,    Conn. 

136.131  The    word    Liberty   above   representation   of   the    Statue    of   Lib- 

erty— elastic   webbing.      The   Russell   Manufacturing  Co.,   Mid- 
dletown,   Conn. 

136.132  The  word  Kangaroo  above  representation  of  a  kangaroo — elastic 

webbing.     The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co..  Middletown,  Conn. 

136.133  The    word    Sanseer — elastic    webbing.      The    Russell    Manufactur- 

ing   Co.,    Middletown,    Conn. 

136,135  Conventionalized  representation  of  two  ribbon  scrolls  b'laring 
words  Blue  Ribbon — elastic  webbing.  The  Russell  Manu- 
facturing   Co.,    Middletown,    Conn. 

136.871  The  initials  C.  C.  C. — tires,  tubes,  inner  liners,  and  blow-out 
patches.     C.   C.   C.   Fire  Hose   Co.,  Canton,   Mass. 

137,002  The  words  Serv-Us — fruit  jar  rings.  Serv-Us  Grocery  Products 
Corporation,    New    York    City. 

137,365  The  word  Pieodent — chewing  gum.  D.  M.  Dickinson,  Jr.. 
Detroit,   Mich. 

138,546  The  figures  1885  and  the  words  Electrical  Wires  &  Cables 
against  a  dark  octagonal  background — electrical  wires  and 
cables.  Chicago  Insulated  Wire  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syca- 
more,  III. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED    DECEMBER    15,    1920* 

120,937  The  word  Kox  repeated  above  the  words  Red  and  Gray  respect- 
ively on  each  side  of  the  representation  of  a  fox  jumping 
thronch  an  inner  tube — tires  and  inner  tubes.  Southeastern 
Rubber  Works.  Macon,  Ga. 

127,868  Repiesentnlion  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  sun  bearing  the  word 
Ray  and  reflecting  it  on  the  earth;  the  earth  encircled  by  an 
interliner  bearing  the  words  Puncture  Proof  Interliners; 
the  whole  above  the  words  For  Pneumatic  Tire  Casings 
Protect  The  Motoring  World — pneumatic  tires  and  inter- 
liners.     Ray    Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    Chicago,   III. 

129,007  Representatiun  of  a  coat  of  arms  comprising  the  word  The  above 
a  crown  between  two  lions  rampant  holding  a  hall  bearing 
the  let;er  E  and  standing  on  a  scroll  bearing  the  wordi 
Excelsior,  all  above  the  word  Shoe — shoes  and  boots  of 
leather,  rubber,  fabric,  and  combinations  of  these.  The 
Excelsif-r    Shoe   Co.^   Portsmouth,   O. 

133,274  The  word  Malco  within  a  diamond  outline — windshield  cleaners 
of  the  .sciuilgee  type.  The  B.  I.  Malouf  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 
L'tah. 

135,122  The  word  Slipknot  formed  of  representation  of  cord — fabric 
and  cord  tiie  casings.  Automobile  Owners  Tire  Corporation, 
Sioux   City.   la. 

137,59b  The  word  Gi.obett — vulcanized  rubber  and  fabric  belts.  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   DECEMBER   21.    1920* 

125,461  The  word  Jax — rubber  heels.  lioltite  Manufacturing  Co.,  Balti- 
more,   Md. 

128,921  The  word  Aviator  having  the  letters  arranged  in  a  circle  with  a 
dash  at  the  bottom  between  the  A  and  R — golf  balls.  The 
Fair,  Chicago,   111. 

132,236  Representation  of  a  dust  cap  for  tire  valves,  having  the  word 
Jiffy  superimposed  thereon — dust  caps  for  tire  valves.  P.  A. 
Erbes,   San   Francisco.   Calif. 

134,924  The  word  Pacemaker — rubber  heels  and  lifts.  Tee  Pee  Rubber 
Co.,    New    York    City. 

13<i,939  The  word  Magnum — tire  repair  outfits.  The  Dunlop  Rubber 
Co.,    Limited,    London,    England. 

137,117  The  word  Exso — inner  tires  for  relining  pneumatic  tire  casings. 
G.  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (See  The  India 
RfBBER   World.   October    1,    1920,   page  36.) 

137,653  The  word  Steadfast — tire  casings  and  tubes.  The  Achilles  Rub- 
ber  &    Tire   Co.,   Inc.,    Bingham  ton.    N,    Y. 

137,707  The  word  Seminole  underlined  by  an  arrow  pointing  to  the 
left  and  preceded  by  a  representation  of  an  Indian's  head 
framed  by  a  tire — tire  tubings  and  casings.  The  National 
Sales    Co.,    C'hicago,    III. 

138,124  The  wor(Js  Heavy  Tourist — pneumatic  tires  and  tubes.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   DECEMBER    1.    1920*t 

124.312  Representation  of  a  dress  shield  bearing  the  words  Nashco  and 
World's  Best  and  having  in  center  representation  of  a  winged 

•Notice  of  opposition  must  be  filed  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
publication. 

tAdd  to  serial   numbers   published  in   our  issue  of  January   1,    1921. 
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FL^'k    with    a    H)(hthoi)se    in    the 
wing    uf    the    shield    the     words 


-dress  shields.    S.  K, 


l.n.65-1 

KM  .061 
l.*7.-54 


shield    pii-luritif; 

background     and     on     vncli 

VVATEBrRoof  and  Washable,  respectively 

Naschck,    New    Vork   City. 
Representation    of    a    rectaiigtitar    label    bearing    a    parrot    in    a 

ring   against   a   vertically    striped    background   and    the    words 

i'oi  Lv  Brand  Spkaks  for  Itselk — garters  and  hose  supporters. 

The   Kusscil    Manufacturing   Co..    Middletown,   Conn. 
Representation    of    a    kangaroo    beneath    the    word    Kangaroo — 

garters,  hose  supporters  and  suspenders.     The   Russell   Manu- 
facturing   Co.,    Middletown,    Conn. 
Representation  of  the  checkerboard  surface  of  a  package  bearing 

the    words    .Xpams    Kiss-Me — chewinR-  pnni.      Anu-rican   Chicle 

Co.,    New    York   City. 


TWO    KINDS    OF    TRADE    MARKS    NOW    BEING    REGISTERED 

L'ndcr  the  rules  ot  the  L'mtcd  States  I'atent  Ofticc,  trade  marks  registered 
under  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905,  are,  in  general,  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
marks,  while  those  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section 
1  (b),  arc  non-technical,  that  is,  marks  consisting  of  descriptive  or  geo 
graphical  matter  or  mere  surnames.  To  be  registrable  under  the  latter  act, 
trade  marks  must  have  been  used  for  not  less  than  one  year.  Marks  regis- 
tered under  this  act  are  being  published  for  the  first  time  when  registered, 
any  opposition  taking  the  form  of  an  application  for  cancellation.  Tbio  . 
following  list  includes  th.se  of  interest  to  the  rnhh<-r  trade  imblished  since 
the   establishment   of   this   iimcediire: 

GRANTED   SEPTEMBER   21.    1920 
Under   Act   of    February   20.    1905 

134.877  A  inside  ace  of  spades — hard  rubber  pipe-bits,  cigarette  holders, 
etc.  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Hempstead  and  New  York, 
X.    V. 

134.928  VVedgf- — erasers.     Joseph   Dixon   Crucible  Co.,  Jersey   City,   N.    T. 

134.929  Eclipse — erasers.     Joseph  DJ.xon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
134,942     Violet — elastic    webs.      Faire    Bros.    &    Co.,    Limited,    Leicester, 

Eng. 

134,954  Goliath — rubber  belting,  hose  and  packing.  The  General  Rubber- 
Goods   Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 

135.006     .\llroad — tires  and  tubes.     McCIaren  Rubber  Co..  Charlotte,  N.- C. 

135,037  HuMiDvroR — tobacco  pouches.  Pearson  Products  Corporation, 
New  York  City. 

135.042     Council  Oak — tires  and  tubes.     R.   B.  Fiper,   Sioux.  City,   la. 

135.168     Cow  Hide,  etc. — tires  and  tubes.     C.  O.  Williams,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Under  Act  of  March  19.   1920.   See.  1   (b) 

135.180  Tiie  word  Kantkink  with  the  top  and  bottom  legs  of  the  first 
and  last  K  extended  to  form  horizontal  lines  above  and  below 
the  word — belt  inn  hose,  packing,  and  tires.  The  Goodyear 
Tire    &    Rubber    Co..    Akron,    O. 

GRANTED   SEPTEMBER   28.    1920 
Under   Act    of    February    20.    1905 

135,270     HtATHER^rubber  heels.     The  Lorain  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

135,280  Pento  Fountain  Pen.  etc. —  fountain  pens,  W,  J.  May  &  Co.. 
Limited,    East    Twickenham.    Eng. 

135,326  Sir,  etc. — rubber  dolls  and  rattles.  S.  L  Rothschild.  New  York 
City. 

135,352  Paramount,  etc. — garters,  suspenders,  etc.  L'.  S.  Garter  &  Sus- 
pender  Co..   Chicago.    Ml. 

Under  Act  of  March   19.    1920.   Sec.    1    (b) 

135,368     Gold   Medal — footwear   of   rubber  and  other  materials.      Dorothy 

Dodd   Shoe  Co.,   Boston.   Mass. 
135,370     All-Weather — tires   and    treads.      The    Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber 

Co.,  .Akron.  O. 

GRANTED   OCTOBER    12.    1920 
Under   Act    of    February    20.    1905 

135.378  An  eajile,  etc.  elastic  cords,  braids  and  tapes.  W.  J.  Adams 
&    Co..    Limited,    Manchester,    England. 

135.386  TRf)jAN — rubber    sheeting    and    blankets.       Archer     Rubber    Co.. 

Milford,    Mass. 

135.387  Royal    Archer — rubber    sheeting    and    blankets.      Archer    Rubber 

Co.,    Milford,    Mass. 
135,402     Lisle    Lastic,    etc. — elastic    braids.       The    Braided     Fabric    Co., 

Providence,    R.    L 
135,412     Beltkx.  etc. — dressing    for  rubber   and  other   kinds   of  belts,   etc. 

Chicago   Belting   Co.,    Chicago,   III. 
135.512     Horse  Shoe  Re-Cord  Tube— inner  tubes.     Racine  Auto  Tire  Co., 

Racine.   Wis. 
135,541      E    7.. — garlers.     The  Thos.  P.  Taylor  Co..  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

RENEWED 

18,185  A  duck  and  the  word  Brand — leather  and  canvas  clothing.  Dun- 
lap.  Lawton  &  Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  LTnited  States 
Rubber  Co.     Registered  July  15,  1890. 

18,402  CljMAx  RrBiiEK  Tape— coverinss  for  electric  and  telephone  wires. 
Boston  Rulibcr  Shoe  Co,,  Boston  ami  Maiden,  Mass.  Regis- 
tered  September    2,   Ksyo. 

GRANTED  OCTOBER   19.    1920 

Under  Act  of  February  20,    1905 

135,613  Worth  Rubber  Company  around  triangle — rubber  boots  and 
shoes.      Bourn    Rubber    Co..    Providence,    R.    L 

135,660  Kij^ST  I  CAPS— electric  splice  insulators.  The  Elasticap  Co..  Ho- 
boken,    N.  J. 

135,673     Natty  Pad — garters.     George   Frost  Co.,   Boston,    Mas?. 

135,690     Man-Heil — inhalers.     Frederick  Heibnan  Co.,  Johnstown.    Pa. 

135,792  Admiral — suspenders.  The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middle- 
town,    Conn. 

135,837  Motomat — rubber  mats.  I'niied  States  Rubber  Co..  New  Bruns- 
wick.   \.    J.,    and    Xew    \*ork    City. 


135. S38 
135,839 
135,840 


135.871 
135,877 


18,567 
18,568 
'18.569 
18,599 
18.671 
18,769 


135,881 

135.947 
135,996 

136,086 

136,098 

136,177 


1 36.3(12 

136.360 

136.405 
136,437 

136.441 
136.442 

136.518 

136,560 

136.594 

136.640 
136,641 
136.673 


136.733 
136.738 

136.740 

136.799 

136.821 

136.843 

136,844 

136.889 
136.908 

136.921 
136,955 
136.970 


137.007 
137.010 


137.022 

137.023 

137,037 
137,048 
137,074 

137,075 


Feltex — felt    composition    in.soles.       I'nited    States    Rubber    Co., 

New    Brunswick,   N.  J.,  and   New    Vork   City. 
Representation     of    a    tire    with     white    stripes    on    side    walls — 

tiles.      United  States  Tire  Co..   New   V'ork  City. 
Dixie    Clay — clay   as    filler   in    manufacture   of    rubber    products, 

etc.     R.  T.  N'anderbili  Co..  Inc.,  New  Vork  City. 

Under  Act  of  March  19,  19S0,  Section  1   (b) 

Lke — Iieliing.    hose,    patches,    Hd)ing.    inner   tubes,   and   tires.      Lee 

Tire    Sc    Rubber   Co.,    New    Vork    City. 
Miller- -tires,   etc.     The   Miller   Rubber  Co..   Akron.  O. 
Compression — inner  lubes.      V.   S.   Compression    Inner  Tube  Co., 

Tulsa.  Okla. 
Mguie    of    little    girl    wearing    garters,    reflected    back    view    in 

mirror     children's   garters.      A.   M.    Wilson  Co.,   Cherokee,   la. 

RENEWED 

Fuonioi.ijs     i\ibher  sh'u--       itosiim   Rubber  Shoe  Co..   Boston  and 

Malddi.    Mass.      Registered    October    28,    1890. 
Northwest     rubber    shoes.       Boston    Rubber    Shoe    Co.,    Boston 

and    .Maiden,    Mass.      Registered   October   28,    1890. 
Trojan — rubber    shoes.      Boston    Rubber    Shoe    Co.,    Boston    and 

Maiden,     Mass.      Registered  October  28,    1890. 
Laceit — rubber    shoes.     Boston    Rubber    Shoe    Co., 

Maiden,   Mass.     Registered   November  4,   1890. 
Stor.m^ — ^rubber    shoes.      Boston     Rubber    Shoe    Co., 

Maiden,   Mass.      Registered    December   2,    1890. 
X'ernon — rubber    shoes.      Boston    Rubber    Shoe    Co.. 

Maiden,  Mass.     Registered  December  30,  1890. 


Boston  and 
Boston  and 
Boston    an<l 


GRANTED  OCTOBER   26.    1920 
Under    Act    of   February    20.    1906 


Achilles   Rubber   fit   Tire  Co., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  T.  Flaherty, 

etc.. 


Reindeer — tire  tubes  and  casings. 

Binghamton,  N.   Y. 
Tea  BERRY--chewing  gum.     The  D.  L.  Clark  Co., 
Treado — composition  for  repairing  rubber  goods. 

Springfield,    Mass. 
Cam  CO — canvas    and    rubber    shoes,    rubber   soles  and   heels, 

Warren  MacFherson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
DuTiFLEx — metal-lined,    fabric-covered   rubber   hose.      Metal    Hose 

&   Tubing    Co.,    Inc.,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
Sampson    Stoppers — rubber    expansible    stoppers.      The    Sampsoi^ 

Appliance  Corporation,  New  Vork  City. 

GRANTED    NOVEMBER    2,    1920 
Under    Act    of    February   20,    1905 

.\rro\v — garters  and  supporters.     American  Textile  Products  Co.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Carmojon — tires  and  tubes.     Carlisle  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Dover. 

Del.,   and   Carlisle,    Pa. 
DuR-A-BuL — blow-out   patches.      C.    L.    Durham,   Salina,   Kans. 
Bear   Hug — puncture-curing   patches.     W.    F.    Goddard.    Moberly. 

Mo. 
Freshet — hose.     The  B.  F.   Goodrich   Co.,  New  York  City. 
Texstan — machinery    packing.        The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    New 

York    City. 
London — leather,    fabric,   and    rubber    shoes.      London    Shoe    Co.. 

New  York  City. 
.\coRN — repair  and   retread  vulcanizers.      A.    E.    Nola*.   Portland, 

Ore. 
Country    Road — tires    and    tubes.      Racine    Rubber    Co..    Racine, 

Wis 
S — rubber  heels.     The   Squeegee  Heel   Co..   Cleveland,  O. 
Squeegee — rubber  heels.     The  Squeegee  Heel   Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 
Tiny    Tot — infants'    rubber    goods    and    sundries.      L'nited    Drug 

Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

GRANTED    NOVEMBER    9,    1920 

Under   Act  of   February  20,    1905 

Acorn — tires  and  tulies.     Acorn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  ill. 
,\    inside    ace    of    spades — hard    rubber    goods.      American    Hard 

Rubber  Co.,   New   York  City. 
Ever-Ready — rubber-set  shaving  brirshes.     American  Safety  Razor 

Corporation,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Jiffy    Lock — waterproof   bathing-suit   bags.      J.    D.    Farkas,    New 

York  City. 
GP    inside    diamond — hose    and    packing.      The    Gutta    Percha    S: 

Rubber    Manufacturing    Co.,    New    York    City. 
Kleinert's— sanitary    rubber   sheets,   etc.      I.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber 

Co..    New    Vork   City. 
Kleinert   inside    Maltese   cross   beneath   The    Best — sanitary   rub- 
ber sheets,  etc.     I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Parco — tires.      The    Pan-American    Rubber   Co..   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Milestones — tires    and    casings.     A.    Reinsberg,    Salt    Lake    Citv. 

Utah. 
Skiddese — anti-skidding  tires.      P.    Sansoff.   Worcester.    Mass. 
Surety — inner  tubes.     Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mm. 
C.LOBE.STOS-    brake  Hnin^is.      United   ^-   Globe    Rubber   Co..   Trenton. 

N,    T. 

Under  Act  of  March  19.   1920,   Sec.    1    (b) 

McCreabv    Tires    behind    rectangle    bearing     words     Bitilt     ihr 

Longer    SERVicE^tircs.      H.    McCreary.    Indiana,    Pa. 
O'Bannon    Moleskin    with    L    and    K    of    last    word    joined    aud 
bearing  the  word  Quality  —  waterproofed  upholstery   fabrics. 

GRANTED   NOVEMBER    16,    1920 

Under  Act  of  February   20,    1905 

Hel  Fi — fibrous  rubber  packing.  The  Continental  Supply  Co., 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Magnum — tires.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Company,  Limited.  London. 
Eng. 

Gable — tires.      E.    B.    Killen,    London,    l.ng. 

Rambler — The    Ohio    Rubber    Co..    Cincinnati.    O. 

Walker's  (Tolden  Walkerite— fibrous  rubber  packing.  James 
Walker    S:    Co.,    Limited,    Lond(m,    Kng. 

I.iPACKiTE— fibrous  rubber  packing.  James  Walker  &■  Co.,  Lim- 
ited.   London,    F.ng. 
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137,0S1 


U/,091 

1J7,197 

137,202 

137.206 

137,207 

137,209 

137,217 

137,218 
137,230 

137.244 

137.245 

137.287 

137,293 
137,294 

137.311 


Under  Act  of  March   19.   1920.   Section  1    (b) 

I'eibasilk—  filling  for  ]ifc-s.-ivinR  Rarnu-iits.  etc.  Kapo  Maiui- 
factoring  l"o..  assi^inor  ti>  American  I.ifc  Saving  Garment 
Co.,    both    of    Boston,    Mass. 

GRANTED   NOVEMBER    23,    1920 

Under    Act    of    February    20,    1906 

A  inside  ace  of  sp.i(les— hard  rubber  rods,  shtets  and  tubes. 
.\mcrican   Hard   Rubber  Co..   Hempstead  and  New   York  City, 

DiT—rnbber  boots.  Ceor.ce  I',  nillmann  Hoot  &  .Shoe  Co..  St. 
Louis.   Mo. 

V.^c — polf  halls.  The  I)unlo|i  Rubber  Company,  Limited,  Re- 
gents  I'ark.   London,   Kng. 

FicHER— storage  b.atleries  and  parts.  The  KaglePicher  Lead  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

PlcilER— pig  lead,  spelter,  sheet  and  slab  zinc.  The  Kagle-Picher 
Lead  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 

Richer — paints,  pigments,  etc.  The  Kaglc-Piclier  Lead  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. (). 

•ui)her  and   rubbei    composition   erasers.     Kberhard  Faber, 


1080 — rui)her  and   r 
I'rooklyn,   N.    W 


Uneeda— rubber  heels  anil  fo.invear.     T.  .\.  Farrell,  Boston,  Mass. 

RoLLiCKERS — shoes  of  leather,  canvas  and  rubber.     S.   Freiburger 
St  Bro.  t'o..   Inc..  l-'ort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Po.»JV     Hl.iMi'-  motor-driven    balloons.       The     (lOouyear    Tire     & 
Rubber   i:o..    Akron.    O. 

Pony   IIlimp — notor-driven  balloons.     The  tloodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber  Co..   Akron.   O. 

Xu-Wav — dust-caps  for  pneumatic-tire  vaKcs.     .\.   L.  Just.   Syra- 
cuse,   N.   Y. 

Leathereic.n' — raincoats,  etc.     C.   Kenyon  Co..   Brooklyn.  X.   Y. 

Leathereic;n — waterproof  fabrics   in   the   piece.      C.   Kenyon    Co., 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Honest   Abe — tires,   casings   and   lubes.      Lincoln   Tire   &   Rubber 
Co.,  Cleveland.   Cincinnati.   Dayton,   Fiqua.   Toledo,  Troy,   and 
Youngstown.  O.,  and   Miami,   I'la. 
137.369     Air    Pkds— ruliber    or    fiber    soles   and    heels.      Pioneer    Prtxlucts. 

Inc..   New   York   City. 
137,429     World — tires.      World  Tire   Corporation.   Chicago.    III. 
137,483     Dickson's    Victoky — filirous   steam   packing.      .Stewart    Dickson    S; 
Co..   Inc.,   Mostnn.  Mass. 

GRANTED    NOVEMBER    30.    1920 

Under  Act  of   February   20,    1906 

137.531      A  inside   ace  of  spades — bard  rubl>cr  knife  handles,  etc.     Ameri- 
can  Hard   R-ubber   Co..    Hempstead   and   .\ew   York.   N.   Y. 
137,539     Armorcord — inner  tubes.      ,\rmorcord   Rubber   Co..    Morgantown, 

W.   Va. 
137,587     Red  Rave.n  Rubber  Co. — tires  and  lubes.     I.  H.  Dwork.  Newark. 

N.  J. 
137,633     Gasmask — rubber    sheeting    in    piece    or    roll.      H.    L.    Kaufniann, 

Louisville.   Ky. 
137,648     McRae's  Made  Ric.lir — inner  tubes.     McRac  Wholesale  Hardware 

Co..    Helena,    ;\rk. 
137.660     Teddy   Pants — rubber  baby     pants,  etc.     The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 

Akron.    O. 
137.662     Snap   Lo.\ — dust  caps   for  pneumatic-tire   valves.      Ncwsom   Valve 

Co.,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 
137.667     Map  of   Ohio— -tires  and   inner   tubes.     The   Ohio  .Stale   Rubber 

Tire  Co.,    Port   Clinton.   (>. 
137.682     Prudential — tires  and  inner  tubes.     The   Iruilenlial   Rubber  Co.. 

Akron.  Ohio. 
137.709     Kantkumoff — rubber    patches.       -Stearns     Rubber     Products    Co., 

Chicago.   Ill 

137.731  Nauoatop — carriage    cloth    of    fabric   and    rubber.      United    States 

Rubber  Co..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

137.732  Raynbar— carriage    cloth    of    fabric    and    rubber.      United    States 

Rubber  Co..   New   Brunswick.   N.  J.,  and   New   York   Cily. 

137.733  Supertex — carriage    cloth    of    fabrir    and    rubber.      United    States 

Rubber   Co.,   New    Brunswick.    N.  .1..   and   New    York   City. 
I.i7.7,<4      11    inside   tire— tire   casings  and  tubes.     The    United   Rubber  Co., 
Akron.    (). 

GRANTED    DECEMBER    7,    1920 

Under  Act   of   February   20.    1906 

\^7,77^  !)(>H01HY  DoOD — boots,  shoes  and  slippers  of  rubber  and  other 
materials.      Dorolhv    Dodd   Shoe   Co.,    Boston.   Mass. 

137.889  Rubtex — rubberized  cloth  and  blankets.  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,   .\.  J.,  and  New   York  City. 

Under  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section  1   (b) 

137.918  O'Banno.n  Coated  I-ahkhs- -waterproof  fabrics.  o'Hannon  Cor- 
f>oration,   New   \'iirk   C?it>'. 

GRANTED    DECEMBER    14,    1920 
Under  Act  of   February  20.    1906 

137.929     Amelectric — insulated    wire,  .\merican    Flectrical    Works.    Piiil- 

lipsdale,    R.    I. 

137,939     .\ERO-FouNT--founlain  pens.  Kdward  O.  Baker.  Shanghai.  China. 

137.977     Macgrecor— golf   balls,    etc.  The   Crawford.   .MeOcgor   &   Canby 

Co.,  Dayton.   O. 
137.993     Ebison— fountain    pens.      Edison    Pen   Co..    Inc.,    I  elersburg,    Va. 

138,001     White  Tor  — fountain   pens.  The  Kvans  Dollar   Pen  Co.,  Water- 

138.014  WEt.D<) — patches  for  repairing  rubber  goods.  11.  Grcenbcrg,  New 
York   City.  T^  ,  .        ^        ^.  • 

138.029  Karlite— belting,   hose  and   packing.     Imperial    Belting  Co..   Lhi- 

C3£o     Til 

138.030  Antisulpho— belting,    hose   and   packing.      Imperial    Belting    Co., 

Chicago.    III.  .   .    „  ,  ■        /-        r-t  ■ 

138.03)      Sahara— belting,    bose   and    packing.      Iminnal    Helling   Co..   Cbi- 

C*lKO      lil 

138,050     (;beex    Cross    Kei.isfr— tire  relincrs.   f.    M.    Lash,   Columbus.   O. 
138.065     BENn.F.x—metallined.    fabric  covered    rubber    hose.      Metal    Hose 

&  TubinR  Co.,  Inc..   lirooklyn,  N.  Y. 
138087     Dtap-a-Wash— combined    wringer    and    washboard.      The    1  icrson 

Cu..  Rockford.   III. 


138.112     TriH-itk— hand    and    tennis    balls.      The    Seamless    Rubber   Co., 

Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
138,161     Atlantic — tires.      The   Charles    \Villi:ims    Stores,    Inc..    Brooklyn. 

N.  Y.  .  >   . 

Under  Act  of  March  19,   1920,   Section  1    (b) 

138.196  Representation  of  a  square  plinth  in  oblique  perspective,  bearing 
the  words  Sherardizing  Zinc-Ai-i.oyeo  Metals — zinc  alloys. 
The  New  Haven  Sherardizing  C'o..  Hartford  and  New  Haven^ 
Conn. 

RENEWED 

17,910  Yucca — chewins  Kum.  Yucca  Manufacturing  Co..  Cleveland,  O.; 
VVm.  Wrisley,  Jr.,  Co.,  assignee.     Registered  May   13,  1890. 

IK. 673  HiAMOXD — belting,  hose,  packing,  and  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
.\e\\  ^'ork  lielting  \-  Packini;  Co..  New  York  City.  Regis- 
tered  December  2.   1890. 

GRANTED    DECEMBER    21.    1920 

Under  Act   of  February   20,    1905 

138,220     K.\CFLSioK — belting,    hose   and    machiner>    packing.      Boston    Belt- 
ing Corporation,    Boston,    Mass, 
138,2-19     \'oi,UNTtEH — rubber  sheet  packing.     The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
*    York  City. 

138.250  ICi.BON — hose  and  packing.     The   H.    ]■'.   (ioodrich   Co.,  New  York 

City. 

138.251  I-Ilevay — elevator  belts   of   fabric   and    rubber.      The   B.   F.   Good- 

rich Co.,  New  York  City. 

138,236  Strikoot — rubber  soles  and  heels.  Kleistone  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

138,277  Kleistone — rubber  soles  and  heels.  Kicistone  Rubber  Co.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 

138.378  Zoxta— fabric  and  cord  lire  casings  and  inner  tubes.  Zonta 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sioux  City,   la. 

Under  Act  of  March  19.   1920.  Section  1    (b) 

i  3S.382  Cos  Ki.is — fountain  pens.  The  Conklin  Wu  Manufacturing  Co., 
Toledo,  O. 

138.400  TvRKGARD — -inner  liners.     The  National  Sales  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

135.401  I'oRMosr — tires,  casings  and  tubes.      Cniteil  Motors  Service,  Inc., 

Detroit,   Mich, 

GRANTED   DECEMBER    28.    1920 
Under   Act    of    February    20,    1906 

138,426.     Seal    of    company — belting,    hose    and    packing.      Boston    Belting 

Company.   Boston,  Mass. 
138.447      Fabreek.v-  belting.      Fabreeka   Belting  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
138,507     Tku-Matic— tires.       Tru-Matic    Tire    &    Tube    Co.,    Wilmington, 

Del.,   and    Wellington,    O. 
138,517      Staco — boots  and    shoes   of   rubber    anri   other   materials.      Stone- 

Tarlow  Co.,   Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
138,523     S.    S.   White— dental    rubber  goods,   vulcanizers,   etc.     The   S.   S. 

U'hitc    Dental    Manufacturing    Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Under  Act  of  March  19,    1920,   Section  1    (b) 

138.542  Franklin — tire  casins^s  and  tubes.  The  Fratiklin  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent.  O. 

THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

REGISTERED 

27.621  The   word   Beaver — balata  beltini;.     The   Beldam  Packing  &  Rub- 

ber Co.,  29  Gracechurch  street,  London,  E.  C.  3. 

27.622  The    word    Panther — leather    belting.      The    Beldam    Packing    & 

Rubber  Co.,  29  Graceclnircli  street.  London.  E.  C.  3. 
27,673     Oval   containing   the   words    Du    Pont   and    Fabrikoid   fancifully 

printed — artificial    or    imitation    leather.      Du    Pont    Fabrikoid 

Co..    Wilmington,   Del.,   U.    .S.    .\. 
27,760     The   word   Wiilard-— storage   lotteries.      Willard   Storage  Battery 

Co..    Cleveland.    O. 

27.784  The    word    Tag — denial,    medical    and    surgical    appliances,    ther- 

nioineters,    sphygmomanometers,    etc.       Charles    J.    Tagliabuc 
.Mann fad unng   Co..    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

27.785  i'tie   word  T.\(i — measuring,  indicating,  and   registering  appliances 

and  thermometers   for  household   and   industrial   use.      Charles 
J.  Tagliabue   Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  20.   1920 

405.015  The  word  Ri'dbadubdub — inflatable  rubber  toys..  J.  G.  Franklin 
X:    Sons,    Limited,    17    Colvestone    Crescent,    Dalston,    London, 

405,237     Representation  of  a  globe  bearing  the  initials  A.  O.  C,  dividing 

the  words  Gloiie  Brand — rubber  tobacco  pouches.     A.  Oppcn- 

heimer  &  Co..  38  Finsbury  .Square,  Ixiiidon,  E.  C.  2. 
405.455     The    word    Latitk — balat.n    machine    belting.      W.    T.    Lambournc 

trading    as    The    W.    T.    Lambourne   Co.,    5    Henrietta   street, 

Covtnt  Garden,   London.   W.   C   2. 
406,356     The     word     Vangcard — waterproof    and    rainproof    coats.       New 

British    Rubber   Co..    Limited,   399    I-ord   street,    Southport. 
B406.502     The  word   Marco — rubber  tires,  casings,  inner  tubes  and   patches. 

Brown    Brothers,    Limited,    20    to    34    Great    Eastern    street, 

London.  E.  C.  2. 
B406.856     The    w<irds    Knco-Flator — tire    inflating    jnimps.      Fluid    Pressure 

Pnnip^.   I  imited.  Cliftrn   Street  Works,  Clifton  Street,  Notting 

Hill,    l.onrb.n.    W.    II. 

PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  27,   1920 

403.405  The  word  Durol^\stic — suspenders,  garters,  braces  and  belts, 
TL  Seal,  3  Redcross  street,  Leicester. 

403,877  Representation  of  a  label  bearing  picture  of  a  frog  sitting  on  a 
pond-lily  pad  among  ru.shes.  reaching  up  one  forefoot  to  a 
spider  susjiended  from  a  web  above — rubber-soled  shoes  and 
galoshes.      Kay  Brothers.   1   Brazil  street,  Manchester. 

404,369  Representation  of  a  tire  bearing  the  words  Preserves  Leather 
ANn  Ri'Bur.R  anil  enclosing  an  oval  object  bearing  the  woffd 
Plio.  all  above  the  words  Trade  Mask — all  preserving,  water- 
proofing,    blacking,    staining,    polishing,    cleansing    and    reno- 
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yatiiig  compounds  and  preparations  included  in  Oass  No.  SO 
lor  use  on  leather  t,r  rubber  goixls.  The  Viva  Co.,  112  Moss 
Lane  East,  Manchester. 
Representation  of  a  seal  bearinf^  the  words  Balcot — Made  in 
Engi,and — English-make  machine  belting  and  straps  included 
in  Class  No.  40.  The  Manchester  Balata  Belting  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. 292A.  Vauxhall  Koad.  Liverpool 

PUBLISHED    NOVEMBER   3,    1920 

The  Word  Chicle  betv\cen  the  letter  A  upright  above  and 
inverted  below — chewing  gum,  etc.  Adams  &  Beemans, 
Limited,  89  Great  Eastern  street,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

The  word  Supexi-a — goods  manufactured  from  rubber  and  gutta 
percha,  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  -40.  Levetus 
&  Co.,   194  Bishopsgate.   London,   E.  C.  2. 

The  word  Tetralin — solvent  for  rubber,  etc.,  and  all  goods 
included  in  Class  No.  1,  excepting  enamels.  Tetralin  Gesell- 
schaft  niit  Beschrankter  Haffjng,  5  Behrenstrasse,  Berlin 
W.  8.,  Germany;  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
care  of  Dicker  &  Pollak,  20-23  Holborn,  London,  E.  C.  1. 

The  word  Tetkalin — all  goods  included  in  Class  No.  47  except 
grease-extracting  compounds.  Tetralin  Gescllschaft  mil  Be- 
schrankter Haftung,  5  Behrenstrasse,  Berlin.  W.  8..  Germany; 
address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Dicker 
&  Pollak,  20-23  Holborn,  London,  E.  C,  1. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  figures  of  a  woman  and  a 
man  in  Eastern  costume  above  the  word  -Maharajah — india 
rubber  goods  included  in  Class  No.  11.  Radium-Gummiwerkc 
Gescllschaft  mit  Bcschr-inkter  Haftung,  Gummi-VVaren  Fabrik, 
Graven  Muhlenweg,  Cologne-Dellbriick.  Germany;  address  for 
service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Sefton-Jones,  O'Dell 
&   Stephens,   285    Hiph   Holbcrn,    London.    \V.    C.    1. 

PUBLISHED   NOVEMBER    10.    1920 

406,014  Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  a  monogram — all  goods  included 
in  Class  No  40.  The  Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers. Limited.  .Mperton  Rubber  Works,  Ealing  Road, 
Wembley.  Middlesex. 
8407,323  The  word  Anchor — litharge.  siJphur.  zinc  oxide  and  golden 
antimony  sulphide,  all  being  chemicals  used  in  rubber  com. 
pounding.  The  Anchor  Chemical  Co.,  Limited,  Clayton 
Lane,   Claj-ton,   Manchester. 

DESIGNS 

THE    UNITED   STATES 


4«l,.J89 

393.249 
402.533 
403,294 

403,298 

404,207 


N 


O.    56,723     Tire    tread.      Patented    December    7, 
A.  Heskctt,  Oakland,  Calif. 
56,726     Rubber    heel.      Patented    December    7, 
E.  L.  McKimm,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
56,734     Tire  tread.     Patented  December  14,  1920, 
Blekre,  Sioux  City,  la. 


;6.7.?3 


1920,  Term  7  years. 
1920,  Term  7  years. 
Term  14  years.     E.  O. 


V 


r 


56,750  ;6.7.?3  56.766  56.734 

56,750     Automobile   tire.     Patented  December   14.   1920.     Term   14  years. 

C.  W.  McCone.  assignor  to  The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — 

both  of  Canton,  O. 
56.766     Tire,       FatenteH    December     14.    1920.      Term    7    years,      H.    S. 

Rector,   Chicago,    111. 
56,826     Rubber  heel.     Patented  December  28.  1920.     Term  7  years.     E,  L, 

McKimm.   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

755,749  (September  6.  1920,)  Resilient  tire.  Charles  C.  Powers,  Wil- 
liams, Ariz.,  U.  S.  A.,  assignee  of  Casimir  von  Ossomski. 
Berlin,  W.  9. 

756,152  (August  12,  1920.)  Pneumatic  bicycle  tire.  Richard  Hofmann, 
Neuseifersdorf  near  Rosswein'i.  S. 

756,264  (October  4,  1920.)  Rubber  heel.  Hermann  Ocrgel,  Ruhberg- 
strassc    4,    Hanover, 

756,374  (September  6,  1920,)  Extensible  rubber  heel  pad  for  footwear. 
Mctropol-Gummi  G,  ra.  b.  H.,  Dortmund, 

756,646  (August  16,  1920.)  Non-skid  tread.  Paul  Naumann,  Pappen- 
dorf  near  Hainichen, 

756,800  (October  2,  1920.)  Machine  belt.  Georg  Diesener,  Schlesische- 
strasse    18,    Berlin, 

757,210  (September  21,  1920.)  .Attaching  rubber  heels  or  soles  through 
elasticity.  Oswald  Grote  and  Virgil  Honiger,  Heinestrasse 
32,    Dusseldorf. 

757.268  (February  7,  1920.)  Compressible  pneumatic  tire  with  air  cham- 
bers, particularly  for  motor  vehicles.  Gustav  Mueller,  Berken- 
werder. 

757,292  (September  27.  1920.)  Bossed  tire  tread.  The  Standard  Tyre 
&  Rubber  Manufacturers.  Limited.  London;  representative, 
assignee  H.   Neubart.   Berlin,   S.   W.   61. 

757,923  (October  27.  1920.)  Rubber  glove.  Otto  Dillner,  Torgauer- 
strasse    30,    Leipzig-Neusellerhausen. 

758.509  (November   3,    1920.)      Leg  prosthesis  with  rubber  foot.     Oesell- 

schaft    der    echten    MarksProthesen    A.    A.    Marks    m.b.H,, 
Frank  fort-on-the-Main. 

758.510  (November   3,    1920.)      Rubber  foot  with   insertions  of  webbing. 

Gesellschatt  der  echten  Marks-Prothesen  A.  A.  Marks  m.b.H,, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
758,330     (Sentember  27.    1920.)     Injection   syringe.     Carl  Jacob   Stephan, 
Eimsbuettler-Chausse  2,  Hamburg. 


757,449 

757,550 
757.586 

757,919 

758,046 

759,331 

759.606 
759,723 


(October  22,  1920.)  Protective  rubber  cover  for  telescope  lenses, 
Emil    Busch   Akt.   Ges.,  Optischc    Industrie,   Kathenow. 

(February  9,    1920.)     Tire  patch.      H.    Burklin,   Emmendingen. 

(October  9,  1920.)  Detachable  solid  tire.  Rudolf  I'oschen- 
rider,  Neustadt  a.  D. 

(October  25,  1920.)  Shoe  sole  with  rubber  tread  surface.  Gus- 
tav Albrecht   Strunk,   Hoeningerwcg  288,   Koln-Zollstoek. 

(September  13,  1920.)  Footwear  with  natural  rubber  soles  at 
tached  by  means  of  square  wooden  pegs.  Georg  Hommcl,  Nie- 
dersteim  near  Pulsnitz,  i.  S. 

(October  25,  1920.)  Cudgel  consisting  of  steel  rods  enclosed  in 
a  rubber  tube  and  covered  with  leather.  Vereinigte  Fcit- 
schenfabriken  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Isny. 

(October  25,  1920.)  Clinchers  for  holding  together  torn  rubber 
tires.     Ileinrich  Kurzrock.  Dippach  near  Berka.  Werra. 

(July  1.  1919.)  Resilient  tire  for  automobiles,  etc.  Josef  Jcrzy- 
kowski,    Celtisstrasse    10.    Nuernberg. 


TRADE    MARK    PIRACY 

No  rubber  manufacturer  need  be  reminded  of  the  protective 
and  advertising  value  of  the  trade  mark.  It  is  the  lever  by 
which  he  controls  the  prestige  and  good-will  that  has  cost  him 
money  and  effort  to  acquire.  In  certain  countries  a  trade  mark 
becomes  the  property  of  the  first  applicant  fur  its  registration, 
regardless  of  who  makes  the  article.  The  only  way  an  American 
manufacturer  can  protect  himself  against  trade  mark  piracy  is 
to  register  his  trade  mark  in  every  foreign  country  in  which  he 
is  now  doing  business  or  expects  or  hopes  to  do  business  in  the 
future. 

Not  only  does  the  .American  manufacturer  need  protection 
against  dishonesty  but  also  against  unfortunate  coincidences 
whereby  domestic  good-will  may  be  turned  into  ridicule,  vul- 
garity or  ill-will  in  a  foreign  country  where  a  word  or  design 
in  an  American  trade  mark  may  have  a  different  meaning.  There 
are  now  in  existence  associations  of  trade  mark  specialists  whose 
services  may  be  enlisted  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer 
and  assure  liim  of  the  rights,  profits  and  privileges  accruing  to 
his  properly  registered  trade  mark  in  any  country  of  the  globe. 
— Mida's  Trade  Mark   Bureau.   Chicago,   Illinois. 


"MIRACLE"  BLOW  OUT  PATCH 

The  ordinary  blow-out  patch  built  of  duck  is  not  unpuncturable, 
but  in  the  "Miracle"  blow-out  patch  a  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  it  so.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  inserting 
between  eight-ounce  rubberized  duck  plies  a  shaped  single  ply 
of  stiff  rawhide,  held  in  place  by  rubber  cement.  The  outer 
surfaces  of  rubber  are  lightly  cured  by  the  vapor  process.  The 
patch  is  intended  as  an  outside  temporary  tire  repair,  and  is 
provided  with  side  flaps  for  lacing  in  place.  It  is  claimed  to 
outlast  the  tire  in  service  and  conies  in  five  sizes. — Rawhide 
Products  Corporation,  1834  Broadway,  New  York. 


"ARCAR,"    "VELCAR"   AND   "FLEXCAR"    BELTING 

Three  brands  of  rubber  belting  which  have  been  but  a  short 
time  on  the  market  are  named  "ArCar,"  "VelCar"  and  "Flex- 
Car,"  each  brand  having  been  designed  for  a  specific  purpose. 
ArCar  and  VelCar  arc  for  intermediate  and  light  service,  re- 
spectively ;  FlexCar  belting  is  made  in  narrow  widths,  and  with- 
out sacrificing  anything  of  strength  it  is  sufficiently  pliable  to 
run  on  very  small  pulleys  at  unusually  high  speeds.  These  belts 
are  manufactured  by  the  makers  of  the  well  known  "Carspring" 
rubber  belts,  under  the  same  standards  of  high  quality  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship. — New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


While  the  total  value  of  British  monthly  imports  steadily 
decreased  during  1920,  certain  classes  of  imports  showed  progres- 
sive increases.  Among  these  were  rubber  tires,  which,  according 
to  returns  received  by  the  Foreign  Infontiation  Department  of  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City,  were  valued  at  £1,2(X),000  in 
the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1920,  and  in  the  period  July  1  to 
September  1,  1920,  increased  to  il, 731, 000,  a  gain  of  44.6  per  cent. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients,"  by  Henry  C. 
Pearson,  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  every  one  interested  in 
rubber. 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Tread  Designs 

April,  1920,  and  June,  1920,  to  August,  1920 


Cut    Patent 


(1) 

54.373 

(2) 

54.412 

(3) 

54,521 

(4) 

54,522 

(5) 

54,523 

(6) 

54,580 

(7) 

54.581 

(8) 

54,582 

(9) 

54,560 

(10) 

54,570 

(11) 

54,592 

(12) 

54,624 

(13) 

54,625 

(14) 

54.647 

(15) 

54,694 

(16) 

54,408 

(IX) 

54,434 

(IX) 

54,496 

(19) 

54,534 

(20) 

54,536 

(21) 

54,551 

(22) 

54,555 

(2J) 

54,556 

(24) 

54,576 

(2i) 

54,583 

(26) 

54,598 

(271 

54,599 

(2«) 

54,608 

(29) 

54,691 

(M) 

54,698 

Cfll 

54,912 

(32) 

54,919 

(33) 

54.920 

(34) 

54,921 

(3i) 

54,955 

(36) 

55,057 

(37) 

55,100 

(38) 

55,094 

(39) 

54,975 

Patentee  or  Assignee  and  Address. 
W.  P.  Braender.  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
The  Cleveland  Rubber  Corp.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioi'x  City,  Iowa. 
E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,   Iowa. 
E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

T.   R.    Palmer,   Erie.    Pennsylvania. 

O.  H.  Williams,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

W.  B.   Buckley,   Washington.   ».   C. 

Zonta  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Sioux  C^ity,  Iowa. 

Zonta  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The   McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co^  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Smith,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 
C.  C.  Gates,   Denver,  Colorado. 

J.    Martin,    New    York    City. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,   Barberton,  Ohio. 

J.  W.   Denmead,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  E.   Eckrode,   Newark,   New  Jersey. 

H.  Ives,  Chippewa  Falls,   Wisconsin. 

Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 

Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

E.  O.   Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  Portage   Rubber  Co.,   Barberton,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

F.  S.  Dickinson,  New  York  City. 

F.  A.  Secbach,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Rotary  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Ten    Broeck  Tyre   Cn..    Louisville,   Kentucky, 
f?.    F.    Hoffman,    Akron,    Ohio. 

G.  P.    Hoffman,    Akron,    Ohio. 
G.  P.  Hoffman,  .-\kron,  Ohio. 

Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 

Indiana. 
J.  Tenney,  Jr.,  Flainfield,  New  Jersey. 
H.  J.  Siriith.   Binghamton,   New  York. 
C.  J.  Venn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Cut    Patent 


(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(S3) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 
(68) 
(69) 
(70) 
(71) 
(72) 
(73) 
(74) 
(75) 
(76) 
(77) 
(78) 
(79) 
(80) 


55,026 

55.048 

55,059 

55.080 

55,087 

55,101 

55,091 

55,118 

55,119 

55.141 

55,144 

55,146 

55,147 

55,216 

55.236 

55,287 

55,313 

55.314 

55,315 

55,332 

55,122 

55,132 

55,140 

55,142 

55,239 

55.240 

55,190 

55,301 

55, 3o: 

55.364 

55,378 

55.171 

55,414 

55,420 

55,425 

55.411 

55.416 

55,437 

55,459 

55,506 

55,507 


Patentee  or  Assignee  and  Address. 
W.  H.   Qarke,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

I.   V.    Humphrey,    Highland   Park,   Pennsylvania. 
Wear-Well   Tire    Co.,    Mahonington,    Pennsylvania. 
E.  A.   Reid,  Somerset,   New  Jersey. 
A.    B.    Schleicher,    Pasadena,    California. 

E.  H.   Trump,   Barberton,   Ohio, 

F.  E.  Shannon,  .'\kron,  Ohio. 

W.   E.  Duersten,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 
W.  E.  Duersten,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
The  Overland  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Omaha.   Nebraska. 
The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland.  Ohio. 
The   Ashland   Tire  &.  Rubber   Co.,   Ashland,   Ohio. 
Howe  Rubber  Corporation,  a  Delaware  Corporation. 

G.  E.   Bcnnie,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  L.  Lawlor,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
W.   C.   Owen,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 
W.    C.    Owen,    Cleveland,   (^hio. 
W.   C.   Owen,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
G.   N.   Schell,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Standard   Four  Tire   Ct,.,   Keokuk.   Iowa. 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York  (^ity. 
Empire  Tire  &   Rubber  Corp.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Standard  Tire   Co.,   WjUoughby,   Ohio. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland.   Ohio, 

Fidelity  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

J.  J.   Novak,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

T.  J     Novak,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

H.  IC.  (irooms,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

J.  L.  Hanley,  Chicago.   Illinois. 

D.   F.  Crow,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

H.  T.  (iauss.  Chicago,   Illinois. 

W.   Kline,   Mogadorc,  Ohio. 

World  Tire   Corporation,   Chicago.    Illinois. 

J.  W.  Denmead,  Akron,  Ohio, 

F.  E.   Shannon,  .'Xkron,  Ohio. 
Standard  Four  Tire  Co..  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

J.  &  D.  Tire  Co.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
W.  E.  Duersten,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  New  York  Crude  Rubber  Market  During  1920 


THE  YEAR  \9M  has  wiuiessed  the  most  remarkable  decline  in 
crude  rubber  prices  and  increase  in  spot  stocks  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry,  these  conditions  having  been  brought 
about   by  the  decreasing  demand  due  to  the  inevitable  readjust- 
ment  period    following   a   great    war,   together    with   the   rapidly 
increasing  plantation   production. 

The  year  opened  at  the  peak  of  a  rising  market  wilh  continued 
demand  and  prices  at  the  liighcst  point  they  had  shown  in  some 
months,  plantations  commanding  higher  prices  than  the  best 
grades  of  Brazilian,  due  in  large  part  to  the  firm  handling  of 
the  Singapore  and  London  markets.  New  York  stocks  were 
large,  but  not  more  than  would  satisfy  the  anticipated  demand. 
Excessive  stocks  in  the  East 
had  not  been  dumped  upon 
the  market.  On  January  2 
spot  prices  were  :  first  latex 
crepe,  55!4  cents ;  ribbed 
smoked  sheets,  55  cents ;  up- 
river  fine,  49^4-50  cents. 
.-\fter  declining  slightly  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  . 
the  market  remained  very  5 
steady,  holders  refusing  to"* 
concede  much  to  bidders  .^ 
until  toward  the  close,  when,  gj 
on  January  26,  spot  prices  § 
reached  52  cents  for  first  "■ 
latex  crepe,  futures  s3 
cents ;  ribbed  smoked  sheets, 
52  cents;  futures,  53  cents; 
upriver  fine,  47  cents. 

During  February  the  mar- 
ket continued  steady,  declin- 
ing gradually  to  the  close, 
spot  prices  February  25  be- 
ing: first  latex  crepe,  46-47 
cents;  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  46!-j  cents;  upriver  line,  42^^^  cents. 
l"irst  latex  crepe  futures  were:  April-June,  47>..  cents;  July- 
December,  49'/.  cents ;  ribbed  smoked  sheet  futures  were  one- 
half  cent  less  than  latex.  Manufacturers  bousbt  little-,  but  trading 
among  dealers  was  good.  As  in  London  and  Singajiore  the  deal- 
ing in  futures  was  dull  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  exchange. 

Prices  remained  firm,  with  minor  fluctuations,  and  the  market 
quiet  throughout  March,  despite  the  partial  recovery  in  ex- 
change and  very  large  arrivals,  mostly,  however,  to  fill  forward 
orders.  There  was  some  trading  among  dealers,  but  manufac- 
turers did  little  buying.  On  March  25  spot  i)riccs  were:  first 
latex  cri'pe,  47;/.  cents ;  ribbe-d  smoked  sheets,  47  cents ;  upriver 
fine,  42-42;^  cents.  I'"irst  latex  crepe  and  ribbed  smoked  sheet 
futures  were:  April-June.  49  cents;  July-December,  51  cents. 

The  .April  market  was  dull,  with  a  sharp  decline  toward  the 
close.  Only  speculative  buying  was  in  evidence,  from  which 
manufacturers  refrained.  Large  arrivals  continued  and  i)riccs 
were  affected  by  the  rate  of  exchange  and  railroad  strikes.  Paras 
were  least  affected  in  price,  although  supported  ])y  little  trading. 
First  latex  crepe,  spot,  which  was  46;/>  cents  on  .\]n\\  1,  sold  for 
425^2  cents  on  April  2Ci;  ril)bed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  droppe<l  from 
46  to  42'/!  cents  between  the  same  dates,  while  upriver  fine,  spot, 
remained  at  42  cents.  F'irst  latex  crepe  futures  were :  May- June, 
43  cents;  July-December,  44  cents;  January-June,  1921,  47  cents. 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed  futures  were:  May-June,  42^  cents;  July- 
December,  44!/i   cents;   January-June,   1921,  47  cents. 

Dullness  and  decline  contiinicd  in  May,  manufacturers  buying 
only  in  small  lots  and  showing  little  interest  in  the  market  owing 
to  the  long  series  of  railroad  .strikes,  car  shortages  and  freight 
embargoes  which  hampered  industrial  operations  generally.     Rub- 
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Pn'Ci  r.\TinNs  ni-  First  T.atf.x   CRf-pE,  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet,  .ind  Upriver 
Fine    Spot    Rtbrer   During    1930 


her  manufacturers  in  the  Akron  district  were  forced  to  curtail 
their  output  practically  50  per  cent  by  stopping  work  on  Satur- 
days and  discontinuing  night  shifts.  The  only  buying  activity 
occurred  among  dealers  securing  spot  rubber  to  cover  contracts 
as  the  market  sagged  off.  The  London  and  Singapore  markets 
ruled  firmer  and  higher  than  New  York,  when  spot  prices  on 
May  24  had  dropped  to  39  cents  for  first  latex  crepe ;  ribbeu 
smoked  sheets,  i^'/z  cents ;  upriver  fine,  39  cents.  I'irst  latCA. 
crepe  futures  were :  July-September,  40  cents ;  October-Decem- 
ber, 42,',-2  cents;  January-June,  1921,  44-45  cents.  Ribbed  smoked 
sheet  futures  were  about  the  same  as  latex. 
While  much  speculative  activity  occurred  in  June,   the  regular 

rubber  market  continued 
dull,  with  few  sales  and 
slightly  declining  prices. 
Transportation  difficulties 
continued  to  curtail  demand 
by  manufacturers,  and  the 
general  tightness  of  money 
and  inability  to  procure 
loans  ])reventcd  dealers  from 
acting  upon  the  low  prices 
in  the  East  and  securing 
stocks  in  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture ri.ses.  Manufacturers 
had  sufficient  stocks  under 
existing  conditions.  They 
anticipated  lower  prices  and 
also  held  back  because  of 
confused  foreca.sts  in  the 
tire  building  trade  resulting 
from  the  labor  troubles  of 
fabric  makers  and  the  les- 
sened demand  for  tires  due 
to  the  long-continued  bad 
.Spring  weather.  On  June  25 
spot  prices  were :  first  latex  ere])e,  38  cents ;  ribbed  smoked  sheets, 
37-38  cents;  upriver  fine,  ZT/i  cents.  First  latex  crepe  futures 
were:  July-September,  40  cents;  October-November.  43'/>  cents; 
January-June,  1921,  46  cents  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  futures  were 
one-half  to  one  cent  lower  than  latex. 

Conditions  were  generally  quiet  and  prices  .steady,  although 
lending  downward  throughout  July,  and  when  first  latex  crepe, 
spot,  reached  30  cents  during  the  last  week  of  the  month  a  low 
record  was  established.  I"or  the  first  time  during  the  year  up- 
river  fine,  spot,  gained  a  Miljstantial  lead  of  4K-5  cents  over  first 
latex  crepe.  The  scarcity  of  both  buyers  and  sellers  was  an  im- 
portanl  factor  in  the  support  of  the  market.  Dealers  were  about 
the  only  buyers,  manufacturers  believing  the  bottom  had  not  been 
reached,  and  some  becoming  September  sellers,  as  futures  were 
al!  on!  of  proportion  to  spot  quotations.  On  July  26  spot  prices 
were:  first  latex  crepe.  32  cents;  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  31K 
eenis;  upriver  fine,  34}^  cents.  First  latex  crepe  futures  were: 
July-September,  33K>  cents;  October-December,  37  cents;  Janu- 
ary-June, 42V^  cents.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  futures  were:  July- 
September,  33'4  cents ;  October-December,  ZbV^  eents :  fanuary- 
June,  42  cents. 

Quiet  conditions  prevailed  throughout  .Xu.nusl.  Curtailment  of 
tire  production  was  extended,  reducing  rubber  consumption  about 
8,000  tons  monthly.  Arrivals  for  the  year  had  been  36,000  tons 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1919,  and  20,000  tons  was 
reported  in  New  York  storage.  Depression  ruled  the  first  week, 
with  only  small  lot  buying  for  immediate  recpiirements,  sending 
both  lirst  latex  crepe  and  ribbed  smoked  sbeels,  spot,  to  a  new 
low  level  of  29'/.  cents.  Later  in  the  month  contract  covering  on 
the  part  of  shf)rt  interests  res\ilted  in  slight  spot  advances  to  31 
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cents  for  first  latex  crepe  on  August  26;  ribbed  smoked  sheets, 
30-30'/'  cents;  upriver  fine,  30-31  cents.  iMrst  latex  crepe  futures 
were:  October-December,  34  cents;  January-June,  38  cents. 
Ribbed  smoked  sheet  futures  were  about  one  cent  less  than  latex. 
The  price  lead  which  upriver  fine  gained  over  first  latex  crepe 
at  the  end  of  July  was  lost  in  August,  but  partially  regained  m 
October   for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

With  practically  no  factory  demand  and  limited  business  among 
dealers,  most  of  whom  had  withdrawn,  fearing  greater  losses, 
the  September  market  weakened  and  spot  values  dropped  to  new 
low   records  of  24^   cents   for  first  latex  crepe ;   ribbed  smoked 


sheets.  Z3'A  cents :  upriver  fine,  25  cents.  New  York  stocks  in- 
creased til  26,00(1  tuns,  including  considerable  mouldy  rubber  sell- 
ing at  21K-23  cents.  .Arrivals  were  2,400  tons  less  than  in  Sep- 
tember. 1919.  and  continued  less  than  normal  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  indicating  that  buying  had  been  restricted  in  the  produc- 
ing centers  and  surplus  stocks  stored  by  large  holders.  On  Sep- 
tember 27  .spot  prices  were:  first  latex  crepe,  25V2-26  cents; 
ribbed  smoked  sheets,  23Ki--4,'/,  cents ;  upriver  fine,  25-26  cents. 
P'irst  latex  cripc  futures  were  :  October-December,  26^  to  27'A 
lents ;  Janunry-Junc.  30  to  31  cents  Ril)bed  smoked  sheet  futures 
were:     October-December.  2.^  cents;  January-June,  28  to  30  cents. 
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UPRIVER    FINE  FIRST    LATEX    CREPE RIBBED   SMOKED    SHEETS 

Nkw   Vork  Simt  RiRBER   Pricks.     LTpriver  Fine  .\Nn  First  Latex  Crepe,  1913-1920.     Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet,  1918-1920. 


UNITED  JTATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS) 


I'lanialHin* 


17,799 
29.681 
28,53.1 
21,036 
24.4-1.! 


W.'O 
Tanuary 

Kebruary 
March 
April     .  . 

May    

Tune    12.911 

luly     14,69.S 

August    . .  12.730 

.Seplemhcv  10,974 

October  8,759 

November     5,695 

December     9,716 


Totals 
iotali 


12    mnntbs,    1920. 
12    m^inlhs,    1919. 


196,972 
192,270 


I'ar.-is 

2,620 

2,456 

2,463 

1,893 

2.02.i 

1.352 

1.115 

590 

459 

1.6J3 

654 

1,151 

18,391 
27,058 


.\fricans 

821 

558 

514 

628 

662 

427 

34 

13 

99 

27 

39 

59 

3.881 
3,340 


t  <lUr;;lh 

111 
265 
23 
29 
95 
27 
•40 
75 
8 
17 
12 
11 


713 
1,422 


•During    1919.   there   v.-ere   actually    received    231,510   tons.    6f   which    5.47R. 
Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  7»c. 


I  liiayuU* 


34 
114 

-0 
113 
164 


156 
74 

22f 
48 
32 


1,037 
1.501 


Mani(;oba 

an.l  M.itto 

ti rosso 


10 


86 
441 


IS 


alata 
65 

67 

13 


S 
67 
44 
33 
6.« 
42 


Mis 
ellancous 

(ium 
634 
614 
983 
812 

1,059 
552 

1.283  ■ 

1.135 
516 
4'<8 


Waste 
351 
309 
1,252 
448 
224 
166 
312 
30fl 
218 
425 
608 
376 


Totals 


1920 
22.401 
33.984 
33,898 
24.957 
28.666 
15.606 
17.487 
1  5.U6fi 
12,414 
11,595 

7,151 
11,438 


481      8.113      4.989    234.663 


1919' 
7.235 
17,456 
28,223 
28,146 
16,348 
16.319 
17,965 
11,067 
14.036 
28.888 
15.674 
24,675 


ileH   \iiiiil    193(1, 


■226.032 
re  lint   ine.lit.led   it!   riuiirrs  imlilivherl  for  either  year. 
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In  October,  coiuimial  Uiprcssion,  with  several  tire  factories 
closed  and  very  little  trading  among  dealers,  brought  spot  rubber 
to  23'/!  cents  for  first  latex  cri'pc;  ribbed  smoked  sheets.  21  cents; 
upriver  fine,  24  cents.  New  York  stocks  increased  to  30,000  tons, 
London  stocks  to  40.000  tons.  On  October  26  spot  prices  were ; 
first  latex  crepe,  24  cents ;  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  22  cents ;  up- 
river  fine,  IV/y  cents.  First  latex  cripe  futures  were:  November- 
December,  24  cents;  January -June,  27  cents.  Ribbed  smoked 
sheet  futures  were :  November-December,  22j/>  cents ;  January- 
June,  26  cents. 

Pronounced  weakness  continued  throughout  November,  with 
fractional  spot  declines  to  18  cents  for  first  latex  crt-pc ;  ribbed 
smoked  sheets,  17  cents;  upriver  fine,  22  cents.  Although  buyers 
were  scarce  and  sellers  shy,  considerable  small  lot  factory  busi- 
ness was  done  in  futures,  and  some  spot  stocks  were  bought  and 
stored.  The  forced  liquidation  of  several  speculative  and  weak 
traders  would  have  thrown  their  commitments  on  the  market 
with  disastrous  results  but  for  the  generous  support  of  large  im- 
porters and  dealers.  On  November  24  spot  prices  were :  first 
latex  crt-pe,  19  cents;  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  I?'/  cents;  upriver 
fine,  21  cents.  First  latex  crepe  futures  were :  January-March. 
22'.4  cents;  April-June,  25H  cents.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  futures 
were:    January-March,  21  cents;  .^pril-June.  24  cents. 

During  December  the  market  remained  dull  and  featureless 
with  little  buying  other  than  small  spot  lots,  spot  prices  falling 
to  new  low  levels  of  1654  cents  for  first  latex  crepe  on  December 
27;  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  16  cents;  upriver  fine,  18  cents.  Janu- 
ary-March deliveries  for  the  two  plantation  sorts  reached  17j/ 
and  17  cents,  respectively,  and  in  London  and  Singapore  futures 
declined  along  with  the  New  York  spot  and  nearby  market.  Ar- 
rivals of  good  quality  mouldy  rubber  were  picked  up  as  bargains 
by  both  dealers  and  manufacturers  at  2  to  3  cents  below  these 
prices.     Paras  still  lacked  demand. 

Throughout  the  year  the  lower  grades  of  rubber  were  weak. 
with  the  exception  of  guayule.  which  was  comparatively  firm  un- 
til November.  Gutta  percha  showed  strength,  also  balata,  owing 
to  the  golf  hall  demand  and  the  holding  of  supplies  in  primary 
sources. 

Every  month,  as  new  low  price  levels  were  recorded,  it  was 
believed  in  many  quarters  that  the  bottom  had  been  reached.  Un- 
certainty will  continue  to  cloud  the  situation,  however,  until  the 
production  of  rubber  goods,  especially  tires,  returns  to  normal 
and  active  buying  is  again  resumed  by  manufacturers.  Optimists 
believe  rubber  goods  production  will  be  in  full  swing  by  April  1. 
Meanwhile  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  in  strong  hands,  competent 
to  cope  with  the  unusual  conditions. 


CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

IMPORTS 

January  I  to  November  29 

, *^_ ^ 

Crude   rubber:  1919  192o 

From  .Straits     Settlements founds      2,588,351  2,448.995 


India 

Burma  and  other  countries. 


1,539,029 
3,436 


Totak     f'a.niJs       4,130,816 


Crude   rubber: 

To  United   Kingdom 

Belgium   

France    

Germany    

Netherlands    • 

Italy    

Norway    

Spain    

Australia   

Victoria     

United  States 

New   South    Wales 

Canada  and   Newfoundland. 

India    

Straits   Settlements 

Japan    


EXPORTS 


26,271,286 

29,120 

383,400 


13 


1,510,519 
42,768 

4,002,282 


39,825,881 
169,550 
709,913 
661,341 
26,329 
230,720 
2,240 


98,755 

55.580,238 

171,812 

863,834 

2,649 

454 

267,427 


56 

302.516 

34,777,176 

447.537 

537,610 

2.176 

44,800 

231,810 


Totals     

Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


83.668,988         77,969,655 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW  YORK 

AT  the  close  ol  1919,  the  i)laiitalioii  rubber  market  reacted 
from  the  lowest  level  known  in  rubber  history  and  developed 
a  firmer  tone  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  year.  Spot  and 
near-by  rubber  moved  up  from  15^  to  19  cents  and  futures  ad- 
vanced accordingly.  The  market  was  further  strengthened  at 
this  time  by  the  rise  of  several  points 'in  sterling  exchange,  re- 
sulting in  short  covering  on  the  part  of  dealers  who  were  unable 
to  buy  in  primary  markets  on  account  of  the  exchange  situation. 

Due  to  prevailing  conditions  the  weak  element  were  apparently 
eliminated  from  the  market  with  the  old  line  interests  in  control. 
Sales  were  only  made  when  they  could  be  covered  at  a  profit. 
Mouldy  ribbed  smoked  sheet  was  offered  at  bargain  prices  but 
ribs  from  selected  estates  and  free  from  mould  were  at  a 
premium.  There  were  few  sellers  of  futures  owing  to  the  ex- 
change difficulties.  First  latex  crepe  was  firmly  hekl  at  com- 
paratively high  prices  but  the  oflfers  were  not  large. 

The  market  continued  quiet  and  dull  until  the  end  of  the  month 
with  very  little  factory  business  and  almost  a  total  absence  of 
selling  pressure.  Quotations  on  the  standard  grades  were  firmly 
held  at  prices  that  were  from  IjX  to  3J4  cents  higher  than  at  the 
first  of  the  month. 

The  influence  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany's affairs  is  strongly  felt  in  the  rubber  market  as  the  many 
importers  and  dealers  who  are  involved  are  cautious  and  loth 
to  trade. 

The  prices  of  Para  sorts  have  not  responded  to  the  improvement 
noted  in  plantations  due  to  unfavorable  exchange,  and  consequently 
the  demand  has  been  small. 


Imports  for  December,  1920,  were  11,020  tons,  compared  with 
24,675  tons  last  year.  Total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  of 
1920  were  221,080  tons,  compared  with  231,510  tons  for  1919. 

The  Council  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  is  reported 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  request  made  by  rubber  growers  in  Malaya 
to  the  local  authorities  for  legislation  to  restrict  rubber  production 
by  SO  per  cent. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  in  standard  plantations  and  Brazilian 
sorts  were  as  follows : 

Plantations.  January  3,  first  latex  crepe,  17  cents;  January- 
March,  17K'  cents;  April-June,  18J/2  cents;  July-December,  22 
cents. 

January  24,  first  latex  crepe,  20  cents;  January-March,  21^  to 
22  cents;  April-June,  23  cents;  July-December,  26  cents. 

January  3,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  16  cents ;  January-March, 
16H  cents;  April-June,  Uyi  cents;  July-December,  21  cents. 

January  24,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  19J4  cents;  January-March, 
21  cents;  April-June,  21 J4  cents;  July-December,  25  cents. 

January  3,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,  14  cents. 

January  24,  No.  I,  amber  crepe,  17  cents. 

January  3,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  11J4  cents. 

January  24,  No.   1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  13  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  January  3,  upriver 
fine,  18  cents;  islands  fine,  18  cents;  upriver  coarse,  14  cents; 
islands  coarse,  14  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  11  cents;  caucho  ball, 
14  cents. 

January  24,  upriver  fine,  18'/2  to  19  cents;  islands  fine,  17'/2  to  18 
cents;  upriver  coarse,  13  to  14  cents;  islands  coarse,  llj^  cents; 
Cameta  coarse,  11  cents;  caucho  ball,  125^  to  15  cents. 


NEW    YORK 

Following  are  the  i\'ew  ^'ork  spot  quotations,  for  one  year  ago 
one  month  ago.  and  January  24.  the  current  date: 


PLAUTATION   HEVEA— 

First   latex   crepe 

.\mber  crepe  No.    1 

;\mber  crepe  No.   2 

.\niber  crepe   No.  3 

.\intier  crepe  No.  4 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin 

Brown   crepe,  specky 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 

.Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  std. 
Smoked  sheet,  plain,  std.. 
t'nsmoked  sheet,  standard. 

Colombo  scrap  No.  1 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 

■EAST   INDIAN— 

Assam    crepe    

Assam  onions 

PenanR   black    scrap 

ro.NTI.\NAK  — 

Banjermassin    

Palembane    

Pressed  block 

Sarawak     

SOUTH   AMERICAN— 

IVVIt-V.-^— 

Upriver,   fine    

Upriver,  medium    

Upriver,  coarse   

Upriver,   weak,  fine 

Islands,  fine 

Islands,  medium    

Islands,  coarse 

Cameta.  coarse 

Madeira,  fine 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine 

Peruvian,  fine   

Tapajos,   fine    

O.MTIIO  - 

Upper  caucho  ball    ... 
Lower  caucho  h:tli    


i-'ebruary  2. 

January  3. 

January  24 

1920 

1921 

1921 

.52Ji@ 

$0.1654@ 

$0.20 

@ 

.52 

(S- 

.14 

@ 

.17 

@ 

.bl 

et 

.13 

m 

.16 

® 

.bO 

(8 

.12 

@ 

.15 

@ 

.48 

@ 

.11 

@ 

.13 

@ 

.48 

(ft 

.10 

@ 

.15 

@ 

.46 

@ 

.09 

@ 

.13 

@ 

.42 

@ 

.11 

@ 

.13 

@ 

..'52 

® 

.16 

.l9M(a. 

.bl 

(B 

.15 

@ 

.18!^@ 

.48 

@ 

.14 

@ 

.nv^m 

..V/ 

(H 

.12 

@ 

.15 

@ 

..l.i 

m 

.11 

@ 

.14 

1? 

.46 

(SI  .47 

O 

@ 

.46 

ia.48 

@ 

@ 

..•!8 

(3) 

.08 

@ 

♦.08 

@ 

.;.? 

(» 

.08 

® 

.07 

@.08 

@ 

.OS'A@ 

.mvi® 

.27 

& 

A2'/,@ 

.12 

@.I3 

.11 

@ 

MlVi& 

.07 

@ 

47 

IS 

39 

(» 

34 

a 

.57 

(S 

45 

m 

4  5 

m 

yy 

<a 

23 

M 

47 

m 

47 

(B 

47 

(a 

45 

@ 

.'4 

o 

3l! 

at 

18      CwAS'/t 

.18^ 

4<5).19J^ 

15      (S..16 

.15 

@.16 

14      la 

.13 

(3.14 

WA& 

•.14 

O 

18     (S'AS'/i 

'A7'A0>.1S 

15     @ 

.13 

® 

11!^@ 

■  .11 

(a.ni/2 

12    m 

.11 

&.uy2 

23      (S).24 

.21 

0.22 

18^^01.19 

.19 

@.22 

16     ia>.17 

.17 

&.17'A 

17^4@.18 

.17 

&A7'/, 

14V50.15 

.14 

®.15 

10      (S. 

.12'/2@ 

QUOTATIONS 

Feliniarv 

.MANIIOHAS—  1920 

Ceara  neero  beads .35  @ 

Ceara  scrap  .32  @ 

Manicoba,  30%  guarantee  .26  @ 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet.  ..  .35  (?) 

CZNTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap .33  (3 

Esmeralda  sausage   33  @ 

Central  scrap   .32  @ 

Central  scrap  and  strip....  .30  @ 

Central  wet  sheet .23  @ 

Guayule,  20%  guarantee.  ..  .27  (S) 

Guayule.   washed  and  dried  .37  @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime   -18  @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28%  .27  @ 

Benguela,  No.  2,  32J4%.  ..  @ 

Conakry  niggers   .40  @ 

Congo  prime,   black   upper.  .39  @ 

Congo,   prime,   red   upper..  .37  @ 

Kassai,  black    .40  @ . 

red 36  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings.  .  .40  @  . 

Rio  Nunez  ball (ffi 

Rio    Nunez    sheets    and 

strings   .40  @ 

GUTTA   PERCHA— 

Cutta  Siak 26  m 

Red   Macassar    2.90  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar  ....  56  @ 

Colombia    .50  @ 

Panama    .46  @ 

Surinam  sheet    .82  @ 

amber    .84  @ 

•Nominal. 


lanuary 
1921 

*.I2  @ 

*.06  (a 

MO  (a 

MS  @ 


.12  @ 

.12  @ 

.12  @ 

.10  @ 

.08  @ 

'.20  (a 

'.30  (3 


.15     @ 
@ 

@ 
.14  @ 
.08     @ 


.16 

!.30 


(3.17 
(3  3.00 


.62  ® 

.40  @ 

.30  @.35 

.69  @ 

.75  ® 


Tanuary  24 

1921 

12 

@ 

07 

@ 

10 

® 

09 

@ 

11 

@.13 

11 

@.ia 

11 

(3.12 

09 

@A0 

04 

@.05 

20 

(3 

'.28     (3 


.15 
.12 
.IS 


.14      (3.16 

2.2S@2.60 


.57  (3.58 

.36  (3.37 

.24  (3.30 

.67  (3.68 

.70  (3.71 


RECLAIMED   RUBBER 

There  has  been  less  and  less  activity  in  the  market  for  reclaimed 
rubber  durii'g  the  past  three  months  and  at  last  the  point  has 
been   reached  where  practically  all  of  the  reclaimers  have  either 
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cloMii  down  tluir  plants  completely  or  arc  opcralinK  tlii.ni  <>ii  a 
basis  of  ten  per  cent  of  capacity.  Here  and  there  a  manufacturer 
of  rubber  goods  is  requisitioning  .some  reclaimed  rubber  made 
and  held  on  contract,  l)ut  nothing  is  doing  in  the  way  of  new 
orders.  In  fact,  there  is  no  rubber  scrap  inarket  and  reclaiincrs 
cannot  today  determine  production  cost  for  that  reason. 

In  spite  of  the  general  stagnation  in  the  trade  reclaimers,  as 
well  as  other  rubber  manufacturers,  arc  confidently  hoping  for 
the  dawn  presently  of  a  day  of  activity  and  prosperity. 

NEW   YORK   aUOTATlONS 
U\i  .\KV    -M.    ]')2\ 
Prices  suliiect  to  chniiRC  Htthniit  notice 
ST.V.ND.VKD    ItECL.MMS: 

Floatine **0'5     (S'SO.IS 

Friction     *      15     @     .18 

Mechanical    *     •<»     @       H 

Shoe    : *     •12^(a'       13/. 

Tires,   amo    *      12     •*       '3/' 

truck    *      09     01     .11 

White    *      15     «)     .18 

•Nominpl, 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

Jamiary 

I9Jr  1920                               1919 
PLANTATIONS: 

Kir<t     latex     crC-pe.  .S0.21  Ji  (<i  S0.19  S0.55'/l  @$0.53  $0.58      (©$0.52 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed.      .20V4@      .18  .55     (fi     .53              .56     @      .51 

PARAS: 

Uprivrr,     fine i9'A(a  .18  .50  <«•  A9'/t  .61  («  .58K' 

Upriver,     coarse 17     (»      13  ,37  @  .iiVi  36  @  .34 

Islands,    fine    IS     <9  .17  .48  St  .46  .54  @  .49_ 

Islands,     coarse 14     O  .Il!4  .24  @  .22)/j  .36  @  .22?4 

Camel.i     12     <S-  .10'/-  .24  @  .23'/  .25  @  .23 

"Fisiired  to  January  26.  1921. 


SINGAPORE    RUBBER    MARKET 

(H'TllRIE  &  CO.,  I-IMITEU,  Singar-orc,  reiwrt  (December  2,  19J01: 
The  weekly  n^hlier  auction  held  yesterday  and  today  saw  an  improved 
(lemancl  at  prices  a  shade  lower  than  these  paid  last  week.  Standard  ribbed 
smoked  sheet  sold  from  37  to  3K  cents,  a  decline  of  1  cent,  while  a  smaP 
tiiianlity  of  standard  pale  crtpe  was  sold  at  39/39^3  ccrits.  Sellers  met  the 
market  on  otf-quality  sheet  for  which  there  was  a  fair  demand  at  prices 
ransinp  from  17  to  35  cents.  OflF  quality  crepe  was  in  good  demand, 
lirown  crepes  were  not  in  demand  and  declined  a  further  2  cents.  Dark 
:ind  barky  crepes  .idvanced  2  cents.  The  sale  closed  weak  with  crepe  39, 
sheet  37  cents.  Of  910  tons  catalogued,  456  tons  were  sold.  The  following 
'^   the  course   of  vfllue<: 

Sterling  Equiv.-dctit 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound'  London 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed,    smoked 37c  @  38c  1/   OV*  @      1/1 

.Sheet,    good    ribbed,    smoked 17  C*  36J^  — /  7  M>     1/  OH 

Crepe,    fine    pale 39  @  3954  i/W*  @      l/ljj 

C'ripe,    good    pale 23  fo  38/2  — /  9'/i  @      1/   IM 

Crepe,    f.ne    brown 20yi  &■  25  —liVi  ^  —/  9}i 

Crepe,    good     brown 15  @  20  — /7  (a    — /  8M 

Crepe,    dark    14  @  18'A  —/  6Vi  fa>  — /  8 

Crepe,    bark    10  @  16'A  — /  5^  «i    — /  7H 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET 

(;RIS.\R  &  CO..  .Antwerp,   report   [December  31.    1920]: 

Throuehout  the  month  little  change  was  noted,  the  market  continued 
weak,  with  few  transactions.  .V,  the  end  of  the  month  the  tone  becamel 
firm  at  the  c!(  se.  There  were  no  sellers.  Sixt  December,  Os.  lO'Ad.: 
January-March.  Os.  IC-Mrf..  April-June,  Os.  llMiA;  January-July,  Os.  Ud. 
Fine  T*ara.   \s.    Id.  •  ,^  ,        .rin 

Statistics  for  the  week  were  as  follows:  .\rvivals,  1,8,12  tons;  sales.  630 
tons,  stocks.  50.244  tons,  against  22.283  Ions  in  1919.  No  business  wa^ 
done  locally,  .•\rrivals,  by  the  "Mayumbe,"  about  19,790  kilos.  Stock  on 
hand   this   day,   about    1,640   tons.  ' 

Little  interest  was  shown  in  the  futures  market,  and  prices  droppedl 
about  0.35  francs  for  the  tirst  six  months.  The  tendency  of  the  market 
.  continued  quiet.  On  tli.-  date  of  this  report  the  futures  m:irket  was. 
closed. 

AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

JOOSTEN  &   TANSSKN,  Amsterdam,   report    [December  31,    192111: 

The  last   week'  of  this   year   has   n.  t   brought   improvement  on   the    rubber 

market.  ,  ,  -,       , 

Prices  showed  even  a  further  downward  temiency  while  the  turnover 
remained  extremely  small,  this  time,  owing  to  resistance  from  buyers  as 
well  as  from  sellers. 

At  the  close,  a  small  improvement  was  perceptible:  sfp  that  this  year  still 
closes  with  a  compar.atively  good  tendency,  but  r.ither  at  the  Irnwesl  prices. 
namely: 

Ilevea  crepe  F. — .56.     Sheets    F — S3   en   the   spot. 

Hevea  crepe   F. — .57,     Sheets  F. — .54  January-.March. 

Ilevea  crepe  F. — .63.     Sheets    F.  -.59   .Vi'riMune. 

HAMBURG  RUBBER  MARKET 

KFFEKTIV-ROIinCMMI-MAKl-FK  A'EKKIX.  Hamburg,  report  [Decem- 
ber  17.   19201: 

The  market  tendency  was  again  somewhat  weak  and  sellers  wtre  more 
ready.  -As  expected,  the  December  conditions  in  I-onrlon  exercised  strong 
pressure.  The  supply  business  moved  within  narrow  limits  for  spot,  while 
there  was  lively  dem.-ind  for  delivery.  Reports  from  the  East  were  con- 
flicting; while  some  markets  were  weaker  like  the  European  markets, 
owners  remained  firm  on  others.  .\rriv,'ils  were  middling.  The  prices 
were   as    follows : 

Marks 

No.    1    first   latex    crepe 28     (»      31 

Ribbed     smoked     sheets,     standard 27     @     29 

Smoked  sheets,  low  er  grade 25     0'     27 

Brown  crepe,    clean     , 23      @      26 

Brown  creyje,  barky    20     @     23 

Dark  crepe    18     @     21 

llard   fine    I'ara 32     &•     35 

Caucho    ball    24     @     26 

Black    Congo    21     @     27 

South   Cameroon    18      I®     22 

No.    1,    flake 16      S"      22 

No.    1,   Surinam   balala   sheet 107      ®    125 

Telntong     15      (»      19 


'Quoted     in     Slr:ii|s     Settlements    currency,     $1 
■nrrencv 


S0.567     United     St,ates 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    JAVA* 


October 


Ten  Mouths 
Ended  October  31 


To  Netherlands kilos 

Great    Britain    

Germany   

France  

Belgium    .- 

Other     European    destina- 

nations     

L'nited   States  of  America  2.223,000 

Singapore    520,000 

Japan     2,000 

.\ustralia   

Other    countries 10,000 


1919  1920  1919  1920 

461,000  655.000  2,025.000  4,107,000 

466,000  1,045,000  6,153,000  7,343,000 

19,000            89.000 

12,000  215,000  23,000 

61,000            117,000 


25,000            25.000 

625,000  15,633,000  10,786,000 

275,000  4,594,000  3,469,000 

183,000  184,000 

245. OCO  190,000 

169,000           


Totals kilos     3,682,000       2,717,000     29,217,000     26.333,000 


Ports  of  origin: 
Tandjong    Friok, 

Samarang    

Soerabaya     .... 


1,693.000       1.149,000     14.908,000     12.126,000 

29,000  85.000  460.000  431,000 

1.S74.000        1. 469.000     12,746,000     13.001.000 


•September   figures    1910   and    1920    revised. 


STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

.Vu  otlicial  cablegram  from  Sin8a[>ore  states  that  the  exports  of  rubber 
from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  November  amounted  to 
7.509  tons,  as  compared  with  9.882  tons  in  October  and  13,426  tons  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  of  the  current  year 
to  the  end  of  November  was  118,111  tons  as  against  131.716  tons  in  19IS^ 
:ind    57.537   tons   in    1918.      Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

Unuarv     foii.t     4,302  14.404  13,125 

I'ebruaVv     2.334  15,661  17,379 

.March    .' 8,858  20,908  5,931 

.\pril     6.584  10.848  9,768 

Mav 13.587  15.845  15.617 

[uiie   6,515  5,059  11.663 

hilv    1,978  7,818  10,773 

August    1,249  8.933  6,673 

September     6.209  10,476  9.791 

flctober    3.260  8,338  9,882 

\,.vemlier    2.661  13,426  7.509 

l.itals    foii.t  57,537  131.716  118,111 


FEDERATED   MALAY    STATES   RUBBER    EXPORTS 

.\ii  (ifruial  ealiKgiaiii  from  Kuala  l,um|iiiv  stales  tliai  the  exports  of 
rubber  from  llie  l-'ederated  Malay  Slates  in  the  month  of  November 
amounted  to  6,650  tons  as  compared  with  8.323  tons  in  October  and  9.848 
tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  of  the  current 
year  to  the  end  of  November  was  84,692  tons  as  against  98,053  tons  last 
vear  .and  71.140  tons  in   1918.     -Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

|:inuarv     tons     7,588  7,163  11.119 

Vc.hniaVv     6.820  10.809  9,7.si 

March    .' 7.709  10.679  9.524 

\„ril  7.428  7.664  8.375 

Mav  5.851  7,308  7,627 

Inn'e     '. 5,161  7,094  9,049 

•i„iv  5,706  8,6-10  3,085* 

•\.,;,,ist     '  5.291  10,626  3,554* 

■<.ptembe'i-"  .' -  : 6,588  9.841  7,605 

il-tober  5,901  8.381  8.323 

\,",v,n!ber    '. 7,097  9.848  6,650 


fotals 


.(oii.t  71,140 


98,053 


84.692 


•The  figures  given  above  for  July  and  August  in  the  present  year  differ 
from  those  previously  issued,  and  are  in  accordance  with  statistics  since 
eommuuicaleil   bv   mail    from   Kuala   Lumpur. 
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RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG 


January  1  to 
I  )eceinber  1 


To  (Irt-.it  Britain. .  . 

Kurope     

Tnited     States. 


1919 
.piVn/ji  208.115 


122.405 


Totals     

^Onc  iiicnl  equals  133^'?   pounds. 


.Hcttis  330.534 


1920 
233,612 
3.796 
145,123 

382.531 


CRUDE     RUBBER     ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED    BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS 
PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW   YORK 

l"iiu-        Mcdinni     Coarse     Caucho 

Ueckmuew  J3.     liy  tlu-  S.  S.  "l-'ranknitTc."  from  Manaos. 

Poel    &    Kelly 229.317  2.042       59.239        11,395 

Meyer  &  lirown,  Inc 324.800      , 

DEcEMBEk  23.     By  the  S.  S.  "Frankmere,"  from   Para. 

Meyer  .S:   Brown.   Inc 56.000     

General    Rubber    Co 

Various     

JvNUARv  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Cuyaba,*'  from  ParA. 
Various     

January   1.      By  the  S.  S.  "Hubert,"  from  Para. 

Poel    ^S;    Kelly 140,217     3,715       22,622 

W.   R.   Crace  &  Co 

I'aul     Bertuch , 7.109 

January   1.     By  the  S.  S,  "Hubert,"  from  Manaos. 
Meyer  &    Brown.   Inc 100,800     

Tanuary    13      By  the  S.  S.  "Sallust,"  from  Manaos. 

Poel    &    Kelly 

General    Rubber    Co 

Varicus     

Janiiary  13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Sallust."  from  Para. 

Foel    &    Kelly 

Various       

PLANTATIONS 

{{•'igured    180   pounds    to    the    bale    or    case) 

Shipped 

to:  Pounds. 

S.  "Shingo   M.iru,"  at  San   Francisco. 


Shipment 

from: 


December  2!.      Bv  th 


Soerabaya 

Soerabaya 

Soerabaya 

Colombo 

Colombo 

C"olombu 

CoK)mbu 

Java 

Colombo 


Fred  Stern  &  Co 

December  2/.  By  the 
Aldens'  Successors,  Inc. . 
East  Asiatic  Co.,   Inc.... 

Various     

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 

Poel    &    Kelly 

Baring     Brothers 

Meyer  &:  Biown,  Inc 

L.   Littlejchn   &   Co.,   Inc. 
Various     

DECE.MHbR  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Talthybin 
F.  F.  Henderson  &  Co Singapore 

December  31.     By  the  S.  S.  "Caronia, 
Various   

Jancarv  2.     By  the  S.  S. 
Various 

January  3.     By  the  S.   S, 

General   Rubber  Co Belawan 

Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc....        ISelawan 

Fred  Stern  &  Co .Singapore 

Goldman,   Sachs  &   Co...        Singapore 
L.   I-ittk-jnhn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Colombo 

Fred    Sli'rn   &    Co Hclawan-Dcli 

Baird    Nnbber   &   Trading 

Co SinKriP'>rc 

William  II.  Stiles  &  Co..        Singapnrr 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Siiiyaporf 

N'arious     .^iiigapt"  i- 


Singapore  San   Francisco    56,000 

S.   "West  Cheswald."  at  New  York. 


AND 


Totals 
Pounds 


301,993 
324,800 

56,000 

1,274 

99,372 

78,890 

166.554 

15,484 

7,109 

100,800 

30,968 

6,468 

58,212 

3,528 
9,506 


Tolals. 
56,000 


New  York  132,480 

iNVw  York  17,280 

New  York  42,660 

New  York  49,280 

New  York  109,692 

New  York  591,360 

New  York  302,400 

New  Y'ork  8.960 

New  York  1,558,076 
"  at  Seattle. 

New  York  75,420 

at  New  York. 

London                New  York  84.240 
"Saxonia."  at  New  Y'ork. 
London                New  Y'ork 
"West  Modus."  at  New- 


New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  Y'ork 
New  Y'ork 

New  York 
New  York 


88,200 
York. 

2,478,780 

268,800 

22,400 

168,000 

56,125 

242,920 

156,800 
22,400 


2,812,188 
75,420 
84,240 
88,200 


■!■  New  York  160,480 

(■  New  York       l,r/8,153 

liowen."  at  New   Y'ork. 

New  York  340,200 

at  New  York. 


Jani'arv   3.      By  the   S.  .S.   "I'orl 

Various     London 

jANfARV    10.      By  the  S.   S.   "N'eendyk 
Manhattan     Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Soerabaya  New  Y'ork           123,713 

Ir«in-l!arrisnn      &      Cros- 

field.  Inc Soerabaya  New  York             23,417 

L.    Litllejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Java  New  York               2,081 

Janl'Ary   11.     By  the  S.  S.  "Tydeus."  at  New  York. 

The    i'isk    Uubber   Co Sinjrai.orr  Chicoiiee  Falls   116,480 

L.   Littlcjniui  &  t'o..   Inc.  Singapore  .New  York           168,000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Sineaiiorc  New  York             22,400 

William  II.  Stiles  Si  Co..  Singapore  .New  York               2,240 
Baird   Rubber   &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  Y'ork            33,600 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York            71,680 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York           156,800 

JANIARV  12.     By  the  S.  S.  "Tydeus."  at  New  Y'ork. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Pingaiiore  New  York           163.800 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Singapore  New  York           193,860 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York             40.500 

W.  T.   Sargent   &   Sons..  Singapore  .\'ew  York            20,160 

Huth    &    Co Singapore  .New  York              "(n.OOO 

W.    R.   Grace   &   Co Singapore  New  York          100,800 

W.    f;.    Rvckman.    Inc...  Singapore  New  York               1,080 


4,654,858 
340,200 


149.211 


571,200 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:                      to:  Pounds.       Totals. 

.\Iilsui   iS:   Co..   Limited...  Singapore  .New  York  81,000 

Kdward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  .New  York  142,480 

.Mden's  Successors,  Inc.  .  Sing;ipore  New  York  94,840 

Kdward  Boustead  &  Co..  Singaiiore  New  York  4,320 

The   Pisk   Rubber   Co....  Singapore  I'liicopee  Falls  129,240 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Singapore  .\kron  588,960 

(icneral  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  680,860 

Various     Singapore  New  York  532,640 

J.  .\ron  &  Co Oeli  New  Y'ork  98,640 

.Mden's  Successors.  Inc.  .  lUli  New  York  43,200 

Last   .\siatic  Co..   Inc....  i  >eh  New  York  25,200 
I''irestone   Tire   &    Rubber 

Co Dill  .New  York  101,160 

(leneral     Rubber    Co.     of 

Canada    Deli  .New  York  145,620 

Various     Deli  New  York  536,940 

Various    I'enang  New  York  189,720     4,005,020 

J.v.N'UARY  13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Eastern  Crown,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  201,600 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  22,400 

William  H.  Stiles  Si  Co..  Singapore  New  York  44,800 
Haird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Singa|)ore  .New  York  67,200 

The    Fisk    Rubber   Co....  Singapore  Chicopee  Fall."     33,600 

.Meyer  Si  Brown,  Inc Singapore  .New  York  78,400        448,000 

January  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Korea  Maru,"  at  San  Francisco. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  San  Francisco     56,000          56,000 

January   14.     By  the  S.  S.  "E.astern  Crown,"  at  New  York. 

Thos.  .\.   Desmond  Si  Co.  Singaiiore  New  York  156,600 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  301,860 

.Mitsui   S:  Co.,   Limited...  Smgapore            .New  York  43,020 

L.  Littlejohn  Si  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  York  197,280 

W.    U.   Crace  Si  Co Singapore  New  York  108,000 

William  II.  Stiles  S:  Co..  Singapore            New  York  54,000 

Rubber     Trading    Co Singapore         .   New 'Vork  57.600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore            New  York  27,000 

Rogers- l'y.itt    Shellac   Co.  Singapore            New  York  44,100 

(ieneral   Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  1,043,100 

W.   C!.    Ryckman,   Inc Singapore            New  York  65,520 

F.    R.   Henderson  Si  Co..  Singapore            New  York  83,880 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore            New  York  20,160 

I'irestone   Tire'  Si   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  96,480 

X'arious     .Singa[)ore            New  York  1,042,120 

Various     Pcnang                New  Y'ork  71,100     3.411.820 

Ja.mary  15.     By  the  S.  S.  "Melville  Dollar,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  York  526,400 

William  II.   Stiles  Si  Co..  Singaiiore            New  Y'ork  48,400 

.Meyer  S:   Brown.  Inc....  Singapore            New  York  44,80<i 

Ilood  Rubber  Co Singapore            Watertown  124,8811 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co 1  .Singapore           New  York  185,431 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  York  87,304 

LdwartI  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore            New  York  179,700 
Baird    Rubber  Si   Trading 

Co Singapore           New  York  257,600 

\arirnis     Penang                New  York  366,660     1,821.175 

l.\s-i-\«Y   17.     By  Ibe  S.  S.  "Morioka  Maru."  at  New  Y'ork. 

Th'ornett  &  Fehr.  Inc Singapore            .New  York  291,220 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  Singapore            New  York  41,400 

Various     Singapore            New  York  19,080        351.700 

January  17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Greenland."  at   New  Y'ork. 

Thos.  .-v.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore           New  York  178,920 

I-".    R.    Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore            New  York  132,660 

W.    R.   Grace   &   Co Singapore           New  York  108,900 

Mever  &   Brown,  Inc....  .Singapore            New  Y'ork  22,400 

Fred  Stern  Si  Co Singapore            .New  York  145,600 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore            New  Y'ork  181,800 

L.  Littlejohn  S:  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  Y'ork  135,893 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore            .New  Y'ork  190,260 

L    .\ron    S:    Co Singapore            New  York  50,400 

Various     .Singaiiore            New  York  1.043,500 

\'arious     Penang                 New  York  76,580 

Fred    Stern   S:    Co Batavia                New  York  4,480 

Various     Batavia                New  York  38,420     2.309,813 

Fanuary   17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Kumeric,"  at   Boston. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo              Watertown  33,600          33,600 

Fanuary  18.     By  the  S.  S.  "Torniura  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

lia'ring  Brothers Colombo              New  York  113,400 

.VIeyer  S:  Brown,  Inc Colombo             New  York  112,000        225,400 

FANr\RY    19.      By  the  S.   .S.  "Kumerie."  at  New  York. 

.Miytr  S:   Brown,  Inc I'oloml...              New  York  il2.n<-in         112,000 


GUTTA    PERCHA 

January  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Ryndam,"  at  New  York. 
.\ustin     Baldwin    S:    Co..        Rotterdam  New  \'ork 


CENTRALS 


January  15.     By  the  S. 
Neuss,    Hesslcin    &    Co. . 

Cltramarcs   Corp 

\'arious     


S.  "Pantma,' 
Cristobal 

Cristobal 
(  ristulial 


at  New  Y'ork. 
.New  York 
Ne«  York 
New  York 


AFRICANS 


January  3. 
\'arious     .... 


the  S.  S.  "La  Perousc,' 
.......        Havre 


a  I   New 
New  Yi 


York, 
rk 


1,050 

2,400 
3.150 


!59,675 


January   17. 
Various     


By  the   S. 


S    ■ 
w 


.Schoodie,"  at  New  York. 
.\frican         New  York  60.950 


300 


6,600 


259,675 
60,950 
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JEXUTONG 

Shiprncm  Shipped 

fri'in;  to;  Pounds. 

January  JO.     By  the  S.  S.  "Rotterdam,"  .it  New  York. 
Various     Rotterdam  ^ew  York  54.3S5 

January   1..'.     V-y  the  S.  S.  "Tydeus."  at   New  York. 
Varioui     Singapore  Ncw^ork  /  6.800 

January  U      liy  the  S.  S.  "Eastern  Crown,"  at  New  York. 
Various     Singapore  New  York  121.800 

Jani^rv  17      r.\  the  S.  S.  "Greenland,"  at  New  York. 

Various  Singapore  New  York  41.100 

BAI.ATA 

Decemiif-k  .'.i.     by  the  S.  S.  "Mayaro."  at  New  York. 
Venezuela  Trading  Co.  . .       Trinidad  New  York  13.440 

December  27.     By  the  S.  S.  "Colon."  at  New  York. 
G.   Amsinck   &   Co.,   Inc.       Cristobal  New^iork  2.880 

Iam'ary  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Aurora,"  at  New  York. 
Win.    Schall    &   Co West  Indies       NewVork  2./ 60 

January  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Turrialba."  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  \  ork  /50 

lANUARY   17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Maraval,"  at  New'  York. 
Various     Port  of  Spain     New\ork  102,300 

Uni.ary    17.      By  the  S.    S.   "Ouilpue."  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &   Co..   Inc..  Guayaquil    New  York  3.750 


Totals. 

54.395 

76.800 

121,800 

41.100 

13.440 

2,880 

2.760 

750 

102.300 

3.750 


CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS 

PORT  OF   NEW   YORK 


IMPORTS 


November 


1919 


1920 


U.v  MANUFACTURED — free: 

Crude   rubber: 

From   Belgium    

France     

Netherlands    

England    

Scotland    

Honduras     

Costa  Rica   

Panama     

Nicaragua     

Mexico    

Siam    

Portugal    

Brazil    

Colombia   

Ecuador    

Peru    

Uruguay     

Venezuela    

British    India    

British  Guiana  .  .  .  . 
Straits  Settlements.. 
British  East  Indies 
Dutch   East  Indies.  . 


Pounds 

46,538 

276.772 

732.886 

12.806.275 

91,940 

819 

575 

400 

8,857 

17,947 


Value 

$19,508 

122,814 

342,065 

5,479,218 

29,975 

169 

275 

85 

2,977 

6,644 


Pounds 


421,744 
95,034 


Value 


$107,974 
28.491 


728 


250 


57 


25 


9,568,921 

31.422 

25.257 

475.684 

137.034 

33.242 

100,000 

2.233 

10,717.020 

1.976.186 

5.475,388 


,044,232 

10,288 

8,028 

160,475 

99.456 

13,770 

29.788 

1.988 

,284.441 

933.110 

.294,524 


3,068,460 

29.303 

2,822,447 

4.892 

4.335 

124.065 

18,386 

40,607 

56.000 


19.977.531 
4,408.974 
1.594,424 


19,542 

4,184 

877,013 

2.828 

869 

33.126 

17.624 

11,368 

14,487 

7,577.261 
1.223,399 
1,683,499 


Totals    

Jelutong    (Pontianak)  t 
From  Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 


42.525.396  $19,883,830     32,666,987  $11,601,880 


522.591 
819.095 


$50,072 
59,348 


278,627 
74,405 


$34,063 
6.722 


Totals    

Gutta  percha: 
From  England: 

Straits  Settbments 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Philippine    Islands. 


1,341,686        $109,420  353,032  $40,785 


110,554 
81,896 


$25,219 
23,662 


438,051 

89,763 

408 


$117,186 

11,266 

500 


192,450  $48,881 


528.222        $128,952 


8.35J 

'21.797 
67.815 


$3,585 


12,086 
65.904 


13.099 

3.859 

42,895 

59,092 


$5,061 

1,409 

26,844 

37,295 


Totals 


213,388        $209,777 


38,149 


EXPORTS 


Manufactured: 

Automobile   tires    

Inner  tubes   

Solid  tires    

.Ml   other   tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber    boots    pairs 

Rubber    shoes    pairs 

Soles   and   heels 

Druggists*  sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 

Totals  manufactured.  . .  . 

Insulated    wire    

Fountain    pens    tiumber 

Suspenders    and    garters.... 
Chewing   «um    


3.255 
780.326 


15,893 


$1,828,484 


Totals 


94.945 
250,518 


9.400 

601.870 

'  59.724 
352.617 

$3,197,558 

429.961 

15,774 

101,183 

212.153 

$759,071 


11.001 
840.620 


30,057 


November 

, « 

1919  1 

, * ,         , 

Pounds  \^alue  Pounds 

Un  MANUFACTURED — free : 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber.         519,097  $69,556  540.922 

FOREIGN    EXPORTS 

Crude    rubber    28,664           $12,293  304,091 

Balata    31,040             16.052  61,532 

Rubber   manufactures   

Chicle    2,205                  349  1,000 


\'alue 
$49,880 


$92,021 

24,665 

1,885 

175 


PORT  OF   BOSTON 


November 


Unmanufactured — free : 
Crude    rubber: 

From  Straits   Settlements 
P.ritish   East  Indies. 


1919 


1920 


Pounds 


Totals    

Balata: 

From   Colombia 

Panama    

Venezuela  

Dutch  Guiana   .  

Totals  97,964  $81,575  118,945  $70,609 

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber.        858.287  $90,443  332.485  $21,819 

Totals,  unmanufactured..   45.015.783  $20,214,149  33,999.671  $11,864,045 

Manufactures  of  rubber  and  

eutta    nercha      $59,801           $47,557 

Chicle    dutiable        213,388          149,976  38.149  16,946 


Totals 

Rubber     manufactures dutiable 

EXPORTS 
Manufactured: 

.\utomobile   tires 

Inner    tubes    

Other   tires    

Belting     

Hose     

Packing     

Rubber  boots number       10,311 

Rubber    shoes number     231,875 

Soles   and    heels    

Druggists'    sundries    

Other     rubber    manufacturers 


Value 


$6,786 


$77,585 


Founds 

4,600 

100,800 

105,400 


90,612 
30,469 


27,6il4 
152,647 


5.516 

44.444 


Value 
$1,445 
20,876 

$22,321 
$6,736 


$1,766 
187 


Totals 

Insulated    wire     

Suspenders  and  garters.  .  . 
Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Other  rubber   manufactures. 


23,762 


2,808 
90,612 

$472,427 

$48,017 

22,826 

1,226 

156 


3,141 

780 

99 

18,393 

29,163 

4,762 

6.637 

16,301 

$81,229 

$22,938 

8,888 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

November 


1919 


1920 


I.'NMANUFACTURED--/l-Ct'  : 

India  rubber: 

From   France 

Netherlands    .... 

Portugal    

United     Kingdom 

Canada    

Central    America. 

Mexico         

Brazil     

Peru     

Other  South  Am. 
British  E.  Indies 
Dutch  E.  Indies. 
Other    countries. 


Pounds 


276.772 
732.8S6 

12,898,215 

9.176 

10.821 

17,94/ 

9,568,021 

475,684 

229,188 

24,368,135 

6.980,890 

235.853 


Value 


$122,814 
342.065 


Pounds 


6.509.193 

3.356 

3,591 

6.644 

5.044.232 

160,475 

133,530 

9,940,555 

2,864,984 

110,287 


421,744 

29,303 

95,034 

3.094 

785 

55.00C 

2.822.447 

124.065 

68,220 

24.547.905 

4.718.969 

68,450 


Value 


$107,974 

4.184 

28.491 

1.468 

275 

11,000 

877.013 

33,126 

32.689 

8,837.408 

1,734,951 

19,549 


Totals     55.804.488 


r.alata 

( Hiayule     

Telutong    (Ponlianak)  . . . 

(",utta    percha 

Rubber    scrap    


97.964 

1.341.686 

192,450 

1,312.638 


$25,241,726 
$81,575 


109.420 

48.881 

123.775 


Totals,    unmanufactured  58,749,226     $25,605,377       34,449,570 


447,207 


, ,     , .  $71,272  

DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 


$64,503 


$2,844,703 
429.161 
195.404 

68.880 
227,622 
263,587 
102.431 

35,993 
890,512 

98,860 
138,065 
603,424 

$5,898,642 

932,397 

41,128 

266,401 

155,298 

$1,395,224 


Chicle     (dutiable) 617,749  $426,563 

Manufactured — dutiable : 
India     rubber     and     RUtta 

percha     

EXPORTS 

MaNUFACTI'RKD  — 

India  rubber: 

Scrap  and   old 941,616  $92,451  .791.364 

Reclaimed    533.802  SQ,397  205,165 

Reltingi      "1  f 

Hcse>        V  518,715         \    

Packing^      J  I   

Boots'      pairs          21,591  63,205  21,345 

Shoes'      pairs     1,028,373  774,843  918,900 

Soles    .iiid     heels' 

For     automobiles' 2,438.958             

C.isinp^      

Inner    tubes'     

Solid     tires' 

.Ml    other   tires' 104,692             

Druggists' rubber  sundries'        108.169             

-Siis[)enders   and    garters..         158.269             

Other      rubber      manufac- 
tures'       773.052            

Totals,     manufactured        $5,121,751             

Fouitain    pens vumber          28,820  $24,890  33.870 

Insulated  wire  and  cables'        535,746            


$65,366 


$50,723 
36.270 
441.028 
347,134 
146,626 
70.683 
965.492 
116.057 


3.443,128 
511.219 
286.266 
78.520 
174,304 
317.952 

841.302 

$7,826,704 

$44,253 

1.033,898 
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EXPORTS   OF  FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE 


Xovember 
* 


1919 


1920 


Unmanufactured — 

India    rubber 

Balata 

JelutonE    (Pontianak) .  . .  . 

Totals  unmanufactured 
Ma.nufacti'red — 
Gutta    percha 

Totals,     manufacttired 


Pounds 

245,255 
42,844 
63,414 

351,513 


Value 

$96,376 
22,740 
10,914 

$130,030 

$325 

$325 


Pounds 


560,198 
61,532 


Value 

$139,608 
24,665 


621,730 


$1,885 

EXPORTS    OF   RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TEaRITORlES    OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

Manufactured — 
To  Alaska; 

B',-lting,  hose  and  pack- 


inij 


Bi;;ots    and    shoes,  .pairs 
Other    rubber    goods. . 

Totals    

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing     '. 

-Automobile    tires 

Other    tires 

Other    I ubber 

Totals     L 

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  ho.-:*  and  pack- 

ing    

Automobile  tires 

Other  tires 

Other  rubber  goods. . . 

Totals     


6,059 


$2,599 
15,305 
3,056 


2,802 


$9,137 
6,765 
2,710 


$20,960 


$20,167 

138,314 

5,423 

15,895 

$179,799 


$5,408 

47,752 

2,413 

17,044 

$72,617 


$18,612 


$27,613 
107,866 

1,390 
21,593 

$158,462 


$13,385 

166,757 

1,988 

74,015 

$256,145 


To  Philippine  Islands — treated  as  foreign  commerce. 

^Details  of  export?  of  domestic  merchandise  by  countries  during  November, 
1920,  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

October 


1920 


Unmanufactured — free  : 
India  rubber: 

From  France    

Netherlands     

United    Kingdom.  . 

Canada     

Central     America.  . 

Mexico    

Brazil    

Peru     

Other  South   .Xm.  . 

British   East  Indies 

Dutch   East   Indies. 

Other    countries.  . . 

Totals    

Balata    

Guayule 

Jdutong     (Fontianak). 
Gutta    percha 


Pounds 


Valu 


Pounds 


903,765 

424.224 

8.813,978 

66.374 

23.065 

8,216 

2.941,514 

68.988 

247,132 

23,773,158 

5,819,796 

636,165 

43,726.375 

148,528 

179,639 

2,530,053 

769,115 

Rubber     scrap 1,235,953 

Totals,  unmanufactured  48,589,663 

Chicle    (dutiable) 960,482 

India     rubber     and     gutta 

percha 

India  rubber  substitutes.  .     


$277, 

202, 

4,345 

27, 

7, 

2, 

1,302, 

19, 

91 

9,702, 

2,470, 

279 


812 
,338 
,532 
179 
654 
417 
557 
,576 
,643 
,603 
,701 
639 


51,546 

143,263 

2,393 

8.252 

10,712 

2,369.369 

50,629 

44,841 

14,143,006 

3,623,229 

68,850 


$18,729,651 
$84,588 

31,213 
381,577 
127,322 

82,903 

$19,437,254 
$652,987 

54,951 


20,516,090 
112,017 
270,000 
317,222 
524,064 
397,321 

22,136,714 
665,368 


15,620 


Value 


$24,993 

43,655 

1,228 

2,347 

1,835 

576,346 

13,705 

15.738 

5,333.778 

1,487,785 

17,470 

$7,518,880 

$72,916 

54,000 

37,433 

119,001 

18,304 

$7,820,534 
$453,963 

87,883 
3,385 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 


Manufactured — 
India   rubber; 

Scrap  and   old 

Reclaimed     

Beltingi     

Hose>     

Packing!    

Boots!      pairs 

Shoes!     pairs 

Soles  and  heels' 

Tires: 

For    automobiles' 

Casings'     

Inner    tubes' 

Solid  tires'   

All    other    tires' 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 
Suspenders  and  garters.  .  . 
Other  rubber  manufactures' 

Totals,     manufactured. 

Fountain    pens number 

Insulated  wire  and   cables. 


854,635 
607,472 


29,045 
587,953 


34,806 


$73,052 

826,556 

$63,789 

105,831 

234,872 

47,168 
283,958 

400,553 

399,624 
182,976 

67,203 

24,962 

82,970 

490,094 

666,948 

699,174 
86,780 

2,488,299 

•;;;;;; 

3,7'89',8i9 
459,490 
167,332 

147,373 

72,033 

117.373 

156,184 

202,814 

316,072 

769,396 

693,110 

$4,861,988 

$7,500,479 

$41,885 

56,276 

$63,19! 

487,444 

575,041 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE 
Oelober 


1919 


1920 


Unmanufactured — 

India   rubber    

Gutta    percha 

Balata 


Jelutong     (Pontianak). 
Rub' 


Pounds 

637,640 
2,450 
5,300 


Value 

$266,475 
1,432 
3,366 


Pounds 
1,851,266 


Value 
$524,603 


ubber    scrap 


548 


14 


41,320 
30,000 
4,800 


17.219 

3,360 

930 


Totals,  unmanufactured 

Manufacture!) — 
Gutta     percha     and     India 

rubber    

India  rubber  substitutes... 

Totals,    manufactured. 


645,938 


$271,287 
$19,842 


1,927.386 


$546,112 


44,250 


$3,228 
14,632 


$19,842 


$17,860 


EXPORTS  OF  KUBBEK   GOODS   TO  NON-CONTIGUOUS   TERRITORIES    OF 

the  united  states 
Manufactured — 
To  Alaska; 

Belting,  hose  and  packing         $5,344  

Boots    and    shoes.  ./>airi             5,297  11,788             12,082 

Other  rubber  goods.  ..  .  5,714  


Totals    

To  Hawaii^ 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

i\utomobiIe    tires    

Other    tires    

Other  rubber    


Totals    

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires   

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    goods. . . 


Totals 


$22,846 

$5,324 
29,235 

'  5,502 

$40,061 

$7,481 
77,236 
13,130 
23,562 

$121,409 


$7,730 

24,142 

4,825 

$36,697 

$34,145 

147,748 

5,764 

26,442 

$214,099 

$7,747 

139,299 

635 

85,050 

$232,731 


To  PhilippiiTe  Islands — treated  as  foreign  commerce. 

'Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  ccmntries  during  October, 
1920,  were  given  on  pages  304-305  of  our  January  issue. 


RUBBER     STATISTICS    FOR    THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

October 


1919 

A 


1920 


Pounds 

Un  man  ufacturei> — free  : 
Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.: 

From  United  Kingdom 216,478 

United  States   536,077 

British   East  Indies: 

Straits   Settlements.  986,643 

Dutch    East   Indies...  114 

Totals    1,739,312 

Rubber    recovered    333,677 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or   gutta  percha   scrap 300,819 

Rubber  substitutes    209.402 


Value 


$98,600 
238,737 

494,315 
57 

$831,709 
$51,989 

28,897 
23,728 


Pounds 


44,064 

614.012 


946,660 


Value 


$15,518 
160,898 

466,262 


1,604,736 
229,782 


347,004 
107,433 


Totals,    unmanufactured.  .   2.583,210        $936,323       2.288,955        $720,041 


Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods. 

Hard    rubber    tubes 

Rubber   thread,    not   covered.. 


2,379 
'  7,i79 


1.980 

3.598 

10.644 


3,911 

'  5,2&6 


2,749 
7,732 
5,242 


Totals, 
tured 


partly      manufac- 


9,758 


Manufactured — 

Belting     

Hose    

Packing     

Boots  and  shoes  .... 
Clothing,       including 

proofed      

Gloves     

Hot    water   bottles. . . 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,  j)neumatic  ... 
Tires,  Miner  tubes... 
Other    manufactures 


Totals,    manufactured. 


$16,222 


$20,174 

8,268 

5,966 

29,499 

13,700 

962 

3,266 

13,904 

67,601 

3,231 

193,318 

$359,889 


9.191 


$15,723 


$16,600 
15.184 
7,279 
30.105 

8,653 

1.560 

2.838 

10.349 

240,362 

28,052 

226,288 

$587,270 


Totals,    rubber    imports 
Insulated   wire   and   cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with    cotton,    linen,    silk. 

rubber,   etc $14,331 

Copper     wire     and     cables, 

covered  as  above 11,306 

Chicle    245,425  180,935 


2,592,968     $1,312,434       2,298,146     $1,323,034 


47,575 


$14,936 

43,944 
23,363 
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EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS 

October 


1920 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
UNMA.sfi-AcrrHtD  \'alui- 

Crude  and  waste  rubber $46,352 

Ma  M  U  FACT  f  BED 

BeltinR    3,204 

Hose    29.730 

Boots   and   shoes 167,820 

Clothing,      including      water- 
proofed     5,150 

Tires   12.667 

Tires,    pneumatic 507.847 

Other    manufactures 27,677 

Totals,    manufactured.  ..  .     $754,095 

Totals,   rubber  exports...      $800,447 
Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper  wire  and  cable 

Chicle  $108,890 


Reex- 
ports of  Produce 
Foreign  of 
Cioods  Canada 
\'alue  N'alut- 
$15,601  $3,856 

8.330 

20,458 

93,830 

440  1.952 

5.607  2.689 

862.067 

23,320  84,111 

$29,367  $1,073,437 

$44,968  $1,077,293 

$46,756 

75,726 


Reex- 
ports of 
]'"oreign 
(loods 

N'alue 


$832 
135 


3,483 


$4,450 


$4,450 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 


IMPORTS 


November 


1919 


1920 


Pounds 


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


4,270.100 

£514,335 

6,730,300 

£454,284 

3.353,900 

355,463 

7,098,000 

471,713 

327.700 

38.049 

758,700 

48,839 

2,923,600 

314,032 

4.574,500 

286,140 

484,600 


48,444        1,025,600 


65.534 


Unman  uFAcruBE&— 
Crude  rubber: 

From — 

Straits    Settlements     

Federated   Malay    States.  -  .  . 

British    India    

Ceylon  and  dependencies... 
Other   Dutch    possessions   in 

Indian   Seas    

Dutch    Kast    Indies    (except 

othtT  Dutch  possessions  in 

Indian   Seas)    

Other  countries  in  the  East 

Indies     and     Pacific     not 

elsewhere  specified    

Brazil    

Peru     

South   and  Central   America 

(except   Brazil  and   Peru) 
West  Africa: 

French    West    Africa 

Gold  Coast    

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 
East     Africa     (including 

Madat^ascar)     

Other  countries   

ToUls    14,396,800    £1,593.549     24.509,400    £1,614.496 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. .      627,400  19.189  432.700  7.625 


1,784,700 

183,465 

2,569,600 

171.603 

52,300 
724,000 
180,900 

6.192 

82,517 
19,240 

327,300 

1.169,300 

19.600 

22,869 

77,498 

1,223 

1,100 

105 

1.90n 

100 

20,000 
52,800 
54,200 

2,200 
6,036 
4,485 

s'.soo 

23,600 

"isi 

1.464 

6,100 
160,800 

740 
18,246 

118,800 
83,400 

6.517 
6,561 

Total.s.  unmanufactured...  15,024,200    £1,612,738 

Gutta  perclia  and  balata 1,197,000       £194,484 

*  Rubber    substitutes     


MANUFACTUBEr> 

Boots  and  shovs. .  .dozen  pairs 

Waterproof   clothing    

Insulated  wire 

Tires  and   tubes 

tltlicr  rubber  manufactures... 


24,942.100    £1.622,121 

665,000       £132,871 

1,700  115 


19,074 


Unmanufactubed — 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 
*RnIil)er   substitutes    


959,300 


£40,001 
3,955 
2,598 

221,791 
45.808 


£26,535 


11.314 


1,783.800 
108.000 


Totals 


£26,535 


£31.069 

424 

3.731 

422,281 

71,320 


£49,779 
3,809 

£53,588 


November 


1920 


MA.NurAci  l'Ki:d   - 
Boots  and  .shoes.  .  .rfomi  pairs 

Waterproof   clothing    

Insulated    wire    

Submarine  cables    

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  mainifactiircs  .  .  . 


Pounds 

11.194 


Value 

£27,498 
286,193 
95,201 
50,399 
416,684 
298.334 


Pounds 
21.722 


EXPORTS— COLONIAI,   AND    FOREIGN 


U.N  MAN  I'  i  ACrUKED— 

Crude  rubber: 

To  Russia    5,600 

Sweden.       Norway      and 

Denmark    425,000 

Germany    521.800 

Belgium'    584,900 

France   1,755,900 

Spain      69,000 

Italy 191,900 

.\ustria-Ilungary    44,900 

Other      Kuropean      coun- 
tries      344,600 

United  States 10,127.500 

Canada     1,135,600 

Other  countries    89,000 

Totals,  rubber    

Waste  anfl  reclaimed  rubber. 
Gutta    perclia    and   balata 

MA.NUFACTlRtO 

Boots  and  shoes.  .  .dt'zcn  pairs 

Waterproof   clothing    

Tires   and    tubes 

Insulated    u  ire    

Other  manufactures    


t:420 

45,427 

51,191 

61,856 

183,108 

7,932 
16,063 

4,911 

33,329 

1,088,897 

131,021 

10.895 


37,700 

293,400 

1,927,.'00 

213,600 

649,200 

77.000 

101.800 

9.000 

407,200 

66.500 

350.500 

112,300 


.15,295,700    £1,635,050       4,245,500 


220,800 
184,700 

254 


£7,856 
33,610 

£533 

305 

6,016 

'  6,55  i 


17.100 
25.800 


1,582 


\*aluc 

£41,672 
208,750 
200,220 
81.609 
481,936 
403.0X9 


t4.J15 

-•5.120 

110.432 

14.897 

45.215 

6.101 

8.213 

665 

J7.893 

7.255 

33.196 

12,865 

£296,067 
£925 
6.715 

£7.722 


Totals,  manufactured £13,405  

■Included  in   "Olher  Articles."  Class  III  T..  prior  to   1920. 


63,011 

29 

4,378 

£75.140 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK 

UNWILLINGNESS  to  Sell  on  the  part  of  holders  of  Americ;in 
cotton  was  noticeable  early  in  the  month  and  possibly  may 
explain  the  upward  tendei^cy  of  prevailing  prices.  Middling 
uplands  spot  sold  for  16  cents  on  January  3,  compared  with  39.25 
cents  a  year  ago.  Prices  continued  to  advance  and  reached  18.25 
cents  the  high  level  for  the  month.  With  minor  fluctuations 
the  market  sagged  off  and  on  January  22,  middling  uplands  was 
quoted  16.15  cents  for  spot. 

Arizona  Cotton.  The  prices  of  Arizona  cotton  are  higher 
than  Sakellarides,  but  there  is  practically  no  deinaiul  at  pre.'^ent 
for  this  staple.  It  is  understood  that  the  acreage  of  Arizona 
cotton  for  the  coming  season  will  be  reduced  at  least  50  per 
cent  and  much  shorter  cotton  planted.  No.  2  Pima  is  quoted 
30  to  35  cents  ahhough  inferior  lots  have  been  offered  at  30 
cents.  The  (piantity  price  of  Salt  River  Valley  cotton  is  around 
-W  cents. 

Egypti.\.n  Cotton.  This  market  has  been  somewhat  easier  bin 
has  not  reacted  to  the  point  reacb.ed  late  in  December.  Features 
that  operate  to  support  values  are  the  strength  of  sterling 
exchange  and  the  attempt  to  hold  one-third  of  the  Egyptian 
crop  through  a  syndicate.  Quotations  on  Sakellarides  were  30 
to  35  cents  according  to  grade,  and  20  to  25  cents  for  Uppers. 
Cables  from  Alexandria  indicate  that  prices  will  not  go  much 
lower. 


EXPORTS     OF     INDIA     RUBBER    AND     CAUCHO     FROM     MANAOS     AND     IQUITOS     DURING     NOVEMBER,     192D 

EUROPE  NEW  YORK 


Kxporters  Fine 

StoMcll    &    Co A-./o.r  224,566 

Gener.d   Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil 50,368 

Taucredo,   Porto  &  Cc 16,219 

Ohliger  &  Co 17,577 

Companhia   Fluvial    13,304 

Semi.cr  &  Co 10,560 

HiKson   &   Fall 5,950 

J.  G.  Araujo 

Totals    from    Manaos kilos  338,544 

In   transit  from  Iquitos 5,182 


Medium 

10,974 

3.024 

6.360 

701 


Totals    kilos  34i.7 26 

Compiled  by  Stowcll  &■  Co..  Manias.  Brasit. 


960 


22,019 
1.914 

23,933 


Coarse 
9,721 

8,597 

"  11834 

856 
1,230 
2,030 

828 

25,096 
3,176 

28,?"2 


Caucho 

179.628 

1! 

"sissi 

3.416 
570 

""65-t 

190,130 
1.887 


Totals 

424.889 
62.000 
22,579 
25,963 

17.576 

13.320 

7.980 

1.482 

575.789 
12.159 


Fine 

26.363 

146.641 

27,190 


200.194 
33.048 


Medium 

323 

20.077 

685 


Coar.se 

7.998 
39.171 
10,148 


21,085 
21,834 


Caucho 


40,561 
11,655 


52,216 
2,046 


192,017       587,948       233,242         42,919         62,645         54,262       393,068 


981,016 
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Sea  Island  Cotton.  This  is  practically  a  dead  market  al- 
though tliere  is  some  stock  carried  over  and  available  at  45  cents 
for  extra  choice. 

.Raincoat  Fabrics.  Business  has  been  very  good  on  64-60 
olive  drab,  but  this  is  about  the  only  cloth  that  has  been  moving 
at  all.  Raincoat  concerns  prefer  liquidating  their  stocks  before 
making  new  commitments  on  cotton  fabrics,  although  it  is  the 
general  opinion  tli.it  prices  are  low,  and  advances  will  be  seen 
very  shortly. 

DucK.s  AND  Drills.  This  market  has  been  more  active  and 
prospects  for  improvement  in  the  near  future  are  good.  Prices 
have  not  materially  changed  from  last  month's  quotations. 

Sheetings.  The  general  buying  of  40-inch  sheetings  has  im- 
proved during  the  past  two  weeks.  Mills  making  40-inch,  2.85- 
yard  sheeting  are  comfortably  fi.xed  with  orders  for  delivery  up 
to  May,  which  is  as  far  as  they  care  to  sell.  Other  light-weight 
sheetings  have  also  been  selling  freely.  Ruying  by  the  rubber 
trade  is  still  dead. 

Tire  Fabrics.  Mill  quotations  are  still  unavailable  as  the  sit- 
uation is  the  same  as  it  has  been  over  the  past  few  months,  in 
which  only  distressed  fabric  is  being  offered.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  better  feeling  among  tire  manufacturers  and  shipping  in- 
structions have  been  given  in  some  instances  on  old  contracts,  but 
up  to  the  present  there  have  been  practically  no  bona  fide  inquiries. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  stocks  of  the  tire  manufacturers  will  be- 
come unbalanced  and  necessitate  purchasing  in  the  near-by  month.s. 
There  is  absohitely  no  interest  in  tire  fabrics  at  the  present  time. 

Tire  Yarns.  The  situation  among  the  yarn  manufacturers  su])- 
plying  the  weaving  and  knitting  trades  lias  improved  as  well  as 
the  demand  for  print  cloths  and  other  staples,  so  that  the  mills 
are  now  operating  in  a  small  way  with  about  an  even  break,  their 
product  having  been  sold  at  a  loss.  The  general  textile  situation 
Hoks  better. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Janu.\rv  24.    1921 
Trices    subject    to    change    without    notice 

ASBESTOS   CLOTH: 

Rrakc   linitiij,    2yj   lbs.    sq.    yd.,   brass   or   coiiptr    inser 

tion    Ih.  <a 

2J4   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     Ih.  @ 

BUHLAPS 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards     $4.50     @ 

32— 8-ounce   4.6.';     (» 

40— 7J^-ounce   5.0O     (S- 

40 — 8-ounce    5.15      @ 

40 — lO-ounce 5.50     (3 

40— 1054-ounce   5.75     (S 

45— 7Vi-onnce  5.50     (S 

45 — 8-ounce  5.75     (a 

48 — 10-ounce   9.00     (3 

SEILLS: 

38-inch   2.00-yird    yard        .22'/4@     .23V5 

40-inch    2.47yard    i8'/t@      -19 

52-inch   1.90-yard    23     la     .24^ 

52-inch   1.95-y»rd   23!4(i?      .24« 

60-inch   1.52-yard   29»i@     .30M 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CI.OTH: 

38-incb  2.00  yard  enamelini  duck yard        .23}4@ 

48-inch    1.74.yard    27     @ 

72-inch   16.66ounce    63Vi@ 

72-inch   17.21-ounce 66H@ 

MISCnANICAI,: 

Hose    found         .43      @ 

Belting    43     (9 

HOLLANDS.    40-INCH: 

Acme    yard        .J4     @ 

Endurance   28     @ 

Penn j4      @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch  2.35'yard    yard  @ 

40-inch  2.48'yard    0 

37V^-inch  2.42-yard   9 


RAINCOAT   FABRICS: 

icirroN: 

Bombazine  64  x  60 yard        .1254 @ 

60  X  48 ll'A@ 

Casfamerei,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 80     @ 

Twilla  64  X  72 20     @ 

64x102 22     @ 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  blue  and  black 29!^@ 

tan  and  olive 27     (a 

Tweed    40     @   1.00 

printed    22J4@ 

Plaids  60  x  48 12}i@ 

56x44 12     @ 

Repp    30     @     .35 

Prints  60  X  48 13     @ 

64x60 .14     @ 

I.MPORTED  WOOLEN  FABRICS  .SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
I'XIR   nr-I!I!ERIZIN(;— PLAIN    AND   FANCIES: 

63-iiich,  Hi    to  7%  ounces yard        .81     @  2.22 

36-inch.    2^   to   5   ounce! .63     @   1.62 

IMPORTED   PLAID   I.ININi;    (UNION    AND   COTTON): 

63-incb,   2   to   4   ounces yard        .71     @   1.57 

36-inch,   2   to   4   ounces 44     @     _g4 

SHEETINGS.  40-INCH: 

48  X  48.    2.35-yard yard  @ 

48  X  48,   2.50-yard 13     @ 

48  X  48,    2.85-yard 11J^@ 

64  X  68,   3.15yard 13     @ 

56  X  60-    3.60-yard 10'A@ 

48  X  44.    3.75-yard 0954 @ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON  OFFICE  NEW   YORK   OFnCE 

Second   National   Building  25   West  43d  Street 
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SILKS: 

Ctnton,     38-inch     yari       -30     @ 

Schappe.    36  inch    SO      @ 

STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLK   THItK.Ml: 

3K    Peeler,    carded pound  (* 

4>4    Peeler,   carded 55     @ 

(,>A    Peeler,    combed 85     @ 

norm.E  TnnBAD; 

Zero    Peeler,   carded pound        .45     @ 

Hi    Peeler,   carded 52"/5@ 

m    Peeler,    combed @ 

TIKE   FABRICS: 
BUILDING: 

17vi-ounce  Sakellarides,    combed    pound  •2.35  @ 

17Vi-ource  Egyptian,    combed    '2. 15  @. 

17^-cunce  Egyptian,  carded    *2.0S  @ 

17'/iounce  Peeler,  combed *2-25  @ 

17  !<S  ounce   Peeler,      carded    *1'*7  @ 

CORD: 

15-ounce  Egyptian   P<»"'^  '2M     @ 

BICYCLE: 

8-ounce  American    pound  "1.50     @ 

10-ounce   American    •1.48      @ 

CHAFER: 

9!4-ounce  Sea  Island  poiinrf  @ 

9>4 -ounce  Egyptian,  carded  *2.29     '■' 

9 >4 -ounce  Peeler,  carded   '1-71      '"' 

•Mill    prices   of   August    I.    1920. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP   FOR  1919-20 

Approximately  652,240,017  pounds  of  Egyptian  cotton  are  avail- 
able this  season,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Lester  May- 
nard  at  Alexandria,  and  which  total  is  made  up  from  a  carry-over 
of  39.421,998  pounds  on  September  1,  1920,  and  the  estimated  new 
crop  of  612,818,019  pounds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1920 
yield  was  74,346,228  pounds  greater  than  the  previous  season  and 
the  heavy  falling  off  in  the  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  principal  buyer;  due  to  disturbed  economic  conditions  a 
further  fall  in  price  in  addition  to  the  drop  of  25  per  cent  from 
the  figures  ruling  last  winter,  is  forecasted.  Growers  fear  com- 
petition with  California  and  Arizona  planters  who  have  had  a 
large  crop  of  high  quality,  and  restriction  of  credit  is  also  forcing 
many  who  were  holding  back  their  crops  for  higher  prices  to 
sacrifice  them. 

According  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1,897,418  acres  are 
planted  to  cotton  in  Egypt,  thus  breaking  all  records,  but  of  the 
total  acreage  only  69.5  per  cent  has  been  planted  to  S'akellarides 
cotton,  as  compared  with  73  per  cent  for  the  two  preceding  sea- 
sons. The  estimated  yield  for  the  whole  of  Egypt  per  acre  is  336 
pounds. 

Salient  features  of  the  1919-1920  season  were  the  remarkable 
size  of  the  crop,  the  extraordinary  prices  paid,  and  the  unprece- 
dented shipments  to  the  United  States,  where,  it  is  believed,  there 
is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  on  hand,  despite 
large  resales  to  Liverpool.  The  American  purchases  were  256,555 
bales,  compared  with  95,262  for  the  preceding  season.  Inci- 
dentally Boston  assumed  first  place  in  the  world  as  a  foreign 
importing  port  of  Egyptian  cotton,  its  imports  of  the  latter 
almost  equalling  those  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  combined. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS 
NEW  YORK 

THIS  market  has  been  featured  by  general  dullness  with  slightly 
downward  tendency  in  prices  noted  in  lead  pigments  and 
lithopone.  The  trade  in  general  has  not  experienced  much  re- 
newed activity  since  the  holiday  and  inventory  season.  On  all 
sides  there  is  an  apparently  well  founded  feeling  of  optimism  that 
trade  and  industry  will  share  a  goodly  season  of  prosperity  with 
the  coming  of  Spring. 


Aniline  Oil.  The  market  was  well  stocked  at  the  first  of  the 
year  and  in  response  to  a  strong  demand  prices  advanced  two  cents 
per  pound  early  in  the  month,  holding  firm  at  23  to  26  cents,  and 
later  rising  to  26  to  30  cents. 

Barytes.  The  demand  has  remained  moderate  the  whole 
month  with  prices  unchanged.  Several  barytes  companies  in  St. 
Louis  have  consolidated  into  a  new  absolutely  independent  organ- 
ization. 

Benzol.  The  market  has  been  mostly  dull  with  slight  tendency 
to  improve.  The  grades  were  quoted  as  follows,  90  per  cent  at 
28  cents  and  pure  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

Blacks.  Demand  very  moderate  and  prices  nominal  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past. 

Blanc  Fixe.     Very  quiet,  only  routine  demand. 

Blue  Lead.  Early  in  the  month  quotations  were  8%  to  Syi 
cents,  falling  promptly  in  common  with  the  other  lead  pigments 
by  one  cent  per  pound  to  7J4  cent  level. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  The  demand  has  been  limited  and  quota- 
tions stood  at  8  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  market  was  very  quiet  most  of 
the  month,  the  prices  rising  the  last  week  from  11  to  12  cents  to 
12  to  12j4  cents  under  firmer  demand. 

China  Clay.  Light  importations  and  very  moderate  demand 
for  stock. 

Dry  Colors.  The  market  has  been  subject  to  some  price  cutting 
to  stimulate  purchases  but  higher  values  are  anticipated  in  the 
near  future. 

Hexamethylene  Tetramine.  Quotations  early  in  the  month 
were  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  pound,  declining  later  to  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

Litharge.  The  early  price  was  9^4  to  10  cents  with  light  de- 
mand prevailing.  The  price  suffered  a  decline  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  in  common  with  sublimed  lead  and  blue  lead.  The  rubber 
industry  has  been  taking  very  little  litharge  since  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Lithopone.  Stocks  are  accumulating  with  the  producers  and 
although  the  current  quotations  held  for  the  first  half  of  the 
month  at  7J4  to  8  cents,  toward  the  latter  part  they  were  cut  to 
7  to  7l4  cents,  due  to  action  of  the  producers  to  curtail  their 
costs  of  production,  partly  by  reduction  of  wages  to  a  more 
reasonable  level. 

Solvent  Naphtha.     The  demand  has  been  very  inactive. 

Sublimed  Lead.  This  material  has  been  affected  by  the  same 
influences  and  subject  to  a  common  price  reduction  of  one  cent 
a  pound  as  the  other  lead  pigments,  the  latest  quotations  being 
7li  to  714  cents  a  pound. 

Sulphur.  The  market  has  held  throughout  the  month  quite 
inactive.  Commercial  flour  was  quited  at  $1.60  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Whiting.    The  demand  has  continued  routine  only. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  factories  are  producing  at  full  capacity  in 
anticipation  of  an  early  spring  demand  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers with  the  revival  of  automobile  production  for  the  com- 
ing season. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

January   24.    1921 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
ACCBLERATOBS,   ORGANIC 

Accelerene    (f.    a    b.    English    port) lb.  lis.    6d. 

Accelemal     lb.  @ 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals lb.     $1.15     @$1.20 

Aniline    oil    lb.        .24     @ 

Excellerex     lb.  @ 

Fiexamethylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb.      1.15 

N.  C.  C lb. 

No.    999    lb.        .17H(j 


(a  1.20 
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Paraphenylenediamine    .  • lb.  @ 

Thiourbnnilide     lb.  S0.60  @$0.65 

Veloian    lb.  @ 

v^ul-KoCene lb.  @ 

Virol    th.  (.0  @ 

AOCELEBATOBS.  INORGANIC 

Lud,   dry  red  (bbls.) lb.  .10!4@ 

tublimed   blue    (bbls.) lb.  .08!4@ 

•ublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .08^  @ 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  .08  @ 

Lime,  flour    lb.  .02  @     .02  ^i 

Superfine.    "Cream    of    Lime" Ih.  .03  @ 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  10  @ 

imported    lb.  @ 

sublimed     lb.  @ 

Magnesium,  carbonate,  light lb.  .10  @      .12 

calcined    extra    light lb.  .55  @ 

calcined  light    lb.  .25  @     .30 

calcined   medium   light lb.  JO  @ 

calcined   heavy   lb.  .07  @     .08 

calcined    commercial    (magnesite) lb.  OS  @ 

oxide,    extra    light lb.  .60  @ 

light    technical    lb.  iS  @ 

light,   imported    lb.  .55  @ 

imported    lb.  .55  @ 

light,    commercial     lb.  -2  @ 

AOIDS 

Acetic,    28   per    cent Ih.  .lQ'/i@ 

glacial,    99    per   cent lb.  .22yi@ 

Aqua  fortis    ttct.  6.40  @ 

Cresylic    (97%   straw  color)    (bbl.) gal.  .95  @   1.02 

(95%    dark)    (bbl.) gal.  .90  @     .97 

Muriatic,     20     degrees lb.  .05  @ 

Nitric,    36   degrees cut.  6.28  @ 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees lb.  .02!4@ 

AT.irAT.TF.R 

Caustic  soda.  76  per  cent   (bbls.) lb.  .06^5@ 

Soda    ath    (bbls.) ».  .04  @ 

OOLOBB 
Black: 

Bone,  powdered   Ih.  .06  (g) 

granulated    lb.  .11  @i 

CirboD  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  .12  @     .20 

pressed    lb.  .16  @     .17 

Dipped  goods  lb.  1 .00  @ 

Drop    lb.  .07}4@     .18 

Ivory   black    lb.  .18  @     .45 

Lampblack    lb.  .16  @     .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  .95  @ 

Rubber   black    lb.  .08  @ 

Rubber   makers'   black lb.  .40  @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25  @     .30 

Dipped  goods   lb.  1 .00  @ 

Prussian     lb.  .60  @ 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18  @     .35 

Rubber  makers'  blue lb.  3.50  @ 

Brown: 

Iron  oxide   lb.  @ 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and   burnt lb.  .06  @     .15 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .05  @     .06H 

Vandyke    lb.  .06  @     .10 

Maroon     oxide     lb.  .13^@ 

Oreen: 

Chrome,  light   lb.  .40  @     .45 

medium    tb.  .45  @     .58 

d»rk    lb.  .50  (S     .65M 

commercial    tb.  .10  @     .15 

tile     lb.  .10  @     .20 

Dipped  goods   lb.  1.00  @ 

Oxide  I.  R lb.  @ 

Oxide  of  chromium   (casks) lb.  .90  @ 

Rubber   makers'    green lb.  3.50  @ 

Red: 

Antimony,   crimson,   aulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .44  @     .45 

crimson,   "R.   M.    P." U.  .55  @ 


.Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  $0.26     @$0.40 

golden,    "R.    M.    P." lb.  .25      @ 

7  A      lb.  .42      (a 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .65     @ 

red    sulphuret    lb.  .25     @ 

Arsenic,   red   sulphide lb.  .13     (3) 

Dipped   goods,    red ;i>.  i.25     @ 

purple     lb  1.25      @ 

orange    lb.  125      @ 

Indian     lb.  13;<@     .15 

Para  toner  lb.  190     # 

Red  excelsior   lb.  @ 

Toluidine    toner    lb.  .5.25     @  3.50 

Iron   oxide,   reduced   grades lb.  .OJ'^O     .llj^ 

pure  bright   lb.  AA'Aw     .16J4 

Spanish   neutral   tb.  05'/2@     .08 

Venetian    Ih.  .03!/;(a     .07 

Oil    soluble    aniline,    red lb.  1.95      (3i 

orange     lb.  1.60     (S 

Oximony     tb.  .18     @ 

Vermilion,    American    th.  (3i 

permanent     lb.  .34      @ 

English  quicksilver   th.  1.05     @ 

Rubber  makers'  red   lb.  3.50     @  4.00 

purple    .lb.  2.50     @ 

White: 

Albalith    lb.  @ 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant tb.  @ 

extra  fine tb.  @ 

Lithopone,  Beckton   white lb.  .07^^@     .08 

Lithopone     lb.  07      (ffi      .07^4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rubber. makers'  white   th.  @ 

Zinc  oxide.    American   Horse  Head  brand  (factory)  :  C.  L.     L.  C.  L. 

Special     lb.  .10     @     .10J4 

XX    red /fc.  .U9yi@      .10 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory): 

White    seal    tb.  .13     @     .13}i 

Green  seal   /*.  .ll)i@     .12Ji 

Red    seal    tb.  .10}4@     .11'^ 

White    seal,    imported lb.  .14     @ 

Azo   factory; 

ZZZ    (lead   free) Ih.  09J4@     .10 

ZZ  (under  5%  leaded) lb.  .08}^@     .09 

Z    (8-10%    leaded) ».  .08^^@     .08J< 

Standard     AA lb.  .09      @ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  @ 

red    lb.  @ 

Chrome,   light  and   medium Ih.  .28     @ 

Dipped  goods    lb.  1.25     @ 

Ochr-.    domestic    tb.  .02^^  a      .03J4 

imported     M.  .04      Of 

Rubber    makers'    yellow lb.  60     &   2.50 

Zinc   chrnmate    tb.  .42      @      .45 

Oil   soluble   aniline tb.  170     (* 

COMPOUNDING   INGEEDIENTS 

Aluminum    flake    (carload) ton  ,13.00     (345.00 

hydrate     lb.  @ 

silicate     tan  @ 

Ammonium  carbonate   (powdered) lb.  .i6li@ 

Asbestine    (carloads)     ton  17  00     (336.00 

Barium,  carbonate,   precipitated ton  85.00     @ 

dust     ton  110.00     (a 

Barytcs,  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) Ion  28.00     (3)45.00 

off     color      Ion  20.00     @30.00 

uniform    floated    Ion  28.00     @ 

German    "Cream"    ton  (S 

Basofor    lb.  .05!^  (3 

Blanc   fixe   (dry,  bbls.) /*.  .U5^4@     .06!4 

Bone    ash    tb.  .10     @ 

Carrara    filler    lb.  02      (S 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .04^^@     .05 

heavy    lb.  »0'     el'/iCO 

China   clay,    Dixie Ion  22.00     @ 

Blue    Ridge    Ion  22.00     @ 

domestic     ton  10.00     @20.00 

imported     Ion  30.00     (3 

Cotton   linters,  clean  mill  run,   f.   o.  b.   factory lb.  .02'/j(* 

Fossil    flour    (powdered) ton  60.00     (g 

(bolted)     ton  65.00     (g 

Diatomite     lb.  ^ 
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Olue.    high    grade '*•  *"  J'  (a'$0.45 

med.um    lb-  -'9  &      M 

low   grade    ».  -21  fe     -25 

Graphite.    Hake    (400-pound  bbl.) lb.  .10  <e     .25 

amorphous      'fr-  ■"•*  ^      •0*' 

Ground  glau   FF.   (bbls.) '(>■  OS  9 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) 'on  60.00  @ 

(bolted)     '""  65.00  (9 

Liquid    rubber    't-  16'^"' 

Mica,  powdered    ">■  -'5  © 

Pumice   stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb.  .05  @ 

Rotten  stone,  powdered    tb.  (u 

Rubber   paste    lb.  w 

Silic».  gold   bond «•"  -15.00  '< 

ailTcr  bond    ton  -\viJ(i  ™ 

Soap  baric  lb-  24  @ 

Soapstone.    powdered    gray    (carload) ton  12.00  O 

Surch,    powdered    corn fw'.  -.68  (3 

Talc,   powdered  soapstone lo"  1^.00  (aij.i j'i. 

Terra    blanche     ">•'  @ 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose   (factory) ..  .Ion  35.00  @ 

white    (factory)    ««»  -40  @ 

Tyre-lith     (on  lOO.OO  @ 

Whiting,   Alba    (carloads)    cwt.  75  @     .W 

Cohmbia     cwl.  @ 

commercial     ""  25.00  @ 

Danish      ton  -'0.00  ® 

English  cliffstone    cwt.  2.00  @ 

siUlers     CM.  1.45  &    1.90 

Paris,     white,    American ti,n  25.00  ® 

Quaker     'on  13.00  ® 

Si'per      '0"  @ 

Wood     pulp,     imported ">■  @ 

XXX     'o»  45.00  @ 

X     ton  40.00  @ 

Wood    flour.    American 'o»  4000  (3 


MIKEBAI.  RUBBER 

Elateron   (c.  1.  factory) ton 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) '<>" 

GiUonite   ""•  '""" 

Genasco  (c.  1.  factory) '<">  62.50 

(1.  c.  I.   factory) 'o"  64.50 

Hard  hydrocarbon   '""  ''2  OO 

Soft  hydrocarbon    ton  40.00 

K-X    '"" 

K.  M.  R '"" 

M.    R.   X '<"• 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) 'o»  &0.00 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) Ion  65.00 

Raven  M.  R '»» 

Refined   Elateiite    'o»  @ 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  50.00     (n  55.00 

(1.   c.   1.    factory) ton  57.50     (</ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  40.00     (« 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  45.00     (iv 

States   "A"    (c.    I.    factory) ton  55  00     (n 

No.    1    (c.  1.   factory) ton  45.00     w 

Robertson.  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) '•"  95.00     0 

M.   K.   pulverized   (1.  c.   1.   factory) Ion  97.50     <ir 

M.   R.   (c.  1.  factory) Ion  72.50     9 

M.  R.  (1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  75.00     @ 

Rubrax   (factory)    ton  50.00     @60.00 

Synpro.    granulated     Ion  ,S7.50     di 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  9 


Petroleum    grease    tb. 


<'•' 


OILS 

Avoilas    compound     lb. 

Castor.    No.    1,    U.   S.    P lb. 

No.    3,    U.   S.   P lb. 

Corn    lb. 

Cotton     lb. 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb. 

Linseed,  raw  (carloads) gat. 

Linseed  compound eat. 

Palmoline lb. 

Palm   niger    lb. 

Palm  "Lagos"    lb. 

Palm  special    Ik, 

Peanut    lb. 

Petrolatum     lb. 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb. 


.16 

18 

IJ 

@ 

.11 

(S, 

,10 

(3 

.10 

@ 

,23 

(g 

,75 

@ 

9 

14 

@ 

.!)<) 

Of 

.U-A@ 

(& 

,14 

@ 

10 

(». 

.12 

o 

.16 


Pine,    steam    distilled. 
K;iiicsft»l,    refined    .  .  . 


«<n. 

lb. 

liluwn      lb. 

Knsiii     iai, 

Synpro    *«'• 

Soya  bean   lb. 

Tar     '. Ral. 


RESINS   AND   FITCHES 


Balsam,  fir 

Cantella   gum    

Cumar   resin,    hard, 
soft  . 

Tar,    retort    

kiln    


$0.O7!^@$0.O9 

1.25 

@ 

1.45 

.16 

@ 

.17 

@ 

.40 

@ 

.75 

.48 

@ 

.80 

.10 

@ 

.35 

@ 

.39 

t»l- 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

J>W. 

bbl. 

Pitch,    Burgundy    lb. 

coal   tar    lb. 

pine  tar    lb. 

ponto     lb. 

Rosin,   K   280/&J. 

strained    290  lbs. 

Shellac,  fine   orange lb. 


SOLVENTS 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent  drums) lb. 

methyl     (drums)     gol. 

Benzol   (water  white,  90%) gal. 

Beta-naphthol    lb. 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb. 

tetrachloride  (drums)   lb. 

Naphtha,    motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls.) gal. 

73   @   76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

70@   72  (steel  bbls.) gat. 

68   @   70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

solvent    gal. 

Toluol,  pure   gal. 

Turpentine,  spirits go'. 

wood    gal. 

Osmaco  reducer    gal. 

Xylol,  pure   gal. 

commercial   gal. 


SUBSTITUTES 

Black     lb. 

White    lb. 

Brown    lb. 

Brown    factice    lb. 

White   factice    lb. 

Paragol.  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cwl. 

hard     nut. 


VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,    black    hyposulphite    (Black    Hypo) lb. 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb. 

Sulphur    chloride    (jugs) lb. 

(drums)    lb. 

Sulphur,  flour,  Brooklyn  brand  (carloads) cwt. 

Ilrooklyii   bratitl    (1.   c.   I.) cwt. 

Bcrgenport,   soft    (c.   I.   factory) cwt. 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) cwt. 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 


WAXES 

Wax.   beeswax,   white lb. 

ceresin.  white    lb. 

carnauba     lb. 

Montan     lb. 

ozokerite,  black    lb. 

green     lb. 

parafline,   115*  m.  p lb. 

120*  m.  p lb. 

125*  ra.   p lb. 

130'  m.  p lb. 

Phenanthrcne     lb. 

Sweet    wax     lb. 


2.0O 

.50 

.12 

.09 
14.50 
14.50 

.06 

.o\y, 

.04 

.14 
9.90 
8.95 
1.20 


@  .16 
@  .13 
@  15.00 
@  15.00 
@ 
• 


.20 

a 

c* 

.28 

m 

.34 

.37 

.\2'A(!C 

.14 

.31 

e 

.41 

@ 

.39 

9 

.38 

@ 

.30 

@ 

.30 

@ 

.30 

® 

.36 

.75 

(U) 

.73 

.45 

@ 

.SOM 

.28 

C«f 

.34 

.09 

((T 

.18 

.10 

0" 

.20 

.14 

@ 

.19 

.08 

m 

.14 

.09 

@ 

.15 

10.81 

@ 

10, .«1 

(9 

(a 

.12|4@ 
.20     @ 


.08 
2.65 
2.95 
2.85 


@  2.90 
@   3.45 


C<» 


(a 


67 
.16 
.22 
.10  (S> 
.65  @ 
.65  m 
.12(^9 
.12^9 

.14!4« 

.08     @      .10 

.11     • 
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Courtesy  of  The  Waste   Trade  Journal,  Ntw  York  City 


THE    MARKET    FOR   RUBBER   SCRAP 

NEW   YORK 

11-'  POSSIBLE,  the  rubber  scrap  market  is  even  quieter  than  a 
month  ago  and  prices  remain  nominal  and  practically  un- 
changed. The  firming  up  of  prices  for  crude  rubber  has  had  the 
e  Tect  of  avv;.kening  le.  cwcd  l:ope.  which,  however,  is  destined  to 
ili.  appo  ntnient  Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed  rubber  prices  can 
only  recover  with  the  renewal  of  activity  in  the  industrial  field 
in  general.  These  materials  are  special  and  subsidiary  and  bound 
to  be  most  active  wlicn  competitive  ruhljer  goods  manufacturing 
is  in  full  swing. 

.'^crap  n-etals  and  paper  slock  appear  to  be  tlie  present  salvation 
of  the  scrap  men.  The  following  prices  are  all  nominal.  There 
is  really  no  market. 

CUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED 

Prices  subject  to  change  wjttlout  notice 
Janiarv    24.    1921 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic     tops     lb   '$0,075    (3 

Boots    and    shoes lb       *.05J4@  .05  M 

Trimmed      arctics    lb.       '.0444(3  .C5H 

t-'ntrimmed    arctics     lb.       '.OSJ^©  .04  M 

HAHD   RUBBER: 

Battery   jars,    black    cumpoiind Ik        '.01      @      .01  Ji 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.       '.23      @      .24 

INNER    TUBES: 

No.     1     lb.       •.09'At^     .10/, 

Compounded      lb.       *.05!/5@      .OS'/, 

Red      lb.       '.OS      ©      .06 

MECHANICALS: 

Rlack     scrap,    mixed.    No.  1 lb  *.03J^@  .04 

No.  2 lb.  '.02<A@  .02J4 

Car     springs     ;;,.  '.03^5®  .04 

Heels     lb.  •03     @  .03/, 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb.  '.03     la  .03^5 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  •.03!4@  .03)^ 

fire,    cotton    lined lb  *.01^@  .01)4 

garden     lb.  '.OVA®  .01  Ji 

Insulated    wire    stripping,    free    from   fiber lb.  '.OSVi©  .04 

Matting      lb.  '.OIJ^®  .01^ 

Red     packing     lb.  •.05yi@  .06 

Red     scrap.     No.  1 lb.  ^.09      @  .10 

No.  2 lb.  '.06)4©  ,07!4 

White   scrap.    No.  2 lb.  '.08      @  .09 

No.  1 lb  '10     &  ,11 

IIHE8: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings    (6.  '.OiH@  04!^ 

Bicycle     lb.  '.02<4@  .02K 

Standard    white   auto lb.  '.Q2yi@  .0354 

Mixed  auto    lb  '.Ol'/i<$  .02'A 

Stripped,    unguaranteed lb.  ".01      @  .02'/^ 

White,  G.  &  G.,   M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  *.03     @  .OIH 

SOLID— 

Carriage     lb.  '.03      @      .0314 

Knuv     lb.  @ 

Truck    lb.  •.02J4@     .02M 

"Noniinal. 


THE  "HAN-DE-PACH"  INNER  TUBE  REPAIR  OUTFIT 

A  new  tpiick  tire-repair  outlit  called  "Han-de-Pach"  is  now 
being  ofifered  to  the  trade.  It  contains  gum,  cement  and  a  metal 
rasp  for  roughening  the  tube  without  danger  of  injury.  The 
"Han-de-Pach"  cement  is  said  to  contain  such  portions  of  solvent 
and  curing  ingredients  that  it  can  be  used  with  small  portable 
vulcanizcrs.  "Han-de-Pach"  stretches  with  the  tube  and  will  not 
come  off,  if  properly  applied.  The  outfit  is  neatly  and  attractively 
packed  and  retails  at  a  popular  price. — The  Palmer  Tire  Co., 
S.ixth  and  Van  Buren  streets,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN   CANADA) 


ii  T4^^^'A»*^0-'.  ■ 


FACTORIES   AND    WAREIHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.   WilUam,    Wlmipcar,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calvary,    l^thbridge.    Vancouvar,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Auttralla.    New    Zealand,     British    Wast    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son, 


Inc. 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple   and    Combination    Syringe   Connection   for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers   and    similar  articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRfSSURE  GAUGES 


'  fAro'JuLre'09;MAR-ia'J*;oni£R  PAT'S  PENDMari 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

-TB*°E  MARK    REG.  IN    U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  »1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for   Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of   Diving    Apparatus  to    United    States   Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,k. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


rHf 
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THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301  West  Randolph  St. 

CHICAGO 


BRANCH   STORES: 

71  Pearl  Street  621    Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Cap;. 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  -ASTLETT."  NEW  YORK 


65  YEARS 


1856 


1921 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


QUAKER"  WHITING 


.   V'AIMDERBI 

so      EAST     42nd      STREE 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


REAL  SERVICE 

it    you    want    when    something    goes 
in   your   plant. 

WHAT  I  GIVE  YOU. 

lERlCK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 

Rubber    Chemist 
RK   PLACE  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


alfri:d  hale:  rubber  co. 

Incorporated  1900         ATLANTIC,  MASS.         Founded  1837 


Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED    GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


J.  U.   S.   Pat.  Off. 


Reg.    United    Kingdom 


Edited   by   HENRY   C.    PEARSON 


Vol.  LXIII.     No.  6 


MARCH    1.    1921 


35  CENTS 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


Avoid  Oxidation  and  Overheating  by  Using  "Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

The  high  vacuum  and  low  temperature  of  ••Buflovak"  Dryers  absolutely  prevent  ov«=r-h«a'. 
ing  and  oxidation,  which  are  constant  dangers  to  rubber  when  exposed  '"/'^.^  '^JP"^*  «  st 
oxygen  while  drying.      Other  advantages  are  economy   of   drymg   time   and   reduced   labor   cost. 

••Buflovak"   Vacuum   Dryers  dry  all   kinds  of  sheet   rubber,    rubber 
compounds,  etc.  ,,     ,       ,  ,     t  j 

Profit  by   the  experience  of  others  and   get  all  the   facts  before  de- 
ciding on  your  drying  equipment. 


We  build  a  com- 
plete line  of  Va- 
cuum Dryers, 
I  Evaporators  and 
Chemical  Appa- 
ratus. 


u 


"Buflovak"     Vacuum     Shelf     Dryer 


"Buflovak"    Rotary    Dryer 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:   17  BATTERY  PLACE 


e^ateasMiS 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC..     BOSTON,     MASS. 


Entered    a,    second-cUs,    matter    October    4.    1899     a.    the    post   office  at   New   York^   N.   Y^,   under  .he  Act  of   M«ch  i.   1879. 
lintercu    .:.  Published    monthly    at   25    West    45th    Street,    New    York. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


Executive  Offices:  MONTI *EAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  ir.  L'arg;  of  Sales. 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretery-Tressur^ 


THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF    VI  \ 
THE  BRITISH  EMP1R_ 


R   GOODS   IN 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX     POIIMXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON    BLACK 

Compressed  and  Uncompressed 

RED    OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

LITHOPONE 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined  and  Uncalcined 

ZINC  OXIDES 

Highest   Quality 

IMPORTED    BARYTES 

Highest   Quality 

C.  J.  OSBORN    CO. 


Specially  Prepared  for  the  Rubber 
Trade 


132  NASSAU  ST. 

TRENTON,   N.   J. 
H.    N.    Richards    Co. 


NEW  YORK 

Representatives : 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

E.  R.  Smead   Co.  Dr.   Cleveland   McCormack 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


mM^^^^ 


Clamp 

ha* 

Improved 

Features 


Every    Rubber    Manufacturer    and    Jobber    should    know    this    coupling 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 


New   York 


PHILADELPHIA 


Baltii 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD^  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRfiiP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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AS  TO  CONTRACT  CANCELLATION 


THAT  the  worm  has  simply  turned,  and  that  offenders 
are  beingf  paid  back  in  their  own  coin,  is  the  defense 
offered  in  behalf  of  buyers  who  have  been  scored  by 
sellers  in  the  recent  epidemic  of  cancellation  orders.  Pro- 
ducers, it  is  claimed,  are  but  reaping  as  they  have  sown 
during  the  past  few  years  and  experiencing  the  inexor- 
able penalty  of  taking  undue  advantage  of  buyers  while 
the  latter  had  but  little  recourse  but  to  pay  unreasonable 
prices,  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  delays,  scaling  down  of 
their  orders,  etc.,  or  go  without  their  goods. 

in  some  quarters  the  impression  prevails  that  the  can- 
cellation wave  is  simply  a  drastic  corrective  of  a  diseased 
commercial  condition,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  salutary 
to  trade.  Care  will  be  taken  to  make  contracts  to  stabilize 
rather  than  disturb  trade.  They  will  not  be  so  one-sided. 
If  sellers  are  to  safeguard  themselves,  they  must  concede 
the  right  of  buyers  to  do  likewise ;  burdens  must  be 
balanced  and  responsibilities"  fairly  shared.  As  commerce 
flourishes  best  when  it  ministers  to  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  number,  contracts  should,  if  possible,  have  not 


merely  a  dual  significance,  but  also  a  multiple  one,  in 
which  regard  would  be  given  the  interests  of  all,  even 
though  they  may  be  but  remotely  concerned  in  such 
agreement. 


RUBBER    SHOE    SALVAGE 


WHEN  the  tire  business  of  the  United  States  was  only 
$5,000,000  a  year  and  the  rubber  shoe  business  was 
$27,000,000,  tire  repair  was  well  under  way,  but  rubber 
shoe  repair  had  not  even  begun.  Today  with  the  tire 
business  hitting  the  billion  mark  and  the  shoe  business 
considerably  bigger  than  ever  before,  shoe  repair  is  just 
beginning  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  reason  for 
the  delay  is  due  neither  to  apathy  of  rubber  manufacturers 
nor  waste  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Worn  out  rubber 
shoes  for  years  were  the  chief  source  of  reclaimed  rub- 
ber and  had  an  instant  and  ready  market.  Scrapped 
tires,  however,  were  a  drug  in  the  scrap  market  as  they 
were  difficult  to  reclaim.  Had  the  cases  been  reversed, 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  repaired  or  remade  would  long 
ago  have  been  as  common  as  repaired  or  remade  tires. 
The  low  price  of  crude  rubber,  the  vast  progress  in 
reclaiming  tires  and  tubes,  and  to  a  degree  the  newly 
awakened  thrift  of  American  shoe  wearers,  all  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  rubber  shoe  salvage  interest. 


LIGHTER  CARS  AND  MORE  TIRES 


AMERICANS  can  have  lighter  automobiles  with  a  far 
higher  gasoline  mileage  just  as  soon  as  they  demand 
them,  according  to  one  of  the  most  eminent'  authorities 
in  the  automobile  industry,  Colonel  Jesse  G.  \' incent,  re- 
tiring president  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 
He  says  that  nothing  deters  manufacturers  from  pro- 
ducing such  road-saving  and  economical  cars  but  the 
msistence  of  Americans  that  cars  shall  be  able  to  mount 
steep  hills  on  high  gear  and  to  "pick  up"  swiftly  on  level 
roads,  (iladly  will  the  engineers  do  their  part,  he  said, 
in  revising  their  designs  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  power 
out  of  every  drop  of  gasoline;  but  the  public  must  be 
reasonable  and  cooperate  with  such  bodies  as  the  S.  A.  E. 
This  worthy  organization  has  grown  in  ten  years  from 
300  to  5,197  members  and  its  activities  are  world-wide. 
In  a  nutshell,  the  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  make  the  auto- 
mobile, and  everything  that  pertains  to  it,  100  per  cent 
efficient  to  its  owner.  Enterprising  rubber  manufacturers 
now  vie  with  one  another  to  produce  tires  that  will  meas- 
ure up  to  the  high  standards  set  by  the  S.  A.  E. 

The  retiring  president  also  confirms  the  claim  made 
by  leaders  in  the  rubber  industry  that  the  passenger 
automobile  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  and  he  cites 
statistics  showing  that  90  per  cent  of  all  passenger  cars 
are  used  more  or  less  for  business,  over  two-thirds  of 
the  mileage  being  for  that  purpose.  Equally  interesting  is 
the  statement  of  Colonel  Vincent  that  the  average  owner 
of  a   motor   car   through    its   use   increases   his   earning 
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IX)\ver  37  ]H."r  cent.  To  the  farmer  the  motor  car  has 
been  a  decided  boon.  By  replacing  men  with  machines, 
in  most  of  which  rubber  must  be  used,  the  American 
farmer  produces  four  times  as  much  food  per  human  unit 
as  the  European,  and  realizes  relatively  that  much  more 
in  profits. 

RUBBER  ROSES  IN  SIGHT 


Til. XT  the  rubber  bloom  of  the  future  will  not  be  the 
■'excess  sulphur''  of  the  present,  but  a  bloom  that 
will  rival  in  beauty  the  fairest  garden  product,  was  fore- 
shadowed recently  at  a  banquet,  where  side  by  side  with 
choice  cut  flowers  were  dainty  bouquets  made  of  rubber 
that  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  natural 
models. 

Some  may  ask,  "Why,  then,  are  they  not  marketed?" 
The  answer  is,  that  the  market  has  not  yet  "arrived."  It 
mav  be  even  several  years  before  woman  will  be  edu- 
cated to  adorn  her  millinery  with  rubber  roses,  but  when 
the  time  comes  the  far-sighted  manufacturers  will  be 
found  ready  to  meet  the  demand.  Yet  this  is  but  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  vision  shown  by  the  practical 
prophets  of  the  rubber  industry.  There  is  even  reason  to 
believe  that  through  the  ceaseless  experimenting  in  the 
great  rubber  laboratories  many  novel  and  important  uses 
for  rubber  will  soon  be  found  that  will  go  part  of  the  way 
toward  answering  the  question,  "What  shall  become  of 
the  Enormous  output  of  the  growing  plantations  in  the 
Far  East?"  

MAKING  MACHINERY   DO   IT 


THE  favorite  contention  of  the  radical  agitator  is  that 
the  sole  concern  employers  have  for  their  workers 
is  to  force  them,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  health,  com- 
fort, future,  etc.,  to  produce  the  maximum  output  at  the 
minimum  cost  in  order  to  swell  extortionate  profits — 
the  agitators  always  like  to  picture  as  excessive  even 
moderate  returns  on  capital.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  the 
humane,  considerate,  enlightened  employer  is  far  from 
being  a  rarity  nowadays.  Indeed,  many  of  the  great 
captains  of  industry  are  keener  .students  of  social  condi- 
tions and  are  striving  more  actively  and  intelligently  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  workers  than  the  men  who  thrive 
only  by  fomenting  labor  unrest.  Hard  workers  them- 
selves, many  of  them  through  real  merit  rising  from  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  such  industrial  leaders  well 
appreciate  the  view-point  of  the  toilers  and  they  are  mak- 
ing a  constant,  practical  effort  to  lighten  the  lot  of  labor. 
Nor  is  such  effort  less  earnest  because  it  may  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  radical  and  impractical  changes  hur- 
riedly urged  by  the  professional  trouble-breeder.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note,  too,  that  many  of  such  real  leaders 
of  labor,  whose  counsel  is  much  sought  and  whose  meth- 
ods are  widely  emulated,  rank  as  high  executives  in  the 
rubber  industry. 


Advanced  thinkers  discard  the  old  notion  that  labor  is 
but  a  mere  commodity  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket to  produce  goods  to  be  sold  in  the  dearest.  They  also 
challenge  the  claim  that  modern  machinery  has  reduced 
workers  and  shirkers  to  one  dead  level,  killed  personality, 
and  made  each  operative  but  a  mere  automaton.  In  refu-. 
tation,  they  cite  the  fact  that  since  the  introduction  of 
modern  labor-saving  machinery  the  worker  earns  more 
and  works  less,  his  strength  is  not  overtaxed,  his  chances 
of  promotion  are  as  good  as  ever,  he  has  infinitely  more 
sanitary  and  comfortable  working  conditions,  and  has 
far  more  time  for  pleasure  or  self-improvement.  Of 
especial  benefit  to  him  is  the  practice  nowadays,  and  very 
generally  in  the  rubber  industry,  to  speed  up  the  labor- 
saving  apparatus  rather  than  the  man  and  thus  avert 
undue  strain  on  the  latter.  "Sweat  the  machine,  not  the 
operator,"  is  the  modern  shop  slogan. 

Industrial  managers  are  finding  out  also  that  w-ith 
shorter  shifts  for  the  men  and  longer  shifts  for  the  ma- 
chines, output  can  be  actually  increased,  and  that  workers 
do  react  favorably  to  efficient,  drudgery-saving  devices. 

Their  factory  clinics  tell  them,  too,  that  most  of  the 
accidents  to  workers  on  long  shifts  occur  shortly  before 
quitting  time,  when  caution  relaxes  with  ebbing  energy. 


BUILDING  MEN  TO  BUILD  RUBBER  GOODS 


ANEW  DEiWRTURE  in  the  rubber  industry,  that  will 
doubtless  be  emulated  by  many  other  branches  of 
trade,  and  which  has  already  proved  very  helpful,  is  the 
training  of  foremen  in  executive  work,  assuming  responsi- 
bility, and  developing  energy,  talent,  and  possibilities  of 
the  men  in  their  departments.  At  industrial  schools  in  big 
shop  plants  as  many  as  fifteen  courses  of  study  are  pur- 
sued, taking  in  the  sources  of  crude  rubber,  the  problem 
of  labor  turnover,  the  viewpoint  of  the  operative,  the 
question  of  utmost  efficiency,  the  getting  of  supplies,  time 
and  rate  fixing,  etc.  Foremen  are  urged  to  raise  not  only 
their  own  ideals  and  standards,  but  to  also  develop  man- 
hood and  character,  with  skill  and  speed,  in  those  commit- 
ted to  their  charge.  In  other  words,  they  are  being  edu- 
cated to  build  the  men  who  build  the  tires,  belting,  shoes, 
and  so  on.  For  foremen  in  smaller  industries  an  excellent 
correspondence  course  is  provided. 


It  w.^s  a  generous  and  far-sighted  act  on  the  part 
of  Frederic  C.  Hood  to  step  into  the  breach  and  rescue 
the  Boston  Belting  Co.  from  the  morass  of  mismanage- 
ment into  which  it  had  fallen.  As  a  posthumous  favor 
to  James  Bennett  Forsyth,  to  whom  the  pioneer  .Ameri- 
can company  was  dearer  than  life,  it  is  unexcelled. 


It  is  well  for  tire  users  that  there  are  no  "speed 
cops"  in  factories  to  check  the  swiftness  of  examinations, 
else  how  could  they,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  labor, 
ever  hope  to  pay  for  the  "over  600  rigid  inspections" 
one  tire-making  concern  says  it  gives  every  casing? 
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Repairing  Rubber  Footwear' 

A  New  and  Fast  Growing  Industry 


Early  Methods — Metal  Plate  Repairs — The  Chain  Matrix — The  Fabric  Matrix — An  Eng-lish  Sole  Clamp — Miller's  Tennis  Sole  Press — Repairo  Mender 
— Rubber   Shoes    Recalled    from    the   Junk    Pile — Faults    in    F€>otwear — Overseas    Boot    Repair — Up-to-Date    Boot    Sole    Repair    Methods — Processes    ot 

Dryinff,    Preparing,    Cementing — Mold     Making — Sole    Stocks    and     How    Applied  —  Curing — Boot    Heel    Rcpail Mending    Uppers — Repairing    Tenjiis 

Shoes — Tools  and  Equipment  Needed — Vulcanizing  Machines  in  General — The  Arthur  Apparatus — Rubber  Footwear  Patching  and  Curing  Forsis 
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EARLY  METHODS 

WHILE  tire  repairing  began  almost  witli  the  birth  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire,  the  repair  of  rubber  footwear  has  been,  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  of  a  sporadic  nature.  The  manu- 
facturers have  never  attempted  the  repair  of  rubber  footwear. 
Damaged  goods  were  either  sold  as  "punched"  (seconds)  or 
scrapped.  Attempts  have  always  been  made  by  thrifty  people  at 
home  to  fix  tears  in  rubber  footwear  with  rubber  patches  stuck 
on  with  rubber  cement,  but  such  work  has  been  neither  consider- 
able nor  lasting. 

Occasionally  a  thrifty  cobbler  added  a  can  of  rubber  cement  to 
his  kit  and  crudely  affi.xed  pieces  of  sheet  rubber  over  tears  or 
holes  in  rubber  shoes  or  sewed  soles  and  patches  on  rubber  boots, 
but  the  volume  of  work  was  small  at  best. 

METAL  PLATE  REPAIRS 

One  of  the  early  rubber  boot  menders  was  a  double  clamp  of 
metal  that,  while  it  was  not  elegant,  served  to  stop  leaks  in  rub- 
ber boots.  It  was  called  the  "Easy  Quick"  repairer.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  concave  plates  arranged  to  fasten  together.  One 
plate  was  placed  within  the  boot  with  one  or  more  threaded 
studs  passing  through  the  torn  portion.  A  second  plate  on  the 
outside,  through  which  the  stud  passed,  was  clamped  tightly  to 
the  first  by  means  of  a  small  nut.  The  plates  were  very  thin  and 
the  mender  was  easily  applied  and  worked  well. 

A  real  attempt  at  workmanlike  repairing  came  when  a  noted 
sporting  goods  house  arranged  to  resole  and  overhaul  its  tennis 
and  other  athletic  shoes.  Following  this,  expert  repairmen  in 
France   during   the   late   war   took   up   the   problem   of    mending 
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Rubber  Boot  Mender 

trench  boots  and  did  a  lot  of  it  and  very  well.  Not  only  did  the 
French  take  hold  of  the  problem,  but  other  Europeans  also  did 
some  good   work  in  this   line. 

A  German  invention,   for  example,  was  this: 
THE  CHAIN  MATRIX 

A  flexible  metal  surface  composed  of  a  series  of  fine  chains 
placed  side  by  side,  was  employed  as  a  matrix  for  ihc  sole.  The 
apparatus  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  that  on  the  left  being  a 
longitudinal  section,  and  that  on  the  right  a  cross  section.  In  use, 
the  repaired  sole  on  a  last  is  placed  under  the  pressure  block  g, 
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German  Sole  Clamp— Chain   Matrix 

the  sole  resling  on  a  strip  of  gauze  packing  which  is  placed  on 
the  mat  of  chains.     The  screws  b,  one  for  each  chain,  are  then 
tightened  and  adjusted,  drawing  the  chains  tight  against  the  sole. 
The     chamber     i 
is     then     heated 
by   a   gas  burner, 
by    electricity    or 
by     steam,      and 
the       vulcaniza- 
tion   effected. 

THE  FABRIC 
MATRIX 

Another     Ger- 
man       invention, 
also     taken     out 
during    the    war, 
is    for    attaching 
soles      that      are 
vulcanized    either 
by    self-vulcaniz- 
ing solution,  or  in  dry  heat  after  affixing.     The  press  is  simply  a 
frame  A,  on   which   a   strong,   flexible  web  B   is   stretched.     A 
curved  metal   band   C,  threaded  at  D,  holds   a  screw  E.     This 
screw  raises  or  lowers  the  press  plate  F. 

ENGLISH  SOLE  CLAMP 

An  English  invention  that  is  simple  and  quick  in  its  work  is 
used  in  applying  rubber  soles  to  footwear  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
designed  primarily  for  composition  soles.  It  is  really  an  adjust- 
able clamp  fitted  with  welt  grips  and  adjustable  thumb-screws. 
In  use,  the  sole  is  cemented,  put  in  place,  the  clamps  applied,  and 
the  job  left  until  adhesion  is  complete.  Of  course  a  cold  cure  or 
a  self-vulcanizing  cement  would  be  necessary  in  many  cases. 

MILLER  TENNIS  SOLE  PRESS 

A  special  American  apparatus  used  in  making  and  repairing 
tennis  shoes  is  Miller's  press.  The  sole  and  foxing  is  molded  to 
the  canvas  and  vulcanized  while  under  pressure. 

Referring  to  the  drawing,  which  shows  two  views  of  the  de- 
vice :  A  is  a.  table  upon  which  rests  a  steam  chest  B  provided 
with  steam  pipes  C  and  D.  Connected  with  the  table  by  rods  £, 
is  a  yoke  F  into  which  are  threaded  clamping  screws  G  and  H. 
These  screws  are  raised  or  lowered  by  hand  wheels  /  and  /. 
Resting  on  the  steam  chest  are  molds  K  and  L,  each  made  in  one 
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piece  and  constructed  with  the  exact  contour  of  the  sole.  M  is 
the  last  over  which  the  shoe  is  made.  Between  the  last  and  the 
pressure  screws  are  the  steel  springs  N  by  means  of  which  a 
flexible  pressure  is  obtained  to  compensate  for  the  settling  of  the 
last  as  the  plastic  rubber  sole  is  forced  into  shape.  The  molds 
are  made  deep  enough  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  soles  up  around 
the  foxing  and  to  force  the  edges  of  the  sole  into  the  fabric  of 
the  upper.  For  repair  work  the  raised  edges  on  the  sole  molds 
are  not  necessary. 

"REPAIRO"  MENDER 

An  alert  American  supply  house  has  recently  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  patching  outfit  for  rubber  shoes  and  boots  called  "Repairo." 
This  consists  of  a  prepared  rubber  patching  material  and  a  bottle 
of  self-vulcanizing  cement.  In  using,  the  surface  is  roughened,  the 
cement  brushed  on,  the  patch  applied,  and  the  repair  is  accom- 
plished. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  are,  of  course,  designed  for  individual 
use   and   will   have   a   limited   market.     It   is   because   the   great 
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Miller  Tennis  Sole  Vulcanizer 

waste  in  rubber  footwear  has  caught  the  attention  of  the  tire  re- 
pairmen that  a  new  industry  has  begun  to  develop  rapidly.  In 
numerous  well-equipped  vulcanizing  plants  special  apparatus  has 
been  installed  for  rubber  footwear  repairing,  keeping  the  plant 
profitably  busy  during  the  usually  dull  wintiT  season, 

RUBBER  SHOES  RECALLED  FROM  THE  JUNK  PILE 

Until  quite  lately  worn  rubber  boots,  arctics  and  tennis  shoes 
were  sold  to  junkmen  for  a  trifle.  Now  their  owners  are  sending 
them  by  the  hundreds  to  the  salvaging  shops,  from  which  they 
come  back  practically  as  good  as  new,  and  yet  at  but  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  new.  Tire  stock,  old  and  new,  is  largely  used  in  such 
shops  and  many  customers  declare  that  soles  made  of  such  mate- 
rial last  even  twice  as  long  as  the  regulation  boot  soles.  Heels, 
counters,  and  toes,  if  worn  or  cracked,  can  be  mended,  and  worn 
places  or  tears  on  uppers  or  legs  neatly  patched.  Repairmen 
claim  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  footwear  found  in  the  junk 
piles  is  well  worth  repairing.  Hence,  there  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  old  boots  and  shoes  in  the  yards  and  storehouses  of 
the  reclaimers  of  old  rubber  a  hitherto  undreamed-of  source  of 
profit. 

FAULTS   IN   FOOTWEAR 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  rubber  boots  and  shoes 

are  damaged  through  hard  usage,  and  the  blame,  of  course,  at- 

tiches  to  the  wearers.  In  a  small  degree  defective  manufacture  is 

the    cause    of    shoe    troubles    starting.     Many  people  want  cheap 


slioes,  and  manufacturers  try  to  meet  such  demand  by  turning  out 
a  low-cost  product  which  they  frankly  tell  buyers  cannot  be 
guaranteed.  Hence  it  is  that  dealers  rarely  have  trouble  with 
first-grade  goods  but  some  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  hold 
trade,  to  make  a  slight  proportion  of  re- 
placemcnls  (figured  at  about  ^  of  1  per 
cent)    on   third-grade  goods. 

The  trouble  tliat  develops  often  occurs 
on  the  uppers,  and  generally  where  two 
or  more  layers  overlap,  but  the  com- 
moner fault  is  found  in  the  separation 
of  the  soles  from  the  uppers  about  the 
place  in  which  sits  the  base  of  the  great 
tc:e. 

Tciuiis  shoes  give  way  much  sooner  in 
the   soles    than    boots.     Rough    wear    on 
coarse  soil  explains  this  largely.    A  sim- 
ilar type  used  only  at  the  seashore  is  more  short-lived  than  those 
worn  on  the  soft  soil  and  sandless  sidewalks  of  inland 
places.     The    soles   are    literally    ground    down    by    fre- 
quent contact  with  the  sharp  sand  en  the  beaches,  and 
by  abrasion  on  the  sandy  board  and  cement  walks. 

OVERSEAS  BOOT  REPAIR 

The  beginning  of  rubber  boot  repair  in  army  circles, 
according  to  rumor,  was  this :  A  short,  snappy  captain 
brought  his  rubber  boots  to  a  grouchy  shoe  repairer 
and  ordered  new  soles  and  heels.  The  repair  man 
objected  that  he  had  no  boot  stock,  and  was  curtly  told 
to  build  a  good  thick  sole  of  "tire  tread."  For  a  joke 
on  "Shorty"  the  repair  man  attached  a  sole  and  heel 
live  inches  thick  cut  from  a  discarded  solid  tire.  The 
captain,  a  thoroughbred,  never  turned  a  hair  when  he 
viewed  the  boots.  Indeed,  he  was  most  complimentary, 
convincing  the  repairer  that  if  a  five-inch  sole  could  be 
made  to  stick,  a  quarter-inch  scle  would  certainly  stick 
better.  Furthermore,  the  repairer  was  at  once  put  in 
charge  of  boot  work  and  scored  a  great  success. 

UP-TO-DATE     BOOT    SOLE     REPAIR     METHODS 

When  it  is  recalled  that  all  the  tools  and  vulcanizers 
in  the  repair  department  were  for  tire  repair,  it  will 
be  seen  that  considerable  ingenuity  was  required  to 
effect  repairs  on  boots  and  arctics.  It  was  not  long,  how-ever, 
before  metal  blocks  were  cast  to  fit  into  tread  cavities,  the  tops 
of  the  blocks  being  sole  or  heel  molds.  Although  the  cure  was  a 
hit   slow,   the  effect   was  good.     The  leather  repairers  were  also 


English  Adjustable  Metal  Sole  Clamp 

helpful  in  sewing  on  cemented  patches  and  soles  until  proper  vul- 
canizing equipment  was  finally  secured.  Heels  were  cemented  and 
then  nailed  on. 

Along  with  the  design  of  special  machinery  came  processes  for 
repairing  the  defects  in  footwear  caused  by  accident  or  wear. 
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PROCESSES  OF   DRYING.   PREPARING  AND   CEMENTING 
The  process  of  repair  in  a  well-cquippeil  rul)bcr  repair  shop  is 
as  follows : 

A  boot  or  shoe  is  first  carefully  examined  to  see  if  a  repair 
can  be  made  successfully.  Considerable  judgment  is  required, 
for  a  faulty  repair  drives  customers  away.  Granted  that  the 
article  is  acceptable  the  first  step  in  the  work  is  thorough  drying. 


2,000,000  Pounds  of  Rubber  Shoe  Jink; 
500,000  Pounds  Could  Be  Rep.mrf.d 

When  rubber  footwear  repair  becomes  a  fully  established  in- 
dustry vacuum  dryers  will  probably  be  employed.  At  present, 
however,  many  simple  expedients  are  resorted  to.  One  of  the 
best  is  a  hollow  heated  form  similar  to  those  used  in  hosiery 
mills,  over  which  the  article  is  drawn,  and  which  soon  e.xpels  all 
moisture.  Use  is  also  made  of  compressed  air  or  a  blast  from  a 
small  electric  blower.  Drying  is  very  important,  for  not  only 
will  cement  refuse  to  stick  to  damp  rubber  or  frictioned  fabric 
but  blisters  form  during  the  cure,  from  imprisoned  moisture,  and 
the  repaired  section  is  just  so  much  weakened. 

The  boot,  thoroughly  dried,  is  put  upon  a  "jack,"  such  as 
leather  cobblers  use,  and  the  worn  parts  cut  away  down  to  the 
solid  surface  of  tread,  or  to  the  cloth  and  rubber  underlay.  All 
dirt  is  brushed  out  with  a  stiff  wire  brush.  To  get  a  good  sur- 
face for  cement  adhesion,  the  sole  part  is  roughened  thoroughly 
with  a  rasp  or  a  revolving  wire  brush.  The  whole  of  the  part  to 
be  patched  is  then  coated  with  a  rubber  cement  containing  sulphur: 
in  other  words,  a  vulcanizing  cement.  The  boot  is  then  put  aside 
until  the  solvent  in  the  cement  has  fully  evaporated.  This  is  done 
three  times ;  not  that  the  surface  needs  so  many  coats,  but  to 
allow  some  of  the  cement  to  penetrate  to  the  rag  filler  and  the 
friction  and  thereby  give  them  additional   strength. 

MOLD   MAKING 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  a  mold  for  tlie  new  sole. 
Stock  molds  for  this  purpose  arc  made  by  mold  makers  in  the 
rubber  centers  in  any  style  called  for.  They  are  of  iron  or  steel 
and  engraved  for  any  sort  of  corrugation.  Some  repairers  have 
turiv'd  to  a  lead  mold  which  they  make  themselves.  The  process 
is  very  simple.  A  sheet  of  lead  plate  J^-'fch  in  thickness,  slightly 
wider  than  the  Ijoot  to  be  repaired  is  taken,  and  the  middle  of  it 
marked  to  show  where  the  corrugations  should  appear.  It  is  then 
scored  with  a  cold  chisel,  or  a  flat,  suitably-engraved  steel  punch 
1J4  inches  square  with  a  series  of  criss-cross  channels  not  unlike 
the  tread  of  a  new  rubber  shoe.  The  edges  are  then  turned  up. 
either  about  a  wooden  form  or  about  the  sole  of  the  shoe  itself, 
and  a  shallow  lead  mold  is  the  result.  The  mold  is  warmed,  the 
surface  painted  with  a  thin  soft  soap  solution  and  when  dried  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

SOLE    STOCKS    AND    HOW    APPLIED 

Unvulcanized  stock  for  solo  repair  is  of  two  distinct  sorts: 
That   which  mav  come   from  the  rubber  shoe  manufacturer  and 


which  is  already  of  the  proper  thickness  and,  indeed,  has  the 
corrugated  tread  from  the  soling  calender ;  and  tire  tread  stock. 
The  latter  is  more  available  in  that  every  accessory  house  carries 
it.  If  tire  tread  stock  is  to  be  used  the  modus  operandi  is  this : 
Two  pieces  are  cut  from  1/16-inch  tread  stock,  so  as  to  get  a 
,^-mch  thickness.  If,  after  being  rolled  into  one  solid  sheet,  air 
blisters  develop,  they  are  punctured  by  a  sharp  awl.  The  doubled 
sheet  is  then  cemented  on  one  side  and  thoroughly  dried.  When 
this  is  done,  the  boot  is  placed  ujiside  down  on  the  jack,  the  new 
sole  applied  and  rolled  on  hard  with  a  hand-roller.  Where  the 
edges  come,  a  stitcher  is  run  to  help  the  adhesion  in  parts  which 
the  roller  cannot  touch.  The  lead  mold  is  then  put  upon  the 
sole  and  tied  in  place  vvitli  broad  tapes. 

CURING 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  vulcanizcr.  This  is  a  chest  through 
which  the  steam  circulates.  The  boot  is  put  upon  the  hot-plate 
and  kept  there  until  vulcanized.  The  steam  pressure  is  from  40 
to  60  pounds,  according  to  the  grade  of  rubber  used.  .\t  40 
pounds  pressure  the  temperature  is  288  degrees  F.,  quite  sufficient 
for  curing  average  stock.  Finer  qualities  require  higher  temper- 
ature. The  average  time  for  curing  is  an  hour  and  a  half.  .V 
frequent  tightening  up  of  the  clamps  during  the  process  aids  in' 
evening  up  low  spots. 

BOOT    HEEL    REPAIR 

The  repairing  of  the  heels  of  rubber  boots  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  sole  repair.  If  only  the  heel  is  to  be  repaired,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  slip  an  asbestos  or  other  fabric  protector  over  the  foot 
portion  of  the  hollow  last.  This  prevents  the  heat  from  afifecting 
the  sole  and  upper  during  the  cure.  The  methods  described  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  tread  section  of  all  sorts  of  heavy  rub- 


Shoe  Rep.\!r  U.vit  in  Tire  Rei'.\ir  Shop 

l)er    footwear,    including   fishermen's    and    lumbermen's   overshoes 
and  men's  and  women's  arctics. 

MENDING    UPPERS 

For  mending  a  tear  or  a  worn  spot  in  the  leg  or  upper  of  a 
rubber  boot  the  process  is  as  follows : 

The  portion  of  the  surface  surrounding  the  tear  is  rubbed  with 
any  abrasive  substance  that  will  remove  the  varnish.    The  rough- 
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ened  surface  is  then  covered  with  vulcanizing  cement,  and  a 
patch  cut  the  proper  size,  one  side  of  which  has  been  cemented 
and  dried,  is  applied  to  the  prepared  surface.  This  is  rolled  down 
hard.  The  edges  of  the  patch  whicli  should  have  been  skived 
thin  are  set  with  the  stitcher.  The  repaired  portion  is  then  put 
between  the  platens  of  a  small  plate  vukanizer.  If  tlie  repairer 
has  no  plate  vukanizer,  small  patches  may  be  cured  by  placing 
the  freshly  repaired  portion  against  the  hollow  steam-heated  last 


The  Arthur  Repair  Vulc.^nizer 

of    the    foot    vukanizer,    tying   with    broad   tape    and    fitting   the 
clamps  to  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

REPAIRING  TENNIS   SHOES 

A  salesman  in  the  tennis  shoe  department  of  a  large  sporting 
goods  store  in  a  western  city,  being  asked  by  the  writer  if  repairs 
could  be  made  on  the  soles  of  old  shoes,  stated  that  the  factory 
from  which  the  shoes  came  would  readily  do  any  needed 
mending.  "How  do  the  makers  fix  a  big  hole  in  a  sole?"  he  was 
asked.  "Very  easily,"  he  replied.  "They  just  get  a  wad  of  soft 
rubber,  press  it  into  the  hole,  and  simply  solder  it  in  place."  But 
the  faci  remains  that  rubber  shoe  repairing  is  not  yet  quite  as 
simple  as  the  work  of  a  tinker. 

The  best  method  of  repairing  tennis  shoes  is  by  the  cure  already 
described.  Experts  claim  to  be  able  to  repair  any  sort  of  rubber 
wear  by  this  process  from  "Keds"  to  baptismal  pants. 

Qoth-surfaced  footwear,  such  as  cloth-topped  arctics,  wading 
stockings,  etc.,  are  quite  as  easy  to  repair.  The  fabric  about  the 
worn  or  torn  place,  after  'being  well  cleaned,  is  given  several  thin 
coats  of  cement,  each  being  allowed  to  dry  well.  The  solvent 
carries  the  rubber  into  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  and  prevents  water 
from  entering  by  capillary  attraction.  A  rubber  patch  is  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way  and  affixed  by  rolling  down  and  vulcaniz- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  the  rubber-surfaced  boot  leg. 
TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  tools  needed  are  few  in  number,  that  is,  for  a  small  plant. 


They  comprise  a  vukanizer,  zinc-covered  work  bench,  rack  or 
cabinet  for  raw  stock,  shoemaker's  jack,  and  covered  scrap  bins 
for  both  vulcanized  and  unvulcanized  scrap.  The  hand  tools  are 
at  least  two  knives ;  a  heavy  skiver  and  a  pointed  cutting  knife, 
machinist's  hammer,  covered  cement  can,  cement  brushes,  naphtha 
can,  roller,  stitcher,  wire  brush,  rasp  and  awl.  To  this  might  be 
added  experience  in  rubber  work,  patience  and  ingenuity. 

VULXANIZING    MACHINES    IN    GENERAL 

Repairs  on  rubber  footwear  are  cured  on  or  in  vukanizers  that 
are  heated  by  gas,  oil  or  electricity.  The  gas  or  oil  may  heat  the 
vulcanizing  plates  directly  or  may  be  used  in  forming  steam 
which  heats  the  vulcanizing  platens.  Electric  vukanizers  heat 
the  plates  directly.  The  open  steam  cure  is  not  easily  adaptable  to 
footwear  repair,  nor  is  the  dry  heat  cure,  that  is,  the  exposure  to 
heated  air  in  a  closed  chamber. 

The  time  for  cure  varies  widely,  very  thin  patches  calling  for, 
say,  a  20-minute  cure,  and  thick  ones  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a 
half.  This  further  depends  upon  the  type  of  compound  used,  the 
proportion  of  sulphur,  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 

Complete  vulcanizing  equipment  will  range  in  price  from  $100 
for  an  outfit  well  suited  for  any  small  repair  shop  to  $450  for 
apparatus  with  which  not  only  every  form  of  rubber  footwear 
repairing  can  be  done,  but  also  many  kinds  of  tire  and  tube  re- 
pairing, with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  efficiency. 

THE  ARTHUR   APPARATUS 

Of  the  various  makes  of  machines  for  repairing  rubber  foot- 
wear, one  of  the  most  complete  is  the  Arthur  footwear  vukanizer. 
This  apparatus  generates  its  own  steam,  is  suited  for  even  a  large 
repair  shop,  and  not  only  can  half-soles  and  full  or  half-heels  of 
any  size  rubber  boot  or  shoe  be  cured  with  it,  but  a  tire  repair 
man  can  also  use  it  for  mending  inner  tubes  and  other  rubber 
goods. 

The  outfit  has  a  steam  table  or  hot  plate  10  by  31  inches  for 
flat  vulcanizing  work,  mounted  on  cast-iron  legs.  From  the  table 
project  eight  hollow  boot  and  shoe  forms,  with  a  similar  number 
of  brackets  projecting  from  the  forms  and  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  latter;  eight  jacks  are  fastened  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
brackets.  Eight  canvas  belts  are  supplied  to  be  placed  over  the 
footwear  being  repaired,  and  which  can  be  tightened  by  the  jacks 
so  as  to  give  adequate  pressure  on  the  gum  during  the  curing. 
Other  features  are :  a  water  tank  with  gage  attached ;  a  steam 
gage ;  a  pop  valve ;  a  heater  with  gas  or  gasoline  burner ;  a  fol- 
lower plate  with  clamp  for  short  forms,  and  two  follower  plates 
and  clamps  for  long  heeling  forms!  two  pairs  of  foot  forms  with 
overhead  frame  and  clamp  for  half  soling,  the  bottoms  of  the 
shoe  forms  being  flattened  to  fit  on  steam  table,  four  pairs  of  sole 
lasts,  and  three  pairs  of  heel  lasts ;  two  6-inch  C  clamps,  six  sets 
of  foot  leads,  and  six  sets  of  knurled-inside  ^-inch  heel  leads. 
With  the  outfit  is  also  supplied  a  quantity  of  this  1/16-inch  lead 
for  covering  patching  jobs  and  a  moderate  amount  of  supplies  for 
trial  jobs.  The  machine  weighs  about  700  pounds,  has  a  length 
of  64  inches,  and  a  width,  with  brackets  extended,  of  87  inches. 

A  smaller  outfit,  but  which  nevertheless  provides  an  excellent 
equipment  for  shops  having  only  a  moderate  amount  of  repair 
work,  is  known  as  the  "Baby"  footwear  vukanizer.  It  has  about 
half  the  capacity  of  the  vukanizer  just  described.  The  same 
maker  also  produces  a  large  and  a  small  combined  footwear  and 
tire  vulcanizing  outfit. 

RUBBER   FOOTWEAR  PATCHING  AND  CURING   FORMS 

The  forms  sliown  in  the  illustrations  and  numbered  from  1 
to  6,  inclusive,  are  all  hollow  to  receive  steam  used  in  curing. 

1.  A  short  form  used  for  mending  the  rear  part  of  a  heel  on 
light  rubbers  with  hollow  heels  as  well  as  top  lifts.  A  follower 
plate  and  clamp  press  the  end,  and  a  bracket  and  jack  below  aid 
in  tightening  a  canvas  band  pressing  the  top  surface. 

2.  Form  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  back  of  a  boot  to  facilitate 
patching  that   section.     Pressure  is   obtained   by  a   canvas  band 
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drawn    tight     with    a     bracket    and    jack    operated     by    hand. 

3.  Form  used  for  vulcanizing  full  heels  on  boots  and  for  vul- 
canizing pieces  on  boot  legs.  Pressure  against  the  end  is  obtained 
with  a  follower  plate  and  a  clamp,  and  a  pressure  on  the  top  sur- 
face with  a  canvas  band  drawn  taut  with  a  bracket  and  jack. 

4.  Upturned  form  used  for  repairing  the  toe  and  sides  of  boots 
and  rubbers;  a  swinging  bracket  and  jack  gripping  a  canvas  band 
apply  pressure  wherever  desired. 

5.  Mode  of  producing  pressure  on  a  repair  job  by  means  of  a 
bracket,  jack  and  a  canvas  band. 

6.  Half-soling  form  to  be  set  on  a  steam  table  showing  a  foot 
form  on  which  the  boot  fitted  with  a  bendable  lead  mold  for  the 
sole,  is  set  for  curing.  The  loose  clamp  is  put  into  the  boot,  its 
lower  end  being  made  to  tit  into  the  slotted  guide  of  the  last ;  the 
frame  supports  the  foot  form,  clamp,  and  the  screw  above  by 
means  of  which  pressure  is  applied  for  vulcanizing  the  half  sole 
to  the  boot. 

METHOD    OF    USING    HALF-SOLING    FORMS 
The  mode  of  using  the  half-soling  forms  is  more  fully  explained 
in   the   following  description :     The  gum   tread   prepared   for  the 
half  sole  is  set  in  the  flexible  lead  mold,  after  the  latter  has  been 


set  on  cast-iron  legs  and  having  side  flanges  which  grip  two 
wish-bone  clamping  devices  set  above  the  hot-plate  and  used  in 
the  half-soling  process.  Pressure  for  curing  a  sole  repair  is  given 
the  auxiliary  clamp,  which  fits  inside  the  boot  or  shoe  placed  on 
the  hot  plate,  by  turning  a  wheel  somewhat  like  that  used  on  a 
copying  press  and  which  is  set  in  the  top  of  the  wish-bone  clamp. 
From  one  side  of  the  steam  table  project  two  inside  hollow  boot 
molds,  one  large  and  one  small,  with  two  revolving  arms  and  ex- 
tensions, and  four  sets  of  double  thumb  screw  pressure  clamps 
with  which  to  tighten  tapes  on  footwear  placed  on  the  boot  molds. 
For  the  half-soling  work  the  outfit  also  provides  seven  pairs  of 
suitably  indented  sole  plates  in  sizes  assorted  from  3  to  14,  with 
seven  pairs  of  inside  sole  lasts  to  work  with  the  sole  plates,  and 
three  different  sizes  of  heel  molds. 

Other  Miller  apparatus  are  inside  boot  vulcanizers  to  be  at- 
tached directly  to  a  steam  line,  the  equipment  including  a  revolv- 
ing arm  with  extension,  double  thumb  screw  pressure  clamps, 
and  wall  tee  fitting  for  affixing  to  wall  or  post.  Half-sole  and 
heeling  equipment  can  also  be  had  separately  to  be  used  with  any 
hot-plate  used  by  inner  tube  lepair  men.  This  outfit  usually  in- 
cludes   large   clamps,   auxiliary   sole   clamps,   heel   molds,   button 
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closely  shaped  and  upturned  about  the  old  sole.  The  boot  so 
fitted  with  the  gum  and  the  lead  mold  is  then  set  on  the  foot 
form  and  the  proper  size  last  placed  inside  the  boot.  Then  the 
loose  clamp  is  inserted  in  the  boot  and  its  lower  end  fitted  into 
the  slotted  guide  of  the  last.  The  upper  end  of  the  clamp  fits  into 
a  slot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  and  needed  compression  for 
curing  is  obtained  by  tightening  the  screw  on  top.  The  repair  job 
is  then  left  on  the  steam  vulcanizing  table,  the  time  for  curing 
ranging  from  40  minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  used,  the  quality  of  the  gum  tread,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
sole. 

THE  MILLER  MACHINE 
A  very  efficient  vulcanizing  apparatus  for  the  average  footwear 
repair  shop  is  the  Miller  repair  vulcanizer  designed  for  attaching 
to  a  steam  line.  It  is  equipped  with  a  gas  burner  to  generate  its 
own  steam,  or  with  a  force- feed  gasoline  burner  for  steaming. 
This  outfit,  capable  of  making  all  the  usual  repairs  on  any  boot 
or  shoe,  consists  of  a  hot-plate  or  steam  table,  30  by  7%   inches. 


sole  plates  with  high  side  walls,  and  in.^ide  sole  lasts  to  work  with 
the  plates  and  in  sizes  ranging  from  3  to  14. 
THE  M   &   E  SYSTEM 

The  M,  &  E.  system  is  quite  simple  and  very  compact.  It  con- 
sists in  brief  of  a  steam  table  upon  the  top  platen  of  which  are 
built  a  variety  of  special  molds  adapted  for  all  boot  and  shoe 
repairs. 

The  steam  table  consists  of  a  series  of  molds  on  the  hot  plate, 
the  size  of  which  is  32  by  17  inches.  The  molds  are  designed 
to  conform  to  the  different  shapes  taken  by  the  various  angles 
of  a  boot  or  shoe,  permitting  the  repair  to  be  made,  no  matter 
where  the  rip,  tear  or  worn  out  spot  may  be.  The  vulcanizing 
is  done  on  the  outside,  as  no  boot  lasts  or  other  inside  contri- 
vances are  used.  It  is  claimed  that  this  outfit  will  resole,  reheel 
and  put  patches  on  the  edges,  sides,  back  of  the  heel,  or  instep. 
In  addition,  it  will  repair  hot-water  bottles,  hospital  sheets,  rubber 
gloves,  tennis  shoes,  rubber  coats,  football  bladders,  inner  tubes; 
in  other  words,  any  sort  of  a  rubber  article. 
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The  illustration  shows  the  device  complete  with  vulcanizing 
table  mounted  on  strong  legs  and  the  steam  boiler  in  place.  The 
gasoline  forcc-fccd  burner  is  ready  to  be  attached  to  the  boiler. 
The  gasoline  supply  tank  is  equipped  with  gage,  hand  pump  and 
necessary  connecting   hose.     The  boiler   can   be  arranged  to   use 
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Third,  is  the  cold  cure  cementing  process.  In  this  a  cemented 
surface  is  lightly  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sulphur  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  requires  experience  and 
is  not  altogether  pleasant  because  of  the  offensive  smell. 

Fourth,  comes  the  vulcanizing  or  vulcanizable  cements.  These 
consist  of  compounded   rubber   dissolved   in  naphtha,   the   rubber 
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gas,  or,  wherever  steam  is  available,  the  vulcanizcr  is  sold  without 
the  boiler. 

From  60  to  65  pounds  of  steam  are  required  for  vulcanizing. 
The  average  job  requires  from  15  to  20  minutes.     Seven  to  four- 
teen jobs  can  be  accommodated  on  the  table  at  the  same  time. 
THE  BRACKETT  VULCANIZER 

The  Brackett  machine  is  designed  with  a  view  toward  sim- 
plicity in  all  its  parts,  as  in  some  instances  it  will  be  operated 
by  workmen  who  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
this  line  of  work. 

The  base  of  tlie  machme  is  cast  in  block,  of  high-grade  iron, 
with  capacious  steam  chambers.  Ample  steam  connections  are 
provided  and  conveniently  located,  as  this  outfit  is  made  to  con- 
nect to  any  steam  vulcanizing  plant,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  an 
extra    boiler.      However,   steam   heaters   can   be   furnished. 

With  this  method,  of  construction  a  direct  cure  on  the  spot 
to  be  repaired  is  made.  No  outside  cures  whatever  are  used. 
The  means  of  securing  the  proper  pressure  is  unique  in  its 
simplicity,  using  any  granular  substance,  preferably  rye,  for  the 
inside  pressure  and  direct  adjustable  clamps  for  the  outside 
pressure.  This  allows  the  work  to  be  held  rigidly  in  the  proper 
position   to  obtain   a  first  class  job  of  vulcanizing. 

Four  toe  clips  of  special  design  are  furnished  with  the  outfit 
which  handles  all  sizes  of  work.  Installation  is  made  by  plac- 
ing the  machine  on  a  bench  and  connecting  to  the  steam  plant 
with  a  steam  hose. 

The  "Baby"  Brackett  vulcanizcr  does  the  same  work  as  the 
larger  type  but  requires  more  time.  The  molds  are  preheated 
and  the  vulcanizing  is  done  on  a  steam  or  electricity  heated  tube- 
plate. 

CEMENTS    FOR    REPAIR    WORK 

Cements  for  footwear  repair  are  of  various  sorts. 

First  is  the  well-known  rubber  cement  which  leather  shoe  cob- 
blers use.  This  is  made  of  rubber  dissolved  in  naphtha  and  may 
or  may  not  contain  a  little  resin  to  make  it  more  adhesive.  It  is 
used  in  part  for  its  adhesive  qualities,  but  also  because  it  renders 
goods  waterproof.  The  cobbler  always  depends  upon  stitching 
or  pegging  to  hold  a  sole  in  place,  and  not  upon  this  cement. 

Second,  is  the  self-vulcanizing  cement.  This  is  of  compounded 
rubber  containing  ingredients  that  effect  a  cure  without  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  All  of  the  tire  accessory  men  carry  it  and  for 
surface  work  it  is  excellent. 


compound  containing  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Cements 
of  this  sort  vulcanize  when  heat  is  applied  and  become  a  part  of 
the  rubber  to  which  they  are  attached. 

PATENTED    MACHINES    FOR    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    REPAIR 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

American  patents  of  importance  on  rubber  footwear  repairing 
apparatus  include  the  following: 

No.  1,206,799.  Filed  March  28,  1916,  by  Henry  E.  Bast,  Law- 
ler,  Iowa.  This  is  an  outer  cure,  quick-acting  vulcanizing  device 
with  an  adjustably  rotating  lasting  jack,  which  carries  a  movably 
adjustable   former   block  sliding  on  and  rotably   adjustable  on  a 


The  Brackett  Vulcanizer  in  Use 

longitudinally-slottcd  arm  rotably  and  adjustably  mounted  on 
the  jack,  and  a  slotted  angle  plate  slidably  and  rotably  adjustable 
in  the  slot  of  the  arm.  When  the  former  block  is  pressed 
against  the  rubber  boot  or  shoe  to  be  repaired,  gasoline  is  put 
into   a   cup-shaped   recess    in   the   upper   side   of   the   block   and 
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ignited    to    produce    the    heat    required    for    vulcanizing   a   patch, 
heel  or  sole  on  rubber  footwear. 

No.  1,238,648.  Filed  February  9,  1916,  by  Charles  F.  Dilks, 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  A  rubber  boot  and  shoe  repairing  de- 
vice utilizing  a  mold  to  be  heated  with  steam,  an  expansible  last, 
a  2-sectional  flanged  clamp,  and  a  set-screw  covering  the  clamp 
and  for  applying  pressure  to  the  repair  job.  One  form  of  the 
apparatus  has  the  mold  arranged  to  be  heated  from  a  steam  line, 
and  another  provides  for  a  self-contained  mold  and  boiler,  the 
latter  to  be   heated   with  gas. 


No.  1,358,068.  1-ilcd  July  6,  1920,  by  H.  D.  Ferguson,  Dowagiac, 
Michigan. 

In  a  vulcanizer  for  boots  and  shoes,  the  combination  of  a 
mold  including  a  hollow  bottom,  side  and  front  end  walls  pro- 
viding a  single  steam  chamber,  a  top  clamp,  an  internal  lasting 
support  consisting  of  a  casing  of  flexible  material  and  a  filling 
therefor  of  granular  material  such  as  sand,  and  a  filling  of  heat 
conducting  material  between  the  walls  of  the  mold  and  the  parts 
to  be  vulcanised   which  are  spaced  therefrom. 


Le.mher  Patch  Sewed  and  Cemented  on 
Rubber  Boot 

No.  1,293.159.  Filed  July  25,  1918,  by  Charles  E.  Miller,  An- 
derson, Indiana. 

A  rubber  boot  and  shoe  repair  vulcanizer  consisting  of  a 
steam  table,  heat  for  which  is  obtained  from  an  attached  con- 
tainer for  gasoHne  or  other  heating  fluid.  The  steam-table  is  set 
upon  a  stand  and  from  the  table  projects  a  tubular  last  or  form, 
on  which  a  second,  angular,  tubular  form  revolves,  and  vifhich 
latter  can  be  fastened  at  various  points  of  adjustment.  Pressure 
upon  a  repair  job  is  obtained  by  means  of  canvas  bandaging 
belts  attached  to  the  tubular  forms. 

No.  I,3l5.200.  Filed  May  12,  1919,  by  James  W.  Arthur,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  assigned  to  the  WilHams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Plural-part  mold  for  rul)l)er  boot  and  shoe  repair  attached  to 
steam-heated  container,  set  upon  a  suitable  stand,  and  having  a 


Modern  Tennis  Shoe  Repair 

tubular  rotable  work-supporting  horn  projecting  from  the  side 
of  the  steam  container,  with  means  for  adjusting  the  horn  at 
desired  angles  and  for  applying  exterior  pressure  on  repair  jobs 
carried  by  the  horn. 


Ri'DBER  Boot  Retaired  with  Self-Vulc,\nizing 
Patch 

the   dominion  of  canada 

No.  200,687.  Filed  Decemlier  26,  1919,  by  Joseph  Anctil  and 
Joseph  Octave  Landry,  coinventors,  both  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Apparatus  to  resole  rubber  boots,  utilizing  a  vulcanizer  with 
a  heated  surface,  a  plate  bearing  an  anti-skidding  tread  mounted 
on  the  heating  plate,  arms  secured  at  one  and  projecting  over 
the  heating  plate  to  which  one  or  more  boot  forms  can  be 
attached,  and  weights  mounted  at  the  free  ends  of  the  arms 
and  Ijy  means  of  which  pressure  can  be  applied  in  curing  the 
repair  job. 

{To  be  Continued) 


HOLLAND'S     RUBBER     COMMERCE,     1917-1919 

A  comparison  of  the  values   of  imports  of   rubber  and  gutta 

percha   and   rubber   manufactures   into    the    Netherlands   for   the 

past  three  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Articles  1917  1918  191!/ 

Rubber  and   gutta   perclia $7,200  $3,600  $6,181,600 

Rubber  manufactures    _'5.60O  7,600  5,675,200 

Exports  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  in  those  three  years  totalled 
$56,800  in  1917,  $50,400  in  1918,  and  $3,961,600  in  1919.  The 
great  volume  of  trade  in  1919  represented  trade  conditions  in 
the  country  itself  and  conditions  in  territories  which  had  to  draw 
upon  it  for  supplies  during  the  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
imports  into  the  Netherlands  are  goods  that  pass  into  the  interior 
of  Europe  and  a  large  share  of  its  exports  are  goods  manufac- 
tured in  central  Europe  and  sent  abroad  by  way  of  the  Nether- 
lands. While  previous  to  the  war  the  greater  part  of  this  transit 
trade  went  through  the  country  without  breaking  bulk,  the  greater 
portion  of  this  trade  now  represents  goods  bought  by  Dutch 
importers  and  exporters  and  is  fairly  and  directly  trade  of  the 
country.  What  was  once  meie  transit  trade  became  actual  Dutch 
trade  in  1919.  Exports  of  rubber  from  the  Netherlands  to  the 
United  States  in  1919  were  valued  at  $3,135,949.  Declared  ex- 
ports from  Rotterdam  included  3,015,938  pounds  of  crude  rub- 
ber, valued  $2,622,860. 


Rubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
$218,860  were  imported  into  the  port  of  Dairen,  Manchuria,  during 
1919,  to  be  forwarded  by  rail  to  the  interior.  Similar  imports  in 
1918  were  valued  at  $67,255. 
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A  Glossan  of  \\  ords  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry — IIP 


By  Henrj-  C.  Pears 


AFRICAN    RUBBER-WILX> 

AFRICAN  rubbers  are  not  only  of  great  historic  value  but  arc 
still  an  important  market  feature.  That  they  have  suffered 
from  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  plantation  rubber  and 
that  certain  of  the  lower  grades  have  disappeared  from  the  market 
was  to  be  expected.  Furthermore,  the  failure  so  far,  of  vine  plant- 
ing gives  no  promise  of  future  Laiidolphia  plantation  rubber. 
Whether  or  not  African  wild  rubber  will  eventually  disappear 
from  the  market  is  something  not  yet  proven.  At  all  events  such 
rubber  is  still  a  factor  and  as  a  matter  of  record  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  comprehensive  listing  of  crude  rubber  sorts. 

African  Rubber.  Wild  rubber  from  Africa  including  Mada- 
gascar, obtained  from  vines  as  the  Landolphia,  Carpodinus  and 
CUtandra;  and  from  trees  as  the  Funtumia  and  Ficus  Vogelii. 
The  latex  is  collected  by  natives  by  tapping  or  cutting  down  the 
trees  or  vines  and  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  air  drying  and  by 
the  use  of  astringent  vegetable  juices. 

Two  broad  general  divisions  are  made  in  East  and  West  Coast 
Africans.  The  rubber  is  marketed  in  the  shape  of  lumps,  slabs, 
cakes,  strips,  buttons,  paste,  flakes,  balls,  niggers,  twists,  bis- 
cuits, spindles,  nipples,  nuts,  thimbles,  cherries,  marbles,  sheets, 
blocks,  disks. 

The  above  names  are  given  because  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  rubber  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
The  lump  type,  for  example,  is  rubber  that  has  been  coagulated 
by  boiling  and  is  formed  into  any  convenient  shape.  Spindles 
and  most  balls  are  made  up  of  strips  or  filaments  of  rubber  that 
is  coagulated  on  the  vine. 

In  some  localities  as  on  the  Gold  Coast,  lumps  are  cut  into 
strips  or  buttons  by  machinery  and  much  of  the  moisture  and 
foreign  matter  removed.  African  rubber  thus  treated  is  known 
in  England  as  Liverpool  pressed. 

The  trade  names  are  usually:  (1)  the  geographical  origin  or 
the  port  of  shipment,  as  Soudan ;  (2)  the  physical  shape  of  the 
rubber,  as  balls.  African  rubbers  show  a  decided  loss  in  wash- 
ing, the  shrinkage  being  from  7  to  SO  per  cent.  The  resin  con- 
tent is  also  large,  running  from  3  to  30  per  cent. 

Accra.  Landolphia  rubber  from  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  shipped 
in  the  form  of  small  brown  disks,  white  in  cross  section,  veined 
with  red  and  earthy.  Accra  lump  is  cut  into  strips  and  buttons 
and  is  graded  as  prime,  seconds,  and  thirds.  The  lower  grades 
are  flake  and  paste.     The  shrinkage  is  30  to  45  per  cent. 

AssiNEE.  Landolphia,  I'icus  and  Funtumia  rubber,  from  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Grand  Bassam  being  the  port  of  shipment.  It  comes 
in  marbles  of  ^4  to  1J4  inches  in  diameter,  is  brown  in  color, 
cuts  yellow,  and  contains  almost  no  impurities.  It  is  firm  and 
of  good  giiality.  It  is  graded  as  follows :  Assinee-silky,  Attoa- 
boa,  Lahou,  Bayin,  half  jack.     Shrinkage  25  to  35  per  cent. 

Addah  Niccers.  Landolphia  and  Ficus  rubber  from  Togo,  and 
graded  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Comes  in  small  balls,  dirty,  reddish 
brown  in  color.  Shrinkage  10  to  35  per  cent.  Known  as 
Quittah  and  Lomi. 

Adei.t  Niggers.     See  Konakry. 

Alima.   .See  Congo. 

Ambri.  Low  grade  Angola,  chiefly  in  thimbles  or  nuts.  See 
Benguela. 

Angola.    See  Benguela. 

Aruwimi  (Mongala,  Bumba).  Landolphia  rubber  from  the 
Upper  Congo.  Comes  in  large  balls,  like  Equator  and  Lopori. 
Is  tacky,  wet,  often  fermented  and  much  adulterated.  Shrinkage 
30  to  35  per  cent.     See  Congo. 

Attoaboa.     See  Assinee. 
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Bassam.     See  Grand  Bassam. 

Barab.\ta.     See  Madagascar. 

Bassao.     See  Gambia. 

Batta  Balls.    See  Cameroons. 

Bayin.    See  Assinee. 

Batanga   Balls.     See  Cameroons. 

Beira.     See  Mozambifjue. 

Benin.     See  Old  Calabar. 

Benguela.  Landolphia  rubber  from  Benguela  shipped  in 
pressed  balls.  It  is  of  reddish  brown  color,  contains  some  vege- 
table debris,  sand  and  earth,  and  is  of  poor  quality.  Is  also 
graded  as  sausage  and  thimbles.  Of  the  latter  No.  1  is  clean 
and  tough,  and  No.  2  contains  considerable  red  leaf.  Shrinkage 
20  to  40  per  cent.    Also  known  as  Loanda  and  Angola. 

Boulam.     See  Gambia. 

Brown  Cure  (Brown  Slab).  Low  grade  of  Madagascar  nig- 
gers.    See  Madagascar  niggers. 

Bumba.     See  Aruwimi. 

Cape  Coast.     See  Gold  Coast. 

Casamanca   (Boulam).     See  Gambia. 

Cameroons.  Rubber  both  from  the  Landolphia  and  the 
Funtumia  in  balls,  biscuits  and  twists.  Shrinkage.  20  to  45  per 
cent. 

Caches.     See  Gambia. 

Congo.  A  general  name  for  rubber  from  the  Independent 
Congo  State  and  adjacent  territories.  The  rubber  is  the  product 
of  Landolphias  and  Funtumia,  either  alone  or  in  admixture.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  buttons,  balls,  red  and  black  thimbles,  and 
twists.  Congo  ball,  generally  known  as  Kassai,  is  the  best  grade. 
The  twists  are  among  the  toughest  of  .•\frican  rubbers.  The 
better  grades  are  black  or  deep  brown  in  color  and  contain  but 
little  moisture.  The  rubber  has  a  woody  smell  and  the  lower 
grades  contain  bark  and  moisture.  Shrinkages  vary  widely  from 
7  to  35  per  cent.  Some  of  the  well-known  grades  are  Kassai, 
red  and  black  Kantanga,  and  Wamba. 

Conakry.     See  Konakry. 

D.TUMA.     See  Congo. 

DoNDE  Ball^.     See  Zanzibar. 

DoNDE  Marbles.     See  Zanzibar. 

Equator.  African  rubber  from  the  Congo,  which  comes  in 
balls  glued  to  each  other,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  quality.  The 
balls  are  often  small  and  mixed.  It  is  dark,  dry  and  clean,  but 
contains  some  fermented  rubber  which  smells  badly.     See  Congo. 

French  Congo.     See  Congo. 

Gristly.     See  Madagascar. 

Gaboon.  Landolphia  rubber  from  the  French  Congo,  which 
comes  in  short  strips  or  flakes  stuck  together,  but  not  amal- 
gamated ;  balls,  bulky  lumps,  which  assume  the  shape  of  the 
containers,  and  flake.  Large  balls  are  graded  as  large  O  balls, 
and  small  ones  as  small  O  balls.  The  strip  is  black  and  con- 
tains few  impurities.  The  ball  is  brown,  moist  and  tacky  but 
clean.  Cross-section  cuts  develop  pockets  full  of  liquid.  The 
flake  is  soft,  free  from  dirt  and  spong>-  Other  names  are 
Loango,  Mayumba  and  Congo.     Shrinkage,  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Grass  Rubber.     See  Root  Rubber. 

Gambia.  Landolphia  rubber  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Casa- 
manca  River  in  British  Gambia  and  Portuguese  Guinea.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  marbles,  weighing  from  one  to  four  pounds, 
and  in  balls  and  niggers.  It  is  made  of  latex  from  different 
species  and  loses  its  value  by  reason  of  these  admixtures.  A 
cross-section  shows  concentric  circles,  either  red,  brown  or  white, 
the  center  being  amber  in  color.  There  is  little  debris  in  it  and 
it  is  very  moist.     Shrinkage  is  15  to  30  per  cent.     Gambia  from 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Casamanca  River,  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Zighinchor,  is  called  Casamanca  and  is  like  ordinary  Gambia. 
Casamanca  Boulam  is  shipped  from  the  port  of  that  name.  It 
comes  from  the  uplands,  however,  and  is  like  Senegal  rubber, 
deep  brown  throughout,  wet  and  foul,  and  contains  earth  and 
sand.     The  shrinkage  is  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Gambie.  a,  am,  and  B.  These  are  of  the  nigger  type.  See 
Gambia. 

Grand  Bassam..   See  Assinee. 

Gold  Coast.  Carpodinus  and  Clitandra  rubber,  chiefly  in  lump 
from  strips  and  buttons.  It  also  comes  in  biscuits  and  niggers, 
hard  and  soft.  The  flake  is  wet  and  foul  smelling.  Shrinkage, 
30  to  55  per  cent. 

Half  Jack.     See  Assinee. 

Ibo.     See  Mozambique. 

Ikelemba.     See  Congo. 

Inhambane.     See  Mozambique. 

IsANGA.     See  Congo. 

Ivory  Coast.    See  Assinee. 

Jakoma.     See  Congo. 

Kassai.     See  Congo. 

KoNAKRY.  Landolphia  rubber  from  French  Guinea.  Comes  as 
Massai  and  -Adeli.  Similar  to  Gambia.  Shrinkage,  15  to  44  per 
cent. 

K.\TANGA.     See  Congo. 

LoANGO.     See  Gaboon. 

Lahou.     See  Assinee. 

Lamu.     See  German   East  Africa. 

Liberia.  Landolphia  rubber  from  the  state  of  that  name; 
comes  in  small  balls,  brown  or  black  in  color,  and  is  wet  and 
contains  vegetable  matter  and  sand.  It  is  graded  as  lump, 
hard  flake  and  soft.     Shrinkage  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

LiNDi   Balls.     See  Zanzibar. 

Lamu    Balls.     See    Zanzibar. 

LoANDA.     See   Benguela. 

LoMBiso.  Cryptostegia  rubber  from  Madagascar.  See  Mada- 
gascar. 

LopoRi.     See  Congo. 

LouRENCO    Marquez.      See    Mozambique. 

LoMi.     See  Addah  Niggers. 

Lower  Congo.  Carpodinus  and  Clitandra  rubber  from  the 
Congo  and  Angola.     See  Congo. 

LuviTUKU.     See   Congo. 

Lac  Leopold.     See  Congo. 

Lagos  Silk.  Rubber  from  the  Funtumia,  .sometimes  Ficus. 
Shrinkage  30  to  40  per   cent.     See   Old   Calabar. 

Lagos  Lumps.  Biscuits  and  strips  from  Landolphia  rubber. 
Shrinkage  40  to  60  per  cent.     See  Old  Calabar. 

Madagascar.  Landolphia,  Cryptostegia  and  Euphorbia  rub- 
bers from  the  island  of  that  name.  The  general  designation  is 
East  Coast  and  West  Coast.  The  rubber  is  coagulated  by 
salt  water  and  by  boiling.  The  principal  port  of  shipment  is 
Tamatave.  It  comes  in  large  dark  brown  or  black  balls  known 
as  niggers,  red  ball,  gristly,  black  ball,  and  also  in  balls  of  a 
red  brown,  as  pinky,  and  in  irregular  rounded  lumps,  wet  and 
earthy.  Shrinkage  25  to  45  per  cent.  The  grades  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Tamatave  or  prime  pinky  Tamatave,  which  is  the  best 
grade;  Majunga;  East  and  West  Coast;  balls,  red,  black  and 
gristly ;  brown  cure,  a  low  grade  of  slab ;  white  virgin  sheet ; 
unripe  balls  containing  much  bark.  Madagascar  rubber  bears 
the  names  also  of  localities  as   Morondava,   Barabaja. 

Majunga.    See  Madagascar. 

Mayumba.     See  Gaboon. 

Massai.     See  Sierra  Leone. 

Mossamedes.     See  Benguela. 

Mongala.     See  Aruwimi. 

Mozambique.  Landolphia  rubber  from  Portuguese  East  Africa 
and  from  Natal  shipped  in  marbles  and  balls,  spindles,  sausage, 
Sticks   and  liver.     It   is  white,  orange,  and  black,  contains  little 


moisture  but  is  considerably  adulterated  with  vegetable  debris 
and  sand.  The  best  grade  is  orange  ball  No.  1,  2  and  3.  The 
spindles  are  graded  as  removed  and  unripe.  Ports  of  shipment 
are  Lourenco  Marquez,  Inhambane.  Beira  and  Ibo  are  also  used 
in  designation. 

Mombassa.      See   Zanzibar. 

"Mgoa."     See  Zanzibar. 

Nunez.     See  Rio  Nunez. 

Niger.     See  Old  Calabar. 

Nyassa.     See  Zanzibar. 

Orange  Ball.     See  Mozambique. 

Old  Calabar.  F'untumia  rubber  from  Southern  Nigeria  and 
the  Cameroons  shipped  in  the  form  of  balls  stuck  together  and 
is  called  block  balls.  Known  as  Benin  and  Niger,  also  as  silk 
rubber  and   Lagos  silk   rubber. 

QuiTTAH.     See   Addah   Niggers. 

Root  Rubber.  Rubber  obtained  by  maceration  and  beating 
from  the  roots  of  aberrant  Landolphias,  as  Clitandra  or  Carpodinus. 
See  Congo. 

Rio  Nunez.  Landolphia  rubber  from  French  Guinea  and 
adjacent   territory.      Comes    in   balls   and   strings. 

Salt  Fond.     See  Gold  Coast. 

Sankuru.     See  Congo. 

Senegal.     See  Soudan. 

Soudan  (Senegal).  Landolphia  rubber  from  French  Senegal 
and  the  Soudan  shipped  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  bulky 
masses  or  in  flat  sheets.  Reddish  brown  in  color  and  contains 
bits  of  wood,  earth,  and  some  moisture;  very  inferior.  Ports 
of  shipment  are  Kayes,  Bakel  and  White  Cape.  Shrinkage  25 
to  50  per  cent. 

Sierra  Leone.  Landolphia,  Funtumia  and  Ficus  rubbers.  It 
comes  in  niggers,  cakes,  twists,  balls  and  sheets.  It  is  of  a 
dirty  reddish  brown  color,  contains  impurities  and  moisture.  Is 
also  known  as  Manoh.     Shrinkage  10  to  40  per  cent. 

Silk  Rubber.  Funtumia  rubber  from  Lagos  and  Southern 
Nigeria.    See  Old  Calabar. 

Tamatave.    See  Madagascar. 

Tava.     See  Congo. 

Tanga.     See  Zanzibar. 

L^eLle.     See  Congo. 

Upper  Congo.     See  Congo. 

Wamba.     See  Congo. 

White  Virgin  Sheet  or  Slab.    See  Madagascar. 

Zanzibar.  Landolphia  rubber  shipped  from  Zanzibar  and 
Central  Africa.  It  is  like  Mozambique  and  contains  similar 
adulterants.  Marketed  as  Nyassa,  Lindi  balls,  Donde  marbles, 
Lamu  balls,  Mombassa,  Tanga,  "Mgoa."  Shrinkage  30  to  50 
per  cent. 


RUBBER    STAMPS    IN     ARGENTINA 

There  are  several  establislimcnts  in  Buenos  Aires  whose  busi- 
ness is  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  rubber  stamps.  The  rubber 
stamp  gum  was  all  imported  previous  to  the  war,  but  since  1914 
a  local  mechanical  rubber  goods  company  has  supplied  the  entire 
demand  at  prices  lower  than  those  for  foreign  rubber.  The  local 
concern  probably  will  continue  to  occupy  its  favorable  position 
in  the  trade,  because  of  the  lesser  duties  paid  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  because  of  lower  labor  costs.  The  quality  of  the  do- 
mestic product  is  stated  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 


.•\ccording  to  a  census  or  motor  cars  in  Sweden,  taken 
June  1,  1920,  there  are  8,506  cars  and  trucks  and  9,059  motor- 
cycles in  the  entire  country;  of  these  Stockholm  has  2,137  cars 
and  trucks  and  1,015  motorcycles.  Recent  information  indicates 
that  the  January,  1921,  registration  will  show  more  than  13,000 
cars  and  trucks  in  Sweden,  due  to  the  heavy  importations  dur- 
ing 1920. 
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Hou    Crude   Rubber   Is   Milled    and    Marketed    in    Mala^'a 


U>   Richard  Iloadley  Tingley 


GoiXG  SLiTii  o:i  lie  railway  from  Penang  through  the  Fed- 
erated Ma  ay  States,  cultivated  nib'oer  estates  are  prac- 
tically continuous  until  the  junction  at  Tampni  in  Negri 
Semhilan  i>  reached.  The  line  passes  through  mile  after  mile 
of  continuous  hedge  of  plantation  trees  broken  at  intervals  bj' 
areas  of  jungle — some  in  the  process  of  being  cleared — and  by 
tin  mining  operations.  For  much  of  this  district  the  p'antcd 
area  to  the  west  extends  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  which  range,  north  and  south,  the  entire 
length  of  the  peninsula.  This  area  is  approximately  200  miles 
long  by  four  or  five  miles  wide  and  contains  a  total  area  of  be 
tween  600.000  and  700,000  acres.  Continuing  south  to  Johor 
Bahru,  a  distance  of  133  miles,  the  cultivation  is  somewhat  more 
scattered  as  seen  from  the  railway.  In  the  State  of  Johore,  how- 
ever, practically  nothing  but  rubber  is  seen  as  one  journeys  south 
to  the  straits  that  separate  the  mainland  from  the  Island  of 
Singapore.  It  is  this  section  that  produces  most  of  the  Malayan 
rubber  of  commerce. 

Rubber  raised  on  the  big  British  estates  along  this  line  conio^ 
into  the  market  thoroughly  washed,  cleaned  and  milled,  pack-J 
and  ready  for  export  to  the  consuming  factory.  The  operation  is 
all  done  at  the  plantation,  where  every  modern  facility  exists 
for  scientific  preparation.  Most  of  this  product  finds  its  way  t-i 
the  big  tire  factories — some  of  it  coming  from  plantat'ons  owned 
or  controlled  by  them.  But  even  the  biggest  of  the  tire  and  other 
factories  do  not  produce  on  their  plantations  as  much  rubber  a> 
they  consume  at  home,  and  are  constantly  in  the  market  at 
Singapore,  Penang  and  Kuala  Lumpur  for  the  product  of  the  bi  i 
British  and  other  estates  that  bring  their  rubber  into  the  market 
in  a  finished  condition. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  rubber  coming  from  this  section  is 
fully  milled  at  the  plantation  and  needs  no  further  treatment  oe 
fore   it   reaches   its   factorv  destination.     It   is   of  the   other — tho 
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smaller  portion — that  I  propose  to  write,  which  amounts  to  many 
thousands  of  tons  a  year. 

THE   UNMILLED   RUBBER   MARKET  OF    MALAYA 

This  rubber  is  grown  on  the  smaller  British,  Chinese  and  native 
plantations  which  maintain  no  milling  factories,  a  large  part  of 
whose  product,  therefore,  must  be  thoroughly  treated  before  it 
is   marketable   for   export.     There  are   many   estates   whose   an- 


nual product  is  large  enough  so  they  might  well  afford  to  install 
their  own  mill  and  thus  obtain  a  price  higher  than  can  be  had 
for  the  unmilled  product.  Lack  of  working  capital  has  deterred 
many  from  doing  so,  particularly  the  smaller  Chinese  and  native 
planters.  Others,  too,  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  rubber  :.s 
soon  as  made,  thus  realizing  quick  cash,  and  are  content  to  accept 
a  reduction  in  price  in  consequence. 

.\i  such  plantations  the  ct  agulated  rubber  is  put  through  smooth 
hand-rollers    and    the    resultant    is    known    as    unsmoked    sheets. 
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Milling  and  Coxditioni.ng  Rubber 


Many  localities  have  their  own  special  distinctive  unsmoked  sheets 
— each  differing  from  another  in  certain  characteristics.  Some  are 
more  careful  and  thorough  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  sheets; 
some  use  adulterants  of  one  kind  or  ai-.other,  the  most  common 
being  jelutong  and  sago  flour,  both  of  which  have  a  most  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  rubber.  It  is  thus  that  the  trade  has  given  dis- 
tinctive names  to  the  sheets  coming  from  this  district  or  that, 
as  Muar,  Kuala  Kangsa,  Djambi,  etc.  (the  latter  coming  from 
Sumatra),  which  identifies  them  at  once  as  to  quality  and  serve;., 
in  a  large  measure,  to  fix  their  relative  price  in  the  market. 
Large  quantities  of  scrap  and  lump  rubber  also  come  into  the 
market  at  Singapore  from  the  small  plantations,  which  must  be 
milled  before  it  is  exportable. 

The  arrival  of  large  quantities  of  such  rubber  at  Singapore 
and  Penang  in  this  unusable  condition  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  milling  plants  at  these  ports  where  the  unmilled  product 
is  washed,  cleaned  and  made  into  the  crepes  of  commerce.  In 
former  times  much  of  this  rubber  was  shipped  in  what  is  now 
considered  an  unexportable  condition,  in  other  words,  in  a  partly 
cured,  dirty,  barky  state — to  be  milled  upon  its  arrival  at  its  des- 
tination in  the  L'nited  States  or  Europe. 

THE   HANDICAP  OF  THE  SMALL  OPERATOR 

The  desirability  of  a  milling  plant  where  the  rubber  offered 
from  the  smaller  plantations  can  be  converted  into  an  exportable 
[iroduct.  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  small  operator  is  barred 
from  buying  from  the  big  .\merican  estates  because  they  have 
little  for  sale — their  own  requirements  consuming  most  of  their 
output.  The  large  British  estates,  also,  cater  to  the  big  American 
users  who  always  have  buyers  at  hand  that  take  most  of  their 
finished  product.     This  constitutes  the  big  market  and  represents 
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the  larger  portion  of  an  annual  Malayan  output.  The  chief  re- 
liance of  these  buyers  is,  of  course,  the  large  estates  that  main- 
tain their  own  milling  plants  at  the  plantation  and  whose  rubber 
is  sold,  ready  for  shipment.  The  small  Chinese  and  native  planta- 
tion owner  is  not  debarred,  however,  from  this  market  by  reason 
of  the  unmilled  condition  of  his  product  since  the  process  can 
be  performed,  and  fre(;uently  is  performed,  by  local  independent 
mills  at  Singapore. 

The  small  Chinese  and  native  producers  arc  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  western  slope  of  the  Peninsula  from  Johorc  to  the 
Province  of  Welleslcy  and  beyond.  Many  of  them  are.  in  reality, 
but  small  farmers  that  cultivate  and  market  all  kinds  of  produce 
— rrbber  being  but  an  incident.  Chinese  merchants  or  brokers  (at 
times  they  may  be  cither  broker  or  merchant,  as  the  case  dc 
mands)    travel   about   continually,    picking   up   a    few   unsmoked 
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sheets  here  and  there.  Assembling  tl'.ese  at  Singapore  or  Penang, 
the  principal  market  is  found  with  the  independent  brokers  or 
merchants  who  maintain  their  own  milling  plants,  where  the 
sheets  may  be  treated  and  made  ready  for  e.xport.  This  opera- 
tion is  often  subdivided.  The  Chinese  broker  who  travels 
about  gathering  in  the  sheets  sometimes  finds  his  market  with 
another  Chinese  broker  at  one  of  the  lesser  cities  or  towns,  as 
Kuala  Lumpur  or  Klang,  who,  in  turn,  sends  them  to  the  port 
market. 

The  total  volume  of  business  done  in  unsmoked  sheets  in  this 
manner  is  large.  There  are,  however,  a  multitude  of  people 
engaged  in  their  production,  assembly  and  marketing.  Supplies 
of  this  kind  often  come  into  port  in  very  small  lots  by  wagon  or 
bullock  cart.  Often,  however,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  assembled 
for  a  reasonable  rail  shipment  before  being  moved.  Depending 
on  market  conditions,  this  rubber  may  be  sold  at  once  on  sample 
(or  even  in  advance  on  sample)  and  taken  directly  to  tlic  mill 
— or  it  may  have  to  le  warehoused  (godowned)  pending  disposal. 
MALAYAN    RUBBER    MARKET   DEAD 

M  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no  market  either  at 
Singapore  or  Penang,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — and  this 
condition  has  obtained  for  several  months.  Brokers  run  in  and 
out  of  Chinese  and  British  offices  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
prices  really  are  when,  in  fact,  there  is  practically  no  market 
that  does  not  represent  speculation.  Malayan  prices  are  largely 
controlled  by  London  and  London  standards  are  followed — at 
lea.st.  in  theory,  though  this  does  not  always  follow.  Business  in 
rubber  has  fallen  into  such  a  disordered  state  that  if  I^nd'm 
prices  are  reported  up  a  farthing,  the  Malayan  market,  or  rather 
the    sellers,    instead    of    raising    a    penny,    generally    try    for    a 


four    or    five-ce.it    raise,    with    the    result    that    nothing    happens. 

Malaya  is  always  optimistic  and  believes  the  United  States  is 
holding  back  on  buying  in  order  to  bear  the  market.  The  dealers 
cannot  dispossess  themselves  of  the  notion  that  .America  is  short 
of  rubber  and  must  soon  come  into  the  market,  whether  or  no. 
A  farthing  or  so  in  advance  in  London  is  therefore  construed 
locally  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  big  demand — a  big  advance  in 
price — and  the  local  dealers  want  to  be  the  first  to  discount  the 
rise.  For  the  same  reasons,  on  a  declining  market,  they  hold 
on  for  dear  life — still  believing  it  to  be  a  Yankee  trick  to  un- 
duly depress  the  market.  On  a  big  drop,  however,  they  lieconie 
panicky  and  frightened  and  rush  to  cover. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Malayan  Peninsula  has  become  al- 
most an  impossible  market  during  the  past  fall  and  winter  and 
wise  buyers  can  do  little  but  watch  out  for  sharp  declines,  wait 
a  day  or  two,  and  then,  often,  fair  bargains  may  be  obtained. 
To  a  buyer  who  knows  the  local  crowd  and  their  ways  and  who 
watches  their  faces  as  they  flit  about  among  the  offices,  a  trade 
can  sometimes  he  made  several  cents  under  tlie  actual  London 
market.  For  long  periods,  however,  during  the  past  fall  and 
winter,  a  most  unusual  price  condition  has  obtained,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  business.  For  long  intervals  New  York 
has  been  the  lowest  market  in  the  world,  with  London  a  little 
higher,  then  Singapore,  Penang,  Balavia,  in  order,  with  Colombo 
the  highest.  Often  this  relation  might  change  somewhat,  but 
N'ew  York  and  London  have  been  generally  lower  than  at  pro- 
ducing centers.  .At  times  Penang  has  led  at  the  top-notch  price. 
The  apparent  reason  for  this  anomaly  is  the  di.strnst  that  haunts 
tlie  Eastern  mind  of  the  sincerity  of  the  American  and  the  firm 
belief  that  he  will  soon  come  back  into  the  market  with  a  rush. 

INDEPENDENT   MILLING    PLANTS 

It  is  with  conditions  such  as  described  that  the  local  buyer 
for  a  house  outside  the  big  combinations  has  to  contend  in  buy- 
ing the  unmilled  product.  It  is  the  disorganized  condition  of  th? 
urmillcd    rubber    market    that    has    caused    the    establishment    of 
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independent  milling  factories  at  some  of  the  largest  trading  cen- 
ters. In  the  entire  Malayan  rubber  district  there  arc  many  such 
plants,  large  and  small.  They  range  in  capacity  from  one  ton 
to  20  or  30  tons  a  day.  Around  Singapore  there  arc  probably 
fifteen  or  twenty;  around  Penang.  perhaps  ten  or  twelve,  all 
Chinese.     Some  of  them,  however,   are   very   small. 

One  large  plant  employs  upwards  of  600  men  and  women,  all 
told,  and  has  a  capacity  for  milling  and  conditioning  about  20 
tons  of  unmilled  rubber  a  day.  It  is  equipped  with  many  milling 
machines,   a   portion   of  which   are   shown   in   the   accompanying 
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photographs.     Three  classes  of  rubber  come  to  the  factory   for 
treatment:    (1)    rubber   to   be    remilled ;    (2)    rubber   to   be    re- 
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"Coolie  Lines"  or  Native  Quarters 

treated,    and    (3)    rubber    to    be    packed    for    export    shipment. 
Class   1   comes  in  various  forms,   such  as  balls,  sheets,  crepe. 


scrap,  kimps,  etc.  It  all  contains  a  certain  amount  of  bark,  dirt 
and  other  foreign  matter. 

Class  2  is  mostly  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  often  mouldy  or  badly 
treated  in  the  first  place.  The  mouldy  sheets  are  washed  and 
hung  in  the  smokehouse — and  the  same  with  the  sheets  that  have 
been  improperly  treated. 

Class  3  is  bought  in  bulk  lots  of  crepe  or  other  sheets  and  is 
selected  according  to  established  standards.  When  this  has  been 
done  it  is  packed  for  shipment  without  further  treatment. 

Class  1  material  is  received  at  the  store  room,  selected  there, 
taken  to  the  milling  room  for  recreping  and  then  hung  in  the  dry- 
ing room.  When  dry  the  sheets  are  taken  to  the  storehou.se,  re- 
selected,  and  finally  stored  in  the  house  set  aside  to  receive  rub- 
ber ready  for  shipment,  and  there  packed.  The  milling  process 
consists  of  passing  the  rubber  through  two-roll  mills  while  a 
continuous  spray  of  water  is  played  upon  it,  thus  washing  out  all 
dirt  and  foreign  matter. 

The  typical  factory  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  complete  in 
all  details  with  ample  "godown"  buildings  on  the  premises.  It 
is  built  for  service  and  utility  and  is  equipped,  not  only  for  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  rubber,  but  for  the  comfortable  housing  of  its 
coolies,  as  the  long  row  of  "coolie  lines"  will  testify.  In  its  con- 
struction and  installation,  too,  much  good  taste  has  been  dis- 
played, as  will  be  seen  by  the  somewhat  ornate  and  elaborate 
entrance  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  stands  out  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  unadorned  and  austere  appearance  of  most  United 
States  factories. 


The  Peachey  Vulcanization  Process 


OUR  RE.\DERS  are  already  acquainted  with  the  Peachey  process 
for  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  through  descriptions  already 
published  in  these  columns.'  Further  interesting  practical 
details  are  found  in  a  recently  published  paper  on  this  process  by 
S.  J.  Peachey  and  A.  Skipsey"  from  which  the  following  has  been 
abstracted. 

The  authors  concede  that  while  a  vulcanized  rubber  of  excellent 
quality  is  yielded  by  the  Goodyear  process  yet  this  method  pos- 
sesses certain  disadvantages,  viz.:  (1)  It  necessitates  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  steam  both  as  a  heating  agent  and  as  a  medium 
for  exerting  pressure  on  the  goods  under  treatment  to  avoid  the 
development  of  porosity ;  (2)  it  is  a  comparatively  slow  process ; 
(3)  it  restricts  the  manufacturer  in  his  choice  of  filling  and  color- 
ing agents.  The  manufacturer  thus  has  to  depend  chiefly  on 
inorganic  compounding  materials  and  a  limited  range  of  mineral 
pigments.  The  majority  of  coal-tar  dyestuffs  are  destroyed  or 
modified  by  the  action  of  sulphur  at  140  degrees  C,  hence  delicate 
tints  are  practically  unobtainable  with  the  usual  process  of  vulcani- 
zation. 

The  new  process  removes  these  restrictions  and  renders  possi- 
ble new  technical  and  artistic  eflfects  in  rubber  goods.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  process  resulted  from  an  investigation  on  the  be- 
havior of  rubber  towards  different  forms  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  allotropic  forms  which  it  is  capable 
of  assuming.  In  all  three  states  of  aggregation — solid,  liquid  and 
gaseous — sulphur  appears  to  toe  capable  of  varying  its  molecular 
complexity.  An  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  action  of  these 
different  forms  of  sulphur  on  rubber.  This  attempt  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  discovery  that  the  interaction  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  produces  momentarily  a  form  of  sulphur 
which  rapidly  combines  with  rubber  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
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yielding  an  effective  vulcanization.  The  reaction  between  the  two 
gases  must  take  place  in  contact  with  the  rubber  or  no  vulcaniza- 
tion results.  The  sulphur  is  active  only  at  the  moment  of  libera- 
tion, and  it  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  atomic  sulphur. 

In  applying  the  new  process  the  rubber  is  exposed  alternately 
to  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
gases  readily  diffuse  into  (probably  dissolve  in)  the  rubber,  and 
there  interacting  produce  active  sulphur  which  immediately  com- 
bines with  the  rubber  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  a 
product  wholly  comparable  with  that  obtained  by  the  Goodyear 
hot  process.  Evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  the  product 
is  actually  superior  in  strength ;  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  depolymerization  of  rubber  produced  by  heat  is  avoided 
in  the  new  process. 

The  process  appears  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  It  is  a  true  sulphur  vulcanization— as  distinct  from  the 
sulphur  chloride  vulcanization  produced  by  Parkes'  "cold  cure." 

(2)  It  eliminates  the  use  of  heat  and  to  a  great  extent  the  use 
of  mechanical  pressure. 

(3)  It  employs  two  gases,  both  of  which  can  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

(4)  It  is  rapid  in  action. 

(5)  It  enables  the  manufacturer  to  employ  organic  filling  agents 
which  cannot  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  hot  process  or  with 
the  Parkes  process  (most  organic  materials  are  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  contact  with  sulphur  chloride). 

A  number  of  cheap  and  highly  durable  materials  may  be  fabri- 
cated from  various  wastes  in  this  manner  and  employed  as  floor 
and  wall  coverings,  for  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  and  for  fancy 
leather  goods  and  upholstery  work.  Further,  in  numerous  manu- 
facturing processes  unconnected  with  the  rubber  industry  the 
process  renders  possible  the  use  of  rubber  as  a  binding  agent  for 
fibrous   and   granular  materials  as   an   alternative  to   the   resins. 
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bitumens,  gums,  and  like  substances  which  have  hitherto  been 
employed,  with  the  result  that  the  toughness  and  flexibility  of  the 
products  are  considerably  increased. 

(6)  Coal-tar  dyestuffs  and  even  natural  dyes  like  chlorophyll, 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  destroyed  by  the  hot  cure  and 
also  by  the  sulphur  chloride  cure,  can  be  introduced  into  rubber 
mixings  to  be  cured  by  the  new  process  with  the  production  of 
delicately-tinted  materials  hitherto  quite  unobtainable. 

The  process  possesses  the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
its  translation  from  the  laboratory  to  the  works  sliould  pro\o  a 
simple  matter. 

The  process  can  be  extended  to  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  in 
solution.  If  a  solution  of  rubber  in  benzol  or  naphtha  be  satu- 
rated wholly  or  partially  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  same  solvent,  the  liquid  sets 
in  a  few  moments  to  a  stiff  jelly,  and  on  eliminating  the  solvent 
by  evaporation  a  fully  vulcanized  rubber  is  obtained.  The  use 
of  the  mixed  solutions  for  producing  perfectly  vulcanized  seams 
and  joints  has  proved  highly  successful,  and  inner  tubes  repaired 
by  the  new. process  have  an  excellent  life. 

Further,  by  the  use  of  the  solution  process,  reformed  leather 
soles  and  heels  may  be  attached  to  boots  without  the  aid  of  stitch- 
ing or  nailing.  In  fact,  an  entire  boot  may  be  produced  from  the 
reformed  leather  without  stitch  or  nail  being  necessary. 

PRACTICAL    WORKING    OF   THE    PROCESS 

Mr.  Peachey  said  that  in  working  the  new  process  the  two 
gases  are  introduced  separately,  both  being  comparatively  easily 
soluble  in  the  solid  rubber,  especially  the  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  absorbed  by  rubber  is  surprising. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  is  more  than  sufficiently  soluble  to  yield  a 
coefficient  of  vulcanization  up  to  hve,  which  was  higher  than  re- 
quired in  practice.  Adsorption  is  not  relied  upon  at  all,  but 
absorption  of  the  gas  followed  probably  by  solution.  Generally 
speaking,  excess  gases,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  smell,  are 
driven  out  of  the  rubber  after  about  one  hour's  exposure.  The 
practice  has  been  followed  throughout  of  giving  the  shorter  sul- 
phur dioxide  treatment  first,  finishing  up  with  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide in  excess,  so  that  there  was  very  little  possibility  of  free 
sulphur  dioxide  remaining  and  practically  no  danger  of  free  acid 
forming. 

To  get  a  fully  vulcanized  rubber  it  was  only  necessary  to  intro- 
duce 2K'  per  cent  of  sulphur;  therefore  the  amounts  of  the  two 
gases  required  to  vulcanize  a  mixture  containing  50  per  cent  of 
rubber  were  surprisingly  small,  and  a  negligible  amount  of  water 
only  is  produced.  The  water  diffuses  out  of  the  rubber  quite 
rapidly.  It  never  exists  in  the  liquid  form  in  the  finished  product, 
and  the  vulcanization  need  not  be  followed  by  any  drying  opera- 
tion. Exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  causes  all  necessary 
elimination  of  water. 

As  regards  the  free  sulphur  present  in  antimony  sulphide  and 
ultramarine,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  have  free  sulphur  present  in 
a  mixing  which  is  to  be  vulcanized  by  the  new  process.  It  tends 
in  some  way  sympathetically  to  convert  the  atomic  sulphur  into 
molecular  sulphur.  In  all  mixings  made  for  the  new  process  ordi- 
nary sulphur  would  not  be  present,  and  the  use  of  antimony  sul- 
phide would  be  especially  avoided,  as  that  substance  could  be  re- 
placed by  much  better  and  brighter  colors.  In  the  "dry"  treat- 
ment the  rubber  or  rubber  mixing  to  be  vulcanized  is  exposed  to 
sulphur  dioxide  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  a  very  short  ex- 
posure to  the  air  is  given  to  remove  the  adsorbed  gas  from  the 
surface.  The  material  is  then  introduced  into  another  chamber 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  hydrogen  sulphide  for  20  to  30  minutes. 
In  the  case  of  "solution  vulcanization,"  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare 
standard  solutions,  and  in  practice  a  standard  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  is  prepared  by  weight.  It  is  convenient  to  use  a  solution 
containing  0.8  per  cent  of  this  gas  in  benzene.  Saturate  a  10  per 
cent  rubber  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  mix  four  vol- 
umes of  the  hydrosen  sulphide  solution  containing  the  rubber  with 


one  volume  of  the  benzene  solution.  The  actual  proportion  of 
the  two  gases  interacting  is  theoretical.  Small  amounts  of  free 
sulphur  are  invariably  formed  in  the  rubber.  The  combination  is 
not  quite  complete,  as  apparently  a  small  amount  of  the  atomic 
sulphur  is  changed  into  molecular  sulphur,  but  the  amount  is 
small  compared  with  the  amount  left  in  the  rubber  by  the  "hot" 
process. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  tliat  one  experimenter  with 
the  new  process  found  acid  in  his  samples ;  possibly  he  used  the 
sidphur  dioxide  in  excess.  Mr.  Peachey,  in  his  own  experiments, 
invariably  kept  the  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess,  and  by  treating 
the  rubber  first  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  then  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  the  formation  of  any  trace  of  free  acid  can  be  avoided. 
If,  however,  faulty  working  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  trace  of 
free  acid  the  material  can  be  treated  with  ammonia,  just  as  in  the 
sulphur  chloride  process. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  rubber  one  inch  in  thickness  is 
rather  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  process.  The  porosity  of 
a  mixing  is  actually  greater  when  fairly  heavily  loaded,  and  the 
penetration  obtained  is  surprising.  Although  exact  diffusion  fig- 
ures were  not  available,  it  might  be  assumed  that  both  sulphur 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  diffuse  into  rubber  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  case  of  sulphur  dioxide  more 
rapidly.  One  would  not  attempt  by  the  new  process  to  deal  with 
material  one  inch  thick,  but  would  avail  oneself  of  the  new 
method  of  building  up  which  has  become  possible  as  the  result 
of  the  new   solution   process. 

It  is  possible  now  to  build  up  material  of  any  thickness  after  it 
has  been  vulcanized  in  sheets  and  to  get  a  solid  mass  in  which  the 
joints  will  prove  of  equal  strength  to  that  of  the  material  itself. 
The  treatment  of  thick  articles  involves  new  methods  of  building 
up,  and  it  is  quite  desirable  that  such  new  methods  should  be 
introduced.  The  leather  compounds  prepared  by  this  process  are 
2K>  times  as  durable  as  new  leather. 


PRIORITY   OF    PEACHEY'S   PROCESS   QUESTIONED 

DUBOSC'S    CLAIM 

•yHE  eminent  French  rubber  chemist,  Andre  Dubosc,  has  put 
forward  a  claim'  to  have  anticipated  S.  J.  Peachey's  discovery 
of  cold  vulcanization  of  rubber  by  gases,  by  his  article  entitled 
"An  Hypothesis  as  to  the  Process  of  Vulcanization,"  =  which 
stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Sulphur  is  capable  of  existing  in  seven  or  eight  different  forms, 
only  one  of  which,  the  colloidal  form,  is  in  evidence  in  the  vul- 
canization process.  What  is  used  technically  is  ordinary  com- 
mercial sulphur,  which  is  the  polymerized  form;  evidently  there 
must  be  a  preliminary  reaction  consisting  in  the  change  from  or- 
dinary to  colloidal  or  depolymerized  sulphur  before  the  union 
between  the  rubber  hydrocarbon  and  sulphur  can  take  place. 

"When  pure  rubber  and  sulphur  are  heated  together  under  or- 
dinary vulcanizing  conditions,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  entering 
into  combination  is  very  small,  and  the  product  has  an  insignificant 
strength  and  elasticity. 

"When  rubber  containing  resins  and  proteids  is  healed  with 
sulphur  under  the  same  conditions,  sulphur  is  fixed  by  the  rubber 
ill  nominal  amounts  and  the  product  has  the  well  known  properties 
of  vulcanized  rubber. 

"When  resins  are  heated  with  sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
produced  and  with  the  'insoluble  portion'  of  crude  rubber,  con- 
sisting of  proteids  and  oxidized  rubber,  the  reaction  produces 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

"The  role  of  resin,  the  insoluble  part  of  rubber,  or  a  metallic 
oxide,  is  simply  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  metallic  sulphides.  By  this  means  the 
octatomic  sulphur  is  transformed  into  the  monatomic  form  which 

'The  Tmlia  Rubber  Journal,  January  22.  1921,  page  21. 
.    '-^  Caoutchouc  ct  la  Gutta-Percha.  March   IS.    1915,   pace  SfiOl.     Transli- 
M<in   in    Thf  India   Ri-hhcr   Journal,    May    1.    1915.     AlMtracts   in    The   India 
Rubber  World,  May  1,  1915,   page  428. 
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enters  into  the  compound  as  hydrogen  sulphide  or  sulphur  dioxide. 
"The  researches  of  Graham  and  others  on  the  osmose  of  various 
gases  through  rubber  have  shown  that  both  the  gases  mentioned 
above  are  absorbed  in  considerable  ijuanlities  by  rubber,  which 
means  that  they  diffuse  readily.  The  reaction  between  sulphur 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is — 

2H=S  +  S0,=2H,0  +  3S 
the  products  being  water  and  nwnatoinic  or  colloidal  sulphur. 
All  of  this  sulphur  which  was  present  as  sulphur  dioxide  or 
hydrogen  sulphide  diffused  through  the  mass  of  rubber  has  been 
transformed  into  colloidal  sulphur  capable  o{  uniting  with  the 
rubber  and  saturating  the  double  bonds  of  the  caoutchouc  mole- 
cule." 

PEACHEVS    REPLY 

"By  what  chain  of  reasoning  Dubosc  considers  himself  entitled 
to  father  the  new  cold  process  of  vulcanization  as  a  consequence 
of  the  publication  by  him  of  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  the  old 
hot  process  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  the  writer  would  welcome 
further  enlightenment. 

"Dubosc  states  that  only  one  form  of  sulphur  is  in  evidence  in 
the  vulcanization  process  in  the  ordinary  hot  sulphur  cure,  namely, 
the  colloidal  form,  and  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  the 
breaking  down  of  ordinary,  or  polymerized,  sulphur  into  colloidal, 
or  depolymerized,  sulphur. 

"This  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  very  axioms  of  colloidal 
chemistry,  which  affirms  that  colloidal  bodies  possess  a  high 
degree  of  polymerization,  and  that  the  more  complex  the  mole- 
cule, the  more  pronounced  is  the  colloidal  character. 

"Dubosc  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  temperature  at  which  vul- 
canization is  effected  in  the  hot  process  (140  degrees  C.)  lies  well 
above  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  (114  degrees  C),  and  that 
molten  sulphur  (which  at  140  degrees  C.  consists  of  an  equi- 
librium mixture  of  two  well-recognized  forms  of  the  element) 
can  alone  be  concerned  in  the  change.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  present  writer  claims  that  vulcanization  is  effected  by  means 
of  atomic  sulphur  produced  momentarily  by  the  interaction  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxids  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. To  convince  physical  chemists  that  atomic  sulphur  is  iden- 
tical with  colloidal  sulphur  will  indeed  prove  a  difficult  task. 

"Dubosc  further  states  that  when  pure  rubber  and  sulphur  are 
heated  together  to  the  vulcanizing  temperature,  the  amount  of 
sulphur  entering  into  combination  with  the  rubber  is  very  small. 


and  that  the  product  does  not  possess  the  characteristics  of 
vulcanized  rublKT.  This  statement  is  not  based  on  facts.  Pure 
rubber  has  never  been  prepared,  but  rubber  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  drastic  method  of  purification  available 
will  still  vulcanize,  even  up  to  the  ebonite  stage,  when  heated  with 
sulphur.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  ihe  amount  of  sulphur  and 
the  duration  of  the  heating. 

"The  statement,  'When  resins  arc  heated  witli  sulphur 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  produced,'  calls  for  one  comment  only,  viz., 
that  the  natural  resins  are  not  hydrocarbons  but  are  oxy-com- 
pounds  usually  of  an  acid  character.  The  further  statement  that 
the  heating  of  the  'insoluble  portion'  of  rubber  with  sulphur  leads 
to  the  formation  of  both  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dio.xide 
would  re(iuire  that  oxidation  and  reduction  of  sulphur  should 
proceed  simultaneously  in  a  single  reaction,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable. 

"As  regards  the  suggestion  that  sulphur  dioxide  plays  a  part 
in  the  hot  vulcanization  process  and  that  the  requisite  amount 
is  derived  from  the  interaction  of  the  sulphur  with  a  metallic 
oxide  in  the  presence  of  air,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  a 
solution  of  rubber  in  xylene,  free  from  and  out  of  contact  with 
air,  and  containing  no  metallic  oxide  whatever,  can  be  effectively 
vulcanized  by  heating  with  sulphur  to  a  temperature  of  135  to  140 
degrees  C.  for  several  hours.  The  writer  would  ask  M.  Dubosc 
to  suggest  the  source  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  in  this  particular 
experiment. 

THE    CASE    OF    PURE    EBONITE 

"How  can  Dubosc's  hypothesis  be  made  to  fit  the  case  of  the 
production  of  pure  ebonite,  made  by  heating  together  100  parts  of 
plantation  crepe  and  50  parts  of  sulphur  between  platens  of  a 
press  at  140  degrees  C.  sufficiently  long  to  yield  a  product  con- 
taining 32  per  cent  of  sulphur?  If  Dubosc's  theory  were  correct 
and  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  rubber  were  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  then  for 
every  100  gr.  of  rubber  converted  into  ebonite,  about  20.000  cc. 
of  the  former  gas  and  11,000  cc.  of  the  latter  would  requ're  to 
be  generated  by  the  interaction  of  the  sulphur  with  the  resins  and 
the  occluded  air  in  order  to  effect  the  complete  vulcanization. 
Does  M.  Dubosc  suggest  that  plantation  crepe  contains  sufficient 
quantities  of  resins  and  occluded  air  to  yield  the  amounts  of  the 
two  gases  calculated  on  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis?" 


Consumption  of  Automobile  Tires  in  1920 


RUBBER   co.viPANY    STATISTICIANS   in   Akron   estimate   that   the 
9,295,252  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United  States  in 
1920  require  about  32,000,000  tires  annually  to  replace  those 
worn  out  at  the  rate  of  3y^  tires  per  vehicle.    This  estimate  admits 
a  small  allowance  for  solids  used  on  trucks. 


Tire  consumption  thus  averages  about  2,700,000  each  month,  ex- 
clusive of  tires  needed  for  new  equipment. 

Estimates  of  tire  consumption  have  not  as  yet,  so  far  as  known, 
been  based  on  tire  mileage  and  gasoline  consumption.  Such  a 
basis,  however,  offers  an  opportunity  to  estimate  probable  rather 


Table  I 


1917 

Gasoline, 
Gallons 

January     

February    

March 

AlTil    

May    

June 

July     259,630.336 

August     268.478,623 

September     245,473,851 

October     207.n49„-i71 

November      166,703.910 

December    163,183,611 

Totals     2.694,704,251 

•Estimated 


Monthly  Consumption   of  Gasoline 

AND   Tike? 

1918 

1919 

1920 

' 

Gasoline, 

* 

Gasoline, 

^ 

Gasoline, 

* 

Tires 

Gallons 

Tires 

Gallons 

Tires 

Gallons 

Tires 

875,ono 

143.967,669 

1,155,000 

169,256,877 

1,355,000 

238,204.518 

1,905,000 

885,000 

147,204,377 

1.175,000 

185,900,192 

1,490,000 

248,395.214 

1,990,000 

1,325,000 

219,462,185 

1,755,000 

204.004.317 

1,610,000 

256.020,539 

2.055,000 

1,600,000 

265,151,411 

2,120,000 

243,440,615 

1,950,000 

297.001,120 

2,375,000 

1,880.000 

311,524.603 

2,500.000 

328.277,648 

2,625,000 

378,912,672 

3,030,000 

1,850.000 

303,255,608 

2,460,oro 

305,960,438 

2,450,000 

427.242,862 

3,420,000 

2,090.000 

352,589.555 

2,820,000 

397,591,158 

3,180,000 

434.868.9')- 

3,525,000 

2,150,000 

337,659.668 

2.700,000 

376,484,274 

3,010.000 

479.741,391 

3.840,000 

1,960,000 

284.435,982 

2,275.000 

366,625.742 

2.835,000 

450,888.670 

3,510,000 

1,660.000 

298.186,557 

2,385,000 

338.42'.'. 709 

2.700,000 

384,802.246 

3. 080.000 

1,350.000 

245,269.244 

1.960,000 

284,620,049 

2,275.000 

366,831,265 

2,935.000 

1,300,000 

210,116,502 
3,074,791.178 

1,680,000 
24,985,000 

238,245,230 
3,437,960,726 

1,900.000 
27,380,000 

3OO.000.OOO' 

2,400.000 

18,925.000 

4,262,909,494 

34,065,000 
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1917  1918  1919  1920 

Graph   A 
Tires  Consumed  Monthly   In   Millions 

than   average  monthly   totals   of  the   number   of   tires  consumed. 

In  the  figures  given  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  the 

domestic   monthly   consumption   of   gasoline   is   given   in   gallons. 
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5.00 
475 
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5.25 
3  00 
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Graph  B 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Since  these  figures  include  gasoline  consumed  for  all  uses  a  re- 
duction is  necessary  to  determine  that  used  by  passenger  cars 
only.  The  allowance  to  cover  all  other  uses  has  been  taken  at  20 
per  cent. 

The  ratio  between  tires  and  gasoline  consumed  is  based  on 
reported  official  cost  data'  modified  by  the  statement  of  the 
American  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  cars  registered  are  classifiable  as  small  and  30  per  cent 
as  large.  The  average  number  of  miles  per  gallon  of  all  cars  is 
thus  taken  at  17  miles.  The  average  usefulness  of  a  pneumatic 
tire  is  taken  at  SSOO  miles.  The  ratio  of  worn  out  tires  to  gallons 
of  gasoline  is  thus  found  to  be  one  to  100.  In  other  words,  one 
per  cent  of  the  gallons  of  gasoline  consumed  represents  the  number 
of  tires  consumed;  thus  every  100,000  gallons  of  gasoline  repre- 
sents 1000  tires. 

In  Table  I  the  niontlily  domestic  consumption  of  gasoline  is 
given  as  far  as  available  and  the  estimated  corresponding  numbers 
of  tires  consumed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  method 
adopted  results  in  a  total  annual  consumption  of  34,065,000  tires. 
This  practically  agrees  with  the  generally  accepted  trade  view 
and  is  not  greatly  in  e.xcess  of  the  figure  of  Akron  experts  quoted 
above. 

Tires  consumed  monthly  from  1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  are 
charted  in  graph  A.  The  similarity  in  seasonal  distribution  indi- 
cated is  notable,  as  well  as  the  rapid  growth  which  parallels  the 
annual  increase  in  vehicle  registrations. 

Table  II  records  the  ofificial  registration  of  motor  cars  in  the 
United  States  for  the  period  from  1913  to  1920,  and  the  figures 
are  charted  in  Graph  B. 

Table  II 

REGISTkATION    OK    MoTOR    VEHICLES 

Year  •  Cars 

1913  1,254,971 

1914  1,711,339 

1915  2,445,664 

1916  3,512,996 

1917  4,983,340 

1918  6.146,617 

1919  7.565.446 

1920  9,295.252 


JAPAN'S   RUBBER  TR  A  DE— 1918- 1919 

Imports  of  crude  rubber  into  Kobe  in  1913  totalled  1,439,000 
pounds,  valued  $859,000;  in  1918  rubber  imports  increased  to 
9,616,000  pounds,  valued  $4,110,000,  and  in  1919,  15,804,000  pounds 
were  imported,  valued  at  $5,866,000.  Exports  from  Kobe  in  1918 
included  2,944,000  pounds  of  tires,  valued  $2,019,000,  and  other 
rubber  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $366,000;  in  1919  tire  exports 
were  4,211,000  pounds,  valued  $3,089,000,  and  exports  of  other 
rubber  manufactures  increased  to  $682,000.  Exports  of  insulated 
wire  totalled  2,225,000  pounds,  valued  $909,000  in  1919,  as  against 
1,892.000  pounds,  valued  $701,000  in  1918,  and  31,000  pounds, 
valued  $9,00(1,  in  1913. 

Insulated  wire  was  also  exported  from  Osaka,  in  the  quantity 
of  4,706,000  pounds,  valued  $1,188,000,  in  1919,  as  against  2,967,000 
pounds,  valued  $958,000,  in  1918,  and  136,000  pounds,  valued 
$28,000,  in  1913.  Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Osaka  in 
1919  included  30,000  pounds  of  soft  rubber,  valued  $20,000,  as 
against  32,000  pounds,  valued  $32,000,  in  1918.  Declared  exports 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  in  1919  included  2,402,694  pounds 
of  crude  rubber,  valued  $1,094,085,  and  1,036,802  pounds  of  sheet 
rubber,  valued  $442,790. 


Imports  of  rubber  goods  through  the  port  of  Trondhejm, 
Norway,  during  1919,  were  23  metric  tons,  as  against  25  metric 
tons  in  1913. 


United  States  Motor  Vehicle  Registration   1913-1920 
Inclusive 


^Operating   Cost   Record   of  65  Motor  Vehicles  in  the   Los  Angeles  Water 
Department.   Engineering  Reccrd.  June  3.   1916.  pages  728-732. 
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Artificial  Lio^htin^  in  the  Rubber  Industry — IIT 

The  Fundamental   Principles  of  Illumination    (Psychophysical) 

By    E.   Leavenworth   Elliott 


WHAT  IS  PSYCHOPHYS1CS7 

N  THE  LAST  ISSUE  we  discusscd  the  nature  and  action  of  light 
as   a    form   of   energy.     The   subject    was   one   of   physics   and 

mechanics,  having  to  do  only  with  matters  external  to  the 
human  body.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  takes 
place  within  the  body  through  the  action  of  light. 

The  performance  of  the  mind  constitutes  the  subject  of 
psychology,  and  the  performance  of  the  body  the  subject  of 
physiology.  The  subject  which  deals  with  the  relation  between 
the  action  of  the  mind  and  the  action  of  the  body  is  called 
psychophysics.  Seeing  is  the  mental  result  of  light  acting  upon 
the  visual  organs,  and  hence  belongs  to  the  science  of  psycho- 
physics. 

The  subject  of  illumination  is  something  like  the  manufacture 
of  rubber.  You  have  certain  substances  which  you  subject  to 
various  mechanical  processes,  all  of  which  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  established  by  experience,  and  then  the 
product  of  these  mechanical  manipulations  is  subjected  to  a  mys- 
terious process  which  you  call  "vulcanization,"  which  changes 
the  whole  mass  of  materials  into  a  new  body  having  very  dif- 
ferent properties  from  the  combination  you  started  with.  No 
matter  how  good  your  materials,  and  how  perfectly  the  me- 
chanical operations  have  been  performed,  unless  the  vulcanization 
takes  place  properly  the  final  result  is  a  failure.  What  happens 
during  this  process?  Nobody  knows.  To  be  sure,  you  have 
names  for  all  that  you  can  find  out  about  it;  you  talk  of 
"polymerization,"  and  "rearrangement  of  atoms  in  the  molecule," 
but  what  do  you  knotv  about  atoms  and  molecules?  So,  we 
know  how  to  manipulate  heat,  electricity,  and  various  materials 
to  produce  light,  and  we  can  direct  and  modify  the  light  to  make 
it  serve  our  purposes  of  seeing.  But  it  is  what  takes  place  after 
the  light  enters  the  eye  that  produces  the  results  we  are  after; 
the  process  of  seeing  is  the  all-important  thing,  and  this  is  a 
far  greater  mystery  than  vulcanization.  However,  you  know  the 
conditions  required  for  good  vulcanizing  without  knowing  what 
actually  takes  place,  and  we  can  likewise  learn  much  about  the 
conditions  for  good  seeing  without  understanding  fully  just  how 
the  eye  does  it.  But  the  better  we  understand  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  eye  the  belter  able  we  shall  be  to  provide  the 
conditions  requisite  to  its  efficient  operation. 

THE  EYE  AS  AN  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

The  idea  generally  conveyed  when  the  eye  is  mentioned  in- 
cludes all  the  organs  of  vision,  of  which  the  eye  proper,  or 
eyeball,  is  only  a  part.  Let  us  examine  this  visual  mechanism 
in  detail.  Anatomists  tell  us  that  it  consists  of  three  main  organs: 
the  eye-ball,  the  optic  portions  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerve-cable 
connecting  these. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  the  eye  (eye-ball)  as  a  small 
camera,  and  this  comparison  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the 
eye  is  much  more  than  a  camera — it  is  a  whole  photographic 
laboratory.  However,  the  similarity  between  the  visual  and 
photographic  processes  as  a  whole  is  so  remarkably  complete  that 
it  furnishes  one  of  the  best  methods  of  explaining  vision. 

To  begin  with,  the  eye  is  a  double  mechanism,  and  hence  is  a 
stereoscopic  camera.  This  binocular  vision  (seeing  the  same 
thing  with  two  eyes)  is  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  us  to 
judge  the  relative  distances  of  objects,  just  as  the  stereoscope 
brings  out  distance  in  the  views  seen  through  it.  As  an  optical 
apparatus,  the  eye  is  exactly  similar  to  the  camera.  The  illustra- 
tion Fig.  1   represents  a  section  through  the  eye.     The  familiar 


term  eye-ball  is  exact ;  the  eye  is  a  ball,  or  sphere,  bulging 
slightly  in  the  front.  This  ball  fits  a  socket  in  the  skull,  in 
which  it  is  free  to  move  to  a  certain  extent  in  any  direction. 
Si.x  muscles  attached  to  the  outer  surface  and  around  the  front 
oi  the  ball  hold  it  in  place  and  also  turn  it  in  its  socket ;  it  is 
thus  like  a  camera  mounted  on  its  tripod  with  a  ball-and-socket 
joint.  The  outside  casing  of  the  ball  is  a  tough,  fibrous  substance, 
called  the  sclerotic  S.     On   the   front  this  coating  is  transparent 

and  horn-like,  and 
is  called  the  cornea 
C.  The  cornea 
bulges  out  in  the 
form  of  a  portion 
of  a  smaller  sphere, 
and  forms  part  of 
the  compound  lens 
with  which  the  eye 
is  fitted,  the  other 
elements  of  the 
combination  being 
the  crvstalliiic  lens 
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the  Retina — 

Full  Size 
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L  which  is  a  double  convex  lens  of  a  solid,  transparent  substance, 
and  the  transparent  liquid  called  the  aqueous  humor  A,  filling  the 
space  between  the  lens  and  cornea.  Between  these  two  there  is  also  a 
membrane  having  a  circular  opening,  called  the  iris  I,  which 
forms  the  diaphragm  or  "stop"  of  the  lens.  The  iris  is  the  central 
round  spot  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  to  the  eyes,  and 
the  circular  opening  is  called  the  "pupil." 

The  aperture  in  the  iris  is  capable  of  opening  and  closing 
through  a  range  of  about  four  times  the  minimum,  which  it  does 
automatically,  and  for  exactly  the  same  purposes  as  the  size  of 
stop  is  varied  in  the  camera;  that  is,  it  opens  in  dim  light  to 
admit  more  light,  and  it  closes  slightly  when  the  lens  is  focussed 
on  near  objects,  which  increases  the  sharpness  of  the  image. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  dazzling  effect  of  going  from 
a  dark  room  into  a  very  light  room  is  due  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  light  that  enters  the  eye  through  the  full  opening  in 
the  iris,  and  that  this  dazzling  effect  disappears  when  the  iris  has 
had  time  to  contract.  This  is  only  a  part,  and  the  smaller  part, 
of  the  explanation ;  the  principal  cause  of  this  effect  will  be  ex- 
plained later. 

The  sclerotic,  or  outer  casing,  is  lined  with  a  thin,  dense,  dark- 
colored  membrane  called  the  choroid  H,  which  excludes  all  light 
from  the  interior  except  what  passes  through  the  lens  and  iris. 
This  serves  the  same  purpose  in  the  eye  as  the  black  paint  inside 
the  camera. 

The  lens  is  "mounted"  in  a  ring  of  muscles,  called  the  ciliary 
processes  P,  which  focus  the  image  by  contracting  or   relaxing. 
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thereby  causing  the  lens,  which  is  elastic,  to  become  more  or 
less  convex,  and  tlius  varying  its  focal  length.  In  this  respect 
the  e>'e  differs  from  the  camera  in  which  the  focussing  is  done 
by  moving  the  lens  back  and  forth. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  eye,  extending  from  the  muscular 
lens-mounting  over  the  rear  portion,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tissue  consisting  largely  of  nerve  fibers,  and  is  called  the  retina 
R.  A  bundle  of  nerves — vcr>'  like  a  large  cable  containing  hun- 
dreds of  telephone  wires — enters  the  eye-ball  at  the  rear,  and 
slightly  to  one  side  B.  These  nerves  spread  out  in  all  directions 
over  the  inner  surface,  which  is  also  well  supplied  with  blood 
vessels.  The  portion  of  the  retina  directly  back  of  the  lens,  upon 
which  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  is  received,  is  fitted  with 
the  special  devices  that  are  directly  acted  upon  by  light.  These 
are  of  two  kinds:  small  rods  which  project  from  the  surface, 
like  the  nap  on  velvet,  and  shorter  cone-shaped  projections, 
pointing  outward.  The  central  part  of  this  sensitive  surface 
is  covered  with  cone.s  only  and  the  outer  portion  with  rods  only, 
the  two  being  interspersed  in  the  median  portion.  These  rods 
and  cones  are  the  terminals  of  nerves.  In  the  very  center  of  this 
sensitive  surface  there  is  a  small  spot,  slightly  depressed,  and 
of  yellow  color,  called  the  fovea  F,  which  is  more  highly  sensitive 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  surface,  and  upon  which  the  eye 
automatically  throws  the  image  of  what  we  want  to  see  with 
particular  sharpness. 

This  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
sensitive  coating  of  the  plate  or  film  in  photography.  The  cones 
alone  give  the  sensations  we  call  colors ;  while  the  rods  alone 
produce  vision  in  very  dim  light,  but  give  only  sensations  of 
varying  shades  of  gray.  Who  would  have  looked  for  so  intricate 
an  explanation  of  the  old  saying  that  "in  the  night  all  cats  are 
gray" !  A  little  space  where  the  nerve-cable  enters  the  eye  is 
wholly  insensitive  to  light,  and  forms  the  blind  spot.  Just  what 
action  the  light  produces  upon  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina 
which  causes  them  to  send  nerve  currents  to  the  brain  is  not 
known — another  similarity  to  photography,  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  silver  salts  in  the  film  not  being  positively  known.  It 
had  been  observed  that,  left  in  darkness  or  dim  light,  the  rods 
become  purple  at  the  ends,  and  that  this  purple  rapidly  fades 
out  on  e.xposure  to  bright  light.  This  indicates  chemical  action, 
but  further  than  this  there  is  no  definite  knowledge. 

All  of  the  effects  of  light  which  make  up  the  sensation  of 
seeing  are  transmitted  through  the  nerve-cable,  or  optic  nerve, 
to  their  special  center — like  a  telephone  "central" — in  the  brain. 
The  brain,  like  the  eye,  is  a  double  apparatus,  consisting  of 
duplicate  right  and  left  portions.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that 
the  optic  nerves  cross,  the  nerve  from  the  right  eye  going  to  the 
left  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  optic  nerve  is 
incapacitated,  vision  of  course  is  prevented.  Wood  alcohol,  taken 
into  the  system  either  by  drinking  or  by  sufl'icient  inhalation,  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  permanently  paralyzing  the  optic  nerve, 
and  so  producing  blindness — which  renders  it  rather  objectional 
for  beverage  purposes. 

The  interior  cavity  of  the  eye  back  of  the  lens  is  filled  with 
a  transparent  substance  of  buttery  consistency  called  the  vitreous 
humor  V,  which  serves  to  keep  the  casings  distended  and  the 
form  full  and  true. 

The  skin  of  the  face  is  slit  and  folded  under  in  front  of  the 
eye-sockets,  forming  the  eyelids,  which  serve  as  the  shutter  for 
the  camera.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
eyelids  are  not  opaque,  like  the  shutter  in  the  photographic 
camera,  but  decidedly  translucent,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
closing  them  in  the  light  and  observing  the  ver>'  sensible  im- 
pression  of   light   still   produced   upon   the   mind. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS    FOR    GOOD    VISION 

Having  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  general  construction 
of  our  seeing  apparatus,  we  may  now  inquire  into  the  conditions 
necessary   for  obtaining  the  best   results   from   its   use.     To  this 


end  we  can  still  follow  the  analogy  of  the  photographic  camera 
and  process  to  advantage.  What  are  the  conditions  requisite  to 
a  good  photograph?  What  are  the  causes  of  defects  in  photos? 
Since  photography  is  now  so  generally  understood  it  will  be 
permissible  to  follow  this  lead  in  our  efforts  to  explain  the 
general  principles  of  lighting. 

To  get  a  good  picture  you  must  first  of  all  have  a  good  lens. 
By  no  possibility  can  the  finished  photo  be  any  better  than  the 
image  thrown  on  the  plate:  poor  plates,  or  poor  developer,  or 
wrong  exposure  may  make  it  worse.  The  character  of  the  image 
is  determined  solely  by  the  lens.  The  lens  of  the  eye  is  fre- 
quently defective — after  middle  life,  nearly  aways  so.  The  cornea 
often  becomes  distorted  in  shape,  taking  an  elliptical  instead  of  a 
true  spherical  form,  which  prevents  focussing  sharply  on  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  at  the  same  time.  This  is  called  astig- 
matism, and  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  glasses  having  a  cylindrical 
surface.  After  middle  age  the  lenses  generally  lose  their  elastic- 
ity to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  focussed  on  near  objects, 
thus  becoming  far-sighted.  This  is  corrected  by  using  glasses 
having  a  slight  magnifying  power,  i.  e.,  having  slightly  convex 
surfaces.  Sometimes  the  lens  has  too  great  a  curvature,  pro- 
ducing near-sightedness,  which  is  corrected  with  concave,  or 
reducing,  glasses.  Not  infrequently  the  two  eyes  have  different 
focal  lengths,  or  different-shaped  corneas,  and  must  be  matched 
optically  by  the  use  of  different  glasses  for  the  two  eyes.  All 
defects  due  to  deformation  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  of  glasses;  the  crystalline  lens  may  even  be 
removed,  and  its  action  performed  by  an  exterior  glass  lens,  as 
is  done  in  cases  of  cataract. 

PICTURE   ON   THE   RETINA   IS   WHAT   WE    ACTUALLY    SEE 

As  the  image  on  the  plate  determines  the  character  of  the 
photo,  so  the  image  on  the  retina  determines  the  character  of  the 
visual  impression.  In  fact,  the  retinal  image  is  the  only  thing 
that  we  actually  sec;  all  of  our  perception  of  things  by  means 
of  vision  is  the  result  of  experience.  We  know  that  the  objects 
we  see  are  in  their  places  because  we  have  learned  to  connect 
our  visual  impressions  with  other  sensations,  particularly  of 
muscular  movement  and  touch.  Anything  that  changes  the  image 
on  the  retina  from  its  usual  form  will  mislead  the  mind  as  to 
the  reality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mirage.  A  dog,  seeing  the 
image  of  itself  in  a  mirror,  believes  it  sees  another  dog;  a  man 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  mirror  would  make  the  same 
mistake.  We  can  also  see  things  with  the  eyes  shut — the  familiar 
"after  images." 

In  speaking  of  the  eye  as  a  camera  we  naturally  overestimate 
its  size.  In  this  respect  the  eye  should  be  compared  to  the  micro- 
scope camera.  The  whole  apparatus  is  only  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  actual  size  of  the  image  and  the  extent  of  the  field  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  diminutive  circle  in  the  center  shows  the 
part  of  the  image  falling  on  the  fovea,  which  is  seen  sharply. 
The  conscious  effort  which  we  make  to  look  sharply  at  an 
object  is  cx|)cnded  in  turning  the  eyes  so  as  to  bring  the  images 
of  the  object  on  the  foveas — called  fixation — and  in  bringing  the 
lenses  to  the  curvature  necessary  to  produce  a  sharp  or  focussed 
image. 

The  impression  we  have  of  seeing  about  us  within  a  wide 
field  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye-ball  is  naturally  in  constant 
motion,  of  which  we  are  as  little  conscious  as  of  winking,  and 
the  different  views  are  blended  in  the  mind  by  memory.  So 
habitual  is  this  motion  of  the  eye-ball  that  it  can  be  overcome 
only  by  a  severe  conscious  effort,  which  soon  becomes  irksome, 
and  then  painful,  like  holding  the  arm  outstretched.  Try  looking 
sharply  and  steadily  at  a  single  word  on  this  page,  and  you  will 
soon  appreciate  this  fact.  In  this  constant  roving  the  eye  in- 
stinctively tends  to  bring  the  most  prominent,  i.  e.,  the  brightest 
point,  into  focus  on  the  fovea — a  fact  which  will  receive  attention 
later  in  connection  with  glare.  Our  little  micrographic  camera 
is  thus  a  panoramic  camera— the  kind  that  swings  on  its  tripod 
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while  the  picture  is  being  taKen,  only  the  eye  turns  in  all  direc- 
tions instead  of  merely  swinging  around. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN   WE  SEE 

The  formation  of  the  picture  on  tlic  retina  is  a  simple  matter 
of  the  mechanics  of  light ;  but  the  process  of  seeing  this  picture, 
that  is,  of  realizing  it  in  consciousness,  is  intricate  beyond  com- 
prehension. Consider  that  there  are  two  pictures  taken  from 
slightly  ditTerent  positions  and  consequently  diiTerent  in  perspec- 
tive ;  that  the  pictures  are  bottom  side  up  and  reversed  right  and 
left;  that  they  are  of  microscopic  fineness;  that  they  have  all 
variations  of  color  as  well  as  of  hght  and  shade;  that  they  are 
constantly  changing  with  instantaneous  swiftness,  and  that  ob- 
jects in  them  are  frequently  in  motion:  all  of  this  complex,  the • 
visual  apparatus  in  the  brain  transforms  into  the  single,  congruous 
impression  of  objects  having  their  actual  relative  sizes,  shapes, 
motions  and  positions  in  space.  Furthermore,  this  transforma- 
tion does  not  take  place  where  the  picture  is  produced,  but  the 
image  is  first  converted  into  nerve  currents — whatever  they  may 
be — and  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  cables  of  nerve-fibers. 
If  we  follow  the  analogy  of  photography  to  the  whole  visual 
apparatus,  we  must  imagine  a  tiny  camera  an  inch  long,  with  the 
sensitive  plate  connected  by  a  telegraphic  cable  directly  to  a 
moving  picture  projector,  which  gives  a  life-size  picture  in  colors 
of  whatever  the  camera  "shoots."  Science  has  some  distance 
to  go  yet  before  it  can  equal  this  "stunt" ! 

But  to  return  to  the  retinal  image  as  the  determining  factor 
in  vision.  We  have  seen  that  mechanical  defects  in  the  lens  of 
the  eye  can  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  glasses;  but  there  is  one 
imperfection  in  the  lens  of  the  eye  which  is  inherent  and  impos- 
sible of  correction  by  artificial  means.  The  nature  of  this  defect 
is  easy  enough  to  understand.  If  you  look  at  an  object  through 
a  simple  magnifying  glass  you  will  notice  a  play  of  rainbow 
colors  about  the  sharp  edges  and  lines  of  the  object.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  a  simple  convex  lens  cannot  bring  the 
different  colors  to  a  focus  on  the  same  surface;  if  the  yellow  is 
in  focus,  the  red  focus  will  be  back  of  the  surface,  and  the  blue 
focus  in  front.  This  is  called  chromatic  abcrralion.  By  combin- 
ing lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass  it  is  possible  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  almost  entirely.  Such  a  compound  lens  is  said  to 
be  achromatic.  The  lens  of  the  eye  is  tiot  achromatic.  The  retinal 
image  is  therefore  subject  to  chromatic  aberration.  A  perfectly 
sharp  image  is  formed  only  when  objects  are  seen  by  light  of 
one  color,  or  monochromatic  light.  The  more  nearly  light  ap- 
proaches this  quality  the  sharper  the  retinal  image  of  objects 
seen  by  it. 

SHARPNESS  OF  VISION   DEPENDS  UPON   COLOR   OF  LIGHT 

Before  the  invention  of  the  mercury-vapor  lamp  the  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  eye  had  no  practical  application  to  the  use  of 
light  for  general  illumination.  All  other  light-sources,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  have  full,  continuous  spectra,  i.  e.,  contain 
all  the  colors,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  monochromatic  light 
from  them  is  to  absorb  all  the  colors  except  the  one  desired, 
which  was  far  too  wasteful  a  process  to  be  seriously  considered. 
In  fact,  the  great  object  sought  in  the  improvement  of  artificial 
light  was  to  get  it  as  nearly  white  as  possible,  i.  e.,  of  the  same 
color  as  full  daylight. 

When  the  mercury  vapor  lamp  was  first  offered  to  the  public 
the  distinct  color  of  its  light  was  generally  considered  a  fatal 
objection  to  its  use  for  any  purpose  except  photography,  in  which 
its  usefulness  was  at  once  recognized.  It  was  some  years  before 
the  fact  that  the  light,  on  account  of  its  nearly  monochromatic 
character,  produced  a  sharpness  of  vision  quite  unobtainable 
with  other  artificial  light,  or  even  with  sunlight.  The  very 
manifest  advantage  of  this  increase  in  visual  acuity  in  the  case 
of  industrial  lighting  gradually  overcame  the  objection  arising 
from  its  unfamiliar,  sometimes  startling,  color  effects,  and  finally 
placed  it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  light  to  work  by. 

The  retina  resembles  the  photographic  plate  in  being  sensitive 


to  different  degrees  for  the  different  colors,  but  differs  from 
the  plate  in  the  order  of  its  sensibility.  The  rays  which  produce 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  visual  organs  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum — the  yellow  and  yellow-green,  while  the  rays  that 
have  the  greatest  photographic  effect  are  in  the  extreme  blue 
end  and  the  invisible  rays  of  still  shorter  wave-length,  called 
the  ultra-violet,  or  actinic  rays.  The  relative  brightness  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  indicated  in  the  curves  that 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Mercury-vapor  light  is  peculiar  in  having  the 
largest  part  of  its  rays  in  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  The  different  lines  of  the  mercury-vapor  spectrum 
are  shown  by  the  heavy  lines  in  the  curve.  This  accounts  for  the 
high  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  mercury-vapor  lamp. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  the  above  curve  by  reference  to 
the  mechanics  of  wave  motion,  with  which  we  started.  It  was 
stated  that  the  mental  sensation  of  brightness  depends  upon  the 
energy  of  the  light-waves.  This  is  true  with  reference  to  any 
particular  wave-length  (color),  but  different  wave-lengths  do  not 
produce  the  same  effects  of  brightness  with  the  same  amounts  of 
energy.      ,Red    and    violet    waves    having    the    same   amounts    of 
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energy,  or  physical  intensity,  produce  a  very  feeble  visual  effect, 
or  brightness,  compared  to  yellow  and  green  waves  having  the 
same  energy.  The  relative  degree  of  brightness  of  the  different 
colors  for  equal  amounts  of  energy  are  what  the  curve  represents. 

APPEARANCE   OF   COLORS   DOES   NOT   FOLLOW   PHYSICAL 
VARIATION    IN   LIGHT 

The  psychological  sensations  of  color  do  not  closely  follow 
the  physical  variations  in  the  light-waves.  The  quality  of  color 
changes  with  its  brightness,  all  colors  fading  into  a  bluish  gray 
at  very  low  intensities.  If  you  look  at  a  sample  card  of  dif- 
ferent colored  fabrics  arranged  in  spectral  order — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet— under  a  fairly  high  illumination 
by  sun  light,  they  all  show  their  characteristic  color  values.  If, 
now,  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  be  gradually  reduced,  the 
colors  will  presently  begin  to  change  their  tone,  as  well  as  their 
brightness ;  the  lightest  part  of  the  color-band  will  move  from  the 
yellow  to  the  green,  while  the  red  and  orange  will  become  darker, 
and  the  blue  and  violet  lighter,  i.  e.,  fainter.  As  the  intensity 
decreases  further  the  colors  on  each  side  of  the  green  become 
less  distinct,  until  they  become  quite  invisible,  leaving  only  the 
green,  which  finally  gives  way  to  the  neutral  gray,  the  color 
of  all  things,  as  well  as  cats,  in  the  dark.  Tliis  change  of  color 
with  change  of  illumination  is  called  the  Purkinje  effect,  from 
the  name  (pronounced  Poor-keen'-ye)  of  the  Austrian  who  first 
observed  it. 

This  peculiar  psychological  phenomenon  enters  into  the  general 
problem  of  industrial  lighting  in  a  very  practical  way.  The  im- 
portant part  is  this:  green  light  suffices  to  produce  distinct  vision 
at  lower  intensities  than  light  of  any  other  color.  One  of  the 
greatest — probably  the  greatest — defects  in  artificial  lighting  as 
compared  to  daylight  is  the  darkness  of  the  shadows.  Even  in  a 
large  room  with  only  side  windows,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
see  in  the  darkest  shadows,  as  under  benches,  tables,  etc. ;  while 
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the  same  room,  abundantly  supplied  with  incandescent  lamps  and 
reflectors,  will  have  shadows  of  obscure  darkness  in  all  these 
places.  The  large  portion  of  green  rays  in  mercury-vapor  light 
results  in  the  practical  elimination  of  obscure  shadows,  so  that 
-a  room  illuminated  with  the  proper  general  intensity  by  mercur>'- 
vapor  lamps  is  as  free  from  objectionable  shadows  as  it  is  in 
full  daylight. 

The  writer  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  state- 
ment to  a  public  test.  A  meeting,  mostly  of  manufacturers, 
was  being  held  in  a  fairly  large  hall  in  which  there  was  a  well- 
arranged  installation  of  mercury-vapor  lamps.  A  number  of 
pieces  of  machinery  were  in  the  room  for  exhibition  purposes, 
besides  various  tables  and  other  objects.  Those  present  were  re- 
quested to  find  a  place  anywhere  in  the  room  in  which  8-point 
tj'pe  (the  size  of  print  on  this  page)  could  not  be  easily  read. 
No  such  place  could  be  found,  though  the  deepest  shadows 
directly  underneath  the  tables,  machines  and  other  objects  were 
diligently  tried.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  and  it  is 
just  what  the  psychologist  would  expect  as  a  result  of  the 
"Purkinje  effect."  It  is  the  comparatively  high  visual  power  of 
_grcen  light  at  low   intensities  that  "docs  the  trick." 

COLOR   NOT   ESSENTIAL  TO  VISION    FOR   PRACTICAL   PURPOSES 

Color  is  not  an  essential  element  of  vision ;  but  is  simply 
ornamental.  Many  people  are  partially,  and  a  few  wholly  color- 
blind ;  and  yet  they  hardly  appreciate  the  defect  in  their  vision, 
and  suffer  no  practical  inconvenience.  Evolutionists  tell  us  that 
-color  vision  is  a  rather  recent  acquirement,  and  that  our  pre- 
historic ancestors  had  no  sense  of  color  but  saw  only  differences 
in  light  and  shade.  In  industrial  lighting,  even  in  those  branches 
in  which  color  forms  a  part  of  the  art,  as  in  textiles,  the  color 
•of  the  light  is  of  surprisingly  little  practical  importance.  Aside 
from  the  purely  artistic  handling  of  color,  which  is  always  done 
by  daylight,  and  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  mechanical 
manipulation  of  the  colored  materials,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
1he  workman  to  concern  himself  with  color,  except  possibly  to 
distinguish  one  material  from  another  in  some  cases;  and  then 
the  apparent  colors  are  of  no  consequence,  but  only  their  dif- 
ferences. The  shifting  of  the  color  scale  by  a  colored  light,  such 
as  that  of  the  mercury-vapor  lamp,  is  therefore  of  very  little 
practical  account  in  the  industries.  There  are  not  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  exaggeration  of  difference  between  certain  shades 
■or  colors  is  of  very  material  assistance. 

WHAT  IS  GLARE? 

A  familiar  defect  in  a  photograph  is  that  known  as  halation, 
which  results  from  some  part  of  the  field  being  very  much 
brighter  than  the  rest  of  it,  as  a  window  in  an  interior.  Our 
eye-camera  is  subject  to  the  same  difficulty;  but  in  vision  we 
call  it  glare.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  darkness  of 
shadows  previously  mentioned,  glare  is  the  most  serious  defect 
in  artificial  lighting.  As  miglit  be  expected,  glare  has  been 
more  talked  of  and  written  about  than  any  other  problem  in  the 
whole  subject  of  illumination.  .Mso,  quite  naturally,  there  has 
been  much  darkening  of  counsel  with  words  without  knowledge, 
not  to  mention  some  pure  faking.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
demands  that  we  give  it  careful  consideration.  The  analogy  of 
the  photograph  will  still  be  helpful. 

Let  us  first  distinguish  between  glare  and  daszic :  glare  is  iht 
result  of  excessive  contrast  in  brightness  between  different  parts 
of  the  i-isual  field;  dazzling  is  the  effect  of  light  of  such  high 
intensity  falling  upon  the  retina  that  it  produces  an  immediate 
sensation  of  pain,  or  acute  discomfort.  .'\  dazzling  light  in  the 
field  of  view  will  always  produce  glare,  but  not  all  glare  is 
dazzling.  The  effect  of  the  excessive  contrast  on  the  visual 
picture  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  photograph ;  the  bright  spot 
becomes  a  patch  of  white  fog,  and  the  rest  a  shadowy  mass 
with  few  details  distinguishable.  Photographically,  the  bright 
spot  is  fogged  by  overexposure,  while  the  other  part  is  dark 
and   lacking  in   detail   from   underexposure.     The  action   in  the 


eye  is  very  similar.  So  far  as  the  result  is  concerned,  the 
"exposure"  in  photography  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the 
plate  and  the  size  of  the  stop,  as  well  as  upon  the  time.  In  the 
eye  the  time  cannot  be  varied,  but  the  other  two  factors  can. 
The  iris  can  contract  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light  to 
•about  one-fourth  that  entering  at  full  opening.  The  regulation 
of  the  sensitivity,  or  rapidity,  of  the  retina  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated process.  The  eye-camera  is  furnished  with  two  different 
sensitive  plates,  one  orthochromatic,  i.  e.,  sensitive  to  all  colors, 
but  comparatively  "slow,"  and  the  other  a  very  "rapid"  plate, 
but  incapable  of  giving  color  distinctions.  The  former  occupies 
the  center  of  the  retina,  and  the  latter  the  surrounding  surface, 
the  two  blending  into  each  other.  Referring  back  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  eye,  we  may  call  the  slow,  orthochromatic  plate  the 
"cone  plate,"  and  the  surrounding,  rapid  plate  the  "rod  plate." 
In  bright  light  the  rod  plate  becomes  insensitive,  and  ceases  to 
act,  leaving  the  production  of  vision  entirely  to  the  cone  plate. 
In  very  dim  light  the  cone  plate  loses  its  power  of  action,  and 
vision  is  produced  entirely  by  the  rod  plate.  The  substitution 
of  one  plate  for  the  other  with  the  change  from  bright  to  dim 
light  takes  place  slowly,  requiring  as  much  as  a  half-hour  in 
extreme  cases.  This  is  called  adaptation.  The  glare  produced 
in  going  suddenly  from  a  dark  to  a  very  light  room  is  due 
to  the  excessive  overexposure  on  the  rod  plate  before  it  can 
adapt  or  non-sensitize  itself.  The  effect  is  increased  by  the  eye 
receiving  the  maximum  light  through  the  full  opening  of  the  iris. 
The  adjustment  of  the  iris,  however,  takes  place  comparatively 
rapidly,  within  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  On  going  suddenly  from 
light  to  darkness  the  eye  sees  nothing  until  the  rod  plate  can 
resensitize  itself. 

EFFECTS  OF   GLARE 

Now,  what  happens  when  one  part  of  the  visual  field  is  very 
light  as  compared  with  the  rest?  The  retina  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  doing  two  things  at  once  that  are  of  contrary 
nature;  the  bright  spot  is  too  bright  for  the  rod  plate,  and  the 
rest  of  the  field,  by  comparison,  too  dim  for  the  cone  plate. 
.\s  a  result,  neither  is  done  well  and  strain  or  nervous  tension 
is  the  result — the  imperfect  vision  and  ocular  discomfort  that 
result  from  glare. 

There  is  another  condition  that  undoulitedly  serves  to  ag- 
gravate the  results  just  described.  We  have  previously  stated 
that  the  eye  naturally  seeks  out  the  most  prominent  point  in  the 
field,  and  focusscs  it  on  the  center  of  the  retina.  It  therefore 
requires  an  extra  effort  to  keep  any  other  point  in  the  field 
focussed  for  sharp  vision.  Again,  if  there  are  a  number  of 
bright  points  in  the  field,  as  in  the  case  of  a  room  lighted  with 
units  in  each  bay,  the  attempt  to  focus  them  all  at  once  leads 
to  conflicting  efforts,  which  must  result  in  muscular  strain  and 
nervous   discomfort. 

.•\lthough  the  conditions  producing  the  effects  that  are  col- 
lectively ascribed  to  glare  are  by  no  means  fully  understood,  the 
following   seem   to  be   fairly  established  facts : 

Glare  is  due  to  excessive  contrast  in  different  parts  of  the 
visual  field.  .According  to  the  best  information  experimentally 
obtained,  the  bright  spot  must  be  1,700  times  the  cube  root  of 
the  brightness  of  the  general  field  in  order  to  be  glaring.  The 
mathematical  fornnila  is  less  important  than  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  contrast  rather  than  the  actual  brightness  of  the  offending 
spot  that  produces  glare.  As  proof  of  this  the  familiar  fact  may 
be  cited  that  a  bare  electric  lamp  is  exceedingly  glaring  in  an 
otherwise  dark  room,  hut  in  open  daylight  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able. 

Glare  increases  with  the  qxtantily  of  light  entering  the  eye,  as 
well  as  with  its  brightness. 

Glare  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  bright  spot,  and  disappears 
entirely  if  the  spot  becomes  a  visual  point.  Distant  street  lamps 
furnish  an  example  of  this  fact. 

Glare  is  said  to  cease  when  the  bright  spot  is  more  than  26 
degrees   from  the  axis  of  vision. 
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Glare  may  be  caused  by  direct  reflection  from  shiny  surfaces, 
as   well   as  by   direct    rays   from   light-sources. 

SCATTERED   LIGHT   IN   THE  EYE 

Let  us  once  more  return  to  our  photographic  analogy.  If  the 
camera  bellows  leaks  light  a  foggy  negative  is  the  result.  Scat- 
tered light  in  the  eye  interferes  with  clear  vision  also.  This' 
trouble  is  often  confused  with  glare.  The  shutter  of  the  eye- 
camera,  the  eyelid,  is  very  dilTerent  from  the  photo  camera  shutter, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  in  being  highly  translucent,  and 
thereby  admitting  a  considerable  volume  of  diffused  light  when 
closed.  It  is  as  if  the  camera  shutter  were  made  of  ground 
glass.  Light-sources  anywhere  in  front  of  the  eye  therefore 
produce  some  extraneous  light  within,  regardless  of  the  direction 
in  which  eye  is  looking. 

The  final  object  of  industrial  lighting  is  to  facilitate  labor. 
The  individual  capacity  for  performing  any  given  labor  depends 
upon  .skill,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  coordinate 
muscular  movement  with  the  mental  processes  of  perception  and 
judgment;  to  a  certain  degree  upon  muscular  strength;  upon  what 
the  p.sychologist  calls  the  "attitude,"  and  upon  the  state  of 
fatigue,  muscular  and  mental.  The  most  efficient  lighting  is 
therefore  the  kind  that  afTords  the  quickest  and  clearest  per- 
ception, and  produces  the  least  muscular  and  mental  fatigue. 
The  subject  of  fatigue  as  related  to  illumination  is  mostly  un- 
explored territory  as  yet.  There  has  been  much  loose  tak  about 
"eye  strain,"  as  there  has  about  "glare"— the  two  bugbears  of 
"illuminating  engineering."  Eye  strain  is  muscular  strain,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  retinal  fatigue.  There  are  two  important 
sets  of  muscles  connected  with  the  eyes,  one  that  does  the  focus- 
sing, and  the  other  that  keeps  the  two  eyes  so  aimed  that  the  stereo- 
scopic effect,  i.  e.,  binocular  vision,  is  produced.  When  these  are 
overworked,  more  or  less  serious  results  follow,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  slight  discomfort  to  nervous  indigestion,  and  insanity. 
Optical  defects  uncorrected  by  glasses  are  the  most  common 
and  serious  in  results;  but  defects  in  illumination  may  produce 
marked  discomfort.  Optical  defects  in  the  eye,  uncorrected  by 
glasses,  are  the  most  common  cause  of  this  complaint.  The  grow- 
ing practice  of  industrial  establishments  of  maintaining  a  regular 
optical  department,  and  examining  and  prescribing  for  the  eyes  of 
all  employes,  is  not  a  piece  of  philanthropy,  but  a  most  profitable 
business  investment  like  a  good  lighting  installation.  That  light- 
ing conditions  which  interfere  with  the  normal  action  of  the 
visual  organs  induce  a  degree  of  general  fatigue  that  plainly 
reduces  the  output  of  labor,  there  is  ample  proof ;  the  exact 
scientific  relation  of  cause  and  effect  needs  much  further  experi- 
mental  research   to   reduce   it  to   definite  laws. 

SUlVtMARY 

The  organs  of  vision  consist  of  the  eye  (eye-ball),  the  optic 
nerve,  connecting  the  eye  with  the  brain,  and  certain  portions 
of  the  brain  in  which  the  effects  of  light  are  translated  into 
sensations  of  vision.  The  mutual  actions  of  these  organs  belong 
to  the   science   of  psychophysics. 

The  eye  is  an  optical  instrument  similar  to  a  photographic 
camera,  consisting  of  lens,  stop,  shutter,  dark-box,  and  sensitive 
film.     The   lens    forms   an   image   on   the   sensitive  film    (retina). 

The  image  on  the  retina  is  "developed"  into  the  sensation  we 
call  "seeing"  by  a  mental  process  in  the  brain. 

The  retinal  image  is  the  thing  we  actually  see ;  and  vision  can 
be  no  clearer   than  this   image. 

The  lens  of  the  eye  is  incapable  of  focussing  different  colors 
sharply  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.,  is  not  an  achromatic  lens.  It 
can  therefore  produce  a  perfectly  sharp  image  only  by  light  of 
one  color  (monochromatic  light).  The  nearer  light  comes  to 
this  quality  the  sharper  the  image. 

Mercury-vapor  light  is  the  only  light  in  commercial  use  that 
is  approximately  monochromatic,  and  hence  gives  greater  acuity, 
or  sharpness,  of  vision  than  ordinary  light. 


The  retina,  or  sensitive  film  of  the  eye,  has  two  kinds  of 
sensitive  surface,  one  that  sees  colors  and  gives  sharp  vision, 
the  other  that  does  not  give  colors  but  is  used  for  seeing  in  dim 
light.  It  requires  a  period  of  time  up  to  a  half-hour  for  the  eye 
to  adjust  itself  for  differences  of  light  from  very  bright  to 
very  dim. 

The  eye  can  see  by  green  light  of  miuii  lower  intensity  than 
with   any  other  or  all  colors. 

Glare  is  the  effect  of  discomfort  and  blurred  vision  resulting 
from  excessive  contrast  in  brightness  between  different  parts 
of  the  field.  It  increases  with  the  quantity  of  light  entering  the 
eye  and  diminishes  with  the  size  of  the  bright  spot.  It  is  greatest 
when  the  bright  spot  is  looked  at  directly  and  is  said  to  cease 
when  the  spot  is  at  an  angle  of  more  than  26  degrees  from 
the   axis   of   vision. 

Scattered  light  within  the  eye  interferes  with  clear  vision 
and  may  result  from  bright  light-sources  anywhere  in  the  field. 

Eye  strain  is  the  result  of  overtaxing  the  muscles  of  accommo- 
dation (focussing)  and  the  muscles  of  fixation  (those  which  hold 
the  eye  in  position  to  see  the  desired  object). 

In  the  next  issue  we  shall  take  up  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  practical  cases  of  lighting  in  rubber  factories. 


RUBBER  TRADE   INQUIRIES 


nrriE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  aiistvered:  never- 
■•  theless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  sho'mng  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  f'ossibiliiy  that  additional  in~ 
formation  may  be  furnished  by  those  zvho  read  them.  The  Editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  hare  those  interested  communicate  Zi-ith  him. 

(847)  A  reader  asks  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  the 
following:  Rubber  plugs  for  pencil  tip  erasers;  metal  sleeves  to 
hold  plugs ;  machine  for  clamping  on  metal  sleeves. 

(848)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  rubber  substitute  known  as  "Rubberaid." 

(849)  .^n  inquiry  has  been  received  for  "rubber  glass."  a  wire 
mesh  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  rubber,  used  extensively 
by  mining  companies. 

(850)  A  concern  with  salesmen  calling  on  the  drug  and  hard- 
ware stores,  having  15,000  dealers  handling  its  nationally  adver- 
tised product,  desires  to  secure  the  selling  rights  or  manufacturing 
and  selling  rights  on  an  additional  meritorious  specialty  that  can 
be  merchandised  to  the  drug  and  hardware  trade,  preferably  on  a 
royalty  basis. 

TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES    FROM    CONSULAR    REPORTS 

.Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Jp'ashington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  folloiving 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
he  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

District   Offices.  Cooperative  Offices. 

New   York;    734   Customhouse.  ("leveland:    Chamber    of   Commerce. 

Uoston:    1801    Customhouse.  Cincinnati;    Chamber   of   Commerce; 

Chicago:    504   Federal    BuildinR.  < General    FreiRht    Apent.    Snuthcrn 

St.   Louis:   402  Third  National  Bank  Railway.   96    Ingalls    CniKlini;. 

Building.  Daytt-n.    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber    of 

New    Orleans:    1020    Tlibernia    Bank  Commerce. 

liuildinp.  Los  .^nKeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San    Francisco:    307   Customhouse.  Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Seattle:  848  Henry  Building.  Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

(34,367)  A  commercial  agent  in  Egypt  is  planning  to  open 
show  rooms  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  tractors,  trucks,  tires, 
etc.,  and  desires  to  secure  the  representation  of  firms  with  a  view 
to  advertising  and  selling  American  goods. 

(34,409)  A  commercial  agency  in  Ceylon  desires  to  .secure  the 
representation  of  manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  insulated  wire. 

(34,433)  A  mercantile  company  in  the  Straits  Settlements  de- 
sires to  secure  an  agency  for  the  purchase  of  rubber. 
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Substitutes  for  Rubber  Tires 


The  following  shows  German  interest  in  almost  any  possible  substitu 
the  \rar,  the  belief  persists  that  solids  or  semi-solids  made  of  an  infini 
Diplom.  En^neer  Jahr,  Berlin-LJchterfelde,  and   appeared  in  "fCunststoffe." 

THE  bristle  tires  which  have  come  to  notice  recently  were  in 
the  market  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  mostly  in  the 
form  of  cushion  tires.  Fig.  1  represents  a  tire  patented  in 
1896  in  England,  the  bristles  of  which  are  set  in  a  base  of  wood, 
caoutchouc  or  other  material  b,  which  is  mounted  on  the  concave 
wheel  rim  /  to  increase  the  elasticity.  According  to  an  American 
patent  the  bristle  tufts  o  are  closed  in  rubber  k  and  are  united 
by  vulcanization.  Fig.  2.  A  German  patent  provides  a  cover  of 
steel  rods  upon  a  suitable  base  which  is  embedded  in  an  elastic 
ring  to  ease  the  pressure.  Fig.  3  shows  a  more  modern  way  of 
securing  the  bristle  tufts  a.  These  are  wound  around  a  bolt  q, 
which  is  fastened  in  the  rim.  Other  known  examples  of  the  same 
principle  arc  those  where  the  bristle  tufts  are  wound  around 
rings  running  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  tire,  Fig.  4;  and  an- 
other one  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  strong  tufts  of  wire 
are  connected  in  groups  by  wire  fastenings  screwed  down  below 
the  rim  and  the  lowest  layers  of  the  wire  bristles  are  con- 
nected by  short  wire  fastenings  d  in  Fig.  6.  An  example  of  a 
cushion  tire  is  given  in  Fig.  7.  The  casing  is  filled  with  a  coil 
of  bristles  a,  which  are  fastened  to  a  spiral  wire  center.  To  give 
more  resiliency  to  the  bristles  the  vacuum  between  the  bristles 
is  filled  with  a  light  elastic  material,  preferably  the  pith  of 
plants.  The  filling  of  this  material  is  effected  while  the  bristle 
coil  is  covered  with  a  light  cover  of  linen  to  prevent  the  filling 
falling  out. 

FIBER  TIRES 

The  principal  material  for  these  tires,  which  arc  mostly  made 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  is  fiber  of  all  kinds  in  the 
unspun  state.  Plant,  mineral  or  animal  fiber  can  be  used.  Pre- 
eminently coconut  fibers,  jute,  kapok,  ramie  and  manila  hemp 
are  in  use.  Lacking  these,  straw,  turf  and  other  materials  can 
be  employed.  The  fiber  is  either  wound  around  the  rim  or 
placed  in  layers  upon  it.  Or  they  are  put  perpendicularly  upon 
it,  which  is  the  newer  method.  The  elasticity  of  the  tires  is 
increased  by  alternating  the  fibers  with  strips  of  canvas  or  linen. 
It  has  also  been  found  useful  to  separate  the  individual  layers 
with  metal  strips  or  rings',  which,  incidentally,  will  aid  in  fasten- 
ing the  tire  to  the  rim.  The  fiber  may  be  arranged  also  in  up- 
right tufts  or  rows  and  set  in  a  bed  of  caoutchouc.  Or  the 
whole  may  be  connected  by  enclosing  it  in  a  bed  of  tar,  asphalt 
or  resin  until  it  forms  a  complete  tire,  which  is  supported  by 
rings.  To  make  the  tires  still  stronger  they  have  been  subjected 
later  to  strong  pressure  and  sewed  together  with  string.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  English  method  the  fiber  bristles  are  treated  with 
a  rubber  solution  and  placed  upright  side  by  side.  The  fiber 
then  is  cut  to  measure  and  vulcanized.  This  tire  is  made  stronger 
by  interlacing  it  with  strips  of  material  made  out  of  coconut 
fiber  or  any  other  similar  material.  The  space  between  the  fiber 
and  the  strips  of  material,  which  are  also  placed  upright,  is  filled 
with  tar,  balata,  gutta  percha,  resin  or  any  similar  material  and 
the  whole  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  A  U-shaped  rim 
is  generally  used  for  this  kind  of  tires. 

VARIOUS   EXAMPLES   OF  FIBER   TIRES 

Fig.  8  demonstrates  a  fiber  tire  of  American  make.  The  tufts 
of  manila  hemp  f  are  placed  upright  upon  the  rim,  and  impreg- 
nated with  tar,  asphalt  or  resin  and  subjected  to  high  pressure 
that  produces  a  compact  tire  body  which  can  still  be  sewed  to- 
gether if  necessary.  This  tire  is  fixed  upon  the  wheel  by  annular 
rings  which  grip  over  the  sides  of  the  rim.  Fig.  9  shows  a  tire 
with  metal  protection,  the  fiber  layers  f  of  which  are  made  of 
braided   hemp   and   pressed   between   strong  bands   of  metal,   m. 


te    for    the    rubber    pneumatic    tire.       Forced    to    do    without    rubber    during 
te  variety  of   compounds  mAy  still  be  successfully  used.     The  article   is  by 


The  metal  protection  may  be  part  of  the  rim.  In  this  case  the 
fibrous  material  is  inserted  between  the  metal  strips  as  shown 
in  Fig.   10. 

CORD  TIRES 

The  material  used  for  this  kind  of  tires  as  a  rule  is  hemp, 
as  it  gives  the  most  strength  and  resistance.  A  substitute  is  raffia. 
There  is,  however,  little  known  about  the  practical  use  of  this 
tire.  The  hemp  or  any  other  material  is  spun  into  yarn,  which 
in  turn  is  made  into  a  strong  cord.  For  the  manufacture  of  the 
tire  several  cords  are  required  which  are  placed  upon  the  rim, 
side  by  side  or  cabled  around  each  other.  In  some  cases  the 
coid  is  wound  around  a  hollow  tube.  Five  or  six  cords  also 
may  be  used  as  a  filling  for  an  ordinary  tire  cover.  Protection 
has  to  be  given  the  cords  against  stretching  and  deterioration. 
The  resistance  of  these  tires  can  be  increased  by  impregnation 
nr  by  any  other  similar  protection. 

EXAMPLES   OF  CONSTRUCTION 

A  comparatively  simple  cord  tire  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The 
cord  s  is  fastened  on  the  rim  f  and  carried  around  it.  The  other 
end  of  the  cord  is  stretched  by  a  chain  or  spring  pulling  device 
which  insures  ihe  cord  being  tight.  Xo  less  simple  is  the  con- 
struction shown  in  Fig.  13.  A  wooden  tire  foundation  h  is 
placed  in  the  U-rim  f.  The  ropes  .s  are  then  placed  upon  the 
wooden  tire,  the  surface  of  which  is  provided  with  a  profile  for 
that  purpose.  The  ropes  s  are  packed  tightly  beside  each  other 
and  connected  by  hooks  and  hoops  b  or  by  means  of  screws  and 
plates  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  outside  ropes.  To  produce 
greater  elasticity,  the  center  of  the  wooden  tire  It  can  be  fitted 
with  a  flat  caoutchouc  tire.  To  keep  the  tire  surface  concentric 
to  the  hub  springs  b  are  inserted  between  the  ropes  and  the  rim 
which  can  be  adjusted  if  required,  as  shown   in  Fig.   12. 

Fig.  14  shows  a  cord  tire  v.ith  an  inner  metal  tube  r  around 
which  a  hemp  cord  .?  is  wound  which  is  covered  by  another  cord. 
Anti-slipping  bolts  are  fitted  upon  the  second  cord,  which  also 
may  be  made  of  wire.  The  connection  between  the  ends  of  the 
rope  is  usually  made  by  easily  closing  connecting  links.  Fig.  IS 
shows  a  similar  arrangement  where  three  stronger  cords  are 
connected  with  three  thinner  ones.  The  cable  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  enclosed  in  a  rubber  tube  6  and  finally  inserted  in  a 
cover  of  leather  /  and  another  of  rubber  h.  Finally  a  tire  may 
be  mentioned  where  the  rim  is  covered  with  short  pieces  of  wire 
cable  placed  crosswise  upon  the  rim.  Fig.  16.  To  prevent  the 
unwinding  of  the  short  pieces  of  cable  the  cable  ends  are  welded 
together  with  the  cable  center  p.  Fig  17. 

FELT  TIRES 

F~elt  is  a  material  produced  from  animal  hair.  Not  all  hair, 
however,  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  felt.  The  finer  the 
hair  the  better  and  more  elastic  is  the  felt.  As  a  rule  only  pure 
wool  felt  is  used  for  tire  making.  The  strips  of  felt  are  rein- 
forced and  impregnated.  Care  is  taken  that  the  inner  layers  of 
felt  are  looser  than  the  outer  layer  so  as  to  retain  a  greater 
degree  of  elasticity.  Felt  tires  appear  in  different  types.  These 
are:  Tires  made  directly  from  the  raw  material  during  the 
felting  process;  tires  made  from  felt  rings  and  felt  strips;  tires 
made  from  felt  disks  entirely  or  in  connection  with  leather, 
rubber,  canvas,  or  other  filling  materials. 

To  the  first-named  group  belongs  an  older  felt  tire,  Fig.  18, 
where  a  thin  rubber  tube  g  is  covered  with  a  felt  ribbon  in  suc- 
ceeding layers.  This  is  done  entirely  by  hand.  When  one  layer 
is  applied  the  tire  is  cut  to  length  and  the  whole  is  subjected 
to  a  new   felting  process.     The  two  ends  of  the  tire  are  finally 
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connected  by  means  of  a  shellac  or  rubber  solution.  Such  a  tire 
is  fastened  upon  the  rim  by  the  use  of  some  adhesive  material. 
The  inner  rubber  tube  prevents  the  flattening  of  the  felt  layers. 
Another  methi)d,  also  of  earlier  date,  provides  for  a  felt  band 
of  approximately  ten  inches  in  width.  This  band  is  wound 
around  a  rim  by  means  of  a  revolving  table.  When  the  tire  has 
reached  the  desired  thickness  the  band  is  cut  and  the  whole  is 
sewed  together  with  woolen  thread  so  that  the  different  layers 
cannot  get  out  of  position.  The  tire  then  is  subjected  to  a 
felting  process,  after  which  it  is  icturned  to  another  rim,  where 
it  is  beaten  circular  by  a  hamn.ering  process.  Still  hot,  it  is 
put  upon  a  third  rim.  where  it  is  allowed  to  dry  and  cool.  The 
outer  layers  of  the  tire  are  impregnated  to  harden  the  tire  sur- 
face while  the  inner  layers  remain  soft  so  as  to  give  the  re- 
quired elasticity. 

A  new  method  of  making  the  felt  tire,  shown  in  Fig.  19,  is 
the  follow  ing :  A  cylinder  of  felt  of  the  diameter  required  for 
covering  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  first  made.  From  this  cylinder, 
rings  of  the  desired  thickness  are  cut.  These  are  fashioned 
upon  a  turning  lathe  and  impregnated  with  a  waterproof  solu- 
tion. In  another  construction  by  the  same  method  the  ring  ob- 
tained in  the  above  manner  is  pressed  into  tire  form,  when  it  is 
impregnated  with  a  waterproofing  solution  and  covered  with  a 
surface  of  oil  or  paraffine.  In  every  case  only  the  outer  thick- 
nesses of  the  tire  are  impregnated. 

Figs.  20  and  21  show  a  felt  tire  in  which  the  individual  felt 
sections  f  are  placed  side  by  side  and  fastened  upon  w-ires  r. 
This  is  an  American  invention.  Fig.  22  is  of  similar  character. 
The  felt  sections  are  made  of  spirally  cut  strips  of  felt  which 
are  impregnated  with  a  rubber  solution.  After  drying  they  are 
placed  side  by  side  and  compressed  by  a  strong  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. The  tire  section  obtained  in  this  manner  is  vulcanized  and 
covered  with  a  hardening  material.  Each  section  is  placed  upon 
a  U-rim  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  bolt  b'.  If  the  tire  is  to  be 
used  upon  a  flat  rim,  the  whole  I'-rim  will  have  to  be  fastened 
upon  the  felloe  which  is  covered  for  this  purpose  with  a  wooden 
rim  h.  To  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  U-rim  a  bolt  is  inserted 
through  the  felloe  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  23  shows  a  dual  tire  which  is  made  by  laying  strips  of 
felt  upon  each  other  f,  f  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  leather 
cover  /,  /'.  The  felt  tires  are  placed  upon  an  iron  rim  e,  c'  which 
is  placed  upon  the  rim  base  and  fastened  by  bolts  b.  The  tire 
surface  is  protected  by  layers  of  leather  and  supported  by  iron 
or  steel  hands.  The  material  is  wool  felt.  Another  felt-ribbon 
tire,  Fig.  24,  is  produced  by  placing  a  number  of  layers  of  felt 
upon  the  wheel  surface.  The  felt  strips  f  in  this  case  are  some- 
what wider  than  the  width  of  the  rim  and  pressure  is  applied 
from  the  side  by  means  of  two  side  rings  r  and  a  screw-bolt  b 
until  the  width  of  the  tire  has  been  reduced  to  the  w'idth  of  the 
rim.  An  outer  iron  or  steel  tire  is  fastened  upon  this  base,  the 
felt  giving  elasticity  to  the  structure.  The  same  idea  is  executed 
with  the  aid  of  two  felt  tires  between  which  a  steel  band  is 
introduced  to  separate  the  felt  strip  tires. 

An  American  patent  provides  for  a  piece  of  felt  which  is  cut 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square.  Fig.  25.  This  is  pressed  into 
a  circular  profile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26,  which  gives  stronger  pres- 
sure to  the  outer  points  a,  b,  c,  d  and  leaves  the  center  k  com- 
paratively soft  and  elastic.  This  tire  is  enclosed  in  a  cover  of 
rubber,  leather,  canvas  or  any  other  suitable  material  and  fastened 
together  on  the  inner  ring.  Fig.  27  also  shows  an  inner  center 
of  elastic  felt  which  is  enclosed  in  a  rubber  casing.  This  casing 
is  vulcanized  to  the  filling  material.  The  ends  of  the  tire  are  con- 
nected as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  rim  of  this  tire  is  of  U-shape, 
which  is  bent  inward  when  the  tire  is  fi,\cd  upon  the  rim. 
■  Fig.  29  shows  a  dual  tire  also  mounted  upon  a  U-rim.  The  body 
of  this  tire  consists  of  blocks  of  felt  f,  f  which  are  placed  close 
together.     To  secure  the  blocks  upon  the  rim  two  iron  rings  are 


pressed  sidewise  into  the  felt  over  the  rim  as  shown  in  r.  A  rather 
interesting  example  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  30.  This  is  a  com- 
position tire  of  rubber,  cotton  and  felt.  A  rubber  tube  k'  is  in- 
serted into  another  rubber  tube  k.  The  inner  tube  is  filled  with  a 
center  of  cotton  />.  while  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  tube 
is  filled  with  spirally  wound  layers  of  felt  a.  The  cotton  filling  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  stretching  of  the  tire  so  that  it  will  stay 
upon  the  rim  without  any  special  preparation.  T-shaped  screw- 
bolts  can  be  used  to  fasten  the  tire.  These  are  inserted  through  the 
rim.  .A  new  American  tire  uses  thin  layers  of  felt  for  the  body  of 
the  tire.  These  layers  are  bound  together  by  similar  layers  made 
50  per  cent  of  rubber  and  25  per  cent  of  gelatine.  The  individual 
layers  are  vulcanized. 

HAIR  TIRES 

These  are  mostly  tires  of  the  cushion  or  bolster  type  or  com- 
binations of  both.  Fig.  31  is  a  tire  of  the  most  simple  kind.  The 
hair  is  tightly  fastened  into  a  deeply  curved  rim.  The  center  of  the 
tire,  shown  in  Fig.  32,  consists  of  closely  wound  hair  which  is 
covered  by  a  rubber  cover  and  fastened  upon  a  base  which  is  also 
made  of  caoutchouc.     The  tire  is  inserted  into  a  U-shaped  rim. 

There  are  several  variations  of  this  tire.  Thus,  the  center  of  the 
hair  covering  may  be  a  rubber  tube.  Or  the  hair  body  may  be 
enclosed  in  a  rubber  tube. 

Fig.  33  represents  a  cushion  tire  where  the  outer  casing  is  made 
of  rubber  which  is  strengthened  on  the  sides  />.  The  center  is  filled 
with  carefully  pressed  hair.  In  use  this  tire  will  flatten  out  and  its 
heavier  sides  then  will  prevent  friction  from  the  rim.  More  elastic 
is  a  tire  which  contains,  besides  the  rubber  cover,  a  center  made  of 
rubber.  Fig.  34.  This  tire  contains,  besides  the  rubber  filling  k  and 
the  hair  cushion  It,  an  air  space  /.  The  various  sections  are  sepa- 
rated by  canvas  walls  and  a  cover  of  caoutchouc  or  leather  is  iiro- 
vided.  The  strong  rubber  block  in  this  tire  retains  the  tire  in  its 
proper  position  and  also  supports  it  if  the  air  chamber  should  be 
demolished.  The  same  principle  is  applied  in  another  tire  which 
contains  Iwo  compartments,  one  to  be  filled  with  air  while  the 
other  contains  a  hair  cushion.  The  bases  of  these  tires  may  be 
supplied  by  a  metal  insert  w-hich  takes  the  place  of  the  air  cushion. 

Combination  fillings  of  hair  and  cork  have  been  tried  in  this 
respect  and  feather  fillings  also  have  been  used  with  varying 
success. 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD  TIRES 

The  paper  and  cardboard  tires  follow  in  general  principle  the 
felt  strip  and  section  type  of  tire. 

Layers  of  waterproof  paper  are  placed  side  by  side  and  pressed 
together  by  the  walls  of  the  rim.  The  whole  is  fastened  by  bolts. 
Fig,  35  shows  such  a  tire  where  the  body  consists  of  paper  layers  p, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  binding  material.  To  prevent  the 
slipping  of  this  tire  the  rim  is  provided  with  corrugations  which 
grip  into  similar  ones  in  the  tire  base.  The  running  surface  of 
this  tire  is  made  of  rubber  or  leather,  k. 

A  French  patent,  Fig.  36,  provides  for  paper  blocks  which  are 
connected  by  tension  rings.  The  whole  is  placed  upon  a  spiral 
spring  s  and  a  solid  bolt  is  inserted  from  the  sides.  A  section 
tire  is  made  of  very  thin  layers  of  paper  which  are  put  upon  the 
rim  and  are  connected  by  pressure  or  other  means.  The  same 
may  be  effected  by  making  blocks  out  of  the  individual  pieces 
of  paper.  The  blocks  are  provided  with  wavelike  incisions  which 
grip  into  each  other. 

.\  paper  band  tire  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  37.  A  band  of  paper  a 
is  loosely  wound  around  the  rim.  The  running  surface  b  is  fast- 
ened tightly  around  the  paper,  which  presses  it  loosely  together 
and  brings  about  the  desired  elasticity.  A  soft  binding  material 
is  inserted  between  the  various  layers  of  paper.  Tar,  pitch  or 
resin  are  especially  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  softness  of 
the  binding  material,  together  with  the  loose  adhesion  of  the 
paper  layers,  gives  a  great  elasticity  to  this  tire,  which  compares 
well   with  that  of  an  all-rubber  tire. 
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ASPHALT  TIRES 

Asphalt,  bitumen,  cellulose,  wood  pulp  and  other  materials  are 
used.  An  American  method,  which  is  also  patented  in  Germany, 
provides  for  the  filling  of  a  heavy  U-shaped  rim  with  asphalt. 
While  inserting  the  material  in  the  rim,  sand,  corundum,  iron 
filings  and  other  hardening  fillings  are  added  to  the  mixture  to 
make  the  tire  harder  in  its  outer  parts,  Fig.  38.  An  English 
patent  provides  for  a  filling  of  30  per  cent  sawdust,  25  per  cent 
oxide  of  magnesia,  10  per  cent  corn  flour,  and  35  per  cent 
chloride  of  magnesia.  This  mixture  B,  in  Fig.  39,  is  filled  in 
the  rim  and  covered  with  an  iron  tire  A  which  is  perforated  at 
intervals.  Fig.  40  is  a  reinforced  concrete  tire,  the  frame  of 
which  is  made  of  four  wire  rings  d  covered  by  a  wire  mesh  n. 
This  tire  is  fastened  to  the  rim  by  bolts  s.  A  British  tire  is  made 
of  pieces  of  a  wooden  material  s.  These  pieces  are  fixed  into  a 
U-rim  f  by  means  of  three  bolts  b.  The  surface  of  the  tire  is 
made  more  elastic  by  a  profile  of  various  designs,  Figs.  41  and  42. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned  a  tire  where  the  inner  composition 
material  is  covered  by  a  ring  made  of  cord  woimd  tightly  around 
the  inner  tire.  The  cord  may  be  protected  by  a  running  surface 
of  metal. 


DEMOUNTABLE  RIMS  OF  NEW  DESIGN 


HPhree  new  types  of  wheel  rims  have  been  developed  which 
*  are  of  interest  both  to  users  and  manufacturers  of  tires, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  demountable  and  adaptable  to  wire  and  disk 
wheels. 

The  base  of  the  wire  wheel  rim  A,  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, is  made  of  hot  rolled  mill  section,  low  carbon,  deep  draw- 
ing stock,  in  which  there  is  said  to  be  very  little  cracking  or  dis- 
tortion in  cupping  or  punching.  This  type  of  rim  lends  added 
strength  to  the  wheel,  due  to  obtaining  a  greater  angle  of  front 
and  rear  spokes ;  and  this  also  makes  it  possible  to  secure  wood 
wheel  treads  on  most  cars.  The  lock  ring  is  of  high  carbon,  hot 
rolled  mill  section,  heat  treated.  It  is  claimed  that  once  this  ring 
is  placed  on  the  rim,  there  is  no  possibility  of  throwing  it  off, 
also  the  assembling  and  removing  can  be  accomplished  with  ease. 

All  front  and  center  spokes  are  laced  in  the  outside  channel, 
thereby  permitting  the  use  of  shallow  clipping  and  shorter  spokes. 
The  outside  channel  reinforces  the  entire  outside  circumferential 
surface  of  the  wheel.  The  low  channel  shoulder  is  9/32  of  an  inch 
less  in  diameter  than  the  tire  base,  allowing  the  tire  to  be  slipped 
over  it,  and  doing  away  with  all  forcing  or  jamming.  The  ring 
shoulder  locks  with  a  fifteen-degree  grip  of  the  channel  shoulder, 
making  it  impossible  to  uidock  the  ring  when  the  tire  is  inflated. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tire  forces  the  latter  against  the 
lock   ring   itself   with   an   additional   locking  strength   of  seventy 


pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  eliminates  the  danger  of  the  ring 
being  blown  or  knocked  off.  A  slot  J-^-inch  long  is  cut  into  the 
ring,  and  when  the  tire  is  not  inflated  the  ring  is  removed  by  in- 
serting a  screw  driver  into  this  slot  and  giving  a  slight  upward 
pressure. 

B  is  the  demountable  rim,  the  steel  flange  of  which  covers  and 
supports  the  outer  edge  of  the  felloe,  protecting  it  from  impact 
with  the  curb,  etc.  A  combination  of  a  T  and  a  Y  bar  of  great 
strength  is  formed  where  the  flange  joins  the  rim.  The  rim  is 
held  firmly  in  place  by  bolts  inserted  through  six  holes  equidistant 


\\'iRE    Wheel   Rim    Dem(  untable    Rim     Disk  Wheel  Rim 
The  Johnson  Demou.vtabi.e  Rims 

on  the  flange.  The  flange  covers  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  rim  on  wrong,  and  when 
put  on,  the  weight  of  the  tire  and  the  rim  causes  it  to  fall  into  its 
proper  position,  the  flange  fitting  tight  against  the  felloe. 

C  is  the  disk  wheel  rim,  the  steel  flange  of  which  begins  in  a 
curve  and  ends  in  a  straight  line.  The  disk  can  be  welded,  riveted 
or  bolted  to  the  flange,  depending  upon  the  type  of  the  disk.  The 
flange  supports  and  reinforces  the  disk  around  its  entire  circum- 
ference. The  inverted  Y-section  of  the  rim  and  channel  prevent 
a  dishing  of  the  disk  or  wheel  from  strains  or  stresses  transmitted 
from  the  road. — Johnson  Rim  .  &  Parts  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


STRAIGHT-SIDE   TIRES    ON   STRAIGHT-SIDE    RIMS 

The  use  of  the  regular  straight-side  casing  on  a  clincher  rim 
will  quickly  result  in  a  ruined  tire  and  a  blow-out.  Injuries  of 
this  kind  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  bead  filler  strip  in 
the  clinch  of  the  rim.  The  prevention,  however,  is  almost  as  bad 
as  the  injury,  for  the  resultant  effect  on  the  tire  is  increa.sed  side 
sway,  as  the  support  of  the  tire  is  concentrated  at  nearly  one 
point  on  the  base  of  the  rim.  The  correct  procedure  is  to  re- 
place clincher  rims  with  straight-side  rims,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  motoring  at  a  cost  incommensurate  with  the 
safety  and  comfort  attained. — Miller  News  Service. 
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Repairing  Giant  Pneumatic  Tires 


By  Roy 

IN  WRITINX  an  article  on  the  repair  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  it  is  to  be  of  interest  to  tire  repair  men 

experienced  at  least  on  passenger  tires,  and  who  desire  infor- 
mation on  a  new  branch  of  the  repair  business  about  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  very  little  has  been  written.  Therefore,  these 
paragraphs  will  deal  almost  wholly  with  methods  and  equipment 
for  repairing  truck  tires,  wherein  passenger  tire  repair  methods 
and  equipment  will  not  apply,  and  details  which  are  common  and 
understood  by  average  repair  men  will  be  omitted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  repairing  of  truck  tires  is  a  more  im- 
portant operation  and  requires  the  exercising  of  much  more  care 
than  that  of  passenger  tires  because  of  the  originally  high  cost 
of  the  truck  casing,  and  because  the  failure  of  the  repair  will 
usually  result  in  the  loss  of  the  tire.  All  the  common  injuries 
and  many  of  those  resulting  from  improper  care  and  abuse  may 
now  be  successfully  repaired,  since  equipment  has  lately  been 
manufactured  to  handle  these  tires. 

The  outfit  needed  in  a  repair  shop,  in  addition  to  the  equipment 
used  for  passenger  tires,  would  consist  of  the  following  molds  and 
equipment : 

1 — 6-inch  combination  retread  and  section  mold. 

1 — 7  and  8-inch  adjustable  combination  retread  and  sec- 
tion mold. 

1 — 9  and  10-inch  adjustable  combination  retread  and 
section  mold.  It  depends  upon  the  locality  whether 
or  not  these  molds  are  necessary. 

1— generator  of  sufficient  capacity  for  above  molds ;  un- 
less there  is  a  sufficient  steam  capacity  in  the  generator 
already  installed  for  passenger  tire  repairing. 

1— set  combination  steam  and  air  bags.  Steam  hose  and 
connection  to  supply  steam  for  the  above  bags. 

1 — pair  giant  bead  spreaders. 

1 — flexible  shaft  buffing  outfit. 

1 — 36  by  6  truck  tube  plate. 
The    above    equipment    eliminates    the    necessity    of    having    5 
molds  to  take  care  of  the  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10-inch  truck  tires  since 


R.  Raid' 


INSPECTING  THE  CASING 


Seven  to  Eicht-In-ch  Combination  .Retread  and  Section  Mold 


the  two  larger  molds  in  the  outfit  are  adjustable  to  four  sizes  of 
tires,  and  they  are  also  manufactured  as  combination  retread  and 
section  molds,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  having  separate  molds 
for  these  two  different  classes  of  work. 

>  Western  Rubber  Mold   Co..  Chicago,   111. 


The  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  the  successful 
repair  of  giant  pneumatic  tires  is  the  careful  examination  of  the 
casing  and  for  this  purpose  the  giant  bead  spreaders  should  be 
used  so  that  a  clear  view  of  the  inside  surface  may  be  had.    Extra 


Seven  to  Eight-Inch   .^djust.^ble  Combinwtiox   Mold 

care  should  be  used  in  the  examination  of  the  exterior  for  tread 
and  side-wall  cuts  which  if  neglected  will  usually  result  in  a  sepa- 
ration. If  separation  of  cords  is  found  to  be  local  only,  the  repair 
is  justifiable,  but  if  found  to  be  general,  a  local  repair  would 
result  only  in  the  failure  of  the  repair.  Watch  carefully  on  the 
inside  for  wavy  appearances  at  the  flexing  point  of  the  tire,  which 
indicate  underinflation  or  overloading  and  cause  separations.  A 
large  probing  awl  should  be  used  in  making  the  examinations. 
The  side-wall  and  beads  should  also  be  carefully  examined  for 
rim  cuts,  side-wall  cuts  and  worn  out  or  torn  bead  covers. 

The  same  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  the  job  for  rebuilding 
as  that  given  any  pneumatic  tire,  regarding  the  cleaning  of  the 
surface  and  buffing  the  old  cords  and  rubber  so  that  it  gets  a 
correct  annealment  with  the  new  material. 

REPAIRING   SURFACE    CUTS    IN    TRUCK    TIRES 

Where  no  fabric  is  involved,  surface  cuts  are  repaired  in  the 
same  manner  as  passenger  sizes  except  that  the  table  of  cures, 
given  in  this  article,  should  be  followed  closely. 

In  tread  cuts,  where  not  more  than  half  the  plies  of  cord  fabric 
are  involved,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  lay-back  of  the  tread. 
Clean  and  buff  and  apply  stock  in  and  around  the  injury  and 
repair  the  same  as  passenger  sizes,  but  clean  out  the  inside  of  the 
tire  and  reinforce  with  several  plies  of  cord  fabric,  or  a  cord  patch 
of  the  right  proportion,  according  to  the  number  of  plies  of  cord 
cirt  through. 

Where  an  injury  Involves  all  the  plies  of  fabric  and  is  less 
than  an  inch  in  length,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  only  one  group 
of  plies  inside  the  tire,  stepping  them  out  diagonally,  building 
ihem  in  as  removed  and  then  reinforcing  on  top  of  this  with 
extra  plies  as  described.  Be  sure  to  buff  the  tire  well,  inside  and 
out,  before  applying  cement.  A  flexible  shaft  buffing  outfit  is  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  can  be  carried  to  the  tire  and  can  also  be 
operated  inside  the  casing. 
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REPAIRING    BLOW-OUTS    IN    TRUCK    TIRES 

Repairing  a  blow-out  in  a  truck  tire  is  accomplished  in  practi- 
cally the  same  manner  as  for  small  type  cords  of  passenger  sizes ; 
that  is.  cut  the  plies  of  cords  square  across  from  bead  to  bead 
according  to  location  of  injury  and  simply  make  a  lay-back  nearly 
the  full  length  of  the  mold.  Step  down  the  necessary  number  of 
plies  outside  and  replace  in  the  same  manner,  reinforcing  the  inside 
with  a  cord  shoe  of  as  many  plies  as  necessary,  Repairing  each 
injury  must  necessarily  be  a  case  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
repair  man. 

Number  of  Plies  of  Cords  in  Truck  Tires 

6  and  7-inch   tires   usually   have    10   plies  of  cord   fabric 

8-inch  lires    usually    have    12    plies    of    cord    fabric 

9-incIi  tires    usually    have    14    plies   of    cord    fabric 

10-inch  tires    usually    have    16    plies    of    cord    fabric 

Table   of   Cures    Showing  Length   of   Time   and   Amount   of 

Steam    Pressure    Where   Combination    Steam    and 

Air   Bag   Is    Used 

Tread  Cuts 

Air  Bag  Cure 
/C 

I  \ 

Hours  Minutes 

Where   injury  is    ^-inch  deep 1  ... 

Where    injury    is    J^-inch    deep 1  .^5 

Where   injury   is    ^-inch   deep 2  10 

Sections 

.Air  Bag  Cure  Steam  Bag  Cure 

< ^- V  , * ^ 

Hours      Minutes  Hours  Minutes 

On   6-inch   tire  cure 1            '...  1  30 

On  7-inch   lire  cure 1             ...  1  40 

On  8-inch  tire  cure 1             ...  1  SO 

Sections   Where   Cord    Patch   or   New    Cord   Fabric   is   Used   Inside  the 

Tire 

Air  Bag  Cure  Steam  Bag  Cure 

, * ^  , * > 

Hours      Minutes  Hours      Minutes 

On   6-inch   tire  cure 50  I                10 

On   7-inch   tire  cure 1               ...  1                10 

On  S-inch  tire  cure 1              ...  1               10 

(Note :  Cure  with  air  in  bag  first,  then  tap  bag  and  turn  in  steam. 

BUILDING  UP   RETREADS  ON  GIANT  PNEUMATIC  TRUCK   TIRES 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  chart  of  specific  widths  to  cut 
stock  for  the  building  up  of  treads  on  the  giant  pneumatic  truck 
tires  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tires  are  of  so  many  different 
percentages  of  over-size  as  to  make  each  job  a  case  of  judgment, 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  the  operator  who  is  retreading  these 
large  tires  will  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  other  sizes, 
so  that  specific  sizes  and  directions  are  not  necessary. 

The  most  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  building  the  tread 
on  a  giant  pneumatic  tire  is  that  the  treads  are  semi-flat  in  design, 


Six-Inch   Combination   Non-Skid  Retread  and  Section  Mold 

thus  making  a  shoulder  on  each  edge  of  the  tread  and,  therefore, 
necessitating  the  application  of  more  rubber  on  each  side  of  the 
tread. 

After  the  -tire   is   cemented,   apply  cushion   gum    from   3/32  to 
5^-inch  thick  in  the  center  and  tapering  off  on  the  side  wall  to 


1/32-inch.  Next,  apply  a  breaker  strip  of  about  5  inches  on  the 
6-inch  tire,  534  inches  on  the  7-inch  tire  and  bY^  inches  on  the 
8-inch  tire.  A  wide  breaker  is  necessary  to  avoid  tread  separation 
on  the  edge  of  the  tread. 

In  building  up  the  tread  itself  the  best  and  easiest  method  of 
getting  the  proper  contour  with  sheet  stock  is  to  start  out  with 
narrow  strips  on  each  edge  of  the  breaker,  cutting  each  additional 
strip  somewhat  wider  than  the  preceding  one  until  a  semi-flat 
contour  is  obtained  on  the  tread  of  the  tire.  Then  by  cutting 
strips  which  lap  from  one  side  of  the  tire  to  the  other,  and  each 
ply  a  little  wider  than  the  preceding  one,  the  proper  shape  tread 
will  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  in  learning  the  amount  of  stock  to  apply,  to 
set  the  tire  in  the  mold  after  it  is  cut  down,  noting  carefully  the 
points  which  need  the  thickest  application  of  rubber.  It  is  also 
a  good  idea  to  make  a  teinplate  of  metal  or  cardboard  the  shape 


Six-Inch   Section   Mold — Semi-Flat  Type 

of  a  cross-section  of  the  mold  to  place  over  the  tire  to  determine 
the  shape  of  the  tread  to  be  applied.  On  the  6-inch  tire  the 
shoulder  should  be  approximately  3/16-inch  thicker  than  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tread ;  on  the  7-inch  tire,  K-inch  and  on  the  8-inch 
tire,  S/16-inch  thicker. 

A  very  excellent  retread  may  be  produced  by  having  a  special 
stock  for  building  these  shoulders  on  the  tire,  that  is,  a  cross  in 
compound  between  cushion  gum  and  tread  stock,  or  cushion  gum 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  no  other  resilient  compound  can 
be  obtained.  This  shoulder  acts  as  a  "shock  absorber"  for  the 
hard  knocks  to  which  a  tire  is  subjected  and  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  tread  separating  at  the  edges  on  flexing  point  of 
the  tire.  Tire  manufacturers  are  now  making  camel  backs  for 
truck  tires,  which  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  difficulties  of  building 
from  sheet  stock. 

SOME    "DO'S"    AND    "DON'TS"    TO    OBSERVE 

It  isn't  necessary  to  put  the  tire  in  the  sectional  mold,  provided 
a  shoe  is  being  cured  to  the  inside  of  the  casing  and  only  a  small 
spot  on  the  outside,  as  this  can  be  very  easily  done  by  putting 
the  combination  steam  and  air  bag  inside  the  tire,  applying  the 
bead  molds  and  cross-wrapping  the  tire  and  bead  molds  with 
muslin,  skipping  the  place  where  the  raw  stock  on  the  exterior 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  curing  surface.  The  tire  may 
then  be  placed  on  the  tube  plate,  so  that  the  plate  covers  the 
raw  spot,  the  steam  connection  made  to  the  steam  bag  and  cured 
in  this  manner.  The  weight  of  the  tire  itself  will  furnish  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  cure  the  tread  spot. 

Inside  sections  may  be  cured  in  the  sectional  mold  with  the 
steam  bag  without  heat  in  the  mold,  provided  there  is  no  break 
or  cut  to  be  repaired  on  the  outside  of  the  casing. 

An  electric  light  attached  to  a  long  cord  and  covered  with  a 
wire  guard  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  to  use  in  inspecting  the 
interior  of  casings,  as  it  will  show  up  every  defect  of  the  casing. 
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In  repairing  a  blow-out  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  a  lay- 
back  of  the  tread  and  make  the  step-offs  on  the  outside  as  far  as 
can  l>e  cured  in  a  ;-4-circIc  mold  to  insure  the  repair.     In  curing 


Showing  Mechanical  Construction  of  the  Adjustable  Mold 

a  casing  in  which  the  non-skid  design  has  not  worn  to  any  great 
extent,  fill  up  these  designs  with  a  soapstone  mash,  place  the 
tire  in  the  mold  with  steam  on,  set  the  bead  plates,  put  a  slight 
pressure  on  the  bag,  and  after  the  moisture  in  the  soapstone 
mash  has  been  allowed  to  evaporate  put  the  necessary  air  in 
the  bag  to  make  the  cure.  This  will  prevent  squeezing  the  mash 
out  at   the   ends  of   the   molds   and   mashing   down   the   design. 

Don't  forget  that  it  is  necessary  in  curing  built-in  sections  to 
cure  from  both  sides ;  that  is,  use  steam  in  the  bag  for  a  part 
of  the  cure  as  specified  in  the  chart.  It  is  impossible  to  cure  a 
shoe  on  the  inside  of  a  tire  with  heat  from  the  molds  only,  and 
much  time  is  saved  by  using  a  combination  steam  and  air  bag 
and  curing  the  shoe  at  the  same  time  the  section  is  being  vul- 
canized in  the  mold. 

Either  use  new  cord  patches,  or  make  them  out  of  successive 
plies  of  cords.  Take  care  to  see  that  the  reinforcing  cords  run 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  they  replace.  Different  manu- 
facturers build  the  tires  in  different  w-ays,  some  building  them 
in  groups ;  that  is,  having  several   plies  of  cords  run  in  one  di- 


Giant  Read  Spreader 

rection  and  then  have  the  same  number  running  in  the  other 
direction,  while  other  manufacturers  cross  each  successive  ply. 
In  removing  one  group  only  from  the  outside  of  a  casing,  built 


by  the  former  method,  take  care  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the 
plies  reinforcing  the  inside  run  in  this  same  direction. 

Do  not  neglect  the  small  nail  holes  or  tread  cuts  in  a  tire 
which  comes  in  for  a  repair.  "Large  blow  outs  grow  from  little 
tread  cuts,"  therefore,  look  carefully  for  smaller  defects. 

Use  a  rat-tail  rasp  in  cleaning  out  the  tread  cuts  or  puncture 
so  that  the  cement  will  adhere.  Use  plenty  of  cushion  gum  next 
to  the  cement.  Cushion  gum  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  holding 
the  repair,  and  the  size  of  the  casing  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  several  plies  used  where  only  one  would  be  used 
in  a  passenger  tire. 

It  is  often  easier  in  curing  a  tread  cut  or  sectional  repair, 
where  only  a  small  part  of  the  design  must  be  reproduced,  to 
put  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  rubber  and  pack  the  cure  with  soap- 
stone,  afterwards  carving  out  the  design  with  a  knife  and  buffing 
it  rather  than  making  expensive  impression  pads  from  rubber  and 
fabric. 

Inside  fabric  breaks  may  usually  be  repaired  by  cord  patches 
il  they  extend  through  several  plies.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  build  an  inside  section  into  the  tire.  Use  the  awl  in  finding 
out  the  fabric  depth  before  determining  what  kind  of  repair  to 
give  it. 

Place  the  coated  side  of  the  fabric  down  in  rebuilding  sections. 
In  rebuilding  a  section  where  the  cords  run  in  groups,  it  is  well 
to  use  a  ply  of  1/32-inch  cushion  gum  between  each  group  to 
prevent  friction  where  the  cords  cross.  Use  plenty  of  soapstone 
liefore  placing  the  bag  inside  the  tire,  to  prevent  it  from  sticking 
to  the  tire. 

Allow  the  stem  opposite  to  the  one  which  the  steam  hose  is 
connected   to   remain   slightly  open  during  any  cure  w^here  steam 


Flexible   Shaft-Buffing   Outfit 

is  used  in  the  bag,  closing  it  tight  when  air  is  used.  In  making 
a  lay-back  of  a  tread,  cut  across  the  lowest  or  thinnest  part  of 
the  tread  design,  even  if  this  makes  the  cut  run  in  an  irregular 

dircctiiin,  as  it  will  make  a  neater  and  more  substantial  joint. 


Italy's  exports  of  rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  their  manu- 
factures  for  the  period  January-June,  1920,  were  valued  at  89,077,- 
950  lire  (provisional  returns),  as  against  21,885,550  lire  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1919.  Normally  the  lira  is  worth  $0,193; 
present  exchange  value  is  $0,034.  Par  value  is  used  in  these 
computations.  Similar  imports  into  Italy  during  the  January- 
June  period  of  1920  were  81,322,960  lire,  as  against  92,944,700  lire 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 


Rubber  scrap  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Bristol, 
England,  consular  district  in  1919  were  valued  at  $3,464,  as  against 
$9,733  in  1918.  From  the  port  of  Hull,  1,049,007  pounds  of  crude 
rubber,  valued  $342,716,  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1919.  as  against  119,594  pounds,  valued  $49,690,  in  1918. 
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Vulcanized  Rubber  Energy' 

By  William  B.  Wiegand- 

IT    IS    PROPOSED   to   discuss    very    briefly    and    nonmathematically  turn   to   substantially   its   original   length,    it    will   differ    from   its 

some    of    the   many    interesting   energy    relationships    of    vul-  uriginal    state   only    by   the   total    amount    of    frictional   heat    de- 

canizcd  rubber.  veloped.     By  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  we  can  at  once 

say  that  this  frictional  heat  is  exactly  represented  by  the  differ- 

ENERGY  STORAGE  CAPACITY  ^^^^   between    the   mechanical   energy   input    and   output   of  our 

In  Table  1   is  shown  what  is  known  as  the  "proof  resilience"  system.     This    phenomenon    is,   of   course,   known   as   hysteresis, 

of  the  chief  structural  materials.     This  is  defined  as  the  number  and   is  exhibited  by   all   structural   materials.     The   fact  that  in 

of  foot-pounds  of  energy  stored   in  each  pound  of  the  material  (he  case  of  rubber  the  energy  storage  capacity  is  several  hundred 

when  it  is  stretched  to  its  elastic  limit.     You  will  observe  that  times  greater  than   in   the   case,   for   example,   of  steel,   explains 

tempered   spring   steel   has   less   than   one   one-hundredth   the   re-  \vhy    hysteresis    phenomena    become    relatively    of    such    cardinal 

silience   of   vulcanized    rubber,   and   that   even   hickory   wood,    its  importance  to  rubber  technologists. 
nearest  rival,  also  shows  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  resilience 

of  rubber                                                     "  REVERSIBLE   HEAT   AND    THE   JOULE   EFFECT 

T-i. •                .        r                •     J-      ii           J               r   •        •     1  Suppose  we  extend  a  rubber  sample  and  allow  the  reversible 

Phis   property   of   course   is   directly   made    use   of   m  airplane  ,           ,                         ,           ,.                   t-^.       ^        ...       >  ^.  ...  ^ 

,.      1..            »u»                        i.f               ..-i.-           1  heal   thus   generated   to   disappear.      In   other   words,   we    stretch 

shock   absorbers,   etc.,   but   our   present   reference  to   it   is  made  ...           ,,        ,,,             ,         ,     ,.          . 

•.u          ■        4.     J-          •        c    1      f  *u       1.        4         r  ^i.-      .       1  't  isothermally.     We  are  then  dealing  with  a  system  substantially 

with  a  view  to  discussion,  first,  of  the  character  of  this  stored  .,.,    .    -^      _,              .                ^       .        ,  ■:             u  oi     l  =  j 

J   •»     .  -     f     _  »■       ■  »     .u          1                   !  J.        1  ■  J  "1  equilibrium.      Ihe  two  factors  governing  this  equi  ibrium  are, 

energy  and  its  transformation  into  thermal  enersy  of  two  kinds;  .          ,      ,      ,                                                      , 

J              J    .1      „    IT     *■            J    ■      c    4       „     1    1 1     •  hrst,  the  load  on  the  rubber,  and,  second,  the  thermal  condition, 

and,    second,   the  modihcation    and   in    fact    remarkable    increases  .                    .,,,..                                   ^^"^  "^.i. 

1             11^1          1    11        J    ■   1  Any   change  in  the  equilibrium   requires  a  change  in  these  two 

m  energy  storage  capacity  made  possible  through  the  admixture  ,                ^              ,           ,            ...          ,    ,          , 

r       ■,  u,                    J-       ■        J-     »  factors.    Conversely,  a  change  in  either  of  these  factors  will  shift 

of  suitable  compounding  ingredients.  ,  ji'  ,    ,       r      ,  ,  '■^  ^y 

the  equilibrium.     Now  one  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  any 

Table  I — Proof  Resilienxe  equilibrium  is  that  when  any   factor  is  changed  the  equilibrium 

,,       .  ,                                                           „  ^'a '-'',*•  will  be  shifted  in  such  a  wav  as  to  offset  the  change  in  the  factor. 

Material                                                                        Per  Cu.  In.  .j.  ^,       ,       j    .     .                '        ,                  ,          .,, 

Gray  cast  irrn 0.37.1  I  hus,  if  the  load  IS  increased,  the  sample  will  stretch  and  become 

Ralrsted'  .!'".';; '.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.WWW'.W.'.         iIa  stlffer  so  as  to  resist  the  increased  load.     Similarly,  if  the  tempera- 
Tempered  spring  steel 95.3  ture  of  the  sample  is  increased,  the  rubber  will  contract,  since  in 

structural    nickel    steel 14.7  .    .        ,           .             ,                .  .       ,  .                 ,        ,.          ,                  ...       , 

Rolled  aluminium    ; 7.56  SO  doing  heat  IS  used  up  and  in  this  way  the  disturbance  minimized. 

ffickorr«o'o°d""  .■.'.■.■'.'.■.".■.■.■.:::::::::.■'::;::       ut's^  '^^'^  contraction  on  heating  was  predicted  by  Lord  Kelvin,  after 

Rubber   14,600.00  Joule  had  discovered,  or  rather  rediscovered,  the  development  of 

heat  during  extension.     Metals  and  most  other   rigid  bodies  be- 

THERMAL  EFFECTS  ,                .                               .   .   ,,      j/v          .  r     i  ■            t             j       r 

have,  or  course,  in  a  totally  different  fashion.    Instead  of  generat- 

What    happens    to    the    mechanical    work    done    on    a    rubber  i„g    ^eat    on   extension    they   consume    heat   and   become    cooler, 

sample   when   it   is   stretched   to   any   given   point?     Is   it   in   the  ,,.ith  the  result  that  the  application  of  heat  to  a  stretched  metal 

form    of   potential    energy   of    strain,    as    in    the   case   of   a    steel  ,,,ire  causes   it  to  expand   instead   of  contract,   as  in  the  case  of 

spring?     No.     Has  it  all  been  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  form  of  rubber 

heat,  as  when  a  lump  of  putty  is  flattened  out?     No.     Or  lastly,  t~i       t     ,        a-         ,         l              l-         , 

,                .     .      ,           ,,                        ,    ,         ,             ,  Ihe    Joule    effect    has    been    subjected    to    many    mismterpreta- 

as  when  a  perfect  gas  is  isothermally  compressed,  has  the  work  ^-                ,      ,                   ,               ,.  -t   .■        .                ,                     . 

,               ^,               ,     ,                   J    •  .                  •     ,                          c  tions,   such,    for   example,   as   attributing   it   to   a   huge   negative 

done   on   the   sample   been  turned   into   an   equivalent   amount   ot  ,              .               ai  ■     ,      r                ■            ,  •  ,     •      •                      ■ 

,                        ..,,,.                ,     ,     •                  ,•      -,     TT               •  temperature   cocthcient    of    expansion,    which    is    incorrect,    since 

heat,  convertible  back  into  work  during  retraction?     Here  again  i ,        i.       •      ^     .       ,                 •,■             ai  ■           ^,. 

.      -,  rubber  has   in  fact  a  large   positive  coefficient.     Others   have  at- 

the  answer  is.  No.  .        »  j   .           ,  ■     .,        ,                     l 

tempted   to  explain  the  phenomenon  bv  assuming  an   increase   in 

The    fact    is    that    rubber    has    all    three    properties    combined.  Young's   modulus.     Bouasse,    the    French    investigator,    who    has 

When  you  stretch  a  rubber  band,   some  of  the  energy  is  stored  ^^^^  ju^h  masterly  work  on  the  elastic  properties  of  rubber,  dis- 

as  potential  energy  of  strain,  exactly  as  when  you  stretch  a  steel  proved  this  hypothesis,  however,  and  showed  in  fact  that  Young's 

spring.      Another    fraction    of    the    energy    input    is    turned    into  modulus   decreased  with   increased   temperature. 

what  may  be   called   reversible   heat.     You  can   easily   feel   this  t-u          v       i            .    j                           •           ,          ,            , 
,                        ,.               ,,         1        ,        ,          ...                   ,.  Ihe   writer   has  not  done  any  experimental  work   on   the   re- 
heat on  stretching  a  rubber  thread  and  touching  it  to  your  lips.  •,  i     i      ^      i  •  ,                     ,      t     ,       n-    .    ,         ,                  , 
_,           ,,,                     •                        ,.                 ,,L  versible   heat   which   governs   the   Joule   effect,   but   there   can   be 
The  rest  of  the  energy  input   or  work  done  on  the  rubber  ap-  i     u^        .     •..    .    i    •     ,  •          ,             t-,         r                  ,       , 

,      ,            ,./.,•,,  no  doubt  as  to  its  technical  importance.     Thus,  for  example,  the 

pears  m  the  form  of  frictional  heat.  •  ^         i     ^  .       r           ,-,  ,•               ,              ,,         ,_       ,               ,.  . 

internal  state  of  a  solid  tire  tread  as  well  as  breaker  conditions 

RETRACTION  in  large  pneumatics  is  clearly  bound  up  with  the  reversible  thermal 

We   will   suppose  that   the  extension   was  made   rapidly    (i.   e.,  ^^^'=^  ^'  ^^"  '"'^  ^''h  the  frictional  thermal  effect.     Every  time 

adiabatically)    and   consider   what   happens    on    retraction,    which  '^e  tire  tread   impacts   upon   the   road   surface  each  part   of  the 

we   will   assume   to  take   place   rapidlv   and   immediately.     First,  ''"''''"  '*°'^'^  traverses  a   stress-strain  cycle.     Even  if  we  admit 

the  potential  energy  of  strain  will  nearly  all  be  returned  in  the  ''^^^  "^^  reversible  heat  generated  during  extension  is  reabsorbed 

form  of  useful  work,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  steel  spring.  ''"■"'""  C'^'ifnction.  we  have  to  consider  the  gradual  building  up 

Second,  the  reversible  heat  which  on  extension  acted  to  increase  °^  "iternal   temperatures  due  to  accumulation  of  frictional   heat, 

the  temperature   of  the   sample  will  be   reabsorbed,   transformed  '^^"  "'"'^'''*<^  '"  temperature,  acting  through  the  Joule  effect,  will 

into  useful  work,  and  therefore  cause  no  energy  loss.     Finally,  '«''«"   "'^   extensibility  of  the  heated   rubber  as  compared  with 

the   frictional  heat  developed  during  extension   will  be  increased  adjacent   regions  at   lower   temperatures,   thus  setting  up   strains 

bv  a  further  amount  on  retraction,  at  the  expense  of  the  poten-  ^'^'^'^   doubtless   play  a  role  in  breaker  separation,  the  bane  of 

tial  energy  of  the  stretched  sample.  large-size  pneumatics.     It   is  therefore  highly   desirable  to  work 

_,,            ,         ,          , ,       ■        ,                   out    rubber    compounds    which    will    develop   not   only   minimum 

Ihus,  when  the  rubber  has  been  stretched  and  allowed  to  re-  ,  .  ,.       ,  v     ,.    i.   .     ,          ■   •                      -l,     ,      ^      A       .-,  .• 
frictional   heat,  but   also  minimum   reversible   heat.     Quantitative 

'Presented   before  the  Rubber  Division  at  the  meeting  of  the   American  measurements   of   the   Joule   effect   with   different   compounds   and 

Chemical  Society,  Chicago.  Illinois.  .September  6-10,   1920.  j'cr„_     t                         u                               •     i        i      .i  •               i'^. 

'Ames   Holden   McCready,    Limited,    Montreal,    Canada.  different   cures   would    serve   as   an    index   to   this   quantity. 
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MECHANICAL  PICTURE  OF  RUBBER 

The  diayram  in  I-"ig.  1,  which  was  first  suggested  by  a  former 
colleague,  Doctor  F.  M.  G.  Johnson,  of  McGill  University,  helps 
clarify  one's  mental  picture  of  the  thcrmodynamical  phenomena 
associated    with    rubber    strains.     Rubber    may   be    viewed    as    a 

combination  of  a  cylinder  of  gas, 
a  steel  spring,  and  a  friction  mem- 
ber. Following  this  picture,  ex- 
tension of  the  rubber  is  accom- 
panied in  the  first  instance  by  com- 
pression of  the  gas,  thus  generat- 
ing the  reversible  heat,  Qr.  In 
the  second  place,  the  steel  spring 
is  compressed,  thus  generating  the 
increase  in  potential  energj'  of 
strain,  E.  Lastly,  the  friction  ele- 
ment operates  through  the  exten- 
sion, generating  nonreversible  heat, 
Qf.  When  the  rubber  retracts, 
the  gas  expands,  the  spring  re- 
tracts, and  the  friction  element 
contributes  another  increment  to 
the  nonreversible  heat. 
Mechanical  Picture  Suppose  the  sample  is  extended 
OF   Rubber  and  we  apply  heat  to  the  system. 

The  gas  in  the  chamber  will  ex- 
pand so  as  to  use  up  heat,  raising  the  weight  W,  thus  shorten- 
ing the  rubber  and  so  constituting  the  Joule  effect. 

FRICTIONAL  HEAT   OR   HYSTERESIS 

Although  the  reversible  heat  has  doubtless  a  decided  technical 
significance,  by  far  the  most  important  energy  transformation  is 
that  of  useful  work  into  heat  through  hysteresis,  and  a  short 
account  will  here  be  given  of  some  experiments  carried  out  under 
the  author's  direction  by  H.  F.  Schippel. 

Briefly,  the  method  consisted  in  generating  hysteresis  loops 
by  graphically  recording  stress-strain  curves  of  extension  and 
retraction  up  to  varying  elongations.  By  means  of  the  planim- 
eter  the  area  of  the  hysteresis  loop  was  determined  and  the 
readings  calculated  to  foot-pounds  of  energy  referred  to  one 
cubic  inch  of  rubber.  In  order  to  obviate  the  inertia  of  dead 
weight  tensile  machines,  and  for  other  reasons  of  convenience, 
a  special  machine  was  devised,  the  principal  features  of  which 
were  the  alinement  of  a  helical  steel  spring  with  the  sample  and 
the  use  of  extremely  light  and  nicely  fitting  parts.  The  rubber 
sample  was  merely  a  standard  te.st  piece  about  0.1-inch  in  thick- 
ness, 0.25-inch  w-ide,  and  2  inches  between  shoulders.  The  ends 
of  the  test  piece  were  secured  in  special  light  weight  clamps  de- 
signed practically  entirely  to  obviate  creeping.  The  spring  ex- 
tension measured  the  stress,  and  the  separation  of  the  clamps, 
the  strains. 

Through  the  use  of  this  special  machine  it  was  possible  to 
generate  stress-strain  cycles  under  both  rapid,  or  adiabatic,  and 
slow,  or  isothermal,  conditions. 

IsoTHERMAi.  Cycles  Adopted.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the 
size  and  character  of  the  hysteresis  cycles  will  depend  on  whether 
they  are  generated  adiabatically  or  isothermally.  Under  the 
former  conditions,  the  reversible  and  frictional  heat  developed 
on  extension  are  only  slightly  dissipated,  and  so  act  to  increase 
the  stiffness  of  the  sample  and  alter  the  trend  of  the  curves. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  inertia,  it, was  not  found  possible  to 
generate  adiabatic  loops  at  speeds  sufficient  to  allow  of  con- 
cordant results.  The  method  finally  adopted  was  to  generate  the 
cycles  at  low  speeds,  for  example,  20  inches  per  minute,  or  under 
practically  isothermal  conditions. 

Preliminary  Extensions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  area  of 
the  first  hysteresis  loop  is  greater  than  that  of  the  second,  and 
?o  on.  in  most  cases,  however,  the  third  loop  differs  only  very 
slightly  from  the  succeeding  loops,  and  so  in  our  work  when  it 


was  the  intention  to  generate  the  hysteresis  loop  up  to  an  elonga- 
tion of  300  per  cent,  the  test  jiiece  which  had  not  been  otherwise 
handled  after  cutting  from  the  molded  slab  was  put  through  two 
preliminary  cycles  up  to  300  per  cent,  and  then  clamped  into  the 
machine,  and  its  hysteresis  loop  graphically  recorded.  In  tak- 
ing a  succession  of  loops  at  increasing  elongations  the  same  test 
piece  was  used  and  two  preliminary  loops  made  at  each  elonga- 
tion. The  initial  length  upon  which  the  cycles  were  based  was 
the  length  measured  after  the  two  preliminary  extensions  had 
been  made. 

Range  of  Compounds  Used.  The  experimental  results  in- 
cluded tests  on  a  standard  series  of  factory  compounds  used  in 
tire  construction.  They  thus  included  practically  pure  gum  fric- 
tion compounds,  lightly  loaded  breaker  compounds,  and  more 
heavily  loaded  tread  stock.  These  various  stocks  were  mixed  in 
the  factory  under  standard  conditions,  and  given  laboratory  cures 
ranging  from  SO  per  cent  of  the  optimum  cure  in  each  case  up 
to  cures  275  per  cent  over  the  optimum  in  some  cases. 

Hysteresis  loops  were  generated  at  elongations  ranging  from 
100  to  500  per  cent.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  in  measuring  hysteresis  one  should  work  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  breaking  load,  irrespective  of  the  elonga- 
tion, or  work  to  a  definite  elongation,  irrespective  of  the  load 
required.  The  latter  method  seems  to  the  writer  the  only  correct 
one  from  the  technical  standpoint,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
strains  incurred,  for  example,  by  the  skim  coat,  breaker,  and 
tread  of  a  pneumatic  tire  are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  inflation 
pressure  and  the  load. 

Relation  Between  Hysteresis  Loss  and  Cyclic  Elong.vtion. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  results  obtained  with  a  typical  pure  gum, 
high-grade  tire   friction   with   a  breaking  elongation  of   upwards 

of  900  per  cent.  This  par- 
ticular compound  con- 
tained 5  pounds  of  sulphur 
to  100  pounds  of  rubber, 
of  which  60  were  first 
latex  rubber  and  the 
other  40  a  soft-cured  wild 
rubber.  The  only  other 
ingredients  were  a  small 
percentage  of  thiocarban- 
ilide  and  5  pounds  of  zinc 
as  activator.  The  energy 
units  are  expressed  as 
one-hundredths  of  a  foot- 
pound calculated  to  a 
cubic  inch  of  rubber.  The 
relationship  is  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  rectangular 
hyperbola,  and  the  hysteresis  increases  very  sharply  for  elonga- 
tions exceeding  300  per  cent.  Viewing  hysteresis  as  frictional 
loss,  it  is  natural  to  expect  sharply  increased  friction  to  accom- 
pany the  rapidly  increasing  lateral  compressions  in  the  test  piece. 
Following  our  mechanical  picture,  it  is  analogous  to  contraction 
of  the  friction  element  upon  the  moving  arm. 

Adoption  or  Standard  Loop.  For  comparison  of  different 
compounds  and  for  different  cures  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a 
standard  cyclic  elongation,  and  in  order  to  reduce  experimental 
error  it  was  of  course  desirable  to  select  an  elongation  lower  than 
300  per  cent,  or  lying  on  the  flat  portion  of  the  curve.  For  higher 
elongations  the  energy  loss  changes  so  rapidly  with  slight  changes 
in  the  elongation  as  to  make  concordant  results  difficult.  More- 
over, a  brief  calculation  of  the  strains  set  up,  for  example  in  the 
skim  coat  of  a  pneumatic  casing  run  under  service  conditions 
shows  that  under  conditions  of  standard  factory  practice  the  rubber 
is  strained  to  an  elongation  of  not  much  more  than  200  per  cent 
each  time  the  tire  flattens  against  the  road.  For  comparative 
purposes  we  therefore  adopted  a  standard  cycle  of  200  per  cent 
elongation. 
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RELATION    BETWEEN    STATE    OF    CURE    AND    HYSTERESIS    LOSS 

It  is  commonly  held  by  tire  technologists  that  the  state  of 
cure  of  the  friction  and  skim  coat  of  the  carcass  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  early  or  late  occurrence  of  ply  separation. 

Fig.  3  does  in  fact  show  that  the  state  of  cure  has  an  intluence 

on  hysteresis.  What  is 
shown  as  the  noniial  cure 
on  this  chart  is  the  op- 
timum cure  as  determined 
by  the  tensile  product.  An 
under-cure  of  50  per  cent, 
for  example,  means  that  if 
the  optimum  curing  time  is 
90  minutes  at  40  pounds  of 
steam  pressure,  the  sample 
was  cured  for  45  minutes. 
Similarly  with  over-cures. 
Curves  A  and  B  are  typical 
skim  coat  compounds. 
Curve  C  is  a  breaker  com- 
pound. It  will  be  observed 
that  minimum  hysteresis 
It   must,   of  course,   be  kept 
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occurs  in  the  over-cured  region, 
in  mind  that  these  data  apply  only  to  cycles  of  200  per  cent 
elongation,  whereas  the  rubber  stock  in  question  has  an  ulti- 
mate elongation  of  over  900  per  cent.  Attention  must  also 
be  called  to  the  danger  of  assuming  that  a  slight  over-cure  is 
therefore  desirable.  Aging  conditions  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  writer  is  of  the  personal  opinion  that  the 
optimum  cure  or,  in  many  cases,  an  even  shorter  cure  is  the 
correct  condition.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  actual  magni- 
tude of  the  hysteresis  values  characteristic  of  high-grade,  pure 
gum  frictions  is  very  low,  and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  true  cause  of  ply   separation. 

(To  be  Continued) 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  MECHANICAL 

DIVISION,     MASTER     CAR    BUILDERS'    AND 

MASTER  MECHANICS*   SPECIFICATIONS 

STANDARD    AIR-BRAKE  AND  TRAIN    AIR-SIGNAL   HOSE 

Adopted,    1903;    Revised,    191S 
I.     MANTTFACTTJEE 

1.  Scope.  These  specifications  supersede  all  previous  specifica- 
tions for  air-brake  and  signal  hose,  including  that  for  "woven  and 
combination  woven  and  wrapped  air-brake  hose."  Air-brake  hose 
of  the  woven  and  combination  woven  and  wrapped  type  shall  meet 
all  tests  of  these  specifications  except  that  of  friction,  section  4, 
on  those  constructions  where  friction  cannot  be  made. 

2.  Physical  Properties.  All  hose  shall  be  soft  and  pliable  and 
not  less  than  four-ply.  They  shall  be  made  of  rubber  and  cotton 
fabric,  each  the  best  of  its  kind  for  the  purpose. 

n.      TESTS 

3.  Tests.  Hose  shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  tests,  which 
shall  be  made  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  not  lower  than  65 
or  higher  than  90  degrees  F.,  and  the  samples  shall  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  within  these  limits  for  at  least  one-half  hour  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  test. 

4.  Friction  Test.  The  quality  of  friction  shall  be  determined 
by  suspending  a  20-pound  weight  from  the  separated  end  of  the 
duck  of  one  of  the  1-inch  test  specimens  described  in  Section 
9,  the  force  being  applied  radially.  The  separation  shall  be 
uniform  and  regular,  and  the  average  speed  shall  not  exceed 
8  inches  in  10  minutes,  the  distance  being  measured  while  the 
weight  is  still  in  place. 

5.  Stretching  Test.  Test  specimens  from  tube  and  cover  will 
be  quickly  stretched  until  the  2-inch  marks  are  10  inches  apart 
and  immediately  released.  They  will  then  be  remarked  as  at 
first  within  10  seconds  after  starting  to  release  and  again  stretched 
to  10  inches  between  the  new  marks,  remaining  so  stretched  for 
10  minutes.  The  specimens  shall  then  be  completely  released, 
and  within  30  seconds  after  starting  to  release  the  distance  be- 
tween the  marks  last  applied  will  be  measured,  and  the  initial  set 
must  not  he  more  than  i<4-inch.  At  the  end  of  10  minutes  the 
distance  between   the   marks   will   again   be   measured,    and   the 


final  set  must  not  be  more  than  ^s-inch.  These  test  specimens 
may  be  cut  from  the  tube  and  cover  of  the  friction-test  specimen, 
but  shall  not  be  used  for  tensile  test. 

6.  Tensile  Strength.  Test  specimens  from  tube  and  cover 
shall  be  pulled  in  a  tensile  machine  with  a  test  speed  of  20  inches 
per  minute.  The  inner  tube  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not 
less  than  800  pounds  or  more  than  1,200  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  the  cover  not  less  than  700  pounds  or  more  than  1,100  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  elongation  shall  be  such  that  the  marks, 
originally  2  inches  apart,  stretch  to  at  least  10  inches  before  speci- 
men breaks.  If  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is 
greater  than  that  required,  the  sample  may  be  accepted,  providing 
the  per  cent  increase  in  elongation  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
per  cent  increase  in  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
above  the  maximum  figure. 

7.  Porosity  Test.  The  remaining  17  inches  shall  be  mounted 
and  placed  in  a  test  rack,  the  circumference  will  be  measured  and 
the  hose  filled  with  air  at  140  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch, 
the  rubber  cover  shall  be  cut  from  clamp  to  clamp  (taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  duck)  and  this  pressure  maintained  for  5  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  hose  will  be  submerged  in  water  to 
determine  whether  the  inner  tube  is  porous.  The  escape  of  air 
through  the  tube  shall  be  distinct  enough  so  that  the  porosity  will 
not  be  confused  with  the  escape  of  air  which  is  confined  in  the 
structure  of  the  hose.  In  the  event  the  hose  fails  on  bursting  test 
at  the  point  at  which  cut  was  made  for  porosity  test  and  a  satis- 
factory hydraulic  test  is  not  obtained,  the  porosity  and  hydraulic 
test  will  be  repeated  on  another  piece  of  hose. 

8.  Bursting  Tests.  The  section  of  hose  which  was  used  for 
porosity  test  shall  then  be  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  200 
pounds  per  square  inch,  under  which  pressure  it  shall  not  expand 
in  circumference  more  than  J<}-'nch  for  air-brake  hose  and  11/16- 
inch  for  air-signal  hose,  nor  develop  any  small  leaks  or  defects. 
After  the  above  test  this  section  shall  then  stand  a  hydraulic  pres- 
sure of  500  pounds  per  square  inch  for  10  minutes,  without  burst- 
ing or  developing  any  small  leaks  or  defects,  after  which  the  hy- 
draulic pressure  shall  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  700  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  bursting,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  100 
or  more  than  200  pounds  per  five  seconds. 

9.  Test  Speomen.  (a)  A  hose  shall  be  selected  at  random 
and  a  5-inch  section  cut  from  one  end.  Two  sections,  each  1  inch 
long,  shall  be  cut  from  the  5-inch  section  for  making  friction, 
stretching  and  tensile  tests,  the  remaining  3-inch  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  additional  tests,  which  may  be  desired  on  the 
tube  and  cover.  Stretching  and  tensile  test  specimens  shall  be  cut 
from  the  tube  and  cover  with  a  die  having  the  dimensions  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

(b)  In  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  test  specimen  shown  in 
Fig.  1  to  determine  the  strength  per  square  inch,  a  micrometer 
graduated  to  0.001-inch  having  a  shoe  0.24  to  0.26-inch  in  diameter, 
exerting  a  pressure  of  from  8  to  10  ounces  on  the  test  specimen, 
shall  be  used. 


Fig.  1 

10.  Number  of  Tests.  For  each  lot  of  200  pieces  of  hose  one 
extra  hose  shall  be  furnished  free  of  cost  for  test  purposes. 

in.     PEEMISSIBLE  VARIATIONS 

Thickness  of 

Outside               Inside  Cap  Vul- 

Length,           Diameter,        Diameter,  canized  on. 

Inches               Inches              Inches  Inches 
Air-Erake  Hose: 

Maximum     22V5                     2'/4                   lA  A 

Minimum      22                           2tV                     IH  A 

AiR-SiGNAL  Hose: 

Maximum     225^                     1%                   lA  A 

Minimum     22                           Hi                    VA  A 

IV.     WORKMANSHIP  AND  FINISH 

11.  Workmanship,  (a)  Tube.  The  tube  shall  be  made  either 
by  hand  or  machine.  It  shall  be  free  from  holes  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  in  joining  must  be  so  firmly  united  to  the  cotton  fabric 
that  it  will  meet  the  friction  tests  prescribed  in  Section  3.  The 
tube  shall  be  of  such  a  composition  and  so  cured  as  to  successfully 
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meet  the  requirements  of  tests  given  in  Sections  4  and  5,  the  tubes 
to  be  not  less  than  3/32-inch  thick. 

(b)  Cover.  The  cover  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  of  rubber 
as  the  tul)€  and  shall  be  not  less  than  1/16-inch  thick.and  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  tests  K'ven  in  Sections  4  and  5. 

12.  Dick.  Construction.  The  canvas  or  duck  used  as  a  wrap- 
ping for  the  hose  shall  be  made  from  long-tihcr  cotton,  and  shall 
weigh  not  less  than  22  ounces  per  lineal  yard.  40  inches  wide.  It 
shall  have  tivc  threads  per  strand  and  not  less  than  16  nor  more 
than  22  strands  per  inch  of  width,  for  both  warp  and  tiller.  The 
duck  shall  be  cut  and  applied  on  a  bias  of  from  42  to  46  degrees, 
with  edges  lapped  at  least  0.5-inch  and  boih  sides  well  frictioned. 

13.  Fini.>;h.  The  hose  shall  be  smooth  and  regular  in  size 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

V.      MARKING 

14.  Seki.m.  XiMBER.  Each  lot  of  200  ur  less  shall  bear  the 
manufacturer's  serial  number,  commencing  at  1  on  the  lirst  of  the 
year  and  continuing  consecutively  until  the  end  of  tlie  year. 

15.  L.ABEL.  Each  length  of  hose  shall  have  vulcanized  on  it  a 
label  of  red  rubber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     This  label  shall  be  applied 
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Fig.  2 


on  the  hose  at  a  point  6  inches  from  the  end  (a  variation  of  54- 
inch  either  way  will  be  permitted)  and  with  the  top  of  the  letter- 
ing toward  the  center  of  the  hose. 

VI.     INSPECTION   AND    REJECTION 

16.  Inspection,  (a)  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  in- 
spector, free  of  charge,  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  material  is  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  speciii- 
cations. 

(b)  The  purchaser  may  make  the  tests  and  inspection  to  govern 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  material  in  his  own  laboratory 
or  elsewhere.  Such  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser. 

17.  Rejection.  Material  which,  subsequently  to  above  tests  at 
the  mills  or  elsewhere,  and  its  acceptance,  or  prior  to  being  placed 
in  service,  develops  weak  spots  or  imperfections,  or  fails  to  pass 
any  one  of  the  tests  herein  required,  within  60  days  from  date  of 
shipment,  will  be  rejected  and  shall  be  replaced  by  the  manufac- 
turer at  his  own  expense. 

18.  Rehe.arinc.  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  this  speci- 
fication, which  represent  rejected  material,  shall  be  preserved  for 
fourteen  days  from  date  of  test  report  to  the  manufacturer. 

INTERESTING   LETTERS    FROM    OUR   READERS 
ill-advised  legislation 
Tc  THE  Editor  : 

DEAR  Sir:  I  have  your  courteous  favor,  suggesting  that  I  tom- 
ment  on  the  article  on  page  337  of  your  February  issue  with 
regard  to  the  carbon  black  industry  in  Louisiana. 

The  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  carbon  black  industry  from 
ill-advised  legislation,  based  on  an  imperfect  and  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  called  into  being  the  National  Gas 
Products  Association,  which  comprises  the  makers  of  about  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  carbon  black  that  is  made.  The  situation  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  the  meetings  of  this  association,  and 
we  are  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  state 
briefly  the  general  situation  as  we  see  it. 

Carbon  black  is  the  base  of  the  black  printing  inks  of  this 
country  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  those  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  admixture  with  rubber,  to 
which  it  imparts  much  greater  tensile  strength  than  any  other 
material  yet  used  for  this  purpose.  It  also  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  never  wearing  glossy,  and  is  therefore  not  likely 
to  slip,  and  gives  good  tractile  effect  on  a  smooth  pavement  and 
greatly  diminishes  the  danger  of  skidding  in  tires. 

.Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  article  referred  to,  one  of 
the  largest  wells  would  have  enough  gas  to  supply  all  of  the 
carbon  black  factories  in  Louisiana,  and  it  would  be  very  regret- 
table to  deprive  the  world  of  carbon  black  when  the  gas  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  its  manufacture  was  one  hundred-fold 


the  present  use  for  the  same,  and  when  the  gas  wasted  in  this 
state  has  exceeded  and  probably  is  exceeding  the  amount  con- 
sumed, liy  ".vaste,"  I  r.itan  the  escape  of  gas  unburnt  into  the 
open  air  froin  oil  wells  and  from  gas  wells  that  are  not  wholly 
under  control. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the  makers 
of  automobile  tires,  but.  also,  of  soles  and  heels  for  shoes,  ferrules 
for  crutches,  chairs  and  tables ;  makers  of  rubber  boots,  hose 
and  other  mechanical  rubber  goods,  can  greatly  increase  the 
durability  of  their  goods,  if  they  will  use  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
of  carbon  black  in  their  mix,  according  as  they  want  a  very 
tlexible  rubber  or  a  very  hard  rubber.  I  have,  for  year^,  worn 
black  rubber  heels  on  my  shoes,  and  find  that  they  will  wear 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  leather  heels  and  give  a  better  grip 
on  the  ground  beside. 

I  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Polk,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  tlie 
movement  to  transport  and  distribute  this  gas,  that  so  far  from 
being  a  hindrance  in  this  laudable  purpose,  he  would  find  the 
carbon  black  makers  the  greatest  possible  help,  first,  by  giving 
such  guaranties  of  an  adequate  supply  of  gas  as  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained  in  that  field,  and  second,  by  assisting  directly 
and  indirectly  in  raising  the  needful  capital. 

I  received  a  very  courteous  and  cordial  reply,  and  I  believe 
that  the  situation  is  now  better  understood  in  Louisiana  and  that 
no  eflfort  will  be  made  to  interfere  with  existing  factories. 

We  shall  try  to  secure  our  members  the  permits  needful  to 
erect  machinery  already  contracted  for.  and  when  this  is  done 
we  think  there  will  be  a  sufficient  output  to  take  care  of  the 
probable  increase  in  demand  for  some  years  to  come,  and  the 
question  of  wholly  new  enterprises  being  permitted  to  start  is 
less  urgent  at  the  present  time.  Godfrey  L.  Cabot. 

Boston.  Massachusetts,  February  7.  1921. 


GOODYEAR'S  RUBBER  CANNON  BALL.S 

To  THE  Editor  : 

p\E.«LR  sir:  Here  is  a  bit  of  rubber  history.  In  1855  Mann- 
'-^  sell  B.  Field  was  the  commissioner  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  Paris  Exposition.     He  wrote  as  follows : 

"Perhaps  the  most  creditable  exhibition  of  all  was  that  of 
Goodyear's  articles  of  vulcanized  india  rubber.  These  were  com- 
parative novelties  then  and  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Goodyear 
in  France  under  his  patents  there.  .After  he  had  gone  to  a  good 
deal  of  expense  in  fitting  up  the  compartment  which  was  assigned 
to  him.  the  French  exhiljition  authorities  insisted  that  he  should 
exhibit  with  them.  This  he  was  unwilling  to  do.  They  were  all 
inflexible,  saying,  'Does  the  exhibitor  present  himself  as  manu- 
facturer or  as  inventor?'" 

The  writer  does  not  state  how  the  matter  was  settled.  Then 
he  continues :  "The  day  before  the  Exposition  opened  the 
French  Emperor  and  Queen  were  wandering  from  room  to  room 
and.  coming  to  the  writer,  the  Emperor  said,  'Good  evening,'  and 
after  a  few  commonplaces  he  said  that  in  walking  through  our 
department  of  the  exposition  he  had  seen  many  things  that  in- 
terested him,  but  that  nothing  had  so  much  pleased  him  as  Mr. 
Goodyear's  vulcanized  india  rubber ;  that  among  Mr.  Goodyear's 
articles,  however,  he  had  noticed  something  which  had  interested 
him  then   and  continued   to   interest  him   ever  since. 

"Continuing,  he  said  :  'In  one  corner  I  saw  stacked  as  one  sees 
them  in  an  artillery  yard,  a  pile  of  vulcanized  india  rubber  cannon 
balls.' 

"I  went  directly  to  Mr.  Goodyear's  compartment,  and  asked 
the  person  in  charge  what  in  the  world  he  expected  to  do 
with  india  rubber  cannon  balls.  'They  are  not  cannon  balls,'  he 
answ'ered,  'they  are  footballs.'  " 

It  seems  the  Emperor  wondered  how  any  preparation  of  india 
rubber  could  be  used  for  projectiles.  Of  course,  this  was  before 
automobile  tires  were  thought  of. 

Vineland,  New  Jersey.  R.  E.  Hotchkiss. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 

Caoutchouc   Considered   as  a   Colloid 
By  D.  F.  Twiss 


WHEN  Graham  established  the  ditTerciice  between  crystalloids 
and  colloids  he  realized  that  they  are  separated  by  no  real 
boundary,  but  joined  by  certain  connecting  links.     Caout- 
chouc is  a  typical  colloid,  although  its  colloidal  nature  is  not  easily 
explained,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  colloids  is  still  principally  based 
upon   materials  that  have  been  produced  by  artificial  means. 

Colloidal  materials  generally  arc  divided  into  suspcnsoids  and 
emulsoids.  The  suspensoid  contains  suspended  in  the  body  of 
the  material  particles  which  can  be  made  visible  only  by  aid  of 
the  microscope.  Emulsoids  contain  particles  only  in  fluid  form, 
which  arc  mostly  dissolved  in  the  body  of  the  material.  Natural 
caoutchouc  may  be  designated  as  a  double  colloid.  The  latex 
forms  a  milky  fluid  which  contains  particles  of  colloidal  char- 
acter. Hinrichsen  and  Kindscher  identify  these  particles  as 
caoutchouc  suspended  in  a  watery  fluid,  the  serum  of  the  latex. 
The  activity  of  these  caoutchouc  particles  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  latex. 

CAOUTCHOUC    LATEX 

If  latex  is  exposed  to  electrical  influence  the  caoutchouc  parti- 
cles move  to  the  anode,  leaving  the  fluid  clear  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cathode,  proving  that  these  particles  are  negative 
and  that  the  latex  is  a  negative  suspensoid.  The  separation  of 
the  caoutchouc  from  the  latex  is  very  siinilar  to  that  of  clay  in 
aqueous  colloidal  suspension.  The  separation  of  suspensoids  of 
this  sort  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  assistance  of  acids, 
hence,  latex  is  coagulated  usually  by  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  acetic  acid.  -Alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthen  negative 
suspensoids.  The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  establishes  the  con- 
clusion that  the  presence  of  ketones  regulates  the  speed  of  the 
separation  of  caoutchouc   from  latex. 

By  dialysis  soluble  salts  may  be  extracted  from  the  latex  of 
the  Hcvea.  Latex  so  treated  cannot  be  coagulated  by  mono- 
valent metallic  salt  solutions.  Alkaline  salts  coagulate  latex  if 
the  concentration  is  not  above  normal,  while  heavy  inetallic  salts 
effect  coagulation  at  a  concentration  of  one-twentieth  normal. 
In  the  case  of  caoutchouc  latex  containing  mineral  salts,  con- 
centration  may   be   reduced   proportionally. 

.According  to  the  strength  of  the  coagulating  medium,  raw 
caoutchouc  separates  as  a  spongy  mass  or  a  firm  elastic  body. 
The  first  form  of  separation  may  be  regarded  as  the  luicom- 
pleted  form  of  the  second.  The  quality  of  the  caoutchouc  de- 
pends largely  on  the  form  of  coagulation.  Selection  of  the 
coagulating  medium  and  the  system  of  coagulation  is  a  matter 
of  practical  importance  and  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  introduce 
recognized   standard   methods   in   plantation  practice. 

It  is  possible  to  increase  the  stability  of  a  suspensoid  by  the 
presence  of  a  second  colloid  or  cmulsoid.  This  characteristic 
is  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  plates.  Latex 
contains,  besides  water,  the  caoutchouc  proteins,  the  presence  of 
which  strengthens  the  suspensoid  and  acts  as  a  protector.  Dilu- 
tion reduces  this  action,  which  is  why  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  latex  aids  the  formation  of  the  "cream"  or  spontaneous  sepa- 
ration of  caoutchouc  particles.  .Addition  of  an  agent  neutralizing 
the  cfifcct  of  the  protein  also  increases  the  separation  of  the  sus- 
pensoid. The  protective  agent  is  not  always  an  albuminoid. 
The  lalex  of  Puntiimin  chislicn  contains  a  peptonoid  which  exerts 
a  similar  effect.  The  neutralizer  in  this  instance  is  formaldehyde, 
which  in  the  case  of  Hevea  adds  to  the  stability  of  the  latex. 

If  fresh  latex  has  been  sterilized  by  subjecting  it  to  heat  it 
becomes  immune  against  the  action  of  acids,  and  the  addition  of 
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a  small  (|uantity  of  fresh  latex  becomes  necessary  to  reestablish 
the  property  of  coagulation.  This  occurrence  has  been  attributed 
by  Eaton  to  the  presence  of  microbes,  but  the  existence  of  mi- 
crobic  action  is  held  to  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect,  since  the  presence  of  enzymes  appears  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient explanation. 

RAW    CAOUTCHOUC 

When  raw  caoutchouc  is  sulijccted  to  a  solvent  the  latter  slowly 
enters  it,  causing  it  to  expand  greatly  and  forming,  with  the 
assistance  of  shaking,  a  viscous  colloid  solution.  Carbon  bi- 
sulphide, chloroform  and  benzene  yield  ccmiparativcly  clear 
solutions  of  caoutchouc,  while  naphtha,  gasoline  or  ordinary  ether 
produce  milky  solutions.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
solution  is  due  not  only  to  variations  in  index  of  refraction  of 
the  solvent  and  suspended  particles,  but  is  caused  also  by  the 
presence  of  materials  of  varying  solubility.  Caoutchouc  which 
dissolves  practically  entirely  in  the  first  named  of  these  solvents 
dissolves  only  partially  in  the  others.  The  undissolved  portion 
is  held  colloidally  suspended.  Even  in  apparently  clear  colloidal 
solutions,  as  of  gelatine  or  agar-agar,  one  may  discover  sub- 
microscopic  particles  by  means  of  the  ultra-microscope.  Turbid 
caoutchouc  solutions  compared  to  clear  ones  must  be  regarded 
as  colloidal  solutions  of  a  lower  order.  Solutions  of  technical 
caoutchouc  mi.xtures,  which  contain  sulphur  and  other  filling 
materials,  arc  inferior  as  regards  the  size  of  the  particles  in 
suspension. 

CAOUTCHOUC   AND   EMULSOID 

While  latex  may  be  classified  as  a  simple  suspensoid,  caoutchouc 
is  an  emulsoid.  The  viscosity  of  emulsoids  is  greater  than  that  of 
suspensoids.  Such  colloids  as  gelatin  probably  retain  their  col- 
loid character  permanently.  They  consist  of  a  colloid  substance 
finely  dispersed  in  a  colloid  medium,  which  causes  it  to  be  spongy 
or  cellular  and  unchanged  by  ordinary  means.  Raw  caoutchouc, 
however,  is  a  substance  in  which  the  caoutchouc  hydrocarbon 
is  very  finely  distributed  in  a  medium  formed  probably  by  the 
protein  of  the  latex.  Since  deproteinated  caoutchouc  retains  its 
typical  character,  it  is  practically  certain  that  its  colloid  nature 
is  caused  by  two  forms  of  caoutchouc  substance  of  different 
molecular  weight  and  molecular  condition.  The  influence  of 
heat,  light,  or  acids  brings  about  remarkable  changes  in  the 
viscosity  of  caoutchouc  solutions  caused  probably  by  changes  in 
either  colloidal  or  molecular  conditions  or  by  both  combined. 
The  lessened  viscosity  of  gutta  percha  and  balata  solutions  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  separate  from  solution  permits  the  con- 
clusion that  the  hydrocarbon  of  gutta  percha  and  balata  is  less 
complex  in  nature  than  that  of  caoutchouc. 

ABSORBENT  EFFECT  OF  CAOUTCHOUC 

.A  characteristic  of  all  emulsoids  is  the  possibility  of  condensing 
upon  their  surface  materials  of  a  ditTerent  kind,  as  shown  in  the 
case  of  coloring  material.  This  explains  w'hy  during  coagulation 
of  latex  part  of  the  coagulation  material  is  retained  which  can 
be  removed  only  with  difiiculty.  Coagulation  materials,  there- 
fore, should  consist  only  of  volatile  substances  and  the  quantity 
that  is  added  should  be  small.  If  coagulated  caoutchouc  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  several  days  the  protein  undergoes  partial  de- 
composition with  formation  of  basic  substances  and  acid  amines 
which  cannot  be  removed  completely  from  the  caoutchouc  by 
wasliing  and  drying.  Their  presence  exerts  a  marked  catalytic 
influence  upon  vulcanization.  The  difference  in  quality  between 
wild  and  plantation  caoutchouc  without  doubt  is  caused  by  the 
varying  quantities  of  catalysers  which  the  two  varieties  contain. 
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The  study  of  the  colloid  character  of  caoutchouc  has  led 
Hoehn  and  Ostwald  to  doubt  the  chemical  nature  of  vulcaniza- 
tion. .  Removal  of  the  uncombincd  sulphur  in  vulcanized  rubber 
by  prolonged  acetone  extraction  shows  that  some  of  the  sulphur 
has  been  absorbed  and  not  simply  dissolved  by  the  caoutchouc. 

Certainly  absorption  plays  a  considerable  part  during  the 
changes  of  the  vulcanization.  It  is  still  accepted  as  true  that 
the  sulphur  is  chemically  united  to  the  vulcanized  material.  The 
absorption  of  sulphur  does  not  cease  when  the  first  chemical 
action  has  been  completed.  All  of  the  caoutchouc  in  the  vul- 
canized material  loses  its  original  character  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  mixture  of  vulcanized  and  unvulcanized 
caoutchouc.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  part  of  the  caoutchouc 
solution  which  has  combined  with  the  sulphur  has  been  absorbed 
irreversibly  by  another  caoutchouc  part  which  would  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  colloidal  condition  and  possibly  also  a  change  in 
the  polymerization.  Vulcanized  caoutchouc  can  still  be  regarded 
as  an  emulsoid  in  a  form  more  permanent  and  stabilized  than 
raw  caoutchouc.  Vulcanized  caoutchouc  does  not  retain  the 
adhesive  character  of  raw  caoutchouc,  which  by  milling  on  rollers 
will  form  plastic  sheets,  increasing  in  softness  and  plasticity  by 
further  mechanical  treatment.  This  treatment  changes  the  struc- 
ture of  the  emulsoid.  Regeneration  of  old  rubber  consists  in 
restoring  vulcanized  caoutchouc  to  a  condition  such  that  its  char- 
acteristic colloids  will  be  modified  and  assume  the  viscous  con- 
dition of  raw  caoutchouc. 

CAOUTCHOUC   DIALYSIS   AND    COMPOSITION 

A  caoutchouc  membrane  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
dialyses  of  raw  caoutchouc  solutions.  If  a  membrane  is  made 
from  a  slightly  vulcanized  caoutchouc  disk  and  on  one  side  of 
it  is  placed  a  sulphur-caoutchouc  solution,  and  the  pure  solvent 
on  the  other,  the  sulphur  will  pass  through  the  membrane.  By 
renewing  the  solvent  all  sulphur  can  be  extracted  from  the 
caoutchouc  solution.  The  old  vulcanization  method  of  Hancock 
is  based  on  the  diffusion  of  sulphur  in  caoutchouc. 

Notwithstanding  general  scientific  advancement,  specific  knowl- 
edge of  colloids  is  still  very  limited  and  the  nature  of  caoutchouc 
and  other  natural  colloids  is  still  not  completely  solved.  The 
colloid  characteristic  of  coautchouc  is  a  considerable  obstacle 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  caoutchouc.  The  present  system 
of  coagulation  followed  upon  the  plantations  facilitates  the  en- 
zymic  actions.  During  vulcanization  no  special  transformation 
can  be  traced ;  the  only  sign  of  the  formation  of  a  new  product 
is  given  by  the  chemical  combination  of  the  caoutchouc  with 
sulphur  according  to  the  formula  C,oH„S;. 

Graphical  representation  of  the  caoutchouc  molecule,  vulcanized 
or  unTulcanized,  is  possible  by  a  cyclic  formula.  The  sulphur 
certainly  is  bound  to  the  caoutchouc,  at  least  in  part.  Vulcaniza- 
tion is  a  weak  exothermic  action.  The  exothermal  heat  of  the 
vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  all  its  com- 
ponents. It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  speed  of  diffusion  of 
a  gas  through  caoutchouc  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  gas 
in  caoutchouc  and  the  specific  speed  of  the  gas  has  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  result.  Caoutchouc  cannot  be  regenerated  after 
vulcanization  by  mere  dialysis.  The  combined  sulphur  does  not 
dialyzc,  neither  can  a  solution  of  the  vulcanized  material  be 
effected  without  the  employment  of  very  energetic  means,  whicli 
entirely  changes  the  nature  of  the  caoutchouc. 


THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    RUBBER    ANALYSESi 

In  the  analysis  of  vulcanized  rubber  the  principal  tests  applied 
at  present  are:  acetone  extract,  chloroform  extract,  alcoholic 
potash  extract,  ash,  total  sulphur,  free  sulphur,  mineral  and 
organic  fillers,  and  special  tests  for  the  detection  and  determina- 
tion of  such  substances  as  parafline,  oils,  glue,  etc. 

» "The  Interpretation  of  Rubber  Analyses,"  by  John  B.  Tuttle.  The 
Chemical  Bulletin,  Volume  VII,  No.   12,  December,   1920,  page  323. 


ACETONE   EXTEACT 

The  acetone  extract  may  contain  resinous  matter  from  the 
crude  rubber,  free  sulphur,  oils  and  waxes.  The  rubber  resins 
average  between  two  and  four  per  cent  in  high-grade  rubber,  and 
the  presence  of  more  than  these  amounts  suggests  the  use  of  low- 
grade  or  reclaimed  rubber, 

CHLOBOFOBM  EXTRACT 

The  chloroform  extraction  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 

bituminous  substances  such  as  the  so-called  mineral  rubbers.  It 
is  only  qualitative,  for  a  large  part  of  these  substances  are  soluble 
in  acetone,  and  cannot  be  isolated.  The  brownish  solution  in 
chloroform  is  not  to  be  niisiaken,  and  even  as  little  as  one  per 
cent  is  readily  detected. 

ALCOHOLIC   POTASH  EXTEACT 

.'Mcoholic  potash  (or  soda)  dissolves  the  so-called  oil  substitutes. 
There  is  always  a  small  amount  of  extract  from  the  rubber,  but  it 
should  never  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  rubber  present. 
More  than  this  amount  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  the  use  of  oil 
substitutes. 

FATTY   OILS 

Fatty  oils,  such  as  palm  oil  and  cottonseed  oil,  were  probably 
added  for  their  softening  effect,  but  mineral  oils  usually  denote 
the  presence  of  reclaimed  rubber.  Parafline  wax  is  desirable  in 
insulated  wire  in  order  to  close  up  the  minute  pores  in  the  rubber. 
It  is  easily  isolated  and  determined  with  great  accuracy,  while 
from  the  qualitative  point  of  view  its  presence  is  easily  discernible 
by  the  while  flakes  which  separate,  on  cooling,  from  the  acetone 
solution. 

SULPHtTE 

Sulphur  is  not  only  added  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
vulcanization,  but  is  contained  in  reclaimed  rubber,  oil  substitutes, 
accelerators  and  fillers,  and  the  total  sulphur  determination  gives 
only  the  sum  of  the  sulphur  content  of  these  various  substances. 

In  special  cases,  such  as  high-grade  insulated  wire,  and  wher- 
ever the  sulphur  might  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  materials  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  the  free  sulphur  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  safe  manufacturing  practice,  but  beyond 
this,  it  is  in  itself  harmless.  However,  it  has  been  observed  that 
low-grade  crude  rubbers  and  reclaimed  rubber  require  a  larger 
excess  of  sulphur  for  vulcanization  than  do  the  best  grades  of 
either  wild  or  plantation  rubber,  and  a  high  free  sulphur  content 
suggests  the  use  of  these  cheaper  grades. 

ASH 

The  ash  is  the  mineral  residue  left  on  ignition.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  some  fillers  change  composition  on  heating, 
others  react  during  vulcanization  to  form  new  compounds,  while 
some  fillers  are  more  or  less  volatile.  Hence  the  value  of  this 
determination  is  problematical  and  depends  largely  on  the  material 
being  tested. 

EUBBER 

Probably  the  most  important  determination  is  one  which  is  sel- 
dom made,  and  that  is  the  percentage  of  rubber  present.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  calculate  this  quantity  by  difference  after 
determining  all  other  constituents.  A  vast  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  to  develop  methods  for  the  direct  determination  of 
rubber,  but  only  a  few  of  these  have  any  merit  whatever,  and 
these  are  usually  time-consuming,  require  special  equipment  or 
have  some  other  drawback  which  prevents  their  widespread  adop- 
tion. The  percentage  of  rubber  is  important  because  experience 
has  shown  that  in  order  to  obtain  reasonable  service  a  certain 
minimum  amount  of  rubber  is  necessary.  Rubber  being  normally 
one  of  the  more  expensive  components  of  rubber  articles,  it  is 
only  natural  that  manufacturers  should  seek  to  use  no  more  than 
that  actually  needed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  interpretation  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  rubber  articles 
should  be  approached  with  a  consideration  of  the  methods  used 
in  making  the  analyses,  the  probable  error  of  these  methods,  the 
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purpose  for  which  the  article  is  to  be  used,  and  the  effect  of  the 
various  constituents  on  the  service.  If  the  purpose  of  the  analysis 
is  to  determine  whether  or  not  material  complies  with  specifica- 
tions, then  the  latter  should  include  the  methods  by  which  the 
material  is  to  be  analyzed,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  methods  should 
be  known  to  anyone  who  attempts  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
terms  of  specifications  have  been  met.  In  other  words,  the  results 
of  analyses  of  rubber  compounds  are  inseparable  from  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  were  obtained. 


DIRECT    DETEJIMINATION    OF    RUBBER    BY    NITROSITE    METHOD 

A  discussion  on  the  direct  determination  of  india  rubber  by  the 
nitrosite  method,  by  John  B.  Tuttle  and  Louis  Yurow,  has  been 
published  as  No.  145  of  the  Technologic  Papers  of  the  U.  S'. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  method,  which  was  reviewed  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
October  1,  1917,  page  17,  is  adapted  to  the  analysis  of  vulcanized 
cotnpounds  containing  reclaimed  rubber,  lampblack,  bituminous 
substances  and  oil  substitutes.  It  does  not  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  new  and  reclaimed  rubber  and  the  authors  state  that  so 
far  as  they  know  there  is  no  quantitative  method  today  which 
will  determine  the  percentage  of  either  kind  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Their  method  gives  merely  the  total  of  the  two  kinds,  and 
the  average  qualify  must  be  determined  by  means  of  the  usual 
mechanical  tests  of  tensile  strength,  elongation,  permanent  set,  etc. 


CHEMICAL   PATENTS 

THE   UNITED  STATES 

PROCESS  OF  VULC.^NIZ.VTION  OF  RUBBER  IN  WHICH  AN  ADDITION  OF 
dichloranilin  is  made  to  the  substance  to  be  vulcanized  prior 
to  the  vulcanization  step. — Carl  R.  De  Long,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Warren  Neal  Watson,  Auburn,  Maine.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,364,732. 

THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA 

Vulcanizing  Rubber.  A  process  of  vulcanizing  articles  con- 
sisting  in  maintaining  a  chamber  filled  with  steam  at  substantially 
atmospheric  pressure  and  substantially  excluding  air  from  the 
articles  contained  in  the  chamber,  and  superheating  the  steam 
to  effect  vulcanization. — The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  Willis  A.  Gibbons, 
Pelham  Manor,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.    Canadian  patent  No.  207,221. 

Vulcanized  Caoutchouc,  Process  and  Product  in  which 
caoutchouc,  zinc  oxide,  a  vulcanizing  agent  and  an  aryl  substituted 
thiourea  accelerator  having  an  alkyl  group  in  ortho  position,  are 
mixed  and  subsequently  vulcanized. — The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  assignee  of  Winfield  Scott,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
A.    Canadian  patent  No.  207,718. 

Process  of  Producing  Vulcanized  Caoutchouc  which  com- 
prises  incorporating  into  rubber  the  products  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  proteid  by  means  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate. — The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as- 
signee of  Clayton  W.  Bedford,  both  of  .-Xkron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  patent  No.  207,719. 

Method  of  Vulcanizing  Caoutchouc  consisting  in  reacting 
upon  paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline  in  solution  in  an  inactive  neu- 
tral solvent  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  incorporating  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  resultant  base  into  a  caoutchouc  mi.xture  and  heat- 
ing with  a  vulcanizing  agent. — The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
assignee  of  Clayton  W.  Bedford  and  Robert  L.  Sibley,  coinvent- 
ors,  all  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.  207,982. 

Manufacture  of  Thiocarbanimdes  and  Vulcanization  of 
caoutchouc.  The  method  of  producing  a  substituted  thiourea 
which  consists  in  carrying  out  the  reaction  between  aniline  and 
carbon  bisulphide  in  the  presence  of  paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline. 
In  the  art  of  vulcanizing  caoutchouc  the  incorporating  the  above 


resultant  mixture  of  substituted  thiourea  into  the  caoutchouc  mix 
and  heating  the  same  with  a  vulcanizing  agent  to  effect  vulcaniza- 
tion.— The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  Clayton  W. 
Bedford  and  Robert  Sibley,  coinventors,  all  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.  207,983. 

Compounding  Rubber  Products  consisting  in  first  forming 
an  emulsion  of  water,  a  gel-forming  proteid,  oil  and  gas-black,  in- 
corporating the  same  into  the  rubber  and  evaporating  out  the 
moisture  from  the  mixed  product  previous  to  vulcanization. — 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  Robert  C.  H-artong, 
both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.  207,984. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

TEST-TUBE   HOLDEJl 

SOME  reformed  chemist  with  an  inventive  turn  has  found  that  his 
poker  chip  holder  lends  itself  for  easy  conversion  into  a  test- 
tube  rack  for  the  laboratory. 

An  old  discarded  poker  chip  holder 
can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  for  holding 
extra  test-tubes.  For  further  conven- 
ience, a  round  board  may  be  fitted  to 
the  bottom  and,  with  spindle  at- 
tached, be  arranged  to  revolve  upon 
a  base.  Such  a  holder  will  take  care 
of  several  test-tubes  of  varying  diam- 
eters and  prove  a  convenient  labo- 
ratory utility.  —  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  New  York.  Handy  Test-Tube  Rack 


FOUR-HEAT  ELECTRIC   DISK  STOVE 

The  illustration  shows  a  very  convenient  electric  disk  stove 
newly  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  adapted  for  laboratory  use  as 
well   as   for   culinary   purposes.     It   may   be   regulated    for   four 

different  degrees  of  heat- 
ing by  placing  the  regu- 
lating plug  in  different 
positions.  The  stove  con- 
tains two  heating  coils 
which  are  connected  to 
the  three  terminals.  The 
top  is  made  of  aluminum 
and  the  stove  sets  upon  a  metal  deck  provided  with  fiber  rests 
for  protecting  the  table. — The  Waage  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  12  South 
Jefferson  street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 


Electric  Labor.\tory  Stove 


LABORATORY   ENAMEX 

An  enamel  for  use  on  the  walls  and  furniture  of  laboratories 
should  be  white,  adhere  perfectly  and  be  washable  with  either 
hot  or  cold  water.  Such  an  enamel  is  to  be  had  and  the  makers 
claim,  in  addition  to  the  above  qualities,  that  it  is  proof  against 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acid  and  alkali  fumes  and 
chemicals. — Toch  Brothers,  320  Fifth  avenue.  New   York. 


BARIUM    SULPHATE     IN     SOUTH     AFRICA 

Samples  of  barium  sulphate  produced  by  a  firm  near  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  have  been  transmitted  by  the  American  consul 
in  that  district  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C.  The  firm  states  that  it  has  a  fair 
deposit  of  this  material  and  is  prepared  to  deliver  it  in  reasonable 
quantities  f.  o.  b.  steamer  at  Cape  Town.  The  sample  can  be 
inspected  by  referring  to  file  No.  20,945,  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
desiring  to  market  the  material  will  be  sent  by  the  Bureau  or  its 
district  and  cooperative  offices  by  referring  to  file  No.  B  E — 6011. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances 


CrCYCLE    TIRE    TRIMMING    MACHINES 

ORIGINALLY  wlioii  bicyclc  tires  were  lirst  manufactured,  they 
were  inacic  in  two-piece  molds  and  only  two  lines  of  over- 
tiow  had  to  be  removed.  Today,  practically  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  tires  contain  fancy  non-skid  treads  and  to  perfectly  pro- 
duce these  non-skid  designs,  three-piece  molds  are  used.  Con- 
sequently, three  lines  of  overflow  must  be  removed  and  the 
combined  length  of  the  three  circular  overflow  lines  on  each 
tire  equals  nearly  21  feet.  To  do  this  by  hand  is  a  slow  and 
expensive  proposition,  and  the  automatic  trimming  machines 
shown  in  the  illustrations  are  claimed  to  be  rapidly  replacing 
the   hand   method. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  the  machine  is  removing  the  overflow 
from  the  tread  ni  a  bicycle  tire  which  rests  on  a  grooved  rollei 
in  front  of  the  cutters.  The  shaft  supporting  this  roller  is 
driven  from  the  counter-ihaft  which  is  fastened  to  the  base 
of  machine,  and  as  the  tire  travels  with  the  grooved  roller  the 
overflow  is  removed.  It  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  two 
idle    rollers,    the    grooves    of    which    are    made    large    enough    to 


Each  machine  is  complete  with  a  motor  and  necessary  cord 
with  connecting  plug  for  attaching  to  the  lighting  system.  1  he 
tire   starts   revolving  as   soon   as   it   is   placed    in   positinn   on   the 


Fig.   1      Trimming   Bicycle  Tire — Tread  Overflow 

accommodate  all  sizes  of  tires.  They  are  held  in  position  by 
steel  rods  fastened  to  the  mounting  board  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  tires  of  diflferenl  diameters. 

Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  a  horizontal  niacliinc.  showing  the 
overflow  being  removed  from  the  inside  of  tin-  lire  which  is 
supported  by  idle  rollers  on  each  side  and  in  the  rear.  The 
shaft  and  grooved  roller  in  front  of  the  cutters  are  held  in 
place  by  an  extension  arm  bearing.  The  extension  arm  is  con- 
nected to  a  steel  supiKjrt  which  is  securely  fastened  to  the 
mounting  board  by  a  rod  running  through  its  hub.  The  rod  is 
threaded  on  one  end  and  enters  the  knob  on  the  left  side  of 
the  support.  By  turning  the  knob,  the  extension  arm  and  the 
tire  is  moved  into  or  away  from  the  cutters  as  desired,  cither 
trimming  the  tire  very  closely  or  allowing  a  small  margin  of 
rib.  From  the  e.xtcnsion  arm,  a  projection  extends  downward 
with  a  rod  attached  to  the  end.  The  rod  hooks  into  a  disk  which 
is  fastened  to  the  mounting  board.  A  lever  extends  from  the 
side  of  the  disk  and  by  moving  this  lever  the  extension  arm 
and  the  tire  are  raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  A  spring  is  at- 
tached on  the  shaft  between  the  bearings  of  the  extension  arm 
and  this  presses  the  tire  against  the  cutters  and  acts  as  a 
cushion,  allowing  the  tire  to  give  and  take  as  it  revolves 
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¥ic.  2.     Trimming   Bicycle  Tire — Inside  Overflow 

machine  and  it  can  be  stopped  or  taken  away  at  any  time  while 
the  machine  is  running.  The  average  production  of  a  skilled 
operator  is  20  to  25  tires  an  hour.  Under  the  same  conditions 
the  machine  is  claimed  to  trim  100  tires  per  hour. — T.  \V.  Morris, 
3304   Warren  avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois. 


GIANT   TRUCK-TIRE   BUILDING   STAND 

Every  rubber  tire  manufacturer  will  be  interested  in  this  new 
model  tire-building  stand  which  has  been  particularly  designed 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  heavy  pneumatic  truck  tires.  If 
is  strongly  built  of  cast  iron,  and  provided  w'ith  bolt  holes  for 
attaching  to  the  floor.  It  is  fitted  throughout  with  Timken 
roller  bearings.  The  core  upon  which  the  tire  is  built  is  placed 
in  the  rotatablc  chuck  attached  to  the  arm,  and  as  the  tire  is 
built  up,  layer  upon  layer,  the  operator  can  easily  turn  the  core 
around,  as  the  result  of  perfectly  balanced  bearings.  The  arm 
■support    can   be   moved    in    any   direction    which    will    enable   the 


Rev.'voi.ds  Tire-Bl'ilding  Stand 

operator  to  perform  the  work  better  and  quicker.  A  foot  lever 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stand  is  connected  with  two 
powerful    springs    which    are    part    of    the   operating   mechanism. 
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The  floor  space  required  is  live  feet  and  six  inches  by  two  feet 
four  inches  and  the  weight  is  1,250  pounds  unpacked. — The 
Reynolds   Machine  Co.,   Massillon,  Ohio. 

METAL  STEAM  OR  AIR  BAG 

The  short  service  durat  on  of  the  ordinary  rubber  and  fabric 
air  bag,  used  for  inflating  and  curing  cord  tires,  is  the  source 
of  great  expense  in  the  production  of  such  tires.  Frequently  such 
air  bags  arc  serviceable  only  for  six  or  eight  cures,  which  neccs- 

s  i  t  a  t  e  s  practically 
continuous  rcplace- 
niciits.  In  the  ex- 
pansible metal  steam 
or  air  bag  shown  in 
^^^^^^^  ^^^BHlF^^y      '''^     illustration     the 

^  ^^^©^         inventor      has      pro- 

.       „  vided  a  very  durable 

hxP.NX.silM.E    MKT.M.I.IC    .^IR    B.\G  1         cc    •       ^  i     i- 

and    cmcicnt    substi- 
tute   in    either    the    sectional    or    endless   type. 

These  bags  are  made  of  sheet  metal  and  are  operated  by  steam, 
or  steam  and  air  combined,  raising  the  working  pressure  up  to 
150  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  sectional  type  is  designed  for 
repair  work  while  the  endless  ty])e  is  collapsible  and  is  intended 
for  the  elimination  of  the  usual  cast-iron  building  cores.  Tires 
may  be  built  directly  on  the  steam  bag,  which  is  removable 
sectionally  from  the  tire  after  the  cure — The  Allsteel  Ridewcll 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Oayton.  Ohio. 

ENGLISH    TUBING    MACHINE    FOR    SOLID    TIRES 

l-'orming  solid  truck  tire  stock,  cspecial'y  in  the  larger  sizes, 
requires  very  strongly  and  lieavily  built  forciiK  machines.  In 
American  rubber  manufacturing  practice  such  machines  are  fed 
by  hand.  In  English  practice  it  is  customary  to  employ  some 
form  of  machine  feeding  device. 

A  14-inch  motor-driven  tubing  machine  for  running  the  largest 
sections. of  truck  tires  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  was  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  English  and   Continental  demand  for 


World.  December   1,   1920,  page  179. —  Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Manchester,  England. 


Siii.iu  TiRK  Tuber 

a  machine  capable  of  rumiing  continuously.  The  screw  of  the 
machine  is  hollow  and  fitted   with  a   water-cooling  device. 

The  stock  is  fed  into  the  machine  by  a  pair  of  rollers  geared 
to  the  spindle  and  made  adjustable  so  that  the  feed  can  be  regu- 
lated to  .^uit  the  size  of  the  tire  desired.  It  has  a  two-speed  gear, 
lov\'  for  the  smaller  sections  and  high  for  the  larger  ones.  The 
gearing  throughout  is  machine-cut  and  a  large  ball-thrust  washer 
of  special  design  is  provided  to  take  the  full  thrust  of  the  screw 
when   in  operation. 

The  illustration  shows  the  machine  with  a  pair  of  feed  rolls. 
To  insure  a  moi'e  even  feed  and  elimination  of  all  back  pressure 
the  machine  has  recently  been  provided  with  an  improved  single 
roller  feed  in  which  the  roller  is  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the 
screw.     This  was  illustrated  and  described  in  The  1.\I)I,\  Rubher 


necessprv   ti 


MACHINE    FOR    REMOVING    BEADS 

In  resoling  tires,  and  also  when  reclaiming  tire  carcasses,  it  is 
the  bead,  which  operation  involves  consid- 
erable time  and 
labor  when  done 
by  hand.  The 
machine  shown 
in  the  accom- 
panying i  1  1  u  s- 
tration  offers 
t  b  e  repairman 
a  more  practi- 
cal way  to  do 
this  class  of 
work.  The  ma- 
chine itself  is 
of  cast  iron 
w  i  t  h  steel 
knives  w  h  i  c  h 
rotate  by  turn- 
i  n  g  the  hand- 
crank,  each 
k  n  i  f  e  turning 
f  o  r  w  a  r  d  and 
each  entering 
the  fabric  at  the 
same  lime.    The 

head  of  lite  machine  is  lunged  so  that  the  tire  can  be  inserted 
between  the  two  circular  knives  without  first  cutting  the  bead 
by  hand.  The  kni\cs  can  be  adjusted  farther  apart  for  extra 
heavy  tires  by  means  of  a  lever.  Furthermore,  the  knives  are 
so  constructed  as  to  feC|'cl  the  tire  along  when  cutting.  The 
operator  needs  cidy  to  guide  the  tire  and  the  machine  docs  the 
rest  of  the  work.  .\s  an  aid  to  guiding  the  tires,  two  rollers 
are  frequently  placed  under  the  casing.  The  bead  cutter  is 
made  to  beccme  a  staple  piece  of  equipment  and  has  bolt  holes 
for  bolting  to  the  bench. —  Progressive  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
Minneapolis,   Minnerota. 

TIRE    CORE    CONVEYING    SYSTt  M 

A  very  convenient  overhead  system  for  handling  tire  cores  is 
shown  in  the  illu.s.trat'on.  The  track  is  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  is  provided  with  a  series  of  switches  which  permit  the 
transference  of  tl.c  tire  and  core  to  a.iy  desired  point. 


The   i'l.u^.u;.:-..  I  .e   I'iad  Cutter 
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Overhead  Tire  Conveyor 

.    The   track   extends   the    full    length   of   the   building,    from   the 
calender  to  the  curing  room,  and  is  used  for  handling  both  fabric 
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and  rubber,  particularly  frictioned  fabric  from  calender  to  bias 
cutter.  At  this  point  in  the  system  the  fabric  is  weighed  as  it 
passes  over  a  certain  section  of  track  which  is  connected  to  a 
8cale  in  the  floor. 

The  stock  of  tire  cores  is  never  allowed  to  rest  on  the  floor, 
but  hangs  on  individual  hooks.  The  tires  are  transferred  in  the 
building  process  over  the  tracks  which  extend  through  the  entire 
building  department  into  the  curing  room  alongside  the  alleys 
where  the  cores  are  transferred  from  the  hooks  into  the  molds 
for  curing.  The  saving  in  labor  js  particularly  great  when  op- 
erating the  core  equipment  to  capacity. — Lampson  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


dicator  and  recorder  register  instantaneously.  The  gas  travel  is 
hastened  by  utilizing  the  main  aspirator's  exhaust  in  an  auxiliary 
aspirator  for  drawing  the  gas  from  the  boiler  up  to  the  absorption 
chamber,  while  the  main  aspirator  draws  the  gas  sample  through 
this.     Suitable  filters  remove  soot  and  dirt  from  the  sample. 

The  record  is  not  intermittent  but  furnishes  an  autographic 
history  of  the  operation  of  each  boiler  for  every  second  of  the 
day.  The  indicator  guides  the  fireman  in  supplying  just  the  right 
amount  of  air  to  burn  the  fuel  with  least  loss  of  heat  up  the 
chimney.  This  recording  equipment  is  designed  primarily  for 
rough  and  ready  boiler  plant  service. — Uehling  Instrument  Co., 
71   Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  CO-  RECORDING  INSTRUMEINT 

Rubber  manufacturers  who  arc  striving  to  overcome  fuel  and 
heat  wastage  in  the  boiler  room  will  be  interested  in  this  new 
model  COi  recording  equipment,  for  which  are  claimed  simplicity, 

quicker  action  and  greater 


.Steam 


I^:^*— Gas  inlet 


Principle  of  Operation  of  the  COj 

Meter 


accessibility  of  parts.  The 
economy  and  compact- 
ness of  combining  in  one 
machine  means  for  de- 
termining COz  simultane- 
ously from  any  number 
of  boilers  up  to  a  total 
of  six,  are  easily  recog- 
nized. 

A  single  unit  equipment 
for  one  boiler  consists  of 
three  principal  parts,  the 
QOj  meter  proper,  re- 
corder, and  auxiliary 
The  meter  is  placed  wherever  more  con- 


boiler  front  indicator, 
venient.     Its  function  is  to  determine  the  CO.  and  then  actuate 
the  boiler   front   indicator  and  recorder   in  the   engineer's   office 
accordingly.     An   aspirator    draws   the    gas   con- 
tinuously through  first  aperture  A   and  then   B. 
Absorption  of  the  CO, 
content    between     the 
two  apertures  causes  a 


=1 


Indicator  for 
Boiler  Front 


Recorder   for   Engi- 
neer's  Office 


Meter    for    Four 
Boilers 


change  of  pressure  or  tension  in  chamber  C  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  recorder  and  indicator. 

The  COj  meter  consists  of  this  analyzing  mechanism  and  a 
regulator.  The  regulator  keeps  the  suction  created  by  the 
aspirator  constant,  thereby  eliminating  changes  in  tension  between 
apertures  A  and  B,  except  those  caused  by  absorption  within 
chamber   C.     It   is  the   latter  changes   in   tension   which  the  in- 


MACHINERY  PATENTS 

MACHINE  FOR  REFINING  RUBBEJl 

AN  .\tte.mpti;d  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  chilled  two-roll 
refining  mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  essential  parts  of  this 
machine  are  a  vertical  hollow,  water-cooled  spindle  A  provided 
with  a  stock  feed-screw  B  and  an  enlarged  conical  portion  C 
which  is  a  central  obstruction  filling  in  greater  or  lesser  degree 
the  circular  water-cooled  die  D.  The  adjustment  of  the  opening 
for  passage  of  the  stock  is  effected  by  vertical  movement  of  sec- 
tion E  by  the  motion  of  screws  F  and  G  actuated  by  hand-wheel 
and  worm-gearing  H  and  /.  Below  the  die  D  a  circular  table 
/  is  attached  to  the  spindle  A.  The  latter  is  driven  by  gear  and 
worm  K  and  L. 

In  operation  the  stock,  fed  into  hopper  M,  is  forced  by  screw 
B  downward  through  the  adjustable  circular  space  between  the 
die  and  spindle  and  emerges  onto  the  table  /  refined  from  me- 
chanical impurities.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  machine  are 
a  larger  working  surface  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  with  rolls 
and  that  it  obviates  the  difficulty  of  producing  the  necessary 
pressure  that  rolls  require. — William  A.  Gordon,  assignor  to 
Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  both  of  Derby,  Connecticut.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,364,549. 


MODIFIED   FRICTION   CALENDER 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  vertical  side  elevation  of  a  three-roll  friction 
calender  modified  by  the  addition  of  attachments  so  that  two 
rolls  of  fabric  A  and  B  may  be  friction-coated  with  rubber  com- 
position at  the  same  time.  The  bank  of  stock  is  applied  at  points 
C  and  D  and  the  coated  fabrics  received  on  the  rewinding  rollers 
E  and  F.  The  latter  are  operated  by  sprocket  chains  G  and  H 
acting  through  sprocket  wheels  /  and  /. — Edward  H.  Scribner 
and  Harry  .\.  Bell  of  Revere,  assignors  to  Revere  Rubber  Co., 
Chelsea,  both  in  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,364,211. 


TREAD   MAKING  MACHINE 

This  macliine,  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  in  longitudinal  vertical  sec- 
tion, is  for  building  and  curing  tire  tread  bands.  It  comprises 
the  foundation  plate  A,  frames  B,  and  a  number  of  radiating  arms 
C  connected  by  circular  braces  D,  the  lower  arms  being  secured 
to  the  base  plate.  The  standards  and  anns  are  duplicated  on 
each  side  of  the  machine. 

The  outer  ends  of  the  arms  C  form  a  guideway  in  which  is 
mounted  a  guide  E.  On  the  lower  end  of  each  guide  is  a  shoe 
F,  its  inner  surface  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Six  of  these 
shoes  when  in  their  innermost  positions,  form  a  complete  circle 
of  the  size  required  for  the  outer  circumference  of  the  tread  band. 
Keyed  to  shaft  C  are  two  large  hand-wheels  H,  H,  for  operating 
each  side  of  the  machine. 

Just  inside  the  frames,  pinions  /  mesh  with  two  sets  of  fan- 
shaped  gear  sections  /.  The  gear  sections  in  each  set  of  six  are 
placed  in  staggered  relation  and  engage  with  pinion  /,  the  rota- 
tion of  which  rocks  the  segments  and  moves  the  slides  E  radially 
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through  the  eccentrics  K  formed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  short 
shaft  L.  On  the  outer  ends  of  the  center  shafts  G  slidable  drums 
M  are  mounted,  upon  which  tire  tread  bands  may  be  built.  A 
screw  mechanism  operated  by  a  hand-wheel  N  serves  to  slide  the 
building  drum  under  the  contracting  shoe-like  section  F  for 
curing  the  band. 

In  operation,  a  tire  tread  band  is  built  on  the  drum  M  at  one 


side  of  the  machine  and  moved  into  curing  position.    By  turning 
the  capstan  wheel  H,  sections  F  are  closed  upon  the  band. 

Sections  and  drums  are  chambered  for  steam  circulation  to 
provide  the  heat  for  curing.  One  workman  operates  each  side 
of  the  machine  alternately. — Harvey  F.  Maranville,  assignor  to 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,365,115. 
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OTHER   MACHINERY   PATENTS 

THE   UNITED    STATES 

364,132     Toothed    roller    for   treating   r.iw   rubber   and   rubbe 


sub- 


stitutes.     C.    E.    Miller,    Anderson.    Ind. 
1,364,133     Tube-splice  vulcanizer.     C.  E.  Miller,  Anderson,  Ind. 
1,364,183     Take-off    mechanism    for    rubber     nii-xing     mills.       S.     Dietrich, 

Cudahy,    Wis. 
1,364,241     Mold   for  tire  treads.     G.  W.   Brownell,   Leominster,  Mass. 
1,364,363     Pneumatic-pad    tube-splicing    apparatus.       E.    Fetter,    assignor    by 

mesne    -assignments    to    The    Pneumatic    Tube    Steam    Splicer 

Co. — both    of    Baltimore,     Md. 
1,364,386     Tire-making    machine.      C.     Kuentzel.    assignor     to     The     Akron 

Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co. — both  of  .'Vkron,  O. 
1,364,845     Machine     for     shaping    the    lip     of     an     in.scle.      H.    A.    Sadler, 

Swampscott,   assignor  to    Plymouth   Rubber  Co.,   Canton — Ijoth 

in    Mass. 
1,364,985     Inner  tube   connector  and   vulcanizer.      W.    C.    Ehrenfeld,    Flcm- 

ington,    N.    J. 
1,365,066     Machine   for  wrapping  and   unwrapping  tires.      E.   E.    Shoopman, 

Cairo,     Neb. 
1,365,104     Expansible  core  for  curing  tires.     A  Huetter,  Dayton,  assignor 

t^>  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron — both  in  Ohio. 
1,365.294     Tire  mold.     G.   E.   Tiller,   Sioux  City.  la. 
1,365,365     Tube  repair  vulcanizer.     J.  W.  Arthur,  assignor  to  The  Williams 

Foundry   tS:   Machine   Co. — both   of  Akron,   O. 
1.365,463     App.'^ranis  and  metliod  for  manufacture  of  inflated   rubber  articles. 

N.   D.   Ciawford.   Milford,  Conn.,  assignor  to  The  Mechanical 

Rubber  Co.,  a   New  Jersey  corporaticn. 
1,365,528     Dipping  and  drying  apparatus  for  rubber  articles.     H.  A.  Mitzel, 

Providence,   Rhode  Island,  assignor   to   Revere   Rubber  Co.,  a 

Rhcde    Island    corporation. 
1,365,560     Apparatus    and    method    for    making    rubberized    cords.       W.    J. 

Sfeinle,    Ehnhurst    Heights,    N.    Y.,   assignor   to  The   Hartford 

Rubber  Works  Co.,   a    Connecticut   corporation. 
1,365,581     Apparatus  for  cleaning  inside  of  tire  casings.     H.  G.  Ballou,  Los 

.\nceles,     Calif. 
1.365,709     Collapsible   core    for   tires.      E.    M.    McCurry    and    Ci.    R.    Bilger, 

assignors  to  The  Banner  Machine  Co. — all  of  Columbiana,  O. 
1,365,764     Apparatus    for    removing    flexible   rubber   articles    from    forms    or 

cores.     J.  W.  Brundage,  assignor  to  The  Miller  Rubber  Co. — 

all  of  Akron,  O. 
1,366,290     Tire  mold  crre.     F.  Smith  and  T.  H.  Brittain— both  of  Akron,  O. 
1,366,342     Hose-crating   apparatus.      L.    .-Xtwood,    Boston,    Mass. 
1,366,54?     Apparatus    for    wrapping    tires    with    paper.      W.    M.    Wheildon, 

Ashland,  and  Edward  H.  Angicr,  Framingham,  both  in  Mass.; 

said    Wheildon   assignor  to   said   Angier. 
1,366.750     Tire  mold  core.     F.  Smith  and  T.  H.  Brittain— Vrth  of  Akron,  O. 
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Tir;  expander  of  soft  rubber,  etc.     O.   A.    Peterson  and  O.   M. 

Brancel,  coinvcntors — both  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,   U.   S.   A. 
Mold    for    retreading   tires.       A.     B.     Legnard.     Waukegan,    111., 

U.    S.    A. 
Tire-building  core  and  chuck.     P.  and  B.  De  Mattia,  coinvcntors, 

both  of  Clifton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
Tire-building   core.      P.   and   B.    De   Mattia,   coinvcntors,   both   of 

Clifton,    New   Jersey.    U.    S.   A. 
Tire-peeling    machine.      E.    P.    Hafner   and   J.    T.    Roberts,    coin- 
vcntors, both  of  St.   Louis,  Mo.,   U.   S.  A. 
Steam   connection    for   hollow   tire   core.     The    Fisk    Rubber    Co., 

Chiropee    Falls,    assignee    of   T.    Midgley,    Hampden^both    in 

Mass.,    U.    S.   .\. 
Collapsible    tire    core.      The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls, 

assignee   of  T.    Midgley.   Hampden — both   in  M?.S3.,   U.    S.   A. 
Collapsible    tire    core.       The    Fisk    Rubber    Co..    Chicopee    Falls, 

assignee  of  T.   Midgley,  Hampden — both  in  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Collapsible   tire   <:«re.     The   Fisk   Rubber   Co..   Chicopee  Falls,   as- 
signee of  T.  Midgley,  Hampden^ — both  in  Mass.,  U.   S.  A. 
Apparatus    lor    building    up    cord    blankets    for    pneumatic    tires. 

The    Goodyear  Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    assignee    of    E.    A.    Nail, 

executrix  of  the  estate  of  E.  Nail,  deceased — both  of  Akron. 

Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 
Collapsible  tire  core.     The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  as- 
signee  of  T.   Midgley,   Sr.,   Hampden,   both   in   Mass.,  and   T. 

Midgley,  Jr.,   Dayton,  Ohio — all   in  LJ.   S.  A. 
Tire  repair  vulcanizer.     G.   B.  Cooper,  Joplin,  Mo.,   U.  S.  A. 
Automatic    valve   controller    for   hydraulic    press.      The   Goodyear 

Tire    &    Rubber   Co.,    assignee   of   W.    E.    Shively    and    E.    B. 

Kilbcrn.    coinvcntors — all   of   Akron.    Ohio,    U.    S.   A. 
Tire  repair  vulcanizer.     The  Western   Vulcanizer   Manufacturing 

Co.,    assignee    of     H.     K.     Wheelock — buth    of    Chicago,    111., 

U.    S.    A. 
Mold   for  pneumatic  tire  covers.     W.   N.   Rees,   Sydney,  and   F. 

Jolly,   Randwick,  both  in  New  South  Wales,  coinvcntors. 
Apparatus    for    vulcanizing    rubber.      W.    B.    Burke,    Cleveland. 

Ohio.    IT.    S     A. 
Overflow  cavity  for  tire  molds.     The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 

Falls,     assignee    of    T.    Midgley,     Hampden,    both    in    Mass., 

U.    S.    A. 
Vulcanizing   press  for  cord  tires.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co.,     assignee     of    E.    G.    Templelon,    both    of    Akron,    Ohio, 

V.    S.    A. 


THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

151,867  Rubber-heel  mold.  A.  Mond,  19  Southampton  Buildings,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London.  (The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
U.    S.   A.) 

152,305  Tire-repcir  vulcanizer.  F.  Sinzig,  33  Aarbergergasse.  and  H 
Wenger,  39  Neuengasse,  both  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  (Not 
yet   accepted.) 

152,520  Apparatus  for  coating  cloth,  etc.,  with  plastic  substances.  C.  A. 
Harnden.    Newton   House,   Newton.   Hyde,    Cheshire. 

152,744  Apparatus  for  molding  flushing-tank-valve  balls.  F.  T.  Roberts 
1105  Lakeview  Road,  and  R.  H.  Rosenfeld.  1895  East  71st 
street — both   in   Ocveland.    Ohio,   U.    S.   A. 

152.804  Device  for  opening  tire  molds.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  and  C. 
Macbeth.    1    Albany  street.   Regent's   Park,   London. 


PROCESS    PATENTS 

THE   UNITED  STATES 


1,365.061  Manufacture  of  unwoven  rubberized  cord  fabric  and  product 
R.  B.  Respess.  New  York  City.  (See  The  India  RtJSBEi 
World,   June    1,    1919,    page  482.) 

1. 365, .^27  Curing  rubber  hose  by  pressure  and  heat.  E.  G.  Kimmich,  as- 
signor to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron. 
Ohio.    T'.    S.    A. 

1,366,220     Manufacture   of  cord  tires.     J.   A.   Swinehart,  Akron,  O. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

207,527  Building  up  cord  tires.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as- 
signee of  E.  A.  Nail,  executrix  of  estate  of  E.  Nail,  deceased^ 
both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.   S.  .\. 

207.904  Manufacturing  pneumatic  tires  from  fabric  treated  with  neutral 
amorphous  non-colloidal  sulphur  compound,  etc.  W.  B.  Pratt 
Wellesley,  Mass..   U.   S.  A. 

207,981  Improved  method  of  splicing  inner  tubes.  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&   Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  C.   B.  Orr — both  of  Akron,  Ohio, 

II.  s.  .^. 

207.995  Manuf.-icturing    battery-jars    of    uncured    rubber.       The     Joseph 

Stokc-s  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  H.  L.  Boyer — both  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  LT.  S.  A. 

207.996  Forming    hard    rubber    storage-battery    jars.      The    Joseph    Stokes 

Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  assignee  of  T.  A.  Willard, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio — both  in  U.  S.  A. 


THE    UNITED   KINGDOM 

150,143  Treating  crude  rubber  with  live  steam,  to  produce  uniform 
degree  of  softness.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  J.  V.  Worthington 
and  A.  W.  T.  Hide,   14  Regent  street,  Westminster. 

152,275  Combining  .=heet  rubher  or  leather  with  vulcanizing  solution  of 
rubber  and  sulphur  as  adhesive.  T.  Brown,  10  Market  Square 
Auckland.    N.    Z. 


GERMANY 

PATENTS   ISStTED.    WITH   DATES   OF  ISSTTE 
331,013     Improving  soles  and  heels  of  rubber  shoes.     Heinrich  K«rl  Major 
and    Marie    .Mexandrine    .Major,    nic    Odou,    Helmstrasse    10, 
Berlin,  Schbneberg. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


A    CHANTICLEER    FROM    FRANCE 

MANY  iMi'PORTED  TOYS  arc  iiow  making  their  appearance  in  the 
shops,  hearing  mute  witness  to  the  efforts  of  the  erstwhile 
warring  countries  to  "come  back"  in  even  the  simplest  ways. 
Bits  of  diflferent  kinds  of  material  arL"  combined  cleverly  to  pro- 
duce a  toy  that  is  grotesque  or  hu- 
morous, but  always  unique. 

The  toy  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  is  a  real  French 
cock,  made  of  good-quality  natural 
crcam-ctlored  rubber  of  the  kind 
used  for  balloons.  The  legs  are 
wood,  to  which  shaped  pieces  of 
1  ea\y  cardboard  are  tacked  for 
feet.  The  legs  themselves  are  se- 
curely cemented  to  the  rubber.  The 
bill,  which  is  a  whistle,  and  the 
nv  uthpiece  at  the  tail,  are  both  of 
wood,  likewise  cemented  in  place. 
The  eyes  are  painted  on  the  rub- 
ber, to  produce  a  raised  effect.  The 
wings  are  carefully  colored  in  red,  yellow  and  green,  beneath 
the  stamped  design,  and  the  crest  and  tail  are  simulated  by  real 
colored   feathers   cemented   in   position. 

When  the  toy  is  inflated  it  will  stand  alone,  and  the  whistling 
bill  produces  a  shrill  note.  This  gradually  weakens  as  the  air 
escapes  and  the  cock  falls  over  and  "goes  West." 

This  toy  is  protected  by  the  French  registered  trademark 
"DD." 


■■ounds  but  v.l.eA  placed  against  the  side  of  the  throat  while  a 
person  is  talking,  transmits  speech  clearly,  unaffected  by  external 
noises. 

The  telephone  instrument  equipped  with  the  throat  microphone 
transmitter  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Fnglish  hand  combination 
Ick-phonc,  except  that  it  is  held  to  the  car  while  the  microphone 
transmitter  rests  lightly  against  the  side  of  the  throat.  The  in- 
strument has  all  metal  parts  nickel-plated  and  is  fitted  with  an 
ebonite  handle,  which  not  only  adds  to  the  appearance  but  also 
provides  insulation.  I'or  long  conversations,  such  as  central  work, 
the  transmitter  is  mounted  in  a  cloth  necklet  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  head-gear  receiver. 

The  illustrations  show  both  a  wall  and  table  central  battery 
telephone   with   throat   microphone   transmitters,  and   the   manner 


1nfl.\tarle  Whistling  Cock 


THE    "GINGERBREAD"    COIX    IN    RUBCER 

Reminding   one  at  once  of  the  old-fashioned  gingerbread  doll, 
comes  a   line  of  toys  made  of  sponge   rubber,  cut  to  shape  and 


.-'.   ME    MeMBFRS   Of    THE   BoES    FAMILY 

sewed  where  neccs.sary  to  produce  a  rtiiishtd  doll.  One  of  these, 
Betty  Bobs,  greeted  the  readers  of  Thk  Iniua  Rubbkk  Worlo 
September  1.  1920.  where  a  more  detailed  description  was  given. 
We  are  now  glad  to  present  her  with  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  "Bobs  Family"  includes  Betty.  Bobby  and  Billy  Bobs  and  the 
Bobs  Twins.— Rees  Davis  Toy  Co.,  180  North  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


THROAT     MICROPHONE     TRANSMITTER     DE'IEE      AIR-BORNE 
SOUNDS 

The  telephone  with  the  throat  microphone  Iransmitttr  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  a  war  need,  as  it  was  invented  especially  for 
use  in  airplanes  where  the  noise  of  the  engine  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  pilot  and  passenger  to  communicate  by  any  known 
telephone.     This   type  of   microphone   is   insensitive   to  air-borne 


Enci  isii    TELErnONES    Kquipped    with    Throat    Microfhone 

in  wliich  the  devTce  is  held.  Other  types  have  also  been  de- 
veloped, including  magneto  and  battery  call  telephones  for  both 
wall  and  table,  interphones  with  automatic  cut-in  and  cut-out 
device,  etc. 

The  throat  microphone  transmitter  is  invaluable  in  noisy  places, 
and  in  addition  to  its  acoustic  superiority  over  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone mouthpiece,  it  possesses  great  advantages  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view. — The  Sterling  Telephone  &  Electric  Co..  Limited, 
210-212  Tottenham   Court   Road.   London.  W.  1,  England. 


TIME-SAVING  ELASTIC  SHOEXACE 

.\n  elastic  shoelace  that  requires  no  lacing,  tying  or  fastening 
of  any  kind  after  the  first  insertion,  and  no  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  shoe,  is  a  recently  patented  invention.  Its  use 
permits  the  shoe  to  be  pulled 
on  and  off  without  unlacing. 
The  elastic  shoelace  consists 
of  a  length  of  narrow  elastic 
tape,  with  an  extra  amoinit 
of  stretch,  having  ordinary 
metal  shoelace  tips  on  the 
ends,  put  on  for  conveni- 
ence in  the  first  lacing  and 
then  cut  off.  The  ends  of 
the  lace  arc  then  kept  from 
pulling  out  by  attaching 
soft  metal  clips,  which  are 
provided  with  each  pair  of 
shoelaces.  A  particular 
method  of  inserting  the  lace 
must  be  followed,  and  is  in  fact  part  of  the  patent,  as  this  allows 
the  elastic  to  stretch  sufficiently  to  permit  inserting  the  foot  easily.  • 
The  lace  is  claimed  to  last  the  life  of  the  shoe.  It  can  be  applied 
to  all  styles  of  shoes,  including  oxfords  or  low  shoes,  as  well  as 


Method  of  Lacing 
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ladies'  high  top  hoots. — L'nitetl   States  patent  No.   1.358,753,  Ben- 
jamin  F.  Killam  antl  Samuel  Schlesinger,  Jr..   Denver,  Colorado. 


AUTOMATIC   WINDSHIELD  CLEANER 

A  now    form  of  the  familiar  ruhbcr  windshield  cleaner  is  that 


known    as   the    Fo 


.Vntomatic. 


FOLBERTH 


WiNDSH  IE!.D 


It  consists  of  a  compact 
mechanisni  witli  a  light 
metal  sweep  bearing  a 
rul)her  cleaning  edge 
wliich  hears  against  the 
miter  side  of  the  wind- 
sliield.  The  apparatus 
is  mounted  on  top  of 
the  shield  and  is  ope- 
rated automatically  by 
the  suction  of  tlie  engine. 
A  convenient  linger  con- 
trol is  turned  to  start 
the  cleaner  sweeping  back 
and  forth,  preventing 
rain,  sleet  or  snow  from 
settling  and  obscuring  the 
driver's     vision,     leaving 


Automatic 
Cleaner 

both  his  hands  free  when  inost  needed  for  safe  guidance  of  the 
car. — The  Follierth  Auto  Specialty  Co.,  7914-7922  Lake  avenue, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 


HEAVY    INNER   TUBE   FITTED  WITH   "TIROMETER" 

The  exact  air  pressure  in  a  tire  casing  is  shown  at  all  times 
by  the  "Tirometer."  a  comliination  air  valve  and  air  pressure 
gage,   which   was  described  in   The   Tndi.\   Rubber   World.  April 

1.  1920.  This  acces- 
sory is  now  to  be  had 
only  as  fitted  to  "Ti- 
rometer" heavy  tour- 
ing tubes,  which  are 
pure  gum,  full  lami- 
nated tubes  made  with 
a  special  preservative  that  is  said  to  assure  endurance  and  resist- 
ance against  heat.  -A  transparent,  practically  unbreakable  dust 
cap  protects  the  "Tirometer."  without  interfering  with  the  in- 
stant reading  of  the  air-pressure  gage.  "Tirometer"  heavy  tour- 
ing tubes  are  made  in  red  and  gray,  in  sizes  from  28  by  3  inches 
to  40  by  8  inches. — Currie  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 


"Tirometer"  Heavy   Touring   Tube 


THE  "HOLDZIT"  CLASP  MAKES  ELASTIC  LAST 

Manufacturers  as  well  as  wearers  of  women's  garments  will 
welcome  the  advantages  of  the  "Holdzit"  elastic  belt  fastener, 
which  is  attachable  to  any  garment  without  sewing.  On  account 
of  the  perishable  nature  of 
rubber  when  subjected  to  the 
process  of  laundering,  women 
everywhere  will  be  glad  to 
get  the  "Holdzit''  elastic  which 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  in- 
serted, and  as  easily  removed 
for  the  i)urpose  of  washing 
a  garment,  besides  permitting 
the  garment  to  be  spread  out 
flat  for  ironing,  even  in  an 
ironing  machine. 

The  patented  "Holdzit"  clasp  acts  as  a  hook  at  one  end  and 
an  eye  at  the  other,  while  either  end  can  be  used  as  a  bodkin 
for  threading  the  belt  into  the  tube  in  the  garment.  A  portion 
of  the  clasp  is  bent  into  a  flat  hook  which  lies  close  against  the 
material  and  prevents  the  elastic  from  slipping  back  into  the 
tube  when  unfastened,  yet  is  easily  detached  when  removing  the 
elastic.     The   "Holdzit"   fastener  comes  in   black   and   white   non- 


'Holdztt"  Fastener  for  Elastic  Bands 


corrosive  metal  attached  to  any  quality  of  elastic  in  black  or 
white,  in  any  length  desired,  in  widths  of  J4,  ^,  ^,  and  ^-inch. 
It  commends  itself  for  use  with  blouses,  petticoats,  bloomers  and 
pajamas,  also  in  the  finer  qualities  of  silk  elastic  for  camisoles, 
brassieres,  and  undervests.— Holdzit  I-^astener  Corporation.  18 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


TO    AID     THE    WOULD-BE    SWIMMER 

The   latest   device   to   assist   the   amateur   swimmer   or   the  one 
just   trying  to  learn   is  called  the   "Rubba- Float.''     It  consists  of 
a    rectangular    inllatable    cushion    or    bag,    provided    with    an    in- 
llating  valve  at  one  corner  and  tapes  lirm- 
^^^  ly  cemented  to  two  corners  of  the  bag  by 

^^Hk  triangular-shaped     pieces     of     fabric,     for 

^^P-A  lying    the    float    in    position    back    of    the 

jB^^  wearer's   waist,  as   illustrated. 

Z*"^^!  The    "Rubba-.F'loat"    is    inflated    in    the 

^^^^f\  same  way  as  a  toy  ballonn  and  liy  pressing 

^^^M        I  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  the  rub- 

j^^^H       ^         her  tube  at  the  end  of  the  valve,  the  air 
^^^^H       ■  within     will     not     escape     while     a     fresh 

a  4^^  bruatli  is  being  taken.  The  device  will  fit 
r^,^,^^^^_  J#  better  if  not  filled  too  full  with  air.  When 
}^^^^^H|L  sufficiently  inflated,  the  valve  is  closed  by 

^^^^^^^1         inserting    a    screw    and    tightening    it    as 
^^^H^^^A        much  as  possible.     The  air   will  then   re- 
TiiE  "Rubba-Kj-dat"       main  within  indeliiiitely,  no  subsequent  in- 
flation being  required. 
The    "Rubba-t'loat"    is    absolutely    waterproof    and    will,    it    is 
claimed,  sustain  either  child  or  adult  in  the  water. — United  States 
patent  No.  1.364.275.     1.  B.   Kleinert   Rul)ber  Co.,  719-727   Broad- 
way,  New   ^'ork  City. 


A    CORD    TIRE    FROM    PENNSYLVANIA 

"Quaker"  cord  tires,  though  new  to  the  trade,  have  been  under- 
going severe  service  tests  for  the  past  three  years  and  have  ex- 


and    users.      They    are 


ceeded  all  expectations  of  their  inakers 
extra-size  and  their  construction  is  said 
to  make  them  remarkably  easy-riding. 
The  typical  "Quaker  T.  T.  T."  raised 
black  tread  has  been  found  to  be  as 
nearly  non-skid  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  tire.  "Quaker"  tires  arc  built  to  de- 
liver mileage,  to  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  and  to  give  the 
least  trouble  to  their  users. — Quaker  City 
Rubber  Co.,  629  Market  street,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pennsylvania. 


"TOPAZ"    RUBBER   SPONGE 

A  gem  among  rubber  sponges  is  the 
"Topaz,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  conscientious  experiment  and  efi'ort 
to  produce  a  sponge  surpassing  any 
other  aid  to  thorough  body  cleansing. 
It  is  made  of  fine  quality  sponge  rub- 
ber in  the  light  tan  color  of  the  sea 
sponge,  and  comes  in  three  sizes.  It  has 
a  firm,  pliant  texture,  and  the  large 
holes  arc  readily  washed  free  from  dirt 
and  soapsuds.  .'\n  interesting  test  made 
in  a  Chicago  hospital  is  said  to  have 
demonstrated   the   superiority   in   cleanli- 

liness  of  the  "Topaz"  over  sea  sponges  and  wash-cloths. 
.At  the  end  of  the  test  the  rubber  sponge  was  comparatively  free 
from  bacteria  while  the  sea  sponge  and  the  wash-cloth  contained 
many   germs. — I'"eatheredge    Rubber    Co..    Inc..    Chicago.    Illinois. 


"Quaker"  Cord  Tire 
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A    RUBBER-SHOD    WINDOW    CATCH 

Almost  a  necessity  in  these  days  of  burglaries  and  petty  thiev- 
ing  is   the   "Burg-La-Proof"   window   catch   which   automatically 
locks  any  window,  open  or  shut. 
This  clever  device  tits  over  the  top  of  the  lower  sash  and  is 
attached  by  tightening  a  screw  which 
makes  it  lit  securely  on  any  width  of 
sash.     An  automatic  spring-controlled 
binding    lever    has    a    rubber    tip    se- 
curely vulcanized  over  the  bent  por- 
tion of  the  steel  lever  which  engages 
the  upper  sash  so  that  forcing  win- 
dows only  locks  them  more  securely. 
The    rubber    tip    prevents    injury   to 
the  woodwork  and  holds  with  a  tight 
grip. 

By  using  this  catch,  windows  can 
be  left  open  for  ventilation  witnout 
fear  of  them  being  opened  by  thieves 
or  by  venturesome  children.  It  pro- 
vides R  factor  of  safety  in  the  home 
"Burg-La-Froof"'  Window  incommensurate  with  the  small  cost 
^^"  of  the  article.     No  tools  are  required 

for  installing  this  device,  the  slot  of  the  fastening-screw  being  of 
sufficient  width  to  accommodate  a  coin,  case-knife  or  key,  if  a 
screw-driver  is  not  available.  This  catch  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
regular  and  large. — Burg-La-Proof  Window  Catch  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 


FOUNTAIN   PEN   WITHOUT   INK   SAC 

The  newest  type  of  fountain  pen  lias  been  devised  without  the 
usual  ink  sac.  Instead  there  is  a  "little  red  pump  handle"  that 
does  away  with  side  levers,  compression  rods,  and  rubber  sacs, 
and  operates,  as  its  name  indicates,  on  the  principle  of  the  good 


CONSTRl'CTION     OF    THE    DuNN-PenN 

old-fashioned  pump.  As  a  result,  the  barrel  of  this  pen  will  hold 
considerably  more  ink  than  the  ordinary  fountain  pen.  At  the 
same  time,  the  usual  claims  are  made  as  to  its  being  non-leakable 
and  self-cleaning.  Besides  the  gold  pen,  there  are  only  four  other 
simple  parts,  all  of  which  are  made  of  hard  rubber.  A  portion 
of  the  pen  here  pictured  is  cut  away  to  show  the  pump. — Dunn- 
Pen  Co.,  709  Si.xth  avenue,  New  York  City. 


DOUBLE   DISK   WHEEL   WITH    FIRESTONE   TIRE    RIM 

The  trim  appearance  of  a  motor  car  equipped  with  disk  wheels 
appeals  to  many  an  owner  and  prospective  purchaser.  One  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  line  is  the  "Indestructible'  pressed  steel, 
double  disk  wheel,  which  has  been 
developed  through  eleven  years  of 
experimentation  by  its  manufacturer. 
Its  method  of  construction  insures 
maximum  strength  with  minimum 
weight.  Road  shock  is  taken  up  and 
dissipated  through  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  as  the  circular 
triangle  bracing  principle  of  the 
sheets  in  the  wheel  counteracts  and 
absorbs  these  forces.  The  disks  are 
flanged  with  long  flanges  which  are 
riveted  to  the  felloe  band,  each  supporting  and  strengthening 
the  other.  The  "Indestructible"  wheel  provides  for  the  use  of 
the  standard  Firestone  demountable  rim.    The  valve  stem  in  this 


Inside     View,     "Indestruc- 
tible"   Double    Disk 
Wheel 


wheel  comes  through  at  the  back  of  both  sheets  and  is  in  an  in- 
dentation in  the  sheet  so  that  the  inflating  nozzle  can  be  applied 
easily.  Owing  to  the  symmetrical  lines  this  wheel  is  very  easy  to 
keep  clean. — Indestructible  Wheel  Co.,  Lebanon,  Indiana. 


"Fressurel.^stic'  In.ner   Tlbe 


NOVEL    BRITISH    INNER    TUBE 
A  puncture  proof  inner  tube  with  novel  features  is  a   recent 
British  invention.     It  is  much  smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  cover 
and  is  expanded  to  fit  by  a  pressure  of  30  pounds  to  the  square 

mch.  The  walls  of  the  tube  are 
considerably  thickened  to  resist  the 
strain,  and  the  tube  takes  much  of 
the  pressure  that  usually  is  carried 
by  the  cover.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  working  pressure  of  the  cover 
used  with  this  tube  is  only  55 
pounds,  whereas  the  usual  average 
is  computed  at  75  pounds.  With 
the  tube  inflated  by  30  imiuids  pressure  only  25  pounds  is  left  for 
the  cover  to  sustain. 

The  extra  thickness  of  the  Pressurelastic  tube  makes  it  some- 
what heavier  than  the  ordinary  tube,  but  it  is  practically  immune 
from  puncture,  does  not  creep,  and  cannot  be  nipped  when  being 
fitted  into  the  cover.  It  is  said  that  extensive  tests  have  proved 
the  advantages  of  this  new  tube  and  that  it  is  in  large  demand 
by  taxi  drivers. — Pressurelastic  Inner  Tube  Co.,  27  Colonnade, 
Russell-square,  London,  W.   C. 

EXTENSION    ACCELERATOR    PAD    AND    HEEL   REST 

The  well-known   Rives  ^'' 

"Neverslip"  auto  pedal 
pads  with  which  a  large 
percentage  of  American- 
built  automobiles  are 
equipped  are  now  made 
in  an  adjustable  heel  rest 
combination,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The 
adjustable  feature  per- 
mits accommodation  to 
any  size  desired  and  thus 

ensures  full  control  of  the  accelerator  without  discomfort. — 
George  H.  Rives,  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  2187  \\'oolworth  Build- 
in?   New  York  Citv. 


"Neverslip"    Pedal    Pad 


HOLLOW   BRICK   PRINCIPLE   APPLIED   TO   TIRES 

The  ceaseless  endeavors  of  inventors  to  perfect  a  device  that 
will  supersede  pneumatic  rubber  tires  brings  out  daily  a  number 

of  clever  ideas.  One  which 
seems  worthy  of  note  is 
the  "Triangle"  tire  core, 
molded  of  soft  rubber 
with  triangular  open  por- 
tions so  arranged  as  to 
displace  in  cross-section 
an  equal  amount  of  rubber 
throughout  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  core.  The  tri- 
angle is  said  to  be  the  only 
known  geometrical  device 
that  can  accomplish  this. 
The  maker  of  this  airless 
tube  guarantees  the  "Tri- 
Tr.anole  Tire  Core  ^ngle"    tire    core    to    ride 

more  easily  than  air,  to  supply  a  much  greater  resiliency,  and  to 
make  accidents  from  blowouts  impossible.— Triangle  Tire  Core 
Co.,  1209  Grand  avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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THE    OBITUARY    RECORD 

A   PIONEER   IN   RUBBER  SUNDRIES 

WtJKD  coiiH-s  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  the  passing  of  one  who 
was    one    of    the    well-known    Eastern    rubber   men,    who 
became  in  time  a  resident  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  record  of  achievement  of 
Albert  Thompson  Holt  is  most  in- 
teresting. Born  in  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts, educated  in  the  public 
schools,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  at  the  age 
of  17  years.  Later  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Davol  plant 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  .^fter 
two  years  he  took  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  factory  of  C.  B.  Dickin- 
son. Becoming  interested  in  rub- 
ber reclaiming,  he  associated  him- 
self with  Loewenthal  &  Morgan- 
stein,  at  Jersey  City,  having  charge 
not  only  of  manufacture  but  of 
marketing  as  well.  In  his  travels 
he  became  struck  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rubber  business  in 
Ohio,  and  first  entered  the  special- 
ties department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  then  took  charge  of 
the  plant  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  and  finally  settled  in  Colum- 
bus as  consulting  rubber  expert. 

Mr.  Holt  was  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  practical  rubber  man, 
the  inventor  of  many  processes  of  value  and  an  excellent  organ- 
izer. Personally,  he  was  dignified,  courteous,  firm  in  his  con- 
victions, and  a  tireless  worker.  An  accident  in  a  factory  where 
he  was  doing  expert  work  brought  on  heart  trouble,  which 
resulted  in  his  death. 


Albert  T.  Hoi.t 


FORMER   MASSACHUSETTS    RUBBER    MAN 

Barnabas  Thachcr  Morrison,  furnierly  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Reading  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  died  at  his  winter  home  in  Pasadena,  California, 
January  7,  after  bearing  bravely  an  illness  of  nearly  six  years. 
In  1S09  he  retired  from  active  business,  after  having  been  identi- 
fied with  the  rubber  trade  for  twenty-three  years,  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  large  property  interests  which  came 
to  him  partly  through  inheritance. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  survived  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  Demmon,  of  Boston,  and  Weston,  Massachusetts ;  by  a 
brother,  Philip  G.  Morrison,  and  two  sisters.  Miss  Mary  G.  Mor- 
rison and  Mrs.  George  Horace  Blake. 


FOUNDER  OF  TWO  RUBBER  COMPANIES 

Dorman  T.  Warren,  founder  of  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  died  suddenly,  on  January 
20,  at  his  home,  170  Central  Park  South,  New  York  City.  He 
was  born  in  West  Townsend,  Massachusetts,  in  1827,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  .Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts. On  graduating,  he  went  to  New  York  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  jewelry  business,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  late  ."Vmedce  Spadone,  another  jeweller  in  the  same  building. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Warren  established  the 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Spadone  became  a  director  and  afterward  president. 
In  1887  Mr.  Warren  organized  the  Canadian  concern  of  the  same 
name  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  now  known  as  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber, 
Limited.  In  time,  however,  the  New  York  and  Toronto  com- 
panies became  entirely  distinct,  Mr.  Warren  relinquishing  all 
interest  in  the  former  and  Mr.  Spadone  in  the  latter.  In  1892 
Mr.  Warren  retired  from  the  Canadian  firm  and  his  son,  the  late 
Henry  D.  Warren,  became  head  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  busi- 


ness. On  the  latter's  death  in  1909,  his  son,  Captain  Trumbull 
Warren,  served  as  president  and  treasurer  until  killed  in  action 
overseas  in  1915.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Warren  is  now  president  of  the 
company. 

Dorman  T.  Warren  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons.  Professor  Howard  C.  Warren  of  Princeton  University, 
and  Kalpli  11.  Warren  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


PROMINENT   AKRON    MANUFACTURER 

\\  illiani  Franklin  Warden,  president  of  The  Burt  Mainifactur- 
ing  Co.,  and  also  vice-president  of  the  .Akron  Gear  &  Equipment 
Co.,  both  of  .Xkron,  Ohio,  died  of  acute  heart  trouble  at  De  Land, 
Florida,  on  January  19,  1921. 

Mr.  Warden  was  born  in  North  Robinson,  Oliio,  h'ebruary  23, 
1874,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Soldiers'  &  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home,  Xenia,  Ohio.  His  first  work  was  with  a  print- 
ing concern  in  Giicago.  Later  he  was  employed  on  The  IVads- 
zvorth  Banner,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  connected 
with  The  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  as  president.  He  was  also 
president  of  The  Burt  Building  Co.  and  vice-president  of  The 
.\kron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co. 

Mr.  Warden  was  a  member  of  the  Akron  Qiamber  of  Com- 
merce, Portage  Country  Club,  De  Land  Golf  Club  of  De  Land, 
Florida,  and  a  member  of  Ihe  Grace  Reformed  Church. 

Interment  was  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  the  body  being  accompa- 
nied by  the  widow,  his  elder  son,  William,  and  Mr.  Warden's 
brother-in-law,  E.  O.  Curry,  of  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Warden's  death  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  business  associates. 


THE   EDITOR'S   BOOK   TABLE 

"RUBBER  GOODS  .MANUFACTURE."  UV  ••FACTORY  MANAGER" 
Maclaren  &  Sons,  Limited,  London,  1920.  Cloth,  illustrated,  496  page's. 
6    by   9^    inches. 

T-His  woEK  embraces  28  chapters,  which  appeared  originally 
1  as  a  series  of  articles  published  in  The  India-Rubber  Journal. 
London.  The  early  chapters  treat  of  factory  location,  plans, 
equipment  and  the  various  departmental  divisions  of  the  manu- 
facturing operations.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  machinery  and  other  equipment  employed  for  each 
line  of  goods,  the  making  of  which  is  described  in  detail.  In 
these  chapters  also  are  given  many  typical  formulas  for  the  rubber 
mixings  employed. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  factory  management  and 
costing,  followed  by  a  series  of  ten  appendices  that  treat  on  a 
variety  of  matters,  such  as  compounding  ingredients,  milling, 
calendering,  vapor  cure,  molding  of  heavy  springs  and  the  manu- 
facture of  miscellaneous  articles. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  a  very  full  index,  which  is  a  con- 
venience always  appreciated  in  a  reference  work.  The  subject 
matter  details  English  rubber  factory  practice,  which  in  many 
respects  is  much  difTerent  from  American  methods. 


"CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY."  BY  EDWIN  E.  .SLOSSON.  M.S.,  PH.D., 
The  Crnttiry  Co.,  New  York,  1920.  Cloth,  ilhistrated.  311  panes,  S'A 
by    8    inches. 

This  book  is  one  of  "The  Century  Books  of  Useful  Science." 
The  wonderful  story  of  scientific  discovery  and  development  in 
the  varied  departments  of  industrial  chemistry  is  clearly  and 
most  entertainingly  told  in  untechnical  language  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  layman  interested  to  learn  what  civilization  owes  to 
the  chemist. 

The  rubber  worker  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  chapter 
on  rubber,  in  which  is  sketched  the  chemistry  of  rubber,  the  dis- 
covery of  synthetic  rubber,  the  development  of  plantation  rubber, 
vulcanization,  and  the  future  possibilities  dependent  on  cheap  raw 
rubber. 
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■•I'OCKET  DIKElTORV  OK  SIIOK  MAXUFACTURERS.  1921."  THE 
Shoe  and  I-callu-r  Reporter  Co..  166  Essex  street.  Postoii,  Massachusetts. 
Leather.    .^40    pants.    J>4    hy    5!j    inches. 

This  handy  pocket  volume  contains  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
giving  location  of  factories,  members  of  tlrms.  capitalization, 
names  of  buyers  and  superiiitendents,  days  on  which  buyers  see 
salesmen,  capacity  of  plants,  and  many  other  important  details ; 
also  specially  drawn  maps  showing  the  relative  location  of  shoe 
manufacturing  towns.  It  includes  in  one  small  volume  that  can 
easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  all  necessary  information  about 
the  great  and  prosperous  shoe  trade  of  this  continent.  The 
1921    edition    has    been   carefully    revised    from   original    sources. 


"HOW  TO  KEEP  INVENTION  RECORDS."  BV  HARRY  A.  TOUL- 
min.  Jr.,  I.  D.,  I.itt.  D..  with  introduction  by  James  T.  NewKn.  a 
former^  United  States  Commisioner  of  Patents.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New   York   City.     Cloth,   85   pages,   5   by   8   inches. 

This  little  volume  on  the  keeping  of  invention  records  is  of 
great  value  to  inventors.  The  first  part  discusses  the  general 
nature  of  industrial  property  and  monopolies  granted  to  protect 
it.  The  second  part  presents  a  practical  method  of  insuring  the 
recording  of  dates,  and  a  linal  chapter  deals  with  methods  of  patent 
investigation.  Failure  to  keep  adequate  records  of  inventions  and 
their  development  and  reduction  to  practice  has  often  deprived 
inventors  of  the  fruits  of  their  ideas  and  labor,  and  has  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  litigation  that  might  have  been  avoided 
had  the  inventor  used  some  such  recording  system  as  outlined  in 
this  volume. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMICAL  TERMS,  Bv  James  F.  Couch.  New 
York,  1920.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City.  Flexible  cloth. 
204  pages,  5  by  7  inches. 

This  volume  of  pocket  size  is  designed  by  its  author,  who  is 
a  chemist  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  serve  the  convenience  of  anyone  who 
has  occasion  to  read  chemical  literature.  Examination  of  the 
book  shows  that  the  author  has  attained  this  object  very  suc- 
cessfully. His  work  merits  appreciation  of  chemists  and  students 
alike  for  the  concise  and  accurate  definitions  presented  in  the 
book. 


NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 


THE  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  "Yarway"  power  plant  devices, 
has  issued  a  leaflet  describing  the  Yarway  Junior  seatless  valve, 
which  has  recently  been  developed  to  meet  the  need  for  a  valve 
that  would  stay  tight  under  high  pressure  steam  on  turbine  drips, 
superheater  drains,  water  columns,  blow  offs,  etc.  Copies  of  the 
descriptive  sheet  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  the  maker. 

The  Boonton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boonton,  New 
Jersey,  maker  of  molded  material  for  electrical  insulations  and 
for  mechanical,  chemical  and  other  purposes,  has  issued  a  48-page 
booket,  attractively  bound  in  leather-colored  pebbled  cardboard 
covers,  embossed  with  the  company's  trade-mark  and  stamped  and 
bordered  with  brown.  The  subject  matter  treats  of  the  company's 
products,  giving  a  brief  but  comprehensive  classification  of  molded 
material,  useful  data  on  molded  insulation,  etc.  Especially  beauti- 
ful and  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  illustrations  of  mechanical 
processes,  arc  the  eleven  full-page  half-tones  of  workmen  at  vari- 
ous machines,  enlarged  from  photographs  to  give  the  soft-focus 
effect  so  familiar  on  the  screen.  The  printing  and  presswurk  of 
the  booklet  are  also  to  be  commended. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Connecticut,  has 
issued  a  large  two-color  illustrated  catalog  of  its  rubber  mill 
machinery,  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  which  clearly  shows 
every  detail  of  the  various  machines.  Besides  several  full-page 
views  of  the  plant  and  its  interior,  there  are  forty-seven  full-page 
illustrations  of  machines,  reproduced  from  photographs,  including 
crackers,  washers  and  sheeters,  light  and  heavy  duty  tnills,  re- 
finers,  two   to    four-roll    calenders,   embossing   calenders,   experi- 


mental machinery,  presses,  bias  shears,  tread-making  machinery 
and  many  others. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  is  one  of  the  best-known  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  its  long  experience 
makes  it  an  authority  on  rubber  machinery.  It  is  always  willing 
to  make  suggestions  and  is  able  to  supply  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  tires  and  accessories,  boots  and  shoes,  soles  and 
heels,  mechanical  and  molded  goods,  hard  rubber  goods,  carriage 
cloth  and  clothing,  asbestos  sheeting,  etc.  Besides  the  many 
machines  illustrated,  the  Birmingham  company  also  produces  hose- 
making  and  cross-wrapping  machines,  duck  slitters,  fabric  dryers, 
gutta  percha  calenders  and  washers,  mixing  aprons,  doubling 
drums,  etc. 

The  catalog  is  substantially  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers,  and 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  bulletin  to  make  it  easier  for  clients  to 
prepare  their  inquiries.  Full  descriptions  and  prices  of  each  spe- 
cific machine  will  he  sent  upon  request. 

Under  the  name,  'Tire  Trade  Journal  and  I'ulcaniscr  &  Tire 
Driller,"  the  first  issue  of  these  two  combined  periodicals  appeared 
in  January.  The  Gardner-Moffat  Co.,  225  Fourth  avenue.  New 
\'ork  City,  has  bought  the  J'ulcanizer  &  Tire  Dealer,  the  Chica- 
go publication,  first  issued  in  September,  1919,  and  merged  it  with 
its  own  monthly.  Tire  Trade  Journal,  the  first  issue  of  which 
was  published  in  July.   1919. 

An  address,  "Making  The  1921  Grade,"  delivered  by  George 
M.  Gr.\ham,  vice-president  of  the  Picrce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co., 
Buffalo,  New  York,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Motor  and 
.\ccessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York,  January  12,  1921,  was  an  able  survey  of  the  national  auto- 
motive field,  a  careful  analysis  of  conditions  helpful  and  deterrent 
to  the  progress  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry,  and  a  well-reasoned, 
stimulating  plea  for  greater  optimism.  Of  especial  interest  to 
the  tire  industry  is  the  testimony  he  submits  to  prove  that  auto- 
mobile production  is  still  far  from  reaching  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, and  he  prophesies  that  the  country  will  shortly  enter  upon 
an  era  of  motor  mileage  that  will  soon  equal  the  total  now  pro- 
vided 'by  all-rail  and  river  transportation. 


CALENDARS 

Tyson  Brothers,  Inc.,  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  maker  of 
rubber  substitute  and  chemicals  for  the  rubber  industry,  has 
presented  a  very  beautiful  calendar  bearing  no  advertisement 
other  than  the  company's  name  and  trade  mark  inconspicuously 
stamped  beneath  the  silk  cord  hanger.  The  calendar  bears  a 
hand-colored  print  after  the  original  water  color  "Our  Daily 
Bread,"  by  Edwin  Lamasure,  which  shows  a  golden  wheat-field 
stretching  back  to  a  group  of  farm  buildings  set  beneath  fine  old 
green  trees.  It  is  a  typical  representation  of  the  peace  and  plenty 
that  characterizes  our  great  land,  in  spite  of  the  business  Hurries 
and  an.xieties  that  prevail  at  times  in  crowded  centers. 

.A  daily  date  calendar  with  tear-off  leaves  bearing  extra  large 
size  figures  has  been  presented  to  the  trade  by  the  Stamford 
Rubber  Supply  Co.,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  maker  of  rubber 
factice. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
maker  of  the  "Bufiovak"  line  of  special  machinery,  has  sent  out 
a  1921  calendar  pad,  fitted  with  an  adhesive  strip  at  the  back 
to  enable  it  to  be  fastened  to  the  calendar  presented  by  the 
company  last  year. 

David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Limited,  Castleton,  Manchester,  England, 
the  well-known  British  engineers  and  rubber  machinists,  have 
sent  out  an  attractive  calendar  bearing  a  reproduction  of  a  draw- 
ing by  W.  Alister  MacDonald  of  the  Old  Shambles,  Market 
Place,  Manchester.  Its  quaint  half-timbered  houses  with  many- 
gabled  roofs  and  small-paned  bow  windows  are  reproduced  in 
soft  colors. 


Repairing    Rubber    Footwear    Is    Fully   Described   in    This 
Issue. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 


THE  GOODYEAR  REFINANCING  PLAN 


AFTER  several  weeks  of  negotiation  between  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  and  representatives  of  its  cred- 
itors and  its  stockholders,  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of  the  debt 
and  capitalization  of  the  company  has  been  agreed  upon.  The 
plan  contemplates  the  issue  of  approximately  $25,000,000  first 
mortgage  20-year  8  per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds,  $25,000,000  10- 
year  8  per  cent  sinking  fund  debentures  and  $35,000,000  8  per 
cent  prior  preference  stock. 

The  bonds  and  debentures,  or  their  proceeds,  will  be  used  to  pay 
oflf  the  bank  debt,  which  is  largely  secured,  and  for  other  corpor- 
ate purposes,  including  new  working  capital.  General  creditors 
will  receive  prior  preference  stock  for  existing  debt  and  in  part 
paj-ment  for  future  deliveries  of  materials.  Holders  of  existing 
preferred  stock  will  receive  preferred  stock  of  the  reorganized  cor- 
poration having  substantially  the  same  rights  and  preferences  as 
the  present  preferred  stock,  share  for  share,  and  holders  of  exist- 
ing common  stock  will  receive  common  stock  of  the  reorganized 
corporation,  which  will  probably  be  without  par  value,  share  for 
share.  The  $25,000,000  of  debentures,  together  with  250,000  shares 
of  common  stock,  and  also  the  $35,000,000  prior  preference  stock, 
are  to  be  offered  for  subscription  to  existing  stockholders. 

The  plan  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  bank 
creditors'  committee,  composed  of  Robert  C.  Schaflfner,  Chicago, 
Illinois ;  John  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  Ralph  Van  Vechten, 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  a  merchandise  creditors'  committee  composed  of 
W.  E.  Bruyn,  New  York  City ;  F.  L.  Jenckes,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island ;  and  Myron  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City ;  a  preferred  stock- 
holders' committee  composed  of  George  VV.  Crousc,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Reamy  E.  Field,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Charles  A.  Morris,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  A.  H.  Scoville,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  J.  Herndon  Smith, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  and  a  common  stockholders'  committee  com- 
posed of  Fred  S.  Borton,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  C.  R.  Erwin,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  E.  E.  Mack,  Canton,  Ohio;  Russel  L.  Robinson,  Akron, 
Ohio ;  and  F.  A.  Seiberling,  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  order  to  satisfy  those  who  are  to  furnish  the  new  money  and 
accept  prior  preference  stock  for  existing  indebtedness  as  to  the 
future  management  of  the  company,  provision  satisfactory  to  the 
merchandise  creditors'  committee  is  to  be  made  for  the  future 
election  of  directors. 

The  refinancing  plan  agreed  upon  is  based  upon  a  present  debt, 
exclusive  of  interest,  of  $65,964,290  including  bank  indebtedness, 
merchandise  indebtedness  and  contingent  obligations.  Present 
commitments  for  future  deliveries  of  merchandise  on  which  speci- 
fications and  prices  have  been  fixed  total  $54,959,503  of  which 
$7,200,740  is  for  rubber,  $5,664,000  is  for  cotton,  $41,879,763  is  for 
cotton  fabric,  and  $215,000  is  for  other  materials.  The  company's 
estimate  for  depreciation  covered  by  commitments  not  heretofore 
written  off  is  $18,247,000. 

The  approximate  present  capitalization  of  the  company  is  $65,- 
000,000  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $61,000,000  common 
stock.  Treating  the  capital  stock  as  a  liability  at  its  par  value,  the 
estimated  deficit  on  December  31,  1920,  exclusive  of  loss  upon  com- 
mitments for  merchandise  not  yet  delivered,  was  approximately 
$24,400,000.  For  indebtedness  existing  January  1,  1921,  merchan- 
dise creditors  will  receive  125  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  prior 
preference  stocks.  For  future  commitments,  that  is  after  January 
1,  1921,  merchandise  creditors  will  receive  75  per  cent  in  cash, 
payable  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the  month  following  shipment 
from  American  point  of  shipment,  and  28  per  cent  of  the  amount 
in  prior  preference  stock  to  be  delivered  upon  the  consummation  of 
the  plan  of  readjustment.  Carrying  charges  with  reference  to 
such  commitments  will  be  paid  in  cash,  but  dividends  accrued  to 


date  of  delivery  of  materials  on  stock  delivered  against  commit- 
ments will,  when  paid,  be  credited  on  such  charges. 

Contingent  creditors  holding  obligations  upon  which  the  com- 
pany is  secondarily  liable  will  receive  certificates  evidencing  their 
rights.  Upon  the  release  of  ihe  company  from  its  liability  to  such 
creditors  there  will  be  deposited  with  a  trustee  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  such  obligations— on  or  before  April  1,  1922,  if. 
they  mature  prior  to  that  date,  or  at  maturity  if  they  mature  later 
^125  per  cent  of  the  principal  amount  thereof  in  prior  preference 
stock,  the  holders  of  such  obligations  to  have  the  option  to  ex- 
change them  at  any  time  prior  to  maturity  for  the  prior  preference 
stock  so  deposited. 

The  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  plan  have  developed  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  by  all  parties  in  interest  to  preserve  the  valuable 
good  will  which  the  company  has  built  up  through  the  excellence 
of  its  product  and  the  efficiency  of  its  sales  organization.  It  is 
believed  that  if  assented  to  by  the  creditors  with  substantial  una- 
nimity and  by  the  requisite  proportion  of  the  stockholders,  the  plan 
will  not  only  save  the  company  from  its  present  embarrassment, 
to  the  advantage  of  its  creditors  as  well  as  itself,  but  will  also 
put  it  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  for  future  operations.  The 
company  has  assurances  from  strong  banking  interests  which  it 
believes  justify  the  expectation  that  if  the  necessary  assents  of 
creditors  and  stockholders  are  forthcoming  the  bonds  and  deben- 
tures can  be  underwritten  and  the  plan  consummated.  Holders 
of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock  and  the  largest  creditors  have 
already  indicated  their  assent. 

The  proposed  stockholders'  meeting  called  for  final  authorization 
of  this  plan  was  again  postponed  from  February  11  to  March  4, 
owing  to  inability  of  the  committees  to  complete  arrangements  for 
putting  the  plan  into  operation. 

The  loan  of  $18,825,000,  which  was  arranged  several  months 
ago  by  a  banking  syndicate,  headed  by  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  which  matured  on 
February  15,  has  been  extended  for  thirty  days,  with  an  option 
for  a  further  extension  of  sixty  days. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES 

PRELIMINARY   REPORT   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES   RUBBER    CO. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  prevailing  business  conditions  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  has  issued  to  stockholders  a  detailed  pre- 
liminary statement  in  advance  of  the  customary  annual  report 
in  April,  showing  the  volume  of  business  and  profits  for  the 
year  1920  and  the  position  of  the  company  at  the  close  of  that 
period.  Net  sales  amounted  to  $255,744,685,  an  increase  of 
$30,155,220  over  1919,  the  best  previous  year.  Net  profits  were 
$21,275,524,  equivalent,  after  preferred  dividends,  to  $19.82  a 
share  on  the  $81,000,000  common  stock,  against  $17.59  a  share  in 
1919  on  the  $72,000,000  common  stock  then  outstanding. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  the  income 
accounts  for  1919  and  1920: 

1920  1919 

Net  sales $255,744,685  $225,589,465 

Xet  income  after  depreciation  and  taxes 26.925,173  21,396,099 

Interest 5,649,649  3,665,862 

.\'et  profits 21,275,524  17.730,237 

Preferred  dividends    •5.200,000  5,041,476 

Subsidiary  comnanies*  dividends 18.718  19,567 

Cnmmon  dividends •6,480.000  2,098,576 

.Surplus  9,576.806  10,570,618 

Credit   adjustments 460,258  108,506 

Total  profit  and  loss  surplus t53, 247,227  52,310,263 

•InrludinE  dividends  payable  January  31,  1921. 
.  tAftcr  deduction  of  $9,000,000  stock  dividend  paid  February   19,  1920. 

Inventories  have  been  written  down  $11,020,605,  the  reserves 
created  in  past  years  being  adequate  to  effect  this  shrinkage  with- 
out  using   any   part    of   the    income   for    1920   for   the   purpose. 
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However,  the  directors  will  consider  the  advisability  of  appro- 
priating to  reserves  a  sum.  not  exceeding  $6,000,000  from  the 
net  surplus  for  the  year  1920. 

.A  substantial  part  of  the  inventory  shrinkage  applies  to  cot- 
ton fabrics  made  to  the  company's  own  specifications  and  neces- 
sarily ordered  well  in  advance.  On  the  basis  of  fairly  normal 
business  all  contract  fabrics  will  soon  be  consumed.  The  com- 
pany has  had  no  forw^ard  contracts  for  crude  rubber  and  has 
taken  advantage  of  prevailing  low  market  prices,  .^t  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  on  hand  and  subject  to  delivery  about 
seven  months'  supply  at  an  average  cost  of  26.79  cents  per  pound, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  write  off  anything  on  account  of  crude 
rubber.  .\  short  inventory  position  on  all  other  materials  and 
supplies  has  enabled  taking  advantage  of  declining  prices,  with 
the  result  that  inventories  are  considered  fair  on  the  basis  of 
the  prevailing  market.  Discounts  for  prompt  payment  of  pur- 
chase invoices  have  substantially  excce<led  the  interest  paid  on 
current  borrowing. 

Chairman  .Samuel  P.  Colt  points  out  that  with  the  fall  in  prices 
of  materials  and  supplies,  inventories  should  come  down  and 
current  borrowing  be  proportionately  reduced.  Operations  for 
the  year  1921  will  obviously  get  the  benefit  of  writing  down  in- 
ventories, and  while,  owing  to  general  bitsiness  conditions,  the 
present  outlook  is  not  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  there  are  signs 
of  improvement  in  trade,  and  considering  the  large  and  diversified 
product  of  the  company  it  is  believed  that  earnings  will  be  satis- 
factory to  stockholders.  The  larger  part  of  the  new  construction 
laid  nut  prior  to  1920  has  been  completed  and  paid  for  so  that 
no  additional  expansion  of  fixed  properties  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time. 

The  chief  items  of  the  preliminary  general  balance  sheet  as  of 
December  31  for  the  years  1919  and  1920  are  as  follows: 

1920  1919 

Current   assets    $195,505.2-43  $161,875,05- 

Total    asbcts    - 389.245.980  319,534.20-i 

Current   liabilities    66.425.626  24.332.718 

Total    liabilities    153,452.426  92.139,718 

Reserves     29,459.852  33.074.447 

Capital    .stock    146,277,200  135.300,600 

Surpluses     60,056,502  59.019.438 

Total  liabilities,  reserves  ami  caiiital 389,245.980  319.534.204 

DIVIDENDS    DECLARED 

Stock  of 

Company                                            Stock            Kate  Payable  Record 

American    Chicle    Co Pfd.          l^%q.  Apr.      1  Mar.  19 

Brunswick-Ralke-Collender     Cti ,  .  .  ".A"  Com.   lVi%   i\.  Feb.    15  Feb.     5 

General    Electric    Co Com.         $2  q.  .'\nr.    15  M.ir.    9 

Crtjodrich.   B.   F.   Co.,   Tbe Pfd.          1 J4  %  q.  Apr.      1  Mar.  22 

Hood    Rubber    Co Pfd.          1M%   q.  Mar.     1  Feb.   21 

Miller    Robber   Co..   Tbe Pfd.              2%   q.  Mar.     1  Feb.    10 

Rub  Tex  Products,  Inc Pfd.  7%   an.  Feb.      1  

Tver  Rubber  Co Pfd.         $1.50  q.  Feb,    1 5  


AKRON    RUBBER   STOCK    QUOTATIONS 

The   following  are  closing   quotations  of   February   17,   s 

by  The  .'Kpp-Hillman  Co.,  Second  National  Building,  Akron, 

Bid 

American    R.   &   T.    Co.,   cent 4iJ 

Amazon    Rubl>er   Co..    Tbe 

Firestone  T.  &  R.,   Com 7" 

Firestone  T.   &  R.,  6%    pfd 84 

Firestone  T.  &  R..  7%   |ifd SO 

C.eneral  T.  .«;   R.  Co..  The,  com 180 

C.eneral  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The.  7%   pfd 80 

noodrich.    B.    F..  The.   com 39 

CKXxiricb.   B.    F..  The,   pfd 82 

(.oodrich.    B.   F.,  The,   5-vr.    7%    notes 90 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  com 13 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The.   7%   pfd 30'/. 

India  T.  &  R    Co.,  com lOO 

India  T.  &  R.   Co..   7%   pfd 

Mason  T.  &   R.   Co..  The.  com 17 

Mason  T    ft  R.  Co.,  The.  7%  pfd : 64 

Marathon  T.   &   R.   Co.,  com 3 

Miller   P.ubber   f:o.,   Tb'i.  com 84 

Miller   Rubber   Co..   The.    8%    pfd 86 

Mohawk   Rubber   Co.,   Tbe 141) 

PorlaRc    Ri-bbcr   Co.,    Tbe,   com 17 

PortaKC   Rubber   Co.,  1  he,   7%    pfd 

Republic    Rubber,    com }i 

Republic    R-:bl)er,    7%    pfd 

Republic    Rubber,    R%    pfd..., 9 

Rubber    Products    Co..    The.  . ; ; 

Star    Rubber    Co..    com 

Star   Rubber  Co.    8%   pfd .' 

Swinehnrt   T.    .>;    R.   cini... : 30 

Swinchart  T.  f:  R..  7%    pf-l 


upplied 
Ohio: 

Asked 

65 

45 

Si 

87 

83 
.?05 

85 

39',S 

83 

90M 

13-V4 

31 
130 

80 

20 

66 
4 

85 

87 
152 

19 

42 
1 

30 

11 
lOO 
100 
100 

40 

?0 


l;id  Askc.i 

Phoeni.v    Rul-ber    (.  o..    com 18 

PhienLt    Rubber   Co.,    pfd 88 

Standard    Tire    Cp..    com 100 

.Standard    Tir.-    Co..    pfd 90 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

Fecrl'/.rv    24,    1921 

Mi^h  Low  Ijist 

Ajax    Rubber    Co..    Inc 28"/.  25H  25J4 

The   Fisk    Rubber  Co 14i^  14  14 

The   H.    1\   'loodrich  Co 36!4  34'/i  35% 

The  11.   F.  t.oodrich  Cc,  pfd 78  78  78 

KcllySprinclicId   Tire  Co 44  39  39'4 

Kclly-Spriniffield    Tiro    Co  ,    pfd 

Keystone  T.  &  R.  Cr.,  Inc IS/j  14K  iSH 

I.ee   R.   &  T.   Cori: 20M  20^  20Ji 

United  States  Rubber  Co 68Vi  65^  66!.4 

United   States   Rubber  Co.,   1st   pfd ..  ..       ' 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS 

.\cmc  Mia.  Corp..  February  15,  1921  (New  York),  $15,000.  L.  B. 
Wishnevsky,  422  Lenox  Road;  L.  N.  Larson,  4814  New  Utrecht  avenue, 
both  in  Brooklyn;  W.  F.  White.  250  West  103rd  street,  New  York  City — 
both  in   New   York.     To  manufacture  auto  rims. 

.•\rmorcord  Co..  Inc.,  February  9.  1921  (Maine),  $100,000.  D.  O.  Camp- 
bell, president  and  treasurer;  J.  H.  Hudson,  clerk — both  of  Sangerville, 
Maine.  Principal  office.  Sangerville,  Maine.  To  m.inufacture  and  repair 
automobile   tubes  and  tires. 

.\siatlc  Rubber  Import  Corp.,  January  28,  1921  (New  York),  $25,000.  A. 
Marcus.  912  Tiffany  street;  D.  Kolkin,  943  East  179th  street;  J.  Zaiowitz, 
35   Norfolk  street — all  of  New  York  City. 

Automobile  Tire  Co.  of  California.  December  27,  1920  (California),  $150.- 
000.  H.  A.  Demai-est.  Bryson  .^pts.,  2701  Wilshire  Blvd.;  E.  W.  Demarest, 
2806  Dalton  avenue;  J.  A.  Leuthold,  1232  West  Fifth  street — all  of  Los 
.\ngeles,  California.  Principal  office,  Los  .Angeles,  California.  To  manu- 
facture, buy,  sell  and  deal  in  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  etc. 

California  Rubber  Co.,  October  1,  1920  (California),  $5,000,000.  R.  L. 
Brown,  president;  H.  P.  .\dams,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  J.  R.  Jones, 
secretary;  R.  F.  Boyles  and  .\.  E.  Littler,  directors — all  of  2  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco.  California.  Principal  office.  Oceanic  Building.  2  Pine  street, 
San    Francisco,    ("alifornia.      To    manufacture   tubes,    tires   and    rubber    f'oods. 

Camp  Tire  Co.,  Inc..  February  1.  1921  (New  York).  $20,000.  Geo.  E., 
Harold  H.  and  (^lenevieve  H.  Camp — all  of  Utica,  New  York.  Principal 
office.   Utica.    New   York. 

Eagle  Belting  Corp.,  February  11,  1921  (New  York).  $150,000.  J.  H. 
Zimon,  749  Fillmore  avenue;  J.  Pryzgucki,  261  Chandler  street,  both  of 
Buffalo;  S.  Pryzimski,  Post  Office  Box  478,  N.  Tonawanda — both  in  New 
York-  Principal  office,  Bu*Taloi,  New  York.  To  manufacture  leather  and 
rubber   belting,    et'-. 

Economy  Tire  Exchange,  Inc.,  December  23,  1920  (New  Jersey),  $100,- 
nOO.  H.  Cohen,  197  Livingston  street;  H.  A.  Harrison,  220  Weequahic 
avenue;  H.  Setten,  3S1  Peshine  avenue — all  of  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Prin- 
cipal office,  9-15  Clinton  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  .\gent  in  charge,  M. 
Rashkes.     To  deal  in  tires  and  automobile  accessories  of  every  kind. 

Ellicott  Tire  &  Repair  Co.,  Inc.,  Februai-y  3,  1921  (New  York),  $20,000. 
Leonard  S.  and  \Y.  Kenneth  .Mien,  320  Sumner  street;  T.  R.  Wheeler,  170 
Anderson  Place — both  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Buffalo, 
New    York.      To   repair   automobile   tires. 

Eskridge  Tire  Co.,  October  18,  1920  (Maryland),  $100,000.  D.  R.  Esk- 
ridge;  M.  R.  Robinson;  I.  Michaelson;  F.  Caplan.  Principal  office,  868  N. 
Howard  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  To  purchase  and  sell  tires  of  all 
kinds. 

Hansen  Wind  Shield  Cleaner  Co..  February  7,  1921  (New  York),  $300,- 
OOO.  H.  P.  Hansen;  W.  E.  Caldwell;  H.  Bjornwaldo— all  of  25  Park 
avenue.    New    York    City. 

Ibex  Rubber  Corp..  February  7.  1921  (Delaware),  $125,000.  G.  O. 
Smalley.  Round  Brook;  W.  F.  Jennings.  Plainfield — both  in  New  Jersey; 
11.  J.  Lindsley,  Detroit,  Michigan.  To  manufacture  rubber  and  rubber 
products. 

l.ockuood  Tire  Si  Mfg.  Corp.,  February  18,  1921  (Delaware),  $2,500,000. 
().  .M.  l.ockwood;  H.  J.  Clay;  R.  Becker— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  To 
manufacture  tires. 

Manhattan  Tire  Corp..  February  3,  1921  (New  York),  $75,000.  W. 
Keaney.  144  West  54th  street;  E.  Antkes,  701  Seventh  avenue;  R.  A. 
Wicksel,  15  East  40th  street — all  of  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
automobile  tires. 

MasterCraft  Fountain  Pen  Corp.,  February  7,  1921  (New  York).  $250,- 
000.  M.  E.  and  I.  H.  Hcilbrun;  .-V.  A.  Flescbcr— all  of  59  Park  Place, 
New   York  City.     To  m.inufacturc   fountain   pens. 

Nu-Air  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp..  February  8,  1921  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
T.  L.  Croteau;  M.  A.  Bruce;  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To  manufacture  tires. 

O.  C  T.  Sectional  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  February  8,  1921  (Delaware), 
$1,000,000.  J.  B.  O'Connor;  L.  T.  Atwater;  S.  L.  Carter — all  of  Kansas 
City.    Missouri.     To   manufacture   and   sell    jineumatic   tires. 

Philadelphia  Vulcanizing  Machine  &  Rubber  Co..  January  27.  1921  (Dela- 
ware). $50,000.  R.  Sattertbwait;  M.  Daniel;  M.  Kosher — all  of  Philadel- 
phia,  Pennsylvania.     To  manufacture  tires  and  tubes. 

Red  Raven  Rubber  Co..  January  26,  1921  (New  Jersey),  $62,750.  J. 
II.  Dwork;  A.  Freedman;  D.  Feingofd  — all  of  152-158  Sussex  avenue, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office.  152-158  .Sussex  avenue,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge.  J.  H.  Dwork.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell, 
export  all   kinds  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  etc. 

Watertown  .Steam  Vulcanizing  Works,  Inc..  February  11,  1921  (New 
York),  $25,000.  E.  B.  Salmon,  Jr.;  C.  J.  Grabosky;  G.  W.  Fox — all  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Watertown,  New  York.  To  repair 
tires. 

Wids  Co.,  The.  January  20,  1921  (Massachusetts),  $300,000.  B.  Sander- 
son; II.  L.  F.  Kreger;  R.  R.  Wigglesworth ;  W.  S.  Felton;  B.  Harwoojl; 
E.  T.  Connolly — all  of  84  State  street.  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Principal 
office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  products, 
etc. 

Wonder  Garter  Co.,  January  7,  1921  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  J.  J. 
Moore.  Hingham;  A.  P.  Watson.  105  Middle  street,  Braintree;  J.  Kelley. 
342  Washington  street,  Weymouth- — all  in  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture 
and  deal  in  furnishing  goods  of  all  kinds  including  garters,  supporters, 
elastic  goods,   webbing,   etc. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 

James  Newton  Giinn,  president  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co., 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  Association,  to  succeed  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
recently  resigned.  As  one  of  the  directors  and  founders  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway  .Association,  Mr.  Gunn  has  long  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  aims  of  the  organization  to  stimulate  interest  in 
highway  development.  An  "ideal  section"  somcwliere  along  tlic 
highway  will  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  L'nitcd  States 
Rubber  Co. 

Louis  V.  Kecler,  formerly  with  J.  I'Vank  Dunbar,  is  now  with 
E.  G.  Curry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  broker,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 

.R.  J.  Firestone,  whose  connection  witli  the  rubber  industry  has 
made  him  well  known  throughout  the  country,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  I'nited  States  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

John  J.  Brabam,  Jr..  Brooklyn,  New  York,  formerly  with  the 
sales  department  of  The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rublier  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  selling  force  and  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
He  will  have  his  hcadeiuarters  at  the  company's  branch  at  203 
West  72d   street.   New   York   City. 

W.  F.  Roberson,  for  several  years  an  instructor  in  the  Miller 
School  of  Tire  Repairing,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Legion  Schools  .Association,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

K.  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Dural  Rubber  Corporation. 
Flemington,  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  representative  of 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America  mi  the  Motur  Vehicle  Con- 
ference Committee  for  New  Jersey. 


A    PROMINENT    RUBBER    COMPANY    EXECUTIVE 

JOHN  U.  Carberry,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  with  that  company 
since  its  organization  in  1892,  and  his  offic'al  connection  with 
numerous  subsidiary  and  otlier  companies  offers  eloquent  testimony 
to  his  marked  ability  as  a  corpo- 
ration executive. 

He  was  born  in  Troop,  New 
York,  on  January  16,  1869,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Port 
Byron  Free  School  and  Academy 
and  Alban)'  Business  College, 
from  which  latter  he  graduated  in 
1889. 

In  1890  he  began  his  business  ca- 
reer as  a  stenographer  to  Charles 
E.  Bush,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Orwell,  Vermont, 
ami  treasurer  of  the  Ticonderoy.i 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  In  1892  lie 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  appraise- 
ment committee  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  after  the  company 
was  organized  was  employed  as  stenographer  to  the  president  and 
secretary.  In  1903  he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, which  offlcc  he  still  holds.  In  1907  he  was  elected  secretary 
to  the  president,  and  in  19|<)  resigned  this  office  to  liecome  assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Carberry  is  also  an  officer  or  director  in  the  following  com- 
panies: American  Commerce  Co.,  American  Dunlop  Tire  Co., 
Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing 
Co..  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  General  Rubber  Co.,  General  Rubber  Co. 
of  Brazil,  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co., 
Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  The  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  Hastings  Wool  Boot  Co.,  India  Rubber  Co.,  Lycom- 
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ing  Rubber  Co.,  Marvel  Rubber  Co.,  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  Morgan 
&  Wright,  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Naugatuck  Chemical  Co., 
New  Brunswick  Rubber  Co.,  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co.,  Shoe  Hardware  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Export  Co., 
Limited,  United  States  Tire  Co.,  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  and 
ten  lumber,  water  power  and  other  development  companies. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  following  clubs  and  societies:  Crescent 
-Vtbletic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  New  ^■ork ;  New  York  Athletic  Club; 
Lotus  Club,  New  York ;  Brooklyn  In.stitute  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
Cayuga  Society  in  New  'S'ork :  Champlain  .Association  ;  Vermont 
Society  in  New  ^"ork. 


CLARENCE  H.  LOW— BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

/^i..\RENCE  11.  Low,  familiar  in  rubber  circles  as  secretary  of  the 
^^  United   States  Rubber   Reclaiming  Co.,   has   recently   retired 
from  active  connection  with  the  rubber  industry  to  associate  him- 
self   with    the    bond    and    invest- 
ment    department     of     Halle     & 
Stieglit.i.    30    Broad    street.    New 
York    City.     Mr.    Low    will    con- 
tinue as  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.  and 
of  the  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
He   is   also  president   of  the   Na- 
tional   Chain    Co.,    College    Point, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Low  is  a  native  Ne\>. 
\orkcr.  born  in  New  York  City 
n  18,S5.  He  spent  three  years  in 
,he  lianking  house  of  Ladenburg, 
Thalmann  &  Co.,  the  prominent 
Broad  street  financial  concern,  and 
in  1906  became  interested  in  the 
rubber  industry  and  etitered  the 
Buffalo  factory  of  the  New  York- 
Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  later  becoming  secretary  of  the  companv. 

In  social  circles  Mr.  Low  is  a  prominent  and  popular  member 
of  the  Harmonic  Club,  the  Sunningdale  Country  Club,  the  Up- 
town Club  and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He  goes 
in  enthusiastically  for  athletics  and  is  recognized  as  an  expert 
tennis  player  and  a  clever  Ixixer. 


Clarence  H.  Low 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 

By    Our   Regular    (Correspondent 

THE    NEW    YOHK    RUBBER    COMPANY 

-piiE  Xk«  York  Rubber  Co.,  84-86  Reade  street.  New  York 
City,  is  this  year  celebrating  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  its 
corporate  existence.  The  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  August  9.  18S1,  by  John  Grea- 
ceii,  Jr..  Benjamin  Franklin  Lee,  and  Charles  Dutch.  The  fa- 
miliar trade  name  "Wiccapee"  has  been  used  on  its  products  since 
the  incorpc  ration  of  tlie  company. 

The  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in 
the  rubber  industry,  has  what  might  be  termed  a  solid  organiza- 
tion. The  office  staflf  has  seldom  been  changed  except  by  the 
death  of  a  member.  At  one  time  the  combined  service  in  the 
company  of  13  employes  and  officials  was  324  years.  The  New 
'i'ork  ofiices  have  remained  in  the  same  location,  84  Reade  street, 
for  an  unusually  long  period.  The  Chicago  branch  is  located  at 
323-325  West   Randolph  street. 

In  1858  William  H.  .Acken  became  connected  with  the  company 
and  remained  with  it  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Within  ten  years 
after  he  became  associated  with  the  comi)an>-  he  was  appointed 
treasurer,  and  in  1883  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  January  11,  1906.  The  office  was  then  filled  by 
John    P.    Rider,    who   had    been    successively    secretary   and    vice- 
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president.  Mr.  Rider  continued  as  chief  executive  until  1911, 
when  he  resigned  because  of  advancing  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  Acken,  son  of  the  former  president,  who  still  remains  in 
office.  Other  officers  are  Henry  Montgomery,  vice-president  and 
secretary,  and  Henry  F.  Hering,  2nd  vice-president. 

The  factory  of  the  New  York  Rubber  Co.  was  located  for  many 
years  at  Matteawan,  New  York.  In  1917  an  addition  to  the 
plant  was  begun  at  Beacon,  New  York  and  in  1919  the  niechani- 


Plant  or  THE  New  York  Rubber  Co.^  Be.\con-,  New  York 

cal  goods  department  was  removed  from  Matteawan  to  Beacon. 
There  are  few  things  in  the  way  of  rubber  specialties  that  the 
company  does  not  manufacture.  Its  factories  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  hat  manufacturing  district  and  one  of  its  specialties 
is  the  production  of  rubber  bags,  flanges  and  blocks  for  hat 
makers. 

In  1917  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  increased  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000  to  meet  the  demands  of  constantly  increasing 
business.  The  company  has  now  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of 
three-score  years  and  ten  with  more  than  youthful  vigor  and  with 
prospects  bright  for  an  unlimited  continuance  of  success. 

NEW   yOEK   NOTES 

The  New  York  offices  of  the  Hope  Webbing  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  manufacturers  of  narrow  woven  and  braided  fab- 
rics, are  located  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Building,  381  Fourth  ave- 
nue. New  York  City,  where  it  has  on  display  practically  all  of 
its   forty-six  thousand   patterns. 

Guy  H.  Noble  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  York  offices  of  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  are  located  at  170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  company  manufactures  Robertson's  mineral  rubber  and 
hydrocarbons. 

The  Walker  Webbing  Co.,  with  factories  in  Providence,  .Rhode 
Island,  and  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  has  effected  an  important 
consolidation,  succeeding  DeGrafl  &  Palmer,  agents  for  a  number 
of  staple  lines  of  notions,  and  combining  the  Townsend  Braiding 
Co.,  Providence,  and  the  Byron  Braiding  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts. Among  the  woven  and  braided  fabrics  manufactured  in 
these  mills  are  many  different  kinds  of  elastic  webbings.  The 
officers  of  the  newly  organized  corporation  are:  J.  Townsend 
Walker,  president  and  treasurer;  L.  F.  Howe,  vice-president. 
The  directors  include:  A.  C.  Weisker,  general  manager;  J.  T. 
Walker,  L.  F.  Howe,  F.  E.  Ringwald,  A.  L.  Palmer,  C.  P. 
Holland,  Joseph  Elmes,  Philip  S.  Mosher  and  Philip  Rising. 
A.  Lincoln  Palmer  and  Frank  J.  Tynan  will  continue  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  and  Boston  offices,  respectively.  Arrangements 
to  cover  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  made  later.  The  New  York 
offices,  through  which  correspondence  and  general  direction  and 
selling  will  be  carried  on,  are  at  881   Broadway. 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  asbestos  products,  has  changed  its  name  to  Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

The   Star   Suspender  Co.,   maker   of   suspenders,   garters,  arm 


bands  and  hose  supporters,  whose  home  offices  are  located  at 
721-29  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  has  opened  an 
office  at  256  Church  street,  New  York  City. 

The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  "Syra-Cord"  tires,  was  held  at  the  company's 
plant  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  The  following  directors  were 
elected :  E.  R.  Caldwell,  R.  L.  Caldwell,  R.  P.  Byrne,  Frank  Shane, 
J.  B.  Losey,  present  general  manager ;  F.  G.  Mauthe.  sales 
manager,  and  K.  D.  Smith,  general  superintendent.  The  di- 
rectors reelected  E.  R.  Caldwell  president.  Reports  by  the  dif- 
ferent officers  indicate  that  the  company's  technical  position 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  rubber  company  today, 
with  prospects  bright  for  the  coming  year  and  a  fine  lot  of 
spring  orders. 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc..  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City, 
\Vednesday,  March  16,  at  10  a.  m.  A  meeting  of  the  Scrap 
Rubber  Division  will  be  held  at  the  hotel  on  March  14,  at  11 
A.  M.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  IS,  the  eighth  annual 
banquet  of  the  association  will  be  held.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  full  attendance  and  members  are  urged  to  apply  for 
reservations  to  the  office  of  the  secretary,  Charles  M.  Haskins, 
Times  building,  New  York  City. 

The  India  Rubber  Review,  Akron,  Ohio,  now  has  as  Eastern 
manager,  Theron  R.  Lyle,  with  offices  at  23-25  East  26th  street. 
New  York  City. 

CONNECTICUT  NOTES 

The  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  clianged 
its  name  to  the  Martin  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.  The  company 
lias  taken  a  contract  from  James  Martin  to  manufacture  Martin 
cord  tires  under  his  specifications.  Mr.  Martin  has  bought  an 
active  interest  in  the  company  and  has  been  elected  president  to 
succeed  Edward  J.  Kelley,  who  has  resigned  because  of  failing 
health.  The  new  factory  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  about 
March  1. 

PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

The  L.  H.  Gilmer  Co.,  manufacturer  of  machinery  belting  and 
ether  woven  products,  whose  main  office  and  factory  is  located 
at  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  has  sold  its  plant  at  AUentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  moved  the  machinery  to  its  factory  at  North  Wales, 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
added  equipment. 

The  Rubber  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  president,  William  F.  Metzger, 
Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. ;  vice-president,  C.  D.  Garretson,  Electric 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co. ;  treasurer,  Jacob  R.  Baltz,  William  M.  Moore 
Co.,  Inc.;  secretary,  Daniel  P.  Morgan,  Trenton.  The  following 
were  elected  as  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee : 
F,  L.  Bacon,  Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  John  Kcarns,  Lee 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  A.  B.  Means,  United  States  Rubber  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania;  H.  D.  Worthington,  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  drive  is  being  made  to  secure  new  members,  residents 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  being  eligible  as  well  as  those  con- 
nected with  rubber  companies  in  Pennsylvania. 

S.  L.  Warner  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  The  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine.  Ohio, 
to  accept  an  executive  position  with  the  Robinson  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Penn- 
sylvania, elected  at  a  recent  meeting,  are:  Charles  M.  Du  Puy, 
president;  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
George  W.  Daum,  assistant  general  manager;  A.  H.  Price,  treas- 
urer; C.  G.  Morrill,  assistant  treasurer;  George  W.  Shivelcy, 
secretary;  James  Q.  Goudie,  general  sales  director;  H.  H.  Salmon, 
purchasing  agent.  Herbert  Du  Puy  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 
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SOUTHERN   NOTES 

Tile  UuBois  Rubber  &  Tube  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is 
erecting  a  two-story  brick  and  steel  tire  plant,  80  by  160  fee!, 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $220,000,  including  machinery.  A  power 
house,  42  by  48  feet,  will  be  erected,  to  be  used  for  steam  pur- 
poses only.  The  initial  output  will  be  500  tires  and  SCO  tubes  per 
day.  The  general  offices  of  the  DuBois  Rubber  &  Tube  Co.  are 
at  1121-23  Hamilton  National  Bank  building,  Chattanooga,  and  the 
officers  include  M.  X.  Whitakcr,  president;  L.  H.  Lightfoot,  vice- 
president;  K.  G.  Whitaker,  secretary  and  treasurer.  W.  L.  McLane 
is  production  superintendent,  and  is  in  charge  of  erection  of  the 
plant  and  installation  of  machinery. 

The  Virginia  Carolina  Rubber  Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia,  has 
increased  its  capital  to  $500,000,  and  has  taken  bids  for  the  first 
unit  of  its  new  plant,  conipri.sing  a  one-story  building,  50  by  24.S 
feet.  It  will  also  erect  a  machine  shop  for  general  repair,  manu- 
facture of  parts,  and  similar  work. 

The  Cord  Tire  Corporation,  Chester,  West  Virginia,  has  added 
E.  H.  Hall  and  M.  Harrison  to  the  directorate,  which  includes 
also  I.  E.  Fair  and  the  officers,  J.  D.  Comstock,  president;  H.  J. 
Powers,  vice-president,  and  H.  B.  Woodbury,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    NEW    JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

TRENTON   NOTES 

THE  RUBBER  M..\Ni.iF.\CTURERS  of  Trentou  believe  that  the  rubber 
business  has  reached  its  crisis  and  will  begin  to  pick  up  in  a 
short  time.  The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation  has  resumed 
operations  and  for  the  present  a  force  of  125  hands  is  at  work, 
the  output  being  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Expectations  are  that 
within  a  short  time  the  present  force  will  be  increased  to  200. 
The  company  has  taken  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  activities 
by  completing  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  installing  the 
necessary  machinery.  The  new  building  includes  a  modern  cafe- 
teria and  other  features  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  em- 
ployes. 

The  Grizzley  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  Richard  R.  Rogers,  is  the 
head,  has  opened  an  establishment  on  Perry  street,  Trenton.  The 
company  deals  exclusively  in  Braendcr  tires  and  tubes,  having 
secured  the  South  Jersey  agency  for  these  products.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  for  six  years  connected  with  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Cor- 
poration in  the  compound  department  and  as  chief  adjuster,  and 
is   well   known   in   the   tire   industry. 

John  S.  Broughton,  president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  was  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  to  attend  the  in- 
stitution of  the  new  Forest  of  the  Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  New 
York  recently.  It  was  the  first  lodge  of  its  kind  to  be  instituted 
in  New  York  state. 

Charles  E.  Stokes,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  has  disposed  of  his  100-acre  farm  and  summer  home  at 
Trenton  Junction,  and  will  seek  a  summer  home  elsewhere. 

Samuel  H.  Popkin,  Trenton,  has  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  Free  Bridge  Motor  Co.  garage  and  tire  sales  establishment 
at   Morrisville,   Pennsylvania. 

The  Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  February  7  and  reelected  the  following  officers :  John 
S.  Broughton,  president;  Horace  B.  Tobin,  vice-president;  Karl 
G.  Roebling,  treasurer;  H.  B.  Skellinger.  secretary.  Directors 
elected  were :  John  S.  Broughton,  Horace  B.  Tobin,  Karl  G. 
RoebHng,  John  H.  Janeway  and  H.   .Mbert  Rogers. 

E.  B.  McKay,  formerly  first  vice-president  of  the  Empire  Tire 
&  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Inland  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  McKay  has  been  connected  with  the  Inland  Rubber 
Co.,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
rubber  industry  for  twenty  years  and  is  also  president  and  treas- 


urer of  the  McKay-Grubb  Rubber  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
jobbers  in  automobile  parts  and  accessories  throughout  the  North- 
west. 

Bruce  Bedford,  president  of  the  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
and  Mrs.  Bedford  have  gone  to  Bermuda,  where  they  have  taken 
a  villa  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season. 

The  Fay  &  Youngs  Rubber  Corporation,  with  offices  at  36 
Prince  street,  Trenton,  has  filed  a  certificate  of  dissolution  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Trenton.  Frederick  H.  Miller 
was  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  company.  The  company  was  in- 
corporated some  time  ago  with  $350,000  capital  to  manufacture 
druggists'  sundries,  etc.,  and  purchased  a  plant  in  East  Trenton. 
The  incorporators  were  M.  L.  Youngs  and  C.  L.  Fay,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York ;  F.  H.  Miller  and  A.  H.  Youngs,  of  Trenton. 
The  company  has  a  plant  at  Barberton,  Ohio. 

A  drive  is  being  made  for  members  of  the  newly  formed  Rubber 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Any  one  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  rubber  goods  in  the 
states  of  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  is  eligible. 
Daniel  P.   Morgan,  1021   Filbert  street,   Philadelphia,  is  secretary. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  F.  A.  Cigol  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Paterson,  held  nearly  five  years  ago  it  was  voted  to  in- 
crease the  capitalization  by  issues  of  additional  stock,  both  com- 
mon and  preferred.  The  meeting  further  voted  to  turn  over  to 
Mr.  Cigol  12.940  shares  of  common,  $10  par  value,  as  considera- 
tion for  the  assignment  by  him  to  the  corporation  of  certain  patents 
and  applications  for  letters  patent  covering  processes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  toys,  etc. 

The  preferred  stock  was  to  be  taken  by  another  concern  which 
held  stock  in  the  Cigol  company  and  was  a  creditor  in  the  amount 
of  $49,000.  The  money  was  paid  in  for  the  preferred  stock  and 
the  corporation  was  set  on  its  feet  again.  At  the  end  of  June, 
1919,  Mr.  Cigol  resigned  from  the  presidency  and  management 
of  the  company  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  letters  patent, 
the  applications  having  been  granted,  had  never  been  assigned  by 
Cigol  to  the  corporation.  A  Chancery  Court  action  was  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  company  and  resulted  in  a  decree  directing 
Cigol  to  assign  the  patents  in  dispute. 

The  Red  Raven  Rubber  Co.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
authorized  to  issue,  without  par  value,  1,750  shares  of  common 
stock  to  sell  at  $35  each,  and  1,500  shares  of  Class  B  common  to 
sill  at  $1  each.  The  company  was  recently  incorporated  by  Joseph 
11.  Dwork,  Anshel  Frcedman  and  David  Feingold. 

The  Manufacturers'  Engineering  Co.  has  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  a  part  of  the  building  at  247  Sherman  avenue,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  style  tire  pump  and 
a   gasoline  recording   machine. 

Judge  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  has  granted 
the  appointment  of  Francis  L.  Kohlman,  of  New  York,  as  receiver 
in  equity  of  the  Rambler  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion with  offices  in  New  York,  and  said  to  have  assets  in  Gar- 
field, New  Jersey.  The  complainant,  Emma  Nurnberg,  of  New 
York,  claims  a  debt  of  $3,500  for  money  loaned  to  the  company. 
The  petition  gives  the  assets  as  $60,699.41  and  the  liabilities  as 
$28,873.73.  The  petition  also  alleges  that  the  company  has  no 
working  capital,  and  cannot  raise  money  to  pay  off  its  employes 
or  its  creditors,  several  of  whom  are  said  to  have  started  suits. 

The  Atlantic  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  is  erecting  a  plant  at  Mediterranean  and  Drexel  ave- 
nues, for  the  manufacture  of  tires.  The  first  unit  will  be  a  one- 
story  brick  structure  168  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  the  installation  of  the  machinery  the  latter 
part  of  April.  The  proposed  output  for  the  first  year  is  300  tires 
and  tubes  a  day.  The  temporary  offices  and  a  demonstration  room 
have  been   opened  at   Massachusetts  avenue   and   the   Boardwalk. 
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The  officers  of  the  company  are:     A.  Lincohi  Pcarce,  president; 
R.  M.  Pearce,  vice-prtsidciit.  and  William  C.  Little,  secretary. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
By   Our   Regular   Correspondent 

THE  nearly  10,000  employes  at  tlic  plants  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  and  the  Alice  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co..  at  Woonsocket,  and  the  Millville  Mill  of  the  same 
concern  at  Millville— all  of  which  are  subsidiaries  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.— are  anxiously  awaiting  some  indication  of 
improvement  in  business  conditions  which  may  bring  about  a 
omplete  resumption  of  operations  at  an  early  date.  Announce- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  shoe  ("Kcds")  division  at  the 
plants  will  reopen  on  March  7.  On  February  9  announcement 
«as  made  that  the  wire  division,  which  had  been  shut  down  for 
several  weeks,  would  resume  operations  on  a  limited  schedule 
beginning  rebrnarv   14. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  announcement  of  the  resumption  of  the 
National  plant  at  Bristol,  notices  were  posted  at  the  Alice  Mill 
of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  that  the  plant  would  close  Feb- 
ruary 19.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  suspension  of  operations 
is  given  by  the  management  as  the  condition  of  orders.  Employes 
to  the  number  of  nearly  1,100  are  affected. 

The  ^merican  Wringer  Co.,  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  with  a  large  manufacturing  plant  at  Woonsocket,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  temporary  receiver  on  January  26  by  a 
decree  entered  by  Presiding  Justice  Willard  B.  Tanner  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  Providence  County,  on  petition  of  Sullivan 
Ballon  of  Woonsocket,  a  stockholder  and  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion Judge  Tanner  appointed  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  of  Provi- 
dence of  which  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  directors,  as  temporary  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  effects 
of  the  company  and  to  carry  on  the  business.  On  February  2  the 
receivership  was  made  permanent. 

The  petition  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  alleged  that  the 
company  was  insolvent  and  unable  to  pay  i,ts  debts  and  that  a  re- 
ceiver was  necessary  to  conserve  the  assets.  Mr.  Ballou,  who 
tiled  the  petition,  stated  that  the  action  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  all  the  stockholders  in  a  time  of  pressing  obliga- 
tions and  of  slow  collections.  He  said  that  the  proceedings  would 
in  no  way  afifect  the  operation  of  the  plant,  which  at  normal  time 
employs  between  900  and  1,000  persons,  and  that  the  action  was 
taken  solely  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  avert  difficulties  which 
might  be  caused  by  pressing  creditors. 

Mr.  Ballon  also  stated  that  the  stock  of  the  company,  which  is 
capitalized  for  $1,750,000,  is  largely  owned  in  Rhode  Island.  Its 
600  stockholders  are  mainly  residents  of  Providence,  Woonsocket 
and  other  Rliode  Island  towns  with  a  few  in  adjoining  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts.  The  company  closed  its  wringer  de- 
partment last  November  since  which  time  it  has  been  shut  down. 
but  the  mechanical  rubber  roll  department  has  been  in  operation 
and  there  are  at  the  present  time  about  200  persons  at  work  m 
that  section  of  the  plant. 

The  decree  for  the  permanent  receiver  contains  provision  lim- 
iting the  time  for  filing  claims  with  the  receiver  to  the  period 
ending  March  15.  In  addition  to  the  usual  powers  of  a  receiver 
the  court  gives  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.  authority  to  operate  tlu 
plant  purchase  supplies  and  materials,  employ  labor  and  to  bor- 
row money  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  Notes  may  be  given  by  tin- 
receiver  from  time  to  time,  payable  within  sixty  days  and  bearin;.; 
interest  at  not  more  than  7  per  cent.  The  holders  of  such  re- 
ceiver's notes  are  made  preferred  creditors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  decree.  The  receiver  is  authorized  to  collect  or  compromise 
claims  belonging  to  the  corporation  and  to  adjust  or  compromise 
claims  against  the  company. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1889  and 
authorized   to  manufacture  and  deal  in   wringing  machines.     Its 


capital  stock  comprises  17,500  shares  of  $100  par  value.  Walter 
S.  Ballou  of  Providence  is  president,  J.  F.  Fletcher  of  New 
York  is  treasurer,  while  Sullivan  Ballou  of  Woonsocket  is  secre- 
tary. The  directors  are :  Walter  S.  Ballou.  Robert  J.  Sullivan 
and  Gilbert  M.  King  of  Providence.  A.  G.  Bcardsley.  Jr..  of 
Auburn,  New  York,  J.  F.  Ilemenway  and  John  D.  .Mken  of  New 
Yolk  City,  and  L.  A.  Milles  of  Middle'icid,  Connecticut. 

At  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Valley  street.  Providence,  some  of 
the  departments  are  working  on  a  shortened  time  schedule  with 
1  curtailed  force.  This  is  the  situation  principally  in  the  tire 
section  but  in  the  departments  producing  medical  supplies,  house- 
hold goods  and  other  domestics  they  are  not  only  operating  full 
time  'schedules  and  forces  hut  are  running  nights  with  many  or- 
ders ahead. 

To  maintain  the  high  standard  of  morale  that  has  existed  at 
the  Revere  plant,  F'ranklin  O.  Kenyon,  manager  of  the  industrial 
relations  department  and  a  committee  composed  of  workers  from 
the  various  departments,  has  arranged  a  series  of  socials  and 
dances  to  continue  through  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  first  of 
these  was  held  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  plant  early  in  the  past 
month  and  proved  very  successful.  More  than  200  factory  and 
office  workers   were   in  attendance. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN    MASSACHUSETTS 
By   Our   Regular   Correspondent 

ONii  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and  so  the  contin- 
uance of  an  exceptionally  open  winter,  which  minimizes  the 
demand  for  rubber  footwear,  is  increasing  the  consumption  of 
tires  considerably.  Tire  dealers  report  that  business  is  beginning 
to  pick  up.  Consumption  has  exceeded  production  for  several 
months  past  and  the  surplus  of  last  September  seems  likely  to 
be  almost  exhausted  before  the  heavy  buying  days  of  the  spring. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  anticipates  an  actual  shortage. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  war  demands  and  the  extreme 
weather  conditions  of  last  year  the  footwear  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry has  been  absorbed  in  1920  without  undue  accumulations 
of  stock.  .\  few  light  snows  during  the  past  month  have  ma- 
terially increased  footwear  sales,  but  the  movement  of  retail 
stocks  has  been  greatly  retarded  during  the  past  two  months  and 
the  volume  of  business  still  continues  below  normal.  .Ml  indi- 
cations now  point  to  a  big  canvas  shoe  season,  and  manufacturers 
are  particularly  anticipating  an  increased  vogue  for  white  sport 
oxfords  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women.  Factories  are  still 
operating  on  part  time  schedules,  however. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MASSACHUSETTS   NOTES 

The  Crocker  Pen  Co.,  Boston,  has  moved  its  general  offices  and 
factory  to  a  newly  erected  building  located  on  the  Revere  Beach 


NkW     1'|..\.N'T    Ol-     TlIK    t  kllCKKK     1'kN     Co.,     l-'.VKliKTT.     N'hAR     I'.USTtiN, 

Mass.\chusett.s 

Parkway  in  Everett,  just  north  of  P)OSton.    This  is  the  first  factory 
to  be  l)iiilt  ill  this  part  of  New  Englaiul  for  the  exclusive  produc- 
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tion  of  fountain  pens.  The  company  has  expanded  rapidly  in  its 
seven  years  of  existence  from  desk  room  and  a  1914  production 
of  10,000  pens  to  its  present  modern  building  with  a  capacity  of 
1. 000,000  pens.  The  new  structure  is  designed  to  carry  two 
additional  stories,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  needed  within  a 
short  time. 

S.  Jane  Williams,  of  the  llimd  Ivublier  Co.  forces,  VValertown,  is 
first  vice-president  of  the  New  England  Industrial  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  215  factory  nucses  with  headquarters 
at  3  Joy  street,  Boston,  where  monthly  meetings  are  held  to  keep 
members  in  touch  with  health  work  progress  in  other  plants. 
The  association  was  organized  in  1915. 

The  American  Tire  Fabric  Co.,  Newburyport,  employing  about 
30O  hands,  shut  down  its  mills  for  two  weeks  or  more  at  tlie  end 
of  the  first  week  in  February. 

The  Panther  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  announces 
the  apponitment  of  Dudley  Freeman  as  general  sales  manager  of 
its  combined  plants,  which  include  besides  the  Stoughton  l)rancb, 
the  Panther  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada, 
the  Panco  Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea,  .Massacluisetts,  and  the  Puritan 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Freeman 
has  been  sales  itianager  for  the  Canadian  branch  and  hns  been 
very  successful.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York  City  and  has  made 
a  specialty  of  marketing.  He  will  make  his  home  in  Boston.  The 
Panther  Rublier  Co.,  manufactures  the  Panther  tread  and  several 
other  brands  of  rubber  heels,  besides  soles,  soling  mats,  me- 
chanical molded  rubber  goods,  etc. 

The  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  now 
manufacturing  a  general  line  of  rubber  footwear  in  its  recently 
completed  footwear  factory.  For  several  years  the  company 
has  been  making  a  line  of  high-grade  tennis  shoes  in  addition  to 
its  canvas  and  rubber  outin*  shoes,  rubber  clothing,  fabrics, 
molded  goods  and  rubber  heels  for  manufacturers.  E.  W.  Dun- 
bar, formerly  superintendent  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  specialist  in  footwear  production,  is  now 
factory  manager  of  the  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Dunbar's 
long  experience  has  made  him  favorably  known  in  the  industry. 
The  name  "Cameo"  identifies  the  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.'s  pro- 
ducts and  is  a  synonym  for  cpiality  among  distributers  of  rubber 
merchandise  everywhere. 

Warren  MacPherson,  president  of  the  Cambridge  Rubher  Co., 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  on  his  way  to  the  Northweit  and  the 


manager,  has  been  advanced  to  sales  manager.  Other  appoint- 
ments include  K.  S.  Chamberlain  as  manager  of  export  sales  and 
C.  H.  Gage  and  L.  N.  Southmayd  as  assistant  sales  managers. 

PHENOMENAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  MEADE  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Meade  Rubber  Co.  has  recently  completed  a  large  three- 
story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  which 
increases  its  floor  space  from  26,000  square  feet  to  54,000  s<piare 

feet,  more  than  doubling 
capacity.  The  new  fac- 
tory addition  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  of 
machinery  and  has  been 
running  virtually  full 
time  through  the  present 
lull  in  business,  manu- 
facturing rubber  heels, 
proofing,  hospital  sheet- 
ing, and  rubber  special- 
ties for  the  shoe  trade. 

James  Meade,  presi- 
dent of  The  Meade  Rub- 
ber Co.,  is  well  known  as 
a  proofing  expert  and  in- 
ventor of  machines  and 
processes  peculiar  to  ad- 
hesive fabrics,  including 
a  multiple  spreading  and 
ijiiubling  apparatus,  a 
process  of  making  double 
texture  fabrics,  and  a 
method  of  ])rei)aring  and 
applying  adhesive  coats 
without  solvents.  Mr. 
Meade  was  formerly  superintendem  and  vice-president  of  the 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  but  after  that  company's  plant 
was  renn  ved  to  Canton,  .Massachusetts,  he  returned  to  Stoughton. 
In  July,  1916,  he  established  The  Meade  Rubber  Co., 
which  has  been  very  successful  and  of  phenomenal  growth. 
F"or  many  months  the  company  was  working  day  and  night  to 
keep  abreast  of  orders,  whicli  congestion  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  the  addition  to  its  plaiU. 

The  Boston  oflfice  of  The  Meade  Rubber  Co.,  located  at  111 
Lincoln   street,   is   under  the  managership  of  Charles   C.   Dailey, 
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Pl.ant  of  TiiK  Mii.AnE  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts 


Pacific  Coast,   where  he  will   call   on   the  company's  distributers. 
F.   H.   .\yers,   for  the   past   four  years   sales   inanager   for   The 
Fisk   Rubber   Co.,   Chicopee   I'alls,   Massachusetts,  has  been   pro- 
moted to  director  of  sales;  William  Wield,  former  assistant  sales 


for  over  ten  years  manager  of  the  fabric  department  of  the 
Seamans  &  Cobb  Co.,  Boston.  The  New  York  office  is  located 
at  45  East  17th  street,  and  is  in  charge  of  E.  J.  Hooper,  formerly 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Plymouth  Rublier  Co. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

AKRON  NOTES 

'■p'HE  outstanding  development  in  the  rubber  industry  in  Akron 
A  for  the  past  month,  or  even  the  past  year,  is  the  completion 
of  the  refinancing  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  of  plans 
to  increase  production  at  the  plant  to  18,000  tires  a  day. 

Although  many  factors  combine  to  add  a  better  tone  to  the  in- 
dustry, the  probability  that  the  Goodyear  company  will  soon  be 
in  a  position  to  reshape  its  affairs  for  the  best  possible  business 
not  only  caused  the  business  men  and  bankers  in  the  city  to  be 
enormously  elated,  but  gave  added  confidence  to  tlie  rubber  in- 
dustry in  general. 

The  feeling  prevailed  that  with  eastern  bankers  ready  to  shoul- 
der the  troubles  of  the  Goodyear  company  temporarily,  the  out- 
look for  the  rubber  industry  as  a  permanent  proposition  was  given 
the  approval  of  the  best  financial  men  in  the  country,  and  also 
showed  tliat  these  men  look  upon  Akron  as  the  real  heart  of  the 
rubber  industrj'  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  revival  of  Akron  may  not  be  brought  about  as 
speedily  as  is  hoped,  j'Ct  the  prospect  that  the  Goodyear  company 
will  soon  be  standing  with  both  feet  on  the  ground,  ready  to  go 
into  the  market  to  sell  its  output  with  all  the  energy  which 
has  always  characterized  the  operations  of  the  company,  is  re- 
garded as  the  opening  wedge  for  better  business  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  opportunities  to  increase  business  will 
be  overlooked  by  Akron  factories. 

Other  signs  of  better  business,  if  taken  separately,  do  not  look 
enormous  but  when  added  together  indicate  that  the  corner  has 
been  definitely  turned  and  the  uphill  trail  has  been  entered.  Orders 
at  every  one  of  the  larger  rubber  companies  have  increased  from 
10  to  60  per  cent  during  the  past  month  over  the  December  busi- 
ness. Practically  every  rubber  company  has  taken  back  some 
of  its  former  employes,  the  lowest  number  taken  back  being  100 
and  the  highest  thus  far  reported  is  2,000. 

Indications  are  that  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  must  go 
to  18,000  tires  a  day  in  the  very  near  future  if  money  is  avail- 
able for  the  increased  payroll.  Goodrich  has  gone  to  one  ten- 
hour  shift.  Miller  has  gone  to  nine  and  one-half  hours  and  indi- 
cations are  that  Firestone  will  soon  go  to  ten  hours. 

Besides  the  greatly  increased  number  of  orders  from  the  deal- 
ers, automobile  manufacturers,  encouraged  by  the  business  done 
at  the  New  York  automobile  show,  have  gotten  in  touch  with 
the  larger  rubber  companies  and  are  talking  contracts.  Reports 
from  all  over  the  country  show  that  the  dealers'  shelves  and  store- 
rooms are  bare,  and  the  first  buying  in  the  Spring  will  find  them 
short.  Already  several  of  the  companies  have  been  compelled  to 
refuse  orders  for  odd  sizes  because  they  were  not  in  stock.  The 
stocks  in  the  factory  warehouses  have  been  worked  off  and  orders 
in  the  future  must  be  filled  by  the  production  departments. 

This  actual  and  anticipated  increase  in  orders  finds  the  rubber 
companies  in  an  admirable  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
increased  prosperity.  Changes  in  operation,  increased  efficiency 
and  decreases  in  overhead  will  not  be  lacking  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things.  It  may  be  stated  that  when  business  is  back  at  the  new 
normal  the  working  day  in  Akron  will  probably  be  ten  hours,  with 
the  third  shift  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  third  shift  has  been  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  low  efficiency  of  the  average  workman,  but 
during  the  past  it  was  a  necessity. 

The  companies  have  written  off  large  sums  for  inventory  with 
large  amounts  of  raw  material  on  hand  and  if  the  crude  rubber 
market  and  the  fabric  market  take  a  turn  upwards  this  year  the 
earnings  of  the  Akron  companies  will  show  up  well  as  compared 
with  the  depreciated  earnings  of  last  year. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  two  rubber  companies  during  Jan- 
uary is  not  looked  upon  as  being  significant  because  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  failure.     Evidence  produced  in  court  tends  to 


indicate  that  the  Interlocking  Cord  Tire  Co.,  of  Mogadorc,  failed 
because  of  mismanagement.  Four  of  the  Interlocking  officials 
have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  violation  of  the  Ohio 
"blue  sky"  law,  but  the  creditors  have  joined  the  stockholders  in 
plans  looking  towards  the  working  out  of  tlie  difficulties  of  the 
company  and  putting  it  back  on  its  feet. 

The  Lanahan  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  a  small  concern,  was  obliged 
to  go  into  receivership  because  of  the  lack  of  working  capital. 

The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  formerly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  re- 
moved to  Akron.  Dick  Jemison  has  been  appointed  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  and  will  direct  an  extensive  adver- 
tising campaign  in  national  publications,  trade  papers,  farm 
journals,  and  newspapers  and  direct  by  mail  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Jemison  was  for  the  last  year  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
for  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Barney  Oldfield  is  president 
of  the  Oldfield  Company. 

L.  Grant  Hamilton,  well  known  in  automotive  selling  and  ad- 
vertising circles,  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  The  Akron  Ad- 
vertising Agency  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A  handball  game  between  Jacob  Pfeiflfer,  vice-president  of  the 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  and  one  of  the  employes  featured  the  opening 
of  a  new  gymnasitun  at  the  Miller  plant.  One  large  room  in 
the  factory  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium  through  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  ISO  operatives. 

W.  O'Neil  of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  to  succeed  F.  A. 
Seiberling,  whose  duties  have  become  too  heavy  to  continue  as 
chief  officer. 

S.  B.  DeRachi,  export  manager  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
has  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Quaker  City  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Closer  cooperation  between  Akron  rubber  manufacturers  and 
the  foreign  trade  department  of  the  government  is  forecast  by 
the  appointment  of  W.  W.  Hall,  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  as  Akron  representative  of  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

William  J.  O'Neil,  founder  and  president  of  the  O'Neil  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  formerly  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  on  February  10,  while  on  the  way  to  his 
office.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  rubber  industry  in 
Akron. 

AKRON'S    1920  BUSINESS 

Fourteen  Akron  rubber  companies  during  the  year  1920  did 
a  combined  business  of  $544,729,000,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  total  capitalization 
of  these  companies  is  $309,037,922  and  the  total  payroll  amounted 
to  more  than  $126,000,000. 

This  was  the  banner  year  against  which  much  of  the  future 
business  of  the  industry  will  be  measured.  The  total  business 
would  have  been  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  previous 
year  but  for  the  curtailments  in  credits  which  seriously  affected 
the  industry  the  last  half  of  the  year.  However,  the  increase  in 
sales  over  1919  was  considerable.  The  following  figures  showing 
the  capitalization,  sales  and  payroll  of  practically  the  same  in- 
dustries for  the  past  six  years  is  an  indication  of  tlie  rapidity 
with  which  the  rubber  industry  has  developed : 

Value 

Capitalization  Products  Payroll 

1914 $118,493,800  $93,980,000                    

1915 117.336,900  121.085.000  $19,154,887 

1916 157,820,500  188,740-,00O  32,568,465 

1917 165,871,986  279.883,054  56.860,640 

1918 221,908.418  332,083,090  60,591,838 

1919 227,119.275  427,796,317  101.178.591 

Of  the  1920  total,  $504,872,639  was  done  by  the  Goodrich, 
Goodyear,   Firestone  and  Miller  companies. 

During  the  past  year  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  led  all 
other  Akron  companies  in  sales  growth,  jumping  from  $91,000,- 
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000  to  almost  $115,000,000,  an  increase  of  almost  $24,000,000,  or 
26  per  cent. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  sales  show  an  increase  of  21  per  cent, 
advancing  from  $28,000,000  to  more  than  $32,000,000  during  the 
year. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  sales  jumped  from  $169,- 
000,000  in  1919  to  approximately  $205,000,000  in  1920,  being  an 
increase  of  20J/2  per  cent,  while  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  sales  in- 
creased approximately  $8,600,000,  or  6  per  cent  during  the  year. 

Firestone  profits  dwindled  to  $1,245,163  as  compared  with  1919 
profits  of  $9,306,978  while  Goodyear,  instead  of  showing  a  profit 
of  $23,272,245  as  in  1919,  faced  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  $34,000- 
000.  Goodrich  with  a  smaller  increase  in  sales  than  the  other 
companies,  will  show  a  larger  net  profit,  which  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  $3,000,000  as  compared  with  profits  in  1919  amount- 
ing to  $17,304,813.  Miller  profits  will  probably  be  well  sheared 
down  by  the  writing  oflf  of  inventories. 

CLEVELAND    NOTES 

A.  E.  Christensen  has  joined  the  organization  of  The  Cleve- 
land Rubber  Mold  Foiuidry  &  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
will  have  charge  of  production  of  the  mold  and  core  and  rubber 
machinery  departments.  Mr.  Christensen  has  held  similar  posi- 
tions with  the  Bridgewater  Machine  Co.,  the  Vulcan  Welding  & 
Machine  Co.,  and  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  all  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

John  P.  Haney,  for  some  time  eastern  district  manager  of 
United  States  Tire  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  has  been 
promoted  to  branch  manager  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Haney 
came  to  Boston  as  office  manager  some  ten  years  ago,  having 
formerly  been   identified   with   the    Morgan   &  Wright   interests. 

The  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  ap- 
pointed Benton  Hopkins  manager  of  its  Cleveland  office  in  the 
Kirby  Building.  This  oiifice  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  office  in  charge  of  William  R.  Frazier,  district 
manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO   NOTES 

The  Allsteel  Ridewell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $250,000  to  manu- 
facture the  Huetter  metallic  steam  bag  for  curing  tires,  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  officers  and  directors  include  Andrew 
Huetter,  a  former  industrial  engineer  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  and  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Richard  P.  Burkhardl, 
George  F.  Kramer,  A.  J.  Pocock,  and  Henry  Knapp.  The  com- 
pany has  adopted  the  name  "Artyr"  to  serve  as  a  trade  mark 
and  a  short  company  name  as  well.  A  new  plant  will  be  erected 
in  Artyr  Park,  a  suburb  of  Dayton,  and  work  will  shortly  be 
started  on  ideal  homes  for  employes  as  well  as  the  new  factory. 

The  general  offices  of  The  Columbia  Tire  S:  Rubber  Co.,  maker 
of  automobile  and  motorcycle  tires  and  tubes  and  tire  accessories, 
have  been  removed  from  Columbiana,  Ohio,  to  270  West  Sixth 
street,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  State  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  president,  .Anthony  Schroeder ; 
vice-president,  J.  F.  Langenau :  treasurer,  G.  J.  Daum;  secretary, 
C.  E.  Gerner.  The  board  of  directors  includes  also  F.  P.  Reich- 
ert  and  W.  S.  Lee. 

The  Electric  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  of  Barberton.  has  been 
compelled  to  ask  creditors  to  accept  paper  at  7  per  cent  because 
of  the  crude  rubber  market  which  made  the  reclaiming  of  rubber 
unprofitable.  The  company  is  now  reorganizing  for  the  manu- 
facture of  specialties.  The  reclaiming  department  is  to  be  com- 
pletely abandoned. 

The  Marathon  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  reelected  last  year's 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.    W.  H.  Jenks  remains  president. 

H.  M.  Cook  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  branch  of  the  I.  J.  Cooper  Rubber  Co.,  Cincinnati,  dis- 
tributers of  tires,  accessories,  batteries,  vulcanizing  equipment, 
etc. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN  THE  MID-WEST 

MID-WEST    RUBBER    MANUFACTUBEHS'    ASSOCIATION 

THE  regular  monthly  luncheon  and  meeting  of  the  Mid-West 
Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association,  February  15.  A  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance,  and  after  tlie  luncheon  interesting  re- 
marks and  suggestions  were  made  by  the  following  members : 

Charles  F.  H.  Johnson,  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
spoke  on  guaranteed  mileage  of  tires.  Thomas  F.  Whitehead, 
president  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers'  Association,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, made  a  suggestion  that  manufacturers  should  make  and  sell 
to  dealers  only  standard  make  of  tires,  and  junk  the  seconds,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  "gyp"  tire  dealer  from  putting  such  defective 
tires  on  the  market.  S.  P.  Woodard,  president  of  the  Gillette 
Ruliber  Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin,  submitted  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation,  which  was  held 
previous  to  the  regular  meeting. 

The  above  remarks  and  suggestions  were  listened  to  with  great 
interest  and  appeared  to  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  present. 
A  note  of  optimism  was  evident  in  what  nearly  all  of  the  speakers 
said,  the  apparent  feeling  being  that  business  in  the  tire  industry 
was  on  a  firmer  basis  and  that  demand  was  increasing  among  the 
dealers.  It  is  believed  by  all  those  present  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  tires  by  mid-summer. 

H.  S.  Vorhis  has  resigned  as  secretary  and  general  manager, 
and  C.  S.  Sutherland  is  acting  general  manager  of  the  association. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MID-WESTERN   NOTES 

The  Iowa  branch  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  moved  from  Davenport  to  206-210  West  Eleventh  street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A.  J.  Wylie,  who  has  been  manager  of  the 
Davenport  branch  will  move  to  Des  Moines  and  continue  in 
charge. 

The  Rub-Tex  Products,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders,  January  10,  1921,  elected  the  following 
officers:  Edwin  H.  Emrick,  president;  L.  E.  Klug,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  production ;  George  E.  Goble,  2d  vice-president ; 
Everett  L.  Deuprce,  treasurer;  Scott  C.  Legge,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer.  These  ofl^cers  also  constitute  the  board  of 
directors.  The  company  specializes  in  mechanical  and  molded 
rubber  goods.  It  was  organized  early  in  1920,  and  purchased  the 
machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Everwear  Rubber  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  which  it  moved  to  Indianapolis  in  September,  1920. 

L.  A.  Brown,  formerly  district  manager  for  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Tire 
&  Rubber  Corporation,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown 
is  well  known  among  tire  dealers  and  distributers,  who  will  be 
interested  to  hear  of  his  appointment.  The  plant  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  will  be  under  production  by 
April  1,  1921,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tires  and  5,000  heavy 
gray  tubes  a  day.  The  company  will  manufacture  cord  tires  ex- 
clusively, which  it  will  market  under  the  trade  name  "Corduroy 
Cord." 

The  receiver  appointed  by  the  Allen  County  Circuit  Court,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  for  the  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  has  been  removed  by  the  United  States  Court,  sitting 
in  Indianapolis,  on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  of  the  re- 
ceiver was  improvidently  made,  and  the  property  was  returned  to 
the  company.  J.  C.  Brown  and  L.  E.  Kraft,  former  officers  and 
directors  of  the  company,  have  resigned,  and  Albert  E.  Thomas 
and  C.  M.  Billings  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Plans  have  been  formulated  for  financing  the  company  through 
the  stockholders,  and  the  campaign  is  reported  to  be  progressing 
very  well.  It  is  predicted  that  in  a  short  time  the  company  will 
be  on  a  solid  manufacturing  basis. 

E.  B.  McKay,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Empire  Tire  & 
Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Inland  Rubber  Co.,  146 
West  Twenty-seventh  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Badger  Raincoat  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin,  re- 
ports business  in  a  very  good  condition.  Recently  the  company 
shipped  a  carload  of  raincoats. 

C.  W.  Moon,  formerly  with  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  II.  II. 
Robertson  Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  direct 
factory  tire  branch  at  2220  Karnum  street,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
with  A.  G.   Wall  as  branch  manager. 

Hillis  F.  Hackedorn,  formerly  manager  of  the  Detroit  office 
of  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  manufac- 
turer of  mineral  rubber  and  hydrocarbons,  has  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  he  will  have  charge  of  that  company's  central  district  ter- 
ritory, including  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Xorth  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kansas 
and  parts  of  Ohio,  .\rkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Ontario. 

The  Jcffery  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  removed 
its  Denver  office  from  the  First  National  Bank  Building  to  421 
United  States  National  Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  KeHawKc  Manufacturing  Co.,  1006  West  Lake  street. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  maker  of  the  KeHawKe  revolving  tire 
spreader,  is  officered  by  J.  Earle  Kemp,  president ;  D.  W.  Kemp, 
vice-president ;   P.  E.   Hawkinson,  secretary. 

The  Burdick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  10  South  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  nfTering  for  sale  to  former  stockholders  a 
part  of  its  preferred  stock  issue  amounting  to  approximately 
$100,000.  The  company's  new  plant  at  Noblesville,  Indiana,  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  spring  and  will 
manufacture  Burdick  "shingle"  tires  and  automobile  tubes.  Officers 
of  the  company  are  H.  G.  Steinbrenner,  president ;  F.  E.  Teachout, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  II.  P.  Steinbrenner,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  stockholders  of  W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
at  their  annual  meeting  Fel)ruary  8,  reelected  the  following 
officers  and  directors  to  serve  another  year :  M.  B.  Salisbury, 
president;  H.  H.  Salisbury,  vice-president;  Richard  H.  Geier, 
secretary;  L.  H.  Winne,  j.  C.  Kettner,  T.  R.  Claffy  and  George 
J.  Holmes,  directors.  The  company's  new  rubber  mill  in  Chicago 
is  now  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  take  on  increased  volume  of 
business  in  molded  rubber  goods,  etc.  The  increase  in  the 
business  done  by  the  company  in  February  was  marked  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  revival  of  trade. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE   ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
By   Our  Regular  Correspondent 

As  indicating  uliat  may  1)c  expected  in  tire  replacements  for 
1921,  it  is  stated  that  the  automobile  registrations  in  seven 
Pacific  states  show  an  increase  for  1920  over  1919  of  26.6  per 
cent.    The  totals  are:    For  1919,  822,061  ;  for  1920,  1,032,901. 

Improving  business  conditions  are  reported  by  many  of  the 
leading  rubber  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  states  that  February  business  in 
its  many  lines  has  averaged  well  above  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1920  and  the  outlook,  jud.ging  from  orders  and  in- 
quiries, is  very  encouraging  for  1921. 

Tire  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  been  preparing  to  contest 
■a  proposition  made  in  the  California  state  senate  by  Senator 
W^alter  Eden  of  Santa  Ana  for  the  imposition  of  a  ta-x,  graded 
according  to  size,  on  automobile  tires  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  state  highways. 

LOS   ANGELES   NOTES 

The  E.  M.  Smith  Co.,  618  Clarence  street,  Los  .\ngeles,  has 
shipped  to  Colombia,  South  .\nierica,  the  first  instalment  of  a 
carload  of  rubber  and  canvas  belting  to  be  used  on  oil-drilling 
machinery  in  the  newly  opened  fields  in  the  interior.  The  goods 
on  reaching  Cartagena  will  be  transhipped  by  mule-back. 


-•Ml  departments  are  being  operated  well  up  to  capacity  at  the 
West  .\merican  Rubl)er  Works,  400  .Avenue  19,  Los  .\ngeles.  The 
concern  supplies  considerable  rubber  goods  for  the  oil  fields  of 
the  Coast  and  Southwest,  and  also  manufactures  inany  patented 
specialties. 

"A  notable  increase  in  orders,"  is  the  report  made  by  Roy  R. 
Meads,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Rubl>er  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  tire  distributers  in  Los  .Angeles,  and  which 
has  several  branches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A.  F.  Osterloh,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
by  Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  president  of  the  Los  .'\ngeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Manufacturing. 
During  his  short  residence  in  the  California  metropolis,  Mr. 
Osterloh  has  taken  an  exceptionally  active  interest  in  the  civic 
and  commercial  welfare  of  the  city. 

With  the  installation  of  delayed  electric  eciuipment.  the  new 
plant  of  the  West  Coast  Asbestos  Co.  at  Downey,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles,  was  scheduled  to  start  operations  March  1.  The 
concern,  which  will  employ  100  men,  reports  large  advance  orders 
for  asbestos  brakes,  clutch-blocks,  facings,  linings,  and  disks, 
belts,  gaskets,  and  other  asbestos  textile  goods.  A  large  part  of 
the  orders  is  for  export. 

The  Process  Rubber  Co.,  5918  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Holly- 
wood, Los  .A.ngeles,  of  which  H.  A.  Schnelbach  is  manager,  is  a 
new  concern  which  specializes  in  processing  new  and  old  tires 
with  laboratory  treatment  of  carcass  and  tread. 

In  a  model  adobe  home  at  Larchmont  avenue  and  Third  street, 
Los  Angeles,  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  one  of  the 
novelties  is  a  kitchen  floor  covered  with  rubber  tiling  laid  in  con- 
tinuous strips ;  also  a  sink  drain  board  similarly  covered.  The 
tiling  was  made  by  the  W^est  .\merican  Rubber  Works,  of  Los 
Angeles. 

West  Coast  distributers  of  Brunswick  tires  report  to  the  Pa- 
cific headquarters  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles  that  February  sales  are  well  abreast  of  those  of  last 
year,  and  that  the  outlook  for   1921   business   is  very  promising. 

The.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California  has  estab- 
lished a  legal  first  aid  department  for  its  employes  which  is  in 
charge  of  Walter  I.  Lyon,  formerly  deputy  prosecuting  attorney 
at   Youngstown,   Ohio. 

J.  A.  .\nkrom,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  owns  a  large  plantation 
adjacent  to  the  Davao  gulf  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  trade  there  for  twenty-two  years,  is  ar- 
ranging with  Los  Angeles  capitalists  for  extensive  developments, 
largely  in  rubber  growing,  in  the  islands.  Mr.  Ankrom's  plan 
contemplates  a  land  grant  from  the  Philippine  Government  similar 
to  that  obtained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  other 
such  concerns  in  the  United  States,  to  alternate  sections,  and  in 
which  both   Filipino  and   .American  capital  would  be  employed 

The  Climax  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  had  a  repre- 
sentative, Frank  B.  Thompson,  looking  over  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia territory  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  Pacific  Coast  fac- 
tory branch,  probably   in   Los   Angeles. 

The  National  .\irlcss  Tire  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  bought  a  site 
for  a  factory  in  Norwalk,  Los  Angeles  County,  and  will  soon 
begin  building.  The  Norwalk  stockholders  recently  held  a  meet- 
ing and  dinner,  the  presiding  officer  being  A.  D.  Bradbeer,  of 
Norwalk.  The  speakers  were:  C.  H.  Braden,  secretary  and  man- 
ager; Reverend  Horace  E.  Partridge,  F.  R.  Bryant,  O.  A.  Lane, 
jiresident;  C.  F.  Evans,  treasurer,  and  Mayor  O.  C.  Jones,  of 
Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio.  • 

The  C.  H.  Rapp  Tire  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  its 
line  in  Los  Angeles,  has  left  its  old  stand  at  Broadway  and  Tenth 
street  and  joined  the  fast-growing  automobile  and  tire  colony 
centering  about   Pico   and    Figiieroa   streets. 
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NOHTHWESTERN    NOTES 

Seattle  tire  dealers,  who  are  members  of  the  Seattle  Automo- 
tive Trade  Division,  have  elected  C.  C.  "Cy"  Miller  chairman  of 
the  division;  C.  W.  Sexsmith  of  the  Metropolitan  Tire  Co.,  sec- 
retary ;  and  A.  T.  Mapson,  of  the  Tyre  Shop,  as  representative 
on  the  trades  council. 

RuWier  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  much  interested  in  plans 
being  made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  A.  Sloane,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the 
Washington-.AIaska  Cable  System,  for  a  new  high-speed  duplex 
cable  f n  ni  Seattle  to  Sitka,  .Alaska,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  and 
thence  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Aleutian  Islands,  1,000  miles  more.  The 
distance  from  this  point  to  Yokohama  is  another  2,000  miles,  and 
if  the  long-talked-of  cable  line  from  Seattle  to  Japan  were  thus 
hooked  up,  quick  communication  could  readily  be  provided  with 
the  rubber  shipping  ixirts  of  the  l'"ar  Kast.  It  is  explained  by  the 
government  expert  that  a  cable  could  not  be  extended  across  the 
Pacific  without  some  such  system  of  relays. 

The  B.  I".  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  carrying  out  its  recently 
adopted  policy  of  selling  to  the  trade  only,  has  closed  its  uptown 
branch  at  1522  Twelfth  avenue,  Seattle,  where  it  has  been  estab- 
lished twelve  years.  This  branch  has  been  used  for  wholesale 
and  retail  business,  and  will  henceforth,  or  until  it  can  secure 
larger  headquarters,  maintain  a  general  warehouse  at  King  and 
Occidental  streets. 

Henry  K.  Schmidt,  one  of  the  foremost  automobile  men  in 
Seattle,  has  taken  an  agency  at  1529  Eleventh  avenue  for  Hewitt 
tires  and  tubes. 

L.  E.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  of  California  as  district  manager  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  George  Bellis  has  been  made  division  manager  in 
charge  of  mechanical  goods  sales. 

SOUTHWESTERN    NOTES 

The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  California,  has 
announced  promotions  including  Wayne  Compton,  formerly  man- 
ager of  sales  to  corporations,  to  assistant  sales  manager ;  George 
W.  Greene  from  assistant  superintendent  to  superintendent;  and 
Ralph  E.  Brown  from  chemist  to  assistant  superintendent.  Re- 
ports from  the  company  state  that  business  is  now  beginning  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  spring  demand  and  that  the  prospects 
are  bright   for  a  healthy  and  reasonably  rapid   return  to  nf>rmal. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    GOODYEAR    TIRE    &    RUBBER    COMPANY    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of 
California  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  1920,  shows  an 
earned  sur]>lns  of  $568,654  before  Eederal  taxes  and  dividends.  Of 
this  amount  $500,128  w'as  allowed  by  the  Akron  company  out  of 
profits  of  the  territory   from  July   12  to  Novomlier  1.   1919.     The 


deduction  of  $635,000  is  made  for  adjustment  of  inventories  of 
raw  materials  and  work  in  progress  on  a  basis  of  rubber  at  26 
cents  a  pound  and  cotton  at  60  cents  a  pound.  Dividends  paid 
during  the  year  totaled  $597,139,  or  $28,484  more  than  the  earned 
surplus.  The  cjuarterly  payment  due  January  1,  1921,  was  jiassed. 
Total  assets  and  liabilities  are  $21,942,476. 


Tlu 


THE  AMES   HOLDEN  TIRE  CO.,  LIMITED 

])lant  of  the  Ames   Holden   Tire   Co.,   Limited,   Kitchener, 


Ontario,  Canada,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of 
that  city,  having  been  built  on  the  estate  formerly  owned  by  the 
late  Crown  Attorney.  This  property  was  one  of  the  city's  land- 
marks and  its  setting  between  well-kept  lawns  and  luxuriant 
shrubs  and  trees  affords  a  view  not  often  enjoyed  by  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  factory  building  proper  is  two  stories  high,  90  feet  wide  by 
400  feet  long,  with  all  footings,  framing,  etc.,  arranged  for  its 
expansion  to  six  stories.  It  is  a  structural  steel-frame  building 
with  red-facing  brick  exterior  and  has  a  floor  space  of  87,000 
square  feet. 

The  technical  building,  a  one-story  structure  of  construction 
similar  to  the  factory  building,  with  a  floor  area  of  7,000  square 
feet,  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chemical  and  techni- 
cal division  where  intensive  research  peculiar  to  tire  manufacture 
takes  place  in  a  completely  equipped  laboratory.  Quartered  in 
this  building  as  well  is  the  engineering  staff  of  the  company, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  factory  construction,  equipping  and 
maintaining  of  the  plant. 

The  power  house  at  the  south  end  of  the  factory  is  the  last 
word  in  modern  construction  and  efficient  steam  production. 
Hydro  power  is  used  as  a  prime  mover  throughout  the  factory. 

The  plant  is  well  located  with  regard  to  railway  facilities,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway's  main  line  abutting  the  property  on  the 
northeast,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  paralleling  the 
property  on  the  south. 

The  ample  grounds  surrounding  the  plant  will  allow  for  con- 
siderable expansion.  The  present  buildings  when  completed  to 
six  stories  will  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  tires  a  day,  and  the  prop- 
erty as  laid  out  for  future  development  will  provide  for  at  least 
10,000  tires  a  day. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of  the  factory  on  July 
16,  1919,  and  the  first  tire  was  manufactured  on  March  10,  1920, 
eight  months  and  eighteen  days  from  the  inception  of  the  work. 

The  company's  product  is  sold  by  the  .Ames  Holden  McCready 
System,  whose  head  oflices  are  in  Montreal,  and  which  has 
branch  sales  warehouses  all  over  Canada  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver.    The   cxerutivp   -md    factnrv   stafl^s   of   ilie    Xmcs    Holden 


Pi..\NT  (II'  .A.viES  HoLDKN  TiHK  Co.,  Ltmited,  Kitchener,   (Jxt.ario,  C.\n.\d.\ 


company's  statement  shows  a  net  profit  before  inventory  adjust- 
ments of  $703,525  on  a  total  net  business  of  $16,230,986,  which 
was  an  increase  of  approximately  $1,242,000  over  the  business  of 
the  previous  year  for  the  same  territory.     From  the  net  profit  a 


companies  arc  largely  compo.sed  of  men  who  were  formerly  the 
leading  officials  and  department  heads  of  the  Canadian  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  the  Canadian  organization  of  the 
L'nitcd   States   Rubber  Co. 
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Acti\  ities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


MEETINGS 
EXECUTIVE     CXJMMITTEE— TIRE     MANUFACTURERS'     DIVISION 

A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manufac- 
turers' Division  was  held  in  New  York  City,  February  16 
when  important  matters  of  interest  to  tire  manufacturers 
were  considered.  The  principal  subjects  related  to  the  support 
tendered  by  the  association  to  various  roads  organizations,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  schedule  of  loads,  tire  carrying  capacities, 
etc.,  for  recommendation  to  legislatures  contemplating  the  enact- 
ment of  motor  vehicle  legislation. 

The  question  of  further  standardization  in  the  sizes  of  automo- 
bile tires  emphasized  the  need  for  a  technical  committee  which 
would  have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  consideration  of  all  tire 
standardization  matters.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  comprise  a  Technical  Committee  of  the  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division  of  the  Association  through  which  all 
standardization  projects  are  to  be  progressed. 

The  "returned  goods"  problem,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  now  confronting  the  tire  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  was  also  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  discussion. 

CYCIX    TIRE    MANUFACTURERS'    COMMITTEE 

A  meeting  of  the  Cycle  Tire  Manufacturers'  Committee  of  the 
Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  was  also  held  February  16  at  the 
association  offices.  The  recommended  standardization  of  bicycle 
tire  sizes  submitted  by  the  Cycle  Trades  of  America,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  statistics  of  the  bicycle  and  motorcycle  tire  manu- 
facturing industry  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division  of  the  Association  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ventory, production  and  shipments,  etc.,  of  automobile  tires  and 
tubes,  served  as  the  main  topics  of  discussion. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE — MECHANICAL     GOODS     DIVISION 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  was  held  February  IS  in  New 
York  City.  Steps  were  taken  to  institute  a  plan  for  gathering 
statistics  regarding  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  manufacturing 
industry  with  respect  to  the  inventory,  production  and  shipments 
of  various  classes  of  mechanical  rubber  goods.  Consideration  was 
also  given  to  the  suggestion  that  standard  equipment  be  prepared 
for  repairing  conveyor  belts  and  for  splicing  small  endless  belts 
in  the  field,  and  as  a  result  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Specification  Committee,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bilities in  that  drection,  and  to  report  later  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  sub-committee  ■was  appointed  having  as  its  purpose  the 
standardization  of  pulleys  used  in  connection  with  rubber  belting 
in  so  far  as  their  installation,  sizes,  diameters,  etc.,  are  concerned, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  pulley  manufacturers  very  interesting 
and  practical  results  are  anticipated. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE— FOREIGN    TRADE    DIVISION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  met 
with  the  general  manager  and  P.  L.  Palmerton,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Association's  Foreign  Trade  Bureau 
at  its  offices  on  February  17.  A  discussion  of  the  contemplated 
activities  of  the  bureau  consumed  practically  the  entire  session. 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  City,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  The  docket  was  given  over  entirely  to  the  recom- 
mended expansion  of  the  .Association's  organization  and  activities. 


TRAFFIC    COMMITTEE 

The  Traftic  Committee  will  meet  at  the  association  offices  on 
March  2  and  3. 

AN   IMPORTANT  MATTER— QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  104 

Xew    York,    February    1,    1921. 
To  rubber  vianufactiircrs  and  reclaimers: 

There  is  enclosed,  in  duplicate.  Questionnaire  No.  104  call- 
ing for  statistics  concerning  the  operations  of  your  company 
during  the  second  six  months  of  the  year  1920,  with  respect 
to  the  consumption  of  crude  rubber,  sales  value  of  finished 
products,  average  daily  number  of  employes  and  the  produc- 
tion of  reclaimed  rubber. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  assistance  in  the  gather- 
ing of  these  data,  and  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  questionnaire  should  be  returned  to  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  on  or  before  February  15,  1921. 

We  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  will  be  very  helpful 
in  compiling  the  totals  if  you  can  possibly  insert  separately 
the  data  requested  under  the  specific  items  shown  in  Section 
V  of  the  Questionnaire  instead  of  show-ing,  perhaps,  only  one 
or  two  totals  for  the  whole. 

-\.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 

CHANGES  IN   CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION  NO.  2 

New  York,  February  7,   1921. 
To  Firm  Members: 

The  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  Committee  has 
published  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No.  2  eflfcctive 
April  1,  1921.  Copies  of  this  publication  that  contain  ratings, 
descriptions  or  packages,  specifications  for  containers  and 
other  rules  governing  acceptance  of  freight  for  transporta- 
tion can  be  secured  from  R.  C.  Fyfe,  chairman,  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification  Committee,  Transportation  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  at  annual  subscription  rate  of  $2  per  copy. 
This  publication  contains  a  number  of  changes  in  ratings  of 
interest  to  the  members;  the  nature  of  these  changes  follows: 
Hose— Cotton,  Linen,  Leather  or  Rubber,  Separate  or  Com- 
bined, With  or  Without  Wire  Reinforcement 

The  less  than  carload  ratings  on  this  commodity  for  appli- 
cation to  and  within  western  classification  territory,  when 
shipped  in  wrapped  bales,  bundles,  or  rolls  or  in  crates,  is 
reduced  from  first  class  to  second  class. 

Leather — Artificial  or  Imitation,  Including  Coated  Auto 
Top  Material 
The  ratings  applicable  in  western  classification  territory 
are  reduced  on  less  than  carload  shipments  when  in  bales, 
boxes  or  wrapped  bundles  from  first  to  second  class  and  when 
in  carloads  in  the  packages  named,  ratings  are  reduced  from 
third  class  to  fourth  class. 

Packing 
Ratings  on  less  than  carload  shipments  of  asbestos  pack- 
ing compounded  or  reinforced,  in  bales,  or  burlapped  rolls, 
or  in  barrels,  or  boxes,  is  reduced  in  western  classification 
territory  from  first  class  to  second  class.  Packing  manu- 
factured from  rubber  or  gummed  compound,  in  bales  or  bur- 
lapped  rolls  or  in  barrels,  boxes  or  crates,  less  than  carloads 
is  reduced  in  western  classification  territory  from  first  to  second 
class  and   in  carloads   from   third  class  to   fourth   class. 

Tires,  Rubber,  Pneumatic 

The  most  important  change  in  the  classification  as  affect- 
ing rubber  manufactured  products,  is  the  granting  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  .-Xssociation  for  re- 
duction in  the  carload  ratings  of  pneumatic  tires  in  carloads 
to  and  between  points  in  western  classification  territory 
from  second  class  to  third  class,  with  minimum  carload 
weight  of  20,000  pounds.  The  establishment  of  these  reduced 
ratings  on  pneumatic  tires  places  the  ratings  on  the  same 
basis  throughout  the  United  States. 

Heretofore  the  classification  provided  that  in  order  to  secure 
first  class  rates  on  pneumatic  tires  in  crates,  in  less  than  carloads, 
to  and  within  western  classification  territory,  it  was  necessary 
to  line  the  crates  with  strawboard  or  pulpboard.  This  require- 
ment has  now  been  removed  and  on  and  after  April  1,  1921,  the 
first  class  rates  will  apply  on  tires  shipped  in  unlined  crates  to  and 
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within  points  in  western  classification  territory,  the  same  as  applies 
in  eastern  and  southern  territory. 

Solid  Tires 

Less  than  carload  ratings  on  solid  tires,  in  burlapped  bales 
or  burlapped  bundles  or  burlapped  reels,  or  on  bundles  en- 
closed in  burlap-wrapped  fibrcboard  or  pulpboard  containers 
or  in  boxes  or  crates,  are  increased  from  second  class  to  first 
class  in  official  classification  territory,  which  is  the  territory 
applying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 

MINNESOTA     LEGISLATION     REGARDING     MARKING    OF 
MERCHANDISE 

Xew  York,  February  19,  1921. 
To  Rubber  Manufacturers: 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  by  representatives  F.  E.  Miner  (Min- 
neapolis) and  B.  F.  Keller  (St.  Paul)  on  February  8,  to  re- 
quire the  marking  of  merchandise  with  the  manufacturer's 
cost,  price  at  which  sold  by  him,  name  and  address  of  each 
distributor  and  the  retail  price  of  the  article. 

The  impracticability  and  undesirability  of  such  a  condition 
as  would  be  required  by  the  proposed  legislation  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  suggested,  in  order  to  lend  the  influence  of  the 
rubber  industry  to  the  opposition  which  this  bill  will  meet 
from   other   lines   of   business,   that   those   of    our   members   who 


are  distributing  merchandise  -n  Minnesota  arrange  for  the 
filing  of  a  vigorous  objection,  by  their  representatives  in  that 
State,  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 


EXCISE    TAXES    REVISED 

The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  calls  the  attention  of 
manufacturers  of  tires  and  tubes,  rubber  sundries,  and  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  in  legislative  bulletin  No.  8,  to  some  changes  made 
in  December,  1920,  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
Regulations  (47)  concerning  excise  taxes  on  sales  by  manufac- 
turers under  Section  900  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918.  These 
changes  relate  chiefly  to  sales  for  export  which  sales  are  free  of 
taxes  if  the  article  be  sold  or  leased  for  export  and  proof  of  such 
exportation  be  furnished  by  a  manufacturer  within  six  months 
from  the  time  title  passes  or  shipment  is  made.  Articles  Nos. 
42  and  43  define  in  detail  such  tax  exemption  and  describe  the 
new  certificates  required  where  delivery  of  the  article  for  export 
is  to  be  made  to  the  purchaser  or  his  agent  within  the  United 
States,  as  also  certain  changes  in  the  "Proof  of  Exportation." 

Copies  of  the  revised  regulations  can  be  had  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  or  from  the  nearest 
Federal   revenue  collector. 


The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


riERE  IS  very  little  of  a  cheerful  nature  to  discourse  upon 
this  month.  Business  generally  remains  in  a  moribund  con- 
dition, a  remark  which  applies  with  more  force  to  many 
other  industries  than  to  rubber  manufacture  which,  though 
depressed  in  some  departments,  continues  to  show  decided  activity 
in  others.  The  sales  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  which  were 
announced  for  January  in  order  to  reduce  stocks  and  obtain  much 
needed  cash  extended  to  almost  all  classes  of  rubber  goods. 
Mackintoshes  and  rainproofs  are  offered  at  considerable  reduc- 
tions and  I  am  informed  by  manufacturers  that  they  are  in  most 
cases  genuine  bargains  and  not  defective  goods  or  goods  made 
specially  for  sales  as  has  sometimes  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  business  done  will  be  considered 
satisfactory  because  at  a  time  when  snow  and  frost  are  about, 
people  are  more  attracted  by  the  lowered  prices  of  woolen  goods, 
a  woolen  greatcoat  ticketed  at  half  the  recently  demanded  price 
having  a  more  potent  influence  upon  the  prospective  purchaser 
than  a  mackintosh,  however  attractive  the  price. 
WORKING  HOURS  REDUCED 
Extended  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays  have  been  the 
rule  and  even  in  the  middle  of  January  workrooms  at  factories 
where  proofed  cloth  is  made  up  into  garments  have  remained 
closed,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  reopening.  Proofing  works 
are  not  in  such  a  bad  condition  and  are  running  for  three  or  four 
days  a  week,  as  a  rule.  Naturally,  the  recent  wage  cuts  in  Amer- 
ica have  attracted  the  attention  of  both  employers  and  workpeople, 
though  I  have  it  authoritatively  that  there  is  immediate  prospect 
of  the  example  being  followed  in  British  rubber  works.  So  far, 
the  matter  has  not  been  considered  but  it  is  understood  that 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
India  Rubber  Manufactureres'  Association. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHEERFUL 

In  the  prevailing  trade  depression  the  manufacturer  is  apt  to 
pull  a  long  face  and  to  indulge  in  public  in  gloomy  prognostica- 
tions of  impending  ruin  but  probably  this  is  largely  a  pose.  One 
rubber  manufacturer  who  was  working  a  very  short  week  struck 
me  as  being  quite  cheerful  under  his  afflictions  though  he  was, 
as  he  said,  losing  money.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  we  all  did 
very  well  during  the  war  and  can  stand  a  period  of  depression. 
Among  the  factors  which  had  served  to  keep  up  his  spirits  was  the 


fact  of  having  bought  nine  months'  supply  of  raw  rubber  at  S^d. 
a  pound.  This  was  probably  not  the  highest  quality  but  it  was 
the  quality  he  wanted  and  which  he  had  never  expected  to  get  at 
the  price.  Naturally  with  raw  rubber  at  its  present  level  the 
scrap  merchants  and  reclaimers  are  finding  difificulty  in  keeping 
up  tlieir  sales.  Reclaimed  rubber,  however,  has  its  devotees  who 
will  not  lightly  give  up  its  use,  even  if  new  rubber  is  about  the 
same  price  and  there  is  the  disinclination  to  alter  standard  mix- 
ings for  proved  products.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  the  proofers 
who  have  ceased  their  orders  for  reclaimed  rubber  rather  than 
the  mechanical  goods  manufacturers,  it  being  recognized  that  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  get  a  reputation  for  a  sound  rubber 
proof  now  that  rubber  is  cheap.  The  momentary  loss  to  the 
reclaimer  is  also  expected  in  the  business  of  the  substitute  manu- 
facturer who  perforce  has  had  to  make  considerable  cuts  in  his 
prices,  somewhat  overdue,  I  may  add,  seeing  the  fall  in  the 
oil  market. 

THE    DUNLOP    COMPANY 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  eagerly  awailcd  Dunlop  company 
report  has  not  appeared  though  it  is  due  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
market  in  the  shares  has  shown  fluctuations,  the  new  issued  at 
ZQs.  and  22.f.  6rf.  paid,  having  touched  As.  During  the  slump, 
there  have  been  few  issues  of  new  capital,  one  of  these  being 
250,000  ordinary  shares  of  £\  each  offered  at  24.r.  by  W.  T.  Hen- 
ley's Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  which  holds  the  whole  of 
£200,000  capital  of  Henley's  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  The  busi- 
ness both  in  the  cable  and  rubber  works  has  shown  a  progressive 
increase  and  the  new  capital  is  required  to  finance  the  increased 
business  and  to  provide  for  additions  to  the  works. 

RUBBER  MACHINISTS 

Messrs.  Stevensons  of  Canal  Foundry,  Preston,  are  now  among 
those  who  announce  themselves  as  makers  of  rubber  machinery 
to  the  trade.  The  name  of  the  firm  may  not  be  as  familiar  to 
many  in  the  trade  as  it  is  to  me.  For  well  over  thirty  years 
they  have  made  certain  classes  of  machinery  for  a  large  rubber 
works  and  it  is  understood  that  similar  machinery  was  not  to  be 
made  for  competing  firms.  What  the  present  arrangement  is 
1  do  not  know ;  the  old  embargo  may  have  been  removed  or  it 
may  still  exist  with  the  liberty  to  make  other  classes  of  machinery 
for  all  and  sundry. 
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The  business  of  Summcrscalcs,  Limited,  Phoenix  Foundry, 
Keighlcy,  as  far  as  the  rubber  machinery  section  is  concerned, 
has  been  taken  over  by  The  Cherry  Tree  Machine  Co.,  Limited, 
Cherry  Tree,  Blackburn.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  company 
to  continue  the  manufacture  of  rul)ber  machinery  from  Summer- 
scales'  patterns  and  to  continue  to  use  the  same  registered  names. 

NEW    FACTORY    ACT    REGULATIONS    FOR    THE    RUBBER    TRADE 

Rubber  manufacturers  have  recently  received  a  draft  copy  of 
the  proposed  new  regulations  relating  to  the  use  of  the  cold  cure 
process  which  supersede  the  special  rules  for  the  vulcanizing  of 
rubber  tirst  established  in  ISS^S.  In  the  course  of  last  year  legis- 
lation was  passed  entitled  "Women  and  Young  Persons  (Em- 
ployment in  Lead  Processes)  Act  1920,"  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  apply  this  act  to  the  rubber  trade  where  "lead  processes"  are 
in  use.  The  two  sets  of  regulations  are  issued  on  the  same  sheet 
of  paper  and  no  definition  is  given  of  what  is  to  be  considered  a 
"lead  process"  in  a  rubber  works  beyond  that  it  is  the  weighing, 
manipulation,  or  other  treatment  of  "lead  material"  which  is  de- 
fined as  being  any  compound  of  lead  or  any  batch  of  materials 
containing  any  such  compound.  Presumably,  then,  the  lead  process 
means  the  handling  of  litharge,  white  lead,  or  red  lead  in  the  com- 
pound room  and  the  mixing  or  calendering  of  a  batch  of  rubber 
containing  any  of  these.  This  means  that  no  female  or  boy  under 
sixteen  can  be  employed  in  the  mixing  or  spreading  department  of 
a  rubber  works  if  there  is  litharge  in  a  batch  of  rubber  and  as 
women  arc  still  to  be  found  in  these  departments  it  rather  looks 
as  if  they  will  have  to  be  dismissed  or  the  use  of  litharge  aban- 
doned. 

I  am  not  saying  that  no  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
use  of  lead  compounds,  as  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  too 
much  laxity  has  prevailed  in  rubber  works  in  this  matter.  In 
the  covering  letter  sent  out  with  draft  of  the  new  regulation 
from  the  Home  Office  reference  is  made  to  the  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  which  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  lead  compounds 
in  certain  processes.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
more  definite  language  had  been  used.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  rubber  workers,  but  if 
such  are  known  to  the  Home  Office  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
them  cited  and  let  us  know  in  what  particular  process  of  the 
manufacture  they  were  incurred. 

NEW  AND  OLD  REGULATIONS  COMPARED 

The  old  regulations  for  cold  cure  had  reference  only  to  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur  while  the  new  include 
also  benzene,  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  trichlorcthylene  and  any 
other  carbon  chlorine  compound  or  mixtures  containing  them. 
These  carbon  chlorine  compounds,  though  not  widely  used  as  yet 
in  the  rubber  trade,  are  now  known  to  be  powerful  anesthetics. 
Where  any  of  the  above  are  used  the  process  is  known  as  a 
"fume  process"  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  at  it  for  more 
than  five  hours  a  day  nor  for  more  than  lYz  hours  at  a  time 
without  a  rest  interval  of  at  least  one  hour.  The  scheduling  of 
benzene  as  a  fume  process  is  quite  a  new  thing  and  not  really 
of  much  importance,  as  under  ordinary  conditions  its  use  is  very 
small.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
solvent  naphtha  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  Factory 
.\ci  officialdom  about  classing  it  with  benzene.  The  new  rules 
state  that  where  benzene,  whether  pure  or  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial benzol,  is  used  in  the  process  of  spreading  in  the  manu- 
facture of  water-proof  cloth  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  dough 
for  such  spreading  a  mechanical  exhaust  draught  shall  not  be  re- 
quired if  a  standard  of  general  ventilation  of  30  changes  of  the 
air  of  the  room  per  hour  is  maintained  during  working  hours. 
Probably  in  fear  of  a  prosecution  for  having  only  29  changes  of 
air  the  management  of  a  works  will  abjure  benzol  for  toluol  or 
xylol  and  be  free  from  care.  Where  a  pressure  system  is  used 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  a  room  in  which  a  "fume  process" 
is  carried  on,  the  air  supplied  by  such  system  must  not  enter  the 
room  at  a  velocity  which  exceeds  350  feet  per  minute. 


With  regard  to  boxing  in  the  cold  cure  machines  the  regula- 
tions arc  much  the  same  as  before,  while  other  rules  relating  to 
the  provision  of  special  mess  rooms  for  workpeople  eating  on  the 
premises  will  probably  be  complied  with  in  the  si)irit  by  small 
firms  by  forbidding  such  workpeople  to  remain  on  the  premises 
during  meal  hours.  A  month's  grace  has  been  given  to  the  trade 
to  enter  protests  against  any  of  these  new  regulations. 


BRITISH  DUNLOP  SECURES  FINANCES 
.\  cable  report  states  that  the  Dunlop  Rublicr  Co.,  Limited, 
has  sought  assistance  from  eastern  bankers,  through  the  British- 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Corporation.  The  necessary  credits  have 
been  arranged,  pending  a  permanent  form  of  financing.  The 
crisis  in  the  financial  world  has  rendered  the  financing  of  the 
Dunlop  American  company  impossible,  so  the  P^nglish  company 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  it  and  the  position  of  the 
English  company  has  been  safeguarded  through  the  American 
company's  assets. 


FIFTH     INTERNATIONAL     RUBBER     EXHIBITION 

In  connection  with  the  Fifth  International  Rul)ber  and  Other 
Tropical  Products  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  London  from  June 
3  to  17,  1921,  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  announces  four 
competitions,  as  follows : 

COMPETITION   NO.    1 

For  the  best  commercial  sample  of  plantation  rubber  taken 
from  a  consignment  of  not  less  than  50  cases,  the  consignment  to 
contain  the  usual  estate  assortment  of  three  grades  as  follows : 

I.    ^75  per  cent  ■{    No.  1  sheet  and/or  crepe. 

^-    I  r  Clean   light  brown  crepe   from  cup  washings, 

[•25  per  cent  i.  lumps  and  anything  not  good  enough  for  No.  1. 

■'•J  \_  Light  or  dark  brown  crepe. 

Samples  are  to  be  aljout  6  pounds  of  each  grade  wharf-drawn 
in  London.  Marks  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  three 
grades,  and  condition  and  general  packing  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  awards.  .\  separate  set  of  awards  will  be  made  for 
rubber  produced  in  each  of  the  five  following  countries ;  Malaya, 
Ceylon,  Netherlands,  Indies,  South  India  including  Burma,  and 
Borneo.     The  aw'ards  for  each  of  the  countries  named  include : 

First  Award — Gold  medal  and  cup  or  prize. 

Second   Award — Silver  medal   and   il5   cash. 

Third  Award — Bronze  medal  and  £10  cash. 

Additional  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of 
entries.  Medals  and  diplomas  go  to  the  estate  owner,  cups  and 
cash  prizes  to  the  manager  in  charge  at  the  time  the  consign- 
ment was  made. 

In  the  Malaya  section  C.  E.  S.  Baxendale  offers  a  special  prize 
for  the  best  sample  of  scrap  rubber,  to  be  awarded  to  the  factory 
superintendent  responsible  for  its  preparation. 

COMPETITION  NO.   2 

For  the  best  commercial  sample  of  plantation  rubber  produced 
in  countries  other  than  those  included  in  competition  No.  1 
medals  and/or  diplomas  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number 
of  entries. 

COMPETITION  NO.   S 

For  the  best  exhibit  of  rubber  flooring  prepared  either  in 
blocks,  tiles,  linoleum  or  such  form  in  which  rubber  constitutes 
a  large  part  in  its  manufacture.  Medals  and/or  diplomas  will  be 
awarded  according  to  the  number  of  entries. 

COMPETITION  NO.   4 

For  the  exhibit  composed  of  the  greatest  variety  of  articles 
made  from  rubber  for  commercial  purposes,  medals  and/or 
diplomas  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of  entries. 
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Competitions  Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  are  open  to  proprietors,  mana- 
gers and  persons  in  charge  of  rubber  plantations  and  entries  close 
April  15,  1921.  Competitions  Xo.  3  and  No.  4  are  open  only  to 
exhibitors  in  the  manufacturers'  section  and  entries  close  May 
16,  1921.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee, the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  38  Eastcheap,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  3,  England,  and  marked  "Exhibition — Competition — 
No.—." 

In  competitions  Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  all  samples,  marked  for  ex- 
hibition and  bearing  the  competition  number,  are  to  be  sent,  ac- 
companied by  wharf-drawn  certificates,  to  the  committee  room  of 
the  Rubber  Trade  -Xssociation  of  London,  6  Mincing  Lane,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  with  country  of  origin  and  name  of  competitor  on  the 
back  of  the  lalicl.     All   exhibits  of  rubber  must   be  delivered   to 


H.  Greville  Montgomery  in  the  competition  section  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  N.,  not  later  than  May 
23.  Full  conditions  of  the  competitions  are  obtainable  of  the 
Rubber  Growers'  .-Xs.sociation. 

RUBBER   GIFTS   FUKD 

As  in  1914,  there  will  be  a  rubber  gifts  fund,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes  as  may  help  public  objects  and  also 
serve  as  good  propaganda  for  the  industry.  In  1914,  50,000  pounds 
of  rubber  and  numerous  cash  donations  were  utilized  to  present 
rubber  flooring  to  three  hospitals  and  one  church.  Similar  dona- 
tions are  now  solicited.  Ceylon  planters  are  lieing  asked  for  10 
cents  per  planted  acre,  the  Ceylon  Government  having  promised 
a  .^rant  equivalent  to  the  total  private  sul)scription  up  to  25,000 
rupees.     A  similar  course  may  be  taken  in  Malaya,  as  in  1914. 


The  Rubber  Trade  in  Europe 


By   a  Special  Correspondent 


FRANCE 

Oi'R  French  contemporary,  Lc  Caoutchouc  ct  la  Gutta-Pcrcha, 
publishes  a  letter  from  the  Russian  scienti.st.  Professor 
Kondakow,  well  known  among  other  things  for  his  works 
in  connection  with  synthetic  rubber  20  years  before  the  Germans 
did  anything  in  this  line.  It  appears  that  Russian  scientists  have 
suflfered  severely  under  the  Bolshevist  regime,  the  professor  him- 
self being  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Elva,  Livonia.  Their  libraries, 
maimscripts  and  instruments  have  been  destroyed  or  confiscated 
In  the  letter  mentioned  aliove.  Professor  Kondakow  appeal?  td 
publishers  to  send  their  journals  and  works  to  Russian  scientists 
and  scholars  as  was  the  custom  before  the  war. 

The  rubber  factory  at  Oullins,  Rhone,  belonging  to  M.  .Xrgaud, 
has  been  sold  to  M.  A.  Grammont. 

A  new  factory  for  rubber,  Etablissements  Beldam-Ljitty,  has 
been  started  at  27,  29,  31  rue  Ernest,  Puteaux,  Seine.  It  is  capi- 
talized at  1,600,000  francs  and  will  manufacture  liigh  pressure 
asbestos  packing. 

It  is  reported  that  M.  RoUin,  owner  of  the  rubber  factory  of 
Stcinbach,  is  rebuilding  his  factory  that  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans.  The  new  factory  is  to  be  larger  and 
up  to  date. 

The  Societe  Indo-Chinoise  de  Culture  et  dc  Commerce  is  a  new 
corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  importing  and 
exporting  all  kinds  of  merchandise  in  Indo-China,  particularly 
rubber.  The  plantation  and  preparation  of  rubber  and  other  prod- 
ucts will  also  be  taken  up.  Headquarters  are  at  Marseilles.  The 
capital  has  been  fixed  at  200.000  francs.  The  first  administrators 
are  Rene  Bertin,  owner,  and  Marcel  de  Gosselin,  both  of  Paris : 
Albert  Bonniel  and  Gabriel   Renoux,  both  of  Marseilles. 

Botti,  des  Michel,  Pindilli  et  Cie  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm 
established  at  Marseilles  to  manufacture  rubber  goods.  The  ca))- 
ital  amounts  to  200,000  francs. 

The  Societe  Frangaise  Industricllc  du  Caoutchouc,  Paris,  capitr.l 
300,000  francs,  has  just  been  dis.solved. 

BELGIUM 

The  National  Rubber  Co.  has  been  formed  at  Brussels.  The 
object  is  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 
The  concern  is  capitalized  at  2,250,000  francs. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  Brussels  factory  of  the  Societe  .\nonyme 
pour  le  Commerce  et  I'lndustrie  du  Caoutchouc.  Only  the  depart- 
ment for  seamless  nipples  was  damaged,  the  rest  of  the  buildin^r 
being  quite  untouched  by  the  fire.  The  employes  were  able  to 
leave  the  building  without  panic  and  only  one  man  who  was  in 
the  department  where  the  fire  broke  out  was  slightly  injured. 

.At  Brussels  a  company  named  SiKicte  Internationale  Pirelli  has 
been  formed.     It  has  a  capital  of  400,000  francs  and  its  object  is 


to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  stocks,  shares,  obligations,  to  acquire  and 
exploit  patents,  licenses  and  concessions ;  to  form  and  direct  com- 
panies and  syndicates;  to  make  all  issues  of  titles,  shares,  parts 
and  obhgations.  Chief  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  asbestos  articles, 
electric  conductors  and  accessories.  The  company  can  exercise 
its  activities  in  Belgium  and  other  countries. 

Some  time  ago  the  Belgian  Government  had  its  Hevea  planting 
experiment  station  at  Yangambi,  Belgian  Congo,  inspected  by  M. 
Smckens,  who  had  spent  ten  years  in  Malaya  planting  rubber. 
.According  to  M.  Smekens'  report  the  plantation  at  Yangambi  was 
properly  clean  weeded.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  Hcvca  brasiliensis 
and  the  7  to  8-year-old  trees  at  Yangambi  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  similar  trees  in  Malaya.  The  trees  are  planted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  7  meters,  so  that  thinning  is  not  yet  necessary.  However, 
it  was  advised  to  keep  track  of  the  different  kinds  of  producers 
for  future  reference,  when  thinning  out  should  be  necessary. 
Some  changes  in  tapping  and  methods  of  preparation  were  also 
advised. 

HOLLAND 

.■\  rubber  planting  company  known  as  the  Rubl>er  Cultuur 
Maatschappij  "Kawi,"  has  recently  been  registered  at  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  The  founders  are  O.  van  Vloten,  Cultuur  Maatschappij 
Waringin,  Societe  Financiere  de  Caoutchouc.  It  is  capitalized  at 
750,000  guilders  ($300,000).  The  directors  arc  J.  Gerritzen,  Ba- 
tavia ;  J.  Pernotte,  O.  de  Rivaud,  M.  de  Rivaud,  all  of  Paris ; 
E.  H.  Winkelman  and  S.  VV.  Senerijn.  both  of  .-\mstcrdam. 

rPA:N 
M.  Robert  Klein,  a  well-known  rubber  manufacturer  of  Barce- 
lona, is  reported  to  be  planning  the  establishment  of  a  second 
model  factory  at  Segoria.  Spain.  It  will  be  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  will  also  have  a  chemical  laboratory  as  well  as  one  for  physical 
and  mechanical  tests. 

Tlie  firm  of  F.  Mencarelli,  Rappresentance  e  Commissioni  Com- 
mercial!, Turni,  Italy,  has  undertaken  the  representation  of  sev- 
eral German  concerns  of  rubber  and  allied  articles  for  Italy  and 
the  Colonics, 

CERMANY 

.\  review  of  the  German  rubber  indn.stry  during  1920  shows 
that  the  demand  for  most  articles  was  comparatively  strong  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  demand  slackened  toward  the 
summer  months  but  in  some  articles,  particularly  surgical  goods, 
there  was  a  marked  recovery  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  chief 
difficulties  were  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials,  expensive  labor, 
strikes  and  the  coal  shortage.     Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 
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the  quality  of  goods  up  to  pre-war  perfection  and  with  success, 
it  is  reported.  Much  harm  was  done  by  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turers wlio  sold  the  public  underpriced  goods  made  of  war  sul>- 
stitutes.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  belting  trade. 
Reputable  business  men  and  manufacturers  arc  anxious  about  the 
underselling  tliat  is  rife  and  as  a  protection  the  asbestos  and 
surgical  goods  branches  have  organized  with  a  view  to  fixing 
minimum  prices  and  qualities.  The  general  opinion  is  that  tlie 
trade  must  for  the  present  be  content  with  small  profits,  while 
maintaining  qualities  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  many  large  firms  are  again  sending  out  representatives  to 
foreign  countries  in  spite  of  the  great  expense  involved.  There 
IS,  however,  general  disappointment  over  the  attitude,  not  only 
of  erstwhile  enemies,  but  also  of  some  neutrals.  Among  the  latter 
Sweden  seems  particularly  determined  to  keep  out  German  rub- 
ber manufactures  so  long  as  the  low  rate  of  the  mark  continues. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  Germans  are  determined  to  recapture 
their  former  trade  and  are  working  energetically  to  this  end.  The 
Gummi-Zcittmg  says  in  an  article  on  the  importance  of  the  export 
trade  for  German}',  "If  we  take  pains  to  make  good  deliveries,  give 
people  their  money's  worth  and  satisfy  our  customers  as  we  did 
before  the  war,  then  we  will  find  that  'Made  in  Germany'  will  not 
be  a  hindrance,  that  rather  'Guaranteed  German  Make'  will  follow." 

The  German  Reichstag  has  accepted  trade  agreements  with 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  .Austria.  The  agreements  made 
before  the  war  will  be  annulled  and  replaced  by  reciprocal  most- 
favored-nation  covenants. 

The  local  convention  regarding  tires  has  been  prolonged  to 
September  30,  1921.  In  October  last  it  had  been  prolonged  to 
February,  1921.  After  February,  however,  individual  factories 
will  no  longer  be  bound  by  fixed  prices.  The  obHgation,  from 
then  on,  will  cover  only  conditions  of  sales  and  guaranties. 


facture,  they  are  admitted  under  the  "British  Preferential  TaritT" 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  goods  must  show  such  proof  of 
origin  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor-in-Council  from  time 
to  time. 


FOREIGN    TARIFFS 

SVTEDEN 

.\mong  the  articles  of  export  from  Sweden  still  subject  to 
license  are:  Rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata,  not  manufactured. 
also  reclaimed  rubber;  rubber  thread  for  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  fabrics,  ribbon  and  cord ;  rubber  tires,  solid,  even  if  in 
lengths ;  inner  tubes  and  outer  covers  and  parts  thereof  of  rubber, 
even  in  combination  with  other  materials,  for  cycles,  motor  cycles, 
and  motor  cars ;  rubber  boots  and  shoes ;  rubber  waste  and  scrap. 

GEBMANT 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Jouryuxl,  London,  December 
30,  1920,  india  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata,  raw  or  purified, 
and  waste,  also  waste  wares  of  such  materials,  may  be  imported 
into  Germany  without  license. 

FOLANS 

The  following  articles  may  be  imported  into  Poland  without 
import  permits,  as  announced  in  the  Polish  Journal  of  Laws, 
September  13,  1920:  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata,  crude,  india 
rubber  waste;  india  rubber,  prepared  soft  and  hard  (ebonite); 
tissues  impregnated  with  india  rubber  for  card  fillets ;  elastic 
ribbons  and  tapes,  containing  india  rubber  threads,  for  garters, 
braces,  etc.;  manufactures  and  half-finished  articles  of  soft  india 
rubber,  except  boots,  webs  not  specially  mentioned,  clothing, 
braces,  garters,  balls  and  toys. 

HOLLAND 

A  Ministerial  Decision,  dated  November  29,  1920,  permits  free 
importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  rubber  yarns,  consisting  of 
very  thin  quadrilateral  rubber  strips  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  elastic  ribbons. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

According  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Ordinance  No.  33 
of  1920,  dated  October  12,  1920,  imports  into  British  Honduras 
of  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures  are  subject  to 
15  per  cent  tax  ad  valorem;  if  the  goods  are  of  British  manu- 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
By  A  Special  Correspondent 

UALAYA 

SOME  MONTHS  AGO  it  was  Suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
local  government  should  buy  up  rubber  at  a  certain  fixed 
price  in  order  to  save  the  rubber  industry.  For  a  while  after 
nothing  was  heard  of  this,  but  lately  people  are  talking  about  it 
again  and  appear  to  think  that  because  the  Federated  Malay  States 
Government  has  decided  to  buy  tin  at  a  fixed  price,  it  will  do 
the  same  for  rubber. 

.'\s  the  Malayan  Tin  &  Rubber  Journal  rightly  points  out,  a 
poUcy  that  might  be  successful  with  regard  to  tin,  would  certainly 
prove  a  failure  in  the  case  of  rubber.  Rubber  cannot  be  stored 
indefinitely  without  deteriorating  and  the  Government  would  be- 
fore long  have  to  sell  it  to  avoid  heavy  loss.  The  result  of  this 
release  of  large  quantities  of  rubber  would  be  that  prices,  which 
in  the  meantime  may  have  risen,  would  experience  a  heavy  drop 
and  conditions  would  be  the  same  as  they  are  now,  if  not  worse. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  loan  to  planters  would  be  of  more 
real  help  and  the  question  is  raised,  why  a  committee  such  as  has 
been  formed  in  Ceylon  to  represent  before  the  Government  the 
interests  of  planters,  could  not  be  appointed  in  Malaya  to  act  in 
a  similar  capacity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  General  Committee  of  the  Singapore 
Rubber  Association  is  considering  a  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  godown,  to  which  all  rubber  that  the  sellers  desire 
to  have  awarded  will  be  sent.  Samples  will  be  taken  by  an 
official  and  for  those  worthy  of  award,  a  kind  of  certificate  will 
be  given  stating  the  nature  of  the  rubber,  the  quantity,  etc.  This 
certificate  will  be  sold  as  representing  the  rubber,  payment  to  be 
made  within  a  few  days  of  the  sale.  This  certificate  can  be  resold 
until  it  reaches  the  party  who  wishes  to  ship  the  rubber,  payment 
in  each  case  being  made  within  a  given  time.  It  seems  there  will 
be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  buyers  of  a  certificate,  probably  six. 
It  is  felt  that  such  a  measure,  if  actually  carried  out,  would  be 
very  useful :  first,  insuring  the  last  buyer  against  inferior  goods ; 
second,  enabling  an  estate  to  receive  payment  quickly;  third, 
cutting  out  much  undesirable  speculation. 

A  certain  Dr.  Braddon  has  written  a  long  letter  to  a  local  paper 
in  which  he  unfolds  an  ingenious  scheme  for  bringing  back  the 
good  old  days  of  100  and  200  per  cent  dividends.  His  plan  is  that 
producers,  dealers,  and  brokers  would  form  a  combine  with  a 
capital  of  £30,000,000.  This  combine  would  buy  up  rubber  at  an 
agreed  on  all-in  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  which  would  then  be 
sold  to  buyers  at  4s.  6d.  per  pound.  The  3.y.  thus  gained  over 
an  already  exaggerated  cost  would  be  equally  divided  among  pro- 
ducers and  shareholders.  The  Government  would  aid  by  refusing 
to  alienate  further  land  for  rubber  and  would  get  the  govern- 
ments of  other  rubber  producing  countries  to  do  likewise.  Of 
all  the  schemes  hatched  out  in  these  feverish  times,  this  one  is 
certainly  best  calculated  to  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
rubber  producer  and  shareholder. 

THE   NETHERLANDS   EAST  INDIES 

In  spite  of  protests  it  seems  that  the  new  taxes  will  go  through. 
Export  duties  on  most  products  are  to  be  levied  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  In  the  case  of  rubber  the  taxes  will  be  on  a  sliding 
scale  and  levied  as  follows,  on  an  average  market  price  of: 

Gilders   0.82I/J— 0.90 tax!4%        Gilders    1.10—1.20 tax     3% 

liilHers   0.90     — l.On tax    1%        Over    1.20 tax    4% 

Gilders    1.00     — l.IO tax    2% 

So-called  slab  rubber  will  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  12 
per  cent. 
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A  more  comprehensive  extension  of  the  income  tax  than  that 
alreadj'  proposed  will  come  into  operation. 

The  tax  on  the  net  profits  of  corporations  will  be  raised  from 
4  to  6  per  cent.  .'\n  e.Kcess  profits  tax  of  6  per  cent  will  be  levied 
on  that  part  of  the  income  that  is  higher  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
paid  up  capital. 

The  Batavia  freight  conference  has  fixed  the  rate  for  rubber 
at  60  gilders  per  cubic  meter. 

Official  reports  show  that  the  western  division  of  Dutch  Borneo, 
during  the  first  half  of  1920,  exported  83,430  kilos  of  plantation 
rubber  and  1,149,393  kilos  of  wild  rubber.  The  exports  of  gutta 
percha,  gutta  jelutong  and  gutta  hangkang  were  respectively 
21,445  kilos,  371,216  kilos  and  350,156  kilos. 

The  prices  obtained  during  this  period  were  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  fluctuation.  Thus  the  highest  price  for  gutta  merah  I,  in 
January  was  450  gilders  per  picul  (133J/^  pounds),  and  the  low- 
est 400  gilders ;  but  in  March,  the  figures  were  600  and  250 
gilders.  Gutta  merah  II  brought  200-150  gilders  in  January. 
Gutta  jelutong  reached  as  high  as  18  gilders  a  picul  in  January 
and  Marcli  but  fell  to  7.50  gilders  in  June.  The  highest  price  for 
rubber  was  obtained  in  March  and  stood  at  135  gilders  a  picul. 
In  January  the  range  had  been  130-100  gilders. 


MALAYA    CANNOT    UNDERSTAND    AMERICA'S    POSITIONi 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  even  the  most  enlightened 
Chinese  and  native  rubber  traders  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  un- 
derstand America  and  the  American  conditions.  They  cannot 
visualize  the  United  States  as  anj-thing  but  a  land  where  everyone 
is  rich  and  prosperous  and  where  financial  conditions  are  always 
on  the  top  wave.  They  do  not  understand,  as  we  do,  what  is 
meant  by  inflation  of  credits — or  deflation.  They  sec  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  need  of  deflation  in  a  land  like  ours. 
They  imagine  the  Yankee  is  depressing  the  rubber  market  for 
artificial  reasons  rather  than  for  reasons  based  upon  sound 
economics.  "" 

"Rubber  is  worth  more  than  it  is  fetching  in  the  market.  That 
proposition  cannot  seriously  be  disputed.  At  a  time  when  prof- 
iteering and  hard  economic  facts  combined  have  boosted  the 
prices  of  most  other  things,  Malaya's  chief  export  is  undergoing 
a  period  of  severe  depression,"  complains  the  Straits  Echo  of 
Penang,  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Peninsula.  "Many 
well  managed  estates  are  unable  to  pay  reasonable  dividends  tj 
their  shareholders."  Forgetting  the  fact  that  all  industry  is  now 
suffering  from  severe  depression  from  which  the  United  States 
is  by  no  means  exempt,  the  impression  prevails  in  Malaya  that  the 
world  has  treated  it  badly ;  that  rubber  growers  have  not  learned 
the  art  of  profiteering  while  others  have,  and  are  practicing  it 
to  the  limit.  Malayans  do  not  wish  to  be  invested  with  halos, 
however,  .and  declare  themselves  willing  enough  to  take  big 
prices  for  their  rubber  if  they  can  get  them  and  they  think  they 
might,  were  they  not  so  absorbed  in  growing  it  that  they  art- 
blind  to  the  obvious  means  of  securing  redress  from  their  real  or 
fancied  grievances. 

"However,  the  price  of  the  commodity  may  drop,"  still  further 
complains  the  Echo,  "there  is  no  lessening  of  the  retail  cost  of 
rubber  tires,  water-ibottles  or  tennis  shoes.  But  the  man  who 
gets  most  of  the  consumer's  money  is  not  the  producer,  who  is 
entitled  to  it  if  anyone  is,  but  the  manufacturer.  He  waxes 
wealthy  whilst  men  toil  and  sweat  beneath  the  tropical  sun  to 
provide  him  with  the  substance  of  his  wealth.  Your  manufac- 
turer is  a  wily  bird,  especially  if  he  is  an  .American.  He  collects 
a  few  other  manufacturers  and,  after  due  cogitation,  they  form 
a  combine  of  water-tight  qualities.  In  various  ways,  some  de- 
vious, others  delightfully  plain  and  unabashed,  the  combine  decides 
what  the  price  of  rubber  shall  be.  The  producer  lashes  himself 
into  a  fury  and  cries  out  to  Heaven  for  help." 

The  Echo  is  quoted  quite  extensively  because  that  journal  seems 


to  voice  the  general  feeling  held  in  certain  quarters  thereabouts — 
a  feeling  that,  because  of  its  manifest  unfairness,  should  be  the 
business  of  every  American  to  dispel  in  every  possible  way.  Fric- 
tion of  this  kind  is  not  beneficial  tc  good  business  relations. 

THE  WAY  OUT 

When  there  is  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
amounting  to  a  practical  cessation  of  buying  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  manufacturers  will  continue 
to  buy  the  raw  product  from  which  their  manufactured  goods 
are  made.  This  is  a  condition  existing  in  America  that  the 
Malayan  producer  should  see  and  recognize.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  manufacturer  will  finance  the  producer  by  con- 
tinuing to  buy  a  raw  product  for  which  he  has  no  immediate  use, 
even  if  it  is  cheap — all  the  more  so  if  his  warehouses  are  crammed 
to  capacity,  not  only  with  a  surplus  of  the  raw  product,  but  with 
his  own  manufactured  goods  as  well. 

The  manufacturer  has  his  remedy,  which,  in  part,  will  reduce 
his  losses  to  a  minimum.  He  can  close  down  his  mills,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  hope  for  better  times,  pocketing  his  "overhead" 
loss  with  as  good  grace  as  he  can  muster. 

The  only  logical  way  in  which  the  producer  can  get  square 
with  the  game  is  to  work  for  better  prices  and  demand  through 
curtailed  production,  just  as  the  manufacturers  do.  A  similar 
condition  is  seen  with  the  cotton  producers  of  the  United  States 
who  are  doing  that  very  thing.  Before  now  the  planters  of  rub- 
ber of  Malaya,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ceylon  have  been  urged  co 
cooperate  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  interests  by  systematic 
curtailment  of  production.  Of  those  who  cavalierly  declare  that 
the  idea  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  is  impracticable,  it 
can  only  be  asked,  "Has  it  ever  been  really  tried?  Is  it  not  yet 
too  early  to  condemn  it?"  With  a  common  understanding  and  a 
common  policy,  a  very  strong  position  might  be  created.  Sundry 
experts  estimate  that  all  will  be  well  with  rubber  in  three  or 
four  years'  time — in  fact,  that  there  will  be  a  shortage.  But  in 
the  meantime  it  is,  with  the  producer  just  the  same,  if  he  only 
knew  it,  as  with  the  manufacturer — a  ca.5e  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 


•By  Richard  Hoadley  Tingley.  New  York  City. 


FOREIGN    TRADE   FINANCING   CORPORATION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  there  has 
recently  been  organized  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation, 
backed  by  the  business  men,  bankers,  manufacturers  and  other 
producers  of  the  country,  to  extend  long  term  credits  to  foreign 
buyers  of  American  goods  and  thus  break  the  threatened  paralysis 
of  our  international  trade.  Under  the  law  it  may  also  invest  in 
securities,  purchase  bills  of  exchange,  engage  in  foreign  banking, 
and  may  further,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
issue  and  sell  to  the  investing  public  its  own  notes  and  debentures 
to  an  aggregate  amount  of  ten  times  its  paid  up  capital  and  sur- 
plus. It  may  not  engage  in  the  general  business  of  buying  or 
selling  goods  or  commodities  in  the  United  States,  nor  engage  in 
domestic  banking,  except  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  may  be  incidental  to  its  international  or  foreign 
business. 

The  corporation  is  designed  not  only  to  offer  a  sound  invest- 
ment but  also  to  render  a  much  needed  public  service.  It  will 
seek  to  keep  its  loans  and  investments  highly  diversified  among 
many  countries  and  in  a  large  variety  of  enterprises.  The  cor- 
poration will  have  a  fully  subscribed  capital  of  $100,000,000  and  a 
surplus  of  $5,000,000.  .Subscriptions  to  the  stock  are  being  re- 
ceived at  t!ie  rate  of  $105  per  share. 

The  presidency  has  been  tendered  to  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  will  consist  of  not  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more 
than  sixty  memliers,  and  will  be  representative  of  the  sections 
of  the  country  as  represented  by  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
tricts. The  principal  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, manufacture  and  banking,  will  have  places  on  the  board. 
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IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  AT  1922  PRICES 

Stock  Items  from  the  Maker 

To  clear  our  limited  storage  space  we  are  offering  from  stock  new  rubber  manufactur- 
ing equipment  at  pre-war  prices.   If  youVe  been  waiting  for  lower  prices,  here  they  are. 


Southwark  Heater  Presses 


outside 
outside 
outside 
Heater 
outside 


I — 48"  X   10'  X  21!  2"    Heater    Press,    with    two    4"    water 

inlets,    600    lb.    pressure. 
2 — 48"  X   12'  X   12"  Heater  Presses,  of  inside  packed  type 

without    tie    bolts,     1500    lb.    pressure. 
2  —  48"    X      12'    X     14"    Heater    Presses,     vertical 

packed  type,    1500  lb.  pressure. 
8 — 48"    X     12'    X     14"    Vertical    Heater    Presses. 

packed   type. 
7 — 48"  X   12'  X   16'      Heater      Presses,      vertical 

packed.    1500    lb.    pressure. 
2 — 48  '  X   12'  X   18"      Vertical      Outside      Packed 

Presses,    C.S.    cylinders,     1500    lb.    pressure. 
5 — 54"    X     12'    X     18"    Heater    Presses,    vertical 

packed   type.       1500    lb.   pressure,    C.S.   cylinders. 
1 — 62"    X      1 2'     X     20"     Heater     Press,     vertical     outside 

packed   type,    1500   lb.   pressure. 

Steam  Platen  Presses 

4 — 20     X     20     Two-opening     steam     platen     presses,     4" 

opening,    12"   ram,    8"  stroke,    C.I.    cylinder,    1800   lb. 

pressure. 
4 — 24     X     24     Two-opening     steam    platen     presses,     4" 

opening,     12"    ram,    8"    stroke,    C.I.    cyl.    and   platens, 

complete   with  manifolds,    1500   lb.    pressure. 
7 — 24    X    24    Two-opening    steani    platen    presses,     12" 

ram,      10"     stroke,     5"    opening,     steel     cylinders    and 

platens,    1500    lb.    pressure. 
I  — 36     X-     36     Four- opening     steam     platen     press,      14" 

ram,      16"     stroke,     4"     opening,     C.S.     platens,     C.S. 

cylinder.    1500  lb.   pressure. 
3 — 36     X     36     Four-opening    steam    platen    presses,     14" 

ram,      16"     stroke,     4"     opening.     C.I.     platens,     steel 

cylinders,    1500  lb.  pressure. 
I — -42      X      42     Tw^o-opening     steam     platen     press,      14" 

ram,      12"     stroke,     6"    opening,     C.I.     cylinders    and 

platens. 

Rolled  Steel  Steam  Platens 

20 — 20"  X  20"  Roll  Steel  Steam  Platens    1  |4"   thick. 
20 — 24"   X    24"  Roll  Steel  Steam  Platens    1  J^"   thick. 

Southwark   Accumulators 

1  — 4"    X    5 '    Hydraulic    Accumulator    with    steel    ballast 

tank,    1  500    lbs.    pressure,    200    lbs.    per   cu.    ft.    mov- 
ing cylinder  attached. 
2 — 6"   X    7'   Hydraulic  Accumulator  cast   iron   cylinders, 

moving  cylinder  type,   7x8  tank,  2000  lbs.  pressure. 
3 7"    X     7'    Hydraulic    Accumulators,    moving    cylinder 

attached,     1500    lbs.    pressure,    7x8    tank,    200    lbs. 

cu.    ft. 
I — 8"    x    8'    Accumulator,    moving    cylinder    type,     1500 

lbs.    pressure  with    9'    4"    x    10'    steel    tank. 
I  — 10"    x    10'   Accumulator  with   moving  cylinder    1500 

lbs.   pressure  w^ith  8x9   tank. 
1  —  1  I "    X     15'    Accumulator     (Niles)     moving    cylinder 

type    1500   lbs.    pressure   with    6'    10"    x    16'    5"   steel 

tank. 
1  — 12"   X    12'   Accumulator,    moving   cylinder,    1500    lbs. 

pressure  with    10   x    10    steel    tank. 


4 — 1  3"  X    12'  -Accumulators,  moving  cylinder  type,   3500 
lbs.   pressure  with    13'  x    13'   6"  steel  tank,   cast  steel 
cylinders. 
1  — 15"  X    15'  Accumulator,  moving  cylinder  type,    1500 

lbs.  pressure,    I  1'  x    12'  6"  steel  tank. 
1  — 16"   X    12'   Accumulator,    moving   cylinder   type,    600 
lbs.   pressure,    steel   tank. 

Accumulators 

1  — 18"  X'  15'  Accumulator  (R.D.  Wood),  moving  cylin- 
der type,    1500   lbs.   pressure,    12'   x    15'   tank. 

1  — 18"  X    15'  Accumulator,   moving  cylinder  type,    1500 
lbs.    pressure,    with     12'    x     15'    steel    tank,    200    lbs. 
cu.    ft. 
2 — 24"    x     15'    Accumulators,     1500    lb.    pressure. 

1 15'  X    18'   Steel   Ballast  Tank. 

3 28"  X    15'  Accumulators,  moving  cylinder  type,    1500 

lbs.   pressure  with    16'    6"   x    13'   steel   tank,    230    lbs. 
cu.  ft.  C.S.  cylinder. 

1 — 24"  X  16'  Accumulator,  moving  cylinder  type,  1500 
lbs.  pressure,    16'   6"   x    15'   tank.   2000  lbs.   cu.    ft. 

1 4"    X    4'     6"    Stroke    Hydraulic    Accumulator    of    the 

moving  ram  type  complete  with   13   tons  of  cast  iron 
weights   for  2000   lbs.  working  pressure. 

Pumps 

1  — 16  X  2]/^  X  12  Horizontal  Duplex  Deane  Pump, 
forged    water    end,    4000    lbs.,     1  25    lbs.    steam. 

I  — 14    X    2 1/2    X    12    Horizontal    Duplex    Pot   Valve   Type 
Pump,     1500    lbs.   water,    100   lbs.    steam. 
10 — 5     G.P.M.      1"     x     4"    Vertical    Triplex    Belt     Driven 
Pressure    Pumps,    forged    steel    w^ater  ends,    tight   pul- 
ley and  pinion  guard,   2400   lbs.  pressure. 

1 — 41.4  G.P.M.  21/2"  X  10"  Vertical  Triplex  Worth- 
ington  Pump  w^ith  single  reduction  of  gears  ar- 
ranged for  belt  drive,  2040  lbs.  pressure  not  in- 
cluding by-pass. 

1 — 50  G.P.M.  2!4  X  12"  Horizontal  Duplex  Motor 
Driven    Pump. 

5 100     G.P.M.     31/2"     x     14"     Vertical    Triplex     Deane 

Pumps    complete    with     flexible     coupling,     3  500    lbs. 
working  pressure. 

I 160    G.P.M.     1500    lbs.    pressure.    Horizontal    Duplex 

Steam     Driven     Pressure     Pump     with     by-pass     and 
governor. 

1  — 175  G.P.M.    5x12    Aldrich.    1500   lbs.   pressure. 

5 — 200  G.P.M.  4 '/a  x  18  Horizontal  Duplex  Steam 
Pumps,  I  500  lbs.  pressure,  with  single  reduction  cut 
spur  gears,  automatic  by-pass  and  check  valves, 
mechanical  type  including  Francke  flexible  couplings 
and   fittings. 

I — 8  X  1  !/2  X  12  Blake  6c  Knowles  Horizontal  Simplex 
Steam  Pump,  1  2  5  lbs.  Steam  pressure,  2000  lbs. 
w^ater  pressure,    cap.    5   G.P.M. 

Miscellaneous 

5 — 48"    Horizontal    Vulcanizing   Doors. 
3 — 60"    Horizontal   Vulcanizing   Doors. 

5 — 20-ton   Rimming   Presses.    10"   ram,    14"    stroke.    500 
lb.    pressure. 
47 — 200-ton   Standard  Tire   Forcing  Presses. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


N" 


1,364,226 
1,364,250 

1,364,275 


1,364,276 
1,364,300 
1,364,429 

1,364,447 
1,364,469 

1,364,515 
1.364,528 

1,364,576 

1,364,583 

1,364,596 

1,364,646 

1,364,691 

1,364,746 
1,364,758 


1,364,790 
1,364,806 
1,364.818 


1,364.870 
1,364,888 
1.364.928 

1,364,930 
1,364,931 
1,364,935 
1.364,971 


1,365.057 

1.365.076 
1,365,131 
1.365.151 


1,365,191 
1,365,243 

1,365,280 
1,365,313 

1,365,350 
1,365,366 

1,365,375 
1,365,391 
1.365.425 


1.365,452 

1,365.459 
1,365,460 
1,365,463 

1,365,539 

1,365,555 
1,365,606 


1,365,637 


1,365,665 


l.uuis. 
Fla. 


ami 


THE   UNITED  STATES 
GRANTED  JANUARY   4,    1921 

1,364,104     Gas   mask.      W.    C.    Geer,   Akron,    O.,    assignor   to   The 

li.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City. 
1.364.141      Hose  nozzle.     I,.   H.   Keains.  Cruncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
1,364.219     Tractor    tread    witli    rcsilit^nt    tire    for    vehicle    wheels. 
L.    S.    Szumkowski,    assignor    to    Ursus    Motor    Co. — both    of 
Chicago,   111. 

Shoe    ventilator.      J.    A.    Wherry,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Outsole  of  vulcanized  fibrous  composition.  F.  li.  Clapp, 
Melrose.    Mass. 

Inflatable  flotation  device.  \'.  Guinzburg,  assignor  to  I.  B. 
Klcinert  Rubl)er  Cf.  -Itotli  of  New  York  City.  (See  descrip- 
tion  elsewhere   in  this  issue.) 

Dress  Skirt  Shield.     S.  C.   Ilannaford.  Cincinnati.  O. 

Tire  alarm.     J.  E.   Parr,  Crystal  City,  Manitoba,  Can. 

Abrading  element  for  tire  patch  containers.  J.  E.  DufTy. 
Dallas,   Tex. 

Blow  out  shoe  for  inner  tubes.      L.   R.   Moore,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Storage  battery  container  with  hard  rubber  jar.  J.  L.  Wood- 
bridge.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Demountable   rim    for   tires.      C.    D.    Paxson,   Cleveland,   O. 

Supplemental  waterproof  and  non-slippable  tap-sole  for  shoes. 
M.  Snider,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Golf  ball  structure  and  method  of  manufacture.  A.  J.  Mussel- 
man.    Chicago.    111. 

Revoluble  resilient  heel-tread.  H.  W.  Rogers.  New  York 
City,  assignor  to  the   Rogers   Rubber  Co.,   Westminster,   Md. 

Pneumatically  reinforced  casing  for  aeronautic  carriers.  N.  B. 
Wales,  assignor  to  Wales  Pneumatic  Parachute  Corpora- 
tion— both    of    New    York    City. 

Air-bag  and  salvage  method  for  raising  sunken  vessels  and 
other  objects.  .\.  Ryan.  Oldham,  assignor  to  Vickers  lim- 
ited. Westminster.  London — both  in  England. 

Isolating  listening  apparatus  with  pneumatic  cushions.  Andre 
Bloch,    Paris.    France. 

Garment   supporter.      E.    F.    Goodman.    New    York    City. 

Pneumatic  and  solid  tire.  F.  Hickman,  assignor  of  one-half 
to  Bound  Brook  Oil-less  Bearing  Co. — both  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.    J. 

-Airless    tire.      F.    E.    Nelson,    Chicago,    III. 

Typewriter  eraser  attachment.     W.  X).  Reid.   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
Reinforced    waterproof     fabric     ftr     >anit:iry    garments.       G.    B. 
Smith,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

GRANTED  JANUARY   11.    1921 

Cord    tire.      R.     Elile,    Council     BlutTs.    Iowa. 

Garter.      G.    Rottman,    New     York    City. 

Reinforcement    foi     tire    casings.      W.    S.    t^auntl. 
B.    B.    Morris.    Kansas    C'ity — both    in    Mo. 

Sectional  pneumatic  tire.     R.  W.  Goodhart.  Pensacola, 

Pneumatic  tire.     R.   W.   Goodhart.   Pensacola.   Fla. 

Collapsible  rim   for  tires.      E.  .\.  Jones    Los   .Angeles.   Calif. 

Elastic  brush  pad  comprising  two  rubber  sheets  vulcanized 
into  an  integral  body  of  flexible  rubber,  vulcanized  to  a 
greater  degree  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  bristles 
embedded  in  and  projecting  from  the  more  highly  vulcanized 
side.  W.  W.  Alexander.  .Mhany.  assicnur  bv  mesne  assiyii- 
ments  to  Ilenrv  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Inc..  New  York — both 
in    N.    Y. 

Vehicle  wheel  tire.  W.  H.  Xorthall.  assignor  of  one-fourth  each 
to   S.    C.   James  and    H.    Males — all   of   Evansville,    Ind. 

Tire  construction.      O.    H.    P.    S.   .\niierson,    Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

Fountain   pen.      H.   J.   Upton.   West    Medford.    Mass. 

Packing  joint  for  tire  valve.  W.  B.  Burke.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
assignor  to  .\.  .Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N".  V.  (Orig- 
inal  application   divitled.) 

Fountain   pen.      R.    E.   Perkins,  Joplin,    Mo. 

Tire  for  motor  cars  and  other  vehicles.  W.  Heggie,  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Tire    casing,      .\braham    Sacks.    Brooklyn.    X.    Y. 

Toilet  cabinet  for  syringe  bag  and  tittings.  R.  S.  C.  Fow,  as- 
signor to   C.   W.   Schaffer.  Jr. — both  of  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Reinforced  vehicle  tire.     T.   Sloper.   Devizes.   England. 

Calendar  caii  attachment  for  fountain  pens.  C.  F.  .\shby, 
Chicago.  III. 

Tire  deflation   indicator.      E.    O.    Carvin.    .Mleghany,    Calif. 

Windshield    cleaner.      W.    M.    Folberth.    Cleveland.    O. 

SciM'dpronf  shield  for  teleoliune  reeeivr.  W.  A.  Shewhail. 
Brooklyn,  assignor  to  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
— both    in    N.    Y. 

Disk  wheel  for  pneumatic  tires  T.  C.  Burns  and  F.  K.  TlufT- 
man,  assignors   to   Hayes  Wheel   Co. — all  of  Jackson,    Mich. 

Pneumatic  hjr-wer  device       P.   Coinina,   Aplns.   Calif. 

Exercising  apparatus.     J.   J.    Cooiier.    Stamford.    Conn. 

Fountain  pen  with  indicator.     A.  O.  Dahlberg,  .\nn  Arbor 
assignor   to   W.    Zeiss.    Chicago.    III. 

Vehicle  tire.     J.  W.  Pepple.  San  .\ntonio.  Tex.,  assignor 
tenth  to  J.  J.  Rowe.  .\kron.  O. 

Demountable   rim   for  tires.     J.    Sieven.    Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Pneumatic  roll  compriving  a  mandrel  or  core,  an  air  tight  flex- 
ible enveloiie.  a  filling  of  rubber  sponge  between  the  mandrel 
and  enveloli  and  vulcanized  to  both,  an  outer  covering  coin- 
hired  with  the  envelop'  and  nie.Tns  for  admitting  a  Hnid  into 
the  interior  space  to  form  a  resilient  cushion.  A.  .Seymour- 
Jones.  Wrexham.  Wales,  assignor  to  The  Turner  Tanning 
Machinery    Co.,    Pe.dindy.    Mass. 

Vehicle  wheel  for  solid  tires.  C.  Macbeth.  Birmingham, 
assignor  to  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster, 
London — both  in   England. 

GRANTED   JANUARY    18.    1921 
Pneumatic     teat     cup     for     milking     machines. 
Melbourne,    Victoria,    .Australia. 


Mich., 
of  one- 


1,365,754 

1,365,767 
1,365,820 
1,365.859 
1.365.862 

1,365,879 


1,366,009 
1,366,051 


1,366,080 
1,366,121 

1,366.177 

1,366,190 
1,366,205 

1,366,223 


1,366,320 
1,366,335 

1.366,358 

1,366,388 

1,366,392 

1,366,437 
1,366,469 
1,366.493 

1,366,501 

1,366,518 
1,366,540 

1,366.644 

1.366,708 
1,366,727 

1,366,734 
1.366.797 

1.366.849 


Toggle-joint  self-l'illing  fountain  pen,  John  C.  Walil,  Chicago, 
111.,    assignor,    to    The    Wahl    Co.,     Wilmington,    Del. 

Non-slipping   sole   pad.      J.    Contento.   Albany.   N.    Y. 

Tire  valve.      A.   A.    Dennis,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 

Dust   cap   for   tire  valves.      H.    L.   Silver,    Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Suspenders.  W.  II.  Stevens,  New  York  City.  Original  applica- 
tion divided. 

Printing  machine  for  nuts,  having  rubber  ball  printing  device. 
A.  S.  Wysong.  assignor  to  F.  C.  York,  trustee — both  of 
Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

Shoe  dauber  with  sponge  rubber  brush.  W.  E.  Lane,  Clinton, 
Iowa 

Cushion  tire.  II.  L.  Bethel,  Millville,  assignor  of  one-third 
each  to  J.  B.  Sharp  and  C.  E.  Woodruff,  both  of  Bridgeton 
— all    in    New    Jersey. 

Puncture    proof    pneumatic   tire.      S.    Kaufman,    Boston,    Ma-ss. 

Inflatable  tournii|uet.  C.  F.  Dorsey.  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario, 
C  auada. 

Metal  heel-protector  containing  rubber  cushion.  Andre 
Harribey  and   Edmond   Combecave,   Bordeaux,   France. 

Corset   with    elastic    insert.     D.    Kops,    New    York   City. 

Teat  cups  for  milking  machine.  O.  A.  Moldenhauer,  Water- 
town,     Wis. 

Storage  battery.  R.  W.  Wales,  Auburndale.  assignor  to  A. 
Hartel  Jr..  G.  H.  Burnett  and  O.  R.  Hartel,  copartners 
doing  business  as  Hartel  Bros.  &  Co.,  Boston— both  in  Mass. 

Sanitary  flushing  nozzle.  M.  S.  Hufschmidt,  San  Francisco, 
taht. 

Rubber   bloomers.      K.    Heitler,    New    York    City. 

GRANTED   JANUARY  25.    1921 


A.   M.  Clark,  Knoxville  bor- 


l:low-nnt  patch   for  pneumatic  tires. 
ough.    Pa. 

Cushioned     button     for     garment     supporters.       H      A      Keller 
assignor  to   Kabo   Corset   Co. — both   of   Chicago     III  ' 

Respirator      A.   B.   Lamb,  Washington,  D.   C,  and  'p.  W    Carle- 
ton.    Wilmington.    Del. 

Gas  mask.     O.  F,  Wagenhorst.  Akron,  O 

Tire   gage.      H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridgewood,    N     J 

Automobile      horn.        J        E.      Reynolds,      assignor      to      Clayton- 
V\  right,     limited— both     of     Birmingham.     England. 

Tire  valve.     M.  C.  Schweinert,  West  Hoboken,  and  H.  P.  Kraft 
Ridgewood — both    in    N.    J.  ^^'■'", 

Detachable   rubber   heel.     A.    G.    Buchman.   Kenosha,   Wis. 

(:o°"  Im'lfof   r  •    ^^   "7"^  ^l^^iBno'    to   Pacific  Automotive 
t-o. — both  of   Los  Angeles,   Cal 

Suction    .levice    for    artificial    dentures    an,l    manufacture    of   same 

A.  W.   Fisher.  London,   England 
Garter.      E.    Sprague,   Jr.,    f)ak    Park,    111 

New^York'^City!'^""'™""'   ''"'    """'""^   ''°"'«-      ^-    Ci-^'-^'n", 
Portable  shower-bath  fixture.     G.  J.  Koehler,  Dayton,  O 
Ivuhbei;    heel.      A.    A.    ri.-irris     Kan.lolph.    assignor   to    F     Beren- 

stein,    Chelsea — both   in    Mass  i>eren- 

Inner  tube  for  tires.     J.   B.  Tittle.  JelTcrs.m.  n. 


REISSUES 
15.033     Hot-water    and    ice-bag    clrsure    or    stopper.        T 
Pensacola,     Fla.       Original     No.      1.292.690,' 


Bowes,    Jr., 
.ted    January 


207,066 
207.205 


I'.l 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

GRANTED    JANUARY   4.    1921 

J.    Courbon.   coinventors — 


207 
207. 


207 
207, 


,311 
354 


,36! 
,370 


207, 
207, 


207, 
207, 


,392 
,454 


,474 
,511 


207,512 


207,513 


207.514 


J.     H.     Davies, 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  page  431.     Machinery  Patents  on   pages  434-435. 


.Stic    fabeic.       I.    C.    C.    Ouerin    ai 

both   of   Saint-Etienne   (Loire).    Fiance 

\T7el,in'''r''"r'''°^f  "r^""  ™"'^^/<^  hccl-seat.  The  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited,  Maisonneuve,  Quebec, 
Canada,  assianee  of  G.   Ferguson,   Wollaston,   Mass.,  U    S.   a! 

GRANTED    JANUARY    11.    1921 

Tire   filler       R.    Anihuhl.    Trrv,    New    Yr,rk.    USA 
bubnormal    pressure   signal    for   pneumatic   tires."  A.'   G     Ewine 
Los   Angeles,    Calif..    U.    S.   A  ^^'"g. 

Tire  tread      W.   N.   Forbes.  Dartsmouth.   Nova   Scotia,  Canada. 
le.it  cup  for  milking  macliines.     A.  Gillies.   Heidelberg.  Victoria. 

^""Keach    Fla*    u''  .S^*.\'"   '^^"""'"^  '"  ""'"'     ^-   Jordlian.   Palm 

Self-propelling'  hose    nozzle       S.    C.    Sladden,    New    York    City, 

1010  i^^%  ^"^  •''""'*    Rubber    World,     September    1. 

1919,    page    702.)  " 

Fountain    nen    filler.      J.    L.    Yuill,    Toronto,    Ontario,    Canada 

l^eservoir  to  resist  damage  from  perforations  of  projectiles 
sheets  r,f  gutta  percha  and  gum-lac  f,.rming  the  protector 
layer,  a  iiRil  armature  of  haril  rubber  and  a  sheet  of  vul- 
canized rubber  between  two  sheets  of  nonvulcani;  cd  rubber 
forming  t.he  flexible  wall.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co  ,  I  imited 
assignee  of  Allan   Macbeth — both   of  Paris    France 

Vehicle  wheel  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Regent's 
Park,  London,  assignee  of  Colin  Macbeth,  Birmingham,  War- 
wick,   .and    F.    J.   Keegan,    Coventry,    Warwick,    coinventors 

all    in    hnpland. 

Metal  petrol  lank  for  aerial  use,,  covered  with  layer  of  raw 
rubber  ,-dapted  to  dissolve  in  cont.act  with  petrol  and  auto- 
matically close  perforation  in  case  of  puncture.  The  Dunlop 
Kubber  Co.,  Limited,  assignee  of  Allan  Macbeth— both  of 
Pans,    France. 

Liquid  container  or  tank  provided  with  a  non-metallic  composite 
protective  covering,  the  outer  part  rf  which  is  self-displaccable 
and  adapted  to  cooperate  with  a  soft  or  plastic  inner  part  to 
constitute  a  self-sealing  covering  for  closing  any  bullet  hole 
made  in  llie  tank.  The  Dunlop  Kubber  Co.,  Limited,  assignee 
of  J.  \  .  V\  orthmglon-  both  of  Westminster,  London,  England 
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207.515  An  imperforate  coveiinR  for  liqnid  fue\  reservoirs  for  aerial 
apparatus,  coir.prisintr  slu-tis  of  rubber  fabric  havitiK  ^^bctts 
of  sponqe  rubber  intcrpost'l  ihcrebctwt-cn  and  adapted  for  the 
absorption  of  the  liquid  fuel  iiiwn  the  perforation  of  said 
reservoir.  The  DunU  p  Uubbcr  Co.,  Limited,  assignee  of 
Allan   Macbeth — hcth   of   Paris.   France. 

207.526  Tire  brad  anchor.-^gc.  The  Goc^lycar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  assiRiiee 
of  C.  G.  Hoover — both  of  Akron.  Ohio.   V.   S.  A. 

207,532  Hose  clamp.  The  Independent  fntuniatic  Ti  ol  Co.,  ChicaRO, 
assistiee  of  A.    I.cyednhl.   Aurura — both   in    111.,   U.   S.   A. 

GRANTED   JANUARY    18,    1921 

207.582  Resilient    cushion    tire.      A.    Borner,    Scheveningen,    Holland. 

207.583  Demountable    rim    for    tires.        W.      N.      Booth.    Detroit.    Mich.. 

U.   S.    A. 
307,588     Demountable  rim  for  tires.       C.   F.  Christopher,  Asheville,  North 

Carolina.   U.    S.   A. 
207.63')     Arm''>red   tire.      A.    K.    Tennincs.   Owensboro.   Ky.,   U.   .S.    A. 
207.631     Hose  conplinsr.     J.   P.  Johnson.  Toronto.  Ontario.   Canada. 
207,636     Spring   tire   with   solid   rubber   tire   surrounding   springs.      G.    C. 

I.chr.   St.    Louis.   Mo..   V.    S.    A. 
207.655     Pner.raatic  tire.      T.   W.   McElvain.   Chicago.   111..   U.    S.   A. 
207.689     Pneumatic  tire  with   sectional   metallic  casing.    J.   L.  A.  Tetrault, 

M'-ctreal.    Ouebec.    C.inada. 
207,703     Cushion  tire.     C.  Warwick,   Vancouver,   B.   C,  Canada. 
207.721     Air-valve    Hand-hole    plate     for    disk    wheel    carrying    pneumatic 

t!re.     The  Harvey  Rim  &  Wheel  Co.,  Inc..  assignee  of  L.  B. 

Harvey — both   of  BuOalo.   New   York,    U.   S.  A. 

GRANTED   JANUARY   25,    1921 

207.781      Saddle   lop    for    cycles.      J.    .Telly.    Coventry,    and    H.    Jelly.    Bir- 

mingbarr.,   coinventors — brth   in   England. 
207..*l31      Hose  coupline.     H.   T.   Fitzpatrick,   Athens.  Ga..  U.   S.  A. 
207.858     Ladder  safety   foot.     A.  Johnson.  Liverpool.   Lancaster,   England. 
207,875     Rubber  heel.     G.   H.   Lewis,   Elyria,  Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 
207,889     Football.      W.    W.    Moren.    Oldham.    Lancaster.    England. 
207,948     Resilieni     tnhelcss    ti'-c,     baring    independent    air    ccntainers     of 

globular    form    corrnres'^ed    in    a    series    therein    and    deformed 

to  egg  shape.     A.  H.  Young,  Oakland.  California,  U.   S.  A. 
207.993     Cushioned    vehicle    wheel.      S.     Tohnstone    &    Co.,    Inc..    assignee 

of  J.  E.  Thebaud— both  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED  DECEMBER   15.    1920 

151,692     Apparatus  for  molding  concrete,  using  india  rubber  for  surfaces 

of     molds     or     cc'res.      J.    Woolcock    and    W.    J.     Stewart.    12 

Berkeley    street,    London. 
151.753     Fountain  pen.     Wyvcrn  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  143  Holborn.  London, 

and  G.   Davies.  Woodbov  street.   Leicester — both  in   England. 
I5l,7f6     Flower    holder.      J.    Levy,    268    Pershore    Road,    Edgbaston,    Bir- 

mincjham. 
iSl.i'^fi     Suspenders.      A.    Leighton.    Midland.    Pa..    T'.    S.    A. 
151.844     Fountain     pen.       D.     Cameron,    Wavcrley    Works.    Blair    street, 

Kdinhurph- 
1.^1.87.**     Resilient  ci'shimed  tire.      R.    Scheu,   21    Bes'^elstrasse,    Berlin. 
151.914     Driving  belt  with  vulcanised  rubber-covered  links.      T.   H.   Smith. 

15    Kinc    street.    Baker    Street.    London:    R.    H.    Brand.    Cran- 

b'-urne  Corner,  Ascot.  Berkshire;  and  T    G.  Leith,  Petmathen 

House,    Oyne,   Aberdeenshire. 

151.078  Pneumalic   tire.      The    Goodyear    Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    1144    F^st 

Market  street,  assignee  of  K.   B.  Kilborn.  315   Oakland  Drive, 
and    W.    S.    Wolfe.    157    Edperton    R.: ad— all   of   Akron,    Ohio, 
V.    S.    A.     (Not    yet    accepted  > 
152.014     Waterproof    hat    cover.      J.    F.    Schweizer-Caillaux,    130    rue    de 
Paris.   Vincennes.   Seine,   France.     (Not  yet   accepted.") 

152.079  Founta'n    pen.       M.     D.    Davis.     6     Cardinal     Mansions.     Carlisle 

Place,     Westminster. 

PUBLISHED   DECEMBER  22.    1920 

152,170  Rubber  truss  prid.  A.  Moodic.  Brnkimjliam  House,  Finsbury 
Park,    T-cndon,   antl    P.    Ellis,    7    Princes    street.    Westminster. 

152.223  Cushirned  wheel  havinir  Pneumatic  tire  enck  sed  by  rim  fitted 
with  solid  rubber  tread  and  ilanped  rlnps  attached  to  vokes 
havinff  sliding  connection  with  the  wheel  felloe.  C.  F.  F. 
Allen.    123  Castlereagh   street,   Sydney,   Australia. 

PUBLISHED  DECEMBER  30,  1920 

152.453  Bath  tub  hand  i;rlp  of  metal  or  eutta  percha  covered  with 
n?hber.     A.   West,   Canandai<  ua.   New  York,  LT.   S.   A. 

152.475  Surcical  tru^s  with  elastic  body-belt.  A.  Moodie.  Buckinpham 
House,  Finsbury  Park,  Lrndon.  and  P.  Ellis,  7  Princes 
street.    WestmiTister. 

152.502  Spring  wheel  with  pneumatic  cushion  TT.  C.  Baquie.  68  Bowen 
Crescent,  North  Carlton,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

152.575  Belt'Crearirf  pulleys  for  motor-cvcles  li-^ht  m(  tor  vehicles,  etc., 
of  leather,  or  rubber  with  molded  ribs.  A.  J.  Postlethwaite, 
StafTr.rdshire   Works.    Bell    street.    West    Promwich. 

152,581  Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.  P.  Huth,  905  Pacific  Building,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  U.   S.  A. 

152.589  Game  table  with  pockets  at  corners  and  on  sides,  and  havinj? 
resilient  cushions  between  the  pocket.v  E.  Badger,  Hill  Foot, 
Breeze   Hill.    Br-otlc.    Liverpool. 

153.59P  Automatic  hallof  n  valve  witli  flexible  caskets.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  S:  Rubber  Co.,  1144  East  Market  street,  assignee  of  A*.  G. 
Marrnville.  103  Russell  avenue— both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  U.  5. 
A.       (Net    yet    accepted  ) 

152,600  Gasket  nf  rubber-imiirepnated  fabric  for  securing  a  valve  to  a 
bailor^  envelope  or  other  .flexible  pas-container.  The  Good- 
voar  Tirr  &  Rubber  Co..  1144  East  Market  street,  assignee 
of  A.  Ci.  MaranviHe.  103  Russell  avenue — both  of  Akron, 
Ohio.   Tf_    c;     \       (Not    yet   accepted.) 

152.60!  Balloon  vijve  havine  soft  "vulcanized  rubber  gaskets.  The  Good- 
year Tiie  &  Rubber  Co..  1144  East  Market  street,  assicnee 
of  A.  G.  Maranville.  103  Russell  avenue-^bclh  of  Akron. 
Ohio,   U.    S.    A.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 

PUBLISHED  DECEMBER  31.   1920 

152.786  Leather  soles  and  heels  with  inset  rubber  studs.  W.  B.  Wilson. 
141    Westgate,    Burnley. 


TRADE    MARKS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 
SERIAL   NUMBERS    PUBLISHED   JANUARY   6.    1921* 

6,OUO     The  word  .SA.Mst»N — rubber  bicycle  tires.      Mead  Cycle  Co., 

Cliicago,    I'l, 
608     The    word    Tireheal — Jtire    puncture    healing    liquid.      Mun- 

dial  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
SERIAL    NUMBERS    PUBLISHED   JANUARY    14,    1921* 

The  word  Redskin  printed  in  red — inner  tubes.     Rambler  Rubber 

Corporation.   Houston,  Te.\as. 
Reprcsentaiion  of  a  shield  hearing  picture  of  a  waterfall  and  the 

word     Falls — tires,    tubes,    repair    material,    etc.      The    Falls 

Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
The    word    Vacuum    in    outline    letters    within    a   double-bordered 

oval — leather,    tiber.    textile,    rubber   and    composition    belting. 

Vacuum   Belting  Co.,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
SERIAL   NUMBERS    PUBUSHED   JANUARY   21,    1921* 

Representation  of  a  Maltese  cross  bearing  the  word  Kleinert, 
hanging  from  a  scroll  bearing  the  words  The  Best — rubber 
hcusehold  aprons,  baby  pants,  diapers,  bloomers,  bathing-caps, 
•;tc.      I.  B.  Kk'inert  Rubber  Co..  New  York  City. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   JANUARY   28.    1921* 

The  word  Gem — rubber  erasers.  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  wvrds  Savage-Grip — tire  patches.  D.  M.  Howard,  South 
Fhaflshury,  Vt. 

The  word  McGraw  between  two  green  seals  bearing  a  monogram 
— tires  and  tubes.  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Pal- 
estine.  Ohio. 

RepresentaliLn  of  a  shield  within  two  concentric  circles,  above 
the  word  "BALLY"^footwear  of  cloth  and  rubberized  fabric, 
lubber  heels  and  soles,  etc.  Bally  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and   New   York   City. 

Representation  ol  a  sliield  bearing  the  figures  4f?lO — rubber  and 
fabnc  hose.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.   J. 

Representation  of  a  butterfly  bearing  within  a  superimposed 
rectangle  the  word  Papillon — fc<"twear  of  cloth  and  rubber- 
ized fabric,  rubber  heels  and  soles,  etc.  Bally  Co.,  Inc..  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  and  New  York  City. 

Representation  of  a  tire  around  a  bust  of  Madison  accompanied 
by  the  words  Madison  Tires — tires.  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc..  Buffalo.  New  York. 

The  wordn  Castle  Cord — tire  casings.  New  Castle  Rubber  Co., 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

A  Greek  cress  painted  in  red — tire-mounting  adhesives  and  repair 
compounds,  adhesives  for  uniting  rubber,  leather,  cloth,  etc. 
National   Rubber  &  Specialties  Co.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

The  word  Re.\ — hoof  pads.  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy, 
Wir. 

Representation  of  a  shoe  sole  with  the  word  PerEecTred  super- 
iniprsed  thereon — shoes  and  oxfords  of  rubber,  leather,  fabric 
and  combinations  of  these.  Naticnal  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Representation  of  a  black  disk  bearing  a  shield  outlined  in  white 
— raincoats.     C.  B.   Shane  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

The  word  Topaz — rubber  sponges  and  sponge  rubber  goods. 
Feathcredge  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  descriptioa 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

GRANTED  JANUARY  4,    1921 

Under  Act   of   February   20,   1905t 

138.578  Ste-^iM     Cured    and    a     spray     of    thistle — dress    shields.      J.    J. 

Beverle  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

138.579  Irene— dress  shields.     ,T.  J.  Beyerle  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
138,586     Inandout — dress     shields.        Brooklyn      Shield     &     Rubber     Co., 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

138.606  Power   Plus — patches  and  inner   tubes.      Darling,    Miller   &   Co., 

New  York  City. 

138.607  Steelaire — tires.      J.    C.    Dawscn.   Lynn,    Mass. 

138,614     SoxLox — hose  supporters.     C.   W.   Egerton.   New  York  City. 

138,619  Star — massage  shower-bath  sprays.  The  Fitzgerald  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Toirington,  Conn. 

138,623  Mi  Ladi  Dmnti — sanitary  belts,  aprons,  etc.  M.  S.  George,  St. 
Louis.   Mo. 

138,627  KohTnooR— rubber  belts  reinforced  with  fabric.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

138.647  A  chevron — tires.     International  India  Rubber  Corporation,  South 

Bend,  Ind. 

138.648  A   conventional    symbol — tires.      International   India    Rubber   Cor- 

poration, South  Bend,  Ind. 
138,653     "Shirla'^tic" — dress   shields  and   garters.   X.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
138,682     Bov5^    Swops — suspenders,    garters,    arm-bands,    etc.      New    York 

Boys*  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York  Cit>-. 
138,684     Gorilla  Ct.incii — tire  patches.     E.  J.  O'Connell.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
138,705     Head  of  the  Lakes — arm-bands,  garters  and  suspenders.     Slonim 

Brothers.  Duluth,  Minn. 
138,712     Dress    Saver    Supreme — dress   shields.     Jacob   Stein.   New   York 

City. 
]3S,715     Star — i;arters,  arm-bands,  and  children's  hose  supporters.     .Sturm 

&  Scheinberg,  New  York  City. 
138,744     Whson's  SlaP.atch — tire  repair  shoes  and  patches.     The  Wilson 

Rubber  Co..   Dcs  Moines,  la. 
Under  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section   1   <b)t 

138.757  The  words  Red   Rapper,  the  letter  R  ff>rminR  the   initial   of  both 

words — rubt)er   belting.      The    Combination    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 
Bloomfield.  N.  1. 

138.758  The  words   Douhle  Wear — tires.     Dryden    Rubber  Co.,   Chicago, 

in. 

138.760  The  word  Fostfb — rubber  soles  and  heels.  Foster  Rubber  Co., 
Kennebunk,  Me.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 

"Notice  of  opposition  must  he  fded  witli  the  Crtiimissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington.    D.    C.    within   ibirtv   days  after  thi^^  date. 

tSee  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  1.  1921.  page  576,  "Two  Kinds 
of  Trade  Marks  Now  Being  Registered." 
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139,046 


18,788 


GRANTED   .TANUAKY    U.    1921 
Under  Act   of   February   20,    IMSt 

Chums — cl-cwin^  gum.     Automatic   CU-rk  t'o.,   Newark,   N.  J. 

Eeckton  Wfiite- -litliopone.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
\Vilmjn.mnn.  Dei. 

PiCHER — siiliiluiric  acid.  The  EaglePichcr  Lead  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Sfci'RO — endless  or  Iong-Icng:th  rubber-coated  fabric  belts.  The 
Farnt  Ftpiiptncnt  Co..   Ilaltimore,  Md, 

Patrick — \y  se.     F.     \.   Patrick  iS:   Co..  Duluth,  Minn. 

Under  Act  of  March   19,  1920,  Section  1   (b)t 
The   word    Monterey — rubber  hose  and  packing.     The  Goodyear 

Tire  &   Kubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 
The   words   High    Si-eed — rubber  and    fabric   belting.      The   Gutta 

Percha  &   Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The   words  Dri    Ki-re — stationary   vulcunizers.     Western   Vulcan- 

izer  ManufacturiiH'  C'  -,  Chicai^o,  111. 

GRANTED    JANUARY    18,    1921 

Under  Act   of   February   20.   19051 

Section  of  ho.sc — rubber-covered  hose.  \^0(irhees  Rubber  Mfg. 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N    J. 

RENEWED 
A    cock    and    huir.an    hand    surri  iindcd    by    a    band    and    ribbon — 
rubber   goods.      Clias.    .Macintosh   ^:    Co..    Limited,    Mancliester 
and   London.   England.      Registered   January  6.    1891. 

GRANTED  JANUARY  26,   1921 
Under   Act    of    February    20,    19051 

139,178     .\  castle  on  a  shield  within  a  tire-  -tires  and  tubes.     New  Castle 
Rubber  Co.,  New  Casllc.  I'a. 

RENEWED 

19.557     Snac-Proof — rubber  boots  and  shoes.     I-ambertsville  Rubber  Co., 
Lambertsville,   N.   J.     Registered   May    19,   1891. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
REGISTERED 

I.stPFRVo — waterproof  sheets  and  sheeting.     E.  A. 
Chicago,  111.,  tl.  S.  A. 

AxELiTE- — power    transmission    belting    and    brake    band 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hood  with  an  arrow  therethrough — rubber  boots  and  shres,  over- 
shoes, and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  tl.   S.   A. 

Old  Colony  Rubber  Company.  Boston,  enclosed  within  a  rec- 
tangle having  notched  corners  and  the  letters  U.  S.  A.  under 
the  rectangle — rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Boston,   Mass.,  U-   S.  A. 

Epok — tires,  inner  tubes,  rubber  shoes,  hot-water  bottles,  nipples, 
and  rubber  furniture.  The  Premier  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Toronto,  Ont. 
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THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  24.    1920 

407,547  The  word  Rubi.eth — rubber  soles,  heels  and  tips.  Dexter 
Brothers.  Pomeroy  House,  28A  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2. 

PUBLISHED  DECEMBER   1.    1920 

400,914  Representation  of  a  partridge  standing  within  a  tire,  accompanied 
by  the  words  Tr.\de  Mark — all  rubber  goods  included  in 
Class  No.  40.  The  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
1  Metcalfe  street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada;  address  for 
service  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  care  of  Abel  &  Imray,  30 
Southampton    Buildings,    London,    W.    C.    2. 

404,302  The  word  Ibonda — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Arnold  Goodwin  &  Son, 
Limited,  56  Sumner  street,  London,  S.   E.    1 


407,670  The  Word  Dainite — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Harboro'  Rubber  Co.,  Rubber 
Mills,    St.    Mary's    Road.    Market    Harborough,    Leicestershire. 

PUBLISHED   DECEMBER   16,    1920 

408,824  The  words  Stlent  Night — rubber  protectors  for  boots  and  shoes. 
Herbert  J.  Fussell  &  Co.,  Locksbrook  Rubber  Mills,  Locks- 
brook   Road,    Lower   Weston,    Bath. 

PUBLISHED   DECEMBER  22,    1920 

403,279  The  word  Falcon  on  a  ribbon  scroll  above  representation  of 
a  falcon,  in  turn  above  a  second  ribbon  scroll  bearing  the 
words  .-Xdam  Limited  London — rubber  motor  cloth.  Adam, 
Limited,  Falcon  Works,  Copperfield  Road,  Mile  End,  London, 
E.  3. 
15407,509  The  word  Eurek,» — rubber  cushions  for  billiard  and  like  tables. 
Hurroughes  and  Watts,  Limited,  Registered  Offices,  19  Soho 
Square,    London,    W.    1. 

PUBLISHED  DECEMBER  29,    1920 

404,500  The  wor<i  Cskioe — rul»ber  and  fiber  soles  for  boots  and  shoes. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Little  Burnett  street.  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  and  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  both 
in  U.  S.  A.;  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  care 
of  Haseltine,  Lake  &  Co.,  28  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
W.    C.    2. 

405,912  Representation  of  an  airplane  flying  above  an  automobile,  be- 
neath the  word  Dekla,  all  against  a  background  formed  by 
a  conventionalized  tire  bearing  on  its  edge  the  words  Motor, 
Motorcycle  and  Cycle  .Accessories — rubber  and  gutta  percha 
motor,  motorcycle,  cycle  and  airplane  accessories,  not  in- 
cluded in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Robert  Milburne 
\Vright,  176  Franklin  Road,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, 
B4O7,50.S  The  w^ord  Vacuum — rubber  cushions  for  billiard  and  the  like 
tables.  Burroughes  &  Watts,  Limited,  Registered  Offices,  19 
Soho    Square,    London,    W.    1. 

407,996  Monogram  of  the  letters  P  and  C — rubber  tires.  The  Kemp- 
shall  Tyre  Co.  of  Europe.  Limited,  97-98  I-ong  Acre,  London, 
W.    C.    _'. 
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THE   UNITED  STATES 

□  .   56,857     H;,t-water  bottle.     Patented  January  4.   1921.     Term  7  years. 
J.   H.   Cadocan,   Chicago,    111. 
56,908     Tire    tr-:ad.      Patented    January    18,    1921.      Term    14    years. 
E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  la. 

56.909  Tire  tread.     Patented  January   18,   1921.     Term   14  years. 

Blekre.    Sioux    City.    la. 

56.910  Tire  tread.     Patented  January   18.    1921.     Term    14  years. 

Blekre,    Sioux   City,    la. 

56.911  Tire.      Patented    January     18,     1921.       Term    3J4    years. 

Crow,    Omaha,    Neb. 
5f;.9I8     Tire  tread.      Patented  Januarv   18.   1921.     Term   14  years 

Gillette    and    R.    W.    Hutchins,    Eau    Claire,    Wis. 
56,921     Tire.     Patented  .Tanuary  18.  1921.     Term  14  years.     W.  E.  Greer, 

assignor    to    Syracuse    Rubber    Co.,    Inc. — both    of    Syracuse, 

N.    V. 
56,933     Rubber  heel.     Patented  January  18,  1921.     Term  14  years.    L.  E. 

Meyer,    Cuyahoga    Falls,    assignor    to    The    Firestone    Tire    & 

Rubber   Co.,    Akron — both    in    Ohio. 
56,9,1-!     Tire  tread.     Patented  January   IS.   1921.     Term   7  years.      H.   D. 

Mitchell,    Plainfield,   N.   J.,   assignor  to   D.   W.   Whipple,   Nev/ 

York    City. 
56.967     Garment    shield.      Patented   January    25,    1921.      Term    14    years. 

V.  Guinzburg,  assignor  to  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. — both  of 

New  York  City. 
56,969     Garter.      Patented    January    25,    1921.      Term    7    years. 

Hammond.    Bridgeport,    Conn. 

56.974  Tiretread.     Patented  January  25.   1921.     Term   14  years. 

Kenvon,    Setauket,    N.    Y. 

56.975  Tire  tread.      Patented  .January  25,   1921.     Term   14  years. 

Kenyon,   Setauket,  N.  \'. 


M.  B. 
H.  L. 
H.  L. 


£^^  iMi^  inoan 


y  '^^::^  ^lJI^J  _mUL 


56.908 


56,909 


56,910 


56.911 


56,918 


56.921 


56.934 


5^9r4 


56,975 


56,980 


56.981 


406,794  Representation  of  a  rectangular  label  bearing  the  word  The 
Partridge  beneath  representation  of  a  partridge — all  rubber 
poods  included  in  Class  No.  40.  The  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  1  Metcalfe  street,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada; 
address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  care  of  Abel  & 
Imray,  30  Southampton  liuildings,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
B407,567  The  numerals  1001 — rubber  tapping  knives  and  pruning  knives. 
John  Vates  &  Co.,  Limited,  Exchange  Works,  Aston  Manor, 
liirmingham. 

408,086  The  word  Rothx — engine  packing,  rubber  hose  and  tubing.  A. 
Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  38  Finsbury  Square,  London,   V..  C.  2. 

408,251  The  word  Rotex — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  A.  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  38 
Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

PUBLISHED   DECEMBER   8.    1920 

404,236  Representation  of  a  life  pres<rver  and  the  word  Reverso — 
life-saving  jackets.  S[)eediiig's,  Limited,  14  Whickham 
street,    Monkwearmouth,   Sunderland,    Durham. 

405,065  Tlie  word  Holdfast — baby  soothers,  nipples,  teething  rings  and 
pads.  A.  S.  Cartwright,  Limited,  West  Heath  Works, 
Northficld,  near  Birmin^;ham. 
B407,324  The  word  Anchor — regenerated  waste  rubber  and  vulcanized 
oils  used  in  manufactures  as  substitutes  for  rubber.  The 
Anchor  Chemical  Co.,  Limited,  Clayton  Lane,  Clayton,  Man- 
chester. 


56,976     Tire^  tread.     Patented  January  25,   1921.     Term  14  years.     H. 
Kenynn.   Setauket,    N.    Y. 

56.980  Tire.       Latented     January     25,    1921.      Term    3^-^    years.      E. 

LawlrT,    Younpstown,    O. 

56.981  Tire.       Patented    January    25,     1921.      Term    3^2    years.      E. 

Lawlor,    Youngstown,    O. 


Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  published  reports 
that  warrants  have  been  issued  in  Cologne,  Germany,  for  the 
arrest  of  several  chemical  and  dye  experts  formerly  employed  by 
Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.,  Leverkiisen,  charging  them  with  breach 
of  contract  and  betrayal  of  coinmcrcial  secrets.  Two  of  these 
chemists,  Dr.  Joseph  Flackslander  and  Dr.  Otto  Runge,  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  and  are  said  to  have  signed  contracts 
with  a  leading  American  chemical  and  dye  concern.  Dr.  Runge 
is  tlic  inventor  of  the  Runge  solution  process  for  rubber  reclaim- 
ing, described  in  The  Indi.a  Rubber  World,  December  1,  1919, 
page  141. 
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Re\  iew  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW    YORK 

DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH  the  market  conditions  for  crude  rub- 
ber have  been  uniformly  dull  and  featureless.    Practically  no 
manufacturer's  business  has  appeared  in  the  market,  indicat- 
ing that  the   factory  stocks  are  ample   for  the  reduced   scale  on 
which  all  are  operating. 

The  delay  incident  to  announcement  of  the  Goodyear  refinancing 
plans  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  dealers  who  even  yet  are  awaiting 
its  adoption  as  a  basis  for  confident  future  operations.  Under 
such  circumstances  price  changes  have  been  few  and  unimportant 
and  sales  still  fewer,  mostly  limited  to  very  small  tonnage.  Sales 
having  come  practically  to  a  full  stop,  dealers  are  quietly  awaiting 
the  longed-for  industrial  revival.  Prices  have  probably  reached 
their  lowest  levels  for  spot  but  futures  will  no  doubt  decline,  as 
they  are  out  of  proportion  to  spot  figures  at  the  present  time. 

Some  trading  has  been  reported  from  London  during  the  month, 
with  covering  of  shorts  and  slight  advances  of  the  market  there. 
London  reports  January  22.  1921,  indicated  54.902  tons  on  hand. 
Large  shipments  are  arriving  in  New  York  and  it  is  claimed  that 
stock  in  storage  here,  aside  from  that  in  factories,  totals  250.000 
tons,  estimated  as  sufficient  to  cover  American  needs  for  all  of 
1921. 

Imports  during  January,  1921,  were  14.177  tons  of  all  grades, 
compared  with  21,351  tons  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  Arrivals  of  plantation  rubber  for  January,  1921,  were  12,- 
782  at  Atlantic  ports  and  37  tons  at  Pacific  ports,  making  a  total 
of  12,819  tons. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantations  and  Brazilian 
sorts  were  as  follows ; 

Plantations.  February  5,  first  latex  crepe,  19}^  to  20  cents: 
February-March,  20  cents;  April- June,  22><  to  23  cents;  July- 
December,  26'X  to  27  cents. 

I'ebruary  23,  first  late.x  crepe,  20  to  20'/<  cents;  February- 
March,  20^  cents;  April-June,  22  to  23  cents;  July-December, 
25H  to  26^  cents. 

February  5,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  17^  to  18  cents;  February- 
March,  18  cents;  April-June,  20J/2  to  21  cents;  July-December, 
25  cents. 

February  23,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  18j4  to  19  cents ;  February- 
March,  20  cents;  April-June,  IV/z  cents;  July-December,  24^ 
cents. 

February  5,  Xo.  1,  amber  crepe,  16j^  cents. 

February  23,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,   XdYz  cents. 

February  5,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  12^  cents. 

February  23,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  12J^  to  13  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  February  5,  upriver 
fine,  17J4  cents;  islands  fine,  17  cents;  upriver  coarse,  13^  cents; 
islands  coarse,  11  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  11  cents;  caucho  ball, 
12  to  14  cents. 

February  23,  upriver  fine,  17j4  to  18  cents;  islands  fine,  17^  to 
18  cents;  upriver  coarse,  MYi  to  13}4  cents;  islands  coarse,  11 
cents;  Cameta  coarse,  W/z  to  12  cents;  caucho  ball,  IZYz  to  IS 
cents. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year  ago, 

one  month  ago,  and  February  23,  the  current  date : 

March  1.  February  1.  Fcliruary  2i. 

PLANTATION     HEVEA—  1920  19J1  19J1 

First  latex   crC-pe $0.47  la  $0.20  @  $0.20     (3.20!/^ 

Amber  crciw  No.   1 .46  @  .17  (<«  A6'4C(iA6'/i 

Ambi-r  crepe  No.  2 45  @  .16  @  .1514  (B. 15!,; 

.•Vmber  crcpc  -No.  3 .4.1  @  .15  @  .lA'/\(n>.l4'/i 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 43  @  .13  (a  A^'A^.l^ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin          .44  @  .15  @  .13      @.I3^ 

Urown   crepe,    specky .41  @  .13  @  .11      @.12 

Brown  crepe,  rolled .40  O  .13  @  .12'/5(ai.l3 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  std.         .46  @  .19M@  .18H@.19 


March  1,  February  1.  February  23, 

1920  1921  1921 

PLANTATION   HEVEA 

Smoked    sheet,    plain,    .std..           .41      0)  .ISl/j®  .\T/i® 

Lnsmoked  sheet,  standard.                  @  .175/5@  M'A® 

tolcmbo    scrap   No.    I @  .15     @  .12     @ 

Colombu  scrap    No.    2 @  .14     @  .10     @ 

EAST     INDIAN— 

Assam  crCpc   @  (S  ^ 

.•\ssam   onions    ^  <^  @ 

Penani:  black  scrap @  '.OS     @  @ 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin    13     @  .07     (^M  .07     (ra.08 

Palembanij a  .09  J^  ffl  @ 

Pressed    block 27     @  .12     ®.13  MH&.WA 

.Sar.iwak    @  .07     @  .06'^® 

SOUTH    AMEEICAN— 
PARA.S— 

Upriver,  fine 42      @  .18;.^  (B..19^  .17'A&.18 

Upriver,    medium    g.  .15     @.16  .15     @ 

Upriver,    coarse 31  ^^@  .13     @.14  .12!^  «i).13'/S 

Upriver,    weak,    fine (ffi  '.\4     (ffl  .12     @.13 

Isands,   fine 42     (ffi  '.UKfi.lS  .17!4(a!.18 

Islands,    medium    tft  .13      (S  1 5     (Si 

Islands,   coarse 20     (S  .11      (SM'A  .11      (B) 

Cameta.  corse .21      0t,  .11      isi.uy.  .1I"4(».12 

Madeira    fine    @  .21      ei',.22  AS'A(S,.20 

Acre  Bolivian,   fine (ffi  .19      (a,.22  .18     (w.lS'A 

Peruvian,  fine    (B  .17     ^.171^,  .16     (a.17. 

lapajos,  fine    @  .17     @.l7i/5  .16'/<(».17 

caucho— 

Upper  caucho  hall @  .14      ia.15  .i4<A&  IS 

Lower  caucho  ball 32     @  .12'4@  .I2>4@.13 

MANICOBAS— 

Cear.i   ne.?ro    heads 36     &  ♦.12     (a  *  13     O 

Ceara    scrap 30     @  *.07     (ffi  '.10     (rf 

Manicoba.  30"!?  guarantee          .32     iS  .10     @  '  i^y-m 

Margebeira  thin  sheet...          .30     @  .09     <g  ».'i5   "@ 

CENTRALS— 

C^oiinto    scrap 29     @  .11      (3.12  .12      ® 

Lsmernlda   sausage   .29     @  .11      ^  P  1 '     (S 

Central    scrap 30      @  .11      «'l2  1^      (S- 

Central   scrap  and   strip...          .27     @  .09     (ffi.lO  10     (S  11 

Central  wet  sheet 24     (Si  .04     (ffi.05  .06     (a>'.07 

Cuayiile,    20%    guarantee..          .27     @  *.20     (#  (a 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried          .38     (ffi  ♦.28     @  *.26     @ 

AFHICANE— 

.Nicer   Hake,   prime \7'/i@  .17(8  •17(a 

Bengueia,  e.xtra  No.  1,  28%                    @  (a  '          ffli 

Benguela,   No.    2.   32/:%..                    @  @  07      @ 

Conakry  nicgers 36     (^  (S)  @ 

Congo,  prime,  black  upper.          .38     @  .15     (?>  *  15      (S 

Congo,   prime,   red  upper.  .           .35      @  .12     (3  *  12     @ 

Kassai,    black .39     (S)  .15      @  •'15     @ 

red    ........... .                   @  @  ■         g, 

.Massai   sheets  and   strings.                    @  <flf  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball ®  ^  ^ 

Rio    Nunez   sheets,  strings.          .37      @  @  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta    Siak     31      <a  .14     (a. 16  17      (ffi 

Red   Macassar   2.65     (S  2.25     @2.60  2.10     @3.00 

BALATA— 

Block.    Ciiidad    Bolivar....          .52     0  .57      (ffi.58  .60     @.61 

Colombia     46     (9  .36     @.37  .45      fa"46 

Panama     40     @  .24     (n.  .30  .45      #!46 

Surinam    sheet    .75      (B  67     (S.68  69     ®  70 

amber     78     @  .70     W.7I  .84     (a, 

"Nominal. 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

In  the  .■\kron  district  tlie  outlook  for  resumption  of  tire  manu- 
facturing is  lirightening  with  the  approach  of  spring,  by  which 
time  the  best  mformed  authorities  in  the  tire  trade  predict  an 
actual  shortage  of  automobile  tires  and  consequent  resumption  of 

manufacturing  on  something  like   full  time.     Among  the  Eastern 

rubber  plants  in  lines  other  than  tires,  the  prospects  are  less  ad- 
vanced.    LIndcr  this  condition  and  the  continued  low  prices  still 

ruling  for  plantation  Paras  the  reclaitners  with  one  accord  have 
ceased  to  function  as  trade  factors  and  their  plants  are  closed 
till  business  again  is  active  in  all  rubber  manufacturing  lines. 
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NEW    YORK    aUOTATIONS 
Febki-ary  2i.  1921 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
STANDARD    RECLAIMS: 

Floating   "$0.15 

Friction    *     .15 

Mechanical *     .09 

Shoe     •     .U'A 

Tires,    auto     *     .12 

truck     *     .09 

White     *     .15 

•Nominal. 


COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 


(»$<1 

1.18 

@ 

.18 

@ 

.11 

(» 

J3<A 

@ 

.13'A 

@ 

.11 

@ 

.18 

February 


1921* 

PLANTATIONS 
I-irst    latex    crepe.  .  .$0.20     (a  $0.19^ 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .19     @     .17'A 

FARAS 

Upriver.    fine 17J4@     •1'' 

Upriver,     coarse....       14      @     .1314 

Islands,     fine ^7'A@      .17 

Islands,    coarse 1 1 J^  (a>      .11 

Cameta    12     @      .11 

•Figured  to  February  24,   1921. 


1920 

$0.51'^@$0.46"4 
.51 '/-@      .46 


.46  @ 
.34  @ 
.44J4@ 
.21      @ 

2i<A@ 


A2A 

M'A 

.42 

.20}i 

.2l'A 


$0.58 
.5754 

.59^ 

.35 

.49^ 

.22K 

.23 


1919' 

@$0.55!/i 
@     .54 

@  .S&'A 

@  .34 

@  .49 

@  .22J4 


SINGAPORE   RUBBER  MARKET 

GUTKRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  repcrt  [December  31,  1920J: 
There  is  no  change  to  record  in  the  rubber  market.  Demand  continues 
small  and  values  show  little  or  no  fluctuation.  A  slightly  more  active  tone 
was  in  evidence  at  the  weekly  auctirns.  held  yesterday,  due  to  a  small 
amr/unt  of  covering  by  certain  buyers.  \o  sales  of  standard  fine  i>ale  crepe 
were  effected  and  onlv  one  lot  of  standard  sheet  was  sold  at  30;_.  cents 
per  pound.  Ofl  quality  sheet  .sold  from  16  to  30  cents,  and  off  quality 
crepe  from  17  to  29  cents.  Fine  brown  crepe  was  in  more  demanti  and 
a<lv.tnced  slightlv  on  the  week.  Hark  and  barky  crepes  remained  steady. 
Of  676  tons  catnlogned.  381  tons  were  sold. 
The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound'  London 

Sheet,  fine    ribbed    smr.ked }0'Ac(S'     —  — /iOfi    @  — 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 16      @     30c  — /  6H   @  — /10}4 

Sheet,     plain    smoked —       @     —  —  @  — 

Sheet,    ribbed    unsmoked —       @     —  —  @  — 

Sheet,    plain    unsmoked —       @     —  —  @  — 

Crepe,    fine    pale —       @     —  —  @  — 

Crepe,    goo<i    pale 17        @     29  — /  7'A    @  — /H 

Crfpe,    <;ne    brown ISA    @     20^^  — /  7'A    @  — /  SA 

Crepe,    good    brown 125^    @      15  — /  6'4    (ffl  — /  7 

Crepe,     dark 11^    @     14'/;  —/  6       (ffi  — /  6J^ 

Crepe,     bark 9       (&'     13  — /  S'A   @  —/  6H 

'Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements  currency.  $1  =  $0,567  United  States  cur- 
lency. 

AMSTERDAM    RUBBER    MARKET 

JOOSTEN  S  TA.\SSEN,  Amsterdam,  report,  under  date  of  February  11, 
1921- 

The  market  remained  extremely  quiet,  there  being  little  business  and 
prices  hardly  fluctuating.  Finally,  however,  prices  suddenly  advanced 
and  a  fair  business  reculterl  in  crepe  and  sheets,  spot  and  forward  deliveries. 
The   market   soon   quieted   down,   however,   closing   at : 

Hevea  crepe,  Fl.  68.     Sheets,   Fl.   58  spot. 

Hevea  crepe,  Fl.  71.     Sheets,  Fl.  60  April-June. 

Hevea  crepe,   Fl,   76.      Sheets,   Fl.   68   .Tuly-Septeniber. 

Hevea  crepe,  Fl.  80.     Sheets,  Fl.  72  October-December. 

HAMBURG  RUBBER   MARKET 

EFFEKTIV-UOHCUMMIMAKLER-VEREIN,  Hamburs,  report,  under 
date  of  January  22,   1921: 

The  v.eek  e!ided  January  22  was  guiet,  as  consumers  held  back  in  the 
expectation  that  the  mark  would  rise  in  value.  Limited  quantities  of  Para, 
medium,  and  rlantatinn  grades  changed  hands.  Offers  of  best  crepe  are 
fairly  snail  an'l  holders  arc  firm.  The  Oriental  markets  were  firm,  owing 
to  change  in  the  ru.|jee  rate  and  there  were  sellers  at  increased  prices 
only  .\rrivals  were  normal  and  mostly  disposed  of  so  that  there  was 
no  increase   in  stocks   worth   mentioning. 

Prices  moved  between: 

Marks 

No,   1   first  latex  crepe 29     @   31 

No.   1    ril-hed  smoked   sheets 26     <a>   27.50 

Smoked  sheet,  lower  j^rade 23      ^   25 

Brown  crepe,   clean 22     @  25 

Brown  crepe,   slightly   barky 18     (a)   21 

Dark    crepe    17      ra   20 

Hard    fine    Para 29      #   33 

Caucho    ball    19     @  22 

Congo   No.    1 19      (w    24 

Mozambique    No.    1 21      (a'   28 

Panama    and    Colombia   block   Balata 55     (.S    85 

No.  T  balata  sheet 105     (rf  125 

Jelutong    13     (»    18 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET 

GRISAR  &   CO.,  Antwerp,   report,   under   d.ite   of  January   28,    1921: 

Reduced  business  at  prices  without  notable  change.  There  was  rather  a 
marked  difference  in  _  the  prices  for  sheet  as  compared  with  those  for 
crepe.  The  closing  prices  were:  Spot,  February-March,  \s,  Irf;  April. June, 
Is,   \'Ad;  July-December,   Is,   lYtd,   (buyers).     Fine   I'arii,   U,  Oyid. 

Statisitics  for  the  week  were  as  follows:  Arrivals.  1,883  tons:  sales,  566 
tons;  stock.  54,902  tons  against  21,701   in   I020. 

Local  sales:  471  kilos  red  Congo  at  5  francs. 

Stock  on  hand  this  day,  about   1,738  tons. 

The  weakness  iioted  in  the  futures  market  last  week  has  become  still 
more  marked  during  the  week  under  review,  mainly  owing  to  the  drop 
in  the  pound   sterling. 

Closing  quotations  were:  February,  5.95;  March,  6.O0;  April-June,  6  05; 
July,  6.30;  August.  6.35;  September,  6.40;  October-November,  6.50;  De- 
cember,  6.60. 

STRAITS   SETTLEJWENTS    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

It  is  reported  by  official  report  from  .'Singapore  thai  tlie  exports  of  rubber 
from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  December  last  amounted  to  10.044  tons, 
which  compares  with  7,509  tons  in  November  and  14,244  tons  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1919.  The  total  exports  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
128,155  tons,  as  against  145,960  tons  in  1919  and  62,376  tons  in  1918. 
Transhipments  in  December  amounted  to  1,474  Ions,  making  a  total  for  1920 
of  20,156  Ions,  against  17,903  tons  in  1919  and  4,447  tons  in  1918. 
Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918  1919  1920 

January    tons  4,302  14,404  13,125 

i-ebniary    2,334  15,661  17,379 

March    8,858  20,908  5,931 

-^,P''i'    6,584  10,848  9,768 

Jlay   13,587  15,845  15,617 

.T"','<=  6,515  5,059  11,663 

July    1,978  7,818  10,773 

.August    1,249  8,933  6,673 

September    6,209  10,476  9  791 

October   3,260  8,338  9,882 

November   2,661  13,426  7,509 

December    4,839  14,244  10,044 

Totals  (Dili  62,376  145,960  128,155 

These  figures  include  transhipments  of  rubber  from  various  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Straits  Settlements  such  as  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra  and 
the  non-I-ederated  Malay  States,  as  well  as  rubber  actually  exported  from 
Stat         "'''  '""   '"'^'"''*   rubber  exports   from  the   Federated    Malay 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

,  ■'^n  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  gives  the  exports  of  rubber  from 
the  i-ederated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  December  last  as  6  090  tons 
compared  vvith  6,650  tons  in  November  and  10,340  tons  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  exports  for  last  year  from  these 
States  were  101,326  tons,  as  against  108,393  tons  in  1919  and  78  '83  tons 
m    1918.     -Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics:  ' 

1918  1919  1920 

January    tons     7,588  7.163  11119 

February    6,820  10.809  9  781 

•yarch    7,709  10,679  9,524 

AP"-''    7,428  7,664  8  375 

^lay   5,851  7,308  7,627 

J"PC    5,161  7,094  9,049 

-f,"ly    5,706  8,640  8,043 

Ai'Sust   5,291  10,626  9,140 

September    6,588  9.841  7,605 

October   5,901  8,381  8,323 

November    7,097  9,848  6,650 

December     7,085  10.340  6,090 

Totals    (o/w  78,283  108,393  101,326 

Note. — The  statistics  given  above  correct  former  statements. 


CRUDE    RUBBER     ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 

I-'ine       .Medium      Coarse       Cancho 
J.*Nu.\RV  23       I)y  the  S.   S.   "Manchurian   Prince,"  from  Para. 
Various     

JANL-Al:y  23.     By  the   S.  S.   ".Manchurian  Prince,"  from  Manaos. 
H.  A.  Astlctt  &   Co ' 

.January  28.     By  the  S.  S.  "Denis,"  from  Para. 

Pocl    &    ':fclly...    49,483      22,366       75,680 

deneral    Kubher  Cn 

Meyer  &   Brown.   Inc 284,480 

Paul    Bertuch    70,689         5,331       40,477         1,384 

January   28.      By  the  S.   S.   "Denis,"   from  Man.ics. 

General    Rubber   Co 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Various    '.'.','.'. 

FEiRUARV  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Caniiens."  from   Para. 
Various    

FEBRtTARV    14 

Poel  &   Kellv 

Paul    Berluch    23,340 


By   the    S.   S.   "Uberaba,"   from   Para. 

28,'45i     '  VsWih 


13,534 


AND 


Totals 
Pounds 

15.680 
22,932 


147,529 

6,860 

284,480 

117,881 


7,056 

1.078 

201,684 


15,776 


39.298 
80.496 
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FABaS   and  CAtrCHO — Continued 

Totals 
Fine       Medium    Coaise     Cancho     Pounds 
Feeruarv   14.     Ily  tlie  S.  S.  "Justin,"  from  Manaos. 

General    RuNbcr   Co 53,998 

Poel    &    Kelly 60.074 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc 17,920     17,920 

Various     20,692 

February   14.     By  the  S.   S.  "Justin,"   from  Para. 

Poel    &    Kelly •''•290 

PLANTATIONS 

IFigtired  180  founds  to  the  bale  or  casr) 

Sliipmcnt  Shipped 

from:                   to:  Pounds.         Totals. 
January  20.     By  the  S.  S.  "Kumcric,"  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubhcr   Co Colombo             Watirtown  29,640 

T    H     Rossbach  &   Bros. .        Colombo              ^cw  V  ork  28.800 

J.  H.   Rayntr  &  Co Colombo             Ncw\ork  54,900 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.       Colom.bo             ^.'■'•'' ^"''^  JH^n       .isi  nm 

Various    Colombo             New\ork  311,640        481,080 

January  23.     By  the  S.   S.  "Tusuyama  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore           New  York  72.000 

W.  R.  C.race  &  Co Smsapore            J^^' ^."''^  "'^O^ 

Raw    Products   Co Sinsapore            New  Wk  ,9^,000 

Thomctt    &    Fchr.    Inc..        SinRapore            New  \  ork  100,800 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...        SinRapore            Ne«  "i  ork  60,660         384,660 

Janu.ary  26.     By  the  S.  S.  "Santa  Malta."  at  New  York. 

Baring    Bros Colombo              -Jew  York  100.800 

Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc...        Colombo              New  \  ork  112,000 

Charles    T.     Wilson    Co.,       „  ,       ,                  iv-       v     i  11990 

T„,                     Colombo              New  York  11,220 

Various';.'.'! Colombo             New  York  137,860        361,880 

Janu.<ry   27.     By  the  S.   S.  "Montauk,"  at  New  York. 

Various     London                New  York  49,860           49,860 

January  27.     By  the  S.   S.   "Hague  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore           ^ew  York  ,56.100 

F^slern    Rubber   Co Singapore            ^''"■- ^."■'^  280.260 

Thornett   &   Fehr.   Inc...        Singapore            New  \  ork  '96.380 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore           ^.'^'^J,'^^  33.600 

Various     Singapore            New  York  130.740        697,080 

January  30      Bv  the  S.   S.  "InUn,"  at  New  York, 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..        Batavia                S^"  X'^f'  ^H^S 

New  York  Oversea  Co..       Batavia               ^ew  York  ,",200 

Fred   Stern    &   Co.. Batavia                ^^"•  y.'"'t  Ur^ 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc...        Eatavia                S''"' v°''^  ll'li^ 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.        Soerahaya           Ne«' York  58,680 

East   Asiatic    Co.,    Inc...        Soerateya           Ne"' ^,°'-k  f'-^M 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...        Colonibo              ^ew  \  ork  112,000 

Various     Soerabaya            New  \  ork  30,060 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &       ^.                         ^,  c-7  con     i  9Q1  enn 

Rubber   Co Singapore           Akron  5/7,800     1,283,500 

January  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Katuna."  at  New  York. 

Adolph     Hirsch     &     Co.,                                  ■,-,■,,,  aa  onn 

Inc Singapore            New  York  44,800 

Rubber        Importers'        &       „.                           ^t       v     1  oo  ccn 

Dealers'    Co Singapore            New  York  88,560 

William    H.   Stiles  &   Co.        Singapore            New  York  l^f-^OO 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Singapore            New  \  ork  ^^^'^OO 

Hood   Rubber  Co Singapore            Walertown  533.242 

Chas    T   Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore           New  1  ork  74,950 

Eastern  Rubber  Co Singapore           New  York  ,^J-880 

Poel    &    Kellv SinpaiKire            New  York  347.040 

American  Trading  Co....        Singapore            New  York  25.740 

E.  F.  Leland  &  Co Singapore            New  Wk  ':-f?2 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac   Co.        Singapore            New  ^  ork  1^1.360 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Singapore            New  York  .,".;'80 
Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc...        Singapore            New  York  224.000 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Singapore            New  York  ^^"2^ 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.        Singapore            New  York  2.160 

The     Goodvear     Tire     &       _.                         v       v    1,  17  ono 

Rubber  Co.    Singapore           N'^"' ^'"'^  H'^"^ 

Winter.  Ross  &  Co Singapore            New  Wk  ^=0.400 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore            New  York  616.860 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber                                     »-       vr     ,  ,.,onA 

Co          Singapore           New  York  142,200 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Singapore            New  York  22,400 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Colombo  Chicopee  Falls     33.600 

Various    Telok  Anson       New  York  17.100 

\'arious              Penang                 New  York  75,600 

Various    ..    Port  Dickson      New  York  19.260 

virions   Singapore           New  York  1,020,800     4,356,032 

Febru.vry  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Woonsocket,"  at  New  York. 

Winter.  Ross  &  Co Singapore           New  York  ^1.020 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..        Singapore           New  York  156.420 

Raw   Pro<Uicts  Co Singapore            New  York  45.000 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading                                     ^.       ^     ,  , ,  coo 

Co Singapore           New  York  13, .WO 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       .Singapore           New  York  45,800 

Mever   &   Brown,    Inc...       Singapore           New  York  100.800 

William   H.   Stiles  &   Co.        Singapore            New  York  106.920 

General   Rubber   Co Singapore           New  York  1,634,580 

■Various    Singapore           New  York  548,680 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  .  „ 

Co      Penanp               .\kron  100,980 

Various     Penang                New  York  97,020 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  .        Batavia                New  York  43.740 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Batavia               New  York  94.080 

Various Batavia               New  York  45.240     3,083,780 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds.         Totals. 

February  5.     By  the  S.   S.  "Urbino,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  112,000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo  New  York  11,200 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  125,000 

Various    Colombo  New  York  187,660        435.860 

February  6.     Pv  the  S.  S.  "Ryndam."  at  New  York. 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Rotterdam  New  York  11,143 

Various    Rotterdam  New  York  15.317  26,460 

February  8.     By  the  S    S.  "Quillota,"  at  New  York, 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co.,   Inc..       Guayaquil  New  York  2.880 

American  Trading    Co...       Guayaquil  New  York  4,140  7,020 

February  8.     By  the  S.  S.  "City  of  Brisbane,"  at  Boston. 

Various   Colombo  Boston  43.920  43.920 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  "Saugerties,"  at  New  York. 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  111,934 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  128.152 

The     Gocdyear     Tire      *S; 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  2,407 

The   Fisk   Rubber  Co....  Singapore  Chicopee  Falls     44,974 

Baring    Brothers    Colombo  New  York  280.000 

East  Asiatic  Co..  Inc....  Soerabaya  New  York  130.860 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  47,700 

Netherlands     Corporation 

for  Oversea   Trade....  Batavia  New  York  7.920 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....  Colombo  New  York  280,000 

Thornett  &    Fehr,    Inc...  Belawan  Deli  New  York  137.520 

Various    Singapore  New  York  440.090     1,611,557 

February  9.     By  the  S.   S.  "City  of  Brisbane."  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Colombo  New  York  593.600 

Baring    Brothers    Colombo  New  York  592,200 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Colombo  New  York  9,000 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co Colombo  New  York  96.120 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  179.600 
Charles    T.    Wilson    Cc, 

Inc Singapore  New  York  44,800     1,515,320 

February  11.     By  the  .S.   S.  "Clan  Machrogue,"  at  New  York. 
Various    Cochin  New  York  128,160        128,160 

February   1!       By  the  S.  S.  "Melville  Dollar."  at  New  York. 
Hood   Rubber   Co Singapore  Watertown         112,000         112.000 

February   14.     Ey  the   S.   S.   "Valacia,"  at  New  York. 
Poel   &    Kelly London  New  York  17.100  17,100 

February  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Mingo,"  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York  22.500  22,500 

Febru.«y   14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Welshman,"  at  New  York. 
Various    London  New  York  20,340  20,340 

Febru.ary   14.     By  the  S.   S.  "Muncaster  Castle,"  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  465.024 

Iluth    &    Co Singapore  New  York  112.000 

Poel    &    Kelly .Singapore  New  York  655.872 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  38.080 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  .Singapore  New  York  117.376 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  19.712 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  246,800 
Charles    T.     Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  47,100 

General   Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  84,224 

Pacific    Trading    Co Singapore  New  York  672 

Mever  &   Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  168,000 

Various    Singapore  New  York  670,176     2,623,036 

February   15.     By  the  S.   S.  "Nieuw  Amsterdam,"  at  New  York. 
Various     Rotterdam  New  York  70.560  70,560 

BALATA 

J.\nuary  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Uranus,"  at  New  York. 
Wm.   Schall  &  Co Haiti  New  York  2,700  2,700 

January  28      By  the  S.   S.  "Matura."  M  New  York. 
South  &  Central   America 

Commercial    Co Trinidad  New  York  1,680  1,680 

January  29.     By   the   S.    S.   "Tivives,"  at  New  York. 
Ultramares  Corp Cartegcna  New  York  750  750 

January  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Ariadc."  at  New  York. 
Wm.  Schall  &  Co Cuba  New  York  1,200  1,200 

February   11,     By  the  S.   S.  "Mayaro,"  at  New  York. 
South  &  Central  America 

Commercial    Co Trinidad  New  York  4,950  4,950 

February    14.      By   the    S.    S.    "Maracaibo,"   at   New   York. 
Various     La  Guayra  New  York  12.000  12,000 

CENTRALS 

February  6,     Ey  the  S.  S.  "General  G.  W.  Goethals,"  at  New  York. 

Various    Cristobal  New  York      ,  900  900 
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JILUTONG 

Shipment  Shipped 

frnm:  to:  Pounds.       TotaU. 

.Tani:ary   30.      By  the   S.   S.   "Katuna,"   at   New  York. 

Various    Singapore  New  York  58,800  58.800 

Febkiarv   3      By  the  S.   S.   "Harold   Dollar,"  at  New  York. 
Various     Sineaparc  New  York  69.900  69,900 

GUTTA   PESCHA 

January   27      By  the  S.  S.   "Ha.ijiie  Maru."  at  New  York. 
L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  X.-w  York  120,000        120,000 

GtTTTA   SIAK 
Ferritary   3.     Ey  the  S.   S.   "Harold  Dollar,"  at  New   York, 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..       SinRaprare  New  York  63,000  63,000 

GUAYULE 

February   2.      By   rail    at    Eagle    Pass,    Texas. 
Continental-Mexican    Rub- 
ber   Co Mexico  New  York  55,000  55,000 

AFRICANS 

January  2i.     By  the  S.   S.   "West  Caruth,"  at  New  York. 

Various    West  Africa       New  York  35,840  35,840 

February   14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Lake  Gazette,"  at  New  York. 

Various    Natal  New  York  5.520  5,520 

February    16.     By  the  S.  S.  "Asia."  at  New  York. 

Various    Marseilles  New  York         609,615         609,615 


EXPORTS 


December 


1919 


Manufactured: 

Automobile    tires    

Inner    tubes    

Solid    tires     

All    other    tires 

Belting     

Hose     

Packing     

Rubber     boots I^airs 

Rubber     shoes pairs 

Soles  and    heels 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other   rubber   manufactures.. 

Totals,     maniifactured..  . 

Insulated    wire     

Fountain     pens nnwber 

Suspenders   and   garters 

Chewing    gum    

Totals     

Unmanufactured — free : 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


Pounds 


9,898 
644,367 


19,715 


Value 


$1,986,988 


900 


72.717 
249,436 


24,713 
526,127 

60,224 
351,661 

$3,270,866 

$425,884 
21,087 
128,628 
135,305 

$710,904 
$180 


1920 


Pounds 


4,674 
741,826 


54,586 


Value 

$2,766,003 
243,232 
194,826 

23,691 
331,411 
350.913 
127,729 

16,852 
819,649 

73,826 
143,433 
587,641 

$5,679,206 

$1,168,329 
64,188 
334,667 
367,649 

$1,934,833 


672,869 


$48,403 


CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


December 


1919 


Unmanufactured — frec- 
Crude    rubber; 

From  Belgium     

France     

Netherlands     

England     

Philippine    Islands... 

Canada    

Honduras     

Costa    Rica     

Panama     

Nicaragua     

Mexico     

Brazil     

Colombia     

Ecuador     

Argentina     

Peru     

Chile      

Uruguay     

Venezuela     

British    India    

Straits     Settlements.. 

British    East     Indies. 

Dutch    East    Indies.. 

British     W.     Africa.  . 

French    W.    Africa.. 


603,506 

706,733 

1,480,555 

11,530,204 


Value 


$251,212 
191,652 
731,657 

5,366,150 


6,179 

2,209 

627 

9.153 

"'3,230 

4.842,438 

61.785 

80.956 

32,903 

485,652 

56,000 

13,892 

25,722 

95.340 

15.187.762 

5,548,294 

6,106,336 

5,530 

218,306 


2,510 
950 
265 

3,257 

"  1,099 

1,721.916 

26,514 

17,771 

16,855 

91,489 

28,000 

3,850 

14,436 

46,694 

6,166,750 

2,311,090 

2,803,892 

664 

30,492 


Pounds 


13,650 

32,469 

211,832 

398,403 

41,060 


130 
1,013 

1,533',355 
7,518 
4,800 


137,138 

"'96,534 

'253,476 

15,460,373 

3,067,478 

1,828,966 


Value 


$2,048 
8,825 
90,525 
98,312 
10,150 


32 

152 

'2'9'7',574 
2,403 
1,495 

"2'8',i33 

"3'5',866 

"89.677 

4,938,588 

738,292 

585,100 


tlotals     

Jelutong  (Pontianak): 
From  Straits    Settlements. 
Dutch    East    Indies. 


..  47.103,312  $19,829,175     23,078,189     $6,927,172 


1,015,410 
173,906 


Totals     1,189,316 

Gutta   percha; 

From  England 284 

Straits     Settlements..  497,406 

Dutch    East    Indies..  242 

British     W.     Africa..  2.939 


TorUls 


Balata : 

From  England     

Panama      

Haiti 

Colombia      

British  Guiana 
Dutch  Gui.'-.na  . 
Venezuela  .  . . . 
Nicaragua     .... 


500.871 

2S.913 
15,323 
24,354 
18,911 
43,799 
15,433 
71,795 


$121,247 
18,255 

$139,502 

$221 

82,665 

335 

411 

483,632 

$24,094 
6,164 
22,295 
7,429 
35,075 
11,109 
49,304 


116,441 


116,441 


1,872 
'l',495 


43,850 
2,995 


$29,380 
$29,380 

'$i5bb 

""781 


28,523 
1,500 


Totals 


Guayule: 

From    Mexico 


218,528 
15,820 


Totals     

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


15.820 
726,725 


$156,270 
$3,638 

$3,638 
$63,683 


50,212  $31,404 


390,996 


Totals,    unmanufactured.    49.754.572  $20,275,900  23,635,838 

Manufactures  of  rubber  and 

gutta    percha    $45,405           

Rubber    substitutes 12,880  2,139          

Chicle    dutiable        300,134  221,407  583,479 


$46,765 
$7,034,721 

$31,005 
35'2'.254 


Crude    rubb-^r    

Balata     

Guayule     

Chicle    

Rubber  substitutes   ... 
Rubber    manufactures. 


75,132 

$41,177 

343,216 

$91,602 

27,179 

16,434 

52,059 

34,807 

2,206 

620 

4,392 

1,899 

86,183 

9,742 

PORT   OF   BOSTON 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 

From   Straits   Settlements.  , 
British  East  Indies.. 


4,600 
273,400 


Totals    

Rubber  manufactures,  dutiable 


Manufactured; 

Automobile   tires 

Belting   

Hose    

Packing  

Rubber  boots pairs 

Rubber  shoes pairs 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'   sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 


9,888 
138,015 


$5,212 


278,000 


$20,226 
1,993 


26,494 
112,444 


2,417 
69,915 


Totals 


Insulated  wire   

Suspenders  and  garters 

Rubber  scrap   and   reclaimed. 
Fountain  pens    


225 
43 


$233,489 

$20,778 

16,357 

40 

51 


From  Costa    Rica 
Nicaragua 


PORT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 


9,282 


$2,448 


Totals 


9,282 


EXPORTS 


$2,448 


Manufactured: 

Automobile   tires    

Inner  tubes   

Solid  tires    

All    other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber  boots    pairs 

Rubber  shoes    pairs 

Soles  and   heels 

Druggists'  sundries   

Other  rubber  manufactures 


Totals 


Insulated   wire    

Fountain  pens number 

Suspenders    '. 

Chewing  gum    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


3,910 
63,399 


957 


957 


4,344 


$1,130 
55,108 

$56,238 
$4,397 


$21 

3,728 

II 

11,357 

70,443 

4,266 

2,042 

29,074 


$120,931 
$192 


$89 


$8,341 

$18,950 
2,783 
1,428 

793 

766 

5,284 

10,619 
13,262 

571 

r       12 

78 

7        28 

t     9,482 

8,376     36,667     45,040 

43 

898 

2,247 

3,777 

5,061 



$27,547 

$100,798 

$5,043 

108 

99 

4,273 

$3,023 

2,649 

1,840 

45 

11 
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PORT  OF  SEATTLE 
IMPORTS 


/ 

December 

1919 

1920 

I'XMANIIFACTL'BED free: 

Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits  Settlements.  . 
Dutch    East   Indies.  . 

Hongkong   

Japan    

Pounds 

1.896,337 

185,878 

118,650 

67,200 

Value' 

$841,077 
72,731 
55,293 
32,041 

Pounds            Value 

Totals    2,268,065     $1,001,142 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.             3,805  $114 

Rubber  manufactures    532 


EXPORTS 


Manufactured: 

Automobile   tires    

Solid  tires    

AH  other  tires    

Belting    

Hosc    

Packing    

Rubber  boots pairs 

Rubber  shoes    pairs 

Druggists'  sundries   

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 


351 
1.375 


$7,158 

"3,624 

2,447 


1,251 

2.190 

438 

3,614 


ToUls 


Insulated  wire   ; 

Fountain  pens number  3,015 

Suspenders     

Chewing  gum    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.        375,825 


$20,722 

$538 
1.631 
2.029 


20.745 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


625 


658 
454 


Crude  rubber 


11,878 


20,112 


$125 
30 


$4,052 
752 


314 
235 

2,605 

916 

67 

1,455 


$10,396 


$924 
24 

464 
45 

291 


$4,517 


PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IMPORTS 

December 


1919 


U.N  MANUFACTURED frcC 

Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch    East   Indies. 

Colombo     

Hongkong   

British    India    


Pounds 


3.099,672 
1,287,847 


Value 


$1,386,997 
468,770 


50.400 
2.860 


18,144 
2,002 


Totals    4,440,779 

Balata    

Chicle    

Rubber   .mannfactiircs     .....  


$1,875,913 


$2,661 


EXPORTS 


Maniu  actvred: 

Automobile    tires    

Inner  tubes   

Solid  tires    

All    other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber  boots    pairs 

Rubber   shoes    pairs 

Soles  and   heels 

Druggists'  sundries   

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 

Totals    

Insulated   wire    

Fountain  pens   number 

Suspenders     

Chewing  gum    

Unmanufactured — free: 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


420 
3,229 


$219,076 


6,302 
43,066 


2,088 
3,759 

'  "2,2 is 
20,345 


165 


207,405 


$296,851 

$2,853 

395 

9,251 

3,692 

$8,357 


1920 


Pounds 

89,310 
"3,266 


92,510 

463 

28,276 


1.368 


60,430 


Value 

$20,603 
""866 


$21,403 

$185 

15,608 

119 


$67,516 
18,809 
10,134 
3,181 
90,067 
19,544 
11,682 


1,583 

5,404 

2,782 

7,388 

$238,090 

$10,274 
111       505 

2,182 

432 


$604 


EXPORTS   OF    INDIA   RUBBER   AND   CAUCHO    FROM    MANOS   AND    IQUITOS    DURING    DECEMBER,   1920 


.  kilos 


Exporters 
General   Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil. 

Stowell  &   Co 

Tancredo.  Porto  &  Co 

B.  Levy  &  Co 

Semper    &    Co'. 

Ohliger  &   Co 24,110 

Companhia   Fluvial    1,672 

J.  Carneiro  da  Motta 

J.   .\donias  &  Co 

Ilerminio     de    Carvalho 


15,180 


Totals    from    Mangos. 
In  transit  from  Iquitos 


.kilo 


93.165 
7,124 


Totals     Mcs     100.289 

Compiled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Manias,  Bra:it. 


EUROPE 


Fine 

25,077 
27,126 


Medium 
21.623 
16,971 


785 
160 
178 


39,717 
1,293 

41,010 


Coarse 

17.266 

6,400 

2,520 

9.079 

1,709 

26 


37,000 
1,208 


Caucho 
48,034 
26,932 


16,943 

546 

22,444 


114,898 
7,487 


Total 

112,000 

77.429 


2.520 
41.986 
26,525 
24,320 


284,780 
17,112 


38,208         122.385        301,892 


Fine 

290.368 

210.194 

70,655 

45,868 


7,360 


1,700 


160 


616,305 
37,582 


653,887 


NEW    YORK 


Medium 

29,185 

16,611 

2,233 

7,013 


1,116 


56,158 
36,805 


92,963 


Coarse 

1,351 

22,901 

31,588 

9,408 


75,248 
9,429 

84,677 


Caucho 

96 

383 

30,970 

2,210 


Total 
321,000 
240.089 
135,446 

64,499 


7,360 

1.700 

1.116 

160 


Grand 

Totals 

433,000 

317.518 

135,446 

67,019 

41,986 

33,885 

24,320 

1,700 

1,116 

160 


33,659        771,370     1,056,150 
4,293  88,109        105,221 

37,952        859.479     1,161,371 


EXPORTS   OF   INDIA 


RUBBER    AND    CAUCHO 
EUROPE 


FROM    MANAOS    AND    IQUITOS    DURING    THE  YEAR    I9M 

NEW    YORK 


Exporters 


Fine 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil.  .jti^M  1,164,405 

Tancredo,  Porto  &  Co 1,031,743 

Stowell  &  Co 947,146 

Ohliger  &  Co 264,430 

Adelbert   H.  Alden,   Limited 167,638 

B.  Levy  &  Co 47,498 

Higson  &   Fall 47,858 

A.    Souza    

J.  A.  Mendes  &  Co 71,075 

Semper  &  Co 83,589 

Companhia    Fluvial    41,849 

Moraes   Carneiro  &   Co 14,436 

Amorim  Irmaos 20,000 

J.  G.  Araujo 17,523 

Gomes  &  Co 32,470 

G.  Deffner  &  Co '. 

Essabba  &  Levy 13,100 

Various  17,606 


Medium 

156,182 

73,218 

89,800 

5,455 

6.758 

6.077 

3.602 

98 

6.944 

178 

2,291 

6,311 
660 

533 
438 


Coarse 
97,445 
85,859 
98,362 
24,073 
1,121 
55,764 
10,628 


.29,546 
1,166 
2,228 

5,126 
750 

302 
5,576 


Caucho 
87,588 
83,163 

535,241 

22,716 

579 

3,861 


25,697 

27,332 

2,198 

10,418 


477 


Total 

l,505,6i!O 

1,273,983 

1,670,549 

316,674 

176,096 

109,339 

65.949 


71.173 
145,776 
70,525 
21,153 
20,000 
39,378 
33,880 

13,935 
24,097 


Fin 


483,650 

525,388 

333,096 

340 

74,709 

49,143 

2,914 

3,345 

32,086 
6,240 


9,333 
9,657 


Medii 


154,147 

137,240 

49,732 

5,041 

8,765 

6,287 

245 

13,692 

640 

4,798 
8,575 


2,232 


Coarse 


!,9'iO.C44        212.987         329.368 


352,982 

252,609 

50,865 

35,160 

13,580 

5,160 

97,616 

20,225 

1,080 

1,965 
14.608 


2,245 
4,768 


(^aucho 

579,981 

752,017 

349,970 

321,774 

14,110 

9,794 

42,720 

58,569 

50,165 

420 


574 


Total 

3.062.380 

1,742,796 

1,265,207 

755,467 

54,651 

106.848 

103,310 

159,344 

84,082 

5,485 


38,849 
29,997 


3,156  14,734 

46  16,703 


^    Grand 

Totals 

4,568.000 

3,016,779 

2,935,756 

1,072,141 

230,747 

216,187 

169,259 

159,344 

155,255 

151,261 

70,525 

60,002 

49,997 

39,378 

33,880 

14.734 

13,935 

40,800 


Totals    from   Manaos kilos     3,982,366     358,545     417,946     799,270     5,558,127     3,469,945         604,381      1,182,231     2,183,296     7,439,853    12,997,980 

In    transit   from    Iquitos 30,538       11,358         9,211       21,480  72,587        272,266        594,008        113,999        332,514     1,312,787      1,385,374 


Totals     kilos     4,012,904     369,9Cf3     427,157     820,750     5,630,714     3.742,211      1,198,389     1,296,230     2,515,810     8,752,640    14,383,354 

Compiled  by  Stouielt  Sr  Co.,  Manias,  Brazil. 
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RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 

CANADA 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 


November 


1919 
Unmanufactured — free:       f ^ — 

Rubber,  gutta  percha,   etc.;  Pounds 

I'rom    United   Kingdom 779,359 

United   States 197,309 

Brazil     28,600 

British  East  Indies: 

Straits  Settlements.    1.048,723 

Other   countries 

Balata    

Totals    2,053,991 

Rubber,     recovered 347.521 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  giiita  percha  scrap 364,672 

Rubber    substitutes 135,236 


Value 

$410,096 

86,237 

20,413 

457,147 


$973,893 

$59,178 

44.468 
15.512 


Pounds 

4,480 

592,385 

22,000 

528,658 
4.497 


1,152,048 
1_'4.509 

142,396 
170,065 


Totals,    unmarufaclured..   2.901,420     $1,093,051        1,589,018        $415.92 


Partly  Manufacture:) — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.. 

Hard  rubber  tubes 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered... 


12,844 
"2,659 


$3,579 
1,666 
3,879 


95,109 
""785 


Totals,  partly  manufactured        15,503 


$9,124 


95,894 


Manufactured — 

Belting   

Hose  

Packing    

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  including  waterproofed 

Gloves    

Hot  water  bottles 

Tires,  solid 

Tires,  pneumatic 

Tires,    inner   tubes 

Other  manufactures 

Totals,    manufactured 


$17,277 

13,598 

6.218 

36.561 

17,290 

998 

3,022 

7,515 

28.620 

2,449 

227,950 


$361,498 


$51,857 
4,374 
1,168 

$57,399 


$24,244 

17,003 

6,338 

36.313 

22,885 

1.358 

2.984 

10,906 

236,564 

28,068 

191,551 


$578,214 


Totals,    rubber   imports.  . .    2,916,923 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with     cotton,     linen,     silk, 

rubber,   etc 

Copper      wire      and      cables, 

covered  as  above 

Chicle    151.203 


$1,463,673       1,684,912     $1,051,535 


$14,475 


9,779 
$94,767 


$17,641 


510 


24,222 
230 


EXPORTS   OF   DOMZSTIC   AND   FOREIGN   RUBBER   GOODS 

November 


1919 


produce 

I  of 

Canada 

Unmanufactured —  Value 

Crude   and    waste   rubber $30,273 

Manufactured — 

Belting     $245 

Hose     17.295 

Hoots  and   shoes 214.658 

Clothing,  including  waterproofed  9,488 

Tires    907 

Tires,    pneumatic 231,367 

Other  manufactures 13,625 

T.itals.     manufactured....     $577,585 

Totals,   ruMier  exports....     $607,858 

Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper  wire  and  cable $956 

Chicle     37,985 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 
$16,373 


$131 

n 

2.046 
'2.236 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

Value 

$2,574 

$9,791 

27,271 

206.426 

3.808 

8.804 

851,561 

54,574 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 

\'alue 


$491 
'936 
'5,376 


$4,440     $1,162,235 


$6,791 


$20,813     $1,164,809 


$6,791 


$88,084 
75,106 


SINGAPORE    RUBBER    AND    GUTTA    EXPORTS,    1918-1919 
Declared  exports   nf  guttas   and    Para   rubber   from   Singapore 
to  the  United  States  in  1918  and  1919  are  given  below  : 


Articles 
Gutta.    Hongkong. /'Oiok/j 

Gutta,     Tanhar 

Gutta,    jelutong 

Ilutta     percha 

Gutta.     reboiled 

Gutta     .Siak 

Gutta.    all    others 

Rubber.     Para 


Quantity 

Value 

67.460 

$14,647 

1.598 

9.861 

4.04.i.62S 

338.916 

848.506 

173,446 

19.661 

4,648 

1.429.397 

201,919 

12.037 

898 

173,968.167 

62.372.809 

Quantity 


15.288.586 
267,903 

'  i,'9'5'7',172 
427,053 


-1919- 


Valtie 


$1,824,001 
59,542 

'3'6'4',404 

46,768 

130.292.358 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES 


IMPORTS   OF   CRUDE   AND 
Tw 


MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 
elve  Months  Ended  December  31 


1920 


Value 
$2,088 
125,934 
7,269 

226,966 

1.860 

51 


$364,168 
$22,585 

10.192 
18.977 


Pounds 

Unmanufactured — free: 
India  rubber: 

From   France 2.410.319 

Netherlands    2,637,665 

Portugal    87,422 

United    Kingdom  60,251,894 

Canada    5,320,540 

Central  America.        448,827 

Mexico    963,242 

Brazil     58,845,384 

Peru    4,567.002 

Other  South  Am.  2,398,750 
British  E.  Indies. 329,624,236 
Dutch  E.  Indies.  61,260,330 
Other  countries.  .      7,124,810 


Totals    

Ualata     

(fuayule      3,204^224 

.lelutong    (Pontianak) 18.662.702 

Gutta    percha 6,495,818 

Rubber     scrap 10,775,225 


Value 


$752,579 

1,276,060 

24,470 

28,687,500 

2,530,295 

152.146 

306.307 

20,828,269 

1,501,854 

1,000,962 

131,652,143 

24,600,493 

2,507,035 


535,940,421   $215,820,113 

1,628,134  $937,038 

760,690 

2,213,964 

1,068,698 

825,619 


Pounds  Value 

3,588,662  $1,117,089 

8,859,178  3,898,785 

2,188,747  587,881 

75,297,018  34,405,278 

371,334  344,344 

200,583  61.800 

900.411  267,860 

36,981,973  10,533,541 

4,097,701  1,284,589 

2,117,456  669,722 

351,924,439  155,329,837 

72,374,169  31,147,774 

7,644,465  3,147,273 

566,546.136  $242,795,773 

2.384.114  $1,260,043 

1,698.859  345,985 

12,705,923  2.068.501 

7,129,127  1,520,309 

12.663.747  909.606 


Totals,      unmanufac- 

,^,  ■  ,      ,',"'■'''',   576,706,524  $221,626,122 

Chicle    (dutiable) 9,445,538       $6,216,987 

"  "' '  ^     ---'     gutta 


India     ruhbe 


and 


603,127,906 
9,859,788 


percha 
India   rubber   substitutes 


392.092 


956.085 
47.966 


76,234 


$248,900,217 
$6,748,955 

1,433.957 
13.946 


EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE 

Manufactured — 
India  rubber: 

Scrap   and   old 8,292,053  $808  993 

Reclaimed     5,070,632  839,938 

Beltingi     


Hosei 

Packing^    

Bootsi    pairs 

Shoes'   pairs 

Soles  and  heels' 

Tires: 

For    automobiles' 

Casings'     

Inner    tubes' 

Solid  tires' 

-All  other  tires' 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 
Suspenders  and  garters.  . 
Other  rubber  manufactures' 

Totals,  manufactured. 
Fountain  \iftx\s,  ..  .number 
Insulated  wire  and  cables. 


261.110 
5,794,488 


714,713 
4,551,386 


10.468.538 
4,924.668 


6,100,460 

302.852 
10,088,511 


28,924.659 


1.557.227 
1,270,506 
2,551,858 
9,097.773 


$788,097 
832,873 
3.532,277 
3,340,882 
1,525,242 
1,012,099 
9.738,390 
984,235 


43.899,502 
4.813.052 
3,331.789 
1.029.672 
1.890.957 
4.143.487 
8.717.830 


$50,317,053 

423.906     $409,517 
8,815,212 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE 


463,300 


$89, 


580,384 
518.410 
208.539 


Twelve  .Months  Ended  December  31 


1919 


1920 


Unmanufactured — 

India    rubber 

Gutta    percha 

Guayiile   

Dalata    

.lelutong    (  Pontianak) .  . 
Rubber  scrap 


Pounds 

5.111.786 

12.655 

2.210 

351.477 

163.034 

1.870 


Value 

$2,205,629 

3.611 

621 

206.118 

26.873 

206 


Pounds 

9.246,725 

14.561 

1.716 

782.919 

433.455 

60.278 


Value 

1.882.996 

6.862 

1.126 

433,096 

71.560 

11.129 


Totals,  unmanufactured 

Manufactured — 
Gutta     percha     and     India 

rubber    

India  rubber  substitutes.. 


5.643.032        $2,443,058        101539.654        $3,406,769 


$39,743 
357 


150,607 


$23,779 
37.416 


Totals,  inanufactlircd S-ID.IOO  $61,195 

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 


THE   UNITED   STATES 


Manufactured — 
To    Alaska: 

Belting,  hose. and  packing 
IJoois    and    shoes .. />ai>^ 
Other  rubber  goods.... 

$114,711 

76.995  200,344 
50,997 

Totals    

To   Hawaii: 

Helting,  hose  and  packing 
Antomohile    tires 

$366,052 

$119,189 

1,135,412 

38.450 

159.886 

CJther  rubber. 

Totals    

$1,452,937 

$57,212 

867.457 

33,742 

196,721 

To  Forto  Rico: 

Hflting.  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires 

Other  tires   

Other  rubber  goods.... 

75,850 


$140,927 

233.358 

70,144 

$444,429 

$223,131 

1,306.980 

72.186 

212,973 

$1,815,270 

$120,972 

1.396,912 

85,650 

483,427 

$2,086,961 


Totals     180,390.460     $63,117,144     253,986,434  $132,587,073 


Totals    $1,155,132 

To  I*hili)»pine  Islands — Treated  as  foreign  ccmmerce. 

'Details   of  exports  of  domestic   merchandise   by  countries   for   the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31,  will  be  given  in  3  later  issue. 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

December 

, ^ , 

1919  1920 

r—- « ,     / ' . 

Pounds                V  alue             Pounds  Value 
Unmanuf.\ctured — free: 
India  rubber: 

From   France 706,733           $191,662               22,469  $8,825 

Netherlands    1,480,555            731,657            211,832  90,525 

United  Kingdom.    11,902,804         5.557,579             398,403  98,313 

Canada   6,179                 2,510                    209  209 

Central   America.           21,271                 6,920                 2,275  373 

Mexico   55,179  16,684  

Brazil    4,842,438          1,721,916          1,533,355  297,574 

Peru    485,652               91,489             137,138  28,133 

Other  South  Am.        271,258             107,426             112,052  40,564 

British    E.    Indies  26,736,394        11,119,560        19,249,506  5,895,233 

Dutch    E.    Indies     7,871,435         3,466,083          1,828,966  585,100 

Other  countries.  .      1,063,592             387,846             665,556  269,790 

Totals    55,443,490     $23,401,332       24,161,761  $7,314,638 

Balata 218,528          $156,270              50,675  $31,589 

Guayule   15.820  3,638  

Jelutong  (Pontianak) 1,189,316  139,502  

Guttapercha 500,871               83,632             116,441  29,380 

Rubber  scrap 1,102,706              85,243            468,040  49,985 

Totals,  unmanufactured  58.470,731     $23,869,617       24,796,917  $7,425,592 

Chicle  (dutiable) 854,968           $610,161          1,250,881  $692,338 

India     rubber    and     gutta 

percha    63,419             53,656 

India  rubber  substitutes.  .  12,880  2,139  

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE 


Manufactured — ■ 
India   rubl>er: 

Scrap  and  old 1,086,786 

Reclaimed   456,009 

Belting! 

Hosei    

Packing!    

Boots'    pairs  21,778' 

Shoes'    pairs        812,069 

Soles  and  heels' 

Tires: 

For  automobiles' 

Casings' 

Inner  tubes' ....*... 

Solid  tires'   

.•\1I  other  tires'    

Druggists'  rubber  sundries'        

Suspenders   and    garters..         

Other  rubber  manufactures'        


51,451 
73,821 


[         436,016         ]  '. 


785,279 
220,177 


57,993 
669,084 


2,763,579 


10,928 
854,372 


148,057 
103,772 
189,885 
762.013 


Totals,  manufactured 
Fountain  pens.  . .  .Hitmber 
Insulated   wire  and  cables 


29,955 


$5,285,671 
$27,196 
499,315 


56,305 


$51,380 

32,407 

491,525 

443,610 

164,613 

38,799 

950,304 

85,918 


3,264,711 
366,468 
244,527 
30,945 
182,898 
364,406 
743,977 

$7,456,488 

$67,361 

1,301,307 


EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE 


Unmanufactured — 

India   rubber    

Guayule    

Balata    

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 
Rubber  scrap   

Totals,  unmanufactured 

Manufactured — 
Gutta    percha    and    India 

rubber    

India  rubber  substitutes 

Totals,     manufactured 


EXPORTS    OF   RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 


945,582 

2.206 

27.179 

70.819 

900 

$388,795 

620 

16.434 

11,300 

180 

$417,329 

$994 
71 

1,545,903 
'52,059 

$316,966 
'34,807 

I     1.046,686 
20 

1,597,962 
'86,183 

$351,773 

$6,048 
9,742 



1,065 

15,790 

THE   UNITED  STATES 


Manufacture 
To  Alaska: 


Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Boots  and  shoes.  .  .poir.? 
Other  rubber  goods.... 

"2,43i 

$3,724 
5.498 
2.320 

Totals   

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Automobile  tires 

$11,542 

$16,760 

169,075 

1,590 

21,092 

Totals   

$208,517 

$3,086 

51,840 

1,172 

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Automobile  tires 

Other  rubber  goods.... 

13,061 

2,216 


$14,326 
6,241 
1,996 


$22,563 

$25,510 

60,325 

1,856 

15,634 


Totals $69,159 

To  Philippine   Islands  treated  as  foreign  commerce. 


$103,325 

$13,045 

165,862 

1,026 

85,373 

$265,306 


'  Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  countries  during  Decem- 
ber,   1920,  will  apear  in   our  .'\pril   issue. 
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UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS 

IMPORTS 

Year  Ended  December  31 


t'  N  M  A  N  U  FACT  U  R  ED 

Crude  rubber: 

From — 

Siraits    Settlements 

Federated   Malay   Slates... 

Dritish    India 

Ceylon  and  de|)endencies. . 
Dtiicr  Dutch  possessions  in 

Indian    Seas 

Dutch   East    Indies   texcept 

other    Dutch    possessions 

in    Indian    Seas) 

Other  countries  in  the  East 

Indies     and     Pacihc     not 

elsewhere  specified 

Brazil    

Peru    

S.iUth  and  Central  America 

Uxcept  Brazil  and  Feru) 
West   Africa: 

French    West   Africa.... 

Gold   Coast    

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 
East       .Africa        (including 

Madagascar)    

Other    countries 


1919 


1920 


Pounds  Value 

67,351,100    £7,107,882 

62,862,200       6,628,845 


11,301.200 
33,498,100 


1,240,460 
3,605,033 


Pounds 
66,516.400 
67.151,200 
12,286,800 
47,991,900 


12,283,200       1,286,691       8,608.600 


\'a  U-- 

£6,^99,413 

6,860,824 

1,308,035 

4.657,041 

870,634 


13,372,200 


.381,220     17,769,400       1,667,780 


2,843,800  309.696 

18,121,400        1.997.385 

1.184,200  UO,349 


2,607,600  268,840 

18,354,400        1,793,766 

216,700  20,261 


478.200 


46,201 


386-,900 


36.482 


63.90C  5,538 

315.200  29,953 

1,821,700  172,040 

943.600  93,330 

1.797,700  187.263 


666,800  58,502 

231,100  22,239 

1,210,100  104,379 

1,370,000  128,771 

3,000,200  259,161 


Totals  228,237,700  £24,21 1,886  248,368,100  £24,556,128 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.     4,992,400  135,661       8,401,700  165,905 

TotaIs,unmanufacturcd.233, 230,100  £24,347,547  256,769,800  £24,722,033 

Gutta  pereha  and  balata 12,408,500    £2,142,354     10,190,000    £1,999,05h 

•Rubber   substitutes 

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes.  .do:cn  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing    

Insulated    wire 

Submarine    cables 

Tires    and    tubes 

Other   ruliher   niaiuifaclures.  . 


170,610 


£294,338 

15,585 

7,446 

38 

2,148,989 

557,640 


1,026,900 


280,481 


£714,685 

13,174 

33,054 

50 

5,577.078 

810,747 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste    and    reclaimed    rubber 
•Rubber    substitutes 

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes,  .rfoc^"  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing     

Insulated    wire     

Submarine    cables    

Fires   and    tubes    

Dther    rubber    manufactures.. 


EXPOHTS 


106,366 


15,167 


£240,849 

152,475 

£397,763 

28,703 

123,346 

£34,504 

12,979 

£27,329 

247,702 

137,437 

97,487 

166,072 

78,070 

326,295 

400,482 

417,639 

292,851 

330,669 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL   AND    FOREIGN 


U.N  manufactured — 
Crude  rubber: 

To  Russia    •         10.100 

Sweden,       Norway       and 

Denmark     376.800 

Germany     429,400 

Belgium    727,400 

France     1,971,000 


£820 


11,400 


£856 


bpam 


41,600 


Italy      514,900 

Austria-Hungary     

Other      European      coun- 
tries            302,000 

United    States     14,132,000 

Canada     537,600 

Other  countries    173,900 

Totals,   rubber    19,216,700 

Waste  and   reclaimed    rubber.         87,900 
Gutta  pereha   and   balata....       321,300 


Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes.  .(/oceH  pairs 

Waterproof  clothing    

Tires  and  tubes    

Other    manufactures    


Totals,    manufactured 


•Included  in  "Other  Articles."  Class  III,  T, 


40,951 
42,250 
77,126 
226,305 
5  222 
5  3, '78  7 

383,400 

1,011,800 

196,700 

719,800 

53,900 
270,900 

22,400 

23,020 
54,351 
12,378 
44,097 

3,539 
20.169 

1,190 

30,617 

1,707,452 

74,752 

22,248 

267,000 
78,500 

248,000 
22, .WO 

15,800 
9,573 

16,645 
1,280 

£2,281,530 

3,288,100 

£202,898 

£3,222 
51,207 

32;306 

£6,396 

£414 

34 

1,743 

3,043 

1,169 

£4,112 

296 

82,192 

2,785 

£5,234 

£89,385 

I,  T..  prior 

to   1920. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 

NEW    YORK 

LIKE  that  fur  reclaimed  rubber,  the  demand  for  rubber  scrap  is 
and  has  been  for  months  practically  iion-e.xistcnt.  Prices  are 
noiTiinal  without  purchases,  because  the  reclaiming  plants  have 
all  gone  out  of  business  temporarily.  Rubber  scrap  and  re- 
claimed rul)bers  are  ab.solutcly  dependent  on  a  revival  of  rubber 
goods  manufacturing  in  all  lines  rather  than  upon  tire  produc- 
tion alone. 


QUOTATIONS   FOR   CARLOAD   LOTS   DELIVERED 

Prices  subject  to  cliange   without  notice 

February  23,  1921 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES: 

Arctic   tops    lb   '$0,075  C" 

Boots   and   shoes lb.      *.05^(<i)  .OSJi 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.       ". 04^(8  .05W 

I.'ntrimmed    arctics    lb.       '■.03iit@  .04)4 

HARD   RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,    black    compound lb.       *.01      @     .01  ^i 

No.    1,   bright    fracture ' lb.       '.23     &     .24 

INNER   TUBES: 

No.    1    lb.  •.09!4@  .10!^ 

Compounded      lb.  '.05  S4  (*  .061/2 

Red    lb.  *.05     m  .06 

MECHANICALS: 

Black   scrap,    mi.^ied.    No.  1 lb.  *.03VS@  .04 

No.  2 lb.  *.02H@  .02H 

Car    springs     lb.  *.03'/i@  .04 

Heels     lb.  *.03     @  .03^i 

Horseshoe     pads      lb.  .'.03     @  .Oi'A 

Hose,     air     brake lb.  •.03^5(»  .034^ 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  '.01!/5@  .01-Ji 

garden     lb.  '.Ol'/iia  .Olji 

Insulated  wire  stripping,   free  from  fiber lb.  '.03'/2®  .04 

IMattinK     : lb.  '.0lj4@  .01;^ 

Red    packing    lb.  '.05  Vi®  .06 

Red    scrap.    No.  1 lb.  '.09     @  .10 

No.    2 .■ lb.     '.aeVs®    .07M 

White  scrap.   No.  2 lb.      '.08     @     .09 

-N'o.  1 lb.       '.lO     <sb     .11 

TIRES: 

PNEUM.ITIC— 

Auto    peelings     lb.  ".03X(a  .04^^ 

Bicycle     lb.  *.02}i@  .02)^ 

Standard    white    auto lb.  *.02"/@  .0354 

Mixed    auto    lb.  *.015i@  .02;.^ 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    lb.  '.01      &  .02^' 

White,  G.  &  C...  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S lb.  *.03     @  .03Ji 

SOLID— 

Carriage      lb.       '.03     <fb     .03  J4 

Irony      lb.  @ 

Truck    lb.      *.02'/@     .02^ 

'Nominal.  . 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK 

'  I  "HE  SPOT  M.\RKET  for  middling  upland  cotton  has  fluctuated  dnr- 
■'■  ing  February  from  between  14.30  cents  on  the  first  of  the 
month  to  13.20  cents  on  tlie  23rd,  inostly  downward,  however.  A 
leading  authority  states  that  staple  cottons  are  depressed  to  about 
the  lowest  point  touched  thus  far.  Absence  of  demand  and  desire 
to  sell  are  the  controlling  features. 

Egyptian  .«iNd  Arizona  Cottons.  In  Egyptians  good  grade 
uppers  can  be  bought  today  for  17  cents  and  medium  Sakellarides 
is  worth  about  23  cents.  Arizona  high  grades  are  offered  at  32 
cents  and  can  probably  be  bought  at  30  cents. 

While  it  is  yet  early  to  say  anything  regarding  the  coming  crop, 
unless  there  is  a  material  advance  in  prices  between  now  and  June, 
the  acreage  of  staples  will  be  very  heavily  reduced.  It  is  known 
already  that  there  will  be  curtailment  in  this  respect  in  Egypt  and 
.•\rizona.  Mississippi  and  the  Carolinas  will  probably  lead  the 
Southern  States  in  acreage  reduction. 


1921 
January   . 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1921  (BY  MONTHS) 

Manicoba  Mis- 
Plantations 
12,819 


Totals,  I  month, 
Totals,  I  month. 


1921 12.819 

1920 17.799 


Totals 


Paras 
1,312 

Africans 
43 

Centrals 
3 

Guayule 

Grosso 

Balata 
41 

Gum 
173 

~  173 
634 

Waste 

1,071 

1921 
15,462 

15,462 

1920 

1,312 
2,620 

43 
821 

3 
111 

41 
65 

1,071 
351 

22,401" 

Comhitcd  by   The   Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
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Rai.nxoat  Fabrics.  Raincoat  concerns  are  continuing  liquida- 
tion of  their  stocks,  which  holds  the  market  in  essentially  the  same 
condition,  as  reiwrted  last  month.  They  have  yet  to  place  orders 
for  the  season's  requirements. 

Dlcks  axd  Drills.  The  demand  for  hose  and  belting  ducks 
shows  a  steady  improvement  and  a  better  market  is  expected  early 
in  March.  Due  to  duck  mills  having  operated  on  less  than  half 
capacity  all  winter,  no  large  stocks  of  duck  have  accumulated. 
A  normal  demand  would  at  once  develop  a  shortage  of  duck. 
Present  rate  of  duck  consumption  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  cur- 
rent production.  There  is  an  excess  stock  of  raw  cotton  on 
hand  but  the  same  is  not  true  of  manufactured  goods.  Mills  de- 
cline to  make  up  goods  until  it  becomes  known  what  weights  will 
be  wanted. 

Sheetings.  The  sheeting  market  is  rather  quiet,  evincing  little 
interest.  Where  orders  are  placed  price  concessions  are  usually 
made.  Mills  are  anxious  for  business  and  ready  to  listen  to  ofTcrs. 
Tlie  outlook  is  for  spasmodic  buying.  With  the  big  cotton  crop 
in  hand  and  small  buying  activity,  prices  are  tending  to  lower 
levels.  Such  Imsiness  as  is  being  placed  is  confined  to  small  lots 
for  spot  shipment.     Contracts  for  later  delivery  are  rare. 

Tire  Fabrics.  Tire  manufacturers  are  stocked  up  and  are  out 
of  the  market.  The  fabric  manufacturers  are  withholding  quota- 
tions in  the  absence  of  demand.  It  is  reported  that  certain  south- 
ern tire  fabric  mills  are  willing  to  accept  65  cents  per  pound  on 
contract  for  standard  \7l4-ovnce  builder  fabric. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

FEP.Rf.\RV    23,    1921 
Price.*:   subject   to   change    without   notice 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH 

Bralve    lining.    214    lbs.    sq.    yd.,    brass    or    copper    inser- 
tion    lb.  <3. 

2J.^    lbs.    sq.    yd.,    brass    or   copper    inser- 
tion          //'.  (<!' 

BURLAPS 

.iJ— 7-onnce 100  yards  $4.$0  w 

32 — 8-ounce    4.65  («' 

40 — 7  J-J-ounce    5.0O  <U' 

4f — 8-ounce    5.15  (Si 

40 — lOounce 5.50  (<f 

40 — lOVi-ounce    5.75  &> 

45— 7j<.-ounce    5.50  (S 

45  —8-ounce    5.75  (?i! 

48 — lOounce    9.00  @ 

DRILLS 

3S.inch  2.00-yard  yard  A6yi@ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  .14!4(5) 

52-inch  1.90-yard  .21!^^ 

52.inch  1.95-yard  .20!^  (<B 

60-inch  1.5J-y.ird  .27     Ca' 

DUCK 
CARRIAGE    CLOTH 

58-inch    2.00   vard   enameling  duck viird  .18     @ 

48-inch    1.74-yard    ' .ZVA^ 

72-inch   16.66-ouncc    A6^^0l 

72-inch    17.21 -ounce    .48J^@ 

WKCIIAXICAL 

Iliise    fO""d  .32      01 

Ilcltinp     .32      fn 

HOLLANDS,    40-lNCH 

Acme yard  .24     (Si 

Kndurance    .26     @ 

Penn    .34      @ 

OSNABURGS 

-10-inch    3.35-yard    yafd  @ 

40-inch  2.4S-yard (5i 

37!4-inch  2.42  yard @ 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS 

CO'ITIIN 

Bomba-ine  6-1  x  60 vard  .\2'/,m> 

60   X   48 .11I/50 

I'ashmeres.   cotton   and   wool,   36-inch,  tan .75     (ffi 

Twills  64  X  72 .20     C* 

60  X    103 .22     W 

Twill.  merceri7ed,  36-inch,  blue  and  black .29l^(fi' 

ton    and    olive .27     (S 

Tweed   .40     &    1 .00 

printed    .22'/i0t 

Plaids  60  x  48 A2'Am 

56x44 .12     (» 

Repp .30     (ffi      .35 

Prints  60  X  48 .13      (3 

64x60 .14     @ 


IMPORTED  WOOLEX  FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
I'OK   RLBBEKIZIXG— PLAIN   AND   FANCIES 

63-inch,  3'A  to  ?•/,  ounces yard  $0.81      ©$2.22 

36-inch.  2M  to  5  ounces .63     @   1.62 

IMPOHTED   ri.AID   LIXIXG    (PXIOX    AND   COTrOX) 

63-inch,    2    to    4    ounces yard  .71      @    1.57 

36-inch.   3  to  4  ounces .44     @     ,84 

SHEETINGS,  40-INCH 

48    X    48,    2.35-yard yard  .12*^(3 

48   X   48.    2.50-vard ".  . .  .  12'/iei 

4S    .\   48,    2.85-yard .11      @ 

64   X    68,    3.15  yard .12     @ 

56    X    60,    3.60-yard .0934 @ 

4S   X    44,    3.75-yard .08J4@ 

SILKS 

Canton,    3S-inch     yard  .29'/-(S> 

Schappe.    36-inch    '. .  . .  .50  "  @ 

STOCKINETTES 

.SI.Nlil-i:    THKDAII 

i}/2    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

Ay2    Peeler,    carded. *.S5     @ 

6H    Peeler,  combed •.gs     @ 

llODBLE   THREAII 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  'AS      @ 

i'/i    Peeler,    carded *. 52^4(3 

6J'j    Peeler,  combed @ 

TIRE   FABRICS 
I'.riLUIXG 

17'4-ounce  Sakellarides,  combed    pound  @ 

17M-ounce    Egyptian,    combed @ 

17j4-ounce    Egyptian,    carded    @ 

17 '/J -ounce    Peeler,    combed @ 

I  7 'i -ounce    Peeler,    carded o 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON  OFFICE  NEW   YORK  OFFICE 

Second  National   Building  2S   West  43d  Street 
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TIRE  FABRICS— Continued 
CORD 


1 5-oimce 
BICYCLB 
8-ouncc 
10-otince 

CUAFBR 


Egyptian fuiind 


American found 

American 


9^^-oiince    Sea    Island found 

9 !4 -ounce  ER>|)tian,  carded 

9!/i-ounce    Peeler,    carded 


•Nominal. 


THE   MARKET   FOR   CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW  YORK 

pvtKi.NG  THE  PAST  MONTH  the  market  conditions  for  chemicals 
i-^  and  compoundinR  ingredients  have  been  generally  quiet  in 
practically  all  lines.  In  the  rubber  trade  the  demand  has  been  not 
much  more  than  routine  except  for  litharge  and  zinc  oxide,  at- 
tributed to  some  renewal  of  automobile  tire  manufacturing  activ- 
it>',  which  is  stated  to  be  operating  at  about  50  per  cent  capacity. 

Aniline  Oil.  The  market  has  been  unsettled.  Demand  rather 
light.     Prices  ranging  for  spot  from  23H  to  27  cents  per  pound. 

Barytes.  There  has  been  an  oversupply  of  material.  Ship- 
ments have  not  been  active  and  the  dullness  is  reflected  in  a 
range  of  nominal  prices. 

Benzol.  The  demand  early  in  the  month  was  fair  and  in- 
creased somewhat  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  Prices  were 
27  cents  for  90  per  cent  and  30  cents  for  pure  grade, 

Blanc  Fixe.  Practically  the  same  conditions  prevail  regarding 
this  item  as  with  barytes,  with  no  new  developments  to  be  an- 
ticipated at  present. 

Blue  Lead.  Trade  has  ruled  from  routine  to  very  quiet.  Early 
in  the  month  the  price  was  7l4  cents  a  pound  stiffening  to  7H 
icents  at  the  close. 

'{  Carbon  Black.  The  demand  for  carbon  black  has  been  small, 
however,  prices  are  strong  with  marked  upward  revision  in 
prospect. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  market  has  varied  from  dull 
to  fairly  active  demand  with  prices  firm  at  12  to  12i^  cents. 

Dry  Colors.  A  waiting  market  with  prices  fixed  and  steady 
awaiting  industrial  developments. 

Litharge.  Improvement  in  the  automobile  and  tire  industries 
has  been  reflected  in  an  improved  interest  in  litharge.  The  de- 
mand, however,  has  not  reached  normal  due  to  large  stocks  held 
over  by  tire  and  other  rubber  goods  manufacturers. 

LiTHOPONE.  As  in  the  case  of  litharge,  and  governed  by  the 
same  causes,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  increasing  demand. 
Prices  early  in  the  month  reached  the  lowest  level  and  are  holding 
there  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  The  market  is  quiet  and  below  the  average 
at  28  to  34  cents  a  gallon. 

Sublimed  Lead.  The  trade  has  been  slow  and  steady  with 
prices  stable. 

Sulphur.  Price  reduction  took  place  some  weeks  ago  but  buy- 
ing has  not  responded  in  marked  degree. 

Talc.     Increased  inquiries,  and  light  demand. 

Whiting.  Rubber  makers  are  out  of  the  market,  although 
the  tone  is  one  of  improvement  and  the  outlook  favorable  for 
good  spring  trade. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  last  of  January  there  was  a  price  reduction 
in  zinc  oxide,  all  grades  were  marked  down  from  ]/,  to  54  cents 
for  a  period  of  90  days.  Trade  demand  began  at  that  time  to 
pick  up.  Further  possible  reductions  in  price  are  looked  for  al- 
though prices  now   are  stable. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 
Febriiar5-  23,   1921 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
ACCELERATORS,    ORGANIC 

.■Vccelcrenc    (f.   o.   b.    English  port) lb 

Accelemal    /i,' 

Adco '■■'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .lb 

Aldehyde  ammonia  crystals [['.', ih 

Aniline    oil     /t" 

Excellerex .lb 

Hexamethylenc    letraminc    (powdered)  .... . . ' . .  . .  .  .*  .lb 

N.  C.  C il' 

No.   999    .......'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   lb 

Paraphenylene  diamine    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."  lb 

Thiocarbanilide  !!.!!!! //,* 

Velosan lb 

Vul-Ko-Cene  

Virol   


$0.65 

.60 

1.15 

.23 

.85 

1.15 

.60 


13j.    6rf. 

® 

@ 

@  1.20 
•A@     .27 

@ 

@   1.20 

@ 


■  lb. 


@     .70 

@ 
@ 


ACCELERATORS.    INORGANIC 

Lead,  dry  red    (bbls.) /j 

sublimed   blue    Cbbls.) lb 

sublimed  white    (bbls.) .lb 

white,   basic  carbonate    (bbls.) /;,' 

Lime,  flour  J^" 

Superfine.  "Cream  of  Lime" !.".!!!!!!..'  '.lb 

Litharge,  domestic   '.'.'.'.lb 

imported   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  lb. 

sublimed    .-.  .  .'.'.'.'.'.lb 

Magnesium,   carbonate,    light !.*!.'!.*.*!!  '.lb. 

calcined  extra  light '. .  .lb. 

calcined  light ' . .  .'.'.'.'.lb. 

calcined  medium   light /^* 

calcined  heavy  '/^] 

calcined   commercial    (magnesite) .....! .;(;.' 

oxide,   extra   light ;;,_ 

light,  technical  ;;,' 

light,  imported lb. 

imported   lb. 

light,  commercial lb 

ACIDS  ■■••If. 

Acetic  28    per    cent (-7r^ 

glacial,  99  per  cent .'.!!'     cwt 

Cresylic  (97%  straw  color)   (bbl.) m/' 

(95%  dark)   (bbl.) gal' 

Muriatic,  20  degrees ^j^,; 

Nitric.    36   degrees .'.  .cwt. 

Sulphuric,  66  degrees ! ! .ton 

ALKALIES 

Caustic  soda.   76%    (bbls.) lb. 

Soda  ash,   58% '■'■'!■' .'c'wt'. 

COLORS 
Black 

Bone,  powdered lb. 

granulated    '.'.'.'.'.lb. 

Carbon  black    (sacks,   factory) '.'.lb. 

pressed   '..  .lb 

Dipped    goods    ;(,' 

P''°P    ::■■■ 'b- 

Ivory    black    /^. 

Lampblack     '.'.'.'.'.lb. 

Oil    soluble    aniline '.  .'.'.'.'.'.lb. 

Rubber    black    '.'.'.lb. 

Rubber    makers'    black lb. 

Blue 

Cobalt     lb. 

Dipped   goods    '.'.','.'.  '.lb. 

Prussian     /^| 

ITItramarine     '.'■'. '.'.lb'. 

Rubber   makers'   blue lb. 

Brown 

Iron    oxide    lb. 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw  and   burnt '.'.lb 

Umber,    Turkey,    raw   and   burnt lb. 

Vandyke     /;,. 

Maroon    o-xide    lb. 

Green 

Chrome,  light     lb. 

medium    '.  .'.'.'.lb. 

dark     lb. 

commercial     lb. 

tile    lb. 

Dipped    goods    lb 

Oxide  I.   R j;,' 

Oxide  of  chromium    (casks) lb. 

Rubber   makers'   green lb. 

Red 

Antimony,   crimson,   sulphuret   of    (casks) lb. 

crimson,   "R.    M.   P." lb. 

Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of    (casks) lb. 

golden,   "R.   M.    P." lb. 

7-A     lb. 

vermilion    sulphuret     lb. 

red   sulphuret    lb. 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb. 

Dipped  goods,  red lb. 

purple     lb. 

^      .  orange    lb. 

Indian    lb. 

Para   toner    lb'. 

Red  _  excelsior     lb 

Toluidine   toner    lb. 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb 

pure   bright    lb. 

.Spanish    neutral    lb. 

\  enetian     lb. 


.60     @ 


■  09'4® 
.08!4@ 
.08^i@ 
.08  @ 
.02'A@  .03 
.03  @ 
.10  0 
*.17     (a 

@ 
.0954  @     .12 
.55     @ 
.30     @ 
.20     @     .25 
.06     @     .07 
.05     @ 
.65     @ 

@ 

@ 


2.75      (3) 

3.25 

9.00     @I3.S8 

.95     ffl 

1.02 

.90     @ 

.97 

1.70     @ 

2,50 

6.28     @ 

19.00     @21.00 

.04'A@ 

.OS 

2.10     @ 

2.25 

.06!4@ 

.14 

.10     @ 

.15 

.11      @ 

.M 

.16      (a) 

1.00     @ 

.075^@ 

.15 

.18      (eb 

.40 

.18     @ 

4'i 

1.00     @ 

@ 

.40     @ 

.27     @ 

..in 

1.00     @ 

.60     @ 

.18     O 

35 

3.50     @ 

.03     @ 

.0654  @ 

.15 

.05     @ 

.06 

■ozyi® 

■  U'A® 

.38     (a 

.42 

.42     (o) 

.55 

.46     @ 

.60 

.W/i@ 

.08     @ 

.12 

1.00     @ 

.65      @ 

.60     @ 

3.50     @ 

.45     @ 

.55     @ 

.29     ^ 

.25     @ 

.42     @ 

.65     @ 

.25     @ 

.13      @ 

1.25      @ 

1.00     @ 

1.25      @ 

■  U'A® 

1.75     @ 
® 
3.25     @  3 

..50 

.06'A@ 

.12 

■  14'A@ 

.1654 

.05^0 

.02'A@ 

.06 
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COLORS— continueU 
Kf.l 

oil    si.liililr    .iiiilinc.    leil ib.  $1.75  (ii> 

orange    ib,  1.65  @ 

Oximony    lb.  .17V<(? 

X^rniilton,  American     lb.  .25  (S*      .30 

pertnanent    lb,  .34  (<i' 

English   quicksilver    Ih.  1.05  (» 

Rubber  makers'  red lb.  3.50  (ff   4  00 

purple    //>.  2.50  &   3.50 

White 

Albalith »'.  .07  i»     .07^ 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant    lb.  @ 

extra  fine   \b.  @ 

I.ithopoiie.  Beckton  white lb.  .07  @      .07J^ 

i  itliopone lb.  .07  Si      .07'/^ 

Ponolith    (carloads,   factory) lb.  Ca> 

Rubber-makers'  white   lb.  @ 

Zinc  oxide.    American  Horse  Head  brand  (factory);  C.L.          r..C.L. 

Snecial   /f>.  .09^{@     .09M 

XX    red    lb.  .08^@      .09}4 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory)  ; 

White    seal    lb.  .13  @     .13^i 

Green   seal    /i>.  .11  @     .11!4 

Red  seal    lb.  .10  (a     .lO'A 

White    seal,    imported lb.  .12i4@     .12)^ 

Azo  factory: 

ZZZ   (lead  free) /fc.  .08>i@     .0954 

ZZ    (under    5%    leaded) lb.  .08  @     .08!/5 

Z    (8-10%    leaded) lb.  .07>i(a     .08!^ 

Standard   AA    lb.  .09  @ 

^'ello\v 

Cailmiuni,   sulphide,   yellow,  light,   orange lb.  @ 

red    lb.  @ 

Clironie,   light   and   medium lb.  .25  @ 

Dipped   Koods    lb.  1.25  @ 

(khrc.   durnestic      lb.  .02!^@ 

inipurled     lb.  .04  (» 

Kubber   makers'   vellow lb.  2.50  iif    3.50 

Zinc   chromate    'fr.  40  @      .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  1.75  (ii) 

COMPOUNDING    INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum  Hake  (carload)    Ion  33.00  @45.u0 

hydrate    lb.  .22  @ 

silicate   ton  28.00  @35.00 

Ainmunium  carbonate  (powdered) lb.  .15Ji®     .16 

Asbestine  (carloads) ton  20.00  @35.00 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated Ion  85.00  (gi 

dust    (on  110.00  @ 

Karytes    pure  white   (f.  o.  b.  works) Ion  28.00  (» 

off  color    Ion  20.00  @ 

uniform  floated Ion  28.00  @ 

German    "Cream"    'on  @ 

Basofor   lb-  .05  @ 

Blanc  fixe  (dry,  bbls.) lb.  .05  @ 

l!,.ne  ash    ">■  ,.10  @ 

Carrara   filler    ton  24.00  @ 

Chalk,   precipitated,  extra  light lb.  @ 

heavy    lb.  @ 

China,  clay,  Dixie     'on  @ 

Blue  Ridge  'on  @ 

domestic   'on  10.00  @  12.00 

imported    ton  16.00  @25.00 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.  o.  b.  factory lb.  .02^4(31      .02)^ 

I'ossil  flour   (powdered)     ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Diatomite    ">.  03  @ 

Glue,  high  grade 'b.  .35  @     .45 

medium    'o.  .28  @     .33 

low  grade 'f.  -20  (8     .22 

Graphite,  flake    (400-pounds   bbl.) lb.  .10  @     .25 

amornhous    lb.  .04  (3      .08 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb.  „  „„  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) Ion  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    'on  65.00  @ 

Liquid  rubber 'J.  , ..  @ 

Mica,  powdered   'j-  •' 5  @ 

Pumice  stone,  powdered   (bbl.) lb-  -03  @     -OS, 

Rotten    stone,    powdered lb-  .02^5  @     .04J4 

Rubber   paste    'o.  @ 

Silica,  gold  bond   ton  @ 

silver  bond    ton  ,^,@       ,^ 

Soap   bark,    crushed lb-  ,-}j:'/'@     .'5 

Soapstone,  powdered  gray    (carload) ton  1 2.00  @ 

Starch,   powdered   corn cwt.  2.68  fm 

Talc,  powdered  soapstone ton  25.00  @ 

Terra   blanche    ., .....Ion  25.00  @ 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory) ton  35.00  (ffi 

white   (factory)    ton  37.00  @ 

Tyre-lith    'on  100.00  @ 

\Vhiting    Alba   (carloads) <:«''•  @ 

Columbia    ow'.  ^  @ 

commercial   c"''-  .7=  @1.50 

Danish    ton  f    ,  ,, 

English  cliffstone   cwt.  1.30  @    1.75 

gilders    ctr'.  1.45  @    1.90 

Paris,  white,  American cwt.  1,60  @ 

Quaker   '""  @ 

Super    <on  @ 

Wood  pulp,  imported 'o.  @ 

XXX                 'on  45.00  (3 

X    '. ! '. ton  40.00  <a 

Wc.od   flour.   American Ion  @ 

MINERAL  RUBBER 

Elateron   (c.  1.  factory) ton  @ 

(1.  c.   1.   factory) 'on  @ 

Gilsonite  'on  ^0,00  @ 

Genasco   (c.  1.  factory) ton  62.50  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  64.50  @ 

Hard  hydrocarbon   ton  @ 

Soft  hydrocarbon   ton  @ 

K-X   'on  @ 


©55.00 


MINERAL  RUBBER— continued 

K     M.    k Ion  @ 

M.  K.  X Ion  @ 

I'ioneer  (c.  I.  factory) ton  $55.00     <«' 

(1.  c.   I.  factory) 'on     60.00     @ 

Raven  M.  R (oii  @ 

Refined   Elaterite   Ion  @ 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  I.  factory) ton     50.00 

(I.  c.  1.  factory) ton     57.50 

.?00/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  I.  factory) (on    40.00 

(I.  c.  I.  factory) Ion    45.00 

Stales  "A"  (c.  I.  factory) Ion     55.00 

No.  1   (c.  I.  factory) Ion     4.S.00 

Robertson,  M.   R.  pulverized  (c.  I.  factory) (on     95.00 

.M.   R    pulverized  (I.  c.  I.    factory) ton     97.50 

M.  R.    (c.  1.  factory) ton     72.50 

.\1.  R    rl.  c.  I.  factory) ton     75.00 

Rulirax     (factory) Ion     50.00 

Synpro,   granulated    ton 

Walpole   rubber   flux    (factory) lb. 

OILS 

.■\voilas  compound   lb. 

I  astor.   No.    1.    U.    S.    P lb. 

No.   3,  U.   S.    P lb. 

Corn    lb. 

Cotton    lb. 

Glycerine    (98  per  cent) lb. 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) ga/. 

Linseed   compound    gal. 

Palmoline     lb. 

Palm  niger   lb. 

Palm    "Lagos"    lb. 

Palm   special    lb. 

Peanut      lb. 

Petrolatum    lb. 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb. 

Petroleum   grease    lb. 

Pine,  steam  distilled gal. 

Rapeseed,  refined     gal. 

blown     gal. 

Ru.sin    gal. 

Synpro    gal 

Soya  bean    lb 

Tar    gal. 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES 

Balsam,    fir    gal. 

Cantella    gum    lb. 

Cumar    resin,   hard lb. 

soft    lb. 

Tar.   retort     bbl. 

kiln    bbl. 

Pitch,  Burgundy     lb. 

coal  tar    lb. 

pine   tar    lb. 

ponto    lb. 

Rosin,  K     280  lbs. 

strained    280  lbs. 

Shellac,    fine    orange lb. 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone   (98.99   per  cent   drums) lb. 

methyl    (drums)    gal. 

Benzol    (water  white.  90%) gal. 

Beta-naphthol     lb. 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb. 

tetrachloride    (drums)    lb. 

Xaphtha,  motor   gasoline    (steel  bbls.) gal. 

73@76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

70@72  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

68@70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

solvent gal. 

Toluol,  pure    gal. 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal. 

wood    gal. 

Osmaco  reducer   gal. 

Xylol,  pure    gal. 

commercial    gal. 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black    lb. 

White   lb. 

Brown     lb. 

Brown  factice    lb. 

White    factice    lb. 

Paragol,  soft  antl  medium   (carloads) cwt. 

hard    cwt. 

VULCANIZING   INGREDIENTS 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite   (Black  Hypo) lb. 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb. 

Sulphur  chloride   (jugs)     lb. 

(drums)    lb. 

Sulphur,  flour,   Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) cwt. 

Brooklyn  brand   (I.  c.  1.) cwt. 

Bergenport.  soft   (c.  I.    factory) cwt. 

superfine    (carloads,   factory) cwt. 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white lb, 

ceresin.    white    lb, 

carnauba    lb. 

Montan     lb, 

ozokerite,  black lb, 

green    lb. 

parafiine.  115*  m.  p lb. 

120°  m.  p lb.  ts 

125''   m.  p lb.  @ 

130°   m.  p lb.  @ 

Phenanthrene     lb.        .08     @     .10 

Sweet  wax lb.  @ 

•Nominal. 


.16     @ 

.12     (jO 

.11      &> 

.10'A& 

.07     @ 

.23     @ 

.62     &> 

& 

.15     w 

.09     @ 

.06^(3 

@ 

.12J4@ 

.06H@ 

@ 

@ 

1.30    m 

1.45 

1.05     @ 

1.14      ta> 

.42       Ca> 

.59 

(a, 

,08}4@ 

.36     @ 

2.00     @ 

.50     @ 

.12     @ 

.16 

.09     ® 

.13 

14.00     @  15.00 

14.00     @14.50 

.05     (3 

.06 

.01J4@ 

.03>i@ 

.12     @ 

7.50     @ 

7.00     @ 

1.20     @ 

.13^^@ 

.14 

@ 

.25     @ 

.34 

.35     @ 

.08     @ 

.1154® 

.13 

.28H@ 

.36'.i@ 

.3454® 

.llVi® 

.25-/.® 

.28     @ 

.30     @ 

.36 

.59     @ 

.57     @ 

@ 

.45     @ 

.5054 

.31     @ 

.34 

.09     @ 

.17 

.10     @ 

.19 

.13     @ 

.18 

.08     @ 

.15 

.10     @ 

.15 

10.81     @ 

10,81      @ 

@ 

.1254® 

.20     @ 

.07M® 

.08 

2.65     @ 

2.90 

2.35     @ 

3,15 

2.55     @ 

2.00     ® 

2.90 

.67     @ 

.16     @ 

.20     ® 

■09     ® 

.30     @ 

.30     @ 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN    CANADA) 


.--;?t?§*»««. 


.d 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO.    CANADA 


Mechanical   Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"   Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING     AGENCIES     IN:     Australia,     New     Zealand,    British     West     Indies,     Newfoundland     and     South     Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  ll 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple    and    Combination   Syringe  Connection   for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers   and    similar   articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


"^fAT'D  JULYS'OS,  MAR.2B  '16,  OTHER  PAT'S  PZNDINC 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

^JRADE  MARK    REG.  IN    U.S.  PAT. OFFICE 


Pr\ce»V52e,acm 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.60  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for    Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of   Diving    Apparatus  to    United    States    Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,Inc 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


/^ 


"% 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBST1TUTE,S 


CABLE    ADDRESS 

JACOBITE   BOSTON  BOSTON   MASS 


1Z4 


Itih.   IIMUIA   KUhSiifc-K    WUKl^U 


-MARCH   1.  lyji 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH   STORES: 

71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  zoid  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Cape 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  "ASTLETT."  NEW  YORK 


65  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


"QUAKER"  WHITING 


'so      EAST     42nd      STREEX 
NEW    YORK 


MINtKAL  KUDDLH 


REAL  SERVICE 

hat    you    want    when    something    goes 
g  in  your  plant. 

5  WHAT  I  GIVE  YOU. 

DERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 

Rubber    Chemist 
ARK  PLACE  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO. 

;„c.rp.™..i  1900      ATLANTIC.  MASS.       F.«nJ.J  I»M| 


Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


DRYING  RUBBER  UNDER  VACUUM 


wish     to     avoid     overheating, 
other     troubles     due     to     ajmospheric 
the   safe  plan  is  to  use   a  "Buflovak 
The  strength  and  resiliency 


^.  -  .      .^     „.,„,,.     ..V.-..., „^.     oxida- 

If    you 

tion     and 
conditions 

Vacuum  Shelf  Dryer. -  -  .,  Ui„i,e8t  de- 

of  rubber  are  then  preserved  in  the  highest  de 
.rec.  Other  advantages  are  economy  of  time  and 
reduced  labor  cost. 

"Buflovak"  Dryers  dry  all  kinds  of  sheet  rubber, 
reclaimed  rubber,  rubber  compounds,  etc. 


BuRovak"     Vacuum    Shelf    Dryer    with 
Condenser  and  Vacuum  Pump 


Shelf  Dryers,  Rotary  Dryers,   Drum   Dryers, 

Evaporators,  Chemical  Apparatus, 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps. 


Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:  17  BATTERY  PLACE 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL.  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF   RUBBER   GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 
Suction  Hose  for  all  parpo^ 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Vrj.vet,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N,    J. 


SIX     POIIVXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON    BLACK 

Compressed  aind  Uncompressed 

RED    OXIDES 

Highast  Quality 

LITHOPONE 


Specially-   Prepared  for   the  Rubber 
Trade 


C.  *J, 

132  NASSAU  ST. 

TRENTON,   N.   J. 
H.    N.    Richard*    Co. 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined  and   Uncalcined 

ZINC  OXIDES 

Hl(hest  Quality 

IMPORTED    BARYTES 

HigbMt  Quality 

OSBORINJ    CO. 


Representatives : 
CHICAGO,    ILU 
EL  R.  Smead  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 
Dr.  Cleveland  McCormack 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


Clamp 

Has 

Improved 

Features 


Every    Rubber    Manufacturer    and    Jobber   should    know    Ibis    couplingr 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 


Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  ajRED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CMEIJ^EA,  8VIASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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THE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION'S  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 


THE  Rubber  Association  today  represents  not 
only  the  majority  of  American  rubber  manufac- 
turers but  their  wealth,  experience,  enterprise  and 
brains.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  industry  that 
supports  or  supplements  all  other  great  industries  rub- 
ber executives  have  the  broadest  of  all  outlooks.  They 
have  perforce  a  knowledge  of  general  manufacture 
and  markets  such  as  no  other  line  demands.  This 
concentration  of  experience  and  knowledge  through 
association  is  in  the  line  not  only  of  efficiency  and 
economy  but  should  be  a  direct  powerful  aid  to 
progress.  That  such  a  concrete,  vital  force  should  be 
voiceless  is  unthinkable.  Mimeographed  letters,  cir- 
culars and  printed  leaflets  are  not  sufficient.  Educa- 
tional articles,  informing  paragraphs,  pictures,  statisti- 
cal facts,  historical  sketches  published  in  newspapers, 
■-rin  magazines  or  issued  in  books  or  bulletins  would  be 


=v» 


o>of  great  value.     The  field  is  a  broad  one  and  so  far 
,  its  surface  only  has  been  scratched.    What  other  asso- 


a. 


ciations  have  done  The   Rubber  Association  can  do 
and  do  better. 


FORTY-THREE   MILLION    TIRES? 


THE  PERSISTENT  PESSIMIST,  intoning  jeremiads  on  the 
outlook,  of  trade  generally,  will  find  but  little  ma- 
terial for  lamentations  in  the  recent  national  review  of 
the  automobile  industry.  According  to  the  official  figures 
compiled  by  the  American  Automobile  Association,  the 
motor  car  registrations  for  1920  reached  the  surprising 
total  of  9,180,316.  Nor  does  this  total  include  a  twelfth 
month  in  either  California  or  New  York.  With  those 
figures  added,  the  total  might  well  reach  the  figure  of 
9,300,000.  Evidently  automobile  buyers  did  not  worry 
much  about  adverse  business  conditions  last  year  when 
they  thus  overtopped  1919's  total  of  7,065,446.  Of  the 
whole  number  registered,  approximately  8,234,490  were 
classed  as  passenger  cars,  945,826  as  commercial;  and 
271,230  in  addition  as  motorcycles. 

To  the  rubber  trade  such  a  showing  has  considerable 
interest.  It  means  a  large  item  of  business.  If  1921 
should  witness  a  similar  23  per  cent  increase,  this  year's 
output  of  cars  would  be  2,111,472,  or  a  possible  total 
registry  of  11,411,472  cars  for  the  year.  Assuming  that 
four  tires  and  a  spare  would  be  needed  for  initial  equip- 
ment for  each  car,  a  total  of  10,557,360  tires  would  have 
to  be  produced  for  the  new  automobiles.  An  average  of 
three  tires  apiece,  it  is  figured,  would  be  required  for  the 
9,180,316  cars  already  in  use,  thus  making  a  total  esti- 
mated demand  for  tires  in  1921  in  the  United  States  of 
approximately  38,000,000,  not  to  mention  even  more 
tubes. 

Despite  the  always  conflicting  reports,  trade  conditions 
abroad  are  slowly  but  surely  returning  to  normal;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  enterprising  American  tire 
manufacturers  will  follow  up  closely  every  advantage 
gained  by  them  during  and  since  the  war,  and  press  the 
sales  of  perhaps  5,000,000  more  tires  beyond  the  seas. 
Forecasts  as  to  tire  sales  and  manufacture  can  have  as 
large  a  percentage  of  error  as  those  in  any  other  indus- 
trial line,  but  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  the  foregoing  figures 
are  quite  conservative  and  that  they  afford  a  fair  index 
of  the  trend  of  trade  in  automobile  tires. 


BRITISH   RUBBER  MEN  VERY   MUCH  AWAKE 


THAT  very  able  and  interesting  journal.  The  Rubber 
Age,  of  London,  asks  the  question:  "Are  British 
rubber  manufacturers  asleep?"  The  article  that  follows 
it  would  indicate,  by  suggestion  at  least,  that  the  Editor 
of  our  esteemed  contemporary  thinks  that  they  are. 
Personally,  we  do  not  think  so. 

In  speaking  of  British  rubber  manufacturers,  one  nat- 
urally thinks  of  the  Dunlop  company,  with  their  one 
hundred  millions  capital  and  their  tremendous  output. 
Certainly  if  they  are  asleep,  their  great  factories  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  Unitcil  States.  Canada.  Australia.  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, South  America,  India  and  Japan,  would  argue  that 
dreams  may  sometimes  come  true.  For  the  comfort  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  one  could  also  hope 
that  the  Dunlops  would  not  wake  up,  for  if  they  can  do 
so  much  sleeping,  the  whole  tire  business  of  the  world 
would  be  in  their  hands  waking.  No,  British  rubber 
manufacturers  are  not  asleep.  They  are  not  even  nod- 
ding.   

RUBBER  AND  FIREPROOF  LUMBER 


THE  USE  of  solutions  of  soluble  glass,  alum,  soda, 
borax,  and  the  like  for  impregnating  wood  to 
render  it  less  inflammable  dates  back  many  years.  So 
also  are  heat-resisting  rubber  compounds  in  which 
asbestos  is  the  heat-resisting  material.  Of  these  are, 
"\'ulcabeston,"  the  "It"  products  and  the  more  mod- 
ern brake  lining.  There  was  also  "Intonaco,"  made 
of  gluten,  albumen,  oil,  sulphate  of  lime  and  india 
rubber.  This  was  used  as  a  covering  for  wooden 
shelves  as  a  preservative  from  fire,  and  for  wainscoting, 
tiles,  etc.  All  of  these  suggested  the  practicability  of 
fireproof  lumber. 

It  is  not  of  course  claimed  that  such  products  are 
actually  indestructible.  Great  heat  will  fuse  anything. 
That  these  products  are  not  inflammable,  that  they 
will  char  but  not  burn,  argues  a  vast  superiority  over 
ordinary  wood  with  its  inflammable  resin  varnish  cov- 
ering. 

HOW  ABOUT  IDLE  AMERICAN  SPINDLES? 


run  they  will  serve  their  own  interests  best,  nut  by  help- 
ing other  nations  to  forge  ahead,  but  by  favoring  their 
own  country  that  has  with  great  irrigation  systems  and 
other  aids  made  their  fruitful  plantations  possible.  To 
them  the  motto,  "'Charity  begins  at  home,"  has  both 
a  personal  and  a  patriotic  significance. 

Helpful  as  we  may  like  to  be — and  surely  Ameri- 
can liberality  is  well  evidenced  in  the  billions  loaned  to 
Europe,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  extend  our  debt 
hazards  still  further  in  order  that  the  spindles  of  Eu- 
rope may  hum  while  our  own  may  be  idle.  Self-protec- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  selfishness.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  nations  craving  our  aid  are  even  now  plan- 
ning tariiif  and  other  barriers  to  shut  out  American  prod- 
ucts and  thus  lessen  employment  for  American  labor. 

The  simple  fact  is,  Europe  will  find  itself.  And  if 
America  takes  too  seriously  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
well-meaning,  but  deluded  altruists  it  may  before  long 
have  some  keen  regrets.  The  world  has  emerged  badly 
bent,  it  is  true,  but  not  broken  from  the  most  violent 
upheaval  and  exhaustive  strain  to  which  it  was  ever 
subjected.  The  probabilities  are  that,  just  as  it  con- 
trived to  pass  successfully  through  trying  reconstruc- 
tion periods  in  the  past,  it  will  do  so  again  in  the  near 
future.  But  in  the  great  readjustment  it  will  not  be 
the  dilettante  doctrinaires  nor  the  professional  politicians 
who  will  do  the  real  work,  but  the  men  who  always  re- 
habilitate national  and  international  trade,  the  practical, 
broad-minded,  enterprising  captains  of  industry  and  the 
fair-spirited,  far  sighted  financiers,  of  whom  America 
has   fortunately  some  of  the  finest  types. 


AMERICA  is  making  a  serious  mistake,  so  say  econ- 
omists, in  not  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  put 
Euroi>e  "on  its  feet"  so  that  it  may  quickly  resume  large- 
scale  buying  of  our  surplus  products.  Unless  our  ex- 
port trade  is  soon  expanded  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of 
living.  In  order  to  keep  Europeans  employed  so  that  they 
may  produce  a  surplus  to  be  exchanged  for  Ainerican  arti- 
cles, it  is  claimed  that  we  should  supply  them  with  our 
raw  materials  on  the  easiest  terms.  The  present  method 
of  "trusteeing"  cotton  to  one  of  the  new  southern  Eu- 
ropean republics,  for  instance,  is  mean,  cumbersome,  and 
expensive,  one  expert  says.  Instead,  he  would  keep  the 
cotton  mills  abroad  going  by  supplying  them  with  our 
cotton  and  taking  as  the  sole  security,  mortgages  on  their 
mills,  against  which  long-term  bonds  or  debentures 
would  be  issued  and  sold  to  Americans. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  appeal  made  lately  to  the 
long-staple  cotton  growers  of  the  Southwest  that  they 
ignore  the  home  market  and  ship  their  product  to  south- 
ern Europe,  where  they  would  get  a  much  better  price 
in  goods  than  they  would  get  in  cash  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  cotton  growers  hesitate  to  enter  such 
a  scheme  of  barter,  doubtless  realizing  that  in  the  long 


FRENCH  PROGRESS 


TH.\T  France  is  coming  back  fast  in  the  matter  of 
production,  as  well  as  in  expanding  its  foreign  trade, 
is  graphically  illustrated  in  recent  conunercial  bulletins. 
These  show,  among  other  things,  that  the  nation  im- 
proved its  adverse  trade  balance  by  9,000,000,000  francs, 
or  almost  50  per  cent,  from  January  1  to  October  31, 
1920,  as  compared  with  the  first  ten  months  of  1919. 
In  1918  French  export  trade  totalled  4,750,000,000 
francs;  in  1919  it  almost  doubled;  and  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1920  it  amounted  to  four  times  the  value  of  the 
1918  export  trade.  It  is  true  that  France  has  been  a 
large  importer  meanwhile,  merchandise  brought  from 
overseas  in  1919  totalling  some  29,750.000,000  francs, 
and  reaching  27,250,000,000  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1920;  but  the  imports,  which  have  been  largely  of 
raw  material  for  conversion  into  goods  for  export,  have 
been  declining  since  last  April. 

No  coiTiplete  figures  are  available  regarding  the  re- 
covery of  the  French  rubber  trade,  but  it  has  kept  pace 
with  the  forward  march  of  other  industries.  Thus  the 
French  exports  of  automobiles  and  accessories  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1918  were  valued  at  74,000,000 
francs;  for  the  same  period  in  1919.  147,000,000,  and  for 
the  same  period  of  1920,  848,000,000. 
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Repairing  Rubber  Footwear — IF 

A  New  and  Fast  Growing  Industry 

Borrowing   from    the   Cobbler— F<x)t«ear    Repair    Prices— Stock    (or   Patching— Drying    Before    Patching— Applying    Rubber    Heels— Details    of    the    New 

Miller  Vulcanizer— Dillts    Rubber   Boot   Repairer— Arthur  Sole   and   Heel    Mold    Former— Arthur   Plural    Part   Mold    Vulcanizer— 

The    Ferguson    Vulcanizer — The    Bast    Shoe    Vulcanizing    Device 


BORROWING  FROM  THE  COBBLER 

RUBBER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  REPAIR  is  today  in  its  infancy.  It  stands 
where  tire  repair  did  fifteen  years  ago  and  its  progress  will 
probably  be  along  similar  lines.  That  is,  the  present  tools, 
machines  and  appliances  will  be  superseded  or  added  to  until  the 
best  and  most  effective  remain.  So  too,  instead  of  the  repair  sec- 
tion for  footwear  occupying  a  dark  congested  corner,  a  light, 
orderly  department  will  be  evolved. 

As  the  work  has  to  do  with  shapes  almost  identical  with  leather 
shoes  there  are  doubtless  many  appliances  used  by  the  cobbler 
that  will  be  taken  over.  Take  for  example,  the  "jack"  which  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  anvil  by  the  leather  shoe  repairer  and  for 
working  on  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  certainly  has  its  value. 
There  are  many  types,  they  are  simple  and  great  time  savers. 

And  not  only  the  cobbler  suggests  added  equipment  but  the 
leather  shoe  manufacturers  as  well.  They  are  large  users  of  rub- 
ber cement  for  channel  and  inseam  work.  For  this  there  is  a 
very  effective  channel  cementing  machine.  Possibly  it  would 
need  some  changing  for  rubber 
shoe  repair  work,  and  quite  a 
volume  of  business  to  keep  it 
busy,  but  it  would  be  clean,  com- 
pact  and   safe. 

FOOTWEAR  REPAIR  PRICES 

While  much  complaint  has  been 
made  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  of  profiteering  in 
the  repairing  of  leather  shoes  (the 
charge  for  resoling  and  reheeling 
of  which  has  ranged  from  $2.50 
to  $4  a  pair  according  to  quality 
of  job  and  service)  little  or  no 
fault  seems  to  have  been  found 
with  the  prices  charged  by  re- 
pairmen who  specialize  in  mend- 
ing rubber  footwear.  Despite 
the  general  advancement  in  over- 
head and  other  expenses,  the  cost 
of  repairing  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  has  increased  relatively  little  above  the   pre-war  prices. 

The  very  best  job  in  half-soling  rubber  boots  is  now  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  and  full  soles  with  heels  are  put  on  arctics  and  rubber 
boots  for  $2.25  to  $2.75,  the  charge  depending  upon  whether  the 
boots  are  children's  or  adults'.  Tennis  and  other  athletic  shoes 
with  rubber  soles  worn  down  can  be  "retreaded"  completely  and 
made  to  look  like  new  (resoled  and  reheeled),  for  $1.50  to  $1.75 
a  pair,  according  to  the  size  of  the  shoe.  Light-weight  rubbers 
are  seldom  brouglit  in  for  repair.  Repairmen  say  that  the  prices 
quoted  yield  them  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  that  it  is  always 
higher  in  shops  having  up-to-date  repair  equipment. 

While  the  business  of  repairing  leather  shoes  was  given  a 
great  impetus  during  and  after  the  war,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  leather,  etc.,  in  the  past  year  the  rubber  footwear  repairing 
industry  has  also  been  steadily  forging  ahead.  While  its  growth 
may  not  have  been  as  swift  as  that  of  leather  shoe  repairing, 
men  who  mend  rubber  footwear  are  confident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  line  has  been  more  substantial.  They  are  inclined 
to  think  that  as  leather  shoe  prices  recede,  as  is  now  generally 

"Copyriehted  bv  Henry  C.  Penr«nn.  Continued  from  The  India  Rubder 
World.  March  1,  1921,  pages  397-<03. 


forecast,  there  will  be  a  slackened  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  men  who  mend  such  shoes,  whereas  no  such  slump  is  expected 
in  the  rubber  shoe  repair  line.  This  in  part  is  because  the  prices 
of   rubber   footwear  have  not  been  unduly  inflated  and  there  is 
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Tennis  Soling 

a  steady  improving  demand  for  footwear  made  wholly  or  partly 
"f  rubber,  most  of  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  overhauled  by 
llie  rubber  repair  shop.  Nor  do  the  latter  have  to  compete  with 
the  very  numerous  home-repairers,  who,  reluctant  about  paying 
the  high  prices  charged  by  most  leather  shoe  cobblers,  mend  their 
own  shoes. 

Speaking  again  of  prices,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  cost 
of  resoling  leather  shoes  with  rubber  taps  and  cut  soles  and  heels, 
and  tlie  prices  obtained  for  such  work,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
that  insure  a  good  job.  An  average  price  on  rubber  fiber  half- 
soles  of  a  nationally  advertised  brand  is  $1.25  or  $2.50  for  full 
soles  with  rubber  heels.  The  latter  arc  furnished  and  applied  for 
35,  50,  65  and  in  a  few  cases  for  75  cents. 

Repairmen    emphasize   the    fact   that    there    is    no    economy    "iiS 
putting  a  rubber   sole  on   a  cheap  leather  shoe.    They  canttnd 
that  such  a  sole,  no  matter  how  high  its  quality,  is  doomed' from  a 
the  start  if  it  be  applied  to  a  papery  composition  insole.     The  latter- 
soon  begins  to  disintegrate  and  chafe  the  rubber  sole  so  thaV  tl-: 
will  split  or  burst  across  its  center  within  three  or  four  weeks. 
Properly  cemented,  however,  to  an  insole  of  good  "siding"'  leather 
such  as  is  found  in  the  better  class  shoes,  the  rubber  sole  ofter* 
gives  excellent  wear  for  a  year.     The  manufacturers  do  not  guar- 
antee their  soles  for  this  reason. 

STOCK   FOR   PATCHING 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  big  rubber  shoe  companies,  the  mechanical 
goods  manufacturers,  and  the  shoe-findings  men 
to  acknowledge  that  for  years  they  offered  patch'- 
iiig   iiiaterjal   to   whoever   wished   to   buv   it.     For 
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Boot   and  Shoe  Soling 


Soling  Cut  to  Size 


example,  the  makers  of  the  Snag-Proof  rubbers  long  had  a  line 
that  they  called  repair  sundries.  These  consisted  of  corrugated 
soles  for  boots  and  shoes,  cut  to  size,  thus  saving  waste.  There 
was  also  patching  for  upper  repairs,  plain  soles  and  heels.    Withj 
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this    went    a    strong   cement    in    bottles,    or    screw    top    pint    or 
quart  cans. 

The  oldest  company  in  tlie  United  States,  the  Boston  Belting 
Co.,  for  years  advertised  rubber  soling  for  boots  and  shoes,  either 
smooth  or  rough  finish.  It  was  sold  in  rolls  60  feet  long  and 
34  inches  wide.  The  rough  or  corrugated  type  was  from  1/16 
to  3/16  of  an  inch  thick.  They  also  furnished  tennis  soling  in 
three  patterns,  diamond  point,  corrugated  and  oblong.  This  was 
finished  in  strips  32JA  inches  long  and 
12^  inches  wide.  For  attaching  they  fur- 
nished a  strong  cement  in  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  As  to  general  patching 
stock  they  made  a  dull  finished  stock  in 
three  weights,  light,  medium  and  heavy. 
This  was  furnished  in  pieces  12  inches 
ST'^'W  --^  ?S^      square,  24  pieces  to  a  box. 

|i<tJ>^         ■•     ^\?y  Canadian    manufacturers    also    placed 

liefore  their  trade  "ready  to  apply"  soles. 
J.  D.  King  &  Co.  furnished  soles  that 
were  exact  duplicates  of  those  on  the 
Maltese  Cross  rubbers  and  gave  for  sticking  purposes  the 
Stub  Proof  cement. 

One  of  the  most  complete  sole  and  heel  repair  products  brought 
out  by  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  was  the  Roedding  repair  sole 
and   heel.     This   had   an  extension  edge  all   around  the  sole  or 
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King  Method — Before  and  After  Rep.mring 

heel  and  was  particularly  designed  for  lumbermen's  heavy  overs 
and  leg  boots.  They  were  made  in  regular  sizes.  No.  6  to  No.  12, 
and  were  attached  by  a  special  cement  sold  in  cans,  big  and  little. 
In  England,  gutta  percha  soles  were  sold  for  repairs  for  years. 
They  were  excellent,  could  be  attached  firmly  by  heating,  and 
outwore  leather.  The  scarcity  of  gutta  percha  and  its  costliness, 
however,  drove  them  from  the  market. 

DRYING  BEFORE  PATCHING 

The  question  of  drying  comes  up  again  and  again  so  that  its 
importance  cannot  be  overemphasized.     To  be   sure,   goods  may 

stick  if  a  little  mois- 
ture is  sealed  up  in- 
side of  the  repair.  Nor 
does  it  always  show 
in  surface  blisters.  It 
will,  however,  prove 
a  damage.  Damp 
fabric  securely  sealed  by  patching  starts  to  rot  at  once  and 
as  much  of  the  strength  of  footwear  lies  in  the  fabric,  weakness 
and  often  disintegration  results.  It  really  does  not  matter 
how  the  boot  or  shoe  is  dried  provided  it  is  not  haked 
dry  and  thus  damaged.  Hanging  high  over  the  presses  in  a 
warm  current  of  air  only  long  enough  to  dry  is  good.  Or  a 
wire  rack  hi^h  up  where  it  is  warm  is  also  good  practice.  Sun- 
ning is  very  bad.  Quick  removal  of  moisture  is  best  for  the 
rubber.  Thus,  one  repairer  for  the  sake  of  speed  ran  a  pipe 
from  his  air  compresser,  had  a  gas  jet  turned  low  under  the 
pipe  and  sent  a  gentle  current  of  hot  air  into  the  wet  boot.  Ac- 
cording to  his  story  it  worked  quickly  and  perfectly.     .Another, 


Roedding  Repair   Sole  and  Heel 


Sole  Cementing  Brush 


who  at  one  time  worked  in  a  stocking  factory,  secured  some 
aluminum  stocking  forms,  rigged  them  up  with  steam  and  dried 
boots,  shoes  and  arctics  upon  them.  Hot  sand  will  do  as  a 
dryer  and  so  will  warm  shot  but  they  are  troublesome  to  handle 

as  the  grit  gets  into 
the  work,  and  they 
are   makeshifts  at  best. 

APPLYING   RUBBER 
HEELS 

The  rubber  shoe 
repairer  will  perforce 
be  obliged  to  put 
many  rubber  heels 
upon  rubber  foot- 
wear. In  some  cases 
he  may  simply 
add  a  thick  patch  but  in  some  he  may  add  solid  heels.  Indeed,  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  buy  ready-made  heels,  burr  the  upper  side, 
cement  and  attach.  If  he  can  fasten  by  a  few  nails  all  the  better. 
In  this  work  he  may  be  interested  to  know  that  for  years  rubl)er 
boot  heels  were  vulcanized  in  molds,  the  upper  surface  rouf;h- 
ened  by  burring,  coated  with  a  strong  litharge  and  rubber  cement, 
stuck  in  place  and  vulcanized  a  second  time  with  the  whole  boot. 
Today,  the  heels  are  built  with  the  top  layer  of  stock  being  so 
compounded  that  it  only  semi-cures  while  the  rest  of  the  heel 
cures  thoroughly.  The  semi-cured  upper  part  cemented  and  ap- 
plied to  the  boot  sticks  forever  and  a  day.  Possibly  in  the  near 
future  heels  prepared  in  just  this  way  will  be  a  part  of  the 
stock  kept  by  the  rubber  boot  repairer.  Speaking  of  heels,  is 
it  not  possible  that  the  rubber  shoe  repairman  may  take  on  also 
the  work  of  attaching  rubber  heels  to  leather  shoes  as  well? 

GROWTH  OF  THE  RUBBER  HEEL  INDUSTRY 

Twenty  years  ago  the  rubber  heel  was  still  a  novelty  at  which 
the  public  looked  askance.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  limited 
demand  for  nurses'  shoes  with  solid  rubber  heels  attached  and  a 
few  manufacturers  were  timidly  offering  walking  boots  with 
rubber  heels  but  usually  the  shoe  buyer  who  was  won  over  to 
rubber  heels  had  to  get 
them  as  extras  and 
while  willing  to  have 
them  put  on  after  he 
had  worn  down  his 
leather  heels,  was  very 
reluctant  about  buying 
them  as  original  equip- 
ment of  shoes.  A  mis- 
taken notion  of  thrift 
and  fewer  concrete 
sidewalks,  hardwood 
floors  and  tiled  hall- 
ways doubtless  ac- 
counted for  such  an  at- 
titude. Then,  too,  there 
was  the  prejudice 
against  rubber  heels  as 
being  too  slippery  on 
wet  surfaces  and  the 
objection  that  walking 
with  such  heels  gave 
one  a  "sneaky"  gait. 
But  the  rubber  heel  in 
itself  had  so  much  to 
commend  it  to  pedes- 
trians, that  in  time  it  attained  world-wide  pojuilarity. 

Many  enterprising  manufacturers  realizing  that  it  was  "due," 
strove  not  only  to  anticipate  the  demand,  but  also  to  create  it, 
but  most  of  the  early  products  had  so  many  shortcomings  that 
the  public  proved  very  unresponsive.    The  common  failing  was 
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sameness  in  style,  no  dominating  feature  to  commend  them 
to  buyers.  The  very  uniformity  of  pattern  invited  the  un- 
scrupulous to  flood  the  market  with  crude  imitations  of  the  good 
products  that  discredited  the  latter  and  ultimately  harmed  the 
entire  trade.  The  remedy  for  such  a  condition  was  to  make  heels 
of  such  distinctive  merit  and  originality  that  substitution  could  not 
be  easily  attempted  by  the  makers  of  spurious  goods.  This 
proved  the  turning  point  in  the  industry.  Since  that  it  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

While  there  is,  and  is  always  likely  to  be,  a  great  output  of  the 
plain  type  heels  of  inferior  compounds  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  buyers  of  the  commonest  types  of  leather  footwear,  the  public 
is  steadily  showing  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  rubber  heel  that 
is  "tailored  to  the  shoe,"  that  has  a  real  non-slip  feature — a  safety 
cushion  or  suction  grip,  or  a  heel  that  imparts  a  marked  springi- 
ness to  the  step.  Particularly  have  buyers  learned  that  dura- 
bility and  resilience  can  be  obtained  only  with  high-grade  com- 
pounds and  manufacturers  have  found  that  the  public  is  willing 
to  pay  for  an  article  of  real  merit. 

.^s  indicating  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rubber  heel  industry,  it 
is  stated  that  some  manufacfiirt-rs  are  turning  out  nearly  100.000 
pairs  a  day,  several  others  about  50,000  and  dozens  making  5,000 
to  10,000  a  day,  making  the  total  daily  production  about  500,000 
pairs.  The  daily  output  of  leather  shoes  is  given  at  2,059,000 
pairs.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  practically  25  per  cent  of  the 
leather  shoes  made  now  either  have  rubber  heels  as  original 
equipment  or  will  be  fitted  with  them  directly  after  purchase  or 
when  the  leather  heels  are  worn  down. 

DETAILS   OF  THE   MILLER   VULCANIZER 

In  our  last  issue  was  shown  the  original  Miller  machine  as  a 
whole.  Here  is  given  the  latest  model  and  the  two  important 
elements,  the  sole  and  heel  repair  table,  and  the  part  for  ac- 
complishing other  repairs.  For  sole  repairs  a  type  of  hot  plate 
or  hollow,  steam-heated  tabic  is  employed.  Sole  plates  with  extra 
high   sidewalls,   or   upcurled   edges,   and   with   the   inner   surfaces 


clamp  with  set  screw  and  with  it  a  powerful  pressure  is  obtained. 
The  clamp  frame  is  arranged  to  be  bolted  to  the  hot-plate  of  the 
vulcanizcr. 
The  essential  features  of  the  Miller  inside  boot  vulcanizer  unit 


The  New  Miller  Footwear  Vulcanizer 
* 
deeply  indented  to  give  a  serrated  or  rough  configuration  in  mold- 
ing arc  provided.     These  are  placed  upon  the  hot-plate  and  upon 
them  are  set  the  boots  or  shoes  to  be  repaired.     Into  the  foot  or 
shoe  is  thrust  an  inside  sole  last  upon  which  is  fitted  a  C-shaped 


-Miller  Sole  Rep.mr  Unit 


Miller  Patching  Unit 


are  the  hollow  boot  form  and  the  device  for  applying  tension.  In 
making  a  repair  to  any  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  other  than  the  sole, 
the  article  is  placed  over  the  foot-like  form,  and  the  revolvable, 
adjustable  outside  arm  is  brought  to  a  point  opposite  the  part  of 
the  boot  or  shoe  to  be  repaired.  A  cloth  or  other  band  is  then 
stretched  over  the  repair  spot  on  the  footwear  and  the  desired 
pull,  or  pressure,  is  given  by  tightening  either  the  side  or  the 
underneath  tension  screws  on  the  swinging  arm. 

DILKS    RUBBER     BOOT     REPAIRER 

A  self-contained,  steam-heated  repair  vulcanizer  for  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  invented  by  Charles  F.  Dilks,  provides  a  very 
good  means  for  economically  and  efficient- 
ly mending  rubber  footwear.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  metal  mold  concaved  on  top. 
supported  on  a  metal  stand,  and  heated 
by  steam  from  a  boiler  underneath,  a 
liquid  fuel  being  supplied  by  gravity  from 
a  tank  attached  to  the  apparatus.  In  sole 
repair  vulcanizing  a  two-section,  wedge- 
shaped  pressure  last  is  inserted  in  the  toe 
of  the  shoe  or  boot  and  spread  by  means 
of  a  screw  having  a  knob  at  one  end ;  this 
last  fits  in  the  shoe  tightly  above  the 
heel.  The  outer  side  of  the  forward 
part  of  the  shoe  is  gripped  with  a  two- 
section  clamp,  adjustably  joined  with 
screws  or  bolts ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  held  in  place  by  a  cross- 
bar, supported  by  two  upright  bolts,  the  The  Dilks  Boot  and 
clamped   shoe   is   forced   against   the   hot-  Shoe  Repairer 

plate  beneath. 

When  the  heel  of  a  shoe  is  to  be  repaired,  the  sections  of  the 
pressure  last  may  be  e.xtcnded  so  that  they  will  fill  the  heel  part 
of  the  shoe.  As  the  mold  has  twin  concavities,  with  pressure 
screws,  etc.,  two  shoes  or  boots  may  be  vulcanized  at  the  same 
time. 

ARTHUR  SOLE   AND   HEEL  MOLD   FORMEJ? 

An  early  device  for  making  metal  former  blanks  for  soles  and 
heels  and  adaptable  to  various  sizes  and  styles  of  rubber  foot- 
wear is  the  Arthur.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  C-shaped  clamp 
fastened  to  a  work  bench,  upon  the  horizontal  anvil  plate  of 
which  clamp  is  placed,  with  upturned  sole,  the  article  of  footwear 
to  be  repaired.  A  piece  of  rubber  to  be  vulcanized  to  the  sole  or 
heel,  and  conforming  in  outline  to  the  sole  or  heel,  is  then 
placed  on  the  upturned  shoe.  Over  this  is  placed  a  piece  of 
sheet  lead  somewhat  larger  than  the  piece  of  repair  rubber,  which 
may  be  serrated  or  indented  tn  give  either  heel  or  sole  on  mold- 
ing a  roughened  surface. 

By  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top  of  the  clamp  the  set  screw 
compresses  the  three  articles  tightly  together,  and  the  edge  of  the 
lead  sheet  is  then  beaten  with  a  liammcr  iiiilil  it  ha-igs  or  over- 
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laps  about  evenly  over   the   repair  rubber  and  the  sole   beneath 
it.     The  articles  are  then  released  from  the  vise  and,  clamped  in 
4iny  suitable  device,   are   placed  in  a  vulcanizing  apparatus,   the 
eflfect   obtained   with   the 
lead-former  device  being 
a  repair  rubber  sole  with 
a    neatly    turned    and 
rolled    edge    much    like 
that  of  new  goods.     The 
method   for  making 
former   blanks    for   heels 
varies     but     little     from 
that  used  for  soles. 

This  to  a  degree  has 
been  superseded  by  pro- 
viding the  lead  molds 
complete  to  shoe  repair 
men.  To  this  end  a  full 
set  of  aluminum  molds 
in  which  the  lead  molds 
are  cast,  can  be  ob- 
tained. These,  of  course, 
have  a  better   finish  and  save  a  lot  of  bother   for  the   user. 


.Arthur  Mold-M.\kinc  Press 


ARTHUR   PLURAL-PART   MOLD    VULCANIZER 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  complete  rubber  boot  and  shoe 
repair  vulcanizers.  adapted  for  practically  all  classes  of  work 
and  which  can  withstand  hard  service,  is  the  Arthur  self-con- 
tained, steam-heated,  plural-part  mold  apparatus.  The  device 
consists  of  a  hollow,  heavy  standard  in  which  liquid  fuel  may  be 

stored  to  be 
supplied  by 
compressed 
air  to  the 
burner  be- 
ne a  th  the 
boiler  fur- 
nishing the 
steam  to  heat 
the  hollow 
vulcanizing 
members.  A 
large  funnel 
over  the 
boiler  is  used 
for  replen- 
ishing it  with 
water,  and  a 
small  funnel 
over  the 
standard  is 
used  for  con- 
veying liquid 
fuel  to  its 
reservoir. 

A  dome, 
or  bo.\-like 
compart- 
tnent,  at  the  top  of  the  standard  and  piped  to  the  steam  boiler, 
carries  one  or  inore  hollow,  revolvable,  and  adjustable  boot  forms 
or  horns  on  one  side  and  a  soling  plate  or  table  on  the  other  side. 
Other  openings  can  be  provided  on  the  dome  for  other  repair 
work.  A  unique  mode  of  applying  pressure  while  vulcanizing, 
is  provided  by  a  pair  of  parallel,  transversely-joined  arms  project- 
ing from  the  standard,  and  which  in  turn  carry  "goose-necked" 
■curved,  revolvable,  adjustable  devices  which  fit  over  the  shoe 
forms  and  against  which  suitable  pressure  can  he  applied  by 
tightening,  with  a  pawl  and  ratchet,  tension  hands  fastened  on  the 
itiner  side  of  the  hook-shaped  holders. 


Arthur  Plural  P.art  Mold  Vulcanizer 


Sole  repair  is  effected  on  a  hollow  curing  table  with  a  concave 
surface  fastened  to  the  dome  above  the  standard  but  having  its 
steam  supplied  directly  from  the  boiler.  A  metal  leg,  last- 
shaped  to  project  into  the  toe  of  a  boot,  is  placed  in  the  latter, 
the  upper  end  of  last  passing  through  a  member  which  contains  a 
set-screw  acting  on  tension  bands  fastened  at  their  lower  ends 
in  the  molded  foot-plate  on  which  the  boot  rests  during  a  sole 
cure,  and  with  which  ample  pressure  is  obtained. 

A  novelty,  too,  is  a  set  of  superimposed,  sprinj^y  plates  of  grad- 
uated size  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  base  of  the  last  and  which 
plates  under  tension  give  greater  and  more  uniform  internal 
pressure  resistance  on  the  sole  of  the  boot.  For  smaller  foot- 
wear, fewer  plates  are  used.  The  apparatus  can  also  be  braced 
against  a  wall  with  a  lateral  arm  extending  from  the  dome. 
THE  FERGUSON 
VULCANIZER 

One  of  the  sim- 
plest of  shoe  repair 
vulcanizers  is  the 
Ferguson.  It  is 
simply  a  vulcaniz- 
ing   mold    and     is 

adapted  particular-  ^        ^^ 

,        ,  ,.  The  Ferguson   Vulcanizer 

ly      for      rcsohng, 

as  the  steam  chamber  runs  under  the  sole  portion.  The  foot 
of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  filled  by  a  sack  holding  sand  while 
a  top  plate,  cold,  acts  as  a  clamp  and  by  means  of  a  screw  e.xerts 
sufficient  pressure  to  secure  proper  molding  and  adherence.  Not 
to  criticise  the  appliance  nor  to  prove  the  writer's  inventive 
ability,  but  for  the  sake  of  light,  we  ask,  Why  not  an  air  bag  for 
the  inside  instead  of  a  sand  bag? 

BAST   SHOE   VULCANIZING   DEVICE 
A  simple  and  low-cost  rubber  boot  and  shoe  vulcanizing  device 
which  dispenses  with  steam  is  the  Bast  vulcanizer.    It  has  some 
ingenious  features  that  will  be  appreciated  by  repair  men  with 
small  shops.     With  it  any  part  of  a  sole,  heel,  or  upper  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  given  a  repair  cure  without  other  heat  than  is 
afforded  by  gasoline.     The  apparatus   is  readily  adjusted  at  any 
angle  so  that  pressure  can  be  applied  at  and  where  needed  on  the 
footwear  to  be  mended.     The  device  consists  essentially  of  a  jack 
or  standard  carrying  a   boot  or  shoe   last,  the  lower  end  of  the 
standard  being  pivotally  adjustable  to  an  arm  which,  in  turn,  is 
pivotally  adjustable  to  a  clamp   fast- 
ened to  a  work  bench.     The  last  at 
the   top   of   the    standard   can   be   re- 
volved and,   by   moans   of  a  counter- 
sunk screw  in  the  heel,  can  be  set  at 
any   point. 

.\nothcr  feature  is  a  flat  arm  pivot- 


VuLCANiziNG    Boot 
Sole  Repair 


Vulcanizing  Kef'air  on  Upper  Part 
OF  Boot 


ally  adjustable  to  the  lower  end  of  the  standard  and  carrying  in 
a  slot  at  the  farther  end  a  revolvable,  slidable,  adjustable  metal 
former-block  which,  with  a  thumb-screw,  can  be  forced  against 
footwear  in  vulcanizing.  The  heat  needed  for  curing  is  obtained 
by  burning  gasoline  in  a  recess  in  the  top  of  the  former  block, 
which  in  operation  must  be  kept  right  side  up.  Teeth  in  various 
bearings   insure  positive  clamping  with   the  adjusting  bolts. 
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A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry — IV' 


By  Henry  C.  Pearson 


EAST    INDIAN    RUBBER— WILD 

OLD  TIME  staiularj  giades  and  also  new,  as  they  relate  to 
wild  ruhber  tiom  the  Far  East,  are  fast  disappearing. 
This  is  in  i;art  due  to  tlie  plentiful  supply  of  low  cost  plan- 
tation rubber  a..d  partly  because  jungle  produced  rubber  is  washed 
and  sheeted  at  plantation  factories,  thus  taking  on  the  form 
of  plantation  products.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  record,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  following  are  listed. 

.\si.\Tic.  Crude  wild  and  iilantation  rubber  from  Malaya,  India, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  IJornco  and  the  Philippines, 

Assam.  The  best  known  -Asiatic  wild  rubber,  the  product  of 
the  ricus  clastica.  The  term  applies  generally  to  all  Indian  Ficus 
rubbers  but  specifically  to  the  product  of  that  tree  from  Burma, 
Annatn,  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States  and  Sumatra. 
It  is  known  also  as  Rangoon,  Penang,  Rambong,  Sumatra  and 
Java  rubber.  The  latex  is  coagulated  either  by  boiling,  forming 
slab,  or  by  air  drying  from  wliich  mat  rubber  and  balls  are  made 
It  is  marketed  in  oblong  slabs  qr  balls  (onions).  The  rubber 
■comes  in  four  grades.  No.  1  to  No.  4,  the  best  grade  showing  a 
glossy  pinkish  surface  in  cross  sections.  Lower  grades  are 
soft  and  dirty.     Shrinkage  IS  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

Borneo.  Rubber  produced  in  Borneo,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
the  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Moluccas  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  principal  ports  of  shipment  are  Macassar  and  Singapore. 
It  ranks  below  other  Asiatic  sorts,  is  much  lower  in  price  and 
with  a  high  rate  of  shrinkage.  It  comes  in  sheets  and  balls, 
more  or  less  l)ulky,  like  pieces  of  liver  and  is  soft  and  porous. 
The  pores  are  tilled  with  salt  water  or  whey  for  the  reason  that 
salt  is  used  to  coagulate  the  rubber,  and  a  saline  incrustation  is 
left  in  the  cells  when  the  water  evaporates.  Borneo  rubber 
comes  in  three  grades,  the  first  of  wdiich  is  good  while  the  lowest 
grade  when  cut  is  almost  as  soft  as  putty  and  is  worth  but 
little. 

Bre.sk.     See  Pontianak. 

Bandjermassin.     See  Pontianak. 

Beni   Kalen.    A  grade  of  Java.     See  Assam. 

Cochin-China.  Rubber  from  the  native  vines  and  trees  as 
the  Parameira.     Come  in  lumps,  dark  brown  in' color. 

DvERA.     See  Pontianak. 

Dead  Borneo.     See  Borneo. 

East   Indian.     See  Assam   and   Plantation   Rubber 

French  Indo-China.  Rubber  from  the  Paraineira,  Blcecrodia 
and  other  sources. 

Fluvia.     See  Pontianak. 

Gamhia.     See  Pontianak. 

GuTTA  Jelutong.     See  Pontianak. 

India  Gum  Resin.  A  resin  extracted  from  jelutong  or  Ponti- 
anak. 

Indraciri.  a  native  rubber  machined  in  Singapore.  The  pro- 
•duct  appears  on  the  market  as  dry  and  wet  sheet.  On  creping  a 
fairly  strong  blanket  crepe  is  jirodnced. 

Java.     See  Assam. 

Jelutong.     See  Pontianak. 

Lampong.     a  grade  of  Java.     See  Assam. 

Machined  Rubber.  Wild  rubber  of  native  gathering,  that 
is  put  through  the  process  of  washing,  sheeting  or  creping. 

M.\t  Rubber.  Ficus  rubber,  air  coagulated  on  bamboo  mats. 
See  Assam. 

Manungan  Pulan.  Singapore  native  name  for  Borneo  rub- 
ber.    See  Borneo. 
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Malaysian  Rl'hher.  Deresinatcd  jelutong  from  Goebilt,  Sa- 
rawak, Borneo.  Graded  as  light  brown  crepe,  dark  brown  crepe 
and  block. 

New  Caledonia.  A  product  of  a  variety  of  trees  and  vines 
shipped  from  Port  Villa  in  cakes  weighing  from  13  to  23  pounds. 
It  is  brown  inclining  to  black  in  appearance  and  of  a  fair  quality. 
Shrinkage  18  to  20  per  cent. 

Pontianak,  A  low  grade  rubber  also  known  as  jelutong,  gutta 
jelutong,  gambria,  bresk  and  fluvia  produced  chiefly  in  Borneo 
frt)ni  the  late.x  of  the  Dycra  coslulata.  Contains  kerosene  as  a 
preservative  and  earthy  matter  as  an  adulterant.  Yellowish 
brown  surface,  cuts  white  with  a  moist  sour  smell.  Hard  on  the 
outside  but  softens  like  putty  with  slight  warmth.  Shrinkage 
60  to  80  per  cent.  Although  often  classed  with  low  grade 
guttas  it  is  not  a  gutta  but  a  very  resinous  rubber,  the  rubber 
content  being  about  10  per  cent.  The  several  grades  are 
named  from  the  districts  in  which  the  gum  is  produced  as 
Palembang,  Pontianak,  Sarawak,  Bandjermassin. 

Pontianak  Re.sin.     See  India  Gum  Resin. 

Pressed  Pontianak.  Jelutong  rublier  containing  no  kerosene 
or  earthy   matter.     See   Pontianak. 

Palembang.     See  Pontianak. 

Pamanoekan   Balls.    A  name  for  Java  rubber.     See  Assam. 

Philippine.  Rubber  which  is  the  product  of  a  vine,  the 
Choncmorpha  clastica  found  in  Tawi-Tawi,  Basilan  and  Min- 
danao. The  latex  is  coagulated  by  adding  sea  water.  The  rubber 
is  tacky  and  grades  the  satne  as  No.  1.  Borneo. 

Rangoon.     Ficus  rubber  shipped   from  Rangoon.     See  Assam. 

Rambong.  The  native  name  for  Ficus  rubber  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States.     See  Assam. 

Sumatra.     See    Assam, 

Sarawak.     See  Pontianak, 

Tawi-Tawi,     See  Philippine  Rubber. 

White  Assam.     See  Borneo. 

PLANTATION  RUBBER 

Grades  of  plantation  rubber  which  could  be  cotuitcd  on  the 
lingers  of  one  hand  a  few  years  ago  are  now  numbered  by  the 
score.  Theoretically  there  should  be  but  a  half  dozen  from 
planted  Hevea  and  about  three  each  from  cultivated  Manihot, 
Castilloa  and  Ficus.  Differences  in  gathering  and  in  coagulation, 
the  careless  work  of  small  native  planters,  the  mixing  of  wild 
rubbers  with  cultivated,  and  the  arbitrary  creation  of  new  grades 
all  add  to  the  confusion. 

The  segregation  of  plantation  rubber  into  grades  is  done  in  part 
at  the  plantation  and  finished  by  the  exporters  and  importers  at 
ruiblx-r  centers  such  as  Singapore,  Batavia,  London  and  New  ^'ork. 
The  basis  of  grading  is  color,  dryness,  cleanness,  hardness  and 
freedom  from  blemishes  of  any  sort. 

The  general  sorts  are  crepe  and  sheet.  Crepe  comes  in  eleven 
grades  with  names  that  very  nearly  coincide  in  the  jirincipal 
markets.  Sheet,  smoked  and  unsmoked,  comes  in  three  principal 
grades  from  the  big  plantations,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  grades 
from  the  small  native  plantations. 

The  following  arrangement  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  most  of 
the  existing  grades  some  sort  of  coherence.  The  sources  of 
information  are  various  growers  and  importers  of  rubber.  United 
States  commerce  reports,  British  and  Dutch  government  reports, 
together  with  the  work  of  John  A.  Fowler  and  Dr.  P.  Arens. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  all  of  the  grades  mentioned  below 
consist  of  Hevea  plantation  rubbers. 

.Anti-Coagulants.  Chemicals  employed  to  prevent  coagulation 
in  the  field  or  before  the  addition  of  the  proper  coagulant.  As 
formaline,  sodium  sulphite,  etc. 
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Acid-Cured  Rubber.  Latex  which  has  been  coagulated  by  means 
of  acetic  or  other  acid.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  acid-cure  of 
vulcanizing. 

.■\mber  Crepe.  New  York  rubber  market  term  for  rough,  thick, 
light-colored  crepe  graded  as  No.  1  amber ;  No.  2  amber ;  No.  3 
amber  (medium  color)  and  No.  4  amber  (dark  and  often  mot- 
tled).   See  Crepe. 

B.\RKV  OR  Bark.  Singapore  term  for  low  grade  crepe.  See 
Crepe. 

Bark  Crepe.  Batavia  rubber  market  grade  of  crepe.  See 
Crepe. 

Batavia  Clean  Scrap.  Lower  grade  than  amber  crepe  contain- 
ing woody  particles,  etc.    See  Crepe. 

Blanket  Crepe.  A  thick  crepe  made  by  rolling  together  sev- 
eral layers  of  thin  crepe  while  warm  from  smoke-house  or  vacuum 
dryer.     See  Crepe. 

Batu  Pahat  Sheet.  Singapore  term  for  rubber  from  the  dis- 
trict of  that  name.  Color  varies  from  light  to  dark,  usually  soft- 
ening, weakening  and  darkening  after  creping.  It  makes  up  into 
type  C  of  Singapore  standard  blanket  crepe. 

Biscuits.  Flat  pancakes  of  rubber  built  up  in  thin  sheets  in 
concentric  layers  of  nearly  circular  form  and  from  1/16  to  1/8- 
inch  thick,  10  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  Made  from  latex  coagu- 
lated in  shallow  pans,  rolled,  dried  and  smoked. 

Block.  Sheets,  biscuits  and  other  forms  of  rubber  made  from 
latex  coagulated  in  mass  and  pressed  into  slabs  by  screw  or 
hydraulic  force  and  averaging  10  by  10  by  6  inches. 

Brown  Crepe,  h  Singapore  low-grade  crepe,  having  barky 
particles  and  often  tearing  easily.     See  Crepe. 

Basilan.  Plantation  Hevea  rubber  from  the  island  of  that 
name  in  the  Philippines. 

Br.ands.  As  a  guide  to  quality,  producers'  brands  are  much 
used.  Names  of  the  companies  as  a  rule  form  the  brands,  and 
may  have  an  English  origin,  as  Dalkeith  or  Vallambrosa ;  a  native 
local  name,  as  Lumut  or  Siak;  or  in  the  Dutch  possessions  a 
Dutch  name  as  Daejan.  The  entire  output  of  many  estates  is 
purchased  under  estate  brands  by  individual  manufacturers  and 
thus  never  appear  in  the  open  market. 

Clean  Scraps.     Batavia  grade.     See  Crepe. 

Ceara  Plantation.  Rubber  derived  from  the  Manihots,  pro- 
duced in  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  in  some  of  the  former  German  Colonies 
in  Africa.  Prepared  in  crepe,  sheet,  and  scrap,  similar  to  Hevea 
plantation  rubber. 

Coagulation.  The  process  of  separating  and  agglutinating  the 
caoutchouc  globules  in  the  tree  milk  usually  effected  by  acetic 
acid  treatment. 

Coagulant.   An  agent  or  substance  used  in  coagulating  latex. 
Colombo  Scrap. — Plantation  scraps  massed,  consisting  of  clear 
light-brown  strings  and  bits,  usually  bark-speckled,  in  No.  1  and 
No.  2  qualities. 

Crepe.  Sheets  of  rubber  with  irregularly  crimpled  or  crinkled 
surfaces,  3  to  6  feet  long  and  5  to  12  inches  wide.  It  is  made 
from  latex  coagulated  in  bulk,  passed  through  washer  rolls  and 
while  being  thus  wrung  is  crimpled  by  the  grooved  rolls.  It  is 
then  thoroughly  dried  and  sometimes  smoked. 

Crepe  is  graded  chiefly  in  New  York,  Singapore  and  Batavia. 
A  clear  pale  color  characterizes  the  highest  grade  which  is  called 
in  New  York  standard  quality  first  latex,  or  first  latex ;  in 
Singapore,  standard  quality  pale ;  in  Batavia,  standard  first  latex : 
and  in  Java,  fine  pale  and  prime  pale.  The  next  grade,  due  to  a 
difference  in  color,  is  known  in  New  York  as  oflF  standard  or  off 
color  latex ;  in  Singapore,  oflF-color  latex  and  palish  crepe ;  in 
Batavia,  off-color  crepe,  and  in  East  Java,  "P"  red  prime  crepe 
and  "L.  B."  crepe.  A  third  grade  is  known  in  New  York  as 
prime  clean  light  brown ;  in  Singapore,  fine  brown ;  in  Batavia, 
lump ;  and  East  Java  "L.  B,"  red.  The  next  grade  in  New  York 
is  medium-color  brown  and' good  dark  brown  ;  in  Singapore,  brown 
and  dark;  in  Batavia,  clean  lumps;  and  East  Java,  "D''  dark, 
"D.  G."  dark  gray,  "D.  D.  G."  red. 


These  are  followed  by  the  blanket  crepes  known  in  the  New 
York  market  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  amber;  in  Singapore  as  types 
A,  B,  C,  D,  blanket.    This  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  New  York 
term,  specky    brown    crepe;   Singapore,  bark  or  barky;   Batavia, 
barky  specky  scrap  or  bark  crepe,  and  East  Java,  scrap.     Then 
comes  the  grade  known  in  New  York  as  massed  or  rolled  crepe; 
.'Singapore,  earth  or  rolled  bark  crepe;  East  Java,  scrap. 
CoAGULUM.    Freshly  coagulated  latex  in  mass. 
Compound  Rubber.    Rubber  made  up  of  lump,   scraps,  bark 
rubber  and  wash-water  scrap,  etc. 
Cup  Scrap.   See  Dry  Tapping. 

Curing.  A  common  term  for  coagulating  rubber.  See 
Coagulating. 

Castilloa.  Product  of  cultivated  Castilloa.  When  washed  on 
rolls  after  coagulation  it  comes  as  sheets  and  scrap.  When 
coagulated  by  centrifugal  force  it  comes  in  the  form  of  truncated 
cones  weighing  from  10  to  25  pounds.  Comes  chiefly  from 
Trinidad  and  Mexico. 

Congo.  Product  of  cultivated  Hevea  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 
BjAMBi.  Sheet  rubber  from  Bjambi,  Malaya,  from  native  plan- 
tations. L^sually  soft  and  dark  and  with  much  moisture,  showing 
a  shrinkage  of  8  to  11  per  cent  on  creping.  It  makes  up  into 
average  soft,  dark  blanket  crepe  of  the  Singapore  t\'pes  C  and  D, 
mostly  the  latter.     See  Sheet. 

Diamond  Smoked  Sheets.  Singapore  and  Batavia  grade  of 
best  sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Dry-Tapping.  Refers  to  the  practice  of  allowing  the  latex  that 
adheres  to  the  latex  cups  to  remain  and  air-coagulate,  instead  of 
rinsing  the  cups  with  water.  The  thin  films  are  collected  sepa- 
rately and  form  cup  scrap. 

Dry  Rubber.  A  somewhat  elastic  term  meaning  generally  the 
presence  of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Drying.  Removing  moisture  from  rubber  by  exposure  to  air  at 
normal  temperature,  or  by  heated  air,  or  by  mechanical  dryers,  as 
vacuum  dryers. 

Diluted  Latex.  Latex  to  which  pure  water  is  added  bringing 
the  dry  rubber  content  to  15  per  cent,  as  is  practiced  in  making 
sheet. 

Earth  Crepe.  A  Singapore  low  grade  rubber  made  from  latex 
that  has  dripped  upon  the  ground.  Also  rolled  bark  crepe.  See 
Crepe. 

East  Java  Prime  Pale  Criipe.     See  Crepe. 

Earth  Rubber.    See  Crepe. 

Estate  Output.  A  Batavia  grade  which  consists  of  about  75 
per  cent  of  fine  pale  crepe  or  prime  smoked  sheet  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  lower  grades  from  off-color  crepe  and  off-quality 
ribbed    smoked    sheet    to    earth. 

East  African.    See  Uganda. 

F.  A.  Q.  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet.  \  Singapore  term  for  a  clean, 
tough  rubber  free  from  mould,  dampness  or  under  or  oversmoked 
sheets.     See   Sheet. 

First  Latex.  A  term  referring  to  latex  free  from  debris,  clots 
or  rain  water. 

Fine  Pale  Crepe.    A  Batavia  supergrade  crepe.     See  Crepe. 

Fine  Brown  CRitPE.  A  Singapore  term  for  crepe  made  from 
latex  coagulated  in  the  cups.     See  Crepe. 

Fine  Medium  Smoked  Crepe.    See  Crepe. 

Fine  Smoked  Rubber.  A  general  term  for  high  quality  smoked- 
cured  sheet.    See  Sheet. 

First  Latex  Crepe.  The  finest  grade  of  plantation  Para;  a 
thin  or  thick  pale,  clc.in  slicct  of  even  color,  free  from  all  traces 
of  oxidation  and  well  prepared  by  acid  coagulation.     See  Crepe. 

Fiji.    Plantation  Para  from  the  islands  of  that  name. 

Flake.     Rubber  in  thin,  flattened  irregularly  shaped  scales. 

Formal  Rubber.   Funtumia  rubber  coagulated  by  formaldehyde. 

Funtumia  Rubber.  Funtumia  rubber  coagulated  by  boiling 
with  an  infusion  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  native  vines. 

{To  he  contmucd) 
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Artificial  Lighting  in  the  Rubber  Industry — IV' 


By   E.  Leavenworth  Elliott 


General  Conditions  to  Be  Considered  in  the  Lay-out 


IN  LAYING  OUT  a  licatiiig  system  the  first  question  is :  What 
temperature  must  be  maintained?  Having  decided  this,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  is  found  l)y  considering  the  volume 
of  space  to  be  heated ;  then,  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a 
given  radiating  surface,  such  as  a  steam  coil,  being  known,  the 
total  area  of  radiating  surface  is  easily  determined.  In  figuring 
out  the  quantity  of  heat  required  certain  general  conditions  other 
than  the  cubic  contents  of  the  room  must  be  considered,  such  as 
the  rate  of  change  of  air  for  ventilation,  the  miniinum  outside 
temperature,  the  conductivity  of  the  walls,  etc.  The  influence 
of  these  factors  is  more  a  question  of  judgment  based  on  ex- 
perience than  of 
mathematical  calcula- 
tion. Lastly,  having 
determined  the  total 
amount  of  radiating 
surface,  the  method 
of  locating  it  so  as 
to  secure  the  most 
uniform  temperature 
through  the  space 
must  be  worked  out. 
The  lay-out  o  f 
lighting  installation  is 
a  somewhat  similar 
problem.  The  first 
question  is :  What 
degree,  or  intensity, 
of  illumination  is  re- 
quired? This  will 
naturally  depend  upon 
a  number  of  condi- 
tions, such  as  the 
character  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  accuracy 
of  the  work,  the  color 
of  surrounding  walls, 
etc.  It  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known  that  the 


A  Good  Example  of  Mill  LkjHiing  bv   Looper-Hevmit  L.\mi'S.  Tut  LA.\n'>  Ceinc 
Located  to  Give  the  Best  Illumination  on  the  Machines 


quality  of  the  light  is  also  a  large  factor 
in  this  determination;  but  before  we  discuss  this  in  detail  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  the  general  problem. 

Having  decided  upon  the  intensity  of  illumination  needed,  the 
size  and  location  of  the  light-units  may  be  determined ;  and  from 
this  data  the  total  quantity  of  light,  and  the  corresponding  amount 
of  electric  current  required,  can  be  reckoned. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  all  the  scientific  investigations  that 
have  been  carried  out,  and  all  the  theoretical  work  that  has  been 
done  to  put  the  use  of  light  on  an  engineering  basis,  all  answers 
to  the   first,  and   most   important   question,   have  been  merely   so 


Illumin.^tion  Required  for  Textile  Processes 

Foot-candles 

Light  Dark 

Cotton                                                                    goods  goods 

Opening  and  lapping 2-6  2-6 

Carding    2-6  2-6 

Drawing  frame    2-6  2-6 

Roving,    spooling,   spinning,    etc 3-9  3-9 

Warping    2-6  2  6 

Slashing    2-6  2-6 

Drawing-in    3-9  3-9 

Weaving    3-9  3-9 

Dyeing 3-9  3-9 

'Continued  from  The  Ikdia  Ribber  World,  March  1,  1921,  pages  412-416. 


many  broad  guesses.  Extended  lists  of  operations  with  the  in- 
tensity of  illumination  required  for  each  have  been  published; 
but  the  wide  dilTerences  in  the  figures  are  in  themselves  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  authority.  As  to  what 
precise  methods  were  used  to  determine  them  the  authors  are 
discreetly  silent.  The  preceding  tabulation  of  operations  pertain- 
ing to  another  industry  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  eye  can  function  through  an 
enormous  range  of  light  intensities.  From  dim  starlight  to  full 
sunlight  represents  a  difference  of  more  than  a  million  to  one 
in    hrichtness.      The    question    is    not    whether   an    operative    can 

see  to  work,  but  can 
he  see  to  work  with 
his  greatest  efficiency? 
Reduced  to  a  scientific 
basis,  which  is  also 
the  common-sense  ba- 
sis, the  rule  is  this: 
Such  a  degree  of 
illutnivation  must  be 
provided,  the  quality 
of  tlie  light  and  all 
other  conditions  af- 
fecting vision  being 
considered,  that  the 
muscular  motions 
zvhich  depend  upon 
sight  for  their  guid- 
ance can  be  made 
zvith  the  greatest 
speed  and  accuracy  of 
■which  the  individual 
is  capable  under  the 
circumstances  in  each 
case. 

Or  to  put  it  the 
other  way  around : 
the  workman  must 
not  be  hindered  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  illumination.  The 
problem  is  to  find  the  minimum  intensity  required :  this  can  be 
exceeded  by  several  hundred  per  cent  without  interfering  with 
the  desired  result;  but  to  use  an  excess  of  material  or  power  is 
not  good  engineering — in  fact,  it  is  not  engineering  at  all,  but 
only  guesswork  The  extent  to  which  excess  is  avoided  meas- 
ures the  value  of  the  engineering  skill  applied. 

Seeing  involves  the  recognition  and  discrimination  of  the  various 
parts  and  features  of  the  objects  seen.  In  a  general  way  the 
effectiveness  of  sight  depends  upon  the  amotmt  of  light  reflected 
froin  the  object;  in  other  words,  its  average  surface  brightness. 
It  is  like  timing  a  photographic  exposure,  which  is  based  upon 
the  general  brightness  of  the  field.  It  needs  no  elaborate  sci- 
entific formula  to  tell  you  that  more  light  is  necessary  to  see 
dark-colored  objects  plainly  than  to  see  light-colored  ob- 
jects; also,  that  more  illumination  is  needed  to  discriminate 
objects   between   which   there  is   little  contrast   in  brightness. 

Recent  experiments  show  that  the  intensities  formerly  given 
for  different  classes  of  work  are  much  too  low,  at  least  in  the 
cases  where  sharp  vision  is  required.  The  most  accurate  and 
reliable  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  results  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  published,  show  that,  in  the  case  of  average  sharpness 
of  vision,  such  as  that  required  to  read  printing  the  size  of  this 
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line.  «ight  point,  ami  witli  the  maximum  contrast — black  on 
white — and  with  no  disturbance  from  glare  or  scattered  light  in 
the  eye,  a  minimum  illumination  of  10  foot-candles  is  required ; 
20  foot-candles  giving  even  a  slightly  higher  visual  efficiency. 
This  is  more  than  rive  times  the  minimum  intensity  given  in 
the  list  of  operations  in  cotton  goods  manufacture,  in  which  the 
conditions  for  discrimination  are  very  similar  to  those  in  reading 
print. 

An  equally  interesting  and  important  fact  is  the  difference  in 
visual  efficiency  due  to  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  light,  evi- 
dently due  to  the  difference  in  the  sharpness  of  the  retinal  image 
by  light  of  different  color  composition,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  According  to  the  experiments  just  referred  to, 
the  relative  values  of  the  three  available  sources  of  light,  viz., 
daylight,  incandescent  electric  light,  and  mercury-vapor  light,  at 
5,  10.  and  20  foot-candles  intensity,  reduced  to  a  scale  in  which 
10  foot-candle  daylight  is  taken  as  the  standard,  or  100  per  cent, 
is  as  follows ; 

Daylight  Incandescent  Electric  Mercury  \'apor 

5  ft. -can 95.3  91.5  101. 0 

10  ft.-can 100  97.1  106.2 

20£t.-can 101.4  98.9  107.3 

The  experiments  by  which  these  values  were  obtained  included 
not  only  the  discrimination  of  objects  in  seeing,  but  the  time 
required  to  make  a  muscular  action  in  response  to  the  visual 
impression,  which  is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  all  manual  labor 
that  it  directed  by  sight.  The  figures  thus  represent  the  actual 
labor-output  values   of  the  different  lights  and  intensities. 

These  figures  show  that  for  all  work  requiring  close  vision 
and  sharp  focussing,  at  least  10  foot-candles  illumination  should 
be  provided,  and  that  at  this  intensity  mercury-vapor  light  is 
9  per  cent  better  than  incandescent  electric,  and  6  per  cent  better 
than  daylight,  measured  in  labor  efficiency. 

In  the  case  of  the  coarser  grades  of  work,  where  close  vision 
is  not  required,  no  equally  reliable  data  are  at  hand.  Two  gen- 
eral facts,  however,  will  afford  some  help  in  forming  a  judgment 
in  such  cases :  first,  the  difference  in  cost  due  to  a  difference  of 
5  foot-candles  in  illumination  is  insignificant  in  itself,  and  still 
more  so  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  labor ;  and  second,  there 
is  no  danger  of  loss  in  efficiency  from  too  much  light,  if  it  is 
of  the  right  kind.  A  minimum  of  5  foot-candles  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  safe  ligure  for  all  cases  of  rough  work,  i.e.,  where 
the  objects  seen  are  not  ordinarily  closer  to  the  eye  than  arm's 
length. 

There  is  but  one  other  general  case  to  be  considered ;  that  of 
spaces  in  which  no  work  is  regularly  done,  such  as  storage  rooms 
for  raw  and  finished  products,  or  the  intervening  spaces  between 
machines.  In  the  former,  continuous  lighting  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  only  a  working  intensity  required  locally  on  occasion. 
In  the  latter,  a  sufficient  intensity  to  avoid  any  possil.iility  of 
accidents  from  imperfect  vision  is  the  chief  requirement.  One 
foot-candle  may  suffice,  but  two  is  a  safer  amount. 

There  remain,  then,  only  the  special  cases  where  unusually 
exacting  work,  like  die  sinking,  is  done,  in  which  case  20  foot- 
candles   is  a   fair  minimum. 

Knowing  the  degree  of  illumination  required,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  secure  it.  This  problem  involves  two  factors : 
the  size  of  the  light-unit,  and  its  position  in  the  space  to  be 
lighted.  These  two  factors,  when  taken  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  conditions  which  effect  the  final  result,  afford  an 
opportunity  for  endless  mathematical  calculations;  and  the  vast 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  expended  in  this  way  is  chiefly 
impressive  for  the  inutility  of  the  results  obtained. 

When  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  of  practicality,  the  problem 
is  simple  enough.  To  begin  with,  we  have  a  light-unit,  i.e.,  a 
lamp  and  its  accessory  apparatus  for  diffusing  an<l  reflecting 
light,  which  distributes  its  light  in  a  certain  manner,  which  is 
usually  shown  by  a  curve  supplied  by  the  makers.  It  follows 
that  there  will  be  as  many  different  kinds  of  distribution  curves 
as    there   are   different   kinds   of   reflectors   and    globes ;    but   the 


])roblem  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  narrowing  down  of 
the  choice  of  light-units  to  two  types:  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp, 
and  the  gas-filled  tungsten  filament  lamp,  known  in  the  trade 
generally  as  the  "Mazda  C,"  equipped  with  a  white-enameled 
steel  reflector,  commercially  known  as  an  "R.  L.  M.  reflector." 
This  reduction  of  practical  industrial  lighting  units  to  two  type» 
is  the  combined  result  of  the  process  of  elimination  by  which 
the  fittest  survives,  and  the  .American  tendency  to  standardize. 
The  Cooper- Hewitt  lamp  is  regularly  produced  in  one  size, 
though  a  half-size  lamp  may  be  had  on  special  order ;  the  Mazda 
C  unit  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  The  distribution  curves 
of  these  two  are  so  near  alike  that  they  may  be  treated  as  iden- 
lical,_  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

"Curves"  are  now  so  frequently  u.sed  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween variable  quantities  that  a  very  brief  explanation  will  be 
sufficient.  In  these  curves  the  light-source  is  at  the  center,  or 
"origin,"  and  the  candle-power  intensities  at  different  angles  are 
measured  off  on  radii  from  this  point.  In  the  case  of  the  500- 
watt,  bowl  frosted  tungsten  lamp  shown,  the  intensity  directly 
underneath  is  1,.^00  candle-power;  at  45  degrees  it  is  1,300  candle- 
power,  and  is  cut  off  entirely  at  15  degrees  below  the  horizontal. 
The  curve  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  taking  430  watts  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  difference  being  too  slight  to  be  recognizable 
in   the   illumination   produced. 

These  curves  deal  with  intensities  of  /I's/i/;  the  problem  is  to- 
select  units  of  such  size,  and  to  place  them  in  such  positions 
that   the  desired   intensities  of  illumination   may  be  secured. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  produced  upon  a  given  surface 
by  a  given  light-unit  depends  upon  three  things:  (1)  the  candle- 
power  intensity  of  the  light-beam;  (2)  the  distance  of  the  sur- 
face from  the  source ;  and  (3)  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  strike 
the  surface.  The  first  and  second  of  these  laws  we  have  already 
discussed ;   let  us  now   examine   the   third, 

.■\  beam  of  light.  L-.\BCD,  from  a  source  at  L,  will  cover  the 
surfaces  S,   S'  and   S",   which  become  larger  as  their  inclination 


1-: 


1.     Diagram  Showing  Increase  of  Surface  Covered  by  Given    Beam 
OF    Light    at    Different    Angles    of    Incidence 


becomes  greater ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  distance,  or  inverse- 
square  law,  the  greater  the  surface  the  less  the  illumination.  Ex- 
pressed mathematically,  the  intensity  varies  as  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Jf  this  happens  to  be  beyond  your  familiarity 
with  mathematics,  don't  worry ;  the  figures  have  been  all  worked 
out  by  the  lamp  makers,  and  you  can  use  them  for  your  estimates^ 
just  as  the  banker  uses  his  interest  tables  instead  of  making 
laborious  calculations  of  his   own. 

In  figuring  illumination  the  question  naturally  arises:  what 
surface  is  to  be  taken,  the  horizontal,  the  vertical,  or  the  surface 
l)erpendicular  to  the  light-beam?  In  the  actual  use  of  light  for 
seeing  things,  all  three  of  them,  and  every  position  between, 
come  into  play;  but  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  size  and' 
position  of  light-units — and  any  calculations  of  Ibis  kind  are  only 
estimates,  or  indicators,  at  the  best — the  horizontal  surface  is 
usually  taken  as  the  standard,  and  is  assumed  to  be  30  inches- 
from  the  floor. 

Uniform  illumination  on  this  imaginary  plane  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  100  per  cent  perfect  result.  But  perfection  in  light 
distribution  is  as  difficult  of  realization  as  perfection  in  human 
nature,  and  far  less  to  \)C  desired.  The  practical  object,  and  one 
which  is  easily  within  reach,  is  to  have  not  less  than  the  minimum 
intensity  required,  at  every  place  in  the  room,  and  to  avoid  too 
L-iryiL-  an  excess  above  this  amount. 
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In  considering  the  distribution  of  light  over  a  horizontal  sur- 
face the  most  obvious  fact  is  the  way  in  which  all  conditiotis 
work  together  to  produce  the  greatest  intensity  directly  under 
the  unit :  thus  the  candle-power  intensity  is  greatest  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  distance  from  the  source  is  the  shortest,  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  surface  least,  in  fact,  zero.  As  we  move  out 
from    this    positiosi    the    intensity    falls    off    very    rapidly ;    at    a 
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Fig.  2.     rrB\'F?  Sttowing  D!stribution  of  I.h^ht  r\   the  Two  Units  Best 

Adapted  to  Factory  Lightinc.     The  "Mazda  C"  Lamp  With  "R.   L.  M." 

Reflector,  and  the  Cooper-Hewitt  1-amp 

distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  unit  it  falls  to  one-fourth, 
and  at  twice  this  distance  of  one-sixteenth,  and  at  an  equal  rate 
beyond  this.  The  foot-candle  intensity  directly  underneath  is 
found  by  squaring  the  height  of  the  unit,  measured  in  feet,  and 
dividing  the  candle-power  by  this  product.  Example:  If  the 
500-watt  Mazda  unit  is  placed  10  feet  above  the  floor,  the  foot- 
candle  intensity  directly  below  is  150O-r-10O=:  15  foot-candles.  At 
ten  feet  from  this  spot  it  is  J4  of  IS,  or  3^  foot-candles,  and  at 
20  feet,  \/\h  of  15,  or  15/16  foot-candle,  reckoned  by  the  math- 
ematical  laws  which   apply  in  the  case. 

These  figures  are  for  the  simplest  case;  that  is,  where  a 
single  unit  is  used.  When  more  units  are  used  to  light  the  same 
surface  the  resulting  illumination  is,  of  course,  the  sum  of  the 
intensities  produced  by  all  the  units  used.  Mathematically,  the 
problem  of  figuring  the  resulting  intensity  becomes  greatly  com- 
plicated in  the  case  of  a  number  of  units;  but  practically  it  is 
very  simple.  The  amount  of  light  received  by  units  beyond  those 
next  to  a  given  unit  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  the 
reckoning  entirely.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  following 
rules  arc  sufficient.  When  the  units  are  spaced  at  distances 
equal  to  their  mounting  heights  the  illumination  will  be  uniform. 
When  spaced  at  twice  the  mounting  height  the  minimum  illumi- 
nation, midway  between  two  adjacent  units,  will  be  one-half  the 
maximum,  or  underneath  intensity.  Spaced  at  three  times  the 
mounting  height   the   minimum   will   be   one-third   the  maximum. 

From  the  candle-power,  or  distribution  curves,  or  the  intensi- 
ties which  they  represent,  and  these  few  computations  by  simple 
arithmetic,  all  the  information  as  to  foot-candle  distribution  that 
is  worth  having  may  be  quickly  obtained.  \'ariations  due  to 
deterioration  in  use,  accumulations  of  dirt  on  lamps  and  re- 
flectors, reflection  from  walls  and  other  surfaces,  will  far  exceed 
any  discrepancies  arising  from  mathematical  inexactness  in  these 
calculations. 

Having  decided  upon  the  intensity  of  illumination  to  be  sup- 
plied, cither  on  the  basis  of  uniformity,  or  of  a  given  minimum, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  size  of  units,  and  the  spac- 
ing distance  required :  and  from  this  data  the  total  amount  of 
current,  and  the  ratio  of  current  to  floor  space,  is  quickly  reck- 


oned. Thus,  if  a  uniform  illumination  of  10  foot-candles  is- 
desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  using  either  the  SOO-watt  Mazda  C 
units,  or  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps,  hung  12  feet  high  and  spaced; 
12  feet  apart.  There  would  then  be  one  unit  or  lamp  to  each 
144  square  feet,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  3J/'  watts  per 
sfiuare  foot  for  the  Mazda  unit,  and  3  watts  per  square  foot 
for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp.  If  the  ceilings  are  too  low  to 
admit  of  the  12-foot  hanging,  or  if  conditions  are  such  that  a. 
lower  hanging  is  practicable,  they  may  be  hung  at  10  feet,  which 
will  give  IS  foot-candles  underneath,  and  with  20-foot  spacing, 
1]A  foot-candles  minimum,  with  a  rate  of  154  watts  per  square 
foot  for  the  Mazda,  and  1  watt  per  square  foot  for  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt.  If  a  10  foot-candle  minimum  is  desired,  the  spacing 
can  be  reduced  to  15  feet,  which  will  give  a  rate  of  2  watts  per 
square  foot  for  the  Mazda,  and  1.9  watts  for  the  Cooper-Hewitt. 
Smaller  units  may  be  used,  but  their  distribution  is  the  same, 
and  the  methods  of  figuring  will  be  the  same,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  smaller  candle-power  values,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  lamp  makers. 

The  method  may  seetn  very  haphazard  and  unscientific  to  the 
professional  engineer;  if  so,  then  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  manipulate  mathematical  formulas  for  those  who  are  so  dis- 
posed :  but  the  average  factory  manager  probably  would  sooner 
spend  his  time  playing  solitaire,  which  would  be  quite  as  valu- 
able an  occupation  so  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned.  There 
are  several  published  volumes  of  which  this  subject  occupies  the 
major  portion.  Never  was  so  much  perfectly  good  mathematics- 
squandered  to  so  little  purpose. 

There  are  two  ways  to  lay  out  a  lighting  installation :  to 
locate  the  units  with  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  building; 
or  to  locate  them  with  reference  to  the  machinery  or  the  posi- 
tions which  the  workmen  occupy.  There  would  seem  to  be 
little  doubt  as  to  which  method  would  produce  the  better  results, 
measured  in  labor  efficiency :  and  yet  most  new  installations  are 
planned  by  the  former  method.  Having  produced  uniform  il- 
lumination over  the  theoretical  "working  plane" — on  which  no 
work  may  ever  be  done — the  job  is  considered  a  fine  piece  of 
"engineering" — by  the  engineer.  Architects  have  a  cheerful  way 
of  lighting  two  kinds  of  the  rooms  in  whicli  the  manner  of  light- 
ing is  most  important,  kitchen  and  bedrooms,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  plainly  and  comfortably  what  you  most: 
need  to  see.  A  single  unit  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room; 
and  as  the  tables,  sink,  stove,  cupboards,  etc.,  are  around  the 
walls  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  bureaus  and  mirrors  similarly 
placed  in  bedrooms,  you  invariably  "stand  in  your  own  light," 
that  is,  your  own  shadow  is  upon  the  very  thing  that  you  most 
want  to  see.  And  yet  the  illumination  of  the  room  is  fairly 
uniform,  and  may  be  of  ample  intensity,  thus  fully  satisfying 
"engineering"  requirements.  The  best  laid  plans  of  blue- 
print installations  "gang  aft  a-gley"  for  similar  practical  reasons. 

We  discriminate  in  seeing  by  dilTcrences  in  brightness,  or  in 
more  familiar  terms,  by  dififerences  in  "light  and  shade."  A 
surface  of  uniform  brightness  appears  perfectly  fiat.  A  light 
that  was  perfectly  uniform  and  perfectly  dilTused  would  be  about 
the  worst  possible  light  to  work  by.  The  best  possible  illumina- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  shadows  are  sufficiently  light  to  reveal 
all  details,  and  yet  in  which  there  is  a  sufliciently  strong  light 
from  some  one  direction  to  bring  out  distinct  contrasts.  Noth- 
ing is  more  confusing  than  multiple  shadows, — the  result  of 
"cross  lights,"  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  serious  evils. 
The  ideal  method  of  illumination  is,  therefore,  to  light  each  piece 
of  work  in  the  manner  just  stated,  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the 
details  as  sharply  as  possible,  and  to  handle  the  light-units  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  glare  and  scattered  light  in  the  eye  of 
the  workman.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  careful  con- 
sideration, and  often  by  actual  experiment,  of  the  particular  con- 
ditions arising  in  each  case.  We  shall  study  some  of  these  cases 
in  our  next  article,  in  connection  with  typical  rubber  factory 
lighting  installations,  which  will  conclude  these  papers. 
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SUMMARY 

The  intensities  of  illumination  required  for  various  industrial 
purposes  have  generally  been  far  underestimated  in  published 
works  on  the  subject.  The  most  recent  and  reliable  investiga- 
tions show  that  a  minimum  of  10  foot-candles  should  be  sup- 
plied for  close  work.  One-half  of  this  amount  should  be  fur- 
nished for  coarse  work,  and  from  one  to  two  foot-candles  for 
general  safety  in  all  spaces  regularly  used  by  workmen. 

Mercury-vapor  light  enables  the  muscles  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  vision  and  brings  out  details  more  sharply  than  either 
daylight  or  ordinary  electric  light. 

There  are  only  two  types  of  light-units  to  choose  from  for 
factory  use:  the  gas-lilled  tungsten  lamp  with  white-enameled 
steel  rericctor,  and  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp.  These  distribute 
their  light  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  same  rules  apply  to 
both   in  figuring  a  lay-out. 

These  units,  when  spaced  at  distances  equal  to  their  height, 
give  uniform  illumination  on  the  floor.  At  twice  this  distance 
apart  the  illumination  midway  between  the  units  is  one-half  what 
is  directly  underneath ;  and  at  three  times  the  distance,  one-th!rd. 

The  foot-candle  intensity  directly  underneath  may  be  found  by 
squaring  the  height  of  the  unit  in  feet,  and  dividing  the  vertical 
candle-power  intensity  by  this  product. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  on  the  floor  produced  by  a  single 
unit  is  found  as  above  for  the  point  directly  below ;  at  a  distance 
from  this  point  equal  to  the  height  it  is  one-fourth  as  much,  and 
at  twice  this  distance,  one-sixteenth  as  much.  The  above  two 
rules  will  give  sufficient  data  for  figuring  any  lay-out  with  the 
units  described. 

The  best  distribution  of  illumination  is  one  in  which  there 
are  no  shadows  so  dark  as  to  prevent  seeing  details,  and  which 
gives  such  degrees  of  light  and  shade,  or  contrast,  that  all  de- 
tails can  be   sharply  discriminated 


RUBBER  SHOE  SOLING 
By  B.  W.  Elberson 

IN  THE  COMPOSITION  of  rubber  shoe  soling  there  is  generally  a  pre- 
dominating proportion  of  reclaim  in  the  mi-\ing,  enough  crude 
rubber  being  added  to  ensure  a  measure  of  wearing  quality. 
Formerly  the  only  reclaim  used  for  this  purpose  was  that 
derived  from  reworking  waste  rubber  from  worn-out  shoes. 

Since  the  great  influx  of  reclaim  from  automobile  and  solid 
tires  these  grades  have  found  a  place  in  rubber  sole  composition 
and  have  improved  the  wear  resisting  quality  of  the  product. 
Plantation  Para  in  the  inventories  of  rubber  manufacturers  at 
27  cents  per  pound,  suggests  the  possibility  of  again  using  the 
better  formulas  of  forty  years  ago.  In  these  mixings  crude 
rubber  predominated  rather  than  reclaimed  rubber. 

BOUNG    STOCK   IN   THE   FACTORY 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  soling  in  a  rubber  shoe  factory 
is  to  allow  an  interval  of  24  hours  between  mixing  and  calender- 
ing. The  latter  operation  is  accomplished  with  a  small  four-roll 
calender  of  special  design,  one  roll  bears  the  knurling  for  heel 
and  forepart  of  the  sole,  these  are  separated  by  a  smooth  shank 
interval  l:)earing  the  brand  of  the  manufacturer.  The  knurled 
roll  is  suitably  turned  to  give  the  desired  variations  in  gage  of 
the  soles. 

TUBED  soiuro 

In  European  factories  soling  has  been  run  by  means  of  the 
tubing  machine,  the  cylinder  of  stock  extruded  being  cut  and  laid 
open  as  it  emerges  from  the  die,  and  the  knurling  effected  by 
passage  of  the  stock  through  a  pair  of  rollers  close  to  the  die 
of  the  tubing  machine. 

Better  quality  stocks  are  handled  somewhat  differently  from 
reclaim  grades.  For  best  results  with  good  grades,  batches 
should  be  cooled  after  mixing  and  be  allowed  to  rest  for  two  or 
three  days  before  calendering.     Otherwise  the  stock  will  work  up 


too  soft,  and  blistering  and  undercuring  arc  liable  to  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  insufficiently  ground,  soling  will  not  calender 
smoothly  and  will  shrink  several  gages  on  cooling.  Judgment 
and  care  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  medium  condition  of 
softness,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  harder  the  stock  when  delivered 
to  the  heater  the  firmer  will  be  the  cure. 

HANDLING     SOLING 

Calendered  sheet  soling  is  usually  cut  in  short  lengths,  received 
on  convenient  thin  boards  with  end  cleats  for  separation  in  piling, 
and  the  piles  set  aside  for  24  hours  of  cooling  before  cutting  up. 

SOLE   CUTTING 

In  small  factories  or  for  small  quantities  of  soles  needed  in 
large  factories,  soles  are  usually  cut  tby  hand,  using  sheet  metal 
patterns  as  a  guide.  For  large  output  the  sole-cutting  machine 
has  become  indispensable,  owing  to  the  advantage  of  speed 
attained. 

DELIVERY     OF     SOLES     TO     SHOEMAKERS 

It  is  impractical  to  bunch  cut  soles  on  boards  for  delivery  to 
shoemakers ;  instead  it  is  customary  to  use  cloth  leaf  books  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  transported  on  edge  in  trucks,  to  avoid 
pressing  and  adhesion  in  the  book. 

These  books  are  on  a  board,  and  have  eighteen  or  twenty 
leaves  of  canvas  and  a  black-ruibber  top  leaf  for  chalkniarking. 
In  the  making  room  the  operative  is  not  allowed  to  use  cement. 
A  cup  of  naphtha  and  a  brush  to  do  the  "gassing"  will  produce 
enough  adhesion  for  quick  rolling  on.  This  touching  up  is  done 
while  the  soles  are  in  the  book,  the  leaves  of  which  become  so 
sticky  after  a  time  that  they  occasionally  have  to  be  dried  out 
in  the  heater. 

ROLLED-EDGE  SHOES 

A  large  percentage  of  goods  are  made  rolled-edge,  which 
necessitates  the  stock  being  cut  face  down,  and  therefore  the  back 
of  the  sheet  must  be  marked  to  show  the  position  of  the  brands 
and  heel  line.  A  small  wheel  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  rest- 
ing on  the  engraved  roll  and  held  in  position  by  a  hinged  arm 
attached  to  the  calender  frame.  The  wheel  has  a  couple  of  brands 
on  its  face  spaced  exactly  like  those  on  the  roll :  these  and  the 
heel  line  are  slightly  raised,  which  makes  the  impression. 

VULCANIZING 
Of  the  several  methods  of  vulcanizing,  the  pressure-cure  is  the 
best  for  heavy  work,  as  the  heat  penetrates  the  goods,  and  pres- 
sure ensures  a  strong  union  between  the  shoe  upper  portion  and 
sole.  Red,  maroon  and  white  stock  should  be  pressure-cured, 
although  maroon  can  be  compounded  with  some  litharge  a:id 
will  then  cure  fairly  hard  in  open  heat. 

SERVICE 

If  goods  are  to  give  longer  service  the  bottoms  must  be  of  more 
durable  stock.  An  examination  of  a  pile  of  worn-out  shoes 
will  show  that  a  large  number  were  discarded  because  of  leaky 
soles ;  generally  the  heels  wearing  through  first.  This  is  a  very 
noticeable  defect  in  women's  shoes.  If  a  ply  of  good  quality 
and  thickness  of  rubber  were  added,  in  making  up,  it  would 
prevent  leaking,  even  after  the  regular  heel  had  worn  through. 


"ENGLISH    WEAREVER"    RUBBER    SPONGE   OF    NATURAL   COLOR 

A  rubber  sponge  that  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  natural 
sponge  both  in  color  and  porosity  is  the  "Englisn  Wearever," 
recently  developed  by  an  American  manufacturer  of  rubber 
sundries  and  specialties.  This  sponge  is  much  firmer  to  the 
touch  than  the  ordinary  red  rubber  article.  Its  natural  light 
tan  color  is  very  attractive.  It  has  not  the  unpleasant,  slimy 
feeling  often  objected  to  in  rubber  sponges  when  used  with 
soapy  water.  The  porosity  is  irregular  as  in  a  natural  sponge 
and  it  has  unusual  absorbent  qualities. — The  Faultless  Rubber 
Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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Solvents  and  Thinners  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry'  i 

By  Frederic  Dannerlh,  Ph.D. 

A  Study  of  Specifications,  Technical  Properties,  and  Methods  of  Testing,  Volatile  Organic  Solvents 


IN  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  the  use  of  thinners,  or  volatile  sol- 
vents is  a  primary  requirement  in  the  process  of  spreading,  in 
the  vapor  vulcanization  of  rubberized  and  rubber-coated 
fabrics,  in  the  preparation  of  dipping  solutions  which  contain  sul- 
phur chloride,  and  in  the  preparation  of  cements  used  in  connec- 
tion with  many  different  "building-up"  processes,  .^s  examples 
of  these  built-up  articles,  we  have  such  druggists'  sundries  as 
hot  water  bottles  and  fountain  syringes;  raincoats  and  rubber 
footwear;  power  transmission  belting  and  rubber  hose.  Solvents 
are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  surfaces  before  rubber 
or  rubber  compounds  arc  applied.  These  "wiping  liquids"  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  auto  tires,  as  well  as  rubber-covered 
rolls. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

In  writing  specifications  for  volatile  solvents  or  thinners,  it  is 
desirable  and  necessarj'  to  taKC  into  consideration  the  effect  which 
the  operator  seeks  to  attain — the  effect  of  the  solvent  on  rubber 
and  rubber  compounds,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  solvent  on  the 
workers.  The  questions  which  the  buyer  and  the  factory  superin- 
tendent must  therefore  keep  in  mind  are  these : 

1.  Is  it  non-to.xic?  Will  it  injure  the  worker  either  externally 
or  internally?     Will  it  shorten  his  life? 

2.  Is  it  non-corrosive?  Will  it  attack  any  cans,  tanks  or  drums 
in  which  it  may  be  stored  or  transported? 

3.  Has  it  the  proper  "speed  of  evaporation"?  Will  it  evaporate 
before  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  or  will  it  remain  as  an 
oily  deposit  after  it  has  done  its  work? 

4.  Has  it  a  definite  boiling  point,  or  is  it  a  mixture  of  various 
solvent  liquids  which  boil  at  different  temperatures? 

5.  Does  it  contain  any  "high-boiling  residues"  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  raw  petroleum  before  it  is  refined  ?  If  the  solvent  is 
to  be  used  as  a  wiping  fluid  this  is  an  important  consideration 
because  any  grease  or  oil  content  would  interfere  with  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  rubber  compound. 

6.  Is  it  non-inflammable?  This  factor  will,  of  course,  affect  the 
fire  risk  and  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  premium  de- 
manded by  the  insurance  companies.  Solvents  having  a  very  low 
"flash  point"  will,  as  a  rule,  be  prohibited  by  the  authorities,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  unsuited 
for  use  in  any  of  the  operations  mentioned  above. 

7.  Is  it  odorless?     Foul  smelling  liquids  and  those  which  irri- 


^Tliis  article  may  not  be  reprinted  without   permission   of  the  author  who 
reserves  all  publication  rights. 


tate  the  membranes  of  the  eye  and  nose  will  interfere  with  the 
erticicncy  of  most  workmen.  For  that  reason  an  odorless  liquid 
would  be  preferred  to  those  having  a  foul,  pungent,  irritant,  caus- 
tic, disgusting,  offensive  or  other  unpleasant  odor. 

8.  What  is  the  solvent  or  the  swelling  power  which  it  possesses 
for  rubber?  If  a  cubic  inch  of  fine  Para  rubber  is  immersed  in 
the  solvent  for  60  minutes,  what  change  in  size,  shape  or  condi- 
tion is  noticeable  ? 

9.  What  is  the  price  of  the  solvent  or  thinner  per  gallon  in 
original  packages,  F.  O.  B.  your  factory? 

GLOSSARY 

G.ASoLiNE.  The  refining  processes  of  the  petroleum  industry 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  washing  and  distilling.  The  crude 
oil  is  then,  one  might  say,  analyzed  on  an  industrial  scale  into  its 
component  parts.  And  this  is  possible  because  each  part  boils  at 
a  different  temperature,  just  as  we  find  that  a  teaspoonful  of 
ether  and  a  teaspoonful  of  water  will  not  evaporate  with  equal 
rapidity. 

The  type  of  gasoline  or  light  naphtha  used  in  the  preparation 
of  cements  and  dough  for  rubberizing  is  preferably  not  heavier 
than  0.730  specific  gravity,  with  a  boiling  point  of  SO  degrees  to  ISO 
degrees  C.  (122  to  30O  degrees  F.).  Municipal  fire  laws  usually 
require  the  user  of  gasoline  to  bury  the  storage  tanks  so  far  be- 
low ground  level  as  to  keep  the  tank  cool  and  prevent  the  access 
of  flames  or  electricity.  Workmen  should  remember  that  the 
vapors  of  gasoline  are  heavy  and  are  therefore  more  dense  near 
the  floor,  that  the  sense  of  smell  tires  very  quickly,  and  for  that 
reason  they  may  suddenly  find  themselves  overcome  by  the  vapors 
unless  proper  ventilation  has  been  provided.  The  matter  of  cor- 
rect and  active  ventilation  is  then  one  of  the  principal  safeguards 
which  must  be  adopted  wherever  this  solvent  is  stored  or  used 
or  evaporated. 

Coal-tar  Benzene.  This  is  a  refined  oil  obtained  from  the 
light  oil  of  coal-tar  by  fractional  distillation.  It  boils  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  81  degrees  C.  (=:  177  degrees  F.)  and  con- 
tains no  high  boiling  oils,  such  as  is  the  case  with  gasoline  or 
petroleum  naphtha.  Some  factory  superintendents  claim  that  it 
is  undesirable  because  it  evaporates  all  at  one  temperature.  In 
1902  Carl  Otto  Weber  e.xpressed  the  opinion  that  "for  most  prac- 
tical purposes  the  use  of  a  homogeneous  solvent  having  a  con- 
stant boiling  point,  results  in  solutions  or  doughs  which  dry  from 
the  surface.     This  yields  harsh  and  rough  coatings,  and  in  the 


T.\ble  Showing  Properties  of  the  Principal  Volatile  Organic  Solvents 


Specific 
Solvents  Gravity 

Gasoline     65°     Bi 0.718 

Benzene     pure     0.880 

Benzene    90%    0.870 

Coal-tar   naphtha,    160° 0.860 

Turpentine    0.870 

Acetone     0.800 

Methanol.    95%    0.817 

Denat.  (?rain  alcohol,  190  proof.   0.P16 

Butyl  alcohol    0.815 

Fusel  oil  refined 0.820 

Carbon  disulphide    1.292 

Carbon    tetrachloride    1.630 

Tri-chlor-ethylenc  1.470 

retra-cblor-ethane    1 ,600 

Water     1.000 


Price. 

Cents  per 

Roiling 

Point 

Pounds 
Per  Gal. 

Flash  Point 
Dec  C. 

Chemical 

Formula 

Lb. 

Gal. 

Deg.  C. 

Dec  F. 

5.97 

38 

95%  below 
150° 

302 

Below  0 

Hydrocarbons  CnH2npiufi  ../CnHin 

7.33 

30 

81-82 

178 

Below  0 

C„H„ 

7.24 

30 

Dry  at  120° 

248 

Below  0 

Benzol.  Toluol 

7.15 

28 

90%  below 
160° 

320 

22-26 

Benzol,  Toluol,   Xylol  and  Cunwl 

7.24 

58 

160-170 

338 

34 

C,„H„ 

6.66 

14 

93 

S7-S8 

137 

Below  0 

CHaCHjCO 

6.80 

130 

66 

150 

12 

CH,OII 

6.79 

70 

79-80 

175 

12 

CaHjOH  +  denaturant 

6.78 

32 

32 

115-117 

240 

CH,(CHj),CH.OH 

6.83 

360 

100-140 

284 

Amyl,    propyl,    iso-butyl    alcohols,    etc 

10.76 

&'A 

92 

46-47 

115 

Below  0 

CS, 

13.57 

12 

163 

77 

171 

None 

ecu 

12.20 

15 

183 

88 

190 

None 

CHQ, 

13.28 

16 

212 

147 

297 

None 

CjHjG. 

8.33 

30/1000 

lOfi 

212 

TTiO 
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case  ot  waterproof  cloth,  the  finished  cloth  will  curl  toward  the 
rubberized  surface."  Obviously  the  outer  layer  or  surface  of 
rubber  coating  will  dry  before  the  lower  or  inner  layer  has  a 
chance  to  dry.  The  surface  layer  contracts  long  before  the  sol- 
vent has  left  the  lower  layer,  and  the  cloth  wrinkles,  warps  or 
■"cockles,"  as  the  workers  say. 

As  a  thinner  or  solvent  for  sulphur  chloride,  coal-tar  benzene  is, 
liowevcr,  used  successfully  to  a  large  extent  today. 

Solvent  \.\phtha.  The  oil  obtained  from  coal-tar  might  bet- 
ter be  called  "160-degree  coal-tar  naphtha."  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  styrol  and  pseudo-cumol,  so  that 
90  per  cent  boils  below  160  degrees  C.  (320  degrees  F.).  This 
material  resembles  gasoline  in  that  it  boils  over  a  wide  range 
aud  for  that  reason  it  does  not  evaporate  superficially  as  does 
benzene.  On  the  other  hand,  it  boils  similarly  to  turpentine  (160 
to  170  degrees  C),  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  turpentine  in  many  cases  where  thinners  are  need- 
ed. In  England  and  Europe  the  oils  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal-tar  have  for  years  been  the  logical  solvents  and 
thinners  for  the  rubber  industry  because  of  the  lack  of  extensive 
petroleum  deposits. 

Xumerous  experiments  have  proved  that  rubber  which  has  been 
thiraied  down  with  "volatile  solvents"  loses  much  of  its  value 
■when  it  is  recovered  from  the  cement  thus  formed.  The  rubber 
-remaining  after  evaporation  of  the  "solvent"  has  lost  considerably 
in  tensile  strength.  Now  it  is  also  found  that  the  loss  in  tensile 
will  vary  with  the  "solvent"  which  has  been  employed.  This  may 
be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  resins  in 
the  rubber  ha.<  changed,  or  a  residue  of  very  high  boiling  oil  has 
been  left  in  the  rubber  after  the  major  portion  of  the  "solvent" 
has  disappeared.  The  coal-tar  naphtha  at  present  on  the  market 
in  .\merica  is  of  such  a  quality  that  the  impurities  which  were 
mentioned  in  specifications  twenty  years  ago  have  now  practically 
disappeared.  The  one  thing  which  should  invariably  be  given 
consideration  is  its  boiling  point  and  the  (volume)  percentage 
which  is  non-volatile  at  160  degrees  C.  (320  degrees  F.). 

C.\RB0x  DrSLXPHiDE.  Bccause  of  its  ability  to  dissolve  large 
amounts  of  sulphur,  this  material  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  used 
as  a  solvent  and  thinner  in  rubber  work.  Virtually  all  of  the 
carbon  disulphide  used  in  America  today  is  made  in  special  elec- 
tric furnaces.  One  shaft  of  the  furnace  is  kept  filled  with  char- 
coal, while  the  outside  ring  contains  sulphur.  The  hot  vapors 
of  sulphur  rise  and  pass  through  the  heated  charcoal,  forming 
vapors  of  carbon  disulphide,  which  are  then  piped  off  and  con- 
densed. The  material  has  a  boiling  point  of  47  degrees  C. 
(116  degrees  F.)  and  its  vapors  are  unusually  heavy.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  inflammable,  makes  it  so 
undesirable  that  its  use  is  extremely  limited  at  the  present  day 
in  all  plants  where  scientific  management  is  used.  Up  until  about 
1910  it  was  used  quite  a  little  as  a  thinner  for  sulphur  chloride. 

Turpentine.  The  distillation  of  resinous  woods  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  as  many  as  five  different  ways  and  by  means  of  de- 
structive distillation  turpentine,  wood-tar  and  charcoal  are  ob- 
tained. If  distilled  by  means  of  steam  under  a  pressure  of 
twenty  pounds,  a  very  high-grade  turpentine  is  obtained.  As  far 
"back  as  1819  Thomas  Hancock  in  Manchester,  England,  conducted 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  rubber  in  turpentine, 
but  he  found  that  the  "solution"  dried  very  slowly  because  the 
iturpentine  contained  some  high-boiling  constituents.  Experience 
lias  shown  that  the  conversion  of  rubber  and  rubber  compounds 
into  "cements"  is  facilitated  by  first  grinding  the  material  in  a 
■chum  or  masticator.  In  this  way  the  fiber  of  the  rubber  is 
*broken  down  somewhat  and  the  solvent  is  enabled  to  act  more 
effectively.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  incorporate  such  materials  as  rubber  sub- 
stitutes (sulphurized  oils)  by  merely  mixing  them  in  the  cement 
in  the  churn.     The  only  practical  way  to  add  these  substitutes  to 


a  rubber  compound  seems  to  be  to  grind  them  into  the  rubber 
on  the  usual  mixing  mill.  In  this  way  the  particles  are  spread 
through  the  whole  mass  uniformly. 

In  turpentine  we  have  an  example  of  a  solvent  which  has  an 
almost  constant  boiling  point,  160  to  170  degrees  C.  (320  to  338 
degrees  F. ).  In  other  words,  it  contains  no  oils  which  boil  at 
about  100  degrees  C,  and  the  result  is  that  the  evaporation  is  not 
facilitated.  This  is  a  problein  in  vapor  tensions  which  will  be 
recognized  by  students  of  physics. 

It  may  be  added  that  turiicntine  is  today  of  no  practical  interest 
for  most  of  the  industrial  rubber  processes,  but  in  those  cases 
where  its  boiling  point  is  not  an  objection  it  will  be  found  to  be 
desirable  and  effective  as  a  thinner  and  solvent.  Turpentine  is 
interesting  to  rubber  chemists,  as  it  has  the  same  empirical  for- 
mula as  Hevea  rubber  hydrocarbon  (C,oH,o). 

P.xra-Cymene.  In  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  spruce  pulp 
certain  liquors  are  obtained  which  on  distillation  yield  a  crude 
oil.  The  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  over  lime  for  about  one  week 
and  is  then  subjected  to  steam  distillation.  This  distilled  oil  is 
now  washed  repeatedly  with  sulphuric  acid  imtil  a  sample  of 
it  when  .shaken  in  a  small  bottle  imparts  very  little  color  to  an 
equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  is  finally  washed  with 
water,  dried  and  purified  by  distillation.  The  product  so  ob- 
tained boJls  at  almost  exactly  175  degrees  C.  Its  chemical  name 
is  l-methyl-4-isopropyl  benzene ;  its  specific  gravity  at  16  de- 
grees C.  is  0.8623,  and   its  flash  point,  42  degrees   C. 

The  liquid  bears  quite  a  little  resemblance  to  turpentine  (boil- 
ing point  160  to  170  degrees  C.)  but  it  is  much  more  fragrant, 
and  for  that  reason  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  perfumes. 
In  1918  Andrews  took  out  a  United  States  patent  covering  the 
use  of  amino-cymene  as  an  accelerator  of  vulcanization,  but  the 
cymene  itself  has  up  to  the  present  been  used  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry chiefly  as  a  solvent  for  rubber  in  the  laboratory.  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  should  be  repeated  that  cymene  is 
chemically  a  derivative  of  coal-tar  benzene  (benzol),  but  is  ob- 
tained on  an  industrial  scale  from  sulphite  spruce  pulp  liquors. 
Its  market  price  today  is  approximately  $2  a  gallon,  in  110-gaIlon 
drums. 

Denatured  Grain  Alcohol.  To  chemists  this  material  is 
known  as  ethyl  alcohol  (CsHiOH),  to  which  a  small  percentage 
of  foreign  matter  has  been  added  to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking. 
It  is  generally  made  by  fermentation  of  Indian  corn  or  maize  with 
a  small  percentage  of  malt.  More  recently,  however,  it  has  been 
made  by  treating  sawdust  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
way  the  carbohydrates  are  changed  to  fermentable  sugars,  and 
the  sugars  are  later  fermented  by  means  of  distillers'  yeast. 

A  finished  alcohol  which  contains  90  per  cent  alcohol  by  vol- 
ume is  known  in  the  trade  as  "180  proof,"  and  this  would  show 
a  specific  gravity  at  16  degrees  C.  of  0.8340.  A  United  States 
proof-gallon  (of  alcohol)  is  one  which  consists  of  50  per  cent  ab- 
solute alcohol  by  volume— the  other  £0  per  cent  being  water. 
This  is  known  as  "lOO  proof." 

With  180  proof  alcohol  at  about  65  cents  per  gallon,  and  with 
70  degrees  Be.  gasoline  rising  each  day  from  38  cents  per  gallon, 
the  question  has  frequently  been  raised  by  rubber  factory  super- 
intendents as  to  whether  the  former  liquid  could  be  used  as  a 
thinner  in  admixti're  with  the  gasoline.  Experiment  shows  that 
100  gallons  of  95  per  cent  denatured  alcohol  will  mix  with  30  gal- 
lons of  a  70-degree  gasoline  to  form  a  perfectly  clear,  water-white 
liquid. 

BuTVL  Alcohol.  One  corporation  has  recently  put  on 
the  market  almost  pure  butyl  alcohol.  In  solvent  power 
this  resembles  amyl  alcohol,  or  refined  fusel  oil  to  some 
extent.  It  shows  0.814  specific  gravity,  and  90  per  cent  of  it  boils 
between  115  and  117  degrees  C.  (239  to  243  degrees  F.).  The 
chemical  formula  of  butyl  alcohol  is  CH3.(CHj)5.CH:OH.  It 
contains   no    water   or   acetic   acid   whatever   and   can   readily   be 
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mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  gasoline  to  form  a  clear  liquid, 
boiling  between  115  and  160  degrees  C.  It  may  be  that  a  use 
for  t^his  solvent  will  be  found  either  as  a  thinner  for  the  varnishes 
used  on  rubber-coated  fabrics,  or  as  a  thinner  for  the  sulphur 
chloride  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dipped  goods.  The  use  of 
butyl  alcohol  as  a  primary  material  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  starch  was  proposed  several  years  ago. 

Fusel  Oil.  In  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcoli&l  from  grain  and 
potatoes,  a  certain  amount  of  fusel  oil  is  formed.  This  is  a  mi.\- 
ture  of  propyl  alcohol,  iso-butyl  alcohol  and  amyl  alcohol.  Its 
boiling  point,  therefore,  ranges  through  those  of  its  constituent 
alcohols,  and  is  higher  than  that  of  grain  alcohol  (79  degrees  C). 
Kusel  oil  mi.xe.-i  with  an  equal  volume  of  gasoline. 

Acetone.  The  material  known  to  chemists  as  di-methyl  ketone 
is  interesting  to  rubber  goods  manufacturers  because  of  its  pecu- 
liar property  of  dissolving  resins  contained  in  crude  rubber.  Com- 
mercial samples  show  a  boiling  point  of  about  S7  degrees  C,  with 
about  90  per  ci.'nt  boiling  below  58  degrees  C.  (137  degrees  F.). 
It  first  came  mto  notice  shortly  before  1900  when  experiments 
were  conducted  on  deresinating  crude  dry  Pontianak  or  jelutong. 
It  was  found  in  the  laboratory  that  the  resins  of  rubber  could  be 
dissolved  in  acetone,  and  this  observation  was  carried  over  into 
factory  practise.  Accordingly,  large  deresinating  plants  for  the 
treatment  of  the  jelutong  were  erected  in  Akron  as  well  as  at 
Goebilt  on  the  island  of  Borneo.  This  process  becomes  costly  when 
acetone  sells  at  93  cents  per  gallon  and  refined  Hevea  rubber  sells 
in  New  York  at  approximately  20  cents  per  pound. 

One  other  consideration,  however,  enters  into  the  question  and 
-that  is  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  jelutong  resin  which  is  thus 
obtained  from  crude  Pontianak.  This  resin  is  probably  related 
to  iso-cholesterol  and  the  nnsaponihable  matter  in  wool  grease. 
It  melts  at  about  160  degrees  C. 

Acetone  and  grain  alcohol  are  unique  among  volatile  solvents 
in  that  they  both  mix  readily  witli  water,  and  both  have  a  boiling 
point  far  below  that  of  water. 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  Andrew  H.  King  in  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  solvent  used  on  an  industrial  scale  for  deresinating  guayule 
and  Pontianak  was  composed  of  53  gallons  of  98  per  cent  acetone, 
mixed  with  47  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  acetone  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.8041  at  16  degrees  C.  (60  degrees  F.),  while  the  gaso- 
line showed  a  specific  gravity  of  0.7000  and  contained  practically 
no  residues  boiling  above  130  degrees  C.  (266  degrees  F.).  It 
was  shown  that  acetone  and  gasoline,  when  mixed  in  the  per- 
centages mentioned,  will  mix  without  any  trouble  at  all.  King 
has  also  prepared  tables  showing  the  specific  gravity  of  100  per 
cent  pure  acetone  to  be  0.794<5.  while  90  per  cent  acetone  (10  per 
cent  water)   shows  0.8340  gravity. 

The  deresination  of  1,200  pounds  of  guayule  requires  3,200  gal- 
lons of  mixed  solvent,  and  the  loss  of  solvent  is  about  44  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  15  gallons  of  acetone. 

NON-INFLAMMABLE   SOLVENTS 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  group  of  materials 
which  are  of  exceptional  technical  importance  because  they  are, 
.as  it  were,  "fire-resisting."  They  are,  all  of  them,  compounds  con- 
taining chlorine,  and  all  of  them  are  much  heavier  than  water. 
■Carbon  tetrachloride  (or  tetra-chlor  methane),  tetrachlor-cthane 
and  tri-chlor-ethylene  are  the  volatile  organic  liquids  to  which  I 
have  reference. 

Carbon  TetrachiiOriue.  Since  about  1905  more  and  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  production  and  use  of  this  material 
in  the  i)rocesses  of  the  rubber  industry.  Its  agreeable  odor  quick- 
ly made  it  a  favorite  over  the  disagreeable-smelling  carbon  bisul- 
■phide,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  a  definite  boiling  point  {77  degrees 
C.)  and  was  not  acted  on  chemically  by  sulphur  chloride,  de- 
manded the  interest  of  many  in  the  rulibcr  trade.  The  price  of 
$1.63  per  gallon,  however,  is  prohibitive  for  its  general  use  as  a 


tliinncr  in  cements  and  doughs.  The  speed  of  evaporation  is  an- 
other point  which  is  sometimes  left  out  of  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  a  solvent.  For  example,  the  cement  used  for  painting 
the  inner  tube  of  fire  hose  should  dry  in  IS  or  at  most  30  min- 
utes, but  this  would  be  impossible  if  a  high-boiling,  slow-evaporat- 
ing solvent  were  used. 

Tri-chlor-ethylene.  The  "chlorine  solvents"  were  introduced 
over  ten  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  these  prod- 
ucts was  the  Bosnische  Electricitaets  Actien  Gesellschaft  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  Like  tetra-chlor-methane  (carbon  tetrachloride), 
this  solvent  has  a  fixed  boiling  point  below  that  of  water,  and  a 
specific  gravity  almost  one  and  one-half  times  that  of  water.  Its 
current  price  of  approximately  $1.83  per  gallon,  including  drums, 
has  interfered  somewhat  with  its  wider  application,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  recalled  that  these  "non-flam"  solvents  can 
be  added  to  gasoline  in  definite  pro|)ortions,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  liquid  which  will  not  take  fire.  The  fact  that  the  vapors  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  will  quench  the  flame  of  gasoline  has  been 
put  into  practical  use  in  the  modern  auto  fire  extinguishers. 

Tetrachlor  Ethane.  This  solvent  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.600,  sells  at  about  $2.12  per  gallon,  boils  at  147  degrees  C,  and 
like  the  two  previously  mentioned  chlorine  derivatives,  it  is  not 
ignited  by  sparks  of  static  electricity.  For  this  reason,  our  indus- 
trial chemists  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day  when  the 
price  of  these  solvents  will  make  possible  a  wider  use  of  them. 
The  spreader  room  fire  is  a  bugaboo,  and  the  fire  hazard  in  the 
cement  churn  room  is  also  an  item  to  be  reckoned  with.  Were 
the  "chlorine  solvents"  now  available  at  SO  or  even  75  cents  per 
gallon,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  many  of  our  larger  rubber  goods 
factories  would  rapidly  consider  their  wider  use. 

LABORATORY    TESTS 

Speed  of  Evai'ORATIo.v.  <  Ine  (jf  the  properties  of  volatile  sol- 
vents which  determines  their  usefulness  to  a  considerable  extent 
is  that  known  as :  "Speed  of  Evaporation."  No  standard  methods 
for  determining  this  value  have  -been  agreed  upon  but  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  rubber  goods  manufacturer  the  follow- 
ing method  is  satisfactory. 

Secure  ten  of  the  flat  glass  dishes  technically  known  as  "Petri 
dishes"  used  for  bacteria  cultures.  Weigh  the  dish.  Weigh  into 
it  ten  or  even  twenty  grams  of  the  solvent.  Expose  the  dish  to 
a  temperature  the  same  as  the  temperature  which  will  be  used 
to  drive  off  the  solvent,  when  in  actual  use.  After  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes,  place  the  cover  on  the  dish,  and  weigh  the  residue. 
It  will  be  found  that  an  exposure  of  30  or  of  60  minutes  will  give 
interesting  results. 

In  a  test  such  as  this  it  will  be  found  that  petroleum  gasoline  of 
low  and  undesirable  grade  will  leave  a  residue  of  high  boiling 
oil,  and  this  will  interfere  with  its  use  as  a  wiping  fluid  in  cases 
where  the  surface  of  the  rubber  must  be  quite  clean  before  a 
second  layer  of  rubber  is  applied. 

Action  of  Sulphur  Chloride.  In  cases  where  a  solvent  is  to 
be  mixed  with  sulphur  chloride,  a  preliminary  test  should  be  car- 
ried out  to  determine  what  chemical  action,  if  any,  the  sulphur 
chloride  will  have  on  the  solvent. 


IMPROVED  BURRS  FOR  RUBBER  HEELS 

.\  new  line  of  rubber  heel  burrs,  so  constructed  as  to  be  guar- 
anteed perfectly  centered,  has  been  added  to  the  products  of  a 
manufacturer  of  high-grade  metal  specialties.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  rubber  heel  burrs  has  been  that  the  hole  has  not  been 
centered  and  the  edges  have  been  ragged,  causing  them  to  catch 
in  the  mold  pins  and  thereby  inconvenience  the  pressmen  and 
hold  up  production.  This  new  line  of  rubber  heel  burrs  is  a 
clean-cut  article,  perfectly  centered,  made  from  high-quality  cold 
rolled  steel. — Independent  Nail  &  Packing  Co.,  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. 
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PAINT   AND   RUBBER   PIGMENTS 


THE  FOLLOWING  covcrs  the  salient  features  of  a  talk  on  paint 
and  rubber  pigments  given  by  Frank  G.  Breyer,  chief  of  the 
Research  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

The  technical  man  who  directs  the  purchases  of  large  consumers 
of  both  paint  and  rubber  goods  is  hampered  in  his  judgments  of 
the  quality  of  both,  because  each  is  in  that  peculiar  state  of  matter 
,  which  is  neither  true  liquid  nor  true  solid  but  plastic,  and  plastics 
are  difficult  for  both  chemist  and  physicist  to  deal  with. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Rubber,  and  particularly  paint,  experts  among  consumers  have 
been  trying  to  pin  down  the  quality  of  the  product  they  purchase 
by  specifying  what  ingredients  the  producer  should  use  and  how 
he  should  use  them. 

Some  success  has  been  obtained  by  this  procedure  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  method  is  calculated  to  stifle  the  initiative  of 
the  producer  whose  success,  in  a  large  way,  depends  on  the  service 
he  renders  by  his  skill  in  utilizing  in  his  goods  either  something 
that  gives  better  properties  than  the  specified  ingredients  or  that 
gives  the  same  properties  at  less  cost. 

Another  trouble  with  the  sort  of  specification  referred  to  is 
that  it  falls  short  in  effect  with  progressive  manufacturers  since 
the  latter  always  occupy  an  advanced  position  in  knowledge  of 
the  technology'  of  the  product.  The  time  may  be  not  far  distant 
when  the  manufacturers  will  not  state  the  performance  of  their 
tires  in  terms  of  mileage  but  instead  will  say  that  they  will 
stand  a  certain  number  of  blows  dealt  under  an  accepted  standard 
method  and  specified  tire  inflation.  Regarding  a  tire  tread  it  will 
be  said  that  it  will  give  a  "resistance  to  wear"  index-number 
higher  than  a  certain  figure.  That. the  temperature  of  the  tire 
when  worked  under  conditions  approximating  summer  conditions 
will  not  rise  above  a  certain  point  which  rapidly  increases  hard- 
ening, and  that  when  the  tire  is  artificially  aged  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  rubber  will  not  harden  beyond  a  given 
point 

Similarly  the  paint  manufacturer  will  not  say  that  a  paint 
consists  of  specified  ingredients  put  together  in  a  prescribed 
way,  but  that  a  sample  of  the  paint  as  sold  will  respond  to  certain 
exact  figures  for  color  and  hiding  power  or  surface  dirt-obliterat- 
ing power;  that  test  pieces  of  a  paint  film  when  tested  in  tension 
will  give  certain  elastic  properties  when  fresh  and  show  a  mini- 
mum figure  for  the  decrease  of  elasticity  over  an  artificial  aging 
period.  These  tests  are  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  those  under 
which  steel  and  other  metals  are  specified. 

Such  as  these,  in  contradistinction  to  the  "ingredient  and  meth- 
od of  manufacture"  specifications,  do  not  reduce  everybody  in  the 
industry  to  the  same  dead  level  but  leave  open  the  way  to  in- 
vention and  skill  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  with  less  labor 
and  with  other  and  cheaper  matorials,  or  to  make  a  better  product 
with  materials  new  to  the  industry. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  METHODS 
The  study  of  any  material  may  be  made  either  analytically  or 
synthetically.  While  each  method  has  its  field,  experience  shows 
that  the  latter  method  yields  the  more  practical  results.  Physical 
tests  and  analysis  of  paint  and  rubber  should  precede  if  not 
supersede  their  chemical  analysis.  The  great  value  of  physical 
analysis  as  applied  to  pigments  for  use  in  the  paint  and  rubber 
industries  was  brought  out  in  a  very  clear  and  striking  manner 
by  means  of  many  microphotographs,  charts  and  special  methods 
of  test. 

The  paint  and  rubber  manufacturing  industries  are  fortunate 
that  by  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  policy  these  new  methods  for 
physical  analysis  and  instruments  for  testing  will  become  gen- 
erally available   for  determining  pigment   values  and  will   elim- 


inate the  necessity  of  waiting  the  results  of  aging  tests  requiring 
months  or  years  to  complete. 

PAINT  AND   RUBBER 

A  very  interesting  and  close  connection  exists  between  paint 
and  rubber  and  in  each  material  the  function  of  pigments  is  the 
same.  This  connection  between  paint  and  rubber  is  apparent  from 
tlie  following  considerations :  Each  is  a  suspension  of  solid 
particles,  five  microns'  or  less  in  diameter,  in  a  plastic  medium. 
Each  in  its  state  of  usefulness  is  employed  in  an  altered  form — 
in  paint  brought  about  by  the  effect  of  driers,  and  in  rubber,  by 
vulcanizing  agents.  The  usefulness  of  both  paint  and  rubber  is 
measured  chiefly  by  their  elastic  properties. 

Linoleum  and  oilcloth  products  were  classed  as  of  the  paint 
industry. 

IDEAL    PIGMENT 

The  ideal  pigment  is  characterized  by  (1)  the  smallest  particle 
size.  (2)  These  do  not  form  aggregates  in  the  disperse  me- 
dium. (3)  They  are  free  from  crystallization,  (4)  exert  no 
injurious  but  rather  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  mixing.  Zinc 
ixide  fulfils  all  of  these  requirements  and  typifies  the  perfect 
pigment. 

EFFECT   OF   ULTRA-VIOLET   LIGHT 

By  means  of  ultra-violet  light  different  pigments  which  are  used 
both  in  paint  and  rubber  can  be  quickly  identified  without  chem- 
ical analysis. 

The  destruction  of  ordinary  paint  on  the  outside  of  buildings 
is  largely  due  to  the  effect  of  ultra-violet  light  which  is  present 
in  sunlight,  and  to  moisture.  Some  of  the  hardening  and  conse- 
quent short  life  of  tires  and  other  rubber  goods  can  be  attributed 
to  the  same  agency.  The  reflection  of  ultra-violet  light  by  pig- 
ments is  an  important  reason  for  putting  them  into  such  goods. 

HEATING  OF  TIRES 

The  effect  of  certain  pigments,  on  the  heating  of  tires,  especially 
in  summer  service,  was  explained  as  due  to  the  internal  friction 
generated  by  the  movement  of  pigment  aggregates  induced 
by  the  elastic  movement  of  the  plastic  rubber.  The  probability 
of  this  occurring  can  be  diagnosed  in  a  tire  by  making  sections 
and  examining  them  under  the  microscope. 

Among  the  many  microphotographs  of  rubber  sections  exhibited 
were  certain  of  particular  interest  such  as  those  showing  the 
even  dispersion  of  zinc  oxide  in  compounded  rubber,  the  tendency 
of  other  pigments  to  form  aggregates  and  the  presence  of  vacuua 
adjacent  to  pigment  particles  in  the  direction  of  stretching  in 
rubber  under  strain  as  deduced  by  Schippel  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.^ 

PARTICLE  SIZE 

Screening  methods  are  ineffectual  for  the  determination  of 
particle  size.  Only  that  of  aggregates  can  be  so  measured,  even 
with  a  3S0-mesh  opening,  since  the  coarsest  pigment  particle 
is  five  microns,  and  that  of  zinc  oxide,  for  example,  averages 
0  4  micron. 

The  usual  method  of  counting  dispersed  particles  in  the  field 
of  a  microscope  by  means  of  an  eye-piece  micrometer  is  not 
available  for  measuring  the  particle  size  of  pigments.  A  new 
method  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Henry  Green  which  permits 
particles  from  0.3  to  five  microns  diameter,  magnified  20,000 
diameters,  to  be  counted,  scaled  and  tabulated.  By  this  method 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  particle  size  of  zinc  oxide  is 
0.4  micron  and  that  one  gram  of  the  substance  contains  five 
trillion  zinc  oxide  particles. 


^A  micron   erin.Tl?    1/1000  of  n  milliinoter. 

•Mectinij  of  the  -Vmerican  Chemical   Socictv,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September 
2 — 6.  1919.     Thi  Inpia  Rutipei!  World,  October,   I?!",  pace  20. 


Replete  with  information  for  rubber  manufacturers — H,  C. 
Person's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and 
"Rubber  Machinerv." 
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Vulcanized  Rubber  Energy — IF 


By  William  B.  Wiegand- 


VOLS.  OF  ACTIVE  PIGMENT     MIXE 
100  VOLS    OF    RUBBER 


Fig.  4 


THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS 

THIS  PRESENTS  311  eiiormous  held     of  research,  and   reference 
will  be  confined  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  basic  facts. 

Fig.  4  shows  hysteresis  plotted  against  the  volume  per- 
centage of  active  pigment  associated  with    100  parts   of   rubber. 

The     first     point    on     the    

curve   shows   a   pure  gum 

compound,    the    second,    a 

lightly       loaded       breaker 

compound  containing  about 

4.5     parts    by     volume     of 

active  pigment.     The  third  •j) 

point     represents     a     very  - 

high-grade      tread      com-  £■*"•> 

pound  containing  about  15  aaoo- 

volumes  of  active  pigment:  .^Jjoc 

the     last,     another     tread  = 

stock  containing  nearly  24 

volumes.      By    active    pig- 
ment  is    meant   a   pigment 

which    definitely    increases 

the  energy  storage  capa- 
city of  the  compound  and  includes  pigments  such  as  carbon 
black,  lampblack,  zinc  oxide,  the  finer  clays,  etc.  It  will  be  noted 
that  for  the  particular  stocks  used  there  is  a  linear  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  hysteresis  and  the  amount  of  such  pig- 
ment present.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  effect  of 
the  addition  of  a  highly  dispersed  phase  upon  hysteresis  is  much 
greater  than  moderate  changes  in  the  state  of  cure  of  a  com- 
pound. It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
result  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  compounding. 

Here  again,  however,  one  must  use  caution  not  to  overlook 
the  importance  of  heat  conductivity,  and  it  is  entirely  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  a  pigment,  although  markedly  in- 
creasing the  hysteresis  and  so  also  the  frictional  heat,  may  at 
the  same  time  compensate  for  this  by  a  greatly  enhanced  heat 
conductivity.  Thus,  for  example,  carbon  black  not  only  causes 
high  frictional  heats,  but  is  also  a  bad  conductor,  whereas  zinc 
oxide,  although  producing  similarly  high  hysteresis  values,  has 
a  very  much  better  heat  conductance. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  indicate  roughly  the  actual 
percentages  of  energy  which  are  degraded  into  heat  in  these 
various  types  of  rubber  compounds.  A  pure  gum  friction  or  skim 
coat  stock  when  led  through  a  hysteresis  loop  to  an  elongation 
of  200  per  cent  degrades  about  four  per  cent  of  the  total  energy 
into  heat.  A  stock  containing  about  five  volumes  of  zinc  oxide 
degrades  about  eight  per  cent,  w-hereas  a  tread  stock  containing 
20  volumes  of  zinc  o.xide  degrades  in  the  neighborhood  of  14 
per  cent  of  the  total  energy  input  in  each  cycle. 

FABRIC    ENERGY    LOSSES 

We  have  dealt  thus  far  with  the  degradation  of  energy  into 
frictional  losses  in  and  by  the  rubber  substance  itself.  These 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  case  of  solid  tires,  for  ex- 
ample. However,  in  the  case  of  pneumatic  tires,  which  consist 
primarily  of  layers  of  fabric  held  together  and  waterproofed  by 
rubber,  we  have  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  frictional  heat 
is  developed  by  the  carcass  fabric  itself.  It  is  true  that  the 
hysteresis  loss  of  an  inflated  casing  taken  as  a  whole  can  be 
accurately  determined  by  the  electric  dynamometer.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  expensive  machine,  and  has  the  further  disadvantage 

'Continued  from  The  India  Rubber  World.  March  1.  1921,  pages  425-427. 
Presented  before  the  Rubber  Division  at  the  meetine  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  ChicaRO,  Illinois.   September   6-10,    1920. 

*Ames  Holden  McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada, 


of  not  being  able  to  determine  in  what  proportion  the  various 
constituent  parts  of  the  casing  contribute  to  the  integral  result. 
The  writer  has  therefore  applied  the  principle  of  the  damped 
pendulum  to  the  study  of  casing  energy  losses.  Briefly,  the 
method  consists  in  inserting  a  one-inch  carcass  section  in  the 
arm  of  a  pendulum  which  is  allowed  to  swing  from  a  fixed  posi- 
tion until  it  comes  to  rest.  The  more  perfectly  resilient  the 
carcass  wall,  the  longer  will  such  a  pendulum  swing.  In  order 
to  analyze  the  elastic  properties  of  the  various  structural  com- 
ponents of  the  carcass,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  strip  off  the 
tread  and  breaker  and  repeat  the  series  of  vibrations  with  the 
carcass  alone.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  number 
of  plies  of  fabric  the  carcass  is  stripped  down  ply  by  ply  and 
the  total  period  of  the  pendulum  redetermined  in  each  case. 

Fig.  S  shows  the  simplicity  of  the  set-up.  The  inch  section 
is  gripped  by  two  clamps,  the  upper  one  rigidly  fastened  to  the 
wall,  the  lower  attached  to  the  pendulum  arm,  consisting  of 
thick  piano  wire  about  2  feet  long,  weighted  down  by  a 
cylindrical  bob  of  convenient  mass,  say  O.S-pound.  Space  will 
not  permit  description  of  the  minute 
experimental  details,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained, 
but,  briefly,  the  practice  was  to 
start  the  pendulum  from  a  position 
60  degrees  from  the  vertical,  and 
take  shadow  readings  on  an  arc 
background  by  means  of  a  fine 
needle  axially  inserted  in  the  bob. 
The  "total  period"  of  the  pendulum 
is  the  number  of  seconds  required 
for  the  amplitude  to  fall  from  the 
fixed  arbitrary  value,  viz.,  when  the 
shadow  of  the  needle  reaches  the 
point  C  until  the  shadow  reaches 
the  point  D,  which  is  preferably  a  small  distance  removed  from 
the  position  of  rest.  The  length  of  the  carcass  strip  between  the 
clamps  may  be  varied  at  will,  but  is  preferably  about  two  inches. 

Significance  of  Total  Period.  The  total  period,  viz.,  the 
time  required  for  the  pendulum  to  damp  down  from  the  position 
C  to  the  position  D  is  clearly  a  measure  of  the  time  required 
for  the  potential  energy  of  the  pendulum  system  to  fall  from 
that  corresponding  to  the  height  of  its  center  of  gravity  when 
the  pointer  is  at  C  to  that  corresponding  to  D.  It  is  therefore 
inversely  proportional  to  the  rate  of  generation  of  frictional  heat 
through  the  various  internal  energy  losses  in  the  casing  section. 
If  the  tire  were  of  theoretically  perfect  resilience  the  pendulum 
would  keep  on  swinging  forever,  except,  of  course,  for  external 
losses  due  to  air  resistance,  etc. 

A  typical  series  of  determinations  will  serve  to  fix  our  ideas. 
A  3.S-inch  plain  casing  gave  a  total  period  of  six  minutes  42 
seconds.  After  removing  the  band  ply  of  the  carcass,  the  period 
increased  to  seven  minutes  37  seconds ;  after  removing  the 
second  ply,  to  eight  minutes ;  after  removing  the  third  ply,  to 
10  minutes  55  seconds.  When  all  the  carcass  plies  had  been 
removed  and  the  tread  and  breaker  inserted,  the  pendulum  swung 
for  21  minutes  four  seconds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  found 
in  many  hundreds  of  tests  that  the  total  period  of  the  pendulum 
when  plotted  against  the  number  of  plies  of  fabric  in  the  carcass 
lay  on  a  smooth  curve,  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

This  curve  is  of  the  exponential  type,  the  equation  of  which  is 
TP  =  K,  X  K^N, 
where  TP  is  the  total  period,  Ki  and  K2  are  empirical  constants, 


Fig.  5 
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and  X  is  the  number  of  plies  of  fabric.    An  interesting  deduction 

from  this  curve  is  that  the 
frictional  losses  in  a  cas- 
ing are  not  a  linear  func- 
tion of  the  number  of  plies 
of  fabric.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  total  period  for  a 
5-ply  carcass  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  that  of  a 
4-ply  carcass,  as  that  of  a 
4-ply  carcass  bears  to  that 
for  a  3-ply  carcass.  In 
other  words,  as  the  num- 
ber of  plies  of  fabric  is 
increased  the  frictional 
lieat  increases  not  in 
arithmetic  but  in  geometric 
progression.  This  con- 
stant ratio  we  have  called  the  '"ply  factor,"  and  its  value  in  a 
typical  square  fabric  casing  lies  very  close  to  0.7  for  ranges  of 
from  2  to  7  plies.  If  the  total  period  for  a  6-ply  section  is  100 
minutes,  that  tor  a  7-pIy  section  will  be  70  minutes.  If  there 
were  no  fabric  friction,  this  factor  would  of  course  become  unity, 
except  for  the  small  losses  due  to  the  skim  coat  between  the  plies. 
Influexce  of  Gum  Stocks  on  Casing  Energy  Losses. — It  was 
at  first  thought  that  the  condition  of  the  skim  coat  and  friction 
between  the  plies  of  fabric  might  profoundly  influence  the  casing 
energ>-  losses,  and  a  series  of  tire  sections  was  therefore  prepared 
of  various  degrees  of  under  and  over-cure.  To  our  great  surprise 
the  effect  of  these  exaggerated  under  and  over-cures  upon  the 
total  period  of  swing  was  entirely  negligible  in  every  case. 

Effect  of  Tread  and  Breaker. — Our  results,  furthermore, 
showed  that,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  3.S-inch  4-ply  casing, 
the  total  period  of  swing  for,  the  complete  section  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  for  a  4-inch  5-pIy  casing,  stripped  of  its 
tread  and  breaker.  We  thus  see  that  the  entire  tread  and  breaker 
of  a  casing  contribute  no  more  to  the  energy  losses  than  does  a 
single  ply  of  carcass  fabric. 

Cord  Construction.— These  remarkable  results  made  it  at  once 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  cord  construction,  the  advan- 
tages of  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  internal  chafing,  seemed 
obvious.  Our  e.xperiments  fully  bore  out  this  idea,  and  in  fact 
we  found  that  a  5-inch  cord  carcass  swings  almost  exactly  three 
times  as  long  as  a  square  fabric  carcass  of  the  same  size.  Cord 
fabric  is  therefore  three  times  as  efficient  as  a  transmitter  of 
energ)-  as  square  fabric.  Oui  purpose  in  thus  briefly  describing 
the  pendulum  method  of  investigation  is  not  to  expound  the 
behavior  of  the  various  structural  elements  of  a  casing,  but  rather 
to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  a  simple,  convenient,  cheap,  and  yet 
accurate  physical  apparatus  in  helping  to  solve  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our   industry. 

EFFECT  OF  PIGMENTS  ON  ENERGY  STORAGE  CAPACITY 
Of  equal  interest  is  the  study  of  tlie  total  energy  storage 
capacity  of  vulcanized  rubber  and  the  profound  changes  in  this 
quantity  which  can  be  induced  through  the  admixture  of  suitable 
ingredients.  The  experimental  details  of  this  work  have  been 
published  elsewhere.'     The  fundamental  facts  are  as  follows: 

1 — A  pure  gum  stock  is  totally  unsuitable  for  some  of  the  most 
important  technical  applications  of  rubber  by  reason  of  its 
inability  to  stand   abrasive   wear. 

2— The  addition  in  suitable  amounts  of  certain  compounding 
ingredients  enormously  improves  the  wear-resisting  power  of 
rubber.  Our  investigation  as  to  the  reasons  underlying  these 
facts  naturallv  began  with  a  quantitative  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  various  compounding  ingredients  upon  the  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  the  stock.  These  properties  are  very  largely  expressed 
by  the  stress-strain  curve,  and  on  selecting  a  suitable  basic  mix 
and  adding  to  it  regularly  spaced  increments  by  volume  of  the 
most  important  inorganic  compounding  ingredients,  it  was  at 
once  discovered  that  profound  changes   in  the   character  of   the 


stress-strain  curve  were  thereby  induced.  These  changes  may  be 
divided    into    two   classes. 

One  class  comprises  merely  a  foreshortening  of  the  curve. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  addition  to  the  basic  mixing  of  increasing 
percentages  by  volume  of  barytes  produces  a  stock  which,  when 
gradually  stressed  to  the  failure  point,  preserves  the  same  values 
of  elongation  and  load  as  in  the  case  of  the  pure  mixing.  The 
only  ditTerence  is  that  failure  occurs  earlier.  In  other  words, 
this  pigment  simply  dilutes  or  attenuates  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties   of   the   mixing.      It    plays   a   passive    role. 

In  the  other  class  the  stress-strain  relationships  are  profoundly 
altered.  Thus,  for  example,  if  glue  or  zinc  oxide  or  one  of  the 
blacks  be  added  to  the  basic  mix  in  increasing  amount,  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  resultant  vulcanisate  show  the  fol- 
lowing changes : 

First,  the  curvature  of  the  stress-strain  curve  is  diminished  and 
at  suitable  pigment  concentrations  actually  disappears.  That  is 
to  say,  rubber  can  be  so  compounded  as  to  display  the  same  kind 
of  stress-strain  relationship  as  in  the  case  of  steel  and  the  other 
rigid  structural  materials  i.  e.,  Hooke's  law  obtains.  Again, 
certain  of  these  same  pigments,  if  not  added  in  excessive 
amounts,  produce  compounds,  the  tensile  strength  of  which  at 
rupture  remains  undiminished  or  even  increased  over  large  com- 
pounding ranges.  In  these  cases  the  final  elongation  is,  however, 
markedly  reduced.  In  the  other  cases,  although  linear  stress- 
strain  relationships  are  induced,  both  tensile  strength  and  elonga- 
tion fall  off  more  or  less  equally. 

It  has  been  thought  justifiable  in  view  of  these  striking  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  to  call  pigments  of  the  second  class  active 
pigments  and  those  of  the  former  class  inert  pigments. 

Table  II 

Displacement       Total  \'olume 

Apparent              of  S.  S.      Energy  of  Increase 

Pigment                                 Surface                 Curve        Resilience  at  200%  El. 

(  arbon   blade    1,905. OHO                    42                  640  1.46 

Lampblack    1,524,000                    41                  480  1.76 

rhina  clay   304,800                  38                405  

Red  oxide   152,400                    29                  355  1.9 

Zinc  oxide    152,400                    25                  530  0.8 

'.lue   152,400  23  344 

I  ithopone    101,600                     ..                   ...  .... 

Whiting   60,390                    17                  410  4.6 

Ft&sil  flour  50,800                   14                 365  3.5 

Barytes    30,480                      8                  360  13.3 

Base 
450 

In  Table  II  are  brought  together,  along  with  the  energy  storage 
capacities  which  are  here  designated,  the  total  energy  of  resilience, 
the  dispersoid  characteristics  of  the  pigments  in  question,  and 
also  the  increase  in  total  volume  of  the  compounded  rubber  when 
stressed  to  200  per  cent  elongation.  These  volume  increases,  for 
the  details  of  which  you  are  referred  to  a  recent  paper'  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Schippel,  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  inert  pigments  the  application  of  stress  causes 
a  partial  separation  of  the  pigment  from  the  rubber  with  resultant 
development  of  vacua  at  the  poles.  In  the  active  pigments,  those 
which  show  a  positive  eflfect  upon  the  energy  storage  capacity, 
this  separation  from  the  rubber  matrix  is  very  slight.  Column 
2,  which  gives  the  square  inch  of  surface  per  cubic  inch  of  pig- 
ment, indicates  that  the  extraordiuarj-  differences  in  behavior 
are  without  doubt  attributable  to  differences  in  surface  energy. 
When  a  stock  containing  one  of  the  active  pigments  is  stressed 
to  rupture,  the  energy  required  to  do  so  goes  partly  towards  dis- 
torting the  rubber  phase  and  partly  towards  tearing  apart  the  rub- 
ber from  the  pigment  particle. 

.Again,  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  active  pigments  the 
rubber  remains  more  nearly  adhesive  to  each  particle  means  more 
uniform  stress  on  the  rubber  phase,  and  so  enhanced  tensile  prop- 
erties  and  energy  capacity. 

Surface  energy  has,  of  course,  two  factors.  The  capacity 
factor  is  represented  by  the  specific  surface,  and  it  is  the  varia- 
tions in  this  factor  which  appear  to  predominate  in  the  behavior 
of  the  various  pigments.  The  other  factor,  the  intensity  factor, 
which  is  represented  by  the  interfacial  surface  tension,  is  also 
doubtless  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  zinc  oxide 


'Canac'ian  Chemical  Journal,  4  (1920),  160;  see  also  abstract  in  Thi 
India  Rubber  World,  63  (1920).  18.  Both  references  give  curves  illu*. 
trating  the  effect  of  various  pigments  on  the  energy  storage  capacity  of  the 
rubber. 

•Canadian  Chemical  Journal,  12   (1920).  33. 
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occupies  a  soinevvhat  anomalous  position  in  the  energy  column. 
It  is,  namely,  a  more  active  pigment  than  would  be  indicated  by 
its  developed  surface.  Briefly,  any  pigment  of  a  degree  of  sub- 
division corresponding  to  a  surface  development  of  over  150,000 
square  inches  per  cubic  inch  may  be  expected  to  belong  to  the 
active  class.  It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  activity 
of  a  pigment  depends  entirely  upon  the  percentage  present  in  the 
mixing.  Ma.ximum  activity  is  developed  for  volume  percentages 
lying  between  5  and  25.  Inert  pigments,  of  course,  develop  no 
activity — no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  is  added. 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    COMPOUNDED    RUBBER 

In  view  of  the  iin|)ortant  role  played  by  surface  energy  in  the 
properties  of  compounded  rubber,  and  also  in  view  of  the  recently 
demonstrated  tact  of  the  physical  separation  of  the  constituent 
particles  from  their  rubber  matrix  under  conditions  of  strain,  it  is 
clearly  of  importance  that  we  should  know  something  about  the 
spacial  distribution  of  the  component  particles  of  a  mixing.  Thus, 
for  example,  how  much  barytes  may  one  add  to  a  compound  be- 
fore the  particles  actually  toucli  each  other?  How  far  apart  are 
the  particles  of  zinc  oxide  in  a  tread  compound  containing,  say, 
20  volume.-;  of  this  pigment? 

These  interparticle  distances  are  of  theoretical  importance,  not 
only  for  the  proper  calculation  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  rub- 
ber phase  occupying  the  interstices,  but  also  in  connection  with  the 
influence,  if  any,  of  electrostatic  charges  upon  the  pigment  par- 
ticles during  mixing. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  sufficient  pigment  has  been  added  to 
cause  actual  contact  between  the  particles..  Now  it  is  not  at  all 
a  simple  matter  to  calculate  what  percentage  must  be  added  to 
bring  about  this  condition.  The  question  involves  a  study  of  the 
theory  of  piling.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  fill  a  quart  measure 
with  marbles,  the  number  we  can  get  into  the  measure  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  piling  which  they  assume.  If,  after 
laying  in  the  first  layer  we  place  succeeding  layers  in  such  a  way 
that  each  marble  lies  vertically  over  and  touching  the  one  be- 
neath, we  obtain  what  is  known  as  cubical  or  loose  piling.  If, 
however,  we  shake  the  marbles  down  until  they  lie  together  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  piling  assumes  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, known  as  normal,  close,  or  tetrahedral  piling. 

This  question  of  cubical  or  tetrahedral  piling  is  important  in 
all  studies  of  granular  bodies.  Thus,  for  example,  the  rigidity 
of  mortar  under  the  trowel,  and  the  firmness  of  the  wet  sand 
on  the  sea.'ihore  under  foot,  are  both  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
granules  are  in  a  condition  of  close  or  normal  piling,  the  dis- 
turbance of  which  by  an  external  force  requires  an  increase  in  the 
over-all  volume,  which  in  turn  is  resisted  by  the  vacua  which 
tend  to  be  formed. 

If  a  test  tube  be  loosely  filled  with  sand  and  subsequently 
gently  tapped,  the  sand  will  settle  down  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  tube.  The  sand  was  originally  more  or  less  loosely  piled. 
It  was  certainly  not  piled  in  the  most  loose  manner  possible, 
namely,  cubically,  but  occupied  some  intermediate  position.  On 
gently  tapping  the  tube  the  particles  are  freed,  and,  attracted 
downward  by  the  force  of  gravity,  assume  a  spacial  arrange- 
ment more  nearly  normal  or  tetrahedral. 

The  Piling  of  Compounding  Ingredients. — We  have  now  to 
consider  what  happens  when  a  pigment  is  worked  into  the  rubber 
in  a  plastic  state  on  our  mix  mills.  Owing  to  the  high  viscosity 
of  the  gum  the  force  of  gravity  is  not  free  to  act  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  sand  in  the  test  tube  or  the  marbles  in  the  quart 
measure.  Taking  first  a  case  where  so  much  pigment  is  added 
that  the  particles  are  compelled  to  touch  each  other,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  pigment  required  on  the  assumption, 
first,  that  the  particles  are  arranged  aibically  or  loosely,  and, 
second,  tetrahedrally  or  closely. 

On  the  former  assumption,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles (which  are.  however,  assumed  to  be  uniformly  spherical), 
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the  amount  required  would  be  52.4  per  cent  of  the  total  by  volume. 
On  the  second  assumption,  the  figure  comes  out  at  74.1  per  cent. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  mill  practice  that  a  compound  con- 
taining 50  per  cent  by  volume  of  pigment  is  almost  unmanage- 
able on  the  mill.  We  therefore  deduce  that  with  the  customary 
amount  of  milling  the  pigment  particles  probably  exist  in  a  con- 
dition more  closely  approximating  the  loose  or  cubical  piling  than 
the  close  or  tetrahedral  piling.  The  writer  has,  however,  observed 
that  in  working  with  extremely  heavily  loaded  stocks  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  continued  milling,  to  bring  about  a  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  increase  in  plasticity  with  the  possibility  of  working  in 
an  additional  amount  of  pigment.  With  due  regard  to  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  rubber  owing  to  this  excessive  milling,  it  still 
remains  highly  probable  that  the  additional  mastication  has  caused 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  rubber  phase  throughout  the  mass, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  particles  have  been  re- 
arranged to  more  nearly  normal  piling.  The  writer  has  in  fact 
succeeded  m  milling  in  over  60  per  cent  by  volume  of  pigment 
in  this  way  (i.  e.,  60  volumes  pigment  to  40  volumes  rubber). 

Spacial  Arrangement  When  Not  in  Contact. — Fig.  7  shows 
interparticle  distances  for  percentages  of  pigment  ranging  all  the 
way  from  0  to  80  per  cent.     The  ordinate  D  shows  the  distance 

between  the  particles  re- 
ferred to  their  radius  as 
unity.  The  upper  curve 
shows  conditions  when  the 
particles  are  tetrahedrally 
disposed.  Under  working 
conditions  in  the  factory 
very  few  compounds  contain 
more  than  35  per  cent  by 
volume  of  pigment.  Taking, 
for  example,  a  typical  tire 
80  tread  compound  containing 
20  per  cent  of  pigment  by 
Fjc  7  Interparticle  Distance  vs.^o'u"ie  and  assuming  tetra- 
VoLUME   Per   Cent   Pigment         h-^^ral     arrangements,      the 

particles  will  be  distant 
from  each  other  by  a  little 
over  their  own  radius.  .\ssuming  cubical  arrangement  they 
would  be  closer  together,  namely,  distant  by  about  three-quarters 
of  their  radius.  This  of  course  presupposes  spherical  shape.  In 
actual  practice,  the  pigment  particles  are  by  no  means  spherical, 
but  on  the  average  they  are  more  nearly  spherical  than  of  any 
other  definite  geometrical  shape,  and  the  error  due  to  assuming 
sphericity  will  not  be  large. 

The  question  as  to  whether  in  such  cases  where  the  particles  are 
not  in  actual  contact  one  ought  to  assume  a  tetrahedral  or  a 
cubical  space  arrangement  is  (at  least  to  the  writer)  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer  by  mathematical  analysis.  It  should  be  quite 
possible,  however,  to  reach  an  appro-ximate  solution  by  numerous 
direct  microscopic  measurements  on  thin  sections  by  transmitted 
light,  and  we  hope  to  secure  results  of  this  kind  in  the  near  future. 
In  any  case,  the  values  shown  on  this  chart  represent  the  extremes 
between  which  the  true  values  must  lie,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion,  as  intimated  above,  that  the  action  during  milling  is 
that  the  rubber  phase  will  tend  to  become  as  evenly  distributed  as 
possible,  and  that  therefore  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  is  the 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  actual  conditions. 

The  writer  fully  realizes  that  the  foregoing  analysis  hardly 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  problem  of  the  structure  of  com- 
pounded rubber.  Of  cardinal  importance  are,  for  example,  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  surface  tension  between  zinc  oxide 
and  rubber,  carbon  blacks  made  under  different  conditions  and 
rubber,  and  so  on.  When  these  values  are  once  determined  the 
capacity  factor  of  the  surface  energy  as  measured  by  the  average 
degree  of  dispersion  of  any  given  pigment  can  in  our  opinion  be 
most  accurately  measured  by  its  admixture  under  standard  con- 
ditions   in    a    rubber   compound,    and    the    determination    of    the 
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decrease  or  increase  in  energ>-  storage  capacity  as  compared  with 
otlier  samples  of  the  same  pigment.  This  would  seem  to  be  of 
particular  value  in  the  case  of  the  finer  pigments,  such  as  the 
blacks,  the  individual  particles  of  which  are  beyond  the  resolving 
power  of  our  miscro5copes. 


FASTENING   IRON    AND    RUBBER 

Scientific  methods  for  copperizing  iron  are  not  within  reach 
of  all.  Many  have  no  knowledge  of  electro-plating  and  do  not 
want  it.  A  process  used  in  a  factory  that  turned  out  5,000  wring- 
cr-rolls  a  day,  but  did  not  use  electrical  deposition  of  copper, 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  method  was  termed  the  Adam  process.  As  a  prelimihary 
the  wringer  shafts  were  put  in  a  tank,  covered  with  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  and  boiled  for  one  hour.  The  shaft  was  then 
rinsed  thoroughly  in  running  water,  put  into  a  heater  and  the 
steam  run  up  to  145  pounds  with  the  exhaust  slightly  open.  This 
was  held  for  two  hours.  The  shafts  thus  cleaned  of  grease 
were  ground  rough  on  a  corundum  or  emery  wheel. 

For  the  next  step  which  is  copperizing,  eight  copper  tanks, 
18  inches  square  and  three  feet  deep,  with  a  steam  coil  and  water 
pipe  in  the  bottom  of  each,  were  used.  The  solutions  were  as 
follows;  first  tank,  potash  water;  second,  water;  third,  muriatic 
acid;  fourth,  water;  fifth,  sulphuric  acid,  1/3  water;  sixth,  water; 
seventh,  blue  vitriol  one  pint,  water  eight  gallons,  sulphuric  acid 
small  quantity.  (The  blue  vitriol  is  made  in  earthern  jars  with 
the  crystals  and  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.) 
Eighth,  hot  water. 

The  shafts  are  then  put  in  a  copper  pail  perforated  with  small 
holes,  the  dipping  beginning  with  tank  No.  1  proceeds  as  follows : 
Dip  twice  in  the  first ;  rinse  in  the  second ;  once  slowly  in  the 
third;  rinse  in  the  fourth;  once  in  the  fifth;  rinse  in  the  sixth; 
once  in  the  seventh ;  then  in  the  eighth,  holding  until  hot  enough 
to  dry  quickly.  The  shafts  then  have  a  thin  coating  of  copper. 
When  dry,  cover  with  cement.  Then  wrap  a  strip  of  inside  stock 
spirally  about  the  shaft.  Build  the  shaft  up  with  inside  stock, 
cover  with  better  stock  for  the  outside.     The  roll  must  fit  tight 


Dipping  Tanks  for  Copperizing 
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when  driven  into  the  mold  for  it  takes  the  pressure  to  make  it 
bind  the  shaft  and  it  can  be  seen  how  well  it  does  this  by  the 
length  of  the  spinout.  Small  truck  wheels  and  small  carriage 
tires  were  formerly  fastened  by  the  above  process. 

The  Moulton  process  was  as  follows :  The  shaft  was  steam 
cleaned  and  a  hole  made  through  each  end  inside  the  bearing. 
A  layer  of  stock  was  applied  to  the  shaft,  then  a  wire,  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  more  or  less,  fastened  in  one 
end  and  wound  spirally  about  the  shaft  and  fastened  in  the  op- 
posite hole.  The  shaft  was  built  up  with  stock.  This,  under 
pressure  of  the  heating,   fastened  around  the  wire. 

To  attach  rubber  bands  for  carpet  sweeper  wheels  a  weak  so- 
lution of  muriatic  acid  was  put  in  a  tank  with  steam  coils.  The 
rings  were  put  in  the  solution  and  heat  applied.-  If  the  work  was 
done  properly  this  made  small  cracks  on  the  surface  of  the  ring. 
The  rings  were  rinsed  in  running  water  until  the  acid  was  gone. 
The  iron  wheel  was  cleaned  and  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
shellac  varnish.  Then  the  band  was  put  on  and  heated  to  soften 
the  shellac  and  when  cool  the  band  was  fast. 


SHOP-MADE    AIR    BAG    FOR    GIANT    TIRE    REPAIR 

Unable  to  wait  for  air-steam  bags  to  be  shipped  from  the  East 
or  the  Mid-West,  for  the  repair  of  giant  pneumatic  truck  tires, 
a  Los  Angeles  vulcanixcr  recently  began  to  make  his  own  bags. 
He  claims  that  he  has 
saved  not  only  time  but 
money,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  produced  for  $20  a 
bag  that  would  have 
cost  $40  for  a  42  by  9 
casing.  His  method  is 
simple.  Having  meas- 
ured with  a  steel  tape 
the  inner  circumference 
of  a  casing,  including 
the  space  between  the 
beads  as  they  set  on  n 
rim,  he  gets  what  lie 
terms  a  true  rim  meas- 
ure. An  A-1  red  tube 
of  size  indicated  for 
the  tire  is  then  inflated, 
cemented  and  covered 
with  ordinary  bias  re- 
building fabric  until  it 
equals  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  casing. 
Each  splice  is  laid  back 
a  short  distance  to  in- 
sert the  cushion  stock, 
which,  it  is  claimed, 
holds  the  fabric  better 
and  averts  danger  of  loosening.  Much  stress  is  put  on  careful 
measuring.  A  bag  made  too  small  might  explode,  and  one  too 
large  might  buckle.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  same  bag  for 
both  straight  side  and  clincher  tires,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
their  contours.  By  removing  the  valve  core,  a  solution  of  2}^ 
ounces  of  glycerine  to  a  pint  of  water  is  injected  into  the  bag 
to  keep  the  rubber  soft  and  prevent  semi-curing.  The  air  pres- 
sure used  on  repair  work  would  not  exceed  70  pounds  even  on 
tires  that  test  at  140  pounds.  The  Los  Angeles  man  is  also  care- 
ful to  deflate  the  bag  before  removing  it  from  the  casing,  and 
preserves  its  shape  and  condition  by  keeping  it  inflated  when 
not  in  use.  He  never  cools  a  bag  by  throwing  it  into  water,  be- 
cause such  chilling  would  soon  crack  the  rubber  lining. 


M.^Ki.MG  A  Truck  Tire  Air  Bag 


ATHOL  TOP   MATERIAL   FOR   AUTOMOBILE.S 

A  top  material  must  be  immune  to  the  blistering  rays  of 
the  sun  and  capable  of  preserving  its  strength  through  all 
sorts  of  climatic  conditions.  Athol  top  material  is  a  rubber 
top  material  recently  put  upon  the  market  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  rubber.  It  is  offered  to  the  trade  with 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  withstand  rough  abuse,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  manufactured  after  a  formula  that  has  stood  up 
under  the  most  exhaustive  tests. — .''ithol  Manufacturing  Co., 
Athol,   Massachusetts. 


"MICHEUN    MASTIC 

A  new  brand  of  plastic  cement,  "Michelin  Mastic,"  is  now 
marketed  by  a  well-known  tire  concern  and  is  said  to  be  most 
satisfactory  when  used  alone  for  repairing  small  punctures  and 
for  closing  surface  cuts  in  casings.  For  larger  cuts  in  casings 
"Michelin  Mastic"  and  cement  should  be  used,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose these  two  are  put  up  in  a  handy  combination  set  containing 
a  2-ounce  bottle  of  each.  This  forms  a  convenient  package  for  the 
tool  kit  and  may  prove  a  friend  in  need  to  the  motorist. — Miche- 
lin Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


ACTION    OF   HEAT  AND   LIGHT   ON    VULCANIZED    RUBBER' 

AMONG  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  ACEN-ciES  Causing  deterioration  of  vul- 
caiuzcd  rubber  are  heat,  light,  air  and  oils.  Of  these,  heat 
and  light  arc  probably  the  most  serious  and  are  so  frequently 
spoken  of  together  that  many  have  come  to  believe  that  their  action 
is  essentially  the  same,  whereas  this  is  not  so  and  the  favorite  ex- 
planations, "oxidation"  and  "depolymerization,"  fail  as  applied 
alike  to  the  deteriorating  action  of  either  heat  or  light. 

The  reaction  between  unvulcanized  rubber  and  sulphur  is  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  a  chemical  one  involving  the  addition  of 
sulphur  at  the  double  bond;  therefore  the  speed  of  the  reaction 
varies  with  a  change  in  temperature.  The  familiar  phenomena 
of  "burning  on  the  mill"  and  hardening  or  "burning"  of  com- 
pounded rubber  during  storage,  especially  when  piled  up  while 
yet  quite  warm  from  milling,  illustrate  this  point.  In  the  presence 
of  certain  accelerators,  such  as  the  dithiocarbamates,  partial  vul- 
canization may  occur  at  room  temperatures  in  24  to  48  hours. 
These  well-known  facts  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reach 
the  ordinary  vulcanizing  range,  275  to  300  degrees  F.,  to  effect 
the  union  of  rubber  and  sulphur. 

It  is  apparent  that  vulcanization  is  the  chemical  addition  of 
sulphur  to  rubber,  the  speed  of  the  reaction  depending  upon  the 
temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  catalyst  present.  When  only 
rubber  and  sulphur  are  present,  the  speed  of  reaction  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  practically  zero,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  this 
is  also  true  with  most  accelerators.  Vulcanization  is  therefore  a 
cycle  of  three  steps;  (1)  zero  speed  of  reaction  in  the  raw 
stocks;  (2)  high  speed  of  reaction  during  vulcanization;  (3)  a 
return  to  zero  speed  of  reaction  after  vulcanization.  To  effect 
proper  vulcanization,  one  must  find  the  temperature  at  which  the 
quickest  cure  can  be  obtained  consistent  with  safe  manufacturing 
practice,  and  slop  the  process  when  the  desired  point  is  reached. 
In  curing  molded  articles,  this  is  done  by  quick  removal  from  the 
molds ;  in  such  articles  as  tires,  by  drenching  them  with  cold 
water. 

After  properly  vulcanized  rubber  products  have  left  the  manu- 
facturers' hands,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  ruined  by  ex- 
posure to  elevated  temperatures.  .As  an  example,  the  custom  of 
carrying  uncovered  spare  tires  on  the  rear  of  automobiles  is  poor 
practice,  because  the  heat  from  the  exhaust  strikes  the  lower 
part  of  such  tires,  raising  the  temperature  locally  and  inducing 
after-vulcanization. 

The  principal  physical  change  in  vulcanized  rubber,  when  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  i^  "cracking"  or  "checking,"  which  lowers  the 
tensile  property.  This  action  is  largely  dependent  on  the  com- 
position of  the  mixing.  Certain  unpublished  tests  made  by  the 
author  throw  light  on  this  point,  .•\bout  40  samples  of  inner  tubes 
were  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Of  these,  25  were  red  and  the 
balance  gray.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  the  red  tubes 
showed  very  rapid  checking,  whereas  the  gray  tubes  show-ed  a 
much  higher  average  degree  of  resistance.  This  property  is  not 
inherent  in  the  color,  for  later  one  of  the  red  tubes  which  had 
shown  a  high  resistance  to  checking  was  tested  against  a  new 
sample  of  gray  tube,  an<l  the  latter  showed  serious  checking  after 
only  four  to  six  hours'  exposure,  whereas  the  red  tube  was  in 
good  condition  after  several  weeks'  exposure.  These  tests  were 
performed  outdoors  in  winter,  and  the  temperature  seldom  rose 
over  50  degrees  F.,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  changes  were 
due  to  sunlight  only.  If  the  action  of  heat  and  light  were  the 
same,  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  would  vary  alike, 
differences,  if  any,  being  in  amount  and  not  in  kind. 

Heat  produces  an  after-vulcanization,  which  lowers  the  tensile 
properties.     Sunlight  also  reduces  the  tensile  properties,  so  that 


we  must  look  farther  for  differences  in  their  behavior.  In 
studying  the  chemical  deterioration,  we  may  use  the  method  of 
change  in  solubility  of  the  rubber  substance  in  such  solvents  as 
acetone,  alcohol,  chloroform,  etc.  In  the  study  of  the  effect  of 
heat  and  light  on  balloon  fabrics",  there  was  little  increase  in  the 
amount  of  acetone-soluble  material  after  heating  in  the  dark  for 
28  days  at  70  degrees  C,  although  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
samples  showed  that  a  marked  change  had  occurred.  Some  of  the 
fabrics  tested  were  so  hard  as  to  crack  when  bent.  The  same 
fabrics,  exposed  to  weathering,  showed  an  increase  in  acetone 
extract  as  the  rubber  substance  decomposed.  Some  fabrics  in- 
creased from  an  initial  extract  of  2  to  20  degrees,  after  IS  to  30 
days'  exposure,  and  all  showed  an  increase  in  extract  in  time. 
The  same  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  other  tests  on  bal- 
loon fabrics.  As  long  as  the  rubber  retains  its  original  tensile 
properties,  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  acetone  extract,  but 
after  a  certain  point,  which  represents  the  end  of  the  useful  life 
of  the  material,  a  sharp  break  occurs  in  the  solution  curve,  marked 
by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  percentage  of  acetone  extract.  The 
same  behavior  was  noted  in  the  natural  aging  of  rubber  and 
reported  to  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  September,  1916'.  The  samples  un- 
der observation  were  rubber  bands.  A  very  rapid  increase  in 
acetone  extract  was  noted  after  the  bands  began  to  be  hard  and 
brittle.  These  samples  were  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  25  degrees  C. 

Probably  this  increase  in  acetone  extract  is  a  true  case  of 
oxidation,  the  reaction  being  accelerated  by  sunlight.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  speed  of  this  reaction  is  increased  tremendously 
by  the  presence  of  any  appreciable  quantity  of  oxidized  rubber. 
It  has  been  noted  repeatedly  that  there  is  little  change  in  solubility 
during  the  early  stages  of  deterioration,  but  when  begun  the  rate 
shows  a  marked  increase.  This  is  true  irrespective  of  the  time 
required  for  tiie  sample  to  go  through  the  so-called  "early  stage 
of  deterioration "  Rubber  bands  containing  reclaimed  rubber 
showed  this  break  in  the  curve  at  a  much  earlier  point  than  the 
bands  which  contained  only  new  rubber. 

Another  important  difference  between  the  action  of  heat  and 
sunlight  is  that  heat  acts  throughout  the  entire  mass  while  sun- 
light exerts,  at  first,  essentially  a  surface  change,  although  this 
rapidly  travels  to  the  interior.  In  the  deterioration  due  to  sun- 
light, the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  acetone  extract  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  thickness  of  the  test  pieces.  Very  thin  ones  such 
as  balloon  fabrics  show  much  more  rapid  increase  than  thicker 
test  pieces.  The  difference  in  the  action  of  heat  on  thin  and 
thick  test  pieces  is  much  less  marked,  showing  that  the  reaction 
occurs  throughout  the  mass,  and  such  differences  as  do  occur 
are  easily  explainable  on  the  basis  of  the  heat  conductivity  of 
the  rubber. 


^By  Tohn  B.  Tuttle.  Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical    Society    in    ChicaKO,    September,    1920. 

"Third  Annual   Report,   National  Advisory   Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

•The  India  Rubber  World,   December  1,   1916,  page  129. 


LITHOPONE' 

The  manufacture  of  lithopone  is  divided  into  three  steps :  The 
production  of  a  pure  barium  sulphide  solution ;  the  preparation  of 
a  pure  zinc  sulphate  solution ;  the  manufacture  of  lithopone  from 
these  two  solutions. 

BARIUM    SULPHIDE    SOLUTION 

The  most  important  raw  material  is  barytes.  This  is  now 
obtained   chiefly   from   Georgia,   because   the   ore  deposits  there 


iPaper  read   hy  Donald    Ross,   chief  chemist   Krebs  Pigment   &   Chemical 
Co.,  before  the  Delaware  Section  of  the  American   Chemical  Society. 
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can  lie  worked  satisfactorily  with  steam  shovel,  whereas  most 
Tennessee  and  practically  all  Missonri  deposits  are  so  small  that 
they  are  milted  by  pick  and  shovel. 

Barytes  as  received  at  the  factory  is  crushed,  mixed  with  coal 
and  burned  at  1,200  to  1,300  degrees  C.  from  two  to  three  hours 
in  rotary  kilns.  The  black  ash  formed  is  leached,  giving  a  solution 
of  barium  sulphide. 

ZINC   SULPHATE   SOLUTION 

In  the  manufacture  of  zinc  sulpliatc  any  form  of  zinc  or  zinc 
oxide  such  as  skimmings,  zinc  ash  from  galvanizing  kettles,  im- 
pure oxides  or  zinc  carbonate  ores  may  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid.  Zinc  sulphide  or  roasted  zincblende  may  also  be  used.  The 
resulting  solution  is  purified  by  various  oxidizing  processes,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  liquor. 

LITHOPONE 

Bv  mixing  proper  proportions  of  the  zinc  and  barium  li(|uors, 
lithopone  is  precipitated.  Plate  and  frame  presses  or  continuous 
lilters  are  used  in  filtering  the  pigment  and  the  cake  is  dried  and 
healed  in  muffle  furnaces  to  about  500  degrees  C.  When  uniformly 
heated  the  material  is  raked  out,  quenched  in  water  and  ground 
to  remove  grit  due  to  sand  from  the  furnace  walls  or  to  the 
sintering  of  overheated  particles  of  lithopone.  The  ground  pulp 
is  washed,  filtered,  dried,  pulverized,  sometimes  air  floated,  and 
packed  in  barrels  of  400  pounds  or  bags  of  SO  pounds. 

USES  OF  LITHOPONE 

Lithopone  is  surpassed  in  whiteness  only  by  the  finer  grades  of 
zinc  oxide.  Large  quantities  of  lithopone  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paint,  rubber  goods,  linoleum,  wall  paper,  window  shades 
and  printing  inks.  The  lithopone  industry  has  grown  from  920 
tons  in  1900  to  a  production  of  79.619  tons  in  1919,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  100,000-ton  mark  will  be  reached  in  1920  or  1921. 


THE    ABSORPTION    OF    LIGHT    BY    CAOUTCHOUO 
By  S.  Judd  Lewis  and  B.  D.  Porritt' 

In  view  of  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  rubber  when 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  record 
appears  to  exist  of  any  effort  having  been  made  to  study  the 
action  of  light  on  caoutchouc  in  a  quantitative  manner.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  carry  out  some  preliminary  experiments 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  absorption  of  light  of  short- 
wave length  by  caoutchouc,  to  which  experience  has  shown  that 
the  successive  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  occur  during 
"perishing"  must  be  attributed. 

With  this  object  a  specially  good  sample  of  fine  hard  Para 
rubber  was  selected  in  the  crude  condition  before  subjection  to 
any  manufacturing  operation.  This  was  cut  into  fine  strips  and 
sulimitted  to  repeated  extraction  with  cold  distilled  water  for  a 
period  of  over  a  week,  followed  by  extraction  with  cold  acetone 
until  the  washings  were  no  longer  colored.  A  final  prolonged 
digestion  with  several  changes  of  absolute  alcohol  was  employed 
to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  resins  and  soluble  coloring 
matters,  and  the  extracted  rubber  was  thereafter  dried  at  ordinary 
temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  prevent  oxidation.  The 
dry  material  was  then  transferred  to  a  stoppered  separating 
funnel  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  swell  and  slowly  dissolve  in 
anhydrous  ethyl  ether  (purified  by  treatment  with  sodium  and 
fractional  distillation)  without  agitation.  The  clear  caoutchouc 
solution  was  withdrawn  at  intervals  before  it  became  unduly 
viscous,  from  the  bottom  tap,  the  passage  of  proteid  and  insoluble 
matter  being  prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  plug  of  asbestos 
fiber,  and  the  volume  removed  was  replaced  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  solvent. 

In  this  way  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  perfectly  transparent, 
colorless  solution  of  caoutchouc  was  obtained  containing  approxi- 
mately 0.94  ])cr  cent  of  solute  by  weight.  As  it  was  found  that 
this  solution  gave  only  very  feeble  absorption,  it  was  reduced 
by   spontaneous  evaporation  to   about   two-thirds   of   its   original 


volume,  thus  increasing  its  strength  to  aiiproximatcly  1.5  per 
cent. 

The  method  of  procedure  followed  was  similar  to  that  described 
elsewhere  with  the  exception  of  the  photometer  emjiloyed,  which 
was  of  the  new  sector  type,  the  details  of  which  have  lately  been 
published*. 

The  2-cm.  cell  containing  the  solution  was  placed  in  one  path 
of  light,  and  a  duplicate  cell  filled  with  the  puriiicd  ether,  similar 
to  that  u.sed  for  the  preparation  of  the  solution,  was  placed  in  the 
other  beam  for  the  pur]>ose  of  providing  a  control.  The  absorp- 
tion effect  was  therefore  confined  to  the  solute  alone,  that  of  the 
solvent  being  eliminated.  The  ether  employed  was  found  to  give 
no  absorption  at  wave  lengths  above  2170  sufticient  to  interfere 
with  the  experiment. 

The  results  obtained  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  curve, 
m  which  are  plotted  the  values  of  the  extinction  coefficient,  that 
is  of  log  1/r,  relative  to  a  three  per  cent  solution  in  a  cell  of 
vinit  thickness  as  ordinates  against  wave  lengths  as  absciss:e  (I  is 
the  intensity  of  the  incidental  light,  and  I'  is  that  of  the  light 
transmitted).  The  curve  has  not  been  srhoothed  out,  as  the  slight 
irregularities  may  prove  to  be  significant. 

In  considering  these  preliminary  results  it  is  in  the  first  place 
remarkable  that  caoutchouc  should  be  so  transparent  to  light  as 
to  call  for  the  use  of  so  concentrated  a  solution  as  1.5  per  cent  in 
a  2-cm.  observation  tube. 
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Ultra-Violet  Absorption   Spectrum  Curve  of  Ethereal 

Solution  of  Caoutchouc  Calculated  on  a  3   Per   Cent 

Solution    in   a   One-Cm.    Cell 

The  curve  exhibits  only  a  general  absorption  which  is  fairly 
strong  for  wave-lengths  below  2700,  but  rapidly  diminishes  with 
increase  in  wave-length. 

Neither  with  the  strong  solution  nor  with  weaker  ones  has 
there  been  any  decisive  evidence  of  absorption  bands,  but  the  in- 
vestigation has  not  gone  far  enough  to  say  whether  caoutchouc  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  these  or  not. 

Further  work  is  in  progress  on  different  types  of  rubber  and 
allied  compounds  with  a  view  to  confirming  these  preliminary 
observations,  and  if  possible  securing  some  evidence  regarding 
the  constitution  of  caoutchouc. 


'Toiirnal  of  the   Society  of  Chemical   Industry.  Jamijiry   31,   19.;1. 
-Rubber   Kesearch    A.ssociation,    ITniversity    College,   Londrn. 
"Procei-dir.Ks  cf  the  Roval   S«iety.   Ilristol.   89,   329. 
•Chemical    Society    Transactinn.s.    1919.    115,    312. 
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CHEMICAL    PATENTS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

TIRE  Filler.  Comprising  a  mixture  formed  ok  the  following 
ingredients :  Crude  rubber,  a  compounding  ingredient  or 
filler,  a  vulcanizing  ingredient,  an  accelerator,  a  leavener  and  a 
vehicle — the  mixture  having  minute  air  pockets  distributed 
throughout,  thereby  providing  the  mixture  with  a  rebounding 
quality. — Vincent  Cuttitta,  New  York,  New  York.  United  States 
patent  No.   1,369,626. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA 

RfBiiER  Compound  kinsisting  oi-  ikuhk  kuhbkr,  gr.\n'Ulated 
iron  slag  and  cork  flour,  the  quantity  of  rubber  in  the  compound 
by  weight  being  less  than  the  combined  weights  of  the  iron  slag 
and  cork  flour. — Eugene  Von  Vergyas,  Washington,  British  Co- 
lumbia, Canada.     Canadian  patent  No.  208,194. 

Sizing  Fibrous  Materials,  Process  and  Product.  The 
process  of  treating  fibrous  material  which  comprises  applying 
thereto  a  lubricant  including  castor  oil  and  beeswax  and  treating 
the  material  thus  prepared  with  a  coating  of  rubber.  The  manu- 
factured article  having  the  individual  fibers  coated  with  waxy 
lubricant  while  maintaining  the  spaces  normally  present  between 
the  fibers  substantially  open  and  a  layer  of  rubber  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  fibrous  material,  the  proportion  of  lubricant  be- 
ing relatively  small  to  obviate  deleteriously  affecting  the  bond  be- 
tween fiber  and  rubber. — The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  .\lfred  E.  Jury, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A..    Canadian  patent  No.  208,397. 

Process  of  Compounding  Rubber  consisting  of  incortorating 
glue  containing  7  to  13  per  cent  of  water  and  implasticized 
rubber  to  a  mixing  or  milling  action  at  a  temperature  suflicient 
to  plasticize  the  glue  and  substantially  dry  the  mi.xture. — The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  William  G.  O'Brien, 
both  of  .■SLkron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.  208.406. 

Process  of  Reclaiming  Waste  Rubber  comprising  disintegrat- 
ing  it.  subjecting  the  disintegrated  mass  to  the  action  of  a  lieated 
liquid  ibath  containing  approximately  10  to  15  per  cent  by  weight 
of  caustic  soda  in  aqueous  solution  for  appro-ximately  from  six 
to  20  hours  at  a  pressure  of  from  50  to  200  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Then  subjecting  the  treated  waste  to  the  action  of  a  solvent 
com|)rising  approximately  one  part  by  weight  of  phenylene  dia- 
mine, two  parts  by  weight  of  paraflfine  oil,  two  parts  by  weight 
of  mineral  rubber,  one  part  by  weight  of  rubber  resin,  two  parts 
by  weight  of  acetic  acid,  and  washing  and  drying  the  resulting 
mass. — Frank  L.  Kryder,  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  .\.  Canadian  patent 
No.  208,506. 

THE  UNITED    KINGDOM 

India  Rubber  Composition  containing  china  or  other  clay 
which  has  been  treated  with  water  and  a  deflocculating  agent  such 
as  sodium  carl)onate  or  ammonia,  and  which  has  been  dried  while 
in  a  dcflocculated  state.  In  an  example,  160  parts  of  the  treated 
and  dried  clay  are  mixed  with  228  parts  of  rubber  and  12  parts 
of  sulphur. — P.  Schidrowitz,  57  Chancery  Lane,  and  W.  Fclden- 
heimer  and  W.  W.  Plowman,  20  Holborn  Viaduct,  both  in  Lon- 
don.    British  patent  No.  153,343. 

Devulcanizing  Rubber.  Vulcanized  rubber  is  df.vui.canized 
by  simultaneous  treatment  with  a  benzene  hydrocarbon,  such  as 
ten  per  cent  of  xylol  or  one  of  its  homologs  and  a  carbocyclic 
ainido  compound  such  as  2J/2  per  cent  of  aniline  or  one  of 
its  homologs  in  the  presence  of  a  substance  capable  of  absorbing 
or  combining  with  sulphur,  such  as  a  hydrate  of  an  alkali  metal. 
The  treatment  is  conducted  in  a  digester  in  which  the  temperature 
corresponds  with  a  steam  pressure  of  60  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch. — J.  Young  and  W.  W.  Benner,  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A., 
British  patent  No.  153,646. 

Vulcanizing  India  Rubber,  .^n  arvl  sub.stituted  thiourea 
containing  one  or  more  alkyl  groups,  one  of  which  is  in  ortho 
position  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  thiourea,  is  used  as  an  accelerator 


m  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  The  accelerator  is  the  product  of 
the  reaction  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  an  ortho-alkyl  substituted 
aromatic  amine,  namely,  orthotoluidinc.  In  an  example,  a  mix- 
ture of  50  parts  of  rubber,  45.5  parts  of  zinc  oxide,  3.5  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  one  part  of  di-ortho-toluyl-thio-urea  is  vulcanized 
by  steam  at  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  in  ten  minutes. — The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  .■\..,  British  patent 
No.   153,890. 

Rubber  Substitute  is  made  by  mixing  a  cellulose  deriva- 
tive,  with  or  without  a  solvent,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  a 
gelatinizing  medium  than  is  necessary  for  gelatinizing  the  cel- 
lulose derivative,  adding  large  quantities  of  organic  or  inorganic 
filling  materials,  heating  to  drive  oflf  water,  and  molding  under 
heat  and  pressure.  In  an  example,  400  grams  of  nitrocellulose 
arc  mixed  for  half  an  hour  with  260  grams  of  water,  and 
1200  grams  of  barytes ;  300  grams  of  a  gelatinizing  medium 
such  as  cthyl-acetanilide  is  added  and  kneaded  for  an  hour,  when 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  evaporate  the  water.  The  mass  is 
molded  under  pressure  at  about  130  degrees  C,  and  on  cooling 
is  ready  for  use. — P.  Balke,  and  G.  Leysieffer,  Troisdorf,  near 
Cologne,  Germany.     British  patent  No.  154,157. 


OTHER    CHEMICAL    PATENTS 

GERMANY 

PATENTS   issued  WITH   DATE   OF   ISSUE 
333.496      (AuRUft    2J.     1918.)        Methtd     for     makint;    n.l.lfr-like    products. 

P-adisrlie    .'Knilinund    Soclafahrik,    I.iuhvieshafen    on    Rhine. 
332,974      (February  21.    1919.)      Process  foi-  drying   crude  rubber  with  the 

help    of    indifferent    gases.     AktiensreselUchaft    MetzeJer    &    Co., 

Munich. 

LABORATORY   APPARATUS 

LABORATORY    STOVE 

ANEW,  simple  and  efficient  electric  stove  for  laboratory 
use  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  of 
durable  construction  of  sheet  metal,  with  cord  and  plug 
ready  for  attach- 
ment to  any  con- 
V  e  n  i  e  n  t  lamp 
socket.  It  can  be 
used  for  direct  or 
alternating    cur- 


^= 


rent     of     110     volts.— Th 
Rochester,    Xcw   York. 


Electric  Stove 

Will    Corporation, 


MERCURY  SEALED  ABSORPTION  TUBE 

One   of  the   most  popular   absorption   bulbs 

for    CO;   determinations    is    the    new    Fleming 

mercury-sealed  bulb  shown  in  the  illustration, 

which    shows    plainly    the    method    of    filling. 

Place   just   enough   mercury   in   lower  trap   T 

to  seal.     Wet  a  small  piece  of  cotton  and  lay 

around  F  to  keep    asbestos    out    of    mercury. 

Fleming  Over    this    place    small    amount    of    asbestos. 

.\bsorption        Fill  5"   with  20-mesh   soda   lime,   well   screened 

Tube  from    dust,    preferably    2    per    cent    moisture 

soda    lime    is   used,    and   after   filling   run   air 

through  warm  water  and  into  /  until  absorbent  increases  about 

10  per  cent  in  weight.     Plug  /  loosely  with  cotton.     Pack  R  with 

asbestos  and  fill  P  with  phophorus  pentoxide.    Tube  C  of  hollow 

top  stopper  is  packed  as  follows :  A  little  pledget  of  cotton  is  first 

inserted  into  this  tube,  followed  with  a  little  asbestos. — Eimer  & 

.\mend,  211   Third  avenue.  New  York. 
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New  Machines   and   Appliances 


PNEUMATIC  TUBE  STEAM  SPLICER 

IT  IS  estimated  tliat  95  per  cent  of  inner  tubes  are  spliced  by  the 
well-known  cold  cure  or  acid  method.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  steam  cure  methods  generally  are  not  economical  in 
labor  cost,  although  more  rehaible  in  effect  and  eliminate  all  of 
the  serious  objections  incident  to  the  cold-cure  method.  A 
successful  pneumatic  steam  tube  splicer  recently  perfected  is 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  view  showing 
method  of  holding  the  inner  tube  and  clamping  the  joint  for 
steam  cure.  The  clamp  contains  an  inflatable  air  bag  for  exert- 
ing pressure  on  the  joint  under  cure  by  the  circulation  of  steam 
in  the  annular  space  A.  Fig.  2  is  a  cross-section  through  the 
clamp  and  tube,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  air  bag,  steam 


>hown.     It  consists  of  a  corrugated  roll  wash  mill  and  a  mixing 
mill. 

The  mills  and  motor  drive  arc  mounted  on  a  single  continuous 
lied-plate  for  greater  rigidity.     The  gears  are  all  machine  cut  and 


Ix.NER  Tube  Ste.\m  Splicer. 


space  A  and  tube  B 
during  the  curing  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  claimed  that  the 
splice  need  not  exceed 
from  one-half  to  one 
inch  in  length,  thus 
saving  stock  and  ma- 
terial. There  is  no  over- 
cure  of  the  rubber  at  the 
splice.  The  speed  of 
operation  of  this  method 
exceeds  that  of  the  acid 
cure.  An  important 
saving  is  effected  in  the  matter  of  wrappers  and  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  acid  fumes  safe  working  conditions  are  secured  as  regards 
the  health  of  the  employes. — The  Pneumatic  Tube  Steam  Splicer 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

THE  YARWAY  SEATLESS  BLOW-OFF  VALVE 
Very  ingenious  is  the  celluloid  sliding  model  of  the  Yarway 
seatless  blow-off  valve,  made  by  the  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  valve  is  of  the  seatless 
hollow  piston  type,  without  any  projection  upon  which  scale  or 
sediment  can  accumulate.  The  pressure  is  against  the  side  of  the 
piston  when  the  valve  is  closed,  and  means  are  provided  for 
setting  up  the  packing  when  the  valve  is  under  pressure.  There 
is  also  visual  indication  of  the  location  of  the  plunger  in  the  body 
at  all  times.  The  packing  is  automatically  compressed  when 
closing  the  valve,  and  reinains  stationary,  being  protected  from 
the  blast  of  the  blow  down. 


Laboratory  Mills 

c-ither   machine   is   operated   by   independent  clutch   connections.- 
The  Banner  Machine  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


EXPERIMENTAL  RUBBER  MACHINERY 

A   very   useful    combination    of   rubber-making   machinery   de- 
signed   f'  r    laboratory    and    experimental    purposes    is    herewith 


MACHINE  FOR  WRAPPING  COILS  OF  WIRE 

Small  or  medium  sized  coils  of  either  insulated  or  bare  wire 
are  quickly  wrapped  with  this  machine.  The  open-gap  type 
shuttle  carries  sufficient  paper  to  wrap  from  12  to  20  coils,  de- 
pending on  their  size.  The  paper  plays  out  at  one  end  through 
a  tension  de- 
vice and  an 
edge  folder 
applies  it 
with  the 
edge  turned 
under.  At 
the  same 
time  a  strip 
of  gummed 
tape  is  also 
applied.  This 
s  t  r  engthens 
the  wrapping 
and  prevents 
the  layers 
from  slip- 
ping. 

A  set  oi 
gear  chains  , 
i  s  provided  ^  '^ 
which  per- 
mits the 
wrappings  to 
be  done  with 
an  advance 
oi  %,  1,  and 

IJ^-inches  per  revolution  of  the  shuttle,  the  speed  of  which  is 
300  r.  p.  m.  The  device  handles  coils  with  an  inside  diameter  of 
from  S  to  20  inches,  and  cross-sections  of  from  2  to  5  inches. 
It  is  stated  that  the  actual  wrappin,?  time  of  a  coil  of  average 
size  is  10  seconds  and  that  a  regular  output  of  125  coils  an  hour 
may  be  attained. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  a  motor,  and  a  conveniently 
located  lever  controls  both  the  clutch  and  the  brake.  A  novel 
way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  various  sized  coils 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  shuttle  in  order  to  apply  the  paper 
evenly,  is  through  the  use  of  the  slanting  runway  at  the  left  of 
the  machine.  The  correct  position  for  the  different  sized  coils  is 
secured  by  raising  or  lowering  the  bar,  which  in  turn  raises  or 
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lowers  the  necessary  mechanism.— Pierce  Wrapping  Machine  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  QUICK  CLOSING  VULCANIZER  HEAD 

A   vulcanizer   door  of   simple   design   that   is   self-sealing,  and 

moves  on  roller  bearings 
is  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying illustration.  The 
head  is  made  of  high 
grade  cast  steel  with  all 
bearings  either  roller  or 
ball.  The  design  makes 
balance  perfect  and  per- 
mits the  door  to  be  easily 
opened  by  one  man, 
swinging  in  half  the 
space  usually  required. 
It  is  perfectly  universal 
in  movement,  and  can  be 
opened  without  binding, 
swinging  to  and  fro  with 
utmost  freedom.  The 
door  is  built  complete 
with  vulcanizer  shell  in 
The  Adamson  Self-Sealing  Door  all  standard  sizes  up  to 
96-inch  diameter,  for  any  desired  pressure  and  any  length.  It  is 
easily  adapted  to  installations  by  use  of  a  special  shell  ring. — 
The  Adamson  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


WOOD    APRON    CONVEYORS 

A  most  effective  installation  is  that  shown  in  the  illustration 
which    is    typical    of    how    leading    rubber    and    other    industrial 


Conveying   Coal   and   Ashes   in   an   .Akron    Rubber   Mill 

plants  are  keeping  on  the  move  such  materials  as  coal,  ashes,  raw- 
materials  and  outgoing  products. 

For  handling  coal  and  ashes  the  equipment  consists  of  a  track 
hopper,  plate  feeder,  single  roll  crusher,  and  bucket  conveyer. 
For  handling  material  such  as  cases  of  crude  rubber  and  other 
materials,  an  apron  conveyer  is  furnished. — The  Jeffrey  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A   BRITISH   MACHINE  FOR   BUILX>ING  SOLID  TIRES 

This  machine  for  building  solid  tires  direct  from  the  calender 
consists  of  a  sturdy  frame  on  which  is  mounted  independent 
gearing  for  driving  a  face  plate  with  adjustable  arms,  arranged 
to  take  all  standard  sizes  of  truck  tire  rims.  The  arms  are 
expanded  and  contracted  by  a  hand-wheel  and  screw,  thus  afford- 
ing means  for  placing  and  removing  the  rims. 

The  machine  is  placed  in  front  of  a  three-roll  calender,  having 
rollers  approximately  27  inches  long  by  12  inches  diameter,  pro- 


vided with  cutting  knives,  to  supply  three  widths  of  rubber 
sheet,  which  are  built  up  on  the  rims.  The  driving  mechanism 
is  so  arranged  that  the  periphery  speed  of  the  tire,  as  it  becomes 
larger  in  diameter,  is  regulated  to  suit  the  speed  of  the  calender. 
Pressure  is  applied  on  the  rims  during  the  building  up  operations 


The   Shaw    Solid   Tire   Builder. 

by  means  of  rollers  suspended  on  wheels,  provided  with  balance 
weights. — Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bradford,  Manchester, 
England. 

STEAM   TURBINE   FOR  PUMPS  AND    BLOWERS 

A  new  turbine  of  the  Curtis  type  suitable  for  driving  centrifugal 
pumps,  blowers,  etc.,  has  recently  been  developed.  The  turbines 
are  of  one,  two,  or  three  stages,  and  operate  at  steam  pressures 
of  from  SO  to  300  pounds,  with  or  without  superheat,  and  either 
condensing  or  non-condensing. 

The  turbine  is  constructed  throughout  to  give  the  greatest 
.strength  and  rigidity  possible,  and  the  casing  is  divided  hori- 
zontally in  halves,  the  upper  of  which  can  be  easily  raised  for 
inspection  or  removal  of  the  wheels.  The  steam  connections  are 
arranged  so  that  they  need  not  be  disturbed  when  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  the  top  of  the  casing. 

The  turbine  is  equipped  with  speed  control  in  the  form  of  a 
centrifugal  governor,  and  if  desired  an  emergency  governor.  The 
first  is  of  the  centrifugal  tension  spring  type,  the  motion  of  the 


Curtis  Steam  Turbine 

weights  being  transmitted  through  ball-bearing  connections  to  the 
governor  valve.  The  speed  may  be  adjusted  while  the  turbine  is 
running  by  a  simple  operation  of  the  governor  valve.  The  emer- 
gency governor,  if  attached,  operates  entirely  independently  of  the 
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Rotary  Compressor  W'ith- 
ouT  Motor 


main  itovernor,  when  the  speed  rises  to  about  15  per  cent  above 
normal. 

The  steam  passes  through  the  lirst  stage  nozzles,  from  the 
steam  chest,  the  nozzles  being  opened,  or  closed,  as  required  by 
hand  valves  placed  in  the  steam  chest.  The  governors  control 
the  flow  of  steam  to  all  nozzles. — The  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  Xew  York. 

TOY    BALJ-OON    INFLATING    DEVICE 

One  of  the  simplest  devices  for  intlatiiig  toy  balloons  is 
a  small  rotary  air  compressor,  connected  direct  to  a  small  motor. 
arranged     for    either    alternate    or    direct    current.     The    tnotor 

armature  and  parts  of  the  com- 
pressor shown  herewith  are  fully 
protected  by  the  steel  casement  in 
which  they  are  enclosed.  The  com- 
pressing clement  of  the  compressor 
is  also  enveloped  by  a  cast  steel 
body,  and  is  complete  with  a  steel 
shaft.  Both  are  supplied  with  a 
licavy  base,  and  finished  in  black 
enamel.  The  pressure  of  air  varies 
with  the  speed  at  which  the  com- 
pressor is  driven.  The  volume  of 
air  depends  upon  the  type  of  the  machines,  which  are  made  in 
three  sizes,  all  of  which  can  be  made  to  drive  from  500  to  1600 
r.p.m.  The  minimum  pressure  of  the  smallest  size  is  three 
pounds,  while  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  largest  is  thirty- 
two  pounds.  The  pressure  to  be  used  is  naturally  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  balloons  to  be  inflated  daily  and  the  quickness 
with  which  the  operator  works. — Anderson  Electric  &  Equipment 
Co.,  154-160  Whiting  street,  Chicago. 

SELF-LOADING    ELECTRIC    TRUCK 

The  principal  feature  of  this  all-steel  electric  truck  with  a 
capacity  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  commends  it  to  rubber 
manufacturers,    is    ihe    fact    that    it     is    self-loading    and    offers 

many  possibili- 
ties for  saving 
both  time  and 
labor  in  han- 
dling crude  rub- 
ber and  other 
materials  in 
bulk,  or  carry- 
ing cores  and 
molds  about  the 
plant. 

.•\s  shown  in 
the  illustration, 
the  loading  plat- 
form is  in  front 
of  the  truck  and 
runs    on    small 

wheels.  The  lifting  mechanism  is  operated  by  an  independent, 
heavy-duty,  series-wound  motor  and  worm-gear  reduction.  The 
platform  lifts  vertically,  the  ri.se  being  4}4  inches.  It  can  be 
stopped  at  any  point  in  the  rise  or  descent  by  the  operator,  who 
stands  on  the  platform  at  the  back  of  the  truck  and  controls  the 
lifting  mechanism  with  a  foot-pedal.  It  is  stated  that  three  sec- 
onds are  sufficient  for  full  lowering,  and  five  or  six  for  eleva- 
tion, depending  upon  the  size  and  number  of  batteries  used.  The 
back  of  the  truck  is  fitted  with  a  heavy  bumper  which  takes  all 
shocks  and  protects  the  rear  end  of  the  lift  platform.  A  draw- 
bar attachment  enables  the  truck  to  haul  a  trailer  and  act  as  a 
light-duty  tractor. 

Automatic  brake  and  circuit  breaker,  four-wheel  steer,  and  single 
reduction  worm-drive  of  the  power  axle  are  the  main  features  of 
the   operating  mechanism.     The   wheels   are  of   heavy   steel   with 


The  Cowan   I.ndl'striai.  Truck 


solid  rubber  tires.  The  length  with  platform  is  102  inches  overall, 
the  width  is  36  inches  overall,  and  the  height  is  51  inches  over 
steering  shaft  head.  By  folding  the  foot-pedal  and  steering  handle 
into  a  vertical  |)osition,  the  overall  length  is  shortened  to  91  "/j 
inches  for  use  on  elevators.  The  batteries  are  either  alkaline  or 
lead,  and  the  controller  is  of  the  drum  type,  with  three  speeds 
forward  and  three  speeds  reverse. 

This  truck  can  be  used  in  intersecting  aisles  5  feet  wide,  and 
the  extreme  outside  point  of  the  turning  radius  is  7  feet,  10  inches. 
— Cowan  Truck   Co.,   Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 


OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEM 

.>Vn  overhead  carrying  system  is  a  great  time  saver  in  production 
expense  whether  a  ruiiber  plant  be  large  or  smali.  The  illustra- 
ticm  shows  a  systcin  of  this  sort  that  is  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary. It  meets  every  condition  and  requirement  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  usually  heavy,  cumbersome  and  costly  /  beam  and 
travelling  crane  and  displaces  barrows,  trucking  and  other  slow, 
laborious,  time-wasting  contrivances.  Its  system  of  tracks,  turn- 
tables, switches  and  carriers  will  go  anywhere,  curving  in  and  out 


lliiSE  Pole  Co.wEvnR 

of  doors.  o\er  and  around  machinery,  or  from  floor  to  floor,  plac- 
ing the  leads  exactly  where  wanted. 

The  illustration  shows  the  overhead  system  used  for  conveying 
hose  poles  in  a  rubber  hose  making  room. — The  Louden  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


FABRIC    KNIFE    FOR    TIRE    REPAIR 

.A  very  convenient  and  effective  tire  repair  tool,  known  as  the 
H.  F.  safety  canvas  knife,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  holds 
two  adjustable  blades  which  can  be  set  for  cutting  through  fabric 
without  harm  to  the  imderlying  plies  in  the  operation  of  step- 
ping down  stock  for  re- 
building or  repairing  the 
canvas.  The  handle  of 
this  tool  is  of  ball  form, 
fitting  the  palm  of  the 
hand  conveniently  for 
pushing  the  cutting  edges 
through  the  rubberized 
fabric. — Harvey      Frost 


&      Co 


Safety  Fabric  Knife 
Limited,      London,      England. 


CUTTING  PURE  RUBBER  SHEET 

Pure  rubber  sheet  for  making  dress  shields,  bathing  caps  and 
similar  goods  is  calendered  very  thin,  and  is  correspondingly  dif- 
ficult to  cut  into  bands  or  strips  with  sharp  edges  without  special 
machinery.  However,  when  dusted  and  snugly  reroMed  on  a  heavy 
paper  tube,  it  may  be  neatly  cut  in  a  lathe  with  a  hand  knife,  pro- 
vided the  precaution  is  observed  to  cool  the  rubber  to  freezing  or 
below.     Under  this  condition  t!ic  strip  gum  will  have  smooth,  un- 
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attached  edges,  whereas  at  ordinary  room  temperatures  the  rubber 
would  cut  with  rough  edges  fused  together. 


DEVICE    FOR    SEJ'ARATING    MOISTURE    FROM    STEAM,    GAS    AND 
COMPRESSED    AIR 

Many  rubber  niauuiacturers  have  found  this  type  of  separator 
gives    excellent    service    in    eliminating   the   moisture    from    com- 
pressed  air   at   the   point   of   usage.      The 
separators    are   installed   at   proper   [wints 
on    the   pipe   lines   and   take   up   no    more 
space  than  the  pipe  itself  and  its  flanges. 
The  horizontal,  vertical,  and  angle  types 
are  shown  herewith.     The  separators  are 
made  of  steel  plate  and  built  for  a  work- 
ing  pressure  of  200  pounds  unless  other- 
wise    specified.       Companion     flanges 
■'!        and  gage  glasses  are   also   furnished. 
.!  The  steam  or  compressed  air,  when 

passing     through     the     separator,     is 
caused    to    revolve   around   the   spiral 
many     times.       Any     foreign     matter 
that    is    heavier    than    the    steam    is 
thrown  outward  by  centrifugal  force, 
where  it  is  acted  on  over  and  over 
again.        The    denser    portion    is    re- 
peatedly  shaved   off   by   the   overlap- 
ping edge  of  the  slotted  opening  shown  in  the  cross-section.     The 
water  or  other   matter  thus   separated  is  delivered   into  the  col- 
lecting chamber   below,  where  it  is  entirely   isolated  and   cannot 


Veriic.kl  .\nd   Angle 
Sep.\r.\tor 


Av>\?^\y^^\vl^5 


Horizontal  Separ.\tor 

be  picked  up  again  and  carried  along  by  the  currents  of  steam. 
The  steam  passes  through  easily  without  obstruction  and  with- 
out loss  of  pressure. — United  Machine  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Canton,   Ohio. 


MACHINERY    PATENTS 
VACUUM   PROCESS  OF  MOLDING  HOLLOW  RUBBER  GOODS 

IN  THE  MAXfFACTURE  of  hollow  rubber  articles,  like  nipples, 
syringe  bulbs,  hot  water  bottles,  football  bladders,  inner  tubes 
for  pneumatic  tires  and  so  forth,  the  rubber  sheets  are  seated  by 
vacuum  in  two  sets  of  mold  dies  or  cavities.  The  sheets  are 
brought  together  to  form  a  peripheral  seam  which  encloses  an 
interposed  mandrel  or  permanent  hollow  stem.  At  the  same  time 
the  sheet  is  cut  to  the  desired  shape  by  knife  edges  extending 
around  the  mold  cavities. 

Figs.  A  and  B  apply  to  nursing  nipples.  A  rubber  sheet  is 
seated  on  each  mold  plate  and  is  drawn  into  the  mold  cavities  by 
vacuum.  The  clamping  grooves  and  the  cavities  are  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  chambers  to  which  vacuum  is  applied.  A  set 
of  mandrels  carried  by  a  bar  is  then  placed  in  position  and  the 
mold  plates  are  forced  together.  Knife  edges  running  around  the 
interior  of  the  mold  and  extending  to  meet  the  mandrels,  .sever 
the  sheets  and  force  together  the  severed  edges,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  the  rubber  into  the  grooves  provided  to  form  the  beaded 
edge  of  the  nipple.  The  mandrel  carrying  the  partially  formed 
nipples  is  then  removed  to  the  vulcanizing  chamljer. 


Another  method,  slightly  different  in  application  is  shown  by 
Fig.  C.  Here  the  nipples  are  formed  end  to  end  and  the  con- 
necting part  of  the  mandrel  is  slightly  enlarged  in  order  to  force 
the  rubber  into  the  bead  grooves  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  waste  portion  relatively  thin.  In  vulcanizing  this  form,  the 
seam  produced  by  molding,  is  placed  out  of  the  plane  of  the  vul- 
canizJng  mold  plates,  see  Fig.  D.  Still  another  manner  of  making 
the  double  nipple  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  E.  A  cylindrical-  mandrel 
with  a  central  collar  is  employed  and  the  vulcanizing  mold  cavi- 
ties are  formed  perpendicularly  to  the  faces  of  the  mold  plates, 
thus  avoiding  any  external  scam  and  obviating  the  need  for  the 
waste   piece.     The   nipple   end    is   expanded    for   vulcanization   by 


Various  Molds  for  Hollow  Ribber  Goods 

water,  etc.,  enclosed  prior  to  molding,  the  pressure  being  trans- 
mitted by  passages  indicated  by  tlie  dotted  lines  shown  in  the 
illustration  E. 

Fig.  F  relates  to  syringe  bulbs.  The  mandrel  is  entirely  en- 
closed. After  vulcanization,  it  is  reinoved  by  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  necks.  The  humps  prevent  undue  stretching  of  the 
rubber  when  drawn  into  the  cavity.  Fig.  G  pertains  to  hot  water 
bottles.  In  addition  to  the  main  mold  cavity  there  is  a  half- 
conical  cavity  to  take  the  funnel  mandrel,  which  carries  the 
usual  internally  threaded  ferrule.  It  is  formed  with  a  bevel  to 
act  in  unison  with  a  semi-circular  extension  of  the  knife  edge 
running  around  the  cavity.  The  rubber  sheet  is  secured  over  the 
mold  plate  prior  to  being  drawn  into  the  cavity  by  a  clamping 
ring  (Figs.  G  and  H)  formed  with  an  extension  surrounding  the 
funnel.  A  similar  process  and  apparatus  is  used  for  football 
bladders,  etc.  A  hollow  rubber  stem,  in  this  case,  is  vulcanized 
into  the  bladder.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  example  illustrate 
the  ready  applicability  of  reinforcements  such  as  strips  shown  in 
Fig.  /,  or  the  tab  and  neck  pieces  in  Fig.  G.  These  arc  placed  in 
pos.ition  after  the  sheet  is  seated  and  prior  to  the  closure  of  the 
mold.  Similarly  the  necks  of  the  syringe  bulb  may  be  rein- 
forced by  a  small  section  of  rubber  tube  carried  at  each  end  of 
the  mandrel. 

For  inner  tubes,  Figs.  /  and  K,  the  molds  have  inner  and  miter 
clamping  grooves,  inner  and  outer  cutting  edges  extending  radi- 
ally inwards  to  sever  the  portions  of  sheeting  for  enclosing  the 
valve  stem.  Each  mold  cavity  and  Likewise  the  vulcanizing  mold, 
is  formed  with  a  hump  giving  the  tube  a  cross-section  as  indi- 
cated in  Figs.  K  and  L.  On  the  expansion  of  the  tire  cover,  the 
inner  and  the  outer  peripheries  arc  somewhat  thicker  than  the 
side  walls  and  in  addition,  insertion  is  facilitated.  Before  closing 
the  valve  stem  Fig.  /,  reinforcing  washers  and  rings  are  laid 
in  the  groove  between  the  cutting  edges.  During  the  vulcaniza- 
tion, where  necessary  the  articles  are  kept  extended  in  the  mold 
by  pressure  supplied  through  the  hollow  stem,  similar  to  the 
valve  stem  in  the  case  of  the  inner  tube,  or  by  water,  ammonia, 
and  other  liquids  introduced  before  closing  the  mold. — Fred  T. 
Roberts,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A..  Tulv  8.  I9I9:  British  Patent 
No.  17085. 
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APPARATUS    FOR    WEAVING    MULTIPLY    TUBULAR    FABRICS 

This  invention  relates  to  a  process  of  producing  multiply  tubu- 
lar fabrics  such  as  gas  tubing  or  fire  engine  hose,  without  the 
necessity  of  drawing  one  tube  within  another.  The  loom  weaves 
one  ply  of  fabric  directly  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
intersections  of  the  inner  ply  are  tilled  by  the  threads  of  the 
outer  ply,  producing  a  locked  effect  which  increases  the  non- 
leakable  properties. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  multiplex  circular  loom  with  a 
central  weaving  pin  having  a  number  of  weaving  surfaces  along 
its  length,  superimposed  shuttleways  with  supports,  a  set  of  shut- 
tles arranged  to  travel  in  each  raceway,  a  set  of  heddles  for 
each  shuttle,  warp  and  weft  thread-tensioning  devices,  means  for 
operating  both,  and  an  arrangement  for  drawing  the  woven  fabric 
from  the  weaving  pin  and  from  one  weaving  surface  to  another. 
The  operating  mechanism  for  each  set  of  devices  weaves  a  cir- 
cular ply  of  fabric  in  one  direction  while  the  other  set  weaves  a 
circular  ply  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  directly  upon  the  ply 
woven  by  the  first  device.  In  other  words,  the  shuttles  at  one 
elevation  operate  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  shuttles 
of  another  elevation.  The  heddles  work  in  unison  with  the  par- 
ticular  shuttle   for  which  they  make  the  shed. 

As  the  bobbin  unwinds,  the  tension  is  maintained  in  propor- 
tional relation  to  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  and  the  peripheral 
winding  speed.  The  weft  thread  in  unwinding  travels  from  one 
end  of  the  bobbin  to  the  other,  thus  centralizing  it  and  equalizing 
the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  thread  from  different 
points  of  the  bobbin  to  the  spindle.  The  thread  passes  over  the 
spindle  to  the  conical  groovetl  tension  wheels,  where  it  passes 
back  and  forth  until  the  right  tension  is  attained.  The  warp 
threads  coming  from  their  respective  spools  are  tensioned  by 
passing  through  guide  bushings  over  and  under  removable  rods 
having  a  surface  of  leather  or  other  friction  material. 

The  finished  multiply  fabric  is  pulled  from  the  weaving  pin, 
after  the  last  ply  has  been  woven,  by  the  take-off  mechanism 
which  consists  of  two  adjustable  pressure  rollers  furnished  with 
gripping-pin  bars.  The  pins  are  of  sufficient  length  to  penetrate 
the  outer  ply  of  fabric  and  to  engage  the  inner  ply,  maintaining 
an  even  tension  on  both  plies  as  the  fabric  is  pulled  from  the 
weaving  pin.  The  tendency  to  tear  the  fabric  or  the  crowding 
of  the  fabric  between  the  pins  is  fully  overcome.  The  weaving 
pin  has  two  weaving  surfaces  with  the  connection  portion  re- 
duced in  diameter.  The  reduced  portion  serves  to  guide  the 
fabric  from  the  lower  weaving  surface  to  the  upper. — Maglois  P. 
DuPray,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.    United  States  patent  No.  1,357,967. 


1,367,626 
1,368,478 


1,368,527 
1,368,631 

1,368,641 

1,368.679 
1,368,862 
1,368,929 


1,368,933 

1,369.080 
1,369,260 

1,369,695 

1.369,715 


OTHER  MACHINERY   PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

36*.969  Machine  for  niamifacturine  articles  of  rubber  and  fabric. 
C.  W.  Steele,  assignor  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — 
both  of  Akron,  O. 

Tire    repairing   apparatus.      J.    Reinhardt,    Norman.    Okla. 

Adjustable  section  and  retread  mold  for  pneumatic  tires.  R. 
A.  Brooks,  assignor  bv  mesne  assignments  to  Western  Rub- 
ber   Mold   Co. — both    of    Chicago,    111. 

Core   for   pneumatic   tires.      F.   Paulsen,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Expansible  core  for  vehicle  tires.  A.  Huetter.  Dayton,  O. 
(See  The  India   Rubber  World,   March    1,    1921,   page  433.) 

Tire  mold.  T.  Midgley.  Springfield,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Chicopee  Falls — both  in   Mass. 

Tire  vulcanizer.     A.   Adamson.   -Akron,  O. 

Collapsible  tire  core.     J.   Traum,   Coshocton,   O. 

Tire-building  machine,  with  vertical  adjustment.  W.  H.  Her- 
mann. Lancaster,  assignor  to  The  Herman  Tire  Building 
Machine  Co..  Columbus — both  in  Ohio. 

Machine  for  the  simultaneous  slitting  and  artificial  selvaging  of 
fabrics.  C.  L.  Hutchingson,  assignor  to  Cameron  Machine 
Co.— both   of    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

Rubber  mixer.  D.  R.  Bowen,  assignor  to  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine   Co. — both  of  Ansonia,   Conn. 

Form  and  shield  for  facilitating  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
overshoes  having  metallic  fastenings.  C.  H.  Morrill,  Swamp- 
scott.  Mass.,  assignor  to  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Apparatus  and  method  for  manufacturing  cushion  units  for 
cushion  wheels.  J.  T.  Morand.  assignor  to  Morand  Cushion 
Wheel  Co.— both  of  Chicago,   111. 

Tire-wrapping  machine.     C.    Spreckels,   San   Diego,   Calif. , 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

208.233  Multiple   vulcanizing   press.     The   Goodyear  Tire   &   Rubber   Co., 

assignee   of   £.   A.   Nail,   executrix   of   estate   of    £.    Nail,    de- 
ceased— both    of    Akron,    Ohio,    L'.    S.    A. 

208.234  Tire   mold.     The   Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,   Akron,   O..   ai- 

sigcee  of  B.   Darrow,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. — both  in   U.   S.   A. 

J08,373  .Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  a  plurality  of  tires  whether  of  the 
same  or  different  diameters.  B.  H.  Rose.  ClcveLind.  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 

208,398  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  solid  tires.  The  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of 
W.   J.    Steinle,    Elmhurst  Heights,   New    York,    U.    S.    A. 

208,424  Air  bag  of  knitted  rubber-coated  fabric.  The  Smith  One-Heat 
System,  assignee  of  C.  L.  Smith  and  E.  S.  Webster,  coin- 
ventors — all  of  South  Bend.  Ind..  U.  6.  A. 


152,987 


152,989 


153,974 
154,551 


154,664 


154,684 


155,016 


155,086 


THE  UNITED    KINGDOM 

Apparatus  for  manufacturing  tires.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  assignee  of  R.  S.  Trogner,  149  King  Drive — both 
of   Akron,   Ohio.   U.    S.   A.      (Not   yet   accepted., i 

Machine  for  withdrawing  core  from  built-up  tire  casing.  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  H.  A.  Miller,  74 
South  Martha  avenue — both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
yet  accepted.) 

Press  for  molding  rubber  toys,  etc.  H.  S.  Golland,  Dunstan, 
Westminster   Road,    Eccles.   Lancashire. 

Machine  for  mixing  and  kneading  rubber.  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  assignee  of  D.  R.  Bowen,  5  Clover  street,  and 
C.  F.  Schnuck,  80  North  State  street — all  of  Ansonia,  Conn., 
U.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Apparatus  for  molding  and  vulcanizing  tire  studs.  Dunlop  Rub- 
ber Co.,  1  .Albany  street.  Regents  Park,  London,  and  C. 
Macbeth.    Fort   Dunlop,    Erdington,   Birmingham. 

Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  tires.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  1  Albany 
street.  Regents  Park,  London,  and  C.  Macbeth  and  W.  E. 
Hardeman.  Para  Mills,  Aston   Cross,   Birmingham. 

Extrusion  machine  adapted  to  cut  apart  two  solid  tires  when 
extruded  in  one  piece.  Refers  to  Specification  No.  128,722. 
Dunlop  Rubber  CJo.,  1  Albany  street.  Regents  Park.  London, 
and  .A.  W.  T.  Hyde,  Fort  Dunlop.   Erdington,  Birmingham. 

Apparatus  for  making  tires.  D.  Maggiora,  Firenzt,  Careggi, 
Italv. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH    DATES   OF   ISSUE 

761,82'!  (October  23.  1920.)  Press  in  five  parts  for  making  dental  plates 
with  seVL-ral  round  rubber  suckers.  Hans  Wetzlcr.  (jeleit- 
strasse   14.   Offenbach   a.    Main. 

764,238  (December  17,  1920.)  Vulcanizing  apparatus.  Fr.  Lindemann, 
Schleusingen  i.  Th. 


1,367,231 

1.367.496 
1.367,731 

1,368,071 

1,368.682 

1.369.240 


PROCESS  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

,367.180  In  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  lires.  paintiii;:  the 
carcass  at  approximate  juncture  of  tread  and  side-walls  to 
prevent  direct  or  indirect  union,  and  subsequently  curing  the 
tire.  B.  Darrow,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co. — both    of    Akron,    O.       (Original    application    divided.) 

Lining  metal  tanks  with  hard  rubber.  E.  S.  Boyer,  Plainficld. 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Manufacture  of  resilient  tires.  A.  J.  Ostberg  and  A.  Kenny, 
Richmond,   near   Melbourne,   Victoria,  Australia. 

Method  of  vulcanizing  rubber  footwear.  C.  E.  Bradley,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  The  Goody  ear's  Metallic  Rubber 
Shoe    Co.,    Naugatuck,    Conn. 

Vulcanizing  rubber  articles  by  immersion  in  liquefied  metal; 
subsequent  cooling,  heating,  cooling  and  melting  of  the  metal, 
etc.,   to   remove   finished   article.      F.    O.    E.    Stone,   Akron.    O. 

Manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  under  differential  of  pressures. 
J.  Aim  and  J.  Hughes,  assignors  to  The  Goodyear's  Metallic 
Rubber    Shoe   Co. — all   of   Naugatuck,    Conn. 

Treating  leather  by  impregnating  with  rubber  cement  from 
which  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  has  been  removed,  and  sub- 
sequently vulcanizing  to  unite  the  rubber  and  leather  in- 
tegrally. S.  O.  Hahn.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  assignor  to  The 
Chrome  Leather  &  Rubber  Tire  Co.,   Inc.,  Pueblo.  Colo. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

208.269  Covering  tennis  balls.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  Chicopee.  as- 
signee of   Frank  J.   Faulkner,   Lynn — both   in   Mass.,  U.   S.   A. 

208.584  Manufacture  of  friction  facing.  The  Canadian  Raybestoe  Co., 
Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  assignee  of  F.  C.  Stanley, 
Bridgeport,    Conn.,  V.   S.   A. 


333.215 
333.729 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES   OF  ISSUE 
(March    30.    1920.)    ^Manufacture    of    packinc        Franr,    Ma^arey, 


Ziet^clstrasse  26,   Berlin. 
(March   20,    1919.)      Manufacture   of  stuffing-box   packing. 
mnnn  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.   H.,  Essen,   Ruhr. 


Hoff- 


DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSUED.    WITH   DATES    OF  ISSUE 

762,520     (December    11.    1920.)      Method    for  applyinc   rubber   to   damaged 

piirts    of   rubber    hose.     Wilhelm    Schmauch,    Frankenallee    29, 

Frankforton-the-Main. 
763,432      (December    18,     1920.)      Attachment    of    patch    on    rubber    tread. 

Wilhelm  Houke,   Polierstrasse  25,  Dresden. 
766,225      (December    11,    1920.)       Method    for    cleaninp    damaged    part';    in 

hose.     Wilhelm    Schmauch.    Frankenallee  29,    Frankfort-on-the- 

Main. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


RESPIRATOR  WITH   HOOD,  FOR  FUMES  AND  DUST 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  of  the  industrial  world  today  for  protective 
equipment  and  clothing  for  its  workers  have  resulted  in  the 
perfecting  of  a  number  of  different  types  of  gas-masks  or 
respirators  for  use  under  specified  conditions.    The  one  illustrated 

is  the  sponge  filter 
type  for  dust  and 
light  fumes.  The 
hood  is  furnished  in 
light  dust -tight  cloth 
for  dust  conditions 
or  air-tight  acid- 
proof  cloth  for  work 
in  fumes,  spattering 
acid,  etc.  The  hood 
is  attached  to  the  La- 
France  respirator 
which  features  the 
rubber  air  face 
cushion  adjustable  to 
all  shapes  of  faces. 
This  rubber  cushion  is 
removable  and  the 
respirator  is  adjusted 
by  a  strap  with  slid- 
ing buckle  outside  the 
hood.  This  hood  is 
used  in  poisonous  dust, 
fume  or  acid  conditions  such  as  aniline,  lead,  etc.,  where  face, 
head  and  neck  covering  as  well  as  breathing  protection  is  required. 
The  skirt  of  the  hood  may  be  worn  under  the  coat  or  other 
clothing  if  desired. — .^merican-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Inc., 
Elmira,  Xew  York. 

GOOD-LOOKING   BABY   PANTS 

The  variety  of  styles  in  rubber  pants  seems  to  be  endless,  and 
each  new  one  puts  forth  additional  claims  to  superiority  besides 
the  one  that  is  common  to  them  all — the  entire  suitability  of  sheet- 
rubber  of  good  quality  as  the  prescribed  material  out  of  which 
thej'  are  made.  The  ones  pictured  here,  called  the  "Everychild," 
are  manufactured  by  the  same  company  as  the  "Everychild''  wad- 
ing bloomers  described  in  our  issue  of  August  1,  1920.    They  are 


Americ.ax-I-,\Fran-ce    Sponge-Filter    H£»od 
Respirator 


forcement  of  these  shirrings,  which  are  marked  by  machinery 
to  look  like  sewed  shirrings,  as  v/ell  as  the  reinforcement  of  the 
seams,  is  vulcanized  and  no  stitching  is  used.  No  strings  or  but- 
tons are  used,  the  entire  garment  being  rubber.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  shape  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  different  from 
previous  models.  The  garment  is  made  in  three  sizes. — Arthur 
Frankenstein  &  Co.,  514-516  Broadway,  New  York. 


RUBBER-TIRED  AUTOMOBILE   FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

The  joy  of  owning  an  automobile  of  your  own  is  not  confined  to 
"children  of  an  older  growth."  The  little  folks  can  now  ride  in 
rubber-tired  comfort  on  non-skid  wheels,  with  head-lights  and 
windshields  and  all  the  accessories  that  go  with  grown-up  auto- 
mobiles. The  juvenile  automobile  illustrated  here  is  equipped  with 
J^-inch  corrugated  solid  rubber  tires,  mounted  on  12-inch  steel 
wire  wheels.  It  is  claimed  that  these  rubber-tired  wheels  im- 
prove the  appearance  of 
the  car  and  add  a  touch 
of  realism ;  are  quieter 
and  prevent  the  well- 
known  rattling  sound  of 
untired  wheels ;  and 
make  the  machine  run 
more  smoothly  and  easily 
as  well  as  more  comfort- 
ably. 

This    company    is    also 
using  the  corrugated 
Rubber-Tired    Juvenile    Auto  soijj    rubber   tires   On    its 

coaster  wagons,  having  been  the  originator  of  this  idea,  as  it  also 
was  of  using  pneumatic  tires  on  baby  carriages. — The  American- 
National  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


"NU-SEAL"  GLASS-JAR  STORAGE  BATTERY 

A  new  style  glass-jar  storage  battery  has  been  designed  es- 
pecially for  farm  lighting  and  power  plants.  These  batteries  are 
made  in  six  sizes— 88,  110,  120,  150,  180  and  210-ampere-hour 
capacity  on  the  8-hour  rating.  Intermittent  basis  adds  45  per  cent 
to  these  capacities. 

The  construction  of  the  jars  is  such  that  the  hard  rubber  cover 


eOLT  COMHECTOB 


rmiBLE  POSITIVE  TERMIHAl 


"I^verychild"  Baby   Pants 

made  from  medium  weight  natural-colored  rubber  and  are  gath- 
ered in  a  ruffle  around  the  waist-band  and  leg  openings.  The  rein- 


"Nu-Seal"  Structural  Features 

fits  on  the  seat  inside  the  jar  with  a  thin  layer  of  special  sealing 
compound  between   it  and   the  sides   of  the  jar.     By  running  a 
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sharp,  hot  tool  around  the  inside  edge  of  the  jar  this  cover  is 
quickly  removed.  The  cover  is  of  the  one-piece  molded  type  with 
large  screwed  vent  opennig  elevated  to  prevent  spilled  water  or 
electrolyte  running  back  into  the  cell,  carrying  impurities  with  it. 
This  opening  is  titled  with  a  hard  rubber  threaded  plug,  making 
a  tight  and  neat  fit.  It  can  be  removed  and  rci)laccd  easily  and 
does  not  need  renewing  as  the  soft  rubber  plug  does.  A  tight  tit 
around  the  strap  post  is  assured  by  the  u.se  of  a  hard  rubljer 
flanged  gasket  shrunk  on  the  strap  post  and  forced  down  into  a 
well  filled  with  sealing  compound.  This  eliminates  leakage;  also 
breakage  in  transit,  due  to  the  elements  shifting  and  striking  the 
sides  of  the  jar. — Universal  Battery  Co.,  3410  South  La  Salle 
street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HARD  RUBBER  HANDLE  FOR  THE  MICRO-TELEPHONE 

The   innocent-looking   instrument   which  is   the   subject  of  this 
paragraph  is  reminiscent  of  those  thrilling  scenes  at  the  cinerria 

where  the  lady  seizes  with  one 
hand  this  same  hard  rubber 
handle  and  holds  the  tele- 
phone in  position  for  use  while 
she  scribbles  madly  with  the 
(ither  hand,  writing  down  the 
information  supposed  to  be 
coming  in  over  the  wire.  The 
chief  difference  between  the 
cinema  'phone  and  the  one 
shown  here  is  that  this  one  is  connected  with  the  practical  inter- 
phone device  for  communicating  with  different  parts  of  the  same 
building.  The  hard  rubber  handle  is  grooved  and  turned  on  the 
ends  in  a  way  to  make  it  fit  the  hand  comfortably. — Federal  Tele- 
Iihone  S:  Telegraph  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


CkA&LK  Swiica    Desk   'Phone 


THE    "ERROR-NO"    COPYHOLDER 

One  of  the  newest  copyholders  for  use  by  stenographers  and 
typists  is  the  "Error-No,"  arranged  with  either  right  or  left- 
hand  operating  rod.  It  is  provided  with  a  horizontal  arm  resting 
on  a  rubber  foot,  which  insures  stability  without  the  necessity  for 
attaching  to  the  desk  or  table,  and  permits  moving  the  holder 
as  desired.  The  roller  which  holds  the  copy  or  note-ibook  is 
also  provided  with  pieces  of  white  rubber  tubing  which  easily 
grip  the  paper. — Error-Xo,  Inc..  Rochester,  New  York ;  298  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

TOYS   TO   CO   WITH    NURSERY    RHYMES 

.\  British  rubber  company  that  certainly  must  have  a  warm  sym- 
pathy for  the  whims  of  children  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  their 


LeKKlDUKKI    BiKD 


Hl'MPTV    DuMI-TV 


King  Swan 


love  of  the  quaint  and  humorous  in  toys,  has  brought  out  what 
it  calls  the  "Rubbadubdub  Floating  Toys."  They  are  made  of 
pure  durable  rubber,  with  fast  colors  and  are  easily  inflated  and 
deflated  by  means  of  a  valve.  Some  of  the  characters  are  shown 
here,  but  the  line  is  being  increased,  with  the  aim  of  providing 
children   with   toys  of   which   they  will   not   tire   easily.     A   little 


booklet  printed  artistically  in  black  and  orange  on  cream-colored 
paper  shows  twenty-five  of  these  toys,  which  are  covered  by 
registration  of  designs  and  trade-mark  and  on  which  the  company 


Doctor  TIeetle 


Pip 


Teddy  Tail 


Pe.sguin 


has  applied  for  patents.  Each  figure,  bird  or  animal,  is  pictured 
over  a  verse  similar  to  those  in  "Mother  Goose.'' — J,  G.  Franklin 
&  Sons,  Limited,  17  Colverstone  Crescent,  Dalston.  London,  E.  8. 


Steel  Plate  -Attached 


INTEJICHANGEABLE    RUBBER    HEELS 

This  interchangeable  rubber  heel  consists  of  a  light  steel  plate 
and  a  rubber  heel  grooved  on  the  inside.  When  signs  of  wear 
appear,  the  left  rubber 
heel  is  transferred  to 
the  right  shoe  and  the 
right  rubber  heel  to 
the  left  shoe.  These 
heels  are  said  to  have 
an  increased  life  of 
from  one  to  two 
months  because  they 
always  keep  square. 
The  leather  sole  of  the 
shoe  wears  out  more 
evenly  and  keeps  its 
shape  better  with  this 
style  heel. 

The  method  of  at- 
taching is  not  compli- 
cated. The  repairer 
removes  the  leather 
heel  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  remaining 
lift,  however,  must  be 
scoured  absolutely 
smooth  and  flat,  so  that 
the  cupped  edge  of  the 
heel  will  make  a  tight 
edge  when  attached. 
The  lieel,  with  the  plate 
already  in  it,  is  placed 
in  position  and  a  few 
taps  of  a  hammer  drive 
tlie  plate  into  the 
leather.  The  plate  is 
then  removed  and,  sep- 
arated from  the  rubber 
heel,  is  attached  with 
nails.  The  wings  of  the 
plate  fit  into  grooves  in 
the  rubber  heel  with  a  firm  grip.  The  outer  edge  of  the  rubber 
heel  IS  trimmed,  then  the  rubbers  are  interchanged  and  any  slight 
excess  of  rubber  or  leather  is  removed,  thus  insuring  an  equal  fit 
on  either  shoe. 


Wings    Fitted    Into    Grooves 


Stringing  the  Fastener 
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These  heels   are   no   heavier   than  ordinary   ones,   though  they  are    12.    14,    ISyi,    W/z,   IT/z    inches,   and   extra   special   for  3j4, 
are  bigger  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deeper,  which  means  longer  4.  4'/.   and   S-inch   tires  are   17,    19,  20  and  21    inches.— Fowler- 
wear.    The  rubber  portion  is  renewable,  using  the  same  plate. —  WilUams  Co.,  504  Exposition  avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Wids   Co.,   120S  Little  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  


THE   FIRST   TORONIZED    TIRE 

One  of  the  newest  tires  is  pictured  here,  wliicli  dci)ends  on  its 
internal  hydraulic  expansion  process  in  addition  to  ihe  high 
quality  of  its  materials  to  produce  an  oversize  tire  guaranteed 
against  rim  cuts,  stone  bruises  and  blow-outs. 
The  foundation  of  this  tire  is  the  new 
moisture-proof  fabric  treated  by  the  patented 
toron  process  which  is  said  to  increase  the 
tensile  strength  and  friction  and  minimize 
tlie  tendency  toward  oxidation  and  decay.  An 
additional  amount  of  rubber  is  calendered  in- 
to this  fabric,  made  possible  (because  of  the 
special  affinity  for  rubber  credited  to  toron. 
This  process  also  protects  the  tire  against 
the  free  sulphur  which  comes  from  ordinary 
vulcanized  rubber.  The  toron  process  was 
described  in  The  1ndi.\  Rubber  World, 
October   1,   1920,  page  26. 

The  "Hydro-United''  tire  is  built  over  a 
three-piece  collapsible  core,  for  which  is  sub- 
sequently substituted  a  heavy  fabric  bag  the 
exact  size  and  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  tire. 
The  uncured  tire  is  placed  in  the  mold  which 
is  closed  by  hand  without  external  pressure 
and  the  mold  placed  in  the  vulcanizer.  Water 
heated  to  vulcanizing  temperature  is  then 
pumped  into  the  fabric  bag  through  a  connec- 
tion extending  through  the  mold.  A  pressure  of  200  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  produces  a  tire  of  uniformly  united  parts,  per- 
fectly vulcanized,  without  any  exterior  strain. — Hydro-United 
Tire  Co.,  10th  street  and  Columbia  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Hydro-Unitf.d 
ToRCNizED  Tire 


NEW   BLOW-OUT  BOOT 

The  Fowler  "Spear-Lock"  blow-out  boot  comes  to  automo- 
bilists  with  a  guaranty  of  a  permanent  repair  that  will  not  cut  the 
tube,  creep,  blow  out  or  bulge.  This  boot  locks  the  tube  within 
it.sclf,  taking  the 
full  strain  of  the 
air  pressure.  The 
ruibber  apron, 
which  is  an  ex- 
clusive feature, 
takes  up  the  fric- 
tion, making  it 
harmless,  a  n  d. 
acting  as  a  gas- 
ket, keeps  out 
water,  dirt  and 
sand.  The  appli- 
cation of  this 
boot  is  quite 
simple.  The  in- 
jured rubber  and 
fabric  is  cut  away,  making  a  clean  hole  through  the  tire.  The 
boot  is  placed  on  the  tube  about  18  inches  to  the  left  of  the  valve 
stem  and  inserted  in  the  tire  before  inflating.  The  tube  is  then 
inflated  enough  to  hold  the  boot  in  place  until  the  tire  is  on  the 
rim,  and  then  inflated  to  full  regular  air  pressure.  The  boot 
should  extend  at  least  three  inches  on  each  side  of  the  hole. 
Ordinary  length  boots  for  3-,  S'A-,  4-,  AYz-  and  5-inch  tires 
are,  respectively,  9,  11,   12^,   13J/2,   WA   inches.     Special   lengths 


>CE  \H-i  .*!(.  K      li<i 


RUBBER-SOLED  SHOES  ADVOCATED  FOR  GOLF 

Progressive  sportsmen  who  like  to  see  well-kept  golf  links 
have  long  deprecated  the  damage  done  to  turf  on  the  putting 
greens  by  some  types  of  sports  shoes  intended  to  afford  the 
player  a  tirmer  footing.  Such  will  welcome  the  recent  advocacy 
of  rubber-soled  golf  shoes  which  obviate  injury  to  the  turf  and 
the  club-house  floor  as  well  as  improve  the  player's  game. 
Pliable  and  comfortable,  at  the  same  time  that  they  furnish 
adequate  security  against  slipping,  the  new  types  of  rubber-soled 
golf  shoes  should  find  ready  favor  during  the  coming  season. 


/.. 


Practice   Golf   Ball   Substitute 


GOLF    WITHOUT    LINKS 

All  the  excilement  of  an  ri,L;btiLn-liole  course  without  the  at- 
tendant embarrassment  of  a  "gallery"  is  promised  the  golfer  who 
uses  a  newly  patented  substitute  for  a  practice  ball  in  the  house 
or  the  back  yard.  This  clever 
invention  utilizes  the  elastic 
])rinciple  of  rubber  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  a  golf  ball, 
which  after  being  hit  imme- 
diately returns  to  its  original 
position  in  readiness  for  another  stroke,  and  requires  no  teeing-up. 
The  construction  provides  for  a  rubber  mat  through  which  is  cut 
a  recess  hole,  out  of  which  protrudes  a  rubber  tongue  of  somewhat 
globular  forin  and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  average  sized  golf 
ball.  This  rubber  tongue  is  firmly  held  by  a  countersunk  screw 
at  the  same  height  above  the  mat  as  a  golf  ball  when  teed-up. 
When  hit  by  the  club  the  rubber  tongue  flattens  out  against  the 
mat  and,  as  soon  as  the  club  passes  over  it,  springs  back  to  its 
original  position.  Its  use  is  said  to  perfect  a  golfer's  stroke  and 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  practice  with  a  minimum  amount  of  lost 
motion. — Edward  J.  Vogel,  Sail  l->aiu-isco,  California ;  United 
States  patent  No.  l,363,44fi. 


dX^ 


RUBBER-TIRED   WHEELS    FOR  THE   "KIDDIE-KAR" 

The  story  of  the  man  who  made  stereoscopes — and  still  makes 
them — but  left  his  work  one  day  to  make  his  small  boy  a  strong 
wheeled  toy  that  would  not  easily  wear  out,  is  only  one  of  the 
interesting  "real  life"  bits  that  furnish  the  color  and  romance  in 
modern  business  success.  When  the  small  boy  ventured  forth 
with  his  new  vehicle,  all  the  other  small  iboys  wanted 
one  like  it,  and  father  was  forced  into  a  new  line  of 
Inisiness. 

The  almost  instant  success  of  the  "Kiddie-Kar" 
with  its  solid-looking  wooden  wheels  was  only  the 
forerunner  of  the  greater 
success  that  would  come 
to  it  when  eqiiipped  with 
"real  rubber  tires."  The 
"Kiddie-Kar  Special,"  as 
the  new  model  is  called, 
has  double  disk  electric- 
ally welded   steel   wheels 

with   dust-proof  roller  r,i>,  __,_■  mi^.a,*^,  - 

bearings,     and     these  K I D  D  I E -^M^Fl 

wheels     are     fitted     with  ^''="   '■^^''ec.al"— Rubber-Tired 

large  rubber  tires  in  sizes  from  J/2-inch  on  the  No.  1  model  to 
%-inch  on  the  No.  ,^.  The  finish  of  the  wheels  is  baked  red 
enamel  and  of  the  "Kar,"  red  and  cream.  These  toys  are  packed 
one  dozen  in  a  crate,  with  the  exception  of  No.  S,  which  is  packed 
by  the  half-dozen.— H.  C.  White  Co.,  North  Bennington,  'Ver- 
mont ;  200  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
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THE   EDITOR'S   BOOK   TABLE 


"ESTATE  Ttl'BBKR.  ITS  PREPARATION,  PROPERTIES  AND 
Testing."  By  Dr.  O.  De  Vries.  Director  of  the  Central  Rubber 
Station,  Buitenzorg,  Java.  Drukkcrijen  Ruygrok  &  Co.,  Batavia, 
1920,      Paper.    649   pages.   6   by   9;i    inches. 

THIS  Ti.MELV  voLVME  by  a  recogiiizetl  authority  on  plantation 
rubber  treats  systematically  the  preparation  of  plantation  rub- 
ber from  late.x  to  final  product,  and  indicates  the  methods  necessary 
to  obtain  good,  uniform  and  cheap  rubber. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  treatment  of  latex  preliminary  to 
coagulation :  the  theory  and  practice  of  coagulation ;  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  coagulum  and  the  importance  and  composi- 
tion of  serum  :  the  details  of  preparation  of  crepe  and  sheet  rub- 
ber. Other  chapters  relate  to  smoked  sheet  and  crepe;  keeping 
qualities  of  rubber  and  defects  that  develop ;  the  general  properties 
of  lower  grades ;  the  Brazilian  method  of  preparation ;  special 
methods  of  preparation ;  common  but  incorrect  opinions  on  rub- 
ber preparation;  methods  of  testing  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  crude  rubber,  and  judging  rubber  from  the  ex- 
terior. 

The  book  ends  with  a  list  of  publications  devoted  to  rubber 
and  its  manufacture  and  an  excellent  index  of  subjects.  This 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  technology 
of  plantation  rubber. 


"RUBBER  MANUFACTURE."  BY  H.  E.  SIMMONS,  PROFESSOR  OF 
Chemistry,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  New  York.      Cloth,   illustrated,    149   pages,    7   by    II   inches. 

Professor  Simmons  has  put  into  book  form  his  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  rubber  trade  journals  three  years 
ago. 

In  a  series  of  twenty  chapters  will  be  found  a  concise  treat- 
ment of  crude  rubber,  its  history,  wild  and  cultivated  sources, 
colloidal  relations,  preparation,  constitution,  synthesis  and  chemical 
and  physical  testing.  This  portion  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  inorganic  fillers,  organic  accelerators 
and  rubber  substitutes,  theories  of  vulcanization  and  methods  of 
reclaiming  rubber.  The  chapters  on  rubber  manufacturing  deal 
with  the  preparation  of  the  crude  material,  and  the  principles  of 
compounding.  In  the  last  two  chapters  the  chemical  analysis  of 
manufactured  rubber  and  physical  testing  of  vulcanized  rubber 
are  considered.  An  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  laboratories  and 
equipment  of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  The  book  is 
well  worth  a  good  index,  but  has  none. 


"TTME.S  OF  CKYI.ON  GREEN  ROOK.  1921."  THE  TIMES  OF 
Ceylon  Company.  Limited,  Times  Building,  Colombo.  Ceylon,  Cloth. 
802   pa?es,   4^5    by   7   inches. 

This  volume  contains  general  information  on  Ceylon,  together 
with  an  up-to-date  map  of  the  island ;  also  a  chart  showing  times 
throughout  the  world  when  it  is  noon  in  Colombo,  and  directories 
under  divisions— Official  and  Professional,  Mercantile  Section, 
Classified  Occupations,  Institutions  and  Clubs,  Estates  and  Com- 
panies. Men's  Section,  Ladies'  Section,  Foreign  Directory  and 
Necrology  covering  the  period  from  1914  to  1920. 

The  information  is  up  to  date  and  its  alphabetical  arrangement 
under  the  main  heads  enables  it  to  be  secured  at  once. 


"WHAT  A  COST  SYSTEM  SHOULD  DO  FOR  YOU."  A  BROCHURE 
issued  gratis  by  the  Fabricated  Production  Department  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  Seven  pages,  size 
6  by  9  inches. 

With  the  gradual  resumption  of  production  to  meet  a  reviving 
demand,  and  after  the  post-bellum  slackening  has  run  its  course, 
competition  is  again  certain  to  become  keen,  and  war-time  margins 
but  a  memory.  It  follows  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national 
board  of  commerce  that  the  industry  that  will  best  survive  in  its 
class  will  be  the  one  that  not  only  produces  a  superior  article  and 
is  adept  in  marketing  its  products,  but  which  can  demonstrate  its 


profit  through  sheer  efficiency  and  an  accurate  accounting  of  costs. 
Most  business  concerns  tail,  it  is  claimed,  because  they  either  do 
not  know  or  they  disregard  the  question  of  costs.  Some  excellent 
headway  has  already  been  made  in  the  rubber  industry  in  conduct- 
ing such  records,  but  there  are  still  many  in  the  trade  who  have 
not  yet  given  the  matter  the  attention  its  importance  merits;  and 
to  them  is  tlie  brochure  commended. 


"SAFETY  LESSONS  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  DRIVERS."  COPY- 
righted  and  published  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  168  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Complete  in  a  set  of  twelve  lessons  and 
twelve  illustrated  safety  bulletins  obtainable  from  the  Council  for  a 
nominal  charge. 

A  concise  scries  of  safety  precepts  to  lessen  hazards  to  automo- 
bilists  and  the  general  public,  covering  details  of  car  construction, 
tire  and  other  equipment,  and  the  loading  and  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  pleasure  and  business  motor  vehicles. 

Even  an  experienced  motorist  needs  to  be  reminded  that  a  blow- 
out, especially  on  a  front  tire,  and  when  speeding  may  upset  a  car 
or  cause  some  other  serious  accident;  that  running  with  a  soft 
tire  is  dangerous,  especially  on  a  front  wheel,  and  if  the  rims  are 
of  the  quick-demountable  type,  as  steering  is  made  harder,  extra 
power  is  needed,  and  the  tire  may  even  be  thrown  off  the  rim; 
that  split  rims  need  to  be  securely  locked  and  wedges  screwed 
tight ;  that  over-inflation  is  unsafe,  as  tires  testing  60  pounds  on 
inflation  may  show  70  pounds  after  a  hard  run  on  a  hot  road ; 
that  where  wire  wheels  are  used  they  should  be  securely  locked,  all 
spokes  tight,  and  wheels  well  alined ;  and  that  wheels  should 
never  be  locked  on  applying  brakes,  as  it  increases  tendency  to 
skid  and  subjects  tires  to  severe  road  grind. 


"CRAIN'S  MARKL7  DATA  BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY  OF  CLASS, 
Trade  and  Technical  Publications."  By  G,  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  417  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  First  edition,  1921,  cloth,  462  pages, 
6    by    9    inches. 

This  book  contains  a  most  complete  list  of  trade  publications, 
accompanied  by  interesting  data  on  the  trade  reviewed,  all 
arranged  alphabetically.  Among  the  pubHcation  listings  those 
appealing  to  our  readers  are :  Automotive,  Chemical  Industries 
and  Tires  and  Rubber, 

The  book  has  three  indices :  Advertisements,  Markets  and 
Publications, 


NEW    TRADE    PUBLICATIONS 


THE  Adamson  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
manitfacturer  of  automobile  accessories  and  specialties,  has 
issued  pamphlets  descriptive  of  AdarasOn  portable  vulcanizers  for 
tires  and  inner  tubes  ;  foot  accelerators  for  Ford  cars ;  brake-shoes 
for  Ford,  unlined  and  lined ;  and  a  simple  and  effective  oil  cooler 
for  Fords  which  is  readily  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine 
crank  case. 

BiNNEY  &  Smith  Co.,  81  Fulton  street.  New  York,  manu- 
facturers  of  carbon  black  for  rubber  manufacturers,  has  issued 
a  brochure  entitled  "The  Black  Art  of  Rubber  Compounding, 
Chat  No.  2,"  illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  micro- 
photographs,  which  should  prove  of  much  interest  to  rubber 
manufacturers. 

The  Jeffrey  M,\nufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  just 
issued  Catalog  No.  257  on  Jeffrey  standardized  scraper  conveyers. 
The  catalog  features  both  single  and  double  strand  conveyers 
designed  to  handle  all  kinds  of  loose  products  in  manufacturing 
and  mining  industries,  power  plants  of  rubber  mills,  sugar  mills, 
retail  coal  yards,  canning  plants  and  practically  all  other  indus- 
tries. It  is  profusely  illustrated,  contains  numerous  tables  of 
specifications  and  dimensions,  and,  with  the  instructive  descriptive 
matter,  easily  enables  not  only  an  engineer  but  a  purchaser  more 
or  less  unfamiliar  with  engineering  problems  to  select  the  right 
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conveyer  for  his  needs.     Copies  of  the  catalog  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request  to  the  maker  by  interested  persons. 

The  Bro\vn-W.\les  Co.,  F.\rgo  .and  Egmont  streets,  Boston, 
has  issued  a  handbook  entitled  "Steel,"  which  covers  a  great 
variety  of  structural  materials  among  which  are  iron  and  steel 
bars,  floor  and  tank  plates,  corrugated  sheets  for  roofing,  asphalt 
shingles,  ventilators  and  wire.  A  copy  of  this  ready  reference 
book  will  be  sent  to  rubber  engineers  upon  request. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts,  is  mailing  to  the  trade  a  handsome  56-page  buying  guide 
of  rubber  footwear  for  1921  and  a  64-page  buying  guide  of  canvas 
footwear.  Both  are  profusely  illustrated,  printed  in  two  colors 
and  depict  a  profusion  of  attractive  styles.  The  former  includes 
net  prices  to  the  retailer. 

"Patent-Sense,"  published  by  Lacey  &  Lacey,  United  States 
and  foreign  patent  attorneys,  639  F  street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  a  pamphlet  which  will  be  of  interest  to  inventors 
and  manufacturers,  as  it  deals  with  the  patenting  of  inventions. 

The  Columbus  Rubber  Company  of  Montreal,  Limited.  Mon- 
treal,  Canada,  has  issued  an  attractively  arranged  catalog  on 
their  "Made  to  Wear  Well"  rubber  footwear  for  the  season  of 
1921-1922.  The  Santa  Maria  brand  includes  boots,  lumbermen's, 
fine  Jersey  overs,  and  light  specialties  in  footwear  for  men  and 
women.  The  Columbus  branch  includes  boots,  lumbermen's,  ex- 
cluders and  light  overs.  It  is  printed  in  black  and  red  in  sepa- 
rate editions  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  French-Canadian  trade. 

Ames  Holden  McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada,  is 
distributing  to  the  Dominion  shoe  trade  its  1921-1922  illustrated 
catalog  of  rubber  and  tennis  footwear.  In  parallel  columns  of 
English  and  French  text  concise  specifications  of  the  goods  are 
given.  The  range  of  types  and  styles  is  comprehensive  and  the 
quality  of  all  is  guaranteed  to  outwear  any  pair  of  similar  shoes 
of  any  other  make,  sold  at  the  same  price  and  worn  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  various  lasts  are  shown  in  several  pages 
of  profiles  and  plans,  in  half-tone  and  outline.  The  catalog  is  a 
fine  example  of  two-color  printing  and  was  designed  with  an 
expert's  knowledge  of  shoe  trade  requirements. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

WHAT  THE  COMPOUNDER  AND  LABORATORY  MAN  CANNOT  DO 

To  the  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir:  In  all  rubber  factories  whenever  anything  goes 
wrong  with  a  stock,  the  first  impulse  is  to  tell  the  trouble 
to  the  compounder,  or  refer  to  the  compound  book,  or  damn  the 
laboratory.  Without  trying  to  absolve  the  originators  of  com- 
pounds and  processes,  from  all  blame,  because  they  are  human  and 
fallible,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  they  are  often  made  the  con- 
venient scapegoats  for  sins  of  the  factory.  Because  brevity  was 
never  so  much  a  virtue  as  in  these  days  of  hustle,  I  will  confine 
my  argument  to  one  illustration  only. 

Assuming  a  stock  which  has  been  working  well  and  showing 
a  good  test,  suddenly  goes  wrong  and  fails  under  test,  what  can 
happen  to  it,  in  the  factory  to  make  it  go  wrong?     Well: 

1.  The  compound  man  may  use  wrong  ingredients  or  wrong 
weights.  Of  course  each  batch  should  be  checked,  but  is  it? 
Echo  answers;  "Is  it?"  Frequently  a  test  for  specific  gravity 
shows  it  is  not. 

2.  The  mixing  man  may  overwork  or  underwork  the  rubber  be- 
fore adding  the  powders.  This  breaking  down  process  should 
be  very  carefully  controlled.  Then  he  may  dump  in  the  powders 
and  not  half  mix  them,  because  he  happens  to  be  paid  piece 
work,  or  may  loaf  on  the  job  if  paid  day  work.  Also,  he  may 
scorch  the  stock,  or  work  it  to  death,  or  he  may  use  the  rubber 
for  one  stock  and  the  powders  for  another.    Of  course,  he  should 


be  checked,  but  is  he?  And  echo  answers,  "Is  he?"  Sometimes 
the  laboratory  man  is  able  to  prove  that  he  is  not,  but  the  labora- 
tory man  cannot  check  each  batch.     That  is  not  laboratory  work. 

3.  The  calender  man  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  which  he 
shouldn't  do.  He  can  burn  the  stock  or  destroy  its  nerve  and 
vulcanizing  properties  by  letting  it  work  itself  into  semi-liquid 
mud.  or  fail  to  give  his  rolls  the  right  set  to  squeeze  through 
the  duck  or  bedevil  the  stock  in  several  other  ways,  perhaps  quite 
innocently,  but  none  the  less  effectively.  Does  he  do  these  things? 
."Vud  echo  answers,  "Docs  he?"  The  laboratory  man  knows  he 
does,  but  he  cannot  check  this  operation. 

4.  The  duck  drying  man  can  fail  to  thoroughly  dry  the  duck 
iir  dry  it  and  forget  to  keep  it  dry  or  make  it  only  partly  dry 
like  the  Volstead  law  or  as  bone-dry  as  Sahara,  or  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  sermon,  and  then  set  it  to  recover  under  a  leaky 
roof  where  for  one  devil  of  moisture  driven  out  seven  new  lively 
little  devils  enter  and  dance  with  unholy  glee.  Does  he  do  such 
tilings?  And  echo  answers,  "Does  he?"  The  laboratory  man 
says,  "I'll  say  he  does." 

5.  The  press  man  may  neglect  to  keep  his  inlet  valve  well 
open  and  his  exhaust  circulating  freely  so  that  he  has  nice  stag- 
nant pockets  and  pools  of  water  in  the  plates  instead  of  brisk 
dry  steam,  or  he  may  fail  to  watch  his  temperature  and  time 
charts  or  use  a  5/32-inch  gage  bar  to  get  a  54-inch  squeeze,  or 
overfill  his  press  area,  or  not  notice  that  the  hydraulic  pressure 
has  gone  on  strike  or  has  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or  he  can  burn  the 
belt  or  stretch  the  daylights  out  of  it  and  otherwise  gently  man- 
handle it.  Does  he?  Oh,  does  he?.  This  writing  man  says: 
"I'll  say  he  does— I'll  tell  the  world  he  does." 

Then  the  factory  superintendent  promptly  refers  to  the  never 
failing  compound  book  to  discover  what,  if  any,  changes  have 
been  made.  If  none,  he  is  stupefied,  but  if  there's  so  much  as 
one  minor  unimportant  alteration,  that's  his  "alibi."  That  lets 
him  out.  Does  the  compounder  ever  make  mistakes?  Oh,  yes! 
Is  his  judgment  always  right?  Oh,  no.  Is  he  always  to  blame? 
Most  emphatically  he  isn't.  What's  the  answer?  Now,  don't 
say  "Search  me,"  or  "I  give  it  up,"  because  it  is  staring  every 
man  in  the  factory  right  in  the  face  and  it  is  no  "alibis,"  "no 
passing  the   buck,"   but   sensible,   honest   team   work. 

Arthur  E.  Friswell. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


THE   ACCELERATED    AGING   OR  LIFE   TEST   OF    RUBBER 

To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir:— Your  columns  under  the  heading  "What  the  Rubber 
Chemists  Are  Doing,"  are  always  of  interest  and  never  so 
much  so  as  recently. 

Part  of  my  work  is  compounding  rubber  to  meet  specifications 
for  rubber-lined  fire  hose,  air-brake  hose,  r' -kmgs,  etc.,  where 
not  only  are  there  imposed  limitations  for  weight,  tensile  strength, 
elongation,  permanent  set,  free  .';ulphur,  acetone  and  chloroform 
extracts,  etc.,  but  in  some  cases,  I'-r  'oss  of  strength  and  elasticity 
when  samples  are  subjected  to  the  t.  .?t  forming  the  subject  of  this 
letter. 

The  question  is,  what  if  anything,  does  this  test  actually  amount 
to?  One  chemical  consultant  is  on  record  that  a  week  of  these 
conditions  equals  approximately  a  year's  normal  exposure.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  does  not  lay  down  any  dictum,  but  the 
test  is  part  of  their  equipment.  The  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
insist  upon  it.  The  Associated  Factory  Mutual  does  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it.  Some  chemists  with  whom  I  have  talked 
casually  regard  it  as  of  some  value  in  forming  comparisons,  but 
not  as  at  all  analogous  to  normal  exposure.  Others  seem  to 
think  it  is  too  good  a  ;'  ing  to  discard,  as  it  may  lead  to  something 
more  definite. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  where  a  lot  of  rubber  has 
proved    weak   by   vulcanized   test,   goods   made   from   it   develop 
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greater  weakness  under  this  so-called  "life  test"  than  do  goods 
made  from  stronger,  better  lots  of  rubber,  but — here  is  a  curious 
apparent  anomaly — goods  containing  a  certain  percentage  of 
resinous  and  bituminous  substances,  pitches,  vulcanized  oils,  etc., 
debarred  by  the  chemical  tests  imposed  by  specifications,  fre- 
quently show  up  better  in  the  so-called  "life  test"  than  do  those 
in  which  such  substances  have  not  been  introduced.  Again,  goods 
in  which  the  free  sulphur  content  is  greater  than  the  specifications 
permit,  often  test  belter  after  this  accelerated  aging  process  than 
do  goods  in  which  the  free  sulphur  is  kept  within  the  specified 
limits.    The  subject  is  both  puzzling  and  interesting. 

Physical  tests  before  and  after  this  so-called  life  test,  indicate 
variations  in  strength  of  plantation  rubbers  of  the  highest  grade, 
which  so  far  seem  to  be  quite  beyond  ordinary  factory  control. 
I  know  that  such  strength  variations  in  actual  service  are  by  no 
means  as  serious  as  laboratory  figures,  regarded  only  as  figures 
or  curves,  appear  to  indicate,  but  they  exist,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  candid  expressions  of  opinions  through  your  columns,  based 
upon  actual  experience,  would  prove  to  be  not  only  of  great 
interest,  but  of  mutual  assistance. 

Superintendent. 


CONTRACT   CANCELLATIONS   CONDEMNED 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^  E.\R  SIR :  We  have  read  your  editorial  as  to  contract  cancella- 
'■^^  tion  in  your  March  issue,  vnth  which  we  cannot  feel  in 
any  way  in  accord.  The  time  to  make  a  contract  fair  is  when 
the  two  parties  are  contracting  for  it,  and  not  after  the  contract 
has  been  signed.  The  privilege  which  you  seem  to  uphold  of 
one  party  arbitrarily  changing  the  contract  because  the  market 
has  made  it  unprofitable  for  him  to  continue,  is  one  which  will 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  business  honesty. 

No  one  has  been  obliged  to  make  contracts  unless  they  felt 
it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so,  and  the  fact  that  their  judgment 
is  wrong,  does  not  justify  them  in  cancelling  them.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago  many  contracts  held  by  the  sellers  became  very  unprofit- 
able to  them,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  the  market.  The 
sellers  carried  out  their  contracts,  as  the  buyers  should  do  now. 

We  agree  that  so  far  as  deliveries  and  financing  are  concerned, 
the  buyer  and  seller  should  work  thoroughly  together,  and  that 
each  one  should  do  what  he  can  to  make  the  burdens  of  the 
other  light  enough  to  be  carried,  but  the  matter  of  cancellation 
merely  because  the  contracts  prove  unprofitable,  is  a  diflferent 
matter,  and  has  never  been  the  policy  of  American  business. 

We  are  writing  you  as  readers  of  your  magazine,  and  we  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  it,  and  therefore  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  dissent  from  the  view  expressed. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  like  to  say  that  for  ourselves  there  has 
been  no  epidemi,-  of  cancellation  in  the  rubber  industry.  We 
have  not  even  been  a.-l-ed  to  cancel  a  contract,  and  consider  this 
a  distinct  honor  to  the  industry,  but  the  encouraging  of  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  is  a  policy  v.hich  we  think  ought  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  representative  ti  i  it.  paper. 

J.  Spencer  Turner  Company. 

John  E.  Rousmaniere,  President. 

New  York,  March  11,  1921. 


only  too  often  take  the  latter  wholly  on  faith.  When  a  tire  fails 
them  tlicy  usually  attribute  the  trouble  to  weakness  in  the  shoe's 
construction. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  average  well-made  fabric  or  cord 
reinforcement  in  a  tire  serves  its  purpose  very  well.  When  a 
breakdown  occurs  the  fault  will  be  found  generally  in  the  rubber 
compound  used  in  the  tread  and  sidcwalls.  Pure  crude  rubber 
must,  of  course,  be  incorporated  with  other  substances  to  make  it 
serviceable  for  tire  needs ;  but,  though  numerous  fillers  are  used, 
the  really  worth-while  ones  are  very  few.  The  trouble  with  most 
fillers  is  that  there  is  an  inter-friction  among  their  particles, 
which  work  on  one  another  under  service  and  heat  the  rubber 
compound  to  such  an  extent  that  it  gets  over-cured,  scales,  loses 
its  life,  becomes  brittle,  and  dries  or  crumbles  from  its  reinforce- 
ment, causing  cracking,  blowouts,  etc. 

While  not  denying  that  some  fillers  have  real  merit,  my  ex- 
perience, confirmed  by  exhaustive  tests,  is  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained  with  a  zinc  oxide  tire  compound.  A  rub- 
ber company  at  Akron  ran  two  tires  at  either  side  of  a  car  on  a 
10-mile  road  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  One  tire  had  a  proper 
proportion  of  zinc  o.xide.  the  other  had  no  zinc  in  it.  When  the 
latter  was  examined  at  the  end  of  the  run  it  was  found  badly  cut, 
but  the  zinc  tire  was  unblemished.  Compounding  materials  come 
and  go.  but  for  all-around  merit  in  adding  toughness  and  tensile 
strength  to  tire  rubber  zinc  oxide  is  still  unrivalled. 

The  color  of  the  tire  is  more  or  less  due  to  the  filler  used.  As 
zinc  oxide  is  white,  the  resulting  tire  is  usually  white  or  light 
gray,  but  color  is  not  always  a  certain  indication,  since  zinc  oxide, 
because  of  its  recognized  value,  is  utilized  in  restricted  percentages 
as  a  filler  in  many  black  tires. 

The  buyer  is  the  ultimate  arbiter.  What  he  demands  the  maker 
will  perforce  supply.  If  he  takes  without  question  what  is 
offered  he  will  get  what  is  easiest  and  cheapest  to  make.  If  he 
demands  a  zinc  tire,  he  will  get  a  zinc  tire  and  his  money's  worth 
in  service  and  satisfaction. 

C.  A.  Stedman. 
160  Front  Street,  New  York. 


TO  DEMAND  ZINC  TIRES 

To  THE  Editor  : 

DEAR  SIR :  While  it  is  true  that  much  more  mileage  is  built 
into  tires  than  formerly,  yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that  still  too 
many  tires,  even  among  those  of  so-called  standard  make,  fail  to 
reach  a  reasonable  age  in  fair  condition.  Motorists  often  wonder 
why,  in  comparing  two  makes  of  tires  selling  at  a  good  price, 
one  should  last  long  and  give  very  good  service  while  the  other 
proves  to  be  very  disappointing.  The  fact  is  that  most  motorists 
know  much  more  about  judging  cars  and  their  mechanism  than 
they  do  about  tires.    Exacting  in  the  choice  of  tlie  former,  they 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES 


rHE  hiquirics  that  foUoiv  haz'e  already  been  ansti'ercd;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  furnished  by  those  wlw  read  them.  The  Editor  is 
therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(851 )  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  a  formula  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  chicle  in  manufacturing  chewing  gum. 

(852)  A  reader  asks  for  sources  of  information  concerning 
manufacture  of  dipped  goods. 

(853)  Request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  or 
jobbers  selling  paper  in  rolls  to  fit  the  Pierce  tire-wrapping  ma- 
chine. 

(854)  A  chemical  house  asks  for  information  concerning  "Non- 
Blow,"   used   by   the   rubber   industry. 

(855)  Request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
golf-ball    winding   machines. 

(856)  A  foreign  manufacturer  desires  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers of  uncovered  balls  for  making  into  tennis  balls. 

(857)  A  reader  inquires  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  felt  for  covering  tennis  balls. 

(858)  A  correspondent  desires  to  purchase  a  bulb-spray  for 
testing  waterproof  material. 

(859)  The  address  of  the  manufacturers  of  Rubies'  plastic 
pitch  is   requested. 

(860)  Addresses  of  manufacturers  or  jobbers  who  handle 
molded  rubber  gloves  containing  lead,  suitable  for  X-ray  work, 
are  desired. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureiin  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Reiiuests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

District   Offices. 
New    York :    734    Customhouse. 
Boston;    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:   504   Federal   Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1020   Hibernia    Bank 

Building. 
San   Francisco:  307  Customhouse. 
Seattle:  848  Henry  Building. 


Cooperative   Offices. 
Cleveland :    Chamber   of    Commerce. 
Cincinnati:   Chamber  of  Commerce; 

General    Freight    Agent,    Southern 

Railway,  96  Ingalls  Building. 
Dayton,   Ohio:    Dayton   Chamber  of 

Commerce. 
Los  .Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portland,      Oregon :       Chamber      of 

Commerce. 

(34,435)  A  commercial  representative  in  Cuba  desires  to  se- 
cure exclusive  agencies  for  the  sale  in  Latin  American  countries 
of  rubber  goods  and  druggists'  sundries.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  New 
Yorli  or  southern  port.  Correspondence  and  advertising  matter 
should  be  in  Spanish. 

(34,471)  The  office  in  the  United  States  of  a  publishing  house 
it!  Spain  desiring  to  increase  circulation  by  giving  premiums,  de- 
sires to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  suitable  goods, 
including  fountain  pens,  office  appliances,  etc.  Purchases  on 
cash  basis. 

(34.475)  Commercial  representative  of  drug  and  hospital  trade 
in  Mexico  desires  agencies  from  manufacturers  for  sale  of  drug- 
gists' sundries,  rubber  goods,  and  allied  lines. 

(34.476)  Mercantile  firm  in  Canada  desires  to  purchase  leather 
and  rubber  belting. 

(34,4X8)  .'X  manufacturer  in  Jugoslavia  desires  to  purchase 
100  long  tons  of  asbestos  yearly.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg  or 
Trieste. 

(34,489)  A  mercantile  agency  in  Ireland  desires  to  secure 
agency  for  sale  of  high-grade  automobile  tires. 

(34,495)  A  firm  in  the  Netherlands  desires  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  all  technical  chemicals.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Netherland  port. 
Payment  against  documents  on  arrival  of  goods. 

(34,497)  A  commercial  agent  in  Brazil  desires  to  hear  from 
American  firms  with  view  to  securing  representation  for  sale 
of  rubber  goods  in  Brazil. 

(34,511)  :\  merchant  in  France  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  tires,  tubes,  and  automobile  accessories.  Quote 
c.  i.  f.  French  port.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(34,533)  --X  merchant  in  India  desires  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  firms  for  the  purchase  of  novelties,  sporting 
goods,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  automobiles  and  accessories. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Indian  port. 

(34,542)  ,\  company  of  manufacturers  and  importers  in  India 
desires  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  firms  for  the  importation 
of  electrical  goods,  bicycles  and  motorcycles,  telephones,  printers' 
supplies,  toys  and  novelties. 

(34,551)  A  firm  of  importers  in  England  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  toys. 

(34,553)  A  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  automobiles  and  accessories,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  elec- 
trical household  appliances.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Italian  port.  Cor- 
respondence in  French  or  Italian. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    TIRE    SALES 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Tire  Co., 
gives  the  average  monthly  sales  of  automobile  tires  compiled  from 
the  statistics  of  many  years'  observation. 


Month 
January    . 
February 
March  .  . . 
April    .  .  .  . 

May    

June    . . . . 


Per 

Cent 

4 

5 

5 

9 
13 
15 


Month 
July 

AuRUSt     .  .  . 

September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


Per 

Cent 

14 

12 

10 

5 

4 

4 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD 

ACTIVE  IN    STANDARDIZING   RUBBER  ANALYSIS 

ERNST  J.  Lederle,  founder  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories,  died  at 
Goshen,  New  York,  March  7,  1921,  after  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavoring to  restore  his  broken  health  since  1916  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  participation  in  official  and  professional  work. 

Dr.  Lederle  was  born  on  Statcn  Island,  New  York,  in  1865.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  1886  from  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  University,  of  Ph.  D.  in  1895  and  Sc.  D.  in  1904 
from  Columbia   University. 

From  1889  to  1902,  Dr.  Lederle  was  chief  chemist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  New  York  City,  then  Commissioner  of 
Health  during  Mayor  Low's  administration.  He  reorganized  the 
department  and  placed  it  upon  its  present  modern  and  thoroughly 
scientific  basis.  In  1904  he  established  the  Lederle  Laboratories 
to  render  technical  and  scientific  service  to  official  and  private 
organizations  of  a  wide  variety  and  type  of  activities.  The  firm 
of  Lederle  &  Provost,  covering  the  lield  of  sanitary  and  hydraulic 
engineering,  was  established.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Water 
Supply  Commission  and  also  chief  sanitary  expert  and  adviser  on 
the  construction  work  on  the  Catskill  Acqueduct  and  its  associ- 
ated reservoirs.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Lederle  Anti- 
toxin Laboratories,  manufacturer  of  biological  products,  vaccines, 
etc. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  problems  which  were  studied  by 
Dr.  Lederle  and  his  associates  in  the  institution  that  he  founded 
were  many  problems  of  the  rubber  industry,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  standardization  of  methods  of  rubber  analysis.  The  in- 
stitution was  particularly  active  and  favorably  known  in  this 
field. 


PROMINENT  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  TRADE 

Jacob  Hasslacher,  well  known  in  chemical  circles  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  chemical  firm  of  Roessler  &  Hasslacher,  New 
York  City,  died  at  his  New  York  home  on  March  15,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year. 

He  was  born  in  Ems-on-thc-Lahn,  Germany,  in  1852  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  that  country.  Coming  to  New  York  in 
1884,  he  established  with  Franz  Roessler  the  firm  of  Roessler  & 
Hasslacher,  manufacturing  and  importing  chemists,  the  copartner- 
ship being  incorporated  under  the  present  name  of  the  Roessler 
&  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  in  1889.  Under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Hasslacher  the  business  grew  to  its  present  eminence. 

Mr.  Hasslacher  was  identified  with  many  organizations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  also  a  member  of  numerous 
business  and  social  clubs.  Forceful,  liberal,  charitable,  an  ardent 
.•\merican,  his  passing  is  regretted  by  many  friends. 


A  VETERAN  CITIZEN  OF  AKRON 

J.  W.  Chamberlain,  one  of  Akron's  oldest  and  best-known 
rubber  machinery  men,  died  suddenly  last  month  in  Akron.  An 
appropriate  obituary  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 


ADJUDICATED    PATENTS 

Tee  Pee  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  vs.  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  Ohio. 

The  Tufford  reissue  patent,  No.  14049,  for  a  rubber  heel. 
claims  7,  9,  and  10  construed  and  the  peculiar  concavity  indicated 
by  the  suction  effect  of  the  construction  shown;  held,  a  limitation 
of  all  claims  essential  to  show  invention  over  that  of  a  prior 
patent,  also  held,  not  infringed. — Federal  Reporter,  volume  268, 
page  250. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  taible  that  64  per  cent  of  the  sales  of 
the  year  are  made  between  May  1  and  October  1. 


JfaiCIAL     DECISIONS 

Gam  meter  vs.  Backdahl.  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia     Decided  June  2,  1920. 

The  decision  in  this  case,  reviewed  in  The  India  Rubbir 
World.  September  1,  1920,  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  Federal 
Reporter,  volume  267,  page  347. 
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History   of   The    Goodyear   Company 


THE  GooDVEAR  TiRE  &  RuBBER  Co.  was  incorporated  in  Aug- 
ust, 1898,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  $100,000  capital, 
to  make  and  sell  rubber  goods.  The  incorporators  were : 
David  E.  Hill,  president;  George  R.  Hill,  vice-president;  Henry 
B.  Manton,  treasurer ;  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  general  manager ; 
Samuel  S.  Miller,  superintendent.  Mr.  Seiberling  had  been  sec- 
retary of  The  India  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  since  its  organization, 
and  Mr.  Miller  had  been  superintendent  of  the  same  company. 

The  plant  of  the  Akron  Woolen  &  Felt  Co.,  affording  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  was  purchased  and  equipped,  and 
with  an  operating  force  of  about  100  a  beginning  was  made  m 
the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tires  and  solid  and  cushion  carriage 
tires  which  were  sold  direct  to  the  carriage  trade.  The  first 
year's  gross  business  was  $527,080,  the  factory  being  operated 
night  and  day  in  1899  to  turn  out  4,000  bicycle  and  two  tons  of 
vehicle  tires  daily.  Plant  facilities  were  accordingly  enlarged  and 
the  capital  stock  twice  increased. 

In  1904  the  company  foun  '.  itself  in  financial  difficulties,  and 
as  part  of  the  plan  of  reorganization,  the  capital  stock  was  changed 
from  $1,000,000  common,  of  which  only  half  had  been  issued,  to 
$500,000  common— of  which  about  $150,000  was  surrendered  in  the 
final  stttlement,  and  $500,000  six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred. 
There  were  also  issued  $300,000  in  first  mortgage  10-j'ear  six  per 
cent  bonds,  against  which  it  was  stated  the  company  had  assets 


bonds,  the  company  having  the  right  to  redeem  these  securities  at 
any  time.  The  company's  entire  note  indebtedness  was  taken  up 
with  $245,500  in  bonds. 

Following  the  reorganization  the  directorate  was  as  follows: 
L.  C.  Miles,  president ;  Charles  Dick,  vice-president ;  Charles  W. 
Seiberling,  secretary;  H.  B.  Manton,  treasurer;  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
general  manager;  A.  W.  Firestone  and  F.  G.  Carnahan.  Four 
years  later  the  directorate  was  as  follows :  F.  A.  Seiberling,  pres- 
ident and  general  manager;  Charles  W.  Seiberling,  vice-president; 
G.'  M.  Stadelman,  secretary ;  Frank  H.  Adams,  treasurer ;  Paul 
W.  Litchfield,  superintendent ;  James  P.  Loomis  and  Henry  B. 
Manton.  With  few  changes  other  than  the  promotion  of  men  long 
in  the  company's  service  this  management  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  1915  Paul  W.  Litchfield  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  production ;  G.  M.  Stadelman,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales;  and  A.  F.  Osterloh,  secretary.  In  1917  W.  EL 
Palmer  was  elected  treasurer,  but  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of 
1920  by  T.  Jackson,  representing  the  new  banking  interests. 

.After  the  reorganization  in  1904,  frequent  increases  were  made 
in  the  capital  stock  to  finance  plant  extensions,  increasing  raw 
material  purchasing  and  to  reimburse  shareholders  for  earnings 
devoted  to  capital  purposes.  The  financial  expansion  of  the  com- 
pany is  concisely  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  the 
successive  increases  of  its  capitalization : 


1898 
1899 
1902 
1904 
1908 
1910 
1911 

1912 
1914 

1915 

1916 
1917 


1918 


-,919    200,000,000 


1920 
1921 


Total 

Total 

Authorized 

Common 

Pref^-rrcd 

Issued 

Common 

Preferred 

$100,000 

$45,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

6%  cum. 

500,000 

I.OOO.OOO 

$500,000 

$500,000 

2,000.000 

i.oou.ocu 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

I.OOO.OOO 

3,286,100 

$2,286,100 

$1,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,000.000 
7%  cum.* 

3,284,100 

2,284,100 

1,000,000 

13,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,026,700 

5,026,700 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,0O0,O0C 
7%  cum.f 

14.991,110 

7,991,110 

7,000,000 

25,000,000 

17,000,000 

8,000,000 
7%  cum. 

15,027,200 

8,377,200 

6,650.000 

50,000.000; 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

35.000,000 

17,500,000 

17,500,000 

50,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000.000 
7%  cum 

25.000,000 
8%  cum. 

44,672,320 

20,278,620 

24,393,700 
7%  cum. 

23,783,800 
8%  cum.| 

100,000,000 

50,000.000 

25,000,000 

59,250,600 

20,466,800 

15.000,000 

7%  cum. 

23,173,900 

8%  cum.ll 

200,000,000 

100,000,000 

lOO.OOO.OOO 
7%  cum. 

57.428,900 

20,757,600 

13,497,400 

61,890,000 

66,844,100 

61,111,650 

65,497,700 

tA  Dortion  set  a'nde  for  employes  on  easy  payments.     The  company  began  this  year  to  retire  preferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  about  $250,000  annually.     . 
JTo  take  care  of"  a  100  per  cent  common  stock  dividend  of  $8,427,000,  and  to  replace  the  former  preferred  issue  retired  by  redemption. 
?Seveii  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  additional  was  reserved  for  employes  on  partial  payments. 
jibf  which  $347,100  was  reserved  for  employes  on  partial  payments. 

The  corresponding  industrial  growth  of  the  company  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  totals  from  the  balance  sheets  for  fiscal 
years  ending  October  31  : 

Dividends 


approximating  $800,000.  Creditors  were  offered  the  option  of 
■,ur  endering  their  claims  for  40  per  cent  in  bond=  and  60  per  cent 
in  preferred  shares,  or  20  per  cent  in  cash  and  80  per  cent  in 


Gross 
Sales 

1899      $527,080 

1908 2,189,749 

1909           4,277,067 

1910                 0. 560. 145 

1911  ; 13,262,266 

191")                 25.232.207 

1913          32,998.827 

1914    31,056,129 

1915    36.490,652 

1916    63  950,400 

1917    111,450,644 

1918    131.247.382 

1919     168,914,983 

1920    205,000,000 


Net 

Total  -Assets 

Earnings 

and  friabilities 

Surplus 

$i26;925 

651,687 

$2,597,988 

$223,256 

1.406.105 

4  612.005 

243,642 

1,291,625 

6,953,769 

1,119,752 

3.001.295 

13.818,214 

1.856, S.^O 

2,041,268 

18.858,251 

2,820,071 

3,391.165 

21,459,335 

4,052,395 

5.137.083 

26,279,927 

7.031,940 

7.003,330 

49,217,794 

2.253,167 

14,044,206 

82.562.592 

12.763.681* 

15.388,191 

93.619.018 

20,717.356* 

23,277,245* 

120,276,832 

33,332,666* 

Reserve 


Preferred 


Common 


$606,555 

855.178 

710,241 

818,219 

1,367.391 

1,747,745 

2.276,187 

2.796,654 

4.000.062 

5,567,579 

7,729,782 


$10,308 
17.620 
43,034 
70,000 

139.605 

350.000 

431,666 

469.583 

764,239 

1.499,040 

2,199.736 

2,813,940 


$49,200 

120,000 

274,092 

603,192 

604.056 

958,933 

1,686,151 

1,261,332 

2.228,342 

2.451,816 

2,489,355 


*Sub)ect  to  Federal   taxes. 

In   1911  the  common  stock  was  paying  12  per  cent. 


In   1912  comnwm  stockholders  received  a  100  per  cent  common  bonus  and  the  right  to  subscribe 


for  $341,800  new  common  at  par.  'The  old  preferred  was  retired  at  $105  and  holders  were  allowed  to  .subscribe  for  {he  new  preferred  share  for  share 
at  tar.  A  speculative  fever  placed  fictitious  values  on  most  Akron  rubber  stocks  and  Goodyear  common  went  as  high  as  $460.  In  1916  common 
stockholders  received  a   100  per  cent  stock  dividend  of  $8,427,000. 
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From  a  small  beginning  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  and  car- 
riage tires  only,  the  scope  of  the  business  was  broadened  rapidly. 
In  1901  pneumatic  carriage  tires  became  an  important  product,  a 
line  of  soft  rubber  specialties  was  added,  and  in  1903  golf  ball 
manufacture  was  begun.  Meanwhile  the  automobile  was  coming 
into  prominence  and  the  company  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  for  passenger  and 
commercial  cars,  a  position  which  it  has  occupied  ever  since. 
The  company's  products  in  1904  included  rubber  tiling,  druggists' 
sundries  and  horseshoe  pads. 

In    1911    Slime   3,300  employes   were   turning   out   daily    100,000 


company,  was  taken  over  in  1915  and  operated  as  a  department  of 
the  latter  company.  Hose  production  that  year  reached  1,000,000 
feet  for  one  month,  and  pneumatic  tires  up  to  48  by  12  for  5-ton 
trucks  were  being  made.  Balloon  manufacture  was  begun,  and 
after  1916  the  company  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  both  the  kite  and  dirigible  types  for  use  in  the  war. 
Daily  tire  capacity  was  increased  to  15,000  and  later  to  20,000,  the 
total  output  being  more  than  3,000,000  in  1916.  Rim  output  also 
increased  rapidly.  M  present  the  company  has  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  automobile  tire  business  of  the  country,  and  normally  pro- 
duces 80,000  filler  soles  a  day.     It  has  72  branches  in  the  United 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.'s  Akron   Plant  No.   1.     Main  Factory  with  General  Offices  in  Center  Foreground. 


poinids  of  products,  including  3,500  automobile  tires,  500  motor- 
cycb  tires  and  30,000  pounds  of  solid  tires.  There  were  55 
branches  in  the  United  States  and  11  in  Canada,  some  separately 
incorporated  and  many  in  buildings  owned  by  the  company. 
Branches  were  opened  in  Me.xico  City  in  1912,  also  in  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  India  in  1915,  and  the  company  has  long  devoted 
much  attention  to  foreign  business.  In  1910  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  with  $250,000  capital 
and  the  Durham  Rubber  Co.  at  Bowmanvillc,  Ontario,  acquired. 
In  1916  a  new  plant  was  built  at  Toronto.  The  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Canadian  company  is  $30,000,000,  half  common  and 
half  preferred.     In  1912  plans  were  made  for  a  complete  $1,000,000 


States,  and  branches  or  agencies  in  most  important  cities  of  the 
world. 

Ever  since  its  organization  the  company  has  been  engaged  in  an 
almost  constant  program  of  plant  extension  to  take  care  of  in- 
creasing business.  Factory  additions  were  made  in  1901,  1902, 
1905,  1908  and  1911,  when  the  plant  with  its  increased  factory, 
warehouse,  office  and  laboratory  facilities  covered  a  ground  area 
of  31  acres,  had  a  floor  space  of  1,000,000  square  feet  and  a  power 
plant  of  7,500  horse-power.  Four  new  factory  buildings  com- 
prising 10  acres  of  floor  space  were  erected  in  1915,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  factory,  warehouse,  office,  garage,  restaurant  and 
reclaiming    plant    additions    approximated    1,125,000    square    feet, 


<«>!":'*.• 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  Akron   Plant  No.  2.     '  h  tput  PRiNriPALLv  Mkcham.  ai  ( idims  and  Small-Sized  Tires. 


rubber  plant  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  take  care  of  Soutli 
American  business  and  also  to  prepare  crude  rubber  for  use  in 
Akron. 

In  1912  the  manufacture  of  rubber  clothing  was  begun  and  the 
following  year  mechanical  rubber  goods,  such  as  belting,  hose, 
packing,  tiling,  matting,  etc.,  had  become  important  products. 
Tire  output  reached  10,000  daily  in  1914,  1,478,396  being  sold 
during  the  year.  Branches  discontinued  retail  business  to  dis- 
tribute  in   wholesale   quantities  only. 

The  cushion  tire  business  of  the  Motz  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 
Akron,  50  per  cent  of  whose  stock  was  owned  by  the  Goodyear 


including  a  power  plant  of  12,000  horse-power.  Last  year  a  rim 
plant  660  by  250  feet  was  erected,  employing  500  workmen.  The 
plant  now  stands  on  LSO  acres  of  land,  has  a  comliined  floor  space 
of  about  90  acres  and  normally  employs  over  20,000  persons. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  raw  material  supply  and  costs,  the 
company  in  1913  acquirrO  control  of  the  Killingly  Manufacturing 
Co.  at  Killingly,  now  Goodyear,  Connecticut,  equipped  the  plant 
with  new  machinery  and  began  the  weaving  of  tire  fabric,  of 
which  it  was  using  some  8,000,1X10  yards  aniuially.  In  1917  this 
company  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Goodyear  Cotton 
.Mills  with  $5,000,000  capital.    A  new  yarn  mill  an<l  tenement  houses 
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were  erected,  increasing  the  capacity  to  100,000  pounds  of  tire  yarn 
per  week.  A  motor  truck  express  service  operating  on  giant 
pneumatic  cord  tires  was  established  between  these  mills,  the 
Akron  factory  and  Boston  branch,  which  has  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  this  type  of  tire  and  haulage  and  materially  as- 
sisted in  improving  tire  and  truck  design  and  construction. 

Meanwhile  in  1916,  some  10,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  at  what  is  now  Litchfield,  Arizona,  the 
Southwestern  Cotton  Co.  was  organized  and  cotton  raising  was 
begun  on  a  large  scale  in  order  to  ensure  a  fixed  supply  of  the 
long-staple  Egyptian  variety.  The  area  had  increased  to  14,000 
acres  in  1919.  Rubber  growing  was  also  undertaken  and  in  1919 
the  company  had  a  20,000-acre  rubber  plantation  well  under  way 
in  Sumatra,  half  of  it  planted,  125  miles  of  good  roads  constructed 
and  7,000  to  8,000  laborers  employed. 

With  a  cotton  supply  in  the  Southwest,  much  crude  rubber 
coming  through  Pacific  ports  and  a  large  business  on  the  Coast, 
construction  was  begun  in  1919  on  a  $4,000,000  rubber  manufac- 
turing plant  and  a  $1,500,000  cotton  mill  in  Ascot  Park,  Los 
.\ngeU'S,  California,  on  a  tract  of  480  acres  offering  opportunity  for 
plant  expansion  and  an  industrial  village  and  park  adjoining. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California  was  incorporated 
and  capitalized  at  $20,000,000  and  the  Pacific  Cotton  Mills  Co.  at 
$5,000,000.  Plans  were  for  a  capacity  of  7,500  tires  daily,  or 
an  annual  business  of  $15,000,000,  employing  1,500  operatives; 
and  a  cotton  mill  of  33,000  spindles  having  a  capacity  of  75,000 
pounds  each  of  cord  and  woven  fabric,  or  an  annual  business  of 
$7,500,000,  employing  1.200  operatives.  This  tire  plant  began 
operation  in  June,  1920. 

Among  the  more  important  construction  projects  contributory 
to  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  company  may  be  mentioned  the 
erection  of  hundreds  of  homes  beginning  in  1913,  to  be  sold  at 
cost  to  employes  on  easy  payments  on  a  SOO-acre  tract  known 
as  Goodyear  Heights,  Akron,  which  was  improved  with  streets, 
parks,  schools,  churches,  public  utilities.  In  1919  Goodyear  Hall, 
a  $2,500,000  five-story  club  house  400  by  170  feet  was  erected 
opposite  the  Akron  plant  to  provide  such  club  features  as  gym- 
nasium, bowling  alleys,  showers,  rest,  reading,  study,  and  class 
rooms,  restaurant,  theatre,  and  to  house  the  Goodyear  Industrial 
Republic  House  and  Senate  and  Goodyear  Industrial  L'niversity 
with  its  600  students  and  faculty  of  117. 

To  conserve  cash  reserves,  the  quarterly  dividend  on  Goodyear 
common  was  passed  in  November,  1920,  for  the  first  time  in  22 
years.  It  had  paid  12  per  cent  until  the  last  meeting,  when  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  In  December  the  credit  demands 
of  the  company  necessitated  borrowing  $18,825,000  and  it  became 
apparent  that  only  a  reorganization  could  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Retinancing  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  budget 
was  made  up  to  meet  a  production  of  $250,000,000  worth  of  goods, 
and  when  general  business  depression  came  the  company  was 
caught  with  unduly  large  inventories  of  finished  products,  raw 
materials  and  future  commitments  at  high  prices. 

The  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  which  the  final  approval  of 
the  refinancing  plans  will  be  asked  continues  to  be  postponed. 
The  reason  given  by  ofificials  of  the  company  is  that  more  time 
is  needed  for  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  the  plan  with  the 
bankers  and  merchant  creditors.  At  every  postponement,  how- 
ever, it  is  announced  that  progress  is  being  made  toward  clearing 
up  the  Goodyear  situation  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
rubber  industry  at  large. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CARBON  BLACK  INDUSTRY 

A  vigorous  protest  against  state  IcKislation  for  the  prohibition 
or  serious  curtailment  of  the  carbon  black  industry  is  made  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Products  Association,  an  organization  represent- 
ing the  producers  of  carbon  black  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  The  Association  says  that 
carbon  black  has  been  made  from  natural  gas  for  forty  years, 
and  that  the  factories,  wells,  pipe-lines,  and  gasoline-extracting 
plants  represent  an  investment  of  over  $25,000,000;  and  that  not 
only  is  employment  given  by  its  members  to  a  large  number  of 
people,  but  that  the  product  is  one  of  a  most  essential  character. 
Carbon  black,  it  is  explained,  has  long  been  as  indispensable 
(.for  printers'  ink)  as  wood  pulp  is  in  the  production  of  material 
for  the  nation's  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter.  So,  too,  is 
it  of  great  value  in  the  production  of  paint,  varnish,  cement  color- 
ings, stove  polish,  crayons,  waterproof  coverings,  composition 
goods,  carbon  paper,  typewriter  ribbons,  etc. 

But  is  is  in  the  making  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  and  other 
rubber  goods  that  the  intrinsic  merit  and  commercial  importance 
of  carbon  black  have  been  most  strikingly  demonstrated.  In  the 
making  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  better  class  of  the  35,000,- 
000  tires  produced  in  the  United  States  last  year,  and  worth  some 
$800,000,000,  carbon  black,  as  A.  F.  Kitchel,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Association  points  out,  was  used  to  impart  greater  toughness 
and  resiliency,  to  retard  oxidation  and  hence  lengthen  tire  life, 
while  lessening  weight,  and  adding  much  to  tire  efficiency. 

The  companies  producing  carbon  black  have  been  accused  of 
using  the  natural  gas  recklessly,  and  fear  is  expressed  that  the 
entire  supply  will  give  out  in  a  few  years.  Hence  it  is  proposed 
to  forbid  the  use  of  the  gas  for  so-called  "wasteful"  manufacturing 
purposes  and  to  conserve  it  and  distribute  it  for  domestic  needs 
solely.  The  carbon  black  makers  deny  that  they  are  wasteful,  as 
they  extract  every  bit  of  available  gasoline  from  the  gas  before 
burning  the  residue  for  the  impalpable  carbon,  and  in  that  way 
they  add  several  million  gallons  yearly  to  the  nation's  gasoline 
supply,  a  measure  of  true  conservation.  Chemists  and  engineers 
are  constantly  at  work  for  the  members  devising  better  means  for 
utilizing  natural  gas  and  for  conserving  at  the  same  time  the 
product  on  which  their  business  vitally  depends.  The  real  wastage, 
they  say,  can  be  blamed  on  oil  and  gas  concerns  that  are  allowing 
natural  gas  to  escape  at  the  rate  of  150,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day, 
and  doing  nobody  any  good. 

Is  not  the  true  principle  that  of  equal  opportunity  and  open 
competition,  which  it  has  long  been  the  American  policy  to 
foster  and  encourage?  The  old  fable  of  the  body  and  its 
members  has  not  ceased  to  be  true.  In  the  laudable  desire  to 
save  natural  gas  in  certain  localities,  we  must  not  forget  the 
welfare  or  convenience  of  the  body  politic  as  a  whole.  A 
saving  would  be  too  dearly  bought  if  accomplished  only  at  the 
inconvenience  and  detriment  of  the  entire  public,  and  the  rub- 
ber industry  in  particular. 


The  officers  of  the  Arch  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  Auburn,  Rhode 
Island,  manufacturers  of  elastic  braids,  are :  Archibald  E.  Lewine, 
president ;  Alvin  T.  Sapinsley,  secretary-treasurer ;  and  Milton 
C.  Sapinsley  vice-president.  The  company  purchased  its  present 
plant  in  May,  1920,  from  the  Triple  A.  Narrow  Fabric  Co. 


RUBBER  TRADE  OF  PERU  FOR  1919 
The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  the  calendar  year  1919,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  recently  made  available,  reached  an  un- 
precedented total.  Exports  of  india  rubber  totalled  3,232,211 
pounds,  valued  at  473,950  Peruvian  pounds  or  11.531,678  Pan- 
americanos.  The  Peruvian  pound  is  worth  nominally  $4.8665 
and  the  Panamericano,  a  proposed  international  money 
of  account,  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  a  dollar.  Imports 
of  rubber  manufactures  into  Peru  were  valued  at  94,106 
Peruvian  pounds  or  2,289,693  Panainericanos.  The  quantity 
of  rubber  manufactures  exported  totalled  154  pounds,  valued 
139  Peruvian  pounds  or  3,382  Panamericanos. 


Replete  with  information  for  rubber  manufacturers — II.  C. 
Pearson's  '^Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and 
"Rubber  Machinery." 


April  1,  1921 
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ANNUAL   REPORT    OF    THE    B.    F.    GOODRICH    CO. 

NET  SALES  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  were 
$150,007,345  as  compared  with  $141,343,419  for  the  previous 
year.  Net  profits,  after  allowances  for  depreciation,  interest 
and  exchange  losses,  but  before  Federal  ta.xes,  were  only  $921,248 
against  $17,304,813  the  previous  year.  After  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  and  common  stock  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $5,371,792  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of  $12,657,813  after 
dividends  in  1919.  This  deficit,  together  with  the  1919  Federal 
taxes,  cost  of  notes,  pension  fund,  exchange  losses  and  transfer 
of  $8,000,000  to  reserve,  aggregating  $21,253,608,  were  charged 
against  the  profit  and  loss  surplus  of  previous  years,  thereby 
reducing  that  amount  from  $41,203,046  on  December  31,  1919, 
to  $22,706,498.  The  reserve  for  contingencies  totals  $10,000,000 
to  provide  for  anticipated  losses  on  raw  material  commitments 
for  future  delivery  and  covers  the  difference  between  commitment 
prices  and  prices  of  corresponding  materials  in  the  inventory, 
which  approach  the  nominal  market  quotations  on  December  31, 
1920. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  current  assets  of  $97,481,559,  of  which 
$72,631,057  represents  raw  materials,  partly  manufactured  and 
finished  stock;  accounts  receivable,  $20,172,177;  cash,  $3,058,314. 
Current  liabilities  total  $33,164,523,  of  which  $29,122,955  repre- 
sents bills  payable.     Total  assets  and  liabilities  are  $138,910,112. 

The  income  accounts  for  the  years  1919  and  1920  are  as  follows : 

1920  1919 

Met  sales    $150,007,345  $141,343,419 

Manufacturing    expenses,    etc 142,250,719  121,579,265 

Balance    7,756,626  19,764,154 

Other  income    976,346  576.060 

Total    income     8.732,972  20,340,214 

Depreciation     1,937,759  1,835,540 

Interest,     etc 4,081,926  1.199,861 

Net    profits    '2,711,286  =17,304,813 

Previous    surplus    41,203,046  33,894,923 

Stock   profits    45,775                   

Premium  and  accrued  dividends 387,000 

Preferred    dividends     .  , 2.688,840  2,247,000 

Common  dividends   3,604,200  2,400,000 

Federal    taxes    '3,057.627  *5, 558,912 

Pension    fund,    etc 100,000  177,778 

Cost    of    notes 2.012,903                     

Exchange  loss    1.790.037                   

Reserve    for   commitment   losses 8.000.000                   

Profit  and  loss  surplus 22,706.498  41,203,046 


'Before   Federal   taxes  and   deduction   of  exchange   loss. 
^Before    Federal   taxes. 
'For   1919. 
«For   1918. 

The  directors  regard  the  report  as  satisfactory,  considering 
the  depression  in  the  rubber  industry  during  the  last  half  of 
1920,  and  the  financial  position  of  the  company  excellent.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  stockholders,  they  have  voted  to 
retire  11,880  shares  of  treasury  preferred  stock.  The  plants  of 
the  company  are  in  efficient  working  condition,  and  no  further 
expenditures  for  additional  expansion  of  fixed  properties  will 
be  necessary  during  the  current  year. 

GOODRICH   DIVIDENDS 

At  the  directors'  meeting  held  January  19,  1921,  a  dividend  of 
SVz  per  cent  was  declared  on  preferred  stock,  1J4  per  cent  pay- 
able April  1,  1921,  to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  March  22,  1921,  and  1J4  Per  cent  payable  July 
1,  1921,  to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  June  21,  1921. 


FISK   RUBBER    REPORT 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  reports  for  1920  a  surplus,  after  inventory 
adjustment  and  Federal  taxes,  of  $2,130,133,  or  $1.68  a  share 
earned  on  its  common  stock  of  $25  par  value  after  preferred 
dividends.  In  1919  its  earnings  amounted  to  $3,994,657,  or  $5.99 
a  share  on  its  common  stock  then  outstanding.  Its  net  profits  in 
1920  were  $5,034,950  and  inventory  adjustment,  $2,669,117. 


The  company's  1920  Federal  taxes  requirements  were  $235,700; 
its  preferred  dividends,  $1,086,981,  and  its  common  dividends, 
$1,474,758,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $431,606  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

MIL1.ER  PASSES  PREFERRED  DIVIDEND 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  issued  notices  to  all  preferred 
stockholders  that  the  preferred  stock  dividends  payment  has 
been  passed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  its  history  that  the  Miller  company  has  passed  or  de- 
ferred  payment  of  a  preferred  dividend. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  LEE  TIRE  &   RUBBER  CO. 

The  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1920,  reports  net  profits,  after  all  charges  and  federal  taxes 
of  $326,638,  equal  to  $2.11  a  share  on  150,000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  no  par  value,  against  $471,805,  or  $3.14  a  share  in  1919. 
The  consolidated  income  accounts  for  the  past  two  years  follov 


.Vet   sales 


1920 

f-     ,      ,          J       $6,705,930 

Cost  of  goods   6,404,896 

Operating    profits    301034 

Other     income     \  ng'^sg 

lotal    income     417  092 

Federal   taxes,    interest,    etc 90  054 

t!".P"!5'^    ■•'•  3261638 

°'"<^^"<'=     225,000 

^"■•P'"^     101638 


aw : 

1919 

$5,583,993 

4,999,949 

584,044 

59,332 

643,376 

171,571 

471,805 


471,805 


^  The  plant  at  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  operating  at 
SO  per  cent  capacity  with  orders  holding  up  well.  The  company 
sold  all  its  high-priced  rubber  and  fabric  last  August  and  is  now 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  present  low  prices. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

The  sales  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  and  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Products  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  amounted  to  $32,867,000  compared  with  $25- 
444,016  in  1919.  Tire  sales  were  $8,700,000  in  1920  as  compared 
with  $6,500,000  in  1919.  Earnings  were  gratifying  to  the  stock- 
holders. Inventory  merchandise  values  have  been  marked  down 
liberally  and  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  surplus  of  $1,934,143, 
subject  to  a  reserve  for  federal  taxes,  after  deducting  a  stock 
dividend  of  $2,000,000  from  the  surplus  of  December  31,  1919, 
which  was  $2,863,953.  Regular  quarterly  dividends  of  7  per  cent 
per  annum  were  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  of  both  companies, 
while  common  stockholders  have  received  during  the  year  divi- 
dends of  $14  per  share  on  their  stock  of  January  1,  1920.  Pre- 
ferred stock  amounting  to  $150,000  was  retired.  Total  assets 
and  liabilities  have  increased  from  $16,067,081  in  1919  to  $23,- 
104,606  in  1920. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AJAX   RUBBER   CO..    INC. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  shows  a  loss  of  $177,- 
920,  after  depreciation  charges,  against  a  net  profit  of  $2,201,267 
for  1919.     Sales  for  1920  amounted  to  $18,639,866. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  inventories  of  $7,408,967 ;  notes  and 
accounts  receivable  of  $3,959,947;  cash,  $301,990,  and  deferred 
charges  of  $336,205.  Total  assets  and  liabilities  are  $18,376,853. 
The  liabilities  include  $6,145,000  in  notes  payable,  and  $528,292. 
Deductions  for  $1,100,000  dividends  paid,  provisions  for  1919 
taxes,  and  the  loss  for  the  year  1920  has  reduced  the  surplus  from 
$2,128,848,  as  of  January  1,  1920,  to  $1,615,480.  Future  commit- 
ments for  future  deliv^'^ies  of  raw  materials  amount  to  only 
$220,000  for  rubber  and  $1,767,000  for  fabric. 

The  directors  have  passed  the  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent 
on  common  stock.    Three  months  ago  it  was  reduced  from  1J4  to 
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1  per  cent,  the  highest  rate  having  been  paid  since  August,  1917. 
At  the  annual  meeting  the   retiring  directors   were   re-elected, 
with   the  exception   of   Harold   W.   Stimpson,   who   declined   re- 
election, Benjamin  Briscoe  being  elected  in  his  place. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD   TIRE  CO. 

Gross  profits  of  ?7, 721,501  are  slioun  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  tor  the  year  end- 
ed December  31,  1920,  against  $7,034,284  the  previous  year.  Net 
profits  were  $3,430,914,  against  $3,257,549.  Deductions  totaling 
$2,076,152,  which  included  $500,000  for  fluctuations  in  inventory 
valuations  as  well  as  for  losses  on  Liberty  bonds  and  fixed  and 
miscellaneous  charges,  left  a  net  income  of  $1,959,293  before  pro- 
viding for  Federal  taxes.  Cash  and  stock  dividends  on  preferred 
and  common  stock  amounting  to  $2,230,606  reduced  the  total  sur- 
plus from  $8,120,453,  as  of  December  31,  1919,  to  $7,203,915. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  cash,  $2,182,089;  accounts  receivable, 
$2,100,358;  notes  receivable,  $114,419;  merchandise  and  material 
inventories,  $9,751,388;  accounts  payable,  $217,412;  notes  payable, 
$8,155,000;  total  assets  and  liabilities,  $36,293,942.  The  company 
has  no  supplies  or  future  commitments  of  raw  materials  at  for- 
mer high  prices. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  .AJiron,  Ohio,  held  March  10,  1921,  the  quarterly 
dividend  on  the  6  per  cent  and  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  was 
declared,  but  no  dividend  was  declared  on  the  common  stock, 
though  there  is  approximately  $33,000,000  surplus,  and  cash  in 
the  banks  of  more  than  $77,500,000,  thus  conserving  cash  re- 
sources and  enabling  the  company  to  increase  production  and 
replenish  the  stocks  of  finished  tires  depleted  during  the  past 
eight  months.  Sales  are  increasing,  and  March  business  is  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $6,000,000.  There  is  even  predicted  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  tire  shortage  later  in  the  year.  It  is  believed  for 
the  next  quarter  the  resiunption  of  the  dividend  on  the  common 
stock  will  be  justified,  as  sales  and  administrative  expenses  have 
been  reduced  more  than  60  per  cent,  and  with  lower  labor  costs 
there  is  a  firmer  foundation  for  increased  production  and  sales, 
which  should  result  in  increased  earnings. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  succes- 
sor to  the  company  of  the  same  name  originally  formed  in  New 
Jersey,  has  utilized  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  8  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  in  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  its 
factory  at  Baltimore.  The  capitalization  of  this  company  is  as 
follows :  preferred  stock  (par  $10)  authorized  $6(X).000,  presently 
to  be  issued  $600,000;  and  common  stock  (no  par  value)  author- 
ized 100.000  shares,  presently  to  be  issued  100,000  shares.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  preferred  stock  have  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
for  the  common  stock  at  $5  per  share,  subject  to  allotment,  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent  of  their  preferred  stock  subscription.  The 
directors  of  the  company  are :  C.  B.  Buchanan,  W.  T.  Tillar,  W. 
H.  Trolinger,  W.  H.  Price,  Jr.,  John  E.  Scmmes,  Jr.,  John  W. 
Price,  Robert  B.  Arnold,  \V.  C.  Price,  Walter  M.  Ballard  and 
J.  I.  Berinstein. 

Stockholders  of  Ames  Holden  McCready  Limited,  Montreal, 
Canada,  have  authorized  the  issue  of  $2,000,000  seven  per  cent 
10-year  second  refunding  mortgage  bonds. 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED 

Company  Stock     Rate 

American  Chicle  Co.,  Inc P(d.     lyiVo  q. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co... Com.    $3.00  q. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collcnder    Co Pfd.     lji%  q. 

Canadian     Consolidated      Rubber     Co.. 

I.imiled    Pfd.      l?i%  q. 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.. Com.  2%  q. 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co..  Ltd. .Pfd.  3V5%s.a. 
Canadian     Wcstinghouse     Electric     & 

Mnniif.icturinR  Co.,   Limited Com.       2%  q. 

Dayton   Rubber   Manufacturing    Co... Pfd.     IH%  q- 

Driver-Harris  Co Pfd.     IJi%  q. 

du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.  &  Co.,  Inc.  Com.       2%  q. 

du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I!  &  Co.,  Inc. .Deb.    1^^%  q. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 6%   Pfd.      U4%  1- 

Fii-est.ne   Tire  &   Rubber  Co 7'?^   Pfd.      IH%  q. 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The 2d  Pfd.      1M%  q- 

General     Electric    Co Com.    $2.00  q. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The Pfd.      l^%  q.  J 

Hood   Rubber   Products   Co.,   Inc Pfd.      ^^%  q. 

Kelly-Springfield   Tire   Co 6%   Pfd.      $1.50  q. 

Mason   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,  The Pfd.      Reg.  q. 

United    Shoe   Machinery   Co Com.$O.50  q. 

United   Shoe   Machinery   Co Pfd.  $0.37^2  q. 

Wcstinghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co... Com.        2%  q. 

Wcstinghouse   Electric   &   Mfg.    Co.. .Pfd.         2%  q. 

Wilson    Rubber    Co Com.      10%  an. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

M.\RCH  26.  1921 

High  Low 

Ajax    Rubber    Co.,    Inc •■••  ■■•■ 

The    Fisk    Rubber    Co 16/4  'JTi 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co 3SH  37% 

The    R.    F.    Goodrich    Co..    pfd •■• 

Kellv-Sprinsl^elrl    Tire    Cr. 41  39'A 

Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co..    pfd 

Keystone   T.    &   R.    Co liH  16 

Lee   R.    R-   T.   Corp 28'/!  28 

United    States   Rubber  Co 73 J<  72 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1st  pfd 


Last 

34 

165^ 

38 

39','i 
87 
16 
28 
73 '4 
102 


Payable 

Apr.  1 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  1 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  1 

July  I 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  30 

Apr.  15 


Stock  of 
Record 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  20 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  IS 

Mar.  21 
Mar.  IS 
Mar.  26 
Feb.  28 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  1 
May  1 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  22 
June  21 
Feb.  21 
Mar,  15 

Mar."2i 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 


AKRON  RUBBER  STOCK  QUOTATIONS 

The    following   are    closing   quotations   of   March   23,    supplied 
by  The  App-Hillman  Co.,  Second  National  Building,  Akron,  Ohio: 

Bid  Asked 

American  R.  &  T.  Co.,  com 40  50 

Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  The 20  30 

Firestone  T.   &    R.,   com 75  78 

Firestone   T.   Jt   E.,   6%    pfd 83  84 

Firestone    T.    &    R.,    7%    pfd 73  75 

General  T.   &   R.    Co.,  The,   com 180  205 

General   T.   S:    R.   Co.,   The,    7%    pfd 75  85 

Goodrich,    B.    F.,    The,    com 39  39J4 

Goodrich,    B.    F.,    The,    pfd 73  76 

Goodrich,    B.    F.,    The,    5-yr.    7%    notes 89  90 

Goodyear   T.    &   R.    Co.,   The,   com 13H  14 

Goodyear   T   &    R.,    Co.,    The,    7%    pfd 32K  33 

India    T.    S:    R.    Co.,    com 100  130 

India  T.   &   R.    Co.,    77o   pfd 80 

Mason    T.    &    R.    Co..    The.    com 15  16 

Mason  T.  &   R.  Co.,  The,  7%  pfd 64  66 

Marathon    T.    &    R.    Co.,    com 3  4 

Miller    Rubber    Co.,    The,    com 65  70 

Miller    Rubber   Co.,   The,   8%    pfd 68  70 

Mohawk    Rubber    Co.,    The 125  135 

Phoenix    Rubber   Co.,    com 18 

Phoeni.x  Rubber   Co.,  pfd 88 

Portase    Rubber    Co.,    The.    com 18  20 

Portage  Rubber  Co.,   The,    7%    pfd 35 

Republic     Rubber,    com ?4  1 

Republic    Rubber,    7%    pfd 20 

Republic   Rubber,    8%    pfd 8  10 

Rubber     Products    Co.,     The 100 

Standard   Tire   Co.,    com lOO 

Standard   Tire    Co.,    pfd 90 

Star    Rubber    Co.,    com 100 

Star   Rubber   Co.,   8%    pfd 100 

Swinehart    T.    &    R.,    com 30  40 

Swinehart  T     K:   U.,   77u    pfd 70 


VALVE   FOR   TOY    BALLOONS 

Ttie  newest  valve  for  toy  balloons  is  so  constructed  that  it  does 
not  cut  the  balloon.  The  inside  of  the  neck  is  concaved  in  order  to 
accomplish     this     and 

the  demand  for  this  ^^^/''^^-^  /\  ^ — '  /^ 
valve  leads  the  manu- 
facturers to  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features. 
During  the  last  three 
months  it  has  been 
necessary      to      triple 

production  to  meet  the  r  W  V\y  ■    » 

growing  demand  from 
jobbers  for  this  par- 
ticular balloon  valve. 
The  interior  construe-  •■^^•"•"■^  V.slve  for  Toy  Balloons       ' 

tion  of  the  valve,  which  is  covered  by  patents,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  in  cross-section.— The  Anchor  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
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NEW    INCORPORATIONS 

Allsteel  Ridewell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  The.  November  5,  1920  (Ohio), 
$25o,O0U.  A.  Huetter,  president  and  general  manager;  H.  Knapp,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Principal  cifice,  513-519  Lindsey  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
To  manufacture  Hueller  metallic  steam  bags. 

.Atlantic  Rubber  Ace  Co..  March  1.  1921  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  C.  M. 
Haisht.  New  Market;  C.  Sebolt;  Louis  I.  and  Edward  I..  BellofT.  all  of 
New  Brunswick — both  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  office.  National  Bank  of 
New  Jersey  Building,  J9n  George  street,  Rooms  410-411-413.  New  Brunswick. 
New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  C.  Sebolt.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and 
deal  in  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Atlas  Rubber  Co..  January  14,  192!  (West  Virginui),  $25,000.  E.  A. 
Jordan;  C.  L.  Hibner;  E.  F.,  M.  M.  and  11.  M.  Hartley— all  of  Huntington, 
West  Virginia.  Principal  office,  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  To  buy  and 
sell  rubber  goods,  supplies,  etc. 

Barbanell  Trading  Corp.,  March  15,  1921  (New  York),  $15,000.  E.  Light, 
68  West  ll.'th  street;  M.  Erenstoft,  65  Lenox  avenue — both  in  New  York 
City;  M.  E.  Graef,  68  Winfield  avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  To  deal 
in  crude  rubber. 

Bickett  Rubber  Products  Corp..  January  31.  1921  (Wisconsin).  $100,000. 
M.  G.  Kuscl.  president:  L.  M.  Bickett.  vice-president:  O.  C.  W'ertheimer, 
secretary  an-t  treasurer.  Principal  office,  600  South  First  street,  Watertown, 
Wisconsin.     To  manufacture  and  sell  rubber  products  of  every  nature. 

Brazilian  Rubber  Co.,  The.  January  12.  1921  (Virginia),  $50,000.  W.  Y. 
Hosier:  C.  R.indclph  and  George  W.  Gilbert — all  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Principal  office,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  To  conduct  a  brokerage,  commission 
and  mercantile  bi-siness  in  products  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

Brazilian  Rubber  Refining  &  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  March  10.  1921  (New 
York),  $400,000.  J.  E.  Strowbridge.  812  Bergen  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  J.  T.  Coggins,  Flainfield,  New  Jersey:  F.  Chamie,  Rua  St.  Antonio, 
39,  Para,  Brazil,  South  America.     To  manufacture  rubber  products. 

Oark  Rubber  Co.,  February  8,  1921  (Massachusetts).  $100,000.  L.  B. 
Conant.  Cambiidqe:  M.  C.  Clark.  Emmons  street;  PI.  L.  Metcalfe,  West 
Central  street,  both  of  Franklin — both  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office, 
Franklin,   Massachusetts.     To  buy,  sell  and  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Cotter  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  March  9,  1921  (Delaware),  $500,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau:  M.  A.  Bruce;  S.  K.  Dill — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manu- 
facture and  sell    ri'.hber   tires. 

Crude  Rubber  E.xaminers  Co.,  Inc.,  March  9,  1921  (New  York),  $1,000. 
E.  Lacey;  W.  F?pan,  both  of  60  Park  avenue;  C.  H.  Jenkins.  1491  West- 
chester avenue,  Pronx — both  in  New  York  City.     To  examine  crude  rubber. 

Fulton  Tire  Corp.,  February  16,  1921  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  Joseph 
Prince,  146  Coolidgc  street:  Jacob  Prince,  122  Pleasant  street,  both  of 
Brookline;  L.  J.  Blank,  20  Merrimac  street,  Boston— both  in  Massachusetts. 
Principal  office,  Eostcn,  Massachusetts.  To  deal  in  tires,  automobile  accesso- 
ries,  etc. 

Gold  Medal  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  March  15,  1921  (New  York),  $25,000. 
S.  and  A.  Newm.an:  G.  J.  Bates — all  of  1934  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
To  deal  in   tires,   etc. 

Gotham  Tire  C^.,  Inc.,  March  10,  1921  (New  York).  $10,000.  L.  and  J. 
Weiss,  both  of  215  Audubon  avenue;  M.  Hillinan.  255  West  55th  street — 
both  in   New  York   City.     To  deal   in  tires. 

Jamestown  Tire  Service  Corporation,  March  11,  1921  (New  York),  $25,000. 
M.  H.  and  N.  L.  Kent,  both  of  R.  F.  D.  "7;  H.  W.  Burgeson.  72  Sturgis 
itreet,  both  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  Principal  office,  Jamestown,  New 
York. 

National  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  March  12,  1921  (Delaware), 
$2,000,000.  R.  A.  Stillwcll.  Akron;  W.  H.  Hill;  B.  Williamson,  both  in 
Cleveland — both    in   Ohio.     To  manufacture   products   from  rubber. 

New  York  Kellv  Springfield  Motor  Corporation,  March  15,  1921  (New 
York),  $200,000.  E.  Hunn,  Jr.;  G.  S.  Hauck,  both  of  70th  street  and  East 
River.  New  York  City;  .\.  C.  Hare,  300  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania.    To   deal   in   tires,  etc. 

Parker  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  February  17,  1921  (Massachusetts), 
$125,000.  D.  H.  Finberg.  president:  P.  Finberg,  vice-president:  H.  D.  Fin- 
berg,  treasurer;  J.  T.  Dunn,  clerk:  M.  Finberg,  director — all  of  621  Albany 
street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To 
manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  products. 

Prince  Reenforced  Rubber  Co.,  The,  March  1,  1921  (Massachusetts), 
$50,000.  H.  P.  Knox,  president:  H.  B.  Morse,  treasurer  and  clerk;  J.  D. 
Prince,  director — all  of  140  Oliver  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Principal 
office.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber,  tires, 
tubes,  etc. 

Resistance  Tire  S:  Rubber  Co.,  Februarv  25,  1921  (New  York),  $250,000. 
D.  F.  O'Meara;  W.  Troy,  both  of  60  Broadway;  F.  G.  W.  Campbell,  22 
Bread  street — both  in  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Union  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  March  3.  1921  (Massachusetts).  $100,000. 
R.  D.  Smith,  president:  J.  W.  Worthen,  secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  E. 
Buchanan,  clerk — all  of  55  Congress  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Prin- 
cipal tiffice.  Boston,  Ma,<»achusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  boots, 
shoes,    rubbers,    etc. 

United  Rubber  Co..  February  S.  1921  (Washington).  $100,000.  C.  G. 
»nd  P.  L.  Austin :  W.  W.  Powers ;  A.  Fulrath ;  J.  T.  Casey.  Principal 
office,  632  New  York  Building.  Seattle.  Washington.  To  manufacture,  sell 
and    deal    in    rubber    goods. 

United  States  Armorcord  Tube  Co.,  January  17,  1921  (West  Virginia), 
$50,000.  W.  A.  Ream;  E.  D.  Tumlin;  J.  H.  McDermott;  L.  E.  McWhorter, 
Jr. — all  of  Morgantown.  West  Virginia;  H.  M.  Ream,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Principal  office.  Morgantown,  West  N'ircinia.     To  buy  and  sell  tubes,  etc. 


ROCHESTER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will  be 
held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  April  2(S-29,  1921.  An  interesting 
and  important  program  has  been  planned  and  a  large  and  successful 
meeting  is  assured.  Two  days,  April  27  and  28,  have  been 
allotted  to  the  divisional  meetings. 

The  secretary  of  the  Rubber  Division  will  send  its  members, 
prior  to  the  meeting,  a  draft  of  tentative  specifications  for  the 
analysis  of  rubber  goods  in  order  that  each  member  may  be  pre- 


pared to  discuss  this  subject,  which  will  be  the  main  order  of 
business  for  the  first  day.  The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  an  interesting  series  of  papers  on  chemistry  and 
research  in  the  rubber  industry. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

Charles  B.  Whittelsey,  president  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  re- 
elected treasurer  of  The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  in 
1910  and  became  a  life  member  in  1916.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Standards  Committee  for  several  years,  beginning  in  1911, 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  in  1918 
and  1919.  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  a  member  of  the  council  in  1912 
and  1913,  was  elected  treasurer  in  I9I8  and  has  been  reelected 
each  year  since. 

D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  vice-president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New 
York,  import,  export  and  banking,  recently  returned  on  a  Grace 
line  steamship  from  a  business  trip  of  several  months  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

A.  B.  Jones,  formerly  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., 
in  place  of  F.  A.  Seaman,  who  temporarily  acted  as  president, 
and  who  has  been  elected  first  vice-president. 

Ernest  Schulthess,  who  is  well  known  in  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  trades  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  district,  and  for- 
merly  with  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  126- 
128  Duane  street,  New  York,  is  now  general  manager  of  the  Atlas 
Rubber  Co.,  26  Cortlandt  street,  New  York. 

C.  J.  Welch,  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  elected  director 
of  that  company. 

F.  H.  Lyon,  formerly  manager  of  the  crude  rubber  department 
of  the  Pacific  Trading  Corporation  of  America,  90  West  street. 
New  York,  is  now  associated  with  Roger  S.  Hardy,  crude  rubber 
broker,  82  Beaver  street.  New  York. 

James  C.  (i  riven,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  rubber  busi- 
ness since  1909,  as  Philadelphia  salesman  and  branch  manager, 
Richmond  branch  manager  and  Pittsburgh  district  manager,  has 
recently  joined  the  forces  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  special  eastern  representative,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

E.  B.  Tozier  has  resigned  as  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.,  that  company  having  been  ab- 
sorbed by  The  Buckeye  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Tozier  has  not  yet  announced  his  future  movements.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Buckeye  office,  527  West  23rd  street. 
New  York. 

Victor  W.  Fink  established  an  office  on  March  1,  as  a  dealer  in 
crude  rubber  at  24  Stone  street,  New  York. 

Guy  M.  Sherriflf,  who  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve  Corporation,  New  York,  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  plant  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  for  some  time,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  going  from  them  direct  to 
the  Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve  Corporation  as  assistant  sales 
manager,  having  special  inside  duties. 

Business  acquaintances  of  Irving  Laurie,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Somerset  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Blanche  Susskind  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  New  York  City,  February 
8,  1921.  Mr.  Laurie  entered  the  employ  of  the  Somerset  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Works,  of  which  his  father,  Irving  Laurie,  senior, 
is  president,  in  1913.  In  January,  1920,  father  and  son  purchased 
the  entire  outstanding  stock  of  the  company,  each  controlling  fiftj' 
per  cent  of  the  stock. 
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A    LEADER   IN    TIRE   FABRIC    MANUFACTURE 


R.  J.  Caldwell 


ROBKRT  J.  Caldweli,,  manufacturer,  capitalist  and  publicist, 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  May  12,  1875.  Following 
his  graduation  from  the  Polytechnic  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  he  engaged  in 
business  as  a  coinmission  mer- 
chant, organizing  and  assuming 
the  presidency  of  the  R.  J.  Cald- 
well Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
which  markets  the  output  of  sev- 
eral large  cotton   fabric  mills. 

Mr.  Caldwell  soon  became  one. 
of  the  best  known  and  most  suc- 
cessful operators  in  tire  fabrics, 
later  engaging  also  in  their  manu- 
facture. He  gained  control  of 
various  weaving  and  spinning 
mills  in  the  United  States  and 
(  anada  and  enlarged  and  de- 
veloped them  for  this  highly 
specialized  product.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  Connecticut  Mills 
Co.,  Danielson.  Connecticut,  where 
a  model  industrial  village  was  erected  with  excellent  community 
features,  and  the  Taunton  Cotton  Mills,  a  spinning  plant  at  Taun- 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

The  broad  scope  of  his  activities  in  this  direction  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  at  present  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Mills  Co. ;  Taunton  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Canadian  Con- 
necticut Cotton  Mills,  Limited,  Sherbrooke,  Canada ;  Knitted 
Padding  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts ;  and  R.  J.  Caldwell,  Lim- 
ited, and  The  Globe  Mills,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  Cotton  Co.,  Nobska 
Spinning  Co.,  Connecticut  Cotton  Co.  and  Seaboard  National 
Bank. 

Ever  a  student  of  the  mutual  problems  and  responsibilities  of 
capital  and  labor,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  found  opportunity  to  utilize 
his  wide  practical  experience  to  good  purpose  as  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  industrial  relations  of  the  National  Republican 
Advisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Platform,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  industrial  relations  committee  of  the  National  Republican 
Club.  In  1919  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Industrial  and  Economic  Commission  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
industrial  situation  in  Europe.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  special  economic  commissioner  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  to  report  on  industrial  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  mid-Europe.  He  is  the  author  of  "Industrial  Democ- 
racy," "Proceedings,  Academy  of  Political  Science,  1916,"  and 
various  reports  and  articles  on  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in 
Europe   and    the    United    States. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  much  impressed  by  the  organization  of  labor 
abroad  to  prevent  strikes,  unemployment  and  war,  and  believes 
that  American  manufacturers  will  do  well  to  watch  the  results 
being  achieved  by  shop  committees  participating  in  factory 
management  under  the  Whitley  system.  America,  he  thinks, 
must  come  sooner  or  later  to  this  conception  of  industrial  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  president  of  the  American  Mid-European  As- 
sociation and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
France-America  Society,  American-Hellenic  Society,  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Academy  of  Political  Science.  His  clubs  include 
the  Bankers'  Club  of  America,  Authors'  Club  of  London,  Cosmos 
Club  of  Washington,  Lotos  Oub,  Metropolitan  Oub,  Nassau 
Country  Club,  Automobile  Club  of  America,  Piping  Rock  Horse 
Show  Association  and  the  International  Sports  Club. 


"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with 
valuable  information  for  rubber  manufacturers.     Price  $6. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE   IN    THE   EAST   AND    SOUTH 
FJy   Our  Re|;ular  Correspondent 

NEW    YOEK 

AT  THE  an.n'ual  meetino  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Cor- 
poration of  America,  held  March  15,  at  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  the  following  officers  and  directors  were  elected : 

Officers:  F.  C.  Walcott,  president;  P.  D.  Saylor,  vice-president, 
general  manager  and  treasurer;  R.  J.  Dillon,  assistant-treasurer; 
S.  S.  Walcott,  secretary  and  assistant-treasurer. 

Directors :  L.  M.  Bergin,  F.  C.  Walcott,  P.  D.  Saylor,  J.  Wes- 
tren,  Pierre  du  Pont,  R.  W.  Pomeroy,  George  duCros,  Sir  Harry 
McGowan. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Company,  Inc.,  the  following  directors  were  elected:  William 
Hamlin  Childs,  William  H.  Nichols,  William  H.  Nichols,  Jr.,  and 
Edward  L.  Pierce  in  place  of  C.  S.  Lutkins,  H.  Wigglesworth, 
T.  M.  Rianhard,  F.  M.  Peters  and  W.  N.  Mcllravy.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  board  was   reelected. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  with  general  offices  on  Seventh 
avenue  at  57th  street,  New  York,  announced  the  election  of  the 
following  directors  at  its  meeting  on  March  8 :  Stephen  Peabody, 
.•\.  L.  Scheuer,  F.  A.  Seaman,  Gustavus  Maas,  A.  M.  Poole,  Ar- 
thur Sachs,  Alfred  B.  Jones  and  Theodore  G.  Smith. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
announces  that  E.  N.  Lightfoot  will  assume  the  title  of  manager 
of  the  heating  department  with  headquarters  at  the  New  York 
works.  He  will  be  in  full  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
sale  of  electric  heating  devices. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  announces  that  owing  to 
the  increase  in  their  export  business  larger  offices  and  storage 
facilities  have  been  secured  for  the  New  York  branch.  The  new 
address  is  121-125  Duane  street.  The  export  headquarters  re- 
main at  the  main  office. 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  11  Mercer  street.  New  York, 
announces  the  retirement  of  Philip  H.  Campbell  as  manager  of  the 
sundries  sales  department  after  forty  years'  connection,  to  be 
succeeded  by  G.  Brette  Glaenzer. 

Sweeney,  SnifFen  &  Sweeney,  crude  rubber  brokers,  have  re- 
moved their  offices  to  The  New  Gotham  National  Bank  Building, 
Columbus  Circle  and  Broadway,  New  York,  where  added  facilities 
will  enable  them  to  render  still  more  efficient  service. 

Judge  Mayer  has  appointed  former  Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell 
and  former  Judge  Van  Vechten  Veeder  receivers  of  Gaston,  Wil- 
liams &  Wigmore,  importers  of  crude  rubber,  exporters  and 
steamship  owners,  of  100  West  41st  street.  New  Y'ork.  The 
bond  is  $25,000,  and  they  are  directed  to  continue  the  business. 
The  liabilities  exceed  $6,000,000.  The  assets  consist  mainly  of 
the  stock  of  the  company  and  of  twenty-five  subsidiaries. 

The  National  Balloon  Co.  has  moved  recently  from  41  Union 
Square  into  larger  quarters  at  799  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Works  of  America  has  removed  its 
offices  from  the  old  Gotham  National  Bank  Building  to  the 
eleventh  floor  of  The  New  Gotham  National  Bank  Building, 
Broadway  and  S9th  street.  New  York. 

The  Climax  Compression  Tube  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  SOS 
Fifth  avenue,  N6w  York,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Climax  Rubber 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  factory  is  located  in  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  executive  offices  on  Fifth  avenue  are  in  charge  of  A. 
L,  Case,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  officers  of  this 
company  are:  Peter  A.  Miller,  president;  W.  J.  Wright,  vice- 
president,  and  Frank  M.  Seeger,  secretary-treasurer.  The  fac- 
tory has  been  undergoing  repairs  and  alterations  preparatory  to 
manufacturing  Qimax  air  tight  and  compression  tubes.  Early 
in  April  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  production  of  from  SCO  to 
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1,000   air   tight    tubes   and    in    anotlier    month    at    least   an    equal 
number  of  compression  tubes. 

The  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  under  the 
laws  of  Maine,  has  dissolved  its  Xew  York  incorporation  and 
appointed  H.  S.  Dodd  its  representative  at  251  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York. 

The  Norwalk  Tire  Sales  Co..  Albany,  New  York,  has  changed 
its  name  to  Surgenor  Auto  Supply  Co. 

The  Habershaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  New  York,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $31,500,000  to  $33,000,000. 

The  Naugatuck  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Manhattan,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 

Reichard-Coulston,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  representative  of  Typke  &  King,  Limited,  Surrey, 
England,  manufacturer  of  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade,  in- 
cluding the  well-known  T  &  K  brands  of  golden  and  crimson 
antimony. 

The  Palmer  Tire  Co.,  S  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  which  for- 
merly manufactured  the  "Palmer  Rebiltright"  tire,  will  erect  an 
addition  to  its  factory  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  to  manufac- 
ture Ford  size,  30  by  3'/2  inches,  tires  and  tubes,  and  will  discon- 
tinue the  rebuilt  tire  business.  C.  J.  Davis  will  take  entire  charge 
of  manufacture  of  the  new  product,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"Henry"  tire  and  tube.  F.  D.  Palmer  will  have  charge  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  office  and  E.  K.  Dusenbury  will  handle  sales  at  the 
New  York  office,  to  which  the  home  offices  have  been  moved  from 
Poughkeepsie.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  William  Celler, 
president;  Harry  J.  Fitzpatrick,  treasurer;  and  E.  K.  Dusenbury, 
secretary.  These,  with  A.  Quinn  and  Walter  Weaver,  make  up 
the  board  of  directors. 

Franklin  Import  &  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  importer  and 
dealer,  has  removed  from  220  Broadwav  to  213  Water  street.  New 
York. 

The  Good  Luck  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Climax  Compression  Tube  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  in  order 
to  more  closely  identify  itself  with  the  Climax  compression  inner 
tube  which  it  manufactures.  Officers  are  Peter  A.  Miller,  presi- 
ident;  H.  R.  Tucker,  vice-president;  Frank  M.  Seeger,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  located  in  the  Root 
Building,  70  West  Chippewa  street,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
branches  are  maintained  in  Rochester,  Lancaster  and  Watertown. 

PENNSYI.VANIA 

The  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  the  following  officers :  C.  A.  Daniel, 
president  and  treasurer ;  William  F.  Metzger,  vice-president ;  and 
H.  R.  Shellenbergcr,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Taylor,  Stiles  &  Co.,  with  general  office  and  factory  at  Riegels- 
ville.  New  Jersey,  has  opened  offices  at  204  Bailey  Building,  1218 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  with  Charles  T.  Stiles  as  manager 
and  factory  representative.  The  company  manufactures  scrap 
rubber,  rag,  waste  paper  and  thread  waste  cutters  under  the 
"Giant"  trade-mark,  and  also  machine  knives  of  all  kinds. 

Lynskey-Neal-Lynskey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  well-known 
local  tire  dealers,  were  recently  appointed  by  the  Syracuse  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York,  to  handle  "Syra-Cord"  tires  in 
the  Pittsburgh  territory.  William  H.  Neal,  manager,  reports  a 
bright  outlook  for  the  tire  business  during  the  coming  season. 

Charles  L.  Langholtz  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  export  division  of  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SOUTHEHN  NOTES 

The  Consumers  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  advise  that  they  have  increased  their  capital  from 
$100,000    to    $1,000,000.     If    conditions    improve,   this    company 


expects  to  open  stores,  garages  and  service  stations  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida. 

Albert  Numbers,  who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Reliable 
Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  National  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Virginia 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  The  company  is  a 
$1,000,000  concern  and  specializes  in  automobile  tires.  It  has 
one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  country.  Mr.  Numbers 
has  been  associated  with  the  tire  industry  for  many  years. 

The  Ten  Broeck  Tyre  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  recently  dis- 
posed of  its  plant  and  property  to  the  Cumberland  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  of  the  same  city.  The  Cumberland  company  expects  to  en- 
large the  textile  mill  from  its  present  capacity  of  about  5,000 
spindles  to  30,000  spindles  sometime  during  the  current  year. 

The  Currie  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  recently 
incorporated  to  manufacture  "Tirometer"  heavy  touring  tubes. 
J.  W.  Currie,  formerly  senior  member  of  the  Currie-Akers  Tire 
Co.,  tire  distributers,  is  president;  Peter  W.  Hiitcheson  is  general 
manager.  The  company  will  establish  branch  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  "Tirometer"  tube  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Davis  Carbon  Black  Co.,  Charleston,.  West  Virginia,  which 
was  incorporated  August  31,  1920,  is  capitalized  at  $500,000.  The 
incorporators  were:  O.  L.  Davis,  Alton  N.  Davis,  W.  H.  Davi.5, 
F.  R.  Hurlbutt,  and  Lodore  Davis. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    WASTE    MATERIAL 
DEALERS 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers  took  place  at  the  Hotel  A,stor,  New  York, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  preceded  on  the  14th  and  ISth  by  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  divisions. 

Frank  C.  Overton,  of  Castle,  Gott- 
heil  &  Overton,  of  New  York,  dealers 
in  paper  stock,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  succeeding  F.  W. 
Reidenbach. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Overton  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
dividual members  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  advancing  the  standing  of 
the  Association  by  the  addition  to  its 
membership  of  responsible,  well- 
meaning  concerns  in  the  waste  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  room  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  concerns  or  individuals  who 
do  not  value  the  standards  of  business 
integrity  that  the  Association  advo- 
cates. 

President  Overton  summarized  the  accomplishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  by  saying  that  it  started  without  any  recog- 
nized rules  of  trade,  without  any  standard  gradings  for  material, 
without  any  recognition  whatever  among  the  mills,  but  that  it  has 
now  reached  a  point  where  it  is  recognized  by  the  people  from 
whom  it  buys,  to  whom  it  sells,  by  the  railroads  over  which  it 
ships  and  by  the  steamship  lines  which  bring  its  merchandise 
from  abroad,  and  as  time  goes  on  its  power  will  increase  and 
more  recognition  will  be  given  to  its  legitimate  wishes. 

SECRETARY'S    REPORT 

Secretary  Charles  M.  Haskins  in  his  annual  report  said  that 
"One  of  the  most  encouraging  accomplishments  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  high  regard  in  which  the  organization's 
credit  bureau  has  come  to  be  held,  not  only  by  members,  but  by 
financial   institutions  throughout  the  country  and  by  consumers." 
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One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  organization  is  that  of 
a  Southwestern  Division  recently  formed,  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis.  This  division  has  already  been  active  in  preventing 
unjust  and  discriminatory  legislation  against  waste  material 
dealers  in  that  section. 

Several  proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws  of  the  .Association  were 
adopted,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  permitting  waste 
material  merchants  in  foreign  countries  to  become  associate 
members  of  the  organization.  This  change  was  viewed  as  an 
expansion  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the  National  As- 
sociation. 

SCRAP    RUBBEE    DIVISION 

Nat  E.  Berzen  was  reelected  chaimian  for  the  coming  year. 
The  meeting  was  interested  particularly  in  the  effect  of  present 
high  freight  rates  in  the  present  market.  Reclaimed  rubber,  in 
order  to  compete  with  crude  at  present  prices,  must  depend  on 
such  low-priced  scrap  that  for  most  collectors  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  sell  scrap  at  such  levels  on  account  of  the  high  freight 
rates.  It  was  therefore  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  railroad 
rates  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the  Association  ought  to 
endeavor  to  bring  them  down  within  reason. 


York  Athletic  Club,  Morris  County  Golf  Club,  Stamford 
Yacht  Club,  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Motor  & 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars. 


VICE-PRESIDENT,    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRE   CO. 


FREDERICK  A.  Se.\man,  vice-presidcnt  of  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  for  over  two  decades  played 
an  important  part  in  the  financial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  this  conspicuously  successful  firm.  Born  in  New 
York  City  in  1862,  he  received  his  education  at  the  Swarth- 
more  Preparatory  School  and  Swarthmore  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1883. 

On    leaving   college   he   became   assistant    to    the   receiving 
teller  of  the  Tradesman's  National   Bank,  and  in   1886  secre- 


Feederick  a.  Seaman 

tary  to  the  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Globe,  Gas  &  Light  Co. 
In  1899  he  associated  himself  with  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Co.  as  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  The  following  year 
he  became  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  1919  vice-president  and 
secretary,  and  in  1920  served  as  president.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  he  was  elected  first  vice-president. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club,  Lotus  Club,  New 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   NEW  JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

TRENTON    NOTES 

THE  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  of  Trenton  and  vicinity  believe 
that  all  branches  of  the  business  will  begin  to  pick  up  with 
the  advent  of  summer,  as  they  can  see  no  reason  at  this  time 
for  a  continuation  of  the  slump.  John  S.  Broughton,  president 
of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  recently 
returned  from  a  business  trip  through  the  West,  and  found  con- 
ditions there  very  encouraging.  He  said  the  western  business 
interests  believe  that  the  trade  will  reach  normal  in  a  short  time. 
Other  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  the  present  time  finds  all  branches  of  the  rubber  industry  far 
from  normal.  The  tire  situation  has  begun  to  pick  up,  but  the 
mechanical  end  of  the  trade  is  very  dull. 

One  branch  of  the  rubber  industry  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
readjustment  period  is  the  manufacture  of  rubber  heels.  Clifford 
H.  Oakley,  president  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  states 
that  if  the  rubber  heels  being  produced  by  the  Essex  company 
were  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  the  height  would  be  about  one 
mile.  More  than  nine  tons  of  rubber  heels  are  being  produced 
daily  at  the  Essex  plant. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  annual  losses  through  freshets  in 
the  Assanpink  Creek,  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation 
has  asked  the  Trenton  City  Commissioners  to  take  immediate 
action  to  minimize  the  danger.  When  the  creek  flooded  its  banks 
last  winter,  bringing  damage  to  factories  located  along  the  stream, 
the  Empire  corporation  sustained  losses  aggregating  $240,000,  of 
which  amount  $90,000  was  wages  to  employes,  due  to  the  necessary 
closing  of  the  plant.  The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  which  is 
also  situated  along  the  stream,  has  likewise  suffered  severe 
losses. 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  will  shortly  erect  a  new  store- 
house to  take  the  place  of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  new  building  will  be  fireproof. 

The  New  Jersey  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  recently 
held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  Trenton  Country  Club.  After 
a  business  meeting  a  banquet  was  served.  Talks  were  given  by 
several  members,  who  predicted  better  business  conditions  by 
early  summer.  John  S.  Broughton,  president  of  the  organization, 
presided. 

Twenty-two  students  were  enrolled  in  the  new  department  of 
rubber  technology  at  the  Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which 
has  just  closed  for  the  season.  The  department  proved  a  big 
success,  the  students  comprising  shopmen,  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents from  the  various  Trenton  rubber  mills.  A  series  of 
twenty  lectures  was  given  by  Dr.  William  F.  Zimmerli,  chief 
chemist  of  the  Howe  Rubber  Corporation,  New  Brunswick,  and 
formerly  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  charge  of  the  course 
in  rubber  chemistry  at  the  Municipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  lectures  were  on  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  the 
rubber  industry,  and  covered  all  branches  of  the  business.  It  is 
planned  to  broaden  this  rubber  course  next  season. 

Students  in  the  Trenton  high  school  were  recently  given  an 
idea  of  how  certain  kinds  of  rubber  products  are  manufactured. 
Edmund  W.  Craft,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co.,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  crude  rubber  before  the 
students  and  explained  the  various  processes  used  in  the  rubber 
industry. 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Trenton,  elected  the  following  officers :  H.  W. 
Kugler,    president;    R.   E.    Glass,   vice-president;   J.   V.   Iverson, 
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treasurer,  and  F.  H.  Craig,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
R.  H.  Phillips,  who  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  the  auto- 
mobile accessories  and  mechanical  goods  department  of  the 
Essex  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
National  Tire  Co.,  and  the  Reliable  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
succeeding  Albert  Numbers.  Mr.  Phillips  had  been  connected 
with  the  Essex  company  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

MISCELLAITEOUS     NEW     JERSEY     NOTES 

Samuel  Dintenfass,  trading  as  the  Universal  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  instituted  suit  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton  against  the  Combina- 
tion Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  for  alleged  failure 
to  hve  up  to  an  agreement  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  for  the 
complainant,  it  being  alleged  that  they  were  not  up  to  the 
standard.  The  Combination  company  claims  that  it  gave  no 
guarantee  with  the  tires  and  that  they  were  made  according  to 
the  regular  formulas,  also  that  it  gives  no  guarantee  with  any 
of  its  products. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  recently 
obtained  a  judgment  against  Harry  Kruvant,  of  Newark,  in  a 
court  at  that  place.  The  judgment  was  for  $2,836.19.  Kruvant, 
it  was  claimed,  promised  to  be  responsible  for  the  bills  of  Louis 
Siegler  and  Albert  J.  Siegler,  officers  of  the  now  bankrupt  Ever 
Ready  Auto  Supply  Co.,  if  the  Goodyear  company  would  extend 
the  Sieglers  credit.  Credit  was  extended  to  the  amount  sued  for, 
but  the  Sieglers  did  not  pay. 

VVhitall  Tatum  Co.,  New  York,  has  just  completed  the  transfer 
of  its  New  York  assembling  department  to  the  rubber  works  at 
Keyport,  New  Jersey,  where  it  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  three- 
story  addition  just  completed.  The  company  is  also  building  an 
experimental  machine  shop  at  its  glass  plant  at  Millville,  New 
Jersey. 

The  plant  of  the  Ewing  Rubber  Co.,  recently  purchased  from 
Archibald  F.  Updike,  and  situated  in  Ewing  township,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Trenton,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  16,  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars.  All  the  finished  stock 
and  the  big  supply  of  crude  rubber  was  destroyed,  together  with 
the  office  effects.  The  company  manufactured  automobile  tubes 
and  patches. 

Seth  R.  Gark,  formerly  connected  with  the  Republic  Rubber 
Co.,  Yoimgstown,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  development  work,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Braender  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey,  as  production  manager. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By   Our   Regular    Correspondent 

IN  ATTRACTIVENESS,  attendance  and  wealth  of  handsome  cars  to 
choose  from,  the  Automobile  Show  held  at  Mechanics'  Build- 
ing, Boston,  from  March  12  to  19,  inclusive,  lacked  little  of  its 
former  apjieaL  There  were,  however,  more  than  ISO  less  ex- 
hibitors than  last  year,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  sales  generally 
were  not  as  satisfactory.  None  of  the  larger  tire  and  rubber 
companies  exhibited  directly,  although  the  products  of  some 
were  noticeable  in  the  numerous  displays  of  accessory  firms. 
The  Green  &  Swett  Co.  featured  Miller  and  Amazon  tires ;  the 
J.  P.  Harriman  Co.,  Syra-Cord  tires;  the  Central  Automobile 
Tire  Co.,  tires  and  tubes  of  numerous  popular  makes.  Special 
exhibits  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  included  Sewell  cushion 
wheels  and  Lambert  Troublpruf  tires. 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  showed  pressure  gages,  tire  valves 
and  accessories  and  the  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  valve  caps.  L.  J.  Morse 
demonstrated  Magic  Rubber  Mend  and  other  rubber  specialties, 
while  tire  paints  and  cements  were  displayed  by  the  Boston 
Blacking  Co.  and  J.  P.  Harriman  Co.  Rim  and  tire  tools  were 
featured  by  the  Greb  Co.,  Trexler  Co.  and  Weaver  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  Air  compressors  and  sundries  were  shown  by  the 
United   States   Air   Compressor    Co.,    C.   A.    Dickerson   and   the 


Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co.  Storage  batteries  were  offered 
by  the  American  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Paul  M.  Marko  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  and  Westinghouse  batteries 
were  included  by  the  Jackson  Electric  Co.  Tire  chains  were 
shown  by  the  American  Chain  Co.;  jacks  by  Edward  V.  Hart- 
ford, Inc.,  tire  and  wheel  carriers  by  the  New  Era  Spring  & 
Specialty  Co.;  tire  locks  by  the  Alemite  Lubricator  Co.  of  New 
England. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MASSACHtTSETTS  NOTES 
A  trade  tour  of  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  New  England  manu- 
facturers is  to  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts,  leaving  Boston  March  12  and  returning 
April  4.  The  roster  of  the  party  consists  of  forty-four  names 
including  R.  Dunsford,  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Insulated  Wire 
Co.;  William  B.  Laighton,  export  manager  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Products  Co.,  Watertown ;  James  E.  McGrath,  foreign  department 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  of  Worcester,  is  co- 
operating with  the  public  school  authorities  in  the  work  of  immi- 
grant education.  English  language  classes  have  been  organized  for 
foreign-born  employes  with  a  present  enrollment  of  ISO 
persons,  including  French-Canadians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Poles, 
Turks,  Assyrians  and  Italians.  Qasses  are  held  each  working 
day  except  Saturday  at  the  employment  bureau  in  charge  of  a 
public  school  teacher  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  work. 
There  are  five  classes,  each  having  a  daily  session  of  one  hour, 
the  first  class  starting  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  the  last  class  closing 
at  4.30  p.  m.  No  time  is  deducted  from  the  employes  while  at- 
tending class. 

The  February  26  issue  of  Industry,  the  weekly  bulletin  of 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  contains  a  practical 
article  entitled  "Selling  Safety  in  the  Factory,"  by  H.  T.  Martin, 
manager  of  the  health  and  safety  department  of  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mr.  Martin  draws  an  interesting  parallel 
between  accident  prevention  work  in  the  factory  and  a  selling 
campaign  to  market  tlie  factory  product,  and  shows  that  to  suc- 
ceed the  former  must  be  conducted  on  practically  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  latter. 

The  tire  department  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden, 
has  begun  the  production  of  heavy  duty  cord  tubes  equipped  with 
Whistler  automatic  safety  tire  valve  gages. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  was  the 
lowest  bidder  on  2^-inch  double  jacket  hose  for  the  Boston  fire 
department.  The  price  quoted  was  71'A  cents  per  foot,  10  days, 
and  a  contract  for  3,000  feet  was  awarded. 

After  a  two-weeks'  sliutdown  the  footwear  factory  of  the  Con- 
verse Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  will  resume  operations  on  a 
five-days-a-week  basis,  beginning  April  4.  This  indicates  a  gain 
in  activity,  since  a  four-day  week  has  been  in  effect  since  early 
in  February. 

Motion  pictures  of  all  processes  in  the  making  of  rubber  foot- 
wear have  been  taken  recently  at  the  factory  of  the  Converse 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  The  films  show  in  careful  detail  every  step 
in  the  making  of  various  kinds  of  rubbers,  from  milling  the 
rubber  to  packing  the  finished  product,  and  will  be  used  for  edu- 
cational and  publicity  purposes. 

Converse  Hall,  a  large  three-story  double  house  on  Clifton 
street,  Maiden,  purchased  and  remodeled  at  an  expense  of  $25,000, 
now  provides  home  comforts  for  thirty-five  girl  employes  of  the 
Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  com- 
fortable living  and  dining  rooms  and  kitchen,  the  upper  floors 
to  bed-chambers  and  bathrooms.  A  laundry  in  the  basement 
enables  the  girls  to  do  their  own  washing.  Board  and  room 
costs  only  $7  a  week,  a  figure  below  that  of  any  commercial  board- 
ing house. 

The  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.,  Athol,  Massachusetts,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  1,000,000  shares  preferred  to 
1,500,000,  and  10,000  shares  common  to  20,000  shares,  no  par 
value. 
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A.  L.  Morton  has  resigned  as  director  of  the  Boston  office 
of  the  Xational  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.  and  will  enter  the 
dyestuff  business  in  Boston  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Norton  has 
been  connected  with  the  National  company  since  the  time  of  its 
reorganization. 

Farley  &  MacNeill,  Boston  agents  for  the  Cleveland-Standard 
fabric  and  Tiger-Foot  cord  tires,  have  leased  a  five-story  build- 
ing at  62-64  Stanhope  street  for  the  manufacture  of  electric 
storage  batteries  and  kindred  equipment.  The  Mac-Lite  Storage 
Battery  Co.  is  the  firm  name  under  which  the  new  business  is 
being  conducted,  its  product  being  known  as  the  Maclite  "High 
Test"  battery. 

The  New  England  Blacking  Co.,  24  Binford  street,  has  been 
reorganized  with  Ralph  L.  Pope  as  president,  D.  P.  Palmer  as 
treasurer,  while  George  Wachtler,  who  has  been  with  the  con- 
cern over  twenty  years,  will  continue  as  production  manager. 
Mr.  Pope  was  for  several  years  vice-president  of  the  North- 
eastern and  Northwestern  Leather  Companies.  The  firm  manu- 
factures high-grade  blackings,  dressings,  stains,  cements,  wa.xes, 
polishes  and  other  specialties  for  shoe  manufacturers  and  tanners. 
It  proposes  to  develop  and  increase  its  business  in  rubber  cement 
for  the  shoe  manufacturing  trade,  aim  will  establish  a  service 
department  to  aid  the  manufacturer  in  solving  his  problems. 

Donald  T.  Hood,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  is  a 
director  of  the  newly  organized  Boston  National  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000,  which  will  open  in 
Hanover  street,  Boston,  on  February  1.  The  bank  has  been 
formed  by  a  group  of  representative  Boston  business  men  and 
Italian-American  bankers,  so  that  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or 
descent  in  Boston  and  vicinity  may  have  banking  facilities  on  the 
soundest  basis  that  the  banking  system  of  the  country  provides. 

The  staff  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  was  banqueted  recently  at  the  home  of  the  manager,  J.  C. 
Stoner,  celebrating  the  close  of  the  most  successful  year  since 
the  opening  of  the  branch.  The  greatest  sales  increase  has  been 
in  cord  and  cushion  truck  tires. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Rubber  Co.,  134  Federal 
street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  held  February  2,  1921.  The 
following  officers  were  reelected:  Asa  C.  Merrill,  president; 
Everett  L,  Fuller,  treasurer;  Lorin  L.  Fuller,  assistant  treasurer. 
Following  the  custom  of  the  past  few  years,  it  was  again  voted 
that  the  employes  of  the  company  be  given  a  bonus  on  their  earn- 
ings of  1920,  payable  April  1,  1921.  The  Franklin  Rubber  Co. 
manufactures  rain-proof  and  rubber  goods  and  has  its  factory  at 
Maiden,  Massachusetts, 

F.  Abbott  Goodhue,  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  International  Ac- 
ceptance Bank,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  has  been  organized  to 
finance  American  trade  abroad.  Daniel  G.  Wing,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  is  also  a  director  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. It  will  have  a  fully  subscribed  capital  of  $10,000,000 
common  stock,  250,000  shares  of  special  stock,  having  no  par 
value,  and  a  subscribed  surplus  of  $5,000,000.  The  bank  will 
function  mainly  by  granting  short-term  acceptance  credits  to  aid 
American  firms  in  developing  foreign  trade. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  the 
following  officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  William  E.  Hardy,  president;  Fred  H.  Rice,  treasurer; 
Lee  M.  Friedman,  clerk;  Harry  H.  Whitesel,  George  H.  Corey, 
David  W.  Gray,  Percival  H.  Peckham.  The  president  reported 
that  the  factory  had  run  full  time  for  the  year  1920  and  had 
sufficient  orders  to  insure  continuation  of  operation.  The  treas- 
urer's report  showed  current  assets  slightly  more  than  four 
times  current  liabilities  after  allowing  for  an  inventory  write- 
off at  cost  or  market,  whichever  was  lower.  The  inventory 
approximates  16  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  for  the  year,  which 
totaled  $1,411,000.     Since  the  reorganization  of  the  company  in 


October,  1919,  and  after  deducting  for  preferred  dividends  paid, 
reserves  for  taxes  and  dividends  payable  April  1,  1921,  there 
remains  $11.50  per  share  for  the  common  stock  issue. 

Wallace  O.  Durell  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Boston  territory.  Mr.  Durell's  wide  acquaintance  among  auto- 
mobile men  in  this  section  should  result  in  many  Quaker  tires 
appearing  on  New  England  cars  this  spring. 


VICE-PRESIDENT,    THE    B.   F.    GOODRICH    CO. 


CHARLES  Bezbe  Ravmond,  vice-president  of  The  B.   F.   Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  born  in  .Akron,  February  12,  1866, 
and  has  always  lived  there. 

His  education  was  received  in  the  .Akron  High  School  and 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1888.  In  1918  Amherst 
College  conferred  on-  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.A. 

He  began  his  business  career  in 
September,  1888,  as  secretary  of 
the  Akron  Woolen  &  Felt  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio.  In  1891  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Goodrich 
Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio, 
and  has  ever  since  been  identified 
with  the  rubber  industry.  When 
this  company  became  a  part  of 
The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
in  1898,  he  was  made  manager 
and  director  of  the  Akron  plant. 
This  position  he  held  until  1905 
when  he  resigned  to  become  as- 
sistant secretary  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  in  1907  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  secretary,  in  1916  to  second  vice-president  and  in  1919 
to    vice-president. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  a  director  of  the  First-Second  National  Bank, 
Akron,  Ohio ;  trustee  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio ;  was 
president  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1910-1912,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Akron  City  Hospital, 
since  1910. 


Charixs  B.  Raymond 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

AKRON  NOTES 

VVT'hile  the  month  just  passed  has  been  devoid  of  spectacular 
»  »  features  of  any  kind  in  Akron  rubber  circles,  it  has  been 
characterized  by  rumors  that  the  waiting  period  is  practically 
at  an  end  and  improvement  in  production  is  about  to  be  realized. 
In  the  face  of  indefinite  postponement  of  the  meeting  to  complete 
its  financial  reorganization,  the  Goodyear  company  has  speeded  up 
to  60,000  tires  a  week.  This  is  a  little  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
production  of  last  July,  which  was  beyond  question  the  best  month 
in  the  company's  history. 

The  manner  in  which  tire  manufacturers  have  curtailed  produc- 
tion during  the  past  few  months  is  shown  by  figures  published  in 
.Akron  and  known  to  be  authoritative. 

In  December  of  last  year  350,071  tires  were  sold  to  manufac- 
turers for  new  equipment  and  977,082  to  dealers  for  replacement. 
In  addition  to  this,  39,278  tires  were  exported,  making  a  total  for 
the  month  of  1,366,431.  During  the  same  period  only  506,111 
tires  were  manufactured,  showing  that  sales  exceeded  860,320 
tires.  During  November  649,742  tires  were  manufactured,  and 
although  figures  for  sales  are  not  given,  it  is  stated  that  they  ran 
about  in  the  same  pr«p«rtion  as  during  the  previous  month. 
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Authoritative  reports  gave  the  number  of  tires  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  4,648,060.  The 
first  indication  that  the  factory  surplus  was  about  used  up  came 
when  it  became  known  that  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  was  rushing 
tires  from  distant  branches  to  meet  urgent  orders  at  the  factory. 
Other  companies  have  nut  issued  the  same  reports,  but  if  the 
dealers  persist  in  living  from  hand  to  mouth  it  is  certain  that 
the  manufacturers  will  not  put  high-priced  materials  into  manu- 
factured goods  and  wait  until  the  consumer  gets  ready  to  make 
his  purchases. 

If  the  first  few  weeks  in  April  indicate  that  the  dealer  is  ready 
to  place  orders  for  stock,  the  companies  will  speed  up  production 
accordingly.  If,  however,  the  hand  to  mouth  policy  continues,  two 
months  will  see  a  clamoring  for  goods,  in  the  opinion  of  rubber 
manufacturers. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  reports  that  the  monthly 
business  of  the  compa:iy  will  probably  run  very  close  to 
$6,000,000.  This  spurt  is  taking  place  with  labor  costs  decreased 
both  by  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  labor  efficiency  and  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages,  so  that  the  business  will  be  very  profit- 
able. The  factory  is  working  two  eight-hour  shifts  and  will  step 
up  production  with  definite  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  trade  that 
buying  has  started.  The  company  has  notified  dealers  of  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  tires,  the  percentage  not  being  announced. 
The  increase  in  the  Firestone  business  followed  the  increased  pro- 
duction at  the  Ford  automobile  plant  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  with 
which  the  Firestone  plant  is  closely  connected. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  in  spite  of  the  passing  of  the  pre- 
ferred dividend,  has  added  a  few  men  in  the  tire  department 
following  the  reemployment  of  500  men  two  months  ago  for  the 
sundry  and  heel  department.  With  $2,000,000  on  deposit  and 
only  $10,000,000  preferred  stock  outstanding,  the  company  believed 
it  wise  to  conserve  liquid  capital  resources  by  deferring  payment 
of  the  preferred  dividends.  Few  of  the  stockholders  in  Akron 
took  exception  to  the  action,  because  the  statement  was  clean 
cut  throughout,  and  they  know  the  conservative  policy  of  the 
company.  The  fact  that  an  inventory  shrinkage  of  $3,409,037 
was  written  ofT  makes  it  clear  that  the  same  policy  of  thorough- 
ness ruled  in  this  action. 

The  company  now  has  current  assets  of  $14,000,000,  and  aggre- 
gate current  liabilities  of  $8,676,000. 

The  net  loss  for  1920,  following  the  write-off,  is  given  by 
William  Pfeififer  as  $617,878.  The  net  profits  before  inventory 
write-off  were  $2,791,158.94,  all  earned  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  sales  during  the  past  year  jumped  $4,000,000 
not  quite  as  large  an  increase  as  previous  years  have  shown, 
from  approximately  $27,000,000  for  the  previous  year.  This  is 
During  1920  the  company  retired  the  old  first  and  second  pre- 
ferred and  issued  $10,000,000  of  the  new  8  per  cent  preferred 
stock. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.  has  doubled  its  production  to  600 
tires  a  day,  to  take  care  of  orders  received  from  unexpected 
quarters  in  the  East.  The  company  has  enough  orders  on  the 
books  to  keep  going  for  several  months. 

Walter  W.  Evans  has  lieen  made  manager  in  charge  of  mechani- 
cal goods  development  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Akron. 

The  largest  single  shipment  of  tires  this  year  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  to  tlie  Ford  Motor  Co. 
The  shipment  contained  30,000  tires. 

W.  N.  Fitch,  former  Goodrich  safety  man,  heads  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee,  which  will  establish  a  safety  club. 
The  campaign  for  members  will  be  unique  in  that  membership 
certificates  will  be  sent  prospective  members  in  the  first  letter, 
permitting  the  prospects  either  to  sign  or  destroy  their  member- 
ship cards. 

E.  C.  Shaw,  formerly  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  and  for  the  past  few  years  a  leader  in  health  work  in  .Mcron 


and  Summit  County,  has  been  made  a  member  and  later  elected 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration,  which  will  have 
control  of  all  penal  and  corrective  institutions  under  a  reorgan- 
ized plan  of  state  government. 

More  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  public  work  ready  to  be 
resumed  or  undertaken  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather, 
together  with  the  men  put  on  in  the  Akron  rubber  plants,  will 
clear  the  streets  of  unemployed  men  and  women.  Every  effort 
is  being  made,  however,  by  city  and  rubber  company  officials  to 
prevent  an  influx  of  men  into  Akron.  Chances  for  single  men 
to  obtain  work  in  Akron  will  be  very  limited  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers  to  assist  in  building  a 
stable  city  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  married  men  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  Amazon  .Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  announces  that  production 
has  been  increased  by  at  least  60  per  cent,  and  that  within  the 
near  future  the  plant  will  be  back  on  its  normal  production 
basis. 

The  McAdoo-Akron  Co.,  Akron,  manufacturer  of  rubber 
gloves  and  sundries,  was  recently  placed  in  receivership  under 
Walter  Akers,  an  Akron  insurance  and  business  man. 

Scott  D.  Kenfield,  Akron  attorney  and  former  city  solicitor, 
has  been  named  receiver  for  the  Supreme  Cord  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  The  receivership  was  asked  following  the  alleged  abscond- 
ing of  a  company  official  with  one  thousand  dollars,  according 
to  court  records. 

Robert  S.  Wilson,  formerly  manager  of  the  truck  tire  depart- 
ment of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Chicago  division  of  the  sales  department 
following  the  death  of  Herbert  Ziegler,  who  was  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  office.  George  E.  Bruner,  manager  of  the  service 
department,  has  been  named  successor  to  Mr.  Wilson.  E.  J. 
Samuels,  manager  of  the  organization  division,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  inside  sales  at  New  York. 

George  C.  Winchel,  M.  E.,  consulting  and  designing  engineer, 
600  Second  National  building,  Akron,  Ohio,  graduated  from 
Carnegie  Tech,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  and  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  as  designer,  plant  engineer  and  research 
engineer  for  a  total  of  twelve  years.  His  last  industrial  connec- 
tion was  as  mechanical  engineer  with  the  Woodard  Machine 
Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  rubber  plant  machinery 
and  equipment.  Mr.  Winchel  does  not  intend  to  specialize  in  any 
particular  work,  but  will  handle  all  branches  of  rubber  plant 
design  pertaining  to  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  State  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Akron,  and  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Massillon,  Ohio,  receivers  for  The  Biltwell  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  report  considerable  loss  on 
account  of  the  shrinkage  in  inventory  and  general  expense  of 
maintaining  the  company  under  the  receivership.  The  company 
is  considered  in  bad  shape  financially. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  14,  1921,  of  The  Mohawk 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  the  following  officers  were  reelected :  R.  M. 
Pillmore,  president ;  S.  S.  Miller,  vice-president  and  factory 
manager;  C.  W.  McLaughlin,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
M.  E'.  Mason,  vice-president  and  sales  manager;  P.  H.  Goodall, 
secretary;  W.  J.  Cope  and  R.  E.  Bloch,  assistant  treasurers. 
The  directors  were  as  follows :  ,R.  M.  Pillmore,  J.  K.  Williams, 
M.  E.  Mason,  C.  W.  McLaughlin,  S.  S.  Miller,  H.  L.  Rose, 
George  A.  Parker  and  Francis  Seiberling. 

Recently  The  Akron  Industrial  Salvage  Co.,  Akron,  changed  its 
charter  from  the  type  of  a  cooperative  company,  capitalized  at 
$25,000,  each  stockholder  being  allowed  one  vote  only,  and  each 
stockholder  being  allowed  to  hold  not  in  excess  of  ten  shares,  to 
a  capital  of  $500,000  without  the  above  restrictions.  The  reason 
for  the  large  increase  is  that  the  company  contemplates  the  pur- 
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chase  or  building  of  a  permanent  home.  Its  operations  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  rented  property.  In  November  last  the  com- 
pany paid  a  10  per  cent  cash  and  100  per  cent  stock  dividend. 

The  recently  elected  officials  of  The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  Akron, 
are:  Barney  Oldfield,  president;  J.  M.  Dine,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  B.  M.  Robinson,  secretary;  H.  L.  Allsopp, 
treasurer,  and  M.  E.  Moffett,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  new  factory  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  at  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  will  probably  be  ready  for  operation  on  April  1. 
The  company  does  not  expect  to  discontinue  manufacturing  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  near  future. 

Gove  &  Co.,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  broker  of  25  Beaver  street. 
New  York,  has  opened  an  oflice  in  the  Central  Savings  and  Trust 
Building,  Akron,  Ohio.  H.  S.  Vorhis,  well  known  in  the  rubber 
trade  through  his  connection  with  association  work,  will  be  in 
charge  representing  the  firm  in  the  western  territory. 
AKKON'S   FOHEIGN   TRADE   PEOSPECTS 

Reports  from  all  of  the  Akron  rubber  companies  which  do  ex- 
port business  indicate  that  the  economic  conditions  in  most  for- 
eign countries  are  improving,  so  far  as  the  rubber  industry  is  con- 
cerned and  the  belief  generally  held  among  export  managers  is 
that  foreign  trade  has  seen  its  worst  days  and  within  the  next  few 
months  will  gradually  come  back  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

Orders  received  by  cable  from  the  various  branch  offices  of  the 
Akron  companies  indicate  that  January  and  February  show  a 
marked  improvement  over  December.  The  improvement  in  ex- 
change has  materially  increased  business  in  Australia  and  will 
open  the  field  in  England,  France  and  Belgium  as  soon  as  purely 
local  economic  conditions  have  been  worked  out. 

The  business  in  Argentina  has  not  been  as  seriously  affected 
by  the  economic  conditions,  which  have  been  very  bad  in  that 
country  during  the  past  few  months,  as  was  anticipated. 

The  orders  received  from  Cuba  during  the  past  two  months 
amount  to  at  least  half  the  original  normal  figure,  in  spite  of  the 
moratorium  which  is  still  in  efifect.  The  fact  that  the  Cuban 
business  is  done  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  has  made  it  very  desirable. 

Orders  are  being  received  in  large  numbers  from  Japan.  These 
are  looked  upon  as  the  first  indication  that  the  effects  of  the 
break  in  the  silk  market  of  last  year  are  rapidly  being  eflfaced 
and  a  good  business  in  that  quarter  of  the  Orient  is  anticipated. 

The  greatest  surprise  in  the  export  business  during  the  present 
year  is  an  order  for  more  than  100,000  automobile  tires  from 
Mexico,  with  full  guarantees  for  payment.  The  change  in  ad- 
ministration, together  with  this  large  order,  is  making  Akron 
manufacturers  study  this  field  with  closer  scrutiny. 

In  Germany  the  rubber  companies  have  just  started  to  make 
tires  of  the  better  grade,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  real  competitors  of  the  American  manufacturers.  At 
present  their  output  is  small,  because  of  the  limited  number  who 
are  in  a  position  to  purchase  tires,  but  it  is  believed  the  produc- 
tion will  be  increased  as  the  demands  of  the  country  expand,  and 
this  will  come  with  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  American  exporter  in  Germany,  however,  has  to  his  ad- 
vantage better  sales  methods  and  delivery  systems  if  he  establishes 
warehouses,  it  is  beUeved,  and,  therefore,  the  Akron  manufacturers 
are  not  forgetting  the  number  of  tires  that  country  purchased  in 
the  past. 

The  shifting  of  export  managers,  the  trips  made  and  planned 
abroad,  and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  foreign  trade 
department  of  the  government  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
all  indicate  that  foreign  trade  will  be  a  larger  factor  in  Akron 
business  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  salaried  em- 
ployes announcing  decreases  in  salaries.  The  amount  of  the 
decreases  is  not  specified,  although  it  is  understood  that  they  will 
range  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  is  tlie  only  one  of  the  four  large  com- 
panies which  has  not  made  similar  announcements.  Goodyear  and 
Firestone  salaries  were  decreased  some  time  ago.  Goodyear  de- 
creases ranged  froAi  10  to  20  per  cent  and  Firestone's  a  flat  10 
per  cent 

Alfredo  Serretos,  formerly  Minister  of  War  of  Mexico,  is  now 
in  the  foreign  trade  department  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  He 
has  recently  returned  from  Mexico,  where  he  made  a  complete 
survey  of  the  possibilities  of  trade  e.xpansion. 

CLEVELAND   NOTES 

The  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  opened  a  district  office  at  804  Swetland  building, 
Cleveland,  where  their  direct  representative,  Stewart  Boiling,  a 
sales  engineer,  who  has  been  with  the  company  for  seven  years, 
will  handle  all  rubber  manufacturing  machinery  in  the  Cleve- 
land territory.  H.  D.  Andress  will  represent  the  firm  on  forged 
steel  tire  molds. 

L.  B.  Timmcrman  will  take  charge  of  the  Cleveland  office  of 
The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
He  will  also  act  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  A.  G.  Pierce,  man- 
ager of  the  central  district. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO    NOTES 

Har\ey  J.  Woodard  has  resigned  as  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  as  president  of  The  Canton-Blackstone  Co.,  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  an  affiliated  subsidiary.  He  became  associated  with  these 
companies  in  1917,  after  serving  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  for 
twelve  years,  from  1903  to  1912  acting  as  district  sales  manager 
in  New  York.  Later  he  was  sales  manager  for  the  Knight 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio..  Mr.  Woodard's  with- 
drawal from  his  present  activities  in  the  rubber  industry  will 
be  regretted  by  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him. 

The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  announces 
the  reelection  of  the  following  officers :  W.  B.  Ruston,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager ;  G.  H.  Witsaman,  vice-president  and 
factory  manager;  H.  G.  Egbert,  treasurer,  and  J.  T.  Nielson, 
secretary.  The  new  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  officers 
and  George  Kramer,  George  Marshall,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Luth- 
man. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  company 
is  said  to  have  closed  $1,250,000  worth  of  business.  After  being 
shut  down  for  six  weeks,  operations  were  resumed  on  January 
3,  1921,  and  shifts  were  increased  to  two  a  day  on  February  1. 
The  factory  at  present  is  approximately  thirty  days  behind  on 
deliveries.  The  company  has  closed  large  contracts  in  Cuba, 
India,  Mexico  and  in  South  America. 

The  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  removed  its  general 
offices  from  Columbiana  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  occupy  the  new 
office  building  adjacent  to  the  new  plant.  The  new  plant  will 
be  known  as  Plant  No.  1,  while  the  Columbiana,  Ohio,  plant  will 
be  Plant  No.  2.  All  general  business  of  the  company  will  be 
transacted  through  the  Mansfield  offices,  though  both  plants  will 
be  in  operation  as  business  warrants  operations  on  a  100  per 
cent  basis.  The  new  plant  is  expected  to  begin  operations 
April   IS. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  announces  the  elec- 
tion of  H.  S.  Berlin  as  president  and  general  manager.  Mr. 
Berlin  was  formerly  in  an  executive  capacity  with  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
rubber  tire  industry  for  several  years.  H.  H.  Durr,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Frank  R.  Talbott,  factory  manager;  C.  A.  Swine- 
hart,  sales  manager;  J.  J.  Anzalone,  comptroller,  and  P.  C. 
Leffel,  purchasing  agent,  will  assist  Mr.  Berlin  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company. 

For  21  years  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.  has  produced  rubber 
carriage   tires   and   sundry  products,   and   during  the   last  seven 
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years  has  manufactured  high  quality  automobile  tires,  of  black 
tread  cord  and  fabric  in  non-skid,  ribbed  and  plain  tread  designs. 
Because  of  increased  trade  demand  for  Victor  tires,  it  is  said 
that  full  factory  capacity  will  be  reached  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  American  Zinc  Oxide  Co.,  Windsor  avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  the  .American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co., 
is  marketing  its  products  through  the  American  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
distributer,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  Maine  and  licensed 
to  do  business  in  every  state  where  offices  are  maintained.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting 
Co.  and  managed  by  the  same  officers.  L.  E.  Wemple  is  manager 
in  Columbus. 

B.  H.  Loveless,  80  South  Third  street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  The  Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  compliance  with  the  application  of  the  stock- 
holders. It  is  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attorneys,  claims 
can  be  successfully  defended  to  the  end  that  there  will  be  $3  in 
assets  to  each  $1  liability  of  the  company.  The  receiver  has 
been  appointed  chiefly  to  protect  the  estate  against  claimants 
whose  positions  are  not  legally  tenable.  Negotiations  are  now 
pending  looking  to  the  operation  of  the  plant  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  Portage  Country  Club,  the  gathering  place  of  rubber  and 
Akron  business  men,  the  scene  of  many  gatherings  which  have 
made  history  in  the  rubber  industry,  was  recently  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire,  the  loss  being  placed  at  approximately  $125,000. 
It  has  not  been  decided  w-hether  to  build  an  entirely  new  building 
or  repair  the  one  that  was  damaged.  A  large  unfinished  apart- 
ment house  across  the  street  from  the  club  grounds  will  probably 
be  used  as  the  temporary  home  of  the  club. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  at  a  recent  stock- 
holders' meeting  reelected  the  following  directors :  O.  M.  Mason, 
R.  W.  MacKinnon,  William  A.  Clufl',  W.  ,R.  Green,  D.  M.  Mason, 
John  H.  Diehl  and  E.  G.  Tillotson. 

Sales  of  this  company  showed  about  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
February,  1921,  over  those  of  February,  1920.  The  entire  plant 
is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  twenty-four-hour  basis  beginning  March 
14,  in  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the  accumulating  orders.  The  tex- 
tile division,  producing  cord  fabric,  has  been  operating  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  some  time.  Tire  sales  during  recent  weeks 
are  showing  very  marked  improvement.  It  is  believed  that  con- 
sumer demand  between  April  1  and  July  1  will  be  one-third 
greater  than  in  any  previous  period. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  will  become  a  part  of  the  central  district,  with  R.  I. 
Maujer  as  branch  manager. 

Fred  Rufenacht,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  has  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  properties  of  The  Bucyrus  Rubber  Co. 
After  extensive  repairs  and  additions  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, Mr.  Rufenacht  will  operate  the  plant  under  the  name  of 
the  Rufenacht  Rubber  Co.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be  in 
operation  at  a  very  early  date.  A  fabric  tire  in  the  3^-inch  size 
will  be  made  at  first,  and  later  a  cord  tire  in  all  the  popular  sizes. 

At  a  recent  stockholders'  meeting  of  The  AUsteel  Ridewell  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Daj^on,  Ohio,  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
"Artyr"  sectional  metal  steam  bags  and  collapsible  endless  metal 
steam  bags,  the  following  were  elected  directors :  A.  Huetter, 
Henry  Knapp,  Joseph  Jakob,  S.  Habodasz,  Joseph  Novak,  N. 
Mikesell  and  R.  O.  Shank.  The  officers  reelected  were :  A. 
Huetter,  president  and  general  manager,  and  H.  Knapp,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Eclat  Rubber  Co., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in  February,  the  old  board  of  directors 
were  reelected.  They  are:  W.  H.  Stillwell,  C.  C.  Crumrine,  C. 
E.  Reiss,  J.  A.  Seabold,  E.  F.  Ast,  W.  A.  HeflFclman,  S.  W. 
Sweet  and  W.  E.  Weldon.     The  officials  elected   were:   W.  H. 


Stillwell,  president;  J.   A.   Seabold,  vice-president;   C.   C.   Crum- 
rine, treasurer,  and  E.  F.  Ast,  secretary. 

The  McKone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
tlie  plant  and  equipment  of  The  Forster  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Millersburg,  Oiiio.  Pending  the  time  operations  are  commenced, 
it  is  having  its  tires  made  by  The  Tuscan  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. 

EXCLUSIVE  RUBBER  GLOVE  MANUFACTURER 

The  Wilson  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio,  July  18,  1916,  by  Fred  Wilson,  John  S.  Willis 
and  Wendell  Herbruck,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  that  has  been 
successively  increased  to  $75,000,  $150,000  and  on  January  22,  1921, 
to  $500,000.  The  company  manufactures  rubber  gloves  for  elec- 
tricians, surgeons  and  household  purposes,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
tlie  largest  exclusive  rubber  glove  manufacturer   in  the  country. 

The  company  leased  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Canton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  when  commencing  business, 
and   in   1918   built  a  new   factory   on   Garfield  avenue,   where  an 
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addition  50  by  lOO  feet,  three  stories  high,  is  now  being  constructed 
with  foundation  strong  enough  to  permit  the  addition  of  two 
more  stories  if  business  justifies.  The  present  addition  will  cost 
$75,000,  and  a  like  amount  will  be  required  for  equipment. 

It  is  reported  that  since  the  company  began  operations  in  1917 
there  has  not  been  a  time  when  they  were  caught  up  on  orders 
and  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  turn  down  all  new  business 
during  the  past  year.  The  new  addition  shown  on  the  left  of 
the  picture  is  expected  to  take  care  of  this  increased  business. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected  for  this  year:  John  S. 
Willis,  president ;  F.  J.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager ;  and  Wendell  Herbruck,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE    IN   THE   MID-WEST 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

■-pHE    Mid- West    Rubber    Manufacturers'    Association    has 

1  adopted  a  resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 

detrimental  efl^ect  on  the  rubber  industry  that  would  result  from 

any  substantial  curtailment  of  carbon  black  production. 

George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  1734  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Chicago,  is  handling  the  advertising  for  The  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Wetmore 
Reamer  Co.,  and  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  industrial  engineers.  -M- 
though  specializing  in  work  for  industrial  concerns,  the  agency 
is  not  limiting  itself  entirely  to  technical  fields.  Services  include 
organization  work,  development  of  cooperation  between  selling  and 
advertising  departments,  advertising,  merchandising  and  publicity. 

Mr.  Kirkgasser  was  in  the  advertising  department  of  Force 
Food  Co.  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  with  The  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co.  from  1910  to  1914  as  assistant  advertising 
manager,  then  assuming  the  duties  of  advertising  manager.     He 
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previously  did  electrical  engineering  and  inspection  work  in  the 
East.  With  him  are  associated  F.  C.  Smith,  previously  connected 
with  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Manufacturers 
Publicity  Bureau,  and  Miss  A.  A.  Buchholtz,  formerly  office  man- 
ager of  the  advertising  department  of  The  Cutler-Hammer  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The  Ardmore-Akron  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
has  opened  a  factory  branch  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  to  care 
for  the  southern  Missouri  trade.  Shipments  will  be  made  to 
Springtield  in  carload  lots  and  distributed  from  there  to  dealers. 
Barney  Sittel   is  branch  manager   in   charge. 

G.  S.  Crane,  formerly  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  The 
Cutler- Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  will  become  manager  of 
controller  sales  at  the  main  office  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  clutch  department  of  The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  been  moved  from  the  main  works 
to  a  recently  acquired  plant  in  West  Allis,  about  seven  miles 
away.  The  new  plant  increases  the  total  f^oor  space  by  100,000 
square  feet. 

The  Miller  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  opened  direct 
factory  tire  branches  at  1405  Fourteenth  street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  1329  Union  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Black  Hawk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  had 
an  attendance  of  about  200  stockholders  at  the  second  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  on  February  IS.  The  following  officers 
and  board  of  directors  were  reelected:  William  Moran,  president ; 
E.  J.  O'Malley,  treasurer ;  E.  A.  Lewis,  secretary ;  A.  J.  McColl, 
John  C.  Kirby,  Fred  German  and  John  L.  Nedderson.  It  is  the 
present  plan  of  this  company  to  put  out  a  new  line  of  cord  tires 
to  be  known  as  the  "Black  Hawk  Chief."  Tube  production  has 
increased  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  near  future  tire  output  will  be 
doubled,    it    is    expected. 

The  Reed  Motor  Supply  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  been 
appointed  distributer  of  Syra-Cord  tires,  manufactured  by  the 
Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York.  The  officers 
of  the  Reed  company  are :  Henry  H.  Orme,  president,  and  Edgar 
A.  Reed,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  National  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  of  which  W. 
C.  Erkert  is  president,  announces  that  it  has  been  appointed  the 
exclusive  sales  rights  in  the  Chicago  territory  for  Syra-Cord 
tires,  a  product  of  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Earl  L.  Woods  has  been  elected  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Horse-Shoe  Rubber  Co.,  of  Missouri,  1705  Grand  avenue,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  and  will  direct  the  Kansas  City  branch.  Before 
going  with  the  Horse-Shoe  Rubber  Co.  he  was  a  director  of  Wallis 
Tractor  Sales  for  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co.,  Racine,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  sales  manager  for  the  Samson  Tractor  Co.,  of  California. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  announces  that  F. 
W.  Abbott,  of  Minneapolis,  has  been  selected  to  look  after  its 
interests  in  that  district.  The  sales  of  the  company  are  rapidly 
picking  up  and  during  last  month  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
month  in  the  history  of  the  company  with  the  exception  of  one. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Barva  Heel  &  Tire  Factory, 
Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  was  held  recently  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing directors  were  elected :  B.  R.  Barva,  F.  T.  Wichman, 
J.  B.  Franke,  Allen  J.  Vesey  and  M.  A.  Mason.  Officers  elected 
were  B.  R.  Barva,  president;  J.  B.  Franke,  vice-president;  and 
P.   T.    Wichman,    secretary   and    treasurer. 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  has  opened 
a  factory  branch  at  1414  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
under  the  management  of  F.  A.  Winship,  who  was  formerly 
sales  manager  at  the  New  York  office,  2  West  61st  street.  A 
model  tire  store  is  being  fitted  up  in  Chicago  with  everything 
needed  to  make  it  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 


A   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF   TIRE   DEAL^JtS 

The  National  Tire  Dealers'  Association  was  organized  February 
2  at  a  formative  meeting  held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  selected  as  the  national  head- 
quarters and  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Thomas 
F.  Whitehead,  Chicago,  Illinois;  vice-president,  R.  F.  Valentine, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  secretary,  Phillip  O.  Deitsch,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
treasurer,  H.  O.  Stenzel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  directors, 
in  addition  to  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Deitsch  and  Stenzel,  are  Ed- 
ward P.  Farley,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  A.  B.  Clark,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  for  one  year;  Joseph  Roberts,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
R.  J.  Walters,  Balti:norc,  Maryland,  and  R.  R.  Woolley,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  two  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  association,  according  to  the  constitution, 
is  to  advance  and  safeguard  the  business  interests  of  tire  dealers 
and  to  promote  a  cooperative  relationship  between  the  manufac- 
turer, tire  dealer  and  buying  public.  That  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  place  the  retail  tire  trade  on  a  higher  ethical  plane  is  evidenced 
by  two  resolutions  adopted  at  the  organization  meeting.  The 
first  defines  the  legitimate  tire  dealer,  one  of  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions being  policies  not  dictated  by  any  manufacturers.  The 
second  aims  to  stop  fraudulent  rebuilding  of  worn-out  tires  by 
recommending  that  members  cut  in  two  all  junk  tires  before 
disposing  of  them  to  any  one.  Membership  in  the  association 
is  composed  of  such  local  associations  of  ten  or  more  members 
as  are  recognized  by  the  national  association. 

The  key-note  of  the  entire  organization  session  was  the  willing- 
ness evidenced  by  the  dealers  to  enlist  the  absolute  cooperation 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  executives  of  the  large  rubber  companies 
who  attended  the  closing  banquet  declared  that  the  new  asso- 
ciation would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  and 
future  governing  policies  of  the  tire  industry. 


MUCH  ZINC  OXIDE  IN  SIGHT 

The  recent  blowing  in  of  the  first  unit  of  the  new  zinc  oxide 
plant  of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  which  has 
been  under  construction  during  the  past  year  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
marks  another  milestone  in  the  company's  development. 

This  company  started  business  in  1899  as  a  small  zinc  ore 
producer,  with  mines  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  has  progressively 
developed,  until  today  its  properties  consist  of  three  large  zinc 
smelters,  one  lead  smelter,  extensive  ore  mines  in  Tennessee, 
Wisconsin  and  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  other  assets  totaling  over 
$18,000,000.  The  development  of  the  mining  properties  in  Ten- 
nessee showing  a  large  tonnage  of  lead-free  zinc  ore,  led  to  the 


American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.'s  Columbus  Plant 

decision  five  years  ago  to  embark  in  the  zinc  oxide  business,  and 
they  erected  the  first  plant  adjacent  to  their  large  spelter  and 
,  acid  plant  at  Hillsboro,  Illinois. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the  new  zinc 
oxide  plant  because  of  the  central  location  of  the  mines,  the 
abundant  railroad  facilities  and  nearness  to  the  central  consuming 
markets.  The  latest  improvements  in  metallurgical  construction 
and  equipment  for  handling  materials  are  embodied  in  this  plant, 
and  thoroughly  experienced  men  are  in  charge  of  operations. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  75  by  240- foot  reinforced  concrete  and 
steel   furnace  building,  accommodating  24  furnaces.     Close  by  is- 
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the  mix-room,  where  fuels  and  flux  are  combined  with  the  ore 
preparatory  for  smelting.  The  zinc  oxide  is  drawn  from  the 
furnaces  through  large  cooling  chambers  and  flues,  and  iblown 
into  innumerable  long  cloth  bags.  The  very  light  zinc  oxide  is 
retained  by  the  bags,  while  gases  and  air  are  permitted  to  escape. 
The  zinc  oxide  is  mechanically  collected  from  the  baghouse, 
reprocessed  and  refined  into  a  uniform  product  of  over  99  per 
cent  purity. 

Comprising  the  additional  equipment  are  a  concrete  and  steel 
trestle  500  feet  long,  having  a  storage  capacity  for  over  25,000 
tons  of  ore  and  fuel  unloaded  from  railroad  cars  by  gravity; 
several  miles  of  industrial  track  for  conveying  raw  materials ; 
machine  repair  shop ;  operating  supplies  storehouse ;  plant  for 
crushing  ores  and  fuels ;  cooper  shop  for  making  shipping  barrels ; 
storage  warehouse  for  packed  oxide ;  a  300,000-pound  capacity 
track  scale  for  weighing  incoming  and  outgoing  materials  and 
a  change  house  for  white  and  colored  labor. 

The  50  iby  75-foot  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  building  at 
the  Windsor  avenue  entrance,  houses  on  the  first  floor  the 
administrative  and  accounting  ofiices,  and  on  the  second  the 
chemical,  research  paint  and  research  rubber  laboratories,  each 
completely  equipped  far  the  small-scale  manufacture  of  various 
finished  products  containing  zinc  oxide,  and  the  determining  of 
the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  using  zinc  oxide  for  the  cus- 
tomer's benefit. 


Malaya  Association,  while  his  fraternal  orders  include  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Elks  and  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 


THE    NEW    SECRETARY    OF   THE    MID-WEST    RUB- 
BER   ASSOCIATION 


JAMES  P.  Matthews,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  secretary  and 
general    manager    of    the    Mid-West    Rubber    Manufacturers' 

Association  on  March   1,  brings  to  that  office  a  remarkably  va- 
ried   practical    experience    in    the 

rubber  industry  and  other  lines  of 

work  which  will  be  valuable  in  his 

new  activities. 

Born     in     1872     at     Onondaga, 

Michigan,  he  graduated  from  the 

high     school     of     Cedar     Rapids, 

Iowa,    attended    the    normal    col- 
lege   at    Valparaiso.    Indiana,    and 

later  took  an  extension  course  at 

Chicago    University,    acquiring    a 

good      knowledge      of      Spanish. 

French,  Bohemian  and  Malay. 
His  business   career   was   begun 

in  the  engineers'  department  of  the 

Chicago,   Rock  Island  and   Pacific 

Railway.    Then  came  six  years  as 

a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 

Iowa,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota, 
followed  by  ten  years  in  the  office  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Pump 
Co.  For  three  years  he  was  assistant  manager  and  then  adver- 
tising writer  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  branch  of  the  Crane  Co. 
This  latter  work  led  him  into  the  newspaper  field  in  1911,  when 
he  became  private  secretary  to  United  States  Senator  R.  M. 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  Houston  Daily  Post,  go'ng  two  years  later 
to  the  Milwaukee  Daily  News  as  an  editorial  writer. 

In  1916  Mr.  Matthews  became  identified  with  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, joining  the  forces  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Kent,  Ohio,  as  purchasing  agent.  Since  that  time  he  has  acted 
in  various  capacities  for  this  company,  and  in  1920  he  was  made 
representative  of  the  Mason  company  at  Singapore,  Straits  Set- 
tlements. His  investigation  of  the  crude  rubl)er  position  included 
the  rubber  districts  of  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Java,  Malaya  and  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  National 
Union  Assurance  Society,  Musicians'  Union,  and  the  .\merican 


James   P.  Matthews 


THIRTY-FIVE   YEARS   IN  THE   RUBBER   TRADE 


RICHARD  H.  Geier,  secretary  of  W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  mechan- 
ical rubber  goods,  etc.,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
March  28,  1870.  In  1871  he  came 
to  Chicago,  with  his  parents,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  a  business  college  of  that  city. 

In  1886  he  entered  the  employ 
of  W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
as  an  errand  boy,  and  was  succes- 
sively advanced  from  the  shipping 
room  to  bill  clerk,  order  clerk, 
assistant  buyer,  buyer,  manager  of 
the  mechanical  rubber  goods  de- 
partment, and  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  filled  the  position  of 
secretary.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Geier's  home  is  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Hardware  Club  of  Chicago, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  on  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 


Richard  H.  Geier 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
By    Our    Regular     Correspondent 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

A  DECIDEDLY  IMPROVED  TONE  to  business  is  noted  by  dealers  in 
automobile  tires  in  both  the  central  and  .southern  sections  of 
California.  Many  car  owners  who  had  put  off  getting  renewals 
until  Spring  are  now  entering  the  market,  and  as  a  result  stocks 
are  being  noticeably  lessened.  Dealers  talk  in  a  much  more 
cheerful  tone  than  a  month  ago,  and  they  look  for  a  real  revival 
soon. 

With  R.  L.  Brown  as  president  and  general  manager,  the  Cali- 
fornia Rubber  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  to 
manufacture  a  high-grade  cord  tire,  inner  tubes,  hose,  tubing,  and 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  John  R.  Jones,  an  attorney,  is  secre- 
tary, and  Henry  P.  .\dams,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  treasurer  and  assistant 
to  the  president.  Offices  are  in  the  Oceanic  Building,  and  a  fac- 
tory, it  is  reported,  will  be  either  built  or  bought  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  San  Francisco  Tire  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Keystone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  put  in  the  care  of  I.  Brenner,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Keystone  stores  in  New  York  city,  and  the  con- 
cern has  moved  into  larger  quarters  on  Van  Ness  avenue  near 
Eddy  street. 

The  Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  distributer  of  Horseshoe  tires,  has, 
in  addition  to  its  branches  at  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland,  estab- 
lished one  at  Fresno  to  serve  trade  in  central  California. 

R.  L.  Block  has  been  appointed  branch  manager  of  The  Spreck- 
els  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  at  San  Francisco,  succeeding 
A.  E.  Kelley,  promoted. 

C.  W.  Dennison  has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills,  San  Francisco,  announces  that  it  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Cahill  &  Vensano  Co.,  110  Sutter  street, 
for  a   new  one-story  plant  at   Pittsburg,  California.    The  new 
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unit  involves  an  investment  of  approximately  $250,000.  It  is  to  be 
used  for  the  production  of  continuous  length  molded  garden  hose, 
and  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  approximately  15,000,000  feet. 

Milton  M.  Katz  has  been  appointed  office  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  warehouse  of  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illinois, 
Ciidahy,  Wisconsin. 

J.  F.  Damon,  formerly  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, is  now  special  factory  representative  of  the  Samson  Tire  & 
Rubber  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  with  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters. 

LOS   ANGELES 

J.  Elden  Shaw,  former  sales  manager  of  the  Savage  Tire  Sales 
Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  has  returned  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he 
is  now  district  manager  of  the  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.'s  coast 
business,  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  He  had  been  with 
the  Spreckels  "Savage"  concern  six  years.  F.  R.  Eyer  will  be 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Standard  Four  coast  branch. 

G.  C.  Williams,  branch  manager,  has  opened  the  Stephens  Tire 
Store  at  1224  South  Grand  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  the  A.  J.  Stevens  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  makers  of  tires,  tubes,  blow-out  patches,  etc. 

The  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Compton,  California, 
the  main  office  of  which  is  at  333  West  Pico  street,  Los  Angeles, 
of  late  has  been  running  full  capacity  and  overtime.  The  annual 
report  shows  assets  five  times  in  excess  of  liabilities,  and  that  its 
crude  rubber  is  being  carried  at  1921  prices.  Last  year  Samson 
tire  dealers  increased  715  per  cent  and  sales  315  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany is  "running  strong"  on  its  cord  tire  in  various  sizes.  In  the 
middle  of  February  the  State  of  California  officially  adopted  the 
Samson  cord  and  fabric  tires,  also  the  red  tubes,  for  its  fleet  of 
vehicles. 

The  West  American  Rubber  Co.,  400  North  Avenue  A,  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  been  making  several  improvements  re- 
cently in  its  plant,  has  been  specializing  lately  on  rubber  supplies 
for  oil  drillers  and  various  novelties  for  the  motion  picture  and 
general  theatrical  business.  The  concern  also  does  much  vulcan- 
izing of  giant  truck  tires  and  extra  large  work  for  repairmen. 

A.  C.  Lester,  former  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of 
The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  has  been  made 
Pacific  Coast  district  manager.  He  is  succeeded  by  Paul  R. 
Stockton. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  direct 
factory  branch  at  1232  South  Grand  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  with 
J.  M.  McCoy  in  charge. 

SOUTHWESTERN  NOTES 

A.  E.  Kelley,  formerly  San  Francisco  branch  manager  of  The 
Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  company,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
company's  export  department  at  San  Diego. 

J.  C.  Collins  has  been  advanced  from  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  the  Spreckels  company  to  the  post  of  branch  manager  at 
Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Ardmore-Akron  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated 
February  17,  1917,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  with 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $100  each,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable,  of 
which  $500,000  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and 
$500,000  common  stock.  The  incorporators  were  John  C.  Har- 
mony and  Charles  A.  BeSaw,  both  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Elmer  S. 
Wood,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  The  plant  is  located  at  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma.  The  building  was  begun  in  1917,  with  a  floor  space 
of  27,000  square  feet  and  a  capacity  of  500  tires  and  tubes  per 
day.  One  unit  of  the  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time 
and  the  second  unit  will  be  operating  shortly.  Orders  on  hand  will 
necessitate  the  manufacture  of  from  250  to  300  tires  a  day 
within  the  next  sixty  days. 

The  officers  of  the   company  are :    Fox   Wood,   president   and 


general  manager;  Elmer  S.  Wood,  vice-president;  Roy  G.  Wood, 
secretary ;  .Arthur  C.  Wood,  treasurer  and  J.  E.  Harris,  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Harris  brought  to  the  company  a  complete 
sales  organization  and  it  is  said  the  entire  output  of  the  pla.it 
for  1921  has  already  been  sold. 

NORTHWESTERN    NOTES 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  made 
Seattle  its  Northwest  distributing  point,  having  bought  the  busi- 
ness of  the  West  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  214  South  Second  avenue. 
This  concern  has  distributed  Hood  products  for  the  past  eight 
years.  H.  L.  Hansen,  manager  of  the  old  concern,  will  be  man- 
ager of  the  new  factory  branch. 

P.  W.  Hall,  formerly  with  the  Mid-Continental  Tire  Co.,  is  now 
district  manager  of  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

George  G.  Vogt,  head  of  the  Rubber  Service  Co.,  1023  Pike 
street,  Seattle,  has  taken  the  local  agency  for  Kelly-Spring- 
field tires. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  has  removed  its  Portland, 
Oregon,  branch  from  the  old  headquarters  at  Broadway  and 
Burnside  street  to  its  new  $45,000  building  at  Twelfth  and  Glisan 
streets.  Wholesale  business  only  will  be  handled.  Carl  B.  Cad- 
well  is  Goodrich  Portland  manager,  his  territory  including  all  of 
Oregon  and  the  Columbia  river  counties  of  Washington. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  opened  a 
branch  establishment  at  82  North  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon, 
with  Catlin  L.  Wolfard  in  charge. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
announces  the  appointment  of  S.  C.  Mitchell,  for  many  years 
sales  representative  in  the  Saskatoon  territory,  as  divisional  man- 
ager for  the  company  with  headquarters  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

The  K.  &  S.  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
has  recently  completed  its  tire  and  tube  factory  and  is  now 
manufacturing  about  200  tires  and  300  tubes  daily.  The  company 
anticipates  doubling  the  output  within  a  few  months,  as  there  are 
sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  warrant  working  24  hours  a  day  until 
the  end  of  the  tire  season.  The  druggists'  rubber  sundries  de- 
partment is  working  on  a  24-hour-day  basis. 

The  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.  Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  has 
secured  the  Great  West  Rubber  &  Footwear,  Limited,  recently 
organized  in  Lethbridge  to  carry  on  a  wholesale  footwear  busi- 
ness, as  its  representative  for  "Life-Buoy"  rubbers  in  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

F.  B.  Mcllroy,  president  and  general  manager  of  The  Mcllroy 
Belting  &  Hose  Co.,  Hanmiond,  Indiana,  a  short  time  ago  or- 
ganized The  Mcllroy  Belting  Works  of  Canada,  Limited,  having 
headquarters  at  Kingsville,  Ontario,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
Mr.  M'cllroy  who  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  stock,  is  also  the 
president,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  the 
vice-president,  and  secretary  will  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  to  be  held  shortly.  The  products  manufactured 
by  the  Canadian  company  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ham- 
mond, Indiana,  company,  namely,  "Rubber-ite"  solid  woven  and 
■Stitched  canvas  belting,  and  lire  hose.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Canadian  company  to  sell  to  the  .Australian  and  South  African 
trade,  also  to  large  jobbing  houses  in  Canada. 


The  Nanyo  Gomu  Takusho  Kaisha,  a  Japanese  company 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in  Johore,  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  capitalized  at  2,000,000  yen  (1  yen  equals  normally  $0.4985  in 
United  States  currency),  has  declared  an  8  per  cent  per  annum 
dividend  and  a  net  profit  for  the  past  term  of  21,388  yen.  This 
season's  crop  showed  an  increase  of  17,600  pounds  over  that  of 
the  previous  term. 
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THE  RUBBER   TRADE  IN   RHODE   ISLAND 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  MONTH  of  March  witnessed  a  partial  resumption  of  ac- 
tivities by  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  of  every  de- 
scription in  Rhode  Island,  although  many  of  them  only  operated 
their  plants  to  about  one-half  their  normal  capacity. 

After  a  shut-down  of  nearly  three  months,  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  resumed  operations  in  all  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  concern  on  Monday,  March  7.  During  the 
weeks  that  the  plant  had  been  idle  some  repairing  and  renovation 
were  done  and  several  important  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
department  heads  were  decided  upon.  These  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  connection  with  tlie  foremen,  inspectors  and  other 
executives  of  the  different  rooms  and  these  men  all  assumed  their 
new  positions  when  the  factory  resumed. 

The  reopening  of  the  National  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  was  wel- 
comed by  the  more  than  4,000  operatives  and  their  families,  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  been  out  of  work  since  the  factory  first 
began  to  curtail  the  latter  part  of  last  December.  Fortunately  for 
some  of  the  employes,  there  had  been  a  little  work  that  kept  a 
few  in  during  January,  and  some  in  February,  but  those  who 
had  been  out  of  employment  since  December  had  found  it  to  be 
a  great  hardship.  The  hope  of  steady  employment  was  short- 
lived, however,  for  about  the  middle  of  the  month  came  rumors 
of  another  curtailment. 

In  some  instances  girls  have  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  leave  of  absence  this  Summer  in  order  to  do  work  out- 
side of  the  factory.  In  all  such  cases  the  management  has  said 
it  would  be  glad  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  any  person  in  good 
standing  provided  that  the  exact  length  of  leave  be  specified  and  it 
will  be  understood  that  any  persons  taking  such  leave  may  return 
to  the  factory  after  the  leave  has  expired  and  resume  their  present 
status  with  the  company. 

On  daylight  saving,  the  factory  will  follow  the  decision  of  the 
Bristol  Town  Council,  which  has  voted  to  start  daylight  saving 
on  Sunday,  March  27,  at  which  time  all  clocks  should  be  moved 
forward  one  hour. 

The  wire  division  of  the  National  rubber  plant  did  not  shut 
down  when  the  shoe  departments  were  closed,  but  has  been  op- 
erating for  several  weeks  past  on  a  short  time  schedule.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  within  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient improvement  in  conditions  to  call  for  a  full  time  schedule. 

The  announcement  was  made  March  23  that  neither  the  Alice 
Mill  at  Woonsocket,  nor  the  Millville  plant  at  Millville,  the  foot- 
wear division  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  would  reopen  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  longer.  The  Alice  Mill  has  been  idle  since 
February  19  and  that  at  Millville  since  December  10.  Some  2500 
operatives  are  affected.  It  had  been  indicated  previously  that  the 
plants  might  reopen  early  in  April  but  the  announcement  of 
March  23  stated  that  orders  have  not  been  received  in  sufficient 
volume  to  warrant  starting  up  the  mills  at  a  reasonable  capacity 
for  an  extended  period,  but  that  it  is  now  expected  that  within 
six  or  eight  weeks  enough  business  will  be  on  hand  for  resuming 
operations.  The  official  announcement  also  provided  further  cur- 
tailment of  the  working  force  effective  April  1.  This  affects  some 
75  or  80  persons,  including  clerks,  mechanics,  watchmen,  etc., 
who  have  been  retained  while  the  mills  have  been  closed. 

All  the  rights  and  patents  of  Charles  A.  Gonzenbach,  late  of 
Warren,  Rhode  Island,  deceased,  relating  to  machines  for  dis- 
tending and  turning  tubular  fabrics,  were  sold  at  public  auction 
in  the  District  Court  room  at  Warren,  by  order  of  the  adminis- 
trator. The  purchase  was  made  by  the  Swiss  Textile  Co.,  of 
Assonet,  Massachusetts,  formerly  of  Warren.  Mr.  Gonzenbach 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Swiss  Textile  Co.,  and  he  in- 
vented practically  all  of  the  machines  which  were  used  in  the 
business  which  he  was  connected  with  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Superintendent  Kennedy,  of  the  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.'s 
plant  at  South  Woodlawn,  states  that  business  at  the  present  time 


is  somewhat  slow  and  that  such  orders  as  are  being  received  are 
being  filled  in  part  from  an  accumulated  stock.  He  was  very 
optimistic,  however,  and  said  that  he  looked  for  an  early  return 
of  normal  business  conditions  and  an  increase  from  the  present 
curtailed  force  of  approximately  200  workmen  to  a  complete  equip- 
ment and  full  time  schedule. 


BROADENING    SAFETY    WORK    IN     RUBBER    FACTORIES 

That  the  field  for  safety  work  may  be  considerably  broadened 
so  as  to  benefit  the  rubber  industry,  as  well  as  most  other  in- 
dustries, was  the  point  stressed  by  A.  A.  Frank,  factory  manager 
of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  at  the  Ninth 
Annual   Safety  Congress  in   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Good  industrial  relations,  he  declared,  are  fundamental  to 
safety  in  industry.  A  plant  with  a  good  morale  is  generally  one 
with  a  low  accident  record.  In  safety  he  would  include  not 
only  all  precautions  against  injury  to  an  operative  while  at  work, 
but  also  clean  surroundings,  fair  wages,  efficient  work,  proper 
home  protection,  recreation,  and  personal  interests.  He  insisted 
that  efficiency  is  more  essential  to  safety  than  safety  to  ef- 
ficiency, as  most  executives  believe. 

Nothing  helps  so  much  in  successfully  carrying  through  an 
accident  prevention  campaign  as  agreeable  industrial  relations, 
said  Mr.  Frank,  and  nothing  helps  so  much  to  promote  such  re- 
lations as  imbuing  employes  with  implicit  confidence  in  the  em- 
ploying concern.  He  welcomed  the  new  experiments  in  industrial 
democracy,  shop  committees,  etc.,  being  tried  out  by  leading  rub- 
ber and  other  manufacturers.  Instead  of  allowing  foremen  to 
lay  out  their  departments,  locate  machinery,  and  plan  the  move- 
ment of  material,  such  work  is  done  more  efficiently  by  a  de- 
partment or  a  competent  individual,  who  considers  not  merely 
the  utmost  advantage  of  the  plant  but  the  maximum  safety  of 
the  operatives  as  well.  Standardizing  trucks  and  training  men 
to  handle  trucks  only,  have  reduced  accidents  notably  in  one 
large  plant.  In  his  own  plant  he  remarked  that  accidents  were 
fewer  among  piece  workers  than  day  workers,  the  former  often 
consciously  or  otherwise  acquiring  a  habit  of  operating  in  the 
simplest  and  yet  the  least  hazardous  way.  A  study  of  such  op- 
erations, he  believed,  was  worth  the  attention  of  industrial 
engineers. 

Not  only  is  labor  turnover  one  of  the  most  costly  items  in 
industry,  said  Mr.  Frank,  but  experience  has  shown  that  acci- 
dent losses  always  rise  as  turnover  increases.  Here  is  where  an 
efficient  employment  man  can  help  in  safety  and  in  promoting 
better  industrial  relations.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
foremen  being  tactful  as  well  as  energetic  in  managing  the  pro- 
duction department  employing  75  per  cent  of  the  men,  so  that 
not  merely  would  work  be  expedited  but  all  the  safety  rules  be 
easily  carried  out.  All  departments  should  and  could  cooperate, 
he  said,  so  as  to  easily  insure  the  maximum  of  health,  safety, 
and  efficiency  among  workers. 


GUMMED  SEALING  TAPES  THAT  ADVERTISE 

Gummed  sealing  tape  is  well  known  in  the  packing  room  for 
quickly  sealing  cartons,  bags  and  paper  wrapped  packages,  to  the 
manufacturer  of  textiles  as  a  successful  "slasher"  tape,  holding 
every  thread  in  place,  and  in  the  storeroom  for  patching  broken 
packages.  Aside  from  these.  Liberty  tape  has  a  service  to 
perform  for  the  tire  manufacturer.  A  ^-inch-wide  tape  on  which 
the  tire  manufacturer's  name  is  printed  is  used  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tire  after  it  has  been  paper  wrapped.  The  roll 
of  gummed  tape  is  attached  to  a  standard  on  the  wrapping  device, 
and  as  the  operation  of  paper  wrapping  is  done,  the  tape  is 
unrolled  over  a  rubber  moistening  roller  and  stuck  onto  the 
wrapper.  A  3-inch-wide  tape  on  which  can  be  printed  the  name, 
address  and  trade-mark  of  a  manufacturer,  is  used  principally 
on  corrugated  and  fiber  shipping  cases,  and  in  the  tire  industry 
for  sealing  up  cases  of  inner  tubes. — Liberty  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  52 
Vanderbilt  avenue,  New  York. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


MEETINGS 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Division, 
met  at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  March  8.  A  Rubber  Band  Committee,  a 
Membership  Committee,  a  Merchandise  Committee  and  a  Packing 
and  Shipping  Committee,  were  appointed  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  subjects  indicated  by  their  titles.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
the  medium  of  these  committees  a  livelier  interest  on  the  part  of 
all  members  in  the  affairs  of  the  divisions  will  be  promoted.  A 
decision  was  also  reached  to  institute  in  the  Rubber  Sundries  Divi- 
sion a  plan  for  the  compilation  of  statistics  concerning  the  month- 
ly inventory,  production,  sales,  shipments,  etc. ;  or  some  other 
method  suitable  to  the  need  of  the  Division.  Preliminary  action 
has  been  taken  to  put  the  plan  into  operation. 

The  Specification  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturers'  Division  met  March  12  in  the  Association  offices 
with  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tests 
for  Material  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  when  detailed 
consideration  was  given  to  the  matter  of  standard  specifications 
for  rubber  goods  used  by  railroads.  A  regular  meeting  of  the 
Specification  Committee  was  held  on  the  following  day,  when 
routine  matters  were  given  attention.  A  very  lengthy  docket  was 
presented  which  completed  many  of  the  subjects  the  committee  has 
been  working  on  during  the  past  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturers'  Division  met  March  15  and  a  very  interesting  meet- 
ing was  had.  Matters  of  general  interest  to  mechanical  rubber 
goods  manufacturers  were  discussed.  The  schedule  of  meetings 
was  changed  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month  instead  of  on 
the  third,  as  heretofore. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division 
met  in  the  Association  office,  March  16.  Cooperation  with  the 
National  Tire  Dealers'  Association,  the  support  by  tire  manufac- 
turers of  "good  roads"  projects,  and  several  other  important  mat- 
ters were  discussed. 

Meetings  of  the  Rubber  Clothing  Division  and  the  Rubber 
Proofers'  Division  of  the  Association  were  held  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  30. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  was  held  in  the  Association  offices,  Tuesday,  March  29. 
ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHES  BULLETIN 

The  first  issue  of  The  Rubber  Industry,  a  printed  bulletin  which 
will  be  distributed  semi-monthly  by  the  Association  will  be  sent  to 
all  members  within  a  few  days.  The  use  of  the  printed  bulletin 
will  eliminate  to  an  extent  the  necessity  for  distributing  multi- 
graphed  letters  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  although  the  inten- 
tion is  to  continue  the  use  of  bulletins  whenever  necessary. 
QUESTIONNAIRE   NO.   IM 

The  statistics  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  Association's  Ques- 
tionnaire No.  104  covering  the  second  six  months  of  1920,  will  be 
compiled  and  distributed  to  all  rubber  manufacturers,  members  of 
the  Association,  at  an  early  date.  It  is  felt  that  a  perusal  of  the 
figures  contained  therein  with  the  figures  covering  the  business 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  will  afford  a  clear  outline  of 
the  change  in  conditions  during  that  year. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  PRICE  DECLINE 

The  attention  of  tire  and  footwear  manufacturers  is  called  to  the 
formal  announcement  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  it  will 
take  no  definite  stand  for  or  against  the  practice  of  guaranteeing  to 
the  distributor  or  dealer  protection  against  loss  on  goods  unsold  m 
the  event  of  a  decline  in  prices. 

In   view   of   the   large  number  of  complaints   received  by  the 


Commission  against  tlic  practice,  and  in  view  of  the  inquiry  in- 
stituted by  the  Commission,  resulting  in  expressions  from  more 
than  350  manufacturing  and  selling  concerns  including  trade  as- 
sociations whose  represented  membership  must  be  more  than 
double  the  number  of  individual  statements,  the  results  shown 
may  be  taken,  the  Commission  believes,  to  be  representative  of 
the  difference  in  business  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  has  decided  to  consider  each  case  of 
complaint  of  this  character  upon  the  facts  shown  in  the  specific 
case,  applying  the  legal  tests  thereto,  and  its  attitude  will  be  devel- 
oped by  its  disposition  of  the  large  number  of  complaints  now 
pending  on  the  docket. 

SURVEY    OF    INDUSTRIAL    WASTE 

The  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Herbert  Hoover  has  arranged  for  the  organization  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  industrial  productive 
system   and   its   efficiency  with   relation  to  maximum   production. 

A  committee  of  sixteen  members,  including  Mr.  Hoover,  were 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry, 
and  the  industries  selected  for  study  are :  textile,  automobile,  gar- 
ment, rubber,  metal  trades,  railroading,  bituminous  coal  mining, 
printing,  paper,  shoes  and  building  construction. 

A  member  of  the  committee  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  surveys  covering  the  industries  above  mentioned.  C.  E. 
Knoeppel,  New  York,  member  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  covering  the  rubber  field. 

An  unbiased  analysis  of  some  of  the  representative  plants  is 
contemplated.  All  information  secured  will  be  treated  in  strict 
confidence.  The  industries  and  plants  will  be  designated  by  letters 
and  numbers  so  that  any  information  secured  cannot  be  traced  to 
individual  plants. 

REPORT   OF   THE    TAX    COMMITTE^E 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  Tax  Committee,  of 
which  The  Rubber  Association  is  a  member,  made  its  final  report 
in  January  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  Board 
which  ordered  the  report  printed  for  publicity  and  discussion  at 
the  third  tax  conference  held  by  the  Board  in  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 21  and  22  of  this  year. 

Two  features  of  the  Federal  ta.xation  system  stand  out  with  par- 
ticular prominence  as  requiring  immediate  consideration,  (1)  the 
repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  law,  (2)  the  reduction  of  surtaxes 
on  individual  incomes.  Nothing  convincing  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
either. 

Many  organizations  and  individuals  are  supporting  a  general  sales 
tax  in  one  form  or  another  and  The  Rubber  Association  should 
aid  in  supporting  a  sales  tax  since  experience  has  proved  that  it  is 
the  easiest  of  interpretation  for  business,  simple  in  administration 
for  the  Government,  a  businesslike  system  since  it  provides  revenue 
for  the  Government  monthly  out  of  current  business,  fair  to  the 
public  as  it  can  be  passed  on  in  its  entirety  and  without  inflation 
and  even  if  it  cannot  be  passed  on  in  the  price  to  be  obtained  for 
the  article,  in  this  respect  it  is  no  more  harmful  than  the  present 
law  providing  for  the  taxation  of  corporate  income. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  recommends:  (1)  the  repeal  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  law ;  (2)  the  reduction  of  surtaxes  on  individual 
incomes;  (3)  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
operation  of  the  Government;  (4)  the  adoption  of  a  more  adequate 
tariff  measure  :  (5)  the  retention  of  the  income  tax  on  corporate  in. 
come  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent ;  and  (6)  the  adoption  of  a 
general  form  of  sales  tax,  at  least  with  reference  to  all  manu- 
factured goods  finished  in  a  state  for  final  use  or  consumption. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING,   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

F.  A.  Seiberling  will  represent  the  Association  as  national  coun- 
cillor, and  J.  A.  Lambert  as  alternate,  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  April  27-29.  The  other  delegates 
are  A.  L.  Viles  and  one  to  be  appointed  later. 


TIRE   BUNDUNG   SPECIFICATIONS    REVISED 

The  Traffic  Committee  recently  appeared  before  the  Consol- 
idated Freight  Classification  Cummitiee  requesting  revision  of 
the  specifications  for  wrapping  tires  in  order  to  include  additional 
types  of  paper.  As  a  result  of  this  hearing,  the  following  revised 
wrapping  specifications  have  been  adopted  and  will  appear  in 
supplement  No.  1  to  Consolidated  Classification  No.  2,  effective 
on  or  about  May  1,  1921.  Pending  the  effective  date,  shipments 
wrapped  in  accordance  with  these  specifications  will  be  accepted 
by   the   carriers   in   official    classification   territory. 

VEHICLE   PARTS:    TIRES,    N.    0.    I.    B.   N. 

Section  J.  Single  tires  musl  be  completely  protected  by  machine  one-third 
overlap  wrapping  in  (a)  \\aterproof  paper  having  a  resistance  of  net 
less  than  60  pounds  per  square  inch.  Mullen  test,  or  (b)  crinkled  water- 
proof paper  having  a  resistance  before  crinkling  of  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  square  inch.     Mullen  test. 

Section  2.  Bales  or  bundles  of  two  or  more  tires,  other  than  individually 
wrapped  tires,  must  have  wrapping  overlap  not  less  than  one-third  its 
width  and  bales  and  bundles  must  be  protected  (a)  by  completely 
wrapping  in  burlap,  or  (b)  by  overlap  wrapping  in  waterproof  paper 
having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
Mullen  test,  or  (c)  by  overlap  wrapping  in  crinkled  waterproof  paper 
having  a  resistance  before  crinkling  of  not  less  than  100  pounds  per 
square  inch,  Mullen  test,  or  (d)  by  overlap  wrapping  in  two  thicknesses 
of  waterproof  paper  fastened  together  with  a  waterproof  composition 
and  reinforced  with  yarn  or  wire  not  more  than  one  inch  apart,  the  com- 
bined material  having  a  resistance  of  net  less  than  60  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Mullen  test,  or  (e)  by  machine  overlap  wrapping  with 
waterproof  paper  and  cloth  the  combined  material  having  a  resistance 
of  not  less  than  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  Mullen  test,  or  (f)  by 
macliine  overlap  \\Tapping  with  waterproof  paper  having  a  resistance 
of  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Mullen  test,  or  (g)  by 
machine  overlap  v.rarping  with  crinkletl  waterproof  paper  having  a  re- 
sistance before  crinkling  of  not  less  than  60  pounds  per  square  inch, 
Mullen  test. 

Section  3.  All  bales  or  bundles  must  be  securely  tied  in  not  less  than 
three  places  with  rope  not  less  than  J4-inch  in  diameter,  or  three  niet^l 
bands  not  less  than  U.  S.  Standard  Gage  No.  29.  ;'2-inch  in  width, 
securely   fastened   and  properly  spaced. 


RUBBER  EXECUTIVES  PREDICT  EARLY  BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


THAT  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  is  Unquestionably  on  the  up-grade 
once  more,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  commercial  cataclysm 
can  check  its  steadily  forward  course,  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  leading  executives  of  five  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturing 
companies  in  Akron.  The  industrial  captains  interviewed  are  not 
of  the  class  given  to  self-deception,  and  by  reason  of  their  large 
interests,  keen  business  sense,  extensive  experience,  and  ample  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  trade  conditions,  unusual  interest 
attaches  to  their  views. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  aside  from  the  stimulus  to  the  tire  trade 
expected  from  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  industries  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  a  condition  that  cannot  fail  to  redound  soon 
and  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  tire  manufacturers  is  that 
during  the  past  six  months  tire  consumption  has  outrun  tire  pro- 
duction. The  bottom,  it  is  claimed,  was  touched  last  December, 
when  but  506,111  tires  were  manufactured.  In  the  same  month 
350,071  tires  were  sold  to  manufacturers  for  original 
equipment,  977,082  to  dealers  for  replacements,  and  39,278  were 
exported.  Comparing  this  total  of  1,366,431  with  the  month's  pro- 
duction of  506,111,  there  is  a  shortage  of  860,320  tires.  It  is  un- 
thinkable, say  the  leaders  in  the  industry,  that  a  reaction  from  such 
a  condition  should  not  soon  ensue,  especially  when  the  passenger 
cars  and  motor  trucks  of  the  country  number  at  least  8,500,000, 
needing  about  30,000,000  tires  a  year,  or  2,500,000  a  month.  Pro- 
spective buyers'  spares  must  soon  give  out,  original  equipment 
demands  are  growing,  and  stabilized  prices  will  encourage  early 
purchases. 

W.  A.  Johnson,  manager  of  pneumatic  tire  sales  for  The  B.  F. 


Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  estimates  that  by  May  1,  production  is 
bound  to  increase,  and  development  from  then  on  will  be  steady, 
but  not  phenomenal.  The  Goodrich  company,  which  has  been  af- 
fected less  by  the  business  lull  than  probably  any  other  company 
he  says,  sees  better  times  in  the  early  future  for  the  rubber  indus- 
try in  general.  • 

William  F.  Pfeiffer,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  Miller  Rub- 
ber Co.,  says  that  his  company  is  experiencing  increased  business 
in  all  its  lines,  some  of  them  having  almost  returned  to  normal, 
and  in  a  few  cases  even  making  a  better  showing  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1920.  He  regards  the  halting,  conserva- 
tive buying  by  dealers  at  this  time  as  a  favorable  sign  and  as 
tending  ultimately  to  help  sound  trade. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  says  that  while  he  does  not  look  for  a  quick  rebound  from 
the  recent  depression,  there  will  be,  and  there  is  now  in  progress, 
a  real,  though  gradual  improvement  in  nearly  all  lines.  As  indi- 
cating what  tire  makers  may  expect,  he  states  that  nearly  all 
automobile  makers  report  increasing  business,  one  concern  showing 
gains  over  the  low  point  in  December  of  from  50  to  250  per  cent 
weekly. 

William  F.  O'Neill,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  The 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  also  figures  on  a  marked  change  for 
the  better  by  about  May  1,  and  that  soon  after  that  date  most  of 
the  Akron  concerns  will  be  making  tires  at  a  normal  rate.  Inas- 
much as  the  price  of  rubber,  he  says,  is  not  likely  to  go  above  40 
cents  a  pound  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  make  possible  the 
production  of  hundreds  of  articles  from  rubber  which  hitherto 
have  been  made  of  other  materials,  and  a  wide  field  of  endeavor 
opened  up  that  will  mean  much  to  rubber  mill-owners  and  opera- 
tives, and  supplement  the  tire  business  which  is  daily  improving. 

W.  C.  Behotegny,  manager  of  automobile  tire  sales  for  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  says  that  no  one  in  the  trade  ex- 
pects an  early  repetition  of  the  business  experienced  during  the 
"peak"  period  a  year  ago,  and  that  it  may  even  be  a  few  years 
before  that  condition  repeats  itself,  but  changes  for  the  better  are 
positively  in  progress.  He  estimates  that  by  the  middle  of  spring, 
dealers'  business  will  be  about  75  per  cent  normal  and  manufac- 
facturers'  about  50  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  motor 
cars  during  the  mild  winter,  tires  have  been  largely  consumed  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  apart  from  generally  improving  business 
conditions,  a  noticeable  change  for  the  better  in  tire  manufacturing 
can  be  predicted  for  the  early  spring,  and  there  is  even  a  possi- 
bility of  an  actual  tire  shortage. 


RUBBER  DEPRESSED  IN  BURMA 
Labor  is  the  main  difficulty  of  the  present  depression  in  the 
tin  and  rubber  markets  of  Burma.  The  tin  miners  are  largely 
Chinese,  but  the  rubber  tappers  are  Tamils  from  India.  If 
the  depression  is  prolonged  these  laborers  will  have  to  be 
sent  home  as  they  cannot  find  employment  in  other  indus- 
tries. This  will  demoralize  trained  organizations,  making  it 
difficult  to  resume.  There  seems  to  have  been  overproduc- 
tion for  current  needs  in  both  tin  and  rubber,  and  prices  are 
about  half  of  what  they  were  during  the  war.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Government  has  asked  banks  not  to  accept  rubber 
or  tin  shares  as  security  even  for  small  loans. 


The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  in  Ceylon 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  price  had  more  than  doubled, 
while  there  had  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  wages  between 
1914  and  the  end  of  1919.  The  rubber  estates  have  been  adversely 
affected  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  rice  to  the  laborers 
at  a  reduced  cost— the  only  alternative  to  a  general  increase  in 
wages.  The  rubber  estates  are  said  to  have  been  well  able  to 
stand  the  increased  cost  of  production,  as  net  profits  for  1919 
ranged  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


TRADE  MATTERS  Continue  in  much  the  same  humdrum  condi- 
tion. One  or  two  firms  have  passed  tlieir  dividends,  and 
speculation  is  naturally  rife  as  to  what  otlier  shareholders 
will  perforce  iiave  to  suffer.  The  wage  question  has  not  yet  be- 
come acute,  but  it  rather  looks  as  if  the  rubber  trade  will  have  to 
fall  in  line  with  other  industries  in  a  temporary  reduction,  even  if 
the  hands  do  not  take  the  initiative,  as  has  been  done  in  other  cases. 
.\ccording  to  Lord  Inchcape,  the  banking  and  shipping  magnate, 
the  boom  of  a  year  ago  was  killed  because  nobody,  either  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  manufacturer  or  the  working  man,  appeared  to  bother 
about  costs.  A  maximum  wage,  he  added,  was  never  too  much  to 
pay  for  a  maximum  output,  but  a  maximum  wage,  coupled  with  a 
minimum  output,  irrespective  of  individual  capacity,  intelligence 
or  industry,  would  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.  This  utterance  might 
well  be  pondered  over  by  labor  leaders. 

A  FEW  FAVORABLE  TENDENCIES 
.Manufacturers  have  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  announcement 
that  the  excess  profits  duty  is  shortly  to  come  to  an  end,  especially 
those  firms  which  were  founded  after  1915  or  have  been  largely 
developed  since  then.  Another  favorable  point  is  the  fall  in  price 
of  coal.  Owing  to  the  stagnation  of  trade,  there  has  been  a  large 
accumulation  ot  the  qualities  used  for  steam  raising.  Cost  control 
came  to  an  end  on  March  31,  and  the  trend  of  future  prices  is  at 
present  shrouded  in  obscuritj-.  A  good  many  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  trade  are  now  easier  in  price,  foreign  imports  making 
themselves  felt.  Zinc  oxide  is  billed  as  one  of  the  key  industries 
in  the  bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  much,  if  any,  protection  is  to  be  given  to  the  home  produc- 
tion which  is  now  of  some  magnitude.  German  ultramarine  is 
now  obtainable  as  of  yore  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
British  article,  and,  moreover,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  free 
sulphur  which  proof ers  find  so  objectionable. 
CAOUTCHOUCINE 
This  product  of  destructive  distillation  has  never  had  more 
than  scientific  interest  since  the  long  past  days — about  1860,  I 
think — when  Greville  Williams  fractionated  various  bodies  from 
the  oils  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  rubber.  I  did  something  my- 
self a  good  many  years  ago,  and  prepared  various  distillation 
products  as  exhibits  for  one  of  our  large  exhibitions.  I  have  read 
that  oil  of  caoutchouc  was  suggested  from  a  German  source  as  an 
excellent  rust  preventive,  but  have  no  idea  as  to  the  extent  it  was 
used,  if  indeed  it  was  used  at  all.  The  substance,  however,  has 
now  come  into  notice  again,  as  it  has  been  proposed  as  a 
denaturant  for  alcohol  to  be  used  for  power  purposes.  The  Em- 
pire Motor  Fuels  Committee,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  and  the  va- 
rious manufacturers  of  motor  cars,  petrol  and  benzol  companies, 
etc.,  has  the  matter  in  hand  and  arrangements  have  been  made  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Technology  in  London  for  a  series  of  re- 
searches and  tests  on  caoutchoucine  and  other  suggested  dena- 
turants,  such  as  bone  oil.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical 
tests  are  to  be  worked  out,  and  a  provisional  specification  for  qual- 
ity and  testing  is  to  be  drawn  up.  If  adopted  as  a  denaturant, 
caoutchoucine  will  hardly  be  able  to  solve  the  surplus  rubber 
problem,  but  still  any  new  use  has  an  interest  at  the  present  time. 
ARTIFICIAL  LEATHER 
The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  leather  have  naturally  given  a 
fillip  to  the  manufacture  of  the  various  leather  substitutes.  The 
position,  however,  has  recently  undergone  a  change  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  leather.  There  is  now  no  shortage  of  leather, 
the  large  holdings  of  the  Government  being  gradually  put  upon 
the  market.    Leather  boots  are  now  very  much  down  in  price,  al- 


though most  of  the  better  class  shops  are  still  holding  out  for 
prices  which  arc  really  much  too  high.  .\s  far  as  my  inquiries  go 
the  rubber  firms  specializing  in  rubber  heels  and  composition  soles 
arc  still  working  full  time,  forming  an  exception  to  the  rubber 
trade  generally. 

An  industry  not,  perhaps,  very  well  known,  but  one  in  which 
orders  not  infrequently  run  to  ilO,000,  is  that  of  best  leathers  of 
boxcalf.  During  the  period  of  leather  scarcity  and  high  pric«, 
large  quantities  of  artificial  leather  of  certain  well-known  brands 
were  used,  but  now  that  the  price  has  broken  the  tendency  is  to 
get  back  to  real  leather,  and  manufacturers  regard  dolefully  the 
unused  stocks  of  the  substitutes  in  their  warehouses.  Leather  sub- 
stitutes not  being  raw  material  have  shown  no  appreciable  fall  in 
price,  though,  no  doubt,  as  certain  of  their  ingredients  get  cheaper 
they  will  be  able  to  follow  the  lead  of  leather  to  some  extent. 
Meanwhile  the  low  price  of  rubber  has  promoted  the  production 
of  certain  forms  of  decorative  and  upholstery  material  into  which 
rubber  enters  to  some  extent,  and  these  compounds  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  with  the  leather  substitutes  which  con- 
sist solely  of  oxidized  or  nitrated  oils. 

INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS*    ASSOCIATION 

.At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  end  of  January,  Stuart  A. 
Russell,  of  the  India  Rubl)er,  Gutta  Percha  &  Telegraph  Works 
Co.,  Limited,  was  reelected  chairman,  and  E.  Healey,  of  W.  & 
A.  Bates,  Limited,  reelected  vice-chairman.  In  addition  to  the 
better  known  names  on  the  new  general  committee  are  D.  C. 
Campbell,  Campbell,  .\chnach  &  Co.,  Limited;  Colonel  Gardiner, 
the  Rubber  Co.  of  Scotland,  Limited,  and  E.  Hemsworth,  the  loco 
Rubber  &  Waterproof  Co.,  Limited.  Describing  himself  as  not  a 
pessimist,  the  chairman  said  he  believed  that  if  all  concerned 
worked  together  in  the  way  of  reducing  prices  trade  would  revive, 
bu:  he  thought  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  would  be  found  very 
difficult  to  get  a  market  for  their  products  at  prices  which  would 
yield  a  reasonable  profit,  or  indeed  any  profit  at  all  unless  the 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  production  was  reduced  and  the  burden  of 
taxation  lightened.  The  question  of  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  greater  production 
for  a  given  wage  would  need  the  very  careful  attention  of  all  the 
members  in  the  present  year,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why 
these  problems  should  not  be  solved  in  a  way  which  would  enable 
their  factories  to  be  kept  fully  employed  and  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment be  reduced  to  a  low  figure. 

The  question  of  giving  support  to  the  proposed  rubber  club  came 
before  the  general  committee,  it  is  understood,  a  month  or  two 
ago,  with  the  result  that  no  expression  of  opinion  for  or  against 
was  given,  it  being  held  that  the  matter  was  one  for  each  member 
to  decide  for  himself.  Another  matter  that  has  been  discussed  is 
the  proposed  new  factory  legislation  with  regard  to  the  cold  cure 
and  use  of  lead  compounds.  Representations  in  the  matter  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  association  as  a 
body  and  not  by  individual  manufacturers.  Such  representations 
will  doubtless  have  more  weight  than  individual  ones,  but  would 
it  not  have  been  better  for  the  government  authority  to  have  put 
the  matter  before  the  Association  as  representative  of  the  trade  be- 
fore proceeding  to  draw  up  its  somewhat  obscure  regulations? 
THE   DUNUOP   MEETING 

Despite  the  fact  th.it  the  meeting  passed  oflf  fairly  harmoniously, 
the  value  of  the  old  shares  fell  some,  afterwards  to  Ws.  and  the 
new,  22s.  6d.  paid,  to  2s.  Sir  Guy  Granet,  late  general  manager  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Co.,  and  Sir  A.  W.  Fait,  the  chartered  ac- 
countant, have  joined  the  board,  while  Sir  H.  McGowan  and  Sir 
Henry  Dalziel,  the  old  directors,  will  remain,  with  F.  A.  Szarvasy 
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as  chairman.  There  appears  to  be  a  bank  overdraft  of  over  £4,- 
000.000,  and  it  is  apparently  intended  to  issue  either  5  or  6,000,000 
of  debentures  at  what  was  rather  euphemistically  termed  "a  mod- 
erate rate  of  interest."  As  regards  the  American  company,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  further  working  capital  to  the  amount 
probably  of  $14,(XX),000,  out  of  which  the  existing  bonds  will  be 
reduced,  and  the  necessary  additional  working  capital  provided. 
It  is  incorrect  to  assume,  as  many  have  done,  tliat  the  troubles  of 
the  Dunlop  company  are  entirely  due  to  the  American  ciittrprise, 
as  assistance  is  also  required  to  linance  the  British  company's  for- 
ward rubber  and  cotton  commitments.  There  are  now  altogether 
twelve  subsidiary  companies,  including  the  rubber  plantations  and 
cotton  mills,  the  total  capitalization  exceeding  £5,000,000.  The 
cotton  mills  in  Lancashire  have  only  quite  recently  been  finished 
and  the  recent  sale  of  the  Nile  &  Ross  spinning  mills  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Cotton  Co..  Limited,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
no  longer  required. 

With  respect  to  the  profits  of  the  current  year,  the  chairman  as- 
sumed that  sales  will  be  reduced  by  about  45  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  and  that  a  simultaneous  fall  in  selling  prices  will 
also  occur.  This  somber  forecast  may,  of  course,  be  altered  if 
the  Government  turns  a  willing  ear  to  the  appeal  of  the  company 
to  make  applicable  the  dut>-  of  33'/3  per  cent  on  American  tires 
imported  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  tires  from  all 
sources  imported  in  1920  was  £5.500,000,  against  £2,500,000  in  1919. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  meeting  did  much  to  rehabilitate  the 
shares  in  public  favor,  the  ordinary  at  the  time  of  writing  being 
quoted  at  10^-.  and  the  new.  issued  at  30s.  and  22.f.  6d.  paid, 
being  Is. 

NEW    USES    FOR    RUBBER 

The  result  of  the  prize  competition  conducted  by  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  is  still  awaited.  Meanwhile  only  the  further 
development  of  rubber  roadway  is  heard  of  in  London,  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  at  all  novel.  A  recent  patent  application  is  for 
rubber-studded  concrete  to  be  used  on  railway  platforms,  stair- 
cases, etc.,  to  prevent  slipping.  It  is  claimed  that  the  additional 
cost  of  this  type  of  pavement  will  be  repaid  by  the  increased  life 
of  the  concrete. 

FINANCIAL   NOTES 

The  Greengate  &  Irvvell  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  declared  a  final 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  on  the  ordinary'  shares,  making  7]/2  per  cent 
for  1920.  £10.000  is  put  to  reserve,  and  £17,681  carried  forward. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  company  is  a  recent  amalgamation  of 
I.  Frankenburg  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  the  Irwell  &  Eastern  Rub- 
ber Co..  Limited,  which  have  always  had  a  close  financial  connec- 
tion. The  flotation  was  a  very  successful  one  in  respect  to  appli- 
cations from  the  public. 

Vickers,  Limited,  shares  have  fallen  to  lis.  compared  with  al- 
most 40s.  reached  at  one  time  last  year,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  in  order  to  tide  over  the  present  period  of  depression  a  fur- 
ther issue  of  debentures  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  The 
change  over  from  government  work  to  purely  industrial  work  has 
unfortunately  coincided  with  a  period  of  labor  disputes,  contract- 
ed trade  and  the  inability  of  foreign  customers  to  pay  their  debts. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  among  the  subsidiary  companies  controlled 
by  Vickers  are  the  loco  Proofing  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  W. 
T.  Glover  &  Co.,  Limited,  cable  maker,  while  the  company  is  also 
closely  connected  with  the  American  bakelite  patents  which  are 
being  exploited  at  another  of  the  subsidiaries. 

With  regard  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  the  case  of  British 
Rubber  Manufacturers.  Limited,  the  Committee  of  Inspection  has 
accepted  an  oflFer  by  S.  van  den  Bergh,  one  of  the  directors,  to 
purchase  the  company's  interest  in  the  assets  for  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  liquidation,  and  a  dividend  of  2s.  6d. 
on  the  pound  sterling  to  the  unsecured  creditors.  The  liabilities 
are  £82.062.  against  assets  estimated  at  £45,160. 


EUROPEAN   RUBBER   NOTES 

FRANCE 

'T'HE  SociETi;  Chi.mioue  uu  caoutchouc  has  recently  been 
1  formed  at  Paris,  with  head  office  at  9  rue  d'Aguesseau,  Paris, 
and  warehouse  and  factories  at  1  and  3  rue  Henri-Murger  at  La 
Plainc-Saint-Denis.  Seine.  The  company,  which  is  capitalized  at 
1,700,000  francs,  will  manufacture  and  sell  regenerated  rubber, 
special  chemical  products,  "Activit,"  an  organic  accelerator,  and 
cloth  for  waterproofing  and  rubberizing,  and  will  also  prepare 
fabrics  for  clothing.  The  first  administrators  are  Jacques 
Schwab,  Rene  Hermann  and  Gustave  Bernstein,  all  of  Paris. 

Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gulla-Percha  announces  that  Dr.  W.  C. 
Geer,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Professor 
G.  Stafford  Whitby  of  the  chemistry  department  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Canada,  are  among  their  new  collaborators. 

The  Societe  Manufactures  Fran?aises  Reunies  de  Cuirs,  Peaus- 
series,  Courroies  et  Caoutchouc  has  been  formed  at  Paris.  This 
new  concern  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  companies,  Societe 
Ulysse  Roux  et  Cie.,  and  Manufacture  des  Caoutchoucs  de  la 
Drome.  These  two  concerns  have  tanneries,  belting  factories, 
and  a  rubber  factory  at  Romans  (Drome).  The  capital  of  this 
firm  has  been  fixed  at  10,000,000  francs. 

GERMANY 

On  March  16  of  this  year,  the  commercial  agreement  made  be- 
tween Germany  and  Sweden  on  May  2,  1911,  will  come  to  an  end, 
in  accordance  with  a  notice  given  to  Germany  by  Sweden.  Like 
many  another  country,  Sweden  is  going  through  an  economical 
crisis  and  the  Government  is  anxious  to  curb  imports  from  for- 
eign countries  by  means  of  a  new  tariff. 

It  seems  that  Sweden  has  no  intention  of  according  to  Ger- 
many most  favored  nation  treatment  in  the  new  tariff.  The  low 
rate  of  the  mark  permits  Germany  to  place  goods  on  foreign 
markets  at  a  lower  price  than  that  demanded  by  local  manufac- 
turers, and  Swedish  business  men  accuse  Germany  of  dumping. 
The  opinion  in  Germany  seems  to  be  that  Sweden  is  more  in 
need  of  the  German  market  than  Germany  is  of  the  Swedish 
market. 

What  is  considered  of  more  importance  here  is  the  clause  in 
the  Versailles  peace  treaty  by  which  Alsace-Lorraine,  now  a 
part  of  France,  will  send  certain  quantities  of  goods,  free  of 
duty,  into  Germany,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  quantities 
are  to  be  based  on  the  average  annual  amounts  of  goods  delivered 
to  Germany  by  Alsace-Lorraine  from  1911  to  1913.  For  the 
period  January  11,  1921,  to  January  10,  1922,  the  quantities  of 
rubber  goods  and  rubber  waste  which  must  enter  duty  free,  total 
353,000  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2  pounds). 

It  is  claimed  in  Germany  that  Alsace-Lorraine  never  sold  such 
quantities  of  goods,  raw,  partly  manufactured  and  manufactured, 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  list  given  out  by  the  French  Government. 

NEW  FIRMS 

Firma  Georg  Kaletsch.  Obcrmenzing-Miinchen,  representation 
and  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Wcstdeutsche  Regenmantclfabriken  Kattenburg  &  Co.,  Bocholt. 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  raincoats. 

Kongo  Gummi-Gesellschaft  Chormann  &  Tornquist  m.  b.  H., 
Hamburg.  Sale  of  "Kongo"  rubber  soles  and  heels  put  on  the 
market  by  Wcstdeutsche  Gummi-Compagnie  H.  Chorman,  Dus- 
seldorf,  all  business  connected  therewith  and  sale  of  allied  goods. 

Erste  Ostpreussische  Koutschuk-nnd  Mctallstcmpclfabrik  E. 
Rrlatis,  Konigsberg,  Prussia.  Manufacture  of  rubber  and  metal 
stamps. 

Gummi-Handelsgesellschaft  "Liga"   Baetzner  &   Co.,   Stuttgart. 

Antonie  Rustbacher,  Vienna.     Sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Katherina  Breuer,   Vienna.     Dealer  in  rubber  goods. 

Oskar  Bauer,  Vienna.     Dealer  in  rubber  goods. 

Herman  Klose,  Leipzig-Gohlis.  Representation  of  rubber 
goods  firms. 
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FOREIGN     TARIFFS 

CHILE 

A  new  law  of  February  23,  1921,  raises  Chilean  import  duties 
100  per  cent  on  children's  toy  balls  and  toys  of  rubber.  On 
balls  the  duty  has  been  increased  from  0.12-peso  per  kilo  to  .25- 
peso  per  kilo,  while  on  rubber  toys  (item  1764')  the  increase  is 
from  2.50  pesos  to  5  pesos  per  kilo. 

It  is  proposed  that  among  other  articles  tires  should  be  e.xempt 
from  the  increase  in  customs  tariff  rates  for  Chile. 

POLAND 

Ex  Tariff  No.  89,  rubber  driving  belts,  rubber  hose,  with  or 
without  fabric,  with  or  without  spring  inside,  without  metal 
covering  on  the  outside;  rubber  for  packings  and  technical 
articles  of  rubber,  not  combined  with  fabric.  A  Polish  order  of 
November,  1920,  provides  that  customs  duties  on  the  above  articles 
may  be  paid  in  paper  currency  with  an  "agio"  of  200  per  cent. 


at  the  rate  of  three  paper  marks  for  each  gold  mark  prescribed 
by  the  Customs  Tariff. — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

FINLAND 

Licenses  for  rubber  goods  imported  by  Finland  are  no  longer 
required,  with  the  following  exceptions. 

Tiirift    Ni.    .117 
Tissues  and   other  textile   materials  covered  with   rubber  or   stuck  together 
with  rubber  solution  or  lining  of  rubber;  also  elastic  textile  goods,  all 
kinds  containing  rubber  threads — all  these,  of  textile  materials  of  pure 
or  mixed  ^ilk. 

Tariff  No.   335 

Braces,  tjclts  and  garters,  suspenders  for  clothing,  sleeve  holders  and  other 

similar   articles,   of   pure   or   mixed  silk   materials. 

Tariff    No.    708 

Wheels  with  rubber  tires  for  vehicles  except  automobiles  for  carrying  goodSp 

automobiles  and  tired  wheels  therefor. 

LUXEMBUBG 

A  Grand  Ducal  decree  of  December  8,  1920,  withdraws  the 
restrictions,  imposed  in  August,  1916,  on  the  exportation  of  India 
rubber  and  india  rubber  wares  from  Luxemburg. 


The  Rubber  Trade  in  the  Far  East 


By  Our  Own  Correspondent 


MALAYA 

PRELIMINARY  FIGURES  Covering   the    trade    of    Malaya   during 
1920  indicate  that  the  value  of  rubber  exports  amounted  to 
approximately  $145,000,000,  United  States  currency.     Below 
is  an  interesting  table  giving  the  production  of  rubber,  the  aver- 
age  price   per   pound   and    the    value— in   pounds    sterling— from 
1906.    The  figures  for  1920  are  estimated : 


Average 

Total 

Tons 

Price  per  lb. 

value  £ 

1906 

430 

5/- 

240.800 

1907 

885 

4/6 

446.040 

1908 

1,629 

4/- 

729,892 

1909 

3,340 

7A- 

2,618,560 

1910 

6,504 

6/- 

4,370,688 

1911 

11,500 

4/- 

5,172.000 

1912 

21,305 

4/- 

9,548,901 

1913 

35,352 

3/- 

11,872,224 

1914 

50,404 

2/3 

12,701,808 

1915 

70,214 

2/6 

19,180,215 

1916 

99,063 

2/6 

25,938,360 

1917 

130,000 

2/- 

28,991,182 

1918 

135,000 

1/3 

18,900,000 

1919 

176.000 

2/- 

39,324,000 

•1920 

180,000 

1/6 

30,240,000 

•Estimated. 

The  highest  price  for  rubber  quoted  at  Singapore  in  1920  was 
114J4  cents  on  Februar\-  5.  The  best  price  on  December  22  was 
30  cents. 

It  is  agreed,  says  The  Straits  Budget,  that  the  all-in  cost  of 
producing  rubber  here  is  about  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  If  the  aver- 
age cost  of  bringing  an  acre  to  maturity  is  taken  as  £80  (£1 
equals  $4,866  normally),  and  15  per  cent  is  accepted  as  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital,  and  350  pounds  is  taken  as  an 
average  yield  per  acre,  a  paying  price  will  be  \s.  2d.  plus  8(/.; 
equal  to  \s.  lOrf.,  or  78H  cents,  in  Straits  currency.  Standard 
smoked  sheet  sold  in  Singapore  recently  at  28^  cents  (Straits) 
per  pound,  which  is  50  cents  below  a  true  paying  price,  and 
21^  cents  below  actual  cost  of  production. 

These  figures  explain  the  gravity  of  the  situation  here.  Rigid 
economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  but  companies  that  have  spent 
thousands  in  recruiting  labor  do  not  wish  to  discharge  their 
coolies,  for  when  the  industry  takes  a  favorable  turn,  diflficulties 
in  obtaining  labor  are  anticipated.  In  spite  of  this,  large  numbers 
of  coolies  are  being  discharged  and  not  a  little  fear  is  expressed 
at  the  probable  results  of  letting  loose  numbers  of  coolies  who 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  The  question  of  European 
unemployed  is  also  vexatious ;  however,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  will  employ  as  many  as  possible,  while  outside  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  aid  the  others. 

IMPOaTANT  MEETING  AT  KUALA  LUMPUR 

An  important  meeting  of  about  75  representatives  of  every 
planting  interest  of  Malaya,  was  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Decem- 


ber 29.  Certain  proposals,  which  had  previously  been  drawn  up 
by  a  special  committee,  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  acting 
chief  secretary  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government,  were 
unanimously  adopted.    The  main  points  in  the  scheme  are: 

Legislation  to  enforce  restriction  of  collection  or  prohibition 
of  exports  from  January  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1921,  by  50  per 
cent,  no  exemptions  to  be  made  in  favor  of  small  holdings. 

Financial  assistance  for  mature  areas  to  be  granted  condi- 
tionally on  cessation  of  all  production  for  six  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  is  granted.  This  aid  not  to  exceed  $3 
per  acre  per  month.  No  dividends  to  be  declared  until  loans  are 
repaid. 

Government  to  start  relief  work   for   discharged  estate   labor. 

General  temporary  reduction  of  wages  is  recommended. 

No  further  areas  of  land  to  be  alienated  for  rubber  until 
statistics  are  available  from  which  a  reliable  forecast  of  the 
future  of  the  rubber  industry  can  be  formed. 

Statistics  carefully  compiled  in  Singapore  show  that  the 
world's  stocks  at  the  end  of  December,  1920,  totaled  310,000 
tons,  of  which  120,000  tons  in  America;  50,0(X)  tons  in  London; 
40,000  tons  afloat  (less  than  normal,  owing  to  restricted  out- 
put) ;  80,000  tons  in  the  East  (Singapore,  25,000  tons;  Colombo, 
5,000  tons;  Netherlands  Indies,  15,000  tons;  estates,  35,000  tons)  ; 
and  about  20,(X)0  tons  in  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  South 
.'\merica  and  Africa.  Stocks  at  the  end  of  1919,  when  business 
was  active,  were  estimated  at  240,000  tons.  Under  present  con- 
ditions of  trade  the  normal  stock  for  the  world  inight  be  put 
at  175,000  tons.  On  this  assumption  the  world  stocks  at  the 
end  of  1920  are  135,000  tons  greater  than  they  should  be. 

Considering  that  Malaya,  with  an  estimated  area  of  1,6(X),000 
acres  (about  half  the  world's  planted  acreage),  produces  175,000 
to  200,000  tons  annually,  which,  together  with  what  Ceylon, 
South  India  and  Burma  produce,  brings  the  total  percentage  of 
plantation  rubber  produced  in  British  territories  to  75  per  cent, 
while  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  with  an  annual  output  of 
about  85,000  to  90,000  tons,  contributes  25  per  cent,  it  would 
seem  that  control  was  an  easy  matter.  However,  the  main  dif- 
ficulties here  are  ignorance  of  planting  matters  among  directors 
in  England  and  Holland,  and  lack  of  organization  in  Malaya. 
But  now  that  Malayan  planters  have  shown  at  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
meeting  that  they  are  capable  of  whole-hearted  cooperation,  it  is 
possible  that  a  sound  organization  will  not  be  lacking  in  the 
future. 

RUBBER  PAVING  IN   SINGAPORE 

Termission  has  been  granted  to  the  Municipal  Engineer-in- 
Chief    to    try    experiments    in    paving   local    roads    with    rubber. 
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The  chief  engineer  considers  that  vulcanizing  rubber  to  concrete 
piles  would  be  much  cheaper  than  vulcanizing  to  steel  plates,  as 
was  done  in  Southwark,  England. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 
The  publication  of  the  proposed  additional  taxes  on  various 
products,  including  rubber  and  tea,  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  has  resulted  in  representatives  of  foreign  capital  sending 
in  vigorous  protests  to  the  authorities.  The  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  Rubber 
■Growers'  Association  and  many  prominent  rubber  exporters 
have  sent  protests  to  the  Netherlands  House  of  .Representatives. 
These  latter  companies,  representing  the  foreign  rubber  interests 
in  Sumatra,  point  out  that  the  new  taxes  will  make  taxation  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  higher  than  in  any  other  rubber 
producing  centers;  that  the  cost  of  production  in  Sumatra  is 
already  higher  than  in  other  rubber  countries;  and  that  the 
total  taxation  should  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the  world's  chief 
rubber  cultivating  countries. 

GENERAL  SITUATION 

Expenses  are  being  reduced  on  rubber  estates  in  the  East 
Coast  of  Sumatra  by  the  curtailment  of  staff  and  labor.  It  is 
learned  that  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  reduced  the 
.  salaries  of  assistant  planters  by  one-third.  It  is  evident  from 
local  publications  that  the  degree  of  distress  in  rubber  producing 
circles  is  less  in  Sumatra  than  in   Ceylon  and  Malaya. 

The  situation  in  Java  seems  to  be  fairly  steady,  as  planters 
have  not  had  to  go  to  the  expense  of  recruiting  labor  from 
neighboring  lands.  The  island  produces  practically  all  the  food 
the  people — at  least  the  natives — require,  and  consequently  has 
not  experienced  the  trouble  about  rice  that  Ceylon,  Malaya  and 
even  parts  of  Sumatra  have  had.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
point  in  Java's  favor  is  that  it  is  not  a  land  of  one  or  two 
main  products,  like  Malaya  or,  to  a  certain  extent,  Ceylon.  To 
be  sure,  rubber  is  an  important  article  in  Java,  but  sugar, 
tobacco,  coflfee,  tea,  cocoa,  oils  (mineral  and  vegetable), 
quinine,  spices,  are  all  prominent  in  her  export  list. 

Some  years  ago  a  hot  debate  was  waged  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nedcrlandsch-Indisch  Rubbertijdschrift  over  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  estates  with  single  crops  or  with  many 
crops.  It  would  be  .interesting  to  know  what  the  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  today. 

At  all  events  Java  planters  are  trying  more  new  crops  and 
jute  and  palm  oil  are  being  seriously  considered.  In  fact,  we 
learn  that  the  government's  caoutchouc  estate,  at  Langsa,  which 
was  about  to  be  sold,  will  now  be  extended  and  partly  planted 
■with  gutta  percha  and  oil-palms. 

EECIPEOCITT  WITH   GERMANY 

It  is  learned  that  Batavia  brokers  are  proposing  to  establish 
an  institute  which  will  exchange  crude  rubber  for  the  manufac- 
tured product  of  German  rubber  factories,  as  the  Germans  need 
rubber,  but  cannot  buy  much  owing  to  the  adverse  rate  of 
-exchange. 

NETHERLANDS   INDIES'    LONDON    EXHIBIT 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  will  be  represented  at  the  London 
rubber  exhibition.  The  director  of  the  government's  Institute 
a*  Delft.  Mr.  van  Rossem,  has  taken  the  leadership  upon  him- 
self. The  general  experiment  station  of  the  Avros  (East  Coast 
of  Sumatra  Rubber  Planters'  Association)  at  Medan,  will  also 
cooperate.  It  is  planned  to  send  a  fine  exhibit  relating  to 
rubber  and  oil-palm  culture.  The  Central  Rubber  Station  will 
be  represented  by  its  director,  Dr.  de  Vries.  The  exhibit  from 
this  station  will  concern  preparation  mainly.  East  Java  will 
he  represented  by  Messrs.   Hartjens  and  Vollenhoven. 

NETHERLANDS   INDIES   RUBBER    PRODUCTION    INCREASES 

Since  1913  reports  have  shown  a  large  and  steady  increase  in 
the  production  of  Dutch  rubber  planting  companies.  The  figures 
in   the   following   table   cover   the   reports    of   companies   having 


offices  or  connections  in  Amsterdam,  the  chief  market  for  their 
l)roduct.  The  figures  represent  hajf  kilos.  One-half  kilo  equals 
1.1  pounds. 

Companies                                                       1918  1919  1920 
Algemeene    Belgiscli-Javasche    Cnituur    Maat- 

schappij     ...half-kilos    539,866  497,050 

.\msterd.ini       Tananceli ,      Rubber       Cultuur 

Maatschappii     240,000  300,000  369,000 

Batoe   Sumatra    Ruhher-Mij 47,200  84,308  105,000 

Belgisch-Nederlandsche  Cultuur  Maatschappij     719.848  812.788  773.550 

Cultuur    Mij.    "Bnjabang" 609,000  611,800  494,700 

Cultuur   Mil.    Boekit    Lawang 74,200  93,000  115,700 

Cultuur   Mij.    "de    I-ampongs" 212,161  248,994 

Cultuur    Mij.    Salatri    Plantations 34,788  66,873  84,816 

Cultuur    Mil.    Soerowinangocn 135,800  259,500  301,700 

Kr.-insch-Nederl,      Koloniale      Cultuur      Maat- 
schappij           534,600  419,300  433.100 

OostBorneo    Maatschappij     76,257  71,636  102,850 

Rubber  Cultuur  Maatschappij  "Soengey  Raja"     219,621  233,662 

Rubber    Mij.    "Bpsilam" 338,300  411,600  449,200 

Rubber    Maatschappii    Tjihantjet 124,240  140,919  140,541 

Sumatra   Caoutchouc   Mij 1,041,964  1,132,469     1,361,435 

Tabak    Mij.    "Krapoh"    82,557  103,020  138,886 

Zuid-Pr-anger    Rubber    Mij 323,493  378,201  411,416 


Totals 4,382,247     5,857,062     6,261,600 


RUBBER  COMMERCE  OF  CEYLON,  1918-1919 
Imports  of  raw  rubber  into  Ceylon  for  the  year  1919  were 
4,644,507  pounds,  valued  $2,272,311,  as  against  5,507,346  pounds 
in  1918,  valued  $2,080,607.  Exports  of  rubber  during  these 
years  were  22,738  tons  in  1918,  valued  $22,226,268,  while  in 
1919  the  quantity  increased  to  47,406  tons,  valued  $55,492,495. 
.'Mtliough  Ceylon's  commerce  in  rubber  is  still  controlled  by 
the  London  market,  about  66  per  cent  of  the  amount  exported 
in  1919  went  to  the  United  States  direct,  20,885,382  pounds, 
valued  $7,536,326,  being  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1918,  and  71,386,377  pounds,  valued  $24,891,754  in  1919.  The 
United  Kingdom  took  ii  per  cent  and  the  remainder  was 
distributed  among  other  countries. 

Approximately  45,000  long  tons  of  rubber  were  exported 
during  1919,  exceeding  the  1918  exportation  by  about  120  per 
cent.  The  foreign  demand  was  good  for  all  grades  during 
the  year.  Owing  to  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  rubber 
into  the  United  States  during  1918,  Canada  became  a  direct 
importer  of  Ceylon  rubber.  In  that  year  2,500  long  tons  of 
rubber  were  shipped  directly  from  Ceylon  to  Canadian  ports. 
The  exportation  practically  disappeared  in  1919,  as  Canada 
again  obtained  her  requirements  from  shipments  originally 
destined  to  the  United  States. 


THE    RUBBER  TRADE   OF   SIAM 

According  to  declared  values  at  the  port  of  Bangkok,  rubber 
goods  imported  into  Siam  in  1919-20  included  6,875  kilos  of 
bicycle  tires,  valued  43,160  ticals  (one  tical  equals  $0.3709) ; 
29,645  kilos  of  motor  car  tires,  valued  253,839  ticals;  20,354 
kilos  of  other  tires,  valued  54,262  ticals ;  and  27,224  kilos  of  other 
rubber  goods,  valued  170,030  ticals.  In  1919-18  miscellaneous 
rubber  goods  led  rubber  imports  into  Siam,  32,069  kilos  being 
imported,  at  a  value  of  207,724  ticals;  motor  car  tires  were 
second,  with  31,011  kilos,  valued  195,357  ticals;  7,159  kilos  of 
bicycle  tires,  valued  39,246  ticals,  were  imported,  and  42,735  kilos 
of  other  tires,  valued  117,938  ticals.  Both  years  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  pre-war  fiscal  year  1913-14,  when 
import  figures  were:  Bicycle  tires,  4,906  kilos,  valued  34,934 
ticals;  motor  car  tires,  19,551  kilos,  valued  129,928  ticals;  other 
tires,  17,550  kilos,  valued  51,320  ticals;  and  other  rubber  goods, 
30,167  Icilos,  valued   106,812  ticals. 

Rubber  exports  from  Siam  in  1919-20  were  61  short  tons, 
valued  67,684  ticals,  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  1919-18,  which 
totaled  33  short  tons,  valued  30,212  ticals.  In  the  pre-war  fiscal 
year  1913-14,  103  short  tons  were  exported,  valued  90,355  ticals. 

Imports  of  rubber  goods  from  the  United  States  into  Siam 
have  greatly  increased  from  1913-14,  when  the  value  of  these 
imports  was  $741.  In  1916-17  the  value  increased  to  $11,002;  in 
1917-18,  $13,648;  in  1918-19,  $29,531.  Figures  for  1919-20  show 
a  slight  drop  to  $27,235. 
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BALATA   IN   BRITISH    AND   DUTCH    GUIANA 


BALATA  growers  and  gatlicrcrs  in  British  Guiana  are  awaiting 
with  anxiety  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  consider  the  balata  industry  and  to  recommend,  if 
need  be,  legislation  that  will  promote  its  commercial  success. 
Stringent  regulations  have  long  been  in  force  about  how  and 
when  the  trees  may  be  bk-d,  but  such  government  control  has 
not  helped  much  either  to  increase  the  output  or  to  enhance  the 
price.  In  fact,  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  industry 
has  been  over-regulated,  and  that  in  view  of  the  reduced  output 
and  the  greater  difficulty  and  cost  of  getting  balata  the  bars 
must  be  let  down  somewhat,  or  the  industry  may  soon  face  a 
real  crisis.  Regret  is  expressed,  too,  that  the  balata  industry  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  great  research  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  connection  with  every  phase  of  the  rubber  industry, 
although  realizing  that  considerable  scientific  study  of  balata,  as 
compared  with  rubber,  has  not  been  warranted  because  of  the 
minor  commercial  importance  of  balata. 

Some  balata  men  even  fear  the  extinction  of  the  industry,  at 
least  in  the  Guianas,  as  they  remark  that  there  are  but  few,  if 
any,  uses  for  balata  for  which  rubber  may  not  be  substituted. 
They  are  not  encouraged  even  by  the  relatively  good  prices  of 
3s.  Tyid.  a  pound  in  1919,  compared  with  2s.  6d.  a  few  years  ago, 
for  the  cost  of  getting  balata  is  increasing,  with  no  relief  in  sight.. 
Excess  bleeding  lias  practically  exhausted  the  easily  available 
supply,  thus  compelling  the  gatherers  to  go  deeper  into  the  forests 
to  get  at  good  bullet  trees,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  expense.  The 
bushmen  expect  better  pay  than  those  working  near  the  towns 
or  settlements,  and  labor  is  short  at  best.  The  Government  is 
none  too  sanguine  about  the  outlook  for  balata,  the  chief  forest 
industry,  and  which  has  yielded  a  large  part  of  the  public  rev- 
enues. Officials  fear  that  any  considerable  drop  in  the  price  will 
mean  the  doom  of  balata  as  a  territorial  product. 

CONSOLIDATED  RUBBEE  &   BALATA  ESTATES,    LIMITED 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  London  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  &  Balata  Estates,  Limited,  which  has 
large  interests  in  British  Guiana,  the  chairman  reported  that  the 
directors  had  decided  to  pass  the  1920  dividend,  as  was  done  in 
1919,  and  to  carry  forward  the  surplus  of  £9,010.  The  company, 
it  was  stated,  had  been  hit  hard  by  the  drought  of  the  summer 
of  1918  and  the  spring  of  1919,  higher  labor  costs,  increased 
freight  rates,  and  a  loss  on  exchange  of  i2,194.  The  company's 
balata  turnover  for  1917  was  1,088,498  pounds;  in  1918,  891,841; 
and  in  1919  but  621,268  pounds.  From  its  Aruka  plantation  in 
the  northwest  district  the  company  got  but  4,073  pounds  of  rub- 
ber, the  trees  there  as  in  all  the  low-lying  plantations  having 
suffered  severely  from  the  "die  back"  disease.  Experts  in  the 
Lands  Department  frankly  state  it  as  their  belief  that  British 
Guiana  is  not  a  suitable  country  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber. 
Some  hope,  however,  is  held  out  for  fair  results  from  the  young 
trees  planted   on  the  higher  levels. 

A.  F.  White,  since  1911  general  manager  at  Demerara  for  the 
Consolidated  Rubber  &  Balata  Estates,  Limited,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health  and  gone  back  to  England.  His  assistant, 
Mr.  Tout,  succeeds  him. 

BALATA  IN  DUTCH  GUIANA 

Somewhat  better  conditions  in  the  balata  industry  are  said 
to  prevail  in  Dutch  Guiana,  although  here,  as  in  British  Guiana, 
growers  and  gatherers  are  troubled  with  several  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. The  cost  of  getting  balata  is  steadily  mounting, 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  gatherers  must  go  a  longer  way 
into  the  hinterland  to  find  trees  worth  bleeding.  The  cost  of 
transportation  is  getting  higher,  and  this  condition  will  get  worse 
when  the  Government  carries  out  its  expressed  intention  of  dis- 
mantling the  railroad  beyond  a  point  located  ISO  kilometers  from 
Paramaribo    because    it    is    losing   money.     The    labor    shortage. 


higher  taxation,  and  unfavorable  exchange  also  give  much  ron- 
ccrn.  However,  most  growers  are  content  to  wait  for  higher 
prices,  and  there  is  little  talk  of  growing  more  marketable  prod- 
ucts,  as  in   British   Guiana. 

According  to  Government  statistics,  the  1920  crop  of  balata 
was  287,747  kilograms.  Of  this  amount  the  largest  contribution 
was  made  by  the  Balata  Company  Suriname  (founded  by  Henry 
Benjamins,  styled  the  father  of  the  balata  industry  in  Dutch 
Guiana)  ;  and,  while  the  company  suffered  quite  a  setback  in 
1920,  it  is  still  hopeful  for  the  coming  year.  In  1918  the  com- 
pany paid  20  per  cent  dividend,  but  in  1919  not  only  was  the 
dividend  passed,  but  a  loss  of  42,000  florins  was  shown.  A  good 
turnover  is  expected  for  1920,  however,  from  balata  purchased 
at  low  prices. 

A  large  operator  who  has  done  fairly  well  during  the  year 
is  A.  F.  C.  Curicl,  said  to  be  financed  by  Middleton  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  C.  Kersten  &  Co.,  a  concern  said  to  be  well  in- 
trenched financially  and  whose  headquarters  are  in  Germany,  has 
also  made  a  good  showing  for  1920,  considering  the  many  draw- 
backs with  which  the  industry  has  been  handicapped. 


BRAZIL    SUBSIDIZES  THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY 

The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  -\gricultiire  has  been  authorized  to 
grant  to  rubber  factories  established  m  Brazil  within  three  years 
from  date,  in  which  exclusively  Brazilian  rubber  is  employed, 
guaranteed  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  2.000:000$  or  over  10.000:000$  for  a  period  of  three 
years  in  addition  to  favors  granted  in  1912.  These  rubber  fac- 
tories will  be  exempt  from  duties,  and  a  premium  of  200:000$ 
will  be  given  to  all  those  established  within  the  three  years  stipu- 
lated. 

The  sum  of  3.000 :000$  is  to  be  disbursed  for  the  transport  of 
agricultural  laborers  from  Europe  to  any  Brazilian  state,  the  re- 
ceiving state  paying  half  the  expenses.  Furthermore,  370.000$ 
are  to  be  expended  on  the  Brazilian  representation  at  the  rubber 
exhibition  which  will  take  place  this  year  in  London. 

\n  agreement  will  be  entered  into  with  rubber  producing  states 
of  the  L^nion  to  reduce  annually  the  export  tax  on  rubber  to  a 
parity  of  that  charged  from  the  Acre  Territory.  Rubber  ma- 
chinery for  use  in  local  factories  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  free  of  duty  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  expert  is  to  be  sent 
to  study  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in  the  East. 

The  Brazilian  budget  for  1921  further  provides  that  all  ex- 
emptions and  reductions  of  customs  duties  be  abolished  except 
for  material  contracted  for  by  the  government  and  machinery 
and  instruments  for  agriculture,  mining  and  cattle  raising  in- 
dustries. 


BRAZIL'S   CENTENNIAL 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  rubber  industry  in 
the  preparations  being  made  for  the  celebration  by  Brazil  on 
September  7,  1922,  of  its  hundred  years'  existence  as  a  tiation. 
Plans  will  soon  be  formulated  for  cooperation  in  the  United 
States  with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  in 
raising  a  fund  of  $500,000  for  a  suitable  memorial  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  symbolize  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  for  its 
esteemed  sister  republic,  the  greatest  of  all  South  American 
countries,  its  population  being  greater  than  all  Latin-America 
combined ;  with  5,000  miles  of  coast  line  and  an  area  200,000 
square  miles  larger  than  the  L'nited  States,  yet  mostly  unde- 
veloped. With  its  government  and  many  of  its  institutions  pat- 
terned after  those  of  the  United  States  and  importing  from  this 
country  more  than  half  of  its  necessities  and  luxuries,  while 
sending  back  half  of  its  surplus  products,  Brazil  has  long  enter- 
tained for  the  United  States  a  feeling  of  fellowship  equalled  by 
few  other  nations.  As  one  evidence  of  such  regard  is  noted  the 
sending  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  after  our  own  into  the  North  Sea 
during  the   World   War. 
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Sea  Island,  Egyptian,  Peeler  and  Arizona  Square  Woven  and  Cord 

TIRE  FABRICS 


it* 


CONNECTICUT  MILLS  COMPANY  MILLS  AND   OPERATIVES'   HOMES 
MILLS    AT 

DANIELSON,  CONN.;  TAUNTON  and  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

R.  J.  CALDWELL  COMPANY, 

15  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Inc. 


Sea  Island,  Egyptian,  Peeler  and  Arizona  Square  Woven  and  Cord 

TIRE  FABRICS 


R.  J. 


CANADIAN    CONNECTICUT    COTTON    MILLS,    LTD.,    MILLS    AND    OPERATIVES'     HOMES 

MILLS    AT 

Sherbrooke,   Province  of  Quebec,   Canada 

CALDWELL,  Ltd.,  Agents 

OSHAWA,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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66"    Farrcl    Calender    dri:en 

by  a  100  hfi.   2  voltage   U'cstinghotisc 

Calender-Drive    in    Syracuse    Rithher    Co 


Advanced  Methods 

Machinery  and  appliance  inventions  per- 
taining to  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products 
have  been  unusually  pronounced  in  very  re- 
cent years.  TTiis  conspicuous  improvement 
has  been  the  result  of  discovery,  development 
and  intensification  of  refinements. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  Westinghouse 
motor  and  control  have  played  a  big  part  in 
driving  and  controlling  rubber  mill  machinery 
— the  one  to  supply  the  pow^er  and  the  other  to 
regulate  the  operation  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. 

Among  the  many  users  of  Westinghouse 
electrical  equipment  w^ill  be  found  the  most 
prominent  rubber  manufacturers. 

Westinghouse  EUectric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Elast  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Westinghouse 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


THE   UNITED  STATES 
GRANTED   FEBRUAKY   1,    1921 


N' 

1.367.01! 
1.367.084 

1,367. 2J5 

1.367.255 

1.367.395 

1.367,43(^ 

1.367.474 
1.367,49L» 

1.367.495 

1,367,544 

1.367.630 

1.367.624 
1.367.746 

1.367. 747 
1.367,7i)l 

1.367.758 
1.367.815 

1.367,826 

1.367.994 

1.367.995 

1.368.025 
1.368,06.' 
1,368,068 

1.368.093 


1. 


N.    Beery, 

Ilobokeii,    and 


1,368,199 


1.368,235 

1,368.254 
1.368.304 
1.368.307 


1,368.401 
1.368.410 

1,368.498 
1.368,511 

1.368.512 
1.368.513 
1.368.566 

1.368.642 

1.368.723 
1.368.782 

1.368.835 

1.368.864 

1.368.895 
1.368.Q02 
1.368.937 

1.368  082 


1.369,139 
1.369.181 

1.369.184 
1.369.185 
1.369.257 
1,360.273 
1,369.389 
!, 360. 194 
1.369.395 

1.369.410 

1.369.529 

1.369.54t> 

1.369.584 

1.369.631 


Kanieroii, 
Mi&s. 


Micliclin, 


,366.897     Abdcminal    supporter   with    clastic   strap*,. 

Jr..    Harrisonburg.    Va. 
.366.963      Tire     valve.       M      C.     Schwcinert,     West 

H.    I*.    Kraft.   Ridgewoofl — both   in   N.   J. 
Kesilient   tire.      R.    B.    f'.ostwick.    Duiiiiesne.    Pa. 
bust   cap    for   inflating   valve  stems.      E.    M.   Overbey,   Creighton, 

Mo. 
Inflatable   life   belt.      W.    H.    Barker.    New   Brighton,    assignor   to 

C.    W.   Wriyht.   New   York  City— bolb   in  N.   Y. 
Fountain    pt  n.       H.    S.    HasscKn'ist.    Chicagn.     111.,     a.ssipnor    by 

mesne  assipnmcnts  to  The  W:ihl  Co..   WilminRton.   Del. 
Demountable    rim    for    tires.      E.    E.    Jameson   and    T. 

assignors  of  one  third  to  E.  ji.nes.  all  of  Schlater. 
Hydrometer.      I,.    J.    Stern,    Best-  n.    Mass. 
(arter.      T-   A.    Hewcs.    Melrose.   Mas-s. 
Aniomatic    alarm    for    partially    deflated    tires.      A.    J. 

Paris.    France. 
Uytlrorieter   ^-yringe.      E.    Xeerup.    ChicaRo,    111. 

GRANTED  FEBRUARY   8.    1921 

E-Kly  treatment  machine  with  scries  of  rollers.  J.  P.  Gardner, 
Chicago,    Til. 

Rack  for  chcTuicaN  and  other  purposes  with  rubber-lined  recepta- 
cles.    M.   Mendel.  New  York  City. 

Fountain   pen.     A.    L.   Osden.   New   York   City. 

Ear  shield,  \V.  T.  Kent.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignor  to  The 
Merhanical  Rubber  Co.,  a  New  Jersey  c':n>oration. 

Bath    brush.      Ci.    B.    Keplinger.    ( hicajjc.    111. 

Bins'wnven  '^clvnee-edEe  fabric.  II.  I.  Morris,  assignor  tc  The 
Savape  Tire  Co. — both  of   San    Diego,   Calif. 

Fountain  sponge.  G.  F.  Strieff.  Watertown.   N.  Y. 

Tir*^  valve.  R.  H.  Ilenemit-r.  New  York  City,  assignor  to  A. 
Schrader's   Son,    Inc.,    Brooklyn — both   in    N.   Y. 

Tire  v.-i.lve  or  the  like.  E.  V.  Myers.  East  Orange.  N.  J., 
assignor  to  A.    Schrader's  Son.    Inc.,   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

\'ehicle  tire.  E.  Sterns.  St.  Lruis.  Mo.,  assignor  by  mesne  as- 
sipnmfnts   to   Surety   Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    Wilmington,   Del. 

\'ehicle  tire.  E.  Sterns.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  assignor  by  mesne  as- 
signments to   Surety   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Wilmington.   Del. 

Electrical   insulating   tape.      H.    I.    Diamond,   Atlanta.    Ca. 

Inner    iube    for   tires.      C.    S.    Sights.    La    Ilarpc.    111. 

Hose  coupling.  L.  Stein,  New  York  City,  and  L.  Brumer, 
Brocklyn-brth    in    N.    Y. 

Hard  rubber  scpar.Mor  f<  r  store  battery  plates,  having  soft 
rubber  strips  vulcanized  on  each  face.  J.  M.  Allen,  assignor 
to  T.  M.  Allen,  I'.  P.  Smith  and  F.  D.  Tucker-  trustees  for 
Thf^    Sn-iih-Allen    Battery    Co.— all    of    St.    Lcuis.    Mo. 

Automobile  wheel  with  resilient  sectional  tire  having  overlapping 
rubber   en  sing.      C.    W.    Sell.    Portland.    Ore. 

GRANTED   FEBRUARY    15.    1921 

Demountable    split    rim    for    tires.       W.    N.     Booth,    assisnnr    \o 

Kelsev  Wheel   Co.,   Inc. — bcth  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Resuscitatcr.     A.   N.   Ilabberly,    Melrose.   Mass. 
Tire  construction.     A.   C.  Terrell,   Kansas  City,    Mo. 
Earpiece  with  walls  of  sponge  rubber.     F.  D.  Waldron.   Brooklyn. 

assienor  to  Western  Electric   Co.,  Inc..  New   ^'ork   Citv — both 

in    .V.   Y. 
Game  apparatus.      H.   E.   Kettle.   Hamilton,   Ont.,   Can. 
Demrjuntablc  rim   for  tires.      E.   K.   Baker,  assignor  to   Universal 

Rim    Co. — both   in    Chicago.    111. 
Flutter  valve   tester.      R.    M.   Graham.   Sidney,   O. 
Combined    tire    test-gage    and    valve.      K.    F.    Lees.    New    Haven. 

Conn. 
Tire  test-gage  and  valve.     K,  F.   Lees,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Combined  tire  valve  and  ^'age.     K.  F.  Lees.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Inflatable  belt.     T.  J.  McNeary.  New  York  City. 
CHn    for   head- wires.      T.    Midgky.    Springfield,    assignor    to    The 

Fisk   Rubber  Co..   Chicopce   Falls — both   in   Mass. 
Valve  cap.     G.  O.  Helvig.   Dawson.  Minn. 
Massage     vibrator.     C.     H.     Beach.     Racine.     Wis.,     assignor     to 

Moore   Electric    Corp<^^Tation.    Cliicago.    Ill 
Ra5nront.      C.    H.    Place.    New     Rochelle,    assignor    to    New    York 

Mackintosh  Clothing  Co..  New  York  City — both  in   N.   Y. 
Hat  protector.      E.   Turner.   Chicago.   111. 
Ear    protect. -r.       L.    Cenerini,    Bristol.    R.    L 

Detachable  rubber  heel.      L.  Cuvelier.   Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Can. 
Inflatable  device  for  use  in  learning  to  swim.     G.  Jordahn.  Palm. 

Be?cb.    Fin. 
Windshield    cleaner.      A.    B.    Beitman.    East    Cleveland,    assienor 

to  The  Outlook   Co..   Cleveland  — both  in   O. 

GRANTED   FEBRUARY   22.    1921 

Parachute  and   safety  belt.     L.   B.   Sperry,   Massapequa.   N.    Y. 
Cushirn  wheel.     T.  Mitrosky  and  T.   Bogdan,  Perth  Amboy,  N.   L: 

said    Mitrosky    assignor    to    said    Bogdan. 
Fountain   pen.      R.    E.   Perkins.    Toplin,   Mo. 
R.    E.    Perkins.   Jonlin.   Mo. 

pneumatic  tires.     T.   O.   Markell.   Cleveland.   O. 
A.    P.   Eves.   Chicago.    111. 
G.  I.   Browne.  Lancaster.  Pa. 
J.    C.    Busche.    Highland    Park. 
R.    Calthrop.   assignor  to   E.   R. 
T'atcnts   Ltd.,    both    of   London.    Eng. 
BIov/-out    patch    and    holder    therefor.      C.    L. 

City.    Mo. 
Detachable   heel.     W,    A.    Maloney.    Necdham.    Mass. 
Tire  core  binder.     E.   G.    Rupert,  assignor  of  one-half  to   I).   W. 

Rupert,   both   of   Trent(n.   N.   J. 
Demountable  rim   frr  tires.     W.   S.   White.  Chattancoga,  Tenn. 
Nasal    guard.      T.    A.    De    Vilbiss.    assignor    to    The    De    Vilbiss 
Manufacturing  Co. — both    of   Toledo.   O. 


1.369,669     Wearing  apparel   for  diving  and  swimming.     M.   Kamenos,   Wash- 
ington.  D.  C. 
1.369.725     Electrical  tire  signaling  device.      F.   Bergier.   Manhattan.   Kans. 
1.369,755     Hose  ciamp.     W.  T.  Rutledge,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Fountain   pen. 
Inner  tube   for 
Cord    fcr  tires. 
Rubber  spring. 
Cushior    tire. 
Parachute.      E. 


Mich. 

Calthrop's   Aerial 

Durham.    Kansas 


comventors — 
A. 
S.  A. 
,    W.-ish.. 


S.  A. 

Ltd.,   assignee 
Eng. 

J.    H.    Smith, 


Hick.  Alliance, 
Nortbfield.  Vt., 
City.    Iowa, 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

GRANTED    FEBRUARY    1.    1921 

208,054     Inner  tube.      J.    M.    Uirienzo   and   J.    A.    Dirienz( 

both   of   Madison,    Wise,    L'.    S.   A. 
208.067     Waterproof   garment.      B.   A.    Bittan.   Philadelphia.   Pa..  U 
208.126     Game  ball.      R.   H.    Hazeltine.  New   York  Citv,   U.   S.   A. 
208.167      Dirigible   balhon.      L    F.    O'Grady.    Sisseton.    S.    Dak.,   U. 
208.185      Resilieiil    tire.      J.    B     D.    Sicotte.    Montreal,   Que. 
J'J8,201      Reliner     for     pneumatic     tires.       A.     E.     Wolter.     Everett, 

U.    S.    A. 

GRANTED    FEBRUARY    8,    1921 

208.407  Endless    belt.      The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.    of    Canada, 

Ltd.,  New  Toronto,  assignee  of  The  Grodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Toronto,  assignee  of  A.  M.  Hardy, 
Bownianville  -  all    of    Ontario. 

208.408  Balloon    valve.      The   Goodvear   Tire    it    Rubber    Co.,   assignee   of 

R.  IL   Upson— both  of  Akrcm.  Ohio.  V.   S.  A. 
208,421      Milking  machine   teat   cup.      The   Ridd   Co..    Ltd..   assignee   of  A. 

Ridd — both    ol    New    Plymouth.    New    Zealand. 
208,424      Air  bag.     The  Smith  One  Heat  System,  assignee  of  C.  L.  Smith, 

and    E.    S.    Webster,    eoinventors — all    cf    South    Bend,    Ind., 

U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED    FEBRUARY    15.    1921 
208.555     Ven*ilr.ted   Garment.      II.    Siegel.   Chicago.    111..   L'. 
208.582      Panichule.      The    E.    R     t  althrop's    Aerial    Patent, 

of    K.    K.    Caltbrop^boil;   of    London.    Middlesex 
GRANTED   FEBRUARY  22.    1921 
208,627     Driving   belt   or   chain    with    rubber-covered   links. 

Lnndon;     R.     II.     Brand.    Ascot,     Co.    of    Berkshire — botl_ 

Eng.,  and  T.  G.   Leith.  Oyne,  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  eoinventors. 
208,646     Combination   pneumatic  tire.      R.    Blakoe,   Lcndon,  W.    I.,    Eng. 
208,663     Port  able    urinal    with    inflated   cnshicned    opening   and    having   re^ 

mo\ablc  stopper.     C.    E.   Davies,  Lethbridge.   Alt.i. 
208,713     Shim    plate    for    demountable    tire    rims.      H.     1 

Ohio.   U.    S.    A. 
208.730     Elastic    garment    supporter.      C.    W.    Kinsman. 

U.    S.   A. 
208,742     Diaper   with    waterproof   shield.      C.    LeMcine.    Sioux 

U.    P.    A. 

208.777     Cushion   tire  rim.    '  E.  T.   Phelan.  Jackson,  Mich.,   V.   S    A. 
208,813     Brassiere    with    elastic    belt    and    shoulder    straps.     Z.    Wardalla, 

London,  W.,   England. 
208.891      Inner  tube.      Z.    Kornis   and   T.    E.    Pride,  assignee   of  a   lialf  in- 
terest— both   of    Decatur,   Ala..   V.    S.    A. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED   JANUARY    12,    1921 

Balloon  valve.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of 
A.  G.  Maranville,  103  Russell  avenue— both  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
U.    S.   A.      (Not   yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  heel  with  revoluble  p«  rtion  contained  in  metal  cup 
whif,h  nails  to  heel  seat.  E.  L.  Robertson.  344  West  59th 
street.   New   York   City.    U.    S.    A. 

Rubber-covered  spring  tire.  A.  Chambers,  110  New  Road,  Cop- 
nor,    Portsmouth. 

Balloon  valves.  Luftfahrzeugbau  Schutte-Lanz,  Reinavi.  Mann- 
heim,   Germany.      (Not   yet   accepted.) 

Tert  ccps  for  milk  in  e  machines.  W.  F.  Turk  and  S.  Nielsen, 
Bo  wen    street.    Brisbane.    Australia.      (Not    yet    accepted.  1 

Apparatus  for  detecting  and  cksing  punctures  in  tires.  Dimlnp 
Rubber  Co..  1  Albany  street.  Regent's  Park,  London,  and  J. 
Parker.    47    .Shiblon    street.    Darlineton.  , 

153.441      Pneumatic  tire   filled   with   inflatable  rubber  balls,  each  with  auto- 
matic   vilve.      W.    II.    Richards,    Knoxville,   Tenn..    L'.    S.    A. 

PUBLISHED   JANUARY    19,    1921 
153.461     Tire   liner    tor   repairing   pneumatic   tires,    made    from    worn   tire 

ccver.      W.    H.    A.    Tbeed.    Alvestm    Motor    (lara^e.    Roland 

Gardens.    South    Kensington,    and    A.    T.    Phillips,    7    Bothwelt 

=treet.    Li  Hie    Road.    Hammersmith — both    in    London. 
153.474     Rubbnr    protectors    for     soles     and    heels.      W.    B.    Ferguscn,    9 

Cyprus    Park,    nb^omfield.    Belfast. 
153.50^     T'ire  rim.     J.   Dnnkin,   5   Pembroke  Square,   Kensington.  London. 
153.517      Tire    with    rubber   core    having   annular    recesses   at    sides       M.    E. 

Baxter,   116  West  Fifth  street,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
153,763     Tire_  with    internal    helical    ribs    and    continuous    circumferential 

ribp.      A.   Witzel.    Ludwigsburg,   Wurttemburg.   Germany. 
153.801     Tire   tread.      C.    Wright   and    Racine   Auto  Tire    Co..    1215    State 

street.    Racine.    Wise,    IT,    S.    A. 
1 53.849     Powder-puff    formed    of    two    portions    coated    with    rubber    and 

pressed    together    w  hile   the    rubber    is    still    plastic,    etc.      A.    S. 

IMosheim,    81     Harrison     street.     East     Orange,    New    lersey, 
,    IT.   S.  A  •  ■ 

153.901  I'ountain    pen.      R.    Bosch,    Aktien-Gesellschaft.,    4    Militarstrassc, 

Stuttgiit,   Germanv.     ( Not   vet   accented  ) 

153.902  Fountain    pen.      R.    Bosch    Aktien-Gcsellschaft.,    4    Militarstrasse, 

Stuttgart,  Germany.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

PUBLISHED   JANUARY   26,    1921 
154.032     Garters.      C.    S.    Biss.in.   32    Xew   street,    Tersey,    Channel    Islands. 
154,081      Curved    rut  ber    tii,    for    heels.      W.    F.    (l^owle.    156    York    Road, 

Bedminster,   Bristol. 
154.085     Rub!ier    sn'e    protectors.       W.    Willonghby.     9    George's    avenue, 

Blarkr:ck.   Co.    Dublin 
154,206     Cord  fabric  tire  construction.     F.  S.  Dickinson,  New  York  City, 

and   T.   Springer.    Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. — bcth  in  U.   S.  A. 

(Not     yet    accepted  ) 


152.991 

153,039 

153,150 

153.311 

153.32? 

153.422 

Chemical  Patents  wilt  be  found  on  pane  497.     Machinery  Patents  on  foucs  501-502. 
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154,435 
154.485 


1S4.52S 
154.556 
154.571' 

154.710 
154.71; 
154.753 

154.769 

154.917 
154.915 

154.987 

155.071 
155,079 

155.14S 

155.105 


333,276 

333.280 
333.433 

332.847 
335.049 


Dcr-ount.ihle  split  rim  for  tires.  C.  W.  ShaclTtr.  140  N.  Uc.nr- 
bom  street.  Chicago.    Illinois,  I'.   S.   A 

Glove  wilh   ehstic   strap  across   from   of   wrist  and  elastic   gus^et 
near   the   thumb  to  liold   Hap   covering   an   o|)eninK   across  the 
pnln-.    fir    exlrudini!    the    hngers.      J.    W.    I-ynn.    2    Halherly 
Place.    L.nnsdo>inc.    Chcltcnhnm.    Gloucestershire. 
PUBLISHED  FEBBUART  2.   1921 

Tire  inflater  wilh  rubber  eland  to  push  over  tire  valve.  K.  S. 
Burn.    The    Popl.irs,    Wvlde   Cireen.    Birmiiigiiam. 

Fountain  |>en.  KlioWerk  Gesellschafl.  llenncfon  Sieg.  Ger- 
manv.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

DirigiNe  balloon  with  separate  cimpartments  for  air  and  gas  auu 
inflat.ible  ballonets.  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1144  Kast 
Market  street,  assignees  of  R.  H.  Upson.  219  Shawnee  Path— 
both  of  Akron.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubber-coated  endless  conveyor  for  window  displays.  E.  A. 
nieterich.  910  Cauldwcll  avc..   Itr.Tix.   New  York.   V.   S.    A. 

Fountain  pen.  S.  Leonard.  The  Cabin.  Riverview  Ciardcns. 
Strr.wberrv    Tlill.    Ltndon.  ... 

Tire  comprising  one  or  more  solid  rubber  treads  with  integral 
side  fl.^ps  fornTing  covers  for  j.neumalic  tubes  <r  spruTc  rubber 
fillers.      J     R.   Moore.    151    Park  avenue.  Wibsey.    Hradfi  rd. 

Wheel  tires  with  segmental  air  tubes  each  fitted  with  combined 
valve  and  security  bolt.  A.  H.  Mann.  Cairncroft,  Divcr- 
court    Read.    East    Dulwieb.    London. 

Fountain  nen.  A.  Bergmann  and  \V.  -Schmidtmann.  Carthausen. 
Westphalia.    Germany.       (Not    yet    accepted.)  „     .  i 

I  eather  cover  with  antiskid  tread  for  pneumatic  tires.  P._  Alvcr- 
mann.  8  Viktoriastrassc,  Dortmund.  Germany.  (Net  yet 
accepted.)  ...  ...  .      ,- 

Sock-suspender     with     parts    of    vulcanite     ami     elastic.      A.    t. 
Clausen.  P.  O.  Box  81.  East  Tjjndon.  South  Africa. 
PUBLISHED   FEBRUARY  9.    1921 

Reinforced  inner  tube.  R.  Surridge.  5S  George  street.  Camber- 
well.    Ljindiai.  .     .       , ,  r      a 

Matemitv  corsets  with  elastic  inserts  and  shoulder  straps.  L.  A. 
C.    Robertson    and    W.    B.    Robertson    &    Co.,    6    King    street. 

Rubber  sleeve  for  electric  insulation.  J.  B.  Hamilton.  1110  Park 
qvenue.  LLohoken.  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  (See  The  India 
Rubber  World,  May  1,   1920,  page  366.) 

Go'f  tee      M    E.   Morgan.   Le  Brees.  Mayals  Blackpill.   Swansea. 


GERMANY 

PATENTS    ISSUED.    WITH   DATES  OF   ISSUE 

(November  1.  1919.)  Valve  for  pumps  and  compressors  with 
hl.-'St-nipe-shaped  lock  brim  of  rubber  or  similar  material. 
Kurt   Pchcene,  Adolphstrasse  74.  Hamburg. 

(May  1.  1919.)  Resilient  tire,  Richard  Bohe.  Weinmeister- 
strasse    12.    Berlin.  .,        .  ,.  . 

(April  24.  1918.)  Pneumatic  tire.  Naamlooze  \  ennootschap 
Beiendonck's  Syndicaat  voor  Randcn.  Deelen.  Holland.  Rep- 
resented by  Hans  Heimann.  Berlin. 

(October    24.    1919.)      Elastic   heel.      Johannes    Mordhorst. 
mannstrasse  17.   LCiel.  ,       ,    r^ 

(January    10.   1920.)     Tire  with  clastic  insert.     Lecnhard   Sauem- 
heimer.   Kluster.   Lleilsbronn,  Mittelfranken. 


Ma 


TRADE    MARKS 

THE   UNITED   STATFS 
SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED    FEBRUARY    4. 


N 


O.    125, 


128.396 
128.439 


131,652 
138.740 
138.821 
140.765- 

135.064 
135.067 


135.554 
137,939 


139,360- 

139,361 
139,652 

127.693 


1921* 

2  The  words  Rkd  Cu>ver  eHEwrs*.  Ovsi  accompanying  the 
representation  of  a  Rrovip  of  clover  leaves  ?nd  blossoms  with 
bees  above — chewine  gum.     F.   R.   Perkins,  Thicago. 

Master  Cord— tires.     The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Dayton,  O. 

Representation  of  an  electric  device  held  by  a  hand,  the  cord 
enclosing  the  word  Portable,  and  accompanied  by  the  name 
R.  G.  ITaskins  in  white  letters  against  a  black  rectanpular 
background— portable  machinery,  including  buifers,  die  filing 
equipment,    flexible  shafts,   etc.      R.   G.   Haskins   Co.,    Chicago. 

Rusc(^> — susundcrs,  hose  supporters,  garters,  elastic  braids,  cords, 
belts  and  beltings,  baseball  and  cadet  webs,  etc.  The  Rus- 
sell   Manufacturine   Co..    Middletown.   Conn. 

A  three-pointed  shield  with  rounded  sides,  bearing  a  monogram 
composed  of  the  letters  *'.\A" — rubber-covered  wire  for  elec- 
trical use.     A  A  Wire  Co..  Tno.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Representation    of  a  tire  through   which   is   thrnst    a      hand   wear- 
ing    a     rubber     glove     and     holding     an     instrument — rubber 
sponges.      The    Miller    Rubber    Co..    Akron.    (>. 
-Du    Pont    Fabbikoid    within    an    outline    ovnU-imitation    or    arti- 
ficial   leather.      Du    Pont    Fabrikoirl    Co..    Wilmington,    Del. 
SERIAL   NUMBERS  PUBLISHED   FEBRUARY   10,    1921* 

Rusco — tire  tapes,  auto-ton  webs,  and  elastic  webbings.  The 
Russell    Manufacturing    Co..    Middletown,    Conn. 

Rusco  Frodvcts  within  a  rectangle  accompanied  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  parrot  perched  on  a  ring  and  the  words  They 
Speak  for  Themselves — tire  tapes,  auto-top  webs,  webbings, 
etc.     The   Russell   Manufacturing  Co.j   Middletown,   Conn. 

Clippfr — golf  balls.     Dunlop  America   Limited.  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Michigan  Shoemakers  on  a  pendant  hanging  from  Maltese 
cross  which  in  turn  bears  the  words  Wnr.vERiNE  Clove  is:  Siiof. 
FRf>M  Hide  to  Yot'  and  the  In  ad  of  a  wolverine — shoes 
of  leather,  rubber,  and  fabric  and  of  C(  mbinations  of  these; 
also  gloves  of  leather,  rubber,  and  fabric.  Hirth  Krause 
Co.,  Rockford,  III. 
-Tire  Dealers  News  on  representation  of  a  scroll  across  a  tire — 
monthly  trade  publication.  Monroe  Tire  Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Tire  Dealers  News — monthly  trade  publication.  Monroe  lire 
Corporation,  Chicago. 

TiRECRAM^monthly    jteriodical.     The    Gardner,    Moffat    Co.,   Inc., 

New  York. 
SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED   FEBRUARY   17.    1921* 

Conventional  design  composed  of  a  keystone  superimposed  on  a 
white  disk  against  a  14-nointcd  sun — elastic  surgical  hosiery, 
surgeons'  operating  rubber  gloves,  etc.  Keystone  Surgical 
Supply  Co..  Conshohocken,   Pa. 


130,091 
133.328 
137,945 
139,256 
141,902 


132.561  Lalrel — elastic  webbings.  The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co., 
Middletown.  Conn. 

135.068  The  words  Rrsco  Products  within  a  rectangle  accompanied  by 
the  representation  of  a  parrot  perched  on  a  ring  and  the 
words  They  Speak  for  Themselves — woven  beltings,  asbestos 
brake  linings,  etc.  The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middle* 
town,   Conn. 

137,080  The  word  Fuller  in  white  letters  on  a  black  oval  outlined  by 
extension  of  strokes  of  the  letter  F — holding  racks  for  rub- 
ber tubes,  bath  brushes,  etc.  The  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

138,603  TiREX — insulated  wire  and  insulating  materials.  Simplex  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,   Boston.   Mass. 

139,797     Tme   Slido   Garter— garters.     C.   J.   Hansen,    New    York. 

140,175  The  words  Good  Year  within  a  double-outlined  rectangle  having 
ornamental  geometric  figures  arranged  at  the  ends — automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,    O. 

141.062     NAVAjfj — tire    patches.     Conrad    Wilkey    &   Co.,    Casper,    Wyo. 

141,212     PARACON-^-garters.     Crescent    Garter    Co.,    New    York. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   MARCH    1,    1921* 

Representation  of  the  bust  of  Pericles.  Prince  of  Tvre — rubber 
or  gulta  percha  tires  for  automobiles,  motorcycles,  or  bi- 
cycles.    The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,   Limited,  London.  Eng. 

Carey — asbestos  and  asbestos  antl  rubber  textiles,  for  water- 
proofing, etc.  The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lock- 
land,    O. 

The  word  Lee  within  an  enclosure  having  an  arrowhead  at  each 
end — pneumatic  tires.  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Whitemarsh 
Township,    Montgomery  County.   Pa. 

Arch  Belt^ — -men's,  women's  and  children's  boots  and  shoes  of 
leather,  rubber,  or  fabric  construction.  The  Emerson  Shoe 
Co..    Rockland.    Mass. 

The  Tire  News — monthly  periodical.  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber   Co.,    Akron,    O.' 

GRANTED   FEBRUARY    1.    1921 

Under  Act    of    February    20,    IMSf 
139,236     Alligator — tire    patches.     Alligator    Grip   Co.,    Dallas,   Tex. 
139.248     Merlin— tires    and    tubes.     The    Batavia    Rubber    Co.,     Batavia, 

N.   Y. 
139,250     Steam  Cured  and  spray  of  thistles — dress  shields.     J.  J.  Beyerle 

Manufacturing   Co.,    New    York. 
139.265     The  Cavalier— hose  supporters.     R,  J.   Cavalier.  Oswego.   N.  Y. 

139.306  Antelope — rubber    and    fabric    hose.     The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co., 

New   York. 

139.307  DiRUBCo — rubberized   fabric  hose  and  belting.     The   B.    F.  Good- 

rich Co.,  New  York. 

139.308  Elk — hose    and    pump    valves.     The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..    New 

York. 

139.309  Lynx — fabric   and   rubber  belts.     The    B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.,    New 

York. 

1 39.364  O'N — tires  and  inner  tubes.  The  Owen  Tire.  &  Rubber  Co., 
Cleveland.   O. 

139, -102     Hickory — garters  and  hose  supporters.     A.  Stein  &  Co..  Chicago. 

139,403  Dr.  Parker's  Waist  and  Garters — combined  waist  and  garters. 
A.   Stein   &•   Co.,    Chicago, 

139,419     MoNOTWiN — solid    tires.     L^nited    States   Tire    Co.,    New    York, 

139,424  WS  and  a  shield — tires,  tubes,  tire-boots  and  patches.  Washing- 
ton  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   Spokane,  Wash. 

139,432  Conventionalized  star  design — elastics,  etc.  George  Williams 
Co.,    New   York. 

139,436     Kno-Pind— garters.     D.    M.   Wirth,    Bucyrus,   O. 

Under  Act  of   March   19.    1920,   Section    1    (b)-!- 

139,440  Adams  Spearmint — chewing  gum.  American  Chicle  Co.,  New 
York. 

139,442  Whistler — tire  valve.  Automatic  Safety  Tire  \'alve  Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 

GRANTED    FEBRUARY    ?,    19?1 
Under   Act    of    February    20.    1905? 

tire  valves.     Automatic   Safety  Tire  \'alve  Corporation, 


139,480 
139.515 
139.648 


Lox-On 

New  York. 
Rhtno — golf  balls. 

Mo. 
Tibometeh — tire   and   tube  valve  and   gage   combined. 

Valve  Corporation  of  America,    Charleston,  W.    Va 


Cupples  Company   Manufacturers, 


St.    Louis, 
Tirometer 


139.717 


139.736 


139.823 

139,876 

139,879 

139.886 

139,904 
139,907 
139.914 

139,953 


1921 
1905t 
Electric    Cable  Co.,    Inc., 


GRANTED    FEt^RUARY    15. 

Under   Act    of    February    20, 

HABiRSH.>w^H.'lt'Ctric    c;it)le.      Hnbirshav 
New   York. 

Under  Act  of  March   19,   1920,  Section   1   (b)t 

Representation  of  a  label  lettered  in  white  atjaiiist  a  dark  back- 
ground as  follows:  This  Tube  Hermetically  Sealed  by 
Steam.  Guaranteed  Ne\ek  to  Leak. — Timer  tultes.  Dural 
Rubber   Corporation,   Flemington.   N.   J. 

GRANTED    FEBRUARY   22,    1921 

Under    Act    of    February    20,    1905t 

Sanital- — belting,  hnse  and  packing.  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Re-Nu-R — leather  and  rubber  fabric  dressing.  George  W.  Roth, 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Sandersoled — retreaded  rubber  and  fabric  tires.  D.  A.  San- 
ders. Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Skogum — rubber  fruit-jar  rings.  Smalley.  Kivlan  &  Onthank, 
Boston. 

Lax-Gum — chewing  gimi.     Triangle  Laboratories  Co.,  Marion,  0. 

VuLcA- Patch — self- vulcanizing   tire   patch.     \'ulca    I.^boratories. 

Winner — heel  plates  for  rubber  heels,  etc.  Winner  Manufac- 
turing Co.,   Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Under  Act  of  March  19,   1920,  Section   1   (b) 

Racine — tires.     Racine  Rubber  Co..  Racine,   Wis. 

*  Notice   of   opposition    must    be    filed    with  the    Commissioner   of    Patents, 

Washington.    D.   C,   within   thirty   days  after  this   date. 

tSec  The  India  Rubper  World.  February  1,  1921.  page  576,  "Two  Kinds 
ot    Trade   Marks  Now    Being   Registered." 
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27.907 


27.943 


27.974 


27,981 


27,998 
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REGISTERED 

Boston  Garter — garters.  George  Frost  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A. 

Good  Luck — rubber  jar-rings.  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (See  The  India  Rubber 
World  August    1.    1919,   page   638.) 

RuBBADUBDUB — rubber  toys.  J.  G.  Franklin  &  Sons,  Limited,  17 
Colverstone  Crescent,  Dalston,  London,  E.  8,  England.  (Sec 
description  elsewhere  in   this  issue.) 

Error-No — copyholders  with  rubber  rollers  and  rubber  foot. 
Krror-No.  Inc..  Rochester.  New  York.  U.  S.  A.  (See  de- 
scription   elscw  here    in    this    issue. ) 

Eberiiaku  Fabfr  as  facsimile  signature  displayed  on  yellow 
panel  showing  diamond-shaped  figure  enclosing  a  star,  and 
the  words  Eberhard  Fabt-r  New  York  Oldest  Fencil  Factory 
in  America — rubber  erasers,  rubber  bands,  pencils,  etc.  Eber- 
hard Faber,   New  York.   L'.   S.  A. 

Patte  cross  design — respirators,  masks,  hoods,  etc.  American 
La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmira,  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


DESIGNS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 


N 


1.    1921. 
1,    19J1. 


Term   14   years. 


Term   3  J^   years. 


Term  1 4 
Term  14 
Term     14 


years.  E.  F. 
years.  M.  J. 
years.       A.    L. 


O.    57,032     Rubber  hc-l.      Patentoi    !■  (-hni.irv 

G.  W.  Bulley,  St.  Joseph,  Midi. 

57,040     Tire   tread.      Patented    February 

E.  C.  Gordon.  New  York. 

57,059     Non-skid  tire  tread.     Patented  February  1,   1921.    Term  14  years. 

R.  Muir,  assignor  to  Hood  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Watertown, 

Mass. 

57.065     Tire   tread.      Patented    February    1,    1921.      Term    14    years.      F. 

Trautwein,     Freeport.     assignor     to     Trautwein     Corporation, 

Brooklyn — both  in  New  York. 

57.070  Tire.       Patented    I'-ebruary    8,     1921. 

Altenburg,  Columbiana,   O. 

57.071  Tire.       Patented     February    8,     1921. 

Atkinson,   Mimtco,   Ont.,  Can. 

57.072  Tire.       Patented    February    8,     1921. 

Breitenstein,    Akron,    assignor   to    Rubber    Products    Co.,    Bar- 
berton — both    in    Ohio. 

57.073  Tire.      Patented   February   8,    1921.  Term   7   years.      W.    Dunbar, 

assignor    to    Allen    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Allentown — both    in 

Pennsylvania, 
57,077     Tire    tread.       Patented     February    8,     1921.       Term     3'.<     years. 

F.  E.  Holcomb,  assignor  to  The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine 

Co. — both    of    Akron,    O. 
57,079     Tire    tread.      Patented    February   8,    1921.      Term    14   years.      W. 

E.    McCormish,    Akron,   assignor  to  The   American  Tire    Cor- 
poration, Cleveland — both  in  Ohio. 
57.116     Tire.      Patented    February    22,    1921.      Term    14    years.      C.    H. 

Desautels,     Springfield,    assignor    to    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co., 

Chicopee  Falls — both  in   Massachusetts. 
57,118     Non-skid    lire.      Patented    February    22,    1921.      Term    14    years. 

W.    E.    Duersten,    New    Castle,    Pa. 
57,120     Tire.      Patented    February    22,    1921.      Term    14    years.      A.    C. 

Fisher.     Butler,    assignor     to    Corona    Cord     Tire     Co.,     East 

Butler — both    in    Pennsylvania. 

57.122  Tire.      Patented    February    22,    1921. 

Githens,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

57.123  Tire.      Patented    February    22, 

Githens.    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
57.12;      Tire.       Patented     Ftbruarv    22. 

Githen'i.    Milw.Tukec,   Wis 
57,125     Tire.      Patented    February    22,    1921.      Term    14    years.      H.    A. 

(Jithens,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


1921. 
1921. 


Term 
Term 


14    years. 


H. 


14    years.      H. 


A. 
A. 


Term     14     vears. 


II. 


OF  CANADA 
1921.     Regal   Tire  &   Rubber   Co., 


Van   der  Linde   Rub- 


THE  DOMINION 

4.978  Tire.      Patented   January    25, 

Limited,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

4.979  Tire  tread.      Patented  January   25,    1921. 

ber   Co.,    Limited,   Toronto,    Ont. 

4.983  Tire.     Patented  February  1,  1921.     Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods 

Co.,    Limited,   Toronto,    Ont. 

4.984  Tire.       Patented    February     1,     1921.       Dunlop    Tire    &     Rubber 

Goods    Co.,    Limited,    Toronto,    Ont. 


760,666 
760,753 
760,862 
761,004 
761,071 

761,264 
761,351 
761,483 
761.662 
761,766 
761.817 

761,825 

761.826 
761, 839 
761,841 

76J,064 
762.734 
762,736 
762,868 
762.936 
762,950 
763.019 
76.1.322 
763.414 
763.429 
763.431 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS    ISSUED.    WITH   DATES    OF  ISSUE 

(.November  4,  1920.)  Tube.  Albert  Krautzberger,  llolzhausen 
nenr   Lcijizig. 

(November  16,  1920.)  Rubber  sole.  Schmidt's  Gummiwaren- 
fabrik.     Arthur   Schmidt.   Stade. 

(September  29.  1920.)  Rubber  tooth  cleaner  and  polisher.  Carl 
Paul   Schultz,   liolzstrasse   5,    Munich. 

(November  24,  1920.)  Tire  of  elastic  material.  Schmidt's 
Gummiwarenfabrik.     Arthur  Schmidt,  Stade. 

(November  22,  1920.)  Kim  for  solid  tire.  Fassoneisen  Walz- 
werk.  L,  .Mannstaedt  &  Cie.  Akt.  Ges.  Troisdrrt  near  Co- 
logne   on    Rhine. 

(November  16,  1920.)  Elastic  tire.  Schmidt's  Gummiwaren- 
fabrik.     Arthur   Sclimiflt,    Stade,   Ilann. 

(July  1,  1915.)  Tire  substitute  for  trucks.  Mitteldeutsche 
(tummiwarenfnbrik.     Louis  Peter,  A.  G.    Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

(November   9,    1920.)      Rubber  tread    for   bicycle   tires.      Deutsch 
Abt.   Gummiwartn   Fitbrik.    Her'in 
Solid    rubber    suspenders.       Schaffner    & 


Elastic  tire.     Gerhard   Klemm,   Fiirsten- 


Knheiwcrke    A.    G. 
(October     18.     1920.) 

("o.,    Ilersfcld. 
(November    18,    1920.) 

walde.    Spree. 
(October   5,    1920.)      Holder  for   artificial   teeth   with   rubber  that 

remains     soft.       Otto    Thomas    Mayer,     Ochsenhausen,     O.-A, 

Biberach. 
(October  23,    1920.)      Fastening  button   for  the  rubber  sucker  of 

plates    of    artificial    teeth.      Hans    Weltzler,    Geleitstrasse    14, 

Offenbach  a.   Main. 
(October  27,    1920.)      Rubber   cattle   irrigator   tube  in.  two   parts. 

Curt   Schellbach.   Seiferitz-Meerane,   i.  s. 
(November     18,     1920.)       Rust    protecting    insert    for    pneumatic 

fellies.      Richard   Freudenberg,   Oberfriedersdorf. 
(November    19,    1920.)      Tip    m,ounting    for    crutches,    etc.,    with 

ball    and    socket    joint    rubber    case.      Georg    Herrle,    lirafena- 

schau  b.  Murnan. 
(December    2.     1920.)       Rim    for    solid    tires.      Faconeisen-Walz- 

werk  L.  Mannstaedt  &  Cie.,   A.  G.  Troisdorf. 
(November    26,    1920.)      Syringe.      Constantin    Walter,    Friedrich 

Karl  strasse  24c,  Stettin. 
(November   29,    1920.)      Heel   pad  of  sponge   rubber.      Supinator- 

Compagnie,    Frankfurt   a.    Main. 
(November    19,     1920.)       Rubber    heel    holder.      Josef    Kersting, 

Benderstrasse   102,   Diisseldorf-Gerresheim, 
(Septeniler    24.     1920,)       Rubber    sucker    with    beaker-^hapcd    re- 
ceiver.      Karl    Wayerle,    Da  mm  strasse.    Ileilbronn. 
(November   9,    1920.)      Non-skid   pneumatic    tread.      Paul    Repen- 

ning,    Prinzenstrasse   9,   Rendsburg. 
(October    27,    1930.)       Viber    rubber    plate.      Friedrich    Thielman, 

Waldstrasse    54,    Frankfurt    a.    Main-Niederrad. 
(December    16.     1920.)       Artificial    leg    with    rubber    foot.       J*aul 

Kellberg    Ferdinandplatz    1,    Dresden. 
(Novembei    26,    1920.)      Anti  slipping   rivet   for   rubber   soles  and 

heels.      Ai-.gust  Allgair.   Blumenstrasse  5.   Hanover. 
(December  16,   1920.)      Pneumatic  tire  protector.     A.   Pick.  Nord- 

strabse  21.  Dusseldorf. 
(December     17.     1^20.)       Running    band    for    cycles.       Brunonia 

Gummi-Werke  Richard  Ilagemann,   Braunschweig. 


57.065 


Va  W 


57.059 


j)KO; 


57,118 


57,071 


i'^M  fWJ>: 


57,131     Tire.      Patented    February    22.    1921.      Term    14    years.       J.    T. 

Johnson.    Akron,    assignor   to   The    Portage    Rubber    Co..    Bar- 

berton — both  in  Ohio. 
57,136     Tire.      Patented    February    22,    1921.      Term    14    years.      H.    M. 

Lambert,  Portland,  Oreg. 
57,138     Tire.      Patented    February    22,     1921.      Term    7    years.       E.    L. 

Lawlor,   Youngstown,   O. 


57.122 


5".12.t 


57.124 


57,125 


57,079 


57,116 


57,150  Rubber  heel.  Patented  February  22,  1921.  Term  14  years. 
W.   A.   Ream,    Morgan  town,   W.   Va. 

57,15!  Tov  balloon.  Patented  Fe))ruary  22.  1921.  Term  14  years. 
E.   T.   Richert,   Canton,   O. 

57,179  Garment  protector.  Patented  February  22,  1921.  Term  14 
years.  G.  K.  Guinzburg,  assignor  to  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rub- 
ber Co. — both   of   New   York. 


strip    material    for    automobile, 
L,    Runge,    Edewechter<Iamm 

rubber    tires.      August    Wittig, 

Eugen  Knodler,  Karlstrasse  22, 

Asmus  Zeichner.   V'oiiclweide   9, 


763.531  (November    10.     1920.)       Repair 

motorcycle    and    bicycle    tires. 

near  Eriewecht  i.  O. 
763.717      (March    12,    1920.)       Felire    for 

Klosterstrafise  45,  Duseeldorf. 
764,467     (December   13,   1920.)     Pessary. 

Stuttgart- Cannstatt. 
764.611      (December  24,    1920.)      L'rinal. 

Hamburg 
765.511      (Februarv  22,  1918.)     Anti-skid  device.     Irvine  Rrook.  Yorkshire, 

Fn;;land;  represented  by  A.  KUiot,  Berlin,  S.  W.  4S. 
765,516     (November  4,  1919.)     Tire.     Richard  Ludwig.  Auma  i.  Thu. 
765,970     (January   6.    1921.)      Rubber  suspender.     Rudolf  Thume,   Planitz- 

strasse  128,  Chemnitz. 
766,061      (January   !2.    1921.)      Catheter  with  corkscrew-like  end   frr  inser- 
tion.      Dr.     Albrecht     Meyerbcrg.       Potsdamerstrasse     72     b.; 

Berlin. 
766,361      (July    29,    1918.)       Rubber    stopper    for    milk    bottle.      Frederick 

Richard    Graham-Yooll,    Dulham    Towers;    represented    by    R. 

Geissler,   Berlin,   S.   W.   11. 
766,451      (May    12.    1920.)      Rubber    sole.      William    GoIIombeck,    Lazarus- 

strasse  19,  Spandau. 
766,750     (January     17.     1921.)       Intra-uterine    pessary    with    various    ring 

in.serts.     Err.st  Takob,  Obertiirkheim. 
766.772     (January  20.   1921.)     Artificial   leg  with  rubber  foot.     Paul  Kell- 
berg, Ferdinandplatz    1,   Dresden. 
766,802      (Nnveriber   15,   1920.)      Dental  and   surgical  ball  syringe.     Eugen 

Lampe,  Iflflandstrasse  53.  Hamburg. 

766.532  (January    19,    1921.)       Demountable    injection    syringe.      Wilhelm 

Ileinrich   Grrard  van   der   Ven.    Rees-on-Rhine. 
766,872      (March    23,     1920.)       Pneumatic    tire    protector.      Georg    Krisch, 
Wildbad,  Wurtt. 
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LoxuoN  Spot  Fluctu.\tions  of 
AND  Ribbed  Smoked 


SUPPLY    EXCEEDS    DEMAND 

THK  DISTINGUISHING  KEATiRE  ol  1''20  was  tlic  great  actual  and 
enormous  potential  supply  of  crude  rubber  and  the  lessened 
demand  for  it,  especially  since  March,  The  rubber  trade 
has  experienced  the  worst  crisis  in  its  history,  but  the  prospects 
are  that  the  situation  will  improve  during  the  present  year.  The 
large  amount  of  rubber  which  American  manufacturers  bought 
at  the  end  of  1919  and  the  beginning  of  1920  was  made  into 
manufactured  goods  in  anticipation  of  a  generally  overestimated 
European  demand.  As  a  result,  manufacturers  were  left  with 
large  quantities  of  manufactured  goods,  yet  still  had  to  buy  con- 
siderable quantities  of 
crude  rubber  at  high 
prices.  But  for  this,  prices 
would  not  have  reached 
the  unjustified  high  level 
of  last  Winter. 

During  the  past  two 
years  supply  has  exceeded 
demand.  This  has  been 
chiefly  plantation  rubber. 
The  1920  supply  of  wild 
rubber,  except  for  28,000 
tons  from  Brazil  and 
Amazonas  and  about  2.500 
tons  from  the  Congo,  has 
been  negligible  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  almost 
unsalable,  except  fine  hard 
Para,  The  reclaiming  of 
old  rubber  has  decreased 
considerably  because  of  the  low  prices  of  crude.  l''orward  sales 
by  estates  over  1921  are  much  less  than  usual,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  after  contracts  at  high  prices  have  been  liquidated 
the  position  as  regards  new  buying  powers  will  have  im- 
proved. In  Europe,  though  the  use  of  automobiles  is  small,  there 
is  a   considerable   increase   in  bicycles,  and   Germany  has  bought 

a  little  rubber. 

THE   MARKET 

The  high  prices  (highest  2s.  lO'/jd.  in  January  for  both 
standard  cri-pe  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets)  with  which  the  year 
began,  partly  owing  to  a  market  operator's  shortage,  continued 
until  March,  when  the  price  fell  to  2s.  2'/>rf.  and  continued  with 
small  fluctuations  until  July,  when  l.v.  9rf.  was  reached.  The 
most  serious  fall  came  in  the  .\utunin.  The  price  of  1.?.  9d.  at 
the  beginning  of  September  dropped  two  months  later  to  \s.  1(/.. 
and  the  market  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  standard 
crepe  at  W/id.  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  at  IQ'Ad.  The  agree- 
ment made  in  Octolx-r  by  members  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  .\s- 
.sociation  to  curtail  plantation  output  by  25  per  cent  was  witlmut 
cfTect,  and  it  was  not  until  early  in  1921,  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  Malay  Government  would  probably  advocate  legislation 
restricting  output  and  export  by  50  per  cent,  that  the  market 
improved,  the  advance  on  January  15,  1921,  lieing  about  4'/jd. 
above  the  lowest  prices  of  last  year. 

The  price  of  fine  hard  Para  has  dropped  almost  continually 
throughout  the  year,  starting  in  January  at  2s.  Tyid.  and  closing 
in  December  at  l.t.  O'Ad.,  an  unprecedented  low  figure.  Trading 
has  been  very  small.  The  demand  for  negrohcads  has  almost 
ceased  and  caucho  ball  sells  for  llrf.  per  pound. 

The  prices  in  the  last  three  years  on  December  31  have  been 
as  follows : 

Fine  Ncurohcad    Xeerohc.id  Caucho 

Hard  r  ar.^  -  -       .  -  .. 

1920    l.r.  O'/.rf. 

1919     2s.  7'Ad. 

1918     2j.  7d. 


Jelutong  has  been  in  less  demand,  its  value  being  £40  per  ton 
c.  i.  f.  Compressed  jelutong  is  worth  6rf.  per  pound.  Balata  has 
continued  high  with  small  fluctuations.  STiect  on  the  spot  has 
been  about  4.$.  6rf.  most  of  the  year  and  is  now  quoted  at  4.t.  2d. 
for  shipment  c.  i.  f.  Block  has  been  very  firm  and  high  although 
business  has  been  small  and  the  demand  has  fallen  off.  Its  spot 
value  is  3.v.  9d.,  forward  shipment  c.  i.  f.  3.c  8rf.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity,  gutta  percha  has  realised  high  jirices. 

PLANTATION   RUBBER 
PREPARATION    AND    PACKING 

Tliere  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  claims  for  quality,  par- 
ticularly from  New  York 
on  ribbed  smoked  sheets. 
Part  of  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  rubber  has 
been  caused  on  the  voyage 
by  improper  stowage  or 
damage  by  the  elements, 
liut  it  is  believed  that  con- 
siderable rubber  has  not 
been  so  carefully  prepared 
nor  so  well  dried  as 
formerly.  Buyers  have 
suffered  losses  in  conse- 
quence, although  allow- 
ances have  licen  heavy  and 
disappointing  to  shippers. 
In  this  connection  and 
otherwise  the  Rubber 
Growers'  .-Xssociation  and 
the    Rubber    Trade    .\sso- 


FiNE  Hard  Para  First  Crepe 
Sheet  During  1920 


ciation  have  been  of  great  sen'ice  during  the  year. 

Close  pressed  packing  in  bales  and  cases  has  been  discon- 
tinued owing  to  the  objections  of  manufacturers.  Quite  a  large 
percentage  of  ruliber  has  arrived  in  cases  not  sufficiently  strong, 
which   has   entailed   additional   expense   to   importers. 

ACREAGE   OF  PLANTATION  RUBBER 

The  only  increase  of  moment  in  planted  areas  has  been  in 
Malaya  and  Malacca,  where  the  advance  has  been  some  300.000 
acres.  Planting  has  increased  slightly  in  India,  Burma  and  the 
Mergui  and  is  being  extended  somewhat,  but  the  East  .\frican 
plantations  of  Ceara  are  not  progressing  and  scarcely  any  ship- 
ments have  been  received.  The  plantations,  chiefly  of  Castilloa, 
in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  have 
almost  ceased  producing.  The  estimated  plantation  acreages 
for  the  past  three  years  follow  : 


Ceylon     acres 

Mnlava,    Mr  lacca     

Itnrr.eo     

Dutch    East   Indies 

India  and    Burma 

]''oriner  (Icrinan   Colonics; 

.Samoa.    Kast  and   West  .\frica 


W.  IT.  Rickinsrn  S;  Son  estimates: 

.\cres    in    bearing 

Area    under    plantation    rubber.. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

300,000 

800,000 

50  oon 

700,000 
55,000 

300,000 

,>!  00,000 

50,000 

700,000 

55,000 

300,000 
1,1 00,000 

50,000 
700,000 

55,000 

8.000 

8.000 

8,000 

1,913,000 

1,913,000 

2.213,000 

2,021,750 
2,759,9511 

2.181,050 

-'."jio.r.^ii 

2.293,750 
3,020,750 

Scrappy 

Island 

Ball 

\n</2<l. 
l,t.  7rf. 
\s.  Id. 

?d. 
\s. 
Is. 

lid. 
\s.»d 
\s.Sd 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  RUBBER 

The  year  1920  was  very  disappointing  to  shippers  of  South 
.■\nierican  rubber.  The  .  supply  from  .\niazonns  showed  little 
change,  but  that  from  Brazil  decreased.  Doubtless  Xew  York 
stocks  of  fine  hard  Para  held  over  from  the  previous  crop 
totaled  3,000  tons,  but  with  normal  trade  this  would  have  been 
insignificant.  In  consequence  shipments  from  Brazil,  Bolivia 
and  Peru  fell  off  some  6,000  tons,  whereas  Peruvian  and  caucho 
shipments  were  only  some  300  tons  less  than  the  previous  year. 
Total    shipments    for   the    past    three   years   have   been : 
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1918  1919  1920 

Brazil,    Bolivia   and   Peru tons     34.350  34,200  28,160 

Including   Peruvian   and    Caucho       8,40U  6,800  6.471 

Medium  descriptions  generally  have  again  been  very  much 
reduced,  and  except  for  supplies  awaiting  shipment  at  the  ports 
of  producing  countries,  have  practically  ceased.  Bolivia  has  sent 
fine  hard  Fara,  and  caucho  ball  has  come  from  the  Amazon 
tributaries,  but  almost  nothing  from  MoUendo  and  very  small 
amounts  from  Matto  Grosso.  The  quantities  of  Ceara  and  Mani- 
<;oba  were  jjractically  negligible. 

Central  .American  descriptions  have  almost  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  market.  Guayulc  imports  into  .\e\v  York  were  1,050 
tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  receipts  and  shipments 
at   Para  during  the  past   three  years : 

1918  1919  1920 

Kcceipts    of    Para tons     23,000  27,385  21,690 

Kfifiixs   of   caucho 8.60O  6,800  6,471 

.Shipments   to    Europe 6,035  11,308  10.761 

Shipments   to    the   United   States 19.350  27,275  18.262 

AFRICAN    RUBBER 

The  quantity  of  .\frican  rubber  on  the  market  has  decreased 
considerably.  West  Coast  African  imports  from  all  districts 
have  fallen  off  largely.  Congo  supplies  are  less,  Antwerp  im- 
ports l)eing  about  2,400  tons.  There  have  been  a  few  small 
shipments  froiti  Madagascar  and  Mozambique,  also  some  old 
parcels  of  Manihot  from  East  Africa  which  were  difficult  to 
sell. 

EAST    INDIAN    RUBBER 

The  .Asiatic  districts  of  Rangoon  and  .Assam  sent  practically 
nothing,  and  small  shipments  from  Penang  have  been  only  partly 
.sold.  Java  and  Sumatra  have  sent  practically  no  cultivated  red 
Ficus  rubber,  and  no  wild  rubber  has  come  from  Borneo. 
Balata  imports  have  fallen  off,  especially  block.  Gutta  percha 
has  been  scarce. 

BRITISH   STOCKS 

British  stocks  on  December  31  were  56,499  tons  of  which  620 
tons  were  Para  or  caucho  and  55,879  tons  were  plantation 
rubber.  British  imports  of  all  sorts  for  the  year  were  103.095 
tons,  and  deliveries  71,046  tons.  Of  these  7,285  tons  imported 
and  7.435  tons  delivered  were  Para  or  caucho.  During  the 
whole  of  the  past  j'ear  British  manufacturers  have  practically 
been  living  on  the  1919  stocks. 

DUTCH    STOCKS 

Coinplete  Dutch  statistics  for  1920  are  not  yet  available. 
Plantatio!!  imports  up  to  October  31  were  8,899  tons,  and  ex- 
ports, 4,628  tons.  Stocks  of  all  descriptions  totaled  4,918  tons. 
Imports  were  rather  lar.ger  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  and  stocks  December  31  were  estimated  at  between  7,000 
and  8.000  tons. 

AMERICAN    IMPORTS 

Imports  of  all  descriptions  into  the  United  States  were  esti- 
mated by  The  Rubber  .Association  of  America  to  total  234,663 
tons  in  1920  against  231.510  tons  in  1919.  Of  the  1920  imports 
196,972  tons  were  plantations;  18,391  tons  Paras:  3,881  tons 
Africans;  713  tons  Centrals;  1,037  tons  guayule;  86  tons  Mani- 
toba and  Matto  Grosso;  481  tons  balata;  8,113  tons  miscellaneous 
gum.  The  official  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  total 
imports  exclusive  of  rubber  scrap,  amounting  to  590.464,159 
pounds  in  1920  against  565,931,299  pounds  in  1919. 

WORLD'S   RUBBER    PRODUCTION 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  world's 
prcxluction,  distribution  and  consumption  of  crude  rubber  during 
the  past  year  with  widely  divergent  results,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  entirely  reliable  or  authoritative  statistics  and  differ- 
ences in  methods  of  estimation. 

The  world's  production  of  crude  rubber  of  all  kinds  for  the 
year  1920  is  variously  estimated  by-  authorities  at  305,000  to 
368,000  tons.  Stocks  in  the  East,  England,  America  and  afloat 
were  believed  to  have  increased  about  80,000  tons  on  January  1. 


1921,  but  there  was  much  less  afloat  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  a  reliable  estimate  being  30.799  tons  against  37,340  tons 
the  year  previous. 

W.    H.   Rickinson  &  Son  estimate  production  as  follows: 

1918  1919  1920 

Plantation      tons     200.950  '340,225  304,816 

Brazil     30,700  34.285  30,790 

Rest    9,929  7,350                 8,125 

Totals    tons    241,579  381,860  343,731 

•Including  55,000  tons  from   1918. 

Symington  &  Sinclair  estimate  production  thus : 

1919  1920  1921 

Estimated 

Malaya    tons     180,000  190,000  130,000 

Ceylon    and    India 35,000  40,000  25,000 

Dutch    East    Indies 75,000  85,000  55,000 

Other   Eastern   Countries 10,000  15,000  10,000 

Total    rianlations    300,000  330,000  220,000 

Brazil    32,000  31,000  20,000 

Wild    7,000  7,000  5,000 

Totals     tons     339.000  368.000  245.000 

S.  Figgis  &  Co.  estimate  total  production  at  305,000  tons, 
255. .500  tons  plantation,  28,160  tons  Brazilian  and  the  balance 
wild  rubber. 

DISTRIBUTION     AND     CONSUMPTION 
VV.  H.  Rickinson  &  Son  estimate  distribution  as  follows: 

1918  1919  1920 

America     tans  142,772  236,977  235.000 

Great    Britain    30,104  42,520  56,972 

Russia    2,000  1,500  300 

Germany  and  -Austria 1,000  4.000  9.300 

France     18,000  22,000  14,500 

Italy,    etc 9,800  14.000  7.O0Q 

Scandinavia    5,000  7,000  7.700 

Japan  and  .\ustralia    7,400  12,000  6,000 

Canada    8.300  9.5O0  11,000 

Belgium    ....  5,000  3,500 

Totals     tons     224,376  354.497  351.272 

Symin,gton    S:    .Sinclair    estimate   consumption    thus: 

1919  1920  1921 

Estimated 

L'uitert    States    tons  230.000  220,000  225,000 

United    Kingdom    33.000  25,000  24,000 

France     22,000  14,000  12,000 

Italy     14,000  6,000  3,000 

Canada     9.500  11,000  12,000 

.\ustralia  and  Japan 10.000  9,000  9.000 

(.ermany,   -Austria.    Russia 5.500  9,000  9,000 

Scandinavia    3,500  6,000  6,000 

Belgium     2.000  2.000  2.000 

Other  Countries    3.500  1,000  1,000 

Totals    , tons     333,000  303,000  303,000 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  crude  rubber  imports  of  consuming 
countries  may  be  taken  as  their  consumption.  British  consumption 
is  readily  ascertained  by  deducting  exports  and  domestic  de- 
liveries from  the  sum  of  stocks  and  imports.  Belgium  and 
Holland,  in  addition  to  their  transit  trade,  have  small  markets 
in  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  where  at  present 
moderate  stocks  are  carried.  Bordeaux,  France,  and  Hamburg, 
Germany,  both  important  pre-war  markets,  have  not  yet  recovered. 
The  real  diflSculty  in  estimating  consumption  is  the  figure  for 
the  United  States,  the  largest  consumer  and  hence  the  most 
important.  While  .American  imports  for  1920  were  235.000  tons, 
consumption  probably  did  not  exceed  220,000  tons.  On  this 
assumption  the  world's  1920  consumption  was  about  303,000  tons, 
and  taking  368.000  tons  as  the  production  for  the  year,  there 
was  an  unconsumed  surplus  of  production  of  65,000  tons,  ex- 
clusive of  any  carry-over  froin  1919. 

Symington  &  Sinclair  estimate  the  total  visible  supply  of  crude 
rubber  at  the  end  of  1920  at  207,000  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of 
manufacturers'  stocks  which  are  known  to  be  generally  heavy. 
They  point  out,  however,  the  distinction  that  should  be  made 
between  a  real  surplus  and  the  necessary  visible  supply  to  safe- 
guard the  industry,  owing  to  the  long  voyage  from  producing 
to  consuming  countries.  On  the  basis  of  a  world's  consumption 
of  300.000  tons  per  annum,  a  four  months'  supply  means  100,000 
tons.  To  this  must  be  added  some  35,000  tons  for  necessary 
stocks  in  the  New  York  and  London  markets  and  allowances 
for    normal    shipments    awaiting    sailings    at    various    producing 
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markils.  This  total  of  135,000  tons  deducted  from  the  total 
visible  supply  o(  J07.000  tons  leaves  a  real  estimated  surplus 
of  72.000  tons,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  reduced  to  about  14,000 
tons  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Much  of  Ihc   inforniatiun  contained  in  the  above  review   was  supplied  l>y 
S.  Kiiieis  &   Co.,  London,  England. 


THE   ANTWERP   1920  CRUDE   RUBBER   MARKET 

As  soo.v  AS  POSSIBLE  after  the  .\rniistice  was  signed  Antwerp 
importers  of  rubber  became  active,  and  first  Congo  and 
later  Malayan  rubber  began  to  arrive  in  increasing  quantities, 
finding  during  1919  and  the  first  part  of  1920  ready  sale  at  very 
favorable  prices,  due  to  the  advance  in  price  and  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  pound  sterling.  However,  this  condition  was  soon 
followed  by  a  period  of  stagnation  when  rubber  which  at  the 
beginning  of  1920  obtained  2s  UW,  a  pound  dropped  to  UW.  a 
pound. 

Prices  at  the  close  of  December,  1920,  showed  a  decrease  of 
15  to  25  per  cent  in  Congo  grades  as  compared  with  prices  at 
the  end  of  December.  1920.  The  decrease  for  plantations  was 
abont  37  per  cent  and  for  fine  Para  about  58  per  cent.  Thus, 
red  Kassai  I,  which,  at  the  end  of  1919,  sold  at  5.75  francs, 
dropped  to  4.75  at  the  close  of  1920;  red  Kassai,  grade  Loanda 
II,  brought  3.75  as  against  4.85  the  year  before.  Black  Kassai 
was  quoted  at  5  francs  as  against  5.75.  White  rubbers.  Equator, 
Ikelemba,  Lopori.  etc..  ordinary  upper  Congo,  and  .\ruvvimi, 
Uele,  all  showed  declines  from  5.75  to  5  francs.  Red  Congo 
Wamba  was  only  3.60  as  compared  with  4.70.  Fine  Para  came 
down  from  2s.  7d.  to  \s.  Id.  and  plantation  crepe  1.  from  9.50 
francs  to  6  francs. 

The  futures  market  suflfered  from  the  general  conditions.  At 
the  beginning  of  January.  11.35-11.25  francs  were  quoted,  then 
the  rise  in  exchange  gradually  brought  the  figure  higher  until 
about  the  middle  of  May,  the  market  for  futures  was  14.75-14.55 
francs,  .\fter  this,  prices  gradually  and  steadily  declined  until 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  decrease  was  about  50  per  cent.  The 
market  was  very  restricted  and  transactions  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  3,700,000  kilos. 

Imports  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  2,304.162  kilos,  Belgian 
Congo  and  others,  against  2.233.889  kilos  in  1919  and  3,006,470 
kilos  in  1913.  The  amounts  of  plantation  grades  were  621.088  in 
1920,  49.883  in  1919  and  2.033.039  in  1913,  giving  for  all  kinds  totals 
of  2.925,250  kilos  in  1920.  compared  with  2.283.772  kilos  in  1919 
and  5,039,509  kilos  in  1913.  .\s  will  be  noted,  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  1920  over  those  of  1919,  but  both  are 
still  a  good  deal  behind  the  figures  for  1913. 

The  decrease  in  Congo  rubbers  is  ascribed  to  lower  output  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  the  planters  paid  more  attention 
to  other  products  and  also  to  the  fact  that  preference  is  being 
given  to  plantation  rubbers.  The  quality  of  Congo  rubbers  con- 
tinues to  be  regular  and  satisfactory.  Lots  of  Congo  plantation 
rubber,  generally  well-prepared  sheet  or  biscuit,  found  ready 
buyers  at  prices  equivalent  to  those  obtained  by  Eastern  planta- 
tions.   

CEYLON    RUBBER    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS.    1919-1920 
IMPORTS 

January  1  to  Dcecml>er  31 


Crude  rubber:  fl?  \9M 

From  Straits     Settlements foonds  2,755.106  2,722.724 

India    1.885.634  1,6')7,463 

Burma  and  other  countries 3,436  42,768 


Totals    4,644,176 


4,462,955 


EXPORTS 

Crude  rubber:  ,,„,,.c^. 

To  United     Kingdom pounds  32,973.661 

65,351 

383,400 

11,050 

13,476 

26 

98,755 

171,812 


BelKtum 

i-r.ii.cc     

Germany    

Holland    

Spain     

\  ictoria    

New    South    Wales 

United    Stales    ''•'*','''''*,° 


1,717.774 
259,150 
777.113 

1,062,362 
165,794 


Canada  and   .Newfoundland. 

Indi.T     

Straits   Settlements 

{apan     
laly    

Norway 

\\'cstern  Australia    . 


931,034 

2,899 

474 

267.427 


38 


391.991 
499,417 
,233.874 
580,304 

2,176 

44.800 

326.345 

J3O.720 

4,480 
56 


Totals    100.392.831        87,296,356 

CEYLON    RUBBER    EXPORTS    DURING    THE    PAST    TEN    YEARS 

1920 poiindl  87.296,356 

1919 100.392,831 

1918 47.21'.', 128 

1917 71.351.629 

1916 54,698,729 


Total  export  from  1st  J.in.  In  31sl  Dec, 

Total  export  from  Isl    la  i.  to  31st  Dec. 

Total  c.Nport  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st   l)c:., 

Total  export  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Det., 

Total  export  from  Isl.  .I.in.  to  31sl  Dec 


1915 46,566,187 

1914 35,318,269 

913 25,433,551 


rot.il  e.\|Kirt  from   Isl  Jan.  to  3Ist  Dec, 
Total  export  from   Isl  Jan.  to  31st  Dec. 

Total  export  from   1st  J.nn.  to  31st  Dec,   ,,„„,„,. 

Total  export  from  Isl  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.   1912 15,001,075 

Total  export  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec,   1911 7,154,658 

Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG  FOR  THE  YEARS  1919  AND  1920 

I.mu.-.rv  1  1. 1 


December  3 1 
A 


To   Great    Britain: 

Para     rubber fuuls^ 

India    rubber 


Totals,     Great     Britain. 
To   Europe : 

Para    rubber    


1919 
S23J,393 
47 

$232,440 


1920 
S259,971 
2.911 


Totals,     Europe 

To  I'nited   States : 

Par.i    rubber    .... 

India   rubber    .... 

Gutta    rambong     . 


Total.s,    United    States f:e<ils 

Grand    totals    tieitls 


$147,554 
433 


$147,987 
$380,427 


$262,882 

$3,796 

$3,796 

$145,177 
694 
166 

$146,037 

$412,715 


*One  picul  equals  133^4  pounds. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER   EXPORTS   FROM   JAVA* 


Noveml>er 


Eleven  Months 
Ended  November  30 


To  Netherlands     kites 

Great    Britain    

Germany     

France     

Belgium     

Italy     

Other  European  destinations 

United     States 

Sinpapore    ....  

Tai>an     

Australia     

Other   countries    


1919 
620,000 
880,000 


909.000 
414.000 


1920 

486,000 

720.000 

20.000 

20,000 

'i7!666 
75i',o66 

645.000 
lO.OOO 
44,000 


1919 
2.646,000 
7,033.000 


215.000 


16,541,000 

5,008.000 

183.000 

245,000 

169,000 


1920 

4.593,000 

8.063,000 

109.000 

43.000 

117,000 

42,000 


11,536,000 

4.1S9.00O 

194,000 

234,000 


Toials 


.kilos  2.823,000       2,713.000    32.040,000     29,120,000 


Ports   of    origin; 

Tandjong     Prick kilos  1.35O.000 

Samarang     44.000 

Soerabaya     1,414.000 


1.604.000     16.267.000     13,730.000 
44,000  504.000  475,000 

825.000     14.161,000     13.827.000 


•September  figures,   1919  and   1920,  revised. 


ANTWERP   RUBBER    ARRIVALS 
February   11.     By  the  S.   .S.   ".\TiversviIle,'*  from  the  Congo. 

Sociele  Anouyme   Itunge   cCie  dti  Congo  beige) kilos  115 

Sociit^   Anonymc    Bunge 359 

Socict^  Anonyme  Bunge   (Comntoir  Colonial  Belgika) 2,720 

Societe  Colonialc  .\nversoise    (Conipagnie  du  Kessai) 11.630 

Soeiitc  Coloniale   .\nversoise    (l.omami) 1,125 

Soeieie  Coloniale  .Knversoise    (S.    .-X.   B.) 1.880 

Society  Coloniale  Anversoise   (C.   F.  11.  C.) 23,490 

Various    1,766 


Total    

Compiled  by  Grisor  &  Co.,  Antwerp. 


kilos     43,085 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1921  (BY  MONTHS) 


1921 
lanuarv 
Fcbruar\ 

Totals,    2   m.'iilhs, 
Totals,  2  months. 


Plantations 
.loiij     12.819 
7,913 


Paras 

1,312 

432 


.-\  f  ricans 

43 

269 


Centrals 
3 


Mani(;ob)a 
and  .Matlo 
tTuayule     Grosso 


1921 20,732 

1920 47,480 


1,744 
5,076 


312 
1.379 


5 
376 


223 


223 
34 


Balata 
41 
25 


Mis- 
cellaneous 

Gum  Waste 

173  1,071 

216  37 


Totals 


66 
132 


389 
1,248 


1,108 
660 


1921 

15.462 

9,117 

24,579 


1920 
22,401 
33,984 


56,385 


Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Assccialiott  of  .Imerica.  Inc 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW   YORK 

THE-:  (n-:NKKAi.i.Y  QUIET  conditions  that  have  ruled  in  tlie  mar- 
ket (luring  tile  past  month  are  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
belief  of  lactory  buyers  that  ample  supplies  arc  available  at 
any  time  at  reasonable  prices.  This  theory,  however,  would  not 
hold  good  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  buying  movement  that 
may  occur  at  any  time. 

Dr.ring  the  second  week  of  the  month,  plantation  July-Decojiiber 
positions  wbicli  had  been  lirm  at  23  to  24  cents  were  sold  freely 
and  the  market  weakened,  spot  being  ofTered  at  16  to  17  cents  by 
dealers  for  direct  factory  business.  Then  other  futures  became 
easier,  .'Kpril-Junc  selling  at  IS'A,  and  July-September  at  20  cents. 

Considerable  selling  developed  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
between  dealers  and  factories,  in  fact  the  best  trading  known  for 
some  time  but  later,  weakness  developed  and  the  market  ten- 
dency was  lower,  spot  i)lantations  selling  as  low  as  16  cents. 
Stimulated  by  reports  of  renewed  activity  in  automobile  manu- 
facturing, the  market  firmed  up,  spot  and  April-May  being  quoted 
Dyi  to  18  cents,  .\pril-Junc,  18  to  I8J/2  rents,  and  July-September 
19  to  20  cents.  In  all  positions  these  prices  could  have  been  shaded 
on  all  good  factory  business. 

The  actual  demand  noticeable  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was 
from  small  factories  and  western  concerns  who  had  licpiidatcd 
their  high  priced  stocks,  and  from  those  who  arc  manufacturing 
tires  on  orders.  These  indications  point  to  a  gradual  increase  in 
demand  for  the  crude  material  from  now  on,  with  prices  around 
present  levels  due  to  existing  stocks.  Futures  should  be  more 
active  considering  the  gradual  iniproxenicnt  in  market  and  ex- 
change conditions. 


Imports  during  February  were  8,839  tons  of  all  grades,  com- 
pared with  32,994  tons  a  year  ago.  February  plantation  arrivals 
were  7,913  tons,  compared  with  29,681  tons  last  year.  Total  im- 
ports for  the  first  two  months  of  1921  were  23,016  tons  compared 
with  54,346  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazil- 
ian sorts  were  as  follows. 

Plantations.  March  5,  spot  first  latex  crepe,  19;X  cents;  .April- 
June,  20  cents;  July-September,  22^  cents;  July- December,  24>4 
cents. 

March  26,  spot  first  latex  crepe,  18/j  to  19  cents;  April-June, 
19;^  to  20  cents ;  July-September,  21  cents ;  July-December,  22  to 
23  cents. 

March  5,  spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  17K'  cents;  .April-June, 
18J4  cents;  July-September,  21  cents;  July-December,  23  cents. 

March  26,  spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  17  cents;  April-Jimc,  Uyi 
to  18  cents;  July-September,  19  to  20  cents;  July-December,  20^ 
to  21  cents. 

March  5,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,  16  cents. 

March  26,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,  ISH  cents. 

March  S,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  11  to  12  cents. 

March  26,  No.  1,  rolled  brown  crepe,  12  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  March  5,  uprivcr  fine, 
17^<  cents;  islands  fine,  U]4  cents;  upriver  coarse,  11^  cents; 
islands  coarse,  11  cents;  Cameta,  II  cents;  caucho  ball,  12^  to 
14K>  cents. 

March  26,  upriver  fine,  17h^  to  17yj  cents;  islands  fine,  17  to  18 
cents;  upriver  coarse,  II  to  IIV2  cents;  islands  coarse,  12 
cents;  Cameta,  lOj^  to  II  cents;  caucho  ball,  12  to  14  cents. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Following  ate  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year  ago, 

one  month  ago,  and  March  26,  thf;  current  date: 

April  1,  March  1,  March  26. 

PLANTATION   HEVEA                                 1920  1921  1921 

Kirst   latex   crepe $0.46'/2(a.47  $0.20     («).20!/5  $0.18'/i  (a.l9 

Off    1.11CX    cri-i  c la  @  .17     @.18 

Amber  crepe  No.    1 46     (»  .i6'Ae)i.16'/i  .IS'/O.lfi 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 iS'AlfH  .IS'ArdiAS'A  .l4'/,(iii.iS 

Amber  crepe   No.   3 44'/S(a  AAA&i.UVi  .13!/5(S.14 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 42!-5@  .U'A0'.\'^  .\2V,&M 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  tbin          .43     (S)  .13      @ .\3]A  .13'/5(a.l4 

Rrown  crepe,  spccky .41      SI}  .11      (3.12  .11      @.12 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 40     @  .12j4@.13  .12     @ 

Smoked   sheet,    ribbed 46     m  .18J<;<a>.19  .17      @ 

Smcked  sheet,   plain 45      (a  MVt^  .15      (Si. 16 

Unsmokcd  sheet   w  .\6'/:<!ii  .15     (ff' 

Colombo  scrap  No.  1 33     (ffl  .12     (a  .11      @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 31      (fu  .10     @  .09     & 

EAST  INDIAN 

Assam    crepe    Sf'  (^  @ 

Assam  onions (S)  @  @ 

PcTianK  block  scrap (a*  @  @ 

PONTIANAK 

Banjermassin 13      Oh  .07      &.0i  .07     (Si 

PalcmbanR    (fP  &■  .09     (a 

Pressed  block 25      &  .llH&-i2l4  .llHdD 

Sarawak     ft>  .06!4@  .06     @ 

BOUTH  AMERICAN 
P  A II  AS- 

Upriver,  fine 42      @.425^  .U'AmM  .17      @.17j^ 

Upriver,  medium .VJ'Adf.M)  .15      Ca  .14      (" 

Upriver,  coarse 31      ®  .\2'/,(fi MVt  .11      diM'/i 

Upriver,   weak,   fine 35     ff/-  .P      (S'.U  .11      (Si.l2 

Islands,  fine 41      ®  A7'A0.1S  .17     @ 

Islands,  medium 39^0.40  .15      (S)  .13     @ 

Islands,  coarse 21      @.21^i  .11      @  .12     @ 

Canula     22      0  .11"/S^.12  .10!4@ 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine ®  .18     <ai.l8!4  .18     (ffl 

Madeira,  fine (a  .I8J4(a.20  A9'A(a.20 

Peruvian,  fine 4nxJira  .16     (ffi.17  .16     la 

Tapajos,  Tine   (tii  .16^2(8.17  .16     @.16!4 

CAnnio 

Upper  caucho  ball .32     (»  .14V5(S>.15  .14     dh 

Lower  caucho  ball 30     (?)  .12}4@.13  .10^5® 

MANICOHAS 

Ceara  nei?ro  heads 36     (Si  *.13     &  .10     @ 

CearS  scrap  .30     @  ".10     (a  .05     (a 

Manicoba,  30%  Kuarantcc          .32      (ffi  •.\2'A^  .0914(3.10 

Mangabeira   thin   sheet..           .30     @  '.IS      @  .12     @ 


CENTRAiS 

Corinto  scrap 

Central  scrap  

Central  scrap  and  strip.  . . . 

Central  wet  sheet 

Esmeralda  sausage   

Guayule,  20%  Ruarantee... 
Guayule,  washed  and  dried 

AFRICANS 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,28% 
BenRuela,  No.  2,  i2<A%  .  .. 

Conakry  nipgers   

Congo  prime,  black  upper. 
Congo,   prime,  red  upper.. 

Kassai,  black   

red   

Massai  sheets  and  strings.  . 

Niger  flake,   prime 

Rio  N'lnez  ball 

Rio  Nunc/   sheets,   slrinRS. 

GUTTA  PERCHA 

Gutta  Siak    

Red   Macassar   

BALATA 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar 

Colombia    

Panama    

Surinam  sheet    

amber    

•Nominal. 


A|)ril  1, 
1920 


.28 
.26 
.25 
,20 
.27 
.27 
.38 


(H).29 

(a.27 

&>.2b 

(» 

©1.28 

(i3 

@ 


.26'.^® 

.23      ® 

.35     (S) 

@ 

& 

.38     (H) 

&> 

(w 

.if  Am 

('» 

.36     (g) 


.29     (f/-..30 
1.60      @ 


.58 
.49 

.40 
.78 
.P2 


(Hj.60 
(Si.  50 
frfi.46 
("1 
(fl 


March  1, 
1921 


.12 
.12 
.10 
.06 
.12 

'.26 


.17 


.00 
.45 
.45 
.69 
.84 


@.11 

("1.07 


.07  @ 

••15  @ 

••12  @ 

*.1S  @ 


.  1 7    m 
2.10     (^3.00 


Cai.61 
(B.46 
@.46 
(a. 70 


March  26. 

1921 
.11  @.12 
.11  (3.12 
.08  @.10 
.05  @.07 
.11     @.12 

@ 
•.26     (3 


@ 


■  IS'A^ 
2.25     & 


..56 
.47 
.46 
.68 
.80 


(a. 48 
®.47 
(».69 
@.82 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

During  the  past  month  a  sle.idily  imreasing  demand  for  re- 
claimed rubber  destined  for  the  insulated  wire  trade,  and  automo- 
bile topping  particularly,  has  been  noted.  As  yet  this  demand  has- 
not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  general  resumption  of  production  on 
the  part  of  reclaimers.  Apparently  the  tide  has  turned  and  con- 
tinued increase  in  business  is  looked  for  as  the  spring  advances. 
Quotations  are  nominal  and  unchanged. 
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NEW    YORK  QUOTATIONS 
Mahcii   .'6,   1921 
I*rices  subject   (o  change   without   notice 
STANDARI'    UKCUMMS 

Floalins      *^ 

l-'riction    

Mechanical    

Shoe   ^ 

Tires,  auto    

truck    ^ 

White  ' 

•Nominal. 

COMPARATIVE  LOW  AND  HIGH  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

March 


.15 

@$O.IS 

.15 

fe 

.18 

.09 

@ 

.11 

.12/,  @ 

.13)4 

.12 

@ 

.13'A 

.09 

@ 

.11 

.15 

@ 

.18 

1921* 

PLANT.VTIONS: 

First    latex    crei.f.  .  .50.18     @$0.19V5 
Smoked  sheet  ribherl..  .16/i@      .18 

PAR.\S-. 
Upriver,    fine 17     @ 


$0.46 
.46 


1920 

@$0.48^i 
@      .48 


$0.51 
.50 


1919 

@$0.56 
@     M'A 


Upriver,   coarse 11 14 


Islands 
Islands 
Cameta 


nne. 
coarse. 


17 
.11 
.11 


.18 
.12 
.18 
.12 


.4114® 
.31%® 
Al'A® 
.2l'/i@ 
M'A@ 


.43 

.3m 

AVA 

.22 

.22 


.55 /,@ 
.34  @ 
.47 /,@ 
.22  @ 
.21      @ 


.58/2 
.35 
.49/2 
.22 /a 
.23 


Preery    atts'wnts,"  but 'thereafter   only    34    cents    was    ob 
Us  of  st.>n,lard  cripe  sold  at  35/,  tn  36/  «n's  _OIT  <,ual 


•l-'igured  to  March  26.  1921. 

SINGAPORE  RUBBER  MARKET 

GUTIIRIF-  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  Singapore,  report  under  date  of  February 

^'Thf  weekly  rubber  auction  held  yesterday  opened  with  a  firm  lone,  but 

owine   To    tie    early    withdrawal    of   certain    buyers    demand    fell    away    and 

owing    to    nie.ear.y  eommencement    of    the    sale    standard    sheet    sold 

■      -  •  as    obtainable.      A   few 

jy,  ...  ^^,j  ■ ••       •  f  quality  crepe  was  dif- 

ficuir'of  "sale  there  being  a  widi  margin  between  the  prices  obtained  for 
off  lots  and  that  ruling  for  standard.  Off  quality  sheet  was  in  good  demand 
afi  o  3  cents  down^  Brown  crepes  were  a  strong  market  and  advanced 
2  to  3  cents,  while  dark  and  bark  crepes  were  readily  salable  at  1  to  2 
cems  up  on  ihe  week.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons  were  catalogued  for 
aale    and   383   tons  sold.     The   following  is  the  course  of  values. 

'  Sterling  Equivalent 

In  Singapore 
per  pound' 

Sheet,  fine  ribbed  smoked 34  @      35c 

Sheet,    good    ribbed    smoked 20  @      32 

Crepe,    fine    pale 35/  @ 

Crepe,    good    pale 22  @ 

Crepe,  fine  brown 20/  @ 

Crepe,    good    brown 14  ^ 

Crepe,     dark 13  @ 

Crepe,     bark 13  @ 


per  pound  in 
London 

1/  O'A 


36/ 

34 

26/ 

20 

18 

15/ 


— /im  @ 

— /  7^  @ 

1/  0)4  @ 

— /  9    @ 

— /  8/  @ 
^-/  ey.  @ 
_/,  6H  @ 
— /  6M  @ 


■/U'A 
1/  I'A 
1/  OH 
— /lO/ 
— /  8^5 
— /  7^ 
— /  7'A 


'Quoted   in    Straits   Settlements  currency.   $1    equals   $0,567   United    States 
currency. 


AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

JOOSTEN    &    J.\NSSEN,    .\msterdam,    report,    under    date    of    March    4, 

The  tone  of  the  market  this  week  was  depressed  and  the  luovement  on 
the    London    market   caused   a   not    unimportant    decline   here    also. 

Regular  business  resulted  on  the  terminal  market  as  offerings,  which 
mostly    were   not    pressing,    found    fairly    ready    buyers. 

Also    in    spot    crepe    and   sheets   some   sales    took    place    at   comparatively 

*°The''close   is  quiet   with    pretty   good    demand    and   little    offering   at    the 
reduced    prices. 


Wc  quote: 

Hevea  crepe.  Fl.  61. 

Hevea  crepe,  Fl.  64. 

Hevea  cripc,  I'l.  69. 

Ilevea  crepe,  Fl.  74. 


Sheets,  Fl.   54  on  the  spot. 

Sheets,  Fl.   58  April-June. 

Sheets,  Fl.  64  July-September. 

Sheets,  Fl.   69  October-December. 


HAMBURG  RUBBER  MARKET 

EFFEKTIV-ROHGUMMIMAKLER-VEREIN,  Hamburg,  report,  Feb- 
ruary  12,    1921:  „  ,  .  c  J 

The  week  opened  very  quietly.  Eastern  market  prices  were  nrm  and 
higher  but  without  immediately  affecting'  the  consumer's  market.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  week  business  became  quite  active  owing  to  demand  from 
(ierm-Ml  consumers,  as  the  drop  in  forciltn  excliauRes  made  the  execution 
of  orders  possible.  Then  prices  suddenly  advanced  and  the  higher  market 
prevented  many  transactions,  so  that  the  week  ended  considerably  quieter, 
although  the  exchanges  were  in  our  favor.  London  also  closed  very 
quietly  and  'Ad.  lower.  _  . 

I'.usiness  was  done  in  almost  all  qualities.     The  prices  moved  between: 

Marks 

First  latex    28  @   32 

Ribbed    smoked    sheets 24  C<?   28 

Smoked    sheetr.    lower    grade 21  @   24 

Brown  crepe,  clean    21  @   24 

Brown   crepe,   somewhat  barky    17  @  20 

Dark    crepe    15  (?il8 

Hard  fine  Para   27  @  32 

Caucho    ball     20  @  23 

Congos    18  ©   23 

Block   balata    60  (S)  90 

No.    1   balata   sheet 110  @130 

Telutcng     13  @17 

Bandjcr     soh 50  @  60 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET 

CRIS.AK  &  CO.,   Antwerp,   reiiurt  under  dale  of   March  4,    1921: 

The  London  market  remained  very  quiet  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  orders.  Rates  are  slightly  lower.  We  close  at  the  following  prices: 
I'irst  latix  crepe.  M?rch.  Ij.  O'id.,  April-June,  \s.  Id..  July-Stplember, 
Is.  2d.:  luly-Decembcr,  Is.  2/a.,-  October-December,  Is.  3'4d.  (buyers), 
line  I'ara,    11 /rf. 

Statistics  for  the  week  weie  as  follows:  Arrivals,  1,222  tons;  sales,  777 
tons;  stock,  39.148  tons  against  20,084  in  1920.  The  stock  consists  of 
16,000  tons  first  latex  crepe;  24,000  tons  ribbed  smoked  sheet;  19.000  tons 
of  inferior  grades:  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  consists  of  mouldy  sheets. 

In  Antwerp  the  stock  on  hand  this  day  amounts  to  1,807  tons.  The 
futures  market  here  remains  very  quiet  with  prices  about  50  centimes  lower. 
At  the  close  price  were:  March.  6.10;  .April,  6.25;  .May,  6.40;  June- 
February,    6.50. 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT     ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 

I''ine      Medium     Coarse     Caucho 


AND 


'I-ake  Fandon,"  from  Para. 
6,685      '.'.'.'.'.'.'.      '. 


Febri'.^rv  27.     By  the  S 

General    Rubber    Co 

Poel   &   Kelly 27,193 

Various     

March  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Dunstan"  from  Para 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc 133,380' 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

Paul    Bertuch    420,007 

March    3.     By  the  S.   S.   "Dunstan," 

General    Rubber    Co 

Meyer  &    Brown,    Inc 56,000 


11,200      

14,387 

from   Manaos. 


PotI    &    Kelly 64,196 

\'arious     

March   3. 
Various     . .  . 

March    16.     By  the   S.   S.   "St.   Michael 


By  the  S.   S.   "Dunstan,' 


Poel    &    Kelly 37,729 

General    Rubber    Co 

Paul    Bertuch    106,704 

March    17.     By   the   S.    S.    "Socrates, 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc 56,000 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc 59,360* 

H.  A.   Astleu  Si  Co 50,000 

Poel  &  Kelly    79,105 

March   17.     Bv  the  S.  S.  "Socrates.' 
Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc 112,000* 


42.659 

from  Iquitos. 
from   Para. 

711        45.470 

from   Fara. 

6,666     '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

5,700  39,800 
from  Manaos. 
44,800 


J  48, 
127, 


SOU 
731 


Pounds 
Totals 

36,617 
33.878 
48,059 

133,380 

11,200 

434,394 

39,091 
56,000 

183,0878 
141,970 

3,568 


(  16,650t 
(  33,441 


22,000 
(6,735i 
(     600 


134.001t 

76,006 

106,704 

56,000 
59,360 
78.000 

131,940t 
156,800 


•Includes  medium, 
tincludes   Manaos. 


JCameta. 
^Includes  Para. 


PLANTATIONS 

(Figitrcd  180  pounds  to  the  hate  or  case) 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:                     Pounds         Totals 
February   18.     By  the  S.   S.   "Santa  Cruz,"  at  San  Francisco. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore    .  S:in  Francisco    102,800         103,800 

February  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Shinsei  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.     Colombo  New  York            22,400 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo  Xew  York             22.400 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.      Colombo  New  York             51,300 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown           40.320 

Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc....      Colombo  New  York          112,000 

Baring    Bros Colombo  ,\cw  York           100.800 

Fisk  Rubber  Co Colombo  C'hicopee   Falls   22,400        371,620 

Febru.\rv  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Karimata."  at  New  York. 

Alden's  Successors,  Inc..     Soerabaya  New  York            93,960 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.     Soerabaya  New  York            16,380 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York             1 1,880 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Batavia  New  York           224,000 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Batavia  New  York           179,200 

Various     Batavia  \ew\'(rk           125.280 

Various     Tjong  Priok  New  York           111,780 

Various    Sebang  New  York       1,141,740     1,904,220 

I'ebrl'ary  23.     By  the  S.  .S.  "Rotterdam,"  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York             11,200 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....      Rotterdam  New  York          291,200        302,400 

Fe';ru\rv   23.      Bv  the  .^.   .S.   "Costigan."  at  New   York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc....      Belawan  New  York             91,980 
The     (Toodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Belawan  .\kron                  249,840 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  .\kron                  215,416 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Singapore  .\kron                  300,338 

Various    .Singapore  New    York           36.940 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Batavia  New  York             78,400* 

.Mdens'  Successors,  Inc..      Batavia  New  York            32,760 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co P.alavia  New  York             14,580 

Henderson.   Forbes  &  Co.       Batavia  New  York              59,226 

Poel    &    Kelly Batavia  New  York           124.740 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Batavia  New  York           134,400 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc Batavia  New  York           60,660     1,399,274 

"Includes    Singapore 

I'eiiruary  23.     By  the  S.   S.   "Norman   Monarch."  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly London  New  York                  90O                900 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "Bardic,"  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc London  New  York             99,900 

Aldens'   Successors,   Inc..     London  New  York            38,880        138,780 
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PLANTATIONS— Continued 

Stiipmetit  Shipped 

from :  to :  Pounds.         Ttrtals. 
February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "Eastern  Importer,"  at  New  York. 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  101,160        101,160 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "M.  S.  Dollar."  at  New  York. 

Goschens   &   CumliPFe. . . .      Singapore  New  York  135,000 

William    Stik-s   \    Co....      Singapore  New  York  22,400 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  55,800 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  715,680 

Meyer  \   Brown,  Inc....      Singapore  New  York  112,000 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  \'ork  135,540 

Canadi.it»  Consolidated 

Rubber    Co..    Lin-.itcd..       Singapore  Toronto  33,660 
Baird    Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  67,200 

L.  Littlejohn  &   Co.,    Inc.     Singapore  New  York  115,250     1,392,530 

February  27.     By  the  S.  .S.   "Nemaha,"  at   New  York. 

General   Rubber  Co Colombo  .New  York  224,480 

Baring    Bros Colombo  New   York  302,400 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co..   Inc.      Colombo  New  York  44,800 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc..      Colombo  New  York  246,400 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co Colombo  Chicopee  Falls    22,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  111.380        951,860 

March   3.      liy  the  S.   S.  "Eurylochus,"  at   Boston. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown  112,000 

Baring    Bros Colombo  New  York  100,800 

Various    Colombo  Boston  56.140        268,940 

March   3       Bv   the   S.    P.    "Eurylochus,"  at   New   York. 

Baird  Rubber  Trading  Co.     Colombo  New  York  246,400 

Mever    &    Brown,    Inc..      Colombo  New  York  112,000 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co.,   Inc.      Singapore  New  York  248.400 
Irw  in-llarrisons    &    Cros- 

field,    Inc Batavia  New  York  18,000 

Various    Batavia  New  York  33,980        658,780 

March  4.     By  the  S.  S.  "Muncastcr  Castle,"  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  408,130        408,130 

March  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Peupelly,"  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....     Singapore  New  York  11.200 

Various     Singapore  New  York  27,320          38,520 

March   6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Saxonia,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &   Co.,   Inc.     London  New  York  134,400 

Various     London  New  York  2,580         136,980 

March  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Algie,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.      Colombo  New  York  179,200 

Various    Colombo  New  York  1 14,380        293,580 

March   7.     By  the  S.    S.   "Trchawkc,"  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.      Colombo  New  York  196,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  85,840        282,240 

March  7.     By  the  S.  S.  "Orteric,"  at  Boston. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  33,600          33,600 

March   7.     By  the  S.   .P.  "Orteric."  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.      Colombo  New  York  56,000 
Baird   Rubber  &   Trading 

Co Colombo  New  York  235.200 

L.    Littlejohn    &   Co.,    Inc.      Colombo  New   York  148,600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....      Colombo  New  York  56.000 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co Colombo  New  York  56,000         551,800 

March    II.     I'y  the   S.   S.    "Taketoyo   Maru,"  at   New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.      Colombo  New  York  112.000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.      Colombo  New  York  22.400 
Baird   Rubber   S:   Trading 

Co Colombo  New   York  56.000 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Colombo  New  York  95,000 

Various    Colombo  New    York  86.840        372,240 

March   13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Nagano  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

Various    Singapore  New  York  275,900 

Irwin-Ilarrisons  &  Cross- 
field,   Inc Ft    Swettenham.New  York  24,640 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Colombo  New  York  224,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.     Colombo  New  York  180,800 
.T.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Colombo  New  York  33,600 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.     Colombo  New  York  156,800 
Baird    Rubber  &   Trading 

Co Colombo  New  York  17,920        913,660 

March   13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Clearwater,"  at  New  York. 

Various     Colombo  New  York  98,860 

The     Goodvcar     Tire      S: 

Rubber    Co Bel.iwan  Akron  468.720 

General    Rubber    Co Relawan  New  York  84,960 

The     (ii  odyear      Tire     \- 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Akron  337,500 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc , ,       Singapore  New  York  22.400 

Konig   Bros.   &   Co Singapore  New  York  5,040 

Various     Penang  New  York  4,860 

Winter.    R.iss   &    Co Batavia  New  York  14,580 

Fred   Stern   \   Co Batavia  New  York  70,800 

F.ast    Asiatic    Co.,    Inc...       Batavia  New  York  7,380     1,115,100 

March   13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Celtic  Prince,"  at  New  York. 

The    Fisk    Kublier   Co....       Singapore  Chicopee  I-alls  33.717 

Boustead    &    Co Singapore  New  York  4,320 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  33,600 

William  H.    Stiles  &  Co.      Singapore  New  York  224.000 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.      Singapore  New  York  183,780 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:                    to:  Pounds. 

W.  R.   Grace  Sc  Co Singapore           New  York  222,660 

East   Asiatic    Co.,    Inc...       Singapore            New  York  327.600 

.Mdcns'   -Succcssor.s.    Inc..       Singapore            New  York  69,480 
Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore            New  York  186,660 

Thornett  St  Fehr,  Inc....       Singapore            New  York  219,520 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.      Singapore           New  York  22,400 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore           New  York  89,600 

Rubber     Importers     & 

Dealers    Co.,    Inc .Singapore           New  York  92,700 

A.   C.   Fox  &  Co Singapore           New  York  20,160 

Eastern    Rubber    Co Singapore           New  York  79,380 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore           New  York  68.580 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore            New   York  83,000 

The      (ioodyear      Tire      ^V 

Rubber    Co. Singapore           .\kron  272,520 

Firestone  Tire  &    Rtibber 

Co Singapore            .\kron  198,900 

Canadian         Consolidated 

Rubber  Co.,   Ltd Singapore            .Montreal  283.320 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore            Watertown  60.480 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...       Singapore            New   York  134,400 

\'arious     Singapore            New  York  1,011,603 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..      Fenang                New  York  49,500 

\'arious     Fenang               New  York  266,400 

March    16.     By   the   S.   S.   "Kyndam,"   at  New  York. 

Thornett    iK;    Fehr     inc...        Rotterdam            New   York  11,200 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Rotterdam           .New  York  56,000 

Meyer   S:    Brown.  Inc....       Rotterdam           New    York  96.320 

\arious     Rotterdam          New   York  50.320 

March    16.     By  the  S.  S.  ".Albania,"  at  New  York. 

Goldman,   Sachs  &   Co...      London               New  York  1,609,380 

March    17.     By  the  S.   S.   "Waaldyk,"  at   New  York. 

.Mdens'    Successors,    Inc.       Soerabaya           New  York  64,620 

Henderson,  Forbes  &  Co.       Soerabaya           New  York  27,900 

Huth    &    Co Soerabaya           New  York  17,820 

Weise   &    Co Soerabaya           New  York  18,000 

East  .\siatic  Co..    Inc  .  .  .       Soerabaya           New  York  96,480 

Fred   Stern    &    Co Soerabaya           New  York  13.320 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc. . .       Soerabaya          New  York  22.400 

Various     Soerabaya           New  York  91.100 

The      Goodvear     Tire     \' 

Rubber  Co Batavia                Akron  116,100 

Thorr:ett  &    Fehr,   Inc...       Batavia                New  York  6.720 

Various     Batavia               New  York  28.020 

Weise     &    Co Belawan     Deli  New  York  18,360 

Fred    Stern    &   Co Belawan     Deli  New  York  380.800 

Various     Belawan     Deli  New  York  220,500 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Rotterdam           New  York  33.600 

Various     T'jong   Friok*  New  York  112,920 

March   18.     By  the  S.   S.   "Laomedon,"  at   New  York. 

William   H.    Stiles  &   Co.       Singapore           New  York  257.600 

L.   Littlejohn   &   Co.,   Inc.      Singapore           New  York  588,700 
T.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore           New  York  76,160 

Baird    Rubber   &  Trading 

Co Colombo              New  York  264,320 

Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc Colombo              .New  York  179,200 

March   19.     By  the  S.  S.   "Romeo,"  at  New  York. 
Fred       Waterhouse      Co., 

Ltd Singapore           New  York  11,200 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore            New  York  107,520 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Belawan               New  York  22,400 

•Shut    out    S.    S.    "Vecndyk." 

CENTRALS 

March  6.     By  the  S.    S.   "Andrew  Jackson,"  at   New  York. 

Hacrcmeycr   Trading    Co.       Montevideo       New  York  6,479 

March    17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Panama,"  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal            New  York  1,800 

AFRICANS 

Fkbruarv  28.     By  the  S.  S.  "Sao  \'icente."  at  New  York. 

Lawrence   Johnson   &   Co.       Lisbon                  .New  York  8  820 

March   6.     By  the  S.   S.  "Hraga.''  at  New  York. 

\'arious     Havre                   New  York  330 

■March    12.      Bv   the    S.    S.    "Uuassu."    at    New    York. 

Various     Lisbon                  .N'cwYork  248,750 

PONTIANAK 

Ferruary   19.     By  the  S.   S.   "Karimata,"  at   New  York. 

Various     T'jong  Priok     .New    York  95. 1  CO 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "M.  S.  Dollar,"  at  New  York. 

^'arious     Singapore           New  York  125,700 

March   13.     By  the  S.  S.   "Celtic   Prince,"  at  New  York. 

Baring    Bros Singapore            New  York  228,600 

various     Singapore           New  York  235,500 

GUTTA  PERCHA 

February  21.     By  the  S.   S.  "Jebba,"  at  New  York. 

Various     Sierra  Leone     New  York  42,900 

GUTTA  SIAK 

March    13.     By  the  S.   S.   "Celtic   Prince. "  at    New   York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Singapore          New  York  52,500 


Trtals. 


4,238,280 


213,840 


1,609,380 


1,268,640 


1,365,980 

141,120 

6.479 
1,800 

8,820 

330 

248,750 

95,100 
125,700 

464,100 
42,900 
52,500 
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BALATA 


Febriahv   19.     By  the  S. 
William  Schall  &  Co 

February  22.     By  the  S. 
William  Schall  &  Co 

Febrvary  24.     By  the  S. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

February   25.     By   the  S. 
South  &  Central  America 

Commercial     Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

February   25.      Hi 
P.    R.     Rincorres. . . 


Shipment 

from: 
S.  •'Sebago,* 
Paramaribo 


Shipped 

to: 
at  New  York. 
New  York 


S.  "Berenice,"  at  New  York. 
Paramaribo         -Vew  York 

S.   "General  W.  C.  Gorgas,"  at   New   York. 


Pounds. 
1.800 

3,450 


Totals. 
1,800 


Cristobal 

S.  "Maraval,' 

Bolivar 
Bolivar 


New  York 
at  New  York. 

New  York 
New  York 


the  S.  S.  "Tivives,"  at  New  York. 
Cartegena  New  York 


March   2.     By  the  S.   S. 
Ultramarcs     Corporation . 
American    Trading   Co... 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc. . 


"Quilpue."  at   New   York. 

Guayaquil  New   York 

Guayaquil  New  York 

Guayaquil  New  York 


115 


12.815 
9,840 


2,400 


3,565 

2,415 
3,680 


3,450 


115 


22,655 


2,400 


9,660 


March    13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Matura,"  at  New  York. 
South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica   Commercial    Co... 


March   16.     By  the  S. 
Arkell  &  Douglas,  Inc... 


Fort  of  Spain  New  York 

"Lake  Sunapce,"  at  New   York. 
Dutch  Guiana    New  York  20,825 


16,560  16,560 

20,825 


CUSTOM   HOUSE   STATISTICS 


NEW    YORK 
IMPORTS 


January 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Balata : 
From  England    

Panama     

Trinidad    

Colombia     

British   Guiana    . . 

Dutch   Guiana    . .  . 

Venezuela     


1921 


Pound.*: 
63,928 
28.118 

140,903 
39,208 
27,296 
20,267 

174,841 


Value 
$45,709 
11.622 
93,375 
17,417 
22,942 
16.833 
84,368 


Pounds 

22.5U1 


Value 

$is.oao 


72,930 
7,291 


13.545 
10,879 


42.587 
2.970 

10.546 
6,334 


Totals 


494,561        $292,266 


Jclutong    (Pontianak): 

From  Straits     Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . 


1,008,778 
202,554 


$151,289 
20,486 


127,146 


170,147 


$80,437 
$20,630 


Totals    1,211,332        $171,775 


Gutta  percha: 

From  .Straits  Settlements.. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . 
British  W.  Africa.  . 
England     


725.660 

87,869 

3,470 


$120,708 

12,479 

555 


170,147 

127 

'53,260 


Totals 


816,999        $133,742 


Crude   rubber: 

I'rom   Belgium     

France     

Netherlands    

i'ortuRal    

England     

Costa  Rica   

(juatemata    

Honduras     

Nicaragua    

Panama  

Salvador    

Mexico   

Trinidad    

Haiti     

Bolivia     

Brazil    

Colombia    

Ecii.'tdor     

British    Ouiana 

Peru    

Venezuela    

British   India    

Straits  Settlements.. 
British  East  Indies. 
Dutch   East  Indies. . 

Japan    

British    W.    Africa.. 

I-)utch   Guiana    

Turkey  in  Asia 


298.903 

490,968 

1,522,588 

67,461 

16,575,904 

623 

942 

446 

12,996 

4,200 

2,775 

43,441 

9,628 

794 

1.843 

4,233,199 

117,609 

151.002 

4,078 

176,721 

724 

282,195 

17,757,741 

7.781,126 

5.592.603 

175,512 

107,663 


$90,518 

198.476 

722,320 

33,730 

7,762,677 

551 

235 

182 

3,578 

1,453 

1,422 

11,167 

4,836 

272 

449 

1,405,944 

45,286 

37,849 

1,956 

65,118 

229 

110,812 

7,440,299 

3,127,447 

2,445,439 

86,564 

53,831 


53,327 


100,800 
121,000 
636,468 


$20,630 
$31 

'  7,980 
$8,011 


$35,280 

13,310 

178.011 


2,432,665 
117,568 

600 


310,032 

24,548 

86 


60,681 

2,335 

378,943 

17,471,256 

1,900.643 

2,521,287 


11,661 

1,320 

108,491 

5,607,172 

398,855 

872,617 


I'elgian  Congo    . 
Portuguese   Afri( 


11.170 

44,800 

60,759 

150 


. ..   55,413.685  $23,652,640 
610,858  53,210 


Totals  

Scrap  rubber  

Tot-ils.    unmanufaciurcd.   58,547,435  $24,303,633 

Manufactures   of   rubber   and 

^utta   percha    

Chicle   dutiable 


25,861,125 
148,096 


6,718 

13,245 

12,267 

30 

$7,593,643 
10,224 


55,650 


January 


1920 


1921 


Pounds 
EXFOHIS 


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


Manufactured: 

Belting     

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber   boots    pairs 

Rubber    :  Iioes    pairs 

Druggists'    sundries    

Automobile    tires     

Other    tires    

Inner  tul'es   

Solid    tires    

Soles  and  heels 

Other   rubber   manufactures.  . 

Totals,  manufactured. . . . 

Chewing  gum    

Insulated   wire    

Fountain    pens number 

Suspenders   anr?    garters 


Totals    

Unmanufactured — free: 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


21.842 
951,777 


$119,441 
41,567 
17,890 
88,189 

1,000,552 
60.506 

2,573,773 

117,466 

40.145 

26,920 

13,787 

432.653 

$4,532,989 


26.359.841     $7,712,945 


33,045 
106,520 


361,108 


$48,855 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Balata    

Crude    rubber    

Gutta    percha    

Rubber    manufactures 
Rubber  substitutes    . . 


54.958 
64,960 


$32,698 
25,303 


$235,315 

469,916 

119,797 

12.499  38,189 

731,008  793,612 

150,351 

1,792,336 

62,857 

121,227 

155,199 

102.890 

552.314 

$4,594,003 

$114,850 

2,318,553 

43.077  66,731 
155.987 

$2,656,121 

928,023  $69,638 

l'36,687  $34,372 

36,010  4,998 

32,512 

S3 


Un  m  a  .V  u  FACT  ur  ED — free : 
Crude  rubber: 

From  England 

British  East  Indies. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
IMPORTS 

472,101 


Totals     

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures. dMiiflfc/<? 


Manufactured: 

.\utomobile    tires 

Inner  tubes    

Belting     

Hose    

Packing    

Rubber     boots pairs 

Rubber    shoes pairs 

Druggists'   sundries    

Soles  and  heels 

Other   rubber  manufactures.  . 


472,101 
15.761 


487.862 
EXPORTS 


15,775 
224,360 


Totals    

Insulated    wire    

Suspenders   and   garters. 


'33,600 

'$'7,827 

$232,168 

33,600 

$7,827 

1,300 

$233,468 

33,600 

$7,827 

$2,464 

rs 

$4,143 

$12,946 

$6,776 

569 

1,247 

623 

3,767 

535 

1,208 

71 

42,118 

3,203 

10.113 

177,592 

39,785 

54.018 

749 

4,054 

5,524 

2,660 

33,125 

22,742 

$278,845 

$101,592 

$338 

$15,463 

9.360 

263 

PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTS 

Manufattuped: 
Rubber  manufactures. rfwf'afc'/f  $241 

EXPORTS 

MANlTrACllIRED: 

Automobile  tires $18,532 

Inner    tubes     487 

Ho.se     24,964 

Packing     1,412 

Other    rubber    manufactures 239 

Totals     $45,634 

Insulated    wire     $1,071 

Suspenders    and    carters 4.172 

Rubber  fcrap  and   reclaimed..         99.514  6.127 

NEW   ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 


69,065 


$14 


$478 

553 

87 


$1,118 
$20,276 


4,532 


208,417 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude   mVber: 

5,744 
87,214 

$1,225 
43.000 

Totals            

92.958 
EXPORTS 

96 

7,874 

$44,225 

$1,879, 
580 
294 
368 

2,726 

1,562 
428 
133 

9,354 
367 
156 

2,895 

$20,742 

36,263 

ii 

21,004 

Chicle     

Manufactured: 

.  .  dutiable 

$16,564 
$7,879 

Inner  tubes    

925 

AW    other   tires 

9 
190 

11,288 

312 

Rubber    boots    

pnirx 

50 
33,856 

Soles    and    heels. . . . 
Dnipgists*   sundries 
Other    rubber    m.-'nu 

109 

549 

ifactures. . 

682 

Totals    

$55,849 
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545 


January 


1920 


1921 


Pounds 

Value ' 

Fountain    p«ii^    number               4fi                    45 

Suspenders   and    garters 1.33S 

Clie%tin^   gum    

SAN  FRANCISCO 

nrpoETs 

Un  max  c  factcsed — fret : 
Crude  ri-bber: 

From  Salvador       650               s??? 

Straits     Settlements. . .   l.S?S.99S 

Dutch  Ea.'st  Indies 7S,S51 

British    East   Indies 

Hon£  Kjcms   374 

721.786 
27,606 

■    ""i77 

Totals     1,968.S7 

Rubber  manufactures. .  dntiable      

Chicle    dtitiaile      


EXPORTS 

\L\Nt'FACTr«EP: 

-Automobile    tires     

Inner  tribes   

Solid    tires    

All    other   tires 

Belting    

Hose     

Packing     ,. 

Rubber   boots    pairs  51 

Rnhl<r   'hoes    ^ir*  2,347 

Soles-    and    heels 

Drug^sts'   sundries    

Other  rubber   manufactures 


Totsis     

In«:uiatr<!    wire    

Fountain   pens    number 

Suspenders    and    garters 

Cheering   grm    

Rubber   scrap   and    reclaimed. 


431.937 


$210,226 

S3.033 

5S 

3.037 

6.072 

21.011 


Crude   n;bber    . 


FOBEIGK  EXFOETS 

170  $20 

WASHINGTON 

IXPORTS 
ITs  M.»  SUFACTfBED — free : 
Crude    rubber; 

FromCanada    2.5S5  S1.034 

Straits     Settlements...   3..5S9.979       1.399.S24 
Tapan    463.764  230,479 


Tctsls    4,056,328     $1,631,337 

Rubber  manufactures.. rfiXicMr      $426 

EXPORTS 
Manv  FACTt:«Fp : 

Automobile    tires    $-',S2C 

loner  tubes    161 

Solid    tires    1,555 

Other   tires    

Bdting    28.111 

Hose    581 

Packing     695 

Rubber  boots    fairs            603  2.469 

Rubber   shces    Mirs         2,928  2.669 

Druggists'    sundries    1.003 

Other    rubber    manufactures 2,5S1 

Tofls     $42,645 

Insulated    wire    $382 

Fouptair.    oens     number                2  6 

Suspenders   and    garters 752 

Chewing    gum    

Rubber  >crap  and  reclaimed..       343.412  15.480 


Crude   rubber 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


BUFFALO 

IXPORTS 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.. 
Rubber    manufactures.  .f^Mffoi'/r 


Maxufactvied: 

Autcme»bile    tires    

Inner  tubes    

Solid   tires    

.Ml    other   tires 

Be'ting     

UoiT    

Packing    

Rubber   boots    

Dru«T:ists*  sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 


Totals     

Insulated    wire    

Kotmtair.     nens number 

SnsT*endfr5   and    garters 

Rubber    scrap    and    reclain-.ed. 


FOBEIGK  EXPORTS 


Pounds 


Value 
$4,140 

S48 
1.636 


56.080  $8,255 

51,239  11,618 

5.928  922 

$119,654 

$7,887 

13 

1.761 

2,042 


$749,894 

113.247 

$20,795 

$1,331 

$160 

'S 

80 

24 

SI  12.094 

$45,205 

8.756 

6.2S2 

30.762 

7,267 

1.687 

596 

22.407 

24,020 

7.158 

6,328 

7,805 

8.84S 

145 

2,985 

10.160 

2,166 

717 

S5S 

1.074 

41 

4.132 

947 

12.040 

9,102 

67,200  12.096 

67,200  $12,096 
$1- 

$3,629 

266 

5,407 

63 

5,289 

1,843 

207 

312  901 

294  333 

lOS 

4,312 

S20.358 

$2,003 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  4 

1.460 

6.524  288 


123.000 


17.050 


823 


30.500 


$24,600 


$193 
1,229 


$17,961 

4.570 

2.876 

1.967 

2.68V' 

1,954 

2,453 

129 

10.667 

45,697 


$90,963 

$8,165 

895 

645 

4,309 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. . 

Chicle    dutiable 

Rubber  maBufactures..iiiitMii/e 


VXJIAKCF.\CTl-RED — free: 

Crude  rubber: 

Frcm  Dutch    E^st    Indies 


CHICAGO 

ntPORTS 

56.923 
511.716 


$3,782 
343.884 

1.SS7 


579,224 


$305,556 
1.209 


OHIO 

ntPORis 


499.S65        $21i 


Totals     499.S65 

Rubber  manufactures.  .tfHfto^/e      


$211,724 


$523 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

nCORTS  OF  CBITBE  AND  KANITFACTTrRED  RUBBER 

December 


L'nma.vi;f.\ctv»ei>— /r« 
Balata: 

From  United  States. . 
Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

From  United    Kingdom 


1919 


1920 


Pounds 
43 


_    702.539 

United     States 1,065,886 

Brazil 

British  East  Indies: 

Ceylon   452,529 

Straits   Settlements.      329,491 

Dutch   Fast    Indies 

Other  countries 


\"alue 
$63 

3S1.6S7 
567,667 


Pounds 


151.726 

1,040.464 

46,090 


Value 


$40,850 

179,121 

11,943 


281,730 
180.0S9 


Totals     . . . 

Rubber,    recovered 352,254 

Rubber,  powdered  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha    scrap 141,297 

Rubber    substitute    108.302 


...  2,550,488     $1,411,236 
41,429 

8.831 
14.073 


1,050,258 
72  129 
22.'746 

2,333,413 

25,584 

157,764 

127,873 


324,265 
10.933 
8,747 

$575,859 
5,107 

17,351 

17.605 


Totals,   unmanufactured..  3.152.521     $1,475,569 


P.VBTI.Y  Manufactured — 

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.         16,092 

Hard  rubber   tubes 

Rubber  thread,   not  covered..  2.5S9 


$9,411 
4.939 
3,861 


Tolal-s    partly   manufactured        1S.6S1 


M.\N-CFACTC»ED 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Boots    and   shoes 

Qothing.       including       water- 
proofed      

Gloves    

Hot  water  bottles 

Tires,   solid    ■ 

Tires,    pneumatic 

Tires,    inner    tubes 

Elastic,  round  or  flat 

Mats   and   matting 

Cement    

Other   rubber    manufactures. . 


Sl!>.2n 


2.644,634 

$615,922 

1.328 
■S63 

$710 

4.112 

833 

S5.660 


S1S,668 

12.766 

7. 68  2 

16,795 

20.007 
1,423 
6,544 

16,006 

91.463 
6.265 

30,164 

127 

2,939 

109,149 


Totals,    manufactured. 


S339.998 


$16,432 

12.679 

5,015 

9,652 

21,479 

1.265 

1,977 

8,951 

162.484 

15.976 

24,703 

58 

4.777 

98,919 

$384,367 


Totals,    rubber   imports... 

Insulated   wire   and   cables: 
Wire  and  cables  covered  vith 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber. 

etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered as  above 

Chicle     

Fillets    

Webhinc     .  . 

Fountain    pens    


3,171,202     $1,833,778       2,646,525     $1,005,949 


310.636 


$11,333 

10,011 

260,299 

818 

52.017 

6.525 


44,924 


$21,282 

8,905 
20,429 


10,063 
3.771 


EXPOBTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  BUBBEB   GOODS 

December 


1919 

1920 

A 

Reex- 

' 

Reex- 

Produce 

ports  of 
Foreign 

Produce 

ports  of 
Foreign 

of 

of 

Canada 

Goods 

Canada 

Goods 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

I    SJIAXfFACTlRED — 

Cmde  and  waste  rubber 

5:6.702 

$2,256 

MAXl-F.«CTt;»EO — 

5.155 

Htse     

-  - . 

31.^1.? 

Boots  and  shoes 

233.291 

$686 

291,851 

Qothing.       includiug       water- 

proofed          

6  056 

3.657 

$254 

Tires,  oneunoatic - 

835.318 

665.433 

Tires 

2.968 

1,675 

13.072 

25 

Other   manutact'.irts    

20,337 

2.924 

f'?.lS7 

4.800 

.$1,118,373 


Totals,    manufactured. 

Totals,  rubber  exports.  .  -  .$1,145,165 


$5,285     $1,075,868 


$5,079 


$5,285     $1,078,124 


$5,079 


Crude    rubber 


746,991        $146,534 


Insulated  wire  and  cable: 
Copper   wire   and   cable.... 


$24,739 


$126,734 
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F.    M.    S.    RUBBER    EXPORTS,    191S-1919 

Para  rubber  exports  I'roni  tlic  F'ederated  Malay  States  during  the 
last  five  years  are  indicated  in  the  appended  table,  according 
to  quantity  and  value : 

Years  Tons             \'alue  Years  Tons             \'aluc 

1915    44.523  $46,702,994  1918    78,283  $58,130,969 

1916    62,764  73.796,711  1919    106.453       96,039,555 

1917    79,831  94,503,117 

Details  of  the  export  trade  in  cultivated  rul)ber  of  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  during  1918  and  1919  are  stated  in  the  next 
table : 

Increase  (  +  ) 

1919  or 

,-- — -** ^  Decrease  ( — ) 

1918             Quantity  in  Quantity 

Destinalitjns                      Tons               Tons                Vplue  Tons 

Straits    Settlements 70,608              87.645         $79,054,906  +16.977 

United  Kingclon: 6.187              17,531            15,802,320  +11,344 

Continental    l.uroT'e....              85             — 85 

Ceylon     222                    809                  734,946  +587 

All   other  countries 1,121                   468                 447,383  —653 

Total    78,283  106,453         $96,039,555  +28.170 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude    rubber: 
From — 

Straits    Settleirienls     

Federated    Malay    Srates    . . 

British     India     

Ceylon   and    dependencies... 
Other    Dutcli    possessions    in 

Indian     Seas     

Dutch    East    Indies    (except 

other     Dutch     possessions 

in    Indian    Seas) 

Otlier  countries  in  the  East 

Indies     and      Pacific     not 

elsewhere    specified     

Brazil 

Peru      

South   and    Central   America 

(except    Brazil   and   Peru) 
West    Africa: 

Gold    Coast     

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 
East     Africa      (including 

Madagasrar)     

Other    countries    


IMPORTS 

December 

A 

1919 

192C 

Pounds 

\'alue 

Pounds 

Value 

5,420,000 
6,352,000 
1,490,800 
4,391,300 

£633,641 
753,366 
180.042 
519,123 

5.324.500 

3,335,100 

892,500 

4,135,400 

£287,453 

191,921 

53,132 

233,547 

1,028,400 

127,745 

662,500 

44,213 

1.480,400 

172.949 

2,704,800 

151,827 

361.800 

1,277,800 

21,600 

42.446 
154.993 

2,510 

17,200 
116,700 

939 
7,083 

13,300 


16,500 


790 


48,000 
278,100 

3.156 
21,208 

31.900 
68.200 

2,163 
3,548 

44.400 
314,900 

4.925 
36.461 

ioiisoo 

"s;476 

Totals     22.523.200    £2,653.844 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..       696,600  20.123 


17.407.100 
67,600 


Totals,    unmanufactured.. 23,219,800    £2,673,967      17,474.700 


Gutta  percha  and  balata.., 

•Rubber    substitutes 

Manufactured — 
Pfots  and  shoes,  .docen  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing    

Insulated  wire   

Tires    and    tubes    

Other    rubber    manufactures 


UNMANi:FACTt;RED — • 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber 

"Rubber    substitutes     

Manufactured — 

Boots   and   shoes,  .docen   pairs 

Waterproof   clothing    

Insulated    wire    

Submarine    cables    

Tires  and  tubes    

Other    rubber    manufactures.  . 


1,462,400       £240,870 


14,096 


967,900 


£27,055 

3.809 

356 

336,362 

57,880 


1,397.700 
19.700 


6.131 


£982.092 
1.796 

£983,888 

£282,646 

566 


£29,166 

1,250 

4,137 

419,093 

74,356 


15,167 


£23,146 

520.800 
47.000 

£14.154 
3,151 

£34,504 
247.702 
97.487 
78,070 
400.482 
292.851 

12.979 

£27,339 
137,437 
166,072 
326,295 
417.639 
3.10,669 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL   AND   FOREIGN 


Unmanufactured — 

Crude  rubber: 

To  Russia     

Sweden.     Norway 


and 


11.400 


£856 


Waste 


376.800 
.       429.400 

727.400 

.    1.971,000 

41.600 

514,900 

302.000 
14,132.000 
.       537.600 
.       173.900 

40.951 
42,250 
77,126 
226.305 
5.222 
53,787 

30,617 

1,707,452 

74,752 

22.248 

385.400 

1.011.800 

196,700 

719,800 

53,900 
270,900 

22.-100 

267,0<)0 
78,500 

248.000 
22.300 

23,020 

Germany    

54,351 
12,378 

France     

Spain    

Italy     

Austria-Hunpary    

Other     European    coun- 
tries     

United    States    

Canada    

Other    countries 

44,097 
3,539 

20,169 
1,190 

15,800 
9,573 

16.645 
1,280 

Totals,    rubber 

and    reclaimed    rubber 
percha   and   balata 

.19,216,700 

87,900 

321,300 

£2,281,530 
£3,222 
51,207 

3,288,100 
'32,306 

£202,898 
£6,396 
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UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS— Continued 
Year  Eudcd  December  31 


Manufactured — 
Boots   and    shoc&.  .dozen    /*aiVj 
Waterproof    clothing.  . .  . 

Tires  and   tubes 

Other    manufactures    ... 


1920 

1921 

Pounds 

Value 

Founds 

Value 

143 

£414 

34 

1,743 

3.043 

1.169 

£4,112 

296 

82,193 

2,785 

es."  Class 

ni. 

T..  prior 

to  1920. 

RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 
Eight  Months  Ended  .August 


'    1919 

1920 

A 

Crude  rublwr  and   tjutta   peicha 
— raw    and    reclaimed: 

Quintals' 

571 

97 

20,252 

33,955 

2,818 

574 

22,763 

860 

Lire=       ' 

77,305,100 

Quintals 

6541 
2,075 
5,849 
22,972 
l.OOO 
1,865 
9,870 
2,070 

46,355 
136 

Lire 

French   Asian    Colony.. 

India    and    Ceylon 

Straits     Settlements 

French  African  Colonies 

Belgian    Congo 

Brazil       

M4,018,25O 

Other    countries 

Totals        .        

81,376 
14.679 

96,055 

169 

112 
149 
344 
409 
33,372 
248 
2 

'  '3',237 
807 

2 

1 

10,739 

77,305,100 
2.201,850 

44,018,250 

20.400 

Totals,  unmanufactured.... 
Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

79,506,950 

490,100 
218,000 
210,850 
551,100 
863,800 
667,440 
843.200 
8,000 

■  11,331,600 
20,184,500 

46,491 

237 
223 
144 
524 
642 
104,608 
352 
146 

668" 

4,148 

6,698 

1,264 

33 

15,101 

44,038,650 
687,300 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 
Ttibes                     

2,323,800 
294.050 

864,600 

Rubber-coated  fabrics  in  pieces 
Boots    and    shoes pairs 

1.254,800 
2,092,160 
1.196.800 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and  tubes — 

From  Belgium     

584,000 

35,870,800 

United    States        

Other    countries 

28,257,400 

Totals,   manufactured 

35.368,590 

73,425,710 

Total   imports 

114.875.540 

117,464,360 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 


L'NMANrFACTfRED 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed; 

To    Austria 

Spain     

United    States 

Other    countries 


l'371  f    ^•°°^-^°'> 


3001 


2,904 
544  J 


"8  1    2,228 


,000 


Totals 
Waste     . . . 


Totals,     unmanufactured... 
Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  sutta  percha — 

Threads    

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes    

Belting    

Rubber-coated    fabrics   in    pieces 

Boots  and   shoes Mirs 

Other   footwear    

Elastic    webbing 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel. 
Tires  and  tubes: 

To  Austria     

Bcl).;ium     

Czecho-Slovakia     

Denmark     

France     

Great    Britain 

Netherlands    

Rumania     

Spain   

Switzerland    

Hungary     

India    and    Ceylon 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Straits    Settlements.... 

Australia     

Argentina   

Brazil     

Other    countries 

Other    manufactures 


3,356 
2,093 


1,006,800 
418,600 


4.456 
6.576 


2.228.000 
1,315,200 


5,449        1,425,400 


367 
60 

594 
95 

164 


1,137,700 
131,000 
855,250 
199,500 
492,000 


11,032       3,543,200 


251  778,100 

238  434,900 

1,200       1,557,200 


491 
17 

50 
828 
262 
130 
377 
2,708 
142 
1 
285 

82 


1,865,800 
85,000 


545 

'  i-io 

242 
736 
669 
835 
1,364 


Totals,   manufactured. 
Total    exports 


20,080,000 


2,573,000 

28.090,450 
29,515,850 


382 
495 
2 
924 
321 

2  212' 

T!525 

1.032 

1,309 

1.946 

7,965 

432 

1,156 

796 

669 

265 

4.089 

1.746 

2,184 

684 

2,245 

1,981 

4.270 

9.026 


839.600 

9,900 

3,000 

3.511,200 

1,605,000 


91,265,000 


16,651.800 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 
NEW   YORK 

THE  RUBBER  SCRAP  TR.\DE  coiitiuucs  Utterly  Stagnant  owing  to 
the  continuation  of  manufacturing  inactivity  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. There  have  been  no  purchases  of  scrap  by  either  dealers 
or  reclaimers  for  months.  The  plants  of  the  latter  arc  still 
closed  and  will  not  resume  production  until  the  demand  for  rub- 
ber goods  revives  in  marked  degree.  This  state  of  affairs  effec- 
tually shuts  out  the  scrap  trade  for  the  same  indefinite  period. 

The  feature  of  the  past  month  in  rubber  scrap  circles  was  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Xational  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers.  The  sessions  of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  present  high  railroad  freiglit  rates 
as  a  bar  to  the  free  movement  of  low  price  scrap  when  demand 
revives. 

QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
March    26,    1921 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic     toi.s lb.  '$0,075   @ 

Boots     and     shoes lb.       •.03>i(a     .OA'A 

Trimmed     arctics lb.      *.02»i@     .03 

Untrimmed    arctics    lb.      '.02     (3     .0254 

HABO  HtTBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound lb,       *.07j/i@      .01 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.         .18     &      .20 

INNER   TUBES: 

No.     1     lb.  '07     m  .08 

Compounded     lb.  *.05     @  .OSyi 

Red     lb.  •04!/5@  .05 

KECHANICALS: 

Black    scrap,    mixed.    No.    1 lb.  •.02!/2@  .03 

No.  2 lb.  *.01'/;&  .02 

Car     springs     lb.  •.02;.l(a  .03 

Heels     lb.  ".02'/.®  .03 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb.  *.02^<@  .03 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  '.01     @  .OVA 

fire,    cotton    lined lb  "01      @ 

garden     lb.  •.07"4@  .01 

Insulated   wire   stripping,   free    from  fiber lb.  '.0\'A@  .02 

Matting      lb.  '.01      (ffl 

Red     packing     lb.  '.04<A®  .05 

Red    scrap.    No.  1 lb.  *.07     (S  .08 

No.2 lb.  '.OSyi®  .06 

White    scrap.    No.  1 lb.  *-07     @  .07>i 

No.2 lb.  '.06     @  .06J4 

IIEEB: 
PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings    lb.  '.V2'A@     .02ii 

Bicycle     ">•  "Ol'/SW     .02 

Standard    white   auto lb.  '.02y.@     .03 

Mixed    auto     '■''-  '.01Kl@      .01}4 

Stripped,    unguaranteed lb.  *.01      (ffi     .01 J^ 

White,  G.  &  G.,   M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  '.03     (» 

SOLID— 

Carriage     lb.  '.OZ'ACa     .03 

Irony     lb.  @ 

Tnick,     clean Ih.  •.01)4®     .0254 

•Nominal. 


'One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
'One  lira  eqrals  $0,193   (normal). 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

A.MKRU  AN  Cotton.  The  spot  market  for  middling  upland  cotton 
has  continued  to  decline  during  the  pa.st  month.  With 
minor  fluctuations,  quotations  ranged  from  11.65  cents  on  March 
1,  to  12.35  cents  on  March  24,  when  the  market  firmed  up  and 
prices  advanced.  The  indications  are  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  general  demand  the  market  will  continue  to  be  unsettled. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  Prices  have  recently  shown  a  great  deal 
of  strength,  due  no  doubt  to  government  buying,  a  prospective 
sharp  reduction  in  acreage  and  recent  heavy  rains   which  have 
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necessitated  the  resowing  of  practically  all  cotton  which  had 
been  put  into  the  ground.  It  is  reported  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  will  buy  from  farmers  up  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  two  million  cantars,  which  is  practically  one-tliird  of  all 
the  cotton  raised  in  Egj'pt  last  year.  This  government  buying 
was  started  in  order  to  help  small  cultivators  who  have  been 
unable  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  last  season's  crop.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  buying  is  only  of  a  limited  quantity  from  each  cul- 
tivator. Upper  Egypts  show  an  advance  of  about  5«  cents  a 
pound  from  the  low,  and  medium  grades  are  worth  20  cents. 
Better  grades  of  Sakel  are  up  nearly  10  cents  since  the  first  of 
the  month,  and  medium  Sakel  is  quoted  at  29  cents. 

Arizon.\  Cotton.  Arizona  cottons  are  selling  very  slowly  and 
good  grades  can  be  bought  between  30  and  32  cents.  It  now  seems 
doulitful  if  even  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage  will  be  planted 
to  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Se.-\  Isl.\nd  Cotton.  This  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  mar- 
ket factor.  We  merely  mention  it  here  to  point  out  that  the 
recent  ginning  census  indicates  that  less  than  2,000  bales  will  be 
secured   from   last  year's  crop. 

R.Mxco.'KT  Fabrics.  There  has  been  a  little  more  interest 
shown  in  raincoat  materials  during  the  past  month.  Inquiries 
have  been  more  numerous  and  more  orders  have  been  booked 
than  at  this  time  last  month  but  the  situation  is  far  from  normal. 

Mechanical  Ducks  and  Drills.  This  market  has  been  in- 
active due  to  the  absence  of  volume  buying.  Mechanical  goods 
production  has  not  apparently  increased  during  the  month  which 
accounts  for  the  quiet  ruling  conditions  of  the  duck  market. 
Prices,  although  lower  than  last  month,  arc  firm  and  with  ad- 
vancing  tendencies. 

Sheetincs.  There  was  small  interest  shown  in  this  material 
last  month  and  quotations  have  been  made  largely  on  a  nominal 
basis.     Prices  have  declined  since  last  month. 

Tire  Fabrics.  There  has  l>een  no  improvement  in  this  market 
nor  has  there  been  sufficient  inquiry  to  induce  fabric  mills  to 
make  quotations.  Most  tire  manufacturers  are  stocked  with 
fabrics  purchased  last  year,  which  must  be  absorbed.  A  hopeful 
sign,  however,  is  that  the  large  tire  manufacturers  are  balancing 
their  fabric  stocks  and  preparing  figures  for  spring  and  summer 
buying.  The  indications  are  that  real  market  interest  will 
develop   within   the   next  two   months. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS 

M.\Rcn    26.   lo.'l 
Prices   suhject   to   tli.an^e    without    ndtice 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH 

I^.ikr    HiiiiiK,    21'2    lbs.    sq.    yd.,    brass    or    copper    in.-er- 

tjon    lb.  Cti 

2yi    lbs.    sq.    yd.,    brass    or    copper    inser- 
tion   /;>.  @ 

BUBLAFS 

32— 7-ounce      100  yarrf.t      $3.85      @ 

32 — Bounce    @ 

40 — 7  H -ounce    4.65     @ 

40— 8-mince    ■1.75      @ 

40— 10  ounce   5-25     @ 

40— iniX-ounce     5.35     @ 

45 — 7'A-Qiince   5.25     @ 

45 — 8-ounce   5.35     @ 

45  —  10-ounce     6.15     @ 

DRILLS 

38-inch    l.Ofl-yard    vard        .15      &> 

49-inch   3.47-yard    10!.1.@ 

52-inch    1.90-yard    17'/;  (» 

5?-inih  1.95  vard 17     (S 

60-inch    1.52.yard    21  M@ 

DUCK 
CARRIAGE    CMTH 

5.s-inch    2.00-yard    enameling   duck yard        .15'/® 

48-inch    1.74-vard    IS'AO) 

72-inth   lC.fi6-ounci-   39'/<(ai 

72-inch    17.21ounce   AQli@ 

MECHANICAL 

'lose    P'outtd         .30     (a 

I!.-ltiiic    30     (S 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH 

-\cmc   vrrd  CH 

Endurance    (??' 

Pcnn    @ 

OSNABVROS 

411  inch   2.3S-yard    yard  & 

40  inch   2.48-yard    (» 

3?  [/.-inch    2.42-yard    @ 


RAINCOAT   FABRICS 
COTTON 

Bombazine  64  x  60 \<ard         .12i/S@ 

60  X  48 11^1® 

Cashmeres,  ci-tton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan .75     @ 

Twills  64  X  72 lO     (Si     .12 

60x102 16     @ 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  blue  and  black .26 /i  @ 

Ian    and    olive .24     @ 

Tweed   40     @   1.00 

printed     22'/j<a> 

Plaids  60  X  48 .n>/,@ 

56x44 12     @ 

Repp    32     @ 

Prints  60  X  48 13     (3 

64    X   60 14     @ 

I.MPOUTEl)  WOOLEN   FABRICS   SPECIALLY   PREI'AnED 
FOR   RUHBEKIZING— PLAIN   AND   FANCIES 

63-inch,  3 ;<i  to  754  ounces yard         .81      (o'$2.22 

36-inch.  2  J<i  to  5  ounces .63     @   1,62 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION    AND   COTTON) 

63-inch,  2  to  4  ounces yard         .71      @    1.57 

.^6  iTicb,  2  to  4  ounces .44      @      .84 

SHEETINGS,   40-lNCH 

48  X  -^8,  2.35-vard yard         .10)4® 

'18  X  48,  2.50  yard 1054@ 

48  X  48.  2.85-yard 09M@ 

64  X  68.  3.15-yard Wyi® 

56  X  60.  3.60-yaid 0&%& 

48  X  44.  3.75-yard OTA® 

SILKS 

Canton.    38-inch    yard         .295^$@ 

Schappe,    36-inch     .47i^@ 

STOCKINETTES 
SINGLE   THREAD 

3J/*    Peeler,   carded pound  @ 

\y2    Peeler,    carded *.55      @ 

SYi    Peeler,    combed '.SS     @ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON  OFFICE 
Second  National   Building 


NEW   YORK   OFnCE 
25   West  43d   Street 
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DOUBLE   THKBAU 

Zero    rcclfr.    cardcil tomtit  (n> 

3  yj    Peeler,    carded (ti 

6 1-.-    I'eclcr,   ci'mbed Ot 

TIBE  FABRICS 

nni.inNO 

I  7  '  i-i  iiiu'c    SakcIIaridcs.    combed povni'l  ('? 

17  V^-( mice    Kicyptian.    conil)cil @ 

17  'i -ounce    KKyptiai).    canied (rtt 

17  'i -ounce   I'relvr,   coinlii-il ^ 

17 '1 -ounce   Peeler,   carded..  @ 

CORD 

IS-ounce    KKVptian    pound  @ 

BICYCI^ 

S-o\ince    American    toiiml  (9» 

lO-ouiice    American    @ 

CUAFBK 

9 'j  ounce    Sea    Island found  @ 

? ''I -ounce    KRvptian.    larded (* 

9'-4  -ounce  Feeler,  carded @ 

•Xoiniiial. 

THE  MARKET  FOR   CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS 

NEW  YORK 
pvvRixc  THE  FAST  MONTH  tlic  market  for  clicmicals,  pigments 
•L-'  and  rubber  compouiidiiiR  ingredients  has  continued  in  a  state 
of  suspense  and  uncertainly,  awaiting  the  hoped  for  industrial 
activity.  Reports  from  the  Akron  district  indicate  a  (bstinct 
gain  in  tire  manufacturing  activity  but  as  yet  the  voknne  of  rub- 
ber goods  manufacturing  has  not  called  for  heavy  renewal  of 
supplies  of  compounding  ingredients. 

Anmline  On..  The  movement  has  been  at  low  ebb.  Stocks 
were  heavy  and  demand  dull.  Prices  ruled  from  20  to  26  cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes.  The  business  was  fcat\ircd  by  the  movement  of  large 
resale  stocks,  weak  prices  and  dull  demand. 

Benvoi.,  The  demand  has  ruled  generally  fair  to  active.  Early 
ill  the  month  90  per  cent  grade  was  much  in  demand  at  30  cents 
per  gallon.  Quotations  on  this  grade  have  held  from  28  to  30 
cents,  while  that  for  pure,  ranged  from  30  to  36  cents. 

Blanc  Fi.xe.  The  same  dullness  controlled  the  blanc  li.xe  situa- 
tion as  was  evident  with  barytes.  liarly  in  the  month  producers 
generally  had  closed  down  their  plants  and  lower  prices  ruled  for 
stocks. 

Blue  Lead.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  market  was 
featured  by  liquidation  sales  at  one  cent  below  market.  Dullness 
prevails  in  the  matter  of  demand  and  c|uotations  arc  lixed  at  7'/4 
to  7'/2  cents. 

Carbon  Black.  A  rise  in  prices  of  three  cents  per  poiuul  was 
noted  the  third  week  of  the  past  month  and  lampblack  was  also 
stronger.  The  demand  for  blacks  has  been  routine  largely  owing 
to  reduced  demand  frtmi  the  rubber  tire  industry. 

Cariion  BisuLPHiDi;.  Very  little  interest  in  evidence.  Prices 
from  8  to  8,'/j  cents  per  pound. 

Carbon  Tetracim.oruie.  The  deniaiul  lias  been  fair.  Prices 
declined   from   12  to   10;  1.   cents  per  pound. 

China  Clay.  Stocks  have  accumulated  in  the  absence  of  con- 
sumers' business. 

Dry  Colors.  There  was  slightly  lietter  inquiry  as  the  month 
progressed.     Earth  colors  are  particularly  quiet. 

Litharge.  The  slump  in  rubber  manufacturing  has  removed 
temporarily  the  largest  part  of  the  normal  demand  for  litharge. 
Producers  are  limiting  oiUput  to  the  trade  needs.  Increased 
activity  of  tire  manufacturing  after  the  middle  of  the  month  had 
some  effect  on  demand  and  the  situation  is  improving.  Prices 
are  8J4  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

Lithoi'one.  Owing  to  the  usual  spring  activity  in  the  ]iaint 
trade  lithoponc  has  been  in  brisk  demand  at  7  to  ?'/•  cents  in 
bags,  7y2  cents  in  barrels. 

Solvent  Naphtha.     Supplies  low  and  demand  very  (|uiet. 
Sublimed   Lead.     The   same   condition   of  dullness   rules   with 
this  as  with  the  other  lead  pigments.     Prices  7l4  to  7'/j  cents  per 
pound. 

SuLPHi'R.    Prices  arc  steady  and  movement  of  stock  slow. 

Talc.   Prices  weak  and  market  very  quiet. 

Whiting.     Imported,  quoted  at  1  to  \li  cents  per  pound.    Rub- 


ber   makers   other    than    the    tire   trade,    have    been    taking   some 
supplies. 

Zinc  ().\ii>e.  There  has  been  good  demand  fur  the  lead-free 
grades  for  paint  purposes.  Production  is  markedly  affected  by 
general  trade  conditions  and  lack  of  demand  from  the  tire  makers. 
Prices  are  still  held  firmly. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

.\Lirch    JO.    IV.'l 
I'riccs  subject  to  clinnge  without  notice 
ACCELERATORS,    OROAMIC 

Accelercnc    Cf.  o.   b.   English  port) lb.  1.1  J    dd. 

Accclcmal    lb.  J<>  6(i     (s 

Adco   lb.  .60     @ 

.Mdehyde  ammonia  crystals lb.  1.00     @   1.10 

Aniline    oil     lb.  ..>6     to     .28 

Exccllerex  lb.  .70     (5     .75 

Hcxamcthylenc    Ictramine    (powdered) lb.  100     («)    1. 10 

N.  C.  C ;;,.  @ 

No.  999   lb.  14!^      @ 

P.iraphcnylcne  diamine    lb.  J, 00     («   2.25 

TlmicTrhaiiiliilf     (factory) /(,.  .65      (g.      .75 

ACCELERATORS,   INORGANIC 

Lead,    dry    red    (bbls.) ;;,.  .09'/i@ 

sublimed   bku-    (bbls.) lb.  .07 '4^'      .07Ji 

.sublimed   white   (bbls.) lb.  .08!4(i 

«hitc,    basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb.  .o7'j''i:      .08 

Lime,  flour  /(,_  .02l'j  w 

.Superfine,  "Cream  of  Lime" lb.  .03     @ 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .08W(a>      .09 

sublimed    lb.  @ 

Magnesium,    carbonate,    liglit lb.  .09      @ 

calcined  extra  light lb,  .55     @ 

calcined  light  lb.  .25      m      .30 

calcined   medium   light lb.  .25     @ 

calcined  heavy  lb,  .07      @ 

calcined   conunercial    (magnesitc) lb.  .05     @ 

o\ide,   extra    light lb.  .65     O 

ACIDS 

Acetic  28    per    cent cwl.  2.50     @  2.7S 

glacial,  99  per  cent cwl.  9.35     @  9.75 

(.  resylic    (97%    straw    color) gal.  95      O   I  02 

(95%     dark)      gal.  .90     @     '.97 

Muriatic,  20  degrees cwl.  1.55     @  2.25 

Nitric.   ,i6  degrees cwl.  6.00     @  6.50 

Sulphuric,  66  degrees ion  20.00     ©21.00 

ALKALIES 

I  ;msiic    soda    (76%    factory) lb.  .03M("      .04J^ 

Soda  ash,    58% cwl.  1.90     (.1    2  10 

COLORS 
Itlack 

lione,  powdered lb.  .Oeyi®     .14 

granulated    lb.  .12     @ 

(.arbon   black    (sacks,   factory) lb.  .10     l<(i       16 

pressed   lb.  .12      @ 

CI  niiirtsscd      /(,.  .12Vi  (n 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

IJiop     /(,.  .OS     @     .16 

Ivory    bUack     lb.  .17      (g      .45 

Lampblack     lb.  .16     @      .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  .95     @ 

Rubber    black    lb.  @ 

Rubber  makers'  non-flying  lilack /^  40     itp 

Blue 

Cobalt    lb.  .25     @     .30 

Dipped   goods    lb.  I.OO     @ 

Pruss  an     lb.  .60     @ 

Ultramarine     lb.  .16     @     .35 

Rubber   makers'   blue lb.  3.50     tir 

Brown 

Iron    oxide    lb.  ,04     ijj'     .04  54 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw  and   burnt lb.  .06Vi®      .06^ 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw   (Ian  eiil..r) lb.  .07     @ 

Umber,   Turkey,   raw   and   burnt /J>.  .OA'/idl'     .05 

Vandyke     lb.  .06     @ 

Maroon    oxide    lb.  .i3'/i(s 

Green 

Chrome,  light     lb.  .37     @     .40 

medium    lb.  .40     <!f      .52 

dark      lb.  .44      @      .58 

commercial     lb.  .liyi® 

tile    lb.  .08     @     .12 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Oxide  I.  R lb.  m 

'  )\ide   nf  chromium Ii>,  .66     @ 

Rubber   makers'   green lb.  3.50     & 

Red 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .43     @     .46 

crimson,  "R.    M.   P." lb.  .55     (g' 

crimson     l'" lb.  ,45      @ 

Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of lb.  .24     @     .27 

golden,   "R.   M,   P." lb.  .25     @ 

goJden    I lb.  .40     @ 

gilden    2 It.  .35     @ 

"-A     lb.  .42     @ 

vermilion    sulphuret     lb.  .65      @     .75 

red   sulphuret    lb.  .25     & 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .14     @ 

Dipped  goods,  red lb.  1.25     <s 

purple     lb.  1.00     @ 

orange    lb.  1.25     @ 

Indian    lb.  .13'A@ 

Para   toner    lb.  1.60     ® 

Red    excelsior    lb.  @ 

Toluidine  toner    lb  3.25     @  3.50 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb  .04     @     .12 

pure   bright    lb.  .U'/S®     .15J4 

-Spanish   natural    /;,.  .05V5@     .05M 

Venetian     lb.  .03     m      ,06 
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Oil    soluble    aniline,    red lb.  $1.75  @$2.00 

orange    lb.  1.50  @ 

Oxiiuuiiy     lb.  .17)4® 

Vermilion.  American     lb.  .25  @     .M) 

permanent    lb.  .34  @ 

English   quicksilver    lb.  1.00  @    1.15 

Rubber  makers'  red lb.  3.50  @ 

purple    lb.  2.50  @ 

While 

Albalith    lb.  .07  ®     .OlYi 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant    lb.  @ 

extra  fine   lb.  @ 

I-ithopone,  Beckton  white lb.  .07  @     .07Vi 

l.ithopone.   domestic    (factory) lb.  .07  @     .07Vi 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rubber-makers*  white   lb.  @ 

Zinc  oxide.    American  Horse  Head  brand  (factory) :  C.L.         L.C.L. 

Special   lb.  .09}4@     .09)4 

XX    red    lb.  .0%Vi@     .09^i 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory) ; 

White    seal    lb.  .12}4@     .12J^ 

Green   seal    lb.  .11  @     .11"^ 

Red  seal    lb.  .10  p     .lOJ/5 

White   seal,    imported lb.  .12}i@     .12^^ 

Azo  factory: 

ZZZ   (lead  free) lb.  .08)^®     .09^ 

ZZ    (under    5%    leaded) lb.  .08  @     .08J4 

Z    (810%    leaded) /6.  .07H«|i     -OSJi 

Standard   AA    lb.  .09  @ 

\'cllow 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,   orange lb,  @ 

red    lb.  @ 

Chrome,   light  and  medium lb.  .25  @ 

C.    P ;(>.  .28  @ 

Dipped  goods    lb.  125  @ 

Ocnre,  domestic     /6.  02  @     .OlYi 

imported    lb.  .03J4@     .04 

Oil   soluble  aniline lb.  1.60  @ 

Rubber   makers'  yellow lb.  2.50  (g'   3.50 

Zinc  chromate    ■. lb.  .40  @     .41 

COlCeOUNDIKG  INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum  flake  (carload)   ton  33.00  @45.0O 

hydrate    lb.  .22  & 

silicate   (on  26.00  @28.00 

Ammonium  carbonate   (powdered) lb.  .08  @     .10 

Asbestine    ton  20.00  @35.00 

Barium,  carbonate,   precipitated ton  85.00  @ 

dust    (on  lOO.OO  @110.00 

Barytes.  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) ton  28.00  @ 

white    ton  35.00  @4S.O0 

white.   No.    3 tnn  30.00  @ 

off  color    ton  20.00  @ 

uniform  floated ton  28.00  @ 

German    "Cream"    ton  @ 

Baso    for    lb.  .05  @ 

Beta-naphthol    lb.  .70  (S>     .75 

l!!anc  fixe    /('.  .05  @      .06!4 

Bone  ash    lb.  .10  @ 

C.irrara  filler  (factory) ton  18.00  @ 

Chalk,  precipitated,  extra  light lb.  @ 

heavy    lb.  @ 

China,  clay,  Dixie     ton  22.00  @35.O0 

Blue  Ridge   ton  22.00  @35.00 

domestic   ton  10.00  @  12.00 

imported    ton  50.00  @ 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run  (factory) lb.  .02  @ 

Fossil  flour   (powdered)    ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .30  @      .40 

medium    lb.  .25  @     .30 

low  grade lb.  .17  @     .19 

Graphite,  flake    (400-pounds  bbl.) lb.  .10  @     .30 

amorphous    lb.  .04  @ 

Ground  glass  FF.   (bbls.) lb.  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Liquid  rubber lb.  .16  @ 

Mica_,  powdered   /5.  .15  @ 

Pumice  stone,  powdered   (bbl.) lb.  .03  @     .08 

Rotten    stone,    powdered lb.  .02H@       045^ 

Rubber  paste    lb.  @ 

Silica,    gold    bond    (factory) ton  25.00  @ 

silver    bond    (factory) ton  18.00  @ 

Soap   bark,   crushed lb.  .I4yi@     .15 

Soapstone,  powdered  gray   (carload) ton  12.00  @ 

Italian  Talc //).  .02  @     .02J4 

Starch,   powdered   corn cwt.  2.58  @ 

Talc,  powdered  soapstone ton  22.50  @25.00 

Terra  blanche    ton  25.00  @ 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory)  ..  ..(on  25.00  @ 

white  (factory)    Ion  27.00  @ 

Tyre-lith    ton  100.00  @ 

Wliiiing.   Alba    cwt.  @ 

Columbia    cwt.  .75  @ 

commercial   cwt.  1.25  @ 

Danish    (factory)    (011  15.00  @ 

English  cliffstone  cwt.  1.75  @  2.O0 

gilders    cwt.  1.45  @    1.90 

Paris,  white,  American cwt.  .90  @   1.50 

Quaker   ton  13.00  @15.00 

Super    ton  @ 

Wood    pulp,    imported ton  @ 

XXX  ton  35.00  @ 

,,,     J     -               X   ton  35.00  @ 

Wood    flour    ton  @ 

UntERAL  airBBEB 

Elateron  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  @ 

(1.  c.   1.   factory) »on  @ 

Gilsonite (on  70.00  @ 

Gcnasco  (c.  1.  factory) ton  50.00  @ 

(1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  52.00  @ 

Hard  hydrocarbon  ton  35.00  @4500 


Soft  hydrocarbon   ton  @ 

K-X   Ion  m 

K.    M.    R Ion  @ 

M.  R.  X ton  @ 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) (on  $50.00  @ 

(1.  c.   I.   factory) ton  55.00  @ 

Raven  M.  R ton  @ 

Refined   Elaterile    ton      ^  @  ,,  „„ 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  I.  factory) ton  50.00  @55.O0 

(1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  57.50  @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  I.  factory) (on  40.00  @ 

(1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  45.00  @ 

States  "A"  (c.  1.  factory) ton  45.00  @ 

No.  I   (c.  I.  factory) ton  40.00  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  87.50  (u) 

.     M.   R    pulverized  (1.  c.  I.   factory) (on  90.00  @ 

M.  R.   (c.  1.  factory) ton  62.50  @ 

M.  R    (1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  65.00  @ 

Rubrax     (factory) Ion  50.00  @ 

Synpro,    granulated,    M.    R.    (factory) Ion  87.50  @ 

Walpole  rubber   flux    (factory) lb.  @ 

OILS 

Avoilas  compound  lb.  .16  @ 

Castor,  No.    1,   U.    S.   P lb.  .11  @ 

No.   3,  U.  S.   P lb.  .10  @ 

Coin    lb.  .09  & 

Cotton    lb.  .OS'ACg 

Glycerine    (98  per  cent) lb.  .18  @     .19 

Linseed,  raw    (carloads) gal.  .72  @ 

r^inseed   compound    gal.  @ 

Palmoline     lb.  13  O'     .14 

Palm  niger    lb.  .08  @ 

Palm    "Lagos"    lb.  .Uyi® 

Palm   special    lb.  @ 

Peanut     lb.  .10  © 

Petrolatum     lb.  .05  @      .09 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .06  <a      .10 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  @ 

Pine,  steam  distilled   gal.  1.35  (a    1.40 

Rapeseed,    refined    10.  .13  @ 

blown       lb.  .15  @ 

Rosin    gal.  .40  C<*     .42 

Synpro    gal.  .40  @     .60 

Soya  bean    lb  .08  @ 

Tar    gal.  .35  @     .36 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES 

I'alsam,  Oregon  tir ga!.  2.00  @ 

Cantella    gum    lb.  .50  @ 

Cumar   resin,   hard lb.  .09  @     .13 

soft    ;*.  .09  @      .13 

Tar,  retort    bbl.  12.75@14.75 

kiln    bbl.  12.75@14.00 

Pitch.  Burgundy     lb.  .04'A@ 

coal  tar    lb.  .0154@ 

Dine   tar    lb.  .Oiyi@ 

ponto    lb.  .10  @ 

Rosin,  K     280  lbs.  6.35  & 

strained    280  fbi.  6.00  @ 

Shellac,    fine    orange lb.  1.00  @ 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone   (98.99   per  cent   drums) lb.  .12  @ 

methyl    (drums)    gal.  @ 

Benzol    (water  white,  90%) gal.  .25  @       31 

pure  £((/.  .36  @ 

Carbon   bisulphide    (tlrums) .' lb.  .07  @     .07)1 

tetrachloride    (drums)    lb.  .12  («>      .1.1 

Naphtha,  motor   gasoline   (steel   bbls.) gal.  .26  @ 

73@76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .37i4@ 

70@72  (steel  bbls.) gol.  @ 

68@70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .35  @ 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .25  @ 

solvent    go/.  ,28  @ 

Toluol,  pure    ga/.  .28  @     .34 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  .58  @ 

wood    gal.  .55  @ 

Osmaco  reducer   gal.  @ 

Xylol,  pure    gal.  .45  @      .51 

commercial    gal.  .25  @     .31 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black    lb.  .08  (3     .17 

White lb.  .10  @     .19 

Brown    lb.  .12  @     .18 

Brown  factice   lb.  .07  @     .15 

White   factice    lb.  .08}4@     .15 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium civt.  10.91  @ 

hard    ca^l.  10.91  @ 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite    (black   hypo) lb.  @ 

Orange  mineral,  domestic lb.  .12J/^@ 

Sulphur  chloride   (jugs)    lb.  .20  @ 

(^druins)    lb.  .06'/i@     .07>A 

S'llrhur,   flour.   Brooklyn   brand    (c.irltads) rwt.  2.35  @   2.60 

Brooklyn  brand    (less   cark  ad) cwt.  2.65  @   2.90 

Bergenport    (carloads,    fact(  r) cwt.  2.55  @ 

Pure    soft cwt.  2.30  @ 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) cwt.  2.00  @   2.90 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 
WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white,  commercial lb.  .60  @ 

ceresin,    white    lb.  .14  @ 

carnauba    lb.  .20  @ 

Montan    lb.  .09  @ 

ozokerite,  black lb.  .30  @ 

green  lb.  .30  @ 

paraifine,  115*  m.  p lb.  Q 

120*  m.  p lb.  @ 

125*  m.  p lb.  (S 

130*  m.  p lb.  e 

Phenanthrene     lb.  .08  @     .10 

Sweet  wax lb.  .12  • 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN    CANADA) 


.%:    U:^ 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO.    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tire* 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:     Australia,    New    Zealand,    BriUsh    West     Indies,    Newfoundland     and    South     Africa 


Don't  let  your  tires  go  this  way 

They  will  unless  you  keep  the  proijer  amount  of 
air    in    them. 

rorrect  air  pressure  in  vour  tires  means;  MORE 
MILEAGE,  EASIER  STEERING,  INCREASED 
SAFETY. 

THE  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

will   always  ttll  you  wlic-n  your  tires  have  the  air  pressure  prescribed 
by    the   Tire   Maker. 

Price  Sl.iiO  in  the  V.  S.  A. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This    ari    .shoiiM    rnnvi-y    Uo   messaces    to    all    tl"nlprs:      Ki-ep    your   slock    right    to   .'Jiipply 
tlip    (it  niaiKt-      K  •■p   the   air   iiri-sHiri-    in   >niir   lir«-^   iit;lit 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


r 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


?ii 


CABLE   ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


1  nd    irtuit\    i^unocK    wvjkJjJ-» 


.■\pRiL  I,  ly.'i 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  18SS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 
301   West  Randolph  St  71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHU  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 
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Bathing  Cape 
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cut  to  pattern 
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Compounding 
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Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAIM" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
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THE  Faultless  Rubber  Company 
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Rubber  Sundries— Water  Bottles— Syringes— Surgical 
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CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President. 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX    POINTS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON    BLACK 

Compraased  and  Uncompre  ■•  eci 

RED    OXIDES 

Highest   Qualitr 

LITHOPONE 


Specially  Preimred  for  the  RublMr 
Trade 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined  and   Uncalcined 


ZINC  OXIDES 

Hlcbsat  Quality 

IMPORTED   BARYTES 

Hlshaat  Quality 

C  a.  OSBORIM    CO. 

132  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Representatives : 
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GOOD  GOODS  AND  EXPORT 


AUTHijRiTiES  are  agreed  that  America  must  soon  re- 
gain and  even  extend  its  European  trade,  not  merely 
that  manufacturers  may  find  an  outlet  for  surplus  produc- 
tion, but  in  order  that  American  labor  may  be  kept 
employed  and  the  American  standard  of  living  may  be 
upheld.  Our  international  experts  do  not  concur  in 
opinion  as  to  how  trade  resumption  with  Europe  may  best 
be  effected.  Some  of  the  methods  suggested  are:  An 
exchange  of  merchandise  not  unlike  primitive  bartering, 
extending  credits  and  acceptances  over  a  long  term  of 
years,  making  loans  on  foreign  factories,  and  supplying 
cotton  and  other  raw  material  to  mills  in  war-torn  coun- 
tries to  be  made  up  into  finished  goods  for  sale  here  or 
abroad ;  and  all  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  money 
shortage  and  adverse  exchange.  There  is  still  something 
else  that  America  must  do  to  retrieve  and  retain  the 
great  trade  of  Europe,  and  that  is,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  Herbert  Hoover  has   so   strongly  emphasized,   it 


must  meet  its  rivals  in   foreign  markets  with  goods  of 
unquestioned  quality. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  rubber  goods  exported 
by  the  United  States,  they  a-e  the  same  that  find  a  ready 
market  at  home,  and  our  people  demand  the  best.  Is  not 
this  constant  claim  that  American  goods  are  deficient  in 
quality  enemy  propaganda? 


RELIGION  IN   RECONSTRUCTION 


HAU\Ev  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  declares  that  the  remedy  for  the 
recent  business  depression  is  spiritual  rather  than  material. 
We  must,  he  urges,  not  merely  practice  service  and  thrift, 
learn  real  values,  buy  necessary  things  to  avert  unemploy- 
ment, and  appreciate  basic  economic  laws;  but  we  must 
also  contribute  more  earnest  thought  and  honest  effort 
to  our  work,  "for  only  in  this  way  can  we  keep  in  balance 
the  three  fundamentals  of  civilized  progress — religion, 
agriculture,  and  manufacturing  industry." 

So  remarkable  an  expression  from  a  leader  in  Ameri- 
can industry  goes  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  the  im- 
pression that  business  captains  regard  religion  as  a  neg- 
ligible factor.  Mr.  Firestone  is  but  one  of  many  industrial 
leaders  who  feel  that  it  is  quite  as  important  for  America 
to  take  reckoning  of  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  commercial 
assets.  Never  so  much  as  during  the  present  reconstruc- 
tion period  was  there  so  much  need  of  developing  a  live- 
lier moral  enthusiasm,  a  loftier  idealism,  and  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  true  principles  of  religion.  This,  with 
a  more  practical  patriotism,  a  more  intensive  efficiency,  a 
wider  cultural  development,  and  a  more  generous  appre- 
ciation of  the  part  played  by  labor,  will  solve  all  problems. 

When  President  Harding,  in  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
kissed  the  Bible,  he  performed  no  merely  perfunctory  act. 
He  but  emphasized  a  fact  that  some  of  us  may  have  over- 
looked in  the  stress  of  business,  that  American  civiliza- 
tion is  essentially  religious  and  that  to  this  influence  may 
be  directly  attributed  our  great  ethical  progress  and 
broadening  benevolence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  propor- 
tion as  America  cherishes  its  spiritual  inheritance  will  its 
best  traditions  be  perpetuated  and  the  National  Conscience 
and  the  Golden  Rule  be  active  and  far-reaching  forces  in 
our  countless  activities. 


AS  TO  COTTON  PRICES 


RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
last  Fall  at  the  virtually  unanimous  decision  of  the 
rubber  planters  to  reduce  acreage  25  per  cent  for  thirteen 
months  in  order  to  offset  a  low.  glutted  market.  Now 
they  have  something  else,  yet  of  a  kindred  character,  to 
give  them  keen  concern.  It  is  the  practically  compulsory 
restriction  of  the  cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  a  condition  not  unlike  that  which  has  confronted  the 
rubber  raisers  of  the  Far  East.     The  time  was  in  the 
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South,  and  more  recently  in  the  Southwest,  when  a 
farmer  could  not  get  credit  unless  he  planted  the  greater 
part  of  liis  land  in  cotton.  Today  conditions  are  reversed. 
Credit  is  denied  him  unless  he  limits  his  cotton  area  to  an 
almost  irreducible  minimum,  so  that  there  may  be  a  better 
margin  between  cost  and  profit  on  the  total  value  of  all 
his  products.  Bankers  who  have  been  lending  as  high 
as  $75  a  bale  on  cotton  that  has  been  selling  of  late  for 
$40  are  determined  not  to  be  caught  again  with  a  big 
balance  against  them.  Nor  do  they  view  with  indiffer- 
ence a  carr>-over  of  nearly  10,000,000  bales,  much  of 
which  might  be  thrown  on  the  market  at  any  time  and 
break  prices  still  further. 

If  cotton  is  to  be  financed  it  must  be  on  a  basis  fairly 
profitable  to  those  who  lend  money  to  plant  and  harvest 
the  crop.  Hence  do  they  insist  that  the  surplus  of  this 
staple  be  consumed  before  much  more  is  raised.  With  a 
world-wide,  reviving  demand  one  thing  is  then  practically 
as  inevitable  as  death  and  taxes — cotton  will  get  dearer. 
It  may  be  that  this  will  prove  a  handicap  to  some  fabric 
manufacturers  who  had  not  the  means  or  the  foresight  to 
stock  up  with  cotton  at  its  low  price :  yet  a  better  price 
for  cotton  will  eventually  warrant  a  bigger  production. 
This  should  help  to  stabilize  both  price  and  output,  a 
condition  rubber  manufacturers  will  welcome.  Indeed, 
so  intimately  related  are  the  two  lines,  that  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  a  demoralized  cotton  market  is  almost 
as  detrimental  to  the  rubber  industry  as  a  badly  disordered 
market  for  crude  rubber. 


SELECTING   WORKMEN    BY   PSYCHIATRY 


MANY  are  the  means  adopted  by  mill  managers  in  the 
hope  of  overcoming  that  bugbear  of  industry,  the 
labor  turnover,  with  its  attendant  waste  of  time  in  en- 
gaging and  breaking  in  men  and  the  spoiling  often  of 
much  valuable  material  by  raw  recruits.  Some  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  selection  of  workmen  have  in- 
deed yielded  fairly  good  results  and  have  helped  much  to 
lessen  the  loss  referred  to ;  but  too  many  employers  still 
rely  upon  methods  for  judging  applicants  for  work  that 
should  be  scrapped  just  as  well  as  their  worn-out  machin- 
ery. Old,  haphazard  ways  of  "hiring  and  firing"  are 
.giving  way  to  methods  more  scientific.  The  modem 
tendencv  is  less  chance  and  more  choice  in  engaging  men 
for  service  that  wastage  may  be  minimized  and  efficiency 
enhanced.  With  competition  keener  than  ever,  no  plant 
now  can  afford  to  be  burdened  with  a  lot  of  industrial 
misfits. 

To  a  considerable  extent  employment  managers  have, 
in  dealing  with  applicants,  contented  themselves  with 
getting  references,  studying  their  general  physical  ap- 
f>earance,  and  requiring  them  to  fill  out  simple  question 
cards.  References  are  sometimes  genuine  and  truthful 
facial  contours  often  reveal  strength,  ability  and  desir- 
able traits,  and  question  blanks  are  usually  filled  out  in 


a  perfunctory  manner.  Indeed,  more  often  than  not  can- 
didates for  jobs  do  not  make  any  damaging  admissions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  may  disclose  any  moral  or  civic  de- 
linquency or  reveal  any  nervous  or  mental  handicap  that 
might  at  once  cause  their  rejection.  The  objection  to 
most  trade  tests  is  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
margin  of  error  in  determining  the  job-seekers'  potential 
usefulness  is  still  too  large,  and  there  is  less  excuse  for 
this  now  in  the  post-war  period  when  man-power  is  rela- 
tively, abundant  than  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the  bars 
had  l>een  deliberately  left  down  in  order  to  get  any  help 
at  all. 

In  the  examination  of  recruits  for  the  Navy  surpris- 
ingly good  results  have  followed  the  introduction  by 
Lieutenant  A.  W.  Stearns,  M.  D.,  of  a  strictly  psychiatric 
method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  applicants ;  and  it  is- 
said  that  out  of  thousands  of  cases,  it  registered  95  per 
cent  correct.  A  brief,  exact,  school,  social,  and  medical 
history  of  each  applicant  is  taken,  apart  from  other  appli- 
cants, by  a  trained  observer,  intent  on  getting  vital,  posi- 
tive information ;  and  it  is  said  that  almost  unfailingly 
the  mental  test  method  reveals  whether  the  applicant  is 
vigorous,  dependable,  industrious,  tractable,  resourceful, 
and  cooperative,  or  lacks  fair  health,  is  lazy  and  shifty, 
not  amenable  to  discipline,  or  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
learn. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  manufacturers  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  which  physicians 
now  have  in  order  to  select  normal,  contented,  progres- 
sive workmen.  The  tactful  putting  of  a  few  well  directed 
questions  may  often  mean  all  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 


IM.'W  Day  brings  a  little  revolution  in  the  rubber 
industry.  Henceforth  the  standard  golf  ball  nmst  be- 
made  lighter  for  all  tournaments.  Its  weight,  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  highest  authority,  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  London,  must  not  exceed 
1.62  ounces  nor  its  diameter  be  less  than  1.62  inches. 
Golf  Champion  Duncan  says  that  it  will  make  the  play 
easier.  .'Vt  any  rate,  credit  is  given  American  players  for 
insisting  on  the  less  ponderous  "pill." 


Evidencing  the  fact  that  the  rubber  industry 
has  held  its  own  remarkably  well  during  the  recent  (and' 
passing)  general  trade  depression  is  the  statement  of  the 
L'nited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  out  of  a  total 
of  2,325,000  workers  unemployed  the  maximum  for  the 
rubber  industry  was  50,000,  or  but  one-sixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  idle  building  tradesmen.  Since  the  survey  was 
made  there  has  been  a  marked  recovery  in  rubber  manu- 
facturing lines  and  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number 
of  workers  back  at  their  jobs.  A  favorable  augury,  too, 
is  the  development  of  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  employers  and  emoloyed  in  all  sections  of  the- 
country,  a  condition  largely  brought  about  by  tactful,, 
humane,  and  progressive  mill  managers. 
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Rubber  Tents  in  Tree  Fumigation 

Attempts  to  Control  an  Annual  Loss  of  More  Than  a  Billion  Dollars  by  a  New  Use  of  Rubber 


FEW  REALIZE  the  Constant  fight  that  fruit  growers  and  indeed 
all  agriculturists  wage  against  pests  of  a  thousand  and  one 
kinds.  Scale  and  boll-weevil  are  but  two  out  of  scores  of 
common  enemies  that  sometimes  wipe  out  huge  plantings.  Gas 
fumigation,  already  practiced  upon  a  large  scale,  has  proved  a 
wonderful  success.  And  furthermore,  the  rubber,  gas-tight,  fum- 
igation tent  has  arrived;  and  growers  cf  oranges,  lemons,  grape- 
fruit, and  other  citrus  fruits,  are  predicting  that  it  will  soon  sup- 
plant the  old-time  canvas  covers,  under  which  scale  and  other 
pests  have  been  quite  generally  killed. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  RUBBER  TENT 

For  twenty  years  the  growers  have  snught  in  various  ways 
to  check  one  of 
the  greatest 
drawbacks  of  the 
tent  method  — 
gas  leakage 
through  the  cot- 
ton fabric ;  but 
even  the  applica- 
tion of  a  muci- 
lage from  boiled 
down  cactus 
leaves  mixed 
with  linseed  oil, 
as  tried  in  the 
Southwest,  has 
failed  to  make 
the  fabric  im- 
permeable to  the 
confined  fumes. 
As  the  fumigant 
has  to  be  used 
from  one  to  three 
times  a  year,  the 
item  of  leakage 
of  valuable  gas 
becomes  impor- 
tant. Some  growers  discouraged  by  the  cost,  the  trouble  of  tent 
erection,  and  the  fact  that  fumigation  had  to  be  carried  on  almost 
entirely  at  night,  even  turned  back  to  the  -dinost  discarded  method 
of  spraying  with  dry  and  liquid  insecticides. 

.An  alert  rubber  man,  George  Hockensmith,  an  e.\pert  on  balloon 
fabrics,  had  been  studying  the  troubles  of  the  citrus  growers  and 
he  intimated  several  months  ago  to  Professor  H.  J.  Quayle,  en- 
tomologist of  the  University  of  California  Experimental  Station 
of  Riverside,  California,  that  he  could  help  to  solve  one  of  the 
growers'  most  trying  problems,  gas  leakage.  Encouraged  by  the 
entomologist.  Mr.  Hockensmith  tried  various  kinds  of  materials 
and  finally  decided  that  a  fabric,  equivalent  in  strength  to  8-ounce 
U.  S.   .Xrniy   diirk  would  best   serve  the  purpose. 

FABRIC   TREATMENT.   TENT  CONSTRUCTION    AND    TESTS 

The  treatment  given  the  material  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
given  to  balloons  and  dirigibles  manufactured  during  the  war,  the 
fabric  being  not  only  rubberized  and  made  perfectly  gas-tight,  but 
also  given  an  aluminum  color  facing  that  makes  the  tent  also 
,  opaque.  The  advantage  of  opacity  is  that  fumigation  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  tents  three  or  four  hours  before  sundown.  Ex- 
perience with  the  plain  canvas  tents  has  proved  that  day  fumiga- 
tion gives  decidedly  inferior  results  to  night  work.  For  some 
reason  not  yet  explained,  sunlight  on  i  lain  canvas  tents  during 
the  fumigation  of  trees  with  liquified  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  often 
causes   peculiar   injury  to   fruit  and   leaves.     Hence   the   practice 


Placing  Rubber  Gas-Tight  Tent  Over  Orange  Trees 


of  doing  most  of  the  "gassing"  after  sundown.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  new  rubberized  cloth  tent  will  efifectually  bar  out  the 
actinic  sun  rays  which  are  believed  to  do  the  mischievous  work 
with  the  gas,  thus  making  the  long-desired  daylight  fumigation 
feasible. 

The  new  rubber  tents  are  octagonal  in  .shape,  the  center  being 
made  of  the  heavy  material  and  the  wings  or  sides  of  a  coated 
fabric  about  three  ounces  lighter  to  the  yard.  Such  construction 
not  only  makes  the  tent  lighter,  but  also  more  convenient  to 
handle  in  the  field.  As  might  be  expected,  the  initial  cost  of  the 
rubber  tents  is  more  than  that  of  the  plain  canvas  affairs,  but  the 
a{l\antages     of     the     rubber     tree     cover    are     so     great,     it     is 

claimed,  that  the 
higher  cost  is 
easily  offset. 

A  severe  test 
not  only  of  the 
efficiency  of  the 
tents  in  retaining 
gas,  but  of  their 
durability,  was 
given  recently  at 
Corona,  Califor- 
nia, where  they 
were  used  in 
fumigating  1,000 
newly  -  pruned 
Lisbon  lemon 
trees.  The  tents 
were  given  the 
equivalent  of  two 
years'  wear  and 
tear  in  a  few 
days'  time  and 
showed  no  visible 
defects  after  all 
the  rough  han- 
dling, as  attested 
by  members  of  the  Growers'  Cooperative  Fumigating  Association 
of  that  place. 

STANDARD  FUMIGATION  METHODS  POSSIBLE 
Standardization  of  fumigation  is  the  .coal  for  which  economic 
entomologists  have  long  been  striving,  and  they  feel  that  in  the 
rubber  tent  their  hope  will  at  last  be  realized.  Standardization 
was  impossible  with  such  a  variable  factor  as  gas-leakage,  possible 
always  with  the  porous  sail-cloth  and  often  influenced  by  weather 
conditions.  To  hold  a  definite  amount  of  gas  for  a  definite  period 
is  the  very  basis  of  fumigation,  and  these  two  essentials  are  quite 
obtained,  it  is  said,  by  Professor  Quayl--,  in  the  use  of  gas-tight 
tenting  material.  Exact  d<-sage,  not  merely  to  get  results  but 
also  to  insure  the  tree's  safety  from  injury  by  excess  gas,  or 
overexposure,  as  has  so  often  happened,  can  now  be  achieved. 
Moreover,  it  is  claimed,  with  gas-tight  tents  the  dosage  for  small 
trees  may  be  reduced  two-thirds;  of  average  sized  trees,  one-half; 
and  very  large  trees,  one  quarter.  In  addition,  the  time  of  ex- 
posure may  be  reduced  from  about  an  hour  to  an  average  of  thirty 
minutes. 

It  is  necessary,  too,  for  trees  to  be  kept  dry  during  fumigation. 
Plain  canvas  tents  often  allowed  dampness  to  reach  the  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  when  the  dry  gas  (liquified  hydrocyanic  acid)  unites 
with  the  moisture,  serious  damage  may  be  done  to  the  tree. 
I'nder  a  rubber  tent  the  tree  may  be  entirely  safeguarded  from 
dampness  as  well  as  wind,  which  also  interferes  to  some  extent 
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Plant  at  Azuza,  California,  ior  the  Manufacture  of  Hvdrocvanic  Acid,  Used  in  Tent  Fumigation 


with   fumigation.     Even   in   covering  time,   it   is   claimed   that   SO 
per  cent  saving  can  be  effected  with  rubber  tents. 
SUPERIORITY  OF  GAS  FUMIGATION 

One  of  the  advantages  of  gas  as  an  insecticide  and  fungicide,  is, 
that  it  is  not  only  quick  and  certain,  but,  if  properly  used,  it  will 
disappear  when  the  tent  is  removed  and  harm  neither  the  tree  nor 
the  fruit.  Spraying  mixtures,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
diffused  through  dense  foliage  and  often  fruit  is  affected  by  the 
chemicals,  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  having  been  attributed  to 
such  a  cause.  A  fumigated  tree,  it  has  been  found,  produces 
cleaner,  bigger,  better  fruit,  with  better  color  and  flavor,  than 
one  which  has  been  merely  sprayed.  While  some  growers  still 
generate  their  own  gas,  most  of  it  is  prepared  by  fumigating 
companies  and  delivered  in  metal  drums  to  the  groves.  The  gas 
is  then  forced  under  high  pressure  through  a  hose  leading  under 
the  tent  and  issues  from  an  atomizer,  the  amount  being  graduated 
by  registering  apparatus. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID 

A  word  about  hydrocyanic  acid  (HCN)  may  not  be  amiss. 
It  is  the  prussic  acid  of  the  old  chemistry,  and  very  poisonous.  It 
is  a  colorless,  mobile,  volatile  liquid  with  a  peculiar  peach-blossom 
odor.  It  is,  when  vaporized,  much  lighter  than  air  and  diffuses 
rapidly.     On  a  small  scale  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  one  fluid 


ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.83)  on  one  ounce  of  cyanide 
of  soda.  Pure  acid  is  produced  by  passing  hydrogen  disulphide 
gas  over  dry  mercuric  cyanide.  Its  boiling  point  is  26.5  degrees  C. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  found  in 
the  latex  of  rubber  trees.  R.  T.  Stokes  in  Chemical  Abstracts, 
volume  9,  page  2607,  tells  of  an  analysis  of  the  latex  of  Hcvea 
brasiliensis  by  M.  Kerbosch  in  which  the  presence  of  HCN  was 
proved  by  its  reaction  with  Prussian  blue.  It  is  conceivable  that 
to  some  such  substance  the  latex  may  owe  the  power  it  is  believed 
to  possess  of  safeguarding  the  tree  from  attacks  by  insect  enemies. 

USEFULNESS    OF    RUBBER    TENTS    UNLIMITED 

Perhaps,  too,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  two  substances 
found  in  the  latex  will  play  an  important  part  in  saving  rubber 
from  damage  by  pests.  Rubber,  gas-tight  tents  may  be  used  for 
fumigating  the  younger  trees,  and  giving  their  insect  enemies  a 
proper  dosage  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  .Apparently  there  is  prnctically 
no  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  the  rubber  fumigating  tent.  It  may 
be  used  to  rid  the  date-palm  trees  of  suckers,  to  save  the  peach 
crop,  the  prune,  pear,  apricot,  and  many  other  fruit  and  berry 
crops,  and  in  many  ways  to  lessen  the  loss,  estimated  for  1920 
at  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars,  due  to  the  ravages  of  scales, 
flies,  beetles,  moths,  aphids,  caterpillars,  etc.,  on  the  products  of 
the  country's  farms,  gardens  and  orchards. 


Curing  Tires  in  Melted  Metal  Molds 

The  Stone  Process  and  What  It  Covers— The  Gleason  Fusible  Metal  Core— The  Eatin  Patent 


STEEL  MOLDS  AND  CORES  for  tires,  footwear,  druggists'  sundries, 
etc.,  as  well  as  vulcanizing  presses  and  similar  machinery  in 
which  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  have  invested  millions 
of  dollars  will  all  be  scrapped,  and  vulcanizing  time  cut  almost  in 
half,  if  the  hopes  of  Dr.  Frank  O.  E.  Stone  are  realized.  Dr. 
Stone  is  a  young  dentist,  formerly  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who,  after 
much  experimenting  in  rubber  and  metals,  has  patented  a  method' 
of  curing  rubber  by  immersion  in  low  fusible  metals. 

Dr.  Stone  claims  that  he  can  completely  eliminate  molds  in 
making  rubber  goods,  overcome  variations  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  raw  and  cured  rubber,  obtain  more  definite  results  in 
vulcanizing  than  by  using  steam,  and  avoid  overcuring  and  bloom 
in  the  goods.  The  inventor  claims  that  the  amount  of  sulphur 
and  accelerators  ordinarily  used  in  vulcanizing,  can  be  reduced, 
and  the  toughness,  resilience,  and  flexibility  of  cured  rubber,  con- 
siderably increased.  Tire  casings  can  be  cured  in  50  minutes, 
air-bags  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  a  closer  adhesion  of  rubber 


'United  Slates  patent  No.  1,368,071  Rranted  February  8,  1921. 


to  fabric  secured.  In  making  solid  tires  oxidation  is  eliminated 
and  closer  adhesion  of  rubber  and  metal  secured  as  steam  and 
hot  water  would  be  dispensed  with.  Rubber  manufacturers,  there- 
fore, would  be  able  to  make  a  wider  range  of  articles  that 
are  now  made  of  other  materials,  and  the  labor  cost  would  be 
reduced,  generally  speaking,  30  per  cent. 

THE  STONE  PROCESS 

Applied  to  tire-making,  the  method  is  as  follows :  A  casing, 
having  been  built  up  on  a  tire  core,  is  suspended  or  supported 
in  a  metal  trough  into  which  fusible  metals  at  a  liquefying  tem- 
perature are  poured  so  as  to  completely  envelop  the  casing. 
The  metals  are  then  allowed  to  solidify.  By  means  external  to 
the  trough,  or  with  an  electric  resistance  coil  within  the  trough, 
the  fusible  metals  are  kept  steadily  at  a  vulcanizing  temperature 
until  the  cure  is  effected.  The  metals  are  then  allowed  to  cool, 
when  they  are  liquefied,  poured  off,  and  the  casing  removed  from 
the  trough  to  be  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Pressure  is  obtained  by  contraction  of  the  liquefied  metals  as 
they  cool  arouml  tlie  article  they  encase,   from  the   fusing  point 
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to  the  vulcanizing  temperature.  It  is  said  that  a  vulcanizing  tem- 
perature much  lower  than  that  ordinarily  used  can  be  employed 
satisfactorily  vvith  this  process.  The  fusible  metals  employed 
are  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  commonly  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth, 
to  which  antimony  or  cadmium  is  sometimes  added.  One  of 
these  alloys,  known  in  chemistry  as  Lipowitz',  is  composed  of 
bismuth  50,  lead  27,  tin  13,  and  cadmium  10  per  cent,  and  it  melts 
at  140  degrees  F. 

The  various  metallic  combinations  are  remarkable  for  the 
pressure  they  can  withstand,  for  breaking  with  a  clean  fracture, 
for  their  hardness,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  castings. 

The  first  impression  of  those  who  have  not  tried  molding  rub- 
ber in  fusible  metals  is  that  the  alloys  liquefied  by  heat  would 
burn  the  rubber,  but  this  fear  is  dispelled  when  celluloid  does 
not  ignite  when  imbedded  in  the  molten  mass  or  when  one's 
fingers  are  thrust  into  the  hot  flowing  metal  without  injury.  The 
metals  may  be  used  indefinitely,  the  first  cost  being  the  only  one. 

Dr.  Stone  is  now  giving  his  attention  to  the  mechanical  aids 
required  in  vulcanizing  by  the  new  process,  such  as  the  troughs 
or  containers  for  the  curing  metals,  pressure  and  temperature- 
controlling  devices,  electric  heating  arrangements,  etc.  He  also 
states  that  he  has  perfected  a  process  for  making  seamless  inner 
tubes  with  the  fusible  metals. 


fjgj 


FJg.3 


Stone  Fu.'^ibi.e  Met.m.  Mold 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  illustration  of  Stone's  method. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  container  with  a  rubber  heel  and  eraser  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  method  of  pouring  the  molten  metal.  Fig.  2  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  container  with  the  rubber  articles  embedded 
in  metal. 

.■\ny  low  fusible  substance  may  be  emploj'ed,  preferably  one 
composed  of  two  or  more  metals  intimately  united,  the  ratio  of 
the  composition  varying  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  heat 
at  which  fusibility  is  desired.  The  rubber  heel  6  or  the  eraser  7 
are  preferably  preformed  and  placed  in  a  container  8,  the  metal 
5  is  subject  to  heat  and  liquefied,  whereupon  it  is  poured  over  and 
around  the  articles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  metal  is  then  al- 
lowed to  solidify  and  the  articles  are  firmly  embedded  in  solid 
metal.  The  heat  is  next  applied  and  the  metal  is  kept  at  the 
vulcanizing  temperature  for  the  time  required.  The  metal  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is  liquefied  and  drawn  off. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  familiar  with  the  rubber  business  to 
evolve  anything  wholly  new,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
others  to  do  so.  Dr.  Stone  is  doubtless  perfectly  sincere,  and  in 
calling  fresh  attention  to  fusible  metals  in  rubber  molding  he 
may  have  done  the  industry  good,  but  to  us  the  novelty  is  not 
apparent.  Take  for  example  the  Glcason  patents  for  fusible 
cores  for  water  bottles,  inner  tubes,  etc. 

CLEASON'S  FUSIBLE  CORE  MOLD 

Gleason's  water-bottle  mold  cmi)lnys  a  rigid  mandrel  or  core 
of  soft  metal  which  melts  at  a  temperature  below  that  destructive 
to  rubber.  Diiring  vulcanization  the  inner  wall  of  the  water 
bottle  is  sustained,  first  by  the  fusible  core  and  when  that  melts, 
by  compressed  air  or  gas.  The  illustration  shows  a  plan  view  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  mold,  a  cross-section  of  the  mold,  and  the 
complete  bottle. 

The  bottle  is  formed  by  assembling  the  two  main  pieces  A,  the 


edging  B,  the  tail  piece  C,  neck  D,  and  collar  E.  F  is  a  tube 
connecting  the  valve  G  with  the  interior  of  the  water  bottle. 
The  fusible  core  H  is  a  narrow,  open  band,  which  conforms  in 
shape  and  thickness  to  the  interior  of  the  unvulcanized  bottle. 
The  core  is  connected  with  a  non-fusible  piece  /,  which  consti- 


Gle.\son's  Mold  and  Complete  Water  Bottle 

tutes  the  nipple  of  the  finished  bottle  and  becomes  attached  to 
the  rubber  during  vulcanization.  It  is  also  connected  to  the 
non-fusible  part  /,  which  forms  the  funnel  of  the  bottle. 

When  the  various  parts  are  assembled  in  the  mold  and  the 
core  is  in  place,  the  mold  is  clamped  together  and  heated  to  230— 
285  degrees  F.  Vulcanization  proceeds  inward  from  the  ex- 
terior. The  fusible  core  melts  before  the  bottle  is  entirely  cured, 
and  the  molten  metal  is  drawn  out  through  the  tube  F.  The 
oottle  may  be  expanded  during  the  final  stage  of  curing,  by  com- 
pressed air  or  by  gas  from  a  volatile  liquid  introduced  through 
the  tube  F. 

THE  EATIN  PROCESS 

Fusible  cores  are,  to  be  sure,  not  what  Dr.  Stone  claims,  so 
we  cite  for  his  attention  the  Eatin  British  patent  No.  2637,  issued 
November  21,  1859,  for  curing  india  rubber  compound.  Briefly 
it  is  thus  explained.  "The  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
metallic  bath  for  the  purposes  of  vulcanization,  so  constituted 
as  to  fuse  at  or  below  the  lowest  degree  of  temperature  re- 
quired in  vulcanization  and  capable  of  being  elevated  readily  to 
the  highest  temperature  required  in  the  process.  The  prepara- 
tions of  india  rubber  and  sulphur  immersed  in  such  a  bath  when 
at  its  fusing  point  are  thoroughly  vulcanized  in  from  two  to  five 
hours,  according  to   the  temperature  maintained. 

"The  composition  of  this  bath  may  be  varied  to  meet  any  re- 
quired case.  It  will  be  well  usually  to  make  use  of  an  alloy,  50 
parts  of  bismuth,  31  of  lead,  and  19  of  tin,  fusing  at  about  203 
degrees  F.  When  the  articles  will  bear  a  higher  temperature 
than  212  degrees  F.  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process  a  bath  of 
higher  fusing  point  may  be  used  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  tin  and  lead  and  by  the  addition  of  zinc  or  other  metal " 


MOTOR    TRUCKS    IN    THE    TEXTILE    INDUSTRY 

Reports  received  from  414  textile  mills  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  show  that  approximately  half  of  the  firms  use 
motor  trucks.  Of  this  number  153  actually  owned  trucks,  while 
about  20  per  cent  more  have  their  trucking  done  on  contract. 
Reports  indicate  there  is  more  work  for  light  trucks  of  less  than 
IJ^-ton  capacity,  and  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  trucks  are 
three  tons  or  less.  Relating  to  the  tire  equipment,  there  were  140 
reports;  117,  or  84.5  per  cent,  were  using  solid  tires  while  the 
other  23,  or  16.5  per  cent,  reported  pneumatics  in  use. 
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The  American  Chewing  Gum  hidustry 


Origin    and    Extent 

THE    CHICLE    CHEWING    GUM    BUSINESS    foriTis    ail    interesting 
chapter  in  American  industrial  development.     Its  beginning 
dates  back  less  than  60  years. 
Previous  to  that  time  those  who  chewed  gum  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  lumps  of  native  spruce  resin  or  preparations  of  sweetened 


of   the   Industry 


American  Chicle  Co. 

Fig.  1.    Plant  of  the  American  Chicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York. 

paraffine  wax  and  oil-softened  resin  sold  in  the  form  of  con- 
venient sticks. 

The  American  habit  of  gum  chewing  is  rapidly  extending  in 
other  countries,  notably  among  the  populations  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  in  lesser  degree  in 
England  and  France.  It  is  authoritatively  reported  that  the  out- 
put of  chewing  gum  was  greater  in  1920  than  in  any  previous 
year,  the  weight  of  the  finished  product  being  estimated  at  40,000 
short  tons. 

The  use  of  chewing  gum  is  regarded  as  a  liarmless  relief  for 
nervous  tension,  making  concentration  of  attention  easier,  and  for 
that  reason  the  United  States  War  Department  ordered  chewing 
gum  listed  as  a  ration  and  distributed  to  American  soldiers  during 
the  European  war.  This  fact  served  to  advertise  and  extend  the 
habit  of  its  use  among  the  peoples  of  England,  France  and 
Belgium. 

In  1860  Thomas  Adams  recognized  the  perfect  suitability  of 
chicle  as  a  base  for  chewing  gum  and  he  began  manufacturing 
the  first  chicle  gum  on  a  total  investment,  it  is  reported,  of  $55. 
The  product  at  once  became  popular  because  chicle  not  only 
chews  easily  and  satisfactorily  but  compounds  readily  with  sugar 
and  flavorings  into  a  pleasant  confection. 

In  its  half-century  of  growth  the  chicle  chewing  gum  industry 
has  made  phenomenal  progress  and  at  |)rcsent  ranks  among  the 
big  American  industries.  The  manufactured  output  in  1920  was 
valued  at  $57,000,000,  representing  a  retail  business  of  $100,000,000. 
By  resort  lo  well-planned  advertising  methods  the  sale  of  chewing 
gum  is  bemg  converted  from  a  seasonal  to  an  all-year  business. 

The  success  of  the  company  that  originated  this  industry  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Chicle  Co.,  the 
most  extensive  chewing  gum  organization  in  the  world.  This 
company  imports  over  three-quarters  of  the  chicle  entering  the 
American  market,  which  is  practically  the  only  one  for  chicle. 
Collections  arc   made   from   the   company's   forest   concessions  of 


5,000,000    acres    in     Southern    Mexico,    Guatemala    and    British 
1  londuras. 

Table  I  gives  the  importations  of  crude  chicle  into  the  United 
States  by  fiscal  years  from  1906-1907  to  1920.    Practically  the  total 

Table   I 
United  Staters  Import.xtions  or  Crude  Chicle 

Fiscal   Year  Founds  Fiscal  Year 

I906-19O7 6,732,581 

1907-1908 6,089,607 

19081909 5,450,139 

19091910 6,793,821 

1910-1911 6,508,208 

1911-1912 7,782,005 

1912-1913 13,758,592 

1913-1914 8,040,891 


Founds 

1914-1915 6,499,664 

1915-1916 7.3-16,969 

1916-1917 7,440,022 

1917-1918 6,408,093 

•1918 4,645,761 

tl919 9,445,538 

tl920 9,859,788 


"Tulv    1    to    December    31. 

tCalendar  year, 
supply  is  Utilized  by  the  American  chewing  gum  industry.  The 
supply,  however,  has  in  recent  years  been  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  and  prices  have  increased,  although  at  present  the 
price  has  receded  from  the  high  level.  These  conditions  led  to  the 
exploration  for  new  areas  of  forest  in  search  of  chicle-bearing 
trees,  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  chicle  plantation  industry. 

CHEWING    GUM    INGREDIENTS 

CHICLE 

Chicle  is  a  resinr  us  gum  derived  from  the  milky  latex  of 
the  Nispero  (Acliras  sapola),  an 
evergreen  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  warm,  damp 
forests  of  Southern  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  Central  America,  Brit- 
ish Honduras  and  adjacent 
South  American  countries.  Some 
interesting  authoritative  infor- 
mation on  the  chicle  industry  has 
recently  been  pnlilished'  from 
which  the  botanical  data  and  the 
information  on  collection  and 
preparation  is  quoted. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  supply  of  chicle  comes 
from  Mexico  and  British  Hon- 
duras, nearly  all  the  central  and 
tropical  South  American  repub- 
lics are  chicle  producers,  several 
of  the  latter  having  come  into 
prominence  only  during  the  last 
lew  years. 

While  the  true  chicle  is  produced  by  the  Nispero  tree,  the 
chicle  exploited  in  Colombia  is  derived  from  a  different  source,  as 
is  probably  also  that  obtained  in  the  neighboring  republics.  The 
exact  botanical  origin  of  the  Colombian  chicle  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Couma.  This  genus 
belongs  to  Apocy>iacece,  a  family  containing  many  economic  plants 
of  importance,  including  several  rubber-yielding  trees  and  vines. 

The  botanical  source  of  chicle  in  the  different  South  American 
countries  is  apparently  not  known,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  tree  may  be  a  species  of  Couma,  as  the  Colombian  chicle 
tree  appears  to  be. 

As  compared  with  the  Mexican  chicle,  the  Colombian  contains 
more  resin  and  less  gutta,  namely,  83.2  per  cent  resin  and  5.5  per 
cent  gutta  in  the  wet  material,  as  against  44.8  per  cent  resin  and 
17.2  per  cent  gutta  in  the  Mexican  material.  The  Colombian 
product  is  therefore  inferior  to  the  Mexican,  and  when  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum,  is  mixed  with  the  latter. 


Fig.  2.     Achras  Sapota, 
Leaves,  Fruit  and  Seeds 


1  Chicle.     By  M.  T.  Dawe,  F.  L.  .S.     The  Rubber  Age,  London,  December, 
1920,  452-454. 
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According  to  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  for  June, 
1920,  the  total  exports  of  chicle  from  Colombia  for  the  year  1918 
amounted  to  690,496  pounds,  about  half  of  which  came  from  the 
Sogonioso  river  region  of  the  Magdalena  Valley. 

Collection  and  Preparation 
The  resinifcrous  latex  from  whicli  chicle  is  prepared  occurs 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  obtained  by  tapping  in  much  the 
same  way  as  rubber  or  balata.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark, 
usually  in  V-shaped  form,  a  long  knife  known  as  a  machete 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  oiittii  of  a  chicle  collector,  or 
chiclero,  consists  of  a  machete,  a  rope  for  climbing  the  trees,  and 
receptacles   for  collecling  the  latex. 


Fig.  3.     Tapping  the  Tree        Fig.  4.     Collecting  the  L.\tex 

A  series  of  these  V-shaped  incisions  are  made  and  usually 
connected  by  a  vertical  channel,  down  which  the  latex  readily 
flows  into  receptacles  placed  to  receive  it.  Fig.  4  shows  the 
arrangement  of  tapping  cuts  and  a  canvas  bag  attached  to  the 
tree  trunk  as  a  latex  receptacle.  Canvas  bags  are  preferred  for 
this  purpose  because  they  admit  of  baling  in  large  numbers,  thus 
occupying  the  minimum  space  for  mule-back  transportation. 

The  latex  is  conveyed  to  collecting  camps,  where  it  is  boiled 
down  in  large  vessels  to  a  dough-like  consistency,  then  it  is 
kneaded  to  remove  some  of  the  water,  and  pressed  in  wooden 
molds  for  exportation.  The  largest  quantity  of  the  gum  is  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  states  of  Mexico,  particularly  Yucatan. 
The  gum  as  shipped  from  Mexico  contains  about  SO  per  cent 
of  water.  On  arrival  in  New  York  it  contains  around  40  per  cent 
water.  The  latex,  when  fresh,  resembles  cow's  milk,  but  when 
coalesced  by  boiling,  it  assumes  a  grayish  hue,  though  the  color 
may  vary  owing  to  the  admixture  of  impurities.  The  latex  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  the  milk  of  other  trees.  In  Mexico, 
the  best  chicle  is  said  to  be  produced  by  trees  grown  in  the  higher 
altitudes.  The  tree  yielding  chicle  grows  to  a  height  of  from  40 
to  50  feet,  with  trunk  from  35  to  40  inches  in  diameter.  Each 
tree  yields,  on  an  average,  30  to  35  pounds  of  chicle  per  year. 
The  trees  are  tapped  throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of 
the  rainy  period,  which  lasts  from  three  to  four  months.  The 
tree  requires  a  good  loamy  soil  and  a  rainfall  of  about  90  inches. 
Appearance 

Crude  chicle  is  quite  hard,  brittle  and  easily  reduced  to  frag- 
ments. It  varies  according  to  purity,  from  a  light  to  a  dark 
brown  color  and  melts  very  readily  with  heat,  being  easily  softened 
when  held  in  the  mouth.  When  warm  it  is  very  ductile  and 
adhesive  without  perceptible  odor  or  taste,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  any  injurious  qualities. 

Analysis  of  Crude  Yucatan  Chicle- 

Per  Cent 

Acetone  soluble  resins 40.0 

Gutta   and    hydrocarbons 17.4 

Proteins    0.6 

Sand   and    foreign    matter 2.i 

Water    35.0 

Mineral    ash    4.7 

'  Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth,  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Ensineering  Chemistry, 
1917,   page  679. 


CHICLE   SrrBSTITUTES 

A  number  of  gums  are  regularly  cleaned  and  blended  as  sub- 
stitutes for  chicle  and  are  largely  used.  The  ingredients  of  these 
substitutes  are  the  low-grade  rubber  from  Borneo  known  as 
Pontianak  or  jelutong  and  the  inferior  guttas,  among  them  being 
gutta  siak,  gutta  kay,  etc.;  also  the  Pontianak  resin  extracted 
from  jelutong  as  well  as  waxes,  resins  and  balsams  of  various 
sorts.  Several  chicle  substitutes  have  been  patented  and  others 
pass  under  special  trade  names. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  compounded  gums  annually 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum,  approximately 
equals  or  perhaps  exceeds  that  of  the  pure  chicle  used.  Com- 
paratively little  chewing  gum  is  made  of  a  strictly  chicle  base 
and  much  is  made  containing  no  chicle  whatever. 

Methods  of  Making  Chicle  Substitutes 

There  are  various  processes  and  machines  fur  the  purilication 
of  guttas,  resins  and  low-grade  rubber  for  use  as  substitutes  for 
chicle  and  for  chewing  guin  manufactme,  some  of  which  have 
been  patented. 

Cleaning     Crude     Pontianak 

James  D.  Darling,  ul  Philadelphia,  patented  the  following 
methods  : 

Comminuted  crude  Pontianak,  or  jelutong,  is  boiled  in  a 
receptacle  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  alkaline  solution  con- 
sisting of  25  pounds  of  caustic  soda  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
boiling  is  continued  until  all  the  impurities  are  precipitated, 
while  the  mixture  of  rubber  and  resin,  purified  and  changed  in 
physical  characteristics,  floats  as  a  spongy  mass.  When  freed  from 
the  alkaline  liquor  this  mass  is  odorless  and  tasteless,  but  still 
somewhat  tough  and  resilient.  This  product  is  removed  and  after 
repeated  washings  is  subjected  to  a  pulling  or  kneading  operation 
liy  which  its  physical  qualities  are  further  changed. 

During  this  treatment  the  material  is  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  200  and  300  degrees  F.  for  a  considerable  time  until 
the  rubber  content  loses  its  toughness  and  resiliency  and  the  whole 
mass  becomes  plastic,  tenacious  and  extremely  ductile,  with  little 
or  no  resiliency,  and  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum. 
Treating  Pontianak  Resin  and  Gutta 

Pontianak  resin  and  low-grade  guttas  contain  either  an  oljjec- 
tionable  taste,  or  odors  and  poisonous  substances  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  material  can  be  used  in  making  artificial 
chicle.  It  has  been  found  that  these  faults  may  be  removed  by 
using  sugar  in  solution. 

The  crude  materials  are  dried  and  powdered  in  a  mill  in  the 
case  of  tlie  resin  or  in  a  hollander  in  the  case  of  the  gutta  and  the 
finely  divided  materials  are  then  boiled  in  a  five  per  cent  sugar 
solution.  The  cleaned  products  are  waslied  and  dried  by  suitable 
means.  Thus  treated,  they  are  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used,  being 
free  from  taste,  odor,  etc. 

Chicle  substitutes  are  deficient  in  plasticity,  and  tougher  and 
more  elastic  tlian  true  chicle ;  therefore  they  do  not  chew  as  easily 
and  smoothly.  These  features,  however,  are  obviated  in  com- 
pounding the  chewing  gum  mixture.  Practically  no  chewing 
gum  is  now  made  in  which  chicle  is  not  largely  or  even  wholly 
displaced  by  some  combination  substitute.  Certain  large  gum 
manufacturers  prepare  their  own  substitute,  others  depend  on 
purchase  from  concerns  regularly  engaged  in  cleaning  and  blend- 
ing materials  for  the  purpose. 

CARAMEL   PASTE 

In  order  to  obviate  the  naturally  stiff  and  springy  quality  in- 
herent in  chicle  substitutes  a  material  known  in  the  trade  as 
"paste"  is  used.  In  physical  appearance  and  consistency  this 
much  resembles  ordinary  yellow  caramel  candy.  Oleo  stock  is 
one  of  its  principal  ingredients,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  soften 
the  chicle  substitute  and  render  it  more  plastic  and  less  elastic, 
consequently  more  agreeable  to  chew.  Other  functions  of  paste 
are  to  act  as  a  binder  for  the  powdered  sugar  in  the  gum  mixing 
and  as  a  preservative  against  aging  or  hardening  of  the  finished 
product  by  drying. 
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GLUCOSE 

Glucose  is  familiar  as  corn  syrup,  a  thick,  transparent,  heavy 
liquid  of  sweet  taste,  although  less  sweet  than  sucrose  or  ordinary 
cane  sugar.  Glucose  syrup  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
dextrose,  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  dextrin,  and  water. 

In  chewing  gum  mixing  glucose  syrup  serves  as  a  binder  and 
solvent  for  the  dry  sugar,  thus  permitting  the  easy  incorporation 
of  the  large  proportion  of  the  latter  in  the  mixing. 

SUGAS 

Pure,  refined,  white  XXXX  powdered  sugar  is  the  chief  com- 
pounding ingredient  in  chewing  gum.  U  also  is  freely  used  for 
dusting  the  gum  as  it  is  handled  in  the  machines,  on  conveyors 
and  on  trays  for  cooling. 

The  same  grade  of  sugar  is  also  used  to  make  the  thick  syrup 
for  coating  gum  balls,  "chiclets"  or  "nuggets"  by  the  process  em- 
ployed for  sugar  coating  in  various  forms  of  confectionery. 

COLOHS 

Wliile  sugar-coated  forms  of  chewing  gum  are  generally  left 
white  it  is  a  common  practice  to  color  the  surface  of  ball  gum. 
The  colors  used  are :  licorice  for  black ;  chocolate  for  brown ; 
turmeric  for  yellow  and  certified  harmless  colors  allowable  in 
food  products  for  red,  green,  etc. 

rLAVORING 

The  various  flavorings  employed  are  a  very  expensive  feature 
of  chewing  gum  manufacture.  Some  are  synthetic  and  others 
natural,  as  for  example,  the  oil  of  mint.  Special  storage  is  set 
apart  for  safe  keeping  of  the  flavoring  extracts  in  a  gum  factory 


By  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve  the  sugar  in  tlie  water  and  boil 
to  the  "crack"  degree,  so  called  by  confectioners ;  pour  the  resultant 
syrup  upon  an  oiled  slab;  add  the  chicle,  paraffine  wax  and  balsam 
tolu,  all  melted  together,  and  mix  thoroughly.  This  manipulation 
produces  a  tough  plastic  mass  which  after  addition  of  the  flavor- 
ing may  be  cut  into  the  desired  form. 

PAHAFFINE   GUM  FORMULA 

Paraffine  is  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a  small  amount  of 
sweet  oil  and  glycerine,  the  amount  of  each  depending  upon  the 
season,  less  being  required  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  The 
gum  (Peruvian  balsam,  liquid  amber  or  whatever  gum  desired) 
is 'then  added' and  stirred  in  until  the  mass  becomes  homogeneous. 
Next,  add  white  powdered  sugar,  stir  in,  and  finally  add  the 
flavoring  desired.  The  mass  is  then  poured  on  a  candy  slab, 
rolled  into  sheets  and  cut  to  size. 

MANUTACTITEE 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  chewing  gum  trade  is  con- 
centrated with  a  few  well-known  concerns  the  total  number  of 
gum  manufacturers  in  the  industry  is  said  to  somewliat  exceed 
200. 

Various  special  machines  are  required  in  gum  manufacture, 
some  of  which  are  heavy  and  expensive,  .\utomatic  machinery 
is  much  used,  particularly  in  packaging  the  goods  where  the  out- 
put is  considerable. 

TYPICAL   CHEWING    GUM    PLANT 

A  typical   lay-out   for  a  small  gum  plant  is   shown   in   Fig.   S. 
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because  of  their  high  value.  In  the  larger  plants  the  stock  of 
flavoring  extracts  frequently  amount  to  several  hundred  thousands 
of  dollars. 

MEDICAMENTS 

Naturally  the  medicaments  used  in  chewing  gum  are  very  few. 
The  list  includes  pepsin,  listerine,  licorice  and  possibly  some  others. 
The  amount  of  medication  possible  in  a  stick  of  chewing  gum  is 
too  limited  to  be  practical. 

CHEWING   GUM    FORMULAS 

TYPICAL   FORMULA 

Chicle  14 

Chicle  substitute   14 

Caramel  paste   1 

Glucose    14 

Powdered  sugar,  XXXX  57 

100 
Flavoring  extract  as  required. 

CHICLZ  GUM  FORMULA 

Gum  chicle,  3^^  pounds;  paraffine  wax,  1  pound;  balsam  tolu, 
2  ounces ;  sugar,  12  pounds ;  water,  3  pints  ;  flavoring. 


The  arrangement  of  equipment  is  that  of  two  parallel  units  to 
admit  doubling  the  capacity  when  required.  The  course  of  the 
material  through  the  manufacturing  processes  is  indicated  by 
arrows.  In  such  a  plant  as  that  indicated  nnich  hand  labor  would 
be  emplo3-cd  and  only  the  essential  machinery  would  be  found. 
The  largest  plants  of  course  contain  many  special  and  automatic 
machines  and  an  elaborate  air-conditioning  installation  for  the 
drying,  cooling  and  packaging  departments. 


TENNIS  BALLS  CANNED  FOR  EXPORT 
Imported  "canned"  tennis  balls  have  a  real  playing  advantage 
over  balls  shipped  otherwise,  in  the  opinion  of  tennis  players 
in  Shanghai,  China.  When  manufacturers  learned  that  tenni;j 
balls  were  affected  by  moisture  during  the  long  voyage,  thereby 
losing  much  of  their  resiliency,  they  began  to  pack  balls  for 
shipment  to  the  Far  East  in  hermetically  sealed  cans.  It  is 
believed  that  such  canning  has  a  good  eflfect  and  that  balls  so 
protected  were  the  determining  factor  in  winning  this  year's 
singles  tournament  in  Shanghai. 
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A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry — V 

By  Henry  C.  Pearson 


PLANTATION    RUBBER— Continued 

GOOD  Dakk  Brown  Crei'e.    Thick  ur  thin.    A  New  York  term 
for  low  grade  crepe.    See  Crepe. 
Grading.    The  selecting  or  classifying  of  rubber  with  re- 
gard to  market  values. 

Good  Smoked  Sheet.  A  general  term  for  fair  grade  smoke- 
cured  rubber.     See  Sheet. 

Ipoh.  .^  Singapore  sub-grade  of  unsmoked  sheet  rubber  com- 
paring woU  with  types  A  and  B  blanket  crepe  with  regard  to 
strength  but  shrinking  about  8  per  cent  on  an  average.  Takes  its 
name  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  produced.     See  Sheet. 

Klang.  a  Singapore  suib-grade  of  unsmoked  sheet  named  after 
the  Malayan  district  in  which  it  is  produced.  A  strong  rubber  of 
the  A  and  B  blanket  crepe  types,  with  a  shrinkage  ranging  from 
5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.     See  Sheet. 

Kuala  Kangsar.  Rubber  named  after  the  Malayan  district  of 
that  name.     See  Sheet. 

Kuala  Lumpur.    Rubber  named  after  the  Malayan  district  of 
that  name.     See  Sheet. 
Lace.    A  very  thin  open  sheet.    Has  been  superseded  by  crepe. 
Light  Amber  Crepe.    See  Crepe. 

Lump. — A  Batavian  term  for  rubber  which  has  been  coagulated 
in  the  cups,  or  has  become  coagulated  on  the  way  to  the  factory, 
or  rubber  which  had  coagulated  ahead  of  time  at  the  factory.  See 
Crepe. 

Malacca.  A  Singapore  sub-grade  of  unsmoked  sheet  named 
after  the  Malayan  district  of  that  name.  In  two  qualities,  dry 
and  wet,  the  latter  seldom  coming  to  market.  The  dry  runs 
from  a  good  pale  color  to  brown  and  will  crepe  to  form  types 
A  and  B  blanket  crepe  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  original 
sheet.  The  wet  sheets  or  mixed  Malacca  sheet  are  dark  and 
make  a  good,  firm  type  of  C  blanket  crepe,  with  3  to  S  per  cent 
shrinkage.     See  Crepe. 

Massed  or  Rolled  Crepe..  New  York  term  for  earth  crepe 
See  Crepe 

Medium  Color  Brown  Crepe.     Tliick  or  thin.     A  New  York 
term  for  a  medium  grade  of  crepe.     See  Crepe. 
Mexican  Plantation.     See  Castilloa. 
Mixed  Malacca.     See  Malacca. 

Mottled  Crepe.  A  New  York  term  for  No.  4  amber.  See 
Crepe. 

Mouldy  Rubber.  Rubber  that  is  surface  stained  or  spotted 
with  fungus  growths. 

Muar.  a  Singapore  sub-grade  of  unsmoked  sheet  named 
after  the  district  producing  it,  medium  brown  in  color,  but  grow- 
ing darker  after  crepeing  and  drying,  strong  ibut  inclined  to 
soften.     Shrinkage  8  per  cent.     See  Sheet. 

Machine-Smoked  Sheets.     Thin   layers  of  rubber  latex  that 
have  been  smoked  in  a  machine,  coagulation  being  effected  after 
the  manner  of  the  Brazilian  "smoke  cure." 
Manihot  Crepe,  Sheet  and  Scrap.    See  Ceara. 
Normal  Latex.    Undiluted  latex  with  a  dry  rubber  content  of 
30  per  cent. 

Nearly-Clean  Dark  Brown  Crepe.  A  grade  of  bark  rub- 
ber.    See  Crepe. 

Off-Color  Crepe.  A  Batavia  grade  of  crepe  made  from  latex 
that  is  diluted  with  rain  water.     See  Crepe. 

Off-Color  Latex.  New  York  term  for  a  grade  of  crepe. 
See  Crepe 

Off-Quality  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheets.  A  Singapore  and 
Batavia  term  for  a  grade  of  smoked  sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Off- Standard  Latex  Crepe.  A  New  York  term  for  off-color 
latex.     See  Crepe. 


Over-Smoked.    A  tarry  condition  of  robber  due  to  oily  fuel. 

Papua.     Plantation  Hevea  from  the  island  of  that  name. 

Penang  Sheet.  \  Singapore  sub-grade  of  unsmoked  sheet 
named  after  the  producing  district,  dark  and  strong.  When 
creped,  makes  a  good  type  of  C  blanket  crepe.     See  Sheet. 

Philippine  Plantation.     See  Plantation  Para. 

Plain  Smoked  Sheets.  A  Singapore  term  for  a  grade  of 
smoked  sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Plantation  P.\r.\.  A  general  term  applied  to  rubber  grown 
in  the  Far  East  from  the  cultivated  llcvca  brasiliciisis,  the  product 
being  usually  named  after  the  districts  supplying  it  as :  "Ceylon," 
"Malay,"  "Straits,"  "Java,"  "Sumatra."  This  rubber  also  comes 
in  a  less  degree  from  Africa,  Dutch  and  British  Guiana,  Trinidad 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  grades  bear  the  names  of  the 
country  of  origin. 

Plant.^tion  Smoked  Sheets.  Rubber  which,  after  coagulation 
with  acetic  acid,  has  been  cured  and  dried  in  the  smoke-house. 

Plantation  Rubber.  A  general  term  for  all  cultivated  rubber, 
cliiefly  that  derived  from  the  Hevea,  but  also  including  planted 
Castilloa,  Manihot,  Ficus,  Funtumia,  etc. 

Prime,  Clean,  Light  Brown  Crepe.  A  New  Y'ork  term  for  a 
medium  grade  of  crepe.     See  Crepe. 

Prime  Pale  Crepe.  A  Java  term  for  the  highest  grade  of 
crepe.     See  Crepe. 

Prime  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet.  A  Batavia  term  for  a  high 
grade  smoked  sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Ribbed  Sheet.  A  Singapore  term  for  a  high  grade  sheet.  See 
Sheet. 

Rolled  Bark  Crepe.  A  Singapore  term  for  a  low  grade  crepe. 
See  Crepe. 

Rolled  Crepe.  A  New  Y"ork  term  for  low  grade  crepe. 
See  Crepe. 

Rambong  Crepe.     Ficus  rubber  machined  like  plantation  Para. 

Smoked  Sheet  No.  1.  East  Java  term  of  prime  ribbed  sheet. 
See  Sheet. 

Smoked  Sheet  No.  2.  A  New  York  term  for  plain  smoked 
sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Smoked  Sheet.    See  Sheet. 

Sheet.  A  grade  of  plantation  rubber  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
grades  of  crepe,  the  chief  difference  being  its  physical  shape. 
Most  of  it  is  smoked,  although  some  comes  to  the  market  as  the 
unsmoked.  \  further  diflference  is  made  between  that  which 
is  ribbed  or  has  diamond  shaped  markings  from  the  washing- 
rolls  and  that  which  is  smooth.  The  first  New  York  grade  is 
known  as  ribbed  smoked  sheet ;  in  Singapore  as  standard 
quality  ribbed  smoked;  in  Batavia,  prime  ribbed  or  diamond 
smoked;  and  in  East  Java  as  No.  1  smoked.  The  second  grade  is 
known  in  Singapore  and  Batavia  as  off-quality  ribbed  smoked  ; 
and  East  Java  as  No.  2  and  No.  3  smoked.  This  grade  is  fol- 
lowed in  New  Y'ork  by  standard  quality  smooth  smoked ;  in 
Singapore  as  smooth  smoked.  The  unsmoked  is  known  in  New 
York  as  standard  quality  unsmoked  sheet ;  in  Singapore  as  clean 
dry  pale  amber  and  light  brown  unsmoked  sheet.  Tliese  ari 
grades  in  which  there  is  much  variation,  as  they  are  often  from 
small  native  plantations  and  usually  bear  the  names  of  the  local- 
ities from  which  they  come.  .Such  as  Bjambi,  Ratu,  Pahat, 
Ipoh.  Klang,  Kuala  Kangsar,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Muar,  Pcnang,  etc. 

Smoking.  The  process  of  drying,  curing,  disinfecting  and  pre- 
serving freshly  rolled  coagulated  latex  in  the  fumes  of  burning 
wood,  coconut  shells,  etc.  The  characteristic  ham-like  odor  of 
rubber  thus  treated  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  small  amount 
of  creosote. 

'Continued  from  The  Inhia  Rvbi!er  World.  April  1,   1921,  pages  481-482. 
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Speckv   Scrap.     A  Batavia  term  for  a  low  grade  crepe.     See 
Crepe. 

Specky   Brown   Crepe.     .\   New   York  term   for  a  low  grade 
crepe.     See  Crepe. 

Spotted  Rubber.    Rubber  stained,  blemished  or  discolored. 

Stand.\rd  Quality'  Latex  Crepe.  New  York  term  for  first 
grade  crepe.     See  Crepe. 

Standard  Quality  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet.  .\  Xew  York  term 
for  best  grade  of  smoked  sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Stand.xrd  Quality  Smooth  Smoked  Sheet.  A  New  York 
term  for  best  grade  of  smoked  sheet.    See  Sheet. 

Standard  Quality-  Unsmoked  Sheet.  A  New  York  term  for 
a  low  grade  unsmoked  sheet.     See  Sheet. 

Standardized  Raw  Rubbers.  Referring  to  a  plan  formulated 
for  the  British  Rubber  Growers'  Association  for  a  more  accurate 
standardization  and  valuation  of  plantation  crude  rubber.  Assum- 
ing 1,000  to  represent  the  highest  quality,  as  determined  by  tests 
as  to  tensile  properties,  physical  condition  and  stabihty,  all  prov- 
ing above  the  index  figure  of  900  would  be  rated  as  first  grade ; 
above  800  as  second  grade ;  above  700  as  third  grade ;  above  600 
as  fourth  grade,  and  above  50O  as  fifth  grade. 

Scrap.     Remnants  of   rubber  obtained  after  tapping,  which  are 
rolled   into  balls,   made  up   into  cakes   or  into   lower   grades  of 
crepe.    Also  a  Java  term  for  barky  rubber.    See  Crepe. 
Scrapings.    Java  term  for  scrap.    See  Crepe. 

Tacky  Rubber.  Rubber  more  than  normally  sticky  or  adhesive, 
the  cause  being  ascribed  to  decomposition  of  certain  proteins  by 
acid  normally  in  the  latex. 


Thick  Pall  Grisly  Crepe.     Sec  Crepe. 
Thin  Pale  Crepe.    See  Crepe. 

Trinidad  Plantation.  Product  of  the  cultivated  Hevea  or 
Castilloa  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago.     See  Plantation  Para. 

Unsmoked  Sheet  Standard  Quality.  Xew  Y'ork  term  of 
a  high  grade.     See  Sheet. 

Unsmoked.  Rubber  that  has  not  been  treated  by  any  smoking 
process. 

Unsorted  Scraps.     Java  term  for  bark.     See  Crepe. 

Uganda  Plantation.  Para  rubber  from  British  East  Africa. 
See  Plantation  Para. 

Vacuum  Drying.  Dehydration  of  newly-made  sheets  of  rub- 
ber in  a  steam-heated  vessel  or  compartment  which  has  been 
exhausted  of  air  and  moisture  with  a  vacuum  pump.  It  greatly 
shortens  drying  time  and  helps  in  the  making  of  the  blocks. 
Very  efficient  when  handled  by  experts,  otherwise  rubber  may 
be  overheated,  its  nerve  injured  and  its  pores  opened  to  hannful 
action  iby  the  air. 

Worm  Rubber.  Sheets  of  freshly-made  rubber  cut  into  thin 
worm-like  strips  with  shears  or  machinery  rolls. 

West  Indies  Plantation.  Product  of  the  cultivated  Hevea  or 
Castilloa  rubber  from  that  district.    See  Plantation  Para. 

Washing.     Passing  coagulated  latex  or  scrap  and  a  steam  of 

water  between  grooved  steel  rolls   revolving  at   different  speeds. 

Wash-Water  Rubber.     The  rinsings  of  cups,  pails  and  other 

receptacles   which   contain  a  certain   amount  of   latex,   which   is 

coagulated  and  thus  recovered. 


The  Glossary — Comments  and  Suggestions 


The    following   comments    from   those    interested    have   been 
received : 

GUAYULE-RUBBER   OR  SUBSTITUTE? 
"Should  not  guayule  be  listed  as  a  substitute  and  not  as  a  true 
rubber?" 

Guayule    is    a    true    rubber.     Its    source    and    characteristics, 
differing  as  they  do  from  other  rubbers,  are  responsible  for  its 
confusion  with  gums  that  contain  no  caoutchouc. 
GUM    ELASTIC 
"Why  should  not  the   whole  trade  adopt   'gum   elastic'   as   its 
term  for  rubber  or  india  rubber?" 
Excellent.     But  how  can  it  be  brought  about? 

ELIMINATING  THE  SHRINKAGE   IN   PARAS 
"If  all   the   Para  sorts   were   washed   and   dried,   say   at    Para 
and   Manaos,  would  it  not  save  freight  charges  and  get  rid  of 
many  meaningless  names?     Are  there  any  objections  to  such  a 
procedure?" 

It  would  upset  all  exi,sting  brands,  and  buyers  would  be  sus- 
picious of  new  ones.  Furthermore,  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  of 
weak  fine  and  fine  would  be  likely  to  occur.  Moreover,  when 
some  years  ago,  the  plan  was  mooted  it  was  found  that  the  cost 
of  washing  at  source  w^s  ten  times  as  great  as  at  the  factory. 
DEFINING  RAW  RUBBER  COMPOUND 
"In  a  patent  suit  the  question  uf  tlie  meaning  of  the  words, 
raw  rubber  compound,  wants  expert  definition.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  wire  me  your  definition  of  raw  rubber  compound? 
Our  understanding  being  that  raw  or  crude  rubber  is  the  base, 
together  with  the  necessary  curing  agents,  .such  as  sulphur  and 
whatever  else  might  be  added  to  give  the  desired  results.  But 
to  be  a  raw  rubber  compound,  nothing  else  but  the  two  things, 
rubber  and  sulphur,  have  actually  to  be  present.  Namely,  these 
two  must  be.  'but  others  may  or  may  not  be.  If  you  speak  of 
raw  rubber  compound  you  refer  to  a  line  of  uncured  compounds 
■which  are  and  have  been  well  known  to  the  rubber  trade  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  such  compounds  are  based  on  raw  crude 


rubber  combined  with  sulphur  and  such  things  as  one  may,  from 
the  experience  of  those  skilled  in  the  art,  choose  to  combine." 

Strictly  speaking,  anything  mixed  with  raw  rubber  for  any 
reason  results  in  a  raw  rubber  compound.  If  the  product  is  to 
be  vulcanized,  sulphur  or  some  vulcanizing  agent  is  employed. 
If  not,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  tape  or  medicinal  plasters,  no 
sulphur  or  vulcanizing  agent  is  incorporated. 

WHAT  IS  CHICLE? 

"I  am  curious  to  know  if  in  your  listings  you  will  refer  to 
chicle.  Is  it  rubber,  and  if  so,  why  is  it  taxed  when  other  rubbers 
are  free  of  duty?" 

Chicle  is  derived  from  one  of  the  Sapotads,  trees  that  do  not 
produce  rubber,  but  from  which  nearly  all  of  the  gutta  percha  of 
commerce  comes.  It  is  really  a  Central  American  gutta  percha. 
.'\ccording  to  the  last  tariff  law,  crude  india  rubber  and  gutta 
percha  are  admitted  free.  Nevertheless,  chicle,  a  gutta  percha,  is 
taxed. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  NOT  RUBBER 

"To  my  mind,  synethetic  rubber  is  not  rubber.  It  is  a  substi- 
tute." 

Nature  runs  one  kind  of  laboratory,  man  another.  When 
the  products  are  the  same,  they  would  seem  to  merit  the  same 
name. 

WHERE  DOES   BALATA   BELONG? 

"Certain  of  the  authorities  in  describing  balata  claim  that  it  is 
a  gum  that  stands  midway  between  rubber  and  gutta  percha. 
Does  that  mean  that  it  contains  both  giitta  and  rubber,  and  that 
it  is  actually  neither  a  true  rubber  nor  a  true  gutta?" 

Balata  contains  no  rubber.  It  does  contain,  however,  some  39 
per  cent  of  true  gutta.  The  statement  that  it  ranks  midway 
between  rubber  and  gutta  percha  is  misleading,  as  it  refers  to 
its  elasticity  in  the  crude  state.  East  Indian  gutta  percha  is  hard 
like  wood,  balata  is  springy  like  whalebone,  rubber  is  still  more 
springy.  Balata  is  just  as  truly  a  gutta  as  a  lesser  grade  of 
rubber  is  a  rubber. 
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Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  Resins  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry' 


By  Frederic  Dannerth.  Ph.D. 


INTRODUCTION 

THERE  ARE  a  luimbcr  of  materials  used  in  preparing  plastic 
masses  which  have  two  or  more  important  and  technically 
valuable  properties.  In  a  discussion  of  these  materials 
we  shall  find  that  the  properties  or  characteristics  change  gradu- 
ally. For  example,  if  we  examine  prcKlucts  obtained  from  mineral 
sources— cylinder  oil,  petrolatum,  paraffine  wax,  ozokerite,  ceresin, 
and  montan  wax,  we  find  that  these  are  entirely  unsaponifiable.' 
Turning  to  the  so-called  higher  falty  acids,  we  find  oleic  acid 
to  be  a  liquid  resembling  an  oil,  while  stearic  acid  is  a  hard  wax- 
like body,  melting  at  69  degrees  C.  (157  degrees  F.).  A  chemical 
combination  of  these  fatty  acids  with  glycerol  (glycerin)  is 
found  in  the  plant  oils,  generally  obtained  by  pressing  the  seeds 
in  hydraulic  presses.  Peanut  oil  is  a  non-drying  oil ;  soya,  a  semi- 
drying  oil ;  and  tung,  a  drying  oil.  By  this  is  meant  that  tung, 
like  linseed  oil,  has  the  power  or  ability  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  form  a  new  substance  which  is  dry  to  the  touch. 

.Mthough  the  oils  are  liquid  at  usual  room  temperature  (60  de- 
grees F.),  they  are  quite  similar  in  chemical  character  to  palm 
fat,  coconut  fat,  and  Japan  fat  (Japan  wax).  In  the  case  of 
cottonseed  stearin  we  have  a  substance  which  is  obtained  from 
cottonseed  oil  merely  by  refrigerating  the  oil.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  fat. 

In  the  next  group  we  find  substances  in  which  the  higher  fatty 
acids  are  combined  chemically  with  mon-atomic  or  di-atomic  al- 
cohols. They  are  never  combined  with  the  tri-atomic  alcohol 
(glycerol).  The  waxes  include  the  products  obtained  from  the 
cariiauba  and  candelilla,  plants;  beeswax,  and  wool  wax  (wool 
grease  or  lanolin). 

AW  the  plant  and  animal  products  mentioned  thus  far  are 
saponifiable.  That  is  they  can  be  converted  into  soaps  by  boiling 
with  alcoholic  potash.  This  holds  good  for  all  but  the  nast  named, 
the  wool  grease.  Here  we  have  a  product  which  contains 
cholesterol  and  iso-cholesterol — both  of  them  alcohols — chemically 
combined  with  acetic  acid.  Its  saponification  value  is  100  com- 
pared with  190  for  peanut  oil. 

Next  we  come  to  a  group  of  substances  designated  "resins"  be- 
cause they  are  obtained  as  exudations  from  plants,  and  from  the 
milk  bearing  canals  of  trees.  Jelutong  resin  is  a  good  example. 
It  has  a  melting  point  of  160  degrees  C.  (320  degrees  F.),  and  is 
therefore  very  brittle  at  room  temperature,  whereas  wool  wax 
is  of  the  consistency  of  a  fat.  Jelutong  resin  and  wool  wax  both 
contain  esters  of  the  cholesterol  alcohols.  Pine  resin  (colophony 
or  common  rosin)  melts  at  about  130  degrees  C,  while  guayule 
resin  is  a  sticky  mass  resembling  molasses,  at  room  temperature 
(60  degrees  F.). 

PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES 

In  studying  the  properties  of  these  materials,  with  reference  to 
their  use  in  industrial  work,  we  will  find  at  once  that  the  primary 
consideration  is  their  melting  point.  The  rubber  chemist  and 
the  worker  in  plastic  masses  wants  to  know  the  temperature  at 
which  these  substances  soften  and  assume  the  condition  of  a 
liquid.  As  few  if  any  of  them  are  absolutely  pure  chemical  com- 
pounds we  will  find  that  their  melting  point  or  their  solidifying 
point  varies  slightly  just  as  their  other  physical  and  chemical 
properties  vary. 

^This  article  may  not  he  reprinted  witliont  permission  of  the  author  who 
rcser\-es  all  puhlicatinn  rights. 

The  saponificatic»n  n'lniher,  or  Kocttsdorfcr  vahie.  indicates  the  number 
of  milli'jra'ns  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  for  \]u:  complete  taifonifica- 
tion  ot  one  gram  of  the  substance.  Two  grrams  of  the  oil,  fat  or  wax  are 
beated  with  25  cubic  centimeters  of  l/j  normal  alcoholic  potash,  in  a  suitable 
flask  so  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 


If  they  were  absolutely  pure  chemical  compounds  they  would, 
if  they  melted  at  all,  have  the  property  of  melting  at  an  almost 
constant  temperature.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  commercial  com- 
modities are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  carefulness,  these  comiiiercial  products  differ  slightly 
from  the  chemically  pure  article.  Owing  to  the  differences  in 
reported  specific  gravities  by  different  investigators  it  has  been 
thought  best  in  preparing  data  for  the  attached  tables  to  take  an 
average  of  several  published  specific  gravity  figures. 

The  points  which  are  of  interest  to  the  worker  in  plastic  masses 
are:     (1)  the  specific  gravity;  (2)  saponification  value;  (3)  melt- 
ing point;  (4)  viscosity;  (5)  the  tendency  which  the  material  has 
to  absorb  or  take  up  oxygen  and  change  its  character ;    (6)   the    . 
chemical  composition  of  the  material. 

In  studying  the  solvents  and  tliinners  we  are  generally  careful 
to  consider  the  boiling  point,  because  these  materials  are  gener- 
ally valuable  as  they  are  volatile;  but  in  the  case  of  oils,  fats, 
waxes,  and  resins  we  want  materials  which  lose  little  or  none  of 
their  weight  at  300  degrees  F.  (149  degrees  C).  This  will  be 
readily  understood  when  we  consider  that  the  latter  group  of  ma- 
terials are  added  to  the  rubber  batch  or  dough  in  order  to  give 
it  certain  characteristics  permanently.  As  rubber  compounds  are 
vulcanized  at  temperatures  from  280  to  300  degrees  F,  they  should 
contain  no  substances  which  will  vaporize  below  those  tempera- 
tures. 

RESUME 

Groups 

1.  Higher  fatty  acids. 

2.  Glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids.     Non-drying  and  semi-drying. 

3.  Glycerides   of  linolic   and   linolenic  acids.     Drying. 

4.  Plant  fats.     Non-drying  glycerides. 

5.  Esters  of  monatomic  and  diatomic  alcohols. 

6.  Resins.   Saponifiable   and   unsaponifiable. 

7.  Resinous  gums. 

8.  Rubber  gums.     True  rubbers. 

9.  Mineral  oils,  fats  and  waxes.     Unsaponifiable. 

10.     Pitches,  solid  hydrocarbons,  and  distillation  residues. 

Part  I — Raw  Materials 
GRCrtjP    I 

Oleic  .'Vcid  is  a  fluid  of  oily  consistency  which  solidifies  at 
about  14  degrees  C.  Combined  with  glycerol  as  glyceryl  oleate 
it  is  the  principal  constituent  of  olive  oil    (olea  europea). 

Palmitic  Acid  with  a  melting  point  of  62  to  63  degrees  C.  is 
present  as  glyceryl  palmitate  in  palm  fat,  forming  98  percent 
of  that  fat.  Japan  fat  is  a  mixture  of  about  10  per  cent  palmitic 
acid  with  ahnost  90  per  cent  of  palmitin  (glyceryl  palmitate). 

Stearic  Acid  is  a  type  of  solid  acid  resembling  a  wax  in 
appearance  with  a  melting  point  of  about  69  to  70  degrees  C. 
It  is  found  as  gylccryl  stearate  in  the  fat  of  mutton,  swine  and 
beef. 

Virtually  all  the  oils  and  fats  obtained  from  plants  and  animals 
are  mi.xtures  of  glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids.  For  that  reason  it  is  possible  to  split  them  into  their  two 
constituent  parts,  fatty  acid  and  glycerol  or  glycerine  as  it  is 
known  in  commerce. 

Lauric  Acid  as  glyceryl  laurate  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
coconut  fat,  and  has  a  melting  point  of  43  to  47  degrees  C. 

GROUP    2 

The  Plant  Oils  known  as  peanut  and  olive  are  distinctly  non- 
drying.  In  the  next  section  we  have  soya,  corn,  cotton  and  rape, 
all  of  them  seed  oils  classed  as  semi-drying.     Here,  too,  belong 
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the  animal  oiU,  the  oil  of  menhaden  fish,  and  the  oil  of  hogs 
known  in  commerce  as  lard  oil. 

GROUP    3 

The  Dryinx  Oils  have  been  recognized  for  many  years  as 
important  constituents  of  paints,  varnishes  and  plastic  masses. 
They  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth,  linoleum  and 
sulphurized  oil  products.  This  group  includes  linseed  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  the  tung  oil  or  China  nut  oil  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  perilla  oil  of  East  India  and  China. 

Sulphurized  Oils  (black  rubber  substitute,  black  oil  substi- 
tute) can  be  made  by  heating  the  oil  of  peanut,  soya,  corn,  cotton, 
rape,  linseed  or  menhaden  with  flowers  of  sulphur  until  chemical 
combination  has  taken  place.  These  products  will  always  be  found 
to  contain  a  high  percentage  of  free  sulphur  and  free  oil. 

Chlorin.\ted  Oils  (white  rubber  substitute)  are  prepared  by 
the  action  of  the  liquid  sulphur  chloride  on  these  oils.  If  desired 
the  oil  may  first  be  thinned  down  with  an  equal  volume  of  some 
suitable  volatile  solvent,  and  the  sulphur  chloride  may  then  be 
added  to  this  mixture.  A  third  method  consists  in  spraying  the 
oil  into  a  chamber  containing  vapors  of  sulphur  chloride. 

GROUP    4 

COTTOX-SEED  Ste.\rix  is  practically  the  only  plant  fat  occuring 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  solid  matter  which  settles  out 
when  cotton  seed  oil  is  chilled. 

Palm  Fat  is  obtained  from  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 

Coconut  Fat  is  obtained  from  China,  Ceylon,  Brazil  and 
Florida. 

Japan  Fat,  known  in  commerce  as  Japan  wax,  is  obtained  from 
the  berries  or  fruits  of  sumac  trees  in  Japan  and  China. 

GROUP   5 

The  Plant  Waxes  include  carnauba  obtained  from  Brazil  and 
other  South  .American  countries  as  well  as  candelilla  wax  obtained 
from  Mexico  and  southern  Texas. 

Wool  W.\x,  known  in  commerce  as  wool  grease,  is  obtained 
from  high-grade  wool  by  extraction  with  a  volatile  solvent,  or 
by  scouring,  while  beeswax  is  the  familiar  product  of  the  honey 
bee. 

GROUP  « 

The  Resins  available  in  large  quantities  vary  in  character  from 
the  bitter-tasting  colophony,  which  can  be  converted  into  water- 
soluble  sodium  resinate,  to  the  brittle  resin  of  Pontianak  or  jelu- 
tong  which  is  practically  unsaponifiable. 

Jelutong  Resin.  The  resin  e.xtracted  from  Pontianak  (Dyera 
costulata)  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  acetone-gasoline  possesses 
characteristics  of  such  commercial  importance  that  they  are 
worthy  of  detailed  notice.  Washed  and  dried  Pontianak  yields 
on  an  average  75  per  cent  of  resin,  the  balance  being  a  rubber. 
The  melting  point  of  the  resin  is  about  160  degrees  C.  (320  degrees 
F.).  Its  molecular  weight  is  between  372  and  392.  Some  have 
considered  the  major  constituent  of  jelutong  resin  to  be  an 
alcohol  of  the  cholesterol  series,  while  others  have  found  in 
the  resin  certain  bodies  related  to  the  sterols,  namely,  the  acetates 
of  lupeol,  of  alpha-amyrin,  and  beta-amyrin.  Iso-cholesterol  (dex- 
tro  rotary)  has  also  been  recognized  as  present.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  an  ester  of  this  alcohol  is  contained  in  wool  grease.  Jelutong 
resin  so  far  as  known  is  entirely  unsaponifiable.  This  fact  com- 
bined with  its  high  melting  point  has  been  the  principal  cause  for 
the  use  of  Pontianak  as  an  ingredient  in  "friction"  compounds. 

GuAYULE  Resin.  This  materia!  is  quite  unlike  the  resins 
obtained  from  other  varieties  of  rubber.  It  is  very  sticky,  almost 
like  molasses  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  So  far  as  known 
it  contains  no  stearol-Iike  constituents.  The  washed  and  dried 
guayule  obtained  from  the  Parlhenium  argentatum  of  Mexico 
contains  about  25  per  cent  resins.  They  are,  like  the  resins  of 
Pontianak,  soluble  in  commercial  acetone  as  well  as  in  a  mixture 
of  53  gallons  acetone  and  47  gallons  (of  70-degree)  gasoline. 


Pine  Resin.  This  is  the  solid  residue  found  in  the  stills  after 
the  volatile  oil  has  been  driven  off  in  the  purification  of  crude 
turpentine.  It  is  brittle,  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  with  a 
smooth,  glassy  fracture.  Colophony  forms  about  66  per  cent  of 
the  crude  turpentine.  It  is  obtained  from  the  long-leaf  pine 
(Piiius  palustris)  found  in  the  Carolinas.  When  boiled  with 
caustic  soda  it  takes  up  water  to  form  a  sodium  salt  of  abietic 
acid.  One  hundred  pounds  of  resin  can  be  saponified  by  boiling 
with  15  pounds  of  soda  ash.  The  melting  point  of  pine  resin  is 
130  degrees  C.  or  266  degrees  F  . 

GROUP  7 
.  The  resinous  gums  include:  natural  guayule  obtained  from 
Parthenium  argentatum,  containing  about  20  to  25  per  cent  resins ; 
balata  obtained  from  Mimu'sops  globosa,  containing  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  resins ;  gutta  percha  obtained  from  Palaquium  gutta, 
containing  about  SO  per  cent  resins;  chicle  obtained  from  Achras 
sapota,  containing  about  60  per  cent  resins ;  jelutong  obtained 
from  Dyera  costulata,  containing  about  7S  per  cent  resins. 

GROUP  8 

Rubber  gums,  strictly  speaking,  would  include  all  those  rubbers 
of  commerce  containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  resins  based 
on  the  washed  and  dried  weight.  Fine  Para  rubber,  medium 
Para  rubber,  coarse  Para  rubber ;  plantation  Hevea  rubber,  both 
smoked  sheets  and  crepe — all  come  easily  within  this  group. 
Ficus,  Funtumia  and  Landolphia  rubbers  with  a  resin  content 
varying  from  6  to  20  per  cent  would  more  properly  be  classed 
with  the  resinous  gums.' 

Part  II — Plastic  Masses 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  one  not  generally  recognized, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  industries  which  have  many  problems 
in  common,  therefore  chemists  and  engineers  would  do  well  to 
examine  into  the  processes,  raw  materials  and  products  used  in 
industries  outside  of  their  own. 

The  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  concerns  manu- 
facturing rubber  products,  linoleum,  oil-cloth,  paints  and 
varnishes.  These  industries  are  grouped  together  because  they 
are  based  on  the  use  of  plastic  masses.  Generally  speaking,  they 
utilize  oils,  fats,  waxes,  pitches,  resins  and  rubbers  on  the  one 
hand  and  powdered  minerals  on  the  other.  To  be  more  definite 
the  powdered  minerals  include :  chemical  elements,  o.xides,  car- 
bonates, sulphides,  sulphates,  and  silicates.  Here  we  have  an  enu- 
meration of  most  of  the  possible  ingredients  of  a  rubber  compound, 
but  the  list  tells  little  if  anything  about  the  function  of  each 
ingredient  in  the  mixture. 

PAINTS,  VARNISHES  AND  RUBBER  GOODS 

In  recent  years,  the  researches  of  chemists  have  brought  to 
light  a  group  of  drying  agents  which  to  a  great  extent  have 
displaced  the  older  baking  Japan  driers.  These  are  the  metallic 
soaps ;  the  linoleates  of  lead  and  manganese ;  the  resinates  of 
manganese,  lead,  cobalt  and  nickel.  Tliese  substances  are,  in 
effect,  catalytic  agents  which  induce  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
oil  or  varnish.  They  form  two  classes  of  compounds,  one  con- 
taining more  oxygen  than  the  other.  And  they  easily  pass  from 
one  form  into  the  other.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  varnish 
containing  oleo-resins,  a  small  amount  of  lead  resinate  and  some 
oil,  we  will  find  that  the  lead  resinate  gives  up  half  of  its  oxygen 
to  the  oil,  and  then  takes  up  more  oxygen  from  the  air.  In  this 
way,  the  lead  resinate  drier  acts  continuously  as  a  go-between  to 


'Doctor  Dannerth's  conclusions  are  very  interesting  and,  as  a  rule,  sound. 
Just  why.  however,  an  arbitrary  rulintr  rhoiild  he  made  to  the  effect  that  a 
ffiirti  Cfmtainine  less  than  6  per  cent  of  resin  shmild  he  a  ruhber,  and  one 
fontainint;  more  should  cnme  under  another  dassificntion,  does ^ not  appe.ir 
evident.  A  vahuihle  cnnstitutent  of  any  ruhber  pum,  be  it  Para  rubber  or 
Pontianak,  is  the  rubber  it  contains.  As  a  rule,  the  resin  is  so  much  waste 
material.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  will  all  continue  to  he  rubbers. 
We  take  issue  with  him  also,  where  he  speaks  of  ielutong.  "the  balance 
heintr  RuUa  rubber."  Aclnallv.  the  balance  is  rubber,  and  only  rubber,  as 
has  been  UnR  established.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  both  guayule  and 
ielutiner.  hi'int:  --ubher,  shotdd  he  classed  w-ith  rubbers.  I^alata  and  chicle, 
hein?  guttas,   should  he  classed  with  the  guttas. — The  Editor, 
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pass  oxygen  along  from  the  air  to  the  oil.  The  result  is  that  the 
oil  finally  becomes  permanently  hard  and  the  surface  of  the 
wood  is  protected.  For  100  kilograms  of  oil,  the  manufacturer 
of  varnish  would  use  not  more  than  one  kilogram  of  the  drier. 
This  is  equal  to  one  per  cent.  In  fact  1/10  of  one  per  cent  in 
many  cases  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  drying. 

The  accelerators  used  in  the  rubber  industry,  are  generally 
recognized  as  catalytic  agents,  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
sulphur  to  the  rubber,  and  helping  these  two  substances  to  com- 
bine chemically.  Charles  Goodyear  in  his  early  experiments  dis- 
covered that  raw  rubber  could  be  converted  into  a  useful  sub- 
stance by  mixing  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur,  and  heat- 
ing thi»  mixture  while  it  was  under  compression. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  litharge  hastened  the 
process  of  vulcanization,  and  so  this  substance  was  recorded  as 
an  accelerator,  or  as  now  termed  a  catalyst  or  "carrier."  In  this 
particular  instance  the  litharge  is  a  carrier  of  sulphur,  but  there 
are  other  substances  which,  being  similar  to  litharge  in  chemical 
behavior,  act  in  the  same  manner.  These  are  the  oxide  of  cal- 
cium  (lime)  and  the  oxide  of  magnesium  (magnesia). 

TECHNICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    METALLIC  SOAPS 

If  rubber  has  been  properly  vulcanized  its  physical  properties 
of  tensile  strength  and  elasticity  increase  to  a  marked  degree.  If 
a  varnish  has  been  properly  dried,  we  will  note  a  similar  change. 
This,  and  many  other  observations  make  clear  why  the  rubber 
industry  has  much  in  common  with  the  other  industries  which 
use  plastic  masses.  Thus  we  find  that  several  mineral  soaps ; 
the  oleates  and  stearates  of  lead,  and  magnesium  and  calcium, 
have  been  applied  successfully  to  the  rubber-sulphur  compound 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  vulcanization.  Besides  those  just 
named,  aluminium  oleate,  stearate,  and  resinate,  and  zinc  oleate, 
stearate  and  resinate  deserve  attention  as  possible  compounding 
ingredients  which  will  give  to  the  rubber  mixture  some  property 
hitherto  unknown. 

LEAD    OLEATE 

The  properties  of  lead  oleate  which  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  chemists  and  compounders  in  the  rubber  industry 
may  be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  It  is  possible  to  use  as  much  as  five  pounds  of  lead  oleate  for 
each  100  pounds  of  rubber  used. 

2.  The  oleate  ran  be  incorporated  without  having  the  batch 
become  soft  and  sticky. 

3.  If  more  tlian  five  per  cent  is  used,  the  batch  will  not  become 
soft  or  sticky,  or  difficult  to  work  on  the  rolls. 

4.  Five  pounds  of  oleate  appear  to  be  equivalent  in  action  as 
a  catalyzer  to  three  pounds  of  litharge. 


>Pb 


5.  The  molecular  weight  of  lead  oleate  is  487  equal  to  the 
formula : 

C^HaaCOO 

Q,H„COO 

It  contains  42.5  per  cent  of  lead  by  weight,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.50. 

6.  Owing  to  its  oleaginous  nature,  lead  oleate  is  easily  mixed 
with  the  rubber,  and  more  uniformly  distributed  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  is  the  case  with  litharge.  The  amount  of  lead  in 
litharge  or  lead  oxide  is  93.0  per  cent. 

7.  Lead  oleate  is  preferable  to  aniline  as  an  accelerator  in  those 
cases  where  poisonous  vapors  are  objected  to. 

8.  Oleate  assists  cohesion  of  the  ingredients  and  helps  the  com- 
pound to  stick  together. 

9.  Oleate  prevents  blooming  of  the  sulphur  in  the  finished  rubber 
product. 

10.  Oleate  costs  $29  per  cubic  foot,  weighing  93.6  pounds. 

11.  When  litharge  is  used,  there  is  danger  of  burning  the 
compound  on  the  mill  or  calender,  but  if  oleate  is  used  this 
danger  disappears. 

12.  Lead  oleate  can  be  used  with  impunity  in  the  same  com- 
pound with  bone  glue. 

CHEMICAL  FORMULAS 

Oleic  .acid  is  a  derivative  of  the  olcfiiic  hydrocarbons  and  is  a 
liquid  at  ordinary  room  temperatures,  whereas  stearic  acid  is  a 
derivative  of  the  methane  hydrocarbons,  and  is  a  solid  waxy 
substance  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  molecular  weights  are 
given  below : 

Oleic  acid  Stearic  acid  Resinic  acid 
Molecular                       Molecular  Molecular 

Weight  =  282  Weight  =  284  Weight  =  656  ? 
CH,                             CH,  (C,H,) 

I  I  I 

(CH,):  (CHO„  (QHO 

I  I  I 

C  CH=  (COOH), 

I!  I 

C  COOH 

I 
(CH,), 

I 
COOH 

M.\GNESiuM  Oleate  is  the  product  obtained  by  heating  magnesia 
with  oleic  acid  and  is  a  plastic  mass  much  softer  than  lead  oleate. 
It  can  be  used  in  compounds  both  for  its  lubricating  properties 
as  well  as  its  ability  to  accelerate  the  cure. 


Materials 

Oleic  acid... 
r.i]mitic  acid. 
Stearic  acid  . . 
Peanut     oil .  . . 

Soya    oil 

Corn     oil 

Rape    oil 

Cotton    oil. . . . 

Tung    oil 

Linseed  oil.  . . 

Perilla  oil 

MenV."»d':n  oil 


Physical  Properties   of   Some  Oils,   Fats,  Waxes   and  Resins 

Specific  MeltinR                                                                               Specific 
Gravity    Saponification     Point                           Materials                                            Gravity 

at  15°  C.  Value         Degrees  C.                                                                           at  15°  C. 

.898  ...  14  Hog    lard    oil .916 

.853  ...  62  Palm  fat                                                      9^5 

■*^'  •••  69  Tapan     fat. '.'.V.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' !              .970 

.920  191  tj  Coconut     fat .911 

.925  193  Cottonseed     stearin .920 

■'?'  }??  «  Candelila   wax    .983 

ill  j"  Carnauba    wax 995 

■'-2  19*  c  Beeswax     960 

.936  193  i:  Wcol     wax ,973 

932  194  f-         1            . 

gin  \ho  £  Gu,iyule    rcsin 

•9^'^  ""  t  Pine  resin   1.080 

.930  191  _:  Jelutong    resin 


Melting 
Saponification  Point 

Value  Degrees  C. 

193  Under  20 
190 — 205  30 — 42 

220—240  50—55 

245—260  20—25 

195  40 

65  67 

JO— 85  84 

90—96  60—65 

98—102  40 — 42 

<20 

130 

160 


Rl'le    to    Determine    the    Volume    Cost    of    Materials 
One  cubic  fo<.t  of  water  at   16.5  degrees  C.  wcichs  62. ,^55  pounds.     The   specific    gravitv   of   water   is    l.OOO.      A    substance   having  a    specific 
gravity  of  0.963  will  weigh:     62.355    X   0.963   =  60.05  pounds  per  cubic  foot.     If  this  material   is  quoted  at   12  cents  per  pound,  it  will  cost: 
12   X   60.05   =  $7.20  per  cubic  foot.     Therefore:     62.355    X   specific  gravity    X    price   in   cents  per   pound  is  equal   to   the   price   of   the  material 
per  cubic  fr>ot. 
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The  formula  for  magnesium  oleate  is  C — 36,  H — 66,  O — 4,  Mg. 
as  it  takes  two  molecules  of  oleic  acid  (282)  to  combine  with 
one  molecule  of  magnesium  oxide  (40).  Therefore  564  pounds 
of  oleic  acid  combined  with  40  pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  will 
yield  588  pounds  of  magnesium  oleate  under  ideal  conditions.  Or 
it  might  be  said  that  14.7  pounds  of  magnesium  oleate  has  as 
much  magnesium  in  it  as  that  contained  in  one  pound  magnesium 
oxide. 

Aluminum  Oleate  has  a  consistency  resembling  stiff  jelly.  It 
has  been  used  for  thickening  mineral  oils,  because  it  swells  to 
a  considerable  extent  under  their  influence.  Aluminum  stearate 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  stearates  are  solid,  resembling  hard  waxes. 
Zinc  stearate  is  extensively  used  as  an  antiseptic  dusting  powder 
in  medical  work. 

SPECIAL  PATENTS 

E.  S.  Ali  Cohen  has  obtained  a  patent  in  Norway,  No.  29446, 
February  10,  1919,  for  the  production  of  a  plastic  mass  of  the 
following  type :  a  metal  compound  of  a  fatty  acid  (a  water- 
insoluble  soap)  is  dissolved  in  a  hydrocarbon  of  high  boiling 
point  It  is  then  treated  with  an  oxidizing  agent  in  a  drying 
oil,  heated  to  200  to  250  degrees  C. 

\  patent  taken  out  by  the  same  inventor  in  Holland,  No.  3293, 
June  2,  1919,  covers  the  use  of  the  stearates  of  aluminum,  man- 
ganese, chromium  or  iron  dissolved  in  a  fluid  hydrocarbon.  These 
compounds  are  suited  as  ingredients  in  linoleum  compounds. 


GUIDE     FOR     MAKING    SPLICES 

Tire  Surgeon  off'ers  the  following  to  those  who  realize 
the  money  to  be  made  by  making  one  good  tube  out  of  two 
old  ones  or  in  cutting  sections  from  one  tube  and  splicing 
blowouts  that  are  past  repairing  by  the  usual  patch  method. 

For  example:  In  making  a  30  by  Syi  tube  from  old  tubes 
of  3}/2-inch  size,  measure  the  longest  portion  and  take  from 
another  tube  the  difference,  85  inches,  and  allow  2  inches 
for  the  splice  which,  when  spliced,  will  give  you  the  length 
before  last  splice  is  made.  The  85  inches  allow  for  a  2-inch 
splice,  as  shown  in  the  column  under  "Splice  Length." 

Pole  Hole  for  Splice 

Length  Valve  Length 

Size  Inches  Inches  Inches 

26=3         74/,  ft  2 

30x3      sey,  ft  2 

30x3/,  85  ft  2 

32x3/i  91<A  H  2 

31x4  S6'A  ft  2K 

32==4  89^4  «  2/a 

33x4  9VA  H  2K 

34x4  96  H  3 

32x45^  89!^  H  3 

33x4"4  93  41  3 

34x4^5  96  j|  3 

35x4^  99  H  3 

36x4J^  102^  H  3 

33x5  90  a  3 

35x5  97  a  3 

36=<5  lOOy^  H  3 

37x5  104  ii  3 


WOMEN     RUBBER     WORKERS 

A  fair  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  women  entered  the  rubber 
industry  in  America  during  the  war  period  is  given  in  a  general 
survey  embodied  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  recently  issued  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
It  is  shown  that  out  of  the  23,987  workers  reporting  in  80  rubber 
plants,  after  the  first  draft,  6,633  were  women,  or  276  in  each 
1,000  employed.  After  the  second  draft  the  proportion  rose  to 
354  per  1,000.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  closing 
of  the  gas-mask  factories  included  in  the  rubber  group,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  employed  fell  to  116  per  1,000.  Statistics  are 
far  from  being  complete,  but  seven  tire  factories  reported  about 
4,294  women  as  having  taken  the  places  of  men  since  1917.  They 
have  been  employed  to  cut  tire  fabric  with  machines,  others  to 
prepare  fabric  for  men  tire  builders,  while  some  make  inner 
tubes,  stamp  sizes  and  names  on  the  tubes,  and  box  them  for 
shipment.  Tire  beads  and  treads  are  trimmed  and  wrapped  by 
women,  and  small  tires  finished  and  inspected  by  women,  "be- 
cause of  their  deftness,  quickness,  and  neatness."  as  one  concern 
puts  it. 

In  one  large  plant  some  women  have  replaced  men  in  rubber 
washing  and  in  reclaiming,  some  have  helped  at  the  calenders, 
others  have  cemented  rubber  boot  parts,  and  some  have  taken 
well  to  the  work  of  molding  rubber  heels,  while  others  have  re- 
placed men  in  cutting  and  cementing  balloon  fabric.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  relatively  few  women  are  still  in  the  rubber 
trades. 


"What  is  Vulcanization?"  A  brief,  non-technical  treatise 
for  the  general  reader,  distributed  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,    1790   Broadway,   New   York. 

The  origin,  development,  and  the  universal  importance  of  vul- 
canizing are  briefly  and  interestingly  related ;  and  a  very  good 
resume  is  given  of  the  art  of  tire  manufacturing.  So  exact  is 
this  art  that  a  "second"  occurs  but  once  in  a  thousand  tires. 
Users  are  reminded  that  a  properly-cured  tire  cannot  be  subjected 
to  further  curing  without  producing  an  "overcure,"  which  results 
in  early  destruction  of  the  rubber.  Hence  are  tire-owners 
cautioned  against  careless  retreading  in  which  part  of  the  carcass 
is  often  overcured  while  the  new  tread  is  being  vulcanized,  and 
the  tire's  life  shortened,  instead  of  being  lengthened. 


junior  rubber  technologist 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
open  competitive  examination  for  junior  technologist.  Vacancies 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  for  dut>-  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  elsewhere,  at  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year,  and 
vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications,  at  these  or 
higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination,  unless 
filled  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

Competitors  will  be  rated  in  the  following  optional  subjects,  and 
applicants  should  state  in  which  of  these  subjects  they  desire  to 
qualify :  Rubber  technology ;  leather  technology- ;  paper  tech- 
nology ;  textile  technology ;  oil  technology ;  general  technolog}-. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  1312,  stating  the  title 
of  the  examination  desired,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Board,  Customhouse,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  New  York,  New 
York ;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana ;  Honolulu,  Hawaii ;  Post  Office, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  .'\tlanta,  Georgia;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota :  Seattle,  Washington ;  San 
Francisco,  California;  Old  Customhouse,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone ;  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil  Service  Commission,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico. 

.Applications  should  be  properly  executed,  excluding  the  medical 
certificate,  and  must  be  filed  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  prior  to  the  hour  of  closing  business  on  May 
10,  1921. 


HEVEA  PLANTATIONS  IN  THE  CONGO 

According  to  a  report  by  the  SocifixE  Anonyme  Bung6,  the 
following  quantities  of  rubber  arrived  at  Antwerp: 

During  1919— first  quarter,  nothing;  second  quarter,  nothing; 
third  quarter,  5,719  kilos;  fourth  quarter.  1.829  kilos;  total,  7,548 
kilos. 

During  1920 — first  quarter,  7,711  kilos;  second  quarter,  19,361 
kilos;  third  quarter,  17,559  kilos;  fourth  quarter,  12,553  kilos; 
total,  57,184  kilos. 

These  quantities  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  plantations 
of  the  Belgica  at  the  island  Bertha,  from  the  Forminiere  at  Lake 
Leopold  II,  and  from  the  government  plantation  at  Yangambi. 
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Repairing  Rubber  Footwear — III' 

A   New   and   Growing   Industry 

Dissecting    Old    Boots    and    Shoes— Boot    Making— Parts    of   a    Light    Rubber    Shoe— The     Dry-Heat     Cure — The     Pressure     Cure— The    Footwear 

Repair   Unit — Cold   Cure    Patching 


DISSECTING    OLD    BOOTS    AND    SHOES 

A  MAN  who  expects  to  be  an  expert  pneumatic  tire  repairer 
must  know  how  tires  are  built.    Those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  tire  factories,  as  a  rule, 
have  dissected  old  tires,  tearing  olY  the  tread,  separating  the  plies, 
cutting  open  the  bead,  and,  in  fact,  learning  exactly,  through  this 
destruction,  how  the  tire  was  put  together. 

To  be  a  successful  footwear  repair  man,  if  one  cannot  spend 
time  in  a  rubber  footwear  factory,  the  same  procedure  is  of  great 
advantage.  For  example :  If  one  will  take  an  old  rubber  boot 
and  cut  a  wedge-shaped  piece  out  of  the  sole  and  upper,  the  dif- 
ferent portions  that  go  to  make  up  those  parts  will  be  exposed  in 
cross-section,  and  the  view  will  be  very  informing.  Further  in- 
vestigation includes  tearing  off  the  outer  sole,  the  inner  sole,  stay 
pieces,  and  the  various  fillers,  and  examining  them  in  detail  as  to 
what  they  are  made  of,  their  stretch,  resilience,  and  hardness — of 
course,  in  a  "rule  of  thumb'  way.  The  necessity  for  this  is,  that 
in  repairing  a  boot,  the  original  structural  conditions  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  reproduced  in  order  to  make  the  repair  suc- 
cessful. The  same  method  of  dissection  should  be  resorted  to 
with  h.eavy  overshoes,  arctics,   light  shoes,  and  any  other  styles 


Dissected  Rubber  Boot 

one  essays  repairing.     In  fact,  no  knowledge  of  the  making  of 

rubber  footwear  that  any  repair  man  can  get  will  be  out  of  place. 

BOOT  MAKING 

The  repair  man,  before  he  has  been  in  business  long,  will  be 
introduced  to  quite  a  variety  of  boots.  In  accordance  with  trade 
nomenclature,  the  types  are  known  as  short,  knee,  Storm-King, 
thigh,  and  hip  boots.  Incidentally,  he  will  run  across  firemen's 
boots,  lumbermen's  overs,  oystermen's  boots,  acid  boots,  and  other 
specialties  in  the  boot  line.  Most  of  these  boots  have  black  soles, 
but  some  have  red  soles,  and  others  white.  In  repairing  a  red 
sole,  red  repair  stock  will  be  necessary,  but  that  is  very  easily 
secured,  as  is  also  white  stock  for  white  boots  or  white  soles. 

So  many  inquiries  have  come  for  information  as  to  how  boots 
are  made  that  a  brief  description  of  the  old-time  process  is  in 
order.  To  begin  with,  all  rubber  boots  are  made  upon  "trees," 
either  maple  or  aluminum.  The  boot  maker  receives  the  cloth 
and  rubber  parts  with  which  he  is  to  build  the  boots,  in  cloth 
books.  These  parts  he  cements  and  dries  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  used.     The   first  step   in  making   is  lasting.    The  boot 

'Copyrighted  hy  Henry  C.  Pearson,  continued  from  The  India  Rubber 
World,  April  1.  1921.  pages  477— !80. 


LOOP  STRAPS, 


LEO  LIN  INC 


tree  is  set  on  a  block  with  the  foot  upwards,  and  the  leg  and 
vamp  linings  cut  to  fit  are  wrapped  snugly  around  the  tree  and 
joined  along  the  back  of  the  leg  by  a  strip  of  thin  rubberized 
fabric  known  as  "piping."  Piping  is  frictioned  sheeting;  that  is, 
the  structure  of  the  fabric  is  filled  and  coated  with  sticky  rubber 
and  is  used  for  binding  the  various  parts  of  the  boot.  The  leg 
lining  is  seamed  up  the 
back  of  the  tree  by  run- 
ning a  strip  of  piping 
from  heel  to  top.  The 
edges  of  the  lining 
around  the  foot  are  then 
lapped  over  the  edge  o£ 
a  rubber  and  fiber  inner 
sole  and  stuck  fast  upon 
it.  This  makes  a  little 
ridge  around  the  sole  and 
the  space  inside  of  the 
ridge  is  leveled  up  to  the 
ridges  or  filled  with  what 
is  known  as  the  "rag 
filler,"  really  a  tough 
fiber  and  rubber  combi- 
nation. Outside  of  this 
is  placed  a  very  tough 
sole  made   of   rubber  and 
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Standard  Short  Boot 


fiber,  which  is  called  the  "rag  sole." 
This  is  skived  around  the  edge  so  that  it  will  be  smooth  and 
then  the  rag  sole  and  lining  are  brushed  over  with  a  fine  quality 
of  cement  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  fully  dry,  holes  are  cut 
for  straps  in  the  upper  part  of  the  legs,  and  they  are  placed  in 
position.  Then  heel  stays  are  added,  which  are  triangular  pieces 
of  rubber  and  fabric;  next  comes  a  heavy  counter  of  rubber  and 
fiber.  This  is  followed  by  a  back  strip  running  all  the  way  from 
the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  boot.  Then  follows  the  toe  strip,  the 
piping  around  the  edge  of  the  sole,  and  the  ankle  side  stays,  when 
the  boot  is  finished  except  for  the  outside  rubber  covering. 

The  leg  cover,  of  rubber  without  any  attached  fabric,  is  then 
placed  carefully  over  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  sole 
and  part  of  the  toe.  This  must  be  put  on  smoothly  with  a  bind- 
ing around  the  top, 
and  is  followed  by 
the  vamp  lining, 
the  sides  of  which 
extend  over  the 
counter.  The  out- 
er filler  is  next 
added  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot. 
The  operation 
known  as  covering 
is  next  in  order.  A 
counter  of  heavy 
rubber  is  put 
around  the  heel,  then  a  vamp  of  heavy  rubber,  the  tongue  exactly 
covering  the  heavy  lining.  The  sides  of  the  vamp  extend  to  the 
counter  and  half  around  the  side  seams.  When  placed,  the  vamp 
is  cut  around  the  toe  filler  to  the  bottom  of  the  boot,  coated  with 
cement,   ready   for  the   sole. 

The  soles  are  built  separately  and  consist  of  a  fiber  and  rubber 
form,  and  then  the  rubber  piece,  top  and  heel.  These  come 
to  the  boot  maker  ready   for  application  and  are  applied  as  the 
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last  process  in  bootmaking.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  in  every  part  of  the  work,  cither  a  hand  roller  or  stitcher 
is  used  to  cause  the  parts  to  adhere  and  also  to  exclude  air  from 
being  imprisoned  between  the  cemented  surfaces. 

Going  back  to  the  parts  of  a  boot  and  to  the  dissecting  that  the 
boot  repairer  will  indulge'  in,  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  discover 
all  the  various  parts  for  himself,  because  any  written  description 
probably  will  not  be  retained  in  his  memory.  If,  therefore,  he 
will   hunt   for   the   piping,   leg   lining,   toe   lining,   inner   sole,   toe 


Part<  or  A  Woman's  Light  Rubber  Shoe 

filler,  skived  sole,  vamp  form,  side  and  back  stays,  ankle  piece, 
vamp  cover,  counter  and  vamp,  he  will  soon  be  able,  not  only  to 
understand  exactly  how  the  boot  is  built,  but  also  to  rebuild  it 
when  the  ne;e;s:ty  arises. 

Just  as  the  boot  is  built  up  of  separate  parts,  cemented  together 
and  vulcanized  as  a  whole,  so  are  shoes.  For  example ;  .An 
arctic  or  a  lumberman's  "over"  will  show  by  analysis  counter, 
vamp,  piping  strips,  inner  sole,  inner  and  outer  sole  fillers,  outer 
sole,  toe  and  heel  foxing,  etc.  The  parts  run  anywhere 
from  18  to  30.  and  they  are  all  necessary,  and  until  one  is  familiar 
with  them  all,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  business  of 
footwear  repairing. 


PARTS   OF  A   LIGHT   RUBBER  SHOE 

The  numerous  parts  essential  in  the  making  up  of  an  ordinary 
light  rubber  for  women's  use  are  shown  in  the  illustration  in 
which  the  separate  pieces  are  numbered  and  described  as  follows: 

1.  Piping  strip  of  frictioned  sheeting,  for  joining  the  upper  to 
the  inner  sole  around  the  edge  of  the  latter.  2.  Shoe  lining  show- 
ing the  rubberized  surface  to  receive  the  outside  rubber  vamp 
(18  or  19).  3.  Plain  or  cloth  side  of  the  shoe  lining.  The  dark 
outline  indicates  the  piping  strip  for  joining  the  heel  scam  and 
uniting  with  the  inner  sole.  4.  -  5.  Rubberized  and  plain  sides, 
respectively,  of  the  inner  sole.  6.  -  7.  Frictioned  fabric  stays  for 
reinforcing  the  toe.  8.  -  9.  Rubber  and  fiber,  "rag,"  heel  fillers. 
10.  -  11.  Outside  rubber  heel  reinforcement  pieces.  12.  -  13.  Fric- 
tioned, fabric  stays  for  rear  of  the  heel.  14.  -  15.  Frictioned 
fabric  heel  counter.  16.  -  17.  Rubber  and  fabric,  "rag. "  sole  fill- 
ers.    18.  -  19.  Outside  rubber  vamp  coverings. 

THE  DRY-HEAT  CURE  AND  THE  PRESSURE  CURE 

Those  who  repair  rubber  footwear  will  almost  at  once  come 
in  contact  with  two  separate  types  of  goods.  The  old-fashioned 
dry-heat  cure  has  evolved  a  product  all  its  own  and  one  that  is 
distinctive.  The  meaning  of  dry-heat  cure  is  that  a  rubber  boot 
or  shoe,  when  it  has  been  built  up  for  vulcanization,  is  put  in  a 
room  in  which  the  air  is  heated  to  vulcanizing  temperature,  and 
left  there  several  hours  until  vulcanization  is  effected.  -\s  air  is 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  this  is  a  slow  process  of  curing.  To 
hasten  it  and  indeed  make  it  possible,  the  compound  contains 
oxide  of  lead,  otherwise  known  as  litharge,  and  considerable  of 
it.  The  litharge  acts  as  an  accelerator  or  a  hastener  of  the  cure, 
and  is  necessarily  present  in  98  per  cent  of  the  dry  heat  goods. 
It  is  rather  necessary  that  the  repair  man  should  know  when  he 
is  handling  dry-heat  goods,  as  litharge  stock  in  a  press,  or  in 
contact  with  hot  metal,  w'ill  cure  quite  quickly  and  there  might 
be  danger  of  burning.  \  very  little  experimenting,  however,  with 
scraps  from  an  old  boot  leg  on  the  vulcanizing  plate  will  show 
the  repair  man  exactly  how  far  he  can  go  in  applying  heat  to 
ivtrk  of  this  kind. 


Dry-Heat  Vulca.n'IZer 


Pressure- Cure  Vulcanizer 
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The  pressure  cure  is  the  newest  development  in  rubber  foot- 
wear manufacture  and  is  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  wearer, 
but  also  to  the  rubber  footwear  repair  man.  In  this  case,  the 
goods  are  cured  in  an  air-tight  chamber  under  a  very  consider- 
able pressure  of  gas.  The  air  inside  of  the  boot  is  also  pumped 
out  by  vacuum,  and  thus  the  gas  surrounding  the  outside  acts  not 
only  as  a  mold  compressing  the  parts  tightly,  but  carries  the  heal 
into  the  rubber  rapidly,  and  thus  vulcanization  is  quickly  per- 
formed. The  goods  made  by  the  pressure  cure  are  not  necessarily 
compounded  with  litharge,  as  are  those  by  the  dry-heat  cure.  In 
fact,  the  stocks  from  which  they  are  made  are  very  similar  to 
those  from  which  tires  are  built.  This  is  why  tire  repair  mate- 
rial is  so  useful,  particularly  with  pressure-cured  goods.  This 
does  not  mean  that  many  of  the  repair  materials  cannot  be  used 
in  dry-heat  repairing. 

THE   FOOTWEIAR    REPAIR    UNIT 

Tlie  state  of  the  art  of  shoe  repairing  is  such  that  the  repair 
corner  is  quite  likely  to  be  dark,  crowded  and  confused.  In  other 
(vords,  the  business  of  tire  repairing  is  of  so  much  more  import- 
ance that  it  is  given,  not  only  the  best  position  in  the  shop,  but 
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altogether  the  best  organization.  That  is  why  the  shoe-repair 
unit  is  apt  to  consist  of  one  vulcanizer  .set  up  against  a  wall  in  a 
dark  corner,  a  single  shelf  crowded  with  clippings,  scraps,  tools, 
empty  cement  jugs  and  a  great  variety  of  things,  confusing  rather 
than  helpful.  Of  course,  in  time  this  will  correct  itself.  There 
will  be  racks  if  repair  stock  is  used  in  the  roll,  shelves  or  draw- 
ers if  used  on  a  small  scale ;  covered  bins  for  all  types  of  un- 
vulcanized  scrap,  each  plainly  labeled;  the  presses  will  be  so 
placed  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  get  around  them,  and  the 
lighting  will  be  perfect ;  work  tables  will  be  zinc  covered, 
equipped  with  places  for  tools  within  easy  reach ;  the  tools  will 
be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  department  to  keep  the  tire  men 
from  borrowing,  and  the  whole  so  arranged  that  the  work  moves 
continuously  without  any  sort  of  double  handling.  This,  of 
course,  would  call  for  pigeon-holes  or  hanger.s  for  tagged  goods 
that  are  to  be  repaired,  and  similar  arrangements  for  goods  that 
have  been  repaired.  Incidentally,  referring  to  bins,  a  very  excel- 
lent thing  is  to  have  a  covered  tin  can  for  cement  scraps.  Speak- 
ing of  cement,  unvulcanized  scraps  and  cement  scraps  can  be 
dissolved  in  naphtha  and  used  for  ordinary  work.  For  mixing 
small  amounts  a  small  can,  with  a  hand  stirrer,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  cement  should 
be  stirred  thoroughly  before  use,  as  the  heavier  compounding 
ingredients  and  the  sulphur  will  often  settle  and  be  at  the  bottom, 
in  which  event  the  cement  used  from  the  top  would  not  vulcanize. 
No  matter  where  the  shoe  repair  department  is  placed,  it  should 


be  very  thoroughly  ventilated.  It  will  be  found  that  the  work 
goes  on  much  more  smoothly  and  much  more  work  is  turned  out 
if  this  is  the  case.  It  should  also  be  equipped  with  fire  extin- 
guishers, as  should  any  room  where  either  cement  or  naphtha  is 


Gaiter — Before  and  After  Repairing 

used.  A  very  excellent  precaution  against  the  spread  of  fire,  if 
one  has  plenty  of  steam,  is  a  steam-pipe  that  will  enable  live 
steam  to  be  turned  upon  flames  as  an  extinguisher. 

COLD  CURE  PATCHING 

By  means  of  suitable  facilities  for  exerting  pressure  over  the 
repaired  area  it  is  feasible  to  mend  punctures,  cuts,  tears  and 
chafed  spots  on  ordinary  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  or  even  to  apply 
new  soles  by  this  method.  In  making  a  cold-cure  repair,  cured 
patching  material  should  be  used.  The  patching  stock  and  spot 
to  be  repaired  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  patching  an 
inner  tube,  namely,  by  cleaning  with  naphtha  the  surfaces  that 
are  to  be  united,  roughing  them  with  sand  paper  and  applying  to 
each  a  couple  of  coats  of  heavy  pure  gum  cement.  When  the 
cement  is  thoroughly  dry  the  cemented  surfaces  are  thoroughly 
wet  with  curing  acid  and  promptly  brought  together  under  pres- 
sure over  the  entire  area  of  the  patch,  and  so  held  until  the  cure 
is  complete,  say  for  15  minutes. 

The  illustration  shows  a  convenient  clamping  arrangement  de- 
signed for  cold-cure  shoe  repairing,  in  which  the  shoe  is  held 
on  a  removable  last  and  the  patch  is  held  firmly  in  contact  during 
the  cure  under  an  iron  pad  held  by  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring, 
upon  which  pressure  is  exerted  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel.  The 
latter  is  adjustable  to  any  position  within  the  range  permitted 
by  the  slotted  way  in  the  top  arm  of  the  holder. 

This  particular  device  was  patented  in  1906  by  A.  S.  Bowley. 
The  essential  pressure  to  ensure  a  firmly  attached  cold-cure  patch 


The  Bowley  Cold-Cure  Press 

may  be  secured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  principle  having  been 
shown  the  resourceful  repair  man  will  easily  find  the  means  to 
meet  the  working  conditions  as  they  arise  in  practice. 


How  DO  YOU  WASH  YOUR  C.\R  ?  WaTER  THAT  SEEPS  DOWN  BETWEEN 

rims  and  tires  quickly  rusts  neglected  rims  and  destroys  tubes, 
flaps  and  even  the  beads  or  edges  of  the  tire.  Use  stove  polish, 
nickel  paint  or  graphite  to  overcome  this  condition.  This  also 
prevents  the  tire  from  creeping  by  giving  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
rim. — Miller  Xcti'S  Service. 
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U.  S.   LONG-STAPLE  COTTON  PRODUCTION" 


THE  urgent  demand  for  long-sfaple  cotton  in  the  manufacture 
of  thread,  automobile  tires  and  the  higher  grade  fabrics  has 
given  such  varieties  an  importance  seemingly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  produced.  While  at  one  time  long-fiber  sea-island 
cotton  grown  in  the  West  Indies  provided  a  large  part  of  the 
total  cotton  used  in  Europe,  the  world's  production  of  this  variety 
at  the  present  time  is  comparatively  insignificant,  being  less  than 
20,000  bales.  The  quantity  of  long-fiber  cotton  produced  in  Egypt 
last  year  was  about  1,100,000  bales,  and  the  quantity  of  upland 
and  .American-Egyptian  cotton  with  a  staple  of  V/i  inches  or 
more  in  length  produced  in  the  United  States  from  the  crop  of 
1919,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  1,000,000  bales.  Long-staple  cotton  is  also  produced  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  in  India,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  several 
other  countries.  Altogether  the  total  of  long-staple  cotton^that 
is,  cotton  having  a  fiber  of  lis  inches  or  more  in  length — pro- 
duced throughout  the  world  from  the  crop  of  1919  did  not,  in 
all  probability,  exceed  2,250.000  bales. 

SEA-ISLAND   COTTON 

The  sea-island  cotton  crop  of  1919  amounted  to  only  6,916 
running  bales,  or  2,510,000  pounds  gross  weight,  equivalent  to  5,020 
bales  of  500  pounds  each.  The  reduction  in  the  production  of 
sea-island  cotton,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil  and  to 
reduction  in  acreage  on  account  of  the  pest,  has  been  rapid  and 
pronounced,  the  total  for  the  crop  of  1916  being  117,559  running 
bales.  Recent  ginning  census  indicates  that  last  year's  crop  will 
be  less  than  2,000  bales. 

AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN  COTTON 

The  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  July  31,  1920,  amounted  to  485,004  bales  of  500 
pounds  each.  The  demand  for  Egyptian  cotton  by  American 
manufacturers  has  led  to  efforts  to  grow  in  the  United  States 
cotton  having  its  characteristics,  and  its  culture  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Arizona  and  California.  The  status  of  the  cultivation 
of  Egyptian  varieties  of  cotton  in  this  country  is  presented  in  the 
following  statement,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

The  crop  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  of  the  calendar  year 
1919  amounted  to  42,374  bales  of  500  pounds  each  and  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  Pima  variety  which  has  an  average  length  of 
staple  of  1^  to  1^  inches.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  was  pro- 
duced in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  but  several  hundred  bales 
were  produced  in  Pinal,  Pima,  and  Yuma  Counties,  Arizona,  and 
in  Imperial,  Kern,  and  Fresno  Counties,  California.  The  prices 
received  w-ere  by  far  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  marketing  season  a  sale  at  $1.35  a  pound 
to  the  producer  was  recorded.  The  total  value  to  the  growers 
of  the  lint  and  seed  produced  is  estimated  at  about  $20,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  crop  in  Maricopa  County  is  stated  greatly  to 
have  exceeded  the  entire  cost  of  construction  of  the  Salt  River 
reclamation  project,  including  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 

The  acreage  which  has  been  planted  to  American-Egyptian 
cotton  of  the  Pima  variety  in  Arizona  and  California  in  1920  is 
estimated  provisionally  at  256,000  acres,  or  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  the  acreage  grown  in  1919.  Of  this  total  approxi- 
mately 185,000  acres  are  located  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  the  acreages  in  other  counties  are: 

Arizona                                Acres  falifomia                            Acres 

Yuma    County    13,000       Imperial    County    28.000 

Pinal    County    10,000       Kern    County    19'522 

Pima    County    5,000       Other    Counties    5,000 

LONG-STAPLE  UPLAND  COTTON 

Formerly  a  large  part  of  the  long-staple  upland  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  grown  in  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
where  a  market  for  handling  cotton  of  this  character  had  been 
created.     With  the  increased   demand  for  superior  staple  cotton, 


efforts  were  made  in  other  sections  of  the  cotton  belt  to  grow 
improved  varieties  of  upland  cotton. 

Complete  data  of  the  production  of  long-staple  upland  cotton 
are  not  available.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture,  however,  made  an  inquiry  to  determine  what 
percentage  of  the  total  crop  of  1919  was  long-staple.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  given  for  the  crops  of  1918  and  1919  in  the 
tabular  statement  below. 

LENGTH    OF    COTTON    LINT— RELATIVE    PRODUCTION:    CROPS    OF    1918 
AND    1919 

Compiled   from    publications  of  the   Bureau  of  Crop   Estimates,   Department 

of  Agriculture 


Over  I'A 
Inches 


I'A  to  l</t 
Inches 


State 
United     States. 


1919 
1.3 


1918 


1919 


1918 


1919 


1918 


Percentage  of  Total  Crop 


1.5 


.■\labama     

-Arkansas     3.4 

Arizona      6.0 

California*    ' 1.0 

Florida     18.8 

Georgia      0.2 

Louisiana    0.3 

Mississippi    4.4 

Missouri     

North    Carolina 0.4 

Oklahoma    0.2 

South    Carolina    1.7 

Tennessee    0.6 

Texas    0.2 

All  other  States 


United     States 152 

Alabama    

Arkansas 30 

Arizona    36 

California*    1 

Florida   2 

Georgia    3 

Louisiana 1 

Mississippi    .  , 42 

Missouri 


2.6 


7.1 
1.3 
0.3 
5.4 


0.1 
1.0 
2.6 

0,3 
0.2 


7.5 

0.3 
15.4 

'  Yo.6 
1.  i 

2.4 

31.2 

5.6 

1.4 
7.6 
6.5 
4.9 
5.9 


9.8 

0.7 
20.4 
3.6 
13.4 
7.1 
3.5 
3.8 
38.4 
6.5 
0.9 
9.6 
7.8 
4.6 
7.0 
6.5 


91.2 


99.7 
81.2 
40.0 
90.0 
81.2 
98.7 
97.3 
64.4 
94.4 
98.5 
92.2 
91.8 
94.5 
94.1 


88.1 

99.3 
77.0 
35.7 
83.6 
32.2 
94.4 
95.9 
56.2 
93.5 
99.0 
89.4 
89.2 
95.1 
92.8 
93.5 


Bales  in  Thousands  (000  omitted) 


177 

854 
2 

1.182 
6 

10.372 
710 

10,588 

794 

26 

136 

201 

717 

758 

2 

24 

20 

10 

9 

89 

56 

2 

2 

14 

9 

27 

18 

75 

1,637 

2,002 

2 

7 

22 

289 

566 

66 

297 

470 

613 

689 

4 

4 

60 

58 

North    Carolina. . 

Oklahoma    

South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee   

Te.xas   

All  other  States.. 


3 
2 
24 
2 
6 


1 
6 
41 
1 
5 


12 
75 
92 

15 

181 

5 


8 
55 
122 

15 

189 

2 


814 
907 

1.306 
292 

2,878 
22 


887 
515 

1,397 
313 

2,499 
29 


*Including  some  prrAvn  in    Mexico. 


The  reports  of  the  length  of  staple  show  a  total  of  1,006,000 
bales  of  cotton  having  a  length  of  1  ]4  inches  or  over,  produced 
from  the  crop  of  1919,  against  1,359,000  bales  of  this  length  of 
the  crop  of  1918.  The  marked  increase  in  long-staple  production 
is  due  primarily  to  the  relatively  high  prices  paid  for  it  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  secondarily  to  improved  varieties  which,  in 
sections  suitable  to  their  growth,  are  showing  themselves  to  be 
almost  or  quite  equal  in  yield  and  in  early  maturity  to  standard 
varieties  of  short  staple.  Responses  to  supplemental  inquiries 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  crop  represented  by  specified  lengths 
of  staple  indicated  tliat  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  ran  over 
1J4  inches,  the  percentage  in  Mississippi  being  4.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop.  The  most  important  states  producing  long-staple  up- 
land cotton  in  1919  were,  in  the  order  of  quantity  produced,  Mis- 
sissippi,  Texas,   Arkansas,  and   South   Carolina. 


•From    Cotton    Production    and    Distribution — Season    of    1919-1920.    Bul- 
letin  145.  Department  of  Commerce. 


L.\B<iR  Terminology,  Bulletin  No.  25,  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  a  publication  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  March,  1921,  is  a  dictionary  of  labor 
terms  used  by  organized  labor.  This  bulletin  is  compiled 
after  careful  perusal  of  copies  of  constitutions,  trade  agree- 
ments and  proceedings  of  conventions  of  all  international 
and  national  unions. 
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Rubber   Masks   and  Faces 

A   New   and   Interesting   Development 


ANEW  USE  of  rubber  which  marks  a  revohitionary  change  in 
theatrical  productions  is  the  rubber   face  worn  by  various 
actors.    With  it,  the  wearer  may  simulate  a  thousand  char- 
acters  and    repriidiice   even   tlie  mnst   fleeting  expressions   of  the 

original's  countenance. 
Invented  to  meet  an  ur- 
gent need  in  the  moving 
picture  industry,  the  new 
art  is  apparently  des- 
tined for  service  in  a  far 
wider  field  and  in  a  more 
enduring   manner. 

The  rul>ber  face  was 
devised  by  Alexander 
Hall,  a  sculptor,  who  ob- 
served that  even  the 
most  ingenious  make-up 
fails  to  give  an  actor  the 
true  facial  contour  and 
lineaments  of  the  char- 
acter he  assumes,  and 
that  great  dilificulty  is 
experienced  in  preparing 
animated  grotesque  fig- 
ures for  the  films.  Mr. 
Hall  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
making  not  merely  falsa 
faces,  but  also  heads  and 
One  of  the  newer  rubber 
intrusted   with   the   prac- 


He.\d,  I'ACE  AXD  Neck  Mask 


necks  of  one  piece  of  rubber  cuticle. 
companies   in   Southern   California   was 
tical   working  out  of  the  problem. 

The  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  follows :  A  type  of  character 
having  been  modeled  in  clay,  the  bust  is  varnished  and  then  dipped 
in  a  fine  Para  rubber  solution,  the  process  resembling  that  used 
in  the  making  of  rubber  gloves.  The  rubber  covering  of  the  clay 
bust  is  cured  and  rolled  ofif  the  form.  Then,  filled  with  sawdust, 
it  is  touched  up  in  colors,  and  a  wig.  beard,  etc.,  added.  Puffed 
cheeks  are  made  by  repeatedly  dipping  those  parts,  or  by  addi- 
tional coats  of  rubber.  Rolls  of  flesh  about  the  neck  are  ob- 
tained with  cotton  padding,  over  which  the  rubber  stretches,  or, 
where  much  distension  is  desired,  by  making  inflatable  double 
sections. 

When  the  eyes  in  the  face  are  slitted,  so  fine  is  the  cuticle  that 
it  fits  upon  the  eyelids  and  allaws  them  to  be  opened  and  closed 
with  almost  natural  freedom.  The  illusion  is  heightened  by  the 
rubber  curving  inside  the  lips  and  slightly  into  the  nostrils,  suit- 
able apertures  being  left  to  allow  the  wearer  to  breathe  and  speak 
with  ease.  In  fact,  the  rubber  article,  unlike  the  old  type  of  false 
face,  by  reason  of  its  mobile,  pliable  quality,  adapts  itself  in  an 
almost  uncanny  way  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  permits  of 
almost  endless  expression.  A  "speaking  likeness"  may  thus  be- 
come a  reality,  and  an  effigy  of  anyone  made  by  this  process  may, 
many  a  year  hence,  be  as  easily  quickened  as  is  a  phonographic 
record  of  their  voice,  and  have  even  greater  historical  value. 

It  is  prophesied  that  uses  other  than  those  of  the  stage  are 
likely.  For  mstance,  the  celebrities  of  a  century  that  pose  only 
for  the  patrons  of  Madame  Tussaud's  Wax  Works  in  London  or 
the  Musee  Grevin  in  Paris,  could  be  duplicated  in  rubber,  tinted, 
etc.,  like  the  plastic  originals  and  displayed  everywhere  with  the 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  rubber  faces,  which  can  be  animated  at 
will.  Its  possibilities  in  historical  pageantry  and  theatrical  pro- 
ductions are  endless,  while  the  educational  value  of  it  is  self- 
evident. 


It  is  conceivable  that  the  new  rubber  art  may  even  greatly  en- 
hance the  usefulness  of  another  new  art — that  of  photo-sculpture, 
aiad  cause  to  be  placed  in  innumerable  schools,  museums,  homes 
and  public  buildings,  life-like  replicas  in  rubber  (instead  of 
"dead"  plaster  casts)  of  the  statues  of  living  notables  made  l)j 
tlic  ingenious  process  invented  by  Professor  J.  Hammond  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  wliereby  any  face,  figure,  or 
object  may  be  swiftly  molded  in  clay,  and  every  feature  por- 
trayed with  photographic  exactness.  Shadow  lines  in  network 
are  first  cast  by  stereopticon  upon  the  figure  placed  on  a  rotat- 
ing stand;  the  figure  is  then  photographed  from  various  angles 
(as  was  done  in  six  minutes  with  President  Harding  as  the  sub- 
ject) ;  the  developed  photographs  are  then  projected  on  the  mass 
of  clay  put  in  place  of  the  figure  on  the  revolvable  stand,  and  tile 
modeler  tlius  guided,  fashions  his  material  with  an  ease  and  ac- 
curacy unknown  to  old-time  sculptors. 

Though  few  may  have  remarked  them,  yet  multitudes  have  al- 
ready seen  the  new  rubber  masks.     Two  of  the  "Four  Horsemen 


Rubber  Masks  in  "The  Four  Horsemen" 

of  the  Apocalypse,"  a  recent  motion  picture  production,  employ 
the  rubber  face-covering  in  a  strikingly  realistic  representation 
of  Famine  and  Death  riding  in  a  cloud  over  the  victims  of  Con- 
quest and  War. 


IMPROVED  BURRS  FOR  RUBBER  HEELS 

The  reference  to  heel  burrs  on  page  489  in  the  April  issue 
of  this  journal  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  inference  might 
be  drawn  that  the  burrs  manufactured  had  eccentric  holes  and 
ragged  edges.  A  leading  manufacturer  claims  that  its  burrs  are 
and  always  have  been  of  good  quality  with  central  holes  and  good 
edges ;  they  are  flat,  not  dished,  making  them  easy  to  handle. — 
J.  H.  Sessions  &  Son.  Bristol,  Connecticut. 


REMOVING    GIANT    PNEUMATICS 

By  pushing  the  valve  stem  inside  and  taking  a  piece  of 
steel  thin  enough  to  insert  between  the  rim  and  the  tire,  so 
that  it  runs  through  to  the  permanent  rim  on  the  other  side, 
the  rim  can  be  removed.  Use  a  hammer  and  drive  the  steel 
around  the  rim  from  stem  to  stem  to  loosen  the  tire  and  it 
will  fall  off  easily.  Then  grease  the  rim  to  remove  all  rust. 
— Tirr  Surgeon. 
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REACTIONS     OF     ACCELERATORS     DURING     VUL- 
CANIZATION 

Il-A   THEORY    OF   ACCELERATORS    BASED    ON    THE    FORMATION 
OF    POLYSULPHIDES    DURING    VULCANIZATION 

By  Winfield  Scou  and  C.  W.  Bedford' 

THE  INVESTIGATION  of  Organic  accelerators,  as  shown  by  the 
literature  of  the  past  live  or  six  years,  appears  to  be  con- 
fined largely  to  a  search  for  new  compounds  or  a  combination 
of  compounds  to  catalyze  the  addition  of  sulphur  to  rubber.  It 
has  been  shown  tliat  these  accelerators  are  almost  entirely  organic 
nitrogen  compounds,  and  as  a  result  nearly  all  classes  of  nitrogen- 
containing  substances  have  been  tried.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  nitrogen  of  such  compounds  is  basic  or  becomes 
basic  during  vulcanization  by  the  action  of  heat,  sulphur,  or  hydro- 
gen sulphide. 

It  has  been  previously  proposed  that  a  sulphur  reaction  of  the 
accelerator  is  necessary,  and  certain  reaction  products  in  some 
way  make  sulphur  available  for  vulcanization.  In  some  cases  a 
sulphur  reaction  is  doubtless  necessary  to  form  the  true  acceler- 
ator, which  is  a  polysulphide. 

The  latest  theory  for  the' action  of  accelerators  during  vulcani- 
zation is  that  of  Kratz,  Flower  and  Coolidge'.  These  writers 
attribute  the  accelerating  action  of  amines,  such  as  aniline,  to  the 
formation  of  an  unstable  addition  product  of  aniline  and  sulphur, 
in  which  the  sulphur  is  temporarily  attached  to  the  nitrogen,  mak- 
ing it  pentavalent. 

The  compound  thus  formed  gives  up  its  sulphur  to  the  rubber 
and  is  then  regenerated  by  a  further  reaction  with  sulphur. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  amines 
is  represented  differently  from  that  given  by  the  above  investi- 
gators, and  that  hydrogen  sulphide  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  acceleration.  It  is  believed  that,  in  general,  amines  catalyze  the 
addition  of  sulphur  to  rubber.  As  a  specific  example,  dimethyl- 
amine,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur,  forms  a  derivative 
of  ammonium  polysulphide  as  follows  : 

(CH,),NH  +  H,S >(CH3).NH=SH 

(CH,),NH,SH  +  xS >(CH3).NH,SH 

II 

Sx 
Polysulphide  compounds  similar  to  the  above  are  considered  to 
be  the  true  accelerators  that  furnish  the  sulphur  necessary  for 
vulcanization.  That  this  type  of  sulphur  is  available  for  vulcani- 
zation has  been  shown  by  Ignaz  Block*,  who  states  that  hydrogen 
poly  sulphides  (HjS,  and  HjS,)  will  cure  rubber  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. C.  O.  Weber'  quotes  Gerard  and  his  work  showing  that 
alkali  polysulphides  in  concentrated  solution  will  also  vulcanize 
rubber. 

ORGANIC   ACCELEEATOB.S 

.'MI  organic  accelerators  do  not  function  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bases,  and  for  this  reason  the  writers  choose  to  divide 
accelerators  into  two  classes. 

I.  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Polysulphide  Accelerators.  In  this 
class  belong  those  bases  which  form  polysulphides  similar  to 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide 

II.  Carbo-sulphvdryl  Polysulphide  .Accelerators.  This 
includes  all  accelerators  that  contain  the  grouping  =  C-SH.  such 
as  the  thioureas,  dithiocarbamates,  thiurams.  mcrcaptans  or  the 
disulphides  which  may  be  formed  from  them  by  oxidation  or  by 
reaction  with  sulphur." 


^Presented  before  the  Rubber  Division  at  the  mcetinR  of  the  Ameriran 
Chemical  Society.  Chicago.  Illinois.  September  610.  1920:  Part  I,  The 
India   Rubber  World,   lanuary   1,    1920.   pages   206-207 

'The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Quaker  City  Rubber 
Co..    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

•Journal  of  Industrial  and  EngineerinR  Chemistry,  12,  1920,  317. 

'German  patent  No.  219.525. 

•"Chemistrv  of  India  Rubber,"  page  47. 

•AlthouKh  the  term  pf lysiilphidc  is  applied  to  each  class  of  accelerators. 
it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  distinct  types.  In  Class  I.  the  polysulphide 
sulphvir  is  related  to  a  sulphydryl  group  attached  to  nitrogen,  while  in  Class 
II  the  polysulphide  sulphur  is  held  by  a  sulphydryd  group  attached  to 
carbon.  In  the  sc-called  disulphides  and  their  higher  sulphides,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  sulphydryl  group  is  considered  as  having  been  eliminated  in  hydrogen 
stilphide. 


To  the  first  class  belong  all  basic  organic  accelerators  or  such 
compounds  as  produce  basic  accelerators  under  curing  conditions. 
Certain  inorganic  accelerators  may  also  be  included.  These  will 
be  discussed  later  in  the  paper. 

The  second  class  includes  certain  of  the  Schitf  bases'  which 
form  thiourea  derivatives  by  a  sulphur  reaction  during  the  cure. 
Further  discussion  of  this  class  will  be  reserved  for  a  later  paper*. 

The  phenylated  guanidines  belong  to  both  classes,  since  at 
curing  temperatures  they  easily  react  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to 
form  thioureas  and  free  amines.  Diphenylguanidine,  for  example, 
gives  thiocarbanilide  and  ammonia. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  the  first-mentioned  class  of  ac- 
celerators, i.  e.,  with  those  which,  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  under  curing  conditions,  form  polysulphides  analogous 
to  those  of  sodium  and  ammonium. 

The  structural  relationships  of  the  polysulphides  of  the  nitrogen 
bases  and  the  more  positive  metals  are  not  clearly  understood 
at  present,  although  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  sulphur  is  held 
in  a  more  or  less  loose  form  of  chemical  combination.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  precipitation  of  sulphur  from  concentrated 
solutions  on  dilution,  and  the  generation  of  heat  when  sulphur 
dissolves  in  sulphide  or  hydrosulphide  solutions.  It  is  certain  that 
the  sulphur  of  polysulphides  is  quite  different  from  rhombic  or 
a-sulphur,  and  that  the  aggregate  S,  is  changed  to  the  sulphur  of 
polysulphides  by  the  combined  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
basic  accelerators. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sulphur  will  react  with  rubber 
resins  and  proteins  at  temperatures  near  140  degrees  with  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the 
presence  of  basic  accelerators  forms  hydrosulphides  which  in 
turn  take  up  sulphur  to  form  polysulphides  These  polysulphides 
pass  on  part  of  their  sulphur  to  the  rubber  and  constitute  the  true 
curing  agents.  Such  a  mechanism  applies  also  to  the  curing 
action  of  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  hydroxides.  The  fact  that 
basic  magnesium  carbonate  will  react  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
sulphur  in  water  suspension  to  form  polysulphide  solutions  no 
doubt  accounts  for  its  mild  accelerating  power.  Lime  and 
magnesia  do  not  function  well  in  deresinated  rubbers  where  much 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  producing  materials  have  been  removed. 
The  sulphides  and  polysulphides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline-earth 
metals  should  function  in  deresinated  or  synthetic  rubbers. 

The  relative  accelerating  power  of  the  organic  bases  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  facility  with  which  they  form  polysulphides 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  activate  sulphur  and 
make  it  available  for  the  rubber.  This  will,  in  some  measure, 
be  dependent  upon  the  basicity.  In  a  previous  paper  by  the 
writers'  it  was  stated  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  accelerating  action 
of  hexamethylene  tctraniine  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
cure  there  are  produced,  among  other  products,  ammonia  and 
carbon  disulphide  which,  alone  or  with  basic  products  present  in 
the  rubber,  form  dithiocarbamates.  It  may  be  added  that  "Hexa" 
also  forms  hydrogen  sulphide  by  sulphur  reaction,  which  with  the 
ammonia  undoubtedly  iorms  ammonium  polysulphides.  This 
accelerator  may,  therefore,  be  classed  under  both  types  since  it  is 
both  a  hydrogen  sulphide  and  a  carbo-sulphydryl  polysulphide  ac- 
celerator. 

.Aldehyde  ammonia,  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  forms  ammonia, 
while  with  sulphur  it  also  gives  hydrogen  sulphide.  Heat  also 
produces  other  bases  such  as  the  alkyl  pyridines  or  collidines. 
This  material  appears  to  be  solely  a  hydrogen  sulphide  polysul- 

'Bedford  and  Scott,  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Fncineering  Chemistry,  12, 
1920,    31. 

•'The  reaction  cf  carbon  disulphide  ^  on  amine;  to  form  thioureas  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  reversible,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  during  vulcanization  rhe  thioureas  are  changed  to  the 
more  pov.'erful  dithiocarb.'^matPs  which  are  intermediate  to  the  complete 
transformation  to  amine  and  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  also  prissiblc  that  the 
thioureas  may  form  polythio  compounds  direct,  through  the  carbo-sulphydryl 
group. 

"Journal  of  Industrial  and    Engineering  Chemistry,    12.   1920.   3L 
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phide  accelerator.  The  ammonia  condensation  products  of  otlier 
alipathic  aldehydes  behave  in  a  similar  manner. 

/)-Phenylenediamine  is  an  accelerator  that  is  much  more  active 
than  would  be  assumed  from  its  basicity.  At  curing  tempera- 
tures, this  accelerator  reacts  with  sulphur  to  form  large  amounts 
of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  together  with  certain  weaker 
bases.  If  the  reaction  be  carried  out  under  a  cold  reflux,  the 
condenser  will  frequently  become  clogged  with  the  white  solid 
compounds  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  which  are  described 
by  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer.  The  action  of  p-phenylenediaminc 
in  the  cure  is  entirely  that  of  a  hydrogen  sulphide  polysulphide 
accelerator. 

The  three  above-mentioned  accelerators  are  not  dependent  on 
the  rubber  resins  or  proteins  for  their  supply  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
since  this  is  one  of  their  sulphur  reaction  products.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  these  accelerators  will  function  in  a  deresinated  or 
a  synthetic  rubber,  and  the  Bayer  patents  state  that  this  is  true. 
It  is  also  known  that  piperidine  will  cure  in  a  nitrogen-free  rubber. 
Here  we  have  a  strong  base  acting  apparently  without  the  aid  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Pipendine,  however,  reacts  with  sulphur  at 
temperatures  lower  than  those  used  in  vulcanization,  with  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Both  the  sulphur  reaction 
product  and  the  unchanged  piperidine  may  then  use  this  hydrogen 
sulphide  to  form  polysulphides  with  sulphur. 

INORGANIC   ACCELEEATOES 

Inorganic  accelerators  that  function  in  the  cure  by  the  removal 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  the  writers  choose  to  term  "secondary  accel- 
erators," while  those  that  function  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
organic  polysulphide  accelerators  may  be  classed  with  them  as 
"primary  accelerators.''  A  third  class  consists  of  those  com- 
pounds that  are  both  primary  and  secondary  accelerators. 

I.  Secondary  Accelerators.  Litharge,  zinc,  oxide,  etc.,  seem 
to  act  no  further  than  to  form  the  corresponding  sulphides,  in 
connection  with  hydrogen  sulphide  polysulphides. 

II.  Primary  Accelerators.  To  this  class  belong  the 
sulphides  and  hydrosulphides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline-earth 
metals. 

III.  Accelerators  That  Are  Both  Primary  and  Secondary. 
Inorganic  oxides  and  hydroxides  function  first  as  secondary  ac- 
celerators forming  sulphides  or  hydrosulphides  which  then  take  up 
sulphur  and  act  as  primary  accelerators.  Such  accelerators  are 
sodium  and  calcium  hydroxides,  magnesium  oxide  and  basic  car- 
bonate, etc. 

Secondary  accelerators  are  believed  to  function  as  aids  to 
organic  polysulphides  by  breaking  them  up  into  colloidal  sulphur 
and  the  original  nitrogen  base.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
decolorization  of  polysulphide  solutions  by  litharge  or  zinc  oxide. 
Ferric  oxide  does  not  act  as  a  secondary  accelerator,  and  neither 
does  it  readily  decompose  the  polysulphide  solutions.  The  solu- 
bility of  organic  accelerators  in  sulphur  and  rubber  gives  them 
much  more  intimate  contact  with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  the  time 
of  its  formation  than  is  the  case  with  the  comparatively  large 
particles  of  litharge  or  zinc  oxide.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  there- 
fore available  for  the  formation  of  organic  polysulphides  before 
being  taken  up  by  the  secondary  accelerators.  The  decomposition 
of  a  polysulphide  by  a  secondary  accelerator  regenerates  the  free 
base,  which  with  more  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  re-forms 
the  polysulphide.  Secondary  accelerators  do  not  act  as  true 
catalysts ;  once  formed  into  sulphides  they  do  not  react  again  with 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

SUMMARY 

1.  .\11  organic  accelerators  are  believed  to  function  through 
the  formation  of  some  type  of  polysulphide. 

2.  Organic  bases  and  compounds  that  form  bases  during  vul- 
canization are  believed  to  form  polysulphides  through  the  aid  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  These  are  termed  "hydrogen  sulphide  poly- 
sulphide accelerators." 

3.  Thioureas,  dithiocarbamates,  thiurams,  and  niercaptan  com- 
pounds are  believed   to   form   polysulphides   directly,   or  by  first 


forming   disulphides,  and  are  termed   "carbo-sulphydryl  polysul- 
phide accelerators." 

4.  It  is  proposed  that  the  function  of  such  compounds  as 
litharge  and  zinc  oxide  may  lie  in  the  decomposition  of  polysul- 
phides into  colloidal  sulphur  and  amines. 

5.  Such  inorganic  compounds  as  sodium  hydroxide,  calcium 
hydroxide  and  magnesium  oxide  arc  believed  to  function  as 
"primary  accelerators"  through  the  formation  of  inorganic  poly- 
sulphides. 


BENZOL  POISONING  IN  RUBBER  FACTORIES 


That  rubber  manufacturers  are  eager  to  safeguard  tlie 
health  of  their  employes  is  evidenced  in  the  exhaustive 
study  being  made  by  experts  into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
the  occupational  diseases  that  have  been  incidental  to  the  rubber 
industry.  Typical  of  such  valuable  research  work  is  the  investi- 
gation recently  made  by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Quinby,  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  benzol  poisoning  is  occasioned,  the  best  treatment  for 
those  affected  by  the  noxious  vapor,  and  the  surest  means  for 
overcoming  any  menace  to  health  from  this  source. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts,  five  workers  died  within  three  years 
from  the  toxic  action  of  benzol  used  in  rubber  works,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have  been  no  deaths  from  this 
cause,  the  gratifying  change  for  the  better  being  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  benzol  had  been  practically  discontinued 
and  that  comparatively  harmless  rubber  solvents  have  been  sub- 
stituted. 

Dr.  Quinby's  inquiry  has  revealed  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cases 
of  ppisoning  in  the  rubber  industry  have  been  due  to  the  use 
of  pure  benzol,  rather  than  commercial  benzol.  The  latter  boils  at 
or  over  100  degrees  C,  while  the  former  distills  at  80.5  degrees  C. 
Tests  indicated  that  the  toxicity  of  pure  benzol  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  commercial  article,  as  the  amount  of  vapor  given 
off  and  breathed  by  operatives  is  larger  with  the  benzol  having  a 
lower  boiling  point.  Oddly  enough,  the  vigorous,  deep-breathing 
workers  were  more  affected  than  those  of  apparently  less  phy- 
sical resistance.  Females  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
fumes  than  males.  Hot,  humid  weather,  in  which  such  a  solvent 
was  more  volatile,  increased  the  susceptibility  of  workers  to  the 
toxic  action.  In  a  general  sense  those  affected  show  symptoms 
closely  resembling  indications  of  pernicious  anemia.  Poisoning 
by  benzol  is  usually  due  to  breathing  the  fumes,  but,  like  aniline, 
it  may  also  be  absorbed  through  the  skin. 

As  a  prophylactic  measure,  it  is  suggested  that  whenever  pos- 
sible benzol  should  be  replaced  with  solvent  naphtha,  xylol,  toluol, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  or  xylol  compound.  Where  benzol  must 
be  used,  it  is  advised  that  ample  ventilation  be  provided,  that  all 
benzol  operations  be  carried  on  in  closed  containers,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  filling  of  containers  by  gravity  from  storage 
tanks,  or  by  other  mechanical  means.  Examination  of  workers 
exposed  to  benzol  fumes  should  be  made  at  least  once  a  month, 
especially  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  blood  (diminution  of 
white  blood  cells  being  a  characteristic  symptom  of  poisoning), 
and  none  with  heart  or  kidney  disease  should  be  permitted  to  be 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  benzol. 

TIRE  BUILDERS  AFFLICTED 

All  of  the  five  cases  referred  to  occured  in  the  tire-building 
department  of  a  rubber  works,  where  benzol  had  been  used  in 
a  cement  and  where  it  was  customary  to  wipe  tires  with  a  cloth 
saturated  with  benzol  prior  to  vulcanization.  The  process  was 
repeated  about  every  half  hour,  or  about  eighteen  times  in  an 
8-hour  day.  In  the  case  of  one  m.an  who  succumbed  to  the  poison, 
it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  had  been  working 
eight  years  in  a  rubber  factory,  and  that  he  had  not  been  working 
long  in  the  tire-building  department  to  which  he  had  been  trans- 
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fcrred,  before  he  complained  of  severe  headaches,  often  lasting 
two  and  three  days.  Within  eleven  months  he  noticed  that  his 
gums  bled  freely  after  brushing  his  teeth.  .^  month  later,  in 
addition  to  spong>-  gums,  he  remarked  bluish-green  spots  on  his 
left  thigh,  followed  in  a  few  days  with  similar  spots  on  his  left 
arm.  Spots  on  other  parts  of  his  body  soon  appeared,  and  within 
a  couple  of  months  he  had  to  give  up  work  on  account  of  weak- 
ness and  shortness  of  breath.  Severe  nosebleeds  followed,  and  he 
was  removed  to  a  hospital. 

Ginical  examination  revealed  a  steady  drop  in  the  hemoglobin 
percentage  in  tlie  blood,  and  a  particularly  rapid  drop  in  the 
count  of  white  blood  corpuscules,  as  from  5,000  to  850  in  nine 
days,  while  the  red  count  in  the  same  period  fell  from  2,288,000 
to  1,616,000.  A  transfusion  of  ten  ounces  of  blood  was  made, 
but  this  was  succeeded  by  an  uncontrollable  nosebleed,  headache, 
vertigo,  dizziness,  restlessness,  delirium,  talkativeness,  loss  of 
power  of  arms  and  legs  and  finally  coma  convulsions  and  death, 
twenty-eight  days  after  he  had  started  to  work  in  the  tire- 
building  department. 

OTHER    FATAL   CASES 

Another  man,  forty  years  old,  after  working  in  other  parts  of 
a  rubber  factory  for  ten  years,  was  transferred  to  the  tire-building 
department.  Severe  weakness  and  shortness  of  breath  began  to 
trouble  him  within  six  months.  Then  followed  nosebleeds  and 
bloody  stools,  spongy  gums,  discoloration  of  arms  and  legs,  finally 
paralysis,  delirium,  and  death  within  just  one  year. 


.■\  man.  ihirty-tliree  years  old,  after  working  in  the  tire-building 
department  of  a  rubber  factory  two  years,  developed  "red  spots" 
on  face  and  neck,  then  followed  general  weakness,  loss  of  weight, 
shortness  of  breath,  rapid  pulse,  dry  cough,  anemia,  persistent 
nosebleed,  brownish-yellow  stains  on  both  sides,  and  finally  pneu- 
monia and  death,  two  years  after  working  with  benzol. 

In  one  non-fatal  case,  a  worker,  twenty  years  old,  who  had 
been  using  benzol  cement  on  cured  tires  developed  anasymetry 
of  the  face  which  he  believed  due  to  tooth  extraction,  with  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  general  weakness.  A  blood  count  showed  the 
characteristic  effects  of  benzol  poisoning. 

In  the  case  of  another  vv'orker,  twenty-nine  years  old,  who  for 
two  years  had  been  applying  benzol  to  tire  fabric,  a  pin-head 
eruption  appeared  on  his  arms,  feet,  ears,  and  neck,  and  this  de- 
veloped into  very  itchy  blebs  with  fever.  He  stated  that  about 
eighteen  others  suffered  similarly!  but  all  symptoms  disappeared 
among  the  workers  when  naphtha  was  substituted  for  benzol. 

aUOTES  MANY  AUTHORITIES 

Dr.  Quinby's  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  many  investigators  in  America  and  abroad  who  have  studied 
the  effects  of  benzol  and  related  volatile  hydrocarbons  in  the 
rubber,  painting,  chemical,  and  other  industries,  as  well  as  by  the 
reports  of  many  health  boards  and  trades  unions  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France.  Ciermany,  Italy,  and  pther  countries, 
his  references  totaling  forty-seven.  But  little  information  is  as 
yet  available  on  this  subject,  he  says,  in  medical  te.xt  books. 


Foreign  Import  Duties  on  Boots  and  Shoes 


THE    FOLLOWING    T,\BLE,   Corrected    to   .\pril    16,    1921,   by  the 
Bureau    of    Foreign    and    Domestic    Commerce,    shows    the 
foreign    import    duties    on    rubber    boots    and    shoes    of    all 
descriptions,  imported  into  the  various  countries  from  the  United 
States. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  tariff  changes  the  figures  and  infor- 
mation given  in  this  table  should  be  periodically  verified.     It  is 


also  advised  that  small  trial  sliipmcnts  be  made  in  order  to  test 
the  rates  prior  to  sending  more  extensive  shipments. 

In  the  first  column  is  given  the  country,  while  the  next  column 
contains  the  articles  with  notes  regarding  surta.xes,  basis  of 
rates,  etc.  The  third  column  specifies  whether  the  weight  is  to  be 
taken  as  gross  or  net,  and  the  last  gives  the  ad  valorem  duty  or 
the  rate  of  specific  duty  in  United  States  currency. 


Articles  .\nd   REMAr.Ks 


Countries 
Europe: 

Austria-Hungary     Shoemakers'  wares,  with  textile  goods,  per  lOO  pounds 

Beleium  Manufactures  of  india  rubber,  ad  v.-^.k^rem 

Bulearia Ordinary  rubber  boots  and  shoes   (galoshes),  per  lOO  pounds  (includes  20  per  cent  surtax) 

Other  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  per   100  pounds   (includes  20  per  cent  surtax) 

Denmark     Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  with  textiles,   per   10"   pounds — including  inner  packing 

Finland  Rubber   footwear,   per    100   pounds 

France Rubber  footwear  lined  with   felt,  wool,  or  any  partly  woolen  cloth,  per   lOO  ptAinds 

Rubber  footwear  lined  with  cotton,  hemp,  or  flax  cloth,  per  100  pounds 

Footwear  with   solts  of  rubber,   per  pair 

Hermanv  Footwear,  with  or  without  rubber  S(  !es — Unvarnished,   per   100   pounds 

uennan>     Varnished,   per   100  pounds 

Great    Britain    Manufactures   of   rubber 

Greece    (laloshes  of  rubber,  per  1 00  pounris _ 

Italy       .'.'.".'.'.'." Rubber  footwear,  lined  or  trimmed  with   fabrics,   per   lOO  pairs 

Other  rubber  footwear,   pi-r   100  pounds 

JuKO-Slavia     Rubber  footwear  w ith  or  without  textile  materials,  per  100  pounds 

Netherlands     Rubber  footwear,  ad  valorem 

Norway     Rubber   footwear,    per    lOO  pounds 

Portugal     Rubber   footwear,    per    100   pounds 

Rumania    Rubber   footwear,    per    lOO  pound' 

Servia     Rubber   footwear,   per   100  pounds 

Spain    Rubber   footwear,   per    lOO  pounds 

Sweden    Rubber   footwear,   per   lOO  poimds 

Switzerland     Rubber   footwear,    per    100  pounds 

Turkey    Articles  not  specified 

North   America: 

Canada    Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  ad  valorem • • •  ■  •  ■ 

Imports  of  articles  invoiced  at  prices  less  than  the  market  value  in  the  country  from  which 
exported,  are  liable  to  a  "dumping"  duty  if  such  articles  are  also  made  in  Canada. 

Newfoundland    F..otweai   and  all  manufacture*  in  part  or  in  whole  of  india  rubber  or  gutta   pcrcha,  ad  valorem, 

including  10  per  cent  surtax 

Central  America: 

•Costa  Rica   Rubber  footwear,  per   lOO  pounds. 

Guatemala    Boots  and  shoes,  and  overshoes  of  rubber  or  rubberized  cloth,  per  100  pounds 

'.Honduras    Ruliber  boots  and  shoes,   per   100  pounds 

jjexico    Footwear  of  rubber  or  cloth   and   rubber,   including  variable  surtax  taken   as  equivalent   to   3   per 

cent  of  the  duty,  per  lOO  pounds 

Nicaragua     Footwear  of  rubber  such  as  wateri)rO(,f  boots  and  shoes,  per  100  pounds 

Panama    Rubber  footwear,  ad  valorem 

Salvador    Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds 

West   Indies: 

Cuba    Rubber  footwear  with  cotton  fabrics,  per  100  pounds 

Rubber  footwear  with  woolen  fabrics,  per  100  pounds 

Dominican  Republic Rubber  footwear,  per  100  pounds 

Haiti    Rubl)er  shoes  or  footwear  with  rubber  soles,  per  dozen  pairs 

St.  Vincent    Manufactures  of  rubber,  ad  valorem 

Virgin  Islands  Imports  from  the  United  States 


Duty  (U.  S. 

Weight 

Currency) 

Net 

$11.05 

10% 

Net 

$10.51 

Net 

21.01 

Legal 

6.03 

Legal 

10.51 

Net 

27.57 

Net 

22.07 

0.29 

Net 

7.56 

Net 

8.64 

Free 

Net 

$30.78 

38,60 

Net 

4.38 

12.26 

5% 

Net 

$12.16 

Net 

38.44 

Legal 

10.51+2% 

Net 

12.26 

Net 

26.26 

Net 

14.59 

Gross 

2.63 

Net 

11% 

25% 


44% 


Gross 

Legal 
Gross 

$21.09 
90.76 
24.96 

Legal 
Net 

Gross 

23.29 

22.73 

15% 

$46.14 

Legal 

Legal 

Net 

10.32 
17.09 
11.35 
0.99 
12.5% 
Free 
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South  America: 

ArKentina    Rubber  footwear — includes  surtax  of  7  per  cent — duty  based  on  vahiatit  n  of  $65.66  per  100  pounds. 

Footwear   of  cloth   and   rubbrr.    whole   sole   measures  25   centimeters    (9.84   inches)    or   less,    duty- 
based   on   val'-.ation  of  $157. 5S  per   100  pounds,   includes  surtax   of   7   per  cent  of  valuation. 
Same  footwear,  larger  sizes,  duty  based  on  valuation  of  $367.69  per  HIO  pounds,   includes  surtax 

of  7  per  cent 

Bolivia Rubber  footwear,   j^er  dozen   pairs 

tBraztl   Rubber  foot.vcar— nrminplly   3   milrois  per  kilo— per   100  pounds *• 

(Footw^car  made  of  Para  rubber.   5  per  cent  of  the  rale  shown.) 

Chile    Rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds,  per  100  pounds 

Colombia Rubber  footwear,  including  surtax  of  7   per  cent  of  duty,  per  100  pounds 

Ecuador   Rubber  footwear,   per   lOO  pounds '■ 

ParaRuay    Rubber  footwear,  includes  surtax  of  1 J^   per  cent  of  valmition,  based  on  valuation  of  $78.79  per 

100  poinds    I  . . 

Peru     Rubber  footwear,   including  wei^'ht  of  inner  packing;  at  pcrts  of  Callao,  Salaverry,  Mollendo,  Ilo, 

Paita  and  Pisco,   surtax  vf  20  per  cent  of  duty;   per   100  pounds 

At  other  ports.  18  per  cent:   per  100  pounds 

Uruguay     Rubber  footwear,  based  on  vaUl,^tion  of  $5.17  per  dozen  pairs — surtax  of  14  per  cent  of  valuation 

included   

Venezuela     Rubber  footwear,  including  surtax  of  56.55  per  cent  per  lOO  pounds 

Asia: 

Ceylon    Rubber   footwear,   ad   valoiem 

China  and   Manchuria glibber    boots  |   ^^   ^^,^^^^    '.;..'.;.;.'.' 

Japan    Rubber  boots,  per  100  pounds , 

Rubber  shoes,  per  lOO  pounds , 

Rubber  overshoes,  per  100  pounds.  . 

Oceania: 
Australia    Galoshes,  rubber  sand  borls  and  shoes,  and  plimsolls,  ad  valorem 

Rubber  gum  and  wading  boots,  ad  valorem    

New    Zealand    Rubber   footwear,   ad   valorem 

Guam Products  of  the  United  States 

Philippine   Islands Products  of  the  United   States 

Tutuila .Articles   not   specified 

Africa: 
Algeria Same    as    France . 


Egypt Articles    not    specified . 

Eritrea Articles    not    specified 

Liberia .Articles    not    specified 

Libya Articles    not    specified 

Mauritius Articles    not    specified 

Morocco Articles    not    specified 

Nigeria Articles    not    specified 

Somaliland  ("Italian) Articles    not    specified 

South    .^frica     Rubber   footwear,   ad   valorem. 

With  a  minimum  per  pair  of — 

Men's    

Women's    

Children's    

Zanzibar Articles    not    specified 


A-% 

47% 

LeVa'l 

47% 

6.22 

$51.93 

Net 
Gross 

Net 

49.66 
48.53 
30.02 

63.5% 

Legal 
Legal 

42.38 
41.68 

Gross 

62% 
$34.26 

7.5% 

■■■\ 

5% 

Net 
Net 

Net 

18.82 
21.79 
19.43 

35% 
10% 
3AH% 
Free 
Free 
10% 

"8% 

8% 

12K% 

11% 

12% 

15% 

20% 

$0.18 
0.12 
0.06 

7M% 

I-eeal  weight  is  not  uniformly  construed,  but  generally  includes  the  weight  of  the  immediate  packing  or  container,  though  in  some  countries  fixed  tare 
allowances  are  made.  In  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  the  duties  are  to  be  computed  upon  the  oflficial  valuations  at  the  rales  given  in 
the  last   coltimn. 

•Imports  for  provinces  of  Limon.  plus  surtax  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  for  interioi-  prcivinces,  plus  2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

tlmports  into  Amalpa,  surtax  of  13.75  cents  per  quintal  of  101.4  pounds. 

JTberc   is  20   per  cent   reduction   on   these   goods  imported  from  United   States. 


Foreign  Import  Duties  on  Rubber  Tires 


THK  KoixowiNG  TABLE,  Corrected  to  April  16,  1921,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  shows  the 
foreign  import  duties  on  rubber  tires  of  all  descriptions 
imported    into    the    various    countries    from    the    United    States. 

The  column  marked  "Weight"  shows  whether  duties  are  levied 
on  net  or  gross  weight,  or  include  simply  the  inner  packings. 
The  next  two  columns  give  the  rate  of  the  duty  for  each  one 
hundred  pounds  in  United  States  currency  or  the  rate  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  following  monograph  the  surtaxes  have  been  included 
and  the  converted  rates  therefore  indicate  the  actual  duty  payable. 

Certain  charges,  such  as  warehousing,  customs  handling,  local 
taxes,  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  are  not  included.  The  rates  of  duty 
shown,  including  the  surtaxes  as  noted,  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  minima.  As  changes  in  duties  are  likely  to  occur 
at  any  time,  frequent  verification  of  these  figures  is  advised. 

Rate  per 
100  Pounds,         Rate 
U.  S.  Per  Cent 

Countries  Weight       Currency      Ad  Valorem 

North   America 

Canada     .•  ■  •  ■  ^^ 

(Ad   valorem    dutief    are   based    on    the    fair   market   value   of   the  articles 
when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  whence  exported  direct 
to   Cana'la.) 
Central   American    States — 

British   Honduras    15 

(Duties  based  on  price  in  the  port  of  export.) 

•Costa   Rica    Gross  $4.22  

Guatemala    Gross  90.76  

Honduras — Motorcycle    tires    Gross  12.48  

-Automobile  tires    Gross  4.99  

(Imports  into  Ai^alpa — surtax  rf  14  cents  per  quintal  of  101.4  pounds.) 


Weight 


Rate  per 

100  Pounds, 

U.  S. 

Currency 


Rale 

Per  Cent 

Ad  Valorem 


30.62 


13.81 


15 


Free 


Countries 
Nicaragua — Autc     tires:,     inner     tubes, 

solid  tires,   motorcycle  tires,  etc....  Net 

(Includes  surtax  of  l2'/i  per  cent  of  duty.) 

Panama     

Salvador    Gross 

lA  surtax  of  IVi   per  cent  of  the  duty  is  included.) 

Hawaii    

(Imprrts    from    foreiifn    countries    are    subject    to    the    provisions    of    th' 
llnilcd    Staler    tariff.) 

Mexico — Auto    tires    24.85  .... 

Truck   tires    12.43  

(A  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  included.) 
New  f  ou  ndland     

(A  surtax  of    10  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  included.) 

West    Indies — 
British— 

tAntigua     

Bahamas     

tBarbados    

^Bermuda     

tDominica     

tGrenada    

Jamaica    

tMoutserrat    

tSt.    (Thristopher-Nevis    

tSt.   I.ncia    

tSt.    Vincent    

tTrinidad   and   Tobago 

Turks  and   Caicos  Islands 

Virgin   Islands    


49.5 


13.33 

12.5 

11.25 


12.5 

15 

16.66 

13.33 

11 

16.5 

10 

15 

10 

10 

Imports  for 


•Imports  for  provinces  of  Limon,  plus  5  per  cent  of  duty, 
interior  provinces,   plur.  2   per  cent   of  duty. 

tU'hcTi  irr-.ported  from  the  TTnited  Kingdom.  Canada  or  Newfoundland, 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  duty.  The  cost  of  packing  is 
excluded,  except  in  Dominica,  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada,  where  it  is  included. 

t.Automobiles  and  motorcycles  prohibited. 
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Weight 

Rate  per 

100  Pounds, 

U.S. 

Currency 

Rate 

Per  Cent 

Ad  Valorem 

Legal 
l.cgal 

8.75 
4.38 

Net 

13.16 

Net 
Net 

17.51 
70.91 

Net 

Net 
Net 

9.73 
19.45 
14.59 

Gross 

0.09 

Gross 

0.44 

Gross 

0.44 

Gross 

0.70 

Gross 

2.20 
11. OO 

COUNTIIES 

Cuba    

Dominican   Republic- 


Weifcht 


Rale  per 

100  Pounds. 

L'.  S. 

Currency 


Kate 
Per  Ccnl 
Ad  Valorem 

25 


-Tires   for   autos, 

bicycles,    etc..  Ntt  5.67  

Tires  for  trucks       Free  

French — 

Guadeloupe    6 

Martinique    (rates   not   specified) ." 

(Imports    c(   rther   than    French    origin    i)ay   also   the    regular    French 
import  duties.) 

Haiti    24 

Porto  Rico    Free 

(Imports   from    foreign  countries  are   subject   to   the   provisions   of  the 
United   States  tariff.) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States .....               Free 

(Imports   from   foreign   countries  are  temporarily   subject   to  the   duties 
formerly  in  force  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.) 


South   America: 
Argentina — Rubber   casings  )  j  eg^l 

Tubes  )' 

Solid   tires. 

(Valuation  $105.06  per  100  pounds.) 

Non-skid   casings    Legal  

(Valu-ction   $7879  per   100  pounds.) 
Pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  for 

cycles  and  motorcycles...        Legal  

(VaK-ation  $120.84  per   100  pounds.) 
(Rate  PC-  cent  includes  surtax  of  7  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

Bolivia— Solid    tires    Legal  17.64 

Pneumatic   tires    Legal  52.93 

Brazil — Auto    tire-? 

Pneumatic   tires  of  Para  rubber 


32 


32 


46.28 
20.57 


Nominal   ad  valorem  duties 


9.93 
0.91 
9. 93 


Includes 


35.32 
52.98 


43.5 


43.5 
surtax    of 


1.5 


Net 
Net 

Net 


13. 8U 
11.38 

20.31 


(Duties  given  are  actual  ad  valorem   duties. 
are  15  and  5  per  cent  respectively.) 

Chile     Gross 

Colombia    Gross 

Ecuador    Net 

Guiana — British      20 

(When    imported    f n  m    the    United    Kingdrjn,    Canada    or    Newfoundland, 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  dutv.) 

Dutch     11 

French      5 

(The   regular    French    import    duties    arc    also    collected   on   goods 
not  of  French  origin.) 

Paraguay — Casings,  tubes,    solid   tires 

(Valuation,    $140.07   per    100   pounds.) 

Xon-skid    attachments 

(Valuation,    $105.05    per    ICO    pounds, 
per  cent  ad  valorem.) 
Peru — Articles  of  soft  rubber,  not  speci- 
fied            Legal 

Articles  of  hard  rubber  not  speci- 
fied             Legal 

(At  Callao.  Salaverry,  Mollendo.  Ilo,  Paita  and  Pisco  a  surtax  of  20  per 
cent  of  duty  is  levied:  at  crther  ports,   18  per  cent.) 

Uruguav     45 

Venezuela     Gross  6.57  .... 

El'ROpe: 

Austria-Hungary     

Belgium — Solid     tire? 

Casings    for   autos   and    motor- 
cycles  

Casings      for     other     vehicles, 
weighing  each: 

Undei    60C  gram? 

600  grams  or  more 

Inner    trbes    for: 

Au'.ns  and  motorcycles 

Other    vehicles 

Bulgaria — Tires    and     tubes 

Czecho-SIovakia — ■Pn*tumatic      tires     and 

tfbes      

Denmark — Auto     tires 

Solid     tires 

Combined    with   textiles — . 

Faroe     Islands 

Finland — All  tirec.   without   rims 

V/ith     rims 

France — Auto  tires  and  tubes 

Solid     tiies 

Cycle     tires 

Germany — Auto    tires 

Inner    tubes 

Gibraltar     .'  • .  • 

Greece     

Iceland    

Italy — Auto  tires  and  tubes 

Jugo-Slavia     

(These  duties  to  be  increased  lOO  per  cent 
on  luxuries.) 

Malta     

Netherlands    

Norway — Auto    tires 

Motrrcyde     tiies 

Poland     I 

Portugal     

(Conversion   to   U.    S.    currency    is   based 
paper  milreis.J 


Net 

Net 

15.76 
10.51 

Net 
Net 

29.77 
26.26 

Net 

5.25 

13.13 

Net 
Net 
Net 

6.08 
'  1.94 

Net 

Net 

52.12 
31.51 

Net 
Net 
Net 

17.08 
11.38 
37.55 

Net 
Net 

6.4S 
6.48 

Net 

1.03 

Net 

0.24 

Net 

5.25 

t.'    There 

10.51 
is  a  10 

Free 


Free 


Net 

Net 
egal 
Net 


Free 


per  cent  surtax 


3.65 

3.65 

10.79 

1.60 


CnL'NrRiES 

Rumania — Auto    tires 

Solid    tires 

Servia     

Spain— Soliri    tires    

Casings   and    inner   tubes 

Sweden — Solid    tires 

Tires   for  m.-itorcycles 

Auto  tires,   lubes,   casings 

Switzerland — .Solid    lires 

Pneumatic  tires,  tubes,  cas- 
ings      

Solid    tires    with    fabric    or 

metal     

Pneumatic  tires,   tubes,  cas- 
ings, with  valves,  etc.... 
Non-£kid  tires  with   leather 
or    steel    protectors 


Turkey 
United 


Kingdom. 


Free 


Asi.\: 
British — 

Aden 

Ceylon    7.5 

(Duty   based    en    wholesale   cash    price   in   bond,    less   trade   discount   at 
the  port  of  entry.) 

Cyprus    8 

(Duty  based  on  export  price  with  addition  of  cost  of  transport  [includ- 
ing insurance!   tc  the  port  of  final  discharge,) 

Federated    Malay    .States 

Hongkong    

India 

(See  note  for  Ceylcn.) 

North    Borneo 

Sarav/ak     

Straits     Settlements 

China    

Dutch   East   Indies 

French    Indo-China 

(Imports    from    France    are    admitted    free    of   duty,    while    imports    from 

other  countries  are  subject  to  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  customs  taritf 

of  France.) 

Japan  (including  Formosa  and  Chosen)  — 

Auto    tires 

Cycle    tires    Xtt  42.^^ 

Persia     

Siam      

Syria    


Free 


10 
Free 

20 

10 

Free 

Free 

5 

10 


25 


Africa: 


12 

3 
U%  + 
1%  if  imported 
through  Egypt. 


Abyssinia     .... 
Belgian    Congo., 


10 
10 


British — 

Mauritius     12 

Nigeria     Free 

Union   of   South   Africa 20 

(Duty  based  on  the  current  value  for  home  consumption  at  the  place 
of  purchase,  including  value  of  packing  and  agent's  commission  if  it 
exceeds  5  per  cent.) 

Zanzibar     7.5 

(The  dutiable  value  of  imports  from  Europe  or  America  is  taken  to 
be  the  cost  price  [with  charges],  increased  by  5  per  cent  or  the 
invoice  price   [exclusive  of  charges],  increased  by  15  per  cent.) 

Egypt    8 

(In  Alexandria  a  wharfage  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  ct-nt  is  added.  At 
other  ports  diriferent  rates  are  imposed.) 

French    Algeria 

(Imports  from  Fr?nce  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  imports  frcm 
ether  countries  are  subject  to  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  customs  tariff 
of  France.) 

Italian — 

Eritrea      

Libia     

Somaliland    

Liberia    

Morocco     .    


8 
11 
15 
12.5 
12.5 


Ocean  i.\: 
British — 

Australia    40 

(Duty  based  on  fair  market  value  F.  O.  B.  at  port  of  export,  plus  10 
per  cent.  (Dn  casings  weighing  over  2J^  pounds  and  inner  tubes 
over  1  pound  each,  48.6  cents  per  pound,  if  higher  than  the  ad 
valorem  rate.) 

New    Zealand 1 

Guam    Free 

(Imports  of  foreign  origin  arc  taxed  25  per  cent  of  their  value.) 
Philippine     Islands Free 

(Imports  of  foreign  origin  ate  taxed  25  per  cent  of  their  value.) 
Tutuila 10 


on   the   latest   quotation   of  the 


Conversion  made  at  normal  rate  of  exchange  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 

Legal  weight  is  not  uniformly  construed,  but  (generally  includes  the 
weight  of  the  immediate  packing  or  container,  though  m  some  countries  fixed 
tare  allowances  are  made. 
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BUREAU     OF     AIRCRAFT     PRODUCTION,     UNITED 
STATES    ARMY 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  ELASTIC  CORD  FOR  HOLT  FLARE  BRACKET 

TENSION  STRAP 

Specification  No.    26,603,    November   14,    1918 

GENERAL 

1.  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Aircraft  Production  for  an  elastic  cord  for  Holt  flare  bracket 
tension  strap. 

MATERIAL 

2.  The  elastic  cord  shall  be  made  of  multiple  strands  of  rubber 
tightly  encased  within  two  layers  of  cotton  braid. 

Braid 

3.  The  inner  braid  shall  consist  of  from  30  to  40  white  threads 
with  a  soft  finish  of  16/4  ply  or  equivalent. 

4.  The  outer  braid  shall  consist  of  from  30  to  40  white  threads 
with  a  hard  finish  of  16/4  ply  or  equivalent. 

5.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  braids  shall  be  w'rapped  over  and 
under  with  two  or  three  threads. 

Rubber 

6.  The  cord  strands  shall  be  made  of  a  compound  containing 
not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  best  Para  rubber. 

MANTJFACTUEE   AND   TOLERANCES 
*  Strands 

7.  The  rubber  strands  shall  be  square.  In  a  given  cord  the 
strands  must  be  of  the  same  size  in  cross-section.  This  size  shall 
be  between  O.OS  and  0.035-inch. 

8.  The  strands  shall  be  thoroughly  treated  with  soapstone  or 
talc  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  each  other  in  the  finished 
cord. 

Cord 

9.  The  diameter  specified  is  the  overall  diameter  of  the  braid 
with  rubber  strands  inclosed.  A  tolerance  of  minus  zero  or  plus 
3/64-inch  will  be  allowed  on  the  overall  diameter. 

TESTS 

10.  The  extension  of  a  rubber  strand  at  breaking  load  must 
not  be  less  than  700  per  cent.  Tlie  measurement  shall  be  made  on 
a  two-inch  length. 

11.  A  specimen  of  each  finished  cord  shall  be  tested  by  stretch- 
ing to  double  its  normal  length.  The  braid  must  show  no  evidence 
of  failure  under  this  test.  The  load  required  to  produce  this  ex- 
tension must  not  be  less  than  that  given  in  Table  1.  This  test 
shall  be  made  on  a  specimen  with  a  gage  length  of  six  inches  on 
specimen,  at  a  temperature  of  60  to  75  degrees  F. 

12.  One  test  specimen  shall  be  tested  for  each  50O  feet  of  fin- 
ished cord  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  the  uniformity 
of  the  cord  can  be  ascertained  with  fewer  samples. 

Table  1 

Lo.vDS  FOR  mo  Peb  Cent  Exten.^ion 
Dianieter  of  finished  cord.  Load  to  give  100  per  cent  extension, 

pounds 


inch 


25-35 


MARKING 

13.  Each  roll  of  finished  cord  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
date  of  manufacture  of  the  cord,  preferably  on  a  tag  of  permanent 
nature  fixed  to  the  cord. 

INSPECTION 

14.  Elastic  cord  shall  not  be  used  for  making  Holt  flare  bracket 
tension  straps  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  manufacture. 

15.  Materials  and  finished  cord  shall  he  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Inspection  Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion under  its  Manual  of  Inspection. 

16.  The  Bureau  of  .\ircraft  Production  inspector  shall  have 
full  and  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  plant  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  the  elastic  cord. 

EXERCISER    ELASTIC    CORD    FOR    AIRPLANE    TYPES    A    AND    B 
FLEXIBLE    GUN    MOUNTS 

Specification    No.    26.502.    November    7,    1918 
GENERAL 

1.  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Mrcraft  Production  for  elastic  cord  to  be  used  on  airplane  types 
A  and  B  flexible  gun  mounts,  to  counteract  the  weight  of  one  or 
two  flexible  guns. 

MATERIAL 

2.  The  elastic  cord  shall  be  made  of  multiple  strands  of  rubber 
tightly  encased  within  two  layers  of  cotton  braid. 


Braid 

3.  The  inner  braid  shall  consist  of  from  36  to  48  white  threads 
with  a  soft  finish  of  16/4  ply  or  equivalent.  Single  threads  must 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  four  (4)  pounds. 

4.  The  outer  braid  shall  consist  of  from  60  to  80  white  threads 
with  a  hard  finish  of  16/4  ply  or  equivalent.  Single  threads  must 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  five  and  one-quarter  (5J4)  pounds. 

5.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  braids  shall  be  wrapped  over  and 
under  with  three  or  four  threads. 

Rubber 

6.  The  cord  strands  shall  be  made  of  a  compound  containing 
not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  best  Para  rubber. 

MANTJFACTUflE   AND   TOLERANCES 
Strands 

7.  The  rubber  strands  shall  be  square.  In  a  given  cord  the 
strands  must  be  of  the  same  size  in  cross-section.  This  size  shall 
be  between  0.05  and  0.035-inch. 

8.  The  strands  shall  be  thoroughly  treated  with  soapstone  or 
talc  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  each  other  in  the  finished 
cord. 

Cord 

9.  The  overall  diameter  of  the  braid  with  rubber  strands  in- 
closed shall  be  7/16-inch.  A  tolerance  of  minus  zero  or  plus  1/16- 
inch  w'ill  be  allowed  on  the  overall  diameter. 

TESTS 

10.  The  extension  of  a  rubber  strand  at  breaking  load  must  not 
be  less  than  700  per  cent.  The  measurement  shall  be  made  on  a 
two-inch  length. 

11.  A  specimen  of  each  finished  cord  shall  be  tested  by  stretch- 
ing to  double  its  normal  length.  The  braid  must  show  no  evi- 
dence of  failure  under  this  test.  The  load  required  to  stretch  a 
7/16-inch  cord  from  normal  length  of  12  inches  to  18  inches  shall 
be  from  18  to  24  pounds. 

12.  One  test  specimen  from  each  500  feet  of  finished  cord  shall 
be  tested  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector,  the  uniformity 
of  the  cord  can  be  ascertained  with  fewer  samples. 


13.  Each  roll  of  finished  cord  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
date  of  manufacture  of  the  cord,  preferably  on  a  tag  of  permanent 
nature  fixed  to  the  cord. 

INSPECTION 

14.  No  elastic  cord  shall  be  used  for  making  flexible  gun 
mounts  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  manufacture. 

15.  Materials  and  finished  cord  shall  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Inspection  Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion under  its  Manual  of  Inspection. 

16.  Tlie  Bureau  of  .Mrcraft  Production  inspector  shall  have 
full  and  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  plant  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  the  elastic  cord. 

Communications  regarding  all  technical  matters  pertaining  to 
specifications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Specification  Section, 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  United  States  -\rmy,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


SPECIFICATIONS   OF  THE   BUREAU    OF   AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

RUBBER    BAGS    FOR    GASOLINE    TANKS 

Specification  No.  16,024,  October  30.   1918 

GENERAL 

1.  This  specification  covers  the  general  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  for  rubber  bags  for  gasoline 
tanks. 

2.  Production  engineering  drawings  for  each  size  bag  shall 
form  a  part  of  this  specification,  and  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Instrument  Department.  Production  Engineering. 

3.  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  No.  38,  on  "The  Testing  of 
Rubber  Goods,"  shall  form  a  part  of  this  specification. 

4.  Use,  The  bags  are  for  use  nn  airplane  gasoline  tanks  to 
catch  and  conduct  away  gasoline  which  may  leak  from  punctures 
in  the  tank. 

5.  Durability.  The  bags  must  withstand  the  weather  condi- 
tions encountered  at  varying  altitudes  and  their  life  must  be  such 
as  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  ruliber  compound. 

6.  Dimensions.  The  bags  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions 
called  for  on  the  drawings  or  in  the  order. 
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7.  The  material  from  wliich  the  bags  and  other  rubber  pieces 
arc  made  shall  contain  92  per  cent  by  weight  of  new  washed  and 
dried  hard  fine  Para  or  the  highest  grade  only  of  new  Hevea 
plantation  rubber.  6  per  cent  by  weight  of  sulphur  and  2  per  cent 
by  weight  of  magnesium  oxide.  . 

8.  The  rubber  compound  shall  be  properly  vulcanized  and 
shall  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  compound  of  the  above  com- 
position. ,  .    .       .  ,    ,,  ,  J 

9  The  fabric  strips  and  all  other  fabric  pieces  shall  be  made 
of  cotton  duck  weighing  about  ten  (10)  ounces  to  the  square 
yard.  The  count  per  square  inch  of  the  warp  and  filler  shall  be 
approximatclv  equal.  .  ,    „  .      .,r  • 

10.  The  fabric  strips  and  all  other  fabric  pieces  shall  be  tric- 
tioned"  and  "skim-coated"  on  both  sides  with  the  rubber  com- 
pound specified  in  paragraph  7,  and  must  be  properly  vulcanized 
to  the  bag  to  give  a  good  adhesion. 

Lacing    Cord 

11.  The  cord  for  lacing  together  the  two  portions  of  the  bag 
shall  be  a  Venetian  blind  cord  or  equal,  of  such  size  as  to  enable 
it  to  just  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  eyelets.  The  ends  of  the 
cord  shall  be  dipped  in  waterproof  stiffening  material  to  facili- 
tate lacing. 

Grass  Mat 

12.  The  mat  to  be  used  between  the  rubber  bag  and  the  gaso- 
line" tank  shall  be  an  unwoven  grass  mat,  approved  by  the  In- 
strument Department,  Production  Engineering. 

MANUFACTURE 

13  The  bag  shall  be  smooth  and  free  from  pitting  or  other 
imperfections.  It  shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  1/16-inch, 
and  shall  be  plied  on  the  calender  into  a  solid  body,  free  from  air. 
No  minus  variation  in  thickness  will  be  allowed. 

14.  All  pieces  of  fabric  or  rubber  shall  be  vulcanized  to  the 
bag  by  heat  at  the  same  time  the  bag  is  vulcanized. 

15.  Joints  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being  overlapped 

FACILITIES    FOR    TESTING 

16  The  manufacturer  shall  provide  the  necessary  testing 
equipment,  approved  by  the  Inspection  Department.  He  shall 
provide  the  necessarv  assistants  for  making  the  tests. 

17.  Tests  shall  be  made  at  the  manufacturer's  plant  or  at  a 
place  designated  bv  the  Inspection   Department. 

18.  The  manufacturer  shall  bear  the  cost  of  all  tests  and  shall 
supply  the  material  ready  for  testing  without  additional  cost  to 
the  purchaser.  When  bags  are  not  tested  at  the  manufacturer's 
plant,  the  manufacturer  shall  pay  all  cost  of  transportation  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  tests. 

Test  Specimens 

19.  The  manufacturer  shall,  at  his  expense,  furnish  with  each 
"heat"  of  bags  a  sample  of  vulcanized  rubber  at  least  eight  (8) 
inches  square  and  1/16-inch  thick.  A  fabric  strip,  one  and  three- 
quarters  (1J4)  inches  wide  and  eight  (8)  inches  long,  shall  be 
wholly  vulcanized  to  the  rubber  along  one  edge. 

20.  The  manufacturer  shall  guarantee  that  the  sample  fur- 
nished was  vulcanized  with  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
bag  which  it  represents.  He  shall  also  guarantee  that  the  mate- 
rials in  the  sample  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  bags. 

Tensile   Test   Specimens 

21.  Tensile  test  specimens  of  the  ruliber  shall  be  cut  with  a 
die  from  the  sample  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  from  a 
sample  bag. 

22.  .-\dditional  test  specimens  of  rubber  shall  be  cut  from  the 
sample  bag  in  such  manner  as  to  include  a  joint  in  the  rubber 
between  the  component  pieces  of  the  bag.  The  sample  must  be 
cut  at  right  angles  to  the  joint  so  as  to  include  the  joint  in  the 
center  of  the  constricted  portion. 

23.  The  constricted  portion  of  the  specimens  shall  be  one- 
quarter   (%)    inch  wide,  and   shall  have  smooth  edges. 

Friction   Test  Specimens 

24.  Friction  test  specimens  shall  be  cut  to  a  width  of  one  (1) 
inch  from  the  sample  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  from  a 
sample  bag. 

TESTS 
Tensile    Test 

25.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  specimens  selected  as  specified 
in  paragraph  21,  must  be  at  least  eighteen  hundred  (1800)  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

26.  The  elongation  of  a  two-inch  section  at  the  breaking  point 
must  be  at  least  700  per  cent. 


-'7.  The  permanent  elongation  must  not  exceed  12V'2  per  cent 
when  the  specimen  is  stretched  from  two  inches  to  fifteen  inches, 
held  in  the  stretched  position  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  released 
for  ten  minutes. 

28.  The  specimens  selected  as  specified  in  paragraph  22  must 
not  fail  in  the  joint. 


Friction    Test 

29.  The  "friction,"  or  the  adhesion  of  the  fabric  strips  to  the 
rubber  body,  must  be  such  that  a  load  of  12  pounds  shall  not 
cause  a  separation  at  a  rate  greater  than  one  inch  per  minute. 

INSPECTION,    EEJECTION    AND   REPLACEMENNT 

30.  All  finished  bags,  and  all  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inspection 
Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  under  its 
Manual   of   Inspection. 

31.  Acceptance  or  approval  of  materials  in  process  shall  in 
no  case  be  construed  as  a  guaranty  of  acceptance  of  the  finished 
articles. 

32.  The  inspector  shall  have  full  and  free  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  manufacturer's  plant  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
bags,  and  the  manufacturer  shall  at  all  times  afford  him  adequate 
facilities  for  determining  that  the  materials  and  the  bags  conform 
to  this  specification.  The  inspector  shall  also  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunity to  check  and  mark  all  materials  in  process  or  in  stock. 

33.  The  manufacturer  shall  furnish  adequate  private  office 
space  and  office  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  chief  inspector  and 
assistants. 

34.  All  accepted  bags  shall  be  plainly  stamped  with  the 
official  acceptance  stamp  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft   Production. 

35.  Rejected  bags  shall  not  be  resubmitted  after  replacement 
of  defective  material  witlumt  the  express  consent  of  the  chief 
inspector. 

36.  The  manufacturer's  name  or  trade  mark,  the  Bureau  of 
Aircraft  Production  order  number,  size  of  bag,  and  the  date  of 
manufacture,  shall  be  permanently  impressed  on  the  two  sections 
of  the  bag. 

37.  The  manufacturer  shall  pack  with  each  bag  the  proper 
length  of  cord  for  lacing  together  the  two   portions  of  the  bag. 

38.  The  manufacturer  shall  also  pack  with  each  bag  sufficient 
grass   matting  to  completely  envelop  the  tank. 

39.  The  manufacturer  shall  furnish  and  pack  with  each  bag 
printed  instructions,  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction, for  its  installation.  A  small  envelope  to  contain  these 
instructions   shall  be   supplied,  printed   as   follows : 

IMrORT.AXT 

Do   Not   Throw    This   Envelope   Aw.^y.      It   Contains    In- 
structions roR  Inst.m-linc  Rt'BEER  B\GS  ON  Gasoline  Tanks. 

40.  The  bags  shall  be  packed  for  domestic  or  overseas  ship- 
ment as  directed  by  the  purchaser. 

RUBBER    GASKETS    FOR    GASOLINE    TANK    FITTINGS 

Specification    No.    16,008.,A,    September    25,    1918 — Supersedes    Specification 
No.    16,008 

16,008 

GENERAL 

1.  This   specification   covers  the   general   requirements   of  the 

Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  for  rubber  gaskets  to  be  used  on 

gasoline  tank  fittings. 

MATERIAL 

2.  The  material  from  which  the  gaskets  are  made  shall  contain 
not  less  than  32  per  cent  of  washed  and  dried  fine  Para  or  first 
latex  crepe,  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  free  sulphur,  with  the 
remainder  suitable  dry  inorganic  mineral  fillers. 

3.  The  rubber  compound  shall  be  properly  vulcanized  and 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  compound  of  the  above  composi- 
tion. 

MANUFACTURE 

4.  Gaskets  shall  be  cut  on  a  lathe,  molded  or  stamped  from 
the  vulcanized  rubber  compound. 

5.  Gaskets  must  have  smooth  faces. 

6.  Dimensions.  Gaskets  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions 
called  for  on  the  drawings  or  in  the  order. 

INSPECTION 

7.  The  inspector  shall  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  plant 
where  the  gaskets  are  being  manufactured  and  shall  be  afforded 
every  reasonable  facility  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in  accord- 
ance with  this  specification. 

Communications  regarding  all  technical  matters  pertaining  to 
specifications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Specification  .Section, 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  U.  S.  Army,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


THE    RELATIVE   ACTIVITY   OF   VARIOUS   ALLOTROPIC    FORMS   OF 
SULPHUR    TOWARDS     CAOUTCHOUC 

By  D.  F.  Twies  and  F.  Thomas 

THE  INVESTIGATIONS  ill  receiit  years  of  the  allotropic  forms 
of  sulphur  capable  of  existence  within  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture used  in  ordinary  vulcanization,  naturally  prompt  en- 
quiries as  to  a  possible  difference  in  the  activity  of  these  various 
modifications  of  the  vulcanizing  agent.  The  fonns  most  likely 
to  be  involved  are  (a)  S^,  the  modification  represented  by  or- 
dinary crystalline  sulphur,  (b)  S/^,  the  insoluble  modification  con- 
stituting part  of  genuine  "flowers  of  sulphur"  and  corresponding 
with  the  viscous  constituent  of  molten  sulphur,  and  (c)  Sf,  a 
more  brightly  colored  and  more  soluble  variety,  present  in  a  small 
proportion  with  much  S^  in  the  equilibrium  mixture  yielded  by 
ordinary  sulphur  at  temperatures  a  little  above  its  melting  point ; 
the  proportion  of  S'^  increases  markedly  if  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  140  degrees  or  higher. 

Tests  made  with  mixtures  of  rubber  with  soluble  sulphur  (S?*.) 
and  insoluble  sulphur  (S")  respectively,  under  ordinary  technical 
conditions,  indicate  that  the  vulcanizing  effect  of  these  two  varie- 
ties is  practically  the  same;  this  result,  however,  is  probably  to 
be  attributed  to  the  rapid  change  of  Sa  at  such  temperatures  into 
the  equilibrium  mixture  consisting  mainly  of  S^  with  some   S"'. 

Between  128  degrees  and  168  degrees  C.  the  temperature  co- 
efficient of  the  chemical  reaction  between  rubber  and  sulphur,  i.e. 
the  proportion  by  which  the  rate  is  increased  on  raising  the  tem- 
perature 10  degrees  C,  is  surprisingly  constant,  and  in  view  of 
the  alteration  of  the  composition  of  the  equilibrium  mixture  with 
rise  of  temperature,  the  comment  has  been  made  that  this  is  in- 
dicative of  comparable  vulcanizing  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
modifications  present. 

Although  the  difference  observable  between  the  forms  of  sul- 
phur naturally  existent  at  ordinary  vulcanizing  temperatures  is 
thus  shown  to  be  relatively  slight,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
under  such  conditions  the  sulphur  will  undergo  fusion  and  then 
rapidly  yield  the  equilibrium  mixture.  If  the  temperature  could 
be  maintained  much  lower,  the  rate  of  attainment  of  equilibrium 
could  be  reduced  and  the  increased  persistence  of  each  form  would 
afford  greater  opportunity  for  observing  any  difference  in  vul- 
canizing capacity.  The  use  of  a  suitable  vulcanization  catalyst, 
e.  g.,  aldehyde-ammonia,  enables  experiments  to  be  made  at  a 
sufficiently  low  temperature.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the 
powerful  organic  catalysts  generally  should  be  basic  substances 
such  as  also  tend  to  catalyze  the  mutual  interconversion  of  the 
sulphur  allotropes,  but  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  now  sub- 
mitted, the  disturbance  from  this  direction  is  not  sufficient  to 
mask  completely  the  sought  effect. 

In  the  first  set  of  experiments  the  varieties  of  sulphur  used 
were  (o)  a  high  grade  finely  powdered  sulphur  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide  and  consisting  entirely  of  S^^,  and  (b)  an  extracted 
sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur  93  per  cent  insoluble  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide and  consisting  mainly  of  Sm.  Mixtures  were  made  of 
each  of  these  with  selected  pale  crepe  rubber  of  known  rate  of 
vulcanization ;  the  composition  in  each  case  was  rubber  90  parts, 
sulphur  10  parts,  and  aldehyde-ammonia  1  part.  In  order  to 
ensure  as  closely  comparable  composition  and  conditions  as  pos- 
sible, the  sulphur  in  both  cases  was  first  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  the  rubber  and  the  composition  of  each  stock  checked 
before  introducing  the  correct  amount  of  each  into  the  final 
mixtures.  Similarly  the  aldehyde-ammonia  was  first  mixed  with 
nine  times  its  weight  of  the  rubber  so  as  to  increase  the  accuracy 


with  which  equal  proportions  of  this  "stock"  could  be  introduced 
into  the  two  batches  of  equally  "worked"  rubber.  Vulcanization 
was  effected,  with  the  two  mixtures  simultaneously,  at  98  degrees, 
108  degrees,  and  118  degrees  C. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments 
the  vulcanizing  effect  of  S",  particularly  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, is  definitely  inferior  to  that  of  S^. 

Taking  an  extensibility  of  700  per  cent  as  a  standard  for  com- 
parison, the  difference  in  the  rate  of  vulcanization  of  the  two 
mixtures  is  clearly  seen  from  the  respective  periods  required,  and 
the  more  rapid  conversion  of  S''  into  S^  with  rise  of  temperature 
is  reflected  in  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  temperature  co- 
efficient." 

Rate  of  vulcanization 


Sn  (93%) 


SX 


Degrees  Time 

C  required 

98  32  hours 

108  550  mins. 

118  185  mins. 


Temp. 
coetTt. 


3.5 
3.0 


Time 

required 

23  hours 

440  mins, 

140  mins. 


Relative 

Temp.  effect. 

coefft.  Sa:S\. 

—  1:1.4 

3.1  1:1.3 

3.1  1:1.3 


1  .TournrtI  of  the   Society   of   Chemical   Industry,   Febru.iry   28,    1921. 


An  experiment  with  similar  mixings  of  the  same  rubber  and 
two  forms  of  sulphur  in  the  same  proportions,  but  without  the 
catalyst  and  at  148  degrees,  confirmed  the  earlier  observations 
as  to  the  closely  comparable  effectiveness  of  the  S''  and  5?^  at 
this  temperature,  the  relative  effectiveness  calculated  in  the  same 
way  as  above  being  1 :1.06. 

These  results  as  a  whole  demonstrate  that  at  the  ordinary  vul- 
canizing temperatures,  e.  g.,  148  degrees,  Sa  changes  so  rapidly 
into  S'l  that  no  appreciable  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  rate 
of  vulcanization,  the  effect  in  each  case  being  that  actually  pro- 
duced by  S^.  At  lower  temperatures  it  is  possible  to  detect  a 
distinctly  feebler  effect  in  the  mixture  containing  S/*.  The  pos- 
sibility that  this  difference  may  be  characteristic  not  of  S»  but 
of  St,  whfirh  is  formed  together  with  S^  from  the  less  stable 
S**  at  such  temperatures,  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the  almost 
identical  effect  observed  at  148  degrees  C.  (see  above)  and  with 
the  results  given  below.  In  all  likelihood  therefore  the  difference 
arises  from  the  Sa  itself  and  is  probably  not  explained  completely 
by  the  lower  solubility  of  this  form  of  sulphur. 

From  the  constancy  of  the  temperature  co-efficient  of  the  re- 
action between  ordinary  sulphur  and  rubber  at  138  degrees — 168 
degrees  C,  over  which  range  S^  gives  rise  to  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  St,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  and  SX  are  of  almost 
equal  activity  in  this  direction. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  hope  of  obtaining  more  evidence  of 
the  activity  of  S/*  relative  to  S^  by  making  vulcanization  experi- 
ments with  rubber  at  higher  temperatures,  at  which  sulphur  is 
known  to  undergo  a  marked  change  in  molecular  complexity 
probably  corresponding  with  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  S" 
in  the  equilibrium  mixture.  Unfortunately  with  ordinary  rubber 
the  chemical  change  accompanying  vulcanization  would  then  be 
too  rapid  for  convenient  examination,  and  recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  the  use  of  synthetic  rubber  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  relatively  sluggish  in  vulcanization;  the  sample  used  was  of 
"methyl-rubber,"  i.  e.,  polymerized  dimethylbutadiene,  which  was 
free  from  artificial  catalysts  and  "clasticators."  On  account  of 
the  hardness  of  the  vulcanized  products  obtained  with  such  syn- 
thetic rubber,  no  physical  tests  were  possible  and  the  rate  of  re- 

=In  these  experiments  vulcanization  was  effected  uninterruptedly  for  the 
full  periods,  the  temperature  of  the  oil  bath  being  maintained  constant  for 
the  whole  of  the  time.  The  greater  value  of  the  temperature  coefficient  ob- 
rained  previously  with  SX  for  the  interval  98  degrees-108  degrees  C.  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  experiment  at  98  degrees  C.  was  made 
in  two  stages,  with  the  result  that  the  vulcanization  would  be  retarded 
somewhat  on  account  of  the  partial  separation  of  sulphur  from  solution  in 
the  rubber  halfway  through  the  experiment. 
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action  was  followed  only  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  sulphur 
into  combination.  The  composition  of  the  original  mixture  was 
sulphur  (SX)  10.4  per  cent,  methyl-rubber  89.6  per  cent.  Ex-. 
pcrimcnts  were  made  at  168  degrees,  178  degrees,  and  188  degrees 
C. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  sulphur 
into  combination  appears  to  follow  the  approximately  rectilinear 
course  already  observed  with  natural  rubber.  If,  as  suggested  by 
van  Iterson,  this  is  due  to  autocatalysis  it  is  evident  that  the  non- 
caoutchouc  constituents  of  natural  rubber  are  not  responsible. 

The  results  are  not  quite  as  smooth  as  could  be  desired,  but  if 
comparison  is  made  of  the  time  required  for  the  attainment  of  the 
various  degrees  of  vulcanization  at  different  temperatures,  the 
temperature  coefficients  in  each  case  are  greater  for  the  interval 
168  degrees— 178  degrees  than  for  178  degrees— 188  degrees. 

The  apparent  slight  increase  in  the  temperature  appears  to  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  very  brief  initial  period  of  greater  re- 
activity. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sulphur  initially 
is  composed  practically  entirely  of  S?^,  which  rapidly  undergoes 
conversion  into  the  less  active  equilibrium  mixture ;  it  might, 
however,  be  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  synthetic  rubber  of  a 
small  proportion  of  some  more  active  material.  There  is  nc 
such  regular  alteration  observable  in  the  figures  calculated  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  experiments  with  ordinary  rubber  and  sul- 
phur at  138  degrees — 168  degrees  C. 

A  better  comparison  of  the  temperature  coefficients  is  probably 
given  by  the  ratio  of  the  tangents  of  the  angles  included  between 
the  horizontal  axis  and  the  line  between  the  origin  and  the  point 
representing  the  end  of  the  "rectilinear"  course  of  the  vulcaniza- 
tion process.  This  method  of  comparison  likewise  shows  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  rate  of  reaction  for  the  second  interval. 

Time  (minutes)  Tenii'eraturc  coeificient 

Vulcanizing  I6S°  178°  188°  178°-168°  188°-178° 
coefficient 

4    2.i  14  —  1.8  — 

5     34  18  10  1.9  1.8 

6    43  21  11  2.0  1.9 

7    S2  24  12  2.2         "  2.0 

8    61  28  14  2.2  2.0 

9     73  31  15  2.4  2.1 

angle     33°  -,6'  71°  —  — 

tan,    angle 0.65  1.48  2.O0  2.3  2.0 

The  smaller  coefficient  for  the  higher  temperature  interval  sug- 
gests that  the  sulphur  equilibrium  mixture  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture is  relatively  less  effective  than  the  equilibrium  mixture  ex- 
istent at  the  lower  temperature;  as  the  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  two  equilibrium  mi.xtures  will  be  a  smaller  proportion 
of  S^  and  a  greater  proportion  of  St  and  Si^  at  the  higher  tem- 
perature, and  as  the  earlier  considerations  lead  to  the  view  that 
the  effectiveness  of  St  is  very  little  different  from  that  of  S^, 
it  follows  that  the  results  again  indicate  a  somewhat  inferior 
vulcanizing  capacity  for  S/*.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  observed  dififerences  in  such  experiments,  based  on  the 
relative  activity  of  interchangeable  modifications  of  a  chemical 
substance,  will  be  diminished  by  the  tendency  of  the  equilibrium 
automatically  to  adjust  itself  as  the  more  active  form  disappears. 

Although  these  results  indicate  a  difference  between  the  ac- 
tivity of  Sf^  and  of  S^  or  St  the  outstanding  fact  is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  this  difference  but  its  relatively  small  magnitude.  The  three 
forms  are  of  such  diverse  general  characteristics  that  much 
greater  differences  mighf  have  been  expected.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  technical  practice  indeed,  the  possibility  of 
alteration  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  modifications 
of  sulphur  is  not  likely  to  form  an  appreciable  disturbing  factor 
in  vulcanization,  and  the  only  instance  of  any  special  form  of 
sulphur  (as  such)  showing  special  vulcanization  features  appear.'; 
to  be  that  possibly  involved  in  the  recently  discovered  method 
of  treating  raw  rubber  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. 


METHODS   OF  ANALYSIS 
DETERMINATION  OF  ANTIMONY   IN  RUBBER  GOODS 

THE  METHOD  for  determining  antimony  in  rubber  goods  as 
given  by  S.  Collier,  M.  Levin,  and  J.  .\.  Scherrer\  follows: 
The  sample  (0.5-gram)  is  extracted  with  acetone  and,  if 
mineral  oil  or  "substitute"  is  present,  further  with  chloroform 
until  the  extract  is  no  longer  colored  ;  after  drying  in  a  vacuum, 
the  material  is  heated  with  25  cc.  cymene  at  130  degrees  — ■  140 
degrees  C.  in  a  300  cc.  flask  until  the  rubber  has  completely  dis- 
solved ;  the  cooled  liquid  is  diluted  with  250  cc.  of  light  petroleum 
spirit  (maximum  boiling  point  45  degrees  C.)  and  the  mixture 
left  overnight,  being  then  decanted  through  a  Gooch  crucible. 
.'\fter  washing  ten  times  with  petroleum  spirit  the  residue  is 
dried  and  shaken  with  30  cc.  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  antimony 
sulphide  has  passed  into  solution.  The  solution  is  filtered  slowly 
through  the  dried  Gooch  crucible  and  after  dilution,  the  antimony 
is  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  antimony  is  tlien 
estimated,  e.  g.,  by  heating  with  12  to  15  cc.  sulphuric  acid  and 
5  grams  potassium  sulphate  in  a  Kjeldahl  flask  until  a  colorless 
solution  is  obtained,  diluting  to  about  100  cc.  with  water,  adding 
20  cc.  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  to  2  grams  sodium  sulphite,  boiling 
to  expel  all  sulphur  dioxide,  and  titrating  with  tenth  normal  per- 
manganate. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TOTAL  SULPHUR  IN  RUBBER 
The  following  methods  for  nibber  analysis  are  given  by  A.  R. 
Pearson  in  Amlyst.  1920,  45.  405-409. 

Twenty  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5)  is  placed  in  a  flask  and 
0.5-grani  of  the  rubber  is  added  in  small  pieces  at  a  time ;  the 
mixture  is  heated  gradually  and  kept  on  a  water-bath  for  30  min- 
utes. Small  successive  quantities  of  permanganate  are  added 
until  some  manganese  oxide  remains  unreduced  after  one  hour's 
heating,  20  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the 
mixture  again  heated,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  again  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  filtrate  determined  gravimetrically. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CARBONATES  IN  RUBBER  MIXINGS 
One  gram  of  the  finely  divided  sample  is  heated  with  25  cc.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  short  reflux  con- 
denser, the  latter  being  connected  with  a  U-tube  containing  solid 
lead  acetate,  a  U-tube  containing  in  one  limb  sodium  acetate  and 
in  the  other  calcium  chloride,  and  two  weighed  tubes  containing 
soda-lime  and  calcium  chloride.  The  contents  of  the  first  two 
U-tubes  must  be  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  before  use.  A 
current  of  air  is  aspirated  throu.gh  the  apparatus  during  the  whole 
operation. 

'Tlie    IndiaRiiblier    Journal,    1920,    60,    1297-1298. 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

RUBBER  Mix  and  Process  of  Comi'oij'ndixg  Rubber,  consisting 
in  adding  to  rubber,  water  carrying  in  suspension  hydroxide 
of  aluminum,  mi.xing  the  water  and  aluminum  hydroxide  with 
the  rubber,  driving  off  the  water,  and  heating  the  mix  with  a 
vulcanizing  agent  to  effect  vulcanization. — Robert  C.  Hartong, 
assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron, 
Ohio.    Umted  States  patent  No.  1,370,965. 

Heat-Ixsulating  Matekial  and  Method  of  Making  It. 
Heat  insulating  material  capable  of  maintaining  its  rigidity,  at 
ordinary  temperatures  of  artificial  refrigeration  the  material  being 
cellular  and  of  approximately  the  following  composition  :  asphalt- 
um  27.0;  infusorial  earth  11.0;  magnesium  carbonate  5.0;  crude 
rubber  26.9;  sulphur  14.9;  sulphur  treated  corn  oil  2.6;  petrol- 
eum tailings  S.S;  bicarbonate  of  soda  6.0;  alum  O.S.^Clark  H. 
Bennett,  Chicago,  Illinois,  John  F.  Palmer,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
and  Frank  V.  Wedlock,  Chicago,  Illinois,  assignors  to  Bentex 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    United  States  patent  Xo.  1.371.016. 
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Art  of  VtLCA.vizixc  Caoutchouc  which  consists  in  bringing 
together  under  reacting  conditions  sulphur  and  a  nitrogen  ac- 
celerator to  produce  a  sulphur-nitrogen  accelerator,  and  subse- 
quently incorporating  the  sulphur-nitrogen  accelerator  in  the 
caoutchouc  mix  and  vulcanizing  it. — Clayton  W.  Bedford,  assign- 
or to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,371,662. 

Art  of  Vulcanizing  Caoutchouc  which  consists  in  bring- 
ing  together  under  reacting  conditions  sulphur  and  a  nitroso 
derivative  of  an  aromatic  amin  to  form  a  sulphur-nitrogen  ac- 
celerator, incorporating  the  sulphur-nitrogen  accelerator  in  the 
caoutchouc  mix  and  vulcanizing  it. — Clayton  W.  Bedford,  assignor 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,371,663. 

Art  of  Vulcanizing  Caoutchouc  Substances,  which  con- 
sists  in  bringing  together  under  reacting  conditions  sulphur  and 
a  mctliylene  group-containing  Schiff  base  to  form  a  sulphur- 
nitrogen  accelerator,  incorporating  the  sulpliur-nitrogen  accel- 
erator in  the  caoutchouc  mix  and  vulcanizing  the  same. — Clayton 
W.  Bedford,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both 
of  Akron,  Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,371,664. 

Process  of  Compounding  Lubricated  Sulphur  and  Rubber 
and  vulcanizing,  which  consists  in  first  mixing  together  the 
rubber  and  other  ingredients  of  the  compound,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vulcanizing  agent,  then  adding  and  mixing  sulphur 
which  has  been  treated  with  a  lubricant,  and  vulcanizing  the 
resultant  mixture. — Daniel  Repony,  assignor  to  The  Manhattan 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,372,041. 

Molded  Article  and  Method  of  Making  It  which  consists 
in  heating  tung  oil  to  a  relatively  high  temperature  while  avoiding 
its  solidification,  molding  a  mi.xture  comprising  the  treated  oil 
compounded  with  a  suitable  filling  material,  baking  the  molded 
article,  and  applying  thereto  an  external  insoluble  coating. — Leo 
H.  Baekeland,  Yonkers,  New  York,  assignor  to  General  Bakelite 
Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.    United  States  patent  No.  1,372,114. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Leather  Preserving  Composition  comprising  a  varnish 
having  copal  gum  96  parts,  colophony  11  parts,  linseed  oil  200 
parts,  turpentine  320  parts,  camphor  4  parts,  proxyline  9  parts, 
acetone  32  parts.  Para  rubber  3  parts,  benzol  16  parts  and  benzine 
6  parts. — Joseph  Raoul  Montpetit  and  James  Scott  Adamson,  both 
of  Ottawa,  Ontario.     Canadian  patent  No.  208,911. 

Puncture  Proof  Co.mposition  for  pneumatic  tires  comprising 
a  combination  of  flakes  of  flexible  material  and  a  paste  of  finely 
ground  or  precipitated  clay,  china  clay,  silica,  chalk,  French 
chalk,  or  alumina,  which  will  not  affect  or  injure  the  rubber. — 
William  Malem  Brothers,  Ruddington,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land.    Canadian  patent  No.  209,182. 

Process  of  Vulcaniz.\tion  consisting  in  intimately  mixing- 
crude  rubber  with  a  vulcanizing  agent  comprising  barium  thio- 
sulphate  and  heating  the  mixture  to  produce  a  vulcanized  com- 
pound combined  with  inert  and  stable  filling  material. — Edgar 
Levinstein,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent 
No.  209,239. 

Wrapping  Material  for  Protection  of  Crude  Rubber.  A 
separable  protective  covering  for  wrapping  crude  rubber  for  ship- 
ment consisting  of  a  sheet  of  relatively  tough,  pliable,  air  im- 
pervious, chemically  parchmentized  vegetable  fiber. — The  Diamond 
State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania.  Canadian  patent  No. 
209,322. 

Solution  for  L'se  in  Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 
An  adhesive  solution  consisting  of  about  IS  ounces  of  Venezuelan 
balata,  about  20  ounces  of  tumaca  block  balata  and  about  15 
ounces  of  solvent  naphtha. — George  Emanuel  Haldinstein,  assignee 
of  Frederick  Lu.  both  of  Norwich,  Norfolk,  England.  Canadian 
patent  No.  209,580. 


OTHER    CHEMICAL    PATENTS 

THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

NO.  156,116  Diolefines  and  their  polymerization  products  prepared  by 
heatins  molecular  proportions  of  an  ethelene  Itydrocarbon 
and   an   acetylene  hydrccarb<  n   under  pressure. 

156.117  Vinyl    halides    and    esters   and   their    polymerization    products    pre- 

pared by  heating  acetylene  hydrocarbons  with  halogen  hydrides 
or  with  methyl  liaiides  under  pressure. 

156.118  Rubber  compositions,  synthetic  rubber  and  vulcanizing  rubber  are 

prepared  by  condensing  an  alkyl-  or  aryl-amine  with  acrolein. 

156.119  Synthetic    rubber    diolefine    hydrocarbons    converted    into    rubber- 

like substances. 

156.120  Vinyl  halides  produced  by  heating  calcium  carbide  with  hydrogen 

halides   dissolved   in   water   or  an  organic  solvent  in   the  pres- 
ence of  a  catalysist. 

156.121  Preparation    of    vinyl    compounds    useful    for    the    manufacture    of 

varnishes,  artificial  resins  and  synthetic  rubber  substitutes. 

156.122  Diolcfines   and  their   halogen   derivatives.      Production   and  utiliza- 

tion for  rubber  synthesis. 
156,137     Plastic  compositions.     A  resinous  body,  prepared  by  condensation 
of  a  ketone  and  an  aldehyde  and  treatment  with  an  alkali. 

156.143  India   rubber  substitutes   from   a    fatty   acid   and   fish   oil   or    other 

vulcanizable  oil  by  treatment  with  sulphur  dichloride. 

156.144  Rubber  substitutes   made   from   fish   oil,  oleic  acid  and  sulphur. 

156.149  Coating  composition    in   the    form   of   suspensoid   colloidal   solution 

of  rubber   in  benzol  with   or   without  addition   of  accelerating 
agents. 

156.150  Reclaiming   waste  rubber.   Waste   rubber   free   from   fibrous   matter 

is     highly     dispersed     by     treatment     in     a     colloid    mill     with 
water,    or    benzene    or    petroleum    accelerated    by    addition    of 
soaps   or  glue,   etc.    The  sulphur   is  dissolved  and   removed  by 
filtration. 
All  the  above  patents  (not  yet  accepted)   are  in  the  names  of  H.  Plauson, 

14,   Huxter,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  J.  A.  Vielle,   17  Waterloo  Place,  Pall 

Mall,   Westminster,   London. 

156,542  Puncture  sealing  composition  comprising  ground  mica  and  cork 
mixed  with  water.  F.  A.  McCarty,  31  Queen  Street,  Mel- 
bourne,  Australia.     Not  yet  accepted. 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

FLEXIBLE    ARM    FOR    LIGHTING 

I  ocalized  lighting  is  frequently  desirable  in  laboratory  and 
■'— '  testing  work  as  well  as  for  many  industrial  operations.  The 
illustration  shows  a  flexible  arm  light- 
ing unit  which  can  be  used  with  any 
system  of  wiring,  either  open  or  con- 
duit. The  support  for  the  arm  is  a 
30-inch  length  of  ^-inch  conduit,  firm- 
ly attached  by  cleats  to  wall,  ceiling  or 
floor.  The  joint  between  this  conduit 
length  and  the  rigid  section  of  tiie 
arm  is  a  ball-and-socket  box  which 
makes  a  strong  self-adjusting  joint. 
The  rigid  portion  of  the  arm  is  a 
half-inch  conduit  of  any  length  de- 
sired, to  which  is  clamped  a  length 
of  flexible  conduit  terminating  in  a 
lamp  socket  connection.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  the  light  to  be  lo- 
cated exactly  and  securely  where  de- 
sired.— Sampson  Axcess  Sj^stem, 
Inc.,  434  Union  street,  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts Adjustable  Lighting  Unit 

PREVENTING   VIBRATION   OF    BALANCES 

The  following  means,  according  to  Walter  C.  Durfee  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Analyst,  are  effective  for  protecting  fine  chemical 
balances  from  vibrations. 

The  balances  are  placed  on  a  heavy  slab  which  is  supported  by 
three  balls  of  solid  rubber  resting  on  a  strong  table  top.  The 
balls  are  about  VA  inches  in  diameter  and  under  the  weight  be- 
come flattened  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  roll.  In 
the  beginning  the  balls  should  be  fastened  in  some  way,  as  for 
example  by  a  short  nail  from  underneath,  by  saucers  or  by  a  pack- 
ing of  cotton  between  the  table  and  slab. 


"MICRONEX" 

"Micronex"  is  the  copyrighted  trade  mark  name  of  specially 
prepared  carbon  or  gas  black  for  use  in  rubber  compounding. 
The  name  is  symbolical  of  its  extremely  minute  particle  size.  It 
is  chemically  inert  and  has  physical  activity  in  retarding  oxidation. 
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MACHINES   FOR   RETREADING   AND    REGROOVING 
SOLID    TIRES 


REPAIRERS  AND  USERS  nioum  because  the  solid  tire  does  not 
lead  itself  to  repair  as  does  the  pneumatic.  In  other  words, 
retreading — that  is,  attaching  a  new  tread,  slipping  in  new 
sections  and  all  ordinary  air-tire  repairs,  arc  not  done.  Never- 
theless, the  bis  tires  arc  rctrcaded.  but  by  cutting  away  the  worn 
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Firestone  Solid-Tire  Grooving  Machine 

outer  surface  and  getting  down  to  a  new  unworn  one.  So  also 
the  double  or  treble  grooved  tire,  if  worn  down  or  ground  down, 
must  be  regrooved. 

For  this  purpose,  several  machines  are  employed.  What  is 
known  as  the  Firestone  machine  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  employs  a  V-shaped  knife  A  which  is  forced 
against  the  tire  by  means  of  a  lever  B  swinging  on  a  bolt  in  a 
steel  standard  fastened  to  a  wood  base.  A  can  C  bolted  above 
the  knife  allows  water  to  drip  on  the  blade  to  facilitate  cutting 
the  rubber.  While  forcing  the  knife  against  the  tire,  the  operator 
steadies  the  machine  by  standing  on  the  wood  base.  This  very 
simple  and  compact  tool  has  been  in  effective  use  in  many  solid 
tire  applying  stations. 

Another  machine  for  trimming  and  grooving  worn  solid  truck 
tires  has  a  wooden  base,   recnforced   with  angle  iron  to  prevent 


Boucher's  Solid-Tire  Trimming  and  Grooving  Machine 

vibration,  and  is  movable  on  steel  wheels  controlled  by  a  handle. 
The  knife  on  the  machine  is  so  designed  that  its  tendency  is  to 
sharpen  itself  rather  than  to  get  dull  with  use.  Four  tires  can 
be  trimmed  with  it  in  fifteen  minutes.'  The  motive  power  of  the 
truck  is  used  for  turning  the  rear  wheels  when  the  latter  are 
presented    to   the   trimming   machine,   but   the    front    wheels   are 


turned  by  hand.  When  the  machine  is  set  against  a  solid  tire  • 
and  the  latter  is  revolved  the  turning  of  the  crank  at  the  side 
causes  the  carriage  holding  the  knife  to  travel  transversely  on 
the  tire,  cutting  its  surface  perfectly  flat.  The  motion  is  reversed 
with  a  crank  on  the  opposite  side.  The  depth  of  a  groove  can 
be  delcrmined  and  then  made  by  first  setting  the  carriage  and 
turning  the  crank  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  the  crank  being 
connected  with  an  adjusting  screw  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
knife.    The  machine  weighs  100  pounds. 

It  is  claimed  that  with  this  device,  the  life  of  many  solid  tires, 
ready  to  be  discarded  because  badly  cupped  and  flattened,  can  be 
greatly  prolonged  and  a  service  offered  solid  tire  owners  that  has 
often  been  unobtainable. — Atkin  &  Boucher,  8414  South  I'igueroa 
street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  NEW  SHOCK  ABSORBER 

The  wide  use  of  automobiles  for  pleasure  touring  has 
created  a  great  demand  for  shock  absorbers  to  smooth  out 
the  roughness  of  country  highways.  Metal  shock  absorbers 
or  combinations  of  metal  and  liquid,  have  been  found  of  little 
use  in  improving  the  spring  action  of  the  car  as  a  whole. 
Air  shock  absorbers  have  usually  been  somewhat  impractical 
because  of  voluminous   receptacles  and   high   air-pressure. 

The  newest  shock  absorber  "J.  H. — AR"  (a-r  or  air)  com- 
bines the  metal  with  the  pneumatic  spring  in  such  manner 
as  to  take  away  from  each  kind  of  spring  its  disadvantages 
and  to  produce  an  auxiliary  spring  with  no  after-vibration, 
as  it  possesses  the  power  of  checking  its  own  oscillations. 
The  construction  includes  a  ring  made  of  spring  band  steel 
which  is  inserted  between  the  existing  laminated  spring  and 
the  frame  of  the  chassis  in  place  of  the  shackles.  This  ring 
supports  an  air  spring  consisting  of  a  cylinder  ball  containing 
a  rubber  air  cushion  and  a  piston  working  against  it.  The 
cylinder  is  clamped  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ring  and  the 
piston  to  the  lower  by  means  of  flanges. 

The  distribution  of  work  in  this 
shock  absorber  is  such  that 
the  spring  ring  carries  the 
greater  and  the  pneumatic  spring 
the  smaller  part  of  the  load 
to      be      supported.        If      there 
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The  "J.  H. — AR"  Pneumatic  Spring 

is  no  air  in  the  rubber  air  cushion  the  ring  will  be  nearly 
closed.  By  pumping  air  into  the  rubber  air  spring  the  upper 
part  of  the  auto  body  is  lifted  into  its  normal  position,  which 
balances  the  car.  By  increasing  the  air  pressure  according 
to  the  weight  to  be  carried  the  metal  spring  can  always  be 
kept  in  its  open  position  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  give  the 
shock  absorber  its  original  resistance.  There  are  no  frictional 
parts,  therefore  the  absorber  does  not  require  lubricating 
bolts  or  grease  cups.  The  simple  action  of  the  piston  com- 
pressing the  air  in  the  rubber  cylinder  ball  absorbs  all  shocks^ 
— W.  A.  Wetterwald  Co.,  160  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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New   Machines   and   Appliances 


THE  PERFECTED   CALENDER   GUIDE 

IN   CALENDERING   RUBiiEK,   cuiisiderahlc   aiiiioyaiicc   and    waste   of 
rubber    is  caused  by  the  rubber  on  the  roll  working  under  the 
guide  and  depositing  on  the  roll   bearings   where   it  interferes 
with  lubrication,  and  l)ecoming  impregnated  with  oil  and  dust,  is 
a  source  of  trouble  to   lioth  calender  operators  and   repair   men. 


Calender  Guide  in  Position 

The  usual  type  of  guide  consists  of  a  cast-iron  holder  fitted  with 
a  deflector  made  entirely  of  wood  which  is  difficult  to  keep  fitted 
close  enough  to  the  roll  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  working 
under  it.     Practically  all  guide  trouble  is  experienced  at  the  first 
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point  of  contact  between  rubber  on  the  roll  and  the  guide,  or,  at 
what  might  be  termed  the  "heel"  of  the  guide. 

The  perfected  patent  guide  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  the  cast-iron  holder,  the  bronze  heel  and  the 
wood  or  metal  filler.  The  holder  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the 
common  guide  holder,  extended  and  arranged  to  carry  the  bronze 


heel  which  does  all  the  work.  It  is  fitted  accurately  to  the  roll 
when  first  assembled,  and  is  kept  in  place  against  the  roll  by 
adjusting  the  set-screw  in  the  guide  holder.  The  \vood  or  metal 
part  of  the  guide  once  in  place  and  fitted  to  the  rolls  requires  no 
adjusting,  as  all  the  wear  is  taken  by  the  bronze  heel,  which  is 
separate  from  although  alined  with  the  wood  filler.  The  wood 
or  metal  filler  will  not  damage  the  roll,  as  no  pressure  is  required, 
because  it  only  guides  the  rubber  which  has  been  deflected  by 
the  bronze  heel.  The  excessive  pressure  necessary  on  the  old 
t>pc  guide  is  entirely  eliminated,  for  the  slight  pressure  nn  the 
bronze  heel  is  insignificant,  as  the  arc  of  contact  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  was  necessary  with  the  old  style  guide. —  Parrel 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Coimecticut. 


A  NEW  TIRE  SPREADER 

An  aid  to  the  garage  man  is  the  tire  spreader  shown  herewith. 
It  is  attached  to  the  wall  or  a  post  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight 
of  ISO  pounds  and  the  weight  of  the  casing.     All  the  sliding  rods 
and  working  parts  are 
of  chrome-nickel  steel. 
The    heavier    castings 
are      of     gray      iron. 
Careful       machining 
and      accurate      lathe 
work    insure    continu- 
ous     operation     with 
freedom  of  repairs. 

The  machine  is  set 
for  a  smaller  casing 
than  that  which  is  to 
be  spread.  This  is 
done  by  turning  the 
large  wheel  in  the 
center.  A  hidden 
spring  holds  all  the 
hooks  open  and  out 
of  the  way  until  a 
slight  pressure  returns 
them  to  place.  The 
casing  is  lifted  from 
the  floor  and  suspend- 
ed from  the  two  top 
inside  hooks.  The 
bottom  set  of  hooks 
is  closed  and  the  whole  machine  is  turned  slowly,  closing  each 
hook  as  It  comes  to  the  bottom.  The  larger  of  the  two  wheels  in 
the  center  is  turned  to  the  right.  This  fits  the  hooks  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  casing.  By  turning  the  small  hand-wheel  to  the  right 
the  tire  is  spread  open.  The  action  is  easy  and  the  time  required 
is  less  than  twenty  seconds.  There  is  no  flattening  of  the  tread 
and  the  spreading  takes  place  where  it  should — in  the  side-walls 
close  to  the  beads,  thus  facilitating  the  workman  in  placing  the 
reliner,  removing  a  frozen  tube,  or  buffing  the  inside  or  outside 
of  the  casing. — KeHawKe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. 


The    KeMawKe    Spreader 


A   QUICK-LOCKING   VULCANIZER    DOOR 

A  quick-locking  door  for  vulcanizcrs,  distinct  in  design  from 
the  types  that  depend  on  the  action  of  wedges,  broken  screws  or 
the  bayonet  lock  f)rinciple,  is  here  shown. 

Both  shell  and  door  are  provided  with  inward  flanges.  A 
circular  steel  spring,  the  most  essential  element  of  the  device,  is 
mounted  in  the  door.  This  spring  has  a  groove  in  which  an 
elastic   packing   ring   is   fitted.     When   closed,   a   groove    in   this 
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circular   spruig   fits  over  both   of   the   flanges   so   that   the  axial 
strains  between  door  and  shell  are  supported. 

For  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  door,  a  double  lever 
is  provided.  The  circular  spring  is  guided  and  supported  by 
four  Hanged  rollers  fixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  door.    The 


oil-heater  attachment  is  used,  circulating  oil   in   place  of  steam, 
and  by  this  means  an  average  temperature  of  500  degrees  F.  can 


The  Ensink  Vulc.\nizer  He.^d 

spring  ring  is  not  a  full  circle,  but  is  open  at  the  top,  bridged 
by  a  steel  spring  which  presses  the  packing  tightly  against  the 
flanges.  In  the  center  of  the  door  is  a  small  cock  for  testing 
the  internal  pressure  and  safeguarding  the  operation  of  the  unlock- 
ing lever  while  pressure  is  on.  The  design  of  the  hinge  makes  it 
possible  to  turn  the  door  away  from  the  front  of  the  vulcanizer, 
affording  ready  access. — The  Ensink-Hilversum  Engineering 
Works,  Holland.  Hugh  Griffiths,  sole  representative,  15  New 
Bridge  street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 


TIME  PUNCH   FOR   RECORDING   THERMOMETER 

A  notable  improvement  in  recording  thermometers  consists  of 
a  simple  time-punch  device  attached  to  the  well-known  Columbia 
recording  thermometer,  making  it  a  twc-in-one  instrument  that 
does  double  duty.  Every 
fluctuation  in  tempera- 
ture is  recorded,  but  the 
record  shows  whether 
the  operator  in  charge 
has  been  watching 
these  fluctuations  as  he 
should. 

The  chief  function  of 
the  time  punch  is  to 
prevent  negligence  and 
to  promote  vigilance 
by  checking  the  in- 
spection of  the  record 
made  by  the  oper- 
ator, who  records  his 
inspection  by  pressing 
the  button  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  ef- 
fects a  punch  mark  on 
the  chart  of  the  instru- 
ment recording  the  time  of  observation  and  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature conditions. — The  Schaeffer  &  Budenburg  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  Xew  York. 


B.  Time  Punch 


DRIER  FOR  COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS 

The  drier  shown  in  the  illustration  can  be  used  as  a  "batch" 
or  a  continuous  flow  drier  for  powdered  compounding  ingredients. 

The  drier  itself  is  stationary  and  flights  are  used  to  keep  the 
material  thoroughly  agitated,  bringing  it  up  and  dropping  it  on 
the  inside  core  or  heating  chamber.  As  the  material  drops  a 
strong  circulation  of  air  passes  through  it,  which  removes  the 
moisture  and  vapors. 

The  apparatus,  when  steam-operated,  requires  not  exceeding 
five  horse-power.     Where  excessive  heat  is  required  a  perfected 


The  Lewis  Drier 

be  obtained.     This  method  is  the  most  easily  controlled  source 
of  heat  known. — The  Lewis  Drier  Co.,  New  York  Life  Building, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


MACHINERY    PATENTS 
TIRE-SHAPING  MACHINE 

A  SHAPED  TIRE  CASING  is  produced  from  a  flat  band  through  the 
use  of  an  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  1.  In  operation,  one 
edge  of  the  band  is  held  against  a  fixed  abutment  towards  which 
the  other  edge  is  pressed,  while  the  mid-portion  of  the  band  is 
forced  radially  outwards.  The  band  A  is  fited  over  a  drum 
formed  by  three  rings,  between  stop  rings  B,  C.  The  upper  ring 
is  held  stationary  by  the  hooked  ends  of  arms  D,  which  are  piv- 
oted to  the  base  and  also  adjustably  linked  to  a  movable  head. 
The  lower  rin^  C  is  carried  on  a  drum  which  is  fitted  on  a  flange 


Internal  Pressure  Tire-Casing  Machines 

£  of  a  cylindrical  plunger  raised  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
plunger  is  fitted  with  racks  which,  through  pinions  engaging  the 
fixed  racks,  transmit  a  slower  movement  to  a  spider  supporting 
the  lower  drum  ring.     An  inflatable  tube  mounted  on  the  middle 
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drum-ring  is  used  to  distend  the  band  A.  Owing  to  the  differen- 
tial movements  of  the  cylinder  and  the  spider,  the  expanding 
pressure  is  applied  throughout  at  the  center  of  the  band.  At  the 
end  of  the  upward  travel,  split  rings  snap  into  grooves  in  the  mid- 
dle drum-ring,  which  is  removed  with  the  shaped  casing  and  tube 
for  the  finishing  operations.  The  plunger  is  lowered,  the  arms  D 
are  swung  centrally  inwards  to  clear  Ihc  drum  structure,  which 
is  then  removed  by  the  tackle.  The  machine  is  adapted  for 
shaping  tire  casings  of  various  sizes  by  the  substitution  of  graded 
rings  and  drurns. — E.  Hopkinson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  V. 
Lough.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A.  British  patent  No. 
149,577. 

MACHINE   FOR  MAKING  TIRES 

This  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2  consists  of  a  series  of  plates, 
coimected  to  a  ram,  with  necessary  air  reservoir,  valves,  gages, 
and  a  mechanically  expanded  ring.  In  operation,  a  partially  vul- 
canized flat-sectioned  tire  cover  is  expanded  to  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  tire  cover  by  the  direct  action  of  pressure.  It  is  retained 
in  its  expanded  condition  for  vulcanizing  purposes  by  a  mechan- 
ically expanded  internal  ring.  The  tire  cover  is  placed  between 
the  plates  B.  The  ram  C,  automatically  operated,  advances  the 
lower  plate  towards  the  upper.  Air  admitted  to  the  chamber  D 
from  the  reservoir  or  compression  tank,  expands  the  tire  cover. 
The  center  part  is  forced  outwards  to  give  the  desired  shape. 
During  this  process,  the  expansion  ring  £  is  held  in  its  contracted 
form  by  a  pin  and  the  lever  F.  When  the  free  end  of  the  lever 
comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  plate,  the  ring  is  released.  It 
then  expands  under  the  action  of  internal  springs  until  it  fills  the 
space  within  the  expanded  tire  cover.  After  the  air  has  been 
allowed  to  escape,  the  plates  are  separated.  The  tire  cover  is 
removed  in  its  expanded  form  on  the  ring  and  vulcanized.  A 
fluid-tight  joint  between  the  tire  cover  and  the  plates  is  made  for 
beaded  tires  by  means  of  a  separate  ring  and  a  packing  ring,  or, 
for  wired-on  tires,  by  means  of  an  L-section  packing  ring. — T. 
Sloper,  Southgate,  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  England.  British  patent 
No.  150,792. 

MOLDING    AND    VULCANIZING    TIRES 

This  machine  relates  to  the  method  of  manufacturing  rubber 
tires  by  the  internal-pressure  system.  Referring  to  Fig.  3,  the 
mold  shells  A  and  B  for  the  tire  casing  are  mounted  inside  of,  or 
form  part  of  the  containers  C.  These  containers  are  constructed 
to  provide  the  necessary  space  for  the  pressure.  Such  spaces  form 
a  continuous  passageway  for  the  pressure  from  the  supply  pipe, 
which  is  supplied  as  soon  as  the  mold  is  closed.  The  shells  A 
are  mounted  in  the  containers  C  by  screws.  The  containers  are 
held  together  by  bolts  and  provide  a  pressure  tight  space.  Pres- 
sure enters  by  way  of  a  channel  formed  between  an  upstanding 
flange  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  core  D.  A  vent  in  the  core 
allows  the  air  to  escape  from  the  inside  of  the  tire  casing.  The 
heating  spaces  around  the  mold  may  have  a  separate  supply  of 
heating  fluid.  In  order  to  heat  up  quickly  a  reserve  of  hot  fluid 
is  provided  in  a  steam  heated  vessel  E. 

The  containers  C  are  preferably  horizontal,  as  shown  at  F,  the 
lower  one  being  fixed  in  a  permanent  position  while  the  upper 
half  is  hinged  to  it  and  operated  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  with  bal- 
ance weight.  When  arranged  in  rows,  the  molds  are  served  by 
an  overhead  carrier.  While  one  group  is  being  emptied  another 
may  be  closed  with  casings  under  treatment.  The  cores  may  be 
solid,  collapsible,  or  in  the  form  of  an  inflatable  tube. — Dunlop 
Rubber  Co.,  Westminster,  London,  and  C.  Macbeth,  Birmingham, 
England.     British  patent  No.  150,373. 
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OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

1,369,826  Machine  for  manufacturing  cord  binding.  F.  J,  Mac- 
D(pnald.  assignor  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  ot 
Akron.    Ohio. 

1.369,933  Rubber  conveying  and  soapstoning  apparatus.  L.  R.  McGuire, 
assignor  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

1,370,100  Tire  band  making  machine.  J.  L.  G.  Dykes,  Chicago,  III.,  as- 
signor to  E.  Hopkinson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1.370,101 
1.370,102 
1,370,268 


1,370,287 
1,370,398 


1,370,438 
1,370,597 

1,370,911 

1,371,046 
1,371,779 

1,371,853 

1,371,914 

1,372,179 

1,372,181 

1,372,190 

1,372,215 
1,372,545 
1,372,567 
1.372,660 

15,060 

208,953 
209,094 

209,128 

209,129 

209,131 

209,166 
209,196 
209,328 

209,736 


Tire  band  slrctching  macliine.  J.  L.  G.  Dykes,  Chicago,  III.,  as- 
signor to  E.  Hopkinson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tire  band  stretching  and  vulcanizing  machine.  J.  L.  G.  Dykes, 
Chicago,    HI.,  assignor  to  E.  Hoplcinson    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  winding  device  for  calenders.  H.  B.  Batchelder,  Spring- 
field, assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls — both 
in   Mass. 

Mold   for  cushion  heels.     M.  C.  Clark.  Franklin,  Mass. 

Machine  for  treating  rubber  and  other  heavy  plastic  materials. 
F.  H.  Banbury,  Ansonia,  assignor  to  Birmingham  Iron  Foun- 
dry, Derby — both  in   Conn. 

Repair  vulcanizer.     A.   O.   Plarris,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Apparatus  and  method  tor  making  belts.  H.  M.  Lambert,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Apparatus  for  covering  tire  beads.  E.  D.  Putt,  assignor  to  the 
Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber   Co. — both   in   Akron,   Ohio. 

Rubber  masticator.     C.  C.  Mosher,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Tire  repair  mold  for  pneumatics.  John  Flynn,  assignor  to  The 
Williams  Foundry  &   Machine  Co. — both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Plaiting  machine.  J.  W.  Brundage,  assignor  to  The  Miller  Rub- 
ber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Solvent  recovery  apparatus.  W.  K.  Lewis  and  W.  Green — both 
of   Newton,   Mass. 

Repair  outfit  for  rubber  boots,  rubber  overshoes  and  like  articles. 
1-".  C.  McCollum  and  C.  F.  Everett,  both  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

Apparatus  for  compressing  carbon  black  and  other  pulverulent 
materials.  W.  W.  McMahan,  Detroit,  Mich.,  assignor  to 
Morgan  &  Wright,   a  corporation  of   Michigan. 

Apparatus  for  compacting  pulverulent  material.  C.  J.  Randall 
and  R.  R.  Taylor,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  assignors  to  the  Good- 
year Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Connecticut. 

Mold  ftr  curing  and  forming  blow-out  patches.  C.  M.  Ander- 
son, Batavia,  III. 

Apparatus  for  pulling  tire  fabric  plies  or  the  like.     J. 
and  H.  A,  Sessions — both  of  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Method    of    manufacturing    the    covers    of    pneumatic 
Sloper,    Devizes,   England. 

Tire  mounting  device.     J.  Hoffer,  Carlisle,  Wash. 

REISSITES 
Machine  for  cleaning  plastic  materials.     A.   Suehy,  Jr.,  Newark, 
N.  J.     Original  No.   1,247,173,  November  20,   1917. 


A.  Purvis 
tires.      T. 
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Tire  stand  and  btaifing  machine.  C.  L.  Durham,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Trimming  machine.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,  of 
Canada.  Ltd.,  New  Toronto,  assignee  of  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  assignee  of  J.  Clay- 
ton, Bowmanville,  all  in  Ontario. 

Tire  rasping  disk.  The  Smith  One-Heat  System,  assignee  of 
C.  L.  .Smith  and  E.  S.  Webster,  co-inventors — all  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Tire    rasping    wheel.      The    Smith    One-Heat    System,    assignee   of 

C.  L.    Smith   and   E.    S.   Webster,   co-inventors — all   of   Soutb 
Bend,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Machine  for  making  storage  battery  jars.  Joseph  Stokes  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  assignee  of  T.  A.  Willard,  Cleveland 
Heights,   Ohio— both   in   U.    S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  reclaiming  rubber  waste.  F.  L.  Kryder  and 
E.  W.  Snyder,  co-inventors — both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Repair  vulcanizer.  J.  H.  Dougherty,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U. 
S.  A. 

Rubber  mixer.     The  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  assignee  of 

D.  R.    Bowen.    both    of    Ansonia,    and    C.    F.    Schnuck,    New 
Haven — both  in   Connecticut,   U.   S.   A. 

Apparatus  for  producing  rubber  soles.  The  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Maison-neuve,  Quebec,  Canada, 
assignee  of  G.  Ferguson,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A- 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH   DATES   OF   ISSUE 

767,018  (October  8,  1920).  Brake  for  winding  machine  for  making 
ring-shaped  rubber  goods  like  covers  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Schmidts    Gummiwarenfabrik    A.    Schmidt,    Stade.    i.      Hann. 


PROCESS   PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

1,370,339  Covering  strands  of  cord  fabric  with  rubber.  T.  Midg- 
ley.  Hampden,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls — both  in  Mass. 
1,370,800  Forming  extruded  fibrous  articles  containing  partly  cured  phenolic 
condensation  cementing  material.  H.  C.  Egerton,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Manufacture  of  sponge  rubber  playing  balls.  C.  F.  Flemminff» 
assignor  to  The  Miller  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  O. 

Manufacture  of  artificial  fur,  comprising  a  fabric  base,  a 
coating  of  somewhat  elastic  vulcanizable  material  on  the  face 
side,  having  a  large  number  of  hairs  stuck  into  it  endwise, 
said  coating  being  vulcanized  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  hairs. 
H.  T.  Nowcll,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


J^O.    I,. 


1,370,805 
1,371,804 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


208,966 
209,738 


155,469 


K.   H. 


Manufacture   of  cellular   rubber  and  apparatus  therefor. 

Fulton,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  U.   S.   A. 
Forming  foxing  and   applying  to   rubber  footwear  and  apparatus 

therefor.     The   United    Shoe   Machinery   Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd, 

Maisonneuve,    Que.,    assignee    of    L.    A,    Casgrain,    Beverly, 

Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  UNITED   KINGDOM 

Finishing  rubber-proofed  fabrics  to  resemble  silk,  etc.,  by  ap- 
plying film  or  coating  of  mica  while  rubber  is  still  adhesive. 
L.  Minton,  Trevelyan  Buildings,  Corporation  street,  Man- 
chester. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


DURABLE  RUBBER   APRON 

THOSE  INTERESTED  in  protecting  clothing  while  moving  about 
kitchen  and  kitchenette  will  be  interested  in  a  new  and  at- 
tractive household  apron  made  of  pretty  percales,  rubberized 
and  vulcanized  in  white  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cloth.  In  out- 
side appearance  these  aprons  re- 
semble the  tailored  percale  ones 
not  having  the  protection  of  the 
rubberized  back.  They  are  made 
in  a  large  assortment  of  colors  and 
patterns,  and  the  manufacturer 
guarantees  them  not  to  crack  if 
the  directions  given  with  each 
apron  are  followed  closely.  Sizes 
for  women  are  36  inches  long  by 

24  inches  wide,  and   for   children 

25  inches  long  by  18  inches  wide. 
Aprons  are  also  made  in  a  tan, 

durable  base  fabric  rubberized  on 
both  sides,  with  a  large  pattern 
of  double  thickness  at  the  wear- 
ing area,  for  both  men  and  women 
for  use  in  kitchen,  shop,  laboratory 


Afroneet" 


The  Holley  Company, Rochester,  New  York. 


WEBBED  SWIMMING  GLOVE   TO    INDUCE    CONFIDENCE 

Of  interest  to  swimmers  and  would-be  swimmers  is  the  "Dux- 
fut"  webbed  glove  for 
swimming.  This  glove  is 
made  in  a  two-piece 
mold,  the  back  being 
flat  and  the  inside  con- 
forming to  the  shape  of 
the  hand,  the  result  being 
a  webbed  rubber  glove 
with  a  flat  back  and  a 
web  between  the  thumb 
and  each  finger.  The 
glove  shapes  to  a  fit 
about  the  wrist.  Anoth- 
er style  of  glove  is  made 
of  rubberized  silk,  con- 
sisting of  a  flat  back  and 
an  inside  one-piece  cut- 
out for  thumb  and  four 
fingers,  being  stitched  or 
cemented  upon  the  back. 
In  the  illustration  the 
young  woman  is  wearing 
the  rubberized  silk  glove 
while  the  man,  who  is 
the  inventor,  has  on  the 
pure    rubber    one.      The 

idea  of  these  gloves  is  to  give  confidence  to  swimmers  and  begin- 
ners, capitalizing  the  tendency  to  forget  and  spread  the  fingers 
while  swimming. — A.  K.  Zawadzki,  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey. 


'Duxfut"  Rl-beer  Swimming  Gloves 


A   RUBBER    TOY    BAGPIPE 

For  the  younger  boys  who  delight  in  the  bagpipes  as  the  High- 
landers march  by,  the  "Eagle  Brand"  bagpipe  will  hold  a  great 
fascination.  It  is  substantially  made  and  guaranteed  against  de- 
fects in  workmanship.  The  bags  are  of  the  finest  quality  extra 
heavy  weight  rubber  which  insures  a  long  period  of  service. 
The  pipes  are  of  selected  maple,  highly  polished  and  shellacked, 


and  their  special  and  careful  construction  is  such  that  their  opera- 
tion is  simple  and  easy.  The  chanter  has  four  notes  while  the 
drone  pipe  supplies  one  continuous  sound  as  does  the  original 
Scotch  bagpipe.  A  neat  silk  tassel  attached  to  the  chanter  sup- 
ports  the  drone   pipe   in   proper   position.     Though   having   half 


'E.^r.LE  Brand"  Toy   Bagpipe 


the  notes  of  the  original  bagpipe,  the  tones  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  prototype. — The  Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


RIBBED    CORD    TIRE    ADDED    TO    LINE 

To  make  its  line  more  nearly  complete,  the  manufacturer  of 
"Quaker"  tires  has  added  a  ribbed  cord  tire  with  ebony-black 
tread,  which  is  built  oversize.  The  cross-section  being  much 
larger  than  that  of  fabric  tires  pre- 
scribes an  oversize  tube,  also.  The 
size  of  the  tire  provides  more  air 
space  and  a  thicker  tread,  increasing 
the  mileage,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
suring easier  riding.  "Quaker"  tires 
have  been  tested  under  road  condi- 
tions of  all  kinds,  on  dififerent  makes 
of  cars,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
'  properly  constructed  to  withstand  the 
varying  road  conditions  a  tire  would 
encounter. 

The  company  also  manufactures  a 
ribbed  fabric  tire,  which  has  an  ebony- 
black  tread,  besides  the  "T.  T.  T." 
non-skid  fabric  tire,  the  "T.  T.  T." 
non-skid  cord  described  in  our  March 
issue,  and  "Quaker  Multi-Tubes," 
made  by  the  laminated  process  in 
which  a  number  of  layers  of  rubber 
are  placed  layer  upon  layer  and  inte- 
grally vulcanized. — Quaker  City  Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 


"Quaker"  Ribbed  Cord 


"BRITE   MAWNIN"   JAR  RINGS 

One  of  the  signs  of  spring  and  a 
hint,  to  home  canners  to  prepare  for 
action  is  the  rubber  jar  ring.  Among 
the  newest  brands,  recently  trade  marked,  is  "F'rite  Mawnin," 
which  may  be  had  in  red,  white,  or  gray. — .Anibuy  Products  Co., 
3Sth  and  Morgan  streets,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ATTRACTIVE,    UNBREAKABLE.    WASHABLE    TOYS 

Many  manufacturers  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  desires  of  the  insatiable  youngsters  of  today  for  novelty 
toys,  "Ketson"  toys  made  up  in  dolls  and  the  most  popular 
animals  are  charming  additions  to  the  playroom.  These  toys 
have  for  their  foundation  two  rubber  balls,  the  larger  one 
for  the  body  and  the  smaller  one  for  the  head.  The  balls, 
together   with    featherweight   stuffing   fill   out   the   eiderdown 
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form  of  the  animal.     They  are  extremely  light  and  as  eider- 
down   is    washable,    are    sanitary.      The    elephant's    legs    and 


F  t'FFlE 


Kle?hant 


KnTEX  BUNNIE 

trunk  are  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  very 
sturdy  on  his  feet,  while  the  kitten,  puppic  and  bunnie  have 
an  inside  cardboard  base  upon  which  they  sit  firmly.  De- 
spite the  two  rublier  balls,  they  do  not  bounce,  being  ham- 
pered by  the  base  stiflfcning.  The  animals  average  about  6 
inches  in  height,  being  very  convenient  for  small  children 
to  handle. — The  Ketcheson  Supply  Co.,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


AN     IMPROVED    SANITARY    CAN    SPOUT 

Not    only    the    housewife,    but    the     "furnished-roomer"    and 
bachelor    who    utilize    condensed    milk    will    be   interested    in    the 
improved   "Easy   Serve"'   can   spout.     This   has   a   spout  approxi- 
mately   one    inch    in    diameter   which    will    permit 
any  liquid,  no  matter  how  thick,  to  flow  through. 
The  double  blades  at  the  bottom  cut  a  round  hole, 
larger  than  a  25-cent  piece,  in  the  top  of  the  can, 
folding  the  piece  of  tin  inside  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  or  fall  into 
the   can.     Projections  on   the   side   of  the  blades 
hold   the   spout   in  place   with  the   rubber  washer 
resting  tightly  against  the  top   of  the  can.     The 
removable  cap  on  the  top  of  the  spout  locks  firmly 
\J  f         in  place  with  a  slight  turn.    To  pour  liquid  remove 

the  cap. 

This  spout  is  sanitary,  easily  cleaned,  and  made 
of  a  non-corrosive  and  rust-proof  material.  Be- 
sides use  on  the  milk  can,  it  serves  on  boxes  of  cereals,  soda, 
washing  powder,  etc.  This  device  turns  any  can  into  a  pitcher, 
protecting  the  contents  from  dust,  flies  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances.— Baird-Daniels  Co.,  Inc.,  143  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ground   CIripper   ''Rotor''    Heel  with 
RvBBER  Insert 


suction  cup  in  the  middle  of  the  insert  has  the  effect  of  rotating 
the  foot,  while  the  second  one  provides  the  essential  non-slipping 
feature.  In  front  of  this  is  the  mechanical  pivoting  point. — E.  W. 
Burt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

A    WHISTLING    RUBBER    TWIRLER 

The  illustration  shows  a  rul)ber  toy  consisting  of  two  rubber 
disks  fastened  together  at  the  circumference.  Into  one  disk  is 
inserted  a  string,  the  ends  of  which  are  tied  together  on  the  out- 
side.  Into  the  other  disk  arc  inserted  both  ends  of  a  string,  knotted 


NEW    CONSTRUCTION    IN    HEEL    RUBBER    INSERT 

"Rotor"  heels,  which  are  on  all  "Ground  Gripper"   shoes   sold 
outside  of  .\'ew  England  have  lately  been  modified  by  moving  the 

rubber  plug  or  insert 
back  from  the  outer  for- 
ward corner  of  the  heel 
and  extending  it  back  to 
the  rear  part  of  the  heel, 
This  new  construction 
provides  a  yielding  sur- 
face where  it  is  most 
needed  at  the  rear  of 
Ihc  heel  where  contact 
with  the  ground  first 
comes,  lessening  the  wear 
I  if  the  heel  at  that  point. 
It  also  avoids  the  liability 
(if  the  catching  of  the 
rubber  insert  in  ladies' 
skirts  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens with  the  rubber  at 
the  outside  forward  corner.  The  heel  is  constructed  on  low, 
broad  and  flat  lines  which  make  walking  easier.  The  "Rotor" 
insert  takes  the  jar  off  the  heel,  while  the  back  part  of  the  rub- 
ber insert  is  yielding  and  tends  to  balance  the  tread.     The  first 


RuBiiKR  Whistling  Toy 

on  the  inside  to  hold  in  a  whistle.  Full  the  strings 
and  the  toy  revolves  and  bellies,  and  the  air  is 
forced  in  through  the  whistle.  Slacken  the  strings  and  the  disks 
reverse  their  revolutions  and  the  air  is  again  forced  through  the 
whistle.  Being  made  of  rubber,  this  toy  is  harmless,  and  being 
inflated  Vvith  air  when  in  motion  is  an  added  attraction  for  chil- 
dren.—Jerry  Rossi,  Box  14,  Times  Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  SEVENTY-FIVE-MILES-TO-THE-GALLON    AUTOMOBILE 

One  of  the  latest  automotive  novelties  is  the  two-passenger 
automobile  with  a  total  weight  imder  150  pounds.  This  little 
car  is  claimed  to  have  a  maximum  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour; 
will  travel  75  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  will  be  com- 
pletely closed  in  for  protection  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The 
car  is  made  almost  entirely  of  aluminum-alloy  and  magnesium 
metal,  has  a  5  h.p.  opposed  motor  and  sliding  gear  transmission. 


M.'\RTIN    "StuOI.XMOBILE" 

and  no  univcrial  joints  or  dififerential.  It  is  amply  strong  Jo 
withstand  all  kinds  of  road  shocks,  and  the  wheel  arrangements 
and  spring  construction  make  it  ride  as  comfortably  as  a  heavy 
and  expensive  car.  The  machine  is  narrow  enough  to  be  pushed 
through  an  ordinary  doorway,  and  can  be  parked  in  the  oflSce 
or  the  front  hall.  The  car  is  equipped  with  disk  wheels  and 
pneumatic  tires.— Martin  Rocking  Fifth  Wheel  Co.,  Springlielu, 
Massachusetts. 


It  is  a  goou  rule  not  to  carry  a  spare  too  long.  Inter- 
change  it  with  the  other  tires  every  month.  Of  course  it  should 
he  carried  covered.  When  left  out  of  service  too  long,  its  en- 
durance and  longevity  are  seriously  handicapped. — Miller  News 
Service. 
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RUBBER  SHOPPING  BAGS   IN   ENGU^ND 

Our  English   cousins  have  devised  a  practical   means  of  shop- 
ping in  stormy  weather  without  harm  to  the  dainty  shopping  bag 
of  fair  days.    A  riibbcr-cuvcrcd  "huklall"  takes  the  place  of  the 
one  of  fabric  or  other  material.     These 
holdalls,   called   message   bags,   made   in 
delicate  shades  of  fawn,  blue,  saxe,  helio- 
trope, or  gray,  besides  black,  are  lined 
throughout,   and   drawn   in   at   the   neck 
with    cords.     Double    strap    handles   are 
provided,  after  the  English  fashion,  and 
ihe  shape  is  called  the  "Dorothy."     The 
ksizcs  vary  from  10  by  10^2  inches  to  13 
*l)y  IS'/i,  and  the  proportions  also  vary. — 
Rubber     Leaves,     Fowlers     (Aberdeen) 
Limited,      Imperial      Place,      Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


"DoBOTnv"  Holdall 


LEATHER   BASE  RUBBER   HEEL 

One  of  the  newest  developments  in  solid  rubber  heels  for 
repair  work  is  that  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  special  feature 
is  a  ply  of  heavy  sole  leather  fomied  as  a  heel  seat.     This  heel 

I  commends  itself  to  shoe  man- 
ufacturers and  repair  men 
who  cater  to  high-class  trade. 
The  leather  base  heel  can  be 
attached  more  quickly  than  a 
half  heel  and  produces  a  very 
workmanlike  job.  In  the  case 
of  a  repair  the  old  heel  is  re- 
moved entirely  and  the  leather 
base  heel  substituted  in  one 
operation  without  the  use  of 
cement,  requiring  only  to  be 
trimmed  and  finished. — Pan- 
ther    Rubber     Manufacturing 

„  ,  T>       Ti  Co.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 

P.\NTnER  Leather  Base  Heel 


TIRE    WITH    RAISED    TREAD— "HERRINGBONE" 

A  new  "Globe"  tire  has  recently  been  introduced  that  combines 
the  sturdy  wearing  qualities  of  the  former  "Globe"  tire  with  an 
attractive  and  long-wearing  raised  black 
tread,  named  from  its  distinctive  pattern, 
the  "Herringbone."  This  tough,  rugged 
tread  is  made  of  a  special  compound 
heretofore  used  only  on  racing  cars,  and  ^ 
made  to  withstand  racing  conditions  of  /, 
excessive  heat  and  unusual  strain.  The  (  ' 
carcass  is  built  of  many  plies  of  high-  (  I 
grade  cord  fabric  and  specially  com- 
pounded rubber  and  the  materials 
throughout  are  of  the  most  lasting  qual- 
ity. The  maker  asserts  a  "Globe"  carcass 
has  never  been  known  to  wear  out,  and 
covers  this  statement  with  a  satisfaction 
certificate. — Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Trenton,   New  Jersey. 


COLORE  "Herringbone" 


A    BRITISH    PUNCTURE-SEALING    INNER    TUBE 

What  promises  to  be  a  novel  and  simple  method  of  overcoming 
puncture  trouble  is  the  use  of  mastic  rubber  in  the  "Challenger" 
puncture-sealing  inner  tube,  a  recent  British  invention.  The  tube 
is  made  of  thick,  soft,  red  rubber ;  the  half  corresponding  to  the 
tread  is  split  and  the  cavity  filled  with  mastic  rubber,  vulcanized 
in  place,  but  soft  and  sticky  enough  to  exude  through  the  puncture 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  air.  "Challenger"  puncture-sealing  in- 
ner tubes  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  cars  and  motorcycles.     Their 


slight  extra  initial  cost  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  long 
wear  and  the  extra  protection  they  afford  the  casings.— British 
patents,  Nos.  22,450  and  30,720  of  1920.  J.  P.  Cochrane  &  Co.. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


ENGLISH  RUBBER  HATS  FOR  OUTDOOR   WEAR 

Our  British  cousins  have  solved  the  problem  of  looking  chic  and 
well-dressed,  even  in  stormy  weather,  by  evolving  the  rubber  hat. 
Of  the  live  styles  shown  here,  the  upper  left-hand  one  is  of  plain 
colored  rubber  cloth,  with  interlined  and  stitched  brim  and  band 
binding  of  bright  black  leather  cloth  with  colored  strips  to  match 
ground.  The  lower  left-hand  one  has  a  striped  leather  cloth 
brim,  with  points  turned  back  and  finished  with  a  button.  The 
upper   right-hand   hat   is   similar,   but   the  band   and  brim   are  of 


I'ER   Hats  From   tjie   IJriti.sh   Isles 

plain  leather  cloth.  The  finish  is  a  bow  and  button  in  front. 
The  lower  right-hand  design  is  of  colored  rubber  cloth  with  band 
and  brim  binding  of  contrasting  shade,  and  comes  in  assorted  col- 
ors. The  center  hat  on  the  model  is  of  natural-colored  rubber 
cloth  with  band  and  brim  binding  of  bright  black  leather  cloth. 
The  soft  brim  is  pliable  enough  to  be  pulled  into  the  shape 
desired.  This  also  comes  in  popular  colors. — Rubber  Leaves,  Fow- 
lers  (.A-berdeen)   Limited,  Imperial  Place,   .Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

"RUBBER    ACE"    INNEJl    TIRE 

A  new  development  in  anti-puncture  substitutes  for  inner  tubes 
is  the  "Rubber  Ace"  inner  tire,  United  States  patent  No.  1,351,894. 
The  device  consists  of  molded  rubber  sponge  in  two  sections  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  These  are  ring  form  although  not 
endless,  molded  to  fit  one  within  the  other,  both  together  snugly 
fitting  the  interior  of  a  tire  casing.  When  in  place  they  form  an 
"inner  tire"  or  resilient  body  compactly  filling  any  casing  whether 
of  cl  inc  he  r  or 
straight-side   form. 

The  wedge-shap- 
ed ring  occupies  a 
central  position 
and  is  of  variable 
sizes.  Its  function 
is  to  spread  out  the 
filler  ring  so  that 
any  casing  may  be 
completely  filled  at 
a  uniform  pressure. 
The  wedge  ring 
fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  beads  of 
the  casing  and  fits 
tightly  against  the 
center  of  the  rim. 
The  larger  the 
wedge     used     the 

more  the  air  cells  are  compressed  and  the  greater  the  pressure  in 
tlie  tire. 

The  countless  air  cells  form  a  shock-absorbing  cushion  that 
rides  more  easily  than  the  single  air-inflated  inner  tube,  insures 
absolute  freedom  from  punctures,  and  lasts  indefinitely. — Elgin 
Rubber  Ace  Co.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


New    "Rubber    Ace"    Inner    Tire 
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Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  presented  at  the  annua!  meeting,  April  19,  1921, 
showed  a  new  high  record  of  sales  and  gratifying  earnings 
for  the  calender  year  1920.  Net  sales  amounted  to  $256,150,130, 
compared  with  $225,589,465  for  the  preceding  year.  In  1913,  the 
year  before  the  war,  net  sales  amounted  to  only  $87,349,692.  Net 
profits  for  1920,  after  interest  deductions,  and  provision  for  de- 
preciation of  plants  and  adequate  reserves  for  Federal,  Canadian 
and  British  taxes  on  income  and  profits,  were  $21,220,983,  com- 
pared with  $17,730,237  in  1919.  From  this  there  remained  to  be 
deducted  $5,200,000  for  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  including 
dividends  payable  January  31,  1921,  $18,718  for  dividends  on 
minority  stock  of  subsidiaries,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of 
$16,002,265  applicable  to  the  common  stock,  which  was  e(iuivalent 
to  $19.75  a  share  on  the  $81,000,000  of  common  stock  outstand- 
ing, compared  with  $24.18  a  share  earned  in  1919. 
The  annual  report  follows  in  full. 

THE   CHAIRMAN'S    REIPORT 

To  the  SlockhoUlcrs  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.: 

Complying  with  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  hereby  submits  to  the  stockholders  the  an- 
nual rc])ort  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1920. 

On  February  3,  1921,  there  was  sent  to  the  stockholders  a  pre- 
liminary statement  of  the  operations  of  the  company  during  the 
year  1920.  and  of  the  position  of  the  company  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  the  stockholders  as  prompt 
information  as  possible  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  business  conditions  then  existing.  The  results 
reported  in  the  preliminary  statement  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  shown  herein. 

The  consolidated  general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31. 
1920,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries,  after 
eliminating  all  offsetting  accounts  between  the  companies,  com- 
piled by  the  comptroller  and  certified  by  public  accountants,  is 
appended   hereto   and   made   a   part  hereof. 

VOLUKE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PEOnTS 

The  net  sales  of  the  company  for  the  year  1920  were  $256,150.- 
130,  being  an  increase  of  $30,503,665  over  the  sales  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  net  income  before  interest,  but  after  malting  provision  for 
depreciation  of  plants  and  adequate  reserves  for  Federal, 
Canadian  and  British  taxes  on  income  and  profits  amounted  to  $26,864,297 

The  net  interest  charges  amounted  to 5,643,314 

Thui  leavinfT  net  profits  for  the  year $21,220,983 

The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  incUidine  divi- 
dend payable  January  31,   1921,  amounted  to $5,200,000 

The  -'lividends  on  minority  stock  of  subsidiarv'  com- 
panies  amounted   to 18.718 

MaVinp   a    'otal    of 5.218,71B 

Leaving  surplus  for  the  year  applicable  to  the  common  stock....  $16,002,265 
Dividends  on  common  stock  (8  per  cent)  including  dividend  pay- 
able January  31,  1921,  amounted  to 6,480,000 

Leavine  balance  of  surplus  for  the  year $9,522,265 

To  which  there  was  added  for  adju.stments  made  durinE  the  year  492,952 

Makin?  a  total  of $10,015,217 

Frr-r-  which  there  wps  approiiriated  and  set  aside  as  a  rc^en'c  to 
prrvide  for  any  contingencies  that  might  arise  hereafter  in  con- 
nection with  inventory  valuations,  contracts  or  other  matters.        6,000.000 

Leavincr  a  balance  to  be  carried  to  surplus  account  December  31. 

1920.   of    $4,015,217 

The  totil  surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year   1920 

amoimied  to   $52,310,163 

From    rvhich    there   was   distributed    a   common    stock 

dividend  of  12M  per  cent,  February  19,  1920 9.000,000 

Thus  leaving  **urplup  amounting  to 43.310.16.^ 

Which  addtd  to  the  surplus  for  the  vear,  i.  e.,  $4,015,217,  makes 

the  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1920 $47,325,380 

DIVIDENDS 

Dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  have  been  paid  upon  both 
the  preferred  and   common  stocks   for  the  year   1920. 


TEN-YEAJR   GOLD  NOTES 

The  company,  on  August  1,  1920,  issued  and  sold  $20,000,000 
of  10-year  7^  per  cent  gold  notes  which  were  secured  by  $25,- 
000,000  of  its  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  issued  under  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage.  As  the  time  was  not  then  favorable  for 
selling  bonds,  the  company  sold  these  notes,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  used  in  payment  for  additions  to  fixed  properties. 

CHANGES   IN    ORGANIZATION 

After  the  death  of  Elisha  S.  Williams,  who,  as  vice-president, 
had  general  charge  of  the  mechanical  goods  division,  the  operat- 
ing departments  of  the  company  were  reorganized  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  organization  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
The  office  of  second  vice-president  was  created  and  several  of 
our  valuable  men  in  their  respective  departments  elected  to  such 
office  It  is  believed  that  increased  efficiency  will  result  from 
such  change  in  organization. 

STOCK    CARKIED    FOR    EMPLOTES 

The  item  of  notes  receivable  of  employes,  $7,430,207,  appearing 
in  the  general  balance  sheet,  is  represented  by  notes  of  employes 
given  for  purchase  of  shares  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  the 
company  secured  by  98,326  shares  of  such  stock.  Your  chair- 
man is  of  opinion  that  the  making  of  it  practicable  under  our 
profit  and  value  sharing  plans  for  our  employes  to  acquire  and 
hold  a  greater  amount  of  stock  than  they  themselves  would  other- 
wise be  able  to  own,  thus  increasing  the  personal  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  company,  is  of  advantage  to  both  company 
and  employe. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  common  stock  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
427,705  (book  value)  is  being  carried  under  service  contracts 
and  agreements  with  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, as  shown  in  the  balance  sheet. 

INVENTORIES 

To  meet  the  heavy  decline  in  prices  of  certain  materials,  notably 
cotton  fabrics,  inventories  have  been  written  down  $11,151,444 
below  cost,  thus  bringing  the  inventory  valuations  down  to  a  con- 
servative basis.  This  reduction  was  charged  against  reserves 
previously  created  in  anticipation  of  such  a  decline  in  prices.  In 
addition  to  this  write-ofT  of  $11,151,444.  there  was  appropriated 
out  of  the  income  for  the  year  1920  and  set  up  as  a  reserve  the 
sum  of  $6,000,000,  which  your  chairman  believes  is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  any  contingencies  that  might  arise  hereafter  in  con- 
nection with  inventory  valuations,  contracts,  or  other  matters. 

PLANTS   AND   FIXED   PROPERTIES 

There  has  been  expended  upon  the  plants  and  fixed  properties 
of  the  company  during  the  year  1920,  $28,616,616,  notably  in  the 
enlargement  of  our  tire  plants  at  Detroit,  Michigan;  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. The  work  is  practically  completed  and  paid  for  and  your 
chairman  feels  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  additional  expan- 
sion of  plants  or  fixed  properties  for  some  time  to  come. 

EXPORT  BUSINESS 

The  export  sales  of  the  company  increased  9.66  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  previous  year. 

Export  business  during-  the  latter  part  of  the  year  suiifered  in 
common   with   domestic  business   from  greatly  reduced  buying. 

Plans  for  further  expansion  of  export  business  have  been  tem- 
porarily held  awaiting  more  favorable  general  conditions,  but  al- 
ready there  are  some  indications  of  revival  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  company  will  be  justified  during  1921  in  executing  plans 
which  will  make  the  products  of  the  company  available,  through 
direct  distribution,   in   every   important  market  of  the  world. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  PLANTATIONS 

The  year  1920  opened  with  crude  rubber  (first  latex  crepe") 
at  55  cents  a  pound  and  closed  below  20  cents  a  pound.  Your 
company  carried  over  about  seven  months'  supply  of  crude  on 
hand  and  to  arrive  at  .2679  cents,  which  is  below  the  average 
cost  of  production,  and  with  the  revival  of  business  the  price  of 
crude  rubber  is  certain  to  advance. 

While  we  did  not  push  the  production  of  our  estates  in  Sumatra, 
owing  to  the  low  prices,  the  amount  of  rubber  received  therefrom 
in  1920  was  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  During  the  year  we 
have  increased  the  area  of  our  plantations  both  by  development 
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of  land  previously  owned  and  by  further  purchases  at  favorable 
prices. 

INCREASE  IK    NtJMBER    OF    STOCKHOLDEKS 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  stockholders  of 
the  company  as  of  Januao'  15,  1919,  and  January  15,  1921,  re- 
spectively : 

J^innary  15,  1919     January  15,  1921 

Common  slnckhcldTS    4,009  11.878 

Preforrfd    stockholders    15,030  17.35o 

^""'=    "^  ll^ 

Increase    10,19- 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1921 

The  policy  of  the  company  for  the  coming  year  will  be  a  con- 
tinuance of'  the  conservatism  exercised  in  the  past.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  extend  its  business  by  any  plan  involving  new  con- 
struction or  otherwise  requiring  the  outlay  of  further  capital, 
but  with  the  completion  of  the  much  needed  enlargement  of  the 
capacity  of  its  tire  plants  it  is  intended  to  confine  the  business  of 
the  company  within  its  present  facilities  and  to  conserve  its  assets 
in  conformity  with  the  times.  Your  chairman  feels  that  adherence 
to  this  policy  will  not  only  insure  safety,  but  that  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  the  profits  of  the  business  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  charges  and  also  provide  satisfactory  earnings 
upon  the  capital  stock. 

During  the  year  1920  we  lost  by  death  three  of  our  valuable 
directors:  Harry  E.  Converse,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Elisha 
S.  Converse,  as  president  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co..  one 
of  our  large  subsidiaries ;  Elisha  S.  Williams,  who  came  to  us 
when  we  acquired  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  and  who  was  a  vice- 
president  of  our  company,  and  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of 
the  .\merican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  who  was  an  active 
member  of  our  board,  manifesting  in  every_  way  a  deep  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  our  company  and  showing  every  confidence 
in  its  future  prosperity ;  also  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  our 
general  counsel  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  one  time  member  of 
our  board.     We  deeply  deplore  the  losses  thus  sustained. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  again  to  the  continued  fidelity  and 
ability  shown  by  the  officers,  heads  of  departments,  our  far  east- 
ern and  foreign  staffs,  and  other  employes  of  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  under  the  somewhat  trying  conditions  of  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel   P.   Colt,   Chairman. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  management  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  is  in  the 
following  competent  hands : 

DIRECTORS 

James  S.  Alexander,  Walter  S.  Ballon,  James  G.  Brady,  Nich- 
olas F.  Brady,  Middleton  S.  Burrill,  Samuel  P.  Colt,  George  R. 
Deshler,  Sir  Mortimer  B.  Davis,  James  Deshler,  James  B. 
Ford,  James  Newton  Gunn,  Francis  L.  Hine,  Ernest  Hopkinson, 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  Lester  Leland,  John  W.  Davis,  Samuel  M. 
Nicholson,  Raymond  B.  Price,  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Charles  B. 
Seger,  William  H.  Truesdale,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  met 
April  21,  1921,  for  organization  and  elected  the  following  officers. 
Executive  Committee  and  Operating  Council  for  the  ensuing  year, 
namely : 

OFFICERS 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman;  Lester  Leland,  vice-chairman; 
Charles  B.  Seger,  president ;  James  B.  Ford,  vice-president.  Foot- 
wear, mechanical  goods  and  miscellaneous :  Homer  E.  Sawyer, 
vice-president  in  general  charge;  Edward  J.  Coughlin,  second 
vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturing ;  George  H.  Mayo, 
second  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  Development  and  pat- 
ent departments;  Ernest  Hopkinson,  vice-president  in  general 
charge.  Tires  and  accessories:  J.  Newton  Gunn,  vice-president 
in  general  charge;  Charles  J.  Butler,  second  vice-president  in 
charge  of  manufacturing;  Samuel  Norris,  secretary;  John  D. 
Carberry,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  Treasury 
and  accounting:  W.  G.  Parsons,  vice-president  in  general 
charge;  W.  H.  Blackwell,  treasurer;  Sherwood  S.  Green  and 
H.  H.  Nance,  assistant  treasurers ;  William  O.  Cutter,  comp- 
troller;   Harold    B.    Grouse    and    Herbert    M.    James,    assistant 


comptrollers;  Henry  B.  Hubbard,  linancial  manager  of  sales. 
Purchasing,  stores  and  transportation :  Ra)Tnond  S.  Willis, 
second  vice-president  in  general  charge ;  George  E.  Smith,  audi- 
tor; John  W.  Davis,  general  counsel;  Richard  V.  Lindabury, 
New  Jersey  counsel. 

EXECXTTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman ;  Lester  Leland,  Charles  B.  Seger, 
James  B.  Ford,  Walter  S.  Ballon,  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  James  S. 
Alexander. 

OPERATING    COUNCIL 

Charles  B.  Seger,  chairman;  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  J.  Newton 
Gunn,  Ernest  Hopkinson,  W.  G.  Parsons,  R.  S.  Willis  and  W.  O. 
Cutter. 

THE   COMPTROLLER'S  REPORT 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.   AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 

Consolidated   General   Balance   Sheet.    December  31.    1920 

ASSETS 

Cash    $14,534,846.15 

-Accounts  receivable    46.329.738.62 

Notes  and  loans  receivable 2.760.589.82 

Finished   Roods    77,353,921.59 

Material    and    supplies,    including    goods    in 

princess    46,149.108.89 

Total   crireut   assets $187,128,205.07 

Notes  receivable  of  employes  given  for  pur- 
chtTse  of  common  stock  and  secured  by  such 
stork     $7.430. :07. 04 

ConMnnn   stock  of  United  States   Rubber  Co. 

held  under  service  coi^tracts  and  agreements       2,427.705.49 

.Securities  owned  anrl  held  in  insurance  fund. .        2,486.920.05 

Securities  owned,  ircluding  stock  of  I'nitcil 
States  Rubber  Co.  held  by  a  subsidiary 
conir>any     7.167,536.14 

Platits.  properties,  and  investments,  including 

rubber    plantations    177.227.137.18 

Prepaid   and   deferred  assets 5,384,985.94     202,124,491.84 

Total  assets    $389,252,696.91 

LIABILITIES.    RESERVES  AND  CAPITAL 

Accounts    payable,     including    acceptances    payable     for    im- 
portation of  crude   rubber $14,094,388.83 

-Accrued   liabilities    3,874.158-18 

Notes  and  loans  payable 49,405,000.00 

Total    current    liabilities $67,373,547.03 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  first  and  refunding 

mortgage  gold  bonds,  due  1947  ($67,426,800 

5  per  cent  and  $25.1)00,000  6  per  cent) $92.426.8tK>.0O 

Less  treasp.ry  bonds  deifosiled  as 

security     ifor:      United     States 

Rubber   Co.    5-year   7    per   cent 

secured    gold    notes $9,000,000.00 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  lOyear 

71/2      per     cent     secured      gold 

notes    25,000,000.00     34,000,000.00 

$58,426,800.00 
United    States   Rubber   Co.    5-vear   7   per  cent 

secured  gold  notes  due  December  1.  1923..  6,000.000.00 
United  Slates  Rubbei   Co.   lO-year  7 '4  per  cent 

secured  gold  notes,  due  -August  I,  1930...  20.000,000.00 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  6 

per  cent  rold  bonds,   d,-,e  1946 2,600,000.00       87,026,800.00 

Total   liabilities    $154,400,347.03 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  property  and  plant  $16,648,727.19 

General    operating    reserves 8,022.615.10 

Reserves    fi^r    insi'.rance 2,855,277.88 

Reserve  for  federal  taxes  and  other  contingent 

payments    4,093,874.53 

Reserve  for  dividends  on  preferred  and  com- 
mon stocks,  payable  January  31,    1921 2,920,000.00 

Total   reserve.^      $34,540,494.70 

Capital   st,;ck— preferred    $65,000,000-00 

Capital    .^tock— conunon    81,000,000.00 

Minority — Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 

Limit'ed,   stock    277,200.00 

Total  capital   stock $146,277,200.00 

Fixed    surpluses — subsidiary    companies $6,709,275.22 

Surplus    -  - ■• . .     47,325,379.96 

Total   surpluses    $54,034,655.18 

Total  capital  stock  and  surpluses 200.311,855.13 

Toiil  liabilities,  reserve.'  and  capital - $389,252,696.91 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William   O.  Cutter,  Comptroller. 
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Just  Smile 


Complained  a  young  tire  dealer  to  an  established  clothing 
merchant: 

"My  competitor  up  the  street  is  selling  cheap  tires.  What 
ought  I  to  do?" 

Said  the  clothing  merchant: 

"Smile!  Your  competitor  eventually  will  put  himself  out 
of  business. 

"It  used  to  be," continued  the  clothing  merchant, "that  the 
cheap  fellow  in  the  clothing  business  worried  the  rest  of  us 
not  a  little.  But  we  found  after  while  that  the  folks  he  fooled 
the  first  time  came  to  us  the  second.  We  actually  discovered 
that  the  cheap  dealer  was  our  trade  builder. 

"So  now  whenever  a  cheap  store  starts  down  the  street 
we  just  smile.  And  we  keep  on  handling  standard  goods. 
And  advertising,  and  giving  decent  service. 

"My  friend,  don't  lose  a  minute  s  sleep  over  your  cheap 
tire  competitor.  Keep  the  confidence  of  your  customers  while 
he  is  losing  the  confidence  of  his.  Build  up  your  reputation 
while  his  is  going  to  pieces. 

"You  are  in  business  to  make  a  name  for  yourself,  and 
establish  a  future.  The  thing  you  want  most  of  all  is  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  The  thing  you  can  aSord  least  of  all  to 
do  is  to  suSer  that  confidence  to  be  shaken. 

"Handle  goods  you  have  confidence  in,  regardless  of  price. 
For  what  will  it  profit  you  to  take  your  customer's  money 
today  and  lose  the  customer  himself  tomorrow.  Let  your 
cheap-tire  competitor  fool  the  public  by  day  and  fly  by  night. 
And  whenever  you  hear  of  his  seeming  success — Just  smile." 

The    b.   F.    Goodrich    Rubber    Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  Tires 

"Best       in       the       Long       Run" 

silvertown  cord  and  fabric  for  passenger  cars 
de  luxe  solid  and  cord  for  motor  trucks 
fabric  and  cord  for  motorcycles  and  bicycles 
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In  our  Gear  Cutting  Department  we  have  the  latest  and 
most  modern  gear  cutting  machines  and  can  furnish  gears  of  any 
material,  in — bevels,  spurs,  worm,  sprockets,  and  motor  pinions, 
etc.  We  guarantee  accurate  gear  cutting,  and  have  as  our  regular 
customers,  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Miller  and  in  fact 
every  rubber  factory  in  the  Akron  Rubber  District. 

In  our  Core  and  Mold  Department  we  design  and  build  a 
complete  line  of  Cores  and  Molds  for  fabric  and  cord  tires. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  our  factory  or  hear  from 
you  by  mail. 


Akron  Gear  ^1 


gg.  hlE  AKRON  UE\R 


^ENGINEERING 

COU.  SOUTH  ANii  HIGH    STS. 

AKIROIV,  OHIO,  U.S..^. 


Co. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 


GOODYEAR'S    FINANCIAL    PLAN    COMPLETED 

'T'HE  FINAL  STEP  ill  restoring  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
■^  Co.  to  a  sound  financial  position  with  a  readjusted  man- 
agement under  the  direction  of  three  voting  trustees,  was  taken 
April  21,  1921,  when  a  group  of  bankers  offered  $30,000,000  of 
the  company's  first  mortgage  20-year  8  per  cent  sinking  fund 
gold  bonds  at  99  and  interest.  Provision  is  made  for  the  retire- 
ment by  lot  on  each  of  the  semi-annual  interest  dates  of  $750,000 
of  the  bonds. 

Another  banking  group  will  underwrite  an  issue  of  $27,500,000 
of  its  lO-year  8  per  cent  debentures,  which  are  to  be  offered 
to  its  stockholders  for  subscription.  Under  the  recapitalization 
the  $65,000,000  of  the  company's  old  preferred  stock  remains 
unaffected.  There  are  authorized  $40,000,000  of  its  prior  prefer- 
ences, of  which  about  $30,000,000  has  been  taken  by  merchandise 
creditors.  There  will  be  outstanding  about  900,000  shares  of 
its  common  stock  of  no  par  value  carried  on  the  books  at 
$1,000,000.  Giving  effect  to  the  new  financing,  the  company  will 
have  as  of  May  1  total  resources  of  $177,000,OtX);  total  property 
value,  less  $11,0(X3.000  depreciation,  amounting  to  $54,000,000; 
current  assets,  $72,700,000,  of  which  $11,000,000  is  cash;  total 
current  liabilities,  $9,600,000,  and  working  capital  in  excess  of 
$63,000,000.  Reserves  of  $14,000,000  are  set  up  and  all  inventories 
of  raw  materials  as  well  as  all  contracts  have  been  written  down 
to  the  present  market.  In  addition,  a  total  of  $43,000,000  has 
been  provided  for  adjustment  of  inventories  and  raw  materials  not 
delivered. 

During  the  life  of  the  20-year  first  mortgage  bonds  above 
referred  to,  control  of  the  management  of  the  company  through 
the  right  to  elect  the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  will  be 
vested  in  Messrs.  Clarence  Dillon,  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co. ;  John 
Sherwin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  and  Owen  D.  Young,  vice-president  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  or  their  successors,  either  through  management 
slock  or  a  voting  trust. 

The  problem  of  readjusting  the  management  will  be  undertaken 
at  once.  Its  solution  will  include,  according  to  general  under- 
standing, the  withdrawal  of  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  the  president, 
from  active  participation  in  the  management. 

To  consummate  this  recapitalization  took  months  of  effort,  more 
than  100.000  individual  consents  being  required  before  it  could  be 
done.  Consents  were  given  by  holders  of  $65,000,000  of  the  com- 
pany's preferred  stock,  $60,000,000  of  its  common  stock  and  of 
$85,000,000  of  its  debt,  including  contracts  and  contingent  lia- 
bilities. 


show  satisfactory  earnings.     In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  11,880  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  were  retired. 


GOODRICH   ANNUAL   MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  held  April  20,  B.  G.  Work,  Waddill  Catchings,  H.  K. 
Raymond  and  W.  O.  Rutherford  were  reelected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  A.  A.  Tilney,  vice-president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
and  Harold  Stanley,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
were  elected  directors  in  the  places  of  A.  H.  Marks  and  .A.  B. 
Jones,  whose  terms  expired  and  who  both  resigned.  All  officers 
were  reelected  at  the  directors'  meeting,  with  the  e-xception  of 
H.  E.  Raymond,  vice-chairman  of  the  board,  who,  due  to  retire- 
ment from  all  active  business,  resigned.  C.  B.  Raymond,  former 
vice-president,  was  elected  vice-ch:»irman  of  the  Board. 

Under  existing  conditions  th"  directors  did  not  deem  it  wise 
to  declare  at  this  time  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock  usually 
paid  May  15.  The  company  is.  however,  in  a  strong  position  and 
with   the   resumption   of  a   normal   business   may   lie   expected   to 


ANNUAL  REPORT   OF   THE   INTERCONTINENTAL   RUBBEJl   CO. 

The  following  report  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co, 
15  E.xchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  covers  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31.  1920 : 

CONDENSED    BALANCE    SHEET— DECEMBER    31,    1920 
Assets 
Investments  in  merged  and  subsidiary  companies: 

^y     cash $4,478,944.09 

By    stock   issues 28.198,575.30     $32,677,519.39 

Patents   (exclusive  of  subsidiary  companies)..  15,141.77 

Accounts  and   notes   rtTeivaLle,   etc. : 

.-\dvances    to    subsidiary    companies $361,097.25 

Sundry    accounts    75,936.30  437,033.55 

.\dvances    on    rubber     148,298.48 

Investment    securities    I,014io30!50 

^^sh      5,219.63 

$34,297,243.32 

Liabilities 

Capital    stock:    common    $29,031,000.00 

Bills  and  accounts  payable,  taxes  accrued,  etc...  219,707.39 

Reserve     accounts     564*321  21 

.Surplus    (as    below) 4,482i214!72 

$34,297,243.32 

Surplus  Account 

Surplus    December    3!.    1919 $4,446,079.57 

Total  profits  and  income  from  investments, 

,  etc $201,666.40 

Less: 
Administration,     general     expenses     and 

'axes      67,498.42 

...  134,167.98 

Depreciation    in    market    value    of    securi- 
ties  at   December   31,    1920 71,837.25  62,330.73 

r-,  .     ,  ,  $4,508,410.30 

Cnarges  against  surplus: 

Cost     of     caring     for     Mexican     properties 

(shut-down    expenses)    and    experimental 

expenses     1920     26,195.58 

.Surrliis   December    .^1.    1920 $4  482  214.73 

Important  experimental  and  preliminary  development  work 
has  been  continued  on  the  company's  Arizona  guayule  plan- 
tation, and  further  work  is  being  undertaken  tliis  year  in 
California. 

Operations  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  were  resumed  December 
IS,  1919,  but  revolutionary  activity,  fuel  shortage  and  other 
hindrances  forced  the  suspension  of  operations.  During  the 
campaign  2,004,062  pounds  of  dry  rubber  were  produced. 
Pending  the  bearing  stage  of  the  Sumatra  plantation  where 
planting  began  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  which  is  now  com- 
prised of  approximately  3,300  acres  of  young  trees,  a  portion 
of  the  company's  surplus  resources  has  been  employed  in 
purchasing  rubber  and  establishing  or  expanding  trade  re- 
lations with  consumers. 


FINANCIAL  NOTES 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  reports  net  loss 
for  1920  of  $20,737  after  charges  and  taxes.  A  deficit  of  $719,490 
is  reported  after  deducting  cost  of  selling  additional  preferred 
stock.  For  1919  the  company  showed  surplus  of  $725,440.  Net 
sales  amounted  to  $13,911,990  as  compared  with  $13,964,580  for 
1919  when  the  surplus  for  the  year  amounted  to  $725,440, 

The  Rubber  Corporation  of  America,  240  West  S5th  street, 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  had  filed  against  it  an  involuntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy  on  .^pril  14,  1921,  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
by  three  creditors  whose  claims  aggregated  approximately  $146,- 
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542.  The  petitioners  are  tlie  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  $70,042; 
National  Park  Bank,  $72,500,  and  Blauvelt  Brotlicrs,  Inc.,  $4,000. 
Liabilities  are  placed  at  $1,000,000  and  no  estimate  of  assets  is 
given. 

On  March  16.  1920,  the  company's  assets  were  placed  at  $1,- 
477,889  and  liabilities  at  $475,925.  UnUl  it  is  learned  whether  a 
receivership  is  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  has  been 

postponed. 

The  Rubber  Corporation  of  America  is  a  Delaware  corporation, 
dealing  in  tires,  with  branches  in  six  of  the  large  cities. 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED 

Stock  of 

ToMPANY                                                  Stock       Rate  Payable  Record 

Corn   IVoducs   Refining  Co Com.     $1.00      q.  .^pr    20  Apr      4 

Corn    Products    Refining   Co Com.     $0.50    ex.  Apr.   20  Apr.     4 

g°^nnS&"g::::;:::;.,::::::::::r?3:-  fig  l^\^-^ 

Kelly-Springfield   Tire   Co ^""V^.^B,  ?,•.'"'■  ¥/^   ,?  M^'     o 

Kelly-Sprinlfield   Tire    Co sVcmfM    q.  May   16  May     2 

Mona.iquot   Rubber   Works Pfd.       $  .75     q.  Apr.    ^1  Mar-  24 

New  Jersey  Zmc   Co.,   Inc Com.        27o      1- |  juiy  30  Aug.    10 

United    Shoe    Machinery    Co Com.      $0.50     q.  Apr.     5  Mar.  21 

United    Shoe    Machinery    Co Pfd.      $0-37^  q.  Apr.     5  Mar.  21 

United    States   Rubber   Co Com          2%      q.  Apr.   30  Apr.      5 

United   States  Rubber  Co 1st  pfd.    2%      q.  Apr.   30  Apr.    15 

W«.inghouse  Electric  S:  Manufacturmg^^^^       ^^  ^^     ^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^    3^ 

'^^^°"''.'^'?'":?^^^!'"'^'"''^FSd.       $1.00     q.  Apr.   30  Mar.  31 
NEW   YORK  STOCK    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS 

.\l-Hll.    Ji.    19J1 

High  Low  Last 

Ajax    Rubber   Co.,   Inc 35'4  35H  35^s 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co \6H  15H  \=fj 

The   B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 38H  38^4  38!.8 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co.,  pfd ■•■■  ••■•  ••■ 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co ■     44  43  43'/2 

KeUy-Springfield   Tire    Co.,    pfd ■■_■■  ■■■■  ■■•■ 

Keystone  T.  &   R.   Co 1  =  14  Hfi  15?j 

Lee  R.  &  T.   Corp 29  28!4  28^2 

United  States  Rubber   Co 76  74  74% 

United  States  Rubber   Co.,   1st  pfd 101^  lOm  10U4 


AKRON    RUBBER  STOCK   QUOTATIONS 

The  following  are  closing  quotations  of  .\pril   19,  supplied  by 
The  App-IIilhnan  Co.,  Second  National  Building,  Akron,  Ohio: 

Did  Asked 

American  R.  &  T.   Co..   com 40  60 

Amazon    Rubber    Co.,    The 25  35 

Firestone  T.   &  R.,  com 85  90 

Firestone  T.  &   R.,   6%   pfd 85 

Firestone  T.   &   R.,   7%    pfd 75  •     76 

General  T.  &   R.   Co.,  The,  com 190  250 

General  T.  &  R.   Co.,  The,  7%   pfd 75  85 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  The,  com 37  38 

Goodrich,  B.   F.,  The,  pfd 75  78 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  The.  5.yr.  7%  notes 90  91 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  com 12'/1  13 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  7%  pfd 36!^  37^^ 

India  T.  &  R.  Co.,  com 100  130 

India  T.  &  R.   Co.,  7%   pfd 80 

Mason  T.   &   R.  Co.,  The,   com 15  18 

Mason  T.   &   R.   Co.,   The,   7%    pfd 55  60 

Marathon  T.   &  R.  Co.,   com 3  4 

Miller   Rubber   Co.,   The,    com 75 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The,  8%  pfd 73  76 

Mohawk   Rubber  Co.,   The 100  125 

Phoenix   Rubber  Co.,   com 18 

Phoenix    Rubber    Co.,    pfd 88 

Portage   Rubber   Co.,   The,   com 20  24 

Portage    Rubber   Co.,   The,   7%    pfd 30  35 

Republic  Rubber,  com H  ' 

Republic   Rubber,  7%   pfd !■•  1* 

Republic   Rubber,  8%    pfd 8  10 

Rubber  Products  Co.,  The 100 

Standard    Tire    Co.,    com lOO 

Standard   Tire    Co.,   pfd 90 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  com 95 

Star   Rubber  Co.,  8%  pfd 100 

Swinehart  T.  &  R.,  com 30  50 

Swinehart  T.  &  R.,  7%  pfd 70 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

Barash  Bros.,  March  30  (New  York).  $10,000.  A.,  H.,  and  S.  Barash; 
L.  Lerner— all  of  116  Nassau  street,  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
belting  and  elastic  notions. 

Ceylon  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  April  14  (New  York),  $5,000.  F.  M. 
DaYton;  11.  Tresselt.  both  of  2122  La  Fontaine  avenue,  Bronx.  New  ^ork; 
C.  Douglas.  272  Pacific  avenue.  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey.  To  manufacture 
rubber  products. 

Cross  Laboratories,  Inc.,  March  24  (New  York),  $50,000.  J.  H.  Sears; 
J.  L.  Watson,  both  of  37  Wall  street.  New  York  City;  F.  H.  Butehom, 
764  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn— both  in  New  York.  To  manufacture 
rubber  cement,  tires,  etc. 

Currie  Brothers  Co.,  April  19  (Delaware),  $500,000.  Corporation  Service 
Co..    Wilmington.    Delaware.      To    manufacture   tires. 

Direct  Rubber  Co.,  March  15  (New  Jersey).  $500,000.  J.  J.  Moriarty, 
206  Conant  street.  Hillside;  S.  C.  Clark.  1074  North  avenue.  Elizabeth: 
W.  S.  Chinery.  30  Nye  street.  Newark — all  in  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office,  46  Paterson  street.  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge, 
J.   P.   Kirkpatrick.     To  manufacture,  purchase  and  sell  tires  and  tubes. 

V.  &  L.  Battery  &  Supply  Co.,  April  12  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  R. 
Feldsher,  114  South  Warren  street:  C.  Fishberg.  475  Hamilton  avenue; 
t.  Lens.  11  Cooper  street — all  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office. 
Room  817,  Broad  Street  Bank  Building,  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Agent  in 
cbarce.  Fori.ian  &  Levy.  To  buy.  sell,  repair  and  manufacture  automobile 
sti|j|ilies  an('.   en'.upp''ent. 

Liberty  Distributors.  Inc.,  April  13  (Delaware).  $100,000.  H.  G.  East- 
burn;  W.  F.  Bouzarth;  M.  E.  Doto — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture   tires   and   tubes. 

Middlesex  Rubber  Co..  March  29  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  G.  E.  Jeand- 
heur.  1277  Commonvealth  avenue.  Boston;  M.  F.  Cullincy,  15  Olney  street, 
Dorchester;  H  M.  Clifff.rd.  51  Palmer  street.  .-Xrlington — all  in  Massachu- 
setts. Principal  office.  Reading.  Massachusetts.  Tn  manufacture  and  sell 
all  kinds  of  rul-ber  iroods. 

Oppenheimer  Trading  Corp.,  April  12  (New  York),  $500.  W.  S.  Dry 
foos,  80  Woodland  avenue.  New  Rochelle;  I.  B.  Levine,  408  Greene  avenue, 
Brooklyn;  L.  H.  Axman,  1229  Park  avenue.  New  York  City — all  in  New 
York.     To   manufacture  rubber,  etc. 

Perfection  Tire  Distributors.  Inc.,  April  4  (New  York),  $25X)00.  B. 
Levy.  234  Pulaski  street;  C.  Haas,  1320  53rd  street — both  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Ray  Puncture  Proof  Tire  Co..  March  14  (Illinois).  $1,000,000.  H.  E. 
Henke.  205  West  Harrison  street;  J.  C.  Le  Due,  2415  Michigan  avenue; 
O.  H.  Bryant.  410  South  Michigan  avenue:  H.  C.  Rowe,  4401  Sheridan 
Road — all  in  Chicago:  F.  C.  Huwen,  Glen  Ellyn,  both  in  Illinois.  Principal 
office.  322  South  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois.  To  manufacture 
tires. 

Rochester  Rubber  Cement  Corp..  March  24  (New  York).  $10,000.  G.  A. 
Veomett.  565  Conkey  avenue;  J.  T.  Voll.  342  avenue  D;  F.  E.  Frey.  86 
Stillson  street — all  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Rochester, 
New    York.      To    manufacture    rubber    cement. 

Rubber  Fusing  Company  of  New  England,  Inc.,  March  28  (New  York), 
$10,000.  M.  A.  Newman,  Sr.  and  Jr..  both  of  870  East  170th  street;  M. 
Ade,  1372  Gray  street — both  in  Bronx,  New  York.  To  manufacture  rubber 
tires. 

Scottish  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  April  14  (New  York),  $200,000.  J.  J. 
Graham,  248  75th  street;  W.  J.  Gillespie,  30  Church  street,  both  of  Brook- 
l:/n;  D.  C.  McHarg.  116  Nassau  street.  New  York  City — both  in  New 
York.      To    manufacture   tires,    etc. 

Sccuritv  Stonper  Co..  March  1  (Massachusetts).  $50,000.  H.  P.  Rolierts; 
F.  H.  Mills:  F.  H.  Rowe — all  of  50  Conrress  street.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Principr.l  office.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  sell  a  newly 
invented  detachable  stopper  composed  of  steel,  nickel  and  rubber. 

Solimine  Sales  Corp..  April  6  (New  York).  $10,000.  F.  Vitale.  226 
Greene  avenue;  D.  Silverman,  110  Louisa  street,  both  of  Brooklyn;  R. 
Blando.  20  Broad  street.  New  York  City — both  in  New  York.  To  sell 
rubber  goods. 

Storer  Rubber  Co.,  .\pril  8  (Massachusetts).  $200,000.  F.  E.  Storer.  26 
Fellesway  West;  F.  E.  Barnes,  456  Medford  street,  both  of  Somerville; 
W.  R.  Stotrer.  ll.'"  Glenville  avenue.  ."Mlston — both  in  Massachusetts.  Prin- 
cipal office,  Boston,  Ma.ssachiisetls.  To  deal  in  druggists'  rubber  goods,  etc. 
Synthoid  Co..  Inc..  The.  January  31  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  T.  L. 
Bronkborst.  president,  128  Oxford  street.  Cambridge:  F.  W.  Smith,  treas- 
urer, 37  Warner  street,  Boston;  A.  V.  CJrimes^  clerk,  51  Columbia  street, 
Brookline — all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
To   manufacture   and  deal   in   rubber,   rubber  cement,  etc. 

Tiretite  Rubber  Co.,  April  13  (Delaware),  $100,000.  Delaware  Regis- 
tration and  Incorporators  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture 
and  sell  tubes,   tires  and   casings. 

Union  Tire  Co.,  March  7  (Indiana),  $100,000.  S.  A.  Deming.  president; 
G.  M.  Medlam.  vice-president j  J.  K.  Redmond,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Principal  office,  154  South  Illinois  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  To  dis- 
tribute   tires   and    tubes. 


RUBBER     BUSINESS     IMPROVING,    SAYS    COLONEL    COLT 
The  followini»  message  of  encouragement  and  confidence  in  the 
immediate    future   of   the    rubber    industry,    comes    from    Colonel 
Samuel    P.    Colt,    chairman    of    the    Board   of    Directors   of   the 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

"Our  company  has  every  cause  to  be  doubly  proud  of  its  record 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Notwithstanding  the  stringency 
of  money  and  the  treiuendous  fall  in  prices, — for  instance  crude 
rubber  which  receded  from  55  cents  to  below  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  cotton  fabric  prices  cut  in  two — we  have  been  able  to  meet 
all  shrinkages  from  reserves  previously  provided  and  have  further, 
out  of  the  surplus  earnings  for  the  year  1920  set  up  another 
reserve  of  $6,0(X),000  to  meet  any  contingency  that  may  hereafter 
arise,  not  that  we  expect  it  will  be  needed,  but  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 
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"Our  earnings  for  the  year  1920  showed  about  $10,000,000  over 
and  above  all  dividend  requirements  and  we  have  made  our 
regular  dividends  of  8  per  cent  upon  both  preferred  and  common 
stocks.  It  is  not  that,  however,  that  we  feel  so  proud  of,  as  the 
fact  that  every  bill  has  been  paid  on  the  day  it  was  due. 

"Now  it  is  always  somewhat  risky  to  predict  as  to  the  future, 
but  I  do  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  the  depres- 
sion and  that  from  now  on  business  is  going  to  be  on  the 
mend — our  business  is  on  the  mend  in  its  various  departments 
today.  The  tire  trade,  which  during  the  blue  days  was  pre- 
dicted would  never  return,  has  almost  reached  normal,  and  I 
still  believe  and  predict  that  the  number  of  tires  used  in  the  year 
1921  will  be  greater  than  in  1919  or  1920,  or  in  any  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  our  company  is  going  to  get  its 
fair  share  of  the  tire  business  and,  therefore,  my  message  is 
one  of  encouragement  and  confidence  in  the  future." 


to  June,  1914,  the  latter  as  one  hundred  per  cent  basis  shows  em- 
ployes 116  and  total  wages  234.  The  percentage  of  distribution 
of  employes  reported  in  February  was  0.8. 


A    WELL-KNOWN    RUBBER    RECLAIMER 


CL.^RK  W.  Harrison,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Blooming- 
dale   Rubber  Co.,  New   York,   N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Missouri,   ill    ]><()i<.     lie   received  his  education   at    Pritchett   Col- 
lege,    Glasgijvv,    and     Washington 
L'nivcrsity.     St.     Louis,     Missouri, 
sjraduating  in  1888. 

His  first  business  connection 
was  with  the  Shickle,  Harrison  & 
Howard  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, cast  iron  pipe  founders.  In 
1891  he  was  made  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Howard,  Harri- 
son Iron  Co.,  Bessemer,  Alabama; 
in  1894,  vice-president  and  man- 
ager of  the  South  Pittsburg  Pipe 
Works,  Tennessee;  in  1899,  for- 
eign salvs  manager  of  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.  with  headquarters  in  London. 
England :  in  1906.  waterworks  en- 
.gineer  in  London,  England,  and 
in  1911  became  identified  with  the 
rubber  industry  as  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Rubber  Co.,  rubber  reclaimers,  New  York,  N.  Y.  In  1919  he  was 
elected  president  in  addition  to  the  office  of  treasurer. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a  member  of  Thi2  Rubber  Association  of 
.•\merica,  Inc.,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  vice-chairman  of 
the  Reclaimers'  Division,  His  clubs  are  the  Engineers'  Club, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Wykag>d  Golf  Cbab.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  Governors  Island  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Underwood  t^    i'nder'C'Od,  A'.    Y. 

Ci.ARK  W.  Harrison 


NEW    YORK    RUBBER    INDUSTRIES    INCREASE    EWPLOYMENT 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  which  has  drawn  its 
conclusion  from  reports  by  1,648  firnvs  with  over  475,000  em- 
ployes, more  than  one-third  of  the  factory  workers  in  the  state, 
and  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  over  $12.500,0fO,  the  fur,  leather  and 
rubber  goods  group  of  industries  shows  a  si.x  per  cent  increase 
in  working  forces  in  February.  Among  the  gains  rejjorted  are 
five  per  cent  in  rubber  goods,  and  three  per  cent  in  boots  and 
shoes. 

The  percentage  of  change  in  the  New  York  State  rubber  and 
gutta  pcrcha  goods  industry  in  employes  from  December,  1920,  to 
January,  1921.  was  — 9.2;  from  January,  1921.  to  Feliruary,  1921, 
was  -|-4.9;  in  total  wages  from  December,  1920,  to  January,  1921, 
was  — 15  8;  from  January,  1921.  to  February,  1921,  was  -|-0.9; 
in  employes  from  January,  1920.  to  January,  1921,  was  — 34.6; 
for  February,  1920.  to  February,  1921,  was  — 29,7;  in  total  wages 
from  January,  1920,  to  January,  1921,  was  — 39,6;  from  February, 
1920,  to  February,  1921,  was  —31.6.    The  ratio  of  February,  1921, 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

NEW    YOHK 

ALBERT  V.  W.  Tallman,  broker  in  crude  rubber,  etc.,  will 
occupy  new  offices  at  35  Stone  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
which  the  business  will  be  removed  from  280  Broadway  on 
May  1. 

G.  E.  Habich,  dealing  in  crude  rubber,  is  now  located  at 
24  Stone  street.  New  York. 

On  May  1,  Richard  H.  Toeplitz,  dealer  in  crude  rubber,  will 
consolidate  his  business  with  the  Crude  Rubber  Brokerage  Co., 
inc.,  198  Broadway,  conducting  the  business  of  both  concerns 
under  the  name  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  99  Water  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Frank  Dunbar  Co.,  Inc.,  dealer  in  crude  rubber,  on  April 
18  moved  from  82  Beaver  street  to  113-115  Broad  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  eight-story  and  basement 
building-  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Jackson  avenue  and 
1  [oneywell  street.  Long  Island  City,  was  purchased  by  \\',  C. 
Durant  for  the  use  of  the  Durant  Motor  Co.,  of  New  York.  The 
transaction  is  reported  to  have  involved  $2,000,000. 

John  S.  Lamson  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  successor  to  Reese,  Lamson  & 
Buckley,  Inc.,  importer  and  dealer  in  manganese,  asphaltum, 
pitch,  waxes  and  chemicals,  and  eastern  and  foreign  selling 
agent  for  Robertson  process  "M-R"  mineral  rubber,  formerly  at 
347  Madison  avenue,  expects  to  occupy  its  new  offices  at  100 
John  street.  New  York,  on  May  1.  The  entire  building  has  been 
taken  and  the  basement  and  first  floor  will  be  used  for  ware- 
housing stock,  including  a  number  of  items  used  by  the  rubber 
trade. 

The  Prospect  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  735  Main  street, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  which  was  incorporated  March  18.  1919, 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  to 
manufacture  cord  tires  and  acquire  property  for  tlie  plant- 
ing, cultivation  and  growing  of  rubber  trees,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  for  the  current  year :  J.  T.  Barnes, 
president;  J.  H.  Prendergast,  vice-president;  J.  L.  Rosenblatt, 
general  manager  and  treasurer;  F.  E.  Grubb,  secretary;  D.  Rosen- 
blatt, assistant  treasurer ;  and  H.  Mathias,  superintendent. 
For  the  time  being.  Prospect  cord  tires  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  reliable  tire  manufacturers,  according  to  specifica- 
tions and  from  equipment  belonging  to  the  company.  Origi- 
nal intentions  were  to  build  a  factory  at  Prospect,  New  York, 
but  now  the  purchase  of  a  factory  in  Bufifalo  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  Master-Craft  Fountain  Pen  Corporation  was  incor- 
porated at  Albany,  New  York,  on  February  8,  1921,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  executive  offices  are  at  59 
Park   Place,   New   York. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Hydro-United  Tire  Co.,  10th  street  and  Columbia  .Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturers  of  the  toronized  tire, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

The  Link-Belt  Building  &  Loan  Association,  capitalized  at  $2,- 
000,000,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  employes  of  the  Link-Belt  Company,  under  the  building 
association  laws  of  the  state  and  of  the  banking  comriissinner. 
It  has  the  endorsement  and  support  but  is  not  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Link-Belt  Co.,  the  management  I)eiiig  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  employees. 

Meyer  Davis  has  l)egun  a  trip  of  over  20,000  miles  as  the 
first  representative  of  the  H.  H,  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,    to    visit    Chinese,    Japanese,    Philippine   and   other 
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Far  Eastern  points,     lie    sailed  from   San   Francisco  on  April  8, 
for  Honolulu. 

SOUTHERN  NOTES 

The  present  officers  of  the  .\rmorcurd  Ruhber  Co.,  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  are:  J.  H.  McUermott,  president;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Lane,  vice-president  and  F.  M.  Cain,  secretary-treasurer. 

H.  Githens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudah.v,  Wisconsin,  is  at  the  present  time  making  a  tour  of 
Federal  warehouses  in  the  south  and  southwest. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD'S   NEW   TIRE    FACTORY 


INCREASING  DE.M.\Nus  made  it  necessary  for  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire  Co.  to  choose  a  site  for  another  plant  in  addition 
to  that  in  Akron,  and  Cumberland,  Maryland,  was  selected  as 
the  most  advantageous  spot.  The  plant  was  erected  on  property 
of  more  than  one  hundred  acres  along  the  Potomac  River,  about 
a  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  plant  is  served  by  three 
trunk  line  railroads,  one  of  which  skirts  the  property. 

The  property  consists  of  power  plant,  pump  house,  machine 
shop,  chemical  building  and  the  main  factory  building.  The  latter 
is  two  stories  high  with  mezzanine  and  basement,  and  consists  of 
a  main  wing  760  by  120  feet,  to  which  is  connected  five  wings,  each 
being  405  by  60  feet,  and  each  wing  is  connected  to  the  other. 
The  floor  area  is  approximately  20  acres.  The  entire  building 
and  its  foundations  are  of  extra  heavy  construction  and  have 
been  designed  to  carry  additional  stories.  The  machinery  contained 
therein  is  of  the  most  modem  designs.  The  arrangement  from 
the  receipt  of  raw  materials,  through  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  to  the  shipping  of  finished  goods  is  one  continuous 
progressive  movement,  no  back  haul  nor  rehandling  of  any 
materials  or  goods  in  process  is  necessary. 

The  power  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus 
and  has  ready  for  operation  six  750  horsepower  boilers  capable 
of  developing  a  total  of  from  9,000  to  12,000  horsepower.  All  coal 
and  ash  are  handled  by  automatic  machinery,  making  labor  un- 
necessary. 

Tlicre  are  also  installed  and  ready  for  operation  mammoth 
turbines  as  well  as  condensers,  motor  generator  sets,  pumps  and 
all  other  necessary  apparatus  for  efficient  operation.  The  circulat- 
ing pumps  are  capable  of  pumping  thirty  million  gallons  of  water 
each  day.  The  electric  current  is  carried  into  the  main  factory 
distributing  stations  by  large  copper  bars  through  tunnels,  and 
from  there  to  the  various  sub-stations  by  lead  cable. 

The  pump  house  contains  a  most  complete  equipment  of  modern 
standard  and  special  pumps  from  a  500-gaIlon  to  a  6,000.000- 
gallon  compound  pump,  together  with  accumulators,  air  com- 
pressors, tanks,  etc.    Water  is  taken  from  the  river  through  seven- 


foot  tunnels  into  a  pit  in  the  pump  house :  all  construction  is 
Ijelow  the  river  bed. 

The  chemical  building  is  about  300  feet  long,  55  feel  wide  and 
the  greater  portion  two  stories  high,  and  contains  complete 
apparatus  and  equipment  for  every  conceivable  character  of 
rubber  industry  experimental  work.  Two  large  general  laboratory 
rooms  are  provided  as  well  as  a  number  of  special  rooms  for  re- 
search work.  Complete  equipment  for  experimental  tire-making 
on  full-sized  scale  is  also  installed  in  this  building. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  mentioned,  a  temporary  hospital 
building  is  erected  as  well  as  a  large  fireproof  garage  and  several 
.smaller  auxiliary  buildings,  all  of  the  finest  modern  design  and 
construction,  and  properly  equipped  for  their  purpose. 

The  entire  plant  is  completely  protected  by  automatic  sprinkler 
system,  fire  hydrants,  hose  and  necessary  apparatus  of  this  char- 
acter. One  and  one-half  years  were  consumed  in  building  this 
plant. 


A   VETERAN    IN   RUBBER   MANUFACTURE 


ROBERT  E.  Hutch  KISS,  whose  likeness  is  here  shown,  has 
a  record  of  service  that  few  can  equal.  Very  briefly  he 
lists  his  activities  as  follows :  Born  in  1849,  the  year  the  Xauga- 
tuck  railroad  was  completed  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He  was 
with  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove 
Maimfacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut, from  boyhood  until  1881,  when 
lie  went  to  the  Boston  Rubber  Co., 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  as  superintend- 
ent. With  this  firm  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  1894,  including  a  few  months 
during  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Granby  Rubber  Co.,   Granby,  Canada. 

Poor  health  then  led  him  into  advisory 
and  consulting  work.  In  1894  he  re- 
turned to  Goodyear's  India  Rubber 
Glove  Manufacturing  Co.  in  a  clerical 
capacity  for  two  years,  followed  by  two 
years  in  the  pay  of  the  Liverpool  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool,  England,  although  actually  employed  only 
one  year.  Part  of  1898  and  1899  he  was  with  Augustus  O.  Bourne 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  part  of  1899  and  1900  with 
George  H.  Hood  in  Boston,  Massacliusetts,  engaged  on  special 
work  pertaining  to  litigation,  etc. 

In  1900  he  went  abroad  and  remained  eight  years  before  re- 
turning to  America.  For  four  j'ears  he  was  with  the  Liverpool 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool,  England,  followed  by  nearly  two 
years   with    the   Xorth   British   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,    Edinburgh, 


Robert    E.    Hotchkiss 


1.  V.-. ., 
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Scotland,  this  latter  connection  having  been  established  by  an 
advertisement  seen  by  Mr.  Ilotchkiss  in  The  India  Rubber 
World.  He  then  went  to  the  Norway  Rubber  Co.,  Mjondalen, 
Norway,  as  advisory  superintendent,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  September,  1908.  He  is  now  retired,  living  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  healthy,  happy  and  as  much  interested  in  rubber 
as  ever. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN   NEW   JERSEY 

liy   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

TRENTON    NOTES 

TRENTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
outlook  in  the  tire  and  mechanical  goods  trade,  and  report 
that  the  situation  is  gradually  showing  signs  of  improvement. 
The  plants  manufacturing  tires  have  not  yet  reached  capacity 
output,  but  tlie  situation  is  regarded  as  much  better  than  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1920.  With  many  of  the  factories  working  on 
only  part  time,  it  is  believed  that  the  regular  amount  of  buying 
during  the  past  few  months  will  eventually  result  in  a  tire  short- 
age. This  is  one  of  the  things  that  causes  optimism  among  the 
tire  manufacturers.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
tubes  and  heels,  has  been  running  to  capacity  for  several  weeks. 
Company  officials  report  that  they  have  enough  work  on  hand 
to  last  for  some  time. 

C.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Empire  Rubber 
&  Tire  Corporation,  Trenton,  in  discussing  the  situation,  said : 
"The  tire  industry  has  been  under  the  influence  of  unfavorable 
circumstances  for  more  than  nine  months  past.  There  is  a 
much  better  tone  noticeable  now,  and  the  ne.xt  two  or  three 
months  will  undoubtedly  bring  further  improvement.  Our  tire 
and  tube  departments  are  running  70  per  cent  capacity." 

John  S.  Broughton,  president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  says  he  believes  the  tire  crisis  has  been  reached, 
judging  from  the  number  of  new  orders  his  plant  is  receiving. 
The  Thermoid,  Ajax  and  Bergougnan  companies  also  report  an 
increase  in  business,  with  more  men  at  work. 

Judge  Joseph  L.  Bodine,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Trenton,  has  issued  an  order  authorizing  Arthur  H.  Wood 
and  C.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  as  receivers  for  the  Empire  Rubber 
&  Tire  Corporation,  to  issue  receivers'  certificates  in  the  sum 
of  $300,000.  The  receivers  were  first  authorized  to  borrow 
$50,000  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  the  court  allowed  $250,000 
additional,  to  give  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  the  plant.  The 
receivership  was  requested  by  the  Big  Bend  Mining  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  who  claimed  that  while  the  com- 
pany is  solvent,  its  obligations  amount  to  more  than  its  ready 
cash.  The  mining  company  alleged  that  the  Empire  company 
owed  $12,710.35  for  coal,  of  which  $5,760.35  was  for  coal  deliv- 
ered during  January  and  February  last,  and  long  overdue.  The 
mining  company  also  holds  notes  of  the  rubber  company  to  the 
amount  of  $6,950.  The  complainant  expressed  unwillingness  to 
start  suit,  as  other  companies  were  on  the  verge  nf  suing  the 
defendant  company,  which  would  result  in  a  multiplicity'  of 
actions  and  the  rubber  company's  business  would  thereby  be 
destroyed. 

The  Empire  rubber  plant  is  appraised  at  over  $2,000,000,  and 
with  merchandise  and  other  assets  of  about  $3,500,000,  the 
business  would  eventually  be  put  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
liabilities,  excluding  capital  stock,  were  given  as  $1  .."iOO.OOO.  The 
answer  of  the  Empire  company  admitted  all  the  char.ges  in  the 
bill  of  complaint.  The  decree  of  Judge  Bodine,  in  naming  the 
receivers,  stated  that  the  company  was  judged  solvent,  but  had 
no  funds  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  Empire  company,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
companies  of  its  kind  in  this  section,  was  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  and  has  its  only  factory  in  Trenton.  The  plant 
employs  more  than  1,000  hands  when  in  full  operation. 


Edmund  W.  Craft  and  A.  H.  Greywacz,  of  the  Thermoid  Rub- 
ber Co.,  recently  read  papers  on  the  rubber  industry  before  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Craft  showed  how  the  rubber 
was  cultivated  and  prepared,  while  Mr.  Greywacz  gave  technical 
features  of  the  process  of  manufacture.  Both  papers  were  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides. 

The  Puritan  Rubber  Co.,  whose  storehouse  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  time  ago,  has  decided  not  to  rebuild  but  to  use  another 
section  of  the  plant  for  storage  purposes.  The  Fineburg  Rubber 
Co.,  whose  plant  near  the  Puritan  works  was  also  destroyed 
by  fire,  has  decided  not  to  rebuild  at  this  time. 

The  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.  has  completed  its  new  addition  on 
Muirheid  avenue,  a  two-story  structure  60  by  60  feet,  which  is 
now  in  operation.  The  company  has  additional  land  in  East 
Trenton  for  future  plant  extensions. 

The  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  has  dropped  temporarily 
the  idea  of  enlarging  its  Trenton  plant.  Some  time  ago  the  com- 
pany had  plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  addition,  90  by  300  feet, 
to  be  erected  on  East  State  street  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  When 
the  plans  were  completed  and  the  contract  awarded  the  slump 
hit  the  rubber  industry  and  the  Acme  company  decided  not  to 
rebuild  until  the  business  situation  brightened  somewhat. 

The  United  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  is  the  first  tire  company  to 
announce  a  free  tire  service  to  motorists,  no  matter  what  make 
of  tire  they  use. 

The  John  E.  Thropp  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  manufacturer  cf  auto- 
mobile tire  molds  and  tire-making  machinery,  is  erecting  a  new 
forge  shop  and  other  additions  to  the  works.  The  company  is 
now  manufacturing  a  new  tire-making  machine  designed  for  the 
manufacture  of  cord  tires. 

Some  of  the  Trenton  rubber  establishments  still  employ  women 
in  the  tire-making  departments.  During  the  war,  when  male 
help  was  at  a  premium,  women  were  given  jobs  in  the  rubber 
plants  to  learn  tire-making.  At  the  close  of  the  war  some  of  the 
manufacturers  laid  ofi  the  women  workers.  One  tire  manu- 
facturer states  that  there  was  no  saving  in  hiring  women,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  hire  either  men  or  boys  to  assist  them  in 
the  heavy  work. 

Joseph  S.  Papier,  proprietor  of  the  Papier  Auto  Supply  Co., 
has  been  made  the  Trenton  agent  for  Lee  tires. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES 

The  Sterling  Tire  Corporation,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounces that  in  the  future  it  will  not  sell  its  own  products 
through  the  Rubber  Corporation  of  America.  The  Sterling  com- 
pany reports  a  revival  of  business  and  the  plant  is  now  running 
about  70  per  cent  of  its  capacity.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in 
full  operation  in  a  short  time. 

Papers  in  two  suits  against  John  P.  Kilpatrick,  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  last  November  as  receiver  of  the  Stanwood 
Rubber  Co.,  an  insolvent  concern,  have  been  filed  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  One  plaintifl^,  Edward 
Hntchins  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  alleges  that  he  performed 
service  as  engineer  and  architect  for  the  company's  plant  on  the 
Newark-Elizabeth  line.  He  avers  that  he  was  promised  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  work  accom- 
plished, which  amounted  to  $393,293.50  on  November  22,  the 
day  the  concern  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  Mr. 
liutchins  claims  compensation  of  $29,497.01,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  paid,  and  he  seeks  $20,000  covering  the  remainder  and 
interest.  The  Union  County  Trust  Co.  holds  a  $300,000  mortgage 
made  by  the  rubber  company,  and  claims  that  this  is  subject  to 
the  lien  claim.  The  other  plaintiff  is  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co, 
who  claims  $75,000  for  machinery  and  other  equipment,  for  which 
no  recompense  has  been  received. 
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THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   RHODE   ISLAND 
B\  Our  Rejiulur  Correspondent 

MAY  Day  found  little  change  in  the  industrial  situation  among 
the  rubber  manufacturing  concerns  of  lUiode  Island.  And 
the  same  applies  to  textile  concerns,  whose  products  enter  into 
tire  manufacture.  Several  of  the  rubber  plants  are  entirely 
closed,  others  are  operating  on  shortened  time  schedules  or  with 
curtailed  wage,  or  both,  and  few  are  receiving  any  volume  of 
orders  for  production. 

While  the  situation  has  been  very  discouraging  for  several 
months  past,  the  immediate  future  does  not  seem  to  hold  out 
any  very  roseate  prospects.  Although  there  have  been  announce- 
ments of  an  opening  of  some  of  the  plants  early  in  May,  the  out- 
look is  not  especially  reassuring  to  either  the  manufacturers  or 
the  operatives.  Some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  running 
their  plants  without  material  curtailment  report  that,  while  they 
are  holding  their  own,  they  are  not  receiving  many  new  orders. 

Official  announcement  was  made  on  April  18  that  the  Alice  mill 
of  the  W'oonsocket  Rubber  Co.  would  reopen  on  May  9,  when 
the  calender  room  resumes  operations.  The  reopening,  depart- 
ment by  department,  as  customary,  is  expected  to  brint;  about 
resumption  of  work  in  the  making  room  about  May  13.  This 
applies  only  to  the  .Mice  mill,  no  plans  having  been  decided  upon 
for  the  opening  at  that  time  of  the  Millville  mill,  which  has  been 
shut  down  since  before  Christmas.  The  Alice  mill  has  been  closed 
since  February  19. 

It  was  announced  that  production  would  probably  be  limited 
to  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  At  first  a  five-days-a-week  schedule 
will  be  in  force,  and  the  number  of  employes  will  be  reduced. 
It  was  stated  at  the  mill  that  probably  about  1,200  operatives 
would  be  put  to  work.  In  normal  times  the  plant  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  1,800.  The  schedule  of  wages  will  be  the  same 
as  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  closing  on  February  19. 

Bristol's  small  army  of  unemployed  took  courage  the  day 
following  the  announcement  at  Woonsocket,  when  notice  was 
given  that,  beginning  May  9,  the  output  was  to  be  substantially 
increased  in  the  Keds  (shoe)  division  of  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  It  is  also  said  that  with  additional  orders,  work  isi  other 
departments  of  the  plant  will  also  be  gradually  increased.  About 
3,200  persons  are  now  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  National  company, 
as  against  4,600  during  the  rush  periods  of  the  war. 

The  following  appointments  and  changes  have  been  made  at 
the  factory  of  the  National  company  during  the  past  month: 
George  Fleck,  to  be  assistant  foreman  in  charge  of  all  rack 
system  work,  including  machine  lasting  work  and  rack  method 
in  men's  making  department,  and  to  assist  Mr.  Edmonds  in  the 
packing  room ;  James  McGovern,  to  be  section  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  stock  room. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  joint  standing  committee 
of  the  Woonsocket  Fire  Department  to  the  Fabric  Fire  Hose 
Co.,  of  New  York,  of  950  feet  of  hose  at  $1.25  per  foot.  The 
hose  selected  is  double-jacketed  and  wax  and  gum  treated.  The 
same  company  submitted  bids  on  other  grades  at  $1.15  and  $1.08. 
Other  bidders  were  Bilateral  Fire  Hose  Co.,  Eureka  Fire  Hose 
Co.,  Rubber  Combination  of  America,  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co., 
W.  M.  Farwell,  American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co.,  and  Com- 
bination Ladder  Co. 

The  Manhasset  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  main  office  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  manufacturer  of  tire  fabrics  and  yarns, 
announce  that  Robert  W.  Boys  has  accepted  the  position  of 
agent  in  Putnam,  Connecticut. 


School  of  Drawing  has  been  established  at  457  Main  street.  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  by  William  Roberts,  who  has  specialized  in 
such  work,  particularly  in  hard  rubber  and  tires,  as  production 
and  efficiency  engineer. 


A 


ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

In  rubber  manufacturing  practice  there  is  constant  need  for 
trained  engineering  ability  and  facilities  for  the  development  of 
new  ideas  and  inventions,  designing  new  tools  and  machines,  and 
otherwise  perfecting  equipment  for  production  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint.    To  provide  facilities  of  this  sort  the  Engineering 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

CANVASS  of  the  rubber  goods  manufacturing  situation  in 
Massachusetts  indicates  that  general  business  conditions 
have  not  imprtned  as  rapidly  as  had  been  expected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Since  February  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  orders  and  a  more  confident  feeling  regarding  the  future. 
.\  marked  improvement  in  most  lines  has  been  felt  since  April 
1,  and  as  jobbers'  stocks  are  small,  an  increased  volume  is  looked 
for  in  all  lines.  The  belief  seems  to  be  general  that  if  Congress 
promptly  enacts  an  equitable  and  reasonably  simple  tax  law 
and  a  tariff  bill  protecting  American  capital  and  labor  against  the 
low  wages  of  Europe,  business  should  gradually  become  normal 
and  be  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Proofed  fabric  manufacturers  report  that  business  is  gradually 
getting  back  to  normal  and  some  companies  hope  by  autumn  to 
be  running  practically  to  capacity.  While  conditions  in  the  rub- 
ber heel,  sole  and  molded  goods  trade  are  not  yet  normal,  the 
outlook  appears  much  brighter  than  it  did  two  months  ago. 
One  company  reports  running  on  full  time  for  eight  weeks  past 
with  business  showing  a  decided  improvement.  Winter  rubber 
footwear  is,  of  course,  at  a  standstill  with  autumn  orders  coming 
in  late  and  in  decreased  volume.  Canvas  footwear,  however,  has 
started  very  well.  With  dealers'  stocks  below  normal  and  an 
unusually  early  spring,  dealers  are  ordering  briskly  to  replenish 
broken  stocks.  Tires  are  much  less  in  demand  than  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  with  greatly  increased  activity  in  the  automo- 
tive industry  since  April  1  a  fairly  good  spring  and  summer  tire 
business  is  anticipated. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MASSAOHTTSETTS    NOTES 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Acushnet  Process  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  are  as  follows :  Philip  E.  Young, 
president;  John  S.  Lowman,  vice-president;  Lothar  E.  Weber, 
secretary   and  treasurer;   Flora   M.   Stewart,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Stedman  Products  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
lias  been  organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Monatiquot  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  maker  of  "Naturized"  rubber,  to  market  its  sole, 
heel  and  flooring  products. 

The  New  England  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  completed  its  new 
factory  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  which  has  a  capacity  of  1,000 
tires  a  day.  The  Boston  agent  for  Holyoke  cord  tires,  the  City 
Rubber  Co.,  288  Cohunbus  avenue,  announces  that  the  fire  de- 
partments of  Boston,  Cambridge  and  Somerville  are  using  these 
tires. 

Frederick  N.  Hamerstrom,  for  the  past  two  years  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  for  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for  the  Converse  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  succeeding  E.  B.  Pearson,  who  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  finance  department  of  the  Converse  com- 
pany. 

The  window  displays  of  Converse  tiro  and  footwear  making 
which  have  been  attracting  attention  in  Boston  recently  formed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Maiden  Industrial 
Exposition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maiden  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  an  event  in  which  some  fifty  different  manufacturing 
firms  were  represented. 

B.  H.  Pratt,  general  manager  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  just  completed  a  business  tour  of  the 
New  England  states. 
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After  a  brief  shut-down  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts,  resumed  operations  on  a  five-day  week  April 
1,  and  reports  the  demand  for  tennis  lines  of  footwear  consid- 
erably above  normal. 

BOSTON    NOTES 

The  Rubber  Proofing  and  Rubber  Clothing  Divisions  of  The 
Rubber  -Association  of  .America,  Inc.,  composed  of  representatives 
of  plants  throughout  the  country,  held  postponed  annual  business 
meetings,  election  of  officers  and  a  joint  luncheon  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel  on  March  30.  In  the  morning,  following  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  business  conditions,  manufacturing  and  tech- 
nical problems,  the  Proofing  Division  elected  A.  W.  Warren,  of 
the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  as  chairman, 
and  J.  T.  Callahan,  of  the  Archer  Rubber  Co.,  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  vice-chairman.  At  tht  meeting  of  the  clothing  di- 
vision in  the  afternoon,  \.  Lincoln  Greene,  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  was  reelected  chairman,  and  William  H. 
Tenney,  of  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  as  vice-chair- 
man. 

All  of  the  district  managers  for  the  Grow  Tire  Co.,  Canton 
Junction,  Massachusetts,  in  the  larger  New  England  cities  were 
recently  guests  of  the  company  at  a  dinner  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel,  Boston,  about  fifty  persons  being  present.  It  was  given 
primarily  to  celebrate  the  inception  of  the  Grow  tire  idea  five 
years  ago.  In  his  address,  George  Grow,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, stated  his  behef  that  the  company's  business  would  be  larger 
this  year  than  last.  The  factory  is  now  running  two  shifts,  a  day 
and  a  night  force  with  orders  booked  to  insure  operation  at  ca- 
pacity for  many  months.  He  also  announced  that  the  factory 
will  be  enlarged  immediately  to  make  available  some  16,500  feet 
of  floor  space  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  WILSON  RUBBER  CO. 


FED  J.  Wilson,  whose  long  and  comprehensive  experience  in 
rubber  goods  manufacture  is  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  Wilson   Rubber  Co.,   Canton,  Ohio,   was  born  in 

Gallon,  Ohio,  in  1877  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Mis  first  employment  was  with 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  where 
he  was  foreman  of  the  molded 
goods  department  for  eight  years, 
going  in  1903  to  the  Republic 
Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
for  one  year.  In  1904  he  went  as 
foreman  to  the  Canton  Rubber 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  with  which 
firm  he  remained  until  July,  1916, 
e.Ncept  for  one  year  with  the 
Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  in  charge  of  molded  goods. 
His  return  to  the  Canton  Rubber 
Co.  was  as  superintendent,  and 
in  July,  1916,  he  organized  the 
Wilson  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  he 
was  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager,  which  position 
he  now  holds. 

Under  Mr.  Wilson's  management  the  company  has  become  the 
largest  exclusive  rubber  glove  manufacturing  concern  in  the 
country,  and  a  large  three-story  plant  extension  to  increase  pro- 
duction is  Hearing  completion. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  The  Rulibcr  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  Rotary  Club,  Adcraft  Club  and  the  Canton 
Transportation  Club. 


Fred    1.    Wilson 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    OHIO 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 
AKRON    NOTES 

•-pHE  SITUATION  in  the  retail  tire  business  was  brought  out  at  a 
■*■  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  larger  companies  in  Akron  at 
which  discussion  of  trade  and  sales  methods  gradually  developed 
the  facts  in  the  new  situation. 

The  retail  sale  of  tiros  has  undergone  a  revolution  during  the 
past  three  years  which  has  placed  tires  in  country  blacksmith 
shops,  country  drug  stores  and  general  stores  in  addition  to  the 
garages  and  dealers  to  which  the  retail  trade  was  confined  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  Men  who  have  sold  tires  from  three  to  fifteen 
years,  many  of  them  actual  pioneers  in  the  business,  assert  that 
previous  to  the  war  the  tire  dealers  were  closely  connected  with 
the  automotive  industry  and  that  tire  salesmen  seldom  met  men 
selling  tires  on  the  road.  Today,  however,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  man  to  walk  into  a  small  town  tire  dealer's  place  of  business 
in  the  afternoon  and  find  that  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  men  have 
been  in  to  see  the  dealer  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Lines 
as  to  who  shall  handle  tires  have  completely  broken  down.  The 
general  storekeeper,  the  drug  store,  and  in  some  instances  even 
banks  have  become  tire  agencies,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
shoddy  tire  which  was  formerly  kept  out  of  the  market  because 
the  men  who  dealt  in  tires  had  reputations  to  work  up  or  main- 
tain have  now  become  one  of  the  "staple"  lines  sold  in  many  small 
communities. 

Many  of  the  small  tire  companies  which  were  organized  pri- 
marily for  stock  selling  purposes  have  actually  entered  production 
to  some  extent,  and  knowing  that  they  do  not  intend  to  stay  in 
the  business  for  any  length  of  time  have  made  every  effort  to  sell 
their  inferior  product.  The  old-time  dealers,  of  course,  refused 
to  take  on  the  agencies  for  their  product,  knowing  good  tires 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  automobile  owners  the  value  of  their 
money,  and  the  salesmen  of  this  class  of  goods  worked  upon  the 
desire  for  profits,  regardless  of  service,  of  many  of  the  merchants 
of  small  towns,  and  succeeded  in  having  them  take  over  the  sale 
of  their  product. 

The  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  entered  a  free  balloon, 
"The  City  of  Akron,"  in  the  national  balloon  races  to  start  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  May  21.  W.  T.  Van  Orman,  well-known 
.\kron  flyer,  and  Willard  SeiberHng  will  be  in  the  cage  of  the 
.Akron  car.  The  balloon  was  built  for  the  national  races  in  1918 
when  it  was  flown  for  the  Akron  flying  club.  Every  Akron 
balloon  flown  in  national  meets,  with  the  exception  of  one,  has 
taken  either  first  or  third  places  and  the  Akron  balloon  which 
won  the  national  race  in  1914  also  won  the  international  race. 
Ralph  Upson,  formerly  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
flew  the  international  winner. 

W.  W.  Hall,  traflic  commissioner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
recently  placed  in  charge  of  the  Akron  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  is  making  wide  plans  to  have 
the  smaller  Akron  manufacturing  companies  of  all  lines,  includ- 
ing the  rubber  factories,  represented  at  the  International  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4  to  7.  The  larger 
companies  will  be  represented  by  their  foreign  department  mana- 
gers and  assistants,  but  heretofore  the  smaller  companies  have 
paid  little  attention  to  export  business,  feeling  that  they  are  able 
to  sell  their  product  in  this  country. 

The  Akron  Home  Owners'  Investment  Co.,  formed  by  the 
rubber  men  and  other  manufacturers  of  Akron  two  years  ago  to 
help  solve  the  housing  shortage  and  obtain  homes  for  families 
who  had  .saved  some  money,  but  were  unable  to  finance  their  home 
building  desires  through  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations, 
has  closed  its  business  after  building  450  homes.  The  company  has 
received  several  bids  for  the  collection  business  which  alone  re- 
mains and  indications  arc  that  before  another  month  the  company 
will  be  entirely  out  of  business.     H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the 
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Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  was  president  of  the  company. 
Stock  holdings  amounted  to  nmrc  than  $2,500,000,  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded  to  the  stockholders  as  rapidly  as  payments  are 
collected  from  the  owners  of  the  homes. 

More  than  sixty  Akron  business  men,  representing  every  line 
of  industry,  with  a  good  number  of  rubber  men,  made  the  first 
trade  extension  trip  to  the  communities  west  of  Akron  on  April 
14.  The.  delegation  went  on  a  special  train  to  five  small  towns, 
the  farthest  away  being  68  miles  west  of  the  city.  J.  B.  Huber, 
president  of  the  Giamber  of  Commerce,  originated  the  idea. 
Crannell  Morgan,  of  the  Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  made  arrangements  for  the  trip. 

When  delays  in  collecting  taxes  made  it  impossible  to  compel 
payment  in  March,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  was  one  of  the  large 
companies  which  responded  to  appeals  for  assistance  by  paying 
taxes  amounting  to  almost  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  when 
under  the  law  payment  could  have  been  deferred  until  June. 
The  officials  of  the  company,  however,  were  shown  the  dire  need 
in  which  the  city  and  county  would  find  itself  if  the  large  taxpay- 
ers held  up  their  payments  any  longer  and  responded  quickly. 

Lee  R.  Miller,  who  with  his  brother  Harvey  and  Jacob  Pfeiffer, 
organized  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  26  years  ago,  has  organized  a 
new  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  surgical 
rubber  gloves  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  The  new  corporation  is 
known  as  the  Surgeon  Rubber  Glove  Co.  Flans  regarding  build- 
ing and  production  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  the  new 
company  is  being  watched  with  interest  by  rubber  men  who  won- 
der whether  the  future  will  see  the  $50,000  company  expand  into 
another  Miller  plant  within  the  next  few  years.  Mr.  Miller  was 
instrumental  in  starting  production  of  the  standard  rubber  glove 
by  the  Miller  company.  Recently  this  department  was  sold  to  a 
Qeveland  concern.  Associated  with  Mr.  Miller  in  the  new  project 
are  H.  C.  Osborne,  C.  N.  Snook,  J.  P.  Carney  and  L.  J.  Miller. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  paid  in  common  and  pre- 
ferred dividends  more  than  $1,000,000  since  its  organization  in 
1915,  according  to  official  announcement  by  the  company,  accom- 
panying declaration  of  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  on  April  1. 

H.  G.  Wilson,  formerly  editor  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  Nezifs, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Firestone  Non-Skid.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  Neu-s  has  been  temporarily  discontinued. 

W.  T.  Behoteguy,  for  the  past  ten  years  manager  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  automobile  tire  sales,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  company  tire  sales,  to  succeed  W.  G.  Palmer, 
who  has  retired  because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Behoteguy  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Fred  L.  Morgan,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  company  sales  depart- 
ment. C.  W.  Santee  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  reorgan- 
ized sales  department  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Under  Mr.  Santee  will  be  R.  W.  Clark,  sales  promotion  depart- 
ment manager ;  W.  H.  Som,  service  department  manager ;  P.  R. 
Baugh,  dealer  development  manager;  H.  H.  Tolman,  govern- 
ment sales  division  manager;  C.  A.  Reed,  manager  of  stock 
clearance  division,  and  A.  R.  Kooh,  who  will  continue  to  lecture 
on  farm  field  work. 

L.  M.  Barton,  who  resigned  from  the  publicity  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  a  year  ago,  has  been  named  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  Republic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Youngstown  and 
Canton,  Ohio. 

The  affairs  of  the  Interlocking  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  re- 
cently ended  disastrously  in  a  receivership,  remain  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  were  reported  a  month  ago.  The  stock- 
holders, working  through  a  committee,  have  raised  $50,000  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  plant,  but  thus  far  neither  the  receiver 
nor  the  court  under  which  he  is  holding  the  company  property 
have  felt  it  wise  to  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  stockholders'  com- 
mittee. Meetings  are  being  held  weekly  with  the  view  of  placing 
the  company  back  on  its  feet  financially. 


With  the  increased  interest  shown  by  Akron  manufacturers  in 
foreign  trade,  the  remarks  of  Bertram  G.  Work,  president  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  upon  his  return  from  his  annual  visit 
to  Germany  and  France,  were  of  even  greater  importance  this 
year  than  heretofore.  In  Germany  the  industrial  conditions  and 
food  supply  have  shown  improvement  over  the  past  year  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  has  changed  for  the  better,  Mr.  Work 
said.  Prices  of  meat  remain  very  high  in  Germany,  although 
supplies  were  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  abrogation  of  the 
meat  restriction  last  November.  From  the  social  standpoint 
France  has  improved,  Mr.  Work  said,  but  business  is  bad.  The 
motor  industry-  has  been  hard  hit.  With  gasoline  at  80  cents  a 
gallon,  economy  can  naturally  be  expected.  But  the  last  two 
months  have  shown  signs  of  improvement.  Bankers  reflect  this 
better  condition  of  business. 

The  mute  colony  of  Akron,  which  at  the  peak  contained  3,000 
men  and  women,  has  practically  disappeared.  With  the  general 
lay-off  of  men  the  mutes  returned  to  their  homes.  They  ex- 
pressed the  desire,  however,  to  return  to  Akron  when  business 
conditions  made  it  possible  to  obtain  work.  The  mutes  were 
found  to  be  very  skillful  and  efficient  workers. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  honored  the  Seiberling  family 
for  its  loyalty  to  Akron  and  interest  in  public  questions  by 
naming  the  $1,000,000  high  school  building  to  be  erected  in 
Goodyear  Heights,  the  company  home  site  allotment,  for  the 
Seiberling  family.  Bonds  for  the  school  have  been  sold.  The 
land  upon  which  the  school  is  to  be  built  was  donated  by  F.  A. 
Seiberling,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  The 
plans  for  the  building  are  along  lines  approved  by  Mr.  Seiberling 
and  the  building  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  country. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  four  otliers  injured  in  an  explosion 
at  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  cement  house  April  12.  The  cause  of 
the  explosion  has  not  been  determined,  although  William 
Pfeiffer,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  has  made  a  per- 
sonal investigation.  The  explosion  broke  hundreds  of  windows 
in  the  main  plant,  but  the  general  material  damage  was  small. 

Plans  for  building  a  manor  house  on  the  Portage  Country 
Club  grounds,  to  replace  the  club  house  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  two  months  ago,  have  been  completed.  The  total  cost  of 
the  buildings  has  not  been  announced.  The  former  club  house 
was  the  center  of  much  of  the  social  activity  of  the  rubber  men 
in  Akron. 

W.  W.  Hall,  foreign  trade  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  E.  E.  Titus,  export  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  a  member  of  the  Chamber's  foreign  trade  committee,  have 
i)cen  honored  by  important  appointments  at  the  International 
Trade  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4  to  7. 
Mr.  Titus  has  been  named  a  member  of  the  special  advisory 
committee  which  is  to  assist  beginners  in  the  export  field,  and 
Mr  Hall  has  been  named  secretary  of  the  motion  picture  group, 
which  will  study  motion  pictures  in  connection  with  foreign 
trade  development. 

At  the  recent  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  The  India  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  the  same  officers  were  reelected.  They 
are:  J.  M.  Aldefer,  president;  J.  K.  William,  vice-president;  D. 
A.  Grubb,  secretary  and  P.  C.  Searless,  treasurer. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  manufacture  a  complete 

line  of  odd  size  casings  and  tubes,  as  follows: 

ilxSyi   N.  S.  CI.  37x454   N.  S.  S.  S.  and  Q.  D. 

i'ixl'A   N.  S.  S.  S.  and  Q.  D.  36.x5       N.  S.  Q.  D.  and  CI. 

35x4       N.  S.  S.  S.  and  Q.  D.  36x5!4   N.  S.  CI. 

36x4       N.  S.  S.  S.  and  Q.   D.  37xS'A   N.  S.  Q.  D. 

38xSJ4  N.  S.  Q.  D. 


NEW   HOME   FOK  AKRON  ADVERTISING    AGENCY   CO. 

The  Akron  Advertising  Agency  Co.  has  acquired  its  own  build- 
ing at  lis  South  Union  street,  in  the  residential  section  of  Akron. 
Improved  business  and  staff  additions  necessitated  removal  into 
larger   quarters.     When   built   this    residence  was   the   finest  and 
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largest  in  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  spacious  lawns  and 
well-kept  shrubbery.  The  old-fashioned  building  with  large, 
high-ceilinged  rooms  and  numerous  windows  necessitated  few 
alterations  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  new  tenants. 

The  private  office  of  the  president,  Gordon  Cook,  the  space 
buyer's  office  and  the  administrative  and  production  offices, 
including  accounting,  mechanical,  checking,  filing  and  forwarding 
departments,  are  located  on  the  first  floor.  The  entire  second 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  creative  branches  of  the  agency's  work, 
including  the  private  office  of  vice-president  Edward  S.  Babcox, 
and  the  service  and  copy  departments,  and  each  account  super- 
visor has  his  own  private  office.  The  art  director  and  his  staff 
take  advantage  of  the  exceptionally  good  lighting  on  the  third 
floor. 

Being  close  to  the  activities  of  the  city,  yet  away  from  the 
noise  and  distractions  of  a  busy  office  building,  the  new  quarters 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  agency,  tending 
to  still  greater  improve  the  service  rendered  clients. 

CLEVELAiro 
Otis  Cook,  fonncrly  sales  manager  of  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co.,  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  McCook  was  elected  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company  on  April  19  and  will  have 
his  headquarters  in  Cleveland.  .'Associated  with  him  will  be  H.  H. 
Grobe,   formerly  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  sales  organization. 

The  Automotive  Industry  Convention  will  be  held  in  Cleveland 
May  -1 — 7  inclusive.  The  program  for  this  Eighth  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  has  been  outlined  and  is  quite  constructive 
in  its  scope.  The  general  theme  is  "American  Foreign  Trade  and 
Its  Present  Problems." 

The  Coliunbia  Products  Co.,  agricultural  and  industrial  chemi- 
cals, including  whiting  for  the  rubber  trade,  has  removed  from 
1012  National  City  Building  to  623  Union  Building,  1836  Euclid 
avenue,  Cleveland. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO  NOTES 

L.  M.  Barton,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  of  pneu- 
matic tire  sales  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown, 
came  to  the  company  in  1920,  after  five  years  with  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  first  as  a  member  of  the  adver- 
tising staff,  then  for  several  years  as  special  representative 
of  the  executive  committee.  In  1919,  he  took  charge  of  the 
dealers'  specialization  department  of  the  Goodrich  company's 
tire  sales  division.  Having  spent  five  years  as  an  automobile, 
accessory  and  tire  distributer  in  Iowa,  he  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  automotive  trade  throughout  the 
Middle  West. 

E.  F.  Jones  has  resigned  as  president  of  The  Republic 
Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown.  He  was  with  the  Republic  for  a 
little  over  a  year,  coming  to  them  from  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Morgan  Wire  & 
Spring  Co.,  to  which  he  has  now  returned.  Until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  William  Wilms,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  will  assume  the  management  of  the  Republic 
company. 

The  Wooster  Rubber  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  manufactures 
exclusively  "Artcraft"  toy  balloons,  from  small  airweight 
sizes  up  to  its  famous  "Giant,"  which  inflates  to  SO  inches 
in  diameter,  all  in  assorted  colors.  It  also  manufactures  the 
popular  airship  balloons  in  assorted  colors  and  in  all  sizes 
and  weights. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  has  built  its 
factory  consisting  of  a  main  building,  powerhouse,  reclaiming  plant 
and  a  transformer  house.  The  main  building  is  200  by  12^ 
feet,  one  floor  and  basement,  with  a  floor  space  of  45,000  square 
feet.    The  buildings  are  modernly  equipped  throughout  and  the 


factory  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tires  and  1,500  tubes  per  day. 
(Jperations  were  connnenccd  February  24  and  the  appro.ximate 
production  is  300  tires  per  day.  The  company  manufactures 
high-grade  cord  and  fabric  tires ;  also  a  special  brand  tire.  Since 
commencing  operations  sales  connections  have  been  made  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

.\t  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  the  following 
directors  were  elected:  George  Hildebrand,  Judge  F.  N.  Patter- 
son, F.  L.  Fickel,  G.  C.  Weyher,  A.  A.  Fickel,  W.  H.  Roberts, 
T.  T.  Elliott,  and  H.  C.  Bate.  At  the  directors'  meeting  follow- 
ing the  same,  officers  were  elected,  as  follows :  Jacob  Fickel, 
president ;  G.  C.  Weyher,  vice-president ;  A.  A.  Fickel,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  W.  H.  Roberts,  second  vice-president;  T.  T, 
Elliott,  assistant  treasurer;  H.  C.  Bate,  assistant  secretary. 

The  Barr  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Lorain,  manufacturers  of  high 
grade  toy  balloons  having  absolutely  fast  colors,  states  that  its 
factory  has  been  running  continually  for  the  past  year,  at  no  time 
having  been  closed  down. 

Francis  Gaskins  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  The 
Avon  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  which  claims  to  be  tlie 
largest  company  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Because  of  his  proven 
ability  as  an  executive  and  his  success  in  handling  men,  Mr. 
Gaskins  was  chosen  for  this  position. 

J.   C.  Kearns  has  been  appointed  acting  sales  manager  of  The 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
resignation  of  H.  J.  Woodward,  vice-president,  in  charge  (if  sales, 
Mr.   Kearns   is  one  of  the  oldest 
employes  of  the  company,  starting 
in    the    sales    department  in   1907. 
then    New    York    traveling    sales- 
man ;     manager     of     the     Boston 
branch,    and     after     three     years' 
service    was    given   the    more    im- 
portant  post    of    manager    of    the 
Detroit  branch. 

In  1914  Mr.  Kearns  was  made 
traveling  auditor  and  occupied  this 
position  until  1916,  when  he  was 
called  to  Youngstown  and  made 
assistant  manager  of  mechanical 
goods  sales.  In  December  of  last 
year  he  was  further  advanced  to 
manager  of  mechanical  goods  sales 
department  and  following  his  ap- 
pointment last  week  as  acting  sales 
manager  he  now  becomes  head  of  the  entire  Republic  sales  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  Kearns  was  born  and  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Youngs- 
town where  he  has  made  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Through  his 
years  of  service  with  The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation  he  has 
doubtless' carried  the  name  "Youngstown,  Ohio"  into  more  places 
throughout  the  United  States  than  has  any  other  salesman  calling 
Youngstown  bis  home. 


Kearns 


EVERY  MOTOR  A  TUBE  VULCANIZER 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  makes  the  surprising  announcement 
that  every  automobile  carries  an  excellent  tube  vulcanizer,  which 
has  been  proven  by  ingenious  motorists,  who,  when  miles  away 
from  an>'\vhere,  find  a  tube  in  need  of  patching.  The  hot  radiator 
is  a  very  satisfactory  vulcanizer  for  inner  tubes,  and  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  A  little  vulcanizing  cement  is  smeared  on  the 
rubber  patch  and  around  the  hole  in  the  tube  and  then  the  twa 
are  put  together,  placed  patch  downward  on  the  radiator  and 
held  firmly  with  the  pressure  of  the  hand  until  the  rubber  is 
cured.  If  no  vulcanizing  cement  is  at  hand  a  little  tube  rubber 
dissolved  in  gasoline  may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 
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PRESIDENT   OF  THE   MASON   TIRE  &   RUBBER   CO. 


O^ 


VEN  Merideth  Mason,  president  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co..  Kent,  Ohio,  and  also  president  of  The  Mason  Rub- 
ber  Plantations  Co.,  was  born   in  CarroUton,   Kentucky;  and  re- 
ceived  his   education   in    the   pub- 
lic  schools  of   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

His  lirst  venture  into  business 
was  as  a  bond  salesman  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  In  1915,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  D.  M. 
Mason,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  The  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  he  or- 
ganized the  investment  security 
house  of  Mason  Brothers  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  following  this  by  the 
organization  of  The  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  The  Mason  Cotton 
Fabrics  Co.  (since  absorbed  by  the 
tire  company)  and  The  Mason 
Rubber    Plantations   Co. 

During  the  past  year  he  visited 
Singapore  in  the  interests  of  The 
Mason   Rubber   Plantations  Co. 

Mr.  Mason  is  a  director  in  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
director  in  The  Mason  Rubber  Plantations  Co.,  and  a  member 
of  the   firm  of   Mason   Bros.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Kent  Board  of  Trade,  and  Willovvick  Country 
Club.  Wickliffc.  Ohio. 


Owen  M.  Mason 


UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES  TEST 
The  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  207  East  Ohio  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  chemically  tests  the  rubber  Hnin.g  of  fire  hose  and 
rubber-covered  u  ire  to  show  the  grade  of  material  used,  and  also 
conducts  from  300  to  500  physical  tests  a  month,  including  tensile, 
elongation,  and  recovery.  These  are  mainly  counter-checks  on  the 
work  01  the  Laboratories'  inspecting  engineers  at  factories.     Sam- 
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pies  are  obtained  on  the  market,  from  factories,  and  in  the  field 
from  lots  of  wire  and  hose  bearing  Underwriters"  Laboratories 
serially  numbered  labels. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  right  muffle-furnaces  may  be  seen  for 
determining  the  ash  in  rubber-lined  fire  hose  and  rubber-covered 
wire.  In  a  compartment  below  each  furnace  the  hot  junction 
of  a  thermo  couple  is  available  for  measuring  and  controlling  the 


temperature  at  which  the  test  is  conducted.  The  cold  end  of  the 
couples  is  connected  to  an  automatic  recording  pyrometer  mounted 
in  an  adjoining  room.  The  chemist  at  the  left  is  separating  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  rubber  compound,  while  the  one  in  the 
center  is  conducting  a  fusion  in  a  silver  crucible,  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  rubber. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE  IN  THE   MID-WEST 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE    MIDWEST    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION 

•"pnE  Miu-West  Rubber  Ma.nufacturers'  Association  held  a 
*■■  luncheon  at  the  Chicago  .A.thletic  Association,  April  12,  1921, 
presided  over  by  President  D.  M.  Mason.  Forty-four  members 
attended.  The  "get  together  spirit"  was  a  feature  of  the  meeting. 
President  Mason  read  telegrams  of  regrets  of  absence  from  mem- 
bers unable  to  attend.  Some  of  the  associate  members  made  in- 
teresting talks  and  furnished  some  valuable  forecasts  of  business 
trend. 

Frederick  Merritt,  of  the  India  Rubber  Rei'iew,  gave  the  last 
minute  rubber  news. 

W.  L.  Burgess,  of  the  Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  stated  that  although  in  the  far  southwest,  trade  im- 
provement is  not  very  large,  the  St.  Louis  district  shows  a  splen- 
did increase  and  his  factory  is  operating  four  nights  a  week 
overtime. 

Paul  Bloom  of  Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  said  rub- 
ber is  going  up  a  little  in  price  and  a  firmer  market  is  expected 
by  May  1. 

Edward  T.  Meyer  uf  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  New 
York,  advised  that  imports  of  rubber  will  increase  in  .'Kpril,  that 
rubber  in  New  York  was  in  strong  hands  which  stimulates  the 
market  and  dealers  in  both  Singapore  and  New  York  are  holding 
their  stocks. 

C.  F.  H.  Johnson  of  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  stated 
that  mill  shipments  of  fabrics  were  increasing  and  demand  becom- 
ing greater. 

\V.  F.  Harrah,  of  the  National-Standard  Co.,  Niles,  Michigan, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tide  of  business  is  improving  and 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  extraordinary  prosperity. 

The  directors'  meeting  was  well  attended  and  many  important 
matters  discussed.  After  May  1,  the  association  offices  will  be 
Xos.  1534  and  1535.  on  the  fifteenth  floor  of  the  McCormick 
Building,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  next  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mid- West  Rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic 
.\ssociation,  12  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Tues- 
day, May  10,  1921. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MIDWESTERN  NOTES 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  announces  that 
production  has  gone  steadily  forward  and  since  .\pril  1  all 
departments  have  been  actively  engaged  five  days  a  week.  A.  A. 
Frank,  factory  manager,  has  informed  the  workers  that  under  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  production  a  full  time  week  will 
shortly  be  had  throughout  the  entire  plant. 

.\rthur  E.  Swanson,  formerly  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  .\kron.  has  associated  himself  with  A.  W.  T.  Ogilvic,  Chi- 
cago, in  the  Swanson  Ogilvie  Co.,  1545  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Chicago,  industrial  engineers.  This  organization  expects 
to  specialize  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  rubber  industry  because 
of  Mr.  Swanson's  special  experience  in  that  field.  A  branch  office 
has  also  been  opened  in  ."Kkron,  Ohio. 

The  Security  Rubber  8c  Belting  Co.,  2837  South  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago,  has  been  organized  by  Harry  E.  Dennie  and 
James  \V.  Mowrey.  formerly  of  the  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  to 
handle  a  complete  line  of  mechanical  rubber  goods.     Mr.  Dennie 
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has  been  connected  with  the  rubber  and  belting  industries  for  25 
years  and  Mr.  Mowrey  for  about  20  years,  while  both  are  very 
well  known  among  jobbers  and  dealers  throughout  the  country. 
With  the  intention  to  handle  only  quality  products  and  backed 
by  years  of  experience,  they  are  hopeful  of  quickly  establishing 
a  reputation  for  their  products. 

J.  C.  Finck  Mineral  Milling  Co.  and  the  Nulsen  Corporation 
are  consolidated  under  the  name  "National  Pigments  &  Chemical 
Co."  with  headquarters  at  Levee  and  Sydney  streets,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

R.  W.  Smith  was  recently  elected  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
Tire  Dealers'  Association,  142  Oneida  street,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  Wildman  Rubber  Co.,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  advises  that 
they  will  let  the  contract  for  their  new  factory  at  Bay  City  within 
the  next  thirty  days.  The  main  structure  will  be  365  by  160  feet, 
three  stories  and  basement,  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
The  total  cost,  including  power  plant  and  office  building,  will  be 
approximately  $1,250,000.  All  the  excavating  and  the  concrete 
footers  have  been  completed.  The  company  hopes  to  have  the 
new  plant  in  operation  the  latter  part  of  September. 

The  Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  announce 
the  officers  of  their  company  as  follows:  J.  T.  Christie,  president 
and  treasurer,  and  John  Frederick,  vice-president. 

The  American  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  954  West  21st 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  are  preparing  plans  to  remodel  a  one- 
story  plant,  198  by  200  feet,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  22nd  and 
Fisk  streets,  to  cost  $100,000.  The  equipment  will  involve  an 
outlay  of  $200,000. 

The  Jefferson  Rubber  Co.,  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  made  the 
first  shipment  of  tires  and  tubes  from  its  new  factory  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  is  now  in  position  to  make  daily  deliveries 
of  125  tires,  including  both  cord  and  fabric,  and  of  300  red  and 
gray  tubes.  The  company  reports  a  good  volume  of  future  busi- 
ness booked  and  hopes  the  rubber  industry  generally  "will  be  as 
bothered  with  business"  as  it  is. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

A  CHEERFUL  TONE  is  heard  among  the  rubber  manufacturers 
and  the  larger  distributers  of  rubber  goods  on  the 
Paciiic  Coast,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  brisk 
spring  business  and  probably  a  lively  trade  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  buyers'  strike  did  not  perceptibly 
affect  far  west  makers  and  dealers  in  rubber  goods.  If 
trade  halted,  it  was  rather  because  dealers  were  temporarily 
overstocked  than  because  retail  purchasers  were  delaying 
orders  in  the  hope  of  eflfecting  a  price  drop.  Generally 
speaking,  prices  on  rubber  goods  have  not  been  much  above 
pre-war  prices,  despite  increased  costs  of  production.  Goods 
for  which  there  is  reported  an  especially  increased  inquiry 
include  hose,  belting,  cement,  matting,  packing,  tires  and 
tubes. 

The  spring  trade  has  been  coming  alonu'  strong  and  the  industry 
is  fast  nearing  normalcy.  Factory  extensions  temporarily  post- 
poned are  now  being  actively  undertaken ;  and  the  numbtfr  of  un- 
employed rubber  workers  is  rapidly  decreasing.  With  returning 
activity  in  the  industry,  several  new  rubber  companies  have  re- 
cently lieen  organized,  and  projects  long  dormant  are  being  revived. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  VICINITY 

George  S.  Towne,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills,  Pittsburg,  Contra  Costa  County, 
California,  has  been  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  study- 
ing conditions,   which   are   said   to   be  uncommonly  good,   so 


far  as  the  Pioneer  Mills  are  concerned.  Full  time  and  much 
overtime  in  some  departments  has  been  the  rule  all  winter  at 
the  Pioneer  works.  The  company  has  just  completed  a  full- 
molded  hose  unit  and  is  plamiing  to  add  other  sections  in  the 
future. 

J.  D.  Pasha,  who  has  been  in  the  tire  business  ten  years 
and  was  for  four  years  general  sales  manager  of  The  Portage 
Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  of  the  new  Coast  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Oakland, 
California.  The  factory  has  established  a  sales  force  in  all 
the  west  coast  states,  and  its  first  unit  is  prepared  to  turn 
out  1.500  tires  and  2,U00  tubes  daily. 

Ray  Willis,  for  three  years  sales  manager  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  Hood  Tire  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
has  succeeded  L.  B.  Tichenor  as  district  manager  for  the 
Hood  concern  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  already  begun  to 
increase  the  sales  force. 

The  California  Rubber  Co.,  a  new  $5,000,000  corporation,  will 
build  the  first  unit  of  its  plant  at  Alameda  where  tires,  tubes,  and 
other  rubber  goods  will  be  manufactured  and  700  men  employed 
on  an  eight-hour  shift. 

LOS    ANGELES    AND    VICINITY 

That  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California 
has  7,907  accredited  service  stations  in  twelve  western  states, 
and  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  its  present  fiscal  year  it  had 
sold  493,000  tires  of  all  kinds  and  495,000  tubes,  was  some 
of  the  information  imparted  by  A.  F.  Osterloh,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  held  on  March  3.  He  stated  that  the  com- 
pany was  then  producing  700  tires  a  day,  but  felt  sure  that 
with  improving  business  conditions  the  output  would  be  increased 
to  1.000  tires  a  day  in  April.  Mr.  Osterloh  stated  that  the 
combined  business  of  the  Akron  and  the  California  companies 
for  January,  1921,  was  $9,000,000.  The  company  wrote  off  an 
inventory  loss  of  $600,000  representing  depreciated  values  of 
raw  materials,  paid  $400,000  in  dividends,  and  yet  showed  a 
deficit  of  but  $28,000  for  the  year. 

Tlie  Goodyear  stockholders  elected  as  directors:  J.  E. 
Jardinc.  H.  H.  Fair,  L.  A.  Phillips,  F.  A.  Seiberling,  A.  F. 
Osterloh,  C.  C.  Slusser,  W.  A.  M.  Vaughan,  J.  R.  Reilly  and 
J.  S.  Willaman.  The  directors  chose  these  officers:  F.  A. 
Seiberling,  president;  A.  F.  Osterloh,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  W.  A.  M.  Vaughan,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
D.   J.   Koonce,   assistant   treasurer. 

After  ten  years'  connection  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.  in  San  Francisco  and  twenty-seven  years'  experience 
in  the  rubber  trade,  Robert  J.  McNcilly,  one  of  the  best- 
known  rubber  men  on  the  coast,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  branch  manager  for  the  company  in  Los  Angeles 
with  a  territory  including  all  of  southern  California  south 
of  Mt.  Tehachepi,  all  of  .'\rizona,  and  the  western  part  of 
New  Mexico.  For  the  same  company  and  territory  Frank 
L.  Ryan,  formerly  manager  of  the  Goodrich  Sacramento 
branch,  has  been  appointed  tire  sales  manager.  The  com- 
pany does  a  large  business  in  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  and 
a  wide  variety  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  in  the  Southwest, 
and  its  branches  will  deal  wholly  with  wholesale  buj'ers. 

H.  A.  Farr,  assistant  to  J.  B.  Brady,  manager  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Ignited  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  who  is 
head  of  the  company's  tire  division  on  the  coast,  has  been 
visiting  J.  B.  Magee,  manager  of  the  company's  southern 
California  and  Arizona  branches,  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Farr 
and  Mr.  Magee  have  been  studying  conditions  in  southern 
California  and  Arizona  and  they  declare  that  the  trade  pros- 
pects are  very  encouraging.     Especially  notable  is  a  steadily 
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growing  depletion  of  accumulated  tire  stocks  in  the  South- 
west. 

W.  V.  Gear,  who  occupied  a  similar  position  in  Seattle  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jcannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  promoted  to  take  charge  of  sales  at  the  Los  Angeles 
branch,  950  South  Main  street,  succeeding  H.  C.  Edelman, 
resigned.  F.  J.  Ritchie  is  office  manager.  The  branch  will 
specialize  in  vacuum  non-skid  tires. 

Brimfield  &  Ashton,  formerly  of  Egg  Harbor  City,  New 
Jersey,  have  bought  the  business  of  the  Voight  Rubber  Co., 
722  East  Colorado  street,  Pasadena,  and  under  the  name  of 
the  .^shton  Rubber  Co.  will  specialize  in  Fisk  tires  and 
tubes. 

"A  decidedly  improving  tendency  in  trade,"  is  reported  by 
.\elson  &  Price,  1056  South  Olive  street,  one  of  the  lar^^est  tire 
distributers  in  Los  .\ngeles.  Mr.  Price  is  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Tire  Dealers'  Association. 

F.  C.  Rowland.  6680  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood, 
one  of  the  pioneer  tire  dealers  in  that  section  of  Los  .^ngeles, 
has  taken  the  agency  for  Hartford  tires. 

The  Westport  Tire  Co.,  large  dealers  in  tires  and  tubes, 
has  removed  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  .Angeles. 

C.  R.  Prentice,  formerly  secretary  of  the  West  American  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  started  the  Cushion  Pedal  Co.,  and  will  deal  in  rub- 
ber automatic  accessories. 

Guasti,  House  &  Giulii  have  been  appointed  sole  truck  tire'  dis- 
tributers for  Los  Angeles,  including  Hcllj-wood,  by  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Thermoid  tires  and  tubes  will  be  distributed  by  the  Maxon  Tire 
Co.  in  its  new  quarters  at  Main  and  South  Tenth  streets,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  5411  South  Hoover  street,  Los 
-Angeles,  specializes  in  patented  novelties  and  experimental  work, 
making  rubber  heels  and  soles,  plumbers'  supplies,  and  various 
kinds  of  mechanical  rubber  goods.  The  active  factors  are  Thomas 
J.  Hill,  president ;  T.  Kirk  Hill,  secretary,  and  W.  P.  Heickert. 

Lee  tires  will  be  handled  in  Los  Angeles  by  E.  Bruce  Conlee 
in  cooperation  with  Chanslor  &  Lyon,  which  firm  has  had  the 
agency  for  several  years. 

A  new  monthly  shipping  service  between' Los  Angeles  and  the 
Orient,  touching  at  Singapore  and  Javanese  ports,  has  just  been 
started. 

The  Elaterite  Varnish  &  Rubber  Co.,  5Sth  and  .Manieda  streets. 
Los  Angeles,  maker  of  elaterite  mineral  rubber,  which  is  sold 
to  rubber  manufacturers  in  the  East  and  Mid-West,  is  a  Cali- 
fornia corporation  with  $2,500,000  capital.  C.  H.  Judd  is 
president:  John  B.  Brokaw,  vice-president;  and  D.  H.  McDonald, 
secretary  and  general  manager. 

Fay  A.  Bates,  a  Los  Angeles  tire  worker  in  the  Goodyear  plant, 
recently  broke  all  records,  it  is  claimed,  for  finishing  tires,  having 
completed  112  double-molded  clincher  tires  in  eight  hours. 

Operations  have  begun  in  the  new  plant  of  the  West  Coast 
Asbestos  Co.  at  Downey,  California,  that  was  started  last  fall. 
Associated  with  the  original  promoters,  E.  M.  and  W.  G.  Smith, 
rubber  manufacturers  of  Los  .\ngeles,  is  the  United  States  .As- 
bestos Co.  of  Manheim,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  asbestos  goods  in  .America.  The  capital  stock  will  be 
increased  to  $600,000  and  the  originally  planned  output  doubled. 
Asbestos-rubber  belting,  high-pressure  parking,  brake  linings,  gas- 
kets, valve-stem  packings,  etc.,  will  be  manufactured.  The  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mill  will  consume  8,000  pounds  of  asbestos  yarn 
daily,  the  raw  material  being  brought  from  Canada.  .Arizona,  and 
Southern  California.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  asbestos  mill  west 
of  Chicago. 

F.   C.   Harris,   formerly   of  the   San    Francisco   branch   of   the 


Kelly-Springrtcld  Tire  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  branch,  succeeding  G.  J.  Brooks,  who  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  branch. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  large  Ohio  rubber  concern  will  soon  estab- 
lish a  factory  on  an  88-acre  tract  adjoining  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  between  Glcndale  and  Burbank.  It  is  stated  that  a  tire 
factory  will  be  erected  first,  then  a  rubber  reclaiming  plant,  and 
finally  a  fabric  mill. 

NOETHWESTEHN  NOTES 

O.  O.  Gooch,  for  seven  years  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  for  the  Oregon  territory  by  the 
Hcfwell-Swift  Tire   Co.,  makers  of  Mystic  tires. 

To  serve  its  steadily  growing  trade,  the  Puritan  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Vakima,  Washington,  is  planning  to  establish  a  chain  of  eight 
factorv  units  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 


•T^HE  ANNu.\L  FINANCIAL  ST.\TE.MENT  of  the  .\mes  llolden 
•1  McCready  Co.,  Limited,  for  the  year  1920,  includes  tire  sales 
of  $224,313;  felt  sales  $151,194,  and  shoe  sales  $6,514,552.  Sales  of 
shoes  for  the  previous  year  were  $6,658,263.  The  figures  showed 
a  deficit  of  $46,542  on  tires,  $7,227  on  felts,  and  $639,836  on  shoes. 
The  felt  plant  was  not  in  operation  until  August  last,  although 
sufficient  orders  were  on  the  books  to  keep  the  plant  in  full  opera- 
tion up  to  that  time.  Orders  filled  during  the  last  months  of  the 
year  showed  insufficient  profit  to  provide  for  a  surplus,  as  stated. 
The  report  states  that  the  mild  winter  was  not  conducive  to  good 
buying,  but  that  the  demand  was  showing  up  well. 

After  all  deductions,  the  net  loss  in  1920,  and  three  quarter!) 
preferred  dividends,  the  deficit  for  the  year  totaled  $639,836, 
against  a  surplus  of  $176,150  in  the  previous  statement,  and 
$323,322  in  1918-1919.  The  position  as  to  -working  capital  was 
reduced  to  $551,513,  a  decline  in  the  year  of  approximately  two 
millions.  Inventories  were  lowered  by  upwards  of  $600,000  at 
the  end  of  1920,  aggregating  $3,396,824,  as  against  over  $4,000,000 
in  1919. 

The  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Limited, 
for  the  last  year  totaled  $1,251,080,  and  the  net  profits  $916,080,  as 
shown  in  the  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  held  March 
29,  1921.  at  Hamilton.  Ontario. 

During  the  year  the  outstanding  capital  stock  was  increased 
from  $6,229,400  to  $7,417,900  by  the  issuance  of  11.885  new  shares. 

The  Gregory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  that  province  with  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000  to  manufacture  tires,  tubes  and  accessories, 
has  now  commenced  manufacturing,  the  capacity  to  be  five 
hundred  tires  and  1,000  tubes  a  day.  Morton  Gregory,  a  chemist 
of  considerable  experience,  is  president  and  managing  director ; 
-\.  B.  Weeks  is  vice-president ;  S.  A.  Madge  is  treasurer,  and 
Frank  Parsons  is  secretary.  R.  O.  Kellogg,  superintendent,  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 
F.  B.  Roesel  is  foreman  of  the  tire  construction  department ; 
Martin  Nelson,  foreman  of  the  mill  and  calender  department, 
and  W.  T.  Simpson,  foreman  of  the  tube  and  accessory  depart- 
ment. The  main  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
"0  by  180  feet,  two  stories  and  basement.  Modern  machinery  to 
the  value  of  about  $150,000  has  been  installed. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited,  has 
asked  permission  of  the  Ontario  legislature  to  permit  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Canadian  company  by  reducing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  from  $100  to  $10  per  share  and  to  permit  the  issuance 
of  prior  preference  stock  to  take  care  of  various  liabilities.  Note 
holders,  whose  claims  aggregate  $1,219,920,  are  to  receive  three- 
year  eight-per  cent  notes.     Rubber  commitment  creditors  are  to 
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receive  20  per  cent  in  cash  on  deliveries  and  the  balance  in  seven 
per  cent  90-day  notes.  Fabric  creditors  will  receive  25  per  cent 
in  prior  preference  stock  or  preferred  stock  at  par  and  75  per 
cent  in  cash.  The  $3,000,000  owed  to  the  parent  Goodyear  com- 
pany will  be  paid  in  prior  preference  stock  at  par.  The  company 
under  refinancing  plans  is  to  meet  all  obligations  by  September 
30,  1921.  The  company's  bank  borrowing  exceeds  $1,000,000; 
notes  due  in  the  United  States  amount  to  $1,219,920;  rubber  lia- 
bilities aggregate  $684,000,  and  fabric  liabilities,  $4,800,000. 

The  Harry  M.  Hope  Engineering  Co.,  185  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  has  established  offices  in  "the  Dominion  Express  Building, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  to  handle  its  Canadian  business.  The  Cana- 
dian manager  is  George  \V.  Saunders,  formerly  connected  witli  S. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  London. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    INDIA    RUBBER    WORLD 

.Statement    of   the   ownership,    management,    etc.,    renuireii    by    the    .\cl    of 
Congress    of    AuRust    24.    1912.    of    The    India    Rubber    World,    published 
monthly  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  for  April  1.  1921. 
State  of  New  York,      j  ^^  . 
County  of  New  York,  J 

'Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  Slate  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E.  M.  Hoae,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  manager  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownershii',  m-inagenient,  etc..  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  .August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co.,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street. 
New  York  City. 

Editor,  Henry  C.  Pearson.  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor,  Henry  C.  Pearson,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager,  E.  M.  Hoag,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co.,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York 
City. 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  ether  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or   other  securities  are;     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given,  also  ttiat  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affinnt  has  uo  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by   her. 

E.   M,  Hoag.  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,   1921. 
(Seal")  Fredk.   Sprenger, 

J  Notary    Public.   Westchester    County. 

New  York  County  Clerk  No.  188.     Register's  No.  2210.     Certificate  filed  in 
New  York  County.     My  commission  expires   March   30.   1922. 


ANOTHER   GOOD    ROADS    ESSAY   CONTEST 

In  the  presence  of  members  of  the  High\v;iy  and  Highway 
Transport  Education  Committee  and  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  complied  with  a  request  of  the  com- 
n;ittee  and  on  the  White  House  lawn  recently  presented  Miss 
Katherine  F.  Butterfield  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  with  a  certificate  tha; 
entitled  her  to  a  university  scholarship.  Of  more  than  200,00C 
high  school  contestants  for  the  best  500-word  essay  written  on  tht 
problem  of  good  roads  in  the  Ship-by-Truck — Good  Roads  cssaj 
contest.  Miss  Butterfield  was  chosen  the  winner. 

At  the  ceremonies  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  High- 
way Transport  Committee  will  sponsor  a  second  competition  for 
the  Harvey  S.  Firestone  prize,  a  four-year  scholarship,  including 


expenses,  to  the  high  school  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  pertaining  to  good  roads. 

The  rules  of  the  contest,  which  last  year  were  conducted  by  the 
Ship-l)y-Truck  Bureau,  which  Mr.  Firestone  founded,  will  be 
virtually  the  same  as  in  1920.  All  high  school  students  are 
eligible  to  compete,  essays  must  be  not  more  than  5(X)  words  in 
length  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committees  not  later 
than  May  31.  While  no  other  major  prizes  have  been  announced, 
local  and  state  prizes  are  expected. 


A  PIONEER  IN  BALATA  AND  RUBBER 


W.     A.     JOUBERT 


BALAT.\   MEN  ill  the  Guiaiias  and  in  New  York  were  once  well 
acquainted  with  \V.  .A.  Joubert,  who  cruised  for  and  dis- 
covered   many   valuable   reefs   in    British   and    Dutch    Guiana. 

So  well  known  was  he  in  the 
lines  mentioned  and  in  Mexican 
rubber  that  a  sketch  of  his  war 
activities  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Joubert  knows  Mexico 
and  its  rubber  possibilities  in- 
timately. His  plans  for  estab- 
lishing a  large  and  profitable 
business  there  had  just  matured 
when  they  were  dealt  a  rude 
blow  in  1913  by  Mexico's  interne- 
cine difficulties,  and,  forced  to  re- 
linquish everything,  he  returned 
home  almost  penniless.  Under  con- 
tract, he  spent  1914  and  1915 
lecturing  on  "The  Mexican  Sit- 
uation." addressing  many  distin- 
guished gatherings,  and  wrote 
magazine  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  were  widely  noted.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  finding  himself  without  re- 
sources, he  bravely  took  a  factory  job  as  a  "helper"  and,  as 
he  saj's,  "revelled  a  year  in  j^ans  and  grease"  with  war-time 
wages.  He  combated  enemy  propaganda,  notably  in  "Neigh- 
bor Hans,"  which,  after  a  long  magazine  run,  was  used  as  a 
war  document  by  the  Morgan  Liberty  Loan  Committee.  Mr. 
Joubert  also  figured  as  a  public  speaker  for  the  loans. 

From  Liberty  Loan  work  he  was  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Service  Section  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
making  many  telling  speeches  for  the  Allied  cause.  In  one 
case  he  prevailed  upon  the  employes  of  eight  munition  works 
to  abandon  a  projected  strike  and  to  stay  loyally  at  their 
tasks.  Next  he  was  assigned  to  the  United  States  Aircraft 
Production  Bureau  but  finding  the  work  uncongenial  he 
sought  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  post  in  France.  The  signing  of  the 
armistice,  however,  put  an  abrupt  end  to  all  his  war  activities. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  a  prominent  New  York 
investment  house,  in  which  position  he  has  "made  good"  where 
many  had  failed;  and  with  his  wife  and  daughter  now  lives 
at  Newburgh,  New  York. 

Mr.  Joubert  has  a  son,  Gordon,  who,  while  in  the  Canadian 
service,  was  shell-shocked  at  Ypres.  and  is  in  business  in 
Saskatchewan.  Another  son,  Cleinent,  who  was  in  the  United 
States  aviation  service,  is  managing  a  sugar  plantation  in 
Cuba. 


MiN.VEAPOLIS    RETAINS    AND    FURTHER    SUBSTANTIATES    ITS    RinilT 

to  the  title  "Billion  Dollar  Market"  in  figures  compiled  by  the 
wholesale  and  jobbers'  section  of  that  city's  Civic  and  Commerce 
-Association.  Trade  in  belting  and  rubber  goods  totalled  $7,500,- 
000  in  1919  and  increased  to  $9,687,500  in  1920.  This  is  exclusive 
of  rubber  footwear  which  is  included  in  the  city's  $9,000,000  trade 
in  boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. 
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Acti\  ities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


MEETINGS 

THE  Technical  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Divi- 
sion held  a  meeting  in  the  Association  rooms  on  April  14,  to 
consider  in  detail  the  tentative  specification  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  pneumatic  tires.  A  number  of  technical  representa- 
tives of  tire  manufacturers,  not  represented  on  the  Teclmical 
Committee,  also  participated  in  the  conference,  the  work  of 
wliich  was  completed  at  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  April  26 
and  27. 

An  engineering  sub-committvc  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturers'  Division  met  at  the  Association  rooms  on  April  14, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  standardizing  of  rubber  belt  and 
pulley  sizes.  The  subject  w-as  thoroughly  discussed  in  a  general 
way  and  an  outline  prepared  for  treating  the  various  phases  in 
detail.  Members  of  the  sub-committee  are  studying  the  problems 
preparatory  to  another  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  customary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Tire  Manufacturers'  Division,  was  held  in  the  Association  rooms 
on  April  20.  The  disposition  of  a  number  of  routine  matters 
required  the  attention  of  the  committee  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  development  of  the  plans  for  the  compilation  of  monthly 
statistics  covering  mechanical  rubber  goods  was  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers' 
Division,  held  at  the  Yale  Club  on  April  26. 

The  Traffic  Committee  held  its  .-Kpril  meeting  in  the  .Association 
rooms  on  April  18.  and  devoted  the  entire  day  to  routine  matters. 
Several  members  of  the  committee  left  that  evening  for  Baltimore, 
to  inspect  the  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  in  that  city,  for 
handling  shipments  of  rubber  goods  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Union  League  Club  at  1 
o'clock  on  April  29.  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  arranged  for 
regular  meetings. 

PUBLICITY   COMMITTEE   OF   EIXECUTIVES   APPOINTED 

The  Association  will  undertake  educational  work  (publicity)  on 
behalf  of  the  rubber  industry;  a  committee  will  be  constituted  of 
representatives  to  be  designated  by  the  following  named  firm 
members  from  the  personnel  of  their  several  executive  staffs : 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Hewitt 
Rubber  Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co.,  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  BUREAU 

In  accordance  witli  resolutions  adopted  by  the  E.\ecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  a  Foreign  Trade  Bureau 
has  been  added  to  the  .Association,  under  the  management  of  P.  L. 
Palmcrton,  who  will  devote  his  present  attention  to  the  following: 
Information  bureau,  information  bulletins,  rubber  exporters'  hand- 
book, straight-side  tire  promotion,  translation  of  rubber  goods 
terms,  employment  bureau,  collection  of  credit  data,  listing  of 
desirable  forwarders,  and  others. 

It  is  intended  to  enlarge  this  program  with  other  services  as 
they  may  be  requested  or  as  the  facilities  of  the  bunau  may 
permit. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  includes 
all  members  who  are  devoting  much  attention  to  export  trade. 
However,  the  division  extends  an  invitation  to  other  firm  members 
to  become  enrolled  in  the  division.  The  manager  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau  will,  upon  request,  be  glad  to  handle  the  details  of 
enrollment  of  firms  and  recognition  of  representatives. 


The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  are  regarded  as  "open,''  and  a  welcome  will  be  extended 
to  a  representative  of  any  member  of  the  division.  Also,  the 
division  will  appreciate  the  privilege  of  including  in  its  docket, 
subjects  of  export  interest  that  any  member  wishes  to  suggest. 
The  executive  committee  has  selected  the  third  Friday  of  each 
month  as  its  regular  meeting  date. 

COST  ACCOUNTING  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURERS 

A  study  of  the  cost  acci muting  problems  of  rubber  gtpods  manu- 
facturers with  the  object  eventually  of  outlining  cost  accounting 
methods  for  various  branches  of  the  industry  will  be  undertaken 
by  a  cost  accounting  committee  of  experienced  accounting  execu- 
tives from  the  staflfs  of  the  following  named  companies :  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  Miller  Rub'oer  Co., 
Star  Rubber  Co.,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  (and  one  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  .Association  of  New  Jersey 
— Trenton  Association). 

STATISTICS  COMPILED  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRES  NOS.  1»3  AND  104. 
COVERING   THE   YEAR   1920- 


Repnrled 

bv  Mami- 

faclurers 

Wli.)  Also 

Reclaim 

Reclaime<l    rubber    produced  ^ 

from       raw      and       cured 

scrap   pounds     77.920,594   102,059.654   179,980,248 

Scrap  rubber  (incUl'Mnp  raw  Y  1  lb.  : 

and  cured  scrap)  con- 
sumed in  production  of 
reclaimed   rubber. .  ./lofoirfj  100,659,857   134.786,740  235,446.597. 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Crite  Rupber  Consumed  in  ihe  MANUr.\ciuRE  op 
Rubber   Products  and  Total  Sale.s  Value  of  Shipments  of 

>[anufactuked  Rubbfr   Ppoducts 

Total  Sales  \'alue 

Number  ot"  of  Shipments 

Povmds  Cnlde  of  Manufactured 

Product                                            Rubber  C^onsurred  Rubber  Products 
Tires  and  tire  sundries 

Automobile   and   motor  truck  casings 204,852,163  $315,367,820 

Automobile  and   motor  truck   tubes 51,025,392  42.148.440 

Solid    tires 26.482,247  18,441.402 

Other  tires  and  tire  sundries 10,075,927  17,004,388 


Approximate 

Amount 

Scrap 

Reported 

Used  per 

hv 

Pound  of 

KeclRJniers 

Reclaimed 

Solely 

Total 

Produced 

=Total— Tires   and    tire    sundries 292.435,729 


392,962,050 


Other  rubber  products 

Mechanical    "oods 28,592,490 

Bo.ijts  and    shoes 32.610.547 

Other    products 16.250,905 

-Total— Other    rubber    products 77,453,942 


Grand    total— -Ml    products 369.889.671 


82,240.087 
61.707.773 
61,809.742 

$205,757,602 

$598,719,652 


^The  number  of  manufacturers  reporting  statistics  for  the  first  half  of 
1920  was  142;  for  the  second  half.  143.  The  number  ci  reclaimers  reporting 
for  the  first  h.ilf  was  7;  for  the  second  half,  8.  The  average  total  daily 
number  ri  employes  reported  for  the  first  half  of  1920  was  199.750.  and  for 
the  second  half,   189,^62. 

-It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  totals  of  "Tires  and  tire  sundries"  and 
"Other  rubber  products"  include  some  fiRures  which  are  not  shown  under 
the  various  items,  which  is  due  to  the  f.ict  that  some  of  the  reports  received 
were  n^t  itemized:  fo.'-  the  same  reason,  under  "Tires  and  tire  sundries,"  in 
a  few  instances,  the  data  submitted  by  individi-.al  merribers  coverinp  ".-Xuto- 
mobile  and  motor  truck  tubes"  have  been' assigned  to  "Automobile  and  motor 
trucl.  casinps,"  wherever  it  has  appeared  desirable  to  do  so.  with  respect  to 
both  the  number  of  pounds  of  crude  rubber  consumed  and  the  total  sales 
value  of  shipments  of  manufactured   rubber   products. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  totals  shown  above  ore  the  result 
of  a  compilation  of  statistic-,  furnished  by  individual  rubber  matuifacturers 
and  reclaimers  in  the  United  States,  and  do  not  include  figures  of  manufac- 
turing firms  located  in  Canada,  as  did  the  "Statistics  Compiled  from  Ques- 
tionnaires Nos.  101  and  102,"  covering  the  year  1919. 
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INTERESTING    LETTERS    FROM    OUR    READERS 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  HOUSING  BONDS 

To  THE  Editor  : 

DEAR  SIR :  The  enclosed  circular  of  tlie  London  County  Council 
housing  bonds  describes  the  one  method  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  Europe  in  providing  funds  for  housing  purposes. 

Why  can  we  not  adopt  something  that  has  proved  satisfactory 
elsewhere  instead  of  wasting  time  endeavoring  to  discover  some- 
thing that  is  all- American?  Must  we  have  another  Liberty  motor 
episode,  trying  to  learn  how  to  make  all-American  airplanes  and 
motors  when  we  could  have  much  more  quickly  adopted  the  kind 
Europe  was  making  successfully  during  the  war,  and  which  it 
was  proved  would  work? 

Americanism  is  one  thing.     Chauvinism  is  another. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  R.  J.  Caldwell. 

The  securities  referred  to  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  have  been 
termed  one  of  the  most  meritorious  issues  made  in  years,  are  the 
London  County  Council  6  per  cent  bonds  to  provide  funds  for 
the  urgent  housing  needs  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  They 
are  sold  for  cash,  or  in  four  instalments,  in  denominations  of 
£5  or  in  multiples  thereof,  to  be  repaid  at  par  in  five,  ten,  and 
fifteen  years  as  desired  by  the  buyer.  Interest  is  payable  semi- 
annually, and  both  interest  and  principal  are  secured  by  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
rates  of  this  council  outside  the  city.  The  council  allows  a 
brokerage  of  ^  of  one  per  cent  and  pays  stamp  duties  on  all 
transfers.  The  bonds  are  free  of  income  ta.\  at  source  of  issue  up 
to  ilOO. — The  Editor. 


PROPER  AND  IMPROPER  NOJLCANIZATION  OF  INNER  TUBES 

To  THE  Editor  : 

DE.-\R  Sir  : — The  true  measure  of  the  proper  elasticity  in  an  inner 
tube  is  the  stretch  to  break  and  the  recovery  from  a  stretch  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  breaking  strain.  Tensile,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  is  foolishly  laid,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  always 
possible  to  secure  greatly  increased  temporary  tensile  strength 
either  by  increasing  the  vulcanization  beyond  the  limits  imposed 
for  long  life,  or  by  using  an  excessive  amount  of  what  are  loosely 
termed  accelerators.  Now  let  us  see  what  happens  when  temporary 
tensile  strength  is  thus  artificially  increased  for  a  sales  argument 
only,  because  it  is  not  a  service  argrument. 

Given  a  compound  containing  90  to  95  per  cent  rubber  by  vol- 
ume, with  3  per  cent  sulphur,  and  not  more  than  0.50  per  cent  of 
hexamethylene  tetraminc  as  an  accelerator,  if  properly  vulcanized. 
a  tube  of  this  quality  should  stretch  from  2  inches  to  12  inches, 
and  be  so  held  for  ten  minutes,  then  allowed  to  recover  for  ten 
minutes.  The  stretch  remaining  over  the  original  2  inches  should 
be  about  10  per  cent  or  2.2  inches.  Tensile  strength  should  be 
about  2,000  pounds  to  2.200  pounds  per  square  inch.  Now  to 
increase  this  tensile  by  vulcanizing  to  2,600  or  3,000  pounds,  what 
happens?  The  stretch  may  not  be  affectc-d  immediately  and  per- 
haps not  even  for  six  months,  but  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made  little 
apples,  such  a  tube  will  crumble  and  die  soon  after  six  months, 
and  very  likely  earlier.  When  the  recovery  from  stretch  shows 
only  2y2  to  5  per  cent,  there  is  something  rotten  in  Denmark. 
The  tube  is  doomed  to  a  young,  untimely  death.  If  excessive 
tensile  is  secured  by  using  as  high  as  1^  to  2  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
celerator mentioned,  the  result  is  even  worse.  Such  tubes  probably 
will  not  last  three  months. 

Over-vulcanizing  or  the  use  of  an  amount  of  so-called  acceler- 
ators, which  are  really  catalysers  and  like  poison,  to  be  used  in 
very  small  doses,  give  very  pretty  attractive  first  effects,  which  are 
really  about  as  wholesome  as  the  hectic  flush  of  one  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis.  Such  tubes  arc  translucent,  smooth,  free 
from  all  bloom  or  sulphur  deposit,  very,  very  attractive  indeed, 
but  good  only  for  the  show  window,  or  the  salesman's  grip ;  abso- 
lutely no  good  at  all  for  long  service.  Take  an  extreme  case,  the 
tensile  strength  of  such  a  compound  as  given  may  be  increased  to 


4,000  pounds  if  the  vulcanizing  is  continued  until  hard  rubber  is 
secured.     It  can  easily  be  seen  that  while  this  material  is  all  right 
for  pipe  stems,  etc.,  it  is  scarcely  the  thing  for  an  elastic  tube, 
and  here  endeth  the  tensile  lesson. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Superintendent. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE 
"THE    PLANTING    ENGINKER."     BY    C.    REID.    COLOMBO.      UV.YS 
of  Ceylon  Co.,  Limited,   Colombo,   Ceylon.     Cloth,   371   pages. 

THIS  BOOK  which  is  intended  for  the  planter  of  rubber,  tea 
and  coconuts,  deals  exhaustively  with  practical  engineering  as 
applied  in  the  manufacturing  processes  employed  on  the  estates 
in  the  Far  East.  The  book  comprises  27  chapters  and  appendix 
grouped  under  the  following  sections :  Rubber,  power,  electric 
light  and  power,  tea,  transport  and  coconuts. 

A  full  description  of  all  machinery  connected  with  the  products 
named  is  given  with  instructions  for  working  and  general  up- 
keep. General  information  is  afforded  on  electric  lighting,  water 
supplies,  transport  by  road  and  aerial  tramway,  followed  by  an 
appendix  of  useful  facts,  figures  and  tables.  A  full  index  is  pro- 
vided and  the  book  is  liberally  illustrated.  The  instructions  are 
simple,  direct  and  as  non-technical  as  possible.  The  book  will 
be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  every  estate  engineer. 


"PRIE.STLEV     TN    AMERICA,"     17941804.      BY    EDGAR     F.    SMITH, 

University  of  Pennsylvania.     Cloth,  17J  pages,  7J4  by  5  inches. 

This  book  should  be  of  great  interest  to  readers,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  appears  a  sketch  of  Joseph  Priestley,  the  man  who 
named  india  rubber.  The  book  deals  with  the  adventures  and 
activities  of  Dr.  Priestley  during  the  years  spent  in  America 
after  being  forced  to  leave  France  and  England  because  of  his 
radical  sympathies.  The  book  contains  no  illustrations,  not  even 
a  frontispiece  of  Priestley,  but  is  attractively  printed  and  contains 
copies  of  many  letters  exchanged  between  the  doctor  and  his 
numerous  American  friends. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


A  brochure,  "The  Golden  Year  of  Goodrich,  1870-1920, 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,"  has  just  been  published  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio.  It  commemorates  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  company,  dealing  not  only  with  the 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  company,  but  the  pan 
that  rubber  plays  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  world  and 
individual  life.  The  context  is  written  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit.  and 
colored  symbolic  illustrations  representing  Earth,  Air,  Fire  and 
Water  are  reproduced  from  paintings  by  W.  T.  Benda.  Through- 
out are  numerous  croquis  of  places,  incidents,  and  machinery, 
while  the  last  few  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  the  officials, 
branches  of  the  company  in  the  United  States,  foreign  branches 
and  foreign  distributers. 

Technical  and  SaENTiFic  Book  Section,  from  the  1920  Edi- 
tion  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog.  Chemical  Catalog  Co., 
New  York. 

This  alphabetical  list  of  authors'  names  includes  practically  all 
the  current  works  on  chemistry  and  chemical  technology  and  i3 
preceded  by  a  subject  index.     Valuable  for  ready  reference. 

"The  Rubber  Industry,"  the  first  of  the  affiliated  bulle- 
tins  for  firm  and  affiliated  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
.\merica,  made  its  appearance  early  last  month.  It  is  a  six-page 
leaflet  which  will  l)e  distributed  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks, 
and  will  cover  such  subjects  as  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
.Association  members  in  connection  with  the  rubber  industry,  as  f<ir 
instance,  legislation,  taxation,  traffic  and  transportation  frail  and 
highway >.  industrial  relations,  foreign  coinmcrce,  raw  materials, 
statistics,  .Association  activities,  meetings,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous 
information. 
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"Halowax  in  the  Rubber  Industry." — Ix  an  eighteen-page 
pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title,  the  Condensite  Company  of 
America.  Bloomlicld,  New  Jersey,  describes  the  physical  proper- 
ties ol  Halowax  and  the  application  of  different  grades  in  rubber 
manuiacturing,  illnstrated  by  typical  mixmgs. 

The  .\merican  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  1,  April  1,  1921,  consisting 
of  lour  i>ages  dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  .\.  S.  T.  .\I.,  and 
notes  and  publications  of  interest  to  members. 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS 

McLeod  Tire  Cortoration  vs.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.     Dis- 
trict   Court,    Southern    District    of    New    York.      February 
28,  1920.    No.  554. 

The  court  will  allow  liberal  inspection  and  compel  answers  to 
interrogatories  in  patent  cases.  In  a  tire  patent  case,  inspection 
■>t  working  drawings  or  blue-prints  from  the  records  of  de- 
fendai;t,  showing  molds,  cores  and  other  working  parts  used  in 
the  commercial  production  of  defendant's  tires,  would  not  be 
denied  because  of  defendant's  objection  that  these  represented 
the  details  of  a  secret  process  of  manufacture  employed  by  de- 
fendant. The  secrecy  of  the  process  would  be  safeguarded  by 
tire  order  so  far  as  possible. 

In  the  above  suit  in  equity  the  court  granted  in  part  the  motion 
of  the  plaintiff  to  be  allowed  inspection  of  drawings,  etc. — Fed- 
eral Reporter,  Volume  268,  page  205. 
Willys-Overland    Co.    vs.    Akron-Overland   Tire    Co.,    Inc., 

District  Court,   District   of   Delaware.     In   equity,     .\ugust  2, 

1920.  No.  386. 

In  a  suit  in  equity  by  the  Willys-Overland  Co.  against  the 
Akron-Overland  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  a  preliminary  injunction  was 
sought  restraining  the  defendant  from  using  the  word  "Over- 
land" as  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  corporate  name,  from  listing 
its  capital  stock  upon  the  New  York  Curb  Market  or  any  other 
association  or  exchange  where  listed  stocks  and  securities  are 
dealt  in,  under  any  name  containing  the  word  "Overland,"  and 
from  designating  its  tires,  or  other  automobile  accessory  made 
or  sold  by  it,  by  the  word  "Overland,"  or  by  any  combination  of 
words  containing  that  name. 

Morris,  District  Judge,  rendered  the  opinion  that  from  the 
evidence  the  defendant  was  using  "Overland"  in  its  corporate  title 
unfairly  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintiff ;  that  the  use  by  a 
defendant  in  its  name  of  a  word  calculated  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  its  goods  are  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  may  be  enjoined ; 
that  a  preliminary  injunction  should  be  granted:  and  that  a  decree 
in  conformity  therewith  might  be  submitted. — Federal  Reporter, 
Volume  268,  pages  151-155. 
In    re    Schweinert   et   Al.     Court   of    -Appeals    of    District    of 

Columbia.     Submitted  November  8,  1920.     Decided  January  3, 

1921.  No.  1323. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Maximilian  Charles 
Schweinert  and  another  for  the  patent  of  a  tire  valve,  the 
defendants  appealed  from  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  grant  such  a  patent.  The  Court  agreed  with  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  applicant  had  made  no  patentable  advance  over 
the  prior  art.  The  decision  was  therefore  affirmed. — Federal 
Reporter,  Volume  269,  page  1020. 


TREASURY  DECISIONS 

No.  44145.— Protest  935857  of  Davies  Turner  &•  Co.,  New  York. 

Rubber  Attachments  for  Soles  and  Heels;  Wearing  Ap- 
parel.— These  articles  are  classified  as  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
composed  of  cotton  and  india  rubber  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  256,  tariff  act  of  1913,  and  are  claimed  dutiable 
as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  india  rubber  at  10  per  cent 
under  paragraph  368. 


Opinion  by  Weller,  G.  A. :  Proportionate  values  of  component 
materials  not  shown,  but  found  evident  rubber  is  of  chief  value ; 
therefore,  claim  that  they  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  in  chief 
value  of  india  rubber  under  paragraph  3C8  was  sustained.  These 
attachments  are  excluded  from  paragraph  256  on  authority  of 
Steinhardt  vs.  United  States  (8  Ct.  Custom  Appeals,  372;  T.  D. 
37629). — Treasitry  Decisions,  Volume  39,  No.  14,  page  10. 


adjudicated  patents 

Palmer  et  al  vs.  John  K.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Inc.  United 
States  District  Court,  New  York. 

The  Palmer  patent,  No.  878,995,  claim  1,  for  api)aratus  for 
iiu^erting  tubular  fabrics,  held  infringed. — Federal  Reporter, 
Volume  269,  page  148. 


THE    OBITUARY    RECORD 
WELL-KNOWN  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  MANUFACTURER 

TR.\cv   S-\MrKL   Lhwis.   presi<Knt   ni   tlie    Heacuii    l-'all^    Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  died  suddenly  on  April 
3,  at  his-home  in  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  his  lorty-e  ghth  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Naugatuck. 
Connecticut,  in  1873,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Greenwich  .Academy,  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  and  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  University, 
graduating  in  1894.  Four  years  later 
he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  of 
which  his  father,  the  late  George  A. 
Lewis,  was  president.  On  his  fath- 
er's death  in  1914,  Mr.  Lewis  became 
president  of  the  company,  which  has 
continued  to  prosper  under  his  man- 
agement. 

Several  other  firms  closely  allied 
with  the  rubber  industry  claimed  part  of  his  time.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Mills  Co.,  tire  fabric  manu- 
facturers, Danielson,  Connecticut ;  treasurer  of  the  Canadian 
Connecticut  Cotton  Mills,  Limited,  tire  fabric  manufacturers, 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada ;  president  of  the  Medford  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Medford,  Massachusetts ;  president  of  the 
Nobska  Spinning  Co.,  Taunton,  Massachusetts ;  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Clay  Co.,  Langley,  South  Carolina; 
and  a  director  of  the  Naugatuck  National  Bank,  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut, and  of  the  Connecticut  Cottons  Co.,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  member  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  .\merica, 
Inc.,  and  in  1917,  one  of  its  directors. 

His  widow,  Grace  Meacliam  Lewis,  survives  him,  and  his  un- 
timely death  is  mourned  by  many  friends  and  trade  acquaint- 
ances. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 
the  late  George  A.  Lewis,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  and  interment 
was  also  at  Naugatuck. 


Tr\cv  S.  Lewis 


A  PIONEER  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBBER  STAMPS 
Charles    Everson,    one    of   the   earliest   to    develop    the    rubber 
stamp  in   the  commercial   world,   died   ."Vpril   14  at  his  home  in 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

He  established  the  Everson  &  Reed  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
rubber  stamps,  in  1875,  which  in  1914  acquired  the  Carragan  & 
Tilson  plant  manufacturing  metal  badges,  stencils  and  dies,  thus 
joining  the  two  oldest  organizations.  He  served  as  first  president 
of  the  New  York  Stamp  Club  when  it  was  organized  and  later 
as  president  of  the  International  Stamp  Manufacturer.^'  .Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Everson  was  president  and  treasurer  of  Everson  &  Reed 
Co.,  88  Chambers   Street,   New   York,   until   his  death.     He  was 
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particularly  active  in  Grand  Army  work,  as  patriotic  instructor 
and  Senior  Vice-Commander  of  Lafayette  Post  No.  140,  New 
York,  which  conducted  the  Grand  Army  ritual  service  at  his 
funeral. 

The   Everson    &   Reed    Co.    will   continue   to   serve   the   trade 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Morris. 


ACTIVE     IN     RUBBER     MACHINERY     MANUFACTURE 

James  VVillctt  Chamberlain,  whose  death  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
March  18,  was  noted  in  the  April  issue  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  was  horn  i:i  Rcdheld,  New  York,  in  1843.     Following  his 

education  in  the  village  schools  of 
tliat  place,  his  first  duty  was  to 
his  country  in  the  Civil  War.  En- 
listing from  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
in  Company  C,  115th  Regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  being 
promoted  to  sergeant  for  brave 
and   meritorious   conduct. 

Later  in  1865  he  began  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist 
at  Webster  Camp  and  Lane  Ma- 
chine Shop  until  his  promotion  to 
superintendent,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  many  years,  followed 
by  several  years  as  superintendent 
of  the  clutch  department  of  the 
Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
J.^.\it>  \V.  ("H.\MHtKi..M.N         Akron,  Ohio.     At  the  time  of  his 

death  he  was  identified  with  the 
.'\kron  Equipment  Co..  Akron,  Ohio.  He  was  also  connected  with 
the  Wel.man-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  was  a 
director  of  the  .-Xcme  Steel  Co.  as  well  as  a  director  of  The  India 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Atlantic  Foundry  Co.,  both  of  Akron, 
Ohio.    He  was  besides  interested  in  several  other  firms. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  received 
a  pension  until  the  World  War,  at  which  time  he  returned  to 
the  Government  the  full  amount  paid  him  and  requested  that  his 
pension  be  canceled.  This  instance  typifies  the  splendid  spirit  of 
integrity  which  won  many  friends  for  one  of  .\kron's  oldest  and 
best-known   rubber  machinery  men. 


FORMER   NEW   JERSEY   RUBBER   MAN 

Warren  A.  Greene,  former  general  manager  of  the  Lambert- 
ville  Rubber  Co.,  died  on  April  11  at  his  home  in  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey,  aged  89  years.  Death  was  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.  He  was  president  of  the  .^mwell  National  Bank, 
Lambertville,  and  had  been  affiliated  with  the  rubber  company 
as  general  manager  for  about  fifty  years,  having  relinquished 
active  duties  a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  failing  health.  The 
interment  was  made  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a   son  and  daughter. 


PROMINENT    IN    CIVIC    AND    FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Colonel  Walter  Rodney  Williams,  for  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  the  footwear  division  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  in  recent  years  employment  man- 
ager at  the  .Mice  mill,  died  April  15  at  his  home  in  Woonsocket, 
in  his  sixtieth  year. 

Colonel  Williams  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1862, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Woonsocket.  and  was  for  some 
years  employed  in  the  Woonsocket  office  of  the  .Adams  Express 
Co.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  oflSce  force  of  the  Woon- 
socket Rubber  Co.,  and  was  gradually  promoted  until  he  became 
employment  manager,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     For  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Woonsocket   Business 


Glen's  Association,  corporation  clerk  of  the  Woonsocket  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  one  of  the  first  commanders  of  Gordon  Camp 
Sons  of  Veterans  and,  later,  the  commander  of  Rhode  Island 
Division  with  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Black- 
stone  River  Lodge  of  Masons,  Woonsocket  Commandcry,  Knights 
Templars,  and  Palestine  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Roger 
Williams  Council,  Royal  .Xrcanuni.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  tliree  daughters. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES 

'I  'HE  inqtiirii-s  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
■•  thelcss  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  information 
may  be  furnished  by  those  'vho  read  them.  Th-c  Editor  is  there- 
tore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(861 )  Information  is  requested  concerning  the  use  of  "re- 
claiming salts"  in  reclaiming. 

(862)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
"J-  B.  L."  cascades. 

(863)  A  request  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  the  man- 
ufacturer of  machines  for  inflating  rubber  balls. 

(864)  A  reader  desires  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery for  repairing  rubber  footwear. 

(865)  A  manufacturer  of  gold-ball  molds  abroad  desires  the 
addresses  of  American  golf-ball  manufacturers ;  also,  of  manu- 
facturers of  both  balls  and  molds. 

(866)  A  rubber  manufacturer  requests  the  addresses  of  mak- 
ers of  36-inch  breaker  fabric  and  36-inch  tire-building  fabric. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES   FROM    CONSULAR   REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  l-orciiiu  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  follovifing 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


District   Offices. 
New   York:     734   Customhouse. 
Boston:     1801  Customhouse. 
Chicago:     504   Federal   Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:     1020   Hibernia   Bank 

Building. 
San   Francisco:    307  Customhouse. 
Seattle:    848  Henry  Building. 


Cooperative    Offices. 
Cleveland :    Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Cincinnati:     Chamber  of   Commerce; 

General    Freight    Agent,    Southern 

Railway,   96   Ingalls   Building. 
Dayton,    Ohio:     Dayton   Chamber   of 

Commerce. 
Los  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Philadelphia:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portland,       Oregon:       Chamber       of 

Commerce. 


(34,585)  An  American  citizen  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
.\rgentina  engaged  in  the  import  trade,  now  in  the  United  States, 
desires  to  secure  an  agency  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  the 
sale  of  automobile  accessories. 

(34.602)  .'\  commercial  agency  in  Belgium  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  tlie  sale  of  bicycle  accessories. 

(34,613)  A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  India  de- 
sires to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods  throughout 
India. 

(34,638)  An  agency  for  the  sale  of  motor  cars  and  accessories 
is  desired  by  a  mercantile  company  in  Australia. 

(34,646)  .A  firm  of  engineers  in  Sumatra  desires  to  secure  the 
agency  for  the  sale  of  lightweight  caterpillar  tractors  suitable  for 
use  on  rubber  estates. 

(34.663)  An  official  of  a  port  in  Mexico  desires  to  secure  cata- 
logs with  a  view  to  purchasing  for  lifeboat  crews  rubber  suits 
and  rubber  boots.  Catalogs  should  be  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs. 

(34.664)  An  established  importer  with  oflSces,  showrooms  and 
stock  rooms  in  Australia  desires  to  secure  agencies  from  manu- 
facturers for  the  sale  of  automobile  accessories.  Catalogs  and 
prices  requested. 

(34,680)  .\n  importini;  firm  in  Austria  desires  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  crude  ruober  immediately. 
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(34.728)  A  mercantile  firm  in  India  Uesircs  to  receive  catalogs 
and  prices  on  automobiles,  motorcycles  and  accessories. 

(34,731  )  A  mercantile  tirm  in  Bulgaria  desires  to  purchase  and 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  whirlin.a-spray  syringes. 

(34,748)  A  firm  of  merchants  in  Canada  desires  to  purchase 
stair  treads. 

(34.752')  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  mercantile  company  in 
India  for  the  sale  of  motor  and  bicycle  accessories. 


Before  the  close  of  the  year  1919,  less  than  500  auto- 
mobiles  had  been  imiwrted  into  Pernambuco.  Brazil,  while  in 
December,  1920,  there  were  only  860  licensed  automobiles  in  that 
city.  Since  then,  however,  aboijt  1,000  cars  have  been  imported, 
and  tires  for  approximately  1,500  cars  are  required.  Most  tires 
imported  are  of  American  manufacture.  A  list  of  Pernambuco 
importers  of  rubber  tires  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  referring  to  file  L.  A.  12013. 


FRENCH    DISAPPROVE    STRAIGHT-SIDE    TIRES 

The  following  article  discussing  stiaighl-side  tires  appeared  in 
La  Vic  Automobile,  written  by  one  of  our  French  contemporaries. 
All  of  .the  pneumatic  tires  employed  in  France  for  a  long  time 
have  been  of  the  soft  bead  or  clincher  type,  mounted  on  a  rim 
having  on  each  side  a  clincher  in  which  the  roimd  portion  of  the 
bead  engages.  Placing  a  clincher  tire  on  a  rim  is  tnade  a  very 
easy  matter  by  the  use  of  suitable  levers.  Straight-side  tires 
entail  the  use  of  a  relatively  complicated  rim,  which  increases  the 
weight  of  the  wheel  at  the  rim  and.  consequently,  its  inertia. 

The  farther  away  from  the  axis  the  weight  of  the  wheel  is 
located  the  longer  will  be  the  lever  arm  which  moves  the  weight 
in  its  rotation,  and  the  greater  the  effort  required  to  get  it  up  to 
speed.  Inversely,  the  greater  the  amount  of  energy  stored  up  in 
the  wheel  once  it  has  been  brought  up  to  speed,  the  more  violent 
must  be  the  braking  action,  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  road  wheel 
acting  as  a  flywheel  are  well  known :  it  is  these  disadvantages 
which  have  led  to  the  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  nu- 
merous designs  of  demountable  rim,  which  apparently  are  more 
attractive  than  the  demountable  wheel. 

It  is  easy  to  measure  the  power  required  to  start  a  wheel  when 
fitted  with  a  clincher  and  straight-side  tire  respectively.  Experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  two  wheels  identical  up  to  the  tires, 
in  which  the  difference  in  weight  at  the  circumference  amounted 
to  23.43  pounds. 

The  tire  loaded  with  a  weight  of  1,100  pounds  is  carried  at  the 
end  of  a  lever  arm,  resting  on  the  surface  of  a  drum  which  turns 
at  a  peripheral  speed  of  30  m.p.h.,  and  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
The  power  absorbed  by  the  motor  is  measured  by  a  voltmeter 
and  an  ammeter.  The  tire  is  first  raised  so  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  drum  on  which  it  bears.  On  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter  are 
read  of?  the  power  consumptions  corresponding  to  starting  and 
normal  running.  Chronometer  readings  are  taken  of  the  time 
elapsing  before  the  starting  point  and  the  normal  speed  are 
attained.    The  results  of  the  experiment  show : 

1.  On  starting  the  straight-side  wheel  takes  426  watts  more 
than  the  clincher  wheel.  This  is  more  than  5^-h.p.  and  is  enor- 
mous  (1  h.p.  =  746  watts'). 

2.  The  normal  speed  is  attained  by  the  clincher  tiro  at  the  end 
of  3  minutes  9  seconds,  and  by  the  straight-side  tire  at  the  end  of 
6  minutes. 

3.  At  normal  speed  the  straight-side  tire  takes  100  walls  (1/7- 
h.p.')  more  than  the  clincher. 

The  phenomena  observed  at  the  moment  of  starting  are  repro- 
duced, in  an  inverse  sense,  when  the  brakes  are  applied.  The 
figures  cited  above  refer  to  one  wheel :  the  car  has  four  of  them ; 
therefore,  these  figures  must  be  multiplied  by  four  in  tirder  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  on  a  vehicle.  The  phenomena 
above  described  take  place  not  only  on  starting  and  braking  but 
at  every  acceleration  and  deceleration,  with  reduced  force. 


THE    MAN    WHO    NAMED    INDIA    RUBBER 

To  (MVE  anything  a  name  that  sticks  tlirough  the  centuries  is 
somewhat  of  a  feat.  One  has  only  to  try  it  to  discover 
just  how  difficult  it  is.  India  rubber  had  a  variety  of  names 
until   Dr.   Priestley,  using  a  bit  of  the  Indian  gum   for  erasing, 

called  it  india  rub-  

ber.  And  just 
here  some,  many, 
will  say,  —  "Who 
was  Priestley?" 

Joseph  Priestle". 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a 
chemist,  was  born 
in  Fieldhead  near 
Leeds,  'i'orkshire, 
England,  in  1733, 
his  father  being  a 
fairly  prosperous 
woolen  cloth 
dresser.  Although 
frail  in  health.  In- 
became  a  profound 
scientific  and  theo- 
logical student  and 
learned  nearly  a 
dozen  languages. 
While  conducting 
a  private  school 
and  later,  while  a 
Unitarian  minister. 


JoMlph  Pkiestlev,  LL.D..  I'.R.S. 


he  delved  deeply  into  chemistry,  optics,  electricity,  etc.,  con- 
structing his  own  apparatus.  His  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lished church  in  sermons  and  tracts,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolutionists,  aroused  much  ill  feeling;  and  in  1791  his 
home  in  Birmingham,  with  his  manuscripts  and  apparatus,  was 
destroyed  by  a  mob.  Birmingham  now  honors  him  with  a  marble 
statue  in  front  of  its  town  hall.  He  fled  to  London  but  there 
he  was  shunned  even  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  he  resigned.  -Appointment  as  literary  companion  of  Lord 
Shelburne  relieved  his  poverty  and  enabled  him  to  resume  his 
scientific  researches. 

In  1794  he  went  to  live  with  his  sons  in  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  in  1804.  On  arriving  in  America, 
Priestley  was  greeted  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  was  dined 
by  President  Washington,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Benjamin   Franklin,   whom  he  had  known  well  abroad. 

Priestley,  perhaps  best  known  as  the  discoverer  of  oxygen, 
which  he  termed  "vital  air,"  also  produced  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  he  termed  "fixed  air,''  commercially,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  soda  water  manufacture.  The  discovery  by  him,  too, 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas  was  the  basis  of  modern  anaesthesia.  His 
experiments  and  scientific  observations,  as  well  as  his  principles 
of  grammar,  law,  theology,  etc.,  are  set  forth  in  twenty-five 
volumes.  His  frank,  engaging  memoirs  are,  however,  more 
generally   known   and  best  appreciated. 


HALOWAX     OIL 

Halowax  oil  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  fabric  to  improve  the 
"frictioning"  or  bonding  of  rubber  to  it.  There  is  no  added 
solvent  liquid  in  this  oil.  which  must  be  removed  before  vul- 
canization. The  boiling  point  of  the  oil  is  so  high  that  it  is  not 
volatilized  under  the  vulcanization  temperature  and  therefore 
remains  in  combination  in  the  finished  work.  The  action  of  the 
oil  is  to  soften  the  rubber,  so  that  it  penetrates  the  fiber  structure 
with  great  ease,  and  provides  a  bonding  medium  between  the 
cloth  and  rubber.  Halowax  oil  can  also  be  used  for  facilitating 
the  mixing  of  fillers,  especially  those  of  filirous  nature,  into  rub- 
ber compounds. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


THE  TL'RN  IN  THE  TIDE  of  depression  is  not  yet  apparent,  and 
it  is  difficult  lo  find  anything  of  a  really  satisfactory  nature 
to  report.  Most  of  the  rubber  factories  are  working  oidy 
three  days  a  week,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rubber  workers 
will  Jiavc  to  fall  in  line  with  their  fellows  in  other  industries  and 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages  if  a  betterment  in  trade  conditions  is 
to  be  brought  about.  Foreign  competition,  the  manufacturers  say, 
has  now  become  a  serious  matter.  In  addition  to  the  American 
tires  which  are  being  "dumped"  here,  French,  Belgian  and  Italian 
goods  are  also  coming  in  at  prices  below-  the  minimum  the  most 
up-to-date  home  works  can  hope  to  reach. 

WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

In  the  waterproof  garment  industry — that  is,  the  various 
works  which  make  up  proofed  cloth — notices  have  been  posted  of 
a  reduction  of  17^2  per  cent  in  wages  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
pay  day  after  March  28.  This  has  not  been  agreed  to  by  the 
workers'  unions  so  far  because  the  reduction  in  wage  is  not  ac- 
companied by  a  guarantee  of  more  work.  In  other  sections  of 
the  rubber  trade  seven  days'  notice  has  been  given  of  10  to  12  per 
cent  reduction  in  some  districts.  In  the  Manchester  district,  ex- 
cept in  one  case  of  a  5  per  cent  reduction,  the  workers'  unions 
intend  to  resist  the  proposed  cut  in  wages,  this  decision  having 
been  reached  at  a  mass  meeting  held  just  before  Easter.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  employes  will  do. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  position  of  affairs  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  existed  when  wage  advances  were  willingly  or 
grudgingly  conceded.  Any  stoppage  of  work  then  meant  loss  of 
profit ;  at  the  present  time,  if  anything,  it  would  mean  cessation 
of  loss.  Many  employers  who  are  finding  work  with  difficulty 
for  two  or  three  days  a  week  would  be  by  no  means  averse  to  a 
complete  stoppage  for  a  time,  as  this  would  assist  in  clearing  out 
the  accumulated  stocks  on  hand. 

DYEING  TEXTILES  FOR  THE  PROOFING  TRADE 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  report  in  The  Indi.\  Rubbejj 
World  of  the  meeting  of  proofers  and  dyers  held  in  New  York 
on  January  5.  The  matters  principally  referred  to  would  seem 
to  have  reference  only  to  the  rubber  proofer  or  mackintosh  manu- 
facturer and  not  to  the  rainproof  trade,  though  in  the  report  rf 
the  meeting,  rubberizers  and  rainproof  material  manufacturers  are 
referred  to  as  being  equally  affected  or  interested.  In  Great 
Britain  the  two  trades  are  entirely  distinct,  and  I  can  call  to  mind 
only  two  rubber  proofing  firms  of  importance  which  have  a  rain- 
proofing  plant  on  their  premises.  The  points  under  discussion  m 
New  York  as  to  the  a\'oidance  of  certain  dyeing  materials  were 
under  consideration  in  England  20  to  30  years  ago,  Bradford 
dyers  and  Manchester  waterproofers  having  long  worked  on 
lines  which  barred  the  use  of  copper  and  manganese  salts.  The 
limit  of  2  per  cent  of  ether  extract  has  also  long  been  in  use.  The 
case  of  chromium  is  interesting ;  it  has  often  been  indicted,  but 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  has  aKvays  seemed  to  me  to  be 
weak,  and  I  am  glad  to  .see  that  a  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  New  York  meeting  to  make  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of 
chromium  compound  upon  rubberizing.  I  note  that  the  effect  of 
iron  is  to  be  studied.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  cold  cure  cf 
proofed  fabrics  is  being  utilized  in  .\merica,  but  it  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  in  England  that  the  dyer's  responsibilities  are 
much  heavier  in  the  case  of  the  cold  than  of  the  hot  cure.  In 
the  former  case  the  free  acid  produced  may  convert  metallic 
oxides  into  salts,  whence  in  the  hot  cure  they  remain  unaffected 
With  regard  to  iron,  for  instance,  it  is  supposed  that  while  ferric 
oxide  is  harmless,  ferric  chloride  is  dangerous.     Chromium  has. 


of  cpurse,  been  very  largely  used  during  the  late  war,  as  the 
yellow  of  the  khaki  was  due  entirely  to  chromium  salts  and  not 
at  all  to  organic  coloring  matters,  .^s  the  dyeing  is  effected  in 
an  acid  bath,  it  is  essential  that  the  cloth  should  be  put  through 
an  alkaline  bath  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  acid.  There  has 
been  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  complete  removal  of  acid  has  not 
always  been  effected  in  cloth  intended  for  rubberizing,  and  this 
matter,  with  its  possible  consequences,  might,  I  suggest,  be  added 
to  the  agenda  of  the  New  York  investigators. 

THE  UNBURSTABLE  BALL 

.\t  first  sight  a  child's  playing  ball,  which  is  estimated  to  remain 
in  good  condition  for  about  a  dozen  years,  does  not  seem  a  very 
paying  proposition.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  the  two 
English  concerns  which  have  mastered  the  problem  of  making  the 
cellular  rubber  bouncing  ball.  The  current  demand  for  these 
balls,  which  are  produced  and  sold  at  an  extremely  satisfactory 
profit,  has  outrun  the  maker's  capacity  of  production.  It  seems 
a  matter  for  legitimate  surmise  as  to  what  effect  these  balls  will 
have  upon  the  ordinary  hollow  playing  ball  industry.  There  used 
to  be  a  hollow  ball  convention  as  to  prices  between  the  German 
and  British  makers,  but  I  believe  that  came  to  an  end  with  the 
war.  As  far  as  the  English  output  is  concerned,  the  only  firm 
which  counts  is  the  New  Eccles  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  of  Man- 
chester, tlie  original  owners  of  Cox's  machine. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  issue  of  £3,000,000  8  per 
cent  first  mortgage  debenture  stock  at  98  per  cent  was  not  large- 
ly subscribed  to  by  the  public,  the  underwriters  having  had  73^2 
per  cent  left  on  their  hands. 

The  Empire  Waterproof  Co.,  of  Houndsditch,  London,  of 
which  Barnett  Abrahams  was  sole  proprietor,  has  failed  with  li- 
abilities of  £9,701  due  to  unsecured  creditors,  the  largest  claim 
being  that  of  the  Express  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  for 
£5,503. 

The  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  decided 
not  to  pay  the  usual  5  per  cent  interim  dividend,  owing  to  the 
present  abnormal  financial  conditions  and  the  extremely  unsettled 
state  of  all  markets. 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Corporation,  Limited,  interested  in 
artificial  leather  and  tires,  with  a  factory  at  Southhall,  Middle- 
sex, has  failed  for  about  £40,000,  with  practically  no  assets.  The 
corporation  was  concerned  with  the  flotation  of  the  Standard 
Tyre  &  Rubber  Manufacturers,  Limited,  now  located  in  the  Al- 
perton  factory,  Wembley,  near  London.  This  company  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  failure,  though  it  figures  as  a  large 
creditor. 

The  United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  is  to  be  wound 
up,  hut  the  first  meetings  of  creditors  and  contributories  will  not 
be  held  until  June  16  in  London. 

The  British  Insulated  &  Ilelsby  Cables,  Limited,  is  paying  IS 
per  cent  for  1920,  the  same  as  in  1919,  the  profits  amounting  to 
£340,713,  as  against  £328,688  for  1919.  The  factories  at  Ilelsby 
and  Prescot  are  stated  to  have  been  worked  at  full  capacity.  This 
report,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Telegraph  Construc- 
tion &  Maintenance  Co.  and  the  Henley  Telegraph  Co.,  indicate 
that  the  slump  which  affected  the  rubber  trade  in  the  second  half 
of  last  year  was  not  shared  by  the  electrical  cable  firms. 

The  'Victor  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  with  which  Sir  W.  Y.  Jones  has 
been  closely  connected,  has  gone  into  liquidation,  with  liabilities 
of  £62,396.     The  works  are  at  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 
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The  Research  Association  of  British  Rubber  and  Tire  Manu- 
facturers is  among  llie  associations  of  manufacturers  formed  in 
England  to  conduct  industrial  and  scientific  research  in  the 
fields  of  their  industries,  and  have  been  given  governmental  as- 
sistance. 

THE    RUBBER   CLUB    SCHEME 

This  has  now  assumed  definite  form,  though  by  no  means  on 
the  lines  which  many  of  its  original  supporters  had  anticipated. 
To  the  average  Briton  the  term  club  has  a  somewhat  closely  de- 
fined meaning  quite  apart  from  a  business  association,  which  the 
new  club  now  appears  to  be.  In  this  way  its  activities  and  pro- 
cedure are  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Rubber  .\ssociation  of  .Vmer- 
ica.  which  includes  in  its  functions  much  of  what  is  already  pro- 
vided for  ih  our  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  Rub- 
ber Club  of  Great  Britain  will  not  conflict  with  the  established 
Manufacturers'  Association,  its  energies  being  directed  into  dif- 
ferent and  more  varied  channels.  The  bulletin  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  publish,  and  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  members, 
will  be  conducted  on  novel  lines,  and  will  not  cover  ground  al- 
ready dealt  with  by  the  established  trade  journals.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  need  of  central  commodious  club  prem- 
ises can  be  met  later  when  justified  by  financial  or  other  consid- 
erations. The  present  position  is  that  a  bulletin  has  been  sent  to 
the  rubber  trade  in  its  varied  branches  and  interest,  inviting  ap- 
plications for  membership  on  the  following  lines,  and  no  doubt 
the  proposed  constitution  and  organization  will  depend  upon  the 
response. 

Full  members :  Rubber  manufacturers,  whether  corporations, 
firms  or  persons,  and  corporations,  firms  or  persons  providing 
raw  materials  and  machinery  used  in  the  rubber  and  allied  in- 
dustries; annual  subscription,  £21.0.0. 

Merchant  members :  Merchant  corporations  and  firms  inter- 
ested in  the  rubber  and  allied  industries ;  annual  subscription, 
£10.10.0. 

."Kssociates :  Individuals  connected  with  or  interested  in  the 
lubber  and  allied  industries;  annual  subscription,  £2.12.6. 

I  do  not  notice  any  reference  to  the  inclusion  or  otherwise  of 
non  British  subjects.  As  one  of  the  specified  objects  of  the  club 
is  to  watch  foreign  competition  and  keep  its  members  advised 
thereon,  a  somewhat  delicate  situation  might  be  created  if  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  firms  or  non-naturalized  foreigners  were 
members  thereof.  But  no  doubt  this,  together  with  other  matters 
relating  to  membership,  will  come  before  the  new  committee  to 
be  chosen  from  those  who  have  been  circularized  and  accepted 
membership. 


THE    LONDON    RUBBER    EXHIBITION 

The  Governments  of  Indo-China,  Gambia,  Java  and  Su- 
matra also  have  decided  to  take  part  in  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Rubber  and  other  Tropical  Products  to 
be  held  in  London,  June  3-9,  1921. 

A.  Garnier,  director  of  the  Agence  Ecunoniiquc  in  Paris 
of  the  Government  of  Indo-China,  is  to  visit  London  person- 
ally and  represent  his  government  at  the  Congress  and  the 
Exhibition.  Auguste  Chevalier,  director  of  the  Institut  Scien- 
tifique  de  Saigon,  will  accompany  Mr,  Garnier  and  also  read 
a  paper  on  "Progress   of  Hevea   Cultivation   in   Indo-China." 

The  participation  of  the  Government  of  Gambia  in  the 
Exhibition  adds  to  the  already  outstanding  importance  of  the 
West  African  Section. 

Dr.  O.  de  Vries,  director  of  the  Central  Rubber  Station, 
Buitenzorg,  Java,  is  arranging  for  Java's  participation  in  the 
exhibition.  Dr.  de  Vries  will  read  a  paper  at  the  Congress 
on  "The  Influence  of  Field  Conditions  and  the  Treatment 
of  the  Trees  on  Latex  and  Rubber." 

An  exhibit  will  be  made  by  the  General  Experimental  Sta- 
tion of  the  .^.  V.  R.  O.  S.,  Medan-Dcli,  Sumatra.   The  director 


of  the  station.  Dr.  .\.  .\.  L.  Rutgers,  will  contribute  papers 
to  the  Congress,  entitled  "The  Selection  of  Rubber"  and 
"The   Cultivation  of  Oil   Palms." 

The  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  will  introduce 
their  method  of  drying  and  processing  rubber  to  foreign  trade  by 
operating  a  unit  at  the  Fifth  National  Rubber  Exhibition  in 
London.  Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester,  who  handle 
the  Hunter  System  in  British  possessions,  excluding  Canada,  will 
supervise  the  exhibit.  Harry  Hunter,  inventor  and  president  of 
the  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.  will  attend  the  exhibition  and  explain 
the  details  of  the  system. 

COMPETITION    No.    1 

Owing  to  reduction  "f  output,  some  companies  are  not 
marketing  scrap  grades  and,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee have  decided  that  a  consignment  may  consist  of  two 
grades  instead  of  three  grades  (75  per  cent  No.  1  sheet  and/or 
crepe  and  25  per  cent  No.  2  grade,  or  compo  crepe,  other 
than  scrap)  provided  the  entry  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  scrap  grades  are  not  being  manufactured 
and  that  the  consignment  fairly  represents  the  present  grades 
turned  out  by  the  estate. 

NEW    COMPETITION    (No.    lA) 

For   Rubber    Produced    in    Malaya    and    Ceylon,   Sold    Locally    in   SiDjfapore 

and    Colombo 

The  conditions  will  be  identical  with  those  of  Competition 
No.  1  (as  amended")  except  that  .samples  forwarded  to  the 
.\wards  Committee  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
similar  to  that  required  for  wharf-samples  drawn  in  London, 
such  certificate  to  be  signed  on  behalf  of  responsible  godown 
approved  by  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Awards  will  be  given  for  each  country  according  to  the 
number  of  entries  received  and  will  consist  of  the  -Associa- 
tion's gold,  silver  or  bronze  medals  and  prizes. 

Entries,  samples  and  certificate^  will  be  accepted  up  to 
and  including  May  25,  1921. 


THE     BRITISH     RUBBER     INDUSTRY     SINCE     THE 
ARMISTICE 

FIGURES  relating  to  the  British  rubber  industry  during  1919 
and  1920  have  just  come  to  hand  and  are  particularly  interest- 
uig  as  showing  the  continued  progress  of  this  industry  since  the 
armistice. 

During  the  two  years  under  review,  imports  of  crude  rubber 
increased  by  about  20,000,000  pounds.  In  1919  the  total  quantity 
was  228,237,700  pounds,  value  £24,211,886;  and  in  1920.  248,368,- 
100  pounds  value  £24,556,126.  Whereas  the  Straits  Settlement 
sent  the  largest  quantity  in  1919.  when  the  figures  were  67,351,100 
pounds,  value  £7,187,882,  exports  showed  a  decrease  in  1920  to 
f)6,516,400  pounds,  value  £6,499,413,  and  first  place  went  to  the 
Federated  Malay  States  which  had  increased  the  total  exports 
to  Great  Britain  from  62,862,200  pounds,  value  £6,628,845  in  1919, 
to  67,151,200  pounds,  value  £6,860,824  in  1920.  British  India 
also  advanced  with  12,286,800  pounds,  value  £1,308,035  in  1920, 
against  11,301,200  pounds,  value  £1,240,460  the  year  before.  Cey- 
lon and  dependencies  showed  the  greatest  rate  of  increase  among 
llie  leading  rubber-producing  countries,  totals  being  47,991,900 
pounds,  value  £4,657,041  in  1920  as  compared  with  33,498,100 
pounds,  value  £3,605,033  in  1919. 

Exports  from  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indian  Seas 
dropped  from  12,283,200  pounds,  value  £1,286,691  in  1919.  to  8,608,- 
000  pounds,  value  £870,634  in  the  following  year.  However,  this 
decrease  from  Dutch  sources  was  made  up  for  by  the  shipments 
from  Dutch  East  Indies  (except  other  Dutch  possessions  in  In- 
dian Seas")  which  rose  from  13,372.200  pounds,  value  £1,381,220 
in  1919  to  17.769,400  pounds,  value  £1.667.780  in  1920.  Figures  for 
Brazil  indicated  a  gain  in  quantity,  those  for  1920  reading  18,354,- 
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400  pounds,  value  £1,793,766,  as  compared  witli  18,121,400  pounds, 
value  il,997,38S  the  year  before.  It  will  be  noted  that  though  the 
quantity'  increased  by  233,000  pounds  in  1920,  the  value  decreased 
by  i203,619. 

Reexports  of  crude  rubber  were  132,653,900  pounds,  value  £13,- 
971.875  in  1919,  a,t;ainst  120,753,900  pounds,  value  £13,854,944, 
showing  a  small  decrease. 

All  domestic  exports  showed  substantial  advance.  The  rate  of 
increase  was  highest  in  the  case  of  submarine  cables,  exports  of 
which  rose  from  £622,633  in  1919  to  £1,776,940  in  1920— and  in- 
sulated wire,  the  value  of  which  jumped  from  £827,732  to  £1,752,- 
910.  More  than  half  the  value  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
was  accounted  for  by  tires  and  tubes,  the  total  in  1920  being 
£6.500,761  as  compared  with  £4,257,651  the  year  before. 

Mere  it  might  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
imports  of  tires  and  tubes  during  1920  were  not  far  behind  the 
exports  for  the  same  year,  having  ainounted  to  £5,577,078.  This 
total  was  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  that  for  1919, 
which  came  to  £2,148,989. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  comparison  may  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  item  boots  and  shoes.  The  value  of  domestic  exports 
rose  from  £240,849  in  1919  to  £397,763,  whereas  the  value  of  im- 
ports increased  from  £294,338  to  £714,685  in  1920.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  statistics  do  not  give  the  imports  and  exports 
of  manufactured  articles  by  countries. 

Exports  of  waterproof  clothing  nearly  doubled  in  value,  the 
1919  figures  having  been  £1,728,828,  while  the  1920  figures  read 
£2,930,240.  Other  rubber  manufactures  showed  a  similar  growth, 
the  totals  being  £2,831,183  and  £4,689,739,  respectively.  Waste  and 
reclaimed  rubber  reached  a  value  of  £397,763  during  1920,  as 
compared  with  £240,849  the  year  before.  Rubber  substitutes  were 
not  separately  mentioned  before  1920,  when  the  total  amounts 
exported  valued  £123,346. 


EUROPEAN   RUBBER   NOTES 
By   Our  Regular  Correspondent 

HOLLAND'S  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  1920 
/Conditions  in  the  rubber  trade  in  Holland  during  1920  were 
^^  similar  to  those  reported  from  most  countries ;  large  imports 
and  exports,  good  prices  during  the  first  few  months  followed  by 
diminishing  demand  and  falling  prices.  Although  the  volume  of 
trade  was  greater  than  in  1919,  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
was  depressed. 

The  chief  set-back  was  the  failure  of  the  expected  large  orders 
from  America  to  materialize,  which  resulted  in  a  general  col- 
lapse in  the  Holland  market  that  became  so  serious  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  year  that  several  important  firms  had  to  sus- 
pend payments. 

During  1920,  total  imports  of  crude  rubber  amounted  to  26,074 
metric  tons  (metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds),  of  which  849  tons 
were  wild  rubber,  25,134  tons  plantation  rubber  and  91  tons  old 
rubber.  The  figures  for  1919  were  1,274  tons  of  wild  rubber, 
13,614  tons  of  plantation  rubber  and  397  tons  of  old  rubber — total 
15,285  tons. 

Exports  amounted  to  14,532  metric  tons  in  1920  and  consisted 
of  1,176  tons  of  wild  rubber,  13,296  tons  of  plantation  and  60  tons 
of  old  rubber.  In  1919  the  total  was  9,598  tons  and  consisted  of 
187  tons  wild,  9,355  plantation,  56  tons  of  old  rubber. 

All  of  the  exports  of  wild  rubber  went  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
Germany  also  took  7,021  tons  of  plantation  rubber  in  1920  as 
against  3,869  tons  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  took 
5,229  tons  in  1920  as  compared  with  5,058  tons  the  year  before. 
The  Congo  supplied  35  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wild  rubber  and 
Brazil  about  40  per  cent.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  furnished 
11,422  tons  of  plantation  rubber  during  1920,  the  rest  of  the  im- 
ports arriving  from  various  parts  of  the  world  by  way  of  Great 
Britain. 

Rubber   authorities   in   Holland  are   rather   sceptical  about  the 


efficacy  of  the  rubber  output  restriction  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
prices,  believing  that  the  only  hope  of  better  prices  is  in  im- 
proved demand,  especially  from  the  United  States.  At  present 
the  demand  from  Germany  is  poor  and  the  outlook  not  very 
promising. 

Holland's  imports  from  the  United  States  included  oil  and  rub- 
ber tissue,  value  $215,329  in  1920  and  $357,546  in  1919;  automobile 
tires,  $1,490,170  in  1920  as  against  $1,620,024  in  1919;  other  rub- 
ber goods,  207,651  in  1920  and  $154,818  the  previous  year.  The 
value  of  Holland's  exports  of  crude  and  manufactured  rubber  to 
the  Vnhcd  States  in  1920  was  $3,347,456  as  against  $3,135,950  in 
1919. 

Although  the  trade  outlook  toward  the  end  of  1920  was  very 
discouraging  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that,  due  to  the  business  done  in 
the  early  part  of  1920,  the  year  showed  a  record  trade  between 
Holland  and  the  United  States. 

FRANCE 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Donald  L.  Breed,  Prague,  re- 
ports that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween Czecho-Slovakia  and  France,  the  former  country  agrees  to 
import  3,500  metric  tons  of  French  rubber  goods.  It  is  stated 
that  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  needs  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia for  six  years. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  du  Caoutchouc-Mousse  it 
was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000 
francs.  It  was  announced  that  the  factories  at  Aurec,  Loire,  are 
developing  and  that  other  manufactures  were  to  be  added.  At 
present  the  company  makes  chiefly  hollow  play  balls  and  recently 
the  process  has  been  improved  and  made  more  economical. 

The  Societe  "Caoutchouc  Industrie!  du  Sud,"  2  bis,  rue  Ribotti, 
Nice,  has  raised  its  capital  to  one  million  francs. 

M.  Gruenais,  rubber  manufacturer  at  Arcueil-Cachan,  has  estab- 
lished a  second  factory  at  Antony. 

GERMANY 

The  news  of  the  decisions  regarding  the  Entente  plans  of  tax- 
ing German  exports  to  England,  France  and  Belgium,  has  caused 
considerable  agitation.  The  so-called  "sanctions"  are  termed  acts 
of  violence  and  various  business  associations  urge  cooperation 
against  this  attempt  to  "destroy  German  industry,  exports  and 
economy."  The  Zentral  Verband  der  Deutschen  Kautschuk-ln- 
dustrie  (Central  Union  of  the  German  rubber  industry)  Berlin, 
has  published  a  call  to  the  rubber  industry  to  take  action  against 
the  sanctions,  by  not  purchasing  from  England  any  crude  rub- 
ber or  other  material  of  English  or  French  origin.  It  is  urged 
that  only  rubber  be  bought  that  is  proved  to  be  of  Dutch  origin 
or  that  was  ordered  or  stored  by  German  dealers  before  the 
sanctions  came  into  force. 

Furthermore,  German  representatives  of  British  firms  deal- 
ing in  rubber  and  other  raw  material,  are  to  be  informed  that 
offers  for  their  British  clients  cannot  for  the  time  being  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Union  of  the  Hamburg  Import  Trade  resolved  at  a  recent 
meeting  that  German  merchants  are  in  honor  bound  to  abstain 
from  buying  directly  or  indirectly  from  enemy  countries  that 
have  approved  the  sanctions. 

The  Hansa-Bund  warns  against  dealing  with  English,  French 
or  Belgium  firms  and  advises  that  all  import  and  export  busi- 
ness be  done  with  neutral  states  and  with  Italy.  This  country 
did  not  accept  the  sanctions. 

Among  further  weapons  to  be  used  against  the  sanctions  may 
be  mentioned : 

Freeing  of  a  inmiber  of  articles   from  the  export  ban. 

.'Abolition  of  price  control  of  most  goods  and  of  quantity  con- 
trol in  many  departments. 

Extreme  stringency  in  the  provisions  regarding  imports,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  prohibitions  of  import  of  superfluous 
foreign  goods. 
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GERHAM  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

KcciMit  iitticial  statislics  show  that  German  imports  of  soft 
rubber  goods  amounted  to  14,965  quintals  in  1919  and  to  17,200 
quintals  (quintal  equals  220.46  pounds),  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1920;  imports  of  hard  rubber  and  manufactures  of 
hard  rubber  during  1919  were  142  centals  and  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1920,  100  quintals. 

Exports  of  soft  rubber  goods  were  3,068  quintals  during  1919 
and  16.200  quintals  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1920.  As  for 
hard  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  the  amounts  were  222 
quintals  in  1919  and  692  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1920. 
Against  these  figures,  the  total  e.xports  of  soft  rubber  goods  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1913  were  126,200  quintals  and  im- 
ports 30.300  quintals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  increase  of  imports  and 
exports  of  soft  rubber  goods  after  the  war.  In  January,  1919, 
the  imports  were  but  2  quintals  and  up  to  June  the  total  was  but 
99  quintals,  the  amount  for  the  last  half  of  1919  having  been 
14.866  quintals.  Exports  started  with  3  quintals  in  January, 
1919  and  increased  gradually  month  by  month  until  they  jumped 
from  391  quintals  in  November,  1919  to  1,692  quintals  the  follow- 
ing month. 

NEW    FIRMS 

Richard  Cars,  Gahlenberg,  near  Stuttgart,  wholesale  dealers  in 
rubber  goods,  manufacture  of  wringing  machines,  Gummiwaren- 
fabrik  Hagufa,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Harburg  a.  E.,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Gummi  Handelsgesellschaft  "Liga"  Putzo  &  Co.,  Munich, 
sale  of  rubber  goods. 

"Treiigolnick"  Deutsche  Import  and  Export  Gesellschaft  m.  b. 
H..  Berlin.  Headquarters  of  this  firm  have  been  moved  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin.  The  concern  will  buy  and  sell  the  products 
of  the  Russian-American  India  Rubber  Co. 

"Treiigolnick,"  Petrograd.  It  is  capitalized  at  500,000  marks. 
The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Franz  Albert  Robert  Zernic- 
kow,  Berlin;  John  Friederich  Jordan,  Hamburg;  Georg  Stumpf, 
Berlin-W'ilmersdorf. 

Gummiwerke  Stoeckicht  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Sterbfritz  (Bez.  Kassel), 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  trade  in  crude  rubber,  semi-manu- 
factured and  manufactured  goods. 

Presser  &  Compagnie.  Berlin-Tempelhof,  manufacture  and  sale 
of  metal  and  rubber  goods. 

Gummi-  und  Tumschu-Verkaufs,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Breslau,  trade 
in  rubber  shoes,  shoes  for  gymnastics,  tennis,  beach ;  rubber  soles 
and  heels  and  similar  articles. 

Firma  Gummi-Aufbereitungs-Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  separating  and  milling  of  soft  and  hard  rubber; 
preparation  of  rivets,  protectors,  treads,  and  general  preparation 
of  rubber  and  semi-manufactures. 

Firma  Vulcasta,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Berlin,  exploitation  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Gustav  Schafer  concerning  vulcanization  methods  in  re- 
pairing of  tires  and  tubes. 

Gummiwarenfabrik  Imperator  Jander  &  Lemcke,  Berlin-Tem- 
pelhof ;  manufacture  of  rubber  goods 

NEWS   NOTES 

The  Saarbriicker  Asbest-  und  Gunimi-Industric  Noll  &  Rcsch, 
Saarbriicken.  has  been  dissolved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Xorddcutsche  Kabchvcrkc,  Aktien- 
gesellschaft,  Neukoln,  shows  that  this  company  had  net  profits  of 
1,422,088.63  marks  during  the  past  1)usiness  year.  A  dividend 
of  16  per  cent  was  declared  on  the  old  issues  of  shares  and 
10  per  cent  on  the  new  issues. 

The  Continental-Caoutchouc  und  Gutta-Percha  Compagnie, 
Hanover,  has  opened  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  raincoats  at 
76  Kaiser  Wilholmstrasse,  Hamburg. 

The  Xorddcutschc  Gummi-  und  Guttaperoha-wareiifabrik,  for- 
merly Fonrobcrt  &  Reimann,   Berlin,   reports  that  it  will  be  un- 


able to  pay  a  dividend  for  the  past  business  year.  Adverse  rates 
of  exchange,  higher  wages  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coals, 
are  the  reasons.  The  year  before  it  was  able  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent. 

The  Phil.  Renin,  Gummiwarenfabrik,  A.-G.,  Leipzig-Plagwitz, 
will  raise  its  capital  by  1,200,000  marks. 

AUSTRIA 

Statistics  published  by  the  Austrian  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  show  that  the  foreign  commerce  of 
.Austria  for  this  period  amounted  in  weight  of  commodities  to 
5,479,230  metric  tons.  Of  this  total,  imports  amounted  to  4.502,- 
170  metric  tons,  and  exports  to  977.060  metric  tons.  About  40 
per  cent,  or  over  4.500,000  metric  tons  came  from  Germany,  while 
20  per  cent  of  the  exports,  or  190.320  metric  tons  were  sent  to 
Germany. 

Austria  imported  a  total  of  590  metric  tons  of  rubber  goods  of 
which  60  metric  tons,  value  45,000,000  Austrian  crowns  (average 
price  for  American  dollar  during  November,  1920,  was  317 
crowns)  came  from  Germany.  E.xports  of  rubber  goods  to  all 
countries  amounted  to  730  tons,  of  which  (50  tons,  value  50,000,000 
Austrian  crowns  went  to  Germany. 

A  preliminary  report  for  the  calendar  year  1919  covering  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  in  161  Canadian  plants  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  There  were  183,193  dozen 
pairs  of  rubber  heels  and  103,0.52  dozen  pairs  of  rubber  and  com- 
position soles  produced,  the  cost  values  of  w-hich,  delivered  at 
the  factory,  were  respectively,  $235,276  and  $395,625. 


FOREIGN  TARIFFS 
PERU 
On  March  16,  1921,  the  payment  of  the  Peruvian  export 
duty  on  rubber  gum  was  suspended  in  the  Department  of 
Madre  de  Dios  until  June  30,  1921.  The  export  duty  on 
rubber  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with 
the  exception  of  that  from  Putamayo,  where  it  is  only  one- 
half  of  that  amount. 

FRENCH    AFRICA 

A  decree  of  January  12,  1921,  fixes  the  export  duties  on 
rubber  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

BRITISH    INDIA 

The  revised  tariff  valuations  for  import  duties  for  1921  as 
covered  by  Notification  No.  8973  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  Government  of  India  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Rubber  tires  for  motors  and  motorcycles,  and  rub- 
ber tubes  for  tires,  and  other  manufactures  of  rubber,  not 
otherwise  specified,  are  dutiable  at  lYz  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

AUSTRIA 

.\n  Austrian  decree  dated  December  28,  1920,  makes  im- 
portant changes  in  import  and  export  permits.  Import 
license  is  required  for  wares  of  india  rubber  of  all  kinds,  not 
including  waste,  paste,  pieces  of  used  ware,  threads  and  sheets. 
Export  license  is  required  for  india  rubber  waste,  old  used 
pieces  of  india  rubber  w-arcs. 

VENEZUELA 

On  b'ebruary  10,  1921,  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Finance 
passed  three  resolutions  amending  the  tariff  law  wliich  went  into 
effect  April  1. 

The  first  resolution  abolishes  the  tariff  item,  evidently  to 
eliminate  duplication  :  No.  901.  Wire,  insulated  or  not.  for  elec- 
trical installations  (see  Tariff  No.  825),  duty— 5.00  bolivars  per 
kilo. 

The  second  resolution  makes  the  following  changes  in  classi- 
fication :  No.  268.  Tubes  or  conduits,  of  rubber,  not  otherwise 
specified.  (Formerly:  Tubes  or  conduits,  of  rubber,  more  than 
15  millimeters  in  diameter,  0.7S-bolivar  per  kilo.)  No.  269.  Tubes 
or  conduits,  of  rubber,  less  than  15  millimeters  in  exterior 
diameter.     (Formerly:  Tubes  or  conduits,  of  rubt)er.  less  than  IS 
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millimeters  in   diameter,  2.50  bolivars  per  kilo)  ;  having  a  duty, 
respectively,  of  2.50  and  1.25  bolivars  per  kilo. 

The  third  resolution  provides  for  new  classifications  and  duties 
on  canvas  hose,  rubber  hose  covered  with  cloth  or  bound  with 
wire  at  75-bolivar  per  kilo. 

CHILE 

In  the  April  issue  readers  were  advised  tliat  it  was  proposed 
that  tires  should  be  exempted  from  an  increase  in  custom  tariff 
rates.  Tlie  law  of  February  23,  1921,  exempts  rubber  tires  for 
automobiles,  both  solid  and  pneumatic,  from  increase  in  import 
duty. 


METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  DUTY  ON  PENS  IN  CHILE 
Tile  point  is  removed  from  one  fountain  pen  when  a  ship- 
ment is  received  in  Antofagasta,  Chile,  weighed  separately 
and  the  weight  of  the  entire  shipment  is  calculated  from  that 
one  point.  On  repeat  shipments  where  the  weight  of  the 
pen  point  is  on  file,  this  is  not  necessary,  and  reduces  the 
liability  to  damage  incurred  by  the  removal  of  points.  If  the 
point  were  not  removed  the  whole  pen  would  be  weighed 
and  duty  assessed  on  the  entire  pen  at  the  rate  leviable  on 
the  gold  point.  When  separated,  the  stocks  are  dutiable  at 
the  rate  for  manufacturers  of  rubber,  2.50  pesos  per  kilo,  or 
about  41  cents  per  pound,  while  the  points  are  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  0.10  peso  per  gram,  or  $16.56  per  pound. 


STATUS    OF   THE   BERGOUGNAN    COMPANIES 

The  "slack-off"  in  the  motor  trade  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
French  tire  manufacturers,  no  less  than  their  British  and  American 
competitors,  and  all  have  had  to  fit  themselves  to  circumstances. 
A  considerable  reduction  of  output  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Bergougnan  Co.,  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  which  will  continue  until 
business  resumes  the  normal.  Varying  activity  is  reported  from 
the  firm's  subsidiary  branches.  The  Italian  branch,  whose  factory 
was  seized  by  the  workmen  and  run  for  a  time  on  "Soviet"  prin- 
ciples, passed  through  a  period  of  chaos  and  two  months'  subse- 
quent idleness.  It  is  now  back  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  but 
the  loss  sustained  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  francs. 

The  Belgian  company,  which  was  formed  in  the  early  part  oi 
1920,  has  not  yet  commenced  production.  However,  it  is  expected 
to  start  working  within  the  next  few  months.  The  capital,  which 
is  eventually  to  be  20  millions  of  francs  (half  of  which  provided 
by  the  Empain  group  of  chemical  companies),  has  had  only  four 
millions  subscribed  up  to  the  present. 

The  American  branch  at  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  is  operating  on 
a  very  much  restricted  scale  and  is  considerably  inconvenienced  by 
the  general  crisis  in  trade,  the  lower  sale  prices  and  the  high  rate 
of  American  exchange. 

A  resumption  of  export  sales  activity  by  the  Moscow  branch  is 
anticipated  shortly.  The  factory  has  not  suffered  during  the 
troubles,  but  entirely  free  trading  relations  have  not  yet  been 
established. 

In  regard  to  the  parent  company,  its  accounts  as  of  September 
30,  1920,  show  total  assets  of  54,000,000  francs,  with  liabilities 
39,000,000  francs.  The  general  meeting  of  December  11,  1920, 
decided  to  pay  a  dividend  of  60  francs  per  share,  which  amounted 
to  nearly  11,000,000  francs. — The  India  Rubber  Journal,  London. 


BURMA'S  RUBBER  TRADE 
The  rubber  export  trade  of  Burma  is  constantly  growing. 
Although  the  total  quantity  exported  in  1919-20,  4,924,000 
pounds,  increased  18  per  cent  over  the  shipments  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  4,149.000  pounds,  the  value  declined.  The  bulk 
of  this  product  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919-20.  Bur- 
ma's trade  with  the  United  States  included  raw  rubber  to  the 
value  of  $46,623  and  $13,660  in  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919. 
respectively.  Imports  of  rubber  goods  from  the  United 
States  were  $18,538  in  1918;  $11,292  in  1919  and  $25,398  in  1920. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

MALAYA 

THE  QUESTION  of  further  reduction  of  output  to  50  per  cent  is 
occupying  planters'  minds  at  present.  While  many  hope  the 
plan  will  go  through,  not  a  few  think  that  nothing  will  come 
of  it.  Many  small  holdings  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  and 
others  have  had  to  restrict  output  by  one-half  without  waiting 
lor  legislation.  Recent  statistics  show  that  receipts  of  native- 
grown  rubber  at  Singapore  have  fallen  by  60  per  cent.  So  far 
only  one  European-owned  estate  has  stopped  tapping  altogether, 
although  reports  indicate  that  others  feel  the  need  of  such 
measures. 

Opinion  concerning  the  50  i)er  cent  reduction  is  divided.  Many 
who  oppose  it  do  so  from  the  idea  that  such  restriction  would 
doiilile  the  cost  of  production.  In  a  letter  to  the  Straits  Times, 
W.  M.  Sime  explains  that  with  half  crop  the  cost  of  production 
is  really  only  10  cents.  Straits  currency,  a  pound  higher  than 
with  full  crop. 

Other  opponents,  mainly  the  strong  companies,  believe  that 
nature  should  take  its  course  and  that  the  problem  should  be 
solved  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  a  very  heartless 
view,  and  if  put  into  effect  it  would  by  no  means  solve  the  prob- 
lem. To  be  sure,  the  shutting  down  of  many  small  estates  would 
Ijring  about  a  temporary  reduction  of  output  sufficient  to  send 
prices  up.  However,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  wealthier  com- 
panies would  seize  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  additional  rub- 
ber areas  at  very  low  prices,  and  would  push  the  exploitation 
of  their  estates  when  rubber  prices  went  up,  and  within  a  short 
time  over-production  and  low  prices  would  again  prevail. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  view  that  the  supply  of  rubber  must 
be  controlled.  Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Financier  an 
analytical  survey  of  the  problem  and  practical  suggestions  by  one 
signing  himself  "Kidah."  The  following  are  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions: 

Reduction  of  costs  by  grouping  together  estates  in  the  same 
district  whenever  possible. 

Amalgamation  of  companies  according  to  such  groups. 

Establishment  of  central  warehouses  in  the  chief  distributing 
centers  in   Malaya,   Ceylon  and  the  Netherlands  East   Indies. 

Complete  control  of  distribution  from  these  centers. 

Decrees  of  British  and  Dutch  colonial  governments  prohibiting 
the  opening  up  of  new  lands  for  the  time  being. 

The  output  would  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

Immediate  restriction  of  output  by  50  per  cent ;  companies  or 
owners  having  only  50  per  cent  of  their  land  in  full  bearing  to 
restrict  by  25  per  cent. 

\\  hen  the  price  of  rubber  went  above  2s.  per  pound,  output  to 
be  restricted  by  33  1/3  per  cent.  At  2s.  6d.,  reduction  to  be  25 
per  cent  until  rubber  touched  3s.  6d.,  when  full  production  or  90 
per  cent  of  full  production  should  be  resumed.  As  soon  as  the 
price  dropped  below  3s.,  the  25  per  cent  restriction  should  be 
adopted  again. 

ITEW  INDUSTHIES 

The  discouraging  conditions  in  the  rubber  industry  have  at 
last  aroused  Malaya  to  the  danger  of  centering  on  only  one  or 
two  crops,  and  the  local  government  is  endeavoring  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  other  crops,  as  sugar.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  attention  be  given  to  food  crops,  oil  palm,  ground 
nuts,  rozelle  fiber,  etc. 

The  rubber  slump  has  also  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
fact  that  Malaya  may  have  potential  rivals  in  the  other  rubber- 
producing  countries.  Thus  a  correspondent  of  the  .Malayan  Tin 
&  Rubber  Journal,  wishes  to  know  if  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  Fhilippines  to  cultivate  rubber  The  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  should  the  Philippines  be  suitable  for  rubber  cul- 
tivation Americans  would  not  hesitate  to  spend  the  necessary 
money  to  open  up  the  country  and  within  a  few  years  the  islands 
would    prove  a   serious  menace  to   Malaya. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 

F.  Zech,  rubber  buyer  for  Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  Stern  &  Knowlcs,  London,  England,  was  tendered  a  dinner 
in  Singapore  late  in  February  by  friends,  almost  all  of  them 
connected  with  the  rubber  business,  prior  to  leaving  on  a  trip  to 
Furope  and  the  United  States.  A  novel  souvenir  was  provided 
for  Mr.  Zech  in  a  sheet  of  pale  crepe  bearini;  tlio  signatures  in 
copying  ink  of  all  those  present. 

CEYLON 

Interesting  data  were  given  in  the  annual  report  presented  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Colombo. 

Ceylon's  industries,  with  the  exception  of  coconut  oil  and  copra, 
sufltered  from  the  general  trade  depressi(;n  prevailing  everywhere. 
The  Government's  offer  to  set  aside  10  million  rupees  to  aid  tea 
and  rubber  estates  was  withdrawn.  Estates  were  also  hard  hit 
by  the  high  price  of  rice  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  tea  and 
rubber  estates  alone  suffered  a  loss  of  24  million  rupees  from 
this  cause. 

The  total  exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  87,296,356  pounds,  and 
had  voluntary  restriction  not  been  undertaken  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  exports  would  have  reached  about  95  million  pounds. 
Comparative  figures  for  the  years  1920  and  1919,  with  the  coun- 
tries of  destination,  follow : 

1919  1920 

Pounds  Pounds 

To    United    Kingdom 32.973,661  44,717.774 

America    66,404.500  38,814.178 

Europe     473.303  2,499,619 

Australia     270.567  891.464 

Japan     267.427  326,345 

Other  countries    3,373  46,976 

Totals    100,392,831  87,296,356 

America  led  in  1919  with  65  per  cent  of  the  exports,  but  drop- 
ped to  second  place,  with  44  per  cent  in  1920.  England,  which 
in  1919  had  taken  33  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  stood  first  in 
1920,  her  share  being  51  per  cent.  Shipments  to  Europe  showed 
an  increase  of  2,026,316  pounds  principally  to  Germany.  France 
and  Italy. 

Particulars  relating  to  rubber  offered  at  the  local  auctions  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  follow : 

Average  Price 
Per  Pound, 
Pounds  Rupees 

1916    24,675.206  1.79 

1917    23.039,670  1.49 

1918    20.S69.79S  :... 

1919    37.927,220  1.00 

1920    36,078,693  0.70 

For  producers,  1920  was  a  very  disappointing  year.  During 
Jjuiuary  prices  were  steady  with  pale  cri=pe  and  No.  1  ribbed  sheet 
selling  at  rupees  1.10  a  pound;  clean  brown  scrap  crepe  at  95 
cents,  and  curly  scrap  at  70  cents.  However,  prices  declined  until 
at  the  end  of  the  year  pale  crepe  stood  at  48  rupee  cents  (rupee — 
about  32  cents.  United  States  currency,  at  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change) ;  ribbed  sheet  38  cents,  clean  brown  scrap  crepes  30 
cents  and  curly  scrap  23  cents.  These  prices  give  an  average 
well  under  the  cost  of  production  to  most  producers. 

Recent  inquiries  show  that  while  European-controlled  estates  in 
Ceylon  are  widely  supporting  the  scheme  for  reducing  output  by 
25  per  cent,  a  large  number  of  Ceylonese  who  own  small  rubber 
estates  have  failed  to  come  into  line.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  small  acreages  planted  to  rubber,  the  total  area  being  no  less 
than  40,000  acres.  So  far,  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
Malayan  plan  for  compulsory  restriction  by  50  per  cent.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible,  that  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ceylonese, 
interest  in  this  scheme  w\\\  grow,  particularly  if  it  is  adopted  in 
Malaya. 

LOCAL  trSES  FOa  EUBBER 

An  editorial  in  The  Weekly  Times  of  Ceylon  mentions  the 
various  uses  to  which  rubber  has  been  put  locally.  Several  estates 
are  making  and  selling  scrap  rubber  soles  for  boots  and  shoes. 
One  planter  is  experimenting  with  scrap  rubber  on  his  cart  roads. 
Locally  made  rubber  studs  to  prevent  windows  from  rattling  are 


not  unknown.     A  well-known  proprietor  has  used  his  scrap  rubber 
extensively  on  stairs,   windows  and  doors  of  his  bungalow. 

CEYLON    AND    THE    LONDON    EXHIBITION 

Ceylon's  representation  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  will  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  1.  Crepe;  2.  Unsmoked  sheet; 
3.  Smoked  sheet;  4.  Block;  5.  Scrap  Crepe  No.  1;  6.  Clean  curly 
scrap :  7.  Any  smoke  cure. 

NETHERLANDS    EAST   INDIES 

While  the  stronger  rubber  concerns  i:i  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  have  been  able  to  carry  through,  there  are  many  weak 
estates  that  are  in  difficulties.  It  is  expected  that  in  consequence 
there  will  be  opportunities  for  securing  good  lands  at  reduced 
rates.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  of  Sumatra,  East  and 
West  Coast,  where  many  concessions  arc  in  the  hands  of  those 
lacking  either  the  capital  or  the  desire  to  cultivate  them. 

Local  planters  are  not  enthusiastic  over  output  restriction,  and 
the  big  concerns  particularly  are  keeping  out  of  the  movement. 
J.  N.  Burger,  manager  of  various  Dutch  rubber-planting  con- 
cerns, considers  that  efforts  should  rather  be  centered  on  reducing 
the  cost  than  the  output  of  rubber.  In  his  opinion  the  present 
low  market  price  is  sufficient  inducement  to  clear  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  rubber. 

Sumatra  has  adopted  a  wait-and-see  policy  with  regard  to  re- 
striction. The  movement  in  Malaya  is  being  carefully  observed 
and  action  here  will  be  influenced  by  results  obtained  there. 
The  expressed  opinion  is  that  output  reduction  can  better  be 
judged  in  Europe  than  in  the  lands  of  production,  since  there  are 
other  factors,  outside  of  the  East,  that  contribute  in  great  part  to 
the  present  crisis. 

The  rumors  of  English  efforts  to  get  local  producers  to  join  a 
syndicate  that  would  centralize  the  sale  of  rubber  and  fix  mini- 
mum prices,  are  not  without  a  basis  of  f.ict.  The  opinion  in  cer- 
tain quarters  is  that  a  majority  of  the  planters  would  be  willing 
to  cooperate ;  however,  it  seems  probable,  that  certain  influential 
producers  would  be  opposed  to  the  movement. 

NEW    HEVEA    DISEASE 

In  the  Archicf  voor  de  Rubbercultuur,  P.  E.  Keuchenius  de- 
scribes a  new  disease  of  Hevea  brasUiensis,  found  in  Malaya  and 
the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  though  not  in  Java.  The  bark  of  infected 
trees  is  quite  dry,  can  easily  be  removed  and  shows  concentric 
bursts.  In  older  cases,  the  bark  gradually  drops  off  and  the 
concentric  circles  appear  as  typical  rosettes.  When  the  cork 
layer  is  scraped  off,  a  sepia  discoloration  is  found ;  this  area  is 
very  full  of  sap  and  is  sometimes  attacked  by  borers.  It  is  said 
that  the  disease  is  not  dangerous  as  it  never  attacks  the  cam- 
bium. While  the  cause  is  not  definitely  known,  it  is  certainly  a 
disease  of  infection,  originating  in  superficial  wounds,  and  seems 
to  be  due  to  mould. 

FRENCH   INDO-CHINA 

An  oflicial  report  states  that  under  a  decree  of  November  9, 
1920,  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of  Indo-China,  a  subsidy  of 
450.000  piastres  is  granted  to  the  rubber  planters  of  French  Indo- 
China  in  regard  to  their  exports  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1921. 

The  decree  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  a  customs  duty 
is  placed  in  France  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  rubber,  the 
subsidy  will  be  reduced  proportionally  by  the  amount  of  that  duty. 
Furthermore,  if  the  value  of  rubber  per  kilo  on  the  London  market 
exceeds  the  exchange  value  of  the  piastre  by  two  francs,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  will  be  suspended  entirely.  One  quarter  of 
the  present  subsidy  will  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  Cochin- 
Giina,  where  most  of  the  rubber  plantations  are  located,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Government  of  Indo-China. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  government  aid.  for  the  combined 
effects  of  falling  prices,  abnormally  high  rate  of  the  piastre  and 
the  high  cost  of  labor  make  exploitation  impossible.  Although 
most  planters  need  help,  there  are  a  certain  number  fortunate 
enough  to  be  favorably  located  and  able  to  turn  out  satisfactory 
dividends. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


N' 


1.369.?71 
1,369,851 

1,369,868 
1,369,931 
1,369,992 


1,370,043 

1.370,065 

1,370,066 
1,370,128 

1.370,168 
1.370.170 
1.370,178 

1,370,280 
1,370,289 

1,370,316 
1,370,395 

1,370,437 

1,370,442 

1,370,525 

1,370,568 
1,370,603 

1,370,678 

1,370.684 
1,370,709 

1,370.714 
1,370,727 
1,370,730 
1,370,797 
1,370,798 

1,370.799 
1,370,909 
1.370.910 
1,370,977 

1,370,988 

1,371,040 
1.371,089 

1,371,097 
1,371,186 

1,371,194 

1,371,203 


1,371.2.16 

1.371,274 
1,371,339 

1,371,363 

1,371,398 

1.371,472 

1,371,574 
1,371,672 
1,371.676 
1,371,708 
1,371.763 
1,371,804 


1,371.807 
1,371,919 


valve    stems. 
E.    Ciustafsoii. 
Pa. 


to 


of    one- 

W.    II. 
Center- 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
GRANTED    MARCH    1,    1921 

,369,766     Rubber   shaving-cup   with   soap-containing  orifice.      L.    A. 

Amis.    Muskogee,    Okla. 
,369,7157     Soft  rubber  lathcr-cnp   with  massage  projections  on  bot- 
tom.     L.    A.   Amis,    Muskogee,    Okla. 

Rubber  heel.     H.  L.  Beal,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Hose  clamp.  A.  P.  Swaidmark.  assignor  to  Universal  Industrial 
Corporation,  both  of  Hackensack.   N.  J. 

Golf  ball  and  similar  article.     G.   C.   Wortbington,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Storage  battery.     H.  McCrcary.  Yi,ungstown,  Ohio. 

Billiard  table  having  bed  cloth  comprising,  in  a  single  structure, 
a  rubberized  cotton  warp  back,  and  a  wool  top  interwoven 
with  said  back,  completely  inclosing  said  warp.  J.  Turner, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Dirigible  balloon.  R.  A.  D.  Preston,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,   Ohio. 

Rubber  protector  for  the  soles  and  heels  of  footwear.  H.  T. 
Stephens,    London,    Eng. 

Garter.      S.   W.   Stern,   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

Inflating  coupling.      II.   P.    Kraft,   Ridgewood,   N.   J.,  assignor 
.*\.   .Schrader's  Sen,  Inc.,  both  in  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Windshield   cleaner.     J.   J.   Tracy,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Stopper    plug.      L.    Ullman,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Valve  for  toy  balloons.  H.  Albert,  assignor  to  _.\rt  Toy  & 
Stamping  Works,   Inc. — both   of  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Tire.      O.    Buse,    Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Hose    coupling.      R.    D,    Crippen.    San    Diego,    assignor 
half  to   G.   B.    Sheldon,    La   Mesa,   both  in   Calif. 

Diver's   suit.     H.   Houdini,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y 

Combined    lock-sleeve    and    dust    cap    for 
Anderson,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Ai>riaratu5    for    testing    battery    jars.      A. 
ville,    S.    D. 

Cushion   tire.      II.    M.    Henry,    Pottstown, 
GRANTED  MAKCH   8.    1921 

Paper  box  or  carton  for  tire  valves.  E.  Eisenkraft,  assignor  to 
A.  Scl-riler's  Son,  Inc.,  both  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Abdominal   supporter.      M.    E.    Wagner.   Atchison.    Kans. 

Combination  valve  cap  and  tire  deflator.  W.  P.  McComb,  Con- 
roe.    Te.\. 

Tire  pressure  gage.  W.  A.  Allen,  Yonkers,  N.  Y'.,  assignor  to 
A.    Schrader's   Son,   Inc.,   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Windshield    cleaner.      J.    Demand,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Inking    roller   with   surface   of    soft    rubber.      F.    Smith, 
phia.    Pa. 

Auto  tire.      T.  Strzvczkowski.  New  York.   N.  Y. 

Rug  holder.'     W.    O.   Bloom,   West   Boylston,    Mass. 

Pedal  cover.     T.   C.   Carver,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shoe    sole    stiffening    device.      H.    C.    Egerton,    Passaic, 

Reinforced    gripping    rubber    shoe    sole.      li.    C.    Egerton 
wood,     N.    J. 

Arch   supporting   insole.      H.    C.    Egerton,    Ridgewood,    N.   J. 

Windshield    cleaner.      J.    Pederson,    Bridgeport.    Conn. 

Windshield   cleaner.   J.    Pederson.    Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Tire  lock  applicable  to  the  inflating  valve.  H.  G.  Levy,  San 
Francisco,    Calif. 

Pressure  indicator  for  pneumatic  tires.  W.  M.  Myers,  St. 
Toseph.    Mo. 

Shoe   heel.      L.    McMillan,    Wilmington,    N.    C. 

Combined  tire  inflator  and  gage.  L.  N.  Herring,  Marshall, 
Minn. 

Pneumatic    tire    protector.      L.    T.    Jones,    Bowling    Green,    Ohio. 

Vehicle  tire.  J.  Parrino,  assignor  of  one-half  to  G.  Di  Giro- 
lamo — both    of    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Amusement  device  employing  balloons,  D.  Bird,  New  York, 
N.    Y. 

Inflatable   gas  bags   for  airplane   safety   device 
and    T.    Mieczejeksi,    Rosemont,    W.    Va. 
GRANTED  MARCH  15.    1921 

Gas    mask.      W.    C.    Geer,   N.    S.    Noble    and    E.    S.    Teed— all    oi 
Akron.    Ohio,    assignors    to    The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    New 
York,    N.   Y. 

Hose    clamp.      J.    L.    Thompson,    Centerville,    Iowa. 

Detachable  shoe  heel  pad.  L.  Arntz  and  B.  Walters,  both  of 
Des    Moines,    Iowa. 

Windshield  wiper.  A.  F.  Gillet,  assignor  to  Jubilee  Manufac- 
turing   Co. — both    of    Omaha,    Nehr. 

Spring  heel  with  rubber  lift  overlapped  by  spring  plate.  B.  F. 
Schirmer,   New   York,   N.    Y. 

Sponge  rubber  cushion  tire.  T.  W.  Costello,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Tire  lifter.     E.   D.   Redfield.   Hartford.   Conn. 

Pneumatic   fire.      A.    F.    Fairchild,    Delavan,    Wis. 

Demountable   rim   for  tires.     W.    H.   Fox.   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Swimming   glove.      M.    Schreiner,    New    York.    N.    Y. 

Nasal   Douche.     J.  H.   Heron.  Denver,   Colo. 

Manufacture  of  artificial  fur  comprising  a  fabric  base,  a  coat- 
ing of  somewhat  elastic  vulcanizable  material  on  the  face 
side  having  a  large  number  of  hairs  stuck  into  it  endwise, 
said  coating  being  vulcanized  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  hairs. 
H.    T.    Nowell,    New    Rochelle.    N.    Y. 

Tire   tube.      T.   .'\.   Philpott.   Cnlumbus.    Mont. 

\'crmin-proof  combined  mattress  and  spring  composed  of 
superposed  inflatable  sections  of  vulcanized  comparatively 
hard  rubber  fabric  and  soft  rubber,  respectively,  vulcanized 
together.      E.   P.    Mahony,    New   York,    N.    Y. 


Philadel- 


N.    J. 
Ridge- 


J.    R.   Drumman 


1,372,004 
1,372,021 


1,372,089 

1,372,101 
1,372,115 
1,372,116 
1,372,213 


1,372,230 

1,372,260 

1,372,284 
1,372,322 
1,372,412 

1,372,417 
1,372,428 


1.372.505 
1,372,517 


1.372,528 


1.372.587 
1,372,608 


1,372,641 


208,914 
208.929 
208,930 
20.",, 951 
208,962 

208,975 
208.989 
209,024 
209,060 

209,322 


209,418 
209,435 

309,440 

209,537 


209,612 

209,615 

209,686 
209,725 

209,792 


155,325 
155,348 

155.363 
155,393 
155.421 
155.465 
155.470 
155,505 
155,512 


GRANTED  MARCH  22,    1921 
Pacifier.     C.   C.    Borchers,   Chicago,   111. 
Process     for    the     production     of     artificial     patent     leather     and 

product   thereof.      H.    J.    Haon,    Newburgh,    N.    Y.,    assignor 

bv  mesne  assignments,  to  E.  I.   du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 

Wilmington,    Del. 
Nose    shaper   and    surgical    supporter.      A.    D.    Rostow,    Summit, 

N.   J. 
Urine  container  and  supporter.     T.  T.   Snow,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Closure  device  with   ball   valve.     T.   H.   Bennis,   ISrooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Tire-      H.    Besscr.    .Mpena,    Mich. 
Drinking     fountain     attaclimenl     for     bibbs    or     faucets.       F.     P. 

Williams,    assignor    of    one-fourth    to    A.    Beauvais — both    of 

Detroit.    Mich. 
Demountable    rim    for   tires.      R.    L.    Jenkins,   assignor   to    G.    L. 

Christian,   Jr. — both   of   Richmond,    Va. 
.Auxiliary  balloon   for  flying  machine  and  inflating  tank  therefor. 

G.    W.    Wilkin,    Grangcville,    Idaho. 
Tire   inner  liner.      F.   C.   Doss,   Atlanta,   Ga. 
Bottle  cap.      R.   Stock,   Sandusky,   Ohio. 
Cripple's   washing   device   with   suction   cup.      W.    L.    Finkhousen 

Van   Wert,   Ohio. 
Pneumatic  tire.      F.   V.   Gardner,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Endless  belt   with  endless  rubber  core,  a  strip  of  rubber-impreg' 

nated   fabric   having  diagonally  cut   and   overlapping   ends  and 

being  rolled   around   the  core,   and  a   rubber  outer  cover.     A. 

M.    Hardy,    Bowmanville,    assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber    Co.    of    Canada,    Limited,    Toronto — both    in    Ontario, 

Canarla. 
Sanitary   U'attress   attachment.      C.   Hanson,   Wittenberg,    Wis. 
Adjrstable  rubber  (jad,  ferrule,  or  tip  for  walking  sticks,  crutches, 

etc.    1'.    King,    Carmarthen,    Wales. 
A  collapsible  boat  composed  of  inflatable  fabric  members.    F.  Mar 

covsky,  Duquesne,  Pa. 
Tire  filler.      H.   A.   Andresen.   Chicago.   111. 
Fountain   pen    with   transparent   tube   showing   through   lengthwise 

groove  to  indicate  ink  content.     R.  de  Echevarria,  Santa  Cruz, 

Philipi)ine    Islands. 
Spring  wheel  with  pneumatic  tire.     M.  N.  Clay,  Morgan  City,  La. 

THE    DOMINION    OF   CANADA 

GRANTED   MARCH   1,    1921 

Elastic  Tire.     Fridtjuv  -Vnderson,   Kristiania,  Norway. 

Windshield    cicaiu-r.      V.    H.    Chritiu.    Toledo.    Ontario. 

Two-part  rubber  heel.     W.   H.  Clark,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Cushion  Wheel.        P.   II.  Dorsey.  Algiers.  Louisiana.   U.   S.  A. 

Windshield  cleaning  apparatus.  W.  M.  Folberth,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
U.  S.   A. 

Windshield  cleaner.     F.  S.  Oold,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Blow-out  natch.     W.  V.  Haves.  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 

Pencil   eraser.     II.    Moore,   Brooklyn,   New   York,    U.   S.   A. 

Washing  device.     P.  Sporer,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
GRANTED   MARCH   8.    1921 

Laminated  sheet  of  rubber  and  chemically  treated,  parchmentized 
vegetable  fibre.  The  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  as- 
signee of  A.  M.  E.  Strijffert,  Norristown — both  in  Pennsyl- 
vaniii,  U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED  MARCH  16,  1921 

Vaginal  douche.     C.  \V.  De  long.  Live  Oak.  Florida.  U.  S.  A. 
Boot  and  shoe  lift.     T.  A.   Gambino,   Providence,   Rhode  Island, 

U.  S.  A. 
Rupture  appliance,  with  rubber  pad.    A.  L.  Hatzan,  Niagara  Falls, 

Ontario. 
Rubberized    fabric   steam   line   shields  for  cables.      The   Goodyear 

Tire    &    Kublier    Co..    assignee    of    R.    Hazlett    LTpson — both    of 

Akron,   Ohio,   U.    S.    A. 

GRANTED  MARCH  22,    1921 

Nursing  bottle   attachment   to   prevent  collapse   of  nipple.      L.    D. 

Clark,   Watervillc,   Maine,  U.   S.  A. 
Combined   dental   syringe   and  mirror.     J.    E.    Craig,   Garv     Ind.. 

U.  S.  A. 
Elastic  stocking.     S.  Mohink,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A. 
Gutta   percha    or'  gutta    percha    compound    insulating   medium    for 

cables   with   self-inductive   lead.      K.   W.  Wagner,   Berlin  I-ank- 

witz,  Germany. 
Ohstelrica'    bandage    with    inflatable    pad    in    center.      T.    W.    H. 

Young   and  T.    II.    Kendrey.   assignee  of  a  half  interest — both 

of    Peterborough,    Ontario. 


THE   UNITED)    KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY   16.    1921 

Pneumatic   tire.      A.    T.    Milne-Sniitli,    Laurel    Cottage,    Fox    Hill, 

Upper    Norworxl.    Lcndon 
Resilient   work-support   with   inflatable   casing   for  leather-working 

machines.      A.    S.    Jones,    Pendower,    Wrexham.    Denbighshire, 

and  Turner  Tanning  .Machinery  Co.,  Peabody.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 
Sectional    inner    tube    with    indi\'idual    valves    for    sections.       S. 

Mack.   29   Elie   House   Road.    .\Tut\vaI.   Crlombo,   Ceylon. 
Latex    spout.    P.    J.    Magoris,    16    King    street,    Portman    Square, 

and  I.   V.  Wart.  3  Torrens  street,  City  Road,  both  in  London. 
Bottle  stopper  with    rubber  washer.      C.    Buchan.    3    Lygon   Road, 

Edinburgh. 
Reinforced    pnet:iratic    tire.      G.    R.    Granzcw,    Thompson.    Iowa. 

U.   S.  A. 
Inflatable     artificial     bait.       M.     White.      15     Dtindonald     Road, 

Glasgow. 
Tire    interlincr    containin?r    '^eini-liquid    puncture-closing    composi- 
tion.     IT     Wade.    HI    Hatton   Garden.   London. 
Sock-suspenders.      J.    K.    .Seymour,     116    Lake    avenue.      Elyria, 

Ohio.    r.    S.    A 


Chemical   Patents   will    be  found   on   page  581.     Machinery    Patents   on    pages    584-585 
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THE    INDIA    RUBBER    WORLD 


May  1.  1921 


155.716 

155.73^ 
lSS.757 


155,974 
156,001 
156.tf43 
156.074 
156.102 
1S6,20E 

156.239 

156.240 

156,256 
156.314 
156.45.^ 
156.461 
156.465 

156.568 

156.584 

156,650 
156.770 

156.7S6 

i:6. 787 
156,788 

156.789 
156.790 

156,791 
156,792 
156.793 

156.794 

156,795 

156.847 
156,886 
156.967 

156.989 


PUBLISHED  FEBBUARY  23.   1921 
Window    buffer.      J.     Holloway,    4     Wesley     Road.    High     Road, 

Levion.   London. 
Sock-suspenders.     T.  I.indaucr.  42  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris. 
Cushic>n  tire.     D,  Mapfiior.i.  Villa  Ic  Fontant-llc,  Fircnze,  Careggi, 

Italy. 

PITBLISHED   UABCH   2.    1921 
Toy  airplr.re  actuated  by  clastic  band.      R.   N.   Bullock.  Pcndcan, 

Forest    avenue.    Forest    Hall.    Northumberland. 
A  rub'ier  core  to  replace  the  air-tulic  in  an   <  rdinary  tire  cover, 

S.  G.   Wood.   64   Milton    Park.    Hiphcate.   London. 
Tire  attachments  to  rims.     K.  E.   W.    Butt,   410  Mansion   House 

Chambers,   Ouccn    Victoria   street,    London. 
Catamenial    appliance.      E.     Knhn.    48    Viktoriastrasse,    Schlach- 

tensee,    ne.ir    Berlin.      (Not    yet   accepted.) 
Respiratory    appliance.     R.     v.^n     der     Hcide,     43     Wielandstrasse, 

Charlottcnbnrc..  Berlin       (N-t    yet   accepted.) 
Solid  cr  cushion  tire  reinforced   with   strips  of  frictioned  fabric. 

The   Ciocxiyear  Tire  &    Rubber   Co.,    1144    East   Market   street. 

assignee    of  J.    E.    Hale,    862    West   Exchange   street — both   of 

Akron,  Ohio.  U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 
Sprine   wheel    w-ith   pneumatic,   rubber   rinj?,    or   similar   cushions. 

Dobbins   Wheel  Co.,   717    First   National   Bank    Building.    Den- 
ver,   Colrrado.   assignee   of  T.    C.    Dobbins.    Huntington   Park, 

Calif.- — both  in  V.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Spring   wheel    with    rubber   tire.      D- bbins   Wheel    Co..    717    First 

National    Bank    Building,    Denver,    Colo.,    a^^ipnee    of    T.    C. 

Dobbins.  Huntington  Park,  Calif.— both  in  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet 

accepted.) 


335.896  (June    12.    1919.)     Resilient  tire:   Dr.    Hermann    ruuig,   Neuplstr. 

26-27.   Miinstcr   i.   W. 

335.897  (August     29,     1919).       Resilient     tire.       Paul     Kutter,     Magde- 

burgerstr.   5,   Brandenburg  a.   H. 


Garment   suspenders.      J.    Pabst, 

land.      (Not   yet    accepted.) 
Cushion    tires.       T.     P.    Jones, 

Johannesburg.    South    Africa, 
Corsets  with   elastic  bands.      R. 

London. 
Fin<rer.   stamp  or  envelope  moisteners 

street.   West  Toronto,   Canada. 
Connected  upper  and  lower  garters  to  bi 


46   Gessneralle,   Zurich.    Switzer- 
1 1     Paid    Nel     street,    Hillbrow, 

6  Great   Castle  street. 

W.  Jones,    1443   King 


M.  Hahn. 
G. 


e  worn  above  and  below 


the    knee,    respectively.       C.    Baring.    Park    Place,    Englefield 

Green.    Surrey. 
Construction  of  pneumatic   tire  cover  to  permit  attaching  to   rim 

by  cement.     A.   Schipke.   18  Lauenburgerstrasse,   Wilraersdorf, 

Berlin.      (Not   yet    accepted.) 
Construction    of  heels   for  -ittaching  removable   rubber  lifts.      H. 

F.     W.     Stedler,     Hohenbostcl,     Deister,     Hanover,     Germany. 

(Net   yet   accepted.) 

PUBLISHED  MARCH   16,    1921 

Cushion  tire.  H.  Dehor,  55  Zielstattstrasse,  Munich,  Germany, 
(Not    vet    accepted.) 

Hr>se  coupling.  J.  M.  Oden,  253  Tillary  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
U.    ?.    A.      (Not   yet   accepted.) 

Boxes  for  holding  tire  valve  capt.  A.  Schroder's  Son,  Inc..  783 
Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  V.,  assirrnee  of  H.  P.  Kraft, 
219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood.  N.  .T, — both  in  U.  S.  A. 
(Net   vet  accepted.! 

Wheel  tires.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft.  219  Godwin  avenue, 
Kidgev.'ood.  N.  J. — both  in  V.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Diving  dress  stiffened  with  pneumatic  tubes.  A.  Schrader's  Son, 
Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C. 
Schwcinert.  42  Riverside  Drive— both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
(Not    yet   accepted.) 

Tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brroklyn.  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside  Drive — 
both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Wrench  for  tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  7P3  Atlantic 
avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219 
Godwin  avenue.  Ridgewood,  N.  L — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
vet   accepted.) 

Tire  valve.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  avenue, 
Ridgewood.  N.  J. — both   in  U.    S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  783  Atlantic 
avenue.  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C  Schweinert,  42  River- 
side Drive — bt  th  in  New  York.  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Attachment  of  valve  stem  Xa  tire  tubes.  A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc.. 
783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P. 
Kraft.  219  Godwin  avenue.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S. 
A.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves,  etc.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783 
Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignee  of  E.  van  A. 
Myers,  77  Evergreen  Place,  East  Oranpe,  N.  .T. — both  in  U. 
S     A.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 

Tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assicnee  of  H.  P.  Kraft.  219  Ckidwin  avenue. 
Rideew'ood.  N.   T. — both  in  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Tire  with  sponge  rubber  interliner.  S.  Midzushima,  30.  9-Chome, 
Kohiki-Chn,    Kvohashi-Ku,   Tolto. 

Detachable  rubber  heel.  A.  Powell.  26  Riishton  Road,  Cobridge, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wedge-shaped  vulcanite  golf  appliance  held  between  the  teeth 
and  connected  to  player's  clothing  by  tapes  or  clastic  for 
teaching  a  player  to  avrid  head  movement  when  making  a 
s'roke.  S.  Hickman.  12  Bernard  Gardens.  Wimbledon. 
London. 

Solid  tire  with  tubular  steel  hoop  embedded  therein  near  base. 
T.   H.  Rushtcn.   31    Sfuthbrook  Road,   Lee.  London. 


335.631 

335,632 

335,857 


GERMANY 

PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH  DATES   OF  ISSUE 
(June  13.  1920.1      Pneumatic  tire  attaclimt m.     Saturn-Luftreifen. 

Gcscllschi'ft    Kithlcr   ^«^:   Co..    Hanover. 
(November   22     1916.)      Cushion    tire.      Emil    Schatzle   and    CarO' 

line     Seraphine     Scbatzle.      nee      Froideveaux,      Waldenburg, 

Switzerland.     Representative:   Emil  Schatzle,  Weil  b.  Lorrach 

Baden. 
(September     11,     1919).       Resilient     tire.       Dr.     Alfred     Amsler, 

Rhcinbuhl,    Sbaffhausen,      Schweiz ;      represented    by     Dr.     L 

Gottsche,    Berlin,   W.   8. 


VJO.  96 

^   123 

127,085 

129,381 

131.951 

135,12; 

137,465 

137,474 

138,447 
139,714 

139,907 

120.403 

126.468 
131,503 

138,05? 

121.279 
129,382 


U' 5,826 


137,473 

138.975 
139,474 


139,583 
140,158 

126,499 

132,661 

132,903 
139,110 

140,177 
141.780 


TRADE    MARKS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

SERIAL    NUMBERS    PUBLISHED    MARCH    10.    1921* 

,277     Representation    of   a    rubber    nipple    having    a    red    band    at 

edge — rubber  nipples.      Revere  Rubber  Co.,   Providence. 
,837     Air    Lock — air    valves    for    tires,    pneuniiitic    cushions,    life- 
preserver-;,  etc.     The  Griffith   Manufacturing   Co.,    Bost-n. 

Representation  of  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle  and  en- 
circled by  a  ribbon  scroll  the  globe  and  scroll  bearing  the 
words  Eacte  Brand  Kurper  Toys — toy  balloons.  The  Eagle 
Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Goodrich — druggists'  and  surgical  sundries.  Tlie  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  New  York. 

Represent.-ition  rf  label  showing  children  at  plav  with  balloons 
nnc\  the  word  F.\ultless — toy  balloons.  The  Faultless  Rubber 
Co..   Ashland,   Ohio. 

EvENFLo — stylographic  pencils  and  fountain  pens.  I.  J.  Bissell, 
Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

Akron — belting,  hose  and  packing.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
York 

Goodrich — rubber  rr  rubber  composition.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co..    New   York. 

EvRD,\ — fountain   pens,  etc.      S.   J.   Meyerpeter,   Chicago. 

Diadem — rubber  belting  and  hose,  rubber  and  composition  pack- 
ing and  gaskets.     E.  Z.   leflerson.   Pittsliurgh,   Pa. 

TooTHEX  Tooth  Exercise  Gum — chewing  '^\in\.  Pirodent  Corpo- 
ration.   Detroit. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED   MARCH   18.    1921* 

IJetty  Bates  enclosed  in  a  ccnventionaliv.ed  oval — rubber  and 
leather  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  boots,  etc,  A.  J.  Bates  & 
Co..    Inc..    New    Ycrk. 

CiOODRTCH^ — waterproof  clothing  and  footwear.  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  New  York. 

NoxAiL — waterproof  .baby  pants.  Rubberized  Sheeting  & 
Specialty  Co.,   Inc..   New  York. 

LisTER-SpKARMiNT — chcwing  gum.  Listerated  Gum  Corporation, 
New   York. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   MARCH  24,    1921* 

"Red  Spot"  abnve  a  red  spot — brake  linings  and  clutch  facings. 
J     R.    Kebo.   Trent,  n.    N.   J. 

Goodrich — valves,  ball  valves,  dredging  sleeves,  emergency 
hands  for  pneumatic  tires,  floats,  gas  pipe,  rings,  hard  and 
soft  rubber  connections  for  flrid  conductors,  belting,  hose,  ma- 
chinery packing,  non-adhesive  tire  repair  materials,  pump  and 
regulator  diaphrapms,  tire  relincrs,  screen  diaphragms  for 
paper  pulp  vats,  sheet  diaphragms,  pneumatic,  solid  or 
cushion  tires,  vacuum  brake,  diaphragms,  etc.,  all  made 
v'hnlly  of  rubber  or  rubber  combined  with  asbestos  or  fabric. 
Th^   B,    F.    Goodrich   Co..   New  York. 

.SEiiiEi..  Facsimile  signature — pneumatic  tires.  Seibel  Air-Spring 
Co.,  Inc.,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  (See  The  India  Rubser  World, 
February  1,  1920.  page  345.1 

Goodrich — thread  made  of  rubber.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
New    York. 

Drive-On!      Sheet-rubber  patches.     E.  T.  Barker,  Oakland,   Calif. 

Red  VV  enclosed  between  representation  of  two  posts  connected 
at  ton  and  bottom  by  chains — raincoats.  W.  H.  Redwine, 
Fittsb:-rgh,    Pa. 

Las-Stik  TrEE  Patch,  The  Original  Patch  With  a 
S-T-R-E-T-c-H — fabric  and  rubber  repair  patches.  Las-Stik 
Patch   Manufacturing  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 

Brite  Mawnin — jar  rings.  Amboy  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
(See   description   elsewhere    in    tins  issue.  > 


SERIAL  NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   MARCH   29,    1921* 

Representation  of  a  stick  of  licorice  and  a  Brownie-type  figure- 
chewing  gum.      Wni.    Wrigley.   Ir.,    Co.,   Chicaco. 

Sure-On — detachable  treads  or  shoes  of  rubber  and  fibrous  ma- 
terials for  use  on  pneumatic  tires.  Sure-On  Tire  Saver  Co., 
Chicago. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  the  words  Willard  Thread 
Rueber,  Insulation  .nnrl  the  letter  W — storage  batterie?  and 
parts  thereof.     Wiilard  .Storage  Battery  Co..   Cleveland.  O. 

The  word  Cox  combined  with  a  sphinx  and  a  pyramid  above  a 
rectangle — -rubber  tapes,  webbing,  hard  rubber  and  vulcanized 
f^ber,  etc..  all  tised  for  electrical  insulating  purposes.  Albert 
J.    Cox   Co..    Chicago. 

The  word  Spiralwe.\vi-.  snperimpcsed  above  a  keystone  and  two 
in<;ulated  wires — insulaied  wires  and  cables.  Hazard  Manu- 
facturing   Co.,    Wilkes-Bar  re.    Pa. 

'Order  from  Horder' — rubber  stamps.  Horder's,  Incorporated^ 
Chicago. 

*Notite  of  nppositirn  must  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington.  D.  C,  within  thirty  days  after  this  date. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  TRADE  MARKS  NOW  BEING  REGISTERED 

Under  the  rules  of  tiie  I'liitcd  Str.ics  Patent  Office,  trade  marks  registered 
under  the  Act  of  February  20.  1905,  are,  in  general,  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
mark?,  while  those  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  19.  1920,  Section 
1  (b),  are  non-technical,  that  is.  m.nrks  consisting  r^f  descriptive  or  geo- 
graphical matter  or  mere  surnames.  To  be  registered  under  the  latter  act» 
trade  marks  must  have  been  used  for  not  loss  than  one  year.  Marks  regis- 
tered under  this  act  are  being  published  for  the  first  lime  when  registered. 
anv  cpnosition  taking  the  form  of  an  application  for  cancellation.  The 
following  list  includes  those  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  published  since 
the   establishment   of   this   procedure: 

GRANTED    MARCH    1.    1921 
Under   Act   of   February   20,    190S 
139.998     Jenckes — textile     fabrics     in     the     piece     for     tire     manufacture. 
Jenckes   .Spinning   Co.,   Pawtucket,   R.    I. 
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140,'.92 
140,128 
140,191 
140,200 
140,223 

140,267 

140,294 


Under  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section  1   (b) 

140.024  iNRCiARD  Tire  Ueiniorcement.  accompanied  by  representations 
of  section  of  tire,  interliner  and  inner  tube  overlapping  each 
other  beneath  a  section  of  interliner — tire  reinforcements  made 
of  fabric  and  cement.  The  American  Autoinebi'e  Accessories 
Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

140,055  Schmidt's  Arch  Heel  and  representation  of  heel — rubber, 
leather,  and  composition  heels.  M,  C.  Schmidt,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

140.065  Bootee — lumbermen's  fabric  and  rubber  boots.  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,   New   Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  Yorlx,   N.   Y. 

HENEWAIS 

19,078  The  monogram  \'Z — belting,  hose  and  packing  for  machinery. 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  a   Rhode   Island  corporation. 

GRANTED    MARCH    8.    1921 

Under    Act   of    February   20,    1905 

One-in-All  "in  the  rain" — waterproof  coats  and  slickers,  J.  T. 
Caradine,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Vti  coCrRED  Tube — inner  tubes.     The  Gates  Rubber  Co.,   Den- 
ver,   Colo. 

Saturn — rubber  and  fabric  belting.     The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber 
Manufacturini?    Co.,    New    York. 

Section   of  belting  showing  cojjper   thread — beltinc.     The  Rossen- 
dale-Reddaway  Belting  is:   Hose  Co.,   Newark.   N.  J. 

Star — pneumatic  and  solid  tires.     The  Star  Rubber  Co.,  ,\kron,  O. 
Under  Act  of  March   19,   19Z0,  Section   1    (b) 

Rubber  Hardware — tire  valves,  dust  caps,  etc.     The  Dill  Manu- 
facturing   Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 

Panam.\ — garters.     President   Suspender   Co.,    Shirley,    Mass. 

GRANTED    MARCH    15,    1921 
Under   Act   of    February   20,    190S 

Conventional    design — belting,     liose,    packing,    and    belt    lacings. 

C.    O.    .Alexander,    Philadeli<hia,    Pa. 
Bennie  Springfield — pneumatic  tires.     Alexander  Bennie  &  Co., 

Nashville,    Tcnn. 
Dresco — belting,   hose,   packing,   and   tires.     Delaware  Electric   & 

Supiply    Co.,    VVilmingtcn,    Del. 
SuPERTlTE — Fountain   pens.   etc.      De   Witt-La   France    Co..   Cam- 
bridge,   Mass. 
Rubber   Ace   Master   of   Air — sponge   rubber   tire  fillers.     Elgin 

Rubber  Ace   Co.,    Elgin,    111. 
Rubber  Ace — sponge  rubber  tire  fillers.     Elgin  Rubber  Ace  Co., 

Elgin,    HI. 
Master   of  Air — sponge    rubber   tire    fillers,      Elgin    Rubber    Ace 

Co.,  Elgin,  III. 
Federal — belting,  hose,   packing,   tires,   reliners,   patches,  washers, 

rings  and   balls.     The   Federal   Rubber  Co.,   Cudahy,    Wis. 
Syba-Cord — tire    casings    or    shoes    and    inner    tubes.       Syracuse 

Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 
Tibetex — woven    fabrics    in   the   piece   for    making   tires.      Thistle 

Cntton   Mills,   Inc.,   Ilchester,   Md. 
Representation    of    a    ti.ger    holding    a    tire    encircling    the    words 

Tiger   Claw — tire   patches.     Tigers  Claw   Manufacturing   Co., 

Detioit,   .Mich. 
A  Marathon  runner — inner  tubes.     The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.,    Cuyahoga    Falls,    O. 
FvERE.*j)V — ruberluse,    and    rubber    and    fiber    hose,    etc.     Oxweld 

Acetylene  Cc^,  Newark,  N.   J. 
Rainbow — elastic     webbing.       The 

Middletown,   Conn. 
Elk — clastic   webbing.      The   Russell    Manufacturing   Co.,    Middle- 
town.    Conn. 

The    Russell    Manufacturing    Co., 


140,311 
140,326 

140,363 
140,364 
140,374 
140,375 
140,376 
140,382 
140.444 
140,449 
140,450 

140,480 
140. 5or 
140.531 
140,532 
140,533 
140,534 
140,535 
140.536 

140.538 


140,582 

140,617 

140,618 

140,677 
140,688 

140.714 


Russel     Manufacturing     Co., 


The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co., 
Tlie  Russell  Manufacturing  Co., 
The    Russell    Manufacturing    Co., 


Gibraltar — elastic    webbings. 
Middletown.    Conn. 

Shamrock— elastic    webbings. 
Middletown,    Conn. 

Alligator — elastic    webbings. 
Middletown,    Conn. 

Challenge — elastic    webbings. 
Middletown,    Conn. 
Under   Act   of   March    19,    1920,   Section    1    (b) 

A  white  disk  surrounded  by  a  red  band,  and  the  words  Goodyear 
Cord  Akro.n — rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric  tires.  The  Good- 
year  Tire   &    Rubljer    Co..   Akron.   O. 

GRANTED   MARCH    22.    1921 
Under  Act  of  February  20,   1905 
The  letter  C  containing  the  letter  X — tires  and  tubes.      The  Con- 
verse Rubber  Shoe  Co..  Maiden.  Mass. 
"Shirlastic" — sanitary   belts.      I.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber   Co.,    New 

^•..rk. 
Knickerbocker — massage     shower-bath     sprays.       Knickerbocker 

Manufacturing  Co.,   Chicago.    III. 
Sansco — infants  stork  pants  and  bibs.  N.  Scoville,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
KiDALLS — overalls.      United    States    Rubber   Co,.   New   Brunswick, 
N.   .T..   .-.nd    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Under   Act   of    March    19,    1920,   Section    1    (b) 
Miller — rubber  sponges  and  sponge  rubber.     The  Miller  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  O. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

REGISTERED 

28,028  Universal — electric  storage  batteries,  parts,  and  accessories. 
Universal  Battery  Co..  Chicago,   111.,   U.   S.   A. 

28,078  Representation  of  a  pen-nib  bearing  the  words  Pen-Cord — tires 
and  tubes.     W.   A.   F.  Oakley,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

28,131  SiMMs  and  the  words  Set  in  Rubber  in  an  oval  over  the  word 
SiMMS — brushes.  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co.,  Limited,  Saint 
John,   N.   B. 

28,134  A  maple  leaf  surcharged  with  the  words  C.  V.  E.,  London, 
and  underneath,  the  words  Trade  Mark — motor  accessories 
and  auto-shop  equipment.  Canada  Vulcanizer  and  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBUSHED   JANUARY    6,    1921 

403,629  Representation  of  a  tire  enclosing  figure  of  a  man  standing 
beneath  a  tree — tire  dressings,  cement,  and  puncture-healing 
composition.  George  Spencer  Moulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  and 
Wood-Milne,  Limited,  2  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don,  S.   W.    1. 

407,944  Representation  of  a  pile  of  three  tires  with  different  treads, 
accompanied  by  the  words  High  Press  Retreads,  Dricure 
Process — tires.  The  United  Rubber  Co.,  141-143,  Commercial 
Road,  Peckham,  London,  S.  E.   15. 


PUBLISHED   JANUARY    12,    1921 


407,857 


LixuM — manufactured  rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  in- 
cluded in  classes  other  than  No,  40.  The  Greengate  &  Irwell 
Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Greengate  Rubber  Works,  Greengate, 
Salford,   Lancashire. 

LixuM — hose  and  packing.  The  Greengate  &  Irwell  Rubber  Co,, 
Limited,  Greengate  Rubber  Works,  Greengate,  Salford, 
Lancashire. 
408,439  Conventionalized  representation  of  the  sun's  rays  around  a  circle 
enclosing  the  word  Abacus  arranged  in  a  central  acn  stic, 
accompanied  by  the  words.  There  Is  Somb  Thing  New 
Under  the  Sun — fountain  pens,  etc.  E,  J.  Hammond,  10 
Chertsey    Road,    Leytonstone,    London,    E.    11. 

PuNKHO — medium  for  closing  tire  punctures.  F.  S.  Brercton, 
Felton   Lodge,   Boxmoor,   Hertfordshire. 

Ravnoff — waterproof  clothing,  etc.  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co., 
Limited,  Albion  Waterproofing  Works,  Cobden  street,  Pendle- 
ton,   Mancliester. 


407,858 


409,163 
B409,422 


407,148 
407,822 


408.251 
408,580 


401,184 


PUBLISHED  JANUARY  19,   1921 

Representation  of  a  lightning  flash  and  the  word  'Eclair' — 
electrical  insulating  materials.  John  W,  Shaw,  Limited,  90 
Broughton  Lane,  Strangeways,  Manchester. 

Representation  of  three  round  heels  arranged  in  trifoil  forma- 
tion, with  the  monogram  SRCO  superimposed  upon  them — 
rubber  heels  and  soles.  Barnet  Etkind,  trading  as  'The 
Sussex    Rubber   Co.,   32   Houndsditch,   London,    E.    1. 

1*°''"— ™'^''f''  tobacco  pouches.  A.  Oppcnheimer  &  Co..  38 
I'insbury    Square,    London,   E.    C.   2. 

Oak — all  rubber  goods  included  in  Class  No.  40.  Oak  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  19  Dundas  street.  East,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Can.;  address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of 
H,  F'aii-brother,   30-32   Ludgate  Hill,  London,   E.   C.  4. 

PUBLISHED    JANUARY   26.    1921 


Conventionalized  Maltese  cross  wider  than  high,  not  to  be  used 
in  red — chewing  gum.  William  Wrigley  Junior  Co.,  5  North 
Wabash  avenue.  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A.;  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  care  of  Marks  &  Clerk,  57-58  Lincoln's 
Inn   Fields,   London,   W.  C.   2. 

402,440  Representation  of  profile  bust  on  disk,  accompanied  by  the  words 
Cardinal  Wolsev — manufactured  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
goods  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Walker, 
Sons  &  Tyler,  Limited,   31    King  street,   Leicester. 

405,626  Phelvan  Brand  and  a  representation  of  the  statue  of  a  man 
strangling  a  snake,  standing  on  a  plinth  bearing  the  name 
Goliath — tires  and  tiring  material.  The  Manufacturers' 
Eastern  Agency,  32  Apollo  street,  Bombay,  India;  address  for 
service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co., 
15  South  street,   Finsbury,  London,   E.   C.  2. 

408,086  Rotex — hose  and  packing.  A,  Oppenheimer  &  Co,,  38  Finsbury 
Square,   London,   E.   C.   2. 

409,366  Ace — hose  and  packing,  asbestos  goods  in  Class  No,  50,  etc. 
The  Beldam  Packing  S:  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  29  Gracechurch 
street,   London,    E,    C.    3. 

409,937  A  conventionalized  monogram  formed  of  the  letter  R  reversed 
jrincd  to  W  and  R,  with  the  word  Hyde  between — rubber 
and  other  goods  included  in  Class  No.  40.  Redfern's  Rubber 
Works.  Limited,  Dawson  and  Spring  Bank  streets,  Hyde, 
Cheshire,  and   75   Newman   street,    London,  W.    1. 

410,035  Topaz — sponge  substitutes  of  rubber  and  spongy  rubber  goods 
not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Featheredge 
Rubber  Co.,  408  West  Grand  avenue.  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.; 
address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Francis 
Heron  Rogers,  Bridge  House,  181  Queen  Victoria  street, 
London,    E.   C.   4. 

410,196  LuKKiDUKKl — inflatable  rubber  toys.  T.  G.  Franklin  &  Sons, 
Limited,  1/  Colvestone  Crescent,  Dalston,  London,  E.  8. 
(See  description  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  1, 
1921,  page  504.) 

PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  2,    1921 

B4O5,01O  Grapho — fountain  pens,  ink  and  pencil  erasers,  rubber  bands, 
etc.      Grapho,    Limited,    13    Lovell's    Court,    London,    E.    C.    4. 

407,712  Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  words  Le  Repneu  and 
a  group  of  gnomes  repairing  tires  and  supporting  one  which 
has  t>ecn  repaired  and  branded  Le  Repneu,  accompanied  by 
further  text  in  French — tires  and  tubes,  etc.  Frederick 
William  Farr,  trading  as  The  Hercules  Tyre  Co.,  Reclaim 
Works,    16   Henry   street,    Northampton. 

408.146  Springbok — sock  suspenders.  John  Patterson,  Jr.,  The  Scotch 
House,  Wellington  street,  Aldershot,  Hampshire. 

408,196  Semco — inner  tubes  for  automobile  and  motorcycle  pneumatic 
tires.  Seinple  Rubber  Co.,  112  Murray  street,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  A.;  address  for  service  in  the  United  King- 
dom, care  of  Herbert  Haddan  &  Co.,  31-32  Bedford  street. 
Strand,   London,   W.   C.   2. 

PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  9,    1921 

402,160  Box-Au.— rubber  heels,  tips,  and  soles.  Elijah  Day  &  Sons, 
Limited,  462   Claremont    Road,   Rusholme,   Manchester. 

408,866  Salamander  beneath  ihc  representation  of  a  salamander  bearing 
a  pen  or  pencil  in  its  mouth — fountain  and  stylographic  pens, 
etc.  fieorge  Hyman  Hudson,  trading  as  G.  H.  Hudson  & 
Co.,   65-66   Basinghall   street,   London,   E.   C.   2. 

409,094  Nadath— rubber  heels.  Arthur  Powell,  26  Rushton  Road,  Co- 
bridge,    Stoke-on-Trent,    Staffordshire, 
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409,298 
410.350 

4O5,0;8 

405,581 

409,416 
409.823 

405.456 
B409.626 


Harmen — tires,    casinfis,    and    innncr    tubes.      H.    J.    Menzies. 

Lmilen     House.     Langholine    Road.     East    Boldon.     Newcastle- 

on-Tync. 
Walpad — rubber  belts  and  belting.     !■'.   Keddaway  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Victoria     Mills.     Chcllcnhani     street.     Pendleton,     Manchester, 

Lancashire. 

PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY   16,    1921 
A    triangle    conlaininp    the    munoKram    -AR    between    the    letters 

r    and    O — waterproof    garments.      Alfred    Smith,    trading    as 

The  Amazon   Rubber  Co.,  31    Sackvillc  street,   Manchester. 
Pl'ssv    Foot-Pad    and    the    representation    of    a    cat's    foot-print 

within   a  circle — rubber   soles   and  heels.      vXiidrew    Spiller,   31 

Cunnersbury  Lane,  Acton,   London,   \V.  3. 
VlCTAULlc — rubber     packing.       The     Victory     Pipe     Joint     Co., 

Limited.    64    Victoria    street.    Westminster,    London,    S.    W.    1. 
Fedlkl'ber — manufactured    rubber    and    gutta    percha    goods    not 

included     in     classes    other    than     No.     40.       George     Spencer 

M<  ulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  Wood-Milne,  Limited,  2  Central 

Uuildings,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.   1. 

PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  23,   1921 
Ralco — balala    niacliine     bellins.       William    Thomas    Lambourne, 

trading    as    The    W.    T.    Lambourne    Co,,    5    Henrietta    street, 

Covcnl   Garden,  London.  W.  C.   2. 
Featiieredce    and    the    words     Trade      Mark — rubber    sponges. 

Fc-itheredge    Rubber    Co.,    408    West    Grand    avenue.    Chicago. 

111..    U.    S.    A.;    address    for   service   in   the    United    Kingdom. 

care    of    H.    Gardner    &    Son,    173-175    Fleet    street,    London, 

E.  C.  4. 


16.515 


15.579 


NEW    ZEALAND 

PUBLISHED   FEBRUARY   10.   1921 

Representation  of  seal  of  company,  bearing,  among  other  things, 
the  name  of  the  company  and  the  words  Picher  Pure  White 
Lead — lead  pigments,  carbonate,  sulphate,  mono.xide,  oxidized 
white  lead,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  rubber  and  other  industries. 
The  EaglePichcr  Lead  Co.,  1020  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
U.    S.    A. 

OiDriEi.p  formed  by  representatii  n  of  a  tire  as  O  and  the  letters 
I.DFIELD.  so  drawn  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  traveling  along 
a  road — pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  inner  tubes,  and  accessories. 
The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  2045  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 


57,185 

57,207 

57,208 

57,209 

57,210 

57,211 

57,224 

57,225 
57,257 

57,258 

57,259 

57,260 

57,261 


DESIGNS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

184  Tire.  Patented  M.irch  1.  1)21.  Term  14  years.  W.  D.  Car- 
nal. Akron,  assignor  to  The  Tuscora  Rubber  Co.,  New  Phila- 
delphia— both  in  Ohio. 

Tire.  latcnted  March  1,  1921.  Term  14  years.  James  Christy, 
Cleveland,  assignor  to  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton — 
both   in   Ohio. 

Tire.      Patented    March    8,    1921.      Term    14   years.      W. 


Knox    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 


Carnal, 
Mount 


Carnal, 
Mount 


Akron,    assignor    to    Th 

Vernon — both  in  Ohio. 
Tire.      Patented    March    8,    1921.      Term    14    years.      W. 

Akron,    assignor    to    The    Knox    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 

Vernon — both   in  Ohio. 
Tire.      Patented    March    8,    1921.      Term    14    years. 

Akron,    assignor    to    The    Knox    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 

Vernon — both   in  Ohio. 
Tire.     Patented  March  8,   1921.     Term  14  years. 

Akron,    assignor   to  The   Tuscora    Rubber    Co, 

phia — both    in    Ohio. 
Tire.     Patented  March  8,  1921.     Term  14  years. 

Akron,    assigutr   to  The"  Tuscora    Rubber    Co.,    New    Philadel- 
phia— both    in    Ohio. 
Tire    cssitig.      Pacnted    March    8.    1921,      Term    7 


W.    Carnal, 
Mount 


W.  D.  Carnal, 

New   Philadel- 

W.  D.  Carnal, 


years. 


T.    G. 

Graham,  assignor  to   Sears,   Roebuck  &  Co. — both  in   Chicago, 

111. 
Rubber  Heel.     Patented  March  8.  1921.     Term  14  years.     G.  W. 

Grubb,  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio. 
Tire   casing.      Paenled    March    8.    1921.      Term    14    years.      Ludvig 

T.   Petersen,   assignor  to  The   Republic   Rubber  Corporation — 

both  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Tire  casing.      Patented   M.irch  8.   1921.     Term   14  years.     Ludvig 

T.   Petersen,   assignor  to   The   Republic   Rubber  Corporation^ 

both   of   Youngstown.    Ohio. 
Tire  casing.     Patented  March  8.   1921.     Terra   14  years.     Ludvig 

T.   Petersen,  assignor  to  The  Republic   Rubber  Corporation — 

both    of  Youngstown.   Ohio. 
Tire  casing.     Talented   March  8.    1921.     Term   14  years.     Ludvig 

T.    Petersen,   assignor   to  The   Republic   Rubber   Corporation — 

both    of   Youngstown,   Ohio. 
Tire  casing.     Patented   March   8.   1921.     Term   14  years.     Ludvig 

T.   Petersen,  assignor  to  The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation— 

both   of   Youngstown.   Ohio. 


57.265 

57.271 
57.290 

57..?95 
57.297 
57.303 
57.307 
57,310 

57,332 
57,336 

57,339 

57,340 

57,348 

57,350 
57,363 
57,376 

57,377 

5/, 386 
57.408 


Non-skid    lire.        Patented     March    8.     1921.       Term    3'/j     years. 

W.   II.   R.   Thaler,  assignor  to  New  Castle  Rubber  Co. — both 

of  New    Castle.   Pa. 
Air  hose  stand.     Patented  March  8,  1921.     Term  14  years.     G,  F. 

Royer,   Wilkes   Barre,    Pa. 
Tire.     Patented  March  8,  1921.     Term  14  years.     M.  L.  Wiener. 

.\kron,    assignor    to    The    Oldlield    Tire    Co.,    Cleveland — both 

in    Ohio. 
Tire.     Patented   March    15,   1921.      Teim   14  years.      Addison   A. 

Arter,    Omaha,   Nebr. 
Tire  tread.     Patented  March  15,  1921.     Term  3</j  years.     Herbert 

T.  Aucrbach.  UufTalo.  New  York. 
Tire.     Patented  .March   15.   1921.     Term  14  years.     D.  L.   Becker, 

Oakland,   Calif. 
Tire.      P.<>tcnted    March    15.    1921.     Term    14   years.      J.   J.    Black, 

assignor  to  The  Master  Tire  S;  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Dayton.  O. 
Advrtising  clock    having  tire   as    frame,   and    hearing    the   words 

Time  to  Retire  beneath  bust  of  figure  yawning  with  arms  up- 
raised.     Patented    March    15.    1921.      Term    14    years.      F.    R. 

IJnssert.    Chicnco,     III. 
Tire  tread.      Patented    March    15,    1921.     Term   14  years.      L.   A. 

Gredys,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Tire  casing.     Patented  March   15,   1921.     Term   14  years.     A.  H. 

Harris,   Barberton,  assignor  to   The  Cleveland   Rubber   Corpo- 
ration   Co..    Cleveland — both    in    Ohio. 
Rubber  heil.     Patented  March    15.   1921.     Term   14  years.     E.  J. 

IIo(,per.  Stoughton.  Mass.,  assignor  to  Foster  Rubber  Co.  Ken- 

nebunk.   Me. 
Tire  casing.     Patented   March   15,   1921.     Term   14  years.     F.  C. 

Hudson,  assignor  to  Archer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Advertisir^  sign  with  reproduction  of  automobile  wheel  and  tire  at 

one  end.      Patented   March    15,   1921.     Term   7   years.      R,   R. 

Johnstone,   Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Tire  tread.      Patented    March    15,    1921. 

Kennedy,  Fulton,  III. 
Cushion  tire.     Patented   March  15,  1921. 

Lambert,   Portland,   Oreg. 
Tire.      Patented  March   15,   1921.     Term   7   years.     J.   H.  Patten, 

Seattle,   Wash. 
Tire  Tread.     Patented  March   15,  1921. 

Paull,     Birmingham,    assignor    to    The 

Limited,    London — both    in    England. 
Tire.     Patented  March  15,   1921.     Term  7  years.     N.  Serlin,  Chi- 
cago,   111. 
Tire  casing.     Patented  March   15.   1921.     Term   14  years.     O.  L. 

Weaver,    assignor    to    The    Star    Rubber    Co. — both    of    Akron, 

Ohio. 


Term   7    years. 
Term   14  years. 


L.   M. 

H.  M. 


Term   14  years.     W.  H. 
Dunlop    Rubber    Co., 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA 

4,998     Rubber  heel   for  soft   shoe  soles.     Patented   March   1, 
llurlbut  Co.,  Limited,  Preston,  Ont. 


1921.  The 


767,240 
767,612 
767,755 
767,813 
767,816 
767,922 
767,924 
768,003 
768,318 
768,421 
768,635 
768,942 
769,030 
769,077 
769,259 

769,266 


GERMANY 
DESIGN    PATENTS   ISSUED.    WITH   DATES   OF   ISSUE 

(June  6,  1920).  Tobacco  pouch  of  seamless  nit)l)er.  Faragum- 
miwerk  m.  b.  H.,  Koln-Dentz. 

(January  26.  1921).  Waterproof  rain  bat.  Continental-Caout- 
chouc   rr.d    ("iutta-Percha    ComiKignie.    Hannover. 

(October  IS,  1920).  Rubber  band  for  rubber  coating  on  foot- 
wear.    Karl  Bayer,  Herrenkellergasse  1,  Ulm  a.  D. 

(January  29,  1921).  Atrmizer.  Alfred  Wassmuth.  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Koln-Delbriick. 

(January  31,  1921).  Slip-on  rubber  heel.  Gustav  Hoelze,  Luisen- 
allee  92,   Konigsberg   i.    Pr. 

(January  29,  1921).  Dry  inhaling  apparatus.  Wilhelm  Bregler, 
Pragstrasse    94,    Stuttgart-Cannstatt. 

(January  29,  1921).  Atomizer.  Max  Heinz  Gurth,  Belle  Al- 
liance Strasse  47,  Berlin. 

(January  31,  1921).  Rubber  tread  for  bicycles,  motorcycles  and 
automobiles.     Vereiiiigte    Gothiana-Werke    A.-G.,    Gotha. 

(Febniary  4.  1921).  Mouth-piece.  New  York  Hamburger 
(jummi-Waaren  Compagnie,  Hamburg. 

(February  2,  1921).  Athletic  belt,  August  Gross,  Kurfusten- 
damm   47,    Berlin. 

(February  5.  1921).  Stuffing-box  packing.  Job.  Behrens,  Born- 
strasse  57,  Bremen. 

(January  12,  1921).  Rubber  heel,  with  non-slipping  device. 
Ella  Meyar,  Marienstr.  9.,  Harburg  a.  E. 

(February  7,  1921).  Kidney-shaped  rubber  sucker  for  dental  gum- 
plates.      Paul    Wcycl    &.   Taschner,   Diiren,    Rhid. 

(January  26,  1921).  Hygienic  protector  for  ladies.  Oskar  Petrich, 
Bulmannstr.   23,    Niirnberg. 

(November  9,  1920).  .Muminum  plate  with  circular  hollow  for 
renewable  rubber  heels.  Bernhard  Ridder,  Romerstr.  97, 
Koblenz. 

(December  7,  1920).  Renewable  sole  protector  of  elastic  rubber. 
.\nton    Kolodziej.    Fiisilierstr.   6,    Hannover. 


,KDll 


B^ 


W^ 


57.2.: 


( r  0  li 


;  POJJ 
^  3  u  J ; 

I.  li  U    «  1 


57,307       57,303 


jSTTC 


57,350 


57,353 


SSI 


D 

57,277 


57,86       57,224         57,400 


57,185 


57,336  57,184 


57,210 


57,211 


57,332 


57,297 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  ^Market 


NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  New  York  m.\rket  there  has  been  some  activity  due  to 
purchases  mostly  by  small  western  manufacturers  and  some 
trading  among  dealers  for  various  future  positions  in  all  grades. 
Prices  responded  with  an  upward  tendency  on  the  news  of  elimi- 
nation of  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  in  England  and  favorable 
domestic  rail  decision.  Settlement  of  the  refinancing  of  the  Good- 
year company,  and  news  that  this  company  is  on  a  production 
basis  of  18,000  tires  per  day  had  a  marked  inllucnce  to  lirm  rub- 
ber prices. 

Prompt  and  May-Jime  shipments  were  offered  at  17;.<>  cents  on 
ribs  while  first  latex  crepe  still  remains  at  a  premium  of  1^  to  2 
cents  on  all  positions.  Paras  have  aLso  firmed  up  about  Yz  cent 
on  the  general  better  feeling.  .Ambers,  browns  and  roll  are 
offered  in  fair  quantities,  spot  rolled  brown  advancing  from  10^4 
to  11^4-12  cents.  Firmer  prices  may  be  expected  with  increased 
factory   demand. 

It  is  reported  from  a  Dutch  source  that  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  there  are  almost  no  estates  still  able  to  produce  witli 
a  profit  at  present  prices.  An  improvement  in  the  rubber  price 
is  not  to  be  anticipated  as  the  estimated  world's  stock  of  300,000 
tons  at  the  end  of  February,  1921,  being  the  world's  output  of 
about  one  year,  will  counteract  the  effect  of  restricted  output  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Imports  during  March  were  14,416  tons  of  all  grades,  compared 
with  31,650  tons  last  year.  Plantation  arrivals  for  March  were 
12,241  tons,  compared  with  28,533  tons  a  year  ago.  Total  imports 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1921  were  37,234  tons,  compared 
with  85,995  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Bra- 
zilian grades  were  as   follows: 

Pl.\ntations.  April  2.  Spot  first  latex  crepe  18>2  cents; 
.\pril-June,  18K'  cents;  July-September,  21  cents;  July-December, 
22  cents. 

April  25.  Spot  first  latex  crepe,  19}/^  cents ;  May-June,  19^  to 
20  cents ;  July-September,  20y2  to  21  cents ;  July-December,  22  to 
221^  cents. 

.\pril  2.  Spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  16}4  to  16^  cents ;  April- 
June,  17  cents';  July-September,  18J4  cents;  July-December,  20  to 
20j^   cents. 

April  25.  Spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  17  to  175^  cents,  May- 
June,  17^  to  18  cents;  July-September,  ISJ^  to  19i/^  cents; 
July-December,  20  to  20^  cents. 

April  2.     No.  1  amber  crepe,  15'/  cents. 

April  25.  No.  1  amber  crepe,  15^  to  16  cents. 

April  2.     No.   1   rolled  brown  crepe,   11  cents. 

April  25.  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  12  to  YlYz  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.    April  2.    Upriver  fine, 

17  cents;  islands  fine,  17  cents;  upriver  coarse,   10  cents;   islands 
coarse,  12  cents;  Cameta,  10  cents;  caucho  ball,  IS'/a  cents. 

April  25.     Upriver  fine,   17^  to   18  cents;   islands  fine  17j4  to 

18  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  9  to  95<2  cents ;  islands  coarse,  12  to  12^/2 
cents;  Cameta,  12  to  12j/^  cents;   caucho  liall,  11   to  YIY  cents. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year  ago, 
one  month  ago,  and  April  25,  the  current  date  : 

Hay  1..  April  1  April  25 

PLANTATION   HEVEA                        1920     ■  '  f               1921  1921 

First    latex    cre|>c $0.42J^@.45  " '  $0.18^  ffl).19  $0.19      IftMYi 

Off  latex  crepe :                @  .117     (a. 18  .18     (8  V&'A 

Amber    crepe    No.    1 44     @.4S  .1'SJ^@.16  .ISM® 

Amber   crepe    No.    2 43      @  .14M@.15  l4"/5@ 

Amber    crepe    No.    3 42     @  .13^5®. 14  .I3V^@ 


PLANTATION  HEVEA  May  1 

1920 

.\niber    crepe    No.    4 $0.41  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin     .42  @ 

Brown  crepe,   specky 39  @ 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 34  @ 

.Smoked  sheet,  ribbed 42J4@.43 

Smoked    sheet,    plain 40  @ 

Unsmoked   sheet @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.    1 35  @ 

C.lnmbo  scrap  No.  2 42  @ 

EAST  INDIAN 

.'\ssain    crepe @ 

Assam    onions @ 

Penang  block  scrap @ 

rONTIANAK 

Hanjermassin     13  @ 

Palembang @ 

Pressed    block     25  @ 

S:irr,u:ik     @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PARAS 

L^privcr.   fine    42  @ 

Upriver,    medium 39  @ 

Upriver,      coarse 31  @ 

t'l'river,    weak,    fine 36  @ 

Isl.oids,    tine    ' AV/i® 

Islaniis,    medium     *.38  @ 

Islands,    coarse    22  @ 

Cameta    22  @ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 42^A(a) 

Madeira,  fine 44  @ 

Teruvian,    fine 40  @ 

Tapajos,   fine 40  @ 

CADCHO 

tipper  caucho  ball 32J^@ 

Lower   caucho   ball 29  @ 

MANICOBAS 

Ceara  negro  heads *.33  @ 

Ceara    scrap     •.30  @ 

Manii;oba,30%  guarantee     *.30  @.33 

Maniiabeira    thin    sheet.  .      .31  @ 

CENTRALS 

Corinto    scrap     29  @.30 

Central  scrajj @ 

Central  scrap  and  strip 27  @.28 

Central    wet    sheet 19  @ 

Esmeralda     sausage 29  @.30 

Guayule.    20%    guarantee..      .28  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried     .38  @ 

AFRICANS 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28%     .25  @ 

Benguela,  No.  2,  32J^%...     .21  @ 

Conakry  niggers 34  @ 

Congo   prime,   black    upper.     .37  @ 

Congo,   prime,   red  upper.  .      .33  @ 

Kassai,  black   @ 

red     35  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings. .     .34  @ 

Niger   flake,   prime 18  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball 36  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets,  strings.  .      ,34  @ 

GUTTA   PERCHA 

Gutta   Siak    30 

Red    Macassar     2.70 

BALATA 

Block,    Ciudad,    Bolivar...      .67 

Colombia     53 

Panama 48 

Surinam    sheet    84 

amber     86 


Aprfl  1 
1921 
$0.12^4@.13 
.13>i@.14 
.11     @.12 
.12     @ 
.16}4@ 
.15     @.16 
.15     @ 
.11     @ 
.09     @ 


April  25 
1921 
$0.12!/j@ 
.1554® 

.i3yi@ 

.12     @.12}4 
.17     @.17H 
.IS"^® 
.1SM@ 


.07     @ 

.07     @ 

.09     @ 

.09     @ 

.UH@ 

.12     @ 

.06     @ 

.06     @ 

.17     @.17}4 

.i7'A@.lS 

.14     ® 

.13/2® 

.10     @ 

.09>4@ 

.11     @.12 

@ 

.17     @ 

.18     @ 

.13     @ 

.13"^® 

.12      @ 

.12^® 

.lO-^® 

■  12'A@ 

.18      (Si 

.18     @ 

.19J4®.20 

.19>^@ 

.16     @ 

.16^® 

.16    @.i6yi 

.15/2® 

.14      @ 

A2'A@ 

.10J4@ 

.11      @ 

.10     @ 

.10     ® 

.05     @ 

.06     @ 

.09  "4®. 10 

.11     @ 

.12     @ 

.12     @ 

.11      @.12 

.09      @.10 

.11     @.12 

.09      @.10 

.08     @.10 

.07      @.08 

.05      @.07 

.04     @.05 

.11      @  12 

.09     @.10 

*.26 


.26     @ 


.14     @ 


@.31 
@ 

.15J4@ 
2.25     ® 

.15 
2.0O 

@.16 
®2.7S 

@.68 

@.54 

@.50 

@ 

® 

.56     ®                   .54 
.47     ®.48             .45 
.46     @.47             .45 
.68     @.69             .70 
.80     ®.82             .80 

RUBBER    PRICES 

®.SS 
®.46 
®.46 
@.71 
@ 

GE   SPOT 

APRIL,  1921 

Plantations — 
Sheet: 

Ribbed  Smoked  16 
Crepe : 
First  latex.  .      18'^ 

Off    latex 15% 

No.  1  blanket  14?^ 
No.  2  blanket  UM 
No.  3  blanket  12^ 
Thin  clean 

brown 13  J^ 

Specky  brown  11J4 
Rolled    brown    11!4 


12       13       14     IS 


16 


16'A  \6'A  16'A  l&'A  16Ji  16H  \6'A  i6'/2  16%  17      17}4 

1R!.<  I8«  \&yi  18>«  19,'A  ISM  18H  18!^  19       19'4  19'4 
\6<A  15)4  \6'A  16      16      \6'A  16      16      16J4  16%  17}^ 


.1-: 


\Wa  14)4  14)i  W/2  14)4  1''^  J^M  '•*¥  I'')4  14K  15 
13)4  13)4  '^M  13^  "^  13%  13)4  13)4  l^n  ^^%  14 
12)4  12^  12)4  12'A  12)4  12Ji  12)4  12)4  12)4  12?^  13 

14       13'A  Ul/i  UH  13H  1-*H  i'i'A  14%  i*      14)4  14!4 
12       11"^  10      lOJi  11^4  11^4  12       12       11^412541114 

11/.  10)4 10)4  10)4  iO)i  u'A  \07A  10)4  11     nn  H/S 


•Nominal. 
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COMPARATIVE  LOW  AND  HIGH  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

April 


1920 


1919 


.19"/4 

%OA2yimOA6'/, 

$0.47     @%0.%0'A 

.y/'A 

.42  Vies      .•'J 

.46!^  @     .49J^ 

.18 

AO'A@     .42 

.56     @ 

.lOV. 

.30     @     .32 

.34     @ 

.18 

.41     @     .42 

ATA® 

.12 

.21  K@ 

.2\'A® 

.11 

.22Kj@ 

.22^  @ 

1921 
PUWTATIOXS 

First    latex   crcpc. .  .$0.18^4  @$0.I9J4 
Smoked  ^hcct  ribbed     .16     (a 

I'ARAS 

Upriver,     fine 16  J4  @ 

Uprivcr,     cuarsc 09     @ 

Islands,    fine 17     @ 

Islands,    coarse 09J^@ 

Camcta    08     @ 

•Figured  to  April  25.   1921. 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET 

CRISAR  i  CO..  Antwerp,  rciiort  under  d.-.lc  >i  April  7.   1921: 

Inactivity  continues  to  be  the  prcdi:minatin^  note  in  the  rubber  market. 
After  having  touched  the  low  rate  of  \OV,-d.  prices  recovered  slightly  and 
the  market  closed  with  the  foUowing  quotatitns.  in  favor  of  buyers:  First 
latex  ct^pe,  si)ot,  lOJiJrf;  April-June,  lit/;  July- September,  \s,  O'Ad:  July- 
December.   \s.  OHd;  Octfber-December   Ij,   \%d.     Fine  Para.   lid. 

Statistics  for  the  week  were  as  follows:  Arrivals,  2,112  tons:  sales,  889 
tons;  stock:  6-t,7S2  tons  against  21,614  tons  in  192U. 

In  Antwerp  the  stocks  on  hand  were  about  1.829  tons.  The  futures  mar- 
ket remains  quiet,  without  any  change  in  rates.  Quotations  were:  April, 
5.80:  May,  5.85;  Tune,  5.95;  July,  6.10;  August-October,  6.20;  November, 
6.30;   December-March.  6.40. 


HAMBURG   RUBBER   MARKET 

EFFEKTIV-R0HGI:MMIMAKLER-VEREIN.  Hamburg,  report,  March 
26.   1921: 

A<  a  result  of  unchanged,  steady  reports  from  London  a  ccmparatively 
regiUar  business  developed  here.  This  was  made  pussible  only  by  the 
yielding  tendency  of  sellers. 

Sales  took  place  in  fine  Para,  first  latex  crepe,  thick  and  thin  crepe,  smoked 
sheets,  and   medium  grades.     I'rices  ranged   from: 

IVI  a  rK  s 

First    latex    crepe 27.50(3)   29.50 

Ribbed  smoked  sheets 23      @  25 

Ribbed  smoked  sheets,  lower  grade 19      @  22.50 

Brown    crepe,    clean 19       @  23 

Brown   crepe,   somewhat  barky 16      @  20 

Dark     crepe 15.50@   18 

Hard   fine    Para 27      @  29 

Caucho  ball 20      (?   23 

Conpps     17      @  21 

Block     balata 60      g'   85 

No.  1  balata  sheet 100      @110 

Jelutong     13      @   17 

AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

TOOSTEN  &  J.^NSSEN,  Amsterdam,  report,  under  date  of  April  1,  1921: 

Expect  some  turnover  in  sheets  September  delivery  at  60  cents,  and  a 
few  small  spot  parcplir.  nothinR  was  done  since  the  K.-istt-r  iinlidays.  The 
tone  was  dull  and  prices  finally  gave  way  somewhat,  demand  being  very 
poor,  closing  about  as  follows: 

Hevea  Crepe,  Fl.  60.     Sheets,  Fl.  52  on  the  spot. 

Hevea  Crepe,  Fl.  62.     Sheets,  Fl.  53  April-June. 

Hevea  Crepe,  Fl.  66.     Sheets,  Fl.  58  July-September. 

Hevea  Cre[)e,  Fl.  69.     Sheets,  Fl.  63  October-December. 


RECLJVIMED  RUBBER 

The  reclaimed  rubber  situation  is  sliaring  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  generally.  The 
large  reclaimers  are  resuming  operation  at  about  one-third 
capacity.  It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  largest  users  of  automo- 
bile topping  has  adopted  artificial  leather  in  place  of  rubber- 
coated  topping.  This  raises  the  question  of  how  to  utilize  the 
large  tonnage  of  shoe  reclaim  thus  released  and  what  reaction 
this  will  have  on  prices  for  reclaim  and  scrap. 


NEW    YORK   aUOTATIONS 
ArRil.  25,   1921 
Prices  subject  lo  change  without  notice 
ST.\NDARD  RECLjvIMS 

Floating      *$0.15 

Friction      *     .15 

Mechanical     *     .09 

Shoe    *     .Uyi 

Tires,     auto *     .12 

truck •     .09 

White     *     .15 

^Nominal. 


(3  $0.18 
"       18 


.11 
.13J4 

.11 

.18 


SINGAPORE   RUBBER   MARKET 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Singapore,  report  under  date  of  March  10, 
1921: 

Since  last  reporting,  the  rubber  market  has  shown  a  steadier  tendency 
.ind  a  fair  volume  of  business  has  been  transacted  belweeu  dealers.  Chinese 
buyers  have  been  prnclically  out  of  the  market,  and  orders  from  Japan  have 
ceased  for  the  lime  being. 

For  the  auction  held  yesterday  and  today,  the  quantity  cataloged  for  sale 
was  929  tons.  Demand  was  fairly  good,  but  bidding^  was  slow  and  values 
somewhat  erratic,  due  to  buyers  tentatively  feeling  their  way. 

Standard  ribbed  smoked  sheet  sold  freely  at  30  J^  to  31J^  cents.  Standard 
pale  crepe  was  in  strong  demand  and  sold  up  to  39  cents,  an  advance  of 
2  cents  on  the  week.  There  is  a  shortage  of  this  grade  at  present,  and  a 
heavy  premium  is  obtainable.  Off  quality  crepe  was  a  good  market,  but 
off  sheet  declined  slightly,  and  moldy  lots  were  sorely  penalized.  Lower 
grade  crepes  were  somewhat  firmer.  The  quantity  sold  was  555  tons.  The 
following  is  the  course  of  values; 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound^  London 

Sheet,  fine     ribbed     smoked 30^    @   Sl'A         —/lOJi    @  — /UJi 

Sheet,  go.-id  rilibed  smoked 20        @   30  — /   7%    (»  — /10J4 

Crepe,    fine   pale 39       (9    . .  1/  1J|    @  — /.  . 

Crepe,  good    pale    2154    @   38  — /  8j|   @     1/  lyi 

Crepe,  fine    brown     19        @   26  — /  8,'s    @  — /lOH 

Crepe,  good    brown    12^    @    i&'A         — /  6'A    @  — /  8 

Crepe,  dark     12       @16  —/  6'A    @  —/  7ii 

Crepe,  bark    10       @   12j^         — /  S'A   @  — /  6^ 

I  Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements  currency,  $1  equals  $0,567  United  States 
currency. 


NEW  YORK  AVERAGE   SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

JANUARY,   1921 


3  4  5  6 

ibbed    smoked    sheets 16J4  16J4  18"^  18 

irst   latex   crepe 16K  17'A  19  IS'A 

Iff    latex    crepe 15  15!4  17'/S  16'A 

'lean  thin   brown   crepe 13^i  14  16  16 

pecky    brown    crepe 9H  IC'A  12'A  12 

o.    1    blanket    crepe 13}^  14!4  14J4  16 

o.    2    blanket    crepe 1254  13!4  14  IS 

'o.    3    blanket    crepe il-H  12!^  13  14 

oiled    brown    crepe 10  lO'A  10<A  12 

1 

Jbbed  smoked  sheets 17^ 

irst     latex     crepe 18?^ 

iff    latex    crepe ^. 17  !4 

lean   thin   brown  _crepe 14^ 

pccky     brown     crepe 125^ 

o.    1    blanket    crepe 15 

[o.    2   blanket   crepe 14 

o.   3   blanket  crepe 13 

.oiled    brown    crepe 1154 

1         2         3         4  5  7 
'ibbed     smoked 

sheets     U'A  16H  ^674  17)4  1754  17M 

int    latex    crepe... 18!^  18'4  iS'A  i9'A  19^i  19H 

Iff    latex    crepe 15?^  16H  17'4  17M  17'A  \TA 

lean    thin    brown 

crepe     14  14'/j  14"/  14 J^  14K  UVi 

rky  brown  crepe. 115i5  1 114  12  12  1254  12',4 

1   blanket  crepe. 1554  15V4  1554  16  1654  15?-« 

lo.  1  blanket  crepe.  1454  1454  145^  15  1554  ''"•4 

fo.   3  bUnket  crepe.  1354  1354  1354  14  1454  \nA 

lolled  brown  crepe.  1154  11 54  12  125f;  ll'/S  12'/« 


1754  I7J4 

1854  IS'/S 

16;^  1654 

1454  1454 

1154  ll'^ 

1554  1554 

1454  145i 

1354  1354 

1154  U 


10       11       12 

1854  2054  20 

1954  21       2054 

1754  19r 

15K  16! 

1251  14 

16H  17 

15'/4  16 

\'.%  IS 


1354 
15M 
1354 
1754 
165i 
1S54 


12J4   1154   13 


2  3 
1754  1754 
1854  1854 
1754  1654 
1454  1454 
12J4  1254 
1554  1454 
1454  1354 
13H  1254 
12       1154 


4  S 

1754  17J4 

187/4  1954 

17H  1754 

1454  1454 

12  1254 

155^  155i 

1454  1"^ 

1354  1354 

1154  1154 


7 
1754 
19-4 
17  54 
1454 
12-4 
1S54 
1454 
1354 
1154 


13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

2054 
2154 

2054 

2054 

2054 

2074 

2054 

21'/, 

21'/. 

2114 

21'/, 

2154 

19^4 

19 

19 

19'/. 

18 '4 

19 '4 

17'/, 

16'.4 

16'^ 

1654 

16'/, 

vnA 

15'4 

13Vi 

i.n^ 

14 

13'/, 

14 '4 

17'/! 

17'/, 

1754 

17H 

1754 
1654 

IVM 
1654 

1654 
15 '4 

16'^ 

165/, 

165^ 

IS'4 

1S14 

15'v4 

1554 

1554 
13',4 

13 

135's 

1354 

12?4 

12'/, 

FEBRUARY, 

8 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

\^V> 

IR'/ 

1854 

18'/, 

18'/, 

18 '4 

1454 

187.« 

2054 

19  5< 

19'/, 

1954 
1754 

17'/ 

1754 

1754 

1754 

15 

14V, 

1454 

14'/, 

15 

12'/^^ 
1554 

125^^ 
16 

12^4 
16'/( 

12H 
15'^ 

12  !4 
1S5« 

1254 
16 

15 

15 '4 

1474 
13?4 

145S 

15 

14 

Wi 

1354 

14 

1254 

1154 

1154 

1154 

12 

12 

20 
2054 
2154 
1854 
1654 
1354 
1754 
16'4 
15'/4 
13'/i 

1921 


16 
18 '4 
20 
175< 
1454 
1254 
1654 
ISH 
1454 
1154 


21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

?9 

31 

19.54 

19.54 

1954 

19 '4 

19'/S 

1854 

18 '4 

I854 
1954 

17^4 

20 '4 

20 '4 

19?/, 

19V4 

19V4 

19 '4 

19 '4 

1954 
1754 

18 '4 
1554 

18'/, 

vnA 

18 

18 

1754 

1754 

17'4 

15V4 

13'.? 

1554 

1554 

15  "4 

16 '4 

\W^ 

15'/{ 

1454 
1354 
15)4 
14)4 
13)4 
1154 

1354 

13  ■/4 

12 '4 

13 '4 

13?4 

1354 

13 '4 

1654 
1554 
1454 

I654 
1S54 

16 '4 

16 '4 

wt 

16 

16 

16 

15 '4 

15 '4 

15 

15 

15 

1454 
1254 

14 '4 

14'/, 

1254 

14 

14 

14 

1254 

12H 

1254 

1254 

12 

1154 

17 

IS 

19 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

1854 

18 '4 

18'4 

18'4 

18'4 
195? 

18 '4 

1744 

17'4 

1654 

19V, 

19'/ 

19'/, 

19'/, 

19 '4 

19 '4 

19 

1854 

17 '4 

16 '4 

16 '4 

16 '4 

17y. 

17 

17'4 

17 

1654 

14 '4 

14 '4 

1454 

14  54 

W, 

1454 

14'/i 

14-4 

14 

12 '4 

12'/, 

1254 

12 '4 

IIV4 

12'/, 

12 '4 

12 '4 

11)4 

16 

16 

16 

16 '4 

16 '4 

15?4 

16 

1554 

15V4 

15 

15 

15 

IS'/j 

15'4 
14V4 

13^ 

15 

135I 

14Vi 

14 

14 

14 

14 '/i 

14 

1354 

1154 

1254 

1254 

1254 

1254 

12 

11)4 

1154 

1154 

UARCH,   1921 


8        9 

1754  1754 
1954  1854 
17       1754 

14)4  14 
1254  UK- 
1554  1554 
MiJ  1454 
13)4  1354 
12       1154 


10 


11   12 


14 


15   16 


17 


IS 


19   21   22   23   24   25   26*   28   29   30 


1654   16^   Ifi^ 
1854   1854   I854 


16)4   17'-4    167.^   1674   17'/;   17'4    17-54   17'4    17'4   1654   16)4 

.19       18)4  18)4   18)4   18)4   18)4    1954   18)4   18)4   '8)4   18)4 

I75i   1754   1754   17       1754   1754   16)4   17'4    1754    16J4   17       16)4   17J4   1754 


14  14  145i 
1154  1154  12'/4 
16       15'4  1554 

15  1454  1454 
14  1354  1314 
1154  11)4  11'4 


1454  14^  I4)$  14)4  145i  145i  14'.4  14)4  14 
1254  1154  12'4  12'4  12'/  12'4  11.>4  12'4  12 
--         - 1554   1554   1554    1554   15) 


15'/4  1554   15)4  IS5I 

1454  1454   14)4  1454 

1354  1354   13)4  "   ■ 

"  1154  12 


12 


145«   145 
13'/   1354   13) 


1454    14)4    '4) 
13)4   13)4   13^ 


13'/5  1354 
1154  UK 
1554  15)4 

14)4  14)4 
13)4   13)4 


ilH  11)4  11)4  1254  12)4  12      1154  11)4 


16?4  17  16)4 

18)4  18)4  18)4 

16)4  16)4  16)4 

1354  13)4  1354 

1154  11)4  10^ 

1554  1554  1554 

1454  1454  1454 

1354  1354  1354 

1254  1154  1154 


31 

1654 
18)4 
16)4 

13)4 

11 

1554 

1454 

1354 

1154 


•Trade  dosed. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

It  is  annomiceil  by  cfficial  report  from  SinRajxire  that  5,813  tons  of 
rubber  were  exp<jrted  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  compared  with  5,809  tons  in  January  and  17,379  tons  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  vear.  Transhipments  amounted  to  1,958  tons.  Totals 
to  end  of  February:  1921.  11.622  tons;  1920,  30,504  tons;  1919,  30,065 
tons.     Appended   are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

January    (o«j  14,404  13.125  5,809 

February   15,661  17.379  5,813 

Totals tans  30,065  30,504  11,622 

These  figiire5  include  transhipments  of  rubber  from  various  places  in  the 
neiEhborhood  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  such  as  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra 
and  the  non- Federated  Malay  States  as  well  as  rubber  actually  exported 
from  the  Colony,  bnt  do  not  include  rubber  exports  from  the  Federated 
Malay  States. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  export  of  plantation 
rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  February  amounted 
to  6.091  tons  as  afiainst  7.085  tons  in  January  and  9.781  tons  in  tlie  cor- 
responding month  last  vear.  The  total  export  to  the  end  of  February  was 
13,176  tons,  aitainst  20.900  tons  in  1920  and  17,972  tons  in  1919.  Appended 
are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

Januarv-    tons     7.163  11,119  7,085 

February     10,809  9,781  6,091 

Totals (OMf  17,972  20,900  13,176 


CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

IMPORTS 

January  1  to  January  31 

Crude  rubber:                                                                                    1920  1921 

From  Straits     Settlements pounds      385,100  198,989 

India     131,590  98,214 

Burma    and    other    countries 6,300  

Totals    522,990  297,203 

EXPORTS 
Crude  rubber: 

ToUnited    Kingdom    foHn<ff  3,811,739  3,811,483 

Belgium      18,360  78,492 

France      11,200  163.520 

Germany     446,05 1 

Holland    110,223 

Denmark     11,200 

Italy     67,200 

Victoria    49,730 

New    South    Wales 20,191  15,760 

United   States    1,492,886  3,475,888 

Canada    and    Newfoundland 257,600  254,025 

India     3,040 

Japan    52  20,160 

Totals    5,612,028  8,506,776 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM   JAVA* 


PLANTATION    RUBBER   EXPORTS   FROM   MALAYA 

(These  figures  include  the  production  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  but  not 
of  Ceylon.) 


January  1  to 
December  31,  1920 


.Singapore 
To  United  K  i  n  g  - 

dom. ..  .pouttds     65,767,971 

The    Continent..      15,193,455 

Japan    13,475,062 

Geylon    10,299 

United    States 

and    Canada...    278  609.400 

Australia    1,235.410 

China     (Hong- 
Kong)     

Other    countries.  427,390 


Malacca 


January  1  to 

March  3.  1921 

->,  Port 

Penang    Swettenham       Totals 


3,569,973  24,735,492     3,381,772  97,455,208 

880,666  506,266          11,200  16,591,587 

2,277      13,477,339 

487,733        106,968  605,000 

57.814  19,281,456     297,948,670 

1,235,410 


9,333 


436,723 


Totals 374,718,987     4,508.453  45,022,557     3,499,940  427,749,937 


For  the  year  1920.  374,718,987  4,508,453  45,022,557  26,306,225 

For  the  year  1919.  352,338,000  17,849,500  25,779,500  30,850,166 

For  the  year  1918.  225,100,000  837,600  12,479,200      

For  the  year  1917.  177,901,200  15,113,200  23,402,000      

For  the   vear  !916.  135.5.15,054  7,167,346   30.643.565  360,840 

For  the  year  1915.  86,067,657  7,898,984  28,580,663  821,445 

For  the  year  1914.  43,534,177  5,218,379  21,912,567  2,052,620 


Compiled  by  Barlovf  &  Co.,  Singapore. 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG 

January  1  to  January  31 

1920  1921 

To'f.reat   Britain piaili^      25.363  14.151 

Europe      490  173 

United    States     22,030  235 

Totals piciits^      47,883  14,559 

tQne  picul  equals  133'_1   pounds. 


December 


Twelve  Months 
Ended  December  31 


To 


1919 

Netherlands    kilos      325,000 

Great    Britain    190,000 

Germany     

France     

Belgium     

Italy     

Other  European  destinations      25,000 

United    Stales 2,225,000 

Singapore    357,000 

Japan     

Australia      

Other     countries     


1920 
418,000 
739,000 
37,000 
10,000 
44,000 


522,000 
258,000 


18,000 


1919 
2,971,000 
7,223,000 


215,000 


25,000 

18,766.000 

5,365.000 

183,000 

245,000 

169,000 


1920 

5.011,000 

8,802,000 

146,000 

53,000 

161,000 

42,000 


12,058.000 

4,447,000 

194,000 

252,000 


Totals     *i7oi  3,122.000       2,046,000     35,162,000     31,166,000 


Ports   of   origin: 

Tandjong   Priok    *i7oj  2,145,000 

Samarang    58.000 

Soerabaya    914,000 


853,000 

31.000 

1,099,000 


18,412,000 

562.000 

15,075,000 


14,583,000 

506,000 

14,926,000 


•The   returns   for  the   month   of  November  are  verified. 


CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS     AT    ATLANTIC     AND 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS- 
MANIFESTS 


PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 

Fine    Medium  Coarse  Caucho 
March  29.     By  the  S,   S.  "Strabo,"  from   Manaos, 
Poel  &  Kelly 

March  29.     By  the  S.  S.  "Strabo."  from  Par.a. 

Poel  &  Kelly 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc 54,880*    

Paul    Bertuch    22,236      

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 95,000       8,000       2.50O     eo'oOO 

Map.ci'  30.     Bv  the  S.  S.  "Polycarp,"  from  Manaos. 

General   Rubber  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc ]',"      .*."!]! 

Mever    &    Brown,    Ire 63,840* ...... 

Various    '.'.'.. 

March  3U.     By  the  S.   S.  "Polycarp."   from  Iquitos. 

Various    

March   30.      By  the   S.   S.   "Polycarp,"   from  Para. 

Poe!   &  Kelly 

Various     


Totals 
Pounds 


158,448 


20,127 

54.880 

22,236 

165,500 


32,000 

28,000 

63,840 

180,234 


4,707 


April  19.     By  liie  S.  S.  "Bronte,"  from  Sanlos. 

Arkell  &•  Douglas,   Inc 

Poel    &    Kellv ■ 

Paul    Bertuch    34,573        i,105 

.\.   M.   Capen's   Sons,    Inc 

Various     


Apbii.  16.     By  the  S.   S.  "Sallust,"  from  Para. 

eyer    &    Brown,    Inc 59,360      

irious     

"Includes   medium.     fCases.     tPackages. 


10.484 
102,731 


t429 

t5 

35,678 

tl32 

t408 


59,360 
t92 


PLANTATIONS 

(Figured  180  po-unds  to  the  bale  or  case) 


March  IS.     Bv  the  S.  S. 
Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.... 

Rubber  Trading  Co 

Baring  Bros 

Hood  Rubber  Co 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  . . 
East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.... 
Paterson,  .Simmons  &  Co. 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
Irwin-Harrison     &     Cros- 

field,   Inc 

J.  Aron  &  Co 

Aldcns'  Successors,  Inc.  . 

Thornett  &  Fehr 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co.  . 

Poel  &  Kelly 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co 

Goschen  &  Cumliffe 

Eastern  Rubber  Co 

H.  A.  Astlett  Co 

Hood  Rubber  Co 

Various    

H.  A.  Astlett  Co 

Hood  Rubber  Co 

Various    

Hood  Rubber  Co 


Shipment 

Shipped 

from: 

to: 

Pounds 

"Laomedon,' 

'  at  New  York, 

Singapore 

New  York 

137.880 

Singapore 

New  York 

54.000 

Singapore 

New  York 

34,560 

Singapore 

Watertown 

126.000 

Singapore 

New  York 

53.640 

Singapore 

New  York 

1U.O60 

Singapore 

New  York 

48.600 

Singapore 

New  York 

103,184 

Singapore 

New  York 

55.800 

Singapore 

New  York 

21.600 

Singapore 

New  York 

105,120 

Singapore 

New  York 

125.280 

Singapore 

New  York 

10.800 

Singapore 

New  York 

11,520 

Singapore 

Akron 

105.480 

Singapore 

New  York 

28.800 

Singapore 

New  York 

42.660 

Singapore 

New  York 

1 70.000 

Singapore 

Watertown 

190,302 

Singapore 

New  York 

2,020.894 

Colombo 

New  York 

140.000 

Colombo 

Watertown 

220,640 

Colombo 

New  York 

468.180 

London 

Watertown 

33.600 

Totals 


4,419,600 


622 
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Shipment 
from : 


Shipped 


Pounds 


Totals 


Shipment 
from: 


Shipped 
10 : 


rounds       Totals 


MA>cn  20.     By  the  S.  S.  "Romeo,"  at  New  York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  '55.660 

Poel  &  Kcllv Sinsapore  New  J  ork  297.900 

llarburRer  &  Stack Singapore  Newjork  50.400 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co..  SinRapore  Nc«\ork  78,400 

I_  Litilriohii  ii  Co..  Inc..  Singaiwre  Newjork  '?'j2R 

Baring  Bros Singapore  NcwVirk  „i-?°X 

r.oldman.  S.ichs  &  Co Singapore  Ne*- York  20.160 

Ho«l  Rubber  Co Singapore  \\  .itertown  222,382 

Rogers-Pvatt  Shellac  Co..  Singapore  New  )  ork  '"'I'-^'O 

E.  H.  Le'laml  &  Co Singapore  New  \  ork  ,]2.600 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  ..  Singapore  Newjork  '*S'j?X 

Thomett  S:   Fchr Sing.ipore  New  ^  ork  }»?'540 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  Singaixire  .Te.inette  "'V''," 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co Singapore  (hiccpec  Falls  2/,249 

Various   Singaiiorc  New\ork  351,U8V 

Aldcns'  Successors.  Inc..  IVnang  New  York  l^I^jS 

Various   Teluk  .Anson  New  York  9,360 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  P.  rl    Dickson  New  York  23.940 

\ldens'   Successors,   Inc..  P't  Sw't'nh  m  New  York  28,260 

Various Belawan-Dcli  New  York  79.660 

March  21.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Kasson,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  85,960 

M.vRtH  23.     By  the  S.  S.  "Hathaway,"  at  New  York. 

Manhattan  Rub.  Mfg.  Co.  T'jongPriok  New  York  45,000 

Fast  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc....  T'jong-Priok  New  York  106-»20 

Various    T'jong-Pnok  New  York  38.520 

Henderson,  Forbes  S:  Co.  Soerabaya  New  York  18.360 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  ont  nAn 

Rubber  Co.    Colomoo  .\kron  203,040 

Henderson.  Forbes  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  208,260 

Fast  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  York  16,s60 

F'.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  51,840 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.,  .       ,,    .  ,,  ,„. 

■'  Inc       Singapore  New  York  67.200 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd Singapore  New  York  61,560 

Fred       Waterhouse       Co.,  ^-       v     i  -la  ia,-, 

ltd            Singapore  New  York  38.340 

Fred  St^rn  &  Co........  Singapore  New  York  11,2(10 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  NewWk  ,^4.800 

I.  I.ittlejohn  &  Co..  Inc..  Singapore  ^.'^'■- Y<"- v  ':^''^?n 

Hiring   Brns Singapore  New  York  40,320 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Walertown  124.728 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  -ivujn 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  /17,S40 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore  ^"^  ^'""■'^  12^'oIa 

Poel  &  Kcllv Singapore  New  York  452.880 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Q^^                      Singapore  Akron  10-.' 

Generai  Ruhbe'r  Co Singapore  Mfin'^^l  180, 

Various    Singapore  New  York  458, 

March  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Sequana,"  at  Ecston. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  54, 

March  24.     Bv  the  S.  S.  "West  Sequana,"  at  New  York. 

Thcrnett  &  Fchr Colombo  New  York  10, 

Various   Colombo  New  York  46, 

M.KRCH  26.     By  the  S.  S.  "City  of  Sparta,"  at  New  York. 

I,.  Littlcjohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colr.mbo  New  York  138. 

Meyer  &  P.rown,  Inc Cokmbo  New  York  89, 

H.  A.  Astlett  Co CoUmbo  New  York  80, 

March  27.     By  the  S-  S.  "Half  Mcon,"  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore     '  New  York  93, 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chiccpee  Falls     96, 

East  Asiatic  Co..  Inc.  ..  .  Soerabaya  New  York  151, 

March  27.     By  the  S.  S.  "Tokaaka  Maru."  at  New  York. 

Dumare.st  Bros Colr/inbo  New  York  66, 

General  Rubber  Co Colombo  New  York  150, 

March  30.     I'v  tl-.c  S.   S.  "Valacia."  at  New  York. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co London  New  York  691. 

Various    London  New  York  199, 

April  2.     Bv  the  S.   S    "K.. tttidam,"  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  RoUrrdam  .\ew  York  46. 

L.   Littlejohn   &  Co.,  Inc.  Rotterdam  New  York  56. 

Various    Rotterdam  New  York  419, 

ArRil.  4.     P.y  the  S.  S.  "Ccbic   Prince,"  at  New  York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  67, 

Arpil.  6.      Bv  the   S.   S.  "<  I,-.n   Mackitinon,"  at  New  York. 

W.  T.  Sargcnt'St  Sons...  Cochin  New  York  37, 

Various   Cochin  New  York  18, 

April  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Trekicve,"  at  New  York. 

Baring  Bros Colombo  New  York  201, 

.Mever  &  Brown,   Inc....  Colombo  New  York  392, 

I..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  404, 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York  35. 

Various Colombo  New  York  145 

April  6.     By  the  S.   S.  "Trekieve,"  at  Boston. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  168 

April  9.     B>  the  S.  S.  "Gaelic   Prince,"  at  New  York. 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  117,180 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore  New  York  193,500 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  61,920 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Singapore  New  York  10.440 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc....        .Singapore  New  ^'ork  219.780 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chictpee  Falls  161,006 

General    Exijort    &    Com* 

mission  Co Singapore  New  York  12,780 

Willi.am  H.  Stiles  &  Co. .       Singajiore  New  York  291,200 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..        Singapore  New  York  1,215,120 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  120.000 

Edward   Bonstead  &  Co.  .        Singapore  New  Yo:k  3,600 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  425,520 


2,092,860 
85,960 


.960 
,480 
,312 

3.615,780 

,200 

5-4,200 

,080 
,060 

56,140 

.865 
,600 
,0OC 

308,465 

,960 
,586 
,740 

342,286 

,960 
,800 

257,760 

.380 
,440 

890,820 

.371 
.191 
,258 

521,820 

,200 

67,200 

,800 
,360 

56,160 

.600 
,000 
,020 

.800 
i,160 

1,178,580 

;,ooo 

168,000 

W.  R.  Grace  Ji  Co SinRapcrc  N'cw  Vork  36.180 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc SinRnpore  New  York  235.200 

Meyer  &  rtrowii.  Inc....  SinRaiwrc  Xcw  York  S6,0t)O 

General  Rubber  Co SinEaporc  New  York  120.420 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 

t-rs  Co Singapore  New  York  40.320 

American  Tradinc:  Co.  . .  .  Sing.ipore  New  York  88.740 

RoqersPyatt  Shellac  Co.  .  Singapore  New  York  68.400 

Hood   Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  134.537 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  ."^inpaporc  New  York  33.6')0 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singaiwrc  New  York  78,400 

Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co.  Singapore  New  Vork  187.020 

\'arious     Sinp.ipore  New  York        1.341,8'>7 

Thomett    &    Fehr IVnantj  New  York  lO.OSO 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Pcnanj?  New  York  57.600     5,320,440 

April   10.     liy  the  S.  S.  "Amur  Marti."  at  New  York. 
B^ird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co .Singapore  New  York  122,400 

Poel    &    Kelly SinRaiHirc  New  York  79,920 

Ih-jrnctt    .S;     Fehr   Sinf:aix,re  New  York  127,080 

Fred  Stern  &  Co SinxaiKnre  Ne\v  York  22,400 

L.   I.ittlejolin  &  Co.,  Inc.  Sinpaptflre  New  York  112,200        464,000" 

Apkil   14.     T^y  the   S.   .S.  "Inclianic,"  at  New  York. 

Pacific  Tradinp:   Co Colombo  New  Y'ork  85.680 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  'nc.  Colombo  New  York  56,020 

L.  Littlejnhn  &  Co.,  Ir.c.  Colombo  New  York  201,600 
Baird    Rubber  &   Tradinp 

Co Cob.inbn  New  York  58,240 

Various     Colombo  New  York  374,060         7/5,600 

April  14.     By  the  S.   S.  "Indianic,'*  at  Boston. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  150.500         150,500 

April  14.     By  the  S.  S,   *'City  of  .Agra,*'  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn   &  Co.,   Inc.  Sinqapore  New  York  156,800 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Sini;apore  New  York  100,800 
Baird    Rubber  &   Trading 

Co Sin.-:apore  New  York  56,000 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co....  Sin^japore  New  York  60,480 

McAllister    Bros Singapore  New  ^*ork  68,040 

Mitsubiski    Goshi    Kaisha.  Sin.i;apore  New  York  33,660 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers  Co..    Inc Singapore  New  Y'ork  142.920 

J.    T.    Johnstone    it    Co., 

Ltd Singapore  New  York  89,820 

Fred    Stern    &   Co Singapore  New  York  67,2i)0 

H.  A.  Astlett  Co Singapore  New  York  95.000 

Various     Singapore  New  York  46,920 

Thornett  &   Fehr Penang  New  York  30,240 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  28,800 

F.    U.   Henderson   .S:  Co..  Penang  New  Vork  30,240 

General   Rubber  Co Belawan-Deli  New  Vork  48,240 

Thnrnett  &   Fehr Belawan-Deli  New  York  10.980 

Various     Belawan-Deli  New  York  25.200     1,091, 340' 

April  14.     By  the  S.   S,  "Agamemnon,"  at  New  Ycrk. 

Fisk    Rubber    Co Singapore  Chiccpee  Falls       8,960 

F.   R.    Henderson  S:  Cc.  Singapore  New  York  71,460 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  .Singapore  New  Y''ork  356,000 

E.  G.  Curry  S:  Co..  Inc..  Singapore  Nev.' York  50,400 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Cri.,  Inc.  Singaoore  New  York  77,971 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  22.400 

Jaeger  &   Co Singapore  New  Y'ork  41,760 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co..  Inc Singapore  New  Vork  50,400 

Baring    Bros Singapore  New  York  60,480 

T.  T.  Tohnstcne  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  44,800 
Eaird    Rubber  &   Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Smith   &    Schippers Singapore  New  Vork  100.800 

Far  East  Importing  Co..        .Singapore  New  \''crk  180 

Fred    B.    Peterson Singapore  New  Vork  ISO 

H.    A.    Astlett    Co Singapore  New  Y'ork  55,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Belawan-Deli  New  York  108.540 

F.  R.  Henderson  K-  Co..  Belawan-Deli  New  York  3.600 
Mever  &  Brown,  Inc....  lUIawan-Deli  New  York  23,760 
W.  T.    Sargent   &  Sens..  (^  lonibo  New  York  34,740 

Pablo   Calvet  S:   Co ('dlonibo  New  York  50,400 

Baird   Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Colombo  New  York  33.600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  331,520     1,582,951' 

April  16.     P-y  th^  S.  S.  "Ryndam,"  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn   &  Co.,   Inc.       Java  New  York  108.004 

Thornett  &  Fehr Rotterdam  New  Vork  12,240 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Rotterdam  New  York  4-1.800 

Various    Rotterdam  New  Vork  486.736        651.780 

April  18.     By  the  S.   S.  "West  CwUIoa."  at  New   Vork 
.    The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  Akr<rn  49,860          49.860 

April  19.     By  the   S.  S.  *'TratT<>rd  ILilI."  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Sinpajiore  Watertown  123,590         123,590 

April  20.     By  the  ^■.  S.  "E-;ther  Dollar,"  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &   Brown.   Inc Sinpai)ore  New  Vcrk  324,800         324,800 

April  20.      Pv  the   S.   S.  "Eastern  Knight,"  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &   Brown.   Inc Batavia  New  York  56.000           56,000 

.April  22.      By  the  S.   S.  "Bolton   Castle,"   at   New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  W.-itertf.wn  168.060 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  Vork  78.400        246,460 

CENTRALS 

March  29.     By  the  S.   S.  "Pastons."  at  New  York. 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros...       Cristobal  .Vcw  Ycrk  300                3O0 

April   14.     Bv  the  S.   S.  "Gen.  G.  W.  Goethals,"  at  New  York. 

Pablo   Calvet   &  Co Cristobal  New  York  3,300             3,300 

April  15.     By  the  S.  S  "Gen.   H.  F.  Hodges,"  at  New  York. 

Baring  Bros Cristobal  New  Y'ork  4,200             4,200  ■ 
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AFRICANS 

from:  Shifiped 

Shipment  to:  Founds 

March   27.      By  the   S.   S.   "Barrbacenia,"   at   New   York. 
Colonial      Raw      Products 

Co Lisbon  New  York  2n,7I7 

Various     I  isbon  New  York  565,873 

Aprii-  16.     Hy  the  S.   S.   "France,"  at   New  York. 

Various     Ih.vre  New  York  1 25 

PONTIANAK 

M.\Rcn    18.     Ily  the  S.  S.   "Luomt-'Ji^n,"  at   New  York. 
Various     Singapore  New  York  27,000 

March  20.     V.y  the  S.   S.  "Romeo,"  at  New  York. 
Baring     Bros Singapore  New  York  300 

M.ARCH  23.     By  the  S.  S.  "Hathaway,"  at  New  York. 
Fred  Wiaterhoiisc  Co.,  Ltd.        Singapore  New  York  4,500 

\'arioiis     Singapore  New  York  60.000 

Aprh,  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "City  of  -Agra,"  at  New  York. 
Various     Sin^rapore  New  York  132,900 

GUTTA  SIAK 

April  10,      By  the  S.   S.  "Amur  Maru,"  at   New  York. 

Various     Singapore  New  York 

BALATA 

March  20.     Bv  the  S.  S.  "Ebro."  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       ^^alparais<>  New  York 

March   25.      By  the  S.   S.   "Mayaro,"  at  New  York. 
South   &   Central   America 

Commercial    Co Trinidad  New  York  18.450  18.450 

M.\RCH   26.     Rv   the  S.   S.   "Tivives."  at  New  York. 
P.   R.   Rincorres,  Jr.,  Co.        Port  Colombia    New  York  3.O00  3.000 

April  6.      By  the  S.   S.  "Allianca,"  at  New  York. 
Fidanquc  Brothers  &  Sons       Cristobal  New  York  1.650  1.650 

April   11.     By  the  S.   S.  "Maraval,"  at  New  York. 
South  &  Central  America 

Commercial    Co Trinidad  New  York  55.950 

Afiddlelon  &  Co Cavcnne  New  York  3.890 

Boss  &  Co Trinidad  New  York  14.250 

C.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..       Trinidad  New  York  14,100 

Ultramares     Corporation .       Trinidad  New  York  30.150 

April  15.     By  the  S.  S.  "Caracas."  at  New  York. 
Ultramares     Corporation.       Cristobal  New  York  24.150 

April  16.     By  the  S.  S.  "Quilpue."  at  New  York. 
American  Trading  Co Guayaquil  New  York 


Totals 

586.590 
125 

27.000 
300 

64.500 
132.90') 


120,000         120.000 


3.150 


1.500 


118.340 

24,150 

1,500 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Balata: 
From  Netherlands     

England     

l^anama      

Brazil      

Colombia      

Ecuador     

British    Guiana    .  . . 

Dutch    Guiana    . . .  . 

Wiiezuela      

Trinidad      

Totals      

Jelutong   f  Pontianak) : 

From  Encland      

.■^traits    Settlements. 
Dutch     East    Indies 

Totals    

Gutta    p'.Tcha- 

From   N'etherlands     

Straits   Settlements. 

Siam     

Dutch   East    Indies. 

Totals     

Crude  rubber: 

From  Belcinm     

France      

Netherlands    

Portugal     

England     

Guatemala    

Honduras     

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Mexico     

Trinidad    

Bolivia    

Braail 

Colombia    

Ecuador     

British  Guiana   . .  . . 

Peru      

Uruguay    

Venezuela    

British    India    

Straits    Settlements. 


[   HOUSE    STATISTICS 

NEW  YORK 

IMPORTS 

February 

1920 

1921 

1 

Pounds 
87.3jn 
20,267 

Value 
$57,588 

16,864 
"17 
747 

13,459 
935 

2-1.604 
3,626 

65,549 

Pounds 

"'i?.5 
3,373 
3.039 

84!943 
95,876 

Value ' 

2.16fi 

$25 

1  495 

675 

36,168 
2,336 

949 

3n.359 

4,397 

143,787 

54!l'78 
58,605 

328,295 

274.145 

$184,289 

$?0,0-22 
13r;,392 

187,356 

56.000 
110.468 
201,124 

$114,432 

$8  860 

..      1.018.171 

13.383 
25,573 

.      1  292  316 

$156,414 

$170- 

52,085 

374 

367,592 
2'5V,6ii 

$47,816 

110 

250,641 

1  464 

$42,406 

252.215 
340  9''6 

$52,629 

$96,699 

243,229 

1.123.583 

44,000 

7,312,311 

503 

265 

1,173 

395 

11,106 

3.203 

7,910 

1,117.767        1 

28,162 

69.122 

5,449 

557,203 

9,800 

35.369 

139,066 

9,393,584     i; 

251.611 

360,646 

66,981 
484 

■"375 

■""25 

1,147.121 

3,673 

954 

!,7'88,i73 

$42,406 

827,307 

.      2.586.622 
220,462 

$74,928 

.    15,383,717 

2,518 

960 

11,303 
121 

2  750 

1,084 

75 

37  007 

4  245 

5 

20,397 

3  807  167 

210,290 
877 

88  071 

287.998 

143 

5,973 
.     1,722,297 

'>^  586 

93  460 

301,293 
.   21,732,218 

4,891,002 

February 


1920 


British  Fast  Indies. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Philippine     Islands. 

Cf  sta     Rica 

Dutch   Guiana    .... 

China      

British   India    


Pounds 

7,128,151 

2,007.125 

61,618 


Value 

2.921,947 

671,077 

23.764 


Pounds 
2,786,670 
3,169,471 


Value 

457.243 

1,037,256 


1           750 

23,505 

29,135 

166,791 

188 
11,737 
10,197 
51,073 


Totals    56,687.152  $23,876,687  21,544,748  $6,756,438 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.  643,220  57,508  215,310  11,826 

Tot;ds,    unmanufactured. 
Manufactures  of  rubber  and 

BUtta    percba    $27,949            $47,761 

Rubber     substitutes      11.200  2,017  796  250 

Chicle    dutiable  453,054  353,013  212,954  109.350 


59,203,198  $24,327,527     22,566,617     $6,972,918 


EXPORTS 


Belting    

Hose     

Packing     

iiubber   boots    I^airs 

Rubber    shoes    pairs 

Druggists'    sundries     

-Automobile  tires 

Other    tires    

Inner    tubes    

Solid    tires     

Soles   and   heels    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals,     manufactured... 

Chewing    gum    

Insulated    wire    

Fountain    pens     7iHmber 

Sus.Jenders    and    garters     .  . . 

Totals    

U.N'MANUFACTl'RED frcC  : 

Rubber    scrap    and    reclaimed 


24,658 
887,062 


17,358 


285.365 


$109,893 
202,368 

68,962 

97,200 
743,205 

90,766 
3,199,706 

52,731 
142.146 
141,519 

47,222 
378,918 

$4,895,718 

$277,561 

500,687 

13,895 

236,503 

$1,028,646 

$37,200 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Balata    

Crude   rubber    

Rubber   n^annfactures 
Rubber  substitutes.  .  .  . 


14.540 


$;.034 
10,553 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Unmanufacti'red-  -free : 
Crude  rubber: 

From  England    

British    East    Indies.  . 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures. rfi/fiad^^ 


Manufactitred: 

Automobile  tires 

Inner  tubes 

Solid      tires 

Belting    

Hose      

Packing     

Rubber    boots    t^nit  s 

Rubber    shoes pairs 

Druggists'     sundries 

Soles   and   heels. . , 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 


256.075         $119,242 


256,075 


$119,242 
$15,951 


EXPORTS 


$2,926 


2,221 
57 


141 
119,196  1 


9,378 
05,391 

2,902 
10,450 
13,443 


Totals    

Insulated    wire    

Suspenders  and  garters. 


$146,768 
$9,307 
8,981 


PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTS 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed . 
Rubber  manufactures. (i-dVa/Vc 


$449 


EXPORTS 


Automobile     tires 

Inner     tubes 

Solid    tires 

Belting      

Hcse      

Packing     

Druggists'    sundries 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals    

Insidated    wire 

Susjienders    and    garters.... 
Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 


$28,956 
4,973 
6,504 


29,433 

7,880 

351 

2,792 

128.074 


$80,889 

$13,782 

1,856 

7,412 


NEW   ORLEANS 


tTNMANUFACTUBEI>— /rcc; 

Crude   rubber: 

From  Mexico      

Straits    Settlements.. 

Totals    

Chicle      dutiable 


18,383 
391,995 


$12,618 
201,606 


410.378        $214,224 


3,754 
157,862 


$114,432 

276,362 
65,978 
15,465 

188,917 
81,421 

951,299 
19,717 
93,467 
84,921 
55,087 

369,491 

$2,316,457 


$33,773 

1,046,512 

35,222  55,265 
49,575 

$1,185,125 

582,364  $42,118 


82,163 
51,359 


$29,391 

7,079 

12.049 


125.000 
125,000 


$30,545 


2.061 
9,475 


55,066 


$30,545 
$2,968 


$289 
29 
14 

'  i',926 

18 

7.491 

8.697 

684 

1.491 

17,014 

$37,647 
$344 
2,054 


$1,515 

85 


$36,950 
6,643 


326 
47,319 
489 
398 
668 


$92,793 

103',636     $6,586 


20 


$12 
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EXPOBIS 


February 


1920 


Manufactured: 

Automobile    tires 

Inner  tubes 

Solid   tires    

Other   tires    

Belling    

Hose     

Tacking    

Rubber    boots pairs 

Rubber    shoes pairs 

Soles  and   heels 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other    rubber   manufactures. 


Pounds 


4,159 


Value 

$9,561 
1,778 
106 
870 
410 
1,649 
726 

"  4,941 

213 

89 

1,654 


Totals    

Insulated   wire    

Suspenders  and  garters. 
Chewing  gum 


$21,997 

$7,003 
1,610 

2,810 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits    Settlements., 

Dutch   East  Indies. . 

Hong    Kong 

Philippine     Islands.. 


SAN  FTtANCTSCO 

IMPORTS 


4,990,619  $2,035,230 

40,680  30,275 

112  56 

180  90 


Totals    5,031,591     $2,065,651 

Jelutong  (Pontianak) : 

From  Straits  Settlements.  .  


Totals    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Totals,  unmanufactured. 
Rubber  ra^nuiactures .  dutiable 
Chicle      dutiable 


Manufactured; 

Automobile     tires 

Inner    tubes    

Solid  tires   

Other   tires    

Belting    

Hoso    

Packing    

Rubber    boots pairs 

Rubber    shoes 

Soles   and   heels 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures .  . 


5,031,591     $2,065,651 

$281 

30,305  37,578 


EXPORTS 


5,025 
2,004 


Totals    

Insulated    wire 

Fountain     pens number 

Suspenders   and    garters 

Chewing    gum     

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Un  MANU  factured — free  : 
Crude  rubber: 

From    Canada     

British    India 

Straits   Settlements. . 
Japan    


228 


$198,580 

16,077 

14,471 

1,475 

8,699 

8,578 

16,178 

16,976 

2,055 

1,496 

2.744 

15,063 

$302,392 

$13,908 

441 

6,696 
41,957 


737,570 
WASHINGTON 


0.820  $4,630 

558,381  267,848 

3,627,602  1,659,988 

69,450  34,500 


Totals    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures. du(ta6/? 


Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires 

Inner   tubes 

Solid     tires 

Other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Facking    

Rubber    boots pairs 

Rubber   shoes    pairs 

Soles  and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 


4,265,253     $1,966,966 
60,867  $2,034 


4,326,120     $1,969,000 
$257 

EXFOBTS 


569 


$39,318 

4,532 

1,034 
13 

1,083 
436 
294 

2,505 


755 

487 

1,820 


Totals    

Insulated    wire 

Fountain    pens ttumber 

Suspenders  and  garters.  .... 
Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures.  d«h'afr/e 


271,743 


$52,277 
$440 


1,226 
12,953 


BUFFALO 


1921 


Pounds 


14,761 


102,850 


102,850 
10,973 


113,933 


168 
1,266 


169 


79 
2,449 


20 


7,363 


Value 

$8,364 

1,312 

2,446 

76 

14,460 

3,453 

291 

19 

20,114 

148 

248 

1,188 


$52,119 

$4,706 

126 

1,318 


$18,509 


$18,509 
$1,444 


10,973  $1,444 

110  11 


$19,964 


$12,051 

1,698 

3,307 

15,247 

20,712 

14,212 

18,152 

531 

1,413 

55 

1.379 

4,049 


$93,006 

$6,796 

364 

1,430 
lOO 


$206 

"so 


894 

379 

320 

2,083 

"403 
6,874 


$12,127 


$21 
89 


$381 

1,500 


EXPORTS 


February 


1920 


Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires 

Inner  tubes 

Solid   tires 

Other   tires    

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber   shoes    pairs 

DruRKists'   sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 

Totals    

Insulated    wire 

Fountain     pens nutnber 

Suspenders  and   garters 

Chewing    gum 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Pounds 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Crude    rubber 

RulbiT  manufactures 


Chicle      dutiable 

Rubber  manufactures. rfM(ia6/e 


CHICAGO 

IMPORTS 
211,291 


Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 
Rubber  TnanuiiclureTS ,  dutiable 


Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires 

Inner    tubes     

Solid    tires 

Other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber   boots    pairs 

Rubber     shoes pairs 

Soles   and   heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 


MICHIGAN 

IMPORTS 
13.639 


1,S24 
300 


Totals    

Insulated    wire 

I'ountain    pens number 

Suspenders    and    garters.... 

Chewing    gum     

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits     Setlements. 
Dutch    East    Indies.. 


610 


133,961 


OHIO 

IMPORTS 


1,885,852 
348,112 


Totals    2,233,964 

\\\\        Rulber  manufactures.  dMtt'afr/e  

'.'.'.'.  MICHIGAN 

IMPORTS 

1920 

**oA  Unmanufactured — free 

*20        Crude  rubber: 

From  England     


Value 


Pounds 


380 


39,349 


556,498 


$148,049 
123 


743,235 


$440 
7,939 


$87,899 

16,071 

336 

40 

1,790 

453 

24 

6.618 

753 

47 

2,013 

16,521 

$132,565 

$3,442 

801 

8,959 

431 

18,479 


1,068 


93,633 


$962,083 
157,728 


$1,119,811 
$2,587 


January 


Value 

$58,565 

7,322 

302 

64 

4,020 

1,343 

1,910 

S3 

3,269 

77,382 


$154,229 

$14,788 

350 

2,253 

4 

4.093 


$106,933 
2 


$365,138 
1,084 


$1,648 


$546 

12 

72 

341 

901 

317 

164 

3,495 


1,054 
9,201 


$16,103 
$6,082 


927 

29  S 

2,053 


$112 


1921 


Totals     

Rubber   scrap    and   reclaimed.. 
Rubber  manufnctures.  .rfHfiad/? 


Manufactured: 

Automobile    tires    

Inner  tubes    

Solid    tires    

All   other  tires 

Belting     

Hose     

Packing     

Rubber  boots    pairs 

Soles    and    heels. ^ 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. . 


Totals 

Insulated    wire    

Fountain    pens     number 

Suspenders    and    garters. 

Rubber   scrap   and    reclaimed.. 


Founds 

Value' 

56,205 

$29,490 

56,205 

$29,490 

4,804 

$1,201 

2,319 

EXPORTS 

$307 

98 

25 

3,873 

149 

619 

1 

3 

13 

149 

10,327 

$15,563 

$7,150 

210 

230 

2,632 

.        16,557 

2,510 

Pounds 


2,670 


Value 


$48S 


$23,356 

2,470 

268 

50 

1,162 

630 

220 


358 
2,304 

$.!0.818 
$17,964 

"i;62S 
156 
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UNITED  STATES   CRUDE  RUBBER   IMPORTS   FOR  1921    (BY   MONTHS) 


1921                                              Plantations  Faras  Africans 

January    tons     12,819  1,312  43 

Febniary    .   7.913  432  269 

March    12,241  1,794  377 

Totals,  3  months,   1921 32,973  3,538  689 

Totals,  3  months,   1920 76,013  7,539  1,893 

Compiled  by   The  Rubber  Association   of  America,   Inc. 


Ou: 

lyule 

Manitoba 

and  Alatto 

Grosso 

""i 

3 
3 

Balata 
41 
25 
29 

95 

245 

Mis- 
cellaneous 
173 
216 
7 

Waste 

1,071 

37 

345 

Totals 

Centrals 
3 

1921 
15,462 

8,919 
14,797 

39,178 

1920 
22,401 
33,984 
33,998 

2 
1 

25 

6 
399 

25 
148 

396 
2,231 

1,453 
1,912 

90,383 

UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 


Year  Ended  December  31 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude   rubber : 
From — 

Straits    Settlements 

Federated  Malay  States... 

British     India 

Ceylon  and  dependencies.. 

Other  Dutch  possessions  in 
Indian     Seas 

Dutch   East   Indies    (except 
other  Dutch   possessions 
in    Indian    Seas)     

Other  countries  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Pacific  not 
elsewhere    specified    

Brazil     

Peru     

South  and  Central  America 
(except  Brazil  and  Peru) 

West   Africa: 

French    West    Africa. . . . 

Gold     Coast 

Other      parts      of      West 
Africa    

East  Africa  (including  Mad- 
agascar)      

Other    countries 


1919 


1920 

A__ 


Pounds 

67,351,100  £7 

62.862.200  6, 

11,301,200  1 

33,498,100  3 


Value 

,107,882 

,628,845 

,240,460 

,605,033 


Founds  Value 

66,516,400    £6,499,413 

67,151,200       6,860.824 


12,286,800 
47,991,900 


12,283,200       1,286,691       8,608,600 


1,308,035 
4,657,041 

870,634 


13,372,200       1,381,220     17,769,400       1,667,780 


2,843,800 

18,121,400 

1,184,200 

478,200 

63,900 
315,200 

1,821.700 

943,600 
1,797,700 


.109,696 

1,997,385 

120,349 

46,201 

5,538 
29,953 


2.607.60O 

18,354,400 

216,700 

386,900 

666,800 
231,100 


172.040       1.210,100 


93,330 
187,263 


1,370,000 
3,000,200 


268,840 

1,793,766 

20,261 

36,482 

58,502 
22.239 

104,379 

128,771 
259,161 


Totals    228.237,700  £24,211,886  248,368,100  £24,556,128 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.      4,992,400  135,661       8,401,700  165,905 


Totals,  unmanufactured.233, 230, 100  £24,347,547  256,769.800  £24,722.033 

Gutfa   percha   and    balata 12,408,500  £2,142,354  10,190,000    £1,999,058 

•Rubber     substitutes 1,026,900            47,722 

Manufactured — ■ 

Boots  ind  shoes .. dozetl  pairs        170,610  £294.338  280,481 

Waterproof    clothing 15.585            

Insulated     wire 7,446            

Submarine     cables 38            

Tires   and    tubes 2.148.989            

Other  rubber  manufactures.  .          557,640           


£714,685 

13,174 

33,054 

SO 

5.577.078 

810,747 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 

IMPORTS 

January 


Pounds 


1920 
A 


Value 


1921 
*-_ 


£398,543 
526.304 
191,595 
593,765 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber: 
From — 

Straits  Settlements   3,141.600 

Federated  Malay  States 4,341.400 

British  India 1,521,000 

Ceylon  and   dependencies.  .  4,914,400 

Other   Dutch  possessions  in 

Indian   Seas    457.900 

Dutch   East  Indies   (except 
other    Dutch    possessions 

in    Indian  Seas) 1,291,500 

Other     countries     in     East 
Indies    and    Pacific,    not 

elsewhere  specified   107,400 

Brazil     946.100 

Peru     7,100 

South  and  Central  America 

(except    Brazil  and  Peru)  47,600 

West  Africa; 

French    West  Africa 33,700 

Gold   Coast    12,300 

Other  parts  of  W.  Africa  82,400 

East       Africa       (including 

Madagascar)      185.600 

Other  countries   135.500 

Totals    17.225,500    £2,091,916 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.  776,000            20,637 

Tot.ils.     manufactured.  18.001,500 

Gutta  percha  and  balata 816,300 

•Rubber  substitutes    400 

Manufactured — 

Boots  and  shoes — do:;en  pairs  35,372 

Waterproof    clothing    

Insulated  wire   

Tires  and  tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures..  


Pounds 


8,252,700 

7,710,500 

800.300 

3.379,200 


Value 


£481,247 

445,846 

43,715 

179,580 


55,621       1,227,800 


152,410       1,481,200 


73,595 


82,869 


13,149 

108.639 
850 

295,300 

693,400 

7,200 

14,954 

32,668 
362 

5,830 

13,300 

676 

3,241 
1,413 
8,306 

"7',666 
57,000 

"   "386 

2,631 

18.685 
13,565 

70,700 
131,800 

3,124 
6,582 

24,128,000    £1,368,235 
328,900  5,281 


2,112,553 

£119,233 

33 

24,456.900 

1,050,800 

43,700 

£1,373,516 

£195,312 

1,187 

£69,772 

130 

1,914 

351,598 

117,710 

7,231 

£22,712 

40 

2,478 

309,122 

66,309 

EXPOETS 
Unman  ufactui(Ei>— 

Waste    and    reclaimed    rubber  10,636,600  £240.849 

"Rubber    substitutes     

Manufactured — 

Boots  and  shoes,  .doaen  pairs        131,206  £263,284 

Waterproof    clothing 1,728,828 

Insi'lated    wire 827,732 

Submarine    cables 622.633 

Tires   and    tubes 4.257,651 

Other  rubber  manufactures..          2.831,183 


15.247.500 
2,870.300 


EXPOETS— COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN 


Unmanufactured — • 
Crude    rubber: 

To    Russia 168,700 

Sweden.     Norway    and 

Denmark      6.240,100 

Germany    4,849,700 

Belgium    8,417.300 

France    23,953,200 

Spain    646,800 

Italy    9,994,400 

Austria-Hungary    208,800 

Other    European   coun- 
tries       7,175,100 

United    States 63,863.500 

Canada    6,121,300 

Other   countries 1,015,000 


£22,151 


£397.763 
123.346 


167,055  £358.743 

2,930.242 

1,752.916 

1,776,940 

6,500,761 

4,689,739 


139,800         £16,295 


731,938 

2,906,200 

270,965 

467,850 

11,532,500 

996,076 

710,955 
2.57?,919 

4.845,100 

546,-155 

26,701.000 

3,034,798 

71.733 

517.400 

54,147 

1,091.585 

6,024,800 

692,953 

22.219 

379,700 

35.731 

706.543 

2,420,100 

214,797 

6,779.508 

55.661,100 

6.890,203 

655,768 

7,270.100 

825,124 

131.706 

2,356,100 

277,400 

Totals,    rubber 132,653.900  £13,971.875  120,753,900  £  13.854,944 

Waste   and    reclaimed    rubber        445,500          £17,382  152.600            £5,596 

Outta  percha  and  balata 1,568,600           215,775  1,381,700          235,394 

•Rubber  substitutes 41,100              1,721 

Man  UFACTURED 

Boots  and  shoes,  .dozen  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing 

Tires    and   tubes 

Insulated    wire 

Other    manufactures 


4,871 


£10,195 

1,188 

124,504 

7.905 

55,113 


6,757 


£34,970 

669 

481,808 

1,436 

42,759 


EXPOETS 

Unmanufactured — 
Waste    and    reclaimed    rubber.    1,139,000 
Rubber  substitutes    7J9,luO 

Totals     , 1,898,100 

Manufactured — 

Boots   and   shoes.. rfo^m   pairs        10.416 

Waterproof    clothing    

Insulated    wire    

Submarine    cables    

Tires   and   tubes 

Other   rubber   manuf.Tctures 


£25,676 

13.6-'7 

610,700 

54,100 

£16,513 

1,985 

£39,303 

£27,478 
258.819 
112,574 
81,323 
475,946 
288,036 

664,800 
17,744 

£18,498 

£43,316 
94,053 
185,307 
93,498 

351,672 
360,584 

EXPOETS— COLONIAL  AND  FOEEIGN 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude   rubber: 

To     Russia 8,300 

Sweden,    Norway,    Den- 
mark      129,100 

Germany     554.800 

Belgium    484.000 

France    2,361,500 

Spain     31,600 

Italy    305,900 

Austria-Hungary    11,200 

Other    European     Coun- 
tries      187,700 

United     States 12,599,800 

Canada    1.452,800 

Other    countries 239,100 


11,707 

360,300 

£21,217 

55,130 

880,500 

44,549 

53,581 

254.200 

14,452 

280,450 

547,000 

32,922 

3,812 

16,500 

922 

33.66S 

357.800 

16.204 

1,200 

29,700 

1.666 

19,136 

185,700 

12,064 

1,554,547 

398,600 

46.315 

174.805 

23.500 

/Ol) 

30,935 

27,800 

1,644 

Totals,    rubber    .  . 
Waste  and   reclaimed  rubber.. 


.18,365,800      £2,220,251 


3,081.600 
900 


Totals,  unmanufactured.  .18.365.800      £2.230.251      3,082.500 


Gutta    percha   and    balata 123,400 

Manufactured — 
Boots   and    shoes.  .  .doscn    pairs  609 

Tires     and     tubes 

Other    manufactures     


21,190 


£4,359 
2,464 
5,714 


15,700 


578 


•Included  in  "Other  Articles,"  Class  III,  T.,  prior  to  1920. 


Totals,     manufactured. 


£12,537 


£19-'. 690 
3,656 


.£2.885 

67,541 

2,281 

£72,707 
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Sea  Isletnd,  Egyptian  Peeler  and  Arizona  Square  Woven  and  Cord  TIRE  FABRICS 


CONNECTICUT 

MILLS 

COMPANY 

MILLS    AND 

OPERATIVES' 

HOMES 

MILLS    AT 

Danielson, 

Conn.; 

Taunton 

and  Fall  River, 

Mass. 


^^liik^ 


^ 


44i— JL 


-^i-.—. 


-^liipiiitfrr^sgi; 


CANADIAN 

CONNECTICUT 

MILLS.    LTD.. 

MILLS    AND 

OPERATIVES' 

HOMES 


Mills   at 

Sherbrooke, 

Province  of 

Quebec, 

Canada 


R.  J.  CALDWELL  COMPANY,  Inc.       15  Park  Row,  New  York 


FABRIC, 
CORD  AND 
SOLID  TIRES 

AND  INNER  TUBES 

Embody,  in  addition  to 
highest  quality  mate- 
rials, Individual  Integ- 
rity of  construction  that 
yields  the  results  calcu- 
lated by  their  designers 
— men  who  have  made 
a  verity  of  the  slogan — 

*  III  mill 


MEATIS 
MORE  MILEAGE 


The  M2i8on  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

821   Lake  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Akron  District 


WIRE  WRAPPING 
MACHINES 


Capacity   125  per  hour. 

Fully  patented  In  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 

countries. 


For  coils  of  insulated  and  bare  wire 

Pierce    Wrapping    Machine    Co. 


625  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Chicago,  Ills. 
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66"    Farrel    Calender    drhen 

by  a   100  hp.  2  voltage   IVestinghouse 

Calender-Drive    in    Svracuse    Riihher    Co 


Advanced  Methods 

Machinery  and  appliance  inventions  per- 
taining to  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products 
have  been  unusually  pronounced  in  very  re- 
cent years.  This  conspicuous  improvement 
has  been  the  result  of  discovery,  development 
and  intensification  of  refinements. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  Westinghouse 
motor  and  control  have  played  a  big  part  in 
driving  and  controlling  rubber  mill  machinery 
— the  one  to  supply  the  pow^er  and  the  other  to 
regulate  the  operation  with  the  utmost  pre- 


cision. 


Among  the  many  users  of  Westinghouse 
electrical  equipment  vv^ill  be  found  the  most 
prominent  rubber  manufacturers. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Westinghouse 


Mav  1,  192.1 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

January 


Unmanufactured — free . 
India  rubber: 

From    France 

Netherlands    .... 

Poitn^al     

United     Kingdom 

Canada     

Central     America 

Mexico     

Brazil     

Peru     

Other  South  Am. 
British  \\.  Indies 
Dutch  E.  Indies 
Other    countries.. 

Totals    

Balata    

Jelutonj?     (Pnntlanak) .  .  , 

Gutta     t'ercha 

Rubber     scrap 

Totals,    unmanufac- 
tured       

Chicle     (dutiable) 

Manufactured — dutiable 

India     rubber     and     putta 
perch?      

TndJH    rubber    subslitnte: 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 


MaNT'FACT'JRED — 

India  rubber: 

Scrap    and    old 

Reoiaimed     

Beltingi     

Hcsei     

Packing^     

Bootsi      ^airs 

Shoes^     Pairs 

Soles    and    hee's*^. 
Tires: 

Casings^     

Inner     tubes^ 

Solid     tires^ 

All   other  tires^.  . . 
Druggists'  rubber  sundries^ 
Suspenders   and   garters 
Other  rubber  manufactures^ 


1920 

A 

192 

1 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value  ' 

490.968 

$198,476 

1,522,588 

722,320 

100,800 

35,280 

67,461 

33,730 

121,000 

13,310 

17,104,210 

8,024,335 

636,468 

178,011 

2,585 

1.034 

28,376 

8.971 

130.655 

54.167 

4,233,199 

1,405.944 

2,432,665 

310,032 

176.721 

65,118 

60,681 

11,661 

275,256 

85,769 

131,673 

32,672 

35,167,439 

14,215,918 

20,705,400 

4,410,431 

6,171,319 

2,684,769 

2,617,357 

905,494 

1,056,638 

466,677 

$27,967,228 

105,709 

25,542 

66.427.415 

26.911,753 

$7,922,433 

494,604 

292,294 

127,146 

80.437 

1,215,892 

172,049 

170,147 

20,630 

816,999 

133,742 

53,327 

8,011 

931,719 

82,046 

165,176 
27,427.549 

10,417 

69,936,629 

$.28,647,359 

$8,041,928 

1,203,546 

c: 

$895,678 

818,277 

$>128,922 

4 

$67,649 

$44,918 

Totals  manufactured 
Fountain  pens.  . .  nnK:ber 
Insulated  wire  and  cables' 


1,361,652 

$124,891 

952.265 

$66,568 

339,979 

60.609 

118.828 

20,840 

213,779 

289.707 

94.726 

510,135 

50,230 

146,112 

42,441 

149,928 

24,122 

81,441 

1,197,236 

1,202.206 

857,122 

96H,550 

30,729 

108,205 

$3,090,924 

$2,046,005 

92,320 

157,972 

121,969 

194,417 

127,919 

76,705 

90,145 

187,664 

222,0,10 

176.821 

664,890 
$6,337,295 

713,675 

$5,744,837 

35,907 

$37,472 

45,197 

$68,749 

661,842 

2,447,654 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE 


Unmanufactured — 

India    rubber 

Balata    

Jelutong     (Ponti'  nak) . . 
Gutta     percba 


563,677 

54,958 

110,000 

$247,992 
32,698 
18,568 

1,164,460 
"74,467 

$237,383 
'  12,497 

$299,258 
$115 
$115 

$249,880 
$32,512 

■■"ioi 

$32,512 
53 

Totals,  unmanufactured 
Manufactuped — 
Gutta   percha ,  

Totals,     manufactured. 
India    rubber    substitutes. 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Manufactured  — 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,       hose       and 

packinK     $5,114  $975 

Hoots   and    shoes,  .fairs            3,177                 9,934                 2,696  9,276 

Other    rubber    goods 2,633  1,856 


Totals 

To  Hawaii : 

Belting, 

packing     

Autoii-vobile    tires    .  .  . 

Other    tires     

Other   rubber    goods. . 

Totals     

To  Porto   Rico: 
Beltins,        hose 

packincr     

Automobile   tires   

Other    tires     

Other    rubber    goods.. 


hose        and 


and 


$17,681 


$9,305 

145,074 

5,706 

8,905 

$168,990 


$4,751 

1S7,,S85 

20,171 

13,957 

Totals     $196,764 

To  Philippine  Jslcnds — treated  as  foreign  commerce. 


$12,107 


$17,848 

82,992 

2,010 

11,496 

$114,346 


$10,475 

50,533 

275 

16,368 

$77,656 


"Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  ccuntries  durini;   January, 
1921,  appear  in  this  issue. 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY 

IMPORTS   or   CHUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

Nine  M..nths  Ended  September 


/ 

1919 

1920 

Crude  rubber  and  gutta  percba 
— raw  and  reclaimed: 

From    Great    Britain 

French  Colonies  in  Asia 
British  India  and  Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 

French  African  Colonies 

Belgian    Congo 

Brazil     

uintaU* 

571 

341 

22,991 

40,428 

3.283 

710 

25.798 

858 

Lire'     ^ 
89,741,750 

Quintals 

654-1 
2,075 
6,448 

26,062 
1,357 
2,064 

10,439 
2,144J 

Lire 
48,661,850 

Other  countries 

Totals    

94,465 
14,700 

89,741,750 
2,205,000 

51,223 
231 

48,661,850 
34,650 

Totals,    unmanufactured. . . 

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha— 

Threads   

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 
Tubes                

109,165 

188 
114 

177 
368 
427 
34,075 
290 
4 

1] 
3,473 
858 

fj 
11,999 

91,946,750 

545,200 
221,800 
256.300 
607,200 
901,400 
681,500 
986,000 
16,000 

12,138,000 
22,536,300 

51,454 

273 
235 
IOC 
528 
654 
119,850 
379 
155 

758" 

4,255 

6,816 

1,265 

37 

16,097 

48,696,500 

791,700 
455,600 
319,550 

871,200 

Rubber  coated  fabrics  in  pieces 
Boots    and    shoes pairs 

1,281,200 
2,397,000 
1,288,600 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and  tubes: 

620,000 

France 

■36,766,800 

TTnited  States        

Other   countries 

30,143,100 

Totals  manufactured 

38,889,700 

74.934.750 

Total    imports 

130,836,450 

123,631,250 

EXPORTS    OF   CRTTDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Nine  Months  Ended  September 


Unmanufactured — 

India  rubber  and  gutta 
raw  and   reclaimed: 
To    Australia    

percha 

1919 

A 

1920 

A 

'Quintals^         Lire* 

^014 
;         r,370        1.692,000 

Quintals            Lire 

543-) 

708  I     „  ,,_  .„„ 

United   States    .  . 
Other    countries. 

3  239  1      2,517,000 
■544  J 

Totals 

Waste          

3,384       1,692,000 
2,669          533,800 

5,034       2,517,000 
6,725        1,345,000 

Totals   unmanufactured.  .  . 
Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes  

Belting    

Rubber     coated     fabrics     in 

pieces     _■  ■ 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Other   rubber   footwear 

Elastic    webbing 

Clo*.hingand  articles  fortrave! 

Tires  and  tubes: 

To  Austria    

Belgium    

Czecho-Slovakia    

Denmark    

France    

Great   Britain 

Netherlands    

Rumania    

Spain    

.Switzerland 

Hungary    

India  and  Ceylon 

Dutch    East   Indies 

Straits   Settlements 

Australia    

Argentina    

Brazil 

Other  countries 

Other  rubber  goods 


6,053 


412 
68 

664 
95 

165 


564 
20 

229 
991 
281 
213 
519 
3,742 
142 
41 
357 
886 

'"694 
241 
176 
242 
855 
669 
1,017 
2,499 


;, 225,800 


1,277,200 
126,400 
949,750 
199,500 

495,000 


11,759       3,862,000 


263 

280 

1,355 


815,300 

511,000 
1,770,550 


2,143,200 
100,000 


27,987,500 


Totals,  manufactured 


Total    exports. 


4.618,200 


37,896,750 


40,122,550 


410 

495 

1,02,? 
323 

2,528 
1,777 
1,037 
1,331 
2,041 
9,407 

515 
1,229 
1,187 

705 

264 
4,259 
1,824 
2,485 

890 
2,591 
2,530 
4,610 
9,861 


1,223.600 

9,900 

3,000 

3,887,400 

1,615,000 


•  103,025,000 


18,152,600 


131,013,350 


134,875,350 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 
NEW   YORK 

THE  DEM.\ND  for  nilibcr  scrap  has  coiitiiuicd  almost  totally 
absent  but  the  trade  continues  hopeful  on  account  of  the  steady 
expansion  in  rubber  manufacturing  operation.  The  tire  factories 
of  the  Akron  district  are  reported  to  be  operating  at  half 
capacity.  They  are  not  yet  actively  purchasing  renewal  of  sui>- 
plies  of  raw  materials  which  reacts  on  the  reclaimers  and  dealers 
in  rubber  scrap. 

Country  holders  and  people  in  whose  garages  scrap  tires  origi- 
nate are  holding  their  stocks.  Mixed  auto  tires  are  quoted  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  or  less,  and  at  that  price,  in  many  instances, 
are  worth  less  at  shipping  point  than  the  freight  rate. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED 

Prices   subject   to  change  without   notice 
April   25,   1921 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic     tops lb.  '$0,075  @ 

Boots    and    shoes /*.  *.03}^@     .04 

Trimmed     arctics lb.  •.02J4@     .03 

Untrimmed    arctics    lb.  •.02     @     .02Ji 

HARD   RUBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound lb.  *.07J4@     ,01 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.  .18      #      .20 

INNER   TUBES: 

No.     1     lb.  •.06H@       OTH 

Compounded     lb.  •.04}4@     .05  Ji 

Red     lb.  .04'i@     .OAH 

UECHANICALB: 

Black    scrap,    mixed,    No.    1 lb.  '.0254®     .03 

No.  2 lb.  '.Oiyi<a!     .02 

Car     springs     lb.  '.Q2'A@     .03 

Heels     lb.  •.02"/<a     .03 

Horseshoe    pads    lb.  •02'/, @     .03 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  '.01     @     .Oiyi 

fire,    cotton    lined lb  "Ol      @ 

garden     lb.  •.07H@     .01 

Insulated   wire  stripping,   free   from  fiber lb.  *.01K@     .02 

Matting     lb.  '.01      @ 

Red    packing    lb.  *.04!^.@     .05 

Red    scrap.    No.  1 lb.  ".07     @     .08 

N0.2 ;*.  *.05}^@     .06 

White    scrap.    No.  1 lb.  '.07     @     .07J4 

No.  2 lb.  ".06     @     .06'A 

riHES: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings    lb.  •.02!/$(ffl     .02M 

Bicycle     lb.  ".01  !-<(«)     .02 

Standard    white   auto lb.  *.02!4@     .02Ji 

Mixed    auto     /''.  *.01      @      .01!^ 

Stripped,    unguaranteed lb.  *.01      @     .01>4 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U,   S lb.  '.02^® 

SOLID— 

Carriage     lb.  •.02!4@     .02)4 

Irony     lb.  @ 

Truck,     clean lb.  '.OIK,®     .02 

•Nominal. 


>  One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
•One  lira  equals  $0,193  (normal). 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 
NEW   YORK 

A  MERicAN  Cotton.  Early  in  the  month  the  spot  market  for 
■'*•  middling  upland  cotton  experienced  a  marked  upward  ten- 
dency followed  by  several  days  of  weakness  and  decline  which 
brought  prices  back  to  12.30  cents,  a  decline  of  IS  points.  Trade 
continues  very  quiet. 
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Egyptian  Cotton.  Present  prices  are  somewhat  higher,  if  any- 
thing than  one  month  ago,  but  the  change  is  not  important.  In 
Egyptians,  Sakel  has  somewhat  increased'  its  premium  over  Up- 
pers, and  there  is  some  scattered  inquiry  for  Pima,  but  mills 
using  extra  staples  arc  taking  very  little  of  this  cotton. 

.Akizon.\  Cotton.  Practically  the  same  conditions  prevail  with 
this  grade  as  with  the  Egyptian.  Price  changes  during  the  past 
month  have  been  upward  but  unimportant  and  very  little  buying 
noted. 

Sk.\  Island  Cotton.  This  grade  continues  a  ncKJigibic  feature 
in  the  market. 

Raincoat  K.\brics.  There  is  no  encouraging  news  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade.  The  only  business  being  done  is  on  bombazine  with 
a  heavy  gas  mask  rubber  coating.  Tlie  tendency  is  for  cheap 
coats  calling  for  lowest-priced  material.  Prices  remain  unchanged 
from  last  month. 

Mechanical  Ducks  and  Drills.  Cleaning  up  of  the  Good- 
year liiiancial  matters  is  having  a  tonic  effect  on  the  fabric  market. 
Cloth  prices  arc  very  low  in  relation  to  costs,  in  some  instances 
are  actually  lower.  Accelerated  demand  is  hoped  for  with  higher 
prices  established  by  late  .-Kugust  whicli  will  permit  the  mills  to 
operate  again  at  a  profit. 

Sheeti.ncs.  There  is  little  or  no  activity  in  the  market.  Buy- 
ers' confidence  is  absent  and  there  seem  to  be  no  firm  quotations. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  recent  marked  increase  in  tire  production 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  increased  activity  in  the  tire  fabric  mills 
because  of  the  large  stocks  which  must  first  be  consumed.  During 
May  a  fair  volume  of  business  will  probably  be  moving, 
mostly  against  old  orders.  The  principal  problem  of  the  fabric 
manufacturers  is  to  ship  and  receive  payment  for  the  large 
volume  of  unfilled  contracts  at  high  prices  that  were  on  their 
books  when  the  slump  in  the  tire  business  came.  Until  then 
they  will  not  be  actively  seeking  new  business. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

April  25.    l')_'l 
Prices  subject    t(>   change   without    iii>tice 
BTTBT.APS 

32 — /-ounce    10(1    yards  '$3.50  (n) 

32— 8-ounce      *3.50  @ 

40 — 7  >4-ounce      4.00  (» 

40 — g-ounce    4.00  @ 

40 — 10-tjuncc    4.50  @ 

40 — lO'^-ounce     4.50  & 

45— 7!^-ounce    4.50  (3) 

4.1— 8-nuncc    4.50  @ 

45— in-i)uncc     5.0O  @ 

DRILLS 

3S-incii  -'.(lOv.ird      vard  .14      (ffi 

49-inch  3.47-yarU     09  !4  @ 

52-inch  1.90-yard     liVt® 

52-inch  1.95-vard     154^Si> 

60-inch  1.52  yard      19^@ 

DUCK 
CARRIAGR    CLOTH 

3S-inch  2.00-vard    enameling    duck \ard         .14^@ 

4R-inch   1.74-yard     16M@ 

72-iiich    16.66   ounce .36'/j^ 

72-inch    l7.21-ounce    37'/,® 

MECHANICAL 

Hcise     t^vitnd  .26      (u' 

Hehinjr     25      @ 

HOLLANDS,    40  INCH 

Acme   yard  (fti 

Endurance    («) 

Penn    @ 

OSNABURGS 

4(1  inch   2.35-yard    yard  @ 

40-inch   2.48-yard    @ 

37i/-inch   2.42.yard    @ 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS 
COTTON 

Bcmbazine  64   .\   60 yard         .'\2VjCd- 

60  X   48 M'/i® 

Cashmeres,    cotton    and    wool,    36-inch,    tan .70      (a^ 

Twills  64  X  72 10     «i 

60    X    102 16     (» 

Twill,    mercerized,    36-inch,  blue   and   black 2!i'A(w 

tan  and  olive .24'/j^i 

Tweed    40      Hi. 

printed     22  '/i  lii 


I  laids   60   X    4.S vui-.l      $0.12^..i<i 

56  .N   44 12      @ 

Repp    J2      @ 

Prints  60  X  48 i  j     @ 

64    X    60 14      fai 

l.MPOUTBD  WOOLEN   PABUICS  SPBCIAIXV   PUBI'AltKD 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND   FANCIKS 

63-inch,  3'/i  to  7^^  ounces yard         .81      @ 

36-inch.  2J4  to  5  ounces '. . . .  .63     @ 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND   COTTON) 

63-inch.  2  to  4  ounces ,  yard         .71      @ 

.^6  inch.  2  to  4  otinces .44     p 

SHEETINGS,   40-INCH 

48   .\    48,    2. .^5-yard yard  @ 

48   X    48,  2.50-yard ".  . .  .  .09i^@ 

48  X   48,   2.85-yard 094^@ 

64   X   68,  3.15-yard V9'/2& 

56  X   60,   3.60-yard .og     @ 

48  X  44,   3.75-yard 06J4(a 

SILKS 

Canton,    38inch    yard         .29'A@ 

Schappe,    36-inch 42J4  (8 

STOCJKINETTES 
SINGLE   THKEAI) 

?'A    Peeler,  carded pound  @ 

4 '/;      Peeler,  carded    @ 

6J-2     Peeler,  combed @ 

DOUBLE   THREAD 

Zero    Peeler,    carded roniul  iffi 

3 1/2    Peeler,    carded (ti) 

(>':    Peeler,    crmbed (S) 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENGKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


1.00 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


2.22 
1.62 


1.57 

.84 


AKRON  OFFICE  NEW    YORK   OFFICE 

Second   National   Building  25   West  43d   Street 
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TIBE   FABRICS 
BUILDING 

17'4-ounce  SakellariHes,   combed pound  1.10     &} 

1 7 '/4-ouncc  Es>'ptiaii.  combed .90     @ 

17^-ounce  Egpyti.in.   carded .80     (^ 

I7f4-ouncc  Peeler,  c  inhcd   .85     @ 

17l4-ounce  Feeler.   c;ir.lcd    .70     @ 

CORD 

15-ounce   Egyptian                           toiiiid  1.00     @ 

BICYCI.* 

8-ounce    American     pound  @ 

10-ounce    American    @ 

CHAFBR 

9'4-oiince    Sea    Island toiiu'l  @ 

9y4-ounce   Egyptian,  carded 1.00     @ 

9'4ounce    Peeler,   carded 90     @ 

•Nominal. 

THE   MARKET  FOR   CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 

NEW    YORK 

THK  .\i.\RKET  for  chemicals,  pigments  and  ccniipminciing  ingrcdi- 
eiit.s.  although  geiicrallv  tuiict.  has  begun  to  feel  renewal  of 
activity  particularly  in  such  items  as  the  lead  and  zinc  products, 
whiting,  china  clay,  etc.,  entering  largely  into  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  goods  and  tires. 

The  talc  milling  capacity  in  tliis  country  is  being  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  it  will  probably  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  industry. 
The  additions  completed  and  in  process  are  estimated  to  raise 
the  capacity  to  150,000  tons  annually. 

.Ami.i.ve  Oil.  Stocks  have  been  abundant,  tlie  demand  inactive, 
with  prices  declining  from  27  cents  to  20  to  22  cents  per  pound. 

Barvtes.  The  demand  has  been  very  quiet  from  consumers 
in  evcrv  line. 

Be.vzol.  Prices  have  declined  somewhat.  There  is  good  surplus 
of  stock  and  the  fairly  active  deinand  early  in  the  month  declined 
appreciably  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  Pure  benzol  was 
quoted  at  36  cents  and  90  per  cent  at  30  cents. 

Blanx  Fixe.  Production  is  at  a  full  stop  because  of  entire 
absence  of  demand. 

Blue  Lead.  The  demand  has  been  very  dull.  Prices  7j4  to 
7^i  cents  a  pound.  Slightly  better  demand  from  the  rubber  trade 
was  noted  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Carbon  Black.  Early  in  the  month  prices  weakened  some- 
what, lampblack  being  quoted  at  17  cents  and  carbon  black  at 
16  cents.  Routine  trade  at  firm  prices  ruled  about  the  middle 
01  the  month  followed  by  a  reduction  of  one  cent  a  pound  for 
carbon  black. 

Carbo.v  Bisulphide.  The  demand  has  ruled  light  the  entire 
month.     Prices  6'/2-7y2   cents  a  pound. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  A  fair  demand  has  held  steadily, 
particularly  for  small  lots,  quotations  for  the  last  week  dropping 
a  cent  to  12  cents  a  pound. 

China  Clay.  The  market  has  been  quiet  and  no  arrivals  from 
abroad  have  been  noted.  The  tire  industry  is  said  to  be  some- 
what interested  in  the  use  of  china  clay  as  a  substitute  for  zinc 
oxide.  However  such  a  movement  is  not  calculate<l  to  reach 
serious   proportions   when   relative   technical   value   is   considered. 

Dry  Colors.  There  have  been  few  price  changes  in  dry  colors 
although  there  have  been  heavy  importations  of  the  earth  colors. 

Litharge.  Trade  has  been  routine.  There  have  been  some 
buying  and  more  inquiry  by  the  rubber  trade,  particularly  from 
the  tire  industry. 

LiTHOPONE.  Business  has  been  increasingly  brisk  during  the 
month.  A  fair  size  importation  arrived  from  Germany.  It  had 
no  effect  on   the  market,   however. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  The  demand  has  not  been  active  and  fell 
off  toward  the  end  of  the  month  to  very  quiet,  witli  quotations 
at  25  to  30  cents  a  gallon. 

Sublimed  Lead.  Virtually  in  the  same  position  as  blue  lead 
and  litharge.  Demand  quiet  with  some  inquiries  from  the  rubber 
trade. 

Sulphur.  There  has  been  no  change  in  prices  although  the 
market  is  described  as  unsettled. 


Talc.  .Stocks  are  heavy,  demand  small  and  the  market  inclined 
to  extreme  dullness.    It  is  a  buyers'  market. 

Whiting.  There  liavc  been  fairly  heavy  arrivals  of  chalk. 
The  market  has  been  very  quiet  and  favorable  to  the  buyer. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month  business  improved  with  the 
demand  from  the  rubber  trade  becoming  soinwhat  active. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Tire  manufacturers  are  gradually  coming  into  the 
market  but  as  yet  their  purchases  are  a  small  factor.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  importation  of  French  zinc  oxide  but  at  non- 
competitive prices.    Stocks  are  heavy  and   prices  unchanged. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

.\pril    25.    19.'I 
Prices  subject  to  chanRC  without  notice 
ACCELERATORS.    ORGANIC 

.Accelerene    ((.   o.   b.    English   port) lb.  13s.     @ 

Accelemal    lb.  $0.55      fn 

Adco   lb.  @ 

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals lb.  1.05     @    1.15 

Aniline    oil     lb.  .20     (3     .25 

Excellerex   lb.  .75     g 

Hexamethylene    letramine    (powdered) lb.  105      O    1  15 

N.  C.  C lb.  & 

No.   999    lb.  lA-y,      @ 

Paraphenylene  diamine    lb.  2.00     @   2.2S 

Thiocarhanilide     (factory) th.  .65      @      ,70 

\"iilcocenc    lb.  .35      (g 

ACCELERATORS,    INORGANIC 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbls.) lb.  .09J4@ 

sublimed   blue    (bbls.) lb.  .07 '4  ft      .07^^ 

sublimed  white   (bbls.) lb.  .08l/i@ 

white,   basic  carbwnate    (bbls.) Ih.  .07^0      .08 

Lime,  flour  lb.  .02 J4  @ 

Superfine,  "Cream  of  Lime" lb.  .03     @ 

Litharge,  domestic  lb.  .10     @ 

sublimed  lb.  @ 

Magnesia,   carbonte,    lij,'ht Ih.  .09     @ 

calcined  extra  light lb.  .55      @ 

calcined  light  lb.  .25     @      .30 

calcined   medium   light lb.  .25     @ 

calcined  heavy  lb.  .06'/i(ai     .07 

calcined   commercial    (magnesite) lb.  @ 

oxide,   extra   light lb.  Cdt 

ACIDS  ^ 

Acetic  28    per    cent cwt.  2.50     @   3  DO 

glacial,  99  per  cent cwi.  9.50     @100O 

Cresylic    {'^1%    straw    color) gal.  85     /a 

(95%     dark)      gal.  iso     @ 

Muriatic.  20  degrees cwi.  1.50     (3)    1.75 

.Nitric,   36   degrees cwX.  S.50     @   6.50 

Sulphuric,  66  degrees ton  19.00     @'l  00 

ALKALIES 

Caustic    soda    (76%    factory) lb.  .03}4(g'     .04}^ 

Soda   ash,    58% cwt.  1.90     (Si   2  10 

COLORS 
Black 

Bone,  powdered lb.  ,06^^@      .14 

granulated    lb.  .11      ® 

Carbon  black   (sacks,   factory) lb.  .10     m     .15 

pressed   lb.  .12      m      '16 

Cf>m  riressed      lb.  @ 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Drop     lb.  .08     @      .16 

Ivory    black     lb.  .17      @      .45 

Lampblack lb.  .16     @     .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  .95     @ 

Rubber    black    tb.  @ 

Rubber  makers*  non-flying  black Ik.  40      (fi, 

Blue 

Cobalt     lb.  .25      @     .30 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Pruss  an     lb.  .60     (f* 

Ultramarine     lb.  .16     @     .35 

Rubber   makers'   blue lb.  3.50     «/ 

Brown 

Iron    oxide    lb.  .07      @ 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and   burnt lb.  .06     (a      .12 

Sienna,   Italian,  raw   (tan  color) lb.  .07     @ 

Umber,   Turkey,    raw    and   burnt lb.  .05      C*      .06^4 

Vandyke     lb.  .06     fol      .10 

Green 

Chrome,  light     lb.  .36     @      .40 

medium    lb.  .40     @     .52 

dark     lb.  .52     (S      .58 

commercial      lb.  .13^@ 

tile    lb.  .08     @     .12 

Dipped   goods lb.  1.00     @ 

*)xide  of  chromium /';.  .66     @ 

Rubber    makers'   green lb.  3.50     @ 

Red 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .43     @     .46 

crimson.  "R.  P.  M." /'•.  .55     @ 

crimson     I"" lb.  .35      @ 

Antimony,  golden   sulphuret  of lb.  .25      @     .30 

golden,   "R.   M.    P." lb.  .25     @ 

golden    1 lb.  .30     (3 

golden   2 Ik.  .25     @ 

7-A     lb.  .42     @ 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55      @ 

red   sulphuret    lb.  .25      @ 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide tb.  .14     @ 

Dipped  goods,  red lb.  1.25     (3 

purple     lb.  1.25     @ 

orange    lb.  1.25     @ 
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Offset 
Blankets 


Piano  Player 
Cloths 


Auto  Top 
Fabrics 


Rubber 
Sheeting 

Dress  Shield 
Fabrics 

m 

Cord  Tire 
Spreading 


VULCAN     PROOFING     COMPANY 


RUBBERIZERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


58th  ST.  and  FIRST  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WHITING 
GAS  CARBON  BLACK 

WOOD  FLOUR 
PRECIPITATED  CHALK 

EXTRA   LIGHT,   LIGHT  &   HEAVY 


Write  or  phone  for  Quotations 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL    CO. 

Manufacturers 

Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City 

Gramercy   3242 


SCOTT  TESTERS 

With  Autographic  Recorders 


For 
Tensile, 
Fatigue 

or 

Friction 

Testa 


The  Record 
Shown  Here 
Was  Taken 

AUTO- 
MATICALLY 

By  the  Machine 

During   a 

Fatigue-Test 


Full  Information  on  Request. 

HENRY  L.  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Box  963  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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Thiocarbanilid 


a  refined  product 


THE  general  adoption  by  rubber  manufacturers   of  Tliiocarbanilirl   as  a   catalyzer 
been   supported   bv   tlie   cooperative  researeb  work  of  "National"  chemists.     As  a 


has 
X  been  supported  by  the  cooperative  researcb  work  of  "National"  chemists.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  research  we  have  developed  a  product  primarily  and  exclusively  for  the  nibber 
trade,  possessing  important  refinements. 

'"Nationar"  'riiiocarbanilid  is  finely  and  smoothly  ground:  has  a  low 
niellinfi  point ;  yi«'lds  a  niiiiininni  of  ash;  and  hohis  less  than  the 
permitted  moisture  content. 

We  do  more  than  sell  our  products:  we  offer  technical  cooperation  to  our  customers.  As 
specialists  in  organic  compounds  and  as  the  largest  suppliers  to  the  rubber  trade,  we  offer 
a  well  organized  service.    This  practical  cooperation  is  at  your  command  and  without  cost. 

National  Amiliiie  and  Chemical  Compainy,  Inc. 


General  Offices 

21  Burlinf,'  Slip 
i\<'W  York 


vv 


A  kron  Branch: 

Trusl    liiiililiiij; 

Chicago  Of/ice: 

;i"jT  W.tsl   Krii!  Street 


// 


National  Quality 


AMES  No.  3 
DIAL  RUBBER  GAUGE 


for 


Speed  and  Accuracy 


Instant  Readings  to  .001"  or  .01  mm. 
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.05 
.05 


3.50 


@     .10 


COLORS— Continued 

Indian    ">•  $0.13Hi5< 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb-  -91  ,  ®     •!?,, 

pure  bright    lb.  .Hi4@     MVa 

Maroon   ON ide    "'■  .IJ'Aire 

Oil   soluble   aniline,   red lb.  @ 

orange    lb.  @ 

Oximony     '*.  .17}4@ 

Para  toner    lb.  1.60     @ 

Red    excelsior    lb.  @ 

Rubber  makers'  red lb.  3.50     @ 

purple    lb.  2.50     @ 

Spanish   natural    lb.  .OSyi@      MH 

Toluidine  toner    lb  3.25     (3  3.50 

Venetian     lb.  .03     @      .06 

Vermilion,  American     lb.  .25     @     .30 

permanent    lb.  .34     @ 

English   quicksilver    lb.  1.10     @ 

White 

Albalith lb.  @ 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant   lb.  @ 

extra  fine   lb.  @ 

Lithopone,  Beckton  white lb.  .07     @     .07M 

I.ithopone,  domestic    (factory) lb.  .07     @     .07J.4 

Ponoiith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rulilter-m.ikers'    whilt-     //'.  @ 

Zinc  oxide.    American  Horse  Head  brand  (factory):  C.L.         L.C.L. 

Special   lb.  .09!4@     .09M 

XX   red    lb.  .08Ji@     .09!^ 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory): 

White    seal    lb.  .12'A@     .U'/i 

Green  seal    lb.  .11      @     .liyi 

Red  seal    lb.  .10     @     .10J4 

White    seal,    imported lb.  .IZ'A®     .\2Y, 

Aro  factory: 

ZZZ   (lead   free) lb.  .08>i@     .09Ji 

ZZ    (under    5%    leaded) /*.  .08     (B     .08V5 

Z    (8-10%    leaded) lb.  .07H@     .08Ji 

Yellow 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  @ 

red    lb.  @ 

Chrome,   light  and  medium lb.  .21     @ 

C.    P th.  .21      @ 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.25      @ 

Ochre,  domestic     lb.  .02'/i  @ 

imported    lb.  .04     @ 

Oil   soluble  aniline lb.  1.60 

Rubber   makers'  yellow lb.  2.50 

Zinc  chromate    lb.  .40     (<« 

COMPOTTNmNG   INGKEDIENTS 

Aluminum  flake  (carload)    ton  33.00     (ai40.0O 

hydrate    lb.  .22 

Ammonium  carbonate   (powdered) lb.  .08 

Asbestine     ton  25.00 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated ton  85.00     @ 

dust    :ton  100.00     @ 

Barytes    pure  white   (f.  o.  b.  works) ton  28.00     @ 

off  color    ton  20.00     @ 

uniform  floated ton  28.00     @ 

German    "Cream"    ton  @ 

Basnfor     lb.  .04K<§' 

Beta-naphthol    lb.  .34     (» 

Blanc  fixe    /(>.  .04J4lt 

Bone  ash    lb.  .10     @ 

Carrara  filler    (factory) lb.  .OlHl® 

Chalk,  precipitated,  extra  light lb.  @ 

heavy    lb.  @ 

China,  clay,  Dixie     ton  22.00     @35.O0 

Blue  Ridge  ton  22.00     @35.00 

domestic    ton  10.00     @  12.00 

imported    ton  16.00      (325.00 

Cotton  linters.  clean  mill  run  (factory) lb.  .Oi  H(ii} 

Fossil  flour  (powdered)    ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    Ion  65.00     @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .30     @ 

medium    lb.  .25      @ 

low  grade lb.  .17     @ 

Graphite,  flake    (400-pounds  bbl.) lb.  .Ill     (.i. 

amorphous    lb.  .05      (3) 

Ground  glass  FF.   (bbls.) lb.  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00     @ 

Liquid  rubber lb.  .16     @ 

Mica,  powdered   lb.  .15      @ 

rheii.iiithrcnc Ih.  .08      (n^ 

Pumice  stone,  powdered   (bbl.) lb.  .03     @ 

Rotten    stone,   powdered lb.  .02J/S(a     .0454 

Rubber   paste    lb.  @ 

Silica,     gold    bond     (factory) ton  35.00     (ffi 

silver   bond    (factory) ton  25.00     @ 

Soap    bark,    crushed lb.  .14^(3)     .15 

Soapstone,  powdered  gray   (carload) ton  12.00     @ 

Starch,   powdered   corn cwt.  2. IS     (Si  2,56 

Talc,  powdered  soapstone ton  22.50     (31 

Terra   blanche    ton  30.00      @ 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory) ..  ../on  30.00     (5) 

white  (factory)    Ion  32.00     @ 

Tyre-lith    ton  95.00     (a 

Whiting,    Alba    cwl.  @ 

Columbia   cwt.  .65     @     .75 

commercial   cwt.  1.20     @    1.25 

Danish    (factory)     ton  25.00     & 

English  cliffstone   cwt.  1.75     @  2.00 

gilders    cwt.  1.45     ®    1.90 

Paris,  white,  American cwt.  1.50     (a)    1.60 

Quaker   (on  13.00     @1S.00 

Super    ton  @ 

Wood    pulp,    imported ton  @ 

XXX  (f.  0.  b.  plant) ton  35.00     m 

-X   (f.  0.  b.  plant) ton  35.00     @ 

Wood    flour    ton  «• 


.02 


.40 
.30 
.19 


.10 
.08 


.10 

.12 

1.25 


.47 
.65 


(3     .38 


@     .13 
@     .13 

@14.50 
(313.00 


MIITERAI.  BUBBER 

Elateron   (c.  1.  factory) ton  @ 

(1.  c.   1.   factory) ton  @ 

Gilsonite <on  $70.00  @ 

Genasco   (c.  1.  factory) ton  50.00  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) Ion  52.00  (g 

Hard  hvdrocarbon   Ion  35.00  @45.00 

Soft  hydrocarbon <0M  35.00  @40.00 

M.  R.  X ton  @ 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) ton  @ 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  @ 

Raven  M.  R Ion  @ 

320    M.    P.    hydrocarbon    (c.   1.    factory) ton  50.00  @55.00 

(1.   c.   1.   factory) ten  57.50  @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  40.00  @ 

(I.    c.    i.    factory) ton  45.00  @ 

States  "A"  (c.  1.  factory) ton  45.00  @ 

No.  1   (c.  1.  factory) ton  40.00  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) ton  87.50  @ 

M.  R.  pulverized  (1.  c.  1.   factory) Ion  90.00  @ 

M.  R.   (c.  1.  factory) ton  62.50  @ 

M.  R    (I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  65.00  (3 

Rubrax     (factory) ton  50.00  @ 

Synpro,   granulated,    M.   R.    (factory) ton  77.50  @ 

OILS 

Avoilas  compound   lb.  .16  @ 

Castor,  No.    1,   U.    S.   P lb.  .Ill 

No.   3,  U.   S.   P lb.  .09  @ 

Corn    lb.  .08  @ 

C6tton     lb.  .08  @ 

Glycerine    (98  per  cent) lb.  .18  @     .19 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) gal.  .65  @ 

Linseed  compound    got.  @ 

Palmoline    lb.  .14  @     .16 

Palm  niger    lb.  .06  @ 

Palm  special    lb.  @ 

Peanut      lb.  .09  @ 

Petrolatum    lb.  .08  @ 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .10  (3 

Pine,  steam  distilled   gal.  1.15  @ 

Rapeseed,    refined    lb.  .12  @ 

blown lb.  .13  (Sp 

Rosin    go'.  ■'•5  @ 

Synpro    go'.  -35  (3 

Soyabean    '*  .07/2(3 

Tar    gal.  .33 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .50 

Cumar   resin,  hard lb.  .09 

soft    lb.  .09 

Tar,  retort    bbl.  12.50 

kiln    bbl.  12.50 

Pitch,  Burgundy     lb.  .04J^@ 

coal   tar    ton  22.00  (3 

pine   tar    'b.  .03"4(3 

ponto    'ft.  10  @ 

Rosin,  K     280  ;6j.  6.00  (5> 

strained    280 'bi.  6.15  (3 

Shellac,    fine    orange 'ft-  -90  (3 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone   (98.99    per  cent   drums) 'ft.  .11J^(3 

Benzol    (water  white,  90%) gal.  .25  @ 

pure  ?"'.  ••^7  la 

Carbon   bisulphide    (drums) lb.  07  (3 

tetrachloride    (drums)    lb.  .il'A® 

Naphtha,  motor   gasoline   (steel   bbls.) gal.  .26  (3 

73(376  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .37^^® 

68(370  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .35  @ 

V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) go'.  .25  @ 

solvent   gal.  .28  @ 

Toluol,    pure    ffo'.  .28  @ 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  -60  (3 

wood   gal.  .59  (g 

Xylol,  pure    gal.  45  (g 

commercial    gal.  25  @ 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black    lb.  .08  @ 

White   'ft.  -10  @ 

Brown     'ft.  12  @ 

Brown  factice   lb.  .07  (Si 

White   factice    'ft.  .0854® 

Paragol.  st.ft  and  medium cwl.  10. SI  (Ts 

hard    cwt.  10.81  (3 

VULCANIZING   INGREDIENTS 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite   (black  hypo) lb.  • 

Orange   mineral,  domestic 'ft.  .1254(3 

Sulphur  chloride   (jugs)    'ft.  .20  (3 

(drums)    lb.  .07  (3 

Sulphur,  flour.   Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cut.  (3 

Brooklyn   brand    (less   carload) cwt.  @ 

Bergenport    (carloads,   factory) cwt.  2.55  fit) 

pure    soft    cTvt.  2.30  @ 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) cwt. 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white,  commercial lb.  .55  (3 

ceresin.    white    lb.  .14  @ 

carnauba    'ft.  .20  @ 

Montan     'ft.  .09  @ 

oiokerite.  black 'ft.  .30  @ 

green   lb.  .30  @ 

paraffin     lb.  .Cli'Asp      .08 

Sweet  wax 'ft.  .12  9 


.12 
.31 
.34 

.14 
.28 


.34 
.61 


.51 
.31 


.16 
.18 

.17 
.13  54 
.15 


.14 
.08 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


0- 


FACTORIES   AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    WiUiajn,    Winnipeff,    Regrina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES     IN:     Australia.    New    Zealand,    British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South     Africa 


SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
!^     VALVE  CAPS 

Now  in  Handy 
Metal  Boxes 

Valve  Caps  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  Tire  Valve  Stem. 
They  should  always  be  used 
to  keep  foreign  matter  from 
entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Valve  Stem. 

They  are  every  bit  as  essen- 
tial to  the  long  life  of  tires  as 

SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL 

TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGES 
PUMP   CONNECTIONS 
KWIK-ON-AN-OFF  DUST  CAPS 
VALVE   REPAIR   TOOLS 

Five  Valve  Cajjs  to  a  Box 
CoMTlBlit,  1921,  bj  A.  Sohraiitr's    Price  in  U.  S.  A.  40  cents  per  Box 

Son,    Illr. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.   %°'';>^" 


Chicag:o 


Toron  to 


London 


H.  T.WEST  CO.,  inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


f. 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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: 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH   STORES: 

71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  suid  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Capi 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dres«  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


65  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'    Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK  A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "ASTLETT,"  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    fa.    REFINED 

RUBBER 
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"QUAKER '  WHITING 


V^XIMC3l 


so      EAST     42nd      STREET 
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Charles,  an  engineer  and  practical  rubber  man,  although 
never  in  the  linie-light,  was  a  factor  of  the  greatesi  value. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  great  depression  came  when  it  did. 
One  year  more  of  good  automobile  business  and  high- 
priced  cotton  would  have  carried  the  huge  business  out 
of  the  breakers  and  into  safety. 

Not  that  there  appears  in  the  valedictory  of  the  senior 
Seiberling  any  lessening  of  his  cheerful  optimism.  He 
plans  a  short  vacation.  He  has  earned  one,  and  may  he 
return  refreshed  and  again  find  his  place  among  the 
leaders  of  the  rubber  trade. 
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THE  SEIBERLING  VALEDICTORY 


•o  the  rubl)er  industry  the  recent  pronouncement 
of  President  Harding  that  "the  motor  car  has 
become  an  indispensable  instrument  in  our  political, 
social,  and  industrial  life,"  is  particularly  significant. 
It  presages  a  policy  of  Federal  control  of  highways 
that  cannot  help  but  add  to  the  efficiency  and  popu- 
larity of  motor  vehicles  and  incidentally  benefit,  in  a 
considerable  way,  the  great  tire  industry.  The  Presi- 
dent further  urges  Congress  to  so  amend  the  Federal 
Road  Act  that  the  national  agency  of  administration 
would  be  given  greater  scope  and  authority,  and  to 
prescribe  conditions  for  Federal  aid  to  states  that  will 
insure  a  high  standard  of  road  construction  and  proper 
maintenance. 

The  nation's  Chief  Executive  well  realizes  that 
waste  and  improvidence  have  long  been  associated 
with  much  of  the  state  and  county  road  work  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  country.  He  recognizes  the  commanding 
place  of  the  automobile  industry  in  our  national  life — 
attested  by  sales  of  $3,500,000,000  in  1920— and  the 
motor  vehicle  as  one  of  the  five  major  units  of  trans- 
portation. In  regarding  interstate  highways  as  of 
vital  commercial  and  military  importance,  and  in  in- 
sisting upon  standards  of  road  construction  and  up- 
keep that  will  vie  with  the  best  in  Europe,  he  is  doing 
the  automobile  and  allied  industries,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  nation,  a  service  of  incalculable  value. 


THE  retirement  of  P^rank  A.  Seiberling  and  his  brother, 
Charles  \\ .,  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
brings  a  pause  in  the  career  of  two  who  added  to  rubber 
history  some  of  its  most  dramatic  incidents.  Beginning  in 
1908,  the  Akron  works,  with  a  product  of  $500,000,  grew 
in  1920  to  more  than  $200,000,000.  During  that  period 
more  than  $20,000,000  was  paid  in  dividends.  There  was 
also  added  a  factory  in  Canada,  and  another  in  California. 
A  third  was  also  planned  for  Brazil.  To  assure  raw  the  advancement  of  human  welfare  in  the  broadest  sense, 
material,  there    were    established    rubber  plantations  in     scarcely  any  agency  compares  in  accomplishment  or  po- 


THE  ENGINEERING  FOUNDATION  AND   RUBBER 


IN  aiding  engineers  not  only  in  varied  achievements,  but 
in  the  furtherance  of  general   scientific  research  and 


Sumatra,  cotton  plantations  in  Arizona,  and  fabric  mills 
in  Connecticut  and  California.  From  these  bases  radiated 
agencies,  .selling  units  and  service  stations  covering  the 
wide  territory  in  which  their  markets  were  found.  All 
told,  Goodyear  employed  some  66,000  people. 

The   creation    of   this    vast    enterprise    called    for    the 

broadest   vision,    undaunted    courage   and   extraordinary 

o^  organizing  faculty.     All    of    these    attributes    the    senior 

Seiberling   had   to   a    very  unusual  degree.     His  brother 


CM 


i 


tential  service  with  The  Engineering  Foundation  of 
United  Engineering  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
just  completed  its  sixth  year  of  usefulness.  In  its  latest 
report  it  points  out  that  there  is  need  of  support  for 
further  researches,  many  of  them  being  of  especial  in- 
terest to  rubber  men,  as,  for  instance,  such  as  concern 
electrical  insulation,  colloidal  lubricants  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  lubrication,  developing  maximum 
energy  from  all  kinds  of  fuel,  highwav  construction   ("in- 
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volving  tire-making),  princii)lcs  of  heat  tiansfer  (involv- 
ing vulcanization),  and  industrial  education  and  training. 
An  institution  with  aims  so  high,  scope  so  universal, 
methods  so  efficient,  and  sponsored  by  the  nation's  fore- 
most and  most  practical  men  of  science  well  merits  all  the 
substantial  encouragement  the  rubber  industry,  and  all 
others,  can  afford  it  in  establishing  funds  for  the  uses 
named  as  well  as  for  its  many  other  worthy  purposes. 


THE    ABSURD   "CAPITAL   STRIKE"   CLAIM 


FAILING  to  make  an  impression  of  the  unthink- 
ing \vith  their  old  harangues,  agitators  conjured 
up  a  new  contention  lately  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up 
dissension  between  employe  and  employer.  Labor 
has  been  told  that  the  real  cause  of  diminished  em- 
ployment and  a  reduced  pay  scale  has  been  a  com- 
bination of  the  great  banking  interests  of  the  nation 
to  deflate  wages  and  to  humble  the  worker ;  in  other 
words,  that  "capital  was  on  strike  against  society." 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  claim  is  obvious  to  any  un- 
biased student  of  economics.  The  banks  function 
best  and  profit  most  when  prosperity  is  general. 
Their  interests  are  most  intimately  involved  with  the 
interests  of  the  vast  mass  of  wage-earners,  whose 
savings  they  conserve  and  reinvest  in  thousands  of 
enterprises.  The  latter  can  flourish  only  in  good 
times,  and  hence  it  is  manifestly  foolish  to  claim  that 
they  and  the  banks  that  finance  them  with  the  earners' 
savings  would  "strike"  to  lessen  their  business  op- 
portunities. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has  had  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  world-wide  reaction  after  the 
\var,  and  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  banks  that  they 
prevented  American  business  from  "skidding"  more 
than  it  did  in  the  rapid  deflation. 


COTTON  ACREAGE  FOR  1921 


SOUTHERN  cotton  raisers  obtained  from  the  banks 
loans  totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
anticipation  not  only  of  great  crops,  but  also  of  big  prices 
for  those  crops.  The  cotton  came  in  quantity,  but  not 
the  expected  demand  for  the  commodity.  Accordingly, 
prices  fell  ranidly,  cotton  reserves  piled  up,  and  growers 
and  bankers  have  been  hit  hard. 

The  American  cotton  production  for  1920-1921  is  esti- 
mated at  13,000,000  bales,  with  a  carry-over  of  5,000,000, 
making  a  supply  of  18,000,000;  whereas  the  demand  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  11,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  surplus 
of  7,000,000,  which,  added  to  next  season's  normal  pro- 
duction of  13,000,000,  would  provide  a  supply  of  20,- 
000,000  against  a  probable  demand  of  but  12,000,000.  A 
price  rise  in  the  face  of  such  a  surplus  pressing  for  sale  is 
unlikely. 

That  cotton  prices  will  be  governed  more  by  the 
world's  stock  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  rather  than  the  stock 


in  our  country,  just  as  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
will  depend  largely  on  the  settlement  of  the  present  con- 
ditions which  are  existing  throughout  the  w^orld,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  broader  view. 


A    BRAIN   WORKERS'   UNION 


THE  Br.mx  Wokkkr.s'  L  NiuN,  or  Lonfcderation  des. 
Travailleurs  Intellectuels,  which  was  founded  in 
France  some  time  ago,  is  an  experiment  which  simi- 
lar workers  througlmut  the  world  are  watching 
with  interest.  A  membership  of  over  200,000  has  al- 
ready been  reached,  and  artists,  journalists,  clerks  of 
all  grades  and  trades,  school  teachers  and  scientists, 
individually  and  as  corporations,  are  said  to  be  clamor- 
ing for  inclusion. 

In  its  aims,  this  organization  promises  moderation 
and  professes  antagonism  to  no  other  body  in  civic 
life.  Its  members  do  state  that  their  interests  are 
being  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
of  capitalism  and  manual  labor,  and  that  it  is  time 
they  took  joint  action  on  their  own  behalf.  The  sav- 
ing clause  in  their  constitution  is  to  the  efifect  that 
they  will  impose  their  will  on  none  of  their  members, 
giving  support  only  where  it  is  asked,  and  leaving 
absolute  liberty  to  all  to  govern  their  own  affairs. 
Such  an  organization,  if  true  to  its  avowed  principles, 
would  neither  curtail  the  production  of  brain  work 
nor  allow   itself   to   be   controlled   by   a   few   demagogs. 

That  is,  however,  hardly  probable  as  mankind  is 
at  present  constituted,  for  the  reason  that  men  are 
not  equal  in  a  productive  sense.  As  a  majority  will  rule, 
and  as  the  majority  are  only  ordinary  in  accomplish- 
ment, the  capable  will  be  dragged  down  to  the  level 
of  the  mass.  In  other  words  the  artist  who  gets 
$10,000  for  a  creation  will  be  forced  to  turn  out  $10 
daubs  and  only  a  limited  number  of  them.  That  is, 
of  course,  if  this  Union  follows  such  other  unions  as 
we  wot  of. 

Human  nature  admits  of  but  one  union  where 
equal  effort  would  result  in  maximum  production  and 
that  is  loafing.  The  world  is  hungry  for  a  loafers' 
union,  a  Universal  Federation  of  Loafers,  no  work, 
no  hours  and  double  pay  for  overtime. 


PrOOFERS,     I.     E.,     MAKERS     OF     RUBBERIZED     CLOTH,     SO 

often  troubled  with  deterioration  of  the  coating  on  the 
fabric  through  the  action  of  certain  textile  dyes,  may 
find  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  report  that  a  southern  cultivator 
has,  after  several  years  of  plant  cross-breeding,  produced 
samples  of  cotton  that  shade  from  light  brown  to  dark 
brown  and  from  light  green  to  dark  green.  With  a 
strain  of  blue-tinted  or  linted  cotton  he  is  getting  from 
India,  this  Burbank  of  Dixieland  is  confident  that  he  will 
also  produce  soon  an  absolutely  black  cotton  and  as  fast 
as  alpaca  compared  with  lambs'  wool. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Chewino:  Gum 


Processes  and  Machinery 


1M  a   preceding  article'  the  origin    and  extent  of  the  American 
chewing  gum  industry  was  given,  together  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  chicle,  chicle  substitutes,  other  chewing  gum  ingredients, 
formulas,  and  a  typical  factory  plan. 
The  machinery  equipment  of  a  modern  chewing  gum  factory  in- 


Amcrican  Chicle  Co. 

Fig.  1. 


Crude  Chicle  in  Warehouse 


eludes  such  rubber  working  machinery  as  washers,  mixers  and 
kneaders  and  some  machines  utilized  in  candy  making,  but  most 
of  the  mechanical  equipment  is  specially  designed  for  making 
chewing  gum. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum  are 
essentially  the  following: 

The  blocks  of  crude  chicle  are  roughly  broken  into  lumps  by 
any  convenient  means  and  thrown  into  bins  for  storage  and  drying 

preliminary  to  reduction  to  a  fine 
state  of  division  either  in  a  chicle 
chopper  or  a  special  grinder.  The 
chopper  reduces  the  gum  to  about 
the  size  of  beans,  and  the  grinder 
to  that  of  rice.  The  chicle  is  next 
spread  upon  a  sorting  table  where 
bark,  chips,  etc.,  are  removed  by 
hand. 

From  the  sorting  table  the  mate- 
rial is  taken  in  trays  to  a  mechani- 
cally ventilated  drying  room  where 
it  is  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  90  degrees  F.  for  a  few 
days  or  until  needed  for  use. 

In  the  larger  plants  the  ground 
chicle  is  dried  in  rooms  supplied 
with  "conditioned"  air  at  72  de; 
grees  F.  and  55  per  cent  relative 
humidity.  These  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  also  maintained  in  the  cooling  and  packaging  rooms. 

GUM  CLEANING   PROCESSES 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  chewing  gum  manu- 
facture is  making  the  crude  chicle  gum  and  substitutes  clean  and 
sanitan.'  by  removing  the  bits  of  bark,  sand,  clay,  fiber  from  bags, 
dirt,  fdth  and  other  foreign  matter  which  are  always  present. 

The  sticky  nature  of  chicle  causes  it  to  gather  many  impurities 
during  its  collection  by  the  natives.  Foremost  are  the  bark  and 
dirt  from  the  gum   trees  themselves,   which   gets  into  the  latex 


Clough  &  Witt. 

Fig.  2.    Chicle  Chopper 


as  it  is  being  collected.  As  the  Indians  pack  the  gum  great 
distances  through  the  jungles,  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  dirt 
adheres  to  it.  When  linally  it  is  piled  on  the  shore  awaiting  ship- 
ment overseas,  it  collects  more  wind-blown  sand  and  clay.  Every 
stage  of  its  handling  is  in  fact  part  of  a  continuous  process  ot 
gathering  dirt. 

Hand  and  other  methods  commonly  employed  to  remove  this- 
dirt  are  unsatisfactory  and  costly.     Hand  picking  at  best  removes 
only  the  largest  particles  of  impurities  to  which  considerable  gum 
adheres.     Not   only   is   the  ad- 
hering    gum     lost,     but     often 
what  appears  to  be  only  bark, 
when  split  open  shows  gum  de- 
posited between 
the  bark  layers. 
As  a  rule,  over 
half  the  weight 
of   the   pickings 
consists  of  good 
chicle    gum 
which   is    wast- 
ed,  representing 
a   great   annual 
loss    of   money. 
While        larger 
impurities    are 
removable       by 
hand  picking  or 

silting,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  remove  the  smaller  specks  of 
bark,  sand,  clay,  grit,  bat  lint  and  other  dirt.  These  remain 
and  contaminate  the  finished  chewing  gum.  The  presence 
of  these  impurities  spoils  the  smoothness  .of  the  gum  and  has 
a  direct  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  finished  product.  Nothing  de- 
preciates the  chewing  quality  of  a  gum  more  than  the  presence 
of  grit.  Many  gum  chewers  insist  on  buying  only  those  brands 
which  are  free  from  such  contamination.  In  fact,  the  production 
and  sale  of  dirty  chewing  gum  is  a  menace  to  public  health  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  .\qX. 
FILTERING   CHICLE 

The    remarkable    machine    pictured    below    is    standard    gum 
cleaning   equipment    in   the   plants   of   the   largest   chewing    gum 


Fig.  3.     .Meade  Mill 


John  Johnson  Co. 


Fig.  4.     Chicle  Filter 
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manufacturers  for  blending,  sterilizing  and  filtering  free  from  all 
impurities  the  chicle  and  substitute  gums  employed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  half  the  world's  production  of  chicle  is  now 
filtered  through  these  cleaning  machines. 
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The  chicle  and  other  gums  to  be  mixed  arc  placed  in  the 
mixing  cylinder  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  4  and  arc  melted  under 
pressure  and  mixed  by  a  geared  screw.  Owing  to  llie  pressure 
create<l  a  low-melting  temperature  is  obtained  which  does  not 
destroy  the  delicate  texture  of  the  gum,  which   if  heated  in  the 


Fig.  5.    W.  &  P.  Mixing  Machine 

atmosphere  would  rapidly  toughen.  The  correct  amount  of 
moisture  is  controlled  and  a  perfectly  homogeneous  blending  of 
the  mixture  obtained.  With  the  gums  to  be  cleaned,  a  certain 
amount  of  clean,  soft  wood  saw-dust  is  added  to  the  charge  in 
the  mixing  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mat  or  filtering 
surface  on  the  wire  screening  in  the  filter  press  into  which  the 
thoroughly  melted  gum  mixture  at  the  proper  consistency  is 
forced  by  compressed  air  at  200  pounds  pressure.  The  filter 
press  is  heated  by  steam  circulation  supplied  through  flexib'.e 
metallic  hose  connections  to  each  section. 

The  filtered  chicle  is  delivered   through   spouts  along  the   side 
of  the  press,  and  the  foreign  matter  and  saw-dust  separated  from 


Fig.  6.    G.\ng  Knkader  .\nd  Roller 

the  guin  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  of  KX)  tons  before 
removal  from  the  press.  The  hot  clean  chicle  is  received  from 
the  filter  press  in  weighed  amounts  in  suitable  metal  container^ 
and  transferred  directly  to  the  dough  mixers  for  incorporation 
of  the  various  compounding  ingredients. 

The  separation  of  foreign  matter  by  the  filler  press  is  abso- 
lutely complete,  all  bark,  sand,  clay,  fiber,  etc.,  being  removed 
in  the  form  of  dry  cakes  and  the  chicle  delivered  jicrfectly 
smooth  and  clean.  All  vessels  and  piping  in  which  chicle  is 
blended,  cleaned  or  filtered  arc  necessarily  steam  jacketed  to 
maintain  fluidity  of  the  gum. 

COMPOtJNDIKG 
Following  the  process  of  blending,  cleaning  and  sterilization 
the  filtered  fluid  gum  is  drawn  into  receptacles  in  weighed 
amounts  and  transferred  to  a  tilting  steam-jacketed  mixing 
kettle  or  dough  mixer,  for  mixing  with  selected  compounding 
ingredients.  These  are  glucose,  paste,  powdered  sugar  and 
flavoring    extracts   added    to    the    melted    gum    in    fixed    order ; 


first,  glucose  and  caramel  paste  both  of  which  aid  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  dry  sugar ;  next,  one-half  the  sugar.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  is  absorbed  in  the  mixing  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  is 
added,  followed  by  the  flavoring  material.  The  temperature  of 
the  mass  is  about  250  degrees  F. 

MIXING    KETTLES 

Mixing  kettles  vary  in  capacity  from  a  few  gallons  to  200 
gallons  per  batch.  Two  forms  much  used  in  the  chewing  gum 
industry  are  illustrated.  Fig.  5  shows  a  rectangular  trough 
of  special  form,  inside  which  operate  two  steel  blades  of  special 
design,  carried  by  two  horizontal  shafts  which  pass  through  the 
end  walls  of  the  trough.  Stuffing  boxes  prevent  the  material 
■  leaking  from  the  trough  along  the  shafts,  the  bearings  of  which 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  stuffing  boxes.  The  latter 
do  not  act  as  bearings.  The  trough  is  jacketed  for  cooling  or 
heating  and  the  blades  are  made  hollow  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  tilting  of  the  trough  is  done  by  a  lever.  A  straight  and 
cross-belt  drive  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  machine  may 
be  run  in  cither  direction  or  stopped  at  will. 

The  second  form  of  gum  luixer  shown  in  F'ig.  7  has  a  cylin- 
drical steam-jacketed  receptacle  arranged  for  tilting.     The    lever 
at  the  right  of  the  machine  locks  the  kettle  in  any  position  be- 
tween    the     vertical 
and    the    horizontal, 
so    that    the    mixer 
can    be    run   at   any 
angle   desired.     The 
time      required      for 
mixing    a    batch    of 
chewing       gum       is 
usually  less  than  an 
hour. 

COOLING 

The  mixed  batch 
is  tilted  out  of  the 
mixer  in  small  por- 
tions into  pans  or 
tanks,  dusted  with  ciough  &  Win 
powdered  starch 
and  sugar  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  of  the  dough,  and  set  aside  to  cool  preliminary 
to  kneading  into  batches  or  loaves  of  convenient  size. 

ROUGH   ROLLING 

The  stock  passes  next  to  the  rough-rolling  machine  wdiich 
may  be  either  a  single  set  of  rolls  or  a  gang  roller  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  hopper  which  delivers  the  rough 
stock  to   a   pair   of   rollers   between    which    a   thick   sheet   passes 


Fig.  7.     Tilting  Mixer 


Fig.  8.    Conditioning  Room 


downward  to  the  first  pair  of  roughing  rolls  and  by  conveyor 
through  the  succeeding  rollers  which  finally  deliver  the  stock 
sheeted   approximately  to  tlie  gage  of  the  final  product. 
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HARDENING 

The  rough-rolled  stock  is  trayed  and  set  aside  to  cool  naturally 
for  24  hours  or  is  left  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  room 
supplied  with  conditioned  air.  This  period  of  rest  and  cooling 
sets  the  stock  so  that  in  the  second  or  finishing  rolling  the  exact 
gage  will  be  retained. 

STICK    GUM    SIZES 

The  usual  sizes  for  stick  gum  arc  3  by  J4  '^y  1/16-inch  although 
the  product  of  the  largest  manufacturers  measures  Zys  by  54  by 
.070-inch. 

FINISHED    ROLLING   AND   SCORING 

The  cooled  and  hardened  rough  sheeted  gum  is  rolled  to  fin- 
ished gage  and  scored  in  a  machine  provided  with  two  sets  of 


Having  the  diameter  of  the  finished  ball.    These  cylinders  of  gum 
are  separated  by  hand  and  fed  to  a  ball-making  machine.     This, 


Clough  S-  Witt 


Fig  9.  Scoring  M.^chine 


rolls.  The  first  pair  have  circular  cutters  spaced  to  score  the 
rolled  sheet  lengthwise  into  stick  width,  while  the  second  pair 
have  longitudinal  knives  for  cross-scoring  the  sheet  for  stick 
lengths.  Both  sides  of  the  sheet  are  scored  at  the  same  time, 
the  cuts  extending  one-third  the  way  through  from  each  side, 
leaving  the  center  of  the  sheet  to  be  broken  in  separating  the 
individual  sticks.  In  the  case  of  gum  in  small  squares  such  as 
"chiclets"  or  "nuggets,"  the  scoring  is  spaced  equally  both  ways. 

BREAKING  THE  SHEETED  GUM 

The  scored  gum  sheets  are  hardened  for  a  time  in  air-condi- 
tioned cooling  rooms  before  separation  into  pieces.  Stick  gum 
is    broken    by   hand,    a    very    skillful   operation   done   by   women. 


American  Chicle  Cc. 

Fig.  10.    Gum  Breaking  Department 

They  remove  the  side  trim  from  llie  sheets,  break  the  sticks 
apart  and  pack  them  edgewise  in  trays  at  a  single  handling, 
ready   for  the   packaging  machines. 

'■CHICLETS" 

Sheets  of  gum  scored  in  small  squares  are  broken  apart  by 
tumbling  in  an  octagonal  revolving  barrel  open  at  the  front  end 
where  the  scored  sheets  are  thrown  in.  These  promptly  break 
apart  and  are  removed  by  the  attendant  in  a  large  hand  scoop 
\  hich  he  holds  in  the  tumbler  to  receive  them. 

BALL    GUM 

Chewing  guin  in  the  form  of  balls  is  made  by  the  use  of  two 
separate  machines.  The  first  known  as  a  sizing  machine  consists 
of  a  pair  of  grooved  rolls  through  which  a  kneaded  batch  of 
gum   emerges    in    the   form   of   round   bars   or   cylindrical   sticks 


Thvs.    Mills  &■  Bro. 

Fig.  11.    Ball  Sizing 
Machine 


Fir.  12.    Ball  Rolling 
Machine 


like  the  sizing  machine,  consists  of  a  pair  of  grooved  rolls,  both 
of  which  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  but  one  has  double  the 
speed  of  the  other.  The  efltect  on  the  gum  cylinders  which  are 
fed  sidewise  into  the  ball  machine,  is  to  cut  the  stock  into  short 
cylinders  which  are  promptly  rolled  into  approximate  spheres 
by  the  differential  speed  of  the  rolls,  and  drop  out  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  feed. 

CANDY    COATING 

The  operation  of  candy  coating  small  squares  and  balls  of  gum 
is  an  operation  in  confectionery  making  and  is  accomplished  in 
a  tumbler  known  as  a  coating  pan.     The  pan  is  made  of  heavy 


I'lG.  13     Candy  Coating  Department 

hammered  copper  in  spherical  form,  is  lined  with  tin  and  mounted 
on  an  inclined  axis  on  which  it  revolves  with  sufficient  speed  to 
cause  the  contents  to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  pan  to  about  the 
horizontal  diameter,  thus  producing  a  tumbling  of  the  goods  as 
they  fall  back.  This  action  distributes  the  sugar  syrup  evenly 
over  the  charge  and  the  friction  gives  the  dried  coating  a  polished 
surface.  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  coating,  conditioned  air 
is  constantly  supplied  to  the  interior  of  the  pan.  By  this  means 
the  moisture  in  the  sugar  syrup  is  rapidly  removed. 

Coating  pans  are  usually  set  up  in  rows  and  one  operator  can 
attend  to  many.  The  sugar  syrup  for  coating  is  supplied  to  the 
pan  by  hand,  one  ladleful  at  a  time.  In  the  largest  gum  factories 
the  operation  of  coating  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  conditioned  air 
piped  through  large  ducts  with  an  outlet  entering  each  pan  of  the 
group.  The  low  relative  humidity,  55  per  cent,  and  the  rapid 
ventilation  materially  shortens  the  time  of  coating  and  polishing 
accomplishing  the  operation  in  alioul  three  hours. 

AUTOMATIC   PACKAGING 

Except  in  small  factories  where  wrapping  and  boxing  is  done  by 
hand,  packaging  of  gum  is  effected  by  the  use  of  automatic 
machines.  The  model  shown  in  Fig.  14  is  specially  designed 
for  packaging  stick  guin.  It  makes  up  the  standard  five-cent  foil 
package  of  stick  gum.  The  macliinc  wraps  each  stick  in  either 
foil  or  wax  paper,  applies  a  band  to  the  individual  stick  and  seals 
it.  It  then  asscm1)les  five  wrapped,  banded  sticks,  reversing  the 
fifth  one  so  that  the  front  of  the  outside  stick  shows  whichever 
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side  of  the  package  is  opened,  and  finally  bands  the  five  sticks 
together  and  seals  the  package  with  paste.  The  individual  sticks, 
inside  bands  and  outside  bands  are  fed  from  magazines  and  the 


Americai:    l  - 


Fig.  14.     Packaging  Dep.\rtment 


Toil  or  waxed  paper  for  the  first  wrapping  is  fed  from  a  roll  and 
<:ut  to  proper  length.  The  output  of  the  machine  is  100  boxes  of 
20  packages  per  hour. 


ANTIMONY  SULPHURET,  ITS  MANUFACTURE  AND 

USE' 
By  D.  A.  Shirk' 

IN  the  rubber  industry,  "antimony  sulphuret"  is  the  trade  name 
applied  to  precipitated  sulphides  of  antimony  containing  vari- 
ous percentages  of  free  sulphur  and  adulterants.  The  sulphides 
are  generally  present  as  pentasulphide  or  oxysulphide.  With  cer- 
tain exceptions,  manufacturers  use  the  words  "golden"  and  "crim- 
son" to  indicate  pentasulphide  and  oxysulphide,  respectively,  and 
the  word  "golden-crimson"  when  both  are  present. 

GOLDEN    ANTIMONY 

Golden  antimony  is  obtained  from  the  reaction  between  either 
.calcium  sulphantimonate,  CaaCSbSj),  or  sodium  sulphantimonate, 
I^'asSbSi  and  either  sulphuric,  sulphurous  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  evident  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  to  precipitate 
from  the  calcium  solution  that  calcium  sulphate  is  also  precipi- 
tated. This  calcium  sulphate  being  quite  insoluble  remains  in  the 
.final  product  and  dries  to  CaS0..2H,0.  The  free  acid  is  generally 
washed  out  by  decantation  or  filtering,  although  it  is  sometimes 
neutralized  with  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium  hy- 
■droxide.  Irregularities  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt  solutions, 
concentrations,  temperatures,  washing,  drying  and  grinding  will 
result  in  products  which,  although  they  may  be  superficially  sim- 
ilar will  give  many  different  results  under  vulcanization. 

CRIMSON  ANTIMONY 

Crimson  antimony  is  commercially  produced  by  the  reaction 
between  sodium  or  calcium  thiosulphate  and  a  solution  of  an- 
timony trichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  suspension  of  an- 
timony oxychloride  in  an  acid  solution.  The  calcium  salt  is  not 
as  stable  as  the  sodium  salt  and  where  it  is  used  there  is  often 
•present  in  the  finished  product  certain  quantities  of  calcium  sul- 
phite. This  product  is  always  tested  for  acid  and  should  be 
'tested  for  chlorides  as  well.  It  is  well  known  that  good  qualities 
of  both  crimson  and  golden  antimony  will  sometimes  after  long 
Standing  give  a   faintly  acid  reaction  due   to  the   formation   of  a 
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very  small  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide.  This  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  presence  of  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  an- 
timony chloride,  the  responsibility  for  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  producer. 

COLOR   OF  ANTIMONY 

The  color  of  antimony,  or  rather  its  ability  to  retain  its  color 
at  elevated  temperatures,  is  of  important  consideration.  Contrary 
to  the  popular  belief  a  rclialile  grade  of  golden  antimony,  or  pen- 
tasulphide, does  not,  under  vulcanization,  decompose  to  Sb^Sa  and 
sulphur.  The  physical  stability  of  color  is  an  indication  of  the 
chemical  stability  of  the  pentasulphide.  When  golden  antimony 
is  subjected  to  elevated  temperatures  it  does  not  yield  any  free 
.'^iilphur  until  its  color  changes.  As  the  color  changes  to  brown 
certain  amounts  of  free  sulphur  appear  and  finally  when  the  color 
becomes  black  the  amount  of  free  sulphur  yielded  is  about  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  calculated  upon  the  theoretical  decomposition 
of  the  pentasulphide  to  the  trisulphide.  It  becomes  evident,  there- 
fore, that  to  use  a  golden  that  just  turned  brown  under  cure 
would  result  in  a  situation  where  the  total  amount  of  free  sul- 
Iihur  acting  would  be  very  indefinite. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  RUBBER   GOODS 

Antimony  sulphuret  of  proper  grade  and  properly  used  has 
three  distinct  advantages.  First,  it  is  an  accelerator.  Antimony 
sulphuret  in  a  compound  will  enable  the  maximum  cure  to  be 
obtained  at  a  given  temperature  and  time  with  the  use  of  less 
free  sulphur.  This  presents  the  great  advantage  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  uncombined  free  sulphur  in  the  vulcanized  product. 
This  in  itself  gives  one  explanation  of  the  second  advantage, 
namely,  good  aging.  The  superior  aging  quality  of  a  good  red 
tube  is  quite  generally  recognized. 

A  third  advantage  is  the  increased  sales  value  of  a  bright  clean 
orange  or  red  stock  over  a  blooming  grey  stock.  Some  manu- 
facturers use  antimony  because  the  free  sulphur  it  carries  is 
generally  all  precipitated  and  hence  in  a  much  finer  state  of 
division  than  the  ordinary  flour  sulphur.  Others  stress  the  fact 
that  with  antimony  they  obtain  a  stock  of  much  softer  "feel" 
than  with  any  other  compounding  ingredient. 

SOURCES    OF    SUPPLY 

Prior  to  September,  1914,  there  was  in  the  United  States  only 
one  manufacturer  of  antimony  sulphuret  in  quantity.  England 
and  France  furnished  the  major  part  of  the  antimony  used  in 
this  country,  although  just  at  that  time  Germany  was  beginning 
to  make  serious  inroads  into  the  business  of  their  other  European 
competitors.  When  the  war  shut  ofT  the  European  supply  Ameri- 
can iTianufacturers  met  the  situation  with  products  which  today 
represent  the  very  best  that  can  be  found  in  any  market. 

POINTS   ON   QUALITY 

There  arc  not  many  differences  between  a  pure  golden  or  crim- 
son antimony  aside  from  color  and  price.  The  crimson  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive  but  imparts  to  the  stock  a  deep  red 
color  that  the  pentasulphide  will  not  give.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  prefer  the  golden  shade  when  it  is  clean  and  bright.  The 
chemist  should  be  particular  that  the  antimony  retains  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  color  under  his  particular  conditions  of  vulcanization, 
for  the  reasons  given  above.  The  best  texture  cannot  be  obtained 
where  there  is  any  large  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  large  particle  size  of  this  material.  Every 
rubber  chemist  wishing  to  be  sure  of  his  ground  on  antimony 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  particle  size  and  agglomeration. 
Everytliing  else  being  the  same,  the  percentage  of  antimony  sul- 
phide present  should  determine  the  price.  Most  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  distress  in  the  use  of  antimony  in  rubber  work  will 
permanently  disappear  when  the  trade  accepts  as  a  standard  an 
acid- free,  pure,  stable  pentasulphide,  of  a  specific  state  of  division, 
carrying  a  specified  percentage  of  free  sulphur. 
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VULCANIZING    EFFECT 

Antimony  sulphurct  of  itself  is  not  a  vulcanizing  agent  but 
any  effect  produced  on  the  physical  properties  of  rubber  cured 
with  it  IS  due  entirely  to  the  free  sulphur  which  the  sulphuret 
contains.  While  true,  this  observation  has  often  been  miscon- 
strued and  the  idea  conveyed  that  aside  from  the  coloring  prop- 
erties of  the  antimony  sulphides,  there  art  no  properties  whicli 
advantageously  effect  the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  although  antimony  sulphides 
alor.e  will  not  vulcanize  rubber,  they  will,  wh-jn  incorporated  in 
a  rubber-sulphur  mixing,  produce  a  ma.ximum  tensile  strength 
in  a  shorter  time  and  with  a  lower  proportion  of  free  sulphur  to 
rubber  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  when  an  inert  filler  is  use<l 
instead  of  the  antimony  sulphides  or  when  a  simple  rubber  and 
sulphur  mixture  is  employed.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in 
this  accelerating  action  the  pentasulphide  is  more  efficient  than  the 
trisulphide  and  that  the  acceleration  of  cure  is  not  due  to  the 
colloidal  nature  of  the  free  sulphur  contained  in  the  pentasulphide. 

The  use  of  commercial  flour  sulphur  with  antimony  penta- 
sulphide gives  results  at  least  equal  to  those  obtained  by  the 
use  of  colloidal  sulphur  coprecipitated  with  antimony  penta- 
sulphide. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  MECHANICAL 

DIVISION.     MASTER     CAR     BUILDERS'     AND 

MASTER   MECHANICS'   SPECIFICATIONS. 

STANDARD  STEAM-HEAT  HOSE 

Adopted,    1916;    Revised,    1917 

I.     MANUFACTURE 

1.  Scope.  These  specifications  cover  steam-heat  hose  for  pas- 
senger  equipment  cars. 

2.  Steam-heat  hose  shall  be  composed  of  a  tube  of  rubber, 
wrapped  with  at  least  five  plies  of  cotton  fabric  and  the  whole 
covered  with  rubber. 

II.      PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES   AND    TESTS 

3.  The  railway  company's  inspector  will  select  for  test  one 
piece  at  random  from  each  lot  of  201  pieces.  When  this  hose  is 
received  at  tlie  test  laboratory,  a  section  2J4  inches  long  will  be 
cut  from  one  end  in  order  to  determine  the  friction,  tensile 
strength  and  elongation.  The  remaining  portion  will  then  be  sub- 
jected to  steam  heat  in  the  digester.  After  this  section  has  been 
heated  another  section  Z'/i  inches  long  will  be  cut  from  it  and 
used  to  ascertain  the  friction,  tensile  strength  and  elongation,  in 
order  to  show  the  change  in  these  characteristics  due  to  the 
action  of  heat. 

4.  Friction  Test  Before  Steaming.  A  section  1  inch  long 
will  be  cut  from  the  hose  and  supported  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  turn  freely  on  its  axis.  A  20-pound  weight  will  be  sus- 
pended from  the  separated  end  of  the  fabric.  The  latter  must 
unwind  uniformly,  if  at  all,  ami  not  faster  than  6  inches  in  ten 
minutes. 

5.  Tensile  Test  Before  .Steaming.  A  strip  cut  from  the  tube 
with  a  die  or  other  suitable  means  to  the  dimensions  shown  in 
Fig.  1  will  be  marked  at  points  2  inches  apart,  and  the  width  and 
thickness  will  be  accurately  measured.  It  will  then  be  slowly 
stretched  in  a  suitable  tensile-testing  machine  until  it  breaks.  The 
ultimate  tensile  strength  must  not  be  less  than  600  pounds  Jicr 
square  inch  and  the  elongation  of  the  2-inch  section  at  the  time 
of  fracture  must  be  not  less  than  6  inches. 

6.  Friction  Test  After  Ste-^ming.  A  section  1  inch  long 
will  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  turn  freely  on  its 
axis.  A  i.S-pound  weight  will  be  suspended  from  the  sc|iarated 
end  of  the  fabric.  The  latter  must  unwind  uniformly,  if  at  all, 
and  not  faster  than  6  inches  in  ten  minutes. 

7.  Tensile  Test  After  Steaming.  A  strip  cut  from  the  tube 
with  a  die  or  other  suitable  means  to  the  dimensions  shown  in 
Fig.  1  will  be  marked  at  points  2  inches  apart,  and  tlie  width  and 
thickness  will  be  accuratclv  measured.  It  will  then  he  slowly 
stretched  in  a  suitable  tensilc-tcstnig  machine  until  if  breaks.  The 
ultimate  tensile  strength  must  not  be  less  than  4,S0  pounds  ner 
square  inch,  and  the  elongation  of  the  2-inch  section  at  the  time 
of  fracture  must  not  be  more  tha^i  8  inches  or  less  than  4  inches. 

8.  Digester  Test.  Tlie  digester  shall  consist  of  a  cylinder 
containing  dry  saturated   steam  at  a   pressure  of  45   pounds  per 


square  inch.  The  hose  shall  be  put  into  this  digester  and  will 
remain  there  for  48  hours  continuously.  An  examination  of  this 
section,  after  being  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  steam,  should 
not  disclose  any  blistering  of  the  inner  tube  or  any  loosening  of  the 
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Fig.  1.   Tensile  Specimen 

tube  from  the  fabric.  Examination  and  test  after  heating,  pre- 
scribed in  the  specifications,  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  specimen  has  cooled  for  24  hours.  The  tests  will  be  made 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60  degrees  F. 


in.     SIZE  AND  DIMENSIONS 


Length      

Inner    di.imeter    . . .  . 
Outer   diameter    .  . . . 
Thickness    of    tube 
Thickness   of   cover 


Maximum     Minimum 
Inches  Inches 

2414  23M 


IV.     WORKMANSHIP 


9.  Tube.  The  tube  should  be  composed  of  at  least  two  calen- 
ders of  rubber.  It  must  be  free  from  holes,  bits  of  wood,  bark, 
sand  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  from  other  imperfections.  It 
must  be  so  firmly  joined  to  the  fabric  that  it  can  not  be  pulled 
off  without  tearing  it. 

10.  F.VBRic.  The  fabric  must  be  of  duck,  with  the  warp  con- 
taining not  less  than  27  strands,  3  threads  per  strand,  and  the  filler 
18  strands  and  4  threads  per  strand.  It  must  be  frictioned  on  both 
sides  and  have,  in  addition,  a  distinct  layer  of  rubber  on  one  side, 
readily  visible  between  the  plies  when  the  finished  hose  is  cut 
open. 

11.  Cover.  The  material  of  the  cover  should  be  a  rubber  com- 
pound which  has  good  weather-resisting  qualities,  as  firmly 
attached  to  the  fabric  as  is  the  tube,  and  to  be  equally  free  from 
defects.  The  end  of  the  hose  should  be  cut  ofif  true  to  length,  but 
shall  not  be  capped. 

V.     MARKING 

12.  Serial  Number.  Each  lot  of  200  hose  or  less  must  bear 
the  manufacturer's  serial  number,  beginning  with  one  on  the  first 
of  each  year  and  continuing  consecutively  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  Serial  numbers  of  hose  which  are  rejected  must  not  be  used 
again.  With  each  lot  of  200  hose  or  less,  one  extra  piece  of  hose 
must  be  furnished  free  of  cost. 

13.  Label.  Each  piece  of  hose  must  have  securely  vulcanized 
to  it  a  label  of  white  or  red  rubber,  as  shown  herewith. 


A.B.C.  ROAD -STEAM 

NAME  OF  MANUFACTURER 


11—6  —\\ 
SERIAL  NUMBER 


Fig.  2.   Label 


VI.    inspection 


14.  Inspection.  If  the  sample  passes  all  the  tests,  all  pieces 
represented  by  it  will  be  accepted  if  free  from  injurious  mechan- 
ical defects. 

Rejected  hose  will  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

15.  Rejection.  If  the  sample  fails  to  pass  the  above  tests,  the 
lot  represented  by  it  will  be  rejected  and  the  same  serial  number 
must  not  be  applied  to  any  other  steam  hose  during  the  same 
calendar  year. 

16.  Rehearsing.  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  these  spec- 
ifications, which  represent  rejected  hose,  shall  be  held  for  two 
weeks  from  date  of  test  report. 
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xArtificial  Lio^htin<^  in  the  Rubber  Industry — V' 

By    E.    Leavenworth    Elliott 

The   Two   Bases   of   Figuring   the   Efficiency   of    a   Lighting   System 


CONSIDERATIONS    THAT    DETERMINE    THE    SELECTION     AND 
ARRANGEMENT    OF    LIGHT    UNITS 

IN  the  laying  out  of  an  industrial  lighting  installation  there  are 
two  considerations  which  will  govern  the  selection  of  the  units, 

and  their  arrangement  in  the  several  spaces  to  be  lighted:  (1) 
The  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  operatives  working  under  the 
light,  and  (2)   the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  itself. 

Obviously,  the  first  of  these  considerations  is  by  far  the  more 
important.  The  theologian  seeking  arguments  in  support  of  the 
dogma  of  "total  depravity"  would  find  a  rich  source  in  the  field 
of  shop  lighting.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  factory  man- 
ager who  will  select  a  lighting  unit  on  a  basis  of  a  cent  a  day 
difference  in  maintenance  cost  where  the  use  of  a  twenty-thousand- 
dollar  machine  and  a  twenty-dollar  daily  pay-roll  are  more  or 
less  completely  dependent   upon   the   light   supplied.     Just   stop   a 


light,  which  determines  the  efifects  of  relief  and  contour.  (4) 
Incidental  conditions  which  interfere  with  vision — the  various 
forms  of  glare,  and  unnaturally  sharp  or  dark  shadows. 

The  selection  of  the  light-source  will  be  determined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  first  and  last  of  these  conditions.  The  location 
of  the  chosen  units,  or  the  "lay-out,"  will  be  determined  by  the 
last  three  conditions.  The  facts  to  be  considered  in  making  the 
selection  of  the  light-source  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  also  some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  lay-out. 
There  remains  a  little  further  consideration  of  the  matter  of  loca- 
tion of  units,  and  a  discussion  of  mechanical  efficiency. 
THE   TWO   METHODS    OF  LIGHTING 

In  general,  there  are  two  ways  to  figure  a  lay-out :  you  can 
either  light  the  room,  or  light  the  job.  Most  "illuminating  en- 
gineering" formulas  refer  to  room  lighting.     This  is  all   right  in 


General  Electric  Compdny 

A  Good  Ex.^mple  of  Room  Lighting  by  Cooper-Hewitt  L.\mps   in  the  Vulcanizing  Dep.\ktment 
In  This  Case  Directional  Light  Is  Not  Necessary,  and  a  Good  General  Illumination   .\ns\vers  All    Purposes 


moment  and  figure  out  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  heavy  calender 
— interest,  depreciation,  power,  superintendence,  general  overhead, 
wages  of  the  operatives,  and  see  what  proportion  of  this  total  is 
expended  for  the  light  used  for  its  operation.  Tlien  figure  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  it  handles,  and  make  a  similar  com- 
putation. Can  you  think  of  a  more  exaggerated  case  of  "saving 
at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung-hole"  than  to  trim  on  the 
cost  of  light  at  the  possible  risk  of  trimming  proportionately  on 
the  efficiency  of  this  operation? 

The  effect  of  the  illumination  on  the  efficiency  of  production 
will  depend  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  quality  of 
the  light,  which  is  determined  by  the  different  kinds  of  radiations 
of  which  it  is  composed.  (2)  The  intensity  of  illumination  on 
the   objects   concerned   in  the   work.     (3)    The   direction  of   the 
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some  cases  and  all  wrong  in  others.  In  many  cases  lighting  the 
job  will  also  light  the  room  sufficiently.  In  other  cases,  lighting 
the  room  is  the  most  practical  way  to  light  the  job. 

Lighting  the  job  involves  two  general  cases:  machine  lighting, 
and  bench  lighting.  The  two  important  considerations  in  machine 
lighting  are  sliadows,  and  direction  of  rays.  To  light  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  machine  and  materials  that  you  want  to  see 
— without  shadows  of  yourself,  or  your  tools,  or  other  parts  of 
the  material  falling  just  where  you  must  see  the  most  clearly — 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and  in  practice  is  much  less  com- 
mon than  its  importance  demands. 

Take  tire-building  machines,  for  example ;  the  core  and  the 
tire  must  be  seen  from  both  sides,  and  the  liglit  must  come  from 
a  position  in  front  of  the  operator,  and  not  too  high  up.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  what  we  mean  by  "lighting  the  job."     If  the 
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greatest  inecliaiiical  crticieiicy  of  lighting  is  to  be  obtained,  that  is, 
tlic  minimum  amount  of  hght  used,  the  machines  must  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  liglit-units.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  machines 
just  referred  to,  they  must  be  set  so  that  one  unit  will  light  one 
side  each  of  two  machines.  Similarly,  tire-building  stands  may  be 
set  in  rows  so  tliat  the  operatives  face  each  other  with  the  light- 
units  hung  over  the  aisle,  thus  giving  the  desired  fi-ont  light  free 
from  shadows. 

To  set  a  machine  with  reference  to  a  lamp  may  seem  at  first  a 
case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  but  a  moment's  consideration 
will  reveal  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  .lust  as  easy  to  set  a  machine 
so  as  to  permit  the  most  efficient  lighting  as  in  any  other  way. 
Such  a  system  will  more  frequently  contribute  to  economy  ot 
installation  and  oiK-ration  than  otherwise. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRECTED  LIGHT 

The  problem  of  shadows  is  a  matter  vi  the  direction  of  the 
light  and  the  size  of  the  luminous  source — the  larger  the  source 
the  smaller  and  less  distinct  the  shadows.  The  mercury-vapor 
lamp  vvitii  its  luminous  tube  four  feet  long  presents  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  over  the  incandescent  units,  which  are  relatively 
small.  Add  to  this  the  greater  visual  effect  of  green  light  at  the 
lower  intensities — which  constitutes  shadows — and  the  shadow- 
problem  is  pretty  nearly  eliminated  by  the  use  of  these  units.  In 
the  case  of  small  machines  set  close  together  a  good  intensity — 
not  less  than  10  foot-candles — of  general  illumination  by  C-H 
lamps  will  usually  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  prolilem. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  strong  directional  light  is 
essential  to  the  most  efficient  vision.  Thus,  fabrics  show  their 
texture  much  more  distinctly  when  illuminated  by  a  strong  light 
from  one  side.  Air  bubbles  in  tires  show  up  plainer  by  side  light 
than  by  "end-on"  light.  In  all  cases  where  small  differences  in 
the  surface  must  be  observed  side  light  should  be  used.  This 
applies  particularly  to  inspection. 

Bench  and  table  lighting  is  the  same  general  prolilem,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  work  done,  and  is  the  simplest  of  all  problems  to  solve. 
Where  possible  the  benches  should  be  double,  that  is,  the  oper- 
atives working  on  each  side,  so  that  units  placed  above  give  an 
unobstructed  light  to  all.  The  practice  of  placing  benches  along 
the  side  of  a  room  in  front  of  the  windows  is  open  to  serious 
criticism,  and  is  a  relic  of  the  days  when  daylight  afforded  the 
only  illumination  by  which  fine  work  could  be  done.  In  modern 
mill  construction  with  the  large  area  of  window  space,  benches 
at  right  angles  to  the  windows  are  better  for  both  natural  and 
artificial  light. 

Room  lighting  is  now  about  as  simple  a  proposition  as  bench 
lighting.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  operating  in  the  development  of  electric  lainps,  has 
reduced  the  units  available  for  industrial  use  to  two  types ;  the 
mercury-vapor  lamp  and  the  gas-filled  tungsten  lamp,  bowl  frosted 
or  enameled,  and  fitted  with  a  white  enameled  steel  reflector. 
Tliese  give  the  same  distribution  of  light,  and  all  the  necessary 
calculations  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  a  little  simple  arithmetic 
with  the  assistance  of  the  distribution  curves  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers,  as  previously  explained.  With  proper  room,  bench, 
or  machine  lighting,  the  use  of  drop-lights  is  practically  eliminated 
— which  is  good  riddance  tn  an  old-time  nuisance. 

WIRING    FOR   A    FLEXIBLE   SYSTEM    OF   LIGHTING 

But  suppose  you  "light  the  job,"  that  is,  place  the  units  with 
reference  to  the  machines,  and  later  rearrange  the  machines,  or 
use  the  space  for  other  purposes :  will  not  this  require  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  light-units,  necessitating  more  or  less  rewiring? 
It  undoubtedly  will.  That  is  part  of  the  cost  of  improvements  due 
to  the  general  progress  in  the  art,  or  to  faulty  engineering,  or 
lack  of  engineering  at  the  start. 

In  the  case  of  a  building  or  room  specially  designed  for  the 
operation  of  certain  kinds  of  machines,  the  chance  that  it  will 
be  used  for  other  purposes,  or  that  the  character  of  the  machines 
will  be  radically  changed  in  the  near  future  is  sufficiently  small 


to  justify  a  single  system  of  wiring  to  supply  the  light-units  de- 
cided upon.  But  in  a  room  that  is  equally  well  suited  to  any  of 
the  machinery  or  processes  used  in  the  production  of  the  general 
line  of  rubber  goods,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  utilized  for 
different  purposes  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  it  is  manifestly 
better  engineering  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  outlets  with 
their  corresponding  switches  and  fuse  blocks,  to  enable  light-units 
to  be  installed  at  any  point  desired  with  a  minimum  of  special 
wiring.     This,  of  course,  refers  to  new  buildings. 

A  very  practical  arrangeincnt  of  this  kind,  which  is  being  used 
by  one  of  tlie  most  progressive  rubber  manufacturers,  is  to  run 
two  rows  of  outlets  down  each  row  of  bays,  the  outlets  being 
"staggered"  so  as  to  give  three  in  each  bay.  Tlie  outlet  consists 
of  the  female  half  of  a  plug  inserted  permanently  in  the  cement 
ceiling.  The  light-units  are  then  placed  with  reference  to  the 
illumination  desired,  connected  to  the  nearest  outlet,  and  con- 
trolled by  pendent  swilclies. 

THE  MECHANICAL  EFFICIENCY   OF   THE   LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

There  now  remains  to  be  considered  only  the  question  of  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  lighting  system  as  a  whole.  As  in  all 
the  other  calculations  with  reference  to  illumination,  rigid  exact- 
ness is  impossible,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  more  or  less 
close  approximations. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  other  mechanical  equipment,  the  cost  may 
be  considered  under  two  general  heads,  namely,  fixed  charges,  and 
maintenance.  In  the  present  case  fixed  charges  will  include  in- 
terest on  the  original  investment  and  depreciation  (amortization). 
Maintenance  will  include  cost  of  electric  current  and  repairs  or 
renewals.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  let  us  assume  that  the 
lighting  installation  will  be  operated  3,000  hours  a  year.  In  the 
two  available  systems,  the  mercury-vapor  and  incandescent,  there 
are  no  two  units  which  are  exactly  comparable  in  respect  to  light 
produced  or  current  consumed,  so  the  better  method  will  be  to 
take  the  nearest  alternatives  and  then  reduce  the  results  to  a 
common  basis— say  of  1,000  lumens  of  light  for  a  year  of  3,000 
hours.  We  will,  therefore,  take  the  standard  mercury-vapor  lamp 
having  a  SO-inch  tube  and  white  reflector,  and  using  430  watts  of 
current,  and  the  incandescent  unit  consisting  of  bowl  frosted  gas- 
filled  tungsten  lamp  equipped  with  the  standard  R.  L.  M.  reflectors, 
using  400  watts.  The  mechanical  efficiencies  of  the  units,  as  given 
liy  the  manufacturers,  is  as  follows  : 

TJnit  Current  Tital  lumens      Lumens  per  wall 

Jlercury.  vapor    430  6,\29  14.2 

hicandescent,     400-\vatt 400  4,350  lo!9 

The  total  operative  cost  by  these  several  units  for  a  year,  and 

3,000  hours'  use,  will  be  : 

Mercury.  Incandescent 

X'.-Iior  4llll-\Vatt 

rirst   cost    of    ])ermanent    parts $J2.S5  $3.21 

I  uteres*  at  6  per  cent  en  first  cost 1.37  '.I9 

Deprecirili-m  at  12  v-,   per  cent 2.85  .40 

Renewals    4. 50  9.45 

Current  at  1  cent  per  kilowatt -liour 12.90  12.00 

Total  oper.ltive  cost $21.62  $22.04 

Ojierativc  cost  per  1,000  Inmens $3.53  $5.07 

In  the  above  table  the  cost  of  lamps  is  figured  on  an  average 
quantity  discount.  Maximum  and  minimum  discounts  would  make 
a  difference  of  about  25  cents  and  60  cents  per  1,000  Itunens,  re- 
spectively. 

The  figures  are  also  based  upon  initial  performance.  Tlie  de- 
preciation in  candle-power  by  photometer  measurement  may  be 
somewhat  greater  with  the  mercury-vapor  than  with  the  tungsten 
lamps ;  but  the  results  of  the  psychophysical  experiments,  which 
accord  with  general  experience,  show  that  any  difference  of  this 
kind  is  much  more  than  offset  by  the  higher  visual  value  of  mer- 
cury-vapor light. 

The  cost  of  renewals  is  based  upon  a  guaranteed  life  of  the 
mercury-vapor  tube,  three  years,  and  the  estimated  life  of  the 
tungsten  lamp,  1,000  hours. 

From  the  cost  per  lumen  it  is  very  easy  to  figure  the  cost  for 
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any  given  amount  of  illumination.  One  lumen  gives  an  intensity 
of  one  foot-candle  on  one  square  foot  of  surface.  One  thousand 
lumens  will  therefore  light  100  square  feet  with  an  intensity  of 
10  foot-candles,  or  200  square  feet  with  5  foot-candles,  or  66 
square  feet  with  15  foot-candles,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  easy  to 
remember,  and  sufficiently  accurate,  to  consider  that  mercnry- 
vapor  light  costs  $3.50,  and  tungsten  light  $5  per  1,000  lumens, 
with  current  at  1  cent.  Increasing  the  cost  of  current  increases 
the  cost  of  tungsten  light  somewhat  more  than  it  does  of  mercury- 
vapor  light.  To  be  exact,  with  current  at  2  cents,  the  latter  light 
will  cost  $5.63  and  the  former  light,  $7.82  per  1,000  lumens  per 
year. 

Xo  figures  are  given  for  cleaning  and  repairs  for  the  reason 
that  the  conditions  determining  these  costs  are  too  variable  to 
admit  of  any  estimation  of  value.  So  far  as  replacements  are 
concerned  tlie  mercury-vapor  lamp  will  require  attention  once  in 
three  years,  according  to  the  guaranteed  average  life  of  tubes ; 
the  tungsten  unit  will  require  attention  three  times  a  year  for  the 
same  purpose.  For  cleaning,  each  will,  of  course,  require  equal 
attention.  The  mercury-vapor  lamp  contains  an  operating  mech- 
anism, which  will  sometimes  need  attention  and  repairs.  On  the 
whole,  this  may  be  considered  a  fair  offset  for  the  labor  expended 
in  the  more  frequent  renewals  of  the  tungsten  units ;  so  that 
this  item  reduces  to  a  fifty-fifty  proposition  as  between  the  two 
types  of  lamps. 

A    CONVENIENT    METHOD    OF    STATING    THE    COST    OF 
ILLUMINATION 

The  true  basis  for  measuring  the  cost  of  light,  considered  sim- 
ply as  a  form  of  power,  is  by  taking  the  product  of  lumens  into 
hours,  just  as  electricity  is  measured  by  watt-hours,  or  for  prac- 
tical use,  by  1,000- watt  or  kilowatt-hours.  As  the  costs  per  1,000 
lumens  just  given  were  for  3,000  hours'  use,  the  cost  per  1,000- 
lumen-hour — which  we  may  very  properly  call  the  kilolumen-hour^ — 
will  be  .003  of  the  amounts  given,  or  1  cent  per  k.l.h.  for  the 
mercury-vapor,  and  V/2  cents  per  k.l.h.  for  the  tungsten  light. 

It  is  interesting  to  use  these  rates  to  figure  the  cost  of  illumina- 
tion for  the  individual  workman.  Suppose  he  occupies  lOO  square 
feet  of  space,  and  is  supplied  with  an  intensity  of  10  foot-candles — 
which  is  sufficient  for  first-class  work  under  most  conditions ; 
he  will  require  one  kilolumen,  and  in  an  eight-hour  day  will  use 
8  k.l.h.  costing  8  cents  for  the  mercury-vapor,  and  12  cents  for 
the  tungsten  light.  The  practical  reader  may  amuse  himself  by 
figuring  what  percentage  this  is  of  the  workman's  wages,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  he  handles.  Lastly,  he  may 
consider  the  difference  between  furnishing  the  workman  10  foot- 
candles  and  5  foot-candles — from  4  cents  to  6  cents  a  day — 
evaluated  in  terms  of  wages,  and  in  spoiled,  or  defective  work. 
He  will  then  have  an  example  of  that  principle  in  logic  known 
as  "reductio  ad  absurdum,"  which  may  be  freely  translated  as  a 
"damned  absurdity." 

In  conclusion :  It  may  appear  to  the  reader  who  has  never 
given  particular  attention  to  the  technical  points  involved  in  mod- 
ern lighting  that  we  have  drawn  the  subject  out  to  a  tedious 
length.  To  this  I  may  reply  that  only  those  points  have  been 
considered  which  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  these  as  briefly  as  consistent  with  a  fair  compre- 
hension of  the  subject.  I  may  also  remark,  that  besides  numerous 
matters  not  touched  upon  in  these  articles,  whole  volumes  have 
been  written  upon  most  of  the  topics  we  have  considered,  not  to 
mention  numerous  papers  and  discussions  before  scientific  societies. 
The  one  simple  conclusion  is,  that  lighting  in  modern  industrial 
institutions  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  hanging  up  a  lamp  here  and 
there,  but  is  a  problem  of  first-class  importance  in  its  relation  to 
production  costs  and  general  welfare. 

SUMMARY 

The  efficiency  of  a  lighting  installation  is  to  be  estimated  from 
two  standpoints :  the  effect  upon  the  output  of  labor,  and  the  cost 
of  producing  the  light. 


The  effect  of  light  on  the  output  of  labor  depends  upon  (1)  the 
quality  of  the  light,  (2)  intensity  of  illumination,  (3)  direction  of 
light  on  work,  and  (4)  freedom  from  conditions  which  reduce 
visual  efficiency. 

The  choice  of  the  kind  of  light-unit  will  depend  upon  the  first 
and  last  of  the  above  conditions. 

The  lay-out,  or  location  of  the  units,  will  be  determined  by  the 
last  three  conditions. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  lay-out:  so  as  to  light  the 
room,  or  light  the  job. 

Lighting  the  job  consists  of  machine  lighting  and  bench  lighting. 
It  differs  from  room  lighting  in  that  the  dircclioii  of  the  light  is 
of  prime  importance. 

Room  and  bench  lighting  are  easily  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  engineering  data  given. 

The  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  lighting  system  is  the  relation 
of  cost  to  the  quantity  of  light  used.  It  is  most  conveniently  com- 
puted in  1,000-lumen  (kilolumen)  hours.  The  items  to  be  con- 
sidered are :  interest  and  depreciation  of  installation,  electric  cur- 
rent, repairs  and  renewals. 

The  cost  of  illumination  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  wages 
of  those  working  under  it. 


RUBBER    TIRES    AND    THE    PROPOSED    VEHICLE    LAW 

A  favorable  impression  is  being  made  throughout  the  country  by 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  uniform  vehicle  law  indorsed  by  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Conference  Committee  of  The  Rubber  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  the  American  Automobile  Association,  the 
Motor  &  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  Inc.,  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers'  Association,  and  the  Trailer  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America.  The  committee,  in  preparing  the  tenta- 
tive measure,  considered  not  only  the  road  builder,  road  user,  and 
the  vehicle  maker,  but  also  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  road,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  public,  and  the  fees  to  be  imposed  are 
to  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes.  The  committee  will  do  its  best  to  have 
the  proposed  law  adopted  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  forty-eight 
states. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  rubber-tired  vehicles  are  less 
harmful  to  roads  than  diose  with  metal  tires,  the  fees  for  regis- 
tration, etc.,  are  much  less  for  the  former  than  the  latter.  Thus. 
a  motor  vehicle  with  pneumatic  tires  would  pay  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  gross  weight  of  vehicle  and  load,  one  with  solid  rubber 
tires,  35  cents,  and  one  with  iron,  steel,  or  other  hard  tires,  50 
cents.  The  same  schedule  would  apply  to  tractors,  while  the  rate 
for  horse-power  would  be  25  cents  additional,  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  vehicles  aforementioned.  For  trailers  and  semi-trailers 
the  weight  scale  ranges  as  follows:  Pneumatic  tires,  15  cents  per 
100  pounds;  solid  rubber  tires,  25  cents;  iron,  steel,  or  other  hard 
tires,  35  cents.  Motorcycles  and  motorcycle  sidecars  would  be 
taxed  uniformly  $5  each. 

In  computing  the  weight  of  trucks,  it  is  provided  that  "no 
vehicle  having  a  load  of  over  800  pounds  per  inch  width  of  tire 
upon  any  wheel  concentrated  upon  the  surface  of  the  highway 
(said  width  in  the  case  of  rubber  tires  to  be  measured  between 
the  flanges  of  the  rim")  .shall  be  operated  in  any  state." 

Vehicles  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  of  gross  weight  of  not 
over  7,000  pounds  and  carrying  seven  passengers  would  be  allowed 
to  go  30  miles  an  hour  on  open  country  highways,  20  miles  on 
suburban  streets,  and  15  miles  on  city  streets.  Other  pneumatic- 
tired  vehicles  carrying  a  weight  of  from  6.000  to  28,000  pounds 
would  be  restricted  to  25,  20  and  IS  miles  in  the  same  order. 
Solid-tired  vehicles  of  4,000  pounds  gross  weight  would  be  allowed 
to  make  25,  20  and  15  miles,  but  those  of  8,000  pounds.  20,  18,  and 
12  miles.  Vehicles  of  12.000  pounds  would  lie  limited  to  18,  15, 
and  12  miles,  and  of  16.000  pounds,  16.  15.  and  12  miles.  All  over 
that  weight,  and  up  to  28.000  pounds,  would  be  held  down  to 
15.  15.  and  12  miles  an  hour. 
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Embossing  Machines  Used  in  Rubber  Manufacture 


THE  surface  ornamentation  of  soft  rubber  goods  is  obtained 
usually  by  engraved  designs  upon  plates  or  molds  into  which 
tlie  rubber  is  forced  during  vulcanization.     Goods  that  are 
cured  in  beds  of  talc  or  in  dry  heat,  however,  have  their  surfaces 
ornamented  before  vulcanization.    This  is  accomplished  as  a  rule 


MuLLER  Cut  Sheet  Embossing  Machine 

when  the  material  is  still  in  the  sheet  form  and  before  it  has 
gone  cither  to  the  cutting  or  making-up  departments. 

An  example  of  this  is  cut  sheet  from  which  European  tobacco 
pouches  and  articles  of  that  sort  are  made.  The  very  beautiful 
w-avy  lines  on  the  surface  of  cut  sheet  are  simply  knife  marks 
left  in  the  cutting  process  which  is  analogous  to  the  production 
of  wood  veneers.  It  has  often  been  the  ambition  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  imitate  this  by  using  engraved  rolls  in  connection 
with  the  calender,  but  the  result  is  not  good. 

Calendered  sheet  is,  however,  embossed  by  the  Miiller  machine 
so  that  it  looks  like  cut  sheet.     This  machine  is  very  simple  and 


w 


Fleurs-de-Lis         Water  Mark  Straight  Line 

Hot-Water  Bottle  Embossing 

is  operated  either  by  hand  or  by  power.  It  consists  of  two 
fluted  rolls  the  upper  of  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  ac- 
commodate different  thicknesses  of  stock  which  is  passed  once 
through  the  rolls,  and  the  wavy  lines  are  permanently  impressed 
upon  its  surface. 

For  water  bottles,  fountain  syringes,  dress  shields  and  many 
other  ribbed  stocks  the  old-fashioned  way  was  to  run  the  stock 
on  heavily  ribbed  cloth  and  trust  to  the  impression  thus  given. 
It  was  far  from  perfect  and  was  later  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
vulcanized  squares  that  were  deeply  ribbed.  Sheets  of  stock  were 
placed  upon  these  forming  sheets  and  cold  pressed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  were  then  stripped  and  sent  to  the  cutting 
room.  As  this  process  was  slow  and  expensive,  it  in  turn  was 
supplanted   by  a   grooved   roll   mounted   on   a   frame   and   bolted 


fast  to  the  calender  bed  plate.  The  roll  is  adjustable,  with 
screws  at  both  ends,  and  if  the  embossed  stock  is  to  be  dusted 
when  calendered,  a  dusting  table  is  used. 

EMBOSSING  CARRIAGE  CLOTH 
Rubber  carriage  cloth  for  covering  the  tops  of  automobiles, 
as  it  comes  from  the  calender,  is  of  a  dull  dead  black  or  brown 
color,  similar  to  the  finish  usually  found  on  rubber  blankets. 
While  this  sort  of  fiijish  is  suitable  for  some  work,  most  users 
require  cloth  with  a  small  raised  design.  The  following  four 
styles  of  impressions  are  common : 

1.  The  pinhead  pebble  where  the  cloth  looks  as  though  it 
were   covered   with   pinheads  about   1/32-inch   apart. 

2.  Long  grain,  which  is  popular  with  the  automobile  top  manu- 
facturers, looks  as  though  scratched  all  over  with  the  point  of  a 
pin,  no  regular  design  being  carried  out. 

3.  English  grain.  Here  raised  lines  are  about  1/16-inch  wide 
by  3/4-inch  long,  and  all  one  way,  but  no  two  lines  cross. 


Rubber  dou^h-/j___\ 
Embossind  Roll  J,  L— -"^ 
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Dusting  Table 
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Side  Roll  Embossing  Calender  with  Dusting  Table 

4.  Flat  grain,  in  w'hich  the  Ifnes  are  about  1/16-inch  wide,. 
very  short  and  crooked,  and  are  scattered  over  the  cloth  close 
together   and   running  in  all  directions. 

In  order  to  give  the  cloth  this  finish  it  is  run  through  an 
embossing  calender. 

THE  STANDARD  EMBOSSING  CALENDER 

This  machine  usually  has  three  rolls  (sometimes  two),  set 
horizontally.  The  middle  or  drive  roll  is  of  steel,  8  inches  in 
diameter  by  60  inches  long,  and  is  engraved  with  the  reverse 
pattern  desired  on  the  surface  of  cloth.  The  top  and  bottom 
rolls  are  of  steel,  covered  with  paper  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
are  twice  the  diameter  of  the  middle  engraved  roll.     The  driving 


Cut  Sheet  Tobacco   Pouch — Note  Wavy  Lines 

arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  any  ordinary  calender,  with  gears 
on  the. rolls  to  run  them  at  even  surface  speed,  as  the  engraving 
on  the  8-inch   steel   roll   forms  an   impression  on  the  paper  rolls 
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and  must  follow  this  impression  at  each  revolution.  The  operation 
of  the  machine  is  as  follows : 

A  roll  of  cloth  that  has  been  previously  coated  is  placed  in  the 
friction  let-off  bearings  on  the  feed  side  of  the  calender,  and  the 
end  of  the  cloth  passed  between  the  engraved  roll  and  the  lower 
paper-covered  roll.  This  end  is  attached  to  a  wind-up  arrange- 
ment and  rolled  as  fast  as  calendered. 

Speaking  of  the  paper  rolls,  when  the  machine  is  new  the  rolls 
are  ground  or  turned  down  smoothly.  The  pattern  of  the  steel 
roll  is  run  into  them  by  dampening  the  paper  and  running  the 
machine  until   the  paper  roll  or  rolls  are  well   tracked.     In  this 


of  rubber  shoes  whenever  they  are  ornamented.  The  pebbled  leg 
sometimes  found  on  rubber  boots  is  embossed  either  on  the  paper 
roll   used   in  carriage  cloth  work,  or  on   steel  rolls  fitted  to  an 


Le.mher  Pebble  Le.mher  Gr.mn 

C.\RRiAGE  Cloth   Embossing 

way,  with  a  small  steel  roll,  a  good  impression  may  be  obtained 
on  the  tightest  goods. 

TWO-ROLL    EMBOSSING    CALENDER 

A  two-roll  embosiing  calender  for  producing  carriage  cloth 
with  a  pebble  or  leather-grained  pattern  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  lower  roll  A  is  15  inches  in  diameter  by  60  inches  long, 
and  is  made  with  a  cast-iron  center  built  up  to  the  required 
diameter  with  layers  of  paper  hydraulically  compressed.  The  top 
roll  B  is  of  the  same  size  and  is  made  of  forged  steel.  The  sur- 
face of  the  roll  is  engraved  with  a  pebbled  or  grained  surface  to 
produce  the  desired  pattern  on  the  rubber  surface  of  the  cloth. 
The  upper  roll  is  adjusted  vertically  by  screws  C  at  each  end 
and  it  is  cored  for  steam  and  provided  with  steam  connection  D. 


ST.\xn.\RD  Embossing  C.\lenders 

upper  calender.     Upper  ami   soling  calenders  are   either  separate 
machines  or  made  in  combination. 

There  are  several  designs  of  combined  soling  and  upper  cal- 
enders in  use,  but  they  are  about  the  same  in  principle,  varying 
only  in  the  way  the  rolls  are  arranged. 


Twc-RiiLi.    Embossing    Calender 

The  large  gear  E  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  of  the  lower  roll  and  is 
driven  from  the  usual  spur  pinion  on  the  driving  shaft  under  the 
bed  of  the  machine. 

RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    ElVtBOSSING 

Rubber  shoe,  boot  and  Iciiiiis  soles  are  all  emliosscd  on  calenders 
fitted  with  specially  engraved  steel  rolls.     So  also  are  the' uppers 


Sole  and  Heel  Embossing 

A  good  standard  type  of  machine  is  as  follows :  Three  12  by 
30-inch  chilled    iron  rolls  are  set  horizontally  in  housings,  and  one 

10  by  30-inch  steel  roll  is  set  against  the  upper  chilled  roll. 

."Ml  of  the  rolls  are  bored  out  and  arranged   with  stuffing 

bo.xes  having  goose  necks  connected  with  steam  and  water 

for  controlling  temperature. 
The  middle  chilled  roll  is  a  drive  roll  and  is  driven  from  the 
driving  shaft  underneath  the  machine.  The  lower  chilled  roll  is 
driven  from  the  middle  or  drive  roll  with  gears  on  the  saine  end 
as  the  drive  gear,  giving  a  friction  on  the  bottom  roll  of  IK'  to  1. 
The  top  chilled  roll  is  driven  hy  gears  on  the  opposite  end  from 
the  drive  gear  at  even  speed.  The  engraved  roll  is  also  driven 
at  even  speed  from  the  even  gear  on  the  end  of  the  top  roll.  The 
arrangement  of  the  engraved  roll  in  the  housings  is  especially 
designed  so  that  this  roll  can  be  easily  removed  and  rolls  of 
different  pattern  substituted. 

It  is  well  to  have  at  least  two  speeds  on  an  engraved  upper  or 
sole  calender,  as  in  running  heavy  material  a  slow  speed  is  neces- 
sary to  give  best  results.  A  good  standard  is  8  yards  per  minute 
for  slow  speed  and  12  yards  per  minute  for  high  speed.  The 
machine  described  requires  about  15  h.p.  to  operate.  It  is  built 
regularly  in  the  following  sizes :  8  by  18-inch,  10  by  18,  10  by 
26,  12  by  30  and  12  by  36;  but  a  good  average  size  is  10  by  26 
or  12  by  30. 

SHOE    UPPER    CALENDER 

In  the  Pearce  shoe  upper  calender  the  arrangement  of  the  rolls 
is  as   follows :     The   rubber  compound   is   fed  at   A   between  the 
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rolls  B  and  C.  It  passes  around  roll  C,  then  between  this  and  the 
roll  D,  where  it  is  sheeted  to  the  proper  thickness.  Adjacent  to 
the  lower  roll  D,  is  a  pattern  roll  /I,  in  which  the  patterns  are 
cut  of  the   proper   shape   to   form   the   shoe  uppers.     The   roll  F 


Engraved  Embossing  Rolls — Soles  .^nd  Uppers 

Tlie  rubber  and  fabric  arc  pressed  together  between  the  surfaces  /, 
while  the  material  between  the  intermediate  spaces  /  and  A'  does 
not  adhere  and  may  be  easily  separated  after  passing  the  rolls. 


Sole  Embossing  C.'\LENnER 

has  supplementary  patterns  raised  above  the  surface  to  fit  in 
those  on  roll  £.  These  two  rolls  form  cutting  dies,  which  cut 
the  patterns  from  the  sheet  of  rubber.  A  strip  of  fabric  G  from 
the  roll  //  passes  between  rolls  E  and  F  with  the  rubber.  The 
rubber  and  fabric  are  pressed  together  over  the  area  of  the  pat- 
terns ;  but  since  those  portions  of  the  rolls  between  the  patterns 
do  not  contact,  the  two  sheets  are  not  united  at  these  points,  and 
are  pressed  together  only  within  the  limits  of  the  patterns.     The 


GREATER  SAFETY  IN  THE  RUBBER  FACTORY 
That  tliere  is  no  basis  nowadays  for  the  old-time  claim  tliat 
work  in  a  rubber  shop  is  more  hazardous  and  unhealtliy  tlian 
in  most  other  factories,  was  demonstrated  by  Sidney  M.  Schott, 
of  Morgan  &  W  right,  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  an  address  given 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  Ninth  National 
Safety   Congress   held   in   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 

Rubber  manufacturing  concerns,  from  the  president  down  to 
the  humblest  employe,  are  learning  that  safety  pays,  and  an  in- 
tensive campaign  for  safety,  started  more  than  a  year  ago  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rubber  Division,  is  already  bearing  good 
fruit.  The  successful  executive  today  is  the  one  who  insists 
upon  all  processes  and  machinery  being  made  as  safe  as  possible, 
even  going  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  buy 
etiuipment  that  lacks  all  possible  safeguards. 

Accident  statistics  are  being  carefully  stand- 
ardized so  that  causes  can  be  more  definitely 
determined  and  proper  remedies  applied.  Firms 
now  engage  in  friendly  rivalry  to  see  which 
will  produce  the  best  percentage  record  of  im- 
provements in  casualty  lists.  Workers  arc  be- 
ing educated  with  bulletins  showing  how  the 
lost-time  and  minor  accidents  may  be  easily 
avoided ;  and  the  Rubber  Division  is  preparing 
standard  safety  rules  for  mill  and  calender 
rooiTis,  tire-building  rooms,  cement  shops,  etc. 
The  same  division  has  made  recommendations 
as  to  the  best  types  of  floors  for  mill  and  cal- 
ender rooms  and  is  working  on  standards  to 
insure  the  safe  working  of  these  machines. 
Knowing  that  the  larger  organizations  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  matter, 
the  Rubber  Division  is  making  a  greater  effort 
than  ever  to  enlist  the  interest  of  and  assist  the 
smaller  concerns  which  need  guidance  and 
hearty  cooperation. 


Pearce  Calender— .\rr.\ngement  of   Rolls— Designs 

Declared    exi'orts    from     Belize,    British 

Honduras,  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,035,459  in  1919, 

$1,961,128  of  which  was  the  value  of  2.878,579  pounds  of  chicle, 

wliile  in   1920  exports  amounted  to  $3,726,029,  of  which  were  3,- 

411,466  pounds  of  chicle  valued  at  $2,392,060. 


rubber  scrap  between  the  patterns  is  again  mixed  witli  the  batch 
to  be  sheeted,  and  the  only  waste  is  the  fabric  cut  from  the  edges 
of  the  patterns.  The  drawing  on  the  right  in  the  illustration 
shows  the  design  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pattern   rolls  E  and  F. 
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Rubber  Mill  and  Calender  Lubrication 


THE  power   transmissions   and   heavy   machinery   employed    in 
modern  rubber  factories  for  washing,  mixing,  warming  and 
calendering  require  careful  selection   of  suitable   lubricants, 
because  of  the  excessive  weight  of  the  moving  parts  and  the  severe 
load  conditions. 


KeysTvnc   Lubricating    Co. 

Mill  Equipped  with  Spring  Grease  Cups  on  Roll  Bearings 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  present  heavy  types  of  mills  and 
calenders  the  use  of  oils  for  lubrication  was  the  general  practice. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  was  ever  good  practice,  even  on  the  relatively 
small  mills  and  calenders  of  years  ago ;  certainly,  it  cannot  be 
rated  as  good  practice  today,  because  practically  all  oils  and  most 
greases  thin  down  so  readily  under  present  working  conditions  of 
speed  and  pressure  that  without  constant  attention  and  frequent 
renewal  of  lubricant  excessive  frictional  heat  will  develop,  with 
danger  of  fire  and  injury  to  the  machinery. 
BEARINGS 

Bearing  troubles  come  from  many  causes.  Among  these  are : 
poor  alincment,  improper  grooving,  inefficient  lubrication,  too  great 
pressure  per  square  mch  of  bearirtg  area,  inferior  bearing  metal. 


scored  bearings,  etc.  The  elimination  of  this  list  of  mechanical 
defects  must  precede  efficient  lubrication,  which  will  then  depend 
on  proper  choice  of  the  luliricant  to  meet  the  conditions  of  speed 
and  pressure. 

VALUE  OF  THE  LUBRICANT 

The  value  of  a  lubricant  lies  not  only  in  its  capacity  for  reducing 
the  frictional  load  under  moderate  bearing  pressure,  but  also  in 
developing  a  low  coefficient  of  friction  under  severe  loads.  Such 
lubricants  have  been  developed  for  heavy  machinery  of  every  type, 
in  the  form  of  special  greases,  applied  by  means  of  suitable  feed- 
ing cups. 

GREASES 

Originally,  the  ordinary  lubrication  greases  were  little  more  than 
soft  soap  containing  a  filler  such  as  wax,  paraffine,  rosin,  rosin  oil. 
talc,  clay,  graphite,  etc.,  having  little  or  no  lubricating  quality. 
Many  greases  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  animal  fats  wliich 
may  become  rancid  and  very  oflfensive.  Such  greases  are  usually 
highly  scented  with  oil  of  myrbane,  which  smells  lil<e  almond  oil, 
to  disguise  the  odor  arising  from  this  cause.  Pine  petroleum 
grease  and  other  semi-solid  lubricants  have  been  found  by  test  to 


Keystone   I.ubricatins   Co. 

RtreBER  Mill  Showing  Gravity  Cups  and  Hand  Compression 
Grea.se  Cups 


.     /  :(.''n\-ti.'ij:,f    Co 

Rubber  Calender  Eouipped  with  Gravity  Grease  Curs 

possess    the   greatest    relative   capacity    and    lubricating   efficiency 
under  various  bearing  pressures. 

RUBBER  MILL  APPLICATIONS 

Driving  gears  and  reduction  gears  require  a  grease  not  too  light 
in  density  that  will  not  be  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force  at  the 
operating  speed.  Such  greases  will  possess  unusually  tenacious 
hibricating  properties  and  maintain  their  original  densities  under 
the  severest  operating  conditions. 

Cleanliness  is  a  vital  feature  in  the  lubrication  of  rubber  mill 
machinery,  as  misplaced  lubricant  frequently  comes  into  contact 
with  the  rubber,  resulting  in  injury  and  loss.  Trouble  of  this  sort 
may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  specially  designed  cups  feeding  by 
gravity  or  pressure  according  to  the  density  of  the  grease  used. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  rubber  mills  grease  pockets  are  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  automatic  spring  cups.  In  order  to  secure  ade- 
quate and  efficient  distribution  of  grease  over  the  contact  surfaces 
of  bearings  it  is  vitally  important  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
grooving  of  the  bearings. 

The  illustrations  show  the  application  of  both  gravity  and  pres- 
sure types  of  grease  cups  to  rubber  mills  and  calenders,  which 
today  has  practically  become  standard  practice. 
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Repairing  Rubber  Gloves  and  Mittens — IV' 

A  New  and  Valuable   Line  .for   Repairmen 

Care    and    Use    of    Rubber    Gloves — Two    General    Classes — Surgeons*    Rubber    Gloves — Hospital    Glove   Repairing — Applying    Surgeons'    Gloves — Sterilizing 

Rubber    Gloves — A    German    Invention 


c 


CARE    AND    USE    OF    RUBBER    GLOVES 
ONTKARY    to    a    popular    nution,     rubber    gloves    will    give 
good  service  and  last  a  long  time   if  given  reasonable  care, 
as  manufacturers  and  repair  men  well  know.     Glove  makers 


from  infection  and  save  him  repeated  scouring  of  the  hands  with 
powerful  antiseptics,  which  sometimes  induce  eczema,  but  they 
also   safeguard   the   patient  from   infection. 

Some  surgeons'  glover  arc  made  quite  smooth  and  others  have 


advise  dealers  to   look  over  their   stock  every  week,  an<l   to  dip      a  finely  pebbled  surface  by  means  of  which  a  surgeon  may  get  as 
their  rubber  gloves  in  warm  water  and  to  roll  them  in  tlie  liands.      tlrm   a   grip   on   instruments,   tlireads,   ligatures,   etc.,  as   with  the 


This  simple  treatment  not  only 
makes  the  goods  look  more  at- 
tractive to  customers,  but  actu- 
ally adds  to  their  life,  pliability, 
and    preserves    their    elasticity. 

Users  of  household  gloves  are 
told  that  when  putting  gloves 
away  they  should  be  carefidly 
cleaned  and  dusted  with  starch 
or  talcum  powder.  They  are 
cautioned,  too,  against  using  any 
oil,  as  many  oily  substances  ruin 
rubber.  Glycerine,  however,  is 
quite   harmless. 

Rubber  gloves  should  be 
worn  one  size  larger  than  kid 
gloves.  In  putting  them  on, 
tearing  may  be  avoided  if  the 
gauntlet  is  turned  back  a  couple 
of  inches  and  then,  by  seizing 
this  double  thickness,  the  glove 
can  be  drawn  over  the  hand.  In 
removing  gloves  they  should 
never  be  pulled  by  the  fingers, 
but  rolled  backward  until  the 
gauntlet  reaches  the  finger  tips. 
The  glove  thus  turned  inside  out 
can  easily  be  blown  back  into 
its  original  shape,  if  it  is  the 
household,  or  surgeons'  type. 
TWO  GENERAL  CLASSES 

Rubber  gloves  divide  them- 
selves into  two  general  classes, 
light  and  heavy.  The  light 
dipped  glove  is  made  on  porce- 
lain forms  dipped  in  rubber  solu- 
tion many  times  and  vulcanized 
before  taking  off  the  form. 
These  are  used  by  surgeons, 
nurses  and,  to  a  degree,  in  the 
household.  As  these  sell  often 
as  low  as  30  cents  a  pair,  it  is 
hardly    worth    while    attempting 


bare  fingers.  These  gloves  come 
in  sizes  from  6  to  11,  inclu- 
sive, in  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
weights,  and  while  most  of  them 
are  wrist  length,  some  are  made 
to  cover  also  half  the  forearm. 
For  special  uses,  surgeons' 
gloves  are  made  in  three-finger 
styles — thumb,  index,  and  mid- 
dle fingers.  For  obstetrical  op- 
erations, gloves  are  made  16 
inches  long,  and  extra  sleeves, 
16  and  18  inches,  to  fit  from 
wrist  to  shoulder,  are  also  pro- 
vided. A  patented  surgeon's 
glove  is  made  with  allowances 
for  the  knuckles,  thus  preserv- 
ing the  "cuticle  touch."  Gloves 
similar  to  surgeons',  but  a  trifle 
stronger,  are  also  made  for 
nurses,  internes,  midwives,  and 
others,  where  the  sense  of  touch 
need  not  be  very  keen.  These 
gloves  range  in  size  from  &/i 
to  9  inclusive,  and  cover  the 
wrist  well. 

HOSPITAL  GLOVE  REPAIRING 
Repairs  are  made  to  surgeons' 
gloves  in  some  hospitals  by  at- 
tendants, who  cut  suitable 
patches  from  old,  torn  gloves, 
and  affix  them  to  reparable 
gloves  with  ordinary  rubber  ce- 
ment. While  exacting  physi- 
cians   may   not    use    the   mended 

gloves,    the    latter    serve    many 


Tvi'L.-,  ui  Rlbber  Gloves 

(1)    FiNCER  Cot.      (2)    Surgeons'  Glove.      (3)    Surgeons'  Sleeve.      (4) 

Obstetrical  Glove.      (5)    JFinger   Surgeons'  Glove.      (6)    Household  M  =  „f,,1    nMrnospQ     npvprtliplps.;     in 
Glove.      (7)    F.leitricians'    Light    Gloves.      (8)    Klectric    Linemen's  "^^^I"'    purposes,    nevertneiess,    in 
Gloves,    Heavy.      (9)    Motormen's   Mittens.      (10)    Cement   Workers'  bi.g   institutions. 
Gloves.     (11)    Driving    Gloves.      (12)    Firemen's    Gloves.      (13)    Fire- 
men's   Mittens.       (14)    Tanners'    Gloves,    Gauntlet.       (IS)    Tanners'  APPLYING   SURGEONS'    GLOVES 

IFINGER    MiTTF.NS.         (16)     TaNNERS'     MiTTENS.         (]7)     MeRCURY-WoRKERS'  Snrci,,,,,:'  ,Jl,^^■PC  i,,  rr,n„,/ 

Mittens.      (18)    X-Ray    Workers'     Gloves.    Gauntlet.        (19)     Acid-  surgeons       gio\es      m      many 

Workers'     Gloves.     Tips     Reinforced.        (20)     Acid-Workers'     Short       large  hospitals   are   often   thrown 

Gloves.       (21)    Cyanide- Workers'    Gloves.  ,  ,, 

away    as    useless    after    one    or 

two  operations.  After  the  strain 
to  repair  them,  except  in  an  emergency,  when  it  can  easily  be  of  a  severe  operation  a  surgeon  will  impatiently  tear  the  gloves 
done.  from  his  hands,  when  they  could  be  saved  from  damage  by  either 
SURGEONS'  GLOVES  of  two  modes  of  removal.  One  is  opening  the  glove  at  the  wrist 
The  finest  article  in  rubber  gloves  is  the  kind  worn  by  surgeons.  ^^A  allowing  water  from  the  faucet  to  flow  into  the  glove ;  and 
The  best  grade  is  made  by  dipping  porcelain  forms  in  pure  Para  the  other  way  is  to  roll  the  glove  downward  from  the  wrist  until 
rubber  solution,  after  which  they  arc  carefully  vulcanized,  the  jt  comes  olT  the  hand  inside  out.  The  turning  or  reversal  makes 
aim  of  the  makers  being  to  get  gloves  in  various  sizes  to  fit  the  ji,g  ^ight  hand  glove  a  left-hand  one,  and  vice  versa,  and  equal- 
hand  perfectly  and  to  olitain  a  membrane  that,  while  tough,  will  ,2gs  wear.  The  gloves  should  never  be  pulled  by  the  fingers. 
yet  l)e  thin  and  pliant  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  wearer's  !„  many  hospitals  thin  gloves  are  frequently  torn  by  surgeons 
sense  of  touch.  They  arc,  of  course,  seamless  and  the  wrists  are  ^hile  putting  them  on.  To  avoid  this  and  to  expedite  the  work 
usually  reinforced  with  rubber  tape  or  cord.  The  gloves  not  ^f  surgeons  in  speedy  operation,  a  British  inventor  has  devised 
only   afford    the   operating   surgeon    practically   perfect   immunity  ^  simple  apparatus  which  either  a  surgeon  or  a  nurse  may  oper- 

■CopvriBliicd  by  Hcnrv  C.   Pearson.     Continued   from  The  India  Rubber       ^y^       Referring    to    the    illustration,    the    wrist    part   of    a   gloVe    is 
World.  May  1,  1921.  pages  567-57U. 
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stretched  with  forceps  over  the  neck  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  then 
engaged  with  the  lower  one  of  the  rings.  By  depressing  a  treadle 
the  air  in  the  cylinder  can  be  partly  exhausted  and  the  undamped 
part  of  the  glove  is  drawn  inward  and  intlatcxl.  The  treadle  at 
the  same  time  brings  down  an 
arm  carrying  the  second  ring, 
which  snaps  upon  the  tirst.  When 
the  treadle  is  released  the  arm 
carries  up  with  it  the  rings  hold- 
ing the  fully  opcned-up  glove 
ready  for  the  surgeon's  hand. 
Often  the  glove  is  made  easier  to 
put  on  by  being  dusted  while 
distended    in    the    cvliiuk-r    neck. 


STERILIZING  RUBBER  GLOVES 

Oversterilization  by  prolonged 
boiling  is  the  commonest  cause 
of  damage  to  surgeons'  gloves. 
The  makers  suggest  limiting  the 
boiling  to  two  or  three  minutes, 
after  removing  powder  and  sticky 
material,  but  often  hospital  at- 
tendants think  that  because  in- 
fected fabrics  should  be  exposed  to 
20  pounds  of  steam  for  20  min- 
utes, surgeons'  gloves  should  re- 
ceive equally  drastic  treatment.  Bacteriologists  say  that  tlie  e.x- 
posure  of  rubber  goods  to  live  steam  for  disinfection  is  rarely 
needed,  and  suggest  that  steeping  surgical  rubber  articles  in  a  2 
per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  be  substituted  lor  the  destructive 
sterilization  by  steaminp. 

A  GERMAN  INVENTION 

A  German   inventor  has  patented  a  device   for   sterilizing  rub- 
ber surgical  goods  in  hot  glycerine.    The  articles  and  the  glycer- 


m.\chixe   for 
Applying  Gloves 


Ger.man  Glove  Sterilizer 

ine  are  placed  in  a  wire  tray  contained  in  a  small  metal  trough 
that  is  then  covered  and  heated.  After  10  to  15  minutes  when 
the  temperature  of  the  glycerine  has  been  raised  to  110  or  115 
degrees  C,  one  of  the  two  gas  burners  is  shut  off,  leaving  the 
other  to  maintain  an  even  sterilizing  tempcr.iture  for  a  further 
fifteen  minutes.  The  case  inclosing  the  trough  has  double  walls 
with  several  layers  of  wire  netting  between  theiu  to  distribute 
the  heat  evenly  and  prevent  decomposition  of  the  glycerine  wliich 
occurs  at  300  C.  by  excess  of  heat  in  any  one  spot. 

In  a  subsequent  article  the  methods  used  in  repairing  the  various 
types  of  rubber  gloves  will  be  described. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

THE   TIRE   MERCHANT   CONCENTRATES 

To  THE  Editor: 

DiAR  .sir:  The  i)rogress  made  in  liusincss  methods  by  the  great 
majority  of  tire  dealers  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  a 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  tire  manufacturer,  and 
especially  so  just  at  the  beginning  of  his  new  year  which  has  all 
the  indications  of  being  one  of  the  largest  years  that  the  tire  in- 
dustry has  experienced. 

The  tendency  of  the  live,  energetic  tire  dealer  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  one  or  two  makes  of  tires  was  impressed  on  my  mind 
very  forcibly  during  a  recent  trip  through  this  territory.  It  has 
not  been  so  very  long  since  the  tire  dealer  felt  that,  to  be  a 
success,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stock  almost  all  makes  of 
tires,  so  that  he  would  be  in  position  to  give  to  the  motorist  the 
tire  that  he  asked  for.  The  dealer  of  that  day  did  not  practice 
salesmanship,  but  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  filled 
the  orders  of  his  customers.  Today,  the  energetic  tire  dealer  is 
picking  out  one  or  two  of  the  quality  tires  on  the  market,  and 
concentrating  his  effort  on  those  lines,  and  his  success  in  following 
this  procedure  has  been  most  remarkable,  not  only  from  the  sales 
standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  raising  his  business  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  motorist. 

When  the  motorist  goes  into  a  dealer's  store  and  finds  that  the 
dealer  has  a  great  variety  of  different  makes  of  tires,  he  becomes 
confused  and  invariably  loses  confidence  in  that  dealer,  whereas, 
if  the  dealer  is  carrying  one  or  two  high-class  tires,  and  con- 
centrates his  sales  talk  on  these  particular  lines,  the  motorist  is 
immediately  impressed  with  the  apparent  sincerity  of  that  dealer. 

It  is  certainly  false  economy  for  a  dealer  to  have  a  variety  of 
makes  of  tires,  for  he  has  his  money  tied  up  in  duplicate  stock, 
and  is  wasting  both  money  and  space  in  his  establishment.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  dealer  thought  that  the  heavy  and  wasteful 
stock  was  a  matter  of  demand  and  supply,  and  to  meet  the  demand 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  of  all  the  various  makes  of  tires, 
until  he  finally  found  out  that  he  could  not  aflford  it,  that  it  was 
needless  duplication  of  stock,  was  very  poor  practice  from  an  in- 
vestment standpoint,  and  also  cut  down  his  efficiency  as  far  as 
service  was  concerned,  and  naturally  the  pulilic  suffered. 

Today,  we  find  the  wise  tire  dealers  selecting  the  line  that  will 
give  the  most  service,  at  least  cash.  He  is  concentrating  effort  and 
using  salesmanship  with  much  better  results.  The  dealers  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  motorist  has  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the 
so-called  cheap  tires  and  is  now  interested  only  in  a  quality  tire  at 
a  fair  price — a  product  that  will  give  him  value  for  the  money 
expended.  In  other  words,  the  motorist  is  interested  in  tire 
mileage. 

N.    E.    West. 

Los    .Angeles,    California. 


A     NEW      FIRM      FOR     FOREIGN     BUSINESS     C.\LLED     THE      NiSSHIN 

Trading  Co.  has  been  established  in  Osaka,  Japan.     The  rubber 
department  will  handle  boots,  overshoes,  toys  and  brushes. 


THE   QUESTION    OF   TUBING   OR    CALENDERING   HEEL  STOCK 

To  THE  Kmitor  : 

DK.\R  sir:  The  quality  of  the  product  of  a  rubber  article 
would  not  be  different  molded  from  the  same  stock  whether 
run  on  the  tubing  machine  or  slabbed  on  the  calender.  Tech- 
nically, each  method  of  stock  preparation  has  its  advantages 
dependent  on  the  ultimate  form  of  the  object  mo'.ded.  The  con- 
trollini;  consideration  is  most  frequently  that  of  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, a  perfectly  good  heel  may  be  prepared  by  tubing  machine 
or  calender,  but  a  large  producer  would  naturally  employ  the 
method  of  slabbing  the  stock  on  the  calender  and  dicing  out  the 
heel  shapes  to  fit  the  mold  cavities,  because  this  method  admits 
of  greatly  increased  weight  of  output  and  lowers  cost.  The  cal- 
ender method,  too,  affords  an  opportunity  for  uniting  different 
grades  of  stock  in  the  same  slab  if  desired. 

SUPERI.VTENDENT. 
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Manufacture  of  Hard  Rubber  Combs* 

By   'William   Roberts" 


THERE  are  thousands  of  different  styles  of  combs,  the  stand- 
ardization of  which  is  quite  impossible,  as  the  consumer  is  al- 
ways looking  for  something  new  and  the  manufacturer  has  to 
cater  to  the  fancies  of  the  trade.  Every  customer  has  his  own 
specifications  and  ideas.  Even  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment prescribes  specifications  for  the  combs  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Government.  There  are  dressing  combs  for  men  and  women ; 
special  combs  for  barbers ;  pocket  combs  and  fine-toothed  combs 
in  a  great  variety  of  styles.  Hard  rubber  comb  making  is  a 
highly  specialized  industry,  requiring  expert  knowledge  and  spe- 
cial machinery. 

PREPARING  AND  ROLLING  THE  STOCK 
The  compounded  stock  is  first  warmed  on  a  mill  and  then  cal- 
endered, after  which  the  rubber  sheets  are  plied  up  nn  a  drum 


CoxsTRUcrioN  OF  Government  Rubber  Comb 

to  obtain  the  proper  thickness  and  eliminate  air  pockets  or 
blisters.  The  warm  stock  is  next  rolled  in  pieces  approximately 
one  yard  square,  between  two  sheets  of  tin  foil  approximately 
.015-inch  thick.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention. 
-An  iron-top,  steam-heated  tabic  is  necessary  for  this  work,  with 
a  large  iron  roller  ranging  in  weight  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  material  and  the  finish  that  is 
required  in  polishing  the  comb.  First,  one  sheet  of  tin-foil  is 
applied  and  then  the  other,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  roller 
rest  too  long  at  any  one  place,  as  it  is  likely  to  make  ripples  or 
slight    grooves.      This    will    cause    trapped    air   between    the    tin- 


St.\nd.\rd  Rubber  Combs 

foil  and  the  material  and  may  mean  a  blemished  coiub.  It  also 
results  in  unevcnness  in  the  gage  of  the  stock  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  cause  of  scrapped  finished  material. 


Mechanical  devices  are  used  by  some  manufacturers  but  the 
principal  manufacturers  still  use  the  hand  method  which  requires 
two  men  to  operate  the  rollers  and  through  experience  they  be- 
come very  skilful  in  this  work.  The  sheets  of  tin-foil  with  the 
rubber  stock  between  are  then  cut  into  rectangular  blanks  of  the 
proper  size.  This  operation  is  done  on  a  special  cutting  and 
shearing  machine,  after  which  the  pieces  are  ready  to  be  formed 
into  the  shape  of  comb  required. 

THE  COMB  MOLD— FORMING  AND  CURING 

The  forming  die  is  made  a  little  larger  than  the  required  size 
and    shape   of   the   finished   comb.      Hydraulic   power-presses   are 


Hole  for  Hook 


^^^-^^ 


Comb  Mold  and  Hook 

generally  used.  The  blanks  of  compound  with  layers  of  tin-foil 
on  the  outside  are  then  placed  in  the  die  and  formed,  the  tin- 
foil taking  on  the  shape  and  form  of  a  comb  and  acting  as  a 
mold.  Holes  are  pierced  in  one  corner  of  these  comb  molds 
through  which  hooks  are  placed  and  the  molds  are  hung  on  a 
frame  built  inside  a  rectangular  tank-truck  made  of  boiler  plate. 
The  tank-truck  is  next  filled  with  water  and  rolled  into  the  heater 
where  the  combs  are  cured  or  vulcanized  for  about  12  hours 
under  75  pounds  steam  pressure. 

TRIMMING    THE    FLASH 
After  vulcanization  the  tank  is  drained  and  the  tin-foil  stripped 
from  the  hard  rubber  comb  blanks.   The  thin  flash  of  hard  rubber 


>This  article  may  not  be  reprinted  without   permission  of  the  .lulhor.  who 
reserves  all   pnblicaticn   rishls. 

^Enjjineerinl?   School  of   JJrawing,   SpringfieUl.    Massachusetts. 


Curing  Truck-Tank 

iriiiiiiil  the  form  is  then  removed,  various  devices  being  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  three  principal  inethods  are:  (1)  Stacking 
a  dozen  combs  together  and  whacking  them  with  a  flat  wood 
stick,  the  flash  being  so  tliin  that  it  readily  breaks  off;  (2)  Grind- 
ing off  the  flash  on  a  disk  grinder;  (3)  Grinding  tlie  two  long 
sides  at  once  between  two  grinding  wheels.  The  centrifugal 
force  of  the  wheels  carries  the  blanks  through  a  specially  formed 
chute  into  a  box.  The  ends  are  then  finished  off  individually 
on  a  di'k  grinder,  and  the  comb  is  ready  to  have  the  teeth  cut. 
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Dressing-Comb  Sawing  Machine 


COMB-CUTTING  MACHINES 

The  American  niachiiie  sImwii  lurcwitli  feeds  aiu!  stops  auto- 
matically. The  weight 
draws  the  comb  down  on 
tlie  saw  that  cuts  the  tirst 
tooth,  and  a  cam  then 
raises  the  comb  from  the 
saw  which  is  carried 
along  the  space  for  one 
tooth  by  a  cam  and  rack. 
This  continues  until  all 
the  teetli  have  been 
sawed,  when  the  ma- 
chine stops.  The  rack 
and  cam  can  be  taken 
out  and  others  substi- 
tuted if  a  different  num- 
ber of  teeth  to  tlie  inch 
are   to   be    sawed. 

These  machines  are 
usually  operated  in 
gangs,  15  machines  be- 
ing operated  by  one  op- 
erator who  can  turn  out  under  favorable  conditions  1,200  to 
l.SOO  dressing  combs  a  day. 

A  GERMAN  MACHINE 

This  German  comb-cutting  machine  is  claimed  to  be  self- 
acting.  It  cuts  fine  and  coarse  teeth  witli  one  pair  of  knives 
without  interruption.  Both  edges  of  the  teeth  arc  completely 
cut  automatically.  Fur- 
thermore, the  machine 
throws  out  the  comb 
when  finished.  It  is  re- 
corded that  12  dozen 
combs  each  S'A  inches 
long  can  be  cut  in  one 
hour,  and  that  one  man 
can  easily  handle  two 
of  these  machines  which 
work  at  90  revolutions 
a   minute. 

In  making  a  toilet 
comb  with  fine  and 
heavy  teeth  the  lengtli 
of  the  teeth  is  measured 
upon  an  adjustable  ruler. 
The  width  of  the  corner 
teeth    is    regulated   by   a 


Huckator"  Comb  Cutter 


special  adjuster.  After  the  plate  is  inserted,  the  machine  is  turned 
by  hand  a  few  revolutions  until  the  knife  has  found  the  proper 
position  for  cutting  the  corner  tooth.  The  first  comb  is  cut  and 
the  machine  is  adjusted  for  further  work. 

RUBBING-DOWN    PROCESS 

To  give  the  combs  a  very  high  luster,  a  rubbing-down  process 
is  employed.  Dried  corn  husks  are  used  to  make  large  buffing 
wheels,  and  this  is  quite  an  art  in  itself.  These  wheels  are  then 
treated  with  water  and  coated  with  fine  rotten  stone.  The  comb 
is  next  applied  to  this  wheel  in  a  manner  similar  to  applying  the 
comb  to  a  flannel  buffing-wheel  when  polishing.  This  is  dirty 
work  and  the  labor  turn-over  is  somewliat  large.  After  the 
corn  husk  wlicels  are  used  for  several  days  a  very  strong  sour 
odor  permeates  the  atmosphere  which  adds  to  the  disagreeableness 
of  the  task.  It  is  not,  however,  injurious  to  the  hcjlth,  as  vari- 
ous tests  and  experiments  by  able  health  authorities  have  shown. 

POLISHING  AND  FINISHING 

The  combs  are  then  washed  in  plain  water  and  sent  to  the 
buffing  and  polishing  department,  where  girls  arc  employtd.     The 


buffing  and  polishing  wheels  are  made  of  large  flannel  disks  and 
the  outside  diameters  of  the  assembled  wheels  are  treated  with 
■il,  fine  rotten  stone,  and  rouge.  The  combs  are  then  inspected 
lor  evenness  of  teeth  and  luster  and  sent  to  the  stamping  or  mark- 
ing room  where  the  manufacturer's  or  customer's  name  is 
stamped  thereon.  This  is  done  with  a  kick-press,  the  stamp 
being  electrically  heated.  When  letters  in  gold  are  required, 
the  impression  is  first  made  and  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  very 
thin  coating  of  gold  is  inserted  under  the  die  which  is  brought 
down  on  the  comb  again.  The  combs  are  then  packed  in  boxes 
tor  shipmenr. 

POSSIBLE  SHORTAGE  IN  WORLD'S  COTTON  SUPPLY 

That  a  reduction  in  acreage,  such  as  proposed  for  cotton  planters 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  price  level  of  the  staple,  would  be  a 
grave  mistake,  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  best-informed  experts 
in  the  industry.  It  is  pointed  out  that  were  the  acreage  reduced 
i.nc-third,  as  some  advocate,  or  from  35,504,000  to  23,670,000 
acres,  the  approximate  yield  on  the  past  five  years'  basis  would 
be  8,000,000  bales.  Such  a  crop  could  not  fail  to  be  inadequate, 
despite  the  surplus  carried  over  from  the  current  season,  to  meet 
even  the  present  slackened  demand.  All  signs  indicate  a  very 
decided  and  early  improvement  in  business  this  year  in  both  the 
tire  and  general  textile  trades,  and  a  demand  for  probably  14,- 
OOO.OOO  bales  in  the  1921-22  season.  As  this  demand  would  have 
to  be  met  almost  entirely  from  the  crop  planted  this  spring,  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  what  would  happen  were  acreage  reduced  al 
agitators  unwisely  advise. 

For  five  years  American  cotton  prices  kept  steadily  mounting 
until  in  1920  they  reached  the  highest  level  known  since  the 
Civil  War;  and  in  the  same  year  they  dropped  to  the  low-est 
level  known  in  the  country's  history.  Naturally  the  violent  re- 
action hit  many  planters  and  dealers  hard,  and  there  has  been 
much  casting  about  for  ways  and  means  both  to  mitigate  their 
plight  and  to  strengthen  their  position.  Some  of  them  decided 
that  the  best  w-ay  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  curtail  the 
crop  in  order  to  get  higher  prices,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
they  might  be  inviting  trouble  through  a  federal  inquiry  as  to 
"combinations  in  restraint  of  trade." 

Much  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  planters  who  have  suf- 
fered considerably  from  unfavorable  weather  and  boll-weevil 
depredations,  coupled  with  higher  labor  and  living  costs;  but 
clear-sighted  students  of  the  situation  contend  that  the  remedy 
for  the  adverse  conditions  does  not  lie  in  retaliation  on  the  mill 
owners  who  failed  to  keep  on  buying  at  high  prices  as  their  own 
trade  fell  off,  but  in  a  sensible  get-together  policy.  Mill  owners 
need  an  ample  supply,  and  planters  need  a  fair  price.  Hence 
conferences  are  advised  at  which  both  producers  and  consumers 
may  frankly  discuss  the  status  of  the  industry  and  devise  some 
cooperative   course   that   will   be  mutually  helpful. 

Cotton  prices  are  low,  abnormally  low,  but  the  far-sighted 
planter  must  realize  that  the  whole  world  will  soon  be  clamoring 
more  than  ever  for  cotton,  and  that  the  wise  ones  who  can  meet 
the  demand  will  be  the  ones  who  will  profit  most,  not  the  re- 
sentful or  the  faint-hearted  who  are  planning  to  plant  less.  He 
may,  too,  take  some  comfort  from  the  speculator's  axiom  that 
booms  always  begin  in  gloom  and  end  in  gladness. 


HERMETIC  AIR  BAG 
A  new  construction  of  air  bag  for  use  in  curing  straight- 
side  automobile  tires  is  the  bag  built  of  special  rubber  com- 
pound upon  a  patented  flexible  air  container.  Another  pat- 
ented feature  is  the  hard  bead  wedge  protected  and  bound 
by  fabric  cured  to  the  rim  side  of  the  bag.  There  is  no  heavy 
splice  in  the  construction.  Uniform  pressure,  expansion,  and 
coinpression  are  secured  by  this  construction.  Compression 
at  the  beads  is  due  to  the  patented  bead  wedge.— Cupples  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Pneumatic    Truck-Tire    Repair    Wilcanizers 


MAN-UFACTURERS  of  tire  repair  tquipmciit  have  con- 
sistently kept  pace  witli  tlie  development  of  the  giant 
pneumatic  tire.  There  is  today  a  great  variety  of  types 
of  equipment  for  vulcanizing  pneumatic  truck  tires.  There  is 
ilso  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  resjicct  to  the  .success  of 
different  methods  of  adjusting  molds  to  I'lt  more  than  one  size 
of  tire.  The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  point  out  the  best 
method  of  vulcanizing  truck  tires,  or  the  molds  which  will 
best  serve  present  and  future  requirements  of  the  tire  repair 
man,  but  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  develop- 
ment of  truck  lire   repair  equipment. 

AKRON- WILLIAMS  EQUIPMENT 

The  .\kroii-\\'illiams  pneumatic  truck-tire  sectional  vulcan- 
izers  arc  made  in  five  sizes,  to  handle  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10-inch 
tires,  in  two  types — one  for  round  tread  and  the  other  for  flat 
tread  tires.  Tlicse  are  assembled  in  two  types — one  mounted 
on  short  legs  and  fitted  to  take  its  steam  supply  from  an  outside 
source  or  separate  steam  connection,  the  other  equipped  so 
that  it  will  generate  its  own  steam.  The  self-contained,  steam- 
generating,   sectional   vulcanizcrs  are   provided  with   boiler,   safe- 


to  generate  its  own  steam,  the  other  to  take  its  steam  supply  from 
an  outside  source  or  separate  steam  connection.  Five  side-wall 
plates,  carefully  maclnned,  go  with  the  equipment  to  care  for  the 
five  sizes  of  tires.  The  clamping  arrangement  gives  positive  pres- 
sure on  the  repair  by  means  of  an  iron  plate  on  a  sand-bag  in- 
serted in  the  tire.  The  sand-bag  is  not  furnished  with  the  equip- 
ment. Adjustable  hooks  at  both  ends  of  the  steam  plate  can  be 
hooked  over  the  lower  bead  of  the  tire  when  in  position  and 
the  pressure-arm  crank,  by  reversed  movement,  can  then  be 
utilized  in  spreading  the  beads  apart  so  that  the  sand-bag  and  iron 
pressure  can  be  easily  inserted.  This  vulcanizer  serves  for  insert- 
ing inside  and  outside  patches  and  repairing  side-wall  abrasions. 
TIRE-BEAD  SPREADER 
The  tire-bead  spreader  is  easily  adjustable  to  any  size  of  truck 
tire,  spreading  the  beads,  without  injury  to  the  tire,  as  far  apart 
as  is  desired  and  locking  against  the  back-pull.  There  is  no  cross- 
arm  or  obstruction  between  the  beads ;  they  arc  held  apart  from 
the  outside.     The  spreader  bolts  to  tlie  floor.     Spreader  liooks  are 


Round  and  Flat  Tread  Vulc.\nizers  Bead  Spre.\der — Inside  Patch  and  Side-Wai.i.  Vulcanizer 

.\kron-Williams  Truck  Tire  Equipment 


ty  valve,  water  gage,  steam  gage,  filling  funnel,  valves,  etc. 
The  boiler  is  of  tubular  construction,  and  can  be  equipped  so 
that  cither  gas  or  gasoline  can  be  used  as  fuel.  One  pair  of 
crucible  steel  straight-side  bead  molds  is  furnished  with  each 
sectional  vulcanizer.  The  split  mold  construction  is  used,  giving 
separate  steam  circulation  to  either  side  of  the  sectional  cavity, 
thereby  permitting  live  steam  to  enter  one  side  of  the  cavity  at 
a  time,  or  both  sides  at  once.  A  distinctive  feature  of  these 
molds  is  the  two-screw  pressure  yoke,  one  screw  applying  on 
either  half  of  the  bead  molds,  assuring  more  positive  and  evenly 
distributed  pressure  than  is  possible  with  one  screw. 

INSIDE  PATCH  VULCANIZER 

The  inside  patch  vulcanizer  should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  sectional  vulcanizers.  The  best  vulcanizing  results  are 
secured  when  the  tire  is  placed  on  an  inside  patch  vulcanizer 
and  partially  cured  and  then  fitted  into  the  sectional  vulcanizer 
to  complete  the  cure.  These  vulcanizers  are  furnished  in  five 
sizes  the  same  as  the  sectional  vulcanizers,  and  fitted  with  either 
left  or  right-hand  brackets  which  can  be  mounted  directly  on  a 
table  or  stand  witliout  building  special  support.  The  wrap- 
tightening  device  gives  effective  pressure  and  repairs  quickly 
with    little   effort   on   the   part   of   the   operator. 

SIDE-WALL  VULCANIZER 

The  side-wall  vulcanizer  is  built  in  two  types — one  with  a  boiler 


placed  over  the  beads  without  difficulty,  and  the  spreading  is  ac- 
complished by  simply  pulling  back  the  lever.  It  is  also  a  great 
help  when  inserting  the  inner  tube. 

THE  WESTERN   VULCANIZER 

The  Western  one- fourth-circle  molds  are  designed  witli  the  idea 
of  fitting  all  types  of  treads,  therefore  one  type  mold  has  the 
bottom  with  only  a  slightly  curved  surface  on  the  tread  and  an 
"O.  G."  curve  to  the  side-wall,  which  practically  fits  all  types  of 
truck  tires  after  they  have  worn  down  a  little — and  the  other  mold 
is  the  ordinary  round-bottom  type.  These  molds  can  be  ad- 
justed to  different  sizes,  should  any  radical  change  occur  in  the 
oversize,  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  spaces  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mold.  The  spacer  is  of  the  same  metal  as  used  in  matrices 
and  bead  plates,  and  actual  test  has  found  that  the  spacer  has 
the  same  temperature  as  the  sides  of  the  molds. 

The  si.\-inch  pneumatic  truck-tire  mold  is  designed  for  both 
sectional  work  and  retreading  in  anti-skid  designs,  and  can  be 
equipped  with  anti-skid  matrices  in  both  diamond  and  rib  tread 
designs. 

As  the  percentage  of  seven  and  eight-inch  tires  taken  together  is 
only  about  equal  to  that  of  the  six-inch  tire  alone,  a  combination 
seven  and  eight-inch  mold  without  a  reducing  shell  has  been  pro- 
duced. The  mold  is  split  in  halves,  having  two  separate  steam 
chambers,  and  a  spacer  is  used  between  the  halves  to  change  the 
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sizes.     The  halves  are  held  together  firmly  by   four  large  bolts. 
This  inold  localizes  the  heat  in  either  one  side  or  the  other  when 


Western  7  .\nd  8-inxh  Combin.^tion  Mold 

curing  side-wall,  rim  cut,  spot  or  bead  jobs.  One  side  of  the 
mold  is  stationary,  bolted  to  the  feet,  and  the  other  side  adjusta- 
ble horizontally  so  as  to  be  changeable  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

This  vulcanizer  can  never  become  obsolete  in  size  should  tire 
manufacturers  increase  or  decrease  the  percentage  of  oversizes 
on  seven  and  eight-inch  tires. 

MILLER  TRUCK  TIRE  MOLDS 

The  Miller  adjustable  sectional  vulcanizcrs  handle  casings  from 
5  to  Syi  inches  in  size.    A  special  patented  feature  of  these  molds 


Miller  Adjustable  Vulcanizer 

is    a   steam-jacketed    sectional    cavity   having   air-cooled    flanges 
and  adjustable  bead  molds  or  bead  straps  working  up  and  down 


on  the  straight-side  walls  of  the  sectional  cavity.  In  this  manner 
several  different  sizes  of  tires  are  fitted  into  the  same  cavity  with- 
out using  reducing  shells.  The  bead  molds  which  fit  into  the  same 
cavity  are  so  designed  and  constructed  that  they  will  take  in 
different  styles  of  beads  on  different  sizes  of  tires  in  the  same 
cavity.  Special  bead  molds  arc  furnished  to  repair  different 
styles,  as  regular  clincher,  Q.  D.  clincher  or  straight-side  beads. 
The  vulcanizers  are  steam-jacketed  all  around  the  cavity  and  are 
cast  in  one  piece.  This  method  of  direct  contact  with  hot  walls 
insures  a  more  even  cure  on  the  rublier.  The  bead  molds  are 
made  to  fit  old  tires  by  simply  sliding  up  a  little  higher  on  the 
straight  polished  surface  of  the  vulcanizer.  They  never  pinch  or 
wrinkle  the  fabric  or  damage  the  tire  in  any  way.  Quick  detach- 
able clincher  tires  are  repaired  with  regular  clincher  bead  molds. 

The  Miller  sectional  vulcanizers  will  repair  inner  tubes  satis- 
factorily by  clamping  them  on  the  straight  surface  in  the  cavity 
with  two  clamps  which  are  furnished  at  an  extra  charge.  The 
air-cooled  flange  is  cither  attached  or  cast  on.  Builer,  steam- 
;jage  and  pop-valve  are  furnished  with  all  vulcanizers,  two  pairs 
<it  clincher  and  straight-side  bead  molds,  base,  and  clamp.  .•Ml 
sizes  of  one-cavity  en  bloc  sectional  vulcanizers  are  for  steam  line 
or  with  boiler  and  high  stand  for  gasoline  or  gas  burner. 
ZWEBELL'S   VULCANIZERS 

The  Zwebell  S-8  vulcanizer  is  equipped  with  a  split  aluminum 
reducing  shell  wliich  reduces  the  8-inch  mold  to  7  inches,  and 
then  to  6  inches.  One  pair  of  straight-side  bead  molds  are  fur- 
nished with  each  outfit, 
also  two  spacers  to  be 
used  when  7  and  8-inch 
tires  are  being  cured. 
The  S-8  combination  sec- 
tional mold  is  furnished 
either  wHthout  or  with 
boiler.  Factory  tests 
show  that  this  outfit  will 
steam  to  50  pounds  in  50 
minutes,  but  this  will 
vary  according  to  size  of 
gas  line  and  pressure  of 
gas,  in  different  localities. 
The  mold  is  drilled  and 
tapped  to  be  connected 
to  a  common  steam 
line.  Steam  is  admitted 
through  one  of  the  two 
34-inch    openings    in    the  -Zwebell  s  b-S  Vvlmxizer 

side  of  the  mold  and  condensed  steam  is  returned  to  the  boiler 
through  the  -JcJ-inch  opening  provided  in  the  base  of  the  pedestal. 
A  1 54 -inch  steam  chaml)er  evenly  heats  the  mold.  The  length  of 
curing  surface  of  the  8-inch  mold  is  about  32  inches,  with  7-inch 
shell  inserted  the  surface  is  about  30  inches,  and  with  the  6-inch 
shell,  about  28  inches.  Instead  of  a  pedestal,  the  mold  is  mounted 
on  floor  flanges  if  a  generating  plant  is  desired. 

FREDD'S  INTERCHANGEABLE  MOLDS 

Fredd's  special  all-size  truck-tire  mold  is  designed  so  that  no 
matter  how  tire  types  change  in  the  future,  only  two  new  tread 
plates  need  be  gotten  to  bring  that  mold  up  to  date.  The  mold 
is  designed  to  handle  repair  work  and  retreading  on  all  sizes  of 
truck  tires  up  to  48  by  12  inches. 

Molds  and  parts  are  made  interchangeable.  Tread  plates  are 
furnished  with  the  molds  to  cover  every  style  of  tire  now  on  the 
market.  .X  feature  of  this  mold  is  the  flat  top  bases  on  which 
the  tread  plates  for  cither  flat  or  round  type  tires  are  placed,  and 
when  retreading  smooth,  ribbed,  or  non-skid  treads. 

The  base  and  tread  plates  are  placed  between  the  sides  of  the 
mold  and  held  by  bolts  which  pass  through  holes  with  metal 
around  them.  No  gaskets  are  used.  Steam  hose  connections  are 
then  made  and  the  tire,  with  the  air  bag  within  it,  is  inserted  be- 
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tween  the  sides.  The  bolts  are  then  drawn  up  to  the  width  that 
best  fits  the  tire,  then  bead  plates  are  placed  in  position,  held  by 
four  bar  clamps  made  with  forked,  hooked  ends,  wedge-shaped, 
having  a  tendency  to  slightly  draw  the  top  of  the  mold,  yet  not 
to  tip  when  pressure  screws  are  tightened.  The  6-inch  base  takes 
6  and  7-incli  tire  tread  plates :  the  8-inch  base  takes  8  and  9-inch 
plates  and  the  10-inch  base  takes  the  10  and  12-inch  plates. 


Fredd's   .\ll-Size  Vulc.\xizer 

This  mold  is  one-quarter  circle  and  can  be  used  as  a  steam 
press  when  the  base  is  entirely  omitted.  The  base  may  be  used 
as  tube  plates  when  not  otherwise  in  service.  Each  part  is 
drained  and  heated  separately. 

THE  FIShER  SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

The  Fisher  sectional  vulcanizer  has  an  inner  steam  core  A  over 
which  the  repaired  section  of  the  tire  is  placed.  Pads  are  ap- 
plied to  fill  tlie  depressions  of  the  non-skid  design  and  two  outer 

side-plates,      B. 

B,  are  placed 
against  the  side 
walls  and  beads 
of  the  tire.  Over 
these  are  placed 
t  li  r  e  e  metal 
pressure  bands 
or  saddles  C,  C, 

C.  The  lower 
ends  of  these 
bands  connect 
with  six  heavy 
bolts  D,  D,  D, 
by  which  the 
bands  can  be 
drawn  down 
and  a  strong 
pressure       a  p  - 

plied  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  tire.  Each  band  can  be  drawn 
down  independently  and  any  mequality  in  the  thickness  of  the 
repair  can  be  readily  adjusted.  After  this  operation,  two  specially 
designed  screw  clamps  E,  E,  are  placed  in  position  and  the  side- 
plates  B.  B.  are  forced  directly  against  the  side-walls  and  beads 
of  the  tire  by  tightening  the  hand-screws  F,  F, 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration  that  the  side-plates  and  the 
ends  of  the  side-pressure  clamps  are  carried  on  two  heavy  rods 
extending  through  and  rigidly  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
mold.  These  rods  connect  the  ends  of  the  clamps  and  prevent 
their  spreading,  twisting,  or  shifting  their  positions,  which  are 
common  troubles  where  ordinary  clamps  are  used. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  bands  over  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tire  and  the  side-plates  at  the  side-wall  and  beads  provide  a  com- 
plete pressure  of  any  desired  degree  to  all  parts  of  the  section 
and  extending  to  the  e.xtreme  points  of  the  beads. 


Fl.SllKu'.S    VULC.\N1ZER 


Duncan's  Mold 


molds 


THE  DUNCAN   VULCANIZERS 

The  Duncan  truck-tire  mold  is  similar   in  construction  to  the 
four-cavity  sectional  mold  and  cures  pneumatic  truck  tires  in  the 
time  usually  required,  without  the  use  of  steam-bags  on  the  inside 
of  the  tire  or  an  addi- 
tional cure  over  an  in- 
s  i  d  e     vulcanizer.       .\t 
present    there    are    but 
two    sizes :    one    for    5 
and    6-inch     tires    and 
another    for    7    and    8- 
inch  tires. 

Matrices  or  reduc- 
ing shells  are  not  used 
in  these  molds,  but  the 
cavity  is  self-adjusting 
in  construction.  The 
cavity  walls  are  sloping 
instead  of  straight  up 
and  down,  allowing  the 
plates  to  adjust  them- 
selves automatically  to 
the  exact  size  and 
shape  of  the  tire.  Bead 
plates  extend  down  to 
near  the  tread  line  and 
protect  the  old  side 
rubber  from  the  exces- 
sive heat  and  always  effect  a  perfect  cure  of  the  bead.  The 
are  constructed  of  special  compound  ammonia  semi-steel. 

This  vulcanizer  is  declared  to  embody  certain  technical  prin- 
ciples that  enable  a  tire  to  be  perfectly  cured  through,  including 
a  cord  shoe,  in  one  and  one-half  to  one  and  three-quarters  hours, 
with  45  to  48  pounds  of  steam,  without  the  necessity  of  additional 
heat  application  on  the  inside  of  the  tire.  An  air-bag  only  is  used. 
The  molds  may  be  operated  with  gas,  gasoline  or  steam-line  con- 
nections. Where  gas  or  gasoline  burners  are  used,  the  equipment 
includes  the  steam  generator. 

"DRI-KURE"  EQUIPMENT 

"J3n-Kurc"  .sectional  truck-tire  molds  are  quarter-circle  molds 
handling  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10-inch  tires.  They  are  equipped  with 
inlet  and  outlet  valves,  clamps,  wrenches,  etc.,  as  are  all  "Dri- 
Kure"    single-cavity    section   molds.      The    steel   clamping   system 

makes  this  mold  one  of  the 

strongest  and  most  endur- 
ing. Both  the  molds  and 
the  bead  plates  are  carefully 
and  accurately  machined  and 
polished.  The  upright  posi- 
tion of  the  molds  decreases 
the  usual  time  and  energy 
expended  on  the  putting  in 
and  taking  out  of  heavy 
truck  tires.  Also  the  effi- 
ciency of  steam-bags  is  in- 
creased as  the  condensation 
goes  to  the  lower  end  and 
drains  off.  Wood  end-blocks 
prevent  mold  marks  at  the 
ends  of  cures.  Pipe  legs 
with  which  these  molds  are 
equipped  enable  the  user  to 
change  the  height  to  suit  his 
convenience  or  to  suit  a 
different  installation.  Bead  plates  are  all  made  of  electric  steel. 
The  plates  are  machined  down  to  a  knife  edge,  adding  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  repair  job  as  they  leave  no  marks 
on  the   sides  of   the  tires.     Inside   cure   forms   are   made   in   two 
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sizes,  namely:  3;.-  to  4-inch  and  4!i-inch  up.  These  forms  may 
be  attached  to  section  molds,  retreadcrs  or  to  a  separate  steam 
line. 

THE  HAYWOOD  VULCANIZERS 
Haywood  giant  truck-tire  molds  arc  made  in  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
10-inch  sizes,  with  an  absolutely  smooth  curing  surface  and  ample 
steam  space,  and  are  supplied  with  clamps  and  bead  plates.  Either 
steam  or  air-bags  may  be  used  in  making  the  cure.  The  molds 
are  constructed  with  three  separate  steam  chests  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  confine  the  heat  to  that  portion  of  the  tire  being  cured. 


H.wwood's  Mold  and  Generator 

These  molds  are  made  for  flat  or  round  tread  and  can  be  attached 
to  any  steam  line  or  mounted  on  individual  stands. 

THE  BROWN  VULCANIZERS 

The  Brown  pneumatic  truck-tire  sectional  vulcanizer  is  made 
in  two  styles,  one  for  the  round  tread  and  one  for  the  flat  tread, 
the  round  tread  being  made  in  6,  7,  8  and  9-inch  sizes,  and  the 

flat  tread  in  6,  7  and  8- 
inch  sizes.  These  molds 
are  particularly  useful 
for  curing  retread  bands 
where  it  is  not  desirable 
to  use  the  old  method  of 
curing  in  steam  kettles. 
One  pair  of  bead  molds 
is  furnished  with  each 
mold.  Each  tread  style 
and  size  is  made  in  four 
types :  complete  with  gas 
burners  to  generate  its 
own  steam ;  complete 
less  burners,  to  be  con- 
nected direct  to  steam  ; 
complete  with  gasoline 
burner  to  generate  its 
own  steam ;  or  complete 
with  kerosene  burner  to 
generate  its  own  steam. 
The  round  tread  6  and 
7-incIi  sizes  are  full  one- 
quarter  circle,  while  the 
8-inch  is  almost  one-third  circle,  being  42  inches  in  longitudinal 
length  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold;  the  same  is  true  of  the  9-inch 
size.  The  8-inch  size  is  used  for  retreading  or  vulcanizing  retread 
bands,  as  flanges  are  cast  on  the  sides  of  the  molds  and  heavy 
steel  clamps  can  be  furnished  for  this  work.  Retreading  can  be 
done  in  four  cures.  One  pair  of  bead  molds  is  furnished  with 
each  mold.     The  9-inch  mold  has  no  flanges  on  the  sides  and  is 


Brown's  Vulcanizer 


used  for  sectional  and  band  curing.  The  flat  tread  molds  are  full 
one-quarter  circle,  and  one  pair  of  bead  molds  is  furnished  with 
each  mold. 

LOWELL  VULCANIZER 

The  Lowell  truck-tire  equipment  for  vulcanizing  pneumatic 
truck  tires  is  in  four. full  quarter-circle  sectional  molds.  Models 
26,  27  and  28  handle,  respectively,  6,  7  and  8-inch  tires  of  the 

flat    tread    type,    while 

Model      21,      equipped 

with     reducing     shells. 

handles   sizes  6,   7   and 

8-inch  tires  of  the  round 

tread  type.     This  latter 

model    also,    with    the 

use    of    negative    pads, 

handles  flat  tread  tires. 

Model    21    is    equipped 

with  two  pairs  of  bead 

molds,      inside      curing 

core  and  core  clamp  in 

addition  to  the  reducing 

shells.     This  model  can 

be  used  as   a  self-con-  Lo^'^I-l  Mold-Model  21 

tained  unit,  generating  its  steam  by  means  of  electricity,  gas, 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  It  can  also  be  attached  to  a  separate  steam 
supply.  The  other  models  are  designed  for  attachment  to  a  sep- 
arate steam  supply  only.  They  are  furnished  with  bead  molds, 
two  pressure  blocks,  air-valve  and  wrench. 


The 
round 


THE  BACON  VULCANIZERS 

"K"  combination  retread  and  sectional  mold  is  for  flat  or 
tread.     Matrices  in   "Royal   Cord,"   ".\II-Weather"   or  rib 

type  treads  can  be  fur- 
nished. Provision  is 
made  that  the  steam-bag 
employed  in  doing  sec- 
tional work  may  be  filled 
with  steam  from  the 
mold.  Tlie  6  and  7-inch 
molds  are  equipped  with 
an  automatic  gas  regula- 
tor, radius  rod,  sand-bag, 
wrench,  clamps,  etc.,  as 
are  the  8  and  9-inch 
molds.  Where  the  cures 
lap,  the  tire  is  only  semi- 
cured  on  the  first  heat, 
due  to  the  arrangement 
nf  the  cooling  flange  and 
matri.K  extension,  and 
when  the  tire  is  turned 
for  the  next  cure  this 
portion  is  thoroughly 
cured.  Bead  molds  are 
not  included  in  the  equip- 
ment of  these  molds.  The 
sides  of  the  central  portion  of  the  cavity  are  raised  so  that  per- 
fect results  are  obtained  when  using  the  mold  for  sectional  work. 
The  weight  of  the  mold  is  500  pounds. 


Bacon's  Combination  Mold 


Wobbly  wheels,  besides  wearing  bearings  and  otherwise 
racking  the  machine,  have  an  equally  destructive  effect  on  tire 
treads.  A  slight  wobble  of  only  one  degree  actually  drags  the  tire 
sideways  920  feet  in  each  tliousand  miles.  This  rasping  increases 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  trouble.  Such  a  condition  is  easily 
corrected  and  saves  not  only  tires  but  the  car  from  excessive 
strain. — ^fiI!er  Neifs  Service. 
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Truck  Tires  and  Road  Damage 


THE  relative  effect  of  the  variuiis  kinds  ui  automobile  truck 
tires  used  on  highways  under  various  conditions  of  stress  is 
comprehensively  shown  in  a  recent  report  on  motor  truck 
impact  tests.'  The  research  work  has  covered  a  period  of  two 
years  and  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  better  road  design 
to  meet  the  hea\'y  traffic  which  the  rapid  extension  of  truckporta- 
tion  has  occasioned  since  the  war.  Four  factors  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  engineers,  namely :  impact,  pressure  or  weight 
of  the  passing  load,  horizontal  shear  and  tractive  forces,  and 
subgrade  and  soil  conditions,  the  report  on  impact  being  the  lirst 
available. 

In  dealing  with  impact,  or  the  force  with  which  a  truck  wheel 
strikes  the  road  surface,  it  is  explained  that  the  injury  to  the 
road,  and  incidentally  to  the  tire  depends  much  upon  the  type, 
construction  and  condition  of  the  tire.  Impact  will  be  less  when 
the  tire  is  new,  full,  and  of  good  quality  than  when  worn,  flattened, 
or  almost  lacking  in  cushion.  The  true,  so-called  "cushion" 
tires  have  a  decided  advantage  in  reducing  impact,  and  to  such 
as  have  less  than  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  deflection  of  a  pneu- 
matic tire  the  writer  would  deny  the  name  "cushion."  Tire  de- 
flection is  far  more  important  in  considering  impact  than  width 
of  tire  or  load  per  inch  of  tire  width.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  a  very  wide  but  thin  solid  tire  will  give  much  higher  im- 
pact forces  than  a  narrow  thick  one. 

Tire  dimensions  and  deformations  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For 
each  tire  a  curve  is  drawn  which  gives  the  deflection  or  de- 
formation under  different  loads. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  tire  equipment  upon 
the  value  of  impact.  A  2-ton  truck  carrying  a  2-ton  load  was 
used.  Four  different  tires  were  each  tested  using  in  each  case 
the  speed  as  the  independent  variable.  The  comparison  is  shown 
with  both  the  drop  and  the  obstruction  test.  In  the  obstruction 
test  the  impact  value  (the  ordinate)  shows  a  considerable  change 
with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  tire  deflection.  The  impact 
value,  with  all  conditions  the  same  except  the  tire,  is  the  greatest 
for  the  solid  rubber  tires  and  the  smallest  for  the  pneumatic  tire, 
the    cushion    tire    giving   an    intermediate   value.      At    low    speed 


three  limes,  and  the  solids  4.3  to  S.l   times.     In  this  particular 
case,  the  cushion  tire  gives  an  impact  value  of  63  per  cent  of 
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Fig.  1.    St.\tic  Load  vs.  Deformation  of  Rubber  Tires 

the  solid  tire  average,  and  the  pneumatic  only  36  per  cent.  The 
impact  value  for  the  pneumatic  tire  increases  only  slightly  with 
the  increase  of  speed. 
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the  difference  is  not  so  great.    At  a  speed  of  17}4  miles  an  hour 

the  pneumatic  tire  gives  an  impact  value  of  only  1.75  times  the 

rear  wheel   pressure  on  the  road  surface,  the  cushion  tire   over 

'  "The  Motor  Truck  Impact  Tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koads," 
by  Earl  V,.  Smith.^Hrreau  of  Public  Roads,  in  Public  Roads,  Vol.  3.  No.  35, 
United   States   Department  of  Agriculture. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  tire  equipment. 
The  truck  was  of  3j4-ton  capacity,  loaded  with  4;/^  tons,  the  un- 
sprung weight  being  equal  to  1,300  pounds.  The  total  load  at 
one  rear  wheel  was  7,000  pounds.  Here,  it  should  be  noticed 
tliat   with    pneumatic  tire  equipment   the  impact    force   was  only 
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15  per  cent  greater  than  the  actual  wheel  load.  The  four  dif-  ing  conditions,  especially  the  condition  of  speed  and  of  tire  equip- 
fercnt  solid  tires  which  were  used  show  very  clearly  the  eflfect  mcnt.  This  statement  refers  lo  impacts  only.  It  should  be 
of  the  condition  of  the  tire.     Tire  Xo.   17  gave  some  very  high       noted  in  particular  tiiat  a  light  truck  running  at  high  speed  will 
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Fig.  6.    Comp.^rison  of  Trucks  vs.    Fig.  7.     Comparison  of  Trucks — Tire  De- 
Speed — Two  5;/2-Ton  Trucks  flections — All   2-Inch    Obstructions 


impact  values  even  at  12  miles  per  hour.  This  tire  was  badly 
worn,  having  a  thickness  of  only  one-fourth  inch  above  the  rim. 
The  other  solid  tires  gave  impact  values  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  their  deflection  or  condition.  The  results  shown  by  tires 
Nos.  10  and  11  indicate  the  usual  impact  values  that  may  be 
expected  with  good  solid  tire  equipment,  while  the  results  shown 
by  tires  Nos.  4  and  17  show  the  increase  or  extreme  values  that 
may  be  expected  from  the  same  truck  when  the  tires  are  in  a 
badly  worn  condition. 

Fig.  4  is  a  comparison  between  the  effects  of  solid  and  pneu- 
matic tires.  The  truck  was  5^-ton  capacity  loaded  with  lYz 
tons.  This  graph  shows  the  very  great  cushioning  effect  of 
pneumatic  tires  in  comparison  with  solid  tires.  In  this  case  a 
4-inch  obstruction  was  used  during  the  test  with  the  pneumatic 
tires,  and  the  effect  was  much  less  than  when  using  a  solid  tire 
on  }^-inch,  or  1-inch,  or  2-inch  obstruction.  The  efifect  of  the 
air  pressure  in  the  pneumatic  tires  upon  the  value  of  the  im- 
pact force  is  also  shown. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  comparison  of  tires ;  that  in  general  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  impact  force  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  and 
deflection  of  the  tire.  It  shows  graphically  the  wide  variation 
in  impact  values  that  may  be  expected  from  the  same  truck 
equipped  with  tires  of  different  conditions. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  comparison  between  trucks.  Two  S'/2-ton 
trucks  were  each  loaded  so  that  the  total  rear  wheel  load  was 
the  same  in  each  case.  Truck  A  had  an  unsprung  weight  of 
1,950  pounds  and  truck  K  had  an  unsprung  weight  of  1,300 
pounds.  Both  trucks  were  equipped  with  ihe  same  set  of  tires. 
This  comparison  shows  the  effect  of  unsprung  weight  upon  the 
impact  value.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  truck  having  the  lighter 
unsprmig  weight  produced  the  smaller  impact  values  under  the 
conditions  of  this  test. 

Fig.  7.  This  graph  shows  the  possil)Ie  impact  values 
which  may  be  obtained  by  using  trucks  of  different  capacities. 
It  is  clear  that  the  light  truck,  W,  if  run  at  a  sufficient  speed, 
may  give  impact  values  as  high  as  a  heavy  truck,  when  run  at 
the  ordinary  truck  speeds  of  8  to  10  miles  an  hour.  These  im- 
pact values  were  all  obtained  from  a  2-inch  obstruction.  This 
graph  shows  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  heavy  truck  always 
gives  the  highest  impact  values,  without  slating  several  qualify- 


produce  large  impacts  only  occasionally  and  never  very  heavy 
load  pressures ;  while  a  heavy  truck  will  produce  in  addition  to 
impacts  a  continuous  heavy  pressure  on  the  road  surface. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  pneumatic  tire  is  given  the  front 
rank.  Its  maximum  impact  value  is  about  1^  times  the  static 
load  at  one  rear  wheel,  with  an  average  value  of  not  more  than 
25  per  cent.  For  a  solid  tire  passing  over  a  1-inch  obstruction 
at  16  miles  an  hour  the  impact  value  may  be  as  high  as  seven 
times  the  load  at  one  rear  wheel  and  the  average  value  about 
4  times  the  static  load.  Truck  speed  has  an  important  influence 
on  the  degree  of  impact  force,  the  impact  increasing  with  the 
speed  in  the  following  approximate  ratio :  Solid  tires,  10  to 
100  per  cent ;  cushion  tires,  10  to  75  per  cent ;  and  pneumatic 
tires,  0  to   10  per  cent. 


A    SIMPLE    BUFFING    CONE 

How  tlie  finishing  touches  are  put  to  a  tire  made  by  tlic  unit 

molded  system 
is  shown  in  the 
accompanying 
illustration,  and 
simple  as  the 
process  is,  it  is 
very  effective. 

The  essential 
apparatus  is  a 
truncated  cone, 
shaped  not  un- 
like a  n  exag- 
gerated butter- 
tub,  mounted  on 
a  short,  project- 
ing shaft.  On 
t  Ii  i  s  tapering 
form  the  work- 
man    places     a 


Tire  Finishing  Drum 


casing  of  any  size,  and  while  it  is  being  revolved  quickly  and 
neatly,  removes  with  a  rasp,  the  overflow  left  on  the  casing  at  the 
center  of  the  tread  by  the  twin  tire  mold. 
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Meeting  of  the  Rubber  Di\  ision  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 


THE  sixty-first  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
was  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  25  to  29.  Two  days 
were  devoted  to  sessions  for  consideration  of  the  programs 
of  the  various  divisions.  Those  of  the  Rubber  Division  drew 
an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty  rubber  chemists.  Much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  papers,  discussions  and  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, under  the  microscope,  of  rubber  coniiiounded  with  various 
ingredients. 

The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  the  proceedings,  with 
abstracts  of  the  papers  presented: 

METHODS    FOR    THE    ANALYSIS   OF   VULCANIZED    RUBBER 

The  methods  of  analysis  recommended  by  the  Joint  Rubber 
Insulations  Committee  were  discussed  in  detail,  and  various 
changes  of  procedure  suggested.  Elaboration  and  test  of  these 
methods  was  referred  to  a  committee,  as  follows :  W.  W. 
Evans,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  chairman ;  F.  J.  Dugan,  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  S.  Collier,  Bureau  of  Standards ; 
A.  H.  Smith,  Thermoid  Rubber  Co. ;  W.  B.  Wiegand,  Ames 
Holden  McCready  Limited ;  Professor  H.  S.  Simmons,  Municipal 
University  of  Akron. 

THE  DIRECT  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SULPHUR  OF 

VULCANIZATION' 
By    S.    Collier    and    Michael    Levin 

The  sulphur  actually  combined  with  the  rubber  is  determined 
by  dissolving  the  rubber  and  polyprene  sulphide  in  cymene.  The 
solution  is  diluted  with  petroleum  ether  and  filtered  after  the 
fillers  have  settled  out.  The  filtrate  containing  the  polyprene 
sulphide  is  evaporated  to  dryness  by  heating  on  the  steam  bath 
and  by  means  of  a  gentle  current  of  air.  The  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Three  cc.  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the  residue  and  then  five 
gm.  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  mixture  is  fused  and  '.he  amount 
of  sulphur  determined. 

THE    ANALYSIS   OF    RUBBER    GOODS    CONTAINING    ANTIMONY 

PIGMENTS' 

By  S.   Collier  and    Michael   Levin 

The  amounts  of  rubber  and  antimony  are  determined  on  the 
same  sample.  A  sample  previously  extracted  with  acetone  is 
dissolved  by  heating  in  cymene.  The  solution  is  diluted  with 
petroleum  ether  and  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible  after  the 
fillers  have  settled  out.  The  antimony  sulphide  is  dissolved  out 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
determined  volumetrically  by  titration  with  standardized  potas- 
sium permanganate.  A  correction  for  insoluble  organic  matter 
is  made  by  drying,  wei.ghing  and  igniting  the  crucible.  The 
sulphur  fillers  are  determined  on  a  separate  sample,  which  has 
been  filtered  from  thfe  cymenc-petrolenm  ether  solution  and 
washed  with  solvent. 

THE   SOLUBILITY   OF   GASES    IN    RUBBER    AS    AFFECTING   THEIR 
PERMEABILITY  - 

By  Charles  S.  Venable  and  Tyler  Fuwa 

.^n  experimental  study  was  made  of  the  various  factors 
influencing  the  solubility  of  a  gas  in  rubber.  It  was  found  that 
when  rubber  absorbs  the  gas,  this  gas  is  held  in  true  solution 
and  not  by  absorption.  In  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
has  about  an  average  solubility,  the  amount  of  gas  thus  held  in 
true  solution  by  the  rubber  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  decreases  with  increasing  temperature.     This  solubility 


'Published  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,    T>.    C. 

-.'\hstract  of  paper  delivered  before  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Sncioty   in  Rochester,   X.  V.,   .\pril   27,   I92I. 


is  unaffected  by  degree  of  vulcanization  or  by  the  presence  of 
compounding  ingredients.  Evidence  was  presented  to  show  that 
the  other  gases  behave  in  a  similar  manner. 

Relative  solubility  values  obtained  for  various  gases  in  rubber 
show  that  there  is  a  general  relationship  between  the  solubility 
and  density  of  the  gas  and  its  rate  of  penetration  through  rubber. 
These  results,  in  general,  confirm  the  original  hypothesis  of 
Graham  that  the  penetration  mechanism  consists  in  the  solution 
of  the  gas  at  one  surface  of  the  rubber  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  undissolved  gas  through  the  rubber  and  its  evaporation  at 
tlie  other  surface.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  the  actual 
size  of  the  gas  molecule  is  also  an  appreciable  factor.  A  striking 
relationship  between  the  solubility  of  various  gases  in  rubber  and 
in   water  has   been  noted. 

THE   INFLUENCE  OF  PIPERIDINE-PIPERIDYL-DITHIOCARBAMATE 
ON    VULCANIZATION  - 

By  G.  Stafford  Whitby  and  O.  J.  Walker 
Tested  in  a  90:10  rubber-sulphur  mix,  one  per  cent  of  the 
base  mentioned  is  found  to  reduce  the  time  of  cure  by  seven- 
eighths,  and  even  at  130  degrees  C,  to  lead  to  curing  in  about 
one-third  of  the  time  required  at  141  degrees  C.  in  its  absence. 
-At  the  optimum  cure,  rubber  containing  the  base  showed  (a) 
a  noticeably  lower  sulphur  coefficient,  (b)  a  very  considerably 
higher  breaking  stress,  (c)  a  noticeably  smaller  elongation,  and 
(d)  a  lower  position  of  the  stress-strain  curve  (strains  as 
ordinates)  than  did  rubber  from  which  the  base  was  absent.  On 
aging  for  seven  months,  vulcanizates  prepared  w-ith  the  base 
behaved  in  a  manner  essentially  similar  to  that  show-n  by  vulcan- 
izates prepared  without  it ;  the  stress-strain  curves  coming 
down  the  paper  to  a  similar  extent  and  the  breaking  points 
altering  in  a  similar  way. 

CONTRIBUTION   TO  THE    KNOWLEDGE   OF  THE    RESINS   OF 

HEVEA    RUBBER- 

By    G.    Stafford    Whitby    and    J.     Dolid 

A  number  of  crystalline  substances,  as  follows,  have  been 
isolated  from  the  acetone  extract  of  plantation  Hevea  rubber. 
.At  least  two  of  these  are  sterols.  The  less  soluble  of  the  two 
constitutes  roitghly  5  per  cent  of  the  extract.  It  decomposes 
without  melting,  and  forms  an  optically  active  acetate  crystalliz- 
ing in  leaflets  and  melting  at  169  degrees  C.  With  this  sterol, 
another  substance,  not  yet  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity,  was  asso- 
ciated. The  more  soluble  of  the  two  sterols  consisted  of  matted, 
flexible  leaflets,  melting  at  127  degrees  C,  and  showing  {°^)t 
—  25  degrees  C.""  In  addition,  a  substance,  optically  inactive, 
melting  at  62  degrees  C,  and  also  constituting  roughly  5  per  cent 
of  the  extract,  was  obtained.  Quebrachitol  was  isolated  from  the 
extract,  and  was  found  to  occur  generally  in  she«t  and  crepe. 
Further:  the  results  of  a  quantitative  study  of  the  oxidation  of 
caoutchouc  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  copper  are   reported. 

RELATIVE  THERMAL   CONDUCTIVITIES   OF  SOME  RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS  - 

By   A.   A.   Somervllle 

.\  series  of  thin  sheets  of  rubber  with  thermocouple  junctions 
between  were  placed  on  a  steam  chest  kept  at  100  degrees  C.  On 
top  of  this  pile  a  vessel  containing  melting  ice  maintained  a 
temperature  of  0  degrees  C.  By  comparing  the  time  necessary 
for  the  center  thermocouple  to  reach  maximum  temperature  for 
various  stocks  a  measure  of  their  relative  heat  conductivity  was 
obtained.  The  conductivities  of  stocks  containing  3  and  10  per 
cent  sulphur  on  the  rubber  and  10  per  cent  sulphur  with  2  per 
cent  accelerator  were  found  the  same.     This  value  was  taken  as 

'Meaning  that  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarired  light  was  25 
degrees  counter-clockwise. 
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unity.     The    following   table   contains   the   values   obtained   with 

10  per  cent  sulphur,  2  per  cent  accelerator  and  ISO  per  cent  zinc 

oxide  or  its  equivalent  voUinic  of  other  tiller  based  on  100  parts 

of  rubber : 

Base    stock    1.00 

Zinc  oxide  (150  per  cent) 1.65 

Glue     87 

Asbestine   91 

Lampblack     1.02 

Gas   black    1.14 

Crimson  antimony    1.15 

Whiting      1.23 

Lithoponc     1.33 

Magnesium    carbonate    1.45 

Soapstone     1.45 

Clay    1.67 

Litharge     1.78 

Red  oxide   1.86 

Fossil   flour    1.90 

Barytcs    (ground)    2.28 

Barytes    (precipitated    barium    dust) 2.65 

Frictioned   fabric    1.07 

The  state  of  cure  of  the  various  stocks  was  found  to  have  no 
effect  on  tlie  conductivity. 

REACTIONS     OF     ACCELERATORS     DURING     VULCANIZATION— III 

CARBO-SULPHYDRYL    ACCELERATORS    AND     THE 

ACTION   OF  ZINC   OXIDE  - 

By   C.  W.   Bedford   and   L.   B.  Sebrell 

Reactions  of  accelerators  producing  mercapto  groups  by  action 
of  sulphur  are  discussed.  ThiocarbaniUde  with  aniline  in  benzol 
solution  will  dissolve  zinc  oxide  and  will  vulcanize  a  zinc  oxide 
cement  at  room  temperature.  Other  zinc  salts  of  mercaptans, 
such  as  zinc  thiophenol  and  zinc-ethyl-xanthate,  will  vulcanize 
pure  gum  cements  containing  sulphur  at  room  temperature. 
These  accelerators  are  free  from  nitrogen  or  alkali  and  also 
function  in  press  or  steam  cures.  Without  zinc  oxide  no  accel- 
erator has  been  found  which  will  vulcanize  at  room  temperature. 
Zinc  salts  of  carbo-sulphydryl  accelerators  furnish  the  key  to 
the  paper. 

RAPID    BOMB    METHOD    FOR    DETERMINING    SULPHUR    IN 

RUBBER   COMPOUNDS 

By  W.  W.   Evans  and    Ruth   Merling 

A  new  method  for  determining  sulphur  in  rubber  compounds. 
The  sample  consists  of  0.2-gm.  of  rubber  suitably  packed  ii; 
sodium  peroxide  with  a  little  sugar  and  potassium  chlorate  on 
top.  Ignition  is  secured  in  a  Parr  calorimeter.  The  total  time 
for  running  a  determination  was  placed  at  three  hours.  Results 
follow : 


Sulphur 
Incorporated 


3.50 
6.35 


Nitric  Acid- 
Bromine  Bomb 
Method  Method 
. .      2.23  2.39 
. .      2.75  2.98 
.  .      3.55  3.73 
.  .      6.41  6.36 


The  method  works  with  high  amounts  of  sulphur,  as  in  an 
antimony  tube  or  hard  rubber  analysis.  A  blank  should  be  run, 
as  chemically  pure  sodium  peroxide  sometimes  contains  sodiuin 
sulphate. 

VOLUME  INCREASE  OF  COMPOUNDED  RUBBER  UNDER  STRAIN 
By  Henry  Green 
At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  H.  F. 
Schippcl  pointed  out  that  compounded  rubber  increases  in  volume 
when  strained.  He  demonstrated  this  fact  by  indirect  methods. 
The  present  author  has  been  able  to  observe  and  photograph,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  the  actual  changes  which  take  place. 
Working  with  rather  coarse  barytes,  he  obtained  cavities  at 
either  end  of  the  barytes  crystals.  He  noted  that  some  particles 
developed  cavities  when  the  piece  containing  them  was  stretched, 
but  some  did  not.  In  seeking  an  explanation  of  this,  he  advanced 
the  theory  that  many  of  the  particles  were  surrounded  with  an 
adsorbed  film  of  air.  In  such  cases  the  rubber  did  not  adhere 
to  the  crystal.  In  other  cases,  when  this  film  was  absent,  there 
was  adhesion  between  the  rubber  and  crystals  and  no  cavities 
were  obtained.     Referring  to  zinc  oxide,   Air.  Green  stated  that 


in  a  stock  containing  100  volumes  of  zinc  oxide  to   100  volumes 
of  rubber,  no  agglomerates  were  discernible  under  the  microscope. 

ROUND   TABLE   DISCUSSION 
FACTORY   CONTROL   OF   VULCANIZATION 

.\  simple  form  of  apparatus  for  comparison  of  thermometers 
used  on  vulcanizers  and  curing  presses  was  described  by  Arnold 
H.  Smith.  It  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  pipe  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  three  feet  long  with  capped  ends, 
arranged  for  steam  inlet  and  drainage.  A  number  of  openings 
are  provided  on  the  top  and  one  side  of  the  pipe  for  receiving 
the  thermometers  to  be  compared  with  the  correct  or  standard 
instrument  reserved  for  reference.  This  device  is  practically  the 
same  as  one  illustrated  and  described  in  The  India  Rubbek 
World,  June  1,  1904. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  noted  that  to  render  the  tests  reliable 
a  pet-cock  should  be  provided  at  each  thermometer  connection  to 
insure  venting  trapped  air  and  provide  circulation  of  steam 
around  the  thermometer  bulb. 

TESTING   CRUDE  RUBBER  AS   RECEIVED  AT   THE   FACTORY 

Sampling  a  lot  of  crude  rubber  for  test  is  either  a  matter  of 
selecting  from  each  bale  and  averaging,  or  selecting  portions 
from  the  broken  down  averaged  lot  and  averaging  again  for  test 
purposes. 

The  view  was  advanced  that  test  of  the  curing  quality  of  crude 
rubber  should  be:  (1)  by  compounding  with  zinc  oxide,  sulphur 
and  an  organic  accelerator,  or,  (2)  by  compounding  with  litharge 
and  sulphur.  Dr.  G.  S.  Whitby  suggested  that  stress-strain 
curves  will  be  found  very  illuminating  in  connection  with  judging 
the  curing  value  of  crude  rubbers. 

REACTIONS    BETWEEN    SULPHUR   AND    VARIOUS    SOFTENERS 

This  topic  did  not  elicit  much  comment,  except  that  the 
function  of  softeners  in  compounding  was  principally  to  augment 
plastic  flow  in  the  mixing.  Dr.  Bingham,  of  Lehigh  University, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Henrj'  Green  of  The  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.,  have  published  researches  on  the  subject  of  plastic  flow. 


PHYSICAL   TESTING   COMMITTEE 

A  new  physical  testing  committee  was  appointed  as  follows : 
C.  Olin  North,  chairman ;  W.  J.  Wiegand,  S.  Collier,  E.  H.  Graf- 
ton, and  H.  E.  Simmons.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  coa 
sider  the  standardization  of  methods  of  plotting  stress-strain 
curves  and  other  data,  standardization  of  experimental  mixings, 
and  testing  of  various  rubbers  and  other  materials.  .\n  investiga- 
tion of  new  methods  of  physical  testing  was  advocated  for  better 
judging  degrees  of  vulcanization  for  the  probable  life  of  rubber 
compounds. 


SHOE     BILL    PROHIBITS    LEATHER    SUBSTITUTES    UNLESS 
LABELED 

The  Caulfield  bill  recently  referred  to  the  Committee  on  General 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  amends  the  general  business  law 
regulating  the  sale  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  adds  the  following  new 
sections,  to  lake  effect  September  1,  1922: 

Unlawful  Sale:  No  person,  association  or  corporation, 
within  this  state,  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  boot 
or  shoe  with  a  counter,  sole,  insole,  middle  sole  or  slip  sole 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leatherboard,  strawboard,  leather- 
oid,  libreboard,  horn  fibre,  pate  or  any  other  substitute  for 
leather  whatsoever,  without  printing  upon  a  tag  securely 
affixed  to  each  boot  or  shoe,  in  plain  sight  and  in  the  English 
language,  stating  what  substitute  for  leather,  if  any,  has  been 
used,  designating  each  part  of  such  boot  or  shoe  where  such 
substitute  has  been  used.  And  if  no  substitute  for  leather 
has  been  used,  the  tag  shall  bear  a  statement  to  that  effect. 
The  removal  of  such  tag  upon  a  sale,  exposure  or  offer  of 
sale  of  any  hoots  or  shoes  by  any  person  other  than  by  the 
purchaser  shall  he  deemed  a  violation  of  this  article. 

ExcF.PTioNs:  This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
the  use  of  a  rubber  heel  on  any  boot  or  shoe,  or  eyelets,  or 
straps  used  to  assist  in  pulling  on  the  boot  or  shoe. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


SPONTANEOUS  COAGULATION^ 

SfONTA.NEOUS   coagulatioii   in   the   air  gives   a  slimy   .yellow   to 
brown   surface  layer,   which,   during  crcping,  causes   a   loss 
in  rubber  and  makes  the  crope  streaky  and  somewhat  dis- 
colored.    The  coagulation  is  sometimes  incomplete  and  the  serum 
milky.     Coagulation  with  sugar,  and  spontaneous  coagulation  in 
the  absence  of  air  have  been  proved  by  many  investigators. 

1.  Comparative  experiments  in  which  the  portions  of  undi- 
luted latex  were  weighed  and  the  rubber  collected  showed  close 
average  percentages  of  air-dried  crepe  when  coagulated  by  various 
means,  that  is:  by  acetic  acid;  spontaneously  in  air;  the  same  in 
absence  of  air;  and  by  sugar  in  air. 

These  rubbers  showed  tensile  strength  and  slope  practically  the 
same.  The  sgontaneously  coagulated  rubber  cures  somewhat 
faster  and  shows  a  somewhat  higher  viscosity.  The  samples 
coagulated  in  the  air  had  two  days  to  mature  as  against  one 
day  for  the  others,  cured  much  faster  and  showed  a  higher  vis- 
cosity and  somewhat  smaller  slope. 

2.  Spontaneous  coagulation  proceeds  well  in  latex  from  trees 
that  have  had  a  period  of  rest  and  therefore  give  a  latex  of  high 
rubber  content,  and  a  slow-curing  rubber.  The  properties  of 
the  rubber  lie  in  the  above-mentioned  direction,  but  the  rate  of 
cure,  when  creping  after  24  hours,  increases  much  more  than  in 
normal  latex,  so  that  the  abnormally  slow  rate  of  cure  of  ordi- 
nary crepe  disappears  to  some  extent. 

3.  From  a  series  of  experiments  on  heavily  tapped  trees  under 
varying  conditions  it  is  clear  that  heavy  tapping  causes  the  sub- 
stances (sugars?)  that  are  responsible  for  the  progress  of  spon- 
taneous coagulation  to  decrease,  so  that  coagulation  is  less  easy 
and  complete.  The  substances,  however,  that  have  an  influence 
on  rate  of  cure  (natural  accelerators  in  the  latex,  decomposition 
products  formed  by  maturation)  are  not  so  affected  by  heavy 
tapping  that  this  can  be  detected  in  the  properties  of  the  spontane- 
ously coagulated  rubber,  which  are  the  same  for  light  or  heavy 
tapping. 

4.  Experiments  on  an  estate  with  spontaneous  coagulation  in 
the  absence  of  air  showed  that  coagulation  proceeds  well  in  un- 
diluted and  15  per  cent  late.x,  but  the  crepe  was  somewhat  dull 
and  the  color  not  so  light  as  the  market  demands. 


^By    De    \'ries   and    Spoon.      Archief   voor    de   Rubbercultuiir,    July,    1920. 
Commiinic.ition  of  th^  Central  Rnbber  Station. 


ON  THE  DRYNESS  OF  PLANTATION  RUBBER  i 

There  are  irregularities  in  raw  rubber  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  masticating  and  mixing  operations  of  the  rubber 
manufacturer.  It  is  obvious  that  a  soft  resinous  rubber  such  as 
an  African  grade  will  break  down  easily  in  the  mill  and  requires 
but  little  power  to  reduce  it  to  a  suitable  consistency  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  mineral  ingredients.  A  tougher  and  higher 
grade  of  rubber  will  naturally  require  more  power  for  this  pur- 
pose. Plantation  rubber,  as  a  class,  takes  more  power  than  wild 
rubber,  even  the  best  wild  rubber  such  as  fine  iiard  Para.  Manu- 
facturers complain  of  irregularity  in  plantation  rubber  in  this  re- 
spect, and  assert  that  some  of  it  is  excessively  "dry,"  that  is,  it 
cannot  be  made  sufficiently  plastic  to  take  up  the  minerals  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  a  very  prolonged  treatment.  The  resulting 
compound  is  also  affected,  being  unusually  hard  and  tough. 

Thus  far  the  author  has  not  succeeded  in  devising  a  really 
satisfactory  test  by  which  the  dryness  of  rubber  can  be  measured. 
An  interesting  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  on  five  speci- 
mens of  plantation  crepe  variously  prepared  and  including  one 
of  unknown   origin   which   was   found   to  be  particularly   difficult 


to  break  down  on  full-sized  mills  in  the  factory.  Each  sample 
was  masticated  to  the  same  state  of  plasticity.  After  three 
months,  solutions  were  prepared  in  xylol  and  the  viscosity  of  a 
0.25  per  cent  solution  determined  and  compared  with  tlie  viscosity 
of  the  rubber  before  mastication. 

From  the  results  obtained  it  appears  that  a  rough  grading  of 
raw  rubbers  as  to  plasticity  may  be  obtaired  by  an  experienced 
operator  by  masticating  small  quantities  on  an  experimental  mill, 
also  that  the  viscosity  of  the  raw  rubber  is  an  indication  of  plas- 
ticity, but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  all  cases  high  viscosity 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  low  plasticity.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  associate  high  viscosity  with  "nerve"  or 
high  quality,  but  it  has  been  found  that  tlie  relationship  between 
viscosity  and  the  properties  after  vulcanization  is  more  compli- 
cated and  less  concordant  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  that  viscosity  tests,  if  combined  with 
vulcanization  tests,  give  valuable  indications  as  to  the  quality 
or  "nerve"  of  the  rubber.  From  the  foregoing  experiments  it 
would  appear,  however,  that  high  viscosity  is  not  of  itself  a 
desirable  property,  as  it  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  low  plas- 
ticity and  the  most  desirable  type  of  rubber  from  the  manufac- 
turer's point  of  view  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  one  giving  a 
low  viscosity  but  high  figures  after  vulcanization. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  "dryness'  in  plantation  rub- 
ber. The  acetone  extract,  resin  content,  does  not  vary 
sufficiently  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  samples.  It  is 
possible  that  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  coagulant  may 
have  an  influence.  Certain  batches  of  sulphuric-acid-coagulated 
rubber  were  found  to  work  "dry,"  and  were  difficult  to  break 
down,  but  we  failed  to  show  that  sulphuric-acid-coagulated  rub- 
ber always  works  dry.  In  any  case,  for  other  reasons  sulphuric 
acid  should  not  be  used  for  coagulation.  Another  possible  cause 
of  dryness  is  insufficient  washing  on  the  mill.  Crepe  which  is 
lightly  rolled  and  full  of  holes  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  break 
down.  Occasionally  rubber  is  not  used  for  a  year  or  more  after 
arrival.  Such  rubber  freezes  in  the  winter.  When  thawed  it  is 
still  harder  and  tougher  than  before,  and  requires  more  power 
to  break  down  than  if  it  had  been  used  fresh.  Freezing  and  care- 
ful thawing  of  rubber  considerably  increases  the  tensile  strength 
in  the  unvulcanized  condition,  and,  therefore,  probably  aflFects 
the  plasticity. 


THE    CAOUTCHOUC    MOLECULE  i 

Harries  in  his  work  on  caoutchouc"  regards  the  caoutchouc 
molecule  as  a  polymerized  assemblage  of  units  consisting  of  the 
basal  hydrocarbon  CmHm,  of  such  a  nature  that  depolymerization 
may  occur  with  great  ease.  Presumably,  as  when  his  earlier 
formula  was  enunciated,  he  considers  the  polymerization  as  due 
to  auxiliary  valences  of  the  nature  of  Thicle's  partial  valences. 

In  one  respect  Harries'  newer  formulation  of  the  caoutchouc 
molecule  approaches  Pickles'  formulation.  The  20-carbon  ring 
wliich  he  adopts  is  identical  with  the  ring  proposed  by  Pickles, 
if  the  number  of  isoprcne  units  included  in  the  latter  is  limited 
to  five.  Pickles,  however,  regarded  the  ring  as  including  at  least 
eight  such  units.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  views 
remains.  The  former  regards  the  caoutchouc  molecule  as  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  20-carboii  rings  polymerized ;  the  latter  as 
consisting  of  a  single  larger  ring. 

The  chief  considerations  which  Harries  urges  against  the  view 
that  the  molecule  consists  of  a  single  large  ring  are:  (1)  the 
readiness    with    which    caoutchouc    depolymerizes ;     (2)     the    oc- 


'Ry    Henry    P.    Steven:;.     lUdictin    of    tbe    Rubber    Growers'    .Association, 
Janu.-iry.    1<)21,  page  43. 


'Dr.  G.  StsfVord  Whitby.  The  India-Rubbcr  Jturnal.  February  12,  1921, 
patre  313. 

'Untcrsuchuntten  Ueber  die  Natiirlichen  und  Kiinstlichsn  Kautschukarten, 
Berlin.  J.  Sprii.aer.   1V19.  258  pp. 
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currcnce  of  several  forms  of  caoutchouc,  representing,  he  sup- 
poses, different  degrees  of  polymerization;  (3)  the  behavior  of 
caoutchouc  in  some  respects  as  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  namely, 
its  failure  to  become  reduced  by  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
platinum  black  or  palladium. 

POLYMERIZATION 
Mention  may  be  made  of  a  recent  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  general  subject  of  polymerization  in  which  Professor  Staud- 
inger'  strongly  urges  the  view  that  polymerization  processes 
should  and  can  be  regarded  as  involving  only  normal  valences, 
and  that  auxiliary  or  partial  valences  should  not  be  called  in  to 
explain  polymerization.  In  accord  with  this  view,  he  favors  the 
closed-chain  formula  for  caoutchouc  proposed  by  Pickles.  He 
also  interprets  on  the  basis  of  a  similar  closed-chain  formula 
the  results  of  Steimmig  who  obtained  as  scission  products  of 
samples  of  caoutchouc  prepared  by  the  polymerization  of  isoprene 
with  sodium,  not  only  lacvulinic  acid,  but  also  acetonylacetone  and 

succinic  acid. 

VULCANIZATION 

Among  Harries'  most  recent  work  on  rubber  are  some  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  the  vulcanization  process.  Harries 
distinguishes  between  primary  vulcanization  and  aftervulcaniza- 
tion.  In  primary  vulcanization  sulphur  becomes  adsorbed,  but 
not  chemically  combined.  The  essential  change  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  caoutchouc  from  a  metastabile  form,  soluble  in  organic 
solvents,  to  a  stabile  form  insoluble  in  such  solvents.  The  stabile 
caoutchouc,  as  obtained  after  the  exhaustive  extraction  of  sulphur 
from  the  primary  vulcanized  material,  he  found  to  be  unvulcan- 
izable.  No  chemical  difference  between  the  two  forms  could  be 
ascertained  by  an  e.xamination  of  the  ozonides. 

In  addition  to  an  account  of  his  work  on  natural  caoutchouc, 
Harries'  recently  published  volume  gives  an  interesting  review  of 
his  work  on  synthetic  caoutchouc  derived,  by  a  variety  of  poly- 
merization methods,  from  butadiene,  isoprene,  piperylene  and  di- 
methylbutadienc. 


'Berichte,   1920.  p.ige  1073. 


VARIATION    IN    FINE   HARD    PARAS   AND    PLANTATION    RUBBER  i 

From  the  earliest  plantation  days  fine  hard  Para  rubber  has 
served  as  a  standard  by  which  plantation  rubber  has  been  judged. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  much  first  latex  plantation  rubber 
is  on  an  average  f4uite  equal  to  fine  hard  Para  but  shows  greater 
variation  in  rate  of  cure.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  latter 
shows  no  appreciable  variation  in  this  respect  and  various  theories 
have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  difference  between  it  and 
plantation  grades.  But  few  comparative  tests  between  different 
samples  of  these  rubbers,  have  been  made.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  adequate  experimental  proof  of  the  superior  uniformity  of 
fine  hard  Para  in  rate  of  cure  does  not  exist. 

The  results  of  his  own  work  and  that  of  others  is  summarized 
by  Stevens  in  the  following  table,  remarking  that  the  variations 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  deviation  from  the  average 
allows  an  approximate  comparison  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  samples. 

.\vcrage  deviation 
from  {he  average;  per 
cent  of  time  of  cure 
Eaton    and    his    collaborators    on    26    samples    (probably 

each  a  mixture  from  different  balls  of  fine  bard  Para)  6.1 

Stevens  on  5  samples  from   different   balls  of  fine  hard 

Para     :-.  9.5 

Stevens   on    23    samples    of    crepe    prepared    for    testing 

on  different  occasions  under  uniform  conditions 4.8 

De  Vries  and  Spoon  on — 

193   samples  of  smc»ked   sheet 10.5 

131  samples  of  first  latex  crepe 5.1 

Assuming  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  arc  correct,  namely, 
that  fine  hard  Para  rubber  shows  much  the  same  variation  in 
rate  of  cure  as  probably  smoked  sheet,  we  are  faced  with  the 

Tiy  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens.  Bulletin  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association, 
September,  1920,  p3?e  347. 


difficulty  of  explaining  the  manufacturer's  preference  for  fine  hard 
Para  and  his  complaints  as  to  the  variability  of  plantation  rubber. 
It  should  be  noted  that  plantation  ruljber  is  not  all  first  latex  and 
quite  a  considerable  proportion  originates  from  native  holdings. 
This  fact  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  variation  in  plantation 
rubber  apart  from  other  contributory  causes. 


EFFECT  OF  ACIDS  IN  RETARDING  THE  RATE  OF  CURE  ' 

In  general  as  regards  rate  of  cure,  the  effect  of  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  intermediate  between  that  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  that  of  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid,  like  sulphuric 
acid,  reduces  the  rate  of  cure,  although  to  a  lesser  extent,  and 
the  rate  of  cure  is  restored  more  completely  by  soaking  in  water 
than  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  retained  by  the  rubber  is  very  small  and  similar  in  quantity 
to  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  retained  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  much  smaller  tlian  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  retained. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  volatility  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a  large  part  appears  to  be  lost  by  evaporation  when  the  crepe 
rubber  is  hung  to  air  dry.  The  relative  action  of  acetic,  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  acids  on  rate  of  cure  therefore  is  not  pro- 
portional to  the  amounts  of  these  acids  retained  by  the  rubber. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  probably  a  greater  retarding  effect  than 
sulphuric  acid,  having  regard  to  the  very  small  amount  retained. 

From  this  point  of  view,  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  unsuitable 
for  latex  coagulation.  It  is  also  unsuitable  because  rubber  so 
coagulated  frequently  becomes  soft  and  tacky  on  keeping.  This 
does  not  happen  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  evident  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  a  degrading  or  oxidizing  effect  on  raw  rubber, 
and  it  should  never  be  used  for  coagulating  late.x  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 


'By  Henry  P.  Stevens.  Bulletin  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association, 
November,    1920,   page   435. 

SYNTHETIC    RUBBER 

In  the  Allgeme'me  Autoiiwbil-Zcituiig  Dr.  Albert  Xeuburger 
sketches  the  historical  development  of  synthetic  rubber  in  Ger- 
iriany,  referring  to  its  usefulness  during  the  war,  and  advances 
the  opinion  thst  under  economic  conditions  which  prevail  in  Ger- 
many, synthetic  rubber  may  be  perfected  to  actually  compete 
seriously  with  the  natural  product.  It  is  planned  to  develop  the 
German  coal  industry  intensively,  and  by  distilling  the  coal  at 
the  mines,  conserve  all  its  by-products.  These  supplies  of  acetone 
and  benzol  will  give  the  necessary  source  materials. 

The  important  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  developing 
synthetic  rubber  with  essentially  the  same  technical  character- 
istics as  the  natural  product.  Germany,  since  the  war,  naturally 
retains  greater  interest  in  the  future  prospects  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber than  any  other  country.  Dr.  Neuburger,  in  fact,  suggests 
that  it  is  possible  that  Germany  in  time  may  not  need  to  import 
natural   rubber. 


CHEMICAL   PATENTS 

THE  UNITED   STATES 

PROCESS  OF  Treating  Vii-camzeu  Rubber,  consisting  of  re- 
ducing  it  to  a  finely  divided  state  under  conditions  of  exclu- 
sion of  oxygen,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  new,  unvulcanized  rub- 
ber in  solution,  sufficient  merely  to  film  the  particles  of  old  rub- 
ber, expelling  the  solvent,  and  fomiing  and  vulcanizing  in  the 
usual  manner. — Joseph  Porzel,  Buffalo,  Xew  'i'crk.  assignor,  by 
mesne  assignments,  to  Superior  Rubber  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    United  States  patent  No.  1,374.231. 

.Admesute  Cement  and  Process  of  Manufacture.  A  cement 
consisting  of  rubber,  and  water  as  solvent  for  the  dextrin. — 
Thomas  Edwards,  Milton,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent 
Xo.  1,374,992. 

Vulcanized  Oil  Product  Proiess.  Depoi.vmerizing  a  vul- 
canized  oil  product  in  the  presence  of  gasemis  hydrochloric  acid. — 
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Walter  O.  Snclling,  Allentoun.  l\'iinsylvania.     United  States  pat- 
ents No.  1.376,172  and  No.  1,376,173. 

\'ri.c.A.vizED  Oil  Product.  A  liquid  vulc.\xized  oil  product 
capable  ot  being  transformed  into  a  solid  factice-like  material  on 
contact  with  water. — Walter  O.  Snelling.  .-Mlentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    United  States  patent  No.  1,376,174. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

.\cceleraturs  for  Vulcanizing  RuiiBtR.  Furfur.\mide  and 
other  nitrogen  derivatives  of  furfuryl  are  used  as  accelerators. 
Several  furfuryl  derivatives  are  mentioned,  in  particular  the  con- 
densation products  of  pyromucic  aldehyde  with  ammonia  or 
animes. — British  patent   No.   157,050.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Insulating  Compositioxs.  Cellulose  derivatives,  particu- 
larly  esters,  such  as  nitro-cellulose,  acetyl  cellulose,  and  viscose, 
and  ethers  are  mi.xed  with  non-hygroscopic,  liquid  or  plastic  in- 
sulating substances  such  as  waxes,  oils,  fats,  resins,  gutta  percha, 
etc.,  with  or  without  bitumen  and  filling  ingredients.  Castor  oil, 
either  treated  with  hydrogen  or  not,  is  stated  to  be  a  suitable  in- 
sulating ingredient. — Sicmcns-Schuckertwerke,  Siemensstadt,  near 
Berlin,  Germany,     iiriti.sh  patent  N'o.  157,120.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

India  Ribber  Composition  for  soles  and  heels,  packing  for 
steam  and  water  joints  consists  of  rubber  SO  parts; .  sulphur  10 
parts ;  disintegrated  waste  fabrics  coated  with  non-vulcanized 
rubber  39  parts ;  and  an  accelerator  such  as  para-nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline  one  part.  This  mi.xture  is  calendered  and  vulcanized  un- 
der pressure  for  one  hour  at  149  degrees  C. — India-Rubber,  Gutta 
Percha  &  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  31  rue  de  la  Boetie, 
Paris.     British  patent  No.  157,821.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  Substitutes  made  by  heating  sulphur  and  any  ani- 
mal  or  vegetable  lixed  oil.  in  a  closed  vessel  until  the  reaction  is 
completed.  The  mixture  is  also  agitated,  and  zinc  oxide,  litharge, 
magnesia,  or  other  catalyst  or  accelerator  is  employed. — Western 
Ru1)ber  Co..  Washington,  assignee  of  H.  H.  Hazeltine  and  M. 
Gregory,  Tacoma,  Washington,  U.  S.  A.  British  patent  No.  157,836. 
(Not  yet  accepted.) 

Coagulating  L.\tex.  Latex  is  sprayed  in  a  current  of  a 
drying  medium  which  may  be  heated  to  200  degrees  F.,  to  obtain 
a  product  containing  all  the  solid  constituents  of  tiie  latex.  Prema- 
ture coagulation  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  the 
like.  X'ulcanizing  agents  as  sulphur,  nitro-coir.pounds,  sulplnir 
compounds,  and  fillers,  namely,  carbon  black,  zinc  oxide,  etc.,  may 
be  added  to  the  latex  or  may  be  introduced  into  the  spraying 
chamber  with  the  latex.  When  additions  are  made  to  the  latex, 
the  preservative  added  is  preferably  saponin,  glycerine  or  glue 
in  the  proportion  of  about  0.1  per  cent.  The  mixing  thus  ob- 
tained is  more  homogeneous,  does  not  require  drying,  mastication 
is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  after  vulcanization  by  the  usual 
methods,  a  product  of  greater  tensile  strength  is  obtained. — E. 
Hopkinson,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  British  patent 
No.   157,975.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Coating  for  Balloon  Fabrics  consisting  of  Turkish  bird- 
iinie  dried  at  ISO  degrees  F.  and  coated  with  shellac,  varnish  or 
rubber  solution.  Mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  the  birdlime  as  a 
preservative. — C.  .A.  Cleghorn,  Hrackenside.  Woburn  Sands.  Bed- 
fordshire.    British  patent  No.  158,366. 

Devulcanizing.  Finely  divided  rubber  is  impregn.vted  with 
cold  solution  of  alkali,  and  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to  about  338 
degrees  F.  The  product  may  be  further  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  washed. — J.  Smith,  12  Terregles  .Avenue,  PoUokshields, 
Glasgow.     British  patent  No.  158,783. 

Non-inflammable  Composition  of  Rubber.  Hydrated  Oxide 
of  aluminum,  litharge,  and  sulphur,  with  or  without  asbestos  (see 
patent  No.  125.622),  is  used  by  itself  in  slieets.  blocks,  tubes,  etc. — 
W.  H.  Perkin.  Oxford  University,  and  J.  H.  Mandleberg  and 
Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Limited,  .\lbion  Waterproofing  Works,  Pen- 
dleton. Manchester.     British  patent  No.  159,014. 
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OTHER    CHEMICAL    PATENTS 

GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED  WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

6,541  (October  10,  I9I8.)  \'ulc.nriization  of  rubber  on  metals. 
A  layer  of  adhesive,  viscous  material,  which  is  not  absorbed 
In-  rubber,  is  interposed  between  the  rubber  and  tlie  metal. 
The  intermediate  and  by-products  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  l-'elten  and 
Guilleaumc.   C'arlswerk,   A.-G. 

(February  20,  1917.)  Vulcanized  rubber  products  of  great 
strength  and  extensibility  are  obtained  by  using  antimony 
rtntoxide  in  the  mixture:  the  lesult  is  a  red  product  of 
greater  softness,  elasticity  and  toughness  than  those  obtained 
with  Roldcn  antimony.  Farbenfabrilicn  formerly  Friedrick 
Bayer  &  Co..   Leverkusen,  near  Coiogne-on-the-Rhinc. 

(July  25,  1919.)  Method  of  separating  rubber  from  criidt 
rr  vulcanized  waistc  rubber.  Peter  Friesanhahn,  Ilubertu. 
sallee   -U.    Htrlin-Ciriiiiewald. 

(February  15,  1918.)  Plastic  masses.  Farbenfabriken  formerly 
Friedrich  Jiayer  &  Co.,  Leverkitsen,  near  Colofine-on-thc 
Rhine. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

CONSTANT   TEMPERATURE    WATER    BATH 

THE  demand  for  a  water  l)ath  electrically  heated  and  provided 
with  a  constant  temperature  control  that  is  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive for  the  general  laboratory  has  led  to  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  the  apparatus  illus- 
trated. 

The  range  of  constancy  in  the 
temperature  of  this  water  bath 
is  one  degree  C,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently close  for  general  ana- 
lytical work.  The  regulator 
may  be  set  to  produce  and 
maintain  any  temperature  be- 
tween a  few  degrees  above 
room  temperature  and  the  boil- 
ing poiEt  of  water.  Dishes  of 
any  form  may  be  used  with 
this  apparatus.  A  support  is 
provided  to  hold  condensers, 
thermometers,  etc.  The  area 
of  the  bath  is  13  by  13  inches 
and  the  top  is  provided  with 
four  holes,  each  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  provided  with 
concentric  rings.  It  is  made 
for  110-volt  and  220-volt  cur- 
rents and  may  be  used  on  either 
alternating  or  direct  current.  Sargent's  Electric  Water  B.\th 
It  is  equipped  with  an  attachment  for  maintaining  a  constant 
water  level  in  the  bath  and  with  cord  and  plug  for  attaching  to 
the  "lectric  line. — E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


"DKEADNAtlGHT"'    ToRCH 


LABORATORY   GASOLINE    TORCH 

.A  gasoline  torch  is  frequently  useful  in 
the  rubber  laboratory  for  many  purposes. 
The  illustration  shows  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  torch  of  this  sort  known  as  the 
"Dreadnaught."  Among  the  features 
claimed,  which  give  it  pre-eminence,  are 
these — it  gives  the  hottest  fire,  withstands 
the  hardest  knocks,  is  quick-starting,  dur- 
able and  non-leaking. — P.  Wall  Manufac- 
turing Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


RUBBER  MICRO-FUNGUS 
The  purer  and  inore  elastic  grades  of  vulcanized  rubbers  when 
exposed  to  moist  air  are  liable  to  develop  growths  of  micro-fungus 
which  to  the  naked  eye  often  reseinble  dust.  The  fungus  threads 
penetrate  the  surface  rubber  and  may  cause  disintegration.  Rub- 
ber thus  injured  wrinkles  curiously  and  may  become  very  weak. — 
J.  Scott,  Tlic  liuli,!  Rubber  Journal,  London,  1920,  60,  410-412. 
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NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 


THE  RiBBER  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  its  Twenty-First  Year  Book,  1921,  prepared  by 
the  general  manager  and  secretary.  The  pamphlet  is  smaller 
this  year,  containing  more  practical  information  for  the  use  of 
members.  Information  concerning  the  constituency  of  the 
general  membership,  of  the  various  divisions  and  committees, 
and  miscellaneous  matter  as  charter,  constitution  and  by-laws, 
necrology  record,  officers  and  directors  since  the  Association 
was  organized,  may  be  found  in  the  year  book. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
issued  a  brochure  entitled  "Simplified  Methods  of  Repairing 
Giant  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires,"  which  deals  with  tire,  valve, 
and  tube  repairs  of  all  types,  and  in  the  last  few  pages  displays 
all  repair  materials  manufactured  by  Firestone,  and  a  list  of  the 
Firestone  branches  in  the  United  States. 

The  tire  division  of  the  Con\trse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  distributing  to  the  trade  a  novelty  booklet  describing 
the  Converse  tire  and  its  construction.  On  the  front  cover  a 
section  of  a  tire  is  pictured,  showing  a  small  part  of  the  tread, 
and  the  inner  construction  and  bead.  The  back  of  the  folder 
has  a  tab  cut  to  fit  over  the  front  picture  of  the  tire 
and  into  a  slit  along  the  section  where  the  tread  and  inner 
construction  are  shown,  thereby  picturing;  a  perfect  section  of 
a  Converse  tire. 

"Boys'  Book  of  Indians"  is  a  booklet  published  by  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  its  "boy  friends." 
It  contains  much  information  on  Indian  customs  and  life, 
together  with  colored  illustrations  of  well-known  Indian  char- 
acters. Indian  signs  and  their  meanings  are  illustrated  and  the 
tribal  divisions  shown  over  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States. 
The  center  page  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  picture  of  the 
three  styles  of  bicycle  tires  made  by  the  Goodrich  company 
and  a  word  to  the  boys  regarding  their  satisfactory  service  on 
bicycles.  The  back  cover  contains  some  interesting  facts  about 
auto  tires. 

The  crude  rubber  department  of  The  Rogers-Pyatt  Shellac 
Co.,  New  York,  has  issued  its  standard  blotter  showing  fluctu- 
ations of  standard  grades  of  rubber  for  1920.  The  blotter  also 
shows  prices  from  January,  1911,  through  April,  1921. 

An  interesting  series  of  illustrated  and  descriptive  bulle- 
tins  on  rubber  machinery  has  been  prepared  by  The  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  machines  treated  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described  and  include  the  full  line  manu- 
factured by  the  company,  such  as  rimming  press,  mixing  mill, 
molds  and  cores,  calender,  tire  press,  cracker  and  washer,  hydraulic 
vulcanizer,  also  an  instruction  book  for  the  tire  press. 

Chat  No.  4  of  "The  Black  Art  of  Rubber  Compounding" 
is  being  distributed  to  the  trade  by  Binney  &  Smith  Co.,  81  Fulton 
street,  New  York.  It  contain.^  brief  explanatory  remarks  on  the 
colloidal  state ;  Micronex  black  as  a  colloid,  and  the  rubber  stress- 
strain  curve  and  its  requisite  characteristics,  with  notes  on  con- 
tinuity of  stress  and  energy  of  resilience. 

Bulletin  R-1401  with  Supplementary  Sheet  No.  2,  issued 
by  the  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Chestnut  Ilill,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, explains  the  recent  development  of  the  Yarway  balanced 
control  valve  in  both  angle  and  globe  patterns,  together  with 
several  forms  of  operating  mechanisms. 

"The  Dancers  of  Faulty  Brakes,"  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  explains  how  scien- 
tific research  is  solving  the  problem  of  increased  traffic,  and  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  brakes 
safe  by  periodical  inspection,  claiming  that  a  tremendous  burden 
is  being  placed  on  brakes  as  a  result  of  modern  motoring  condi- 
tions.     In    addition    to    half-tone    and    line-cut    illustrations    the 


pamphlet  contains  many  tables  which  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  drivers  of  pleasure  cars  or  trucks. 

"C-H  Iron-Clad  Solenoids,"  Publication  873,  April,  1921,  a 
four-page  leaflet  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee  and  New  York,  contains  drawings  and  tabTes  of 
stroke  and  pull  of  solenoids.  The  descriptive  matter  covers 
electric  solenoids  for  operating  brakes,  clutches,  valves  and 
similar  devices  where  a  straight-line  motion  is  desired. 

"Hopewell  Points  the  Way  to  Better  Insulation,"  is  the 
title  given  Catalog  No.  1  of  the  Hopewell  Insulation  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Hopewell,  Virginia.  The  Hopewell  products  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  a  thorough  manner,  with  a  brief  in- 
troduction in  which  is  explained  that  "Paramold, '  a  hard  rubber 
compound  of  which  the  insulators  are  made,  is  of  high  dielectric 
and  mechanical  strength. 

"The  Serial  Number,"  Volume  1,  Number  1,  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers'  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
made  its  appearance  dated  May  7,  1921.  It  is  a  four-page  paper, 
Syi  by  11  inches,  devoted  to  news  of  interest  to  the  retail  tire 
trade,  editorials  and  open  letters.  Whether  the  sheet  will  be 
published  monthly  or  bi-weekly  remains  to  be  determined  by  a 
vote  of  the  members. 

"Stretching  a  Rubber  Band  Across  the  Sea."  Leaflet  ad- 
dressed  to  rubber  manufacturers  by  the  committee  on  organiza- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation,  66  Broadway, 
New  York. 

This  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  large-scale  plans  for  developing 
American  export  business  which  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing 
Corporation  intends  to  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  $100,000,000 
of  stock  in  the  new  international  trading  concern  has  been  floated, 
and  for  which  subscriptions  have  been  promised  by  some  of  the 
largest  banks  in  the  country.  This  concern,  with  a  potential 
credit-extending  capacity  of  a  billion  dollars,  was  organized 
under  the  Edge  Act  of  1919  to  render  for  international  commerce 
much  the  same  service  as  is  given  domestic  trade  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Realizing  that  while  war-spent  foreigners 
urgently  want  our  goods,  but  cannot  pay  for  them  until  their 
own  industries  begin  to  get  on  their  feet,  the  new  corporation 
would  aid  them  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  American  labor 
and  capital  by  shipping  to  our  foreign  friends  the  goods  they 
need,  allowing  them  to  pay  with  long-term  promissory  notes 
backed  by  good  securities. 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  products,  facing  the  serious  problems 
resulting  from  rapidly-shrinking  export  orders,  are  reminded 
that  they  have  but  two  avenues  of  relief,  one  being  to  cultivate 
trade  in  the  sections  of  the  world  which  suffered  least  in  the 
war,  as  South  America  and  the  Far  East,  and  the  other  being 
to  cooperate  actively  with  other  American  manufacturing  in- 
terests, through  some  such  agency  as  proposed,  for  extensive 
financing  of   overseas   trade. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    WATER    VULCANIZATION 
By  Arthur  E.  Friswell" 

MY  first  introduction  to  rubber  manufacturing  was  in  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  rubber  thread.  There  I 
learned  how  and  why  rubber  sheet  for  thread  was  and  still  is 
vulcanized  in  water.  The  following  is  a  non-technical  description 
of  the  process. 

The  rubber  is  calendered  into  sheets  by  a  specially  designed  cal- 
ender, which  produces  and  doubles  two  sheets  into  one  simul- 
taneously. The  sheet  is  rolled  on  itself  as  it  comes  from  the 
calender,  talc  being  used  to  prevent  adhesion.  When  the  sheet  is 
thoroughly  cooled,  it  is  wound  on  a  drum,  and  between  each  ply 
of  rubber  there  is  wound  under  tension  a  web  from  a  roll  of 
finely  woven  cotton  cloth,  absolutely  free  from  all  unevenness  of 
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weaving,  skipped  threads,  knots,  etc.  This  cloth  is  applied  wring- 
ing wet  and  great  care  is  exercised  to  lay  it  taut  and  smooth  and 
free  from  wrinkles  or  folds  in  every  direction.  The  length  of  the 
rubber  sheet  is  60  to  65  yards.  The  width  is  determined  by  the 
calender  rolls  and  varies  in  ditTerent  factories  from  36  to  60 
inches,  or  even  wider. 

After  wrapping,  the  entire  roll  on  the  drum  is  cross-wrapped 
or  spirally  bandaged  under  tension  by  a  woven  strip  of  strong 
cotton  webbing  to  insure  positive  solidity  of  the  rubber  mass  and 
to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  air  pockets  between  the  plies.  The 
drum  upon  which  this  winding  occurs  is  about  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  the  precaution  is  observed  of  not  bringing  the  first  end 
of  the  rubber  sheet  into  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  drum,  but 
tlie  drum  is  first  wound  or  padded  for  several  turns  with  wet, 
woven  cotton  sheeting.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  prevent  over- 
vulcanizing  of  any  one  part  of  the  rubber  sheet  by  metallic  con- 
tact and  to  ensure  uniformity  of  vulcanizing  conditions  throughout 
the  entire  thickness  or  mass.  The  drum  is  then  placed  vertically 
m  a  vertical  vulcanizer,  the  drum  resting  on  end  on  a  false  per- 
forated metal  bottom  placed  several  inches  above  the  true  bottom 
of  the  vulcanizer.  Water  is  then  admitted  to  the  vulcanizer  to  a 
height  to  completely  submerge  the  drum  but  not  to  completely  fill 
the  vulcanizer.  A  foot  or  more  of  space  is  left  at  the  top  of  the 
vulcanizer  above  the  water  level  to  provide  for  expansion  and  for 
a  body  of  steam.  The  cover  of  the  vulcanizer  is  bell  shaped. 
Steam  is  admitted  through  the  bottom  of  the  vulcanizer  until  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  to  280  or  285  degrees  F.  and 
brisk  circulation  of  steam  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  freely 
opened  pet-cock  or  valve  at  the  top  of  the  vulcanizer.  This  is 
of  vital  importance.  The  water  must  be  kept  agitated,  otherwise 
vulcanization  is  never  uniform,  and  soft,  partially  cured  spots 
show  under  later  test. 

The  time  required  to  effect  vulcanization  varies  from  65  to  85 
minutes  for  a  compound  of — in  this  country — one  ounce  of  sul- 
phur to  one  pound  of  fine  Para,  and  in  England,  of  two  ounces  of 
sulphur  to  one  pound  of  fine  Para.  There  is  a  curious  feature 
here  presented,  namely,  that  of  climatic  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions as  affecting  vulcanization.  Where  the  atmospheric  humidify 
is  normally  heavy,  as  in  Manchester,  England,  more  sulphur  is 
required  to  effect  vulcanization  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
air  is  normally  lighter  and  dryer;  and  also  the  time  required  to 
effect  vulcanization  varies  with  the  seasonal  changes  from  extreme 
sharp  cold  in  winter  to  extreme  humid  heat  in  summer,  and  this 
is  quite  aside  and  distinct  from  any  differences  whatsoever  in  the 
strength  or  nerve  of  various  lots  of  rubber. 

When  the  sheet  of  vulcanized  rubber  is  unwound  from  the  drum, 
its  color  has  changed  from  amber  to  dirty  green  and  it  is  saturated 
with  water.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  usually  held  by  laymen,  rub- 
ber docs  absorb  water,  and  in  the  form  of  freshly  vulcanized  sheet 
for  thread  as  described,  it  contains  from  18  to  20  per  cent  by 
weight.  The  sheet  is  next  suspended  on  racks  in  a  drj'ing  room 
which  is  metal-sheathed  throughout,  to  radiate  heat  from  steam 
pipes.  The  temperature  of  the  room  is  from  100  to  110  degrees  F. 
Within  24  hours  the  moisture  is  evaporated  and  the  sheet  assumes 
the  gray  color  usually  associated  with  pure  vulcanized  rubber 
which  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  alkaline  desulphurizing  proc- 
ess. (Some  thread  is  later  desulphurized,  some  is  not,  but,  as 
Kipling  says,  "That's  another  story.")  Whether  the  original  man- 
ufacturers of  rubber  thread — whoever  they  may  have  been — found 
by  experience  that  necessity  compelled  them  to  employ  water  as 
a  vulcanizing  medium,  or  whether  it  just  naturally  occurred  to 
them  in  the  first  mstance,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  no 
other  way  of  vulcanizing  rubber  sheets  has  ever  been  found  to 
equal  it.  Water  is  an  ideal  heat  conductor,  and  sheet  vulcanized 
as  described  possesses  a  degree  of  permanent  elasticity,  due  no 
doubt  in  part  to  the  practically  spontaneous  conducting  throughout 
the  mass  of  a  uniform  temperature  and  perhaps  in  part  to  a 
beneficent  chemical  action  which  sheet  vulcanized  in  any  other  way 
never  possesses.     Sheet  so  vulcanized  and  thread  cut  from  it  have 


a  quality  of  something  so  lastingly  virile,  so  velvety,  in  brief,  so 
rubber-like,  that  there  is  nothing  to  touch  it  where  elasticity  is 
the  main  objective. 

Another  fine  feature  of  water  vulcanization  is  that  it  overcomes 
the  bothersome  shrinking  problem.  As  every  rubber  man  knows, 
sheet  rubber  cured  in  open  steam  or  suspended  from  racks  and 
exposed  to  dry  heat  shrinks  unevenly,  thus  altering  the  gage  or 
thickness  as  delivered  from  the  calender. 

Manufacturers  of  elastic  bands  have  found  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  calendered  sheet  by  suspending  the  tubes  made 
from  the  sheet  from  poles  or  racks  submerged  in  water  raised  to 
vulcanizing  temperature.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  employ  water 
vulcanization,  it  will  be  found  to  posses  distinct  advantages  over 
nearly  every  other  form  of  curing. 


THE  RELATIVE   ACCELERATING  ACTION    OF   DIF- 
FERENT COMPOUNDS  OF  LEAD  IN  THE 
VULCANIZING   OF   RUBBER 
By  J.  M.  Grove 
INTRODUCTION 

THE  more  one  studies  the  subject  of  organic  accelerators 
the  more  puzzling  it  becomes.  Much  has  been  learned 
about  their  immediate  effect,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
learned.  Hence  the  numerous  papers  on  the  subject,  and  if, 
finally,  dicta  may  be  laid  down  governing  their  immediate 
action  in  varying  proportions,  there  will  still  remain  the  ques- 
tion of  their  action  as  affecting  the  ultimate  life  of  vulcanized 
rubber. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
immediate  action  of  various  organic  accelerators  upon  the 
vulcanization  of  different  compounds  that  the  writer  was 
asked  to  determine  the  relative  accelerating  action  of  the 
most  widely  used  compounds  of  the  known — the  old  lead  group. 

So  far  as  he  was  able  to  learn  by  reference  to  many  com- 
pounds laid  before  him  for  investigation,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  rule  governing  their  use,  although  their  use  has  for 
many  years  proved  beneficial  where  it  is  possible  to  use  them 
at  all.  Of  course,  their  employment  is  prohibited  wliere 
colors   other  than   gray   or  black   must   be   obtained. 

METHOD    OF    EXPERIMENTATION 

The  accelerating  action  of  one  per  cent  of  litharge  was 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  The  formula  used  con- 
sisted by  weight  of:  smoked  sheet  80  per  cent,  sulphur  25^^ 
per  cent,  zinc  oxide  5  per  cent,  and  varying  percentages  of 
baryfcs,  and  the  given  lead  compound  under  investigation  to 
make  up  100  per  cent  by  weight.  As  the  percentage  of  the 
lead  compound  introduced  into  the  above  formula  was  in- 
creased, the  percentage  of  barytes  was  proportionately  de- 
creased. Thus,  the  relative  percentage  of  smoked  sheet, 
sulphur  and  zinc  remained  unchanged  in  all  of  the  trials. 
(See  Table  1.) 

Table     1 
Formulas  or  Compounds 

Ingredients      1  2         3         4         5  6         7         8         9       10        11        12 

Smoked 
sheet     ...   80       80       80       80       80       80      80       80       80       80      80       80 
Sulphur    ..     2'A     2yi     2'A     2K     ^Vi     iVi     Z'A     2yi     2!^     2^     2'A     2J4 
Zinc     oxide     5555555S555S 

Barytes    ..  UK    S'A    6'A    7'A    9'/,    8'A    6yi  ny,  lO'A    9A    7'A    m 

I.ith.irge     .1        

Suhlimed 

white  Iciid   ..  7         6         5        

B.isic  lead 

carbonate 3         4         6        

Sublimed 

blue  lead 1  2  3         S  7 

100     100     100     100     100     100     100     100     100     100     100     100 

The  ingredients  of  the  different  compounds  were  very  care- 
fully weighed  and  mixed  in  the  laboratory,  under  conditions 
exactly  alike.  After  a  period  of  24  hours'  rest  a  sample  from 
each   compound,   Yt-inch   in   thickness,  was   cured   in  a  press 
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lor  one  hour  at  2SU  ilcgrcis  F.  These  vulcanized  samples 
were  allowed  to  rest  for  24  hours.  Then  test  pieces  ^-inch 
in  width  were  cut  from  each  slab  with  a  suitable  die,  each 
piece  was  marked  with  linos  two  inches  apart  and  physical 
tests  were  made  by  use  of  a  Scott  testing  niacliiiic,  the  rate 
of  speed  being  20  inches  per  minute. 

The  results  recorded  below  for  tensile  strength,  elongation 
and  Set  at  break  represent  the  average  results  of  three  tests 
of  each  sample.  In  taking  the  permanent  set,  the  original 
marks  two  inches  apart  were  stretched  to  twelve  inches  and 
so  held  for  ten  minutes,  then  allowed  to  recover  for  ten  min- 
utes, when  measurements  were  taken  and  tlic  percentage  in- 
crease in  length   recorded. 

RESULTS 

\\'hcn  cured  and  tested  as  described  above,  Compound 
Xo.  1  (see  Table  1)  gave  the  following  results: 

Tensile   strength    per    sq.    in 1,915  prunds 

lilonKation,    or    stretch 750  per  cent 

Permanent    set    9  per  cent 

Set  at  breaking   lead    13.5  per  cent 

The  first  lead  compound  compared  with  litharge  in  accel- 
erating action  was  sublimed  white  lead.  It  was  found  to 
require  seven  per  cent  of  this  compound  to  obtain  results  at 
all  comparable  with  those  given  by  one  per  cent  of  litharge. 
Six  and  five  per  cent  of  sublimed  white  lead  gave  tcnsiles 
far  below  that  of  one  per  cent  of  litharge. 

T.VBLE   2 
Results  Obt.\ined  With   Sublimed  White  Le.\d 

5%  6%  7% 

Tensile  strength  per  sq.   in lbs.         907  1,552  2,195 

Klongation.    nr  stretch 700%  8S5%  800% 

Permanent  set    15%  7.5%  8% 

Set  at  breaking  lead 16%  18%  15% 

Basic  lead  carbonate  was  next  compared  with  litharge  in 
accelerating  action  and  it  was  found  to  require  3  per  cent  of 
this  compound  to  give  results  approximating  those  given  by 
one  per  cent  of  litharge. 

T.ABLE  3 
Results   Obt.\ined   With    Basic    Lead   Carbonate 

3";  4%  6% 

Tensile  rtrength  per  s.;.   in lbs.        1.853  1.635  2,079 

Elonjaiion.    or    stretch 800%  800%  850% 

Permanent  set 8.5%  7.5%  4% 

Set   at   breaking   load 19% 

Finally,  sublimed  blue  lead  was  compared  with  litharge  in 
accelerating  action.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  results 
obtained  with  one  per  cent  of  litharge,  was  obtained  with 
three  per  cent  of  sublimed  blue  lead.  Further  addition  of  this 
lead  compound  indicated  decided  overvulcanization;  while 
one  and  two  per  cent  indicated  that  the  samples  tested  were 
very  much  undercurcd. 

Table  4 
Results   Obtained   With    Sublimed   Blue    Lead 

1%  2%  3%  5%  7% 

Tensile  strenfith  per  sq.  in... lbs.     210         779         1,663         1,733         2,125 

Elongation,    or    stretch 800%      800%         800%         800%         750% 

Permanent   set    25%     11.5%  6.5%         4.5%  3.5% 

Set  at  breaking  load 43.6%     17.8%       12.8%  13%       12.5% 

The  results  thus  indicated  that  basic  lead  carbonate  and 
sublimed  blue  lead  have  approximately  the  same  accelerating 
action  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  the  writer  tried  com- 
binations of  lead  compounds  with  hexamethylene  tetramine, 
with  remarkable  results.  It  was  found  that  such  combina- 
tions enable  one  to  greatly  reduce  the  percentage  of  hexa- 
methylene tetramine  used;  and  when  the  price  was  high,  this 
was  quite  an  item  of  cost. 

To  further  test  the  relative  accelerating  action  of  basic 
lead  carbonate  and  of  subliined  1)!ue  lead,  and  also  to  de- 
termine whether  the  accelerating  action  of  basic  lead  car- 
bonate is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  lead  hydroxide  pres- 
ent, three  per  cent  each  of  basic  lead  carbonate,  of  sublimed 


blue  lead;  and  ul  chemically  pure  normal  lead  carbonate  were 
introduced  separately  into  the  following  formula  and  the 
compounds  thus  obtained  were  then  cured  in  a  press  for  40 
minutes  at  290  degrees  F.  and  tested  as  described  above. 

Formula  of  Compound  No.  13 

Per  Cent 

Smoked    sheet    65 

Sulphur   2K 

Zinc  oxide 2 

Blanc  fixe   5 

Barytcs    22J<2 

Hexamethylene   tetramine ^ 

Basic    lead    carbonate  or  sublimed   blue  lead,   or   normal 

lead  carbonate    3 

100 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  tests  were  made 
with  the  formula  as  given  above,  using  blanc  fixe  and  barytes 
in  place  of  barytes  alone.  The  results  were  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  warrant  further  work  that  is  now  in  process, 
the  results  of  uliich  will  be  presented  in  tin-  near  future. 

T.\BLE  5 
Results    Obtained    With    Basic    Lead    C.\rbonate,    Sublimed    Blue    Lead 

AND    KoKMAL    LeaD    CaRBONATE    IN    COMPOUND    No.    13 

3%  Basic  3%  Sub-  3%  Normal 

Lead  limed  Blue  Lead 

Carbonate  Lead  Carbonate 

Tensile   strength   per   sq.    in.... lbs.          1,487  1,475  1,481 

Elongation,    c;r    stretch 700%,  750%  750% 

Permanent    set    8%  8%  9% 

Set    at   breaking    load 18%  19%  20% 

Three  per  cent  of  sublimed  white  lead  and  of  chemically 
pure  lead  sulidiate  was  introduced  separately  into  the  same 
formula. 

T.\BLE  6 

Results   Obtained   With    Sublimed   White   Lead   and   Chemically    Pure 
Lead    Sulphate 

Tensile  strength  per  sq.  in lbs.  872  906 

Elongation,   or   stretch 750%  725% 

Permanent   set    10%  10% 

Set  at  breaking  load 20%  16.5% 

SUMMARY 

The   conclusions  to  be  drawn   from   this  investigation   are: 

1.  That,  of  the  most  coinmonly  used  lead  compounds, 
litharge  possesses  the  greatest  accelerating  action. 

2.  That  the  relative  accelerating  action  of  basic  lead  car- 
bonate to  that  ot  litharge  is  in  approximately  the  proportion 
of  3  to  1. 

3.  That  the  relative  accelerating  action  of  sublimed  blue 
lead  is  appro.ximately  the  same  as  that  of  basic  lead  carbonate. 

4.  That  the  relative  accelerating  action  of  sublimed  white 
lead  is  much  below  tliat  of  the  other  compounds  of  lead. 

5.  That  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  accelerating 
action  of  basic  lead  carbonate  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
lead  liydroxide  present. 

6.  That  combinations  of  lead  compounds  with  hexamethyl- 
ene tetramine  enable  one  to  greatly  reduce  the  percentage  of 
the  organic  accelerator  used. 


THE    ACTION    OF    CERTAIN    ORGANIC    ACCELERA- 
TORS IN  THE  VULCANIZATION  OF  RUBBER— II' 
By  C.  D.  Kralz,  A.  H.  Flower  and  B.  J.  Shapiro" 

/^XE  of  the  early  patents'  for  the  use  of  syntlictic  iiitro- 
^^  genous  organic  substances  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber 
refers  to  the  dissociation  constant  of  1  X  10-'  as  the  dividing 
line  between  accelerating  and  non-accelerating  bases.  On  the  other 
hand,  Peachcy'  has  pointed  out  that  certain  other  substances  which 
are  not  basic,  or  but  slightly  so.  are  aljo  exceedingly  active  as 
accelerators.  The  number  of  examples  in  tliis  class,  however,  is 
relatively  small. 

'Presented  before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  .American   Chemical  Society 
at  Chicago.  Illinois.  Seiitcniber  6  to  10.  1920. 
-The  Falls  Rubber  Co..  Cuvahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
^Oerman   patent   No.   280.198.    1914 
'.Tniirnal  of  the  Society  of  Chemicil  Industry.  36,   1917.  950. 
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In  the  course  of  the  experimental  work  described  in  this  paper 
we  have  made  a  comparison  of  the  sulphur  coefficients  of  a  type 
mixture  vulcanized  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  accel- 
erators closely  related  to  aniline  and  for  which  the  dissociation 
constants  are  known.  We  have  also  employed  the  hydrochlorides 
of  two  of  these  substances,  relatively  weak  and  strong  bases,  in 
order  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  acid  portion  during  the  vulcan- 
ization. The  results  obtained  and  the  conclusions  drawn  led  us 
to  employ  the  sulphides  of  ammonia  as  accelerators  and  vulcan- 
izing agents. 

Briefly  summarizing  these  results,  it  was  found  that  with  the 
substances  tested  there  was  apparently  no  direct  relationship 
between  their  dissociation  constants  and  their  excess  sulphur  co- 
efficients or  physical  properties  after  vulcanization.  In  a  closely 
related  series,  such  as  aniline  and  its  methyl  derivatives,  the 
substance  with  the  largest  dissociation  constant  was  found  to 
be  the  most  active.  However,  the  relative  activities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  series  were  not  proportional  to  their  dissociation  con- 
stants. Generally  speaking,  the  activity  of  all  of  the  substances 
could  be  traced  to  the  amino  group,  and  depended  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  whether  or  not  substitution  had  taken  place  in  this  group. 
In  this  respect,  they  should  probably  be  regarded  as  substituted 
ammonias,  rather  than  as  the  more  complex  derivatives  of  other 
substances. 

One  effect  of  the  basicity  of  two  of  the  substances,  inethylaniline 
and  /i-toluidine,  was  determined  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  these 
two  substances.  Our  results  showed  that  with  substances  of 
this  type,  the  first  effect  of  the  base  is  to  neutralize  the  retarding 
action  of  the  acid  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  during 
vulcanization.  We  had  previously  suggested  this  in  a  foot-note 
in  a  former  paper."  We  also  found  that  when  the  acid  liberated 
in  the  decomposition  of  such  a  salt  is  neutralized  by  other  sub- 
stances in  the  mixture,  the  activity  of  the  hydrochloride  is  very 
close  to  that  of  the  free  base.  These  results  are  of  particular 
interest,  as  Van  Heurn"  has  shown  that,  whereas  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  moderately  active  as  an  accelerator  in  a  mixture  of 
rubber  and  sulphur,  ammonium  chloride  is  inert.  The  former 
salt  decomposes  into  ammonia  and  a  weak  acid,  the  latter  into 


and  those  obtained  years  ago  by  Gerard'  with  potassium  tri-  and 
pentasulphides,  is  taken  up  in  greater  detail  in  the  experimental 
part  of  this  paper.  It  is  equally  evident,  however,  that  if  this 
explanation  is  advanced  in  the  case  of  ammonium  polysulphide, 
vulcanization  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide  requires  that  this 
substance  decompose  not  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
only,  but  with  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  polysulphide  which 
liberates  sulphur  iri  the  active  form.' 

It  has  been  shown  by  Bedford  and  Scott"  that  many  of  the 
more  complex  substances  which  accelerate  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber  react  with  sulphur,  with  the  liberation  of  HjS  and  the 
formation  of  thiourea  derivatives.  In  view  of  our  results  with 
the  ammonium  sulphides,  the  action  of  such  thiourea  derivatives 
would  depend  upon  their  ability  to  enter  into  a  subsequent  reac- 
tion with  the  1I;S  formed,  or  the  sulphur  present  in  the  mixture, 
with  the  formation  of  a  polysulphide.  Further,  although  the 
formation  of  a  polysulphide  in  this  manner  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  dependent  upon  the  basicity  of  the  substance  originally 
added  as  the  accelerator,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dissociation  con- 
stant of  the  reaction  product  would  be  a  better  indication  of  its 
activity  than  the  dissociation  constant  of  the  original  substance. 
In  a  previous  paper"  we  have  suggested  that  the  activity  of  cer- 
tain nitrogenous  substances  may  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  a 
change  in  valency  of  the  nitrogen,  with  the  nitrogen  functioning 
as  a  sulphur  carrier.  This  suggestion  was  made  to  assist  in  cor-. 
relating  the  nitrogen  content  with  the  activity  of  the  substances 
employed,  although,  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  paper,  results 
obtained  by  others  already  indicated  that  the  sulphur  is  not  nec- 
essarily attached  to  the  nitrogen.  While  our  present  results  show 
that  vulcanization  may  be  effected  by  polysulphide  formation, 
they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  active  nitrogen  group 
acting  as  a  catalyst. 

The  experimental  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
Table  I 


First  latex   pale  crepe 

Sulphur    

Accelerator    

Vulcanized   for  90  min. 


lOO 
8.1 


Substance  l-'ormula 

Control     

Aniline     CH^NH^ 

Methvlaniline    C.H^NH.CH^ 

Dimcihvlaniline    r,Hr,NfCH3). 

(.-Toluidine    CH.vC„H,.NHj 

m-Plienvlcncdiamine    NHj  CeHj.NH^d  • 

^i-Phenylenediamine    NH-.CflH,.NH,f  1  : 

^Benzidine     NH;.C,H,.C,H.NH, 

Phenylhvdrazine     C«H.N  H.NH- 

Hydrazobenzene"    CrtNH.NH.CeHj 


O.Ol  G.Mol. 

0.93 

1.07 

1.21 

1.07  . 

1.08 

l.OS 

1.84 

1.08 

1.84 


Determined 
M.  P.  or  B.  P. 

of 
Accelerator^ 


at  148°  C. 

Physical  Properties 


183.1 
192.0 
192.5 
45.0 
62.6 
140.6 
126.2 
24O.0 
126.0 


FHsscciation 

Constant  K 

at  15°  to  18°  C. 

3.. SO  x'l0-i» 
2.55  y  lO-w 
2.42  y  in-" 
1.60  X  10-» 
1.35  X  10-i» 
2.4S  X  10-"'' 
7.40  X  10-"  = 
1.60  X  10" 


Excess 

Sulphur 

Coefficient 

(2.58!) 

3.400 

0.612 

0.250 

2.987 

2.986 

5.248 

3.056 

0.751 

0.777 


Tensile  Strength 

Lbs.  Per  Sq.  In. 

at  Break 

1.229 

2,005 

1,665 

1,938 

2,476 

1,933 
193 

1,464 

1,052 

2,165 


Final 

Length 

at  Break 

1,090 

910 

1.050 

1,060 

920 

830 

430 

810 

1.080 

1.140 


•All  m.  p.  are  below,  and  b.  p.  above  the  temperature  of  vulcanization.    'Figure  applies  lo  second  "K." 
ammonia  and  a  strong  acid,  according  to  the  following  reactions  : 
{NH,),CO, >-2NH,  -f  H,0  +  CO, 


'Does  not  have  basic  properties. 

CONCLU.SIONS 


NH.Cl- 


■^NH,  -f  HCl 


Our  final  experiments,  wherein  we  found  that  in  a  closed  system 
rubber  is  vulcanized  by  heating  with  ammonium  polysulphide  or 
ammonium  hydrosulphide,  were  carried  on  in  order  to  obtain  a 
reaction  mixture  of  undoubted  basic  character,  which  at  the  same 
time  would  include  H,S  as  one  of  the  decomposition  products. 
The  function  of  H,S  in  connection  with  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber  has  long  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy.  In  the 
present  instance  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  weak  acid. 

Our  results  with  ammonium  polysulphide  may  be  explained  as 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  this  substance  into  ammonia,  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  and  sulphur,  the  latter  substance  being  liberated  in 
an  active  (nascent)  form  which  readily  combines  with  the  rubber. 
The  analogy  between  our  results   with  ammonium  polysulphide, 

•Chemical  &  Metallurtdcal  Engineering,  20,  1919.  420. 

^Communications  of  the  Netherland  Government  for  Advising  the  Rubber 
Trade  and   the  Rubber   Industry.   Part  6.   202. 


1.  The  activity  of  synthetic  nitrogenous  organic  substances  as 
accelerators  is  not  proportional  to  the  dissociation  constants  of 
the  original  substances  and,  with  the  exception  of  members  of 
a   closely   related   series,   no   definite   relationship   exists   between 


H. 


'R.  Hoffer,  "Treatise  on  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-Percha" 
C.  Baird  &  C'..,  London.   1883. 


(trans.  Brannt), 


*As  an  aqnenus  solution  of  NH^HS  was  employed,  the  action  of  this 
substance  may  aNo  he  explained  by  its  dissociation  products.  It  would 
dissociate  with  NIT,*  as  the  cation  and  IIS-  the  anion.  As  the  IIS-  ion 
■Iself  is  weakly  acid,  there  would  probably  be  many  H*  and  HS"  iona 
and  but  few  S"  "  ions  in  the  aqueous  solution.  The  II*  and  S —  ions 
in  turn  react  to  form  H^S.  On  the  other  hand.  (NH,)iS  dissociates  with 
Nir**,  the  cation,  antl  .S-  -.  the  anion.  The  latter,  in  the  presence  of 
water,  dissociates  with  the  formation  ff  OH-  and  HS-  ions.  Thiw, 
NILHS  dissnciatcs  with  the  formation  of  a  greater  number  of  H*  ions  than 
in  the  case  of  (NIl4)jS,  and  ccnsenuently  with  a  greater  reformation  of 
II;S.  This  may  arcrunt  for  the  difrercnce  in  the  relative  activities  of  the 
two  substances.  The  same  may  be  true  in  the  absence  of  water,  as  most 
organic  accelerators  are  apparently  soluble  in  rubber,  the  high  dielectric 
constant  of  which  indicates  that  this  substance  itself  may  be  a  good  dis- 
sociating medium. 

"Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  12.   1920,  31. 

'".Tournal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.   12,   1920,  317. 
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the  activities  and  the  dissociation  constants  of  the  original  sub- 
stances. 

2.  Substances  which  decompose  or  dissociate  info  other  sub- 
stances of  acid  character,  or  react  with  other  components  of 
the  mixture  to  form  substances  of  acid  character,  do  not  accel- 
erate unless  a  neutralizing  base  or   salt   is   present. 

3.  Vulcanization  is  effected  by  heating  rubber  in  a  closed  system 
with  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphides. 


THE    EDITOR'S    BOOK    TABLE 

"INDI.A  RUBBER."  BY  HENRY  P.  STEVE.NS,  M.  A..  I'll.  D.,  F.  I.  C. 
Reprinted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Progress  cf  Applied  Chemistry, 
Vol.  \*,  1920,  iss:ied  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industries,  London. 

'  I  'o  the  busy  man  this  summary  of  what  has  been  recorded  in 
rubber  literature  during  the  past  year  is  particularly  welcome. 
The  author  Hnds  no  event  comparable  to  Peachey's  cold  vulcaniz- 
ing process ;  but  he  notes  much  interesting  progress  in  various 
lines  of  research,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  reactions  among  the 
materials  employed  in  the  Peachey  process. 

As  to  production  of  the  raw  material,  he  estimates  that  planta- 
tion rubber  now  represents  89.S  per  cent  of  the  world's  output, 
and  that  the  excess  this  year  will  likely  be  50,000  tons,  with  a 
total  plantation  production  of  343.000  tons  as  compared  with 
302,000  in  1919.  There  is  but  little  change  in  the  output  of  wild 
rubber,  especially  Brazilian. 

Commenting  on  plantation  researches,  he  cites  specific  gravity 
tests  that  seem  to  reveal  incipient  disease  in  latex-bearing  trees 
and  tells  how  to  improve  them.  He  tells  of  tapping  experiments 
toward  obtaining  the  best  latex  ;  the  effect  on  subsequent  vulcani- 
zation of  soaking  coagulum;  the  inability  to  correct  mould  trouble 
on  sheets ;  the  effect  of  air  in  maturing  rubber ;  the  question  of 
the  superior  uniformity  of  fine  hard  Para  over  plantation  rubber; 
how  the  vulcanizing  mass  expands  in  proportion  to  the  high  rub- 
ber content  and  the  extent  of  milling;  what  results  have  attended 
the  extensive  study  of  accelerators,  and  why  some  results  of  much 
practical  value  are  expected  from  e.xperiments  being  made  on 
the  reaction  of  raw  rubber  to  the  bromine  addition  product. 

Of  much  interest  is  the  author's  view  of  the  tests  made  with 
compounding  ingredients,  zinc  oxide  and  carbon  black  being  es- 
pecially favorable;  on  the  aging  of  raw  and  vulcanized  rubber; 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  rubber  stress-strain  curves ;  on  syn- 
thetic rubber,  which  still  fails  to  excel  the  most  inferior  dark 
plantation  crepe  when  vulcanized ;  and  of  the  newest  methods 
of  estimating  sulphur  in  vulcanized  rubber,  the  action  of  antimony 
in  compounding,  on  modes  of  estimating  the  rubber  hydrocarbon 
in  raw  and  vulcanized  rubber,  and  of  determining  cellulose  in  vul- 
canized products. 


RUBBER,  RESINS.  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES.  BY  R.  S.  MORRELL. 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  I.  C,  and  A.  de  Waele,  A.  I.  C.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co..  New  York,    1920.     Cloth,   236  pages,   5%    by  8'A   inches. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  text-books  on  the  chemical  indus- 
tries from  the  chemical  rather  than  the  engineering  stand- 
point, giving  a  general  survey  of  the  industry,  showing  how 
chemical  principles  have  been  applied  and  the  influence  of  new 
inventions. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts:  (1)  The  Rubber  Hydro- 
carbons; (2)  Drying  Oils;  (3)  Resins  and  Pitches;  (4)  Pig- 
ments and  Paints;  (5)  'Varnishes.  The  section  on  rubber  dis- 
cusses the  British  rubber  plantation  industry  and  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Departments  in  the  Far  East.  This  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  formation  in  nature,  the  distribution  of  the 
raw  materials  of  rubber  and  the  rubber-bearing  species.  The 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  latex  are  treated  at  length, 
and  also  the  chemistry  and  physical  testing  of  rubber.  Hot  and 
cold  vulcanization  are  mentioned  briefly,  and  the  manufacture 
of  a  few  typical  articles  briefly  described. 


Gutta  percha  is  reftrrtd  to  and  the  subject  of  rubber  substi- 
tutes touched  upon.  Rubber-seed  oils,  as  yet  undeveloped  indus- 
trially, are  destined  to  have  well-merited  industrial  importance, 
and  receive  in  this  book  a  condensed  account  of  yield,  composi- 
tion and  uses.  The  important  matter  of  diseases  and  pests  has 
been  carefully  studied,  both  in  Ceylon  and  in  Malaya,  and  the 
most  important  ones  are  summarized.  The  rubber  section  closes 
with  a  discussion  of  synthetic  rubber  and  a  bibliography. 

The  section  on  resins  and  pitches  will  have  interest  for  the 
rubl>er  chemist  in  connection  with  their  use  in  rubber  comi>ound- 
ing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  section  on  paints  and  pigments. 

"THE  FINANCIER  RfBBER  SHARE  HANDBOOK."  SEVENTEENTH 
edition,  .Tannar>-,  1921.  The  Financier  and  BnllionisT.  Limited.  49  Wool 
E.xchanRe.  London,  E.  C.  2.     Cloth,  928  paces.  4^  l-y  7  vj   inches. 

"The  Financier  Rubber  Share  Handbook"  has  long  been  the  au- 
thoritative source  of  information  on  the  financial  affairs  of  British 
rubber  plantation  companies.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  present  edition  that  the  present  crisis  in  the  plantation 
industry  may  yet  prove  a  blessing  by  bringing  about  closer  unity 
in  the  industry  for  control  over  further  planting  whereby  produc- 
tion can  be  held  in  adjustment  to  the  world's  requirements  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  recurrence  of  crises.  More  economical 
methods  will  be  evolved  and  prohibitive  labor  costs  be  modified 
Estates  operating  under  undue  disadvantages  of  soil,  climate,  etc., 
will  go  out  of  cultivation  under  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  will  operate  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  duration  of 
the  crisis. 


"GENERAL  COMMODITY  SALES  TAX."  BY  DR.  HENRY  A.  E. 
Chandler.  Commerce  Monthly,  March,  1921,  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Corrraerce,  New  York. 

A  timely  and  comprehensive  dissertation  on  the  proposition  to 
impose  a  levy  on  the  sales  of  all  merchandise  in  order  to  augment 
the  Federal  revenue.  The  economist  of  the  noted  financial  insti- 
tution points  out  that  the  receipts  of  the  Government,  now  in- 
sufficient to  meet  its  immense  war  obligations,  could  be  substan- 
tially increased  and  inequities  in  the  present  fiscal  system  largely 
corrected  by  the  levying  of  an  impost  on  sales  to  the  extent  of 
3/10  of  one  per  cent,  and  in  no  case  in  excess  of  J4  of  one  per 
cent,  instead  of  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  as  some  have  urged. 
Dr.  Chandler  regards  such  new  source  of  raising  revenue  as  the 
least  objectionable  means  of  raising  money  indirectly,  but  he 
argues  that  as  the  effect  of  the  tax  would  be  to  throw  the  larger 
part  of  the  burden  upon  the  masses  who  have  the  smaller  in- 
comes, such  a  levy  should  be  minimized  as  far  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  cause  undue  hardship.  Even  at  3/10  of  one  per  cent  he 
estimates  the  yield  would  be  about  $516,000,000;  and  with  such 
a  moderate  rate  few  could  reasonably  expect  e.xemptions  and  the 
task  of  collection  would  accordingly  be  much  simplified. 


"A  LIST  OF  THE  FUNGI  OF  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA."  BY  T. 
F.  Chipp.  Botanic  Gardens'  Bulletin,  .Singapore.  Straits  Settlements. 
Jani'ary  7.  1921,  Nis.  9,   10,   11.     Paper,   107  pages,  6  by  9Vi   inches. 

.\  work  of  much  scientific  interest  and  potential  value  to  pro- 
ducers, shippers,  dealers,  and  consumers  of  crude  rubber,  is  this 
complete  enumeration  and  description  of  the  fungus  growths  of 
Malaya.  The  author  amplifies  the  information  he  conveyed  in 
his  monograph,  "The  Fungus  Flora  of  Hcvca  brasiliensis,"  and 
adds  much  to  that  imparted  by  other  mycologists  who  have  done 
notable  research  work  in  identifying  the  many  moulds,  mildews, 
rusts,  smuts,  and  various  forms  of  low  plant  growths  which  at- 
tack rubber  trees  and  their  product. 

The  work  of  the  mycologists  and  those  aiding  them  in  findinjf 
the  cause  and  cure  of  the  various  diseases  which  attack  latex- 
bearing  trees  and  cause  the  spotting  on  prepared  rubber  has  as- 
sumed great  importance.  Hence  it  is  gratifying  to  note  this  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  on  this  subject,  which  can- 
not fail  to  stimulate  closer  study  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
lessening  the  ravages  of  fungoid  growths  on  rubber  estates. 
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New   Machines   and   Appliances 


TIRE   SECTION    CUTTING   MACHINE 

AVERY    substantially    built   and    simple    machine    designed    for 
cutting  sample  sections  of  rubber  goods  such  as  hose,  belt- 
ing  or   tires   and   possibly   crude   rubber,   is   herewith    illustrated. 

It  consists  of 
a  circular  knife 
of  generous  di- 
ameter well 
housed  and 
mounted  on  a 
cast-iron  frame. 
The  machine  is 
belt-driven  and 
controlled  by  an 
idler.  A  mov- 
able table  for 
supporting  the 
stock  to  be  sec- 
tioned is  mount- 
ed on  two  side 
brackets  and 
a  lever-operated 

clamp   is  provided   for  holding  the   work. — The   Banner   Machine 
Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


RUBBER  SOLE   AND   HEEL   PUNCHING    MACHINE 

A  quick-acting  punch  of  English  design  for  punching  rubber 
blanks  for  heels  and  soles  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  punches  are  mounted  to  fit  into  a  dove-tailed  slot  so 
that  they  cannot  be  set  incorrectly  and  do  not  require  adjustment 


Sole  and  Heel  Punch 

of  setting.  When  the  die  is  fixed  to  the  machine,  it  is  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  base.  Circular  punches  range  from  1J4- 
inch  to  2j4-inch,  the  sizes  below  lJ4-inch  are  made  as  twin 
cutters.  For  the  larger  sizes,  the  speed  is  120  revolutions  per 
minute,  turning  out  120  disks  per  minute,  or  240  disks  when 
using  the  twin  cutters. — C.  A.  Harnden,  Limited,  Hyde,  Man- 
chester, England. 


RUBBER   SCRAP   PULVEJIIZER 

Hard  rubber  scrap  and  broken  phonograph  records  may  be  pul- 
verized to  the  fineness  of  20-mesh  or  under  in  one  operation  by 
the  machine  here  illustrated.  The  machine  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, durably  made,  and  adapted  for  hard  continuous  service.  The 
pulverizing  is  done  by  a  set  of  revolving  hammers  of  which  there 
are  500  or  more  in  each  machine.  The  material  is  held  in  place 
by  perforated  screens  or  grate  bars  which  do  not  allow  anything 


to  pass  out  until  it  is  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  openings. 
Either  coarse  or  fine  grinding  may  be  done  by  changing  the  screen 
or  grates — an  operation  requiring  but  a  few  minutes.  A  metal 
pocket  prevents  foreign  material,  such  as  stones,  bolts,  iron  or 
steel  from  getting  into  the  machine.  Such  extraneous  matter  is 
thrown  out  before  it  enters  the  hopper  by  an  air-regulated  device. 
The  encasement  of  the  machine  is  heavy  cast  iron.  The  pulver- 
izer shaft  revolves  at  high  speed  and  is  furnished  with  disks  of 
highly  tempered  steel.  The  grate  bars  and  plates  are  made  with 
perforations  and  openings  ranging  in  size  from  one  inch  to  1/64- 


The  Gruendler  Pulverizer 

inch  in  diameter.  The  grates  are  interchangeable  and  constructed 
in  individual  units  of  various  sizes.  Oversize  ball  bearings  assure- 
quick,  easy  starting  and  smooth  running.  The  pulverizers  are- 
made  in  sizes  ranging  from  3  to  300-ton  capacity  daily  and  require- 
from  5  to  200  h.p.,  depending  upon  their  size.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
view  of  the  great  capacity  of  the  machine,  the  production  per  unit 
requires  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  less  power.  .\  two  years* 
guaranty  against  defects  in  material  or  workmanship  is  given  with 
each  outfit. — Gruendler  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


A  BRITISH  FLEXIBLE  COUPLING 

The  illustration  shows  sectional  views  of  a  patent  fTexible 
coupling   featured    by   a    Scottish    firm    of   rubber    machinery 


Flexible  Insulating  Coupling 

specialists.      Flexibility   and   insulating   effect   is   due   to   fotir 
special  grade  rubber  balls  set  in  special  cavities  arranged  at 
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90-dcgr(;e    intervals   in    cither    lialf    of    the    couphng.- 
Gillespie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


-K.    Fauset 


TIRE-SKIVING  MACHINE 
Worn  out  or  cut  tires  that  can  no  longer  be  used,  represent  an 
enormous  outlay  of  money  that  apparently  is  lost.     However,  the 
advent  of  a  tire-skiving  machine  of  the  type  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  offers  a  means 
of  utilizinsj  old  automobile  or  mo- 
torcycle tiros,   as  relincrs,  retreads, 
inner  liners,  side-wall  support  molds, 
vulcanizing  and  blow-out  patches. 

The  machine  has  a  heavy  cast- 
iron  cylindrical  pedestal  that  is  bolt- 
ed permanently  in  place.  Power  for 
operation  is  derived  from  a  belt 
pulley  connected  with  the  main 
shaft.  The  revolving  rollers,  which 
carry  the  tire,  are  adjustable  for  the 
different  sizes  and  styles  of  tires. 
The  skiving  knife  is  also  adjusta- 
ble to  slice  off  the  bead  to  a  feather 
edge,  or  to  skive  any  distance  from 
the  toe  of  the  bead.  The  cutting 
operation  is  facilitated  by  water 
dropped  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
knife  from  the  little  water  tank 
mounted  on  the  protective  guard  of 
the  knife.  The  tire  is  placed  on 
rollers,  the  knife  set,  then  the  power 
The    Maxwell   Tire   Skiver   turned  on.     The  tire  will  be  skived 

with  a  clean  cut,  completely  through 
the    material.— Maxwell    Manufacturing    Co.,    Wichita,    Kansas. 


AIR   COMPRESSOR   FOR   GARAGES   AND    VULCANIZING  SHOPS 

In  this  compressor  the  air  is   forced   from  the  larger  cylinder 
through  the  cooler   into   the   smaller   cylinder,   giving   a   relative 


Gasco  Two-Stage  Air  Compressor 

capacity  of  the  two  cylinders  of  4  to  1,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
greater  than  a  single-cylinder  compressor  of  its  size. 

Both  cylinders  and  crank  cases  are  cast  in  one  and  machined 
in  one  operation,  insuring  perfect  alinement.  The  crank  shaft  is 
drop- forged  l^g-inch  diameter,  machined  and  ground.  The  main 
bearing  is  of  phosphor  bronze,  Z'A  by  2  inches,  and  is  inter- 
changeable. The  compressor  is  so  designed  that  the  hole  through 
which  the  piston  enters  may  be  opened  at  any  time  without  re- 


moving the  belts.  The  cylinders  are  3  inches  and  i'A  inches,  cast 
in  block,  with  3-inch  piston  stroke— speed  200  to  250  r.  p.  m. 
The  maximum  pressure  is  200  pounds.  The  ^-h.p.  motor  is 
cither  for  direct  or  alternating  current.  The  air  tank  is  guar- 
anteed ISO  pounds  working  pressure.  All  the  fittings  are  of  the 
best  material.  The  height  of  the  compressor  over  all  is  43  inches 
and  the  floor  space  19  by  40  inches.— Gasco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Lancaster,   Pennsylvania. 


RECORDING  THERMOMETER 

.\  new  recording  tlierniomctcr  is  here  illustrated,  combining 
many  new  features  and  constructional  a'lvantages.  For  instance, 
a  rubber  gasket  fits  tightly  in  the  door  and  is  squeezed  together 
when  the  door  is  fastened  down,  making  the  instrument  dust  and 


The   Brown   Thermometer 

moisture  proof.  An  automatic  pen  release  lifts  the  pen  from  the 
paper  automatically  when  the  chart  is  being  changed,  and  replaces 
it  when  the  door  is  closed.  A  special  designed  chart  knob  with 
a  few  turns  grips  the  chart  tightly.  The  chart  clips  are  mounted 
on  the  door  and  swing  aside  automatically  when  the  door  is 
opened,  without  the  necessity  of  slipping  the  chart  under  each 
clip. — The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


SMALL    EXXCTRIC    TOOLS    FOR    RUBBER    FACTORIES 

Both  the  portable  electric  drill  and  electric  grinder  shown  in 
the  picture  herewith  are  motor  driven,  using  direct  or  alternating 
current,  and  automatically  stop  when  not  in  use.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  current 
contact  functions  through 
a  spring  lever  in  the 
handle  which  is  released 
as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  operator's  grip  is 
removed,  much  on  the 
same  order  as  the  valve 
on  a  pneumatic  hammer. 
The  switch  is  a  quick 
make  and  break,  located 
in  the  top  handle  and 
operated  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  casings  of 
the  motors  are  of  high-grade  aluminum.  Self-oiling  ball  bearings 
are  used  throughout.  Motor  windings  are  protected  from  any 
possible  injury  by  the  liquid  tight  grease  compartments  for  the 
gears.  The  motors  will  stand  severe  usage  and  overloading. 
Ten  feet  of  extra  heavy  flexible  cord  is  furnished  with  each 
equipment. 


WoDACK  Electric  Drill  and  Grinder 
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The  electric  drill  is  a  handy  tool  for  the  machine  shop.  The 
electric  grinder  is  designed  for  buffing,  polishing,  removing  brands 
or  imperfections  from  finished  tires. — W'odack  Electric  Tool  Cor- 
poration, 23-27   South  Jefferson  street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 


RUBBER  STOCK   CUTTEJl 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustration shows  a  very 
strongly  built  hand- 
operated  stock  cutting 
knife  adapted  for  cut- 
ting tubed  rubber  stock 
for  mold  work  or  plied 
up  rubberized  fabric  to 
be  crosscut  into  strips. 
It  is  made  by  a  firm 
that  specializes  in  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  fab- 
rics, paper,  silk  and 
leather  substitutes.  —  C. 
A.  Harnden  &  Co.,  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  England. 


Gi'iLLOTixE  Cutter 


MACHINERY    PATENTS 
MACHINES   FOR   COMPACTING   CARBON    BLACK 

I  luu  tc.i  suppress  tlie  excessive  dust  resultins^  truni  the  exten- 
sive  use  of  carbon  black  in  tire  stocks  has  taxed  the  inventive 
skill  of  rubber  engineers.  The  special  machines  described  below 
are  designed  to  simplify  the  black  mixing  problem  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  most  of  the  contained  air  and  the  delivery  of  the  black 
in  a  compact  condition. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  hydraulic  press  in  vertical  cross-section.  It 
consists  of  a  base  A  containing  a  fluid  pressure  chamber  B  carry- 
ing lugs  C  through  which  bolts  connect  similar  lugs  D  of  an 
upper  chambered  member  E.  The  latter  is  closed  by  a  cap  F 
hinged  at  G  and  latched  at  H.  Through  the  top  of  F  are  ducts  / 
for  the  escape  of  the  air  entrapped  in  the  carbon  black  confined  in 
the  chamber  £  as  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  material 
by  the  upward  movement  of  the  ram  /.  The  escape  of  carbon 
black  is  prevented  by  a  cloth  screen  K  held  between  the  top  of  the 
chamber  L  and  the  cover  cap  F. — William  W.  McMahan,  assignor 

to  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,372,181. 

In  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2, 

an  outer  vessel  A   has  a  cover  B 

1^  arranged    for   being   tightly   bolted 

on ;  a  gasket  clamped  by  a  suitable 

ring   device ;    a   rubberized   bag   C 


Carbon  Black 
Press 


Fig.  2.  .A.pparatus  for  Com- 
pacting Carbon  Black 


forming  a  collapsible  lining  to  A  and  a  receptacle  for  the  cloth 
bag  D  containing  the  carbon  black  to  be  compressed.  An  inter- 
connecting system  of  piping  communicates  with  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  rubberized  bag  C.  In  operation  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  the  inside  of  the  bag  C,  causing  the  air  in  the  ma- 


terial in  the  bag  D  to  escape  through  the  bag  walls  by  way  of  the 
upper  pipe  passages.  After  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  fluid 
under  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  outside  of  the  bag  C,  which  is 
accordingly  compressed  around  the  bag  D  and  thus  compacts  the 
material  in  £)  to  a  much  reduced  bulk. — ^Chester  J.  Randall  and 
Richard  R.  Taylor,  assignors  to  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  all  of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,372,190. 


RUBBER  MASTICATOR  AND  MIXER 

The  enclosed  masticator  and  mixer  shown  in  longitudinal 
section  in  the  illustration,  comprises  a  rotor  A  driven  by  a 
gear  B  in  a  two-chambered  casing  C  and  D.  The  rubber  and 
ingredients  to  be  mixed  are  placed  in  C  through  an  opening  E, 
which  may  be  closed  by  the  door  F.  In  chamber  C  is  a  hydraulic 
piston  G,  which  forces  the  contents  of  the  chamber  into  the 
working  chamber  D  when  it  is  extruded  by  the  rotor  A,  forward 
and  back  through  a  limited  opening  between  the  rib  H  and  the 
rotor.  The  efTect  is  to  plasticize  and  smear  the  mi-xture  against 
the  interior  surfaces  of  chamber  D  and  combine  the  ingredients 
in   intimate  mixture.     The  chamber  D   is  provided  with  hollow 


I'"arrel  Enclosed   Mixek 

walls  for  the  circulation  of  water  for  cooling  the  materials  below 
the  heat  of  vulcanization.  At  the  end  of  the  mixing  operation 
the  contents  of  the  working  chamber  are  emptied  by  gravity 
through  a  special  valve  /  on  the  lower  side  of  the  working  cham- 
ber D. — D.  R.  Bowen  and  C.  F.  Schmick,  assignors  to  Farrel 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Connecticut.  United  States 
patents  Nos.  1,354,452,  1.355,305  and  1,356,691. 


COVERING  TENNIS  BALLS 

An    improvement    in    covering    tennis    balls    which    consists    in 
wrapping  pieces  of  a  multipiece  fabric 
cover  around  a   rubber  ball  and  abut- 
ting  the   edges    of   the   cover    without   y.- 
distorting   pressure   upon   the   ball,   the 
cover  pieces  being  of  larger  total  area 
than    the    surface   area    of   the   rubber 
center.      The    oversize    cover    is    then 
compacted  into  a  smooth,  snug  fit  upon 
the   rubber   ball   by   heating  the   molds  ^-, 
and   cooling   the   ball  before   removing 
from    the    molds.— A.    G.    Spalding    &      Jennis  Ball  Mold 
Brothers,   Chicopee,  assignee  of  Frank 

J.   Faulkner,   Lynn,   both    in   Massachusetts,   U.   S.   A.,   Canadian 
patent  No.  208,269. 


OTHER   MACHINERY   PATENTS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

NO      1,372,799     Tire     repair     vulcanizing    device.     J.   J.    Cotter,    Phila- 
delphia.  Pa.  „,      ^     ^  , 
1,373,212     Fabric     cuttine    ?nd     winding    apparatus.       W.     C.    Tyler, 
Kacine,   Wi,';.,   and   A.    H.    Koza.    Akron.   O.,  assignors   to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
1  373  '28     Expansible   collapsil  le   tire  core.      W.    G.   Fording.   Cleveland,    O. 
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1.373.229 

1.373,389 

1.373.807 
1,374.371 
1,374,449 

1.374.463 

1,374,584 
1,374,805 

1.375.214 

1.375.468 

1.375.473 

1,375.528 

1.375,542 
1.375.543 
1.375.655 

1,375.660 
J,375.989 

1.376.018 
1,376.123 
1,376.149 

3,376,196 

15,076 


Expansible    and    collapsible    tire    core.      \V.    G.    Fording,    Lake- 
wood,  O. 
Tire    mold.      C.    II.    Witsaman,    assienor    of    one-half    to    W.    B. 

Ruston — both  of  Uayton.  O, 
Tire  repair  vtilianizer.     O.   .M     Fredd.  Hancock,   Mich. 
Footwear   repair  viilc.-»nizer.      \V.    H.    Foster,   Bad   Axe,   Mich. 
Tire   stitcher   and   stitcher  raounting.      W.   B,   liarsel.  assignor  to 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. — both   of  Akron.  O. 
Machine   for  manufacturing  asbestos  gaskets.      E.    Nail,   deceased. 

by    E.    A.    Xall,   executrix,    assignor   to   The   Goodyear   Tire   Ik 

Rubber  Co. — both  of  .-Vkron.  O.     Original  application  divided. 
.Apparatus  for  making  inner  tubes.     H.  C.  Knecht,  Akr«n.  O. 
Mold    and    process    for    rebuilding    tires.     H.    G.    Ballou,    Los 

Angelas.   Calif. 
Expansible    core    and    tire    mold.      B.    Darrow,    assignor    to    The 

Gcodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  O. 
Apparatus    and    method    for    treating    selvage.     M.    A.    Replogle, 

assignoi-    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. — both    of 

.\kron,    O 
Mold    for    vulcanizing    endless    belts.      C.    L.    Smith    and    E.    S. 

Wei  St -r — both  of   South    Bend.   Ind. 
Apparatus   and    method    for   tire    retieading.      J.    H.    Miller.    San 

Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 
Equipment  for  vulcanizing  tire  casings.     J.  Traum.  Coshocton.  O. 
Tire  meld,     E.  H.  Trump.   Rarberton.  O. 
Insulated    wire    covering    machine.      J.    A.    Heany,    New    York, 

N.   Y.,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to   Rockbestos  Products 

Corp»  ration,    a    Delaware    corporation. 
Interlocking  tire  mold.     K.   B.  Kilborn,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear 

Tire  S:   Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  O. 
Cutting    machine,    suitable    for    cloth,    sheet    rubber,    etc.      ,T.    E. 

Williams.    Chicago.    111.,    assignor    to    Eastman    Machine    Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Machine  for  trimming  overflow  from  rubber  heels.       T.  E,  Kane, 

assignor   of   one-half   to   A.    Sydeman — both    of   Boston,    Mass. 
Apparatus  for  molding  tires.     C.  W.   Stickel,    Rochester,  assignor 

to  Good   Luck  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   Euffalr— both  in   N.   Y. 
Tire    repair    vulcanizer.      F.    O.    Melin,    assignor    of    one-half    to 

L.    H.    Peterson — both   of   Omaha,    Neb 
Tire  repair  vulcanizing  mold.      O.   M.   Fredd,   Hancock.  Mich. 
REISSTTES 

Vulcanizing  apparatus  and  process.  E.  Fetter,  assignor  to  The 
Pnetimatic  Tube  Steam  Splicer  Co. — both  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
Original   No.   1.312.029.   dated  August   5,   1919. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA 

209.865     Tire  press.     W.   E.   Hardeman,  Birmingham,   Eng. 

210.425  Tire-making  machine.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 

O..  assignee  of  W.  C.  Tyler,  Racine.   Wis. — both  in  U.   S.  A. 

210.426  Apparatus   for  attaching  tire  bases  to   rims.     The  Goodyear  Tire 

&   Rubber   Co.,   assignee   of   E.    A.    Nail,   administratrix   of    E, 
Xall,   deceased — both   of  .Akron,   Ohio,  V    S.   A. 
-210,427     Tire    treading    machine.      The    Goodyear     Tire    &     Rubber    Co., 
assignee  of  K.  B.  Kilborn — both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

210.428  Stitrhing    unit    of    tire-making    machinery.      The    Goodyear    Tire 

&    Rubber    Co.,    assignee    of    W.    B.    Harsel — both    of    Akron, 

Ohio.  t;.  s.  a 

210.429  Machine   for   making   tires.      The   Goodyear  Tire   &   Rubber    Co., 

assignee  of  W.   B.  Harsel — both  nf   Akron,  Ohio,   U.   S.  A. 
210,431     Marker   for   tires.      The   Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    assignee 

of  W.  B.  Harsel— both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
210,729     Tire-treading   tnachine.      The   Dunlop   Rrbber    Co..   Limited,    T-on- 

don,    assignee    of    C.    Macbeth,     Birmingham,    Warwick — both 

in  Eng. 

210.731  Tire-building     machine.       The     Goodyear     Tire     &     Rubber     Co., 

assignee  of  E.   G.  Templeton- — both  of  Akron,   Ohio.  U.   S.   A. 

210.732  Apparattis    for    producing   cord    tire    fabric.      The    Goodyear   Tire 

&   Rubber  Co.,   assignee  of  F.  A.   Seiberling — both   of  Akron, 

Ohio,   TI.   S.   A. 
210.816     Mold   fcr  pneumatic   tires.      S.  J.   Glenn  and    S.   H.  Moore,  coin-  . 

venters — both   rf    Brampton,    Ont. 
211,050     Mandrel    for   marking   inner   tubes,   and   method   of  manufacture. 

The  Republic    Tool    &   Manufacturing  Co..   assignee   of   C.    E. 

Lcwe— bc-th  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

157.112  Machine   for   making   studded    tire   covers.      E.   Janik,    1    E,   Karl 

Ludwigstrasse.   Vienna.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 

157.113  Apparatus  for  making  studded  tire  covers.      E.  Janik,    1    E.  Karl 

Ludwigstrasse,   Vienna.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.114  Machine    for   making    studded    tire   covers.     E.    Janik,    1    E.    Karl 

Iiidwiijstrasse,  Vienna.    (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.115  Machine   for   making   studded   tire   covers.      E.   Janik,    1    E.    Karl 

Ludwigstrasse.  Vienna.    (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.150  Tire  core  provided  with  spacing  members  to  insure  adequate 
transverse  stretching  during  vulcanization.  Federal  Rubber 
Co.,  Cudahy,  assignee  of  A.  A.  Frank,  Milwaukee,  both  in 
Wis..  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.317  Mechanism  fnr  making  studded  tire  covers.  E.  Janik,  1  E.  Karl 
Ludwigstrasse,  Vienna.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.412  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  tires.  F.  T.  Roberts.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
L\  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

.1 5^.413  Mold  for  vulcanizing  rubber,  con-posed  of  97  per  cent  aluminum 
and  3  per  cent  magnesium.  F.  T.  Roberts.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157,479  Apparatus  for  reducing  or  extinguishing  the  burner  flame  of 
a  vulcanizer.     W.  Frost  and  II.   Frcst  &  Co.,   Limited. 

157, S29  Machine  for  mixing  and  masticating  rubber.  F.Trrel  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  30  Main  street,  assignee  of  II.  R.  Bowcn,  5 
Clover  street,  and  C.  F.  Schnuck.  80  North  State  street— all 
in  .\nsonia.  Conn..  U.  S.   .\.      (Not  yet  accented.) 

158.054  Device  for  testing  physical  qualities  of  materials,  H.  L.  Scott. 
45  Mawney  street.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A. 

153.279  Machine  for  mixing  or  masticating  rubber.  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  30  Main  street,  assignee  of  D.  R.  Bowcn,  5 
Clover  street,  and  C.  F.  Schnuck,  PC  North  Stale  street — 
all  in   Ansonia,  Conn..  U.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

159,015  Aprar.->tus  for  cutline  rubber,  slicing  unrured  rubber  for  boot 
heels,  etc.  Wood-Milne.  Limited,  42  Wigmore  street,  London, 
and  B.  C.  Barton,   13   Park  street,  Lytham,  Lancashire. 

159,106  Apparatus  for  treating  rubber,  S.  C.  Davidson,  Sirocco  Engi- 
neering WoiUs,    Belfast. 


769,608 
770,878 

770,922 
770,925 
770,926 
772,192 

772,877 
773,405 
773,898 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF   ISSUE 
(January     22,     1921.)       Attacher     fur     rubber     soles    and    heell. 

Ernst    Block,    Benderstrasse   93,   Diisseldorf-Gerrcsheim. 
(January   6,    1921.)     Arrangement    for   attaching   soles   and    heel» 

of  rubber  or  other  material  to  footwear  by  means  of  cements. 

Karl    Ehmann,    Neckarsteinach. 
(February    22,    1921.)      Tin    vulcanizing   mold   composed    of   two 

parts.      Fleming  &  Cie.,   G.   m.   b.    H.,   Charlottcnburg, 
(February    22,    1921.)      Tin    vulcanizing    mold    composed    of   two 

parts.      Fleming  &  Cie.,  G.   m.   b.  H.,  Charlottcnburg. 
(February     22.     1921.)     Vulcanizing     molds.       Fleming    &     Cie., 

G.    m.    b.    H.,    Charlottcnburg. 
(March   4,    1921.)      Container   for  vulcanizing   masses  of  rubber. 

Alexander    Ilerzog,    Karlsbad;    represented    by    A.    Elliot,    Ber- 
lin,  S.   W.  48. 
(March     14,     1921.)       Sawing-macbine    for    hair    combs,       Firraa 

Eduard    Meeh,    P.    Sorzheim. 
(March    15,    1921.)      Vulcanizing   mold,      Fleming   &   Cie.,   G.    m, 

b.    H..    Charlottcnburg. 
(February     22.     1921.)       \'ulcanizing     mold     composed     of     two 

parts,     Fleming  &  Cie.,  O.  m.  b.  IL,  Charlottcnburg. 


PROCESS  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

NO.   1.373.094     Construction  it  tire  carcasses  from  tubular  fabric.     A.  E. 
Preyer.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
1,374.505     Slanufacture   cf    fabric    tires.      E.    Ilopkinson.    New    York, 
N.   Y. 
1.374.846     Repairing    tire    casings.       F.    D.    Goodlake.     West    Palm    Beach, 
1-Ia. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM 

157,742  Ccatin.g  tire  valves,  etc.,  to  prevent  rusting.  A.  Schrader's 
S'^n,  Inc.,  78,^  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of 
^^  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  and  H.  P, 
Kraft,  ?A9  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — all  in  U,  S.  A. 
(Not  ye:  accepted.) 

157.783  Manufacturing  bcot  soles  from  eld  tires.  U.  Chandeysson,  44 
rue   L.-'-martine.  Nice.    France.      (.\ot  yet  accepted.) 

157,792  Utilizing  waste  rubber  tires  in  manufacture  of  boots,  gaiters, 
belts,  Ptc.  IJ.  Chandeysson,  44  rue  Lamarline,  Nice,  France. 
(Not   vet   accepted.) 

157,978  Coagulating  latex.  E.  Hopkinson,  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
U,  S.  A,     (Not  yet  accepted,) 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED  WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 
336,363      (January     30,     1920.)       Cutting     garment     protectors.       Deutsche 

Kabelwerke    A.    G.,    Berlin. 
336,518     (October    24,     1919.)       Manufacture     of    non-scratching    brushes 
and    combs.       Boliumil     lirotWa.     Bellcalliance    strasse    13,    and 
Heinrich    Kiichenmeister,    Fiirtherstrasse    1 — both    in    Berlin, 
336.918    (June    9.    1914.)       Repairing    tire    covers.      F.    W.    Farr,    North- 
ampton, England  represented  by  R.  Geissler,  Berlin,  S.  W.  11. 

DESIGN    PATENTS    ISSUED   WITH    DATES   OF    ISSUE 

765.4'^7      (.\pril     6,      1920.)        Methr  d     of     vulcanizing     rubber     tires.        L. 

Schelter  .^   Co..   Coloene. 
772.213     (January     13.     1920.)       Method     for    pumping    automobile    tubes 

next  to  the  motor.     Johann   Peter  No.   Bendorf  on  the  Rhine. 
772.271      'March   4.    1921.)     Mounting  tires  and   tubes  on   bicycles.     Anton 

Kreidler,    Trossingen. 


TIRE    CONTAINER   TAKING    FIRST-CLASS    FREIGHT    RATE 

The  "llaitily"  tire  shipping  case  is  made  in  live  sizes.  The 
three  most  common  will  hold  14,  9  and  8  tires,  respectively.  Two 
special  containers  are  provided  for  large-sized  tires.  The  center 
wires  and  a  closing  machine  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturer. 
Tires  packed  in  these 
containers  take  the  first- 
class  freight  rates  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The 
tnaximum  weight  limit 
of  the  container  is  22S 
pounds,  and  the  weight 
of  the  package  is  ap- 
proximately 11  pounds. 
The  "Handy"  comes  in 
collapsed  condition,  and 
to  fill  it  with  tires,  open 
the  container  and  stand 
it  on   One   end,   inserting 

a  tire,  fold  down  the  end         t.„^,  t,  „    d  „    c    .     ,.,.-,. 

.  .  Ten  Tires  Re.\dy  for  Shipment 

and   bring   the    wires    to 

center,  then  reverse  the  case  and  fill,  folding  in  tlie  end  and 
thread  the  center  rod  through  the  wire  loop  ends,  fastening  se- 
curely with  the  closing  machine, — The  Ohio  Boxboard  Co., 
Rittman,  Ohio. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


BALI.   WITH    FEATURES   AND    PROJECTIVE   TONGUE 

THIS  toy  is  formed  of  a  hollow  spherical  rubber  body,  which 
is  molded  to  represent  a  human  head  with  nose,  eyes, 
ears,  and  hair  either  stamped,  painted  or  molded  there- 
on; and  an  elliptical-shaped  opening  to  provide  a  moulh. 
The  tongue  is  of  thinner  rubber  than  the  ball,  colored  red, 
tapering  on  one  end,  and  the  open  end 
is  secured  to  the  ball  inside  the  mouth- 
opening  by  vulcanizing  or  other  suit- 
able method. 

Upon  squeezing  or  depressing  the 
sides  of  the  ball  with  the  fingers,  tlit- 
tongue  is  forced  outward  by  the  air 
compressed  therein;  while,  when  the 
pressure  is  released,  air  suction  with- 
draws the  tongue  into  the  ball.  The 
"tongue-ball,"  when  depressed,  simu- 
lates the  appearance  of  a  head  stick- 
ing out  the  tongue. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  mold 
any  desired  face,  from  that  of  an  at- 
tractive child  to  one  of  a  grotesque 
clown.  In  this  way  a  line  of  distinctly  amusing  and  enter- 
taining toys  may  be  put  out,  all  employing  some  application 
of  the  darting  tongue. — United  States  patent  No.  1,352,047.  Ru- 
dolf \V.  Boje,  Jr.,  106  Goembel  avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


"Tongue-Bai.l" 


ELECTRICAL  CLIPPER  WITH  HARD  RUBBER  HANDLE  AND  KNOBS 

Of  interest  to  the  artist  of  shears  and  razors  is  a  new  electric 
hair  clipper  which  is  driven  by  a  flexible  shaft  connecting  at  tlic 

end  of  one  handle.  The 
mechanism  for  oscillating  the 
upper  cutting  plate  is  of 
novel  construction.  A  verti- 
cal lever,  pinned  at  its  top, 
swings  the  plate  back  and 
forth.  The  blade  angle  is  ad- 
justed by  pressure  of  the 
CoFFM.Ax  Electric  Kair  Cutter  hand    against    a    spring.      Al 

with  many  electrical  devices  in  practical  use,  the  handle  and  the 
two  large  thumb  knobs  are  of  hard  rubber. — The  Barbers'  Elec- 
tric Specialty  Co.,  4204  Troost  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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RUBBER  SHAVING  AND  LATHER  CUPS 

A  rubber  bowl-shapcd  shavins-cup  having  a  circular  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  into  which  a  stick  of  shaving  soap  is 
inserted,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  clumsy  man  who  is  con- 
tinually chipping  and  cracking  the  highly 
ornamented  china  shaving  cup  with  which 
women  so  delight  in  supplying  him.  The 
soap  can  be  removed  after  using,  and  re- 
turned to  the  metal  con- 
tainer in  which  it  is  pur- 
chased, while  the  cup  is 
easily  washed  and,  being 
flexible,  occupies  little 
space.  The  lather-cup 
differs  from  the  shaving- 
cup  in  that  it  has  a  large 
base  on  which  are  small  rubber  massage  projections,  and  into 
the  circular  recess  in  the  inside  bottom  of  the  cup  may  be 
fitted  a  small  piece  of  soap. — ^United  States  patents  Nos.  1,369,766 
and  1,369,767.     Lewis  A.  Amis,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 


Shaving-Cup 


Lather-Cup 


HARD   RUBBER  CARBOY  FOR  ACIDS 

The  illustration  shows  a  29-gallon  carboy  made  of  all  hard  rub- 
ber. This  carboy  is  used  for  handling  strong  acids,  strong  alkalies 
and  other  corrosive  liquids  such  as  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  sodium 
or  potassium  hydrate,  and  blue,  white  or 
green  vitriol,  etc.  The  carboy  is  fitted  with 
a  tapered  stopper  which  prevents  the  acid 
fumes  from  escaping.  The  manufacturer 
claims  that  as  far  as  known  this  is  the 
largest  one-piece  closed  article  ever  pro- 
duced from  hard  rubber.  The  process  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  requires  the  skill 
uf  an   experienced   worker. 

As  many  violently  active  acids  and  cor- 
rosive liquids  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  hard  rubber  this  carboy  is  in  great 
demand.  In  addition  to  the  carboy  this 
company  manufactures  pails,  funnels, 
scoops,  dippers,  measures,  tanks,  etc. 

This   equipment  is  used  for  the  handling 
and    conveying    of    fruit    juices,    preserves, 
mustard,  near   beer   and   many  other  prod- 
ucts in  addition  to  acids  and  alkalies.— American   Hard  Rubber 
Co.,  10  Mercer  street.  New  York,  New  York. 


Largest   Rubber 
Casboy 


IMPROVED  PORTABLE  HAND   LAMP 

.A.    new    corrosion-proof    type    of    portable    hand 
lamp  for  use  in  damp  and  corrosive  situations,  es- 
pecially  in   chemical   works,  boiler  houses,  etc.,  is 
guaranteed  to  have  no  screws  or  wing  nuts  to  affix 
the  guard,  no  screws  to  secure  the  leather  hanger, 
no  porcelain  parts  to  get  broken,  no  broken  con- 
nections, no  special  tools  or  keys  required,  no  cor- 
roded   terminals    and    no    shocks.     All    parts    are 
fireproof,    heat    resisting   and    interchangeable.     It 
will   take  carbon   lamps   up   to   SO  c.p.   and   metal 
lilament  up  to  60  watts.    The  lamp  has  a  rubber 
gasket    and    a    rubber    cushion.     The    illustration 
shows    a    cross-sectional    view. — J.    C.    White,    1 
Cumberland  street,  Manchester,  England. 


AN    ATTRACTIVE    BROGUE    RUBBEJ^ 

Distinctly  in  line  with  the  movement  to  induce  Canadians  to 
buy  goods  made  in  Canada  is  the  apparent  effort  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  see  that  their  products  are  in  every 

respect  as  good  as  those 
made  in  the  States. 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustration gives  an  idea 
of  how  closely  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  leather 
brogue  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  footwear 
manufacturers.  It 
shows  a  new-style  rub- 
ber, a  light-brown  cro- 
quet with  a  lavender 
lining  and  the  wing  tip  and  heel  fo.xing  perforated  and  pinked 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  much-favored  brogue.  This  rubber, 
worn  with  a  low-heeled  walking  boot  having  a  medium-weight 
sole,  produces  almost  exactly  the  efl^'ect  of  wearing  a  real  brogue, 
and  at  considerably  less  cost. — Ames  Holden  McCready  Limited, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 


'Brogue"    Rubber 
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A  BARKING  DOG  THAT  DOES  NOT  BITE 

An  ingenious  Frenchman  is  the  originator  and  patentee  of 
another  newcomer  to  Happyland  in  the  Country  of  Children. 
"Le  Roquet"  is  a  barky  dog.  The  dog  is 
a  sure  enough  "hound  dawg"  with  a 
bright  green  collar  and  is  bound  to  de- 
light the  heart  of  any  youngster.  The 
metal  dog  head  with  a  wide-open  red 
mouth,  is  attached  to  an  unusual-shaped 
rubber  bulb.  The  bulb  is  made  up  in 
four  sections  and  cemented  together.  From 
the  neck  of  the  bulb  upward  ahnost  to  the 
top  of  the  head  extends  a  metal  tube. 
Across  the  bottom  is  fastened  a  narrow 
bit  of  rubber  band.  The  compressed  air 
from  the  bulb  is  forced  outward  through 
the  pipe  or  tube  against  the  head  and 
causes  a  most  lifelike  yap. 
"Lb  Rosuet"  


HOME  DOCTORING  FOR  WEAK  DOIiS 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  Little  Mamma,  when  Dolly  is 
wobbly  and  no  longer  able  to  stand  alone,  to  send  her  to  the 
hospital  and  spend  many  days  in  sad  waiting  for 
her  return,  with  strength  adequate  to  stand  the 
strain  of  youthful  devotion.  A  kind  and  thoughtful 
inventor  has  perfected  an  improved  "Dolly  Dimples" 
rubber  elastic  in  two  pieces  that  fit  dolls  from  10  to 
14  inches  up  to  36  to  48  inches  in  height,  which  are 
packed  not  only  for  hospital  use,  but  for  retailing. 
Special  elastics  for  character  infant  dolls  are  also 
manufactured  for  both  retail  and  hospital  trade. 
The  insertion  of  the  elastics  is  very  simple.  The 
arms  and  legs  move  freely  and  retain  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed. — Fred  K.  Braitling, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


NOVELTIES  IN  COMPLETE  RUBBER  BATHING  COSTUMES 

Talented  modistes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  vying  with 
one  another  in  designing  beach  costumes  of  rubber,  and  several 
of  the  "creations"  have  made  a  decided  hit  at  the  pre-view  ex- 
hibits given  at  some  of  the  fashionable  hotels.  The  only  com- 
plaint made  about  the  rubber  garments  was  that  they  tore  easily. 
The  makers  investigated  and  found  that  some  of  the  young 
women  who  posed  in  the  costumes  used  pins  recklessly,  thus 
causing  the  rents  in  the  garments. 


white  and  blue,  the  lining  being  solid  black.  Another  combina- 
tion was  a  scarlet  cape  worn  over  a  blue  blouse  and  skirt  suit 
trimmed  with  red,  coupled  with  a  red  sash;  one  was  a  sailor-like 
suit  in  dark  red  with  green  trimming,  and  a  broad  white  collar ; 
while  another  costume  in  black  had  harem  trousers,  a  white 
and  green  checked  yoke,  and  a  red  and  white  striped  sash. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  costumes  was  enhanced  by  rubber  caps 
and  hats  to  match  the  capes  and  suits,  and  bedecked  with  trim- 
ming in  complementary  colors,  bows,  rosettes,  medallions,  and 
conventional  floral  designs.  The  makers  avoid  what  are  known 
as  the  pastel  shades,  realizing  that  the  only  colors  that  will  stand 
the  intense  sunlight  are  the  mineral  pigments. 


"SEALTYTE"  SELF-HEALING   INNER  TUBE 

This  leak-proof  tube  is  made  of  red  rubber  with  the  tread 
portion  separated  into  two  layers  with  plastic  rubber  inserted 
between.  It  is  guaranteed  to  self-heal  punctures  and  give  greater 
service  than  regular  inner  tubes.  Continual  road  tests  and  the 
most  severe  laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  the  plastic  rubber 
instantly  fills  any  puncture  made  in  the  tube. — Victory  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  229  Peachtree  street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

"MUTT  AND  JEFF"   MAKE  ANOTHER  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE 

Mutt  and  Jefif,  of  newspaper  and  movie  popularity,  are  now 
appearing  among  the  novelties  for  children  in  the  form  of  picture 
balloons.  Each  balloon  has  printed  upon  it  six  pictures  of  some 
of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  long  and  short  comedians.     These 


Mutt  and  Jeff  Picture  Balloons 

sausage  balloons  are  packed  in  two  types  of  packages  which  are 
lithographed  in  three  colors  and  carrj-  a  series  of  pictures  also. 
The   packages    containing   two   balloons    are   Sj/j    by   6J4    inches 


Riiim-R  Batiiin<i  Costumes  Designed  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 


The  chief  novelty  displayed  was  a  so-called  "wrappy"  cape, 
full  and  long  enough  to  merit  the  term  cloak,  and  mucli  more 
artistic  and  stylish  than  the  capes  of  last  season.  One  model  had 
broad  blue  and  yellow  stripes  extending  lengthwise,  and  a  short 
blue  shoulder  cape ;  another  had  very  broad  diagonal  stripes  of 


while  those  containing  five  are  4  by  10  inches.  The  five-balloon 
packages  are  put  up  in  various  assortments  containing  balloons 
of  different  sizes.  The  illustration  shows  five  Mutt  and  Jeff 
picture  balloons  in  their  attractive  holder. — The  Eagle  Rubber 
Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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BRITISH  MOTORCYCLE  LINK  BELT 

Motorcyclists    who    have    had    the    experience    of    shortening, 
repunching  and  refitting  fasteners  owing  to  the  belt  slipping  will 

be  interested  in  the  Lee 
Ellis  link  belt.  It  is 
claimed  that  once  ad- 
justed to  the  V-shaped 
pulleys  which  it  fits,  there 
is  no  stretching;  that  no 
fasteners  or  punchers  are 
required,  and  that  the 
grip,  flexibility  and  trans- 
mission of  power  are 
perfect.  The  belt  is  made 
in  54-'nch,  %-inch,  1- 
inch  and  IJ^-inch  sizes. 
The  illustration  shows 
the  links  joined  up  as  in 
the  belt,  a  single  steel 
link  and  a  section  of  link 
rubber-covered  belt 
showing  the  protruding 
ends  of  the  links.  When  fitting,  the  T-shaped  end  is  hooked  onto 
the  hook  end  and  when  removing,  it  is  simply  unhooked. — The 
Midland  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Ryland  street,  Birmingham, 
England. 


P.^RTs  OF  Lee  Ellis  Link  Belt 


TO  MEET  THE  NEW  GOLF  REQUIREMENTS 

In  these  days  of  regulating  everything,  from  moving  pictures  to 
the  accessories  of  sports,  the  United  States  Golf  .Association 
has  not  been  idle.  Consequently,  he  who  would  spend  his  happy 
week-ends  "driving  little  white  pellets  over  the  grass"  must  see 
to  it  that  the  pellets  weigh  no  more  than  1.62  ounces  avoirdupois 
and  are  not  less  than  1.62  inches  in  diameter.  The  newest  golf 
balls  are  shown  here. 

The  "Black  Diamond,"  with  recessed  marking,  is  a  hard  wound 
ball,  and  meets  in  size  and  weight  the  requirements  of  the  new 
ruling.  This  ball  is  made  for  the  hard  hitter,  who  desires  ex- 
treme distance.  Its  cover  is  said  to  be  particularly  durable  and 
its  flight  approximately  perfect. — The  Worthington  Ball  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  "U.  S.  Royal  30-X"  weighs  just  under  30  dwt.,  which  is 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  1.62  avoirdupois  ounces.  It  is 
distinguished  particularly  by  the  fact  that  its  cover  is  unusually 
tough  and  not  easily  cut.  This  cover  is  made  in  what  is  known  as 
the  six-pole  recessed  marking.  Expert  golf  players  pronounce 
this  ball  to  be  long-driving,  controllable  on  approach  shots,  and 
practically  perfect  m  putting  qualities. — United  States  Rubber  Co., 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Another  new  ball  of  the  long-flying,  non-floater  type  is  the 
"Colonel  1.62,"  in  dimpled  and  meshed  marking,  made  in  the  same 


"Black  niA,\fnND" 


•■V.  S.  Royal  30-X" 


"Colonel  1.62" 


size  as  the  "Colonel  31.'  The  "Colonel  30,"  a  dimpled  ball  fea- 
tured by  the  same  manufacturer,  is  said  to  be  about  equal  in 
popularity,  while  the  "Colonel  27,"  a  floater,  in  both  meshed  and 
dimpled   marking,   is   larger   and  has   great  distance. — St.   Mungo 


"FT-EXYDE"    BODY    BELTS   FOR   EVERYBODY 

"Flexyde,"  a  rubberized  fabric,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
or  elastic  webbing  in  the  making  of  belts  which  hold  their  shape, 
will  not  fray,  curl,  crack  or  discolor  and  are  pliable.  These 
belts  can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  without 
the  slightest  injury,  this 
sanitary  feature  enhanc- 
ing their  value.  Marathon 
"Flexyde"  belts  are  made  Marathon  Washable  "1-lexvde"  Belt 

in  two  styles,  those  having  the  characteristics  of  fine  calf  skin,  in 
black,  cordovan,  gray  and  white ;  and  those  which  have  the  walrus 
grain,  in  black  and  natural  finish.  Belts  are  made  for  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls. — The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohici.  

RUBBER  REDUCING  SUIT  FOR  JOCKEYS 

The  life   of  the  jockey   is   not  only   happy  association   and 
training  with   his   much-loved   h..r^i.   Imt   .i    sr\rrc   training  to 


Central  Plioio  New^   Serincc,   IV.    V. 

Manaher  Groh  Adjusting  Johnson's  Rubber  Suit 
reduce  and  maintain  light  weight.  Alfred  Johnson,  said  to 
be  the  world's  greatest  post  rider,  has  devised  a  rubber  suit 
to  aid  in  weight  reduction.  It  is  of  very  thin  rubber,  in  two 
pieces,  the  coat  lacing  all  the  way  down  the  front,  and  the 
pants,  slipping  over  the  coat,  lace  up  the  front.  The  suit 
is  tied  at  the  ankles  and  the  wrists.  This  suit  induces  per- 
spiration when  the  wearer  is  exercising  strenuously,  and 
proves  a  great  aid  to  the  reduction  of  weight. 


MUNRO    GOLF    BALL    CLEANEJ^S 

The  Munro  and  Junior  Munro  golf-ball  cleaners  are  composed 
of  two  cups  set  in  an  aluminum  holder.  One  cup  contains  a 
rubber  sponge,  the  other  a  corrugated  rubber  mat,  supported  by 
an  aluminum  cup.     The   wet  sponge  is  rubbed  on  the  golf  ball, 


Bottom  Cup  and  Sponge  Top  Cup  and  Cleaner 

then  the  ball  is  cleaned  by  a  few  turns  upon  the  rubber  mat, 
and  lastly  the  ball  is  rinsed.  The  rubber  mat  can  be  removed 
and  cleaned  without  difficulty.  Each  part  can  be  renewed.  This 
is   a   very   small   and   handy   cleaner   whose    simplicity   makes   it 


Manufacturing  Co.  of  America,  121  Sylvan  avenue,  Newark,  New      desirable  and  serviceable.— The  Ellsworth  Co.,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  Jersey. 
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ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION    OF 

AMERICA,    INC. 

CARBON    BLACK   LEGISLATION 

THE  Association  h.is  adopted   the   I'olldwing  resolution   respect- 
ing   adverse    legislation    introduced    into    various    states    and 
affecting  the  carbon  black  industry- : 

Resolution 

Whexeas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  learned  that  carbon  black  manufacturers,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Gas  Products  .Association,  are  meeting 
with  severe  difficulties  in  the  form  of  adverse  legislation  in 
various    states   affecting    the   manufacture    of    carbon    black,    and 

Whejieas,  Carbon  black  is  a  very  necessary  material  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  goods  in  its  many  forms,  the  Board  of  Directors  do 
hereby. 

Resolve,  That  this  mnttev  he  directed  to  the  attcntirn  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of   Mines,   Washington,   D.   C. 

CHANGES    IN    CONSOLIDATED    FREIGHT    CLASSIFICATION    NO.    2 

Supplement  No.  2  to  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No. 
2  has  been  published,  effective  May  25,  1921,  changing  ratings  on 
the  following  rubber  products : 

The  rating  on  artificial  leather  or  auto  top  material  shipments 
in  any  quantity  will  be  fourth  class  in  carloads. 

Shipments  of  crude  rubber  to  points  in  the  South  have  been 
changed  to  second  class  in  less  carload  and  fourth  class  in  car- 
loads. 

The  rating  on  fruit-jar  rings  to  points  in  the  South  is  second 
class  less  than  carloads  and  fourth  class  carloads. 

Pneumatic  tire  valve  carload  rating  of  third  class  with  a  mini- 
mum carload  weight  of  40,000  pounds  has  been  established  to  points 
in  official  and  western  classification  territories.  The  rating  under 
the  southern  classification  is  unchanged. 

Pneumatic  tires  in  wire  bound  bundles  are  rated  first  class  in 
less  than  carloads  to  and  between  points  in  the  South. 

Pneumatic  tires  in  paper-vv'rapped  bundles  or  bales  are  rated 
first  class  in  less  than  carloads,  and  applicable  in  official  and 
western  classification  territories.  The  effective  date  will  be  pub- 
lished later. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TIRES  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

The  Mississippi  Railroad  Commission  has  granted  the  applica- 
tion and  has  authorized  the  publication  of  the  same  packing  speci- 
fications and  ratings  on  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  as  are  now 
contained  in  the  Southern  Qassification.  This  will  enable  tire 
manufacturers  to  follow  the  same  method  of  packing  shiptnents 
from  branches  in  Mississippi  for  movement  within  that  State  as 
now  used  on  shipments  on  interstate  traffic  in  the  South. 

FREE   STORAGE  PERIOD   EXTENDED 

According  to  a  new  ruling  the  Trunk  Line  Association  will 
extend  the  time  of  free  storage  at  New  York  railroad  piers  on 
less  carload  shipments  for  export  from  two  to  five  days,  ex- 
clusive of  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  will  not  include  the  day  of 
arrival.  Bills  of  lading  and  cases  should  be  marked  "For  Ex- 
port" and  after  two  days  of  the  period  have  elapsed,  payinent  for 
storage  can  be  avoided  only  through  the  presentation  of  a  bona- 
fide  vessel  permit  when  calling  for  the  goods. 


RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES 


rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  aiisivered ;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shozi'ing  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  information 
may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  Editor  is  there- 
fore glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(867)  The  address  is  desired  of  the  manufacturer  of  or  dealer 
in  a  fish-scale  composition  used  in  compounding  rubber. 

(868)  A    concern    dealing   in    bank    supplies    desires    the    ad- 
dresses of  manufacturers  of  rubber  bands. 

(869)  A   reader  requests  the  addresses   of  manufacturers   of 
dipped  goods  forms. 

(870)  Inquiry   is   made    for   the    addresses   of   manufacturers 
of  playing-ball  machinery. 


(871)  A    manufacturer   asks    where    steam    tube    splicers   can 
be  obtained. 

(872)  A    request    has    been    received    for    the    addresses    of 
manufacturers  of  sponge  rubber  in  molded  form. 

(873)  A    reader   desires    the    address    of    a    manufacturer    of 
machinery   for  filling  tubes  with  rubber  cement. 

(874)  A    manufacturer    requests    the    address    of    the    manu» 
facturer  of  a  machine  for  uniting  rubber  sheets. 

(875)  A   reader   inquires   where   he   can    obtain   hard   rubber 
combs. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  U'ashinglon,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheets  and  state  number. 

District   Offices.  Cooperative  Offices. 

New  York;    734  Customhouse.  Cleveland:   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Boston;   1801  Customhouse.  Cincinnati:  Chamber    of    Commerce; 
Chicago:   504  Federal  Building.  General    Freight    Agent.    Southern 

St.   Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank  Railway,  96  Ingalls  Building. 

Building.  Dayton.  Ohio:  Dayton  Chamber  of 
New    Orleans;    1O20    Hibernia    Bank  Commerce. 

Building.  Los  Angeles:   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San  Francisco;   307  Customhouse.  Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Seattle:   848  Henry  Building.  Portland,       Oregon;       Chamber       of 

Commerce. 

(34,786)  An  American  citizen,  vice-president  and  manager  of 
a  corporation  in  China,  desires  to  secure  representation  of  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  accessories  suitable  for  Chinese,  Man- 
churian  and  Siberian  markets. 

(34,828)  Merchant  in  Czecho- Slovakia  desires  to  purchase  and 
secure  agency  for  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  rubber  coats  and 
dresses,  rubber  shoes  and  heels. 

(34,877)  A  firm  of  commercial  representatives  in  Spain  de- 
sire to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  automobile 
tires. 

(34,888)  A  commercial  agency  firm  in  India  desires  to  re- 
ceive manufacturers  quotations  only  on  rubber  tires  for  carts  and 
carriages. 

(34,896)  A  trading  corporation  in  Mexico  desires  to  secure 
prices  for  new  and  second-hand  tires  and  tubes. 


SAFETY  WITH  VULCANIZATION  APPARATUS 
Fourteen  points  to  promote  the  peace  of  mind  of  owners,  in- 
surers, and  operators  of  vulcanizing  apparatus  were  ably  set 
forth  by  Frank  Scott,  supervisor  of  inspections  for  the  safety 
department  of  Hamlin  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Rubber  Division  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Safety  Congress  held  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Old  apparatus,  with  various  attachments 
and  clumsily  insulated,  making  internal  and  external  examination 
difficult,  should  be  banned,  he  said.  Laws  were  urged  to  require 
the  removal  of  all  vessels  condemned  as  unsafe  to  operate  at 
required  pressure.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  mov- 
ing vulcanizers,  not  only  because  of  danger  to  men,  but  of  injury 
to  the  vulcanizer  itself,  if  it  has  been  long  subjected  to  metal 
fatigue.  Cast  iron  should  be  forbidden  on  large  vulcanizers  and 
all  should  be  built  according  to  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers'  Boiler  Code,  namely,  of  tested  material,  and 
subjected  to  a  strain  of  V/2  times  their  working  pressure  before 
being  used. 

Regular  inspection  by  boiler  specialists  should  be  insisted  upon; 
setting  should  allow  contraction  and  expansion  to  eliminate  un- 
due wear  and  strain ;  .safety  valves  should  be  provided  for  all 
vulcanizers,  including  belt  presses  and  platen  presses,  between 
the  reducing  valve  and  connections ;  employes  should  be  advised 
of  hazards  as  well  as  operation ;  proper  drainage  should  be  pro- 
vided and  pipes  covered  to  avert  injury  from  burns ;  doors 
should  be  bolted  thoroughly  and  none  opened  until  the  steam 
gage  shows  no  pressure ;  no  pipes  should  be  used  on  wrenches, 
thus   avoiding   strain   on   bolts;    cars   should   not   be   allowed   to 
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bump  and  perhaps  damage  the  heads ;  loading  tracks  should  be 
well  fastened  to  avoid  upsetting  loads ;  track  bridges  should  be 
counterweighted  if  used  to  run  cars  from  the  floor  level  to  the 
heater. 

Wherever  CO2  vulcanizing  apparatus  is  used  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  CO.  drums  drop;  not  to  remove  the  top 
caps  of  the  drums  when  not  charging;  the  valves  between  CO3 
drums  and  tank  should  be  opened,  in  charging  the  tank,  before 
the  valve  on  top  of  the  CO.  drum  is  opened;  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  there  are  no  leaks  in  the  CO;  tank  or  piping; 
to  bring  pump  vulcanizer  to  zero  pressure  before  opening  door; 
to  set  all  safety  valves  daily  or  during  each  heat ;  to  guard 
against  all  leaks  and  to  see  that  all  old  gas  is  discharged  out- 
doors where  it  cannot  harm  employes ;  and  to  avoid  letting  the 
full  drum  pressure  extend  to  any  connection,  as  the  CO,  drums 
stand  a  much  higher  pressure  than  any  pipe,  tank,  or  fitting 
connected  with  them. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD 
FORMER  DIRECTOR,  UNITED  STATES   RUBBER  CO. 

CH.\Ri.ES  AuGL-.-iTUs  lluNTER,  who  retired  from  the  directorate 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  about  five  years  ago,  died 
suddenly  on  May  3  at  his  home  in  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey, 
at  the  age  of  56. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  Mon- 
roe, New  York,  in  1865,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  town  and  of  P'aterson,  New 
Jersey.  He  first  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  in  Paterson,  his 
brother  joining  him  a  few  years 
later  and  continuing  with  him 
until,  in  1891,  Mr.  Hunter  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Peerless  Rubber 
Co.,  of  North  Bergen,  New 
Jersey,   as   shipping  clerk. 

Within  a  few  years  he  had 
worked  his  way  up  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  plant,  and  was  later 
made  vice-president.  Upon  the 
death  of  Charles  H.  Dale,  in  1908, 
he  was  elected  president,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  rubber  business.  He  was  also  vice-president  of 
the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mechanical  Rubber  Co., 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co., 
Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago  Rubber 
Works,  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  Morgan  &  Wright,  Indianapolis 
Rubber  Co.,  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Mechanical 
Fabric  Co.,  Sandy  Hook  Reclaiming  Works  and  the  India 
Rubber   Co. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  rubber  trade  he  held  the 
positions  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Herfort  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  specialties,  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  well  known  in  rubber  circles  throughout  the 
United  States  and  his  untimely  passing  is  widely  mourned.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sons. 


Charles   A.    Hunter 


WELL-KNOWN    MID-WEST    SALESMAN    AND    MANAGER 

David  Shattuck,  late  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch  of 
the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  died  in  Kansas  City 
on  March  3.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  Maine,  December  2, 
1869.  In  1890  he  went  to  work  for  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 
Boston,  rising  to  branch  manager  of  the  Chicago  headquarters  in 
the  thirteen  years  of  his  connection  with  them.  In  1903  he  became 
sales  representative  for  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  Hartford, 
as   the  missionar\'   salesman   in  the  bicycle   tire   line   throughout 


the  Middle  West.  In  1911  Sliattuck  became  sole  agent  in  Kansas 
City  and  surrounding  territory  for  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  and 
in  1916  was  appointed  manager  of  the  new  Kansas  City  warehouse 
and  sales  offices,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


INVENTOR  AND   RUBBER   PIONEER 

Elisha  Stout,  formerly  associated  with  the  Lambertville  Rub- 
ber Co.,  died  at  his  home  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  May  8, 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  The  deceased  was  a  pioneer  rubber  man 
and  was  connected  with  the  Lambertville  company  for  a  number 
of  years,  having  been  patentee  of  the  famous  "Snag-Proof" 
rubber  boot.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Navy. 
He  is  survived  by  five  daughters.  Mr.  Stout  retired  from  the 
rubber  business  some  years  ago. 


READJUSTMENT     POLICIES     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 

AMEKic.\N  busuicss.  as  represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  gets  a 
clearer  view  of  its  problems  as  a  result  of  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  April 
26  to  29. 

The  most  pressing  questions  facing  business  were  taken  up 
earnestly  by  the  delegates  attending  and  out  of  the  presentation 
of  views  and  the  discussions  there  came  a  series  of  declarations 
intended  to  point  the  way  to  means  by  which  a  termination  of 
the  present  period  of  business  uncertainty  may  be  facilitated. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  relationships  of  government 
and  business  a  general  theme  for  the  meeting  was  chosen  in  the 
following  phrase:  "In  the  public  interest — more  business  methods 
in   government ;   less  government   management  of  business." 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  meeting  was  done  in  group  sessions, 
addressed  by  prominent  speakers,  where  frank  discussions  took 
place  on  the  major  phases  of  business  problems.  The  groups 
were  formed  to  follow  the  main  divisions  of  business,  each  group 
representing  a  department  of  the  Chamber.  The  groups  were: 
civic  development,  domestic  distribution,  fabricated  production, 
finance,  foreign  commerce,  insurance,  natural  resources  produc- 
tion, railroads  and  shipping. 

DECLARATIONS    OF   THE    CONVENTION 

Taxation  was  one  of  the  principal  topics  taken  up  by  the  meet- 
ing. Each  division  was  given  an  opportunity  to  express  views 
regarding  the  sales  tax,  income  taxes  and  further  government 
loans.  The  outcome  was  a  resolution  to  submit  the  subject  agair> 
to  referendum.  The  Chamber  declared  in  favor  of  a  court  or 
courts  of  tax  appeals  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  independ- 
ent of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  adjudicate  disputes  between 
taxpayers  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Through  ref- 
erendum the  Chamber  is  formally  committed  to  a  distinction,  for 
purposes  of  Federal  income  tax,  between  gains  realized  from  the 
sale  of  capital  assets  and  income  derived  from  business  or  other 
current  activities,  and  it  advocates  less  burdensome  rates  whert 
properly  defined  than  upon  the  latter. 

The  report  of  progress  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  suggesting  a 
tariff  adjustment  board  to  fix  tariff  rates  within  limitations  to 
be  defined  by  statute,  thus  permitting  limited  changes  in  tariff 
rates  without  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  by  Congress,  will 
undoubtedly  become  the  basis  of  an  early  referendum. 

Manufacturers'  problems  taken  up  by  the  fabricated  production 
group  included  wages  and  their  relation  to  production  and  sales; 
treatment  of  overhead,  in  stabilizing  prices,  and  the  need  of 
statistics  in  industry.  In  this  connection  the  Chamber  declared 
for  individual  initiative,  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  and  a 
w^holesome  standard  of  living.  It  condemned  avoidable  strikes, 
lockouts,    and   all   combinations   that   needlessly    limit   output   or 
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curtail  distribution  on  the  part  of  workers,  owners,  or  managers 
of  industry.  Laws  in  the  various  states  were  urged  to  promote 
arbitration  as  the  most  economic  method  of  adjusting  commer- 
cial disputes. 

Foreign  commerce  and  trade  finance  received  their  due  share 
of  consideration,  and  the  Chamber  advocated  early  settlement  of 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  its  policy  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  importance  of  determining  foreign  war 
debts  to  the  United  States  in  restoring  exchanges  and  advancing 
export  trade  was  recognized,  also  communications  abroad  and 
American  participation  in  tlie  Brazilian  Centennial  in  1922. 

Transportation  was  gone  into  in  two  group  meetings,  one 
dealing  with  railroads  and  the  other  with  shipping.  The  Chamber 
reiterated  its  opposition  to  government  ownership  or  operation  of 
railroads  and  the  belief  that  regulation  should  not  cripple  in- 
itiative nor  prevent  prompt  action  by  those  responsible  for  re- 
sults. Safe  and  adequate  rail  transportation,  at  the  lowest  rates 
consistent  with  fair  wages  to  employes,  and  with  just  returns 
to  the  owners  sufficient  to  insure  constant  growth  and  improve- 
ment in  facilities,  is  essential,  but  rates  and  the  relation  of  rates 
between  various  commodities  should  be  established  with  great 
care. 

The  development  of  waterways  by  the  Government  for  navi- 
gation and  the  generation  of  electric  power  was  advocated,  also 
the  extension  of  improved  highways  under  restrictions  which 
will  permit  Federal  aid  only  for  roads  which  will  be  reasonably 
enduring,  part  of  an  interstate  system  and  adequately  maintained. 

The  Government's  fiscal  policy  and  reorganization  of  its  activi- 
ties was  discussed  by  the  finance  group.  The  Chamber  urged 
a  national  budget  with  legislation  placing  upon  the  President  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  the  program  of  expenditures  and 
revenues  which  is  placed  before  Congress.  Reorganization  and 
coordination  of  departments  and  bureaus  in  the  interests  of 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  was  advocated  in  the  belief  that 
the  savings  effected  will  warrant  merited  salary  increases  and 
new  services  urgently  needed,  notably  obtaining  and  preparing 
for  American  business  basic  world-wide  data  on  commerce  and 
industry. 

The  Chamber  deplored  any  tardiness  in  generous  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  world  war  who  were  disabled  or  became  sick  in 
consequence  of  their  service,  and  for  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  service.  It  favors  forms  of  as- 
sistance which  will  enable  ex-service  men  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
build  homes,  or  obtain  vocational  education,  rather  than  a  cash 
bonus,  and  advocates  consolidation  in  one  department  of  all 
government  agencies   concerned. 

Other  matters  considered  by  various  groups  were  govern- 
ment relation  to  national  resources,  notably  coal,  oil  and  timber: 
domestic  distribution;  insurance;  education;  and  a  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  at  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania,  in   1926. 


TREASURY  DECISIONS 

No.  38689— Gums.— Rubber  Association  of  .-Xmerica  el  al.  vs. 
United  States  (No.  2035)  ;  United  States  vs.  Amsinck  &  Co.  (No. 

2038)  ;   United  States  vs.   Rubber  Association  of  America    (No. 

2039)  :  United  States  vs.  Rubl)er  Association  of  America  et  al. 
(No.  2040)  ;  Rubber  Association  of  America  et  al.  vs.  United 
States  (No.  2042);  Capen's  Sons  vs.  United  States  (No.  2043); 
United  States  vs.  .\msinck  &  Co.  (No.  2049). 

C.\UCHILLO  Gum  is  not  practically  usable  in  the  manufacture 
of  chewing  gum  or  as  a  substitute  for  chicle,  and  therefore  not 
dutiable  under  paragraphs  477,  552,  36,  386,  Tariff  Act  of  1913. 
Importers  claimed  free  entry  under  either  paragraph  477  or  552 
of  the  Act  with  an  alternate  claim  that  if  dutiable  it  is  under 


the  provisions  of  paragraph  385.  The  Government  contended  that 
all  the  merchandise  is  dutiable  at  15  cents  a  pound  as  crude 
chicle  under  paragraphs  36  and  386.  Under  paragraph  385  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  held 
the  merchandise  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  raw  or 
unmanufactured  articles  not  enumerated  in  paragraph  385. 

No.  44209.— Protests  935232,  etc.,  of  A.  M.  Capen's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Gums:  Chicle. — It  is  claimed  here  that  certain  gums  are 
dutiable  as  non-enumerated  unmanufactured  articles  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  385,  Tariff  -■Xct  of  1913. 

Opinion  by  H.^v,  G.  A.:  Upon  stipulation  of  counsel  that  the 
gums  in  question  are  similar  to  those  passed  on  in  G.  A.  8334  (T. 
D.  38382),  they  were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  385  as 
claimed.— Trcij.turv  Dcii.tinns,  Volume  39,  No.  19,  page  11. 


WHALE  INFXATION  HOSE 

Special    rubber    hose    plays    an    indispensable    role    in    modern 
whale  hunting.     Whale  oil  is  important  in  the  making  of  costly 


toilet    soaps,    lard    substitutes,     salves, 


etc.,  and  whalebone  is 
utilized  in  making  but- 
tons, combs,  brush  backs, 
umbrella  handles,  and 
numerous  novelties.  The 
modern  methods  adopted 
in  whale  hunting  and  in 
the  conversion  of  '  the 
products  have  built  up 
again  a  great  industry, 
which  at  one  time  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist. 

Two  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  whaling 
plants  in  the  world  are 
located  on  the  coast  of 
California,  one  at  Moss 
Landing,  in  Monterey 
County,  and  the  other  at 
Trinidad,  in  Humboldt 
County ;  and  there  are 
several  others  doing  well 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Seaplanes  are  used  to 
scout  for  whales,  and 
wlien  one  is  "spotted"  a 
signal  is  given  to  men  on 
powerful  craft  built  much 
A  ■•B.SLi.ooN'En '   Whale  ni^g    submarine    chasers, 

and  on  the  bows  of  which  are  mounted  harpoon  guns  resembling 
pieces  of  naval  artillery.  On  the  head  of  each  harpoon  is  a  time 
bomb  which  explodes  within  the  whale ;  and  fastened  to  the  shank 
of  the  harpoon  is  a  heavy  chain  attached  to  a  half  mile  of  heavy 
rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  steam  winch  on 
the  boat. 

As  nearly  all  whales  when  killed  sink  at  once  if  not  well 
secured,  a  way  has  been  devised  to  keep  the  dead  whales  afloat 
by  inflating  them  with  air  pumped  into  their  bodies  by  means  of  a 
high-pressure  rubber  air-hose  terminating  in  a  hollow  lance. 
When  the  body  has  been  ballooned,  which  takes  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  air  lance  is  withdrawn  and  in  the  opening  made  by 
it  a  bunch  of  oakum  is  thrust,  effectively  sealing  the  air  hole. 
Such  inflation  makes  it  possible  to  bring  in  three  and  four  whales 
as  easily  as  so  many  light  barges,  instead  of  being  so  much 
dead  weight  in  tow  as  in  former  days. 
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"Ckude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and  "Rubber 
Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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A  HUMAN    INSTITUTION 

Goodrich  has  grown  because  of  the  loyal  belief  of 
every  member  of  the  organization  in  its  plans,  prin- 
ciples and  products.  A  number  of  the  men  who 
worked  originally  with  Dr.  Goodrich— founder  of 
the  company— are  still  active  in  its  afiairs.  A  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  men  who  were  with  the 
company  twenty  years  ago  are  still  in  the  ranks. 
These  old  and  young  veterans  keep  alive  and  pass 
on  to  their  successors  the  traditions  of  service  which 
have  always  been  the  ideals  of  the  institution.  It 
gives  a  buyer  more  confidence  in  a  product  when 
he  realizes  that  it  is  made  by  men  who  have  a  right- 
ful pride  in  half  a  century  of  maintaining  high 
standards  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

The      B.    F.    Goodrich     Rubber      Company,    Airon,   Ohio 

Goodrich  Hres 

SILVERTOWN  CORD  AND  FABRIC  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS 
DE  LUXE  SOLID  AND  CORD  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
FABRIC  AND  CORD  FOR  MOTORCYCLES   AND   BICYCLES 
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We  offer  the  rubber  trade,  not  only  the  facilities  of  a  modern  machine  shop  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery  for  the  production  of  "Quality"  cores  and  molds,  special  rubber 
machinery,  cut  gears  of  every  description,  mechanical  rubber  molds,  but  the  services  of  an  en- 
gineering force  who  have  had  years  of  training  in  the  "heart  of  the  rubber  industry." 

Our  designing  Engineers  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  design  and  build  a  complete  line  of 
Cores  and  Molds  for  Fabric  and  Cord  Tire.  This  service  should  appeal  to  the  rubber  mills,  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  refer  to  concerns  with  whom  we   are  doing  business. 

For  years  we  have  had  among  our  regidar  customers  the  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Firestone, 
Miller,  Swinehart,  in  fact  all  of  the  rubber  concerns  in  Akron  as  well  as  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp., 
Dominion   Sheet  Metal   Corp.,   Canada,   and  other   corporations. 

Send   us  your   inquiries  or   arrange   for   a   personal   interview  at  our   factory. 


The  Akron  Gear  ^Engineering  Co. 

COR.  SOUTH  ^ND  HIGH    SXS. 

Ak:roiv,  OHIO,  U.S. A.. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 


FINANCIAL    NOTES 

THE  gross  earnings  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  from  sales 
billed  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  were  $150,980,000. 
which  is  an  increase  of  $15,000,000  over  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
previous  year.  The  manufacturing  and  selling  cost  was  $138,774,000, 
and  the  net  income  available  for  dividends  was  $12,618,000^  or  16.8 
per  cent  on  the  company's  capital  stock.  Dividends  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent  per  annum  were  paid  during  the  year  on  both  the 
preferred  and  common  stock.  Property  and  plant  account  shows 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,361,000.  The  amount  of 
unfilled  orders  on  hand  April  1,  1921,  was  $65,621,000. 

A  syndicate  of  bankers  composed  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
H.  P.  Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  Lehman  Bros,  and  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Co.  has  offered  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  ten-year  8  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  gold  notes  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  at  99yz  and 
interest.  The  notes  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  corporation, 
constitute  its  only  funded  debt,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  for 
the  funding  of  its  floating  indebtedness  and  to  furnish  additional 
capital. 

On  May  16,  the  plan  and  agreement  of  readjustment  of  debt 
and  capitalization  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  dated 
February  1,  1921,  was  declared  operative,  and  pursuant  thereto  the 
company  has  created  and  sold  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  debentures 
and  prior  preference  stock,  as  contemplated  by  the  plan,  and  has 
been  reorganized  under  the  Ohio  No  Par  Value  Law.  The  com- 
mittees under  the  plan  have  caused  the  preferred  stock  and  com- 
mon stock  represented  by  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  voting 
trustees  under  a  preferred  stock  voting  trust  agreement  under 
which  E.  G.  Wilmer,  A.  H.  Scoville  and  W.  A.  Phillips  are  voting 
trustees  and  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  deposi- 
tary, and  under  a  common  stockholders'  voting  trust  agreement 
under  which  Fred  S.  Borton,  C.  R.  Erwin,  E.  E.  Mack,  Russel  L. 
Robinson  and  F.  A.  Seiberling  are  voting  trustees  and  The  L^nion 
Trust   Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  depositary. 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio,  has  declared  its  quarter- 
ly dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  July  1 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  21,  1921. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
on  second  preferred  stock  of  record  June  1,  payable  June  15, 
1921. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation.  Conshohocken,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  declared  a  <iuarterly  dividend  of  fifty  cents  per 
share,  payable  June  1  on  common  stock  of  record  May  16,  1921. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  August  10  on  com- 
mon stock  of  record  July  30,  1921. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK   EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

.May    2.1,    1921 

High  Low 

Ajax    Rubber    Co.,    Inc 31'/^  31 J.^ 

The    Fisk    Rubber    Co ISH  15^4 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co 37'/i  36^ 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    pfd .... 

Kelly-Springfield     Tire     Co ASyi  4i'/i 

Kelly. Springfield    Tire   Co.,   pfd .... 

Keystone  T.  &   R.   Co.,   Inc.,   The 

Lee   R.  &  T.   Corporation 26"/i  26^^ 

United    States    Rubber    Co 72H  71% 

United    States    Rubber    Co.,    1st    pfd 


Last 

31/. 

37H 
43^ 


26  !4 
'/2<A 


AKRON   RUBBEil  STOCK  QUOTATIONS 

Tile   following  are   closing  quotations   of   May  20,  supplied  by 

Otis  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

Bid  Asked 

Firestone   T.    &    R.    Co..    com 70^4  74 

Firestone  T.  &  R.  Co..  6%   pfd 88 

Firestone    T.    &    R.    Co.,    7%    pfd 80 

Cener.ll    T.    &    R.    Co.,    The.    com 

General    T.    &    R.    Co.,    The.    7%    pfd 75  85 

lioodyear   T.   &   R.   Co.,   The   com 9»<  10 

Cioodycar    T.    Sr    R.    Co.,    The.    7%    pfd 28  29>i 

McGraw    T.    &    R.    Co.,    The 5 

McGraw    T.    &    R.    Co..    The T/i  12 

Mason    T.    S:    R.    Co.,    The,    com 15  18 

Mason   T.    S:   R.    Co.,   The,    7%    pfd 55  60 

Marathon    T.    &   R.    Co.,   com 3  4 

Miller    Rubber    Co.,    The,    com 70 

Miller    Rubber    Co..    The.    8%    pfd 68  70 

Portage     Rubber    Co.,     The,    com 17  18 

Portage    Rubber    Co.,    The.    7%    pfd 33  35 

Victor     Rubber    Co.,    The 16  20 


NEW    INCORPORATIONS 

Allied  Golf  Co.,  March  23  (Illinois),  $100,000.  A.  J.  Musselman,  presi- 
ilenl;  C.  L.  West.  \  ic-cprcsident ;  1.  S.  White,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
I  rincipal  cffice.  S04  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois.  To  manu- 
facLure    and    sell    golf    e<|uipment. 

.Mlbestcs  Crpr ration,  .April  6  (Pennsylvania),  $250,000.  W.  G.  Kitchen, 
president  and  treasurer;  J.  F.  Bolger,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
and  J.  S.  Barr.  assistant  treasurer.  Principal  office,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. To  manufacture  asbestos  yarns  for  insulating  electrical  appara- 
tus, etc. 

Ambassador  Tire  Corporation,  April  28  (New  York),  $30  000  M 
Mayer,  9  West  91st  street;  T.  S.  Heimann  and  S.  M.  Heimann,  both  of 
51    East  96th   street — both  in  New   York,   N.   Y.     To   manufacture  tires,   etc. 

Beaver  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  April  25  (New  York),  $250,000. 
F.  L.  Minnigerodc.  C.  M.  Coryell  and  R.  Czajkowski — all  of  30  Church 
street.    New   York,    N.    Y.      To   manufacture   mechanical   rubber   goods. 

Chalfin  Crude  Rubber  Corporation,  April  30  (New  York),  $2,000.  C. 
IVinn,  I  C.  Maxwell  and  S.  E.  Alpert— all  of  35  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
N.    Y. 

Congress  Rubber  Products,  Inc..  .\pril  26  (New  York),  $1,000  G  A 
Malla.  S729— 119th  street,  and  C.  Schaembs,  10414— 89th  avenue,  both  in 
Richmond  Hill;  and  J.  O'Brien,  834  Park  Place,  Brooklyn — both  in  New 
\'ork.      Rubber   goods   and   novelties. 

Converse  Tire  Co.,  .\pril  28  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  M.  M.  Con- 
verse and  H.  Bullock,  both  in  Andover,  and  H.  Endicott,  Weston — both 
in  Massachusetts.  Principal  oflice.  Maiden,  Massachusetts.  To  manufac- 
ture   and   deal    in   tires   and   accessories,    rubber   goods   and   crude    rubber. 

Eureka  Rubber  Preserving  Co..  March  11  (West  Virginia),  $400,000. 
II.  11.  Wightman,  Hinton,  and  H.  E.  Haskell  and  A.  E,  Kelly,  both  in 
Huntington — both  in  West  Virginia.  Principal  office,  Huntington,  West 
\'irginia.      To    manufacture   and    sell    rubber    inner    tunes. 

Framingham  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  April  15  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  L. 
D.  Covich,  7  Esmond  street,  Dorchester;  S.  Bean.  52  Waverley  street, 
Framingham— -both  in  Massachusetts;  and  M.  Siben,  127  Hester  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Principal  office,  Framingham.  Massachusetts.  To  buy 
and    deal    in    rubber,    metals    and    waste    materials. 

Gleasonite  Co.,  April  21  (Massachusetts),  $75,000.  M.  Brown  and  L. 
P.rown — both  of  11  Gibbs  street,  Brookline.  and  F.  J.  Gleason.  22  Pres-' 
cott  street,  Cambridge — both  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office.  Boston, 
Massachusetts.      To  buy  and  deal   in  rubber  and   machinery. 

Holyoke  Cord  Tire  Co..  Inc..  May  2  (New  York),  $2,000.  J.  S.  Bern 
stein.  233  Broadway,  and  S.  R.  and  C.  S.  Huntley,  both  of  41  East  47th 
street — both    in    New    York.    N.    Y.      To    manufacture    cord    tires. 

Insulite  Co..  March  7  (West  Virginia).  $50,000.  A.  G.  Strickler,  G 
W.  Moore  and  C.  B.  Morris — all  of  Ellenboro.  West  Virginia.  Principal 
office.  Ellensboro,  West  Virginia.  To  manufacture,  buy  and  sell  hard  rub- 
l>er  substitutes  for  electrical  insulations,  etc. 

Larkide  Co..  The,  April  14  (Massachusetts).  $75,000.  H.  V.  Tillson.  23 
Mellen  street,  Cambridge;  Charles  E.  Fay.  46  Rossmorc  Road.  Tam'aica 
Plain-  and  David  J.  Donahue,  46  Huntington  avenue.  Boston — all  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  rlffice.  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To  buy.  sell,  deal  in  and 
manufacture    cottons,    rubbers,    rubber    substitutes,    chemicals,    dyes,    etc. 

Le  Boeuf  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  Inc.,  April  20  (Massachusetts).  $100  000. 
F.    Le    Boeuf.    51    Arch    street;    E.    E.    Le    Boeuf,    755    White    street;    L.    T. 

Learned,   and   J.   H,   WilHams — both    in    Round   Hill;   and    E.    I^   Boeuf all 

in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
To    manufacture    fountain    pens. 

Liberty  Druggists'  Sundries  Co..  April  30  (Delaware).  $25,000.  Incor- 
porator, Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  323  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  attorney,  M.  D.  Canter.  597  Union  Arcade, 
Pittsburgh,   PennsylVcTnia. 

Lincoln  Vulcanizing  Co..  Inc..  Mav  19  (New  York).  $5,000.  D  Klein. 
963  Kelly  street.  Bronx;  R.  Thahvi'tzer.  and  T.  Remhardt.  both  of  218 
Elbertson    street.    Elmhurst — both    in    New    York.      Tire    repairs. 

McDonald-Harker  Co..  The.  lanuary  28  (Iowa).  $25,000.  C.  F.  Mc- 
Donald, president,  Marinette.  W"'isconsin_;  D.  A.  McDonald,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  G.  W.  Ilarker.  vice-president — both  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Principal  office.  1206  Grand  avenue.  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  To  sell  pneumatic 
and  solid  tires  and  cushion  wheels,  do  vulcanizing  and  automobile  repair- 
ing,   etc. 

Merrit'  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  May  16  (New  York).  $10,000.  J.  H.  Horne. 
123  Chester  avenue.  Brooklyn,  and  S.  M.  Post.  414  East  4th  street.  New 
York — both  in  New  York;  and  M.  J.  Kates.  1258  East  2nd  street,  Pl^;^ 
field.    New  Jersey. 
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National  Tire  Stores,  Inc.,  April  25  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  Incorpora- 
tors, A.  E.  Manhiimer.  T.  J.  Kelly  and  P.  Zack — all  of  ChicaKo,  Illinois: 
attorney.  Corporation  Maintenance  &  Service  Co.  To  manufacture  tire 
tubes. 

Pacific  Rubber  Ace  Co.,  .^pril  13  (California),  $250,000.  Directors: 
F,  J.  Bole.  C.  Ploeser,  B.  W.  Cunningham.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  president,  and 
S.  l_  Pk.escr,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Principal  office,  281 
I.  W.  HeJlman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  To  manufacture  inner 
tire  known  as  "Rubber  Ace,"  and  other  rubber  articles. 

Pittsburgh  Cotter  Co.,  April  21  (Delaware),  $225,000.  Corporation 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  323  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Principal  office,  401  Standard  Life  Building,  Fittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania.     To    manufacture    tires. 

Renard  Rubber  Co.,  May  2  (Delaware),  $3,000,000.  Incorporator,  The 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Font  Building,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware; attorneys,  (goldsmith  &  Rosenthal,  1476  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To   manufacture    tires. 

Standard  Tire  Protector  Co.,  The,  April  27  (Delaware),  $100,000.  Incor- 
porator. The  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wil- 
mington. Delaware:  attorneys.  Smith.  Olds  &  Smith,  Marshall  Building, 
Cleveland,    Ohio.      To    manufacture    tires    and    protectors, 

Tracey-Russell  Tire  Corporation.  May  2  (New  York),  $15,000.  W.  H. 
Tracey.  Kirk  Hotel,  and  N.  C.  Russell.  1610  Lodi  street — both  of  Syr.icuse; 
and  T.  \\'.  Rrennan.  Geneva— -both  in  New  York.  Principal  office.  Syracuse. 
New    ^Vrk.      To    repair    tires. 


PRESIDENT,    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRE    CO. 


TIRE    PRICE   REDUCTIONS 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  has  announced  a  20 
per  cent  flat  decrease  in  prices  of  cord  and  fabric  pneumatic 
tires. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
duced prices  on  "Royal"  cord  tires,  all  chain  and  "Nobby"  tread 
tires  17^/2  per  cent,  "Usco"  fabric  tires  and  red  and  gray  tubes. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  made 
tire  price  reductions  as  follows :  cord  tires  20  per  cent,  fabric 
tires  17  per  cent  and  tubes  20  per  cent. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  announces  a  17J/2  per 
cent  reduction  on  fabric  tires,  12^  per  cent  on  cord  tires  and  20 
per   cent   on   all   tubes. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  cut  prices 
12  per  cent  on  cord  tires ;  15  per  cent  on  the  general  run  of 
fabrics  and  15.8  per  cent  on  some  fabric  sizes.  Tubes  were  re- 
duced 20  per  cent. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts  has  re- 
duced prices  from  12;-2  to  20  per  cent. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  made  a  28 
per  cent  cut  on  all  Ford  size  tires ;  23  per  cent  on  454-inch  sizes, 
and  20  per  cent  on  all  other  sizes. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  reduced  the 
prices  of  heavy  duty  cord  tires  20  per  cent  and  other  prices 
in  proportion. 

The  Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  ad- 
vises that  its  new  price  list  shows  a  discount  of  approximately  20 
per  cent. 

The  Inland  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  now  offering  30  by 
S'/z  fabric  tires  at  $18  and  cord  at  $26.50.  Tubes  are  being 
offered  at  $2.55  for  gray  and  $3.10  for  red. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Conshohocken,  Penn- 
sylvania, announces  . the  following  reductions:  fabric  and  cord 
tires,  20  per  cent ;  fabric  puncture-proof  tires  20  per  cent ;  and 
puncture-proof  cord  tires  about  17  per  cent. 

A  20  per  cent  reduction  is  made  on  all  pneiunatic  tires  with 
the  exception  of  Ford  sizes,  which  are  cut  22  per  cent,  by  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tubes  are  re- 
duced 30  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
made  an  appro.ximate  20  per  cent  reduction  on  all  tires. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  has  reduced  the 
price  of  their  30  by  3H  soft  bead  clincher  fabric  tire  15j4 
per  cent. 

The  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  announces  re- 
duction on  casings  from  20  to  22j4  per  cent  and  on  tubes  20  per 
cent. 

The  Denman-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  made 
a  nyi  per  cent  reduction  on  30  by  21/2  non-skid  clincher  tires 
and  12^  per  cent  on  all  larger  sizes. 


A  LFRED   B.   Jd.nes,  the  newly   elected   president   of   the   Kelly- 


M. 


Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  brings  to  his  new  posi- 


tion a  varied  and  interesting  experience  that  fits  him  well  for  its 
duties  and  reslxinsibilities. 

Born  at  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  in  1874,  he  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1896  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co.,  where  he  worked  up  from  rodman  to  divi- 
sional superintendent.  In  1902,  he  went  to  Akron,  Ohio,  as  division 
engineer  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Columbus  Railway,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1908  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Kenmore  plant  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 


A.  B.  Jones 

When  the  Diamond  company  was  consolidated  with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Mr.  Jones  was  made  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
the  works  and  later,  director  of  plant  administration.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1917  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Akron  Board 
of  Health,  and  in  March,  1918,  was  elected  second  vice-president 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  For  seven  months  of  1918  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  overseas  as  deputy  com- 
missioner for  France,  his  work  being  that  of  director  of  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  of  supplies. 

In  1920  he  was  again  elected  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  which  position  he  resigned  in  February,  1921,  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  arbitration  committee  of  The 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  ai.il  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Ohio  Transportation  Association.  His  clubs  include  the 
Portage  Country  Club,  Akron  University  Club,  Akron  City  Club 
and  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York  City. 


FRISWELL  NOW   RUBBER    FACTORY    CONSULTANT 

Arthur  E.  Friswell,  well-known  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land as  a  rubber  expert,  has  established  himself  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  as  rubber  factory  consultant,  giving  practical  assist- 
ance in  all  problems  relating  to  rubber  goods,  specializing  in  tires 
and  mechanical  goods. 


Replete  with  information  for  rubber  manufacturers- 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients." 


-H.  C. 
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A  PROMINENT  COLOR  MANUFACTURER 


EDWARD    MoLWEUX    Waldo,    senior    partner    of    E.    M.    &    F. 
Waldo,  color   manufacturers   and   importers,   11    Broadway, 
New   Vcirk.   N.   Y.,   is  a   notable  instance  of  the  achievements  of 

perseverance  when  attended  by  an 
aptitude  for  business.  He  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
1884  and  attended  the  Trinity 
Church  School  and  Staten  Island 
Academy,  but  left  school  in  1900 
to  begin  his  business  career. 

His  first  employment  was  ad- 
dressing envelopes  for  Elms  & 
Johnson,  dry  goods.  New  York 
City.  Later  he  worked  as  a  mes- 
senger for  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  as  office  boy  and  then  ex- 
change clerk  for  Baring,  Morgan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  bankers; 
and  as  stenographer  and  office 
assistant  to  the  advisory  committee 
E.  M.  Waldo  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 

ration, New  York,  N.  Y. 
Selling  then  attracted  him,  and  he  became  a  salesman  for  J.  F. 
Hitchcock,  paper  merchant,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Later  he  went 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  G.  Siegle  Co.,  color  manufacturers. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  which  position  he  acquired  the  experience 
which  enabled  him  to  engage  in  business  for  himself  and  organize 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  senior  partner. 

Mr.  Waldo  has  found  himself  too  busy  with  the  conduct  of 
his  own  multiplying  affairs  to  seek  or  accept  office  in  outside 
organizations.  He  is,  however,  a  member  of  the  Drug  and 
Chemical  Club,  Paint.  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  of  New  York,  The 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation  and  the  New  York  Credit  Men's  Association. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN   THE   EAST    AND    SOUTH 
By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

NEW    YORK 

CHARLES  F.  U.  Kelly,  formerly  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dreadnaught 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.'s  tire  sales  division,  just  opened  at 
1664   Broadway,   New   York. 

Grecnstein  &  Pelz,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  have  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agents  for  the  "Rubbadubdub"  floating  toys  described 
in  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  1,  1921,  and  manufactured 
by  J.  G.  Franklin  &  Sons,  Limited,  17  Colvestone  Crescent,  Dais- 
ton,  London,  E.  8,  England. 

R.  Westaway  has  been  designated  by  A.  D.  Julliard  &  Co., 
mill  agents  for  cotton  yams,  etc.,  as  its  representative  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  at  70  Worth  street.  New  York. 

L.  A.  Duffy,  Inc.,  successor  to  Duffy  &  Sears,  has  removed 
from  133  Front  street  to  IS  William  street.  New  York. 

The  Liberty  Paper  Co.  advises  of  change  of  address  from  52 
Vanderbilt  avenue  to  203  Lafayette  street.  New  York. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Martin  Tire  Corporation  have 
moved  from  130  West  S2nd  street  to  a  completely  remodeled 
building  immediately  in  the  rear  of  its  present  quarters  on  51st 
street.   New  York. 

W.  G.  Ryckman  Co.,  Inc.,  rubber  and  other  crude  products,  77 
Broad  street.  New  York,  has  been  dissolved  and  C.  B.  Kaufmann 
is  successor. 

George  E.  Meurs  is  succeeding  Victor  Roth  as  manager  of  the 
New  York  export  branch  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.  He  will  be  directly  responsible  to  C.  E.  Wagner,  in  charge 
of  the  Akron  export  department.     Mr.  Meurs'  export  experience 


covers  a  period  of  thirteen  years  in  Latin-America  and  New  York. 

J.  A.  Richardson  has  been  appointed  branch  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  territories  of  the  Portage  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  He  joined  the  company  eighteen 
months  ago  as  a  salesman. 

The  Rubber  Trade  .Association  of  New  York,  formerly  at  44 
Broad  street,  and  The  Rubber  Trade  .Association  of  New  York, 
Clearing  Department,  formerly  at  ISO  Nassau  street,  are  now 
located  at  Room  810,  75  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

A  new  crude  rubber  brokerage  firm  has  been  formed  under  the 
name  Horn  &  Leavitt  at  SO  Broad  street,  New  York.  Frederick 
J.  Horn  for  several  years  was  connected  with  the  crude  rubber 
department  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  in  New  York  and  Akron,  and 
also  with  Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  Akron.  Edward  W.  Leavitt  was 
originally  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  and  later  with 
Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  in  both  the  Akron  and  New  York  offices. 

The  Automatic  Tire  Machine  Corporation,  197  Main  street, 
Buffalo,  maker  of  tire-building  machines,  is  about  to  start  pro- 
duction. W.  A.  Schaffer  is  president;  Elmer  H.  Patterson,  vice- 
president  ;  Howard  G.  E.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and 
W.  L.  Huffman,  purchasing  agent. 

Walter  E.  Palmer  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Rubber  Co.,  84-86  Reade  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding Henry  Montgomery  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
been  connected  with  the  plant  at  Beacon  for  21  years  and  his 
advancement  comes  as  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  fidelity  and 
merit.    He  will  have  charge  of  manufacturing. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Link-Belt  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of 
transmission  machinery,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Dodge 
Steel  Co.  at  Tacony,  where  electric  steel  castings  will  be  made 
for  the  Link-Belt  Co.  The  name  of  the  Dodge  Steel  Co.  will  be 
retained  and  the  company  will  be  operated  as  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. The  officers  are :  Charles  Piez,  president ;  Staunton  B.  Peck, 
vice-president — both  holding  similar  offices  in  the  Link-Belt  Co., 
and  Chester  S.  Roberts,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager. 

The  Hydro-United  Tire  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  tires,  are  constructing  a  two-story  ware- 
house of  brick  and  steel  60  by  120  feet,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within  the  next  thirty  days.  This  warehouse  will  be 
located  in  Pottstown  where  the  factory  is. 

The  Allbestos  Corporation,  Belford  avenue  and  Fishers  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  newly  incorporated  concern  which 
will  manufacture  asbestos  yams  and  products  including  electric  in- 
sulating materials,  brake  linings,  etc.  The  officers  are:  William 
G.  Kitchen,  president  and  treasurer;  John  F.  Bolger,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  J.  Stuart  Barr,  assistant  treasurer. 
Charles  Elder  and  William  H.  Hall,  Jr.,  have  been  engaged  as 
asbestos  experts. 

SOUTHERN    NOTES. 

Eugene  Wolfsheiraer,  manager  of  the  Delta  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  was  formerly  connected  with 
The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York,  as 
southern  district  manager.  His  efforts  will  be  to  establish  the 
Keystone  cord  tire  and  ultimately   earn,'  no  other  make. 


UNITED    STATES    TIRE    COMPANY    PIONEERS    NEW    SIZE 

The  United  States  Tire  Co.  announces  that,  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  of  automobile  design  toward  lower  center  of  gravity,  it  is 
preparing  to  market  a  31  by  4  straight-side  "Royal  Cord"  tire. 
This  new  size  will  give  the  smaller  cars  the  same  features  of  per- 
formance derived  from  the  33  by  5  on  larger  models,  and  is  of 
particular  interest  as  being  an  extension  of  the  superior  straight- 
side  principle  into  those  sizes  of  tires  which  have  heretofore  been 
exclusively  of  the  clincher-bead  type. 


read  the  article  on  glove  repairing  in  this  ISSIIE. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   NEW  JERSEY 
Bj    Our   Rf^ulur  Correspoiuleiil 

TKENTON  NOTES 

A  i.i.  tire  and  tube  manufacturers  in  Trenton  have  placed  in 
■*»■  effect  a  reduction  on  all  tire  products  that  varies  at  different 
plants  and  runs  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  according  to  the  grade 
of  tires  made. 

The  Thernioid  Rubber  Co.  announces  a  reduction  of  16  to  28 
per  cent,  the  former  applying  to  cord  and  the  latter  to  fabric 
tires.  This  places  Trcnton-made  tires  and  tubes  on  a  pre-war 
basis  and  will  eventually  result  in  increased  business  at  the  .fac- 
tories. 

.•\t  the  office  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  it  was  said 
that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  tires  was  made  after  the  cut 
put  into  effect  by  the  larger  companies  in  the  West  and  else- 
where. Summed  up,  the  reduction  in  Trenton  averages  about  20 
per  cent.  The  reduction  became  effective  the  first  week  in  May. 
The  entire  situation  has  taken  on  a  peculiar  turn.  The  industry 
began  to  improve  after  the  big  slump  of  last  winter  and  prospects 
were  excellent  for  a  big  summer  trade,  when  business  began  to 
drop  off  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  .\11  it  needs  is  stormy 
weather  to  hurt  the  tire  industry.  While  orders  were  coming 
in  for  many  tires  there  was  a  long  and  severe  storm  in  the  West 
which  had  a  telling  effect  upon  the  tire  industry.  Tire  sales- 
men covering  the  territory  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  however, 
report  business  good. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  announces  that  orders  have 
dropped  off  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  cause  was  un- 
doubtedly the  western  storms.  It  is  expected  that  business  will 
pick  up  again  shortly.  About  350  men  are  at  work.  The  Zee 
Zee  Rubber  Co.  reports  a  revival  in  business  and  is  now  placing 
more  men  at  work.  The  company's  salesmen  announce  an  in- 
crease in  orders  from  all  sections.  The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Cor- 
poration is  now  running  75  per  cent  capacity.  Warren  A.  Clapp, 
treasurer  of  the  company,  says  that  the  concern  has  experienced 
a  steady  improvement  during  the  past  few  weeks.  At  the  plant 
of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation  business  is  picking  up 
and  a  busy  summer  is  anticipated. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  is  looking  far  ahead  and  making  plans 
for  anticipated  revival  in  business.  Operations  base  been  cur- 
tailed to  permit  the  installation  of  new  machinery  and  improved 
equipment.  Present  plans  contemplate  a  renewal  of  activities  on 
a  larger  scale  within  a  few  weeks.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  is 
operating  on  a  full  basis,  while  the  Whitehead  Brothers'  Rubber 
Co.  is  operating  but  three  days  a  week.  Some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.  are  working  on  part  time 
only,  with  others  on  full  time. 

John  S'.  Broughton,  president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Co.,  has  received  a  contract  for  38,000  feet  of  fire  hose  for  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  The  hose  de- 
partment of  the  company  is  now  running  at  100  per  cent  capacity. 
One  of  the  busiest  rubber  concerns  in  the  East  is  the  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  plant  is  running  full  time, 
fifty-five  hours  per  week,  in  addition  to  a  night  force  working 
fifty  hours  per  week.  This  is  the  only  concern  in  Trenton 
operating  on  full  time  and  with  a  night  crew.  Business  at  the 
plant  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  company  recently 
completed  a  one-story  addition,  90  by  300  feet,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  molded  hose. 

F.  T.  Austin  and  K.  A.  Ward  have  opened  a  tire  establish- 
ment at  402  Market  street,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  to  equip  auto- 
mobiles in  emergency  cases,  to  aid  motorists  who  have  tire  trouble 
along  the  road  and  who  do  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
pair their  tires.  Mr.  .Austin  has  been  engaged  in  the  tire  business 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  fonnerly  supervisor  of 
branches  of  the  .^jax  Rubber  Co. 

Owing  to  increased  business  tlie  Trenton  Zinc  &  Chemical 
Co.,   manufacturers  of  zinc  oxide,  will  shortly  erect  additions  to 


the  plant  at  Trenton.  The  company  last  year  produced  2,000,000 
pounds  of  zinc  oxide  and  contemplates  turning  out  12,(XX),000 
pounds  when  the  plant  is  enlarged.  It  has  contracts  for  the  out- 
put of  the  mines  in  Salem,  Kentucky,  and  is  operating  100  per 
cent  capacity. 

John  O.  Higelow,  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  Trenton  Rubber 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  tires,  has  filed  an  intermediate 
report  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  showing  that  the 
company  has  earned  profits  of  $6,545.32  by  a  partial  operation 
of  the  plant.  Judge  Lynch  has  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
trustee. 

The  Times  Square  Auto  Supply  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  taken  over  tlic  business  of  the  Automotive 
Accessories  Co.,  128  East  Hanover  street,  Trenton.  The  company 
has  made  a  number  of  improvements  to  the  store  and  has  added 
bicycle  tires  to  the  tire  department. 

William  H.  Johnson  &  Son,  who  have  been  conducting  a 
tire  vulcanizing  establishment  at  Broad  Street  Park,  Trenton, 
have  opened  a  business  at  407  South  Broad  street. 

Oiarles  H.  West  has  removed  his  tire  establishment  from 
135  East  Hanover  street  to  larger  quarters  at  116  South  Mont- 
gomery street,  Trenton,  where  he  is  handling  Bergougnan  tires 
and  tubes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  JERSEY    NOTES 

The  tire  business  of  A.  H.  Brown  &  Sons,  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  purchased  by  George  H.  Brush,  Inc.,  tire  dealer, 
of  30  Central  avenue,  Newark.  The  Brown  concern  is  the  oldest 
tire  company  in  Red  Bank. 

George  F.  Armstrong,  president  of  The  Armstrong  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  New  York,  states 
that  the  factory  is  running  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis,  at  max- 
imum capacity,  and  that  the  increased  labor  efficiency  and  reason- 
able attitude  of  rubber  workers  will  be  great  factors  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  tires  and  tubes  during  the  coming  season. 


AMERICAN     SOCIETY     FOR     TESTING     MATERIALS 

The  provisional  program  has  been  issued  for  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  to 
be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  June  20  to  24,  1921.  Among 
the  reports  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  of  special  interest  to 
rubber  manufacturers,  are  those  by  Committee  D-11  on  Rubber 
Products,  and  by  Committee  D-13  on  Textiles. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN   RHODE  ISLAND 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

WHILE  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol  and  the 
Alice  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  at  Woonsocket, 
resimied  operations  May  9  on  a  limited  and  curtailed  schedule, 
there  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the  industrial  situation 
among  the  manufacturing  rubber  plants  of  Rhode  Island  from 
what  there  was  a  month  ago.  A  general  spirit  of  caution  and 
conservatism  is  apparent  and  with  few  orders  coming  to  book 
there  is  a  decided  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  even  the  limited 
schedule  now  in  force  may  continue. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  there  is  considerable 
more  regularity  from  the  fact  that  its  staple  lines  are  in  general 
demand  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  its  druggists'  and 
medicinal  supplies.  The  large  five-story  brick  building  that 
forms  a  portion  of  the  Davol  estate  has  been  entirely  vacated 
by  former  tenants  in  various  lines  of  manufacturing  business,  and 
the  entire  building  is  being  altered  and  prepared  for  purposes  of 
the  Davol  company.  It  is  understood  that  among  the  first  de- 
partments that  will  be  removed  thereto  will  be  the  storage  and 
shipping  sections,  which  will  afford  greatly  increased  facilities 
at  the  factory  plant  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  building 
is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  'Point  and  Richmond  streets,  al- 
most opposite  the  Point  street  frontage  of  the  factory  plant,  and 
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contains  a  total  floor  space  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  factory 
proper. 

The  tire  departments  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  at  Eagle  street, 
Providence,  are  quiet,  but  in  the  other  departments,  especially 
in  the  commercial  sections,  there  is  a  moderate  activity  that  will 
probably  continue  for  some  months  to  come.  There  is  no  rush 
demand  but  a  consistent  run  of  regular  orders. 

On  the  same  date  that  the  National  plant  at  Bristol  began 
operations,  the  Alice  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  re- 
sumed operations  after  being  idle  since  February  19.  The  calen- 
der room  reopened  on  May  9,  and  the  other  rooms  followed 
in  regular  sequence  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  entire 
plant  was  in  operation.  The  plant  is  to  run  on  reduced  produc- 
tion with  only  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  output.  The 
Millville  plant  of  the  same  company,  which  has  been  closed  since 
last  December,  however,  will  remain  closed: 

The  plant  of  the  Moimt  Hope  Spinning  Co.,  at  Warren,  pro- 
ducing tire  yarn,  was  opened  Monday  morning.  May  16,  and  about 
250  are  now  being  employed  there.  This  number  is  to  be  increased 
until  the  plant,  both  the  old  and  the  new  mills,  is  running  to  ca- 
pacity. There  were  more  than  300  persons  at  the  plant  looking 
for  work  when  operations  were  resumed,  but  preference  was  given 
to  the  former  employes  and  the  necessary  number  taken  on  to 
make  up  the  desired  number  for  starting.  The  plant,  which  was 
closed  last  September,  after  doing  a  rushing  business  since  before 
the  war,  has  been  running  only  a  few  hands  on  small  orders  for 
several  months.  The  new  addition  to  the  plant,  which  was  erected 
when  business  was  booming,  but  which  was  not  used  because  of 
the  sudden  slump  in  business,  is  now  to  be  put  into  operation. 
During  the  period  when  the  mill  was  practically  at  a  standstill  the 
machinery  of  the  entire  plant  was  rearranged  so  that  now  there  is 
a  perfect  continuity  of  operations  from  the  raw  cotton  as  it  en- 
ters one  end  of  the  mill  until  it  emerges,  after  a  continuous  per- 
formance from  one* machine  to  another,  the  finished  product — fire 
yarn. 

The  United  States  Finishing  Co.,  whose  plants  include  the 
Silver  Spring  Bleachery  and  the  Queen  Dyeing  Works  in  Provi- 
dence and  the  big  Dunnell  works  at  Pawtucket,  shows  $10,600,000 
gross,  but  only  $172,059  net  profits  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1920,  according  to  the  statement  that  was  made  public  a  few 
days  ago.  This  net  (after  all  charges  and  taxes)  is  equal  on  the 
$3,600,000  preferred  stock,  to  $4.77  a  share.  Full  seven  per  cent 
dividends  on  preferred,  amounting  to  $252,000,  were  paid  during 
the  year;  likewise  three  quarterly  dividends  of  \3/^  per  cent  each 
on  common  stock,  amounting  to  $143,937.  Detailed  income  account 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  follows  (no  comparison 
with  previous  calendar  year  being  possible)  :  gross  income, 
$10,616,128;  cost  of  operation,  $10,278,813;  net,  $337,315;  other 
income,  $144,939;  general  taxes.  $143,858;  bond  interest,  $99,142; 
loss  on  Liberty  bonds,  $57,637 ;  Federal  income  tax  of  1920, 
$9,558;  net  profit,  $172,059.  Balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 
1920,  shows  quick  assets  of  $1,871,234  and  quick  liabilities  of 
$313,596.  leaving  net  working  capital  $1,557,638. 

Francis  Sage,  of  Hastings,  Michigan,  has  been  selected  by  the 
officials  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  to  succeed  M.  I.  Bowes 
as  superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  Felting  Co.  at  Millville  and  be- 
gan his  new  duties  early  in  the  past  month,  Mr.  Bowes'  resignation 
taking  effect  May  1.  Mr.  Sage  has  been  with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  for  many  years,  and  in  charge  of  the  Hastings  Wool 
Boot  Co.  for  the  last  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  factory 
manager.  He  will  continue  to  serve  in  that  capacity  besides 
taking  over  the   management  of  the  Millville   plant. 


MECHANICAL    RUBBER    GOODS    MANUFACTURER 

THOMAS  G.  Richards,  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was 
educated  in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  from  wliich  school  he  was  graduated 
in  1894.  Immediately  following  this,  Mr.  Richards  began  his 
rubber  manufacturing  career  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co., 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
chief  of  this  department  for  two 
years  in  charge  of  plant  develop- 
ment, and  later  he  held  both  the 
positions  of  purchasing  agent  and 
assistant  superintendent  for  a  year, 
respectively.  The  essential  ele- 
ment controlling  his  rapid  advance- 
ment was  conspicuous  ability,  which 
gained  him  the  post  of  factory 
manager  in  1899.  His  selection  by 
the  company  management  was  am- 
ply justified  by  his  record  as  a 
competent  executive  and  plant  en- 
gineer. 

In  1906,  jointly  with  Charles 
Beebe,  then  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mr. 
Richards  organized  the  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.,  North  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts.  Some  years  later  he  reorganized  this  concern 
as  the  Quabaug  Rubber  Co.  He  served  both  of  these  companies 
a  combined  period  of  fourteen  years  as  president  and  manager, 
resigning  in  November,  1920. 

Competition  in  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  manufactured  at 
North  Brookfield  led  Mr.  Richards  to  specialize  in  factory  costing 
and  compounding  and  to  develop  an  original  system  of  factory 
operation  for  maintaining  production  at  the  rated  maximum.  His 
club  connections  are  with  the  M.  I.  T.  Chapter  Delta  Upsilon 
and  the  Engineers'   Club  of  Boston,   Massachusetts. 


Thoma.s  G.  Richari).s 


Don't  throw  away  your  valve  caps.  Screw  them  on  firmly 
and  prevent  air  leakage  here.  The  valve  plunger,  a  little 
mechanism  inside  the  stem,  serves  as  an  air  lock  during  inflation, 
but  the  valve  cap  is  the  secondary  air  seal  during  usage.  Tire 
men  advise  using  the  valve  to  inflate  the  tire  and  using  the  cap 
to  keep   it   inflated. — ^fi!lcr  News  Service. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

P  OLLowiNG  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  Goodrich  tire 
prices  on  May  2,  many  other  tire  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country  have  readjusted  their  price  schedules  as  a  stimulant 
to  larger  retail  sales,  better  stocking  by  dealers  and  increased 
production.  These  revisions  bring  tire  costs  to  the  consumer 
during  the  biggest  buying  months  of  the  year  down  to  or  below 
the  pre-war  level  as  represented  by  the  1913  schedules.  It 
practically  means  that  a  car  owner  may  now  buy  five  tires  for 
the  former  price  of  four,  or  get  his  spare  tire  free  of  charge. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  tires  today  give  from 
SO  to  100  per  cent  greater  mileage  than  they  did  eight  years  ago, 
the  conclusion  is  obvious  that,  based  on  comparative  service, 
they  cost  less  than  ever  before. 

Massachusetts  tire  manufacturers  have  for  the  most  part  re- 
sponded to  the  downward  trend  in  prices,  but  in  certain  instances 
their  former  price-lists  were  such  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
was  unnecessary  to  bring  schedules  down  to  approximately  the 
pre-war  level  for  the  class  of  goods  being  produced.  Factory 
reports  generally  indicate  a  marked  rise  in  the  production  curve 
to  keep  warehouse  stocks  ample  since  the  new  prices  became 
effective. 

Grow  cord  and  fabric  tires  have  been  reduced  10  per  cent, 
Fisk  cord  and  fabric  tires  from  12^  to  20  per  cent.  Converse 
tire  price  reductions  average  22  per  cent  on  fabric  tires,  15  per 
cent  on  cords  and  20  per  cent  on  tubes.  Hood  prices  have  been 
dropped   15  per  cent  on  cord   tires,   12;^  per  cent  on  fabric  tires 
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and  20  per  cent  on  tubes.  New  England  cords  have  been  re- 
duced about  17  per  cent,  and  Revere  tires,  ll>i  per  cent  on 
cords,  15  to  17JX  per  cent  on  fabric  tires  and  20  per  cent  on 
tubes.  Tyrian  consumer's  prices  on  fabric  tires  are  reduced  20 
per  cent,  cord  tires  15  per  cent  and  inner  tubes  20  per  cent. 

mSCELLANEOUS  MASSACHUSETTS  NOTES 

Evidence  of  marked  improvement  in  the  tire  trade  situation  is 
shown  by  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  full  capacity  of  three 
shifts  on  May  9  in  the  tire  and  tube  plants  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  Watcrtown,  Massachusetts.  Orders  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
maximum  production  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  including  a 
large  quota  for  the  new  Ford  size  Hood  tire,  known  as  the 
"Yellow  Arrow." 

The  rubber  reclaimers  of  Massachusetts  report  that  business 
conditions  are  considerably  improved  over  the  last  quarter  of 
1920  and  the  early  part  of  this  year.  They  are  optimistic  about 
the  future,  although  they  do  not  look  for  boom  business  such  as 
was  ruling  during  the  early  part  of   1920. 

The  work  of  reconstructing  the  reclaiming  plant  of  the  Mona- 
tiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowing the  fire  which  in  February  destroyed  five  of  the  nine  build- 
ings of  the  plant,  is  about  sixty  per  cent  completed  and  the  works 
will  soon  be  restored  to  former  capacity.  Meanwhile  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  interruption  in  the  supply  of  the  company's 
well-known  reclaims  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  many  patrons. 

The  Needham  Tire  Co.,  Charles  River  Village,  Massachusetts, 
which  discontinued  its  tire  business  about  a  year  ago,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  heels  and  soles.  Phil  C. 
Stingel  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Orders  for  rubber  footwear  are  not  being  received  by  manu- 
facturers in  such  volume  or  so  early  as  in  past  years,  indicating 
that  retailers'  stocks  are  considerable  and  will  in  most  instances 
be  replenished  for  the  autumn  trade  as  needed.  There  appears  to 
be  a  marked  tendency  for  retailers  to  reduce  their  inventories 
considerably,  depending  upon  manufacturers  to  carry  their  stocks. 
Business  in  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear  continues  to  be  very 
gratifying.  The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachu- 
setts, is  still  running  a  large  daily  ticket  and  finding  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  the  product. 

The  Fells  factory  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  will  be  shut  down  from  May  27  until  July  5. 

BOSTON    NOTES 

The  Pettingell-Andrews  Co.,  100  Brookline  avenue,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  New  England  distributer  for  Yale  tires  and  tubes 
manufactured  by  the  Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

"Better  Selling  Methods"  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  John  E. 
Magaw,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Watertown,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Shoe  Wholesalers'  Associa- 
tion in  Boston.  From  a  carefully  prepared  chart  of  comparative 
quotas,  sales  and  possibilities,  as  of  July  1,  1920,  he  proved  that 
the  rubber  shoe  industry  has  not  tried  out  intensive  sales  methods 
to  the  extent  that  the  volume  of  the  business  justifies. 

The  Arco  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  is  the  sole 
New  England  distributer  for  Achilles  super  cord  tires  manufac- 
tured by  the  Achilles  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

The  first  of  the  current  year  a  new  corporation,  known  as  the 
Canton  Rubber  Works,  was  formed  as  a  selling  organization  for 
the  "Three  C"  inner  tube,  a  product  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co., 
which  has  for  thirty  years  manufactured  high-quality  fire  hose  and 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  The  latter  firm's  experience  in  making 
rubber  tubing  led  to  the  development  of  a  department  for  automo- 
bile inner  tubes,  which  have  been  well  received  by  the  jobbers  and 
distributers  being  appointed  throughout  the  country.  The  execu- 
tive offices  of  both  companies  are  located  at  209  Washington  street, 
Boston,  and  the  factory  is  at  Canton. 


FRANK  A.  SEIBERLING  RETIRES  FROM  GOODYEAR 

THE  life  of  Frank  A.  Sciberling,  which  is  almost  entirely 
woven  about  the  building  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  is  that  of  a  man  born  and  educated  near  Akron,  who  with 
$13,500  of  borrowed  capital,  in  1898  started  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany in  an  old 
frame  building  in 
East  Akron,  and  in 
twenty-three  years 
built  a  $130,000,000 
corporation  with  80 
buildings  covering 
more  than  100  acres 
of  floor  space  and 
having  subsidiaries 
and  branches  all 
over    the   world. 

In  1910  the  com- 
pany's sales  were 
$9,000,000;  in  1917 
they  were  $111,450,- 
000;  while  in  1920, 
the  year  before  the 
downfall,  they  were 
$205,000,000.  More 
than  66,000  men  and 
women  were  em- 
ployed at  the  peak  of 
FR,^NK  A.  Seiberling  the  company's  pros- 

perity, while  there 
were  subsidiary  plants  in  California  and  Canada;  cotton  mills  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Goodyear,  Connecticut,  cotton  plan- 
tations in  Arizona;  and  rubber  plantations  in.  Sumatra. 

The  immensity  of  the  second  largest  rubber  company  in  the 
world  is  shown  by  the  production  of  more  than  $10,000,000  worth 
of  balloons  and  dirigibles  for  the  Government  during  the  war, 
while  figures  for  1919  show  the  consumption  of  26,000,000  tons 
of  crude  rubber,  with  manufactures  of  7,500,000  tires;  5,000,000 
feet  of  belting ;  8,000,000  rubber  soles  and  approximately  20,- 
000,000  rubber  heels ;   and  a  large  amount  of  sundry  products. 

All  this  was  the  achievement  of  the  restless  genius  whose  goal 
was  to  make  his  firm  the  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world. 
He  conceived  and  carried  out  things  on  a  large  scale,  not  only 
in  his  commercial  affairs,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  employes.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  in 
the  community,  building  and  selling,  on  small  payments,  more 
than  1,100  homes  in  the  addition  to  Akron  known  as  Goodyear 
Heights.  For  the  men  in  the  factory  he  built  a  $2,000,000  re- 
creation hall,  supplied  a  ten-acre  park  for  recreation  purposes, 
and  instituted  a  welfare  department  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
industry  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Seiberling  gave  no  evidence  of  the  burden  which  rested 
upon  his  shoulders  during  the  long  negotiations  while  he  fought 
against  receivership  and  its  consequent  calamity  to  Akron.  The 
strain  has  shown  in  ever-whitening  hair,  but  his  smile  and 
genial  expression  remain.  Though  sixty-one  years  of  age,  those 
who  have  been  closest  to  him  through  his  battle  of  23  years  be- 
lieve he  will  be  back  in  the  rubber  business  and  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  he  will  again  hold  a  predominating 
position  in  the  rubber  industry. 

His  parting  statement,  written  in  the  solitude  of  his  office  to 
the  Akron  he  helped  to  build,  is  typical  of  the  man. 

"My  brother,  Charles  W.  Seiberling,  and  myself  sever  all 
official  relations  with  the  company,  and  the  control  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  bankers  as  provided  for  in  the  reorganization 
plan.     For  22  years  we  have  labored  together,  with  a  loyal  staff 
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of  as  able  men  as  can  be  found  in  any  organization  in  this 
country.  What  has  been  achieved  the  world  knows.  The  nation- 
wide slump  in  business  last  fall  brought  our  business  to  the 
verge  of  disaster.  Since  that  hour  I  have  had  but  one  purpose — 
to  save  this  company  from  a  receivership.  That  was  accom- 
plished and  the  new  management  inherits  a  business  soiuidly 
financed  and  with  the  finest  working  organization  of  any  company 
in  the  rubber  industry  in  the  world. 

"My  successor  is  E.  G.  Wilmer,  of  Milwaukee,  a  young  man 
of  line  legal  training  and  broad  experience  in  operating  business, 
and  with  the  return  of  the  world  to  normal  conditions  there  is 
no  reason  why  Goodyear  cannot  move  forward  to  a  higher  plane 
than  it  has  yet  achieved.  The  bankers  in  control  made  me  an 
exceedingly  generous  offer  to  continue  with  the  company,  which, 
after   careful   consideration,   I   felt  justified  in   declining. 

"What  I  am  going  to  do  next  I  do  not  know.  Since  I  left 
school  44  years  ago  I  have  labored  hard,  enjoying  my  work  all 
the  way  along,  through  all  its  difliculties,  up  to  within  the  period 
of  the  last  six  months.  In  truth,  I  have  been  tired  during  that 
period.  The  burden  is  now  all  off  my  shoulders.  Except  for  a 
few  days,  I  have  had  no  vacation  for  over  two  years. 

"I  am  going  to  clear  up  some  of  my  personal  matters  next 
week,  then  go  away  for  a  month's  rest,  and  when  I  come  back 
I   shall  go  to  work — at   something." 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

FEW  events  in  the  rubber  industry  during  the  past  three  years 
have  brought  about  more  discussion  than  the  unexpected  cut 
of  20  per  cent  in  tire  prices  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  which 
has  caused  every  rubber  company  in  Akron  and  most  of  the 
others  in  the  United  States  to  readjust  prices.  The  angles  from 
which  the  price  cut  is  viewed  by  rubber  men  are  as  varied  as  their 
interests,  and  when  the  opinions  of  bankers  and  stockholders  are 
added  to  those  of  the  rubber  men  a  great  maze  of  contradictory 
opinion  results. 

Statements  from  the  other  companies  were  unavailable  be- 
yond the  fact  that  cost  records  are  being  looked  over  to  see  if 
so  drastic  a  cut  was  justified  by  decreased  material  and  labor 
costs.  The  result  becomes  apparent  in  the  announcements  from 
the  other  factories  that  the  reduction  on  cord  tires  will  average 
about  10  per  cent,  on  fabrics  about  15  per  cent,  and  on  tubes  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  frankly  stated  to  dealers 
that  neither  decreases  in  cost  nor  previous  prices  warranted  a  20 
per  cent  reduction  and  therefore  its  prices  were  reduced  only 
to  a  new  average,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  other  companies. 
Therefore  tire  manufacturers  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
following  the  lead  of  Goodrich  in  a  20  per  cent  reduction,  and 
the  other  virtually  following  Goodyear  with  a  smaller  reduction. 
The  reduction  by  Goodrich  and  its  followers  brings  the  decrease 
in  tires  to  more  than  one-third  in  six  months,  whereas,  the  other 
reductions  will  average  close  to  30  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  On  the  new  basis  prices  are  back  to  1913  levels  and  ap- 
pro.xiniately  40  per  cent  below  the  1910  levels. 

Rubber  men  point  out  that  the  value  in  tire  mileage  has  more 
than  doubled  since  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  that  with  lower  prices 
than  in  1910  and  mileage  more  than  doubled,  the  automobile  owner 
is  today  purchasing  tire  service  at  a  lower  price  than  at  any  time 
in  tlie  history  of  the  automotive  industry.  Five  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  tire  costs  for  each  wheel  of  the  automobile  averaged 
between  one  and  one-half  and  two  cents  a  mile.  Today  the  same 
costs  are  now  believed  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile. 

Although  all  Akron  manufacturers  have  made  price  adjust- 
ments, they  do  not  all  believe  the  cut  was  advisable  or  the  time 
was    propitious.      With    large    quantities    of    raw    materials    on 


hand,  and  only  a  small  cut  in  the  price  of  labor  and  practically  no 
decrease  in  overhead  e.xpenses,  the  thing  to  have  done  was  to 
stand  by  the  former  price  levels  until  the  raw  materials  were 
worked  off  and  wage  adjustments  had  been  completed,  together 
with  adjustments  on  freight  rates,  which  are  a  large  factor  in 
the  rubber  industry. 

The  manufacturers  who  lead  in  the  cut,  however,  take  the 
position  that  the  readjustment  of  the  whole  business  and  in- 
dustrial structure  depends  entirely  upon  convincing  the  public  that 
prices  of  all  kinds  have  hit  the  bottom ;  and  that  in  this  way 
the  buyers'  strike  which  lead  to  the  depression  will  be  effectually 
broken. 

What  the  general  price  reduction  will  mean  in  volume  of 
business  remains  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  still  too  soon  to 
prophesy,  but  every  rubber  company  has  redoubled  its  energy 
to  .get  business  in  large  volume  on  the  basis  of  the  price  cut. 

TIRE  PRODUCTION   CURTAILED 

During  the  past  month  tire  production  reached  its  peak. 
Firestone  was  making  20,000  tires  daily,  Goodyear  19,000,  Good- 
rich 15,000,  and  Miller  half  of  normal  capacity.  The  smaller 
companies  were  also  active  and  many  had  reached  50  per  cent 
normal  production.  Despite  prevailing  optimism,  the  possibility 
that  a  recession  of  tire  demand  might  take  place  in  the  near 
future  led  manufacturers  to  look  forward  to  it. 

The  slump  came  during  the  last  week  in  May,  and  more  quickly 
than  was  anticipated.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  an- 
nounced on  May  24  that  a  general  curtailment  of  tire  production 
in  the  Akron  district  will  take  place  immediately,  although  defi- 
nite figures  were  not  given  out.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Goodyear 
company  will  lay  off  over  1,000  men.  The  reduction  in  production 
will  probably  be  gradual  beginning  June  1. 

Firestone  has  laid  off  several  hundred  men  and  Miller  has 
ordered  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  its  office  force.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  other  tire  companies  may  make  similar  reductions  in 
office  and  factory  personnel,  pending  improved  trade  conditions. 

NEW  GOODYEAE   OFFICIALS 

E.  G.  Wilmer,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  the  new  president 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  succeeding  Frank  W. 
Seiberling,  who  retired  with  his  brother  Charles  W.  Seiberling, 
on  May  13.  Paul  W.  Litchfield  remains  as  vice-president  and 
factory  manager,  and  George  M.  Stadelman  remains  as  vice- 
president  and  sales  director.  Edwin  Palmer,  formerly  treasurer 
and  recently  secretary,  has  resigned.  H.  A.  Springford  is 
treasurer  and  Charles  A.  Stillmaii.  secretary.  The  directorate 
consists  of  J.  P.  Cotton,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Litchfield; 
Grayson  P.  Murphy,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  R.  Nutt,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Robert  C.  Schaffner,  Chicago,  Illinois;  A.  A.  Schlesinger, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  George  M.  Stadelman,  Ralph  C.  Van 
Vechten,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  E.  G.   Wilmer. 

The  new  management  took  charge  officially  on  May  13,  although 
the  stockholders  approved  the  sale  of  the  $30,000,000  of  20-year 
8  per  cent  bonds  which  had  been  sold,  and  the  issuance  of  a 
like  amount  of  debenture  bonds  with  similar  terms,  at  the 
meeting  held  May  11.  The  new  management  took  hold  with 
efficiency  at  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  the  Goodyear 
company  and  success  now  seems  assured. 

AKHON    NOTES 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  announces  that 
every  one  of  its  several  thousand  employes  has  become  a  stock- 
holder, each  subscriber  taking  at  least  two  shares,  while  there 
was  an  over-subscription  of  almost  50  per  cent  on  the  new  allot- 
ment of  employes'  stock,  within  twelve  hours.  The  company  em- 
ploys more  than  10,000  people,  and  claims  to  be  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  its  rank  on  record  as  having  every  man  and  woman  on  its 
pay-roll  a  shareholder  in  the  company.  The  total  number  of 
shares  subscribed  for  by  employes  is  now  close  to  45,000.  A  pro- 
duction of  20,000  tires  a  day  was  reached  in  Many  and  practically  all 
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former  employes  living  in  Akron  were  taken  back  to  work. 
"However  the  standard  mileage  climbs,  we  must  see  that 
the  name  Firestone  always  means  to  the  car  owner  the  most 
miles  lor  his  money,  most  miles  per  dollar,"  is  a  new  sign  placed 
where  every  employe  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  can  see  it  upon  entering  the  factory  gate. 

Rubber  men  were  much  interested  in  the  suggestion  made  by 
Secretary  Hoover  that  monthly  reports  regarding  basic  indus- 
tries, including  rublicr,  be  sent  confidentially  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  possible  the  issuance  of  monthly  reports 
regarding  the  status  of  business  and  industry.  The  amount  of 
raw  material  on  hand,  the  amount  of  goods  finished,  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  employed,  and  total  unused  capacity,  are 
among  the  questions  which  will  be  contained  in  the  reports  if 
the  system  is  adopted. 

W.  F.  Ridge  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Rubber 
Kngineering  Co.,  437  First-Second  National  Building,  Akron.  His 
future  plan.-;  have  not  been  determined.  W.  E.  McCornish  will 
continue  the  business  under  the  same  company  name. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron, 
on  May  2,  J.  Asa  Palmer,  for  eighteen  years  connected  with 
the  company,  and  for  many  years  general  manager,  was  elected 
president  and  general  manager,  taking  the  place  of  W.  F. 
Warden,  who  died  last  January.  The  other  officers  and  directors 
remain  the  .same. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  published  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  the  total  production  of  tires  since  last  September  is  about 
8,000,000,  and  at  present,  tires  are  being  manufactured  at  the 
rate  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  consumption.  Requiretnents 
for  the  year  are  estimated  at  2,710,000  tires  a  month. 

E.  C.  Shaw,  formerly  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  has  been  named  a  member  of  a  committee  of  four,  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Carl  Beck,  to  make  efforts  to  bring  to 
Akron  one  of  the  two  rehabilitation  hospitals  planned  for  Ohio 
by  the  Government.  Dr.  W.  H.  White,  member  of  the  com- 
mittee with  Dr.  H.  S.  MacAyeal,  and  Vincent  Stevens,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently  went  to  Washington  to 
lay  the  Akron  proposition  before  the  hospital  committee. 

James  C.  Lawrence,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Akron  Rotary  Club  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Dr.  Parke  R.  Kolbe  was  elected  president.  Hugh  Allen,  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Ruljber  Co.,  was  elected  editor  of  the 
club  publication. 

The  Flying  Squadron  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  had 
its  annual  dinner  May  7,  in  Akron,  in  the  factory  lunch  room  at 
Plant  No.  1,  and  the  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  awarding  of 
diplomas  as  Master  Rubber  Worker  to  42  men  who  had  com- 
pleted during  the  present  year  the  thr?e-year  factory  course. 
About  30  others  had  already  received  a  similar  diploma  earlier 
in  the  year.  T.  S.  Michaels  was  toastniaster  and  P.  W.  Litch- 
field made  the  presentations.  One  of  the  most  impressive  events 
of  the  evening  was  the  ovation  given  Mr.  Litchfield  when  the 
entire  assembly  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheered  at  his  appearance, 
as  evidence  of  loyalty  and  appreciation  of  his  efforts  during 
the  uncertain  days  through  which  the  company  had  just  passed. 

E.  E.  Helm,  publicity  director  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Safety  Committee,  a  branch  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
J.  R.  Burrell,  Goodyear  industrial  engineer,  and  P.  B.  Martens, 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  are  among  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

H.  B.  Klingerman,  industrial  engineer  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  was  the  author  of  an  ordinance  for  the  prevention  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  .Akron.  The  proposed  ordinance,  which  was 
introduced  to  the  committee  of  councilmen,  follows  the  lines  of 
nationally  adopted   smoke   prevention  measures  and  provides   for 


a  commission  to  enforce  it,  also  a  smoke  inspector  to  work  under 
the  building  department  head. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES 

W.  H.  Hurley  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of 
The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding 
C.  E.  Pumphrey.  Previously  Mr.  Hurley  was  associated  with 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  as  district  supervisor  of  western  territory. 
With  the  McGraw  company  he  has  served  in  the  following 
capacities ;  district  manager  at  Kansas  City,  having  control  of 
the  Eastern  territory,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  and  a 
year  ago  becoming  assistant  sales  manager. 

The  Chillicothe  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has 
elected  the  following  directors  and  officers :  H.  G.  Egbert,  treas- 
urer of  The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton,  secretary,  gen- 
eral manager  and  director;  H.  J.  Alperin,  president  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  and  director;  A.  Bernstein,  president  of  the  Nu-Cord 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cincinnati,  vice-president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases and  director ;  C.  A.  Hcrtenstein,  retaining  the  office  of 
president ;  and  Walter  W.  Boulger,  reelected  treasurer.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  SCO  to  60U  tires  and  tubes  daily.  I'^or  the 
present  nothing  but  Ford  S'ze  fabric  tires  will  be  made,  though 
ultimately  cord  and  special  brand  tires  will  be  made.  The  busi- 
ness will  be  conducted  entirely  through  jobbers. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  reports  resumption 
of  manufacturing  operations  at  full  plant  capacity.  Plans  for 
increasing  the  tire  production  are  being  considered.  The  in- 
creased output  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  Detroit  affects  Victor 
production  as  they  manufacture  a  large  number  of  the  rubber 
mats  used  in  the  Ford  open  models. 

H.  S.  Berlin,  formerly  an  executive  with  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  is  now  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Vic- 
tor company. 

J.  J.  Moriarity,  a  prominent  tire  development  and  production 
engineer,  has  been  made  factory  manager  and  L.  P.  Werlein  is 
now  manager  of  the  production  planning  and  materials  service 
departments  of  the  Victor  company. 

T.  G.  Graham,  formerly  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  .Akron,  and  recently  factory  manager  of  the  Inland  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  named  factory  manager  of  The  Mason 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio. 

The  Surgeons'  Rubber  Glove  Co.,  recently  organized  by  Lee 
Miller,  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  will  build 
its  plant  in  Wooster  rather  than  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Efforts  to  sell 
some  of  the  stock  of  the  $50,000  corporation  at  the  latter  place 
did  not  meet  with  the  expected  response,  it  was  said  by  officials 
in  making  the  announcement  of  the  change.  Plans  for  the  Wooster 
building  are  complete. 

Stockholders  of  the  Interlocking  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Mogadore, 
Ohio,  which  was  recently  thrown  into  receivership,  have  placed 
$25,000  on  deposit  as  their  guaranty  to  operate  the  plant  if  the 
court  will  raise  the  receivership.  Plans  whereby  the  creditors 
will  be  paid  off  within  the  year  with  money  to  be  made  out  of 
operation  have  also  been  matured.  Thus  far  the  court  has  not 
rendered  a  decision  on  the  proposed  plan.  At  the  same  time 
Elihu  Harpham,  receiver,  has  asked  for  the  balance  due  on  stock 
which  was  purchased  on  a  part  payment  plan,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $21,000,  ranging  in  amounts  from  $100  to  $4,900. 


ALUM  AS  A  COAGULANT  i 

.Mum  has  long  been  used  by  native  holders  as  a  latex  coagu- 
lant and  at  least  one  proprietary  coagulant  contains  alum  or  the 
active  constituent  of  alum,  namely,  aluminum  sulphate.  The  acid 
nature  of  aluminum   sulphate  is   responsible   for   the   coagulating 


'Henry  P.   Stevens.      Bulletin  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  March. 
1921.   page   142. 
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properties  of  alum.  The  behavior  of  alum  as  a  coagulant  has 
been  investigated  from  time  to  time  and  it  was  reported  to  be 
a  little  inferior  to  acetic  acid  for  this  purpose.  Its  use  was 
recommended  only  in  cases  where  acetic  acid  was  not  procurable. 
It  was  also  pouited  out  that  acids  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  which 
were  acetic  acid  one  part  to  1,200  parts  of  latex,  and  alum  one 
probably  more  harmful,  particularly  if  used  in  quantities  exceed- 
ing the  minimum  needed  for  coagulation. 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  potash  alum  reduces  the  rate  of 
cure  as  compared  with  acetic  acid,  a  number  of  samples  were 
prepared,  vulcanized  and  tested.  The  propoitions  throughout 
were:  acetic  acid  one  part  to  1,200  parts  of  latex,  and  alum  one 
p4rt  to  400  parts  of  latex. 

The  difference  in  rate  of  cure  is  altogether  negligible.  The 
latex  used  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite 
and,  as  the  proportions  of  acetic  acid  and  alum  taken  were  only 
just  sufficient  to  produce  complete  coagulation  in  "unsulphitcd" 
latex,  it  followed  that  the  presence  of  sulphite  resulted  in  a 
slightly  incomplete  coagulation.  The  residual  liquors  were  milky 
in  almost  all  cases.  The  results  show  that  with  "sulphited"  latex 
and  barely  sulficieiit  coagulant  to  produce  a  clean  coagulation,  no 
difference  in  the  rate  of  cure  results  from  substituting  alum  for 
acetic  acid. 

In  a  second  series  of  tests  the  latex  contained  no  sulphite,  and 
the  proportions  of  acetic  acid  and  alum  taken  as  stated,  the  sam- 
ples coagulated  with  alum  cured  on  an  avcrge  ten  per  cent  more 
slowly  than  those  cured  with  acetic  acid.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  this  series  of  acetic  and  coagulated  rubbers  cured 
about  20  per  cent  slower  than  the  crepe  samples  of  the  preceding 
series.  This  may  be  due  to  unavoidable  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiments  or  the  faster  curing  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  insufficient  acid  to  produce  complete  coagu- 
lation, resulting  in.  putrefactive  changes  setting  in  earlier  than 
in  the  later  series.  The  efTect  of  excess  of  acids  or  acid  reacting 
substances,  particularly  strong  acids,  in  retarding  the  rate  of 
cure  may  quite  possibly  be  due  to  the  inhibiting  effect  they  exert 
on  putrefactive  changes,  tending  to  the  formation  of  organic 
bases. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  alum 
with  sulphuric  acid,  one  can  indirectly  arrive  at  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  effect  on  the  rate  of  cure  by  comparing  the  results 
in  both  cases  with  those  obtained  with  acetic  acid.  The  figures 
appear  to  indicate  that,  while  alum  has  a  retarding  effect  on  the 
rate  of  cure  when  compared  with  acetic  acid,  this  retarding  efifect 
is  greater  still  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  Further  samples  are 
in  preparation  for  a  direct  comparison  of  all  these  coagulants. 


RUBBER   TEA-POT   SPOUTS    IN    ENGLAND 

A  useful  little  article  made  of  rubber  is  the  tea-pot  spout, 
which  is  in  growing  demand  in  England,  and  may  be  used 
either  to  protect  a  china  spout  from  breaking  or  to  replace  one 
already  broken  The  colors  most  in  demand  are  white  and  red, 
although  black  is  also  used.  In  the  case  of  the  red  and  black 
spouts,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  a  compound  that  will  not 
"bloom"  after  vulcanization. 

The  manufacture  entails  considerable  hand  labor.  The  material 
is  first  tubed  to  the  required  diameter,  usually  just  a  little  under 
9/16-inch.  After  standing  for  24  hours  the  tubing  is  cut  to 
correct  lengths,  and  into  each  piece  a  porcelain,  white  metal  or 
plaster  of  paris  form  is  inserted.  The  spouts  are  then  trimmed 
carefully,  packed  in  chalk  in  square  tin  trays,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  thin  tin  foil  to  protect  them  from  wetting,  and  vul- 
canized. They  are  then  washed  in  a  solution  of  soda  and  hot 
water,  then  in  clean  water,  dried  and  finally  sewed  on  cards 
which  hold  two  dozen  of  each  size,  assorted  colors,  or  all  one 
color,  as  the  trade  demand  may  require. — The  India  Rubber 
Journal,  London. 


THE  "WILLARD"— A  QUALITY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Though  there  are  numerous  styles  of  these  fountain  pens  manu- 
factured, all  have  the  quality  features — self-filling,  100  per  cent 
full,  self-starting,  self-cleaning,  non-leakable,  and  non-sweating. 
There  are  no  projections  on  the  barrel,  and  each  pen  is  fitted  with 
a  patented  self-regulating  automatic  feed,  preventing  dropping 
and  flooding.  With  these  superior  qualities  the  pen  having  no 
stubborn  tendencies  makes  writing  a  pleasure.  The  barrel  is 
made  of  the  best  hand-turned  Para  rubber.  The  gold  point  is 
of  the  best  quality  and  tipped  with  the  hardest  iridium. — Willard 
Pen  Co.,  318  West  39th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   THE   MID-WEST 

By   Our   Regular    Correspondent 
THE  MID-WEST  RUBBER   MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION 

THERE  was  marked  interest  shown  at  the  Mid-West  Rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  May  10. 
While  the  Board  of  Directors  was  in  session  in  the  Chicago  Ath- 
letic Association,  the  Cooperative  Committee  held  an  important 
session  in  the  offices  of  the  Association.  A  plan  of  action  was 
decided  upon  by  the  committee  and  deiinite  recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  W.  Wuchter,  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  presided  at 
the  luncheon  served  to  forty-eight  members  gathered  about  a 
single  table.  The  following  were  called  upon  for  remarks :  J.  S. 
Mouat,  Ohmlac  Paint  &  .Refining  Co. ;  Scott  Kingwell,  Tires; 
S.  P.  Woodard,  Gillette  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  R.  W.  Lyon,  The 
Jefferson  Rubber  Co. ;  W.  F.  Collins,  Great  Western  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.;  H.  O.  Smith,  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.;  S.  W.  Sweet,  Elec- 
tric Motor  &  Repair  Co. ;  Paul  Elbogen,  Fred  Stern  &  Co. ; 
Charles  Christie,  The  Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  Wesley  Wil- 
son, Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.;  J.  A.  Fleischli,  The 
Cupples  Co.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  air  bags,  and  Harry 
Herb,  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  complimented  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Association. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Edward  E.  Gore,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, who  ably  discussed  the  difficulties  encountered  at  Washing- 
ton in  seeking  the  correction  of  unjust  taxation.  He  advocated 
a  court  of  appeals  sitting  in  various  centers  of  the  country  where 
speedy  corrections  could  be  made. 

Twenty-two  manufacturers  from  plants  located  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  New  York  met  in  executive  sessions  at  3  p.  m.,  and 
discussed  most  interestingly  the  business  conditions  prevailing  in 
their  respective  sections  at  this  critical  period. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MID-WESTERN    NOTES 

R.  W.  Smith,  L.  S.  Neff  and  H.  A.  Boldt,  who  recently 
purchased  the  stock  and  equipment  of  the  Badger  Tire  Re- 
pair Co.,  142  Oneida  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  changed 
the  name  to  the  Badger  Tire  &  Equipment  Co.,  hold  the  offices 
of  president  and  treasurer,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  re- 
spectively. They  were  the  former  owners  of  the  West  Point 
Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  27th  and  State  streets,  in  the  same  city,  or- 
ganized as  a  copartnership  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Boldt  in  May, 
1919.  The  new  company  is  state  distributer  for  the  "Liberty" 
superheated  steam  vulcanizer,  and  also  carries  tires,  accessories, 
and  vulcanizers'  equipment. 

The  Allied  Golf  Company,  Chicago,  III.,  makers  of  golf  equip- 
ment, have  elected  the  following  directors :  A.  J.  Musselman, 
Cliarles  L.  West,  James  S.  White,  T.  Bendelow  and  C.  R. 
Wagner.  There  are  about  200  stockholders  in  the  company,  prin- 
cipally professional  golfers,  and  most  of  the  products  arc  being 
sold  to  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  Sieverkropp  Engine  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  added 
to  its  line  a  new'  hydraulic  mechanical  press  in  several  sizes, 
for  curing  autoinobile  tire  beads  and  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
as  well  as  a  cold  press  for  automobile  tire  manufacturers.     These 
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are  made  from  recent  designs  and  will  stand  hard  usage.  This 
concern  also  builds  experimental  rubber  mills  and  calenders 
with  7  by  14-inch  chilled  iron  rolls,  steel  friction  gears,  and  all 
other  parts  of  semi-steel.  In  addition,  the  company  builds  special 
machinery  from  drawings  and  designs  machinery  to  order. 

Leo  F.  Joliat  has  been  appointed  Detroit  branch  manager  of 
The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  He  had  nine  years 
experience  in  the  rubber  business,  seven  years  as  salesman  and 
two  years  as  branch  manager  before  joining  the  sales  organiza- 
tion of  the  Detroit  branch  in  June,  1920.  As  a  salesman  he 
is  well-known  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States.  He  says  his  favorite  trade  magazines 
are   The  India  Rubber  World  and  Motor. 

The  Lomer  Armored  Tire  Co.,  New  Castle,  Indiana,  is 
now  manufacturing  30  by  3j4-inch  fabric  tires  in  quantities, 
and  also  35  by  5  steel  cord  tires.  Molds  and  cores  will  be 
installed  within  the  next  few  weeks,  enabling  it  to  manufac- 
ture 36  by  6  and  40  by  8  steel  cord  tires. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 
WajTie,  Indiana,  was  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  at  a  creditors' 
meeting  late  in  April.  David  S.  Vesey  of  Fort  Wayne,  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  offers  to  sell  the  property  which  consists 
of  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  a  three-story  main  factory  and 
four  one-story  out-buildings.  The  machinery  is  of  the  latest 
type;  capacity  300  tires  and  tubes  daily. 

Calvin  Stitt,  formerly  manager  of  the  Boston  and  Chicago 
offices  of  the  Katzenbach  &  Bulloch  Co.,  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  heavy  chemical,  color  and  oil  department  of  A.  Daigger 
&  Co.,  54  West  Kinzie  street,  Chicago,   Illinois. 


"TRAVEUIR"   TIRE   OF  UNIQUE  CONSTRUCTION 

A  tire  with  a  unique,  flat  inside  construction  is  known  as  the 
"Traveler"  tire.  It  was  designed  to  overcome  the  tendency  of 
a  tire  to  flatten 
in  use,  which 
weakens  the 
side-walls  by 
excessive  strain 
and  eventually 
causes  blow 
outs.  Thc"Trav- 
eler"  tire  is  so 
constructed  that 
it  is  in  a  nor- 
mal condition, 
as  it  was  built, 
when  it  is  run- 
ning. When  it 
is  inflated  it  is 
rounded  out 
and  the  cross- 
section  is  elon- 
gated, but  when 

the  weight  of  the  car  is  added  it  returns  to  its  normal  shape,  flat 
inside.  The  tread  is  very  thick,  the  additional  tread  being  applied 
to  the  tire  in  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed.  "Traveler"  tires 
have  been  on  the  market  a  number  of  years  and  the  maker  claims 
the  construction  has  been  thoroughly  tested  from  every  angle. — 
Traveler  Rubber  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 


Traveler   Tire  in   Cross-Section 


The  life  of  a  tire  is  the  air  it  contains.  The  more  air,  or- 
dinarily,  the  longer  the  life.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  start  with  20  pounds  air  pressure  to  the  cross- 
section  inch,  and  if  more  is  needed  to  add  it.  Thus  a  ZYi-mch 
tire  will  require  70  pounds  and  a  4-inch  tire  80  pounds.  Road, 
load  and  speed  are  determining  factors  in  the  pressure  required. — 
Miller  Netvs  Service. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

A  recent  feature  in  the  Pacific  Coast  rubber  trade  has  been 
a  sharp  demand  for  mechanical  rubber  supplies  to  meet  the 
marked  revival  of  building  operations.  Some  large  dealers, 
not  having  anticipated  the  active  resumption,  were  soon  relieved 
of  their  small  stocks,  and  were  caused  much  anxiety  in  obtaining 
supplies  again  in  a  hurry.  Oddly  enough,  bath-room  supplies 
have  lagged  behind.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rainy 
season  lingered  longer  this  year  than  usual. 

Trade  in  tires  is  excellent,  and  the  price  cuts  made  by  the  big 
companies  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  buyers  who  had  been 
waiting  for  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  While 
many  dealers  were  protected  on  guaranties,  not  a  few  were 
caught  with  goods  that  had  cost  them  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
more  than  present  prices.  One  dealer  remarked  that  the  price 
cuts  mean  a  direct  loss  of  $4,000  to  him.  Giant  cushion  and  pneu- 
matic truck  tires  are  going  well,  several  big  dealers  not  being 
able   to   get   enough   of   them. 

An  excellent  business  is  being  done  in  rubber  sports  shoes,  and 
the  jobbers  expect  no  let-up  until  September.  Trade  in  druggists' 
sundries  and  bathing  caps  is  close  to  last  season's  mark,  and  in 
rubber  bathing  suits,  capes,  etc.,  mostly  novelties,  is  ahead  of  last 
year.  Belting  keeps  up  well,  although  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  demand  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  other  sections 
where  the  mining  industry  has  temporarily  shut  down. 

Buyers  of  goods  generally  are  purchasing  much  more  cautiously 
than  a  year  ago,  doubtless  hoping  that  further  price  cuts  may 
be  made.  As  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  rubber  con- 
cerns in  America  remarked:  "A  year  ago  we  were  being  chased 
by  buyers,  'lOw  we  are  chasing  them." 

LOS     ANGELES     AND     VTCINITY. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia it  was  stated  that  things  were  picking  up  in  good  style, 
the  company's  April  business  having  been  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  working  force  had  been 
increased  to  1,350  persons,  the  output  of  tires  to  2,500  and  that  of 
tubes  to  2,200  daily,  fairly  approximating  1920's  maximum.  Mil- 
ton Kelly,  a  certified  accountant,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  to  succeed  D.  J.  Koonce,  who  has  gone  into  another 
line  of  business.  The  refinancing  plans  of  the  parent  Goodyear 
company  in  Akron  have  made  no  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
California  concern. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.'s  branch  at  946  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  moved  by  September  1  to  new  quarters  in 
Building  E,  Terminal  Building.  The  whole  seventh  floor  will 
be  used,  and  a  space  of  80,000  square  feet  occupied,  as  compared 
with  the  present  35,000  feet. 

W.  F.  Lynch  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  Los  .\ngelcs  branch  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent, 
Ohio.  For  two  years  previous  he  was  a  salesman  in  the  Cleve- 
land branch,  covering  western  New  York  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Mason  company,  Mr. 
Lynch  was  salesman  for  the  Myers  Rubber  Co.,  Qeveland,  for 
three  years. 

C.  C.  Case,  general  manager  of  the  mechanical  goods  division 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
has  been  visiting  all  the  company's  main  branches  on  the  Coast. 

F.  H.  Hearsch,  formerly  western  district  manager  for  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Comp- 
ton,  California. 

The  National  Airless  Tire  Co.  will  shortly  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  a  factory  in  Norwalk,  near  Los  Angeles,  for  making  non- 
puncturable,    "Los    Angeles    Airless"   tires,     The    company's   of- 
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fices  are  in  the  Grosse  Building,  Sixth  and  Spring  streets,  Los 
Angeles.  The  officers  are :  O.  A.  Lane,  president ;  H.  D.  Smith, 
vice-president;  C.  F.  Evans,  treasurer,  and  C.  H.  Braden,  secre- 
tary   and   general    manager. 

The  Pacific  Rubber  .■^ce  Co.,  281  I.  W.  Hellman  building,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  advises  it  has  not  yet  started  production 
but  is  planning  to  manufacture  the  inner  tube  known  as  "Rubber 
Ace,"  under  a  royalty  paid  to  the  Elgin  Rubber  Ace  Co.,  Elgin, 
Illinois.  The  Pacific  company's  territory  under  Elgin  covers 
the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Utah.  The  company's  factory  and  offices 
will  be  located  in  Los  Angeles. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    VICINITY. 

J.  B.  Brady,  San  Francisco  branch  manager  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  has  just  covered  the  leading  Coast  cities  and 
he  is  enthusiastic  about  business  prospects  for  1921. 

Ralph  Boydston,  formerly  Goodyear  Tacoma  branch  manager, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  new  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Sound 
Rubber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

L.  G.  Lehousse  has  been  appointed  special  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Rubber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Portage 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  In  1918  he  was  appointed  resident 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  sales  department  of  The  Dread- 
naught  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
in  November,  1919,  was  made  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  branches  of  the  Portage  company. 

B.  W.  Perks,  who  since  Janu:;ry,  1920,  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  branch  of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Coast  where  he  will  succeed 
L.  G.  Lehousse  as  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  branches,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Fresno  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  bought  a  754-acre  tract  at 
Belmont  for  a  3-story  concrete  factory  with  a  capacity  of  500 
cord  tires  and  1,750  tubes  a  day.  The  force  will  number  400 
men.  Walter  S.  Munger,  president  of  the  Superior  Oil  Co.,  heads 
the  concern. 

SOUTHWESTEBN    NOTES. 

A  somewhat  more  cheerful  tone,  due  to  a  reviving  demand  from 
tire  makers,  pervades  the  cotton  market  in  the  Southwest,  even 
though  the  cotton-planted  acreage  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona, has  dropped  from  185,000  in  1920  to  less  than  75,000  in  1921. 
Encouragement  was  felt  in  the  announcement  of  plans  for  a  mil- 
lion-dollar cotton  mill  in  Los  Angeles  that  will  provide  large 
quantities  of  duck,  drills,  etc.,  for  rubber  and  other  manufac- 
turers. Some  bankers  look  upon  the  slump  in  the  cotton  industry 
in  the  Southwest  as  a  godsend  to  that  section,  as  the  ranchers 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plunge  wholly  on 
cotton,  but  to  diversify  their  crops.  With  91J/2  per  cent  of  the  land 
sown  by  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  under 
cultivation,  as  compared  with  S&Va  per  cent  last  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  with  varied  crops  and  improved  roads,  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  cotton  may  be  but  half  that  of  last  year. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  amount  of  cotton  being 
held  for  sale  m  Salt  River  and  Yuma  Valleys,  Arizona,  and  Im- 
perial and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  California,  totals  225,000  bales, 
valued  at  $22,000,000.  Bankers,  who  realize  the  need  of  finding 
a  foreign  market  for  these  holdings,  are  urging  support  for  the 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation.  The  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  in  this  section  is  composed  of  leading 
business  men,  one  of  them  being  A.  F.  Osterlob,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
of  California. 

The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  now  at  95 
per  cent  capacity,  reports  business  as  particularly  good.  R.  M. 
dtt,  formerly  with  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  made  coast 
representative.  J.  A.  Michels  is  making  a  trip  over  the  "Kite 
territory"  and  finds  trade  looking  up  sharply. 


The  Ajax  Rubber  Company  of  Texas,  Inc.,  431  Main  avenue, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Texas 
on  December  8,  1920.  The  officers  are:  L.  D.  Ormsby,  president 
and  treasurer,  San  -Antonio;  F.  C.  Burnett,  vice-president,  Dallas — 
both  in  Texas;  and  W.  J.  Jackson,  secretary.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  company  assumed  the  interests  of  the  former  branch  of 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  San  Antonio,  and  covers  entire  south- 
western Texas.     The  company  will  wholesale  Ajax  products. 

The  Universal  Tire  &  Rubber  Association,  Houston,  Texas, 
has  contracted  to  lease  its  plant  to  the  Standard  Rubber  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  with  an  option 
to  purchase  the  plant.  Friendly  receivership  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted by  the  officers  of  the  association  that  its  properties  might 
be  conserved  during  the  period  covered  by  the  contract. 

NOETHWESTEEN  NOTES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Portland  Rubber  Workers  Club, 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  T.  R. 
Conway,  president ;  Charles  Voyle,  vice-president ;  and  W.  T. 
Peters,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directors  elected  for  the 
year  1921  were:  E.  R.  Morris,  E.  L.  Harper  and  J.  T.  Bailey. 
The  club  is  carrying  on  several  activities  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  as  to  the  use  and  care  of  tires. 

A  Federal  Reserve  report  states  that  Pacific  coast  retailers  of 
automobile  tires  lead  other  business  lines  in  liquidating  stocks 
and  ordering  new  goods. 

Tire  dealers  state  that  the  reduction  in  prices  of  several  well- 
known  automobiles  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  increasing  saks  as 
the  cuts  made  by  the  large  tire  manufacturers.  There  is  a  goo^ 
demand  for  "spares,"  not  part  of  the  standard  equipment. 

An  enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  concern  is  the  Sound 
Rubber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington,  maker  of  tubes  and  casings 
exclusively. 

The  Dutho  Rubber  Co.  has  opened  a  general  tire  and  tube  re- 
pair factory  at  W925  First  avenue,  Spokane,  Washington,  with 
a  $16,000  equipment.  C.  H.  Moller  is  manager  and  Charles  W. 
Zalm,  secretary. 


CALIFORNIA   BARS  METAL  TIRES. 

The  bill — Senate  789,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rominger — that  passed 
the  California  Legislature  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Stephens, 
virtually  prohibits  the  use  of  metal  tires,  or  wood  or  rubber 
tires  having  any  portion  of  the  tread  studded  or  coated  with  metal, 
on  any  highway  of  the  state. 

An  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  tire  chains.  The  new  law 
is  an  amendment  to  the  General  Highway  Act  of  1915.  Anotlier 
provision  of  the  new  act  is :  "No  solid  rubber  tire  shall  be  used 
on  any  motor  or  other  vehicle  or  contrivance  for  moving  loads 
over  any  public  highway  or  bridge  unless  such  tire  has  rubber 
on  its  entire  traction  surface,  at  least  one-incli  thick  above  the 
edge  of  the  flange." 


RUBBER    CEMENT    FOR    MOUNTING    PHOTOGRAPHS 

Paste  has  long  been  an  unsatisfactory  material  in  mounting 
photographs  and  other  illustrations,  as  the  edges  curl,  and  un- 
less the  backing  is  heavy,  the  pictures  do  not  lie  flat,  while  excess 
paste  smudges  the  mounting.  Pure  rubber  cement  has  many 
good  qualities,  in  fact  all  that  paste  has  not.  Rubber  cement 
does  not  stretch  photographs  when  mounting,  does  not  buckle 
them,  does  not  curl  up  photograph  or  mounting  no  matter  how 
thin,  and  leaves  no  mark  when  excess  cement  is  removed.  One 
Df  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  rubber  cement  over  paste  is  that 
once  a  photograph  is  mounted  it  can  be  removed  without  damage 
by  the  simple  expedient  ot  loosening  a  corner  and  pulling  off 
the  print.—  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  91  Chambers  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PROCESSING   TIRES,   TUBES   AND    BELTING 

SOME    NEW    AND    INTERESTING    STATEMENTS 

WHAT  may  be  termed  an  "elixir  of  youth"  is  administered 
to  old  or  new  tires  and  tubes  by  a  new  concern,  and  the 
results  claimed  for  the  treatment  are  marvelous.  For  instance, 
one  35  by  5  "Silvertown"  cord  tire  which  had  been  run  10,815 
miles  was  taken  to  an  expert  repair  man  for  a  retread.  The 
repairer  saw  the  breaker  strip  showing  in  several  places,  the  tread 
so  thin,  and  the  tire  so  generally  used  up  that  he  pronounced  it 
an  incurable  case.  Some  one  suggested  trying  a  new-fangled 
"process"  treatment  another  repair  man  was  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce. The  worn  casing  was  duly  "processed,"  nothing  being 
added  to  it  nor  anything  taken  away,  and  returned  to  the  skeptical 
owner.  The  latter  testilies  that  since  then  the  tire  has  run  5,700 
miles  more,  and  has  given  a  year  and  five  months  of  hard  service 
without   retreading  or   rubber  addition. 

Claims  made  for  the  process  are  that  it  not  only  imparts  new 
life  to  "semi-baked"  fabric  and  rubber  compounds  "deadened"  by 
vulcanizing  heat,  adding  much  to  cushion  and  resiliency,  but  that 
by  toughening  the  tread  it  adds  from  50  to  100  per  cent  to  the 
mileage.  It  is  also  asserted  that  all  oil  in  old  tires  is  removed 
and  the  original  color  restored.  New  tires,  it  is  said,  can  be 
benefited  as  much  as  old  ones.  The  process  has  not  been  patented, 
is  a  laboratory  one,  and  the  details  are  a  secret. 

According  to  the  written  statement  of  the  processing  company : 
'Tires  may  be  processed  if  they  have  not  been  run  too  far,  or 
if  there  is  a  foundation  left  to  work  upon,  giving  many  more 
miles  of  wear  and  greater  elasticity  and  physical  strength  to 
both  fabric  and  cord  tires.  The  process  is  a  help  to  both  the 
fabric  and  the  rubber,  bringing  to  life  the  fabric,  and  toughening 
the  rubber,  making  the  tires  all  resilient.  All  makes  of  tires 
and  tubes  may  be  processed,  giving  SO  to  100  per  cent  more 
mileage  to  new  tires  and  a  corresponding  increase  to  used  tires, 
according  to  the  life  left  in  them." 

The  inventor  of  the  process  then  writes : 

"I  am  through  with  the  tire  people  who  turn  over  the  tires, 
after  I  have  processed  them,  to  the  development  departments, 
where  they  are  merely  dissected  to  learn  what  I  do,  after  it  is 
understood  between  us  that  the  only  test  is  to  run  processed 
tires  side  by  side  with  non-processed  tires  of  the  same  kind,  and 
under  the  same  conditions. 

"The  best  tire  made,  as  regards  quality  and  material,  is  not 
prime  when  finished  in  the  factory.  The  extreme  heat  and  pres- 
sure used  in  manufacture  dries  out  the  oil  and  wax  that  nature 
put  in  the  fabric,  and  also  dries  up  the  compound,  so  that  the 
tire  begins  aging  at  once. 

"I  restore  the  pliancy  and  resiliency  all  through,  and  make  the 
tread  tougher,  staying  the  aging.  My  process  can  restore  to  good 
condition  oxercured  or  undercured  tires,  new  stiff  hard  tires, 
or  those  hardened  by  age,  in  or  out  of  use. 

"My  process  consists  of  an  unpatented  chemical  formula  hav- 
ing some  rubber  capabilities,  and  is  to  be  used  in  a  secret  process 
in  combination  with  chemical  immersions  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tire ;  thus  tending  to  improve,  'after  manufacture' 
into  automobile  tires,  inner  tubing  and  rubber  belting  'composi- 
tions,' the  capacity  for  an  increase  of  some  of  the  'attributes' 
as  provided  by  gum  elastic  rubber  when  used  in  sufficient 
<juantities. 

"This  chemical  formula  and  accompanying  processes  will  have 
the  effect  of  creating  an  'auxiliary,'  associated  with  rubber  and 
acting  as  a  'liberator'  thereof  and  part  substitute  therefor,  in  a 
stiff,  continually  aging  and  hardening  rubber  composition  article 
designed   for  active  movement." 


larger  cases  arc  said  to  cost  no  mure  and  the  expense  of  closing, 
stenciling  and  handling  is  the  same  as  before.  The  customer 
gets  a  better  assortment  of  sizes,  especially  in  heavy  goods,  with- 
out so  many  end  sizes,  enabhng  him  to  make  a  quicker  turnover; 
and  freight  and  express  charges  are  proportionally  less  on  repeat 
shipments. 

While  United  States  manufacturers  have  not  adopted  the 
methods  of  their  Canadian  confreres,  they  are  shipping  rubber 
footwear  in  cheaper  fiber  cases.  Buyers  state  that  the  goods  are 
received  in  good  toiulition  and  with  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  freight  rates. 


A   CANADIAN   LEADER   IN   RUBBER   CHEMISTRY 

IN    THIS   AGE   of   Specialization   the   rubber   chemist   has   come   to 
occupy  a  peculiarly  important  position  among  production  execu- 
tives.    One  of  the  most  outstanding  authorities  whom  Canada  has 

produced  in  this  important 
field  is  William  B.  Wie- 
gand,  director  in  charge  ot 
rubber  manufacture  for 
Ames  Holden  McCready 
Limited,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Mr.  Wiegand  was  born  in 
Conestogo,  Ontario,  in  1889 
and  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where 
he  received  his  M.  A.  degree 
in  1912  with  high  honors, 
being  gold  medalist  in  chem- 
istry, After  a  year  of  post- 
graduate work  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university,  he 
went  into  the  Morgan  & 
Wright  factory  and  labora- 
tory at  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  following  year  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dominion  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  as  chief 
chemist.  In  1915  he  was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada,  as  general  technical  super- 
intendent, going  in  1919  to  Ames  Holden  McCready  Limited  as 
director  in  charge  of  rubber  manufacture.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  and  of  the  Ames  Holden 
Felt  Co.,  Limited,  both  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Ever  since  1915  Mr.  Wiegand  has  been  responsible  for  the  man- 
ufacturing and  technical  problems  relating  to  tires,  footwear  and 
mechanicals,  and  has  made  a  hobby  of  applying  the  specialized 
knowledge  and  "tricks"  of  each  division  to  the  problems  of  the 
others.  He  is  the  author  of  several  technical  papers  read  before 
various  chemical  societies,  two  of  which  have  been  published  in 
recent  issues  of  The  India  Rubber  World;  he  is  also  joint  pat- 
entee of  an   impregnated   fiber   for   footwear   manufacture. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry,  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  London,  England. 


W.  B.  Wiegand 


STANDARD    PACKINGS    FOR    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR 

.\  Canadian  rubber  footwear  concern  has  adopted  the  system  of 
packing  30  pairs  of  light  rubbers  in  a  case,  instead  of  25  as  here- 
tofore;   and    15    pairs    of   heavy    footwear,    instead    of    12.      The 


CANADIAN    NOTES 

Pioneer  Products  of  Canada,  Limited,  11  St.  Sulpice  street, 
Montreal,  handle  "Air-peds"  in  Canada  for  Pioneer  Products 
Co.,  35  West  39th  street.  New  York,  New  York.  These  rubber 
heel  and  two-part  rubber  sole  "Air-peds"  were  described  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  .^pril  1,  1920. 

Stephen  A.  Howell  succeeds  Harold  R.  Cole  as  manager  of 
A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Toronto  branch.  Mr.  Howell  who 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  branch  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1915.  Mr.  Cole  is  now  at  the  main  office  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
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American  \  s.  European  Practice  in  the  Rubber  Tire  Industry 


By  Albert  H.  Myers' 


HAVING  returned  recently  from  a  visit  ahruad  in  the  interests 
of  a  certain  branch  of  the  rubber  iiulnstry,  the  writer 
believes  that  probably  his  observations  would  be  of  interest 
to  others  who  are  connected  with  the  industry  in  this  country. 
The  territory  covered  comprised  the  greater  part  of  England 
and  France,  and  the  following  applies  principally  to  the  pneu- 
matic tire-making  industry  of  those  countries.  The  reader 
should  remember  that  immense  tire  manufacturing  plants  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  However,  there  are  several  plants 
in  England  and  France  which  are  of  a  fair  size  and  capable  of 
producing  about  5,0U0  tires  a  day.  compared  to  our  larger  plants 
in  this  country 
which  can  pro- 
duce from  20,000 
to  35,000  tires  in 
a  day  of  24  hours. 

FABRIC  VS.  CORD 
TIRE 

T  h  e  regular 
fabric  tire  is 
mostly  produced 
in  Europe  at  the 
present  titne.  but 
manufacturers  on 
the  other  side 
are  increasing  the 
production  of  the 
cord  tire,  which 
is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy over  there. 
There  are  also 
other  manufac- 
turers who  have 
not  yet  produced 
cord  tires  for  the 
trade,  but  who 
are  making  experiments  along  those  lines.  One  of  the  prominent 
cord  tires  in  Europe  today  is  made  by  laying  individual  cords, 
approximately  J^-inch  in  diameter,  in  two  or  iriore  layers  on  an 
iron  core  by  an  automatic  machine.  This  was  the  method  first 
used  in  America  for  making  cord  tires,  but  is  now  discarded,  and 
in  its  place  a  cord  fabric  composed  of  small  individual  cords  is 
used.  These  cords  are  approximately  3/64-inch  in  diameter  and 
are  laid  about  23  to  the  inch.  The  size  and  the  number  of  cords 
per  inch  vary  with  dififerent  manufacturers. 

In  the  built-up  single  cord  method,  the  cords  are  passed 
through  a  semi-liquid  rubber  compound  and  cabled  to  size,  while 
in  the  cord  fabric  method  the  fabric  is  first  passed  through  a 
rubber-spreading  machine,  after  which  it  is  frictioned  and 
skim-coated   on  a   calender. 

REASONS  FOR   FABRIC  TIRES 

As  the  fabric  tire  is  most  popular  in  Europe,  comparatively 
heavy  investments  have  been  made  in  machinery  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  consequently  many  fabric  tires  will  be  made  for 
some  time  to  come.  Among  the  special  machinery  installed  for 
fabric  tire  production  in  Europe  is  the  90-inch  calender  of  which 
there  is  a  number.  These  machines  weigh  as  much  as  100 
tons.  Contrary  to  the  statements  made  in  this  country  that 
calenders  of  such  large  dimensions  are  not  successful,  the  writer 
did  not  hear  of  any  complaints  while  abroad,  the  users  being 
more  or  less  enthusiastic  about  them.  One  reason  why  such 
large   machines   have   been   adopted   is   that   due   to   the   greater 
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width  of  fabric  which  can  be  liandled,  a  lesser  luimljer  of  joints 
are  required  when  building  a  tire  carcass. 

A  great  inany  smaller  tires  are  now  being  made,  due  to  the 
increasing  number  of  light  pleasure  cars  coming  into  use.  The 
typical  car  for  the  average  person,  especially  in  England,  is 
smaller  than  the  Ford  car  produced  in  this  country.  The  high 
rate  of  taxation  abroad  has  made  necessary  the  development  of  a 
a  small  car  for  the  man  with  average  means.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  this  class  of  car  to  average  30  to  40  miles  to  a  gallon 
of  gasoline.  The  roads  are  generally  excellent,  which  tends  to 
higher  mileage  for  the  fabric  tire  than  that  realized  in  this  country. 

The  pneumatic 
tire  for  bus 
service  in  cities  is 
apparently  not 
making  much 
headway.  One  of 
the  prominent 
omnibus  compan- 
ies has  experi- 
mented for  about 
a  year  to  find  out 
if  the  pneumatic 
tire  was  superior 
for  their  service. 
It  claims  that,  all 
things  considered, 
such  as  up-keep, 
etc.,  the  solid  rub- 
ber tire  is  superi- 
or. Although  for 
touring  service, 
such  as  the  heavy 
char-a-bancs,  the 
pneumatic  tire  is 
generally  used. 

TYPICAL  TREADS— THE  STRAIGHT-SIDE  TIRE  CONTROVERSY 
A  number  of  representative  European  tires  are  shown  to  give 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  dififerent  tread  designs  in  use.  The  steel- 
studded  tread  is  still  commonly  seen,  and  the  principal  reason 
for  its  existence  today  is  the  fact  that  tliere  are  city  ordinances 
still  in  force  which  make  it  compulsory  to  have  at  least  one  of 
these  tires  on  all  taxicabs  and  like  vehicles. 

The  controversy  relative  to  the  advantages  of  the  American 
straight-side  tire  versus  the  clincher  tire,  is  unsettled  and  prob- 
ably will  remain  so  and  take  its  place  beside  other  customs 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  countries  involved.  The  writer  did 
not  observe  any  straight-side  tires  that  were  made  abroad.  Those 
being  shipped  over  from  .\merica  are  for  use  on  .^inerican  cars 
sold  in  Europe. 

EUROPEAN  RUBBER  MACHINERY 
Relative  to  machinery  used  in  the  rubber  industries  of  Europe, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pioneer  plants  are  as  old  as 
ours,  but  European  manufacturers  have  not  been  so  quick  to 
throw  out  ♦he  old  and  install  the  new  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States ;  consequently,  they  do  not  get  the  great  amount  of  produc- 
tion for  floor  space  involved  that  we  do.  The  older  mills  and 
calenders  run  about  half  the  speed  of  present-day  American 
machinery ;  the  hydraulic  vulcanizing  presses  are  generally  of 
the  bolted  type;  in  fact,  manual  labor  is  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  this  country.  The  size  of  rubber  mills  generally 
does  not  run  over  60  inches  in  roll  length,  with  the  exception  of 
where  an  84-inch   size  may  have  been   purchased   for   use   as  a 
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warming   mill    for   one   of   the   large   calenders   previously   men- 
tioned. 

Safety  appliances  are  not  as  much  in  evidence  abroad  as 
they  are  in  this  country.  However,  the  subject  is  being  given 
more  attention  with  the  machinery  being  installed  today.  The 
method  of  stopping  mill  lines  is  mostly  by  dynamic  braking  of 
the  motor  instead  of  the  familiar  clutch  brake  seen  in  this 
country.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  prevailing  use  of  direct 
electric  current. 

EUROPEAN    THREE-PART    MOLD 

The  wrapped  tread  method  of  curing  tires  is  in  considerable 
use  abroad,  but  where  a  mold  is  used  it  is  often  of  the  three- 
part  type  that  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
mold    consists   of   a   top   and   bottom   plate,   an   outer,   or   tread 


Three-Part  Mold  Two-Part  Mold 

European  Type  American  Type 

ring,  made  in  three  sections,  and  bolts  for  bolting  the  sections 
together.  In  operation  the  three  sections  of  the  tread  ring  are 
brought  together  around  the  uncured  tire  by  screwing  up  the 
nuts  ^n  the  bolts  which  hold  the  rings  together.  Then  the  top 
and  bottom  plates  are  positioned,  and  the  mold  placed  in  the 
vertical  hydraulic  vulcanizing  press  and  squeezed  together,  and 
the  tire  cured.  It  requires  three  men  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  handle  one  of  these  molds— a  waste  of  time,  which  in  the 
United  States  would  be  deemed  deplorable.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  some  of  the  tread  designs  used  in  Europe 
could  not  be  made  clean  cut  in  any  other  way,  so  that  the  remedy 
is  really  a  redesign  of  the  tread.  A  typical  American  tire  mold 
is  also  illustrated  for  comparison.  The  simplicity  of  its  use  is 
readily  seen. 

THE  FLOOD  OF  AMERICAN  TIRES 
The  writer  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  great  number  of 
American  tires  are  used  abroad,  but  does  not  wish  to  infer  that 
the  European  manufacturers  are  not  awake  to  opportunity.  This 
is  not  so.  It  is  due  to  being  hindered  by  their  obligations  that 
keeps  them  from  expanding  as  we  do  in  America.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  have  been  hit  harder  than  we  have  in 
the  course  of  events,  and  therefore  do  not  seem  to  be  overflowing 
with  optimism. 

The  present  flood  of  American  tires  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  may  or  may  not  continue,  as  it  is  possible  that  steps 
may  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  American  tire  manufacturer  to  compete.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
present  favorable  situation  may  not  last. 


RADIUM— A  SAFETY  FIRST  FACTOR 
Time  and  again  it  has  been  shown  that  the  scientific  curiosity 
of  today  becomes  an  industrial  necessity  tomorrow.  For  some 
time  after  the  discovery  of  radium  in  1902  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Curie  in  Paris,  the  rare  radioactive  metallic  element  served  little 
other  purpose  than  that  of  affording  a  subject  for  curious  specu- 
lations by  physicists  on  matter  and  energy.  Next,  the  discovery 
was  made  that  radium  had  a  certain  curative  value  in  cancerous 
and  other  affections.  Finally  came  an  exact  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  newly-found  element  as  a  luminous  coating  super- 
ceding the  old-time  paints  made  of  sulphide  of  barium  or  calcium, 
which  chemicals  emitted  a  steadily  failing  glow  after  exposure 
to  strong  light.  The  advantage  of  the  radium  paint  is  that  it 
needs  no  light  to  impart  phosphorescence,  it  glows  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  luminosity  it  affords  is  practically  perpetual. 

One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  radium-luminous  material  was 
put  on  an  extensive  scale  was  the  marking  of  watch  and  clock 
dials  to  make  ihem  easily  visible  without  other  light.  Now, 
managers  of  rubber  mills,  as  well  as  heads  of  other  factories 
throughout  the  country,  are  closely  studying  its  importance  as 
a  "safety  first"  factor  in  lessening  the  chances  of  their  employes 
being  injured.  They  are  finding  out  that  wherever  danger  lurks 
in  darkness  radium-luminous  material  may  be  used  to  largely 
eliminate  life  and  limb  hazards  to  their  employes. 

Electric  switches,  for  instance,  are  often  put  in  nooks  and 
corners  of  mills  where  the  least  fumbling  in  the  dark  might 
mean  electrocution  to  the  operator.  The  efficiency  of  a  fire  alarm 
or  a  fire  extinguisher  is  greatly  increased  by  having  it  made 
visible  in  the  dark.  Guards  for  gear  wheels  are  often  illumi- 
nated thus,  as  well  as  perilous  parts  of  many  machines,  as  an 
extra  safeguard  in  case  of  the  failure  of  electric  lamps  while 
the  machines  are  being  used.  It  is  often  necessary  to  locate 
telephones,  emergency  call  bells,  etc.,  before  time  can  be  taken 
to  reach  the  switches  and  turn  on  electric  lights.  Often  high- 
pressure  gages,  installed  as  an  insurance  against  dangers,  are 
deprived  of  much  of  their  safety  value  through  inconstant  light- 
ing ;  but  their  dependability  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  applying 
a  preparation  which  makes  them  luminous  24  hours  a  day. 


NO    SPRING    FAIR    AT    DANZIG 
Consul  William  Dawson  reports  that  the  Danzig  city  authorities 
have  decided  not  to  hold  a  spring  fair  in  1921.  but  that  a  fall  fair 
is  planned. 


AMERICAN     ARMY    TIRES    IMPORTED    FROM     FRANCE 

The  American  tire  trade  has  been  somewhat  exercised  by  re- 
ports concerning  the  importation  from  France  of  a  considerable 
stock  of  standard  American  makes  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires. 
These  were  a  portion  of  the  American  army  supplies  sold  to 
the  French  Government  as  surplus  material.  The  India  Rubber 
World  has  received  the  following  information  on  this  subject, 
from  its  French  correspondent. 

"The  French  Government  is  liquidating  these  purchases,  and 
about  200,000  tires  from  this  source  have  been  sold  to  speculators 
at  very  low  prices.  A  certain  quantity  remains  in  France,  going 
to  buyers  of  American  vehicles  which  were  also  derived  from  the 
liquidation,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  sold  have  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

"It  seems  that  this  stock  was  bought  at  40  per  cent  of  its  1914 
price,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  French  buyers  divided  their  profit 
equally  with  the  purchasers.  The  tires  are  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition as  the  storage  was  very  defective.  The  huts  where  they 
were  held  being  in  poor  condition,  the  tires  were  exposed  to 
light  and  inclement  weather. 

"Other  quantities  are  still  for  sale,  as  the  stocks  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  almost  a  million  pneumatic  tires.  It  is  possible 
that  they  will  be  bought  back  by  the  same  agents  and  shipped 
to  the  United  State's  as  rubber  scrap." 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  these  tires  into  the  United  States  but  no 
effective  measures  can  be  found.  It  is  apparently  a  matter  for 
the  individual  makers  to  consider  with  respect  to  guaranties  on 
these  tires. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


WHATE\-ER  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  trade, 
it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  at  the  moment.  We  are  now 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  the  coal  strike  with  its  gen- 
eral discomforts  and  bad  effects  on  trade.  The  dispute  as  to  the 
reduction  in  rubber  workers'  wages  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Workers'  Unions,  as 
the  Whitley  Council  seems  to  have  conic  to  an  end.  The  water- 
proof garment  makers  to  the  number  of  about  5,000,  the  great 
bulk  of  whom  are  located  in  Manchester,  have  now  been  on  a 
strike  for  five  weeks  against  the  proposal  to  reduce  their  wages 
175^  per  cent,  and  a  settlement  does  not  seem  to  be  imminent. 
With  regard  to  rubber  workers  generally,  notice  of  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  was  first  posted  by  the  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  but  this  was  subsequently  withdrawn  in  view  of  an 
official  statement  to  be  issued  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
However,  discussions  are  still  proceeding  with  the  leaders  of  the 
workers'  unions. 

Rubber  workers  in  the  Lancashire  area  have  consented  to  the 
following  reductions  :  ten  per  cent  less  to  male  workers ;  wages 
of  men  over  21  years  not  to  fall  below  52.?.  6d.  for  a  47-hour 
week ;  Ss.  per  week  less  to  female  workers,  the  wages  of  those 
over  18  years  not  to  fall  below  27 j.  6d.  for  47  hours ;  half  a 
crown  less  to  workers  under  16  years.  These  terms  are  only 
temporary  because  the  operatives'  officials  have  been  instructed 
to  press  for  an  advance  of  wages  at  the  end  of  three  months 
and  also  for  the  standardization  of  the  rubber  industry 
throughout  the  country.  Regular  rubber  manufacturers  have 
fceen  more  affected  by  the  slump  than  those  who  specialize  in 
electric  cables,  rubber  card  clothing,  lawn  tennis  balls,  etc.  While 
the  rubber  manufacturers  are  working  only  two  or  three  days  a 
week  the  above  concerns  and  others  not  referred  to,  are  on  full 
time.  Reclaimers  seem  to  have  been  hard  hit,  some  works 
being  closed  down  altogether  for  the  time  being  and  others  work- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  the  week.  It  looks  as  if  the  expected 
trade  revival  will  not  immediately  benefit  the  reclaimers  as  there 
is  little  indication  of  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  rubber. 

The  trade  generally  remains  in  a  depressed  condition  and 
apparently  wages  and  probably  salaries  will  have  to  be  reduced 
-to  keep  business  going  until  the  revival  of  trade,  which  will 
come  if  costs  can  be  brought  down.  Owing  to  dullness  in  the 
rubber  industry,  and  coal  accumulations,  the  coal  strike  has  not 
caused  any  stoppage  of  work.  In  some  cases  where  rubber  works 
draw  electric  power  from  the  municipal  works  the  supply  has 
been  curtailed. 

RUBBER    ROADWAYS,    LIMITED 

This  company  was  formed  in  1913  and  financed  by  the  Rub- 
ber Growers'  Association  and  some  of  the  plantation  companies 
with  the  object  of  experimenting  in  rubber-paved  roads.  The  first 
experiments  were  not  very  successful  and  about  a  year  ago  a 
street  in  Southwark,  London,  notorious  for  its  heavy  traffic,  was 
laid  with  rubber  blocks  attached  to  steel  plates.  It  was  found 
that  the  rubber  became  worn  on  the  under  side  and  detached 
from  the  steel  plates  by  the  heavy  traffic.  A  new  method  is 
now  under  trial  and  appears  to  have  given  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  this  case  the  rigid  steel  plate  is  replaced  by  one  of  ex- 
panding metal,  the  idea  of  the  borough  engineer  whose  further 
report  will  be  awaited  with  general  interest. 
FINANCIAL  NOTES 
The  report  of  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester, 
for  1920,  shows  a  decline  in  profits  due  to  what  the  directors  de- 
scribe as  the  unprecedented  fall  in  values.  The  net  profit  is 
i76,206   against   £102,882   for    1919.     .\s   there    was   a    substantial 


carry-over  and  no  addition  is  being  made  to  the  reserve,  there 
need  have  been  no  reduction  except  for  the  fact  that  the  capital 
was  largely  increased  last  year.  This  necessitates  a  reduction  in 
the  dividend  to  15  per  cent  against  22J/^  per  cent  in  1919,  the 
carry  forward  being  £109,553. 

The  electric  cable  business  of  Johnson  &  Phillips,  Limited,  of 
Charlton,  London,  had  a  good  year,  the  dividend  being  main- 
tained at  12J^  per  cent.  Additional  working  capital,  however,  is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  growth  of  the  business  and  the  intention 
is  to  enlarge  the  borrowing  powers  and  create  £350,000  first 
mortgage  debentures,  the  combined  total  of  which  is  about 
£119,000. 

F.  Reddaway  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  well-known  belting  manu- 
facturer of  Manchester,  is  paying  8  per  cent  on  the  ordinary- 
shares  for  1920  the  same  as  in  the  two  previous  years.  Although 
rubber  belting  and  mechanicals  are  largely  made  at  these  ex- 
tensive works  the  firm  is  chiefly  known  for  its  textile  belts. 

Metropolitan  Vickers  Electrical  Co.,  Limited,  whose  works  at 
Traff'ord  Park,  Manchester,  were  formerly  known  as  the  British 
Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited,  shows  an  increase  in  net  profit  of 
£83,231  over  1919  and  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  has 
been  raised  from  8  to  125^2  per  cent.  At  the  meeting,  the  chair- 
man, J.  Annan  Bryce,  referred  to  the  clouds  which  had  come 
over  the  bright  prospects  with  which  the  year  began.  All 
sensible  men,  he  said,  recognized  that  the  worker  should  be 
helped  to  maintain  in  part,  at  least,  the  improved  standard  of 
living  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  war,  but  there  must  be  a 
fall  in  wages  and  this  would  cause  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  claim  that  a  shorter  working  day  would  not  cause  a  decrease 
in  output  had  not  proved  correct.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
result,  even  the  output  per  man  per  hour  was  less,  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  immense  reduction  of  output  and  increase  of  cost.  This 
made  it  difficult  to  compete  with  other  countries  where  this  state 
of  affairs  did  not  exist. 

CYLERS,  LIMITED 

Oylers,  Limited,  London,  which  has  recently  failed,  was  formed 
in  1911  to  take  over  an  existing  business  largely  concerned  with 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  surgical  goods.  The  London  premises 
were  later  added  to  by  the  acquisition  of  the  large  unused  building 
forming  part  of  the  electricity  works  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Here  the  Rapson  tire  was  produced,  or  partly  here  and  partly  in 
London.  The  petition  for  compulsory  liquidation  was  filed  by  the 
Isleworth  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  creditors  for  £2,147  though  a 
larger  sum  £10,180  is  said  to  be  due  to  J.  C.  Mason.  The  profit 
for  1919  was  £4,988  and  for  1920  £7,069.  The  total  liabilities 
are  put  at  £82,745  and  the  deficiency  on  realization  of  assets  at 
£68,857.  There  does  not  seem  any  possibility  of  the  business  be- 
ing continued. 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  ON   INSULATING  MATERIALS 

An  interesting  and  important  account  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  special  committee  appointed  by  Vickers',  Limited,  appeared 
in  Engineering,  .'Vpril  22.  The  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
loco  Rubber  &  Waterproofing  Works,  Glasgow,  by  some  of  the 
scientists  engaged  at  the  associated  Vickers'  concerns,  though 
W.  T.  Glover  Co.,  Limited,  was  not  represented.  Insulating 
material  for  electrical  apparatus  and  plants  as  distinct  from  cable 
insulation  was  largely  obtained  from  Germany  and  America  be- 
fore the  war  and  the  main  object  of  the  research  was  to  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  this  material  at  home.  The  work 
was  principally  concerned  with  varnished  cloth,  a  material  which 
has  long  been  a  specialty  made  by  Glovers,  and  in  which  per- 
manent  flexibility   is   required   so  that  transformer  coils   may  be 
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insulated  without  the  surface  cracking.  The  "tendering"  ctTcct 
of  fatty  acids  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  varnish  tilm  can 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  only  by  careful  control  of  the  temperature 
of  storing.  If  this  is  too  high,  a  hard  film  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  varnish  while  the  varnish  imprisoned  below  gradually 
oxidizes  on  storing,  and  as  the  fatty  acids  cannot  escape  they 
cause  great  damage  to  the  cotton  fiber.  Varnished  silk,  adhesive 
tape  and  varnished  paper  are  material  specially  referred  to.  It 
has  been  known  for  some  time  that  Vickers,  Limited,  has  been 
interested  in  the  synthetic  resins  of  the  phenol  formaldehyde  con- 
densation type  and  it  is  here  stated  that  where,  in  addition  to 
electrical  properties,  a  built  up  sheet  or  cylinder  has  to  with- 
stand a  sudden  stress  or  shock,  as  in  transformer  work,  the  use 
of  a  synthetic  gum  is  preferable  to  shellac.  I  note  the  term  gum 
is  used  instead  of  resin.  In  the  case  of  shellac,  there  is  no 
chemical  change  after  applying  it  to  the  paper,  but  with  synthetic 
resins  the  cyhnders  wound  with  it  are  subsequently  baked  to  com- 
plete the  condensation  which  insures  a  body  of  great  hardness 
and  insolubility  in  alcohols  and  oils.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
synthetic  resins,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  and  the  two  or 
three   makers   are   certainly   not   working   short   time. 

It  is  said  that  a  fusion  of  interest  has  been  made  between 
holders  of  American  and  German  Bakelite  patents  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  any  number,  but  this  combine  does  not  cover 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  synthetic  resins 
which  are  bound  to  prove  a  very  serious  competitor  to  vulcanite. 
It  is  clear  that  high  scientific  control  of  electrical  insulation  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  because  of  the  increasing  tendency  to 
higher  voltages  and  larger  units  and  Vickers  has  done  good 
service  in  allowing  its  results  to  be  published.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  no  details  of  the  formulas  of  the  varnishes  are 
given,  a   fact  which  will  not  cause  widespread  surprise. 


BRITISH    NOTES 

W.  H.  Davis,  formerly  a  director  of  the  United  Oversea  Co., 
Lim.ited,  of  London,  in  charge  of  the  rubber  department,  has 
now  opened  offices  at  Thames  Chambers,  Beer  Lane,  London, 
E.  C.  3,  as  a  produce  commission  merchant,  making  a  specialty 
of  crude  rubber. 

Irwell  &  Eastern  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Ordsalle  Lane,  Salford, 
Manchester,  England,  has  changed  its  name  to  The  Greengate  & 
Irwell  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  same  address. 

CHEAT  BRITAIN   KEDUCES   TIRE  PRICES 

In  Great  Britain  tire  prices  have  been  reduced  approximately 
10  per  cent,  and  in  one  case  a  further  reduction  of  il  ($4.8665 
at  normal  exchange)  a  tire  is  noted.  A  number  of  accessories 
have  also  been  reduced  ten  per  cent. 

BRAZIL   AT    THE   LONDON   RUBBER    EXHIBITION 

Brazil  is  to  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming  London  Rubber 
Exhibition  by  Hypolito  de  Vasconcellos  and  Hannibal  Porto. 
Both  gentlemen  are  well-acquainted  with  the  industry  and  pos- 
sibilities of  Brazil.  Mr.  Vasconcellos  is  also  well-known  in 
London,  where  he  was  Brazilian  Consul,  while  Mr.  Porto  is  a 
well-known  writer  on  economic  and  agricultural  problems  of 
his  own  country. 


NORWAY    REGULATES    PNEUMATIC    TIRE    SIZES 

The  Norwegian  authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  regulate 
traffic  to  suit  the  roads  instead  of  building  the  roads  to  carry  the 
increased  traffic.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous  expense  which 
would  be  involved.  New  regulations  provide  that  motor  trucks 
of  15-:(-'ons  capacity,  and  less,  are  not  permitted  on  the  roads  un- 
less equipped  with  pneumatic  tires.  It  is  specified  that  tires  from 
1  to  2  inches  greater  than  the  standard  size  would  have  to  be 
placed  on  American  trucks  if  they  were  to  be  used  on  the  Nor- 
wegian roads.  Also  that  the  weight  of  the  truck  and  the  load 
together  must  not  exceed  5  tons.  This  practically  limits  the 
trucks  to  2^-ton  sizes  or  less. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  EUROPE 

B)    a   Si>erial   (iorrespoiident 

FRANCE 

■  I  'HE    Socicte    Fran(;aisc    de    Caoutchouc    "Montsouris,"    33    rue 
*■       \'ohaire.   Puteaux,  has  raised  its  capital  to  2,000,000  francs. 
This    firm    maiuifactnrcs   all    kinds   of   articles   of   hard   an<l    soft 
rubber. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Manufacture  Parisienne  de  Caoutchouc, 
19  rue  de  la  Pepiniere,  Paris,  is  actively  engaged  in  completing 
the  factory  bought  from  Forges  aux  Etablissement  Fredet. 
M.  Giraudin  is  in  charge  of  the  management  of  this  factory, 
where  the  rubber  to  be  used  at  the  other  factories  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  treated.  The  factory  will  be  ready  to  operate  in 
a  few  months'  time. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Manufacture  Parisienne  de 
Caoutchouc  last  year  acquired  three  other  factories  specializing 
in  rubber  manufacture  and  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Rubber 
Co.  and  to  Maison  Michel  Jackson.  These  three  factories  are 
situated  at  Prouvy-Thiant,  near  Valenciennes,  at  Halluin  (in  the- 
north),  and  at  Menin  (Belgium),  and  since  their  acquisition 
have  undergone  considerable  changes  in  the  way  of  reconstructioa 
and  expansion,  which  are  at  present  almost  completed. 
GERMANY 

Recently  published  official  statistics  for  September,  1920,  show 
that  the  total  German  foreign  trade  in  rubber  for  that  month 
amounted  to  3,700  quintals  (one  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds). 
Of  this,  800  quintals  were  imported  and  2,500  quintals  were 
exported.  The  total  imports  for  the  period  January  to  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  came  to  18,100  quintals,  while  exports  were  20,000 
quintals,  in  comparison  with  34,500  and  152,300  quintals,  re- 
spectively, for  1913. 

The  value  of  exports  in  September,  1920,  was  26,3(X),00Q 
marks  and  for  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1920,  184,600,000. 
Only  soft  rubber  goods  were  imported  in  September,  1920,  and 
amounted  to  800  quintals ;  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  these 
articles  were  imported  to  an  amount  of  17.9(X)  quintals,  against 
33,700  quintals  in  the  same  period  of  1913.  In  September  of 
last  year  the  exports  of  soft  rubber  goods  were  2,700  quintals; 
for  the  months  January — September,  1920,  the  figures  were  18,900 
quintals  as  compared  with  141,200  quintals  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1913.  Imports  of  hard  rubber  goods  were  2(X)  and 
800  quintals  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  and  1913,  re- 
spectively. Exports  of  these  gocxis  came  to  200  quintals  in 
September.  1,100  quintals  during  January — September,  1920,  and 
11,100  quintals  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1913.  The  value 
of  soft  rubber  goods  amounted  to  22,5(X),00O  marks  for  September 
and  158,000,000  for  the  months  January— September,  1920,  while 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  hard  rubber  during  the  same  periods 
averaged   3,800,000   marks   and   26,600,000   marks,   respectively. 

Dr.  F.  Knhlemann,  a  director  of  the  Vereinigten  Gumniivvaren- 
fabriken,  Ilarburg-Wien,  Germany,  returned  last  month  after 
a  brief  business  visit  to  the  United  States. 

GERMAN   RUBBER   COMPANIES'    PROFITS 

--\n  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  most  important 
German  rubber  manufacturing  firms  shows  that  in  general  satis- 
factory profits  were  made  during  1920.  A,s  in  other  countries, 
business  was  better  durin.g  the  first  part  of  1920  than  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  More  than  one  concern  complains  of 
difl'iculties  due  to  the  coal  situation  in  Germany,  while  the 
high  cost  of  production  was  also  a  more  or  less  disturbing  factor. 

The  Continental-Caoutchouc-  und  Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, 
Hanover,  reports  that  in  spite  of  the  greatest  efforts  to  obtain 
sufficient  coal,  work  had  to  be  partly  stopped  from  time  to  time. 
During  1920,  the  sum  of  52,684,668.14  marks  was  spent  on  coal 
alone.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  recent  purchase  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  shares  in  a  coal-mining  company  will  help  • 
to  improve  matters  as  far  as  coal  is  concerned. 
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The  working  capital  was  284,163,502.03  marks  and  net  profits 
amounted  to  14,426,294.16  marks.  The  report  gives  a  summary 
of  the  welfare  work  done  during  the  year.  Expenses  for  em- 
ployes in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  amounted 
to  1,002,812.86  marks;  vohintary  welfare  work  cost  2,258,619.52 
marks.  This  latter  includes  the  e.xpenditure  of  400,000  marks  to 
cover  the  cost  of  sending  the  children  of  all  the  employes  to 
the  counto'  for  four  weeks.  Ever}'  man  who  lias  worked  to  the 
company's  satisfaction  for  10  years  receives  a  life  insurance  policy 
of  1,500  marks  as  a  gift.  At  present  1,303  workers  possess  such 
policies,  or  bank  books  if  they  cannot  be  insured.  Office  em- 
ployes are  presented  with  policies  ranging  from  1,500  to  5,000 
marks  on  completion  of  their  10  years  of  service.  All  these 
policies  are  paid  out  immediately  at  death  or  when  the  holder 
has  reached  the  age  of  65  years.  At  present  501  office  employes 
hold  such  policies. 

The  Mittelland-Gummivvcrke  A.  G.,  Ilanovcr-Linden,  reports 
net  profits  amounting  to  1,807,330.73  marks.  A  dividend  of  6 
per  cent  on  300,000  marks  of  preferential  shares  was  declared, 
as  well  as  25  per  cent  dividend  on  4,200,000  marks  original 
shares,  plus  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  on  these  shares.  It  was 
further  decided  to  increase  the  capital  of  4,200,000  marks  to 
6,600,000  marks. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kabelwerk  Duisburg  A.  G.,  in 
Duisburg,  it  was  proposed  to  declare  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent 
and  a  bonus  of  9  per  cent  as  in  the  year  before.  Net  profits 
for  the  year  1920  were  2,952,843  marks. 

The  C.  Miiller  Gummiwarenfabrik  A.  G.,  were  able  to  report 
net  profits  of  481,651.64  marks  for  1920  and  as  in  1919,  declared 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent. 

The  Mannheimer  Gummi-  Guttapercha-  und  Asbest-Fabrik,  A. 
G.,  Mannheim,  declared  a  dividend  of  24  per  cent  for  the  year 
1920.     Net  profits  were  1,253,343.83  marks. 

The  Bremer  Gummiwerke  Roland  A.  G.,  Bremen,  reports  that 
1920  was  more  favorable  than  the  previous  year.  Net  profits 
for  the  year  under  review  were  197,683.48  marks,  and  it  was 
possible  to  declare  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent. 

The  Gummiwerke  "Elbe,"  Aktiengesellschaft,  Piesteritz,  near 
Klein-Witlenbcrg  (Elbe),  reports  a  satisfactory  year.  Net  profits 
amounted  to  488,387.26  marks  and  dividends  of  4  per  cent  and 
12  per  cent  were  proposed.  The  company's  statement  shows  the 
great  increase  of  costs  and  expenditure  from  659,534.73  marks  in 
1914,  to  1,488,695.61  marks  in  1918,  2,576,350.77  marks  in  1919 
and  7,712,339.23  marks  in  1920. 

Vereinigte  Berlin-Frankfurter  Gumniiwarenfabriken  had  net 
profits  of  1,315,637.86  marks  and  were  able  to  declare  a  dividend 
of  15  per  cent  as  in  1919. 

NEW    FIRMS 

Aachener  Pneumatic-Reparatur  Anstalt  S.  Saul  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Aachen;  repairing  of  pneumatic  tires,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
protectors,   repairing  material,   etc. 

Polo  Gummigesellschaft  Freudmann  &  Co.,  Barmen. 

Lindener  Gummiwarenfabrik  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hanover,  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  goods  made  of  rubber  or  similar 
material. 

Firma  Carl  Mettler,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Trier;  trade  in  technical 
goods  of  rubber  and  asbestos,  electrical  goods,  etc. 

Mineralol-  und  Asbest-Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.  (formerly  A. 
Neuhaus),  Paderborn ;  import  and  export  of  mineral  oils  and 
fats,  technical  goods  of  rubber  and  glass,  asbestos  goods,  belting, 
etc. 

Gummiwerk  Odenwald,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Miimling-Grumbach 
(in  Odenwald).  Manufacture  of  rubber  goods  and  regenerated 
rubber,  sale  thereof. 

Firma  Tetra  .A.  G.,  Chemnitz,  manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
kinds  of  hygienic  fabrics  and  articles  made  thereof;  capital, 
1,000.000  marks. 


Firma  Fritz  Holzhey,  Frankenberg,  Saxony ;  import  and  manu- 
facture of  technical  oils  and  fats,  trade  in  belting,  rubber  and 
asbestos  goods,  stuffing-box  packing  and  all  kinds  of  technical 
goods. 

THE  LEIPZIG   SPRING  FAIR 

In  spite  of  political  troubles,  it  seems  that  the  Leipzig  Spring 
Fair  was  to  a  certain  extent  successful  and  that  the  turnover 
was  satisfactory.  As  usual,  large  numbers  of  people  came  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  quite  a  number  of  foreigners  were 
present— Americans,  Swiss,  Austrians  and  even  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen.  Since  the  war  forced  manufacturers  to  resort  to 
substitutes,  rubber  at  the  Leipzig  fair  has  not  been  so  well  repre- 
sented as  was  the  case  this  time.  It  is  claimed  that  both  quantity 
and  <|uality  were  surprisingly  good.  Everything  in  hard  and  soft 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  celluloid  and  similar  materials,  that  in 
pre-war  days  found  a  place  at  the  fair,  was  once  more  represented. 
Exhibits  of  surgical,  hygienic,  optical  and  household  goods  of 
rubber  were  particularly  complete  and  numerous.  While  certain 
hygienic  and  sporting  articles  were  poorly  represented  as  late  as 
the  last  fall  fair,  much  that  was  interesting  in  these  lines  was 
now  to  be  seen.  All  sorts  of  technical  goods,  bathing  caps, 
tires,  soles  and  heels,  jar-rings,  toys,  balls  and  hard  rubber  goods 
were  exhibited  in  quantity.  Prices  were  favorable  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  they  will  be  further  reduced. 

RUBBER  FACTORIES    IN   CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

The  most   important   rubber   factories   in   Czecho-Slovakia  are : 

\'ereinigte  Berlin-Frankfurter  Gumniiwarenfabriken,  branch  in 
Grottau,  Bohemia.  There  are  warehouses  of  this  enterprise  in 
Vienna,  Budapest  and  Prague.  Main  factories  are  in  Berlin 
and  other  German  places.  At  Grottau  about  300  workers  are 
employed.  The  articles  manufactured  are  principally  technical 
and  surgical  rubber  goods ;  pneumatic  tires  for  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles,  rubber  soles  and  heels. 

Gummi-und  Balatawerke  "Matador,"  in  Pressburg.  About  230 
persons  are  employed  at  this  factory  which  turns  out  chiefly 
technical  rubber  goods. 

Prager  Gummiwarenfabrik  Wysocan  of  the  "Semperit"  Oester- 
reichisch-Amerikanischen  Gummiwerke,  A.  G.  Technical  rubber 
goods  of  all  kinds,  asbestos,  rubber  goods  and  high  pressure 
plates  are  made  here.  A  subsidiary  is  the  Prager  Asbestund 
Gummiwerke,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  which  manufactures  packing  of  all 
kinds  as  well  as  asbestos  and  rubber  goods. 

S'chneck  &  Kohnberger,  Gummiwarenfabrik  (limited  liability 
company),  have  a  rubber  weaving  establishment  at  Odrau,  Silesia, 
and  a  cotton  .spinning  and  cotton  throwing  factory  at  Josephtal 
near  Bensen.  The  works  employ  about  800  persons  and  besides 
the  above  produce  technical  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds,  insulation 
bands,  high  pressure  plates,  rubber  heels,  rubber  threads,  bandages, 
garters  and  su.spenders. 


FOREIGN    TARIFFS 
BRITISH    INDIA 

A  bill  of  March  1,  revising  the  custom  duties  of  British  India, 
fixes  an  import  tariff  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gums,  resins 
and  lac  of  all  sorts,  and  on  rubber  tires  and  other  manufactures 
of  rul)ber  except  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars 
including  motor  lorries,  motorcycles,  motor  scooters,  bicycles 
and  tricycles,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

BELGIITM 

On  March  31  Belgium  passed  a  bill  providing  for  an  import 
duty  of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  motorcycle,  cycle,  and  other 
vehicle  parts  and  detached  pieces  including  tires  of  rubber  or 
rubber  combined  with  other  material,  whatever  be  the  predom- 
inating material. 
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SWEDEN 

The  prohibition  on  the  exportation  from  Sweden  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  (Tariff  No.  641)  was  withdrawn  in  a  decree 
on  March  16. 

CHILE 

The  Chilean  law  dated  February  23,  increasing  import  duties, 
covers  balls,  former  rate  of  duty  0.12,  now  0.25  pesos  per 
kilogram  gross;  and  rubber  toys,  formerly  2.50,  now  5.00  pesos 
per  kilogram  gross. 

BBAZH. 

Two  presidential  decrees  maintain  in  force  the  preferential 
customs  treatment  accorded  to  certain  articles  of  United  States 
and  Belgium  origin  on  importations  into  Brazil.  This  treatment 
consists  of  a  reduction  of  duty  for  both  countries  of  20  per 
cent  on  rubber  manufactures  coming  under  No.  1033  of  the 
Brazilian  Tariff. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  export  duty  on  chicle  has  been  changed  from  15 
cents  (United  States  currency)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  to  6  per 
cent  ad  valorem.     These  duties  are  fixed  bi-monthly. 

In  a  decree  promulgated  April  19,  and  efTective  on  the  23rd, 
Mexican  duty  is  increased  on  rubber  tires  for  automobiles  from 
1  peso  (50  cents)  per  gross  kilo  to  l.SO  pesos  per  gross  kilo 
of  2.2  pounds,  and  on  rubber  tires  for  motor  trucks  from  0.50- 
peso    (25   cents)    to   .75-peso    (37Vi   cents)    per   gross   kilo. 

GERMANY 

An  order  dated  April  29  permits  the   following  articles  to  be 

exported  without  license : 

India  rubber,  gutia  percha  and  balata,  crude  or  refined,  and 
waste;  used  pieces  of  wares  of  these  materials;  "factice  and 
other  rubber  substitutes;  wares  of  soft  rubber  fallinK  under 
Ta'iff  Nos.  570  to  581:  hard  rubber  and  wares  of  hard  rubber 
falling  under  Tariff  Nos.  582  to  586. 
POLAND 

An  order  provides  for  the  payment  in  paper  currency,  with  an 
"agio"  of  400  per  cent  (at  the  rate  of  5  paper  marks  for  each 
gold  mark  prescribed  by  the  Customs  Tariff)  on  the  following 
imports : 

Rubber  driving  belts,  rubber  hose,  with  or  without  fabric, 
with  or  without  spring  inside,  without  metal  covering  on  the 
outside-  rubber  for  packings;  technical  articles  of  rubber,  not 
combined  with  fabric;  hemp  and  cotton  driving  belts  (balata), 
also  with  addition  of  paper  yarn;  canvas  for  making  driving  belts. 
SIBEBIA 

The  government  of  the  so-called  Far  Eastern  Republic  has  tem- 
porarily prohibited  the  export  of  rubber  in  all  shapes  and  also 
manufactured  automobiles,  motor  cycles  and  parts 

NETHERLANDS    EAST    INDIES 

The  following  export  duties  are  to  take  effect  on  August  16, 

1921: 

R„hh,T                                                                                                       Export  Duty 
'*"'"'"                                                                                                         advalorum 
When  the  market  price  per  J/5-kilog.  amounts  to — 

0.825   florin   or  less ;i--; i/'or 

More  than  0.825  but  less  than  0.90  florin . A^ 

0.90  florin   and   more   but   less  than   1    florin An 

1.00  florin  and  more  but  less  than   1.10  florins l/o 

1.10  florin  and  more  but  less  than  1.20  florins ^ /o 

1.20  florin  and  more  but  less  than  1.30  florins J/» 

1.30  florin  and  more  but  less  than   1.40  florins ^ /» 

1.40  florin  and  more  but  less  than  1.50  florins =* 

1.50  florin  or  more '  '■' 

The  duty  on  rubber  in  slabs  will  be  the  duty  on  rubber  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Export  Tariff,  decreased  by  12  per  cent. 

Though  there  is  no  national  registration  or  motor  cars 
and  trucks  in  Finland  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1,500  passenger  cars  and  300  to  400  motor  trucks.  Formerly 
Germany  and  Italy  met  the  requirements  of  this  market,  but 
now  .-Vmerican  cars  are  preferred.  Six  hundred  thirty-one 
motor  trucks  and  automobiles  were  imported  into  Finland 
during  the  l^rst  nine  months  of  1920,  about  100  of  which  were 
American  and  the  balance  German.  During  this  time  rubber 
tires  amounting  to  323,507  kilos  were  imported.  All  automo- 
bile tires  are  imported,  the  main  sources  being  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Sweden.  Clincher, 
straight  side  or  quick  detachable  types  are  used. 


RUBBER    IN   THE   BRITISH    WEST    INDIES 


THE  following  notes  on  rubber  in  the  British  West  Indies 
appear  in  an  article  by  C.  .\.  Brown.' 

While  the  exportation  of  rubber  from  the  British  West  Indies 
has  not  attained  a  leading  economic  importance,  a  large  amount 
of  investigation  has  been  conducted  by  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture'  concerning  the  adaptability  of  the  various  rubber- 
producing  trees  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  different  islands. 
In  localities  which  have  an  evenly  distributed  rainfall  of  over 
75  inches  a  year  and  a  mmimum  temperature  of  not  less  than 
65  degrees  F.,  such  as  obtain  in  parts  of  Trinidad,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  the  Para  rubber  tree  {Hcjca  brasiliensis)  thrives  well, 
giving  on  properly  cultivated  plantations  an  average  yield  of 
20O  pounds  of  rubber  an  acre.  The  Castilloa  rubber  tree  grows 
better  in  districts  with  a  moderate  rainfall,  but  the  yield  of 
rubber  is  much  less  than  with  Hevea.  With  the  latter  tree  there 
is  a  steady  flow  of  latex  nearly  all  the  year,  while  with  Castilloa 
there  is  but  little  wound  response  and  the  trees  must  be  tapped 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  prol4enis  of  tapping  the  Castilloa  and 
dealing  with  its  latex  give  difficulty  and  have  not  been  perfectly 
solved. 

Probably  over  three-fourths  of  the  plantation  rubber  made  in 
the  British  West  Indies  is  coagulated  from  the  latex  by  means  of 
acetic  acid;  lime  juice  is  also  extensively  employed.  According 
to  Collens',  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  coagulating  agent  is  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
drops  to  100  cc.  of  latex.  The  rubber  coagulated  by  this  means 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  showed  no  signs  of 
deterioration. 

In  the  process  employed  on  plantations,  the  clotted  cream,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  coagulated  latex,  is  gently  washed, 
pressed,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  a  day.  The  "biscuits"  of 
rubber  thus  prepared  are  then  smoked  for  three  or  four  days 
until  they  become  transparent,  during  which  interval  they  take 
on  an  amber  color  and  acquire  a  characteristic  smoky  smell. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  plantation  rubber  in 
the  British  West  Indies  is  the  scarcity  of  cheap  labor ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industry  there  will  ever  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  success  as  it  has  gained  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
States. 


'  "Industrial  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  British  West  Indies." 
Journal   ^f  Industrial  and    Engineering  Chemistry,    13,  page  78. 

-  In  charge  nf  Sir  Fr:tncis  Watts.  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

>  "Rubber  Experiments  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago."  West  Indian  Bulletin, 
13,    219. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

MALAYA 

T  UDGING  from  what  one  can  glean  locally,  it  seems  that  the 
"^  advocates  of  a  "shake-out"  (a  survival  of  the  fittest)  are  going 
to  win  from  those  in  favor  of  crop  restrictions,  and  preferably, 
compulsory  restriction  by  SO  per  cent.  The  effect  of  a  "shake- 
out"  would  of  course  be  that  the  poorer  concerns  would  go  to 
the  wall  and  the  industry  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  com- 
panies who  might  take  the  opportmiity  of  combining  to  keep 
prices  at  a  profitable  level  and  thus  safeguard  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. Others  consider  that  to  drop  the  entire  matter  and 
wait  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would  prolong  the  present 
state  of  depression,  without  really  benefiting  anybody  in  the  end. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "shake-out"  is  even  looked  for- 
ward to  by  some  of  the  small  planters. 

The  attitude  of  the  local  government  may  be  said  to  be  helping 
a  "shake-out,"  at  least  the  indications  are  that  it  will  probably 
not  intervene  to  assist  the  rubber  industry  by  enforcing  restric- 
tioi:  and  by  giving  financial  aid  to  those  concerns  in  need  of  it. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  government  interference  in  aiding  an 
industry   is   economically   unsound  and   hence   undesirable,   still   it 
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is  held  tliat  Uie  case  of  rubber  is  exceptional,  for  the  welfare  of 
Malaya  practically  hinges  on  its  rubber  prosperity. 

While  the  Government  is  taking  its  time  to  announce  its  policy, 
more  companies  are  closing  down  or  dismissing  members  of  their 
European  staffs  and  discharging  coolies.  The  market,  too,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  is  in  a  pretty  uncomfortable  state ;  it 
is  said  that  there  have  been  about  nine  big  failures  in  the  rubber 
market  at  Singapore  within  the  last  six  months,  and  it  is  further 
reported  that  two  more  hrms  in  Singapore  are  in  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

Of  course  present  conditions  are  making  people  grumble  about 
everything,  and  not  without  some  reason.  The  indifference  of 
the  Government  has  been  duly  criticized,  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  got  its  share  first  of  all,  now  the  Planters'  Associa- 
tion of  Malaya  has  been  condemned  as  futile  and  inefficient,  while 
finally  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Planters  is  practically  asked 
to  give  an  account  of  its  activities,  particularly  as  far  as  concerns 
aidin.g  unemployed  planters. 

The  manner  of  handling  the  coolie  problem  by  many  estates  is 
also  strongly  disapproved  of.  It  is  feared  that  the  wholesale  dis- 
charge of  coolies,  resulting  in  the  return  to  their  native  land  of 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  with  discouraging  tales  of  condi- 
tions in  Malaya,  will  create  much  difficulty  when  better  times  re- 
turn and  more  labor  will  be  required.  It  is  foreseen  that  such  a 
situation  would  help  to  maintain  coolie  wages  at  the  high  level 
reached  before  the  slump  and  thus  needlessly  add  to  the  cost  of 
production,  while  the  present  really  offers  the  best  opportunity 
to  lower  wages  to  a  suitable  level. 

SOUTH  INDIA 

A  correspondent  of  tht  Indian  Scientific  Agriculturist  points  out 
the  necessity  for  a  wider  use  of  all  kinds  of  improved  machinery 
in  Indian  agriculture.  On  rubber  estates  tractors,  ploughs,  and 
harrows  could  be  used  to  advantage  and  would  replace  the  large 
numbers  of  coolies  now  required  and  incidentally  diminish  the 
worries  and  anxieties  which  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
coolies  entail. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  slump  on  local  rubber  estates,  it  is 
stated  that  while  certain  concerns  are  faring  badly,  since  yields 
are  lower  here  than  in  other  rubber-producing  centers,  yet  so  far 
none  have  closed  down  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  step  will  not  be 
necessary. 

The  new  rubber  mycologist.  If.  T.  Ashplant,  is  exiiccted  to 
arrive  shortly. 

It  is  reported  that  the  rate  on  tea  and  rubber  from  the  Malabar 
Coast  (southwest  coast  of  India')  to  London  has  been  further 
reduced  to  65.f.  per  shipping  ton,  less  the  usual  rebate  of  10  per 
cent. 

NETHERLANDS    EAST    INDIES 

Under  present  conditions,  when  the  press  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya, 
and  particularly  in  the  latter  region,  is  urging  the  need  of  more 
thorough  and  scientific  rubber  research,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  is  being  done  in  this  direction  for  the  rubber  industry  in 
Java. 

First  there  is  a  well-stafifed  Department  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  besides  a  Phytopatho- 
logical  Institute  (under  a  highly  qualified  director)  with  entomo- 
logical and  mycological  laboratories,  .^t  the  head  of  each  of 
these  laboratories  is  a  chief  assisted  by  three  entomologists,  or 
mycologists,  and  the  institute  also  has  an  experimental  garden 
with  an  expert  in  charge.  Then  there  is  a  General  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  with  a  staff  of  twelve  experts,  of  whom 
three  are  analysts  and  three  rubber  experts.  Two  of  the  six 
experiment  stations  which  provide  scientific  information  for  the 
Dutch  rubber  industry  arc  devoted  exclusively  to  rubber.  Each 
of  these  stations  has  an  able  staff  of  experts,  from  three  to 
eight  in  number.  There  is  also  a  physiology  fund  for  scientific 
research  on  the  physiological  role  of  latex  in  Hevea  with  a 
research  officer  in  charge.     The  expense  involved  is  borne  partly 


by  the  Government,  partly  by  the  planters'  associations  and  partly 
by  the  producers. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  rubber  research  is  taken  very  seriously  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  ahead  of  its  Malayan  and  Ceylon  neighbors  in  this 
respect. 

CHANGES  IN  PLANTATION  RUBBER  AFTER  STORAGE  IN  THE  TROPICS» 

This  is  a  topic  ni  which  interest  has  of  late  revived  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  present  condition  in  the  rubber  industry.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  plantation  rubber  and  particularly  crepe  is 
not  stable  under  tropical  conditions.  Dr.  de  V'ries  admits  that 
the  external  appearance  of  the  rubber  loses  on  keeping;  thus  the 
color  of  pale  crepe  darkens  decidedly  and  takes  on  a  grayish 
or  brownish  yellow  tint ;  smoked  sheet  becomes  dull  and  loses 
its  brightness.  However,  the  internal  qualities  on  the  whole 
seem  to  be  unaffected.  Thus,  in  samples  kept  from  2  to  4  years 
in  locked  cupboards,  and  lots  kept  for  two  years  packed  in 
chests  in  a  godown,  tensile  strength  and  slope  remained  un- 
changed; the  rate  of  cure  generally  showed  a  small  increase, 
while  viscosity  was  the  only  property  that  showed  a  marked 
change.  Samples  kept  for  a  short  time  showed  a  decided  in- 
crease in  viscosity,  while  keci)ing  for  a  longer  time  resulted  im 
a  decrease  in  viscosity,  often  markedly  so.  Both  first-grade 
and  the  better  kinds  of  second-grade  rubber  showed  nothing 
more  than  these  slight  changes  after  having  been  stored  for 
varying   lengths   of  time. 

Crepe  from  matured  rubber  behaved  in  general  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  first-quality  crepe,  tensile  strength  and  slope 
remained  approximately  the  same,  but  the  rate  of  cure  generally 
decreased  somewhat  instead  of  increasing  as  in  the  case  of  first- 
quality  rubber.  The  viscosity  lost  its  high  values  and  came  down 
to  normal  or  low  ones.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
rapid-curing  rubber  loses  in  rate  of  cure  when  stored,  it  was 
found  in  the  case  of  several  samples  of  abnormally  slow-curing: 
rubbers,  that  storage  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rate  of 
cure.  Abnormalities  in  rate  of  cure,  therefore,  in  many  cases  tend 
to  return  somewhat  to  normal  when  rubber  is  kept  for  some  time, 
which  is  to  say  that  storage  helps  to  lessen  the  variability  of  plan- 
tation rubber. 

Samples  of  ill-prepared  native  rubber  from  Borneo  and  Djambi 
deteriorated  markedly  on  keeping  and  lost  appreciably  in  tensile 
strength  and  viscosity. 

CEYLON 
NEW  USES  FOE  SCRAP  CR£PE 

In  two  Colombo  office  buildings  rubber  carpets  have  been  laid 
on  the  staircases  by  way  of  an  experiment.  The  carpets  are 
made  of  refuse  rubber,  the  center  portion  being  of  black  lower- 
grade  scrap  crepe  and  the  white  borders  of  better  quality  scrap 
crepe.  The  rubber  is  not  vulcanized  or  treated  in  any  way  and, 
it  is  understood,  the  strips  of  which  the  carpet  is  made  are 
hammered   together   after   having  been  heated. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  wear  and  whether 
the  rubber  will  become  tacky.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grade 
of  rubber  used  in  the  carpets  has  now  no  commercial  value, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  their  commercial  cost.  However, 
one  of  the  two  planters  who  have  made  these  carpets,  claims 
that  he  can  manufacture  the  carpet  at  a  cost  of  34  cents 
(normally  about  11  cents  in  United  States  currency)  per  square 
foot. 

It  is  held  that  the  success  of  this  experiment  might  lead  to  a 
big  local  industry.  One  or  two  of  these  locally  made  mats  have 
been  sent  to  the  Rubber  Exhibition  in  London.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  gathered  that  the  Rubber  Control  Committee  might  raise  ob- 
jections if  the  sale  of  such  carpets  and  mats  was  placed  upon  a 
business  footing,  because  under  the  Rubber  Growers'  .Association 
restriction  scheme  the  grade  of  rubber  from  which  these  carpets 
are  made  should  be  destroyed. 

'Dr.  O.  de  VnVs.  in  the  Archief  voor  de  Rnbbcrciilluur  in  Ncderlandsch- 
Indic,  5lh  year.  No.  3,  March,   1921. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

GRANTED     MARCH    29,     1921 

O.  1,37^.715     Milk  bottle  Moppcr.     B.  F.  Morleduc  Columbus.  Ind. 
1,372,757     Pneumatic  tire  valve  for  .-itt.icliment  without  rcmovitlg  tire 

fri^m  wheel.      F.  W.  I..Tnclu-stcr.   London.   EnR. 
1,372.760     Oil-proof    rubber    i>iston    packing    reinforced    with    rubber-coated 

fabric.     H.  C   r.oudenbcck.  Pittsburgh,  assiftnor  to  The  Wesl- 

inRhoupe  .Air  Brake  Co..  \Vilmcrdin(f — both  in  Pa. 
1,372,794     Collapsible  rim  for  tires.     O.  H.   Bartholomew,  Peoria,  111. 
1,372.8.^8     Armored    tire    inner-liner.      S.    I.    Baer,    VrunRstown.    Ohio. 
1,372,887     I*neum'*lic  tire.     John   l.ardos.  Akron,   Ohio. 
1,372.893     Mot-water  bottle.     W.   11.   Miller,  Canton.   Ohio. 
1,372,938     Peripheral  rubber  band   for  protecting  tire  casinR  from  wear.     P. 

T.  CcJfield.  La  Mesa.  Calif. 
1,372,963     Coir.hined  dust  and  valve  cap  for  pnetrmatic  tires.    Albert  Kufncr, 

Salem.    Ore. 
1,372,977     Maternity    garment    with    elastic    insert-      Annie    Prokesch.    New 

York.  N.  Y.  „    , 

1,373,018     Rectal  syringe  and   water-bag.     Richard  Falmcr,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
1,373,062     Eraser  and  holder.     L.  W.   Fabcr.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 

Eberhard   Faber  Pencil  Co..  a  New  York  corporation. 
1.373.068     Pneumatic  tire  pump  removably  mounted  on  spoke  of  wheel  and 

l..iving   air-tube  connection   with   tire.      J.    L.   Harper,    Seattle, 

Wash. 
1.37.*.lll     Resilient     tubeless    tire    containing    hermetically     sealed    hollow 

spheres    surrounded    by    rubber    interposed    between    layers    rf 

fabric  anc*  rubber,  and  the  whole  vulcanized  together.     A.   H. 

Young.  Oakland.  Calit. 
1,373.123     Garter.     VV.  Ferguson.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
1,373.239     Hose  supporter.     B.  C.  Harriss,  New  RrchcUe.  New  York. 
1.373,287     Cushion  lieel.     A.  H.  Ammann.  Peotcne.  111. 
1.373.306     Hose  s'jpporfer.     C.  A.  Cunninghan.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
1,373,325     Toy  .lirplane.     C.  G.  Gorby,  Atwater.  Calif. 

1.373.369  Shower-b.itli    brush.      I..    A.   Trial.    Chicago,    111. 

1.373.370  Resilient   tire   with    inflatable    inner   tube.      Ernest   Veltung,   New 

York.  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Veltung  Steel  Tire  Co.,  a  Delaware 
corporation. 

GRANTED  APRIL  6,    1921 

1,373,423  Comedi.->n'3  inflatable  suit  simulating  a  ball.  I.  W.  Gruhl.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

1,373.453     Pneumatic  tire  alarm.     O.  F.  Schroeder,  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

1,373,472  Molded  rubber  battery  vent.  Harry  Weidai  Highland  Park. 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  India  Rubber  Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion. 

1,373.485  Inner  tube.  O.  T.  Bugg.  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  assignor  by 
tnesne  assignment  to  Canvas  Inner  Tube  Co.,  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration. 

1,373,652  Resilient  wheel.  James  Cunningham.  St.  Louis.  Mo-,  assignor 
to  Detr.ountable  Spring  Tire  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,373.713  Waterproof  bat  prutector.  J.  F.  Schweizer-Caillaux,  Vincennes, 
France. 

1,373.803     Syringe  attarhmcnt.     Louis  Dunn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1,373,880  S'arn  ccmprising  an  elastic  rubber  core  and  cover  of  fibrous 
material  spun  upon  and  around  said  core.  I.  Garon,  Duluth. 
Minn. 

1,374,099  Derm-untable  rim  for  tires  and  means  for  locking.  Louis  H. 
Perlman.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  374.100  Demountable  channel  rim  for  tires.  Louis  H.  Perlman,  New 
York.   N.   Y. 

1,374,101     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     Louis  H.  Perlman.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,374,104  Deniount.-.blc  rim  for  tires  and  means  for  Iccking  into  place. 
Louis  H.   Perlman.   New   York.   N.  Y. 

1.374.106  Demountable  rim  for  tires.     Lcuis  H.  Perlman.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

1.374.107  Demountable  rim  for  tires.     Louis  II.  Perlman.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

GRANTED  APRIL  12,   1921 

1  374  272     Detarhablc  rim  f:jr  tires.     H.  C.  Babel.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1,374.301     Raincoat.     F-  W.  Howard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1,374. 3.S2     .Airchill  for  pneumatic  tires.     R.  W.  Mellor.  Girard,  Ohio. 
1,374,390     Resilient  tire  with  solid  rubber  core  surrounded  by  sponge  rubber, 

etc..    all    parts   being    vulcanized   together.      G.    W.    Rode.    Jr., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1,374,397     Inflating    device    for   tires.      M.    C.    Schweinert,    West    Hoboken, 

and  H.  P.  Kraft,  Rid.gewood — both  in  New  Jersey. 
1,374,426     Fountain  drawing  pen.      II-   Burkhardt,  Rueschlikon.   Switzerland. 
r374!430     Bath    spray    for   attaching    to    faucet,    adapted    to    fasten    in    loop 

around  shoulders.     M.  F.  Chevalier,   Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 
1,374,453     Va7ii:al   washer.     T.   H.   Lars™,  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
1,374,480     Vulcanized     Ix'Ot     or     .shoe.       L.     A.     Trull,     Williamsport,     Pa., 

assignor  to  Lycoming  Rubber  Co..  a  Pennsylvania  corporation. 

1  374.570     Air-bag  core   for   pneumatic    tires.      A.    Huclter,   assignor    to   The 

'       '  Allsteel   Riedwell  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. — both   of   Dayton.   Ohio. 

1,374.572     Hose  supporter.     N.  M.  Hurd.  Chicago,  111. 

1,374,623     Life  preserver  suit.     O.   -\.  Youngren  and  J.   A.  Walt,  assignors 

to  National  Life  Preserver  Co..  all  of  New  York.  N.  Y. 
1,374,634     Inner    tube.      G.    G.    Card,    assignor    to    The    Columbus    Climax 

Rubber   Co.,   both   of   Columbus,   Ohit. 
1,374,637     Pneumatic    tire.      De    Leon    Davis,    Richmond,    Va.,    assignor    to 

Unity  Tire  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation. 
1,374.668     Cord   tire   fabric.      G.    W.    Lindley.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
1  374.741      PrMcciive  v.ilve  for  inflating  bladders,  etc.     C.  J.  Jensen,  North 

Plainfleld,   N.    J, 
1,374.75?     Cushioned   wheel.     A.    A.    Mcndenhall.    Duluth,    Minn. 

GRANTED  APRIL  9,   1921 

1,374,904     Tire  construct  on.     J.  G.  Carillon,  Barberton,  Ohio- 
1,374,930     Adjustable  rim  for  tires.     David  Lazarus.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
1  374.957     Innfr  tube  for   pneumatic   tire.      B.   C.   Seaton,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
1,375,032     Inner  tire  cushion.     J.  W.   Burgess  and  G.  F.  Burgess — both   of 
Kansas  City,   Mo- 


1,375,046     Endless  belt   strap,    etc..   of   impregnated    fabric.     A.   M.   Hardy, 

B':wmanv:Ile.    Ontario,    Canada. 
1,375,283     Welt  strip   for  making   rubber    welts  with    fibrous   core.      E.   W. 

Dunbar,    assignor    to    Apsley    Rubber    Co. — both    ot    Houston, 

Mass. 
1.373,360     Electrical    apparatus    for    vulcanizing    rubber.      W.     B.     Burke, 

Cleveland,   assignor  to  The    Electric    Vulcanizing   Rubber   Co., 
_  Akron — both    in   Ohio,      Original  application   divided. 
1.375.372     Disk   wheel    for   pneuiiTatic  tires.     G.   H.    Forsyth,   Harvey,    111. 
1.375.435     Demountable   rim   for  tires.     A-   W.   Woodward,   assignor  to  the 

Firestone   Steel   Products  Co. — both   of   Akron.    Ohio. 
1,375.51!     Combined    hai    protector    and    coverin|r    for    a    raincoat.      F,    W. 

Howard.   New  York,  and  G.   B.   Canncm.  Jr.,   Brooklyn — both 

in  New  York. 
1.375,527     Tire  casing.      C.  W.  Miegel.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
1.375.559     Fountain    per.      Duncan    Cameron.    Edinburgh,    Scotland. 
1.375.633     Nail    for    attaching    rubber    heels    to    shoes.       H.    D.    Hamilton, 

Winthiop.    Mass..    assignrr  to   L'nited    States    Shoe    Machinery 

Corporation.     Paterson.     N.     J.       (See     The    India     Rt;BBBR 

World,    September    1,    1919,    page    701.) 

GRANTED  APRIL  26,   1921 

1.375.681  Brush   vitb    rubber   bristle-cushion,  and  cover  containing  mirror. 

IC.   A-    Dennin,  Troy,   New    York.      (See  The   India   Rubber 
WoKin.  May   1.   1920,  page   503.) 

1.375.682  Squeegee.     W.  J.   Dennis,  Chicago.   III. 

1,375,825     Patch   for  pneumatic  tires.     J.   R.   Bucchler,  Akron,  Ohio, 

1,376,043  Pneumatic  tire  nipple  and  alarm.  Hugo  Stninmel,  assignor  of 
cne-half  to  H.   Raymond — both  of   Metuchen,  N.  J, 

1,376,115  Reversible  sleeve  attachment  for  pencils  cr  pens-  A.  F.  Record, 
Kijkrmo.    Ind. 

1,376,121  Kite,  captive,  or  observation  balloon.  Charles  F.  Smyth,  as- 
signor to  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co. — both  of  New  Haven.  Conn. 

l,37f*,257  Storage  lattery.  T.  R.  Cook,  East  Cleveland,  assignor  to 
Willard    Storage   Battery    Co.,    Cleveland — -both   in   Ohio. 


THE   DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
GRANTED    MARtJH    29,    1921 

209.841     Rubber    heel    thicker    at    back    than     front,    etc.       J.    Demirjian, 

Elyria,    Ohio,   U.    S-    A. 
209,846     Attachment    for    pens    having    flat    knife    blade    on    one    end    and 

rubber    tip    on    the    other.      H.    W.    Earp-Thomas.    Richmond, 

Va.,    U.    S.    A. 
209.866     Universal    'oint   consistincr  of   layers   of  canvas   or    fabric   treated 

with   rubber.      E.   J.    Hardy,    Coventry,    Warwickshire,    Eng. 
209,902     Rubber  heel.     F.  A.  Nolan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
209,916     Revolving  duplex   rubber   heel-      H.    W.    Rogers,    Pittsburgh,   Fa,, 

U.   S.  A-     (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  January   1,   1921, 

nage   262.) 
209,983     Rubber  heel.     The   National  Rubber  Heel   Co.,  of  Canada,   Ltd., 

St.   Catharines,    Ontario,  assignee   of   Lamartine    B.      Fay   and 

John   Ferkras.  coinventors — both  of  Elyria.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


210,022 
210,027 


210.064 
210.069. 


210,090 
210,120 


210.128 
210,203 


210,307 

210,338 

210,382 
210,392 
210,430 


210,625 
210,668 


210,774 


210,997 
211,047 

211,051 


GRANTED    APRIL    5.    1921 

Cycle  saddle  of  vulcanizable  material.     J-   Jelley,   Coventry,  and 

H,   Jelley,    Birmingham — both    in    England. 
Pressure    gage    for    pneumatic    fires.      M.    C.    Schweinert,    New 

York,   N.   Y.,  and  H.   P.  Kraft,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  coinventors 

— both    in   the    U.    S.    A. 
Tire   pressure   gage.      W,    A.    DeWolfe,    Consort,    Alta. 
Resilient    shoe    sole    having    a    rubber    layer    between    the    inner 

and  outer  soles.     J.   B.    Frechette,   Valparaiso,   Ind..    U.   S.  A, 
Waterproof  sole.      L.    Hofmeister,    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    U.    S.   A. 
Mat    woven    from    resilient    cords    to    serve    as    non-skid    device 

for     pneumatic     tires,     with     means     for     attaching.       W.     C, 

]\IeGeor,se.  Pan  Francisco.  Calif..  U.  S.  A 
Hair  waver.  M.  L.  O'Dell,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Shoe    upper.      The    La    Crosse    Rubber    Mills    Co.,    assignee    of 

Edgar   S.   Bott — both   of   La   Crosse,   Wis.,    U.   S.   A. 

GRANTED    APRIL    12.    1921 

Device     with     rubber     bulb,     for     repairing     radiators.       T.     E. 

Henderson,    Fort   Worth,   Tex.,   U.   S.   A. 
Pneumatic    Tire    with    metal    blocks    embedded    in    tread.      R.    G. 

Mercer,    Toronto,    Ontario. 
Hydrometer-     J.  Steiner.  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Reservoir    pen.      A.    E.    Wade,    Rock    Ferry,    Chester,    Eng. 
Cushion    tire    for    vehicles.     The    Goodyear    Tire    ^:    Rubber    Co., 

assignee  of  J.  E.  Hale — both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED  APRIL  19.  1921 

Atomizer.      A.    Levy,    Boiib  gnesur-Seine.    I'rance. 

I'ountain    marking    brush.      M.    M.    Shackett,    New    York,    New 

York,    IT.    S.    A. 
Gaiter.      The    Peun    Brothers    Suspender    Co.,    Inc,    assignee    of 
three-fourths    of    the    interest,    and    G-    Green    Penn,    assignee 

of    one-fourth    interest — both    of    Madison,    North    Carolina, 

U.  S.  A. 


GRANTED  APRIL  26,   1921 
bulb.    etc.     G.    A. 


Yeatter,    Battle    Creek, 


Cream    separator    with 
Mich,   U.    S.   A. 

Cushioned  wheel  with  solid  rubber  tire.  The  Redden  Resilient 
Wheel  Co.,  assignee  of  Eugene  K,  Redden — both  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valve.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  New  York, 
^'.  ^'..  assignee  of  C.  T.  Shaffer.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
U.   S.   A. 


Chemical   Patents   will   bo   found   on   pages   660-661.      Machinery    Patents    on    pages    669-670. 
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PUBLISHED  MARCH  23,    1921 

157.016  Tire    rim.      C.    F.    Riil.sam,    407    Society    for    Savings    BuildinK, 

Cleveland,    Ohio,    U.    S.    A. 

157.017  Pneumatic     tires.       W.     J.     Mellersh-Jackson,     28     Southampton 

Buildings.  London:  Morsan  &  Wrisht,  Jefferson  avenue, 
Detroit,    Mich.,    U.    S.    A. 

157,025  Pneumatic  tire.  E.  P.  Altenburg,  New  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  IJ.  S.  A. 

157,031  Detachable  tire  shoe  with  rubber  tread  for  adapting  tractor  wheels 
to  use  on  roads.     Schneider  et  Cie..  42  rue  d'Anjou,  Paris. 

157,106  Pneumatic  tire,  de  L.  Davis,  2039  Green  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ,  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157,132  Self-propelling  n07.zle.  S.  C.  Sladden,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
assignee  of  T.  T.  Burns,  Corona,  Queens  Borough,  both  in 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Not  yet  accepted.  (See  The  India 
RuBREB  WoBiD,  September  1,   1919,  page  702.) 

157,151  Construction  of  pneumatic  tire  to  assist  in  attaching  to  rim. 
Federal  Rubber  Co..  assignee  of  B.  C.  Dowse,  both  of 
Cudahy,  Wis..  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.170  Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.      A.   Schrader's  Son,   Inc.,   783   Atlantic 

avenue,  Brnoklvn.  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  ave- 
nue, Ridgewood,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.171  Water-bottle    stoppers.      A.    Schrader's    Sen,    Inc.,    783    Atlantic 

avenue.  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinerl.  42  River- 
side Drive,  New  York — both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
vet  accepted.^ 

157.172  Pressure    gage    for    pneumatic    tires.      A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc., 

7?3  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P. 
Kraft,  219  (jcdwin  avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  T. — both  in  U.  S.  A. 
(Not   yet  accepted.) 

157.173  Water-bottle    stoppers.    A.     Schrader's    Son,     Inc  ,     783    Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York — both  in  New  York,  II.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accei'.ted.) 

157.174  Tire-inflating    valves.      A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc.,    783    Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin 
avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A,  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

157.175  Construction   of   tire   valve   to    assist    in    attaching   stem   to   tube. 

A,  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
assignee  of  11.  P.  Kraft.  219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood, 
N.  T. — both  in  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.176  Dust  cap   for  tire  valve.      A.    Schrader's  Sen,   Inc.,    783   Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside 
Drive,  N'ew  York — boih  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

157.177  Pipe  couplings,  etc.     A.   Schrader's   Son.  Inc.,  783  Atlantic   ave- 

nue. Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert.  42  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York — both  in  New  York.  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

157.178  Dust  cap   for  tire  valve.     A.   Schrader's   Son,   Inc.,   783   Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin 
avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  .T. — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

157.179  Interchanceable    d-ist    cap    for    tire    valves.      A.    Schrader's    Son, 

Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignee  of  H.  P. 
Kraft,  219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A. 
(Not  yet  accepted.) 

137.180  Dust  cap   for  tire   valve.      A.    Schrader's   Son,   Inc.,    783   Atlantic 

avenue.  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  .Schweinert,  42  River- 
side Drive,  New  York — both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
yet  accepted.) 

157.181  Prersure  gage   for  tires.     A.    Schrader's   Son,  Inc..   783   Atlantic 

pvenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  W.  P.  Hammond,  159 
I  exington  avenue,  Passaic,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

157.182  Nut    for    use    on     the    valve    stem    of    a    pneumatic    tire.  _     A. 

Schrader's  Srn.  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  assignee 
of  IM.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside  Drive,  New  York — both 
in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.183  Tire    valve.       A.     Schrader's     Son.     Inc..     783     Atlantic     avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  and  H.  P.  Kraft.  219  Godwin  avenue, 
Ridgcwocd.  N.  T. — both  in  V.  S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.184  Tire  valve.     A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue,  Brook- 

lyn, N.  Y..  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  and  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood, 
N.  T. — both  in  TJ.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.185  Dust  cap   for  tire   valve.      A.    Schrader's   Son,    Inc.,   783   Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignee  of  K.  van  A.  Myers,  77 
Evergreen  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — btth  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
vet  accepted.) 

157.186  Dust  cap  for  tire.     A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  E.  van  A.  Myers,  77  Evergreen 
Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

157.187  Tire    valve.       A.     Schrader's    Son.    Inc.,    783    Atlantic    avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  J.  A.  Bo^vden.  2357  West  23rd 
street,  T.os  Angeles,  Calif. — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
acceriteo.l 

157.188  Dust-caps    for    tire    valves,    etc.      A.    Schrader's    Son.    Inc.,    783 

Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  assignee  of  E.  van  A. 
Myers.  77  Evergreen  Place.  East  Orange.  N.  J. — both  in 
U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

157.189  Valve     for     fire-e.xtineuishers.       A.  _   Schrader's     Son,     Inc.,_    783 

Atlantic  avenue.  lirocklyn,  assignee  of  M."  C.  Schweinert, 
42  Riverside  Drive,  New  York — both  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
(No*  vet  accepted.) 

157.190  Dust  cap'  for  tire  valve.     A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783   Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  E.  Van  A.  Myers,  77 
Evergreen  Place,  ICast  Orange,  N.  J. — both  in  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
vet  accepted.'' 

157.191  Dust  cap  for  tire  valve.     A.  Schrader's  Son.  Inc.,   783   Atlantic 

avenue,  Brooklyn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  .Schweinert,  42  River- 
side Drive,  New  York — both  in  New  York.  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
vet  accepted.) 

157.192  Tire    valve.       A.     Schrader's    Son,     Inc.,     783     Atlantic    avenue, 

Brooklvn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York — both  in  New  York,  17.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 


157,193     Pneumatic    tire    gage,      A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc.,    783    Atlantic 

aven.^e,  Brooklvn,  assignee  of  M.  C.  Schweinert,  42  Riverside 

Trive,    New   York — both   in   New   York,   U.   S.   A.      (Not  yet 

accepted,) 
157,256     Artificial   limb   joint   with   rubber  ring.      F.  Wels,   31    Schonburg* 

strasse,  Vienna.     (Net  yet  accepted.) 
157.259     Artificial   leg   with   rubber  cushion   in   ankle.     A.  Habermann,   24 

Dreimuhlenstrasse,   Munich,  Germany.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
157,276     Dirigible  balloon.     O.  Ebersbach,  11  Spessartstrasse,  Wilmersdorf, 

Berlin.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
157,315     Corset  with  clastic  inner  side  strips.     S.  J.  Newman,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  U,  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

PUBLISHED  MABCH  31,   1921 

157,524  Spring  wheel  with  continuous  outer  rigid  ring  and  pneumatic 
cushions.      F,   W.   Lanchester,  41    Bedford  square,   London, 

157,530  Detachable  rim  for  tires.  J.  W.  Foley,  71  Woodland  Road, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

157,540  Pneumatic  tire.  J.  Watson,  Middle  street.  North,  Driffield, 
Yorkshire. 

157,568  Pneumatic  tire.  R.  R.  a  C.  Beadon,  Dufferin  Hospitals,  Agra, 
India. 

157,646  Solid  or  pneumatic  tires  with  one  or  two  splash-preventing  col- 
lars on  the  tread  side,  A.  Thorn,  22  St.  (jeorge's  Road, 
Forest  Gate,   Lendon. 

157,673  Protecting  .sheet  rubber  in  storage.  T.  Y.  .Tohnson,  47  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  London.  (Diamond  Stale  Fibre  Co..  Bridgeport, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A.) 

PUBLISHED  APRIL  6.   1921 

157,698  Repair  patch  for  rubber  boots,  etc.  J.  Robertson,  472  Gregory 
avenue.  Wechawken,  New  Jersey.  U.  S.  A. 

PUBLISHED  APRIL  13,   1921 

Fiber    and    rubber    composition    soles.      H.    Armstrong,    34    King 

street.  West,  Manchester. 
Wire  fabric  belts  having  meshes  filled  with  dough  of  rubber  and 

paper   pulp,  and   built  up   in  layers  separated   by  rubber,   flax, 

canvas   or   cotton    fabric,    connected    by   pressure   and    covered 

with    vulcanized    rubber.      A.    T.    Edwards,    109    Loop    street. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Squeegee   for  cleaning  interior  of  jars,   etc.      J.   R.   Barrett,   46 

Knighton   Park   Road,    Sydenham.  London. 
Reinforced    pneumatic    tire.      H.    H.    Summers,    28    Cheapside, 

London. 
Sock  suspenders.     J.  Patterson.  21   Wellington  street,  Aldershot. 

PUBLISHED  APRIL  20,   1921 

Pneumatic  cushioned  vehicle  suspension.  A.  Joel  &  Co..  6S 
Hardturmstrasse,  Ziirich,   Switzerland.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  studs  externally  applied  to  boot  soles.  E.  Clarke,  Ease- 
more  Road,  Rcdditch. 

Rubber  prutectors  for  boot  soles.  E.  Mole,  18  Carter  street. 
Higher  Brongbton,  Manchester. 

Resilient  tire  with  soft  rubber  core.  G.  W.  Bell,  121  Alexan- 
drine avenue.  West  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Impiovcd  valve  closure  for  laceless  footballs.  G.  C.  Hunter,  95 
St.   Leonard   street,   Sunderland. 

Oil-pioof  rubber  and  wire  fabric  piston  packing.  C.  C.  Farmer, 
132  Hawthorn  street,  Edgewood,  Pennsylv<ania,  U.  S.  A. 
(Not  yet  accepted.) 

Oil-proof  rubber  and  fabric  piston  packing.  H.  C.  Loudenbeck, 
care  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania, 
U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

PUBLISHED  APRIL  27,   1921 

Pneumatic  tire  with  tubular  metal  core  and  rubber  tread.  H.  E. 
G.  Batcman  and  L.  C.  Bateman.  18  Western  Broadway,  Ham- 
mersmith, London. 

Rubber  device  for  use  in  practising  golf  strokes.  J.  D.  Edgar, 
29    Bov.sden   Terrace,    Gosforth,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Adjustable  elastic  connection  between  gramophone  stylus  bar 
and  needle.  M.  J.  M.  Bryan,  Cambridge  House,  Nether 
street.  Church   End.   Fincbley,   London. 

Tubular  rubber  eye-pieces  for  eye-glasses.  J.  E.  Godwin,  37 
Esme   Road,    Sparkhill.    Birmingham. 

Pneumatic  cord  tire.  H.  T,  S.  McClintock.  Dreghorn,  Dalkey 
C.  I.  Moore,  Llandaff  Hall,  Merrion  Road;  and  J.  Callaghan, 
Sandringhsm,  Leesen  Park — all  in  County  Dublin,  representa- 
tives of  J.  B.  Dunlop.  X     T^     ,-     1  T-u 

Pneumatic  tire  pressure  gage  and  valve.  J.  t-.  Graham,  Ihe 
Chiilet,  Gipsy  Lane,  Putney,  London. 


158,131 
158.181 


158.347 
158.352 
158,501 

158.551 
158.656 
158,676 
158,678 
158,691 
158,861 

158,862 


158,963 

159,000 
159,044 

159,046 
159.284 

159,287 


336,033 
337.240 

337,272 


GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,    WITH  DATES    OF   ISSUE 

(May  8,  1920.)     Extensible  grooved  belt.     Opcl-.'Vutcmobile  Verk- 

Tufsgesellschaft  m.  b.  H.     Frankfort-cn-thc-Main. 
(September    23,    1920.)      Hollow   rubber   article    with    pipe.       V^- 

einigte    Gummiwaaren-Fabriken-Wien,    formerly    Menier-J.    N. 

P.eithoffer,    Ilarburg,    Elbe. 
(September     18,      1920.)       Tube     fcr    vulcanizing      ^ 

Smith   One-Heat   System,   South  Bend,  Ind.,   U.   S.  A. 

sented  by  G.  Sachse,  Berlin,  S.  W.  61. 


rubber     tires, 
repre- 


NEW    ZEALAND 

PUBLISHED  MARCH  10,   1921 


44,418 


44,900 
44,962 


Co. 


Benzine     etc..    container    closure-device.       Dunlop     Rubber 

of    -Australasia.    Limited,    108    Flinders    street,    Melbourne,  as- 
signee ef  F.  O.  Wolff,  27   Kasouka  road.  East   Camberwell — 

h'th    in    Victoria.  „        ,        .  ,  ti.         »   l  w 

Milking-machine    measuring    can    fitted    with    rubber    tube.  K. 
Preston,    Manutuke,    Gisborne,    N.    Z.          .    ,.  i 

Resilient  tire.     D.  Maggiora,   Firenze,  Careggi,   Italy. 
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FUBLIBBED   MARCH   Z4.    1921 

43,404  Round  ruh'jcr  hc<-l.  1.  K.  Tbruivcr,  79  Wcllt-slcv  street.  West, 
Auckland.    N.   Z. 

45,065  Pncum.itic  tire  marie  of  laminated  nihher  strips  and  imprcfr- 
natcd  threads  of  silk.  John  Brown,  Herald  liuildings,  Auck- 
land, N.  Z. 

FVBUSBED  APRIL  7.    1921 

43,442     Milking    machine    teat-cup.       D.     F.     Watson,    Waitoa,    Thames 

Lme,   Auckland,   N.   Z. 
44,875     Milkini:    machine     te.nt  cup.        C.     II.     Davis,     Ridgcway    street, 

Wanganui,   N.   Z. 

TRADE    MARKS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  APRIL  5.   1921» 

0.  123,974     The  words  Ship  by  Truck  witliin  a  circle — tires  and  tubes. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
124.27'*  _  Representation    of    a    hoof    and    hoof-print    of    an    animal 
within  a  circle — tires  and  tubes.     Tlie   Marathon  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio. 

136.753  The  word  Hvco — rubber  and  shoe  knives,  knives  with  exten- 
sion blades  and  handles,  etc.  Hyde  Manufacturing  Co., 
Southbridpe,    Mass. 

139.254  Conventionalized  shield  in  red  bearing  the  monogram  DMTCO — 
tires.     The  Denman-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

142.974  Diamond — tires,  tubes,  tire  patches  and  sleeves,  reliners,  etc. 
The    I!.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    New    York,   N.    Y. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS   PUBLISHED  APRIL   9,    1921* 

Angle  Tread — tires  and  tubes.  The  Marathon  T  re  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Sa.vas — sanitary  aprons  for  small  children.  A.  M.  M.  White, 
LImhurst.  N.  Y. 

The  words  Rayngard  and  Weather  Proof  within  an  oval  out- 
line— waterproof  and  weatherproof  coats.  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New   Brunswick.   N.  J.,  and  New   York,  N.   Y. 

Crest  Brand  Fileses  combined  with  a  conventionalized  fleur- 
de-lis  and  wreath — shoes  of  rubber  fabric,  combinations,  etc. 
Wm.   Fllene's  Sons  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Collins'  Rappid-Sealer  and  portrait  of  registrant  within  repre- 
sentation of  a  tire — tire  repair  composition.  G.  W.  Collins. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED   APRIL    15.    1921» 
Three    Point — golf    balls.    The    Worthington    Ball    Co.,    Elyria, 

Ohio, 
Latite — rubber  door-mats  and  bath-mats.     George  W.  Eno  Rubber 

Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Wedco    within    a    diamond    outline — tire    fabrics,    ducks,    drills, 

osnaburgs,   etc.     W.   W.    Edelstone,   Cambridge.    Mass. 
Island  Chicle — gum  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum. 

L.  A.   Dreyfus  Co.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Granite   tires.      Revere   Rubber   Co..    Providence.    R.   I. 
Omo,    with    a    pair    of   wings    springing    from    top    points    of    the 

letter  M — elastic  webbing,  cord,  braid  and  dress-belting.     The 

Omo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middletown.  Conn. 
Bull   Dog — tires,   tubes   and   casings.      Braender    Rubber   &   Tire 

Co.,   Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Goodrich — rubber  bands.     The  B.    F.  Goodrich   Co.,  New   York, 

N.    Y. 
Racine    Country    Roai> — tires    and    tubes.      Racine    Rubber    Co., 

Racine,   Wis. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  APRIL  23,    1921» 
Multi-Mile — tires  and  tubes.      Racine  Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Vacuum    inside    double   oval    outline — all    kinds   of   leather,    fiber, 

rubber,  textile  and  composition  belting.     Vacuum  Belting  Co., 

Indianapolis,   ln<I. 
Red   Circle   on   representation   of  tire   enclosing   the   words    Our 

Daddy's  Choice,   and  the   heads  and  shoulders  of  a  girl  and 

boy — sheet  rubber  patches.     The  Jones  &  Jones  Co.,  Kingman, 

Kann. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  MAY  8,    1921* 

Representation  of  a  pair  of  hands  adjusting  sections  of  tire  rim 
on  a  tire — solid  resilient  inner  tubing.  J.  T.  McMahon, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Representation  of  tire  having  black  tread  separated  from  gray 
or  white  sidewalls  by  narrow  red  band  or  bands — tires.  The 
Dayton    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

Koloydo— pigment.      E.   M.  &   F.  Waldo.   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Inso — rubber-coated  fabric  inner  tubes  for  relining  pneumatic  tire 
casings.      George   W.   Eno   Rubber   Co.,   Los  Angeles.   Calif. 

Exso — retreads  for  attachment  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  worn 
pneumatic  tire  casings.  George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  (The  India  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1920, 
page    36.)  ■ 

Pigment  Accelerator  No.  23 — chemical  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber.     E.  M.  &  F.  Waldo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sapofor— pigment.     E.  M.  &  F.  Waldo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dixie — suspenders,  garters,  armbands  and  belts.  The  Ohio  Sus- 
pender   Co.,    Mansfield,   Ohio. 

The  words  Cincy  Comforts,  the  letter  C  forming  the  first  letter 
of  both  words — shoes  made  of  leather,  rubber  or  fabric  and 
their  combinations.  The  Queen  City  Turn  Shoe  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

T«u-.\rch — women's,  men's  and  children  s  boots,  shoes  and  slip- 
pers of  leather,  rubber,  etc.  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  .  ,     L 

Arch  Developer — men's,  women's  and  children  s  boots,  shoes 
and  slippers  of  leather,  rubber,  etc.  Thomas  G.  Flant  Co., 
Boston,    Mass. 

Arch  Combination — men's,  women's  and  children's  boots,  shoes 
and  slippers  of  leather,  rubber,  etc.  Thomas  G.  Plant,  Boston, 
Mass. 

•Notice   of  opposition    must   he   filed    with   the    Commissioner  of    Patents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  within  thirty  days  after  this  date. 


141,875 


143.981 

144,131 
14'!,166 


Northland — rubber  boots,  caps,  coats,  hats,  hoods,  overshoes, 
raincoats,  sandals,  trousers,  gloves  and  overcoats.  F.  A. 
Patrick  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Cleckta — leather  and  balata  beltinp.  Henry  F.  Crckill  &  Sons, 
Limited,    Whitcliffe,   Cleckheaton,    England. 

F-S — tires.  Cupples  Company,   Manufacturers,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Representation  of  a  globe  surrounded  bv  a  belt  bearing  the  word 
Gi«BE.sTos — brake  linings.  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 


124,278 
126,550 
134,446 

139,204 

139,850 


128,577 

137,115 

140,099 

141,901 

142.101 
142,566 

142,953 
142,975 
143.298 


130,492 
137,550 


142,018 

123,995 
126,107 


136,108 
137,116 


137,117 


137,343 

137,344 
138,300 

140,542 


140,674 
140,675 
140.676 


TWO  KINDS  OF  TRADE  MARKS  NOW  BEING  REGISTERED 

Under  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Patent  Ofiice,  trade  marks  registered 
under  the  Act  of  February  20,  1905,  are,  in  general,  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
marks,  while  those  legisttred  under  the  Act  of  March  19.  1920.  Section 
1  (b),  are  non-technical,  that  is.  marks  consisting  (if  descriptive  or  geo- 
graphical matter  or  mere  surnames.  To  be  registered  under  the  latter  act, 
trade  marks  must  have  been  used  for  not  less  than  one  year.  Marks  regis- 
tered under  this  act  are  being  published  for  the  first  time  when  registered, 
any  opposition  taking  the  form  of  an  application  for  cancellation. 

GRANTED  MARCH  29.    1921 

Under  Act  of  February  20,  1905 

Firestone — tires,    inner   tubes    and    accessories.      Firestone    Tire 

&    Rubber   Co.,   Akron.   O. 
Gbainvev — fabric   and    rubber   elevator   belts.      The    B.    F.    Good- 
rich Co.,  New  York.  N.   Y. 
Orion — fabric  and  rubber  belts.     The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Section     of     orange-and-black     striped     white     hose — rubber-lined 

fabric    hose.      The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Manufacturing 

Co.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 
Oiltite — rubber     packing.       Jenkins     Rubber     Co..     assignor     to 

Jenkins   Bros. — both   of   Elizabeth,   N.   J. 
Our    Daddy's    Choice — tire    patches.      The    Jones    &   Jones    Co., 

Kingman,    Kans. 
Kleinert's — rubber     aprons,     sanitary     baby     goods,     ear     muffs, 

?antalettes   and   bloomers.      1.    B.   Kleinert   Rubber    Co.,   New 
■ork.    N.    Y. 
Kiddie — baby    pants.      I.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber    Co.,    New    York, 

N.    Y. 
Lion's     Paw — tires    and    tire    patches.      Lceser     &     Sons,    Terre 

Haute,    Ind. 
Reversette — rubber   coats.      W.    MacPherson,    Cambridge,    Mass. 
Herringbone — canvas    fabric    and    rubber    machinery    packings. 

N.   B.   Miller.   New  Y'ork,   N.   Y. 
Money   Back — tire  tubes,  patches,  casing  patches  and  patch  kits. 

Money    Back    Laboratories,    Inc.,    Oklahoma,    Okla. 
Man  with  patched  trousers  holding  tire,  etc. — tire  tubes,  patches, 

casing    patches    and    patch    kits.      Money    Back    Laboratories, 

Inc.,    Oklahoma,    Okla. 
Money  Back  and  man  with  patched  trousers  holding  tire,  etc. — 

tire    tubes,    patches,    casing    patches    and    patch    kits.      Money 

Back  Laboratories,   Inc.,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Ramo    Tires — pneumatic     tire     shoes    and     inner    tubes.       Ramo 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hvdrokit — hvdrf^meter    apparatus.      Steiner    Manufacturing    Co., 

Long   Island  City,   N.   Y. 
Millrite — leather,     rubber     and     composition     belting.       Wayne 

Belting  &  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


140,804 
140,811 
140,812 
140,818 

140,847 
140,848 
140,859 

140,860 

140,874 

140.888 
140,894 

140,899 

140,900 

140,901 

140,944 
140,979 
141,012 

141,029 
141,049 


141,056 


141,105 
141,118 

141.120 

141.145 

141,154 
141.194 

141,209 

141,273 
141,274 


141,309 
141,347 
141,445 
141,452 


141,474 
141,511 
141,515 


Under   Act   of    March    19,    1929,    Section,   1    (b) 

Rubber     Corporation, 
Sprague  Tire 


Bercougn'^n — i-ublier     tires.       Bergoiignan 

Wilmington,    Del.,   and    Trenton.    N.    J 
Sprague — inner   tubes  and   cord   and   fabric   tires, 

&  Rubber   Co.,    Omaha,    Neb. 

GRANTED  APRIL   5,    1921 

Under  Act  of  February  20,  1905 

RoMANjo — automobile  and  truck  tires  and  inner  tubes.  Romanjo 
Tire  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

GRANTED   APRIL    12,    1921 

Under  Act  of  February  20,  1995 

OuRBESTOS — brake   lining.      Cuniings   Brothers.    Flint.    Mich. 

Artcraft — fountain  pens.  Edison-Cromer  Pen  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Catalpo — purified  colloidal  clay.  W.  Feldenheimer,  London, 
Eng. 

Interlocked  Producvs — belting,  h-se,  .ind  machinery  packing. 
Imperial   Belting  Co.,   Chicago,    111, 

Master — tire  patch.     W.  C.  Knott,   Shreveport,  La. 

Red  Line — tires,  lubes,  inner  linini^s  and  accessories.  C.  Palmer, 
Grand    Rapids,   Mich. 

A  kangaroo  within  a  tire — rubber  and  rubber  and  fabric  tires 
and  inner  tubes.     Quick  Tire  Service.  Inc..  New  York.   N.  Y, 

Neuro-Patho — rubber   heels.      F.  W.   Willis,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

IIi-Stepper — rubber   heels.      F.   W.    Willis,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 

GRANTED   APRIL  19,    1921 
Under  Act  of  February  29,  1905 

Adams  Mexican  I'ruit  Chewing  Gum — chewing  gum.  Ameri- 
can  Chicle   Co.,   New  York,    N.    Y. 

Tooth  Exercise  Gum — chewing  gum.  D.  M.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Detroit,    Mich. 

Pacemaker — rubber  heels  and  lifts.  Tee  Pee  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Globett — rubber  and  fabric  belts.  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,    N.   J. 

GRANTED  APRIL  26,    1921 

Under  Act  of  February  20,  1905 

.\dams    Kiss-Me— chewing    gum,      American     Chicle    Co.,    New 

York,    N.    Y. 
C.    C.    C. — tires,    tubes,    inner    liners    and    blow-out    patches.     C. 

C.    C.    Fire    Ilose   Co.,    Canton,    Mass. 
1885   Electrical   Wires  and   Cables — insulated   wire   and   cables. 

Chicago  Insulated  Wire  &   Manufacturing   Co.,   Sycamore,   III. 
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141,534 
141,545 


141,562 
141.601 

141,617 
141,645 

141,650 
141,673 

141.733 
141,700 
141,813 

141,813 


28,155 
28,207 
28,289 

28,291 


PiRODENT — chewing   gum.      D.   M.   Dickinson.  Jr.,    Detroit,   Mich. 
The    Excelsior    Shoe — boots  and   shoes   of   leather,    rubber,   can- 
vas,  fabric  and  combinations.     The  Ejccelsior  Shoe  Co..  Forts- 
mouth,    O. 
Go-Ru-Co. — waterproof    boots    with    leather    tops    and    knit    wool 

gaiters.     The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Flexyde^ — ^leather,    fabric    or    rubber    belts    for    supporting    outer 

garments.       The    Marathon     Tire     &     Rubber     Co.,     Cuyahoga 

Falls.  O       (See  description  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 
More-Grip     Sexf-Vulcanizing    Patch — tire    and    tube    patches. 

V.    V.   Moore,   Cordele,   Ga. 
Ray  Puncture-Proof  Interuners  for  Pneumatic  Tire  Casings 

Protect    the    Motoring    World — tires    and    interliners.      Ray 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Polly    Brand    Speaks    for    Itself — garters   and   hose    supporters, 

The    Russell   Manufacturing   Co.,   Middletown,   Conn. 
Serv-its — fruit- jar    rings.       Serv-Us    Grccery    Products    Corpora 

tion.   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Under    Act    of    March    19.    1920,   Section    1    (b) 
Arche^\se — canvas    rubber-soled    shoes.      The    Beacon    Falls    Rub 

ber   Shoe  Co.,   Beacon   Falls,  Conn. 
Gold    Medal — tires    and    tubes.      Newman- Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 

Inc.,    New  York,   N.   Y. 
Columbia    and    the    monogram    TRCO    on    representation    of    a 

rubber  heel — rubber  heels.     Taunton  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Taun^ 

ton,   Mass. 
Taylor — hygrometers,     thermometers,     etc.,     for     industrial     and 

domestic     use.       Tnvlor     Instrument     Companies,     Rochester 

N.  Y. 


THE   DOMINION   OF  CANADA 

REGISTERED 

Go-Ru-Co  within  a  panel-shaped  figure — waterproof  clothing  and 
footwear.     The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York,  U.   S.  A. 

Country  Club  Parlor  Golf  Game — parlor  golf  games.  F.  D. 
McLaren,   Calgary,   .Mta. 

Venus  above  representation  of  Venus  de  Milo — erasers,  rub- 
ber bands,  etc.  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  New  York, 
U.   S.    A. 

The  Climatic  Raincoat.  A  Shield  for  All  Weathers — 
waterproofs,  Northcote,  Brewer  &  Co.,  Limited,  27  York 
street,    Manchester,    County    of   Lancaster,    Eng. 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED   MARCH   2,    1921 

400,491  Aurora  and  representation  of  a  sunrise — dental  rubber,  etc. 
The  International  Tooth  Co.,  Limited,  24  to  28  Grafton 
House,   Golden   Square,    London,   W.    1. 

403.701  DuNLOP — tire      inflators.       The      Dunlop     Rubber     Co.,     Limited, 

Dunlop  House,  1  Albany  street,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
N.    \V.    ]. 

403.702  Dunlop- — metal     rims     for     wheels     of     cycles    and    motorcycles. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Dunlop  House,  1  Albany 
street.    Regent's    Park,    London,    N.    W.    1. 

403.703  Dunlop — golf   balls.      The    Dunlop   Rubber   Co.,    Limited,   Dunlop 

House,  1  Albany  street.  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.  W.  1. 
(Advertised  before  acceptance,  the  applicant  alleging  distinc- 
tiveness.) 

403.704  Dunlop — repair    outfits    for    tires    and    bags    of    textile    material 

for  spare  tires  and  tubes.     The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 

Dunlop    House,     1     Albany    street.     Regent's     Fark,     London, 

N.     W.     1.       (Advertised     before     acceptance,     the     applicant 

alleging    distinctiveness.) 
406,983     Dunlop — metal    tire   levers.      The    Dunlop    Rubber    Co.,    Limited, 

Dunlop     House,     1     Albany     street,     Regent's     Park,    London, 

London,   N.   W.    1. 
407,799     Dunlop — lifting     jacks.       The     Dunlop     Rubber     Co.,     Limited, 

Dunlop     House,     1     Albany     street,     Regent's    Park,     London, 

N.  W.    1. 

410.190  Pebmagrip — manufactured    rubber    and    gutta    percha    goods    not 

included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Freston,  Hull  &  Co., 
Limited,  Proprietors  of  the  Coal  By-Products  (Ilo.,  112  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.  C.  1. 
410,746  Paroda — Paddings  for  airplanes,  made  principally  of  rubber. 
Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co..  Limited,  187  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  London,   S.  E.   I. 

PUBLISHED  MARCH  9.    1921 

411,097  Mackin  proof— all  rubber  and  other  goods  included  in  Class 
No.  40.  Anderson,  Anderson  &  Anderson,  Limited,  35  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,   London,  E.  C.   4. 

411,099  Watertosh- — all  rubber  and  other  goods  included  in  Class  No.  40. 
Anderson,  Anderson  and  Anderson,  Limited,  35  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,   London,   E.   C.   4. 

411,206  The  Rabbit— golf  balls  and  all  golf  requisites.  A.  C.  B.  Bell, 
17    I-:>nsdowne    Crescent,    Edinburgh. 

411,305  KofiEL  I>7nusTPiES  Limited—Trade  Mark  around  edge  of 
representation  of  a  seal  having  in  the  center  a  picture  of 
one  active  and  one  inactue  v  leant*— ^manu fact u red  rubber 
and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included  in  classes  other  than 
No.  40.  Nobel  Industries  Limited,  220  Winchester  House, 
Old   Broad  street,   London,   E.    C.  2. 

PUBLISHED   MARCH  16.    1921 

410.191  Permagrip — repairing    outfits     included     in     Class     No.     50,     for 

rubber    tires,     boots,     etc.       Preston,     Hull    &    Co.,     Limited, 

proprietors   of  the  Coal    Ey-Products   Co.,    112  High   Holborn, 

London,    W.    C     1. 
410.702     Octopus    Brand    and    representation    of    an    octopus — machinery 

belting     of     rubber    or     chiefly     of    rubber.       Wallach     Bros., 

Limited,     49     Tabernacle    street,     Finsbury     Square.     London, 

E.    C.   2. 
411,210     The   word   Gandy  below  the  representation  of  a  roll  of  belting — 

machinery   belting   of  balata  or  in   which  balata  predominates. 

The     Gandy     Belt     Manufacturing    Co.,     Limited.     Wheatland 

Works,   Wheatland   Lane,   Seacombe,  County  of  Chester. 
411,352     Ingot — druggists'    and   surgical    rubber   sundries.      Ford,    Cook   & 

Co.,  Limited,  6  Wall  street,  London,  E.  C.  1. 


PUBLISHED  MARCH  2S,    1921 

B409,368  A  diamond  outline  containing  a  monogram  composed  of  a 
reversed  D  and  the  letter  B  joined — rubber  working  machin- 
ery, etc,  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Limited,  Castleton  Iron 
Works,  John  street,   Castleton,   Lancashire. 

410,232  Dragon  Spring  Garter  and  the  representation  of  a  dragon — 
garters.  The  Heath  Spring  &  Notion  Co.,  Limited,  St. 
George  s  Works,  Eirchfield  Road,  Headless  Cross,  near  Red- 
ditch,    Worcestershire. 

411,187  Baiigid — cMshions  made  principally  of  rubber.  A.  F.  E.  de 
St.    Dalmas,   Tacotena,    Lansdown   Road,   Sidcup,  Kent. 

411,967  Nallog — .Ml  rubber  and  other  goods  included  in  Class  40. 
Hector  GoUan   &   Son,   Limited,    130  Trongate.   Glasgow. 

PUBLISHED  MARCH  80,   1921 

409,593  Representation  of  label  bearing  the  word  Flintos.  above  the 
words  Made  in  Canada — rubber  and  fabric  footwear  made  in 
Canada.  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  201 
Inspector  street.  Montreal,  Que..  Can.  Address  for  service 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Haseltine.  Lake  &  Co.,  28 
Southampton  Buildings,  Loiulon.  W.  C.  2. 
E410,918  "Waterman" — fountain  pens.  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  191  Broad- 
way, New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  care  of  A.  M.  &  W.  Clark.  53  and  54  Chancery 
Lane,   London,   W.   C.   2. 

412,240  Spartan — rebuilt  or  reconstructed  pneumatic  tires.  The  Welch 
Standard  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  1  Snells  Park,  Ed- 
monton,   London,   N.    18. 

PUBLISHED    APRIL    6.    1921 

E410,916  "Watf.rman's  Ideal'* — fountain  pens  include']  in  CIas«  Xo  39 
L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  191  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  a! 
Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  care  of  A.  M.  & 
W.  Clark,  53  and  54  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
411,439  The  words  Juniperus  above  and  Virginiana  below  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  juniper  tree  within  an  elipse — ink  and  pencil 
erasers,  etc.  F.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Limited,  The  Garden 
Pencil  Works,    Derby   Road.   SUpleford,   Nottinghamshire. 


B409,997 


411,055 


408,586 


B409,996 


402,883 

409,801 

411,096 
411,526 
412,677 

411,743 

412,731 
B412,905 

B412,907 


PUBLISHED   APRIL   13,    1921 

Cambridge — tires  of  rubber  or  in  which  rubber  predominates. 
The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  Dunlop  House,  1  Albany 
street,  Regent's  Park.  London,  N.  W.  1.  (Evidence  has 
been  supplied  that  the  mark  is  in  fact  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing  the  goods.) 

Etco — rubber  jjoods  except  tires,  etc..  included  in  Class  No  40. 
George  Allen  Stetson,  trading  as  The  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  370 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  Address 
for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  care  of  Sefton-Tones, 
O'Dell  &  Stephens,  285   High  Holborn,  London.   W.  C.   1, 

PUBLISHED   APRIL   20.    1921 

Adams'  Spearmint  Chewing  Gum  on  a  representation  of  label — 
spearmint  chewing  gum.  Adam^^  &  Beemans.  Limited,  89 
Great  Eastern  street,   London,   E.  C.   2. 

Edinburgh — tires  of  rubber  or  in  which  rubber  predominates. 
The  Di?nlop  Rubber  Co..  Limited.  IXinlop  House.  1  Albany 
Street,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.  W.  1.  (Evidence  has 
been  supplied  that  the  mark  is  in  fact  capable  of  distin- 
guishing the  goods). 

PUBLISHED   APRIL   27,    1921 

Rockbestos — asbestcs  yarn,  electrical  insulation  material,  etc. 
Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation.  347  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  care 
of  Marks  and  Clerk,  57  and  58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  W.   C.  2. 

Um — appliance  of  steel  and  rubber  for  supporting  or  holding 
golf  clubs,  billiard  cues,  walking  sticks,  etc.  M.  V.  Farey, 
8A,  Wellington  Mansions,  Queen's  Club  Gardens.  West  Ken- 
sington.   London,    W.    14. 

Mackinproof — rubber-proofed  garments.  Anderson,  .\nderson  & 
Anderson,  Limited,  35  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

Dalco — rubber  heels  and  soles  for  boots  and  shoes.  Davies, 
Lord  &  Co.,   Limited,   21    Anchor  street,   Southport. 

Inca — pads  for  boots  and  shoes,  made  of  rubber  or  having 
rubber  predominating.  Blakely's  Bo<it  Protectors.  Limited, 
Armley    Malleable    Ironworks,    Modder   Place,    .\rmley,    Leeds. 

Perso — suspenders,  garters,  brace  ends  and  clastic  armbands. 
Samuel  Belman,  trading  as  S.  Belman  &  Co.,  73  Pershore 
street,    Birmingham.    Warwickshire. 

Clarus — rubber  stamps  and  inking  pads.  John  T.  Clarke  & 
Son,  Limited.  30  Charles  street,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

Waterman — fountain  pens.  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  191  Broadway, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  care  of  A.  M.  &  W.  Clark,  53  and  54  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.   C   2. 

Waterman's  Ideal — fountain  pens.  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  191 
Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom  care  of  A.  M.  &  W.  Clark,  53  and  54 
Chancery  Lane,   London,   W.   C.   2, 


NEW  ZELALAND 

PUBLISHED   MARCH    10.    1921 

16.521  Gemco — tire  display  stands,  foot-pedal  extensions,  tire-holders, 
etc,  Gemco  Manufacturing  Co.,  742  South  Pierce  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  U.   S.  A. 

17,246  Safetee — toilet  articles,  including  folding  shaving  brushes  hav- 
ing bristles  set  in  hard  rubber.  Safetee  Soap  Corporation, 
305   Jay  street.    Brooklyn.   New  York,   U.   S.   A. 

17,686  AjAX  Road  King — automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  casings,  inner 
tubes,  patches  and  cement.  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  MiU- 
brook,   Dutchess  County,   New  York,   U.  S.  A. 
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PUBLISHED  APRIL  7,    1921 

17,573  Anchok  RuBSCJt  Co.  on  representation  of  seal  bearing  an  anchor, 
and  having  border  composed  of  conventionalized  rope — rubber 
footwear,  particularly  overshoes.  Canadian  Consolidated  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  201  Inspector  street,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Can. 

17,735  RuBBADUBDUB — inflatable  rubber  toys.  T.  G.  Franklin  &  Sons, 
I-imited.  17  Colvestane  Crescent.  Dalston,  London,  E.  8, 
ling.  (See  The  India  Kubbeh  Wobld.  April  1,  1921,  page 
504  ) 


DESIGNS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

NO.  57.431  Tire.  Patented  March  29.  1021.  Term  14  years.  M. 
Greenspan.  Oiicago,  111. 
57,461  Tire  casinp.  Patented  April  5.  1921.  Terra  14  years.  F.  H. 
Erewster,  assignor  to  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. — both 
of  Buffalo,  N.  y. 
57,480  Tire.  Patented  April  5,  1921.  Term  14  ycar«.  C.  F.  tMenscnd, 
assignor  to  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.^both  of  Akron.  O. 

57.490  Tire  casing.     Patented  April   12,  1921.     Term  3'A  years.     R.  D. 

Belden.  Marion,  O. 

57.491  Tire  casing.     Patented  April   12,   1921.     Term  iVi   years.     R.   D. 

Belden,  Marion,  O. 

57.527  Respirator    mask.       Patented    .\pril     12,     1921.      Term     7    years. 

I.  W.   Knohlock.  assign(.r  to  American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine 
Co.,  Inc. — both  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

57.528  Respirator.      Patented    April    12.    1921.     Term    7    years.      J.    W. 

Knoblock.    assignor    to    American-LaFrance    Fire    Engine    Co., 

Inc. — brth  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
57,566    Tire.     Patented  Ap.-il  26,  1921.    Terra  14  years.     J.  M.  Alderfer. 

Akron.  O. 
57,571     Tire.      Patented  April   26,    1921.      Term    14  years.     A.   Balthazar, 

Chicopee    Falls,    and    ^I.    R.    Shaw,    Springfield,    assignors    to 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..   Chicopee  Falls — both  in  Mass. 
57,628     Beard    softener.      Patented    April    26.     1921.      Term    3yi    years. 

C.   S.   Finney,  Chicago,   111. 
57.637     Tire.     Patented  April  26,   1921.     Term  14  years.     R.   P.  Gonrley, 

Springfield,     and    H.     P.     Partenheimer.     Chicopee    Falls,     as- 
signors   to    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls — both    in 

Mass. 
57,639     Cap   for   tire   valves.      Patented  April   26,    1921.     Term    7   years. 

P.  T.  Hriffin.  Boston,   Mass. 
57,642     Bathing  cap.     Patented  April  26,    1921.     Term  14  years.     G.   K. 

Guinzhurg.    assignor   to    I.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber    Co. — ^both    of 

New   Y.^rk.   N.   Y. 
57,654    Tire  placer.     Patented  April  26,  1921.     Term  3'A   years.     C.  A. 

Hornburg.   Waco,   Tex. 

57.663  Tire.      Patented   April   26,    1921.      Term    14   years. 

Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

57.664  Tire.      Patented   April   26,    1921.     Term   14  years. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

57.665  Tire.    Patented    April   26,    1921.     Term   14   years. 

Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

57.666  Tire.      Patented   April   26,   1921.     Term    14   years. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

57.667  Tire.      Patented    April   26,    1921.     Term    14   years.     J.    P.    Kirch, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


J.  P.  Kirch, 

J.  P.  Kirch, 

J.  P.  Kirch, 

J.  P.  Kirch, 
J 


769,672     (November  23,   1520.1      Kxchangcnblc  rubber  heel  which  is  to  be 

attached    to    an    iron    plate    to    be   nailed   onto    the   shoe   heel. 

Konrad  Volz,   Schonebeckerstrasse   130,   Bremen. 

769,674     (December  2,   1920.)      Rubber  to  bite  into  to  protect  the  tongue 

in    cases   of  attacks    of   cramp.      Robert   Wolf,    Winkelsfelder- 

strasse   106,    Diisseldorf. 
770,021      (Fehniarv    14,    1921.)      Insert    of   rubber    strip    for   garters.      Ar- 
thur   Liebscher.    Hubnerstrasse    21,    Dresden. 
770,454     (February     7,     1921.)       Garter    of    pure    strip     rubber.      Jakob 

Braun.  Zulpicherstrassc  209,  Koln-Sulz. 
770,553     (December    17,    1920.)      Syringe    with    piston    stopper.      George 

Ilasse,  Andreas-strasse  21,  Berlin. 
770.733     (January    29.    1921.)      Bed    inlay.      Mittclland    Gummiwerkc    A. 

G.,    Hannover-Linden. 
770,741     (Febniary     7.     1921.)       Rubber    sole.       Hessischc     Gunimivvaren- 

fabrik   Fritz   Peter,   Klein  Anheim   on   M:iin. 
7/0,971      (November    27,     1920.)       Heel    of    rubber    or    other    material. 

Richard   Anhauser,    Turnerstrasse    97,    Stettin. 
771,015     (February     19,     1921.)       Rubber     sole.       Ilannoversche     Gummi 

Regenerierwerke   Lultermann   &   Co.,   G.   m.   b.    H.,  Wunstorf. 
771,083      (February     15,     1921.)       Rubber    heel.       Rheinische    Gummi-und 

Celluloidfabrik,    Mannheim-Neckarau. 
771,262     (February    21,    1921.)      Collapsible    surgical   syringe.      Akt.    Ga. 

fiir  Feinmechanik,   formerly  Jeltcr  &   Scheerer,   Tuttlingen. 
771,536     (February     26.     1921.)       Pocket    inhaling    apparatus.       Bernhard 

Rochocz.    Rodelstrasse    7,    Leipzig-Schleussig. 
771,588     (January      12,       1921.)         Hygienic      douche.        Heinrich      Bind, 

Mundenhcimstrasse    254,    Ludwigshafen    on    the    Rhein. 
771,599      (February    2,    1921.)       Rubber    plate    with    support    of    reinforced 

webbing.     Friedrich  Theilmann,  Waldstrasse  54,   Frankfort  on 

the   Main-Niederrad. 
771,777     (March   1,   1921.)     Rubber  water  bottle.     Continental-Caoutchouc 

und    Gutta-Percha-Compagnie,    Hannover. 
771,819     (March  8,  1920.)     Non-skid  device  for  solid  twin  tires  on  trucks. 

H.  E.  Kohn,  Stralsund. 
771,978      (September    30.    1920.)      Intrauterine   pessary.      Reischach    &    Co., 

G.    m.    b.    H.,    Berlin. 
772,086.     (February    10,    1921.)      Sanitary    band.      Wilhelm    Roescheisen. 

Zinglerstrasse    22,    Ulm. 
772,312     (February  26,  1921.)     Dental  air-blower.    Breslauer  Gummiwaren- 

Manufaktur    Rudolf   Wcitscheck.   Bre^lau 
772,545     (March    5,    1921.)      Tire    protector.      Karl   Hahn,    Hohenstaufen- 

strasse  6,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
772,649      (October  22,    1920.)      Rupture  band.      Chades   Cluthe,   Sr.,   Main- 

luststrasse  9,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
772,735      (January    29,    1921.)      Alcohol    container    for    injection    syringes 

having    fastening  consisting   of   a   conical    stopper   of   asbestos, 

rubber    or    similar   material.      Wilhelm    Heinrich    Gerhard   van 

der  Ven,   Rees. 
772,807      (November     11,     1920.)        Rubber     nipple     stopper     for     nursing 

bottles.      August    Richter,    Btihlau   near    Dresden. 
772.842     (March  5,   1921.)      Rubber  si.le.     Wilhelm  G.  Rudolph,  Frankfort 

on  the  Main. 
772,883     (March    9,    1920.)      Elastic    tire    with    hollow    and    level    fellies. 

Hermann   Strach,   Witteringstrasse  61,  Essen-Ruhr. 
773,560      (March    16,    1921).      Rubber  heel.      Ernst    Karl,    Hoheluftchauffee 

129,   Hamburg. 
773,582     (December    11,    1920.)      Packing    for    rubber    heels.     Schwelmer 

(iunimi\vai  en-Gcsellschaft,    Schwelm   i.    W. 
774,052      (November   18,   1920).)      Rubber  sole  with  leather  insert.     Simon 

Seelig,    Genterstrasse    27,    Berlin. 
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57.668  Tire.     Patented  April  26,    1921.     Term   14   years.     J.    P.    Kirch 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

57.669  Tire.      Pat-nted   April  26,    1921.     Term    14   years.      J.    P.   Kirch. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

57.670  Tire.     Patented   April  26,   1921.     Term   14   years.     J.   P.   Kirch, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

57.671  Tire.      Patented   April   26,    1921.     Term    14   years.     J.    p.   Kirch, 

Pittsbuigh,   Pa. 
57,725     Automobile  wheel   for  pneumatic  tires.     Patented  April  26,   1921. 
Term  7  years.     F.  Richard,  Cleveland,  O. 

57.731  Tire.      Patented    April    26,    1921.      Term    7    years.      E.    Yockey, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

57.732  Tire.     Pa'cnted  April  26,  1921.     Term  14  years.     F.  E.  Shannon, 

Akron,  O. 
57,743     Heel.     Patented  April  26,  1921.     Term  14  years.     H.  G.  Swarr, 

Lancaster,  assignor  to   Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburgh — both 

in  Pa. 
57,745     Tire    tread.      Patented   April    26,    1921.     Term    14    years.      A.    C. 

Terrell,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED  WITH  DATES   OF  ISSUE 

769,629  (February  10,  1921.)  Arrangement  of  inserts  of  steel  plates  in 
round  and  ordinary  rubber  heels,  as  well  as  soles,  to  insure 
better  attachment  to  the  footwear,  Heinrich  Firis,  Schwan- 
thalerstrasse  5,  Munich, 
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(February   10,    1921.)      Value  for  cushion  tires.     Hugo  Hessler, 

Ulrichstrasse   7,   Hannover. 
(March     22,     1921.)      Hemorrhoidal     pessary.       Hugo     Gohmann, 

Sedanstrasse    19,    Dortmund. 
(December   13,   1920.)     Inhaling  apparatus  for  human  beings  and 

animals.     Firma  Chr.   Reimer,   Munich. 
(November     29,      1920.)      Removable     tire     rack.       Continental- 

Caoutchruc    and    G-dtta-Percha-Compagnie.    Hannover. 
(March  26,   1921.)      Air  tube  for  bicycles,  motorcycles  and  auto- 
mobiles  Gummiwerke    Fulda.      A.    G.    Fulda. 
(March    26,    1921.)      Cover    for   tires    for    bicycles,    motorcycles, 

automobiles.     Gummiwerke   Fulda.     A.    G.    Fulda. 
(March     7.     1921.)       Collapsible     inhaling     apparatus.       Johann 

Joseph    Meyer,    Konigin    Louisenstrasse    6,    Saarbriicken. 
(March    24,    1921.)       Traveling    irrigator.      Maximilian    Bimler, 

Godullahiitte,   Kr.    Beuthen. 


The  Fuel  Committee  of  The  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing  Agents  has  been  engaged  in  formulating  recommen- 
dations for  reasonably  uniform  provisions  in  coal  contracts 
and  expressing  its  idea  of  a  fair  contract  to  be  used  for  the 
purcliase  and  sale  of  coal.  The  offices  of  the  Association  are 
located  at  19  Park  Place,  New  York.  L.  F.  Boflfey,  of  that 
address,  is  secretary. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW   YORK 

THE  New  York  rubber  market  for  the  last  mouth  may  properly 
be  described  as  weak  and  erratic.  The  dealers  generally 
are  overstocked  and  demand  is  very  light,  such  as  there  is 
being  consumers'  business  proceeding  daily  in   small  volume. 

Early  in  the  month  the  price  of  smoked  sheet  declined  to  1SJ4 
and  1SJ4  cents  under  selling  pressure.  Within  a  few  days  after 
forced  selling  ceased,  the  price,  under  the  influence  of  higher 
London  cables,  worked  up  to  17  cents,  although  at  this  time 
dealers  were  selling  factory  consiuners  at  16J4  cents.  The  mar- 
ket aflfords  a  good  selection  of  off  grades  such  as  clean  brown, 
ambers,  etc. 

Paras  worked  up  gradually  to  a  firmer  position  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  were  offered  at  18  and  ISyi  with  buyers  at 
17J4  cents.  The  Brazilian  report  that  little  rubber  is  coming  down 
the  rivers,  and  no  collecting  being  done,  tended  to  firm  the  New 
York  market.  There  have  been  but  few  Brazilian  offers  in 
quantity.  The  far  eastern  markets  are  reported  weak  and  rubber 
from  those  sources  is  quoted  at  declining  prices. 

The  New  York  rubber  market  has  reacted  sympathetically  with 
the  recent  reductions  in  automobile  and  tire  prices,  and  a  perma- 
nent upward  tendency  is  not  looked  for  until  the  large  stocks  of 
crude  on  hand  pass  into  consumption  at  normal  rate  or  faster. 
Today  prices  are  ruling  lower  again.  Spot  smoked  sheet  is  being 
offered  to  factories  at  15  cents :  July — September  at  16^  ;  October 
— December  at  18;  January — March  at  20.  One  offer  has  been 
noted  for  October  at  16H  cents. 

Disturbed  conditions  in  the  trade  reported  from  .A.kron  and  the 
Far  East  late  in  May  had  a  depressng  effect  on  the  market  and 
resulted  in  new  low  price  records. 

Imports  during  ."Kpril  were  17,269  tons  of  all  grades,  compared 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year  ago, 
one  month  ago,  and  May  24,  the  current  date : 

PLANTATION  HEVEA                     J>me  1,  May  1,  May  24, 

1920  1921  1921 

First  latex  crepe $0.38  @.39  $0.19     @.19H     $0.18     @ 

Off  latex  crepe (§>.  .18     @.18H  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  1 38  @.38"^  .15^@  .14^® 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 37  @.37!/5  .14"^@  .13K@ 

Amber  crepe  No.   3 36  @.36i^  .13^5®  A2'/i@ 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 35  @  .12^^@  .12      @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin      .35  @.36  .15!^@  .13H@ 

Brown  crepe,  specky 30  @  .13^2®  .12!4@ 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 30  @.31  .12     @.12!^          .11^@ 

Smoked  sheet,   ribbed 38  @.38H  .17     ©.l/^^          .16     @ 

Smoked  sheet,  plain 36'A@.i7'/z  ASyi®  .14     @ 

Unsmoked  sheet 35  @  ASyi®  .14     @ 

Colombo    scrap   No.    1 30  @  M'A®  @ 

Colombo   scrap  No.    2 28  @  .09J4@  @ 

EAST  INDIAN 

Assam    crepe @  @  @ 

Assam    onions @  @  @ 

Penang  block  scrap @  @  @ 

PONTIANAK 

Banjermassin     12  @  .07     @  .06Ji@ 

Palembang    13  @  .09     @  .07J4@ 

Pressed    block 25  @  .12     @  .11  ^@ 

Sarawak    @  .06     @  .05M@ 

SOUTH   AMERICAN 
PARAS 

Upriver,     fine 39J^@  .17!.i@.18  .18     @ 

Upriver.    mediuir. 37  @  .13!-<@  .14     @.145^ 

Upriver,  coarse 30  @  .09'A@  .OSyi  (a>  MH 

Upriver,  weak,  fine 36  @  @  .13      @ 

Islands,  fine 40J^(».41  .18     @  .18!^@.19 

Islands,   medium 38  @  A3'/i@  .14     @.15 

Islands,    coarse •.22  @  .12'/i@  .09      @.09}4 

Cameta   *.22  @  A2'A@  .08!^@ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 41  @  .18     @  .17     @.18^ 

Madeira,   fine 43  @  .19^  @  .19     @.20 

Peruvian,   fine 37  @  A6'A@  A6A@A7 

Tapajos,   fine 38  @  ASA@  .16J^@.17 

CAUCHO 

Upper    caucho    ball 30'A@.31  A2'A@  AOi^@M'A 

Lower    caucho    ball 28  @  .11      @  .09^2®. 10 

UANICOBAS 

Ceara    negro    heads 32  @  .10     @  .12     @ 

Ceara   scrap 26  &  .06     @  .06     @ 

Mani(;oba,30%  guarantee      .30  @  .11     <a  .11     @ 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet.  .        .30  (18.31  .12      @  .13     @ 


with  23,675  tons  last  year.  Plantation  arrivals  for  April  were 
16,861  tons,  compared  with  21,036  tons  a  year  ago.  Total  imports 
of  all  grades  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  were  54,503  tons, 
compared  with  109,670  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazilian 
grades  were  as  follows : 

Plantations,  May  5.  Spot  first  late.x  crepe,  18^  cents; 
May — June,  19  cents ;  July — September,  20  cents ;  July — December, 
21  cents.  May  24.  Spot  first  late.x  crepe,  18  cents;  July — Septem- 
ber, 19  cents ;  October — December,  20"/  cents  ;  January — March, 
21J/2  cents. 

May  5.  Spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  I614  cents;  May — June, 
16J4  cents;  July — September,  18  cents;  July — December,  19 
cents.  May  24.  Spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  16  cents ;  July- — 
September,  17  cents;  October — December,  I85/  to  19  cents;  Janu- 
ary— March,  20  cents. 

May  5.  Spot,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  ISyi  cents ;  May — June,  16 
cents  ;  July — September,  17  cents ;  July — December,  18  cents. 
May  24.  Spot,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  14j4  cents ;  July — September, 
IS  cents;  October — December,  I6J/2  cents;  January — March,  171/2 
cents. 

May  2.  Spot,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  12  cents ;  May — June,  12 
cents ;  July — September.  12  cents.  May  24.  Spot  No.  1  rolled 
brown  crepe,  llj^  cents;  July — September,  12  cents;  October^ 
December,  13J^  cents ;  January — March,  IS  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  May  S.  Spot  upriver 
fine,  18  cents;  islands  fine,  18J4  cents;  upriver  coarse,  9  cents; 
islands  coarse,  9j/2  cents;  Cameta,  Syi  cents;  caucho  ball,  11  cents. 
May  24.  Spot  upriver  fine,  18  cents ;  islands  fine,  18j^  to  19 
cents ;  upriver  coarse,  8J/2  to  9  cents ;  islands  coarse,  9  to  9'/2 
cents ;  Cameta,  8J/2  cents ;  caucho  ball,  9^2  to  10;/2  cents. 

June  1,                   May  1,  May  24, 

CENTRALS  1920  1921  1921 

Corinto  scrap 25  @.26  .09     @.10  .11      @Alyi 

Central    scrap     25  @.26  .09      @.10  .10     @.ll 

Central    scrap   and   strip..        .23  @.24  .07      @.08  .06     @.07 

Central  wet  sheet 18  @.19  .04     @.05  .04     @ 

Esmeralda  sausage 25  @.26  .09      (g'.lO  .11      @.12 

Guayule,  20%  guarantee..        .27  @                             @  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried       .37  @  .26     @  .26     @ 

AFRICANS 

Benguela,  extraNo.l.  28%        .18  @  @  @ 

Benguela.  No.  2,  32^4%...       .15  @  @  @ 

Conakry   niggers 33  @  @  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper.        .36  @  @  @ 

Congo,  prime,  red  upper.  .        .20  @  @  @ 

Kassai,  black 36  @  @  @ 

red    22  @  @  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings.        .33  @  @  @ 

Niger  flake,  prime 17  @  .14     @  ■  @ 

Rio  Nunez  ball 35  @  @  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets,  strings.       .34  @  @  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA 

Gutta   Siak 29     @  .15     @.16  .1354®. 15 

Red    Macassar 2.60     @  2.00     @2.75         2.30     @2.65 

BAXATA 

Block,   Ciudad.  B;.livar. . .       .70  ®  .54  @.55  .53  ® 

Colombia 50  @.52  .45  @.46  .43  @ 

Panama 48  @  .45  @.46  .43  @ 

Surinam   sheet 84  @  .70  @.71  .74  @ 

amber 86  @  .80  @  .81  @ 

*Ncminal. 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

The  production  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  at  present  adjusted  to  the 
trade  consumption  which  runs  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  normal. 
Since  all  outlets  for  reclaim  are  restricted  to  this  extent  the  quo- 
tations on  all  grades  have  fallen  since  the  report  for  last  month. 
In  addition  to  the  influences  that  depress  trade  in  general  the 
drastic  reductions  in  tire  prices  early  in  May  have  disturbed  the 
outlook  for  reclaimed  rubber  in  common  with  other  divisions  of 
the  trade. 
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NEW  YORK  QUOTATIOKS 
.M\v   -M.    19J1 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
STANDARD    RECLAIMS 

Floiting   $0.14     @$0.16 

Friction    H     @     .16 

Mechanical  09     @     .11 

Shoe    WVi®     M'/t 

Tires,  auto    n'A&     M'A 

truck   09     @     .11 

White 15     @     .16 


AMSTERDAM    RUBBER    MARKET 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSE.N,  Arasttrdam.  rcjiort,  under  date  of  April  29, 
1921:  This  week  the  market  was  ratJier  dull  especially  for  spot  parcels, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  did  not  fluctuate  very  much.  Only  on  the 
termmal  market  there  was  a  rather  big  turnover  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
transactions  was  done  in  October — December  crepe  at  prices  from  about 
n.  .63J-J  to  F!.  .66.  The  demand  for  spot  sheets  seems  to  be  slackening 
down  for  the  present,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  arc  still  buyers  for 
sheets  on  future  deliveries  now.  This  week  closes  practically  at  the  same 
prices  as  last  week,  viz.: 

Hevea  crepe,  V\.  .56.  Sheets,  Fl.  .49J/^  on  the  spot. 

Hcvea  crepe,  M.  .61.  Sheets,  Fl.  ,53  July — September. 

Hevea  crepe,  Fl,  ,65.  .Sheets,  Fl.  .56  October — December. 


NEW  YORK  AVERAGE  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

APRIL.   1921 
^> , ^     , 


MAY,   1921 


PLANTATIONS: 

Ribbed  smoked  sheet.. 

First  latex  crepe 

Off  latc.x  crcpc 

No.  1  blanket  crepe.... 
No.  2  blanket  crepe.... 
No.  3  blanket  crepe.... 
Clean,  thin,  brown  crepe 
Specky  brown  crtpe. . . 
Rolled  brown  crep*?.  .  . . 


IS  19  20      21        22      23  25       26  2/  28      29         30 

\(^^A  16>4  16^  leVi  \6U   17'A  17H   i7'A  I?^  17       17  16Ji 

19  18W  18«  18)i  18M    19!4  19;4   19  18Ji  ISH  18?^  18^ 

^(^^  16«  i6'A  i6'A  HA   17  \7A   17  16}^  17       !7  16;-< 

M^.  i4^i  14):;  14^  14J4   i4ii  15        15  15  15       15  \4'A 

13li  13-4  llH  13M  13H    13M  14        14  14  14        14  13'A 

UYi  UVx  12M  12^  12)4    1254  12?^    13  13  13       13  \2'A 

14-/5  13^^  UVi  13*1  14'i   \A'A  14)4    UVi  14)4  '*       '^54  14 

12!^  11'/.;  11)4  11)4  11)4  12  12)4  12.>4  12)4  nVt  iZ'A  li'A 

m<  M'A  lUi  ll's  li;-i   11  11'^   lli-i  11!^  II       11  lOH 


C         3         4         5         6         7         9  10       11  12      13  14 

rr,'A   15)4  15)1   16)4  H'/i  16»i  l''^  l^M   1654  1654   ^'''4   1<554 

18^   18'/i  USA   18)4  I8/2  18K  18)4  18^4   18H  1854   1854  1854 

16'/.   16)4  17       1754  16)4  1754  1754  1754   1654  16H   1654  1654 

14?/<    1454  1454    15  15  15  15  15       14)4  14f^,   1454  1454 

13%   13',4  13'4   14  14  14  14  14      13)4  1354   135^  1354 

1274   1254  1254   13  13  13  13  13       12)4  12H   1254  1254 

14'-4    1454  1454   1454  H54  1454  1454  14)a   145/4  14       14'A  13)4 

117-j;  1254  i2'/j  1254  1254  1254  1254  1254  1254  125^  1254  1254 

1114  10^4  n      11  ii!4  11  n  lOH  10)4  ii!-^  U'A  10)4 


COMPARATIVE  LOW  AND  HIGH  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

May 


1921* 
PLANTATIONS 

First   latex   crepe. .  .$0.1754 @$0.1954 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed.     .1554®     .1754 

PARAS  .,    ,„ 

Upriver,  fine 1654  @ 

Upriver,  coarse 08)4  @ 

Islands,  fine 1754@ 

Islands,  coarse 09     @ 

Cameta    08>4@ 


$0.38 
.38 


1920 

@$0.4354 
@     .43 


1919 

$0,455^  @$0,48 
.4454®     .47 


.1854 

.0954 

.18 

.12 

.11 


.39  @ 
.2954® 
.40  ® 
.21  @ 
.22     @     .23 


.4154 
.3054 
.4154 


.56     @ 

.34  ® 
.47  @ 
.2154® 
.2154® 


.5654 
.34)4 
.47/. 

.23 


•Figured  to  May  25,  1921. 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET 
GRISAR  &  CO.,  Antwerp,  report  under  date  of  April  29,  1921: 
Sales  during  the  week  ended  April  22,  amounted  to  772  kilos,  Congo- 
Angola  thimbles  at  2.05  francs;  6.013  kilos  of  first  latex  crepe  at  a  secret 
price;  9,99/  kilos  of  ribbed  smoked  sheet  at  a  secret  price.  During  the 
same' week  arrivals  at  Antwerp  by  the  S.S.  "Anversville"  were:  Societe 
Anonyme  Bunge,  13,742  kilos  and  5,955  kilos  (Comminiere) ;  Osterrieth 
li   Co.,    10,750   kilos. 

For  the  week  ended  April  29,  Antwerp  sales  were  21,221  kilos  of  Ambriz 
thimbles,   red,   at    2.05    francs.      Stocks   on    hand   were   about    1,840   tons. 

The  futures  market  remains  inactive.  There  was  a  drop  in  prices  of  0.35 
francs  during  the  previous  week,  and  a  further  drop  of  0.05  francs  by 
April  29.  when  closing  quotations  were:  April — May,  5.40;  June.  5.55; 
July  5  70;  August — September,  5.80;  October,  5.90;  November — March, 
6.05,  

HAMBURG  RUBBER  MARKET 

EFFEKTIV-ROHOUMMIMAKLERVEKEIN,  Hamburg,  reports,  under 
date  of  April  23.   1921: 

Despite  the  f.ict  that  some  consumers  held  back  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty concerning  further  sanctions  by  the  Entente,  to  be  expected  after 
May  1,  quite  a  lively  business  developed  during  the  week.  News,  of  lo^er 
quotations  in  England  and  a  drop  in  German  exchange  had  no  effect  on 
the  desire  to  buy.  „     ,         ,    .  ,  . 

Business  was  done  in  fine  Para  and  in  various  plantation  grades;  ar- 
rivals  were   normal;    the    prices    moved    between: 

Marks 

24     ®   27 

23     ®  2354 

19     ®  20 

17     @  21 

15     @   17 

14     ®   16 

25     @  27 

19     @  20 

60     ®  90 

100     @110 

13     @   17 


First   latex    crepe    

Ribbed  smoked    sheets    

Ribbed   smoked   sheets,   lower   grade. 

Brown   crepe,    clean    

Brown   crep.e,    somewhat   barky 

Dark  crepe    

Hard  fine  Para   

Caucho    ball    

Panama  and  Colombia  black  balata. . 

No.    1    balata    sheet    

Jelutong   


SINGAPORE  RUBBER  MARKET 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Singapore,  reports  under  date  of  April  14, 
1921:  ,  ,    , 

The  weekly  rubber  auction,  held  yesterday  and  today,  opened  to  a  dull 
and  depressed  market.  There  were  very  few  buyers  present,  and  with  no 
tubstanti.-il  orders  to  support  the  market,  a  poor  sale  resulted,  only  324 
tons  being  sold  out  of  1,117  tons  catalogd.  Standard  sheet  sold  up  to 
3254  cents,  but  was  not  readily  saLible  at  this  figure.  No  standard  pale 
crepe  was  sold,  a  few  lots  being  withdrawn  at  35  cents.  Off-quality  sheet 
ana  crepe  was  again  unsalable  at  reasonable  prices.  Lower  grade  crepes 
were   steady   round  about  last  week's   prices.     The   following   is  the   course 

of  values;  „      ..       „     .     , 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound^  London 

Sheet,  fine   ribbed   smoked 3254    @    ..  — /115^    @  — /.. 

Sheet,  good    ribbed   smoked 17       @  31  — /  6%   @  — /11)4 

Crepe,  good    pale    2154    @  34  —/  8H   @     1/054 

Crepe,  fine     brown     18       @22  — /  7)4    @  — /  8)4 

Crepe,  good    brown    11       @   17  — /  5M   @  — /  7% 

Crcpc.  dark     10       @14  — /  5)4   @  — /  6'/j 

Crepe,  bark     8       ®13  — /  4)4    @  — /  65i 

>  Quoted  io  Straits  Settlements  currency,  $1  equals  $0,567  United  States 
currency. 


FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

An  oflScial  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  7.408  tons  of  rubber 
were  exported  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  March.  This  com- 
pares with  6,091  tons  in  February  and  9,524  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  vear.  The  total  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  were  20,584  tons  as  against  30.424  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  and  28.651  tons  in  1919.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

January      tons     7,163  11,119  7,085 

February 10,809  9.781  6.091 

March     10,679  9,524  7,408 

Totals    tons  2S.651  30.424  20,584 


STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER   EXPORTS 

It  is  announced  by  official  report  from  Singapore  that  7.275  tons  of 
rubber  were  exported  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of 
March.  as_  compared  with  5.813  tons  in  February  and  5.931  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  Transhipments  amounted  to  1,425  tons. 
The  total  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  amount  to 
18,897  tons  as  against  36.435  tons  last  year  and  50.973  tons  in  1919. 
.^ppended    are    the    comparative    statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

January     tons  14,404  13.125  5,809 

February       15,661  17,379  5.813 

March     20,908  5.931  7,275 

Totals    «0Hf  50.973  36.435  18.897 

These  figures  include  transhipments  of  rubber  from  various  places  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  such  as  Borneo.  Java.  Sumatra 
and  the  non-Federated  Malay  States,  as  well  as  rubber  actually  exported 
from  the  Colony,  but  do  not  include  rubber  exports  from  the  Federated 
Malay   States. 


PLANTATION   RUBBER   EXPORTS   FROM   JAVA 


January 


February 


1920 

To  Netherlands     kilos      319,000 

Great    Britain    148.000 

Germany     

Belgium     

Italv    

United    States    1,044,000 

Singapore     391,000 

Japan     

Australia     


1921 
753,000 
1,036,000 
47.000 


510.000 
359,000 


138,000 


1920 
277.000 
862,000 


2,233.000 

351,000 

29.000 


Totals    kilos  1.902,000     2,843,000     3,752,000     2.623.0O0 


Ports  nf  origiii : 

Tandionp    Vriok    kilos 

Samarang    

Soerabaya     


529,000 

74,000 

1,071,000 


1.563,000 

34,000 

1.021,000 


2,054,000 

58.000 

1.620,000 


1,024,000 

2U.0OO 

1.338.000 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    MALAYA 


(These   figures   include  the   production    of   the 
not   of  Ceylon.) 
January  1  to 
February  28,   1921 


Singapore 
To  United  K  i  n  g  - 

dom.  .  .pounds  8.760,940 
The  Continent..      2,408.539 

Japan   7,658,201 

Ceylon 

United  St  a  tes 

and    Canada..     8,474.495 

Australia    356,495 

Other  countries 


Malacca       Penang 


Federated    Malay   States,   but 


January   1   to 
April   14.   1921 

Port 
Swettenham      Totals 


1,704.487 
1,739.485 


15,640 
806 


3,483.100 
23.067 

46,866 

110.067 

'  796,533 


6,337.530 
33,600 

'  'l66',28i 


20,286.057 

4.204,691 

7,658.201 

213.081 

8,600.202 
357.301 
796,533 


Totals... pOKmfi  27,658,670    3,460.418     4,459,567 
Compiled  by  Barlow  &  Co.,  Singapore^ 


6,537,411     42.116,066 
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RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG 

January  1  to  February  28 

1920  1921 

To  Great    Britain    piciils^      49,694  27,734 

Europe    658  173 

United    States     , 37,566  823 

Totals piculs'^      87,918  28,730 

iQne  picul  equals   133H    pounds. 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC    PORTS    AS    STATED    BY    SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 


Fine       Medium     Coarse 
April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Hubert,"  from  Manaos. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc 

Various    


Caucho 


April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Hubert,"  from  Para. 

Arkell    &    Douglas,    Inc 

Heidelbach,   Ickelheimer  &  Co 

H.   A.  Astiett  &  Co 

April  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "Lake  Farabee,"  from  Para. 
H.   A.   Astiett   &    Co 90,000       11,000     

May  8.     By  the  S.  S.  "Glenspean,"   from  Para. 

General   Rubber  Co 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc 117,600*   

Poel    &    Kelly 

Paul  Bertuch   98,140       20,545 

Arkell    &    Douglas,    Inc 

May  8.     By  the  S.  S.  "Lancaster  Castle,"  from  Manaos. 

Arkell  &  Douglas.  Inc 119,981       40.753         8,798 

Various     8,289         4,023      

May  8.     By  the  S.  S.  "Lancaster  Castle,"  from  Para. 


2,240 
'2,517 


748 

'29,136 
7,106 

'24,666 


4.312 
88,191 


13.068 
37,897 


23,888 


Heidelbach,  Icklcheimer  S:  Co..        6,006 

General    Rubber    Co 

Arkell   &   Douglas,  Inc 38,777 

Pocl    &    Kelly 38,148 

Paul    Bertuch 87,970 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  &  Co 

H.  A.  Astiett  &  Co 140,000 

Various     

May   14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Dunstan."  from  Para. 
H.  A.  Astiett  &  Co 35,000     

May    14.     By  the  S.  S.   "Dunstan,"   from  Manaos. 

Paul  Bertuch    172,858         9,351  2,727 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc 114,240* 

May  17.     By  the  S.  S.   "Justin,"  from  Para. 

H.  A.  Astiett  &  Co 

Paul    Bertuch    28,483       27,668         3,307 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 25,200*   

May   17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Justin,"   from  Manaos. 
Paul    Bertuch 189,137       32,123         8,135 


370 


112,455 


18,760 
12,483 


29,700 
'  2'3',454 


78,400 

110,000 
'44,806 

1,596 


Totals 
Pounds 

22,249 
5,299 

28,904 
54,971 
20,000 

101,000 

33,770 

119,840 

7,106 

121,572 

62,502 

281,987 
12,312 

11,066 
106,951 

80,390 

58,322 
125,867 

29.700 
164,000 

47,342 

35,000 

184,936 
192,640 

110,000 
59,458 
70,000 

230,991 


Includes  medium. 

{Fisvred  at  1 


April  19.     By  the  S.  S. 
General   Rubber  Co 

April  l".     Py  tlie  S.  S. 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.... 
Aldens'  Successors,  Inc.. 

April  20.     By  the  S.  S. 

Whiilal  &  Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

G.   B.   Laboyteaux.  Jr.... 

Batrd    Rubber  &   Trading 
Co 

H.  A.  Astiett  &  Co 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 
Co 

Pacific    Trading    Corpora- 
tion     

General    Rubber  Co 

Rubber  Trading  Co 

William  II.  Stiles  &  Co.. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber  Co 

W.  G.  Ryckman,   Inc.... 

Various    

Baird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co 

April  21.     By  the  S.  S. 

American  Trading  Co..  . . 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co.. 

J.  A.  Medina  Co 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co 

Rubber  Importers  & 
Dealers  Co.,  Inc 

East  Asiatic  Co..  Inc.... 

Baird    Rubber  &   Trading 
Co 

Various   

April  22.     By  the  S.  S. 

Meyer  &  Rrown,  Inc 

William  IT.  Stiles  &  Co.. 


PLANTATIONS 

80  pounds  net  to  the  bate  or  case,) 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds. 

"Vennonia,"  at  New  York. 

London  New  York       1,087,740 

"Saxotnia,"  at  New  York. 
London  New  York       1,116,000 

London  New  York  32,220 

"Esther  Dollar,"  at  New  York. 
Colombo  New  York  54,180 

Colombo  New  York  347,200 

Colombo  New  York  71,460 


Totals. 
,087,740 


1,148,220 


Colombo 
Colombo 

New  York 
New  York 

35,840 
70,000 

Colombo 

Akron 

202,320 

Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

47,700 

1,318,320 

499,500 

33,600 

Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 

Akron 
New  York 
Toronto 

55.620 
270,000 
220,620 

Singapore  New  York  67,200 
"Eastern  Knight."  at  New  York. 

Colombo  New  York  71,820 

Colombo  New  York  33.600 

Colombo  New  York  179,820 

Colombo  New  York  72,720 

Colombo  New  York  12,060 


3,293,560 


Colombo 
Colombo 


New  York 
New  York 


19,800 
7,380 


Colombo             New  York  109,760 

Colombo              New  York  592,640     1,099,600 

"City  of  Canton,"  at  New  York. 

Colombo              New  York  145,600 

Colombo             New  York  22,400        168,000 


1,694,840 


404,460 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:                        to:  Pounds.        Totals. 

April  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Trafford  Hall,"  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York  55,800 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Colombo  New  York  119,160 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  67,200 

Baird   Rubber  &  Trading  „         ,  v,       ,r    , 

Co Colombo  New  York  42,560        284,720 

April  22.     By  *he  S.  S.  "Rondo."  at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc..  Soerabaya  New  York  254,203 

S.  &  W.  Bimbaum Soerabaya  New  York  73,005 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  55,565 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  295,732 

The   Fisk    Rubber   Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls       4,626 

S.  &  W.   Birnbaum Batavia  New  York  332,842 

Thornett  &  Fehr Batavia  New  York  137,240 

Manhattan   Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co Batavia  New  York  16,896 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Batavia  New  York  246,400 

Various    Batavia  New  York  91,047 

Various   T'jong  Priok    New  York  50,087 

Joosten    &    Janssen Sumatra  New  York  22,400     1,580,043 

April  23.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Calumb,"  at  New  York. 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co...  Far   East  New  York  67,200          67,200 

Apkil  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "Niew  Amsterdam,"  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  168,000         168,000 

April  25.     By  the  S.  S.  "Bolton  Castle,"  at  New  York. 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  York  110,880 

Irwin-Harrisons    &    Cros- 

field    Inc Singapore  New  York  38,520 

Baring  Bros Singapore  New  York  101,160 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  369,600 

Mitsubishi   Goshi   Kaisha.  Singapore  New  York  5Mo2 

American  Trading  Co..  ..  Singapore  New  York  37,980 

RogersPyatt  Shellac  Co..  Singapore  New  York  18,000 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub-  „.,-,„ 

ber  Co Singapore  Akron  92,340 

Thornett   &    Fehr Singapore  New  York  201,600 

Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  98,460 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  •''9.200 

Smith  &  Schippers Singapore  New  V  ork  68,760 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls     56,070 

Various Cochin  New  York  288,790 

April  26.     By  the  S    S.  "Sauuki  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

Pacific  Trading  Co Colombo  New  York  21,600 

Various        Colombo  New  York  259,660 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Ceylon  New  York  89,600 

Hood    Rubber  Co London  Watertown  33,600 

April  29.     By  the  S.   S.  "Tuscan  Prince,"  at  New  York. 

American  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  94,680 

Rogers-Fyatt  Shellac  Co..  Singapore  New  York  90,000 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  100,800 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. .  Singapore  New  \  ork  560,000 

H.  A.  Astiett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  170,000 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  128,880 

McAllister  Bros Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 

ers  Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  \  ork  131,040 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  168,000 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore  New  1  ork  372,060 

Thornett  &   Fehr Singapore            New  York  417,600 

Mitsui  &  Co..   Liinited.  ..  Singapore  New  York  J^.^SO 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Cd Singapore  Chicopee  I- alls     73,820 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  Singapore  Jeanette  160,920 

Various Singapore  Toronto  7,200 

Various              Singapore  New  York  515,760 

Hood  Rubber  Co London  Watertown  33,600     3,108,240 

April  30.     By  the  S.   S.   "Eurypylus,"  at  New  York. 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 

ers  Co.,  Inc Singapore  NewYork  225,180 

Thornett  &   Fehr Singapore  New  York  318,240 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York       1,187,200 

William  H.    Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  11,200 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  672,000 

Jaeger    &    Co Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Baring  Bros Singapore  New  York  68,220 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  116,640 

W.  G.  Ryckman,  Inc Singapore  New  York  243.000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  93,600 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  156,832 

F    R.  Henderson  &  Co. ...  Singapore  New  York  164,520 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore  New  York  296.280 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  York  179,460 

Mitsubishi   Goshi   Kaisha.  Singapore  New  York  56.160 

H.  A.   Astiett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  85,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  20,160 

General    Rubber   Co Singapore  New  York  443,700 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  112,000 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  1 12,070 

Various   Singapore  Toronto  49,098 

Thornett  &  Fehr Pcnang  New  York  10,080 

Fred  Stern  &  Co B«lawan-Deli     New  York  22.400 

Baird   Rubber  &  Trading  „  .      ,  »,       „     ,  „„„  „„     .  „„.  .,„ 

Co Colombo  New  York  208,320     4,901,760 

April  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Western  Glen,"  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc London  New  York  112,000         112,000 

April  30.      By  the  S.   S.   "Verentia,"  at  New  York. 

Goldman,  Sachs  St  Co London  New  York  220,320 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  London  New  York  11,200        231.530 

April  .W.     By  the  S.  S.  "Alaska  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

Pennsylvania   Rubber  Co.  Singapore  Jeanette  61,200 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  648.000 

Eastern  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  181,260 

Thornett  &   Fehr Singapore  New  York  219,600 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    22,400     1,132,460 
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Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds.        Totals. 

Atril  30.     P.y  th:;  .'^.  S.  "Madioen,"  at  Xcvv  York. 

L.  Utilejohn  &  Co..  Inc..       Java                    .Ne»  York  291,200 

Milsui  &  Co.,  Limited              Soerabaya           New\ork  50,220 

Baring  Bros Suerabaya           New  York  67,320 

William  H.   Slilcs  &  Co..        Soerabaya           Nc«  York  '''•222 

International  Products  Co.       Soerabava           Xcw  \  ork  28,980 

I.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.       Soerabaya           New  York  22,586 

Various  Soerabaya           New  York  69,414 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...        Datavia                New  York  39,960 

International  Products  Co.        liatavia                New  York  92.700 

H.  .v.  .Xsllett  S:  Co Batavia               New  York  25.000 

Various   Batavia                New  \  ork  41,600 

Various   T'jong  Priok     New  York  18,000 

M.vY   ).     By  the  S    S.  "Westbrook."  at  Xcw  York. 

Various   Rotterdam          New  York  12,780 

XI.vY  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Noordam,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..       Rotterdam          New  York  398,400 

Various  Rotterdam          New  York  159,060 

M.\v   11.    By  the  S.  S.  "Vasccnia,"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..       London                New  York  89,600 

May   11.     By  the  S.  S.  "Camiania,"  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool           New  York  12,960 

Various   Liverpool            New  York  180 

M.\Y  14.    By  the  S.  S.  "City  of  Oran,"  at  New  York. 

H    A.  Astlett  &  Co Colombo             New  York  50.000 

Hood   Rubber  Co London               Watertown  22,400 

iUv   15.    By  the  S.   S.   "Koranna,"  .it  Boston. 

Hood   Rubber  Co Ceylon                 Watertown  186,820 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Colombo              New  York  50,290 

May  15.     By  the  S.  S.  "Rotterdam."  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..       Rotterdam           New  York  416,800 

H     -X    .Astlett  &  Co Rotterdam           New  York  20.000 

Various    Rotterdam          New  York  87.900 

May   17.     By  the   S.   S.   "Pipestone  County."  at  New  York. 

Fred   Stern  &  Co London                New  York  44,800 

May  17.    By  the  S.  S.  "Scmmelsdyk,"  at  New  York. 

Baird   Rubber  &   Trading  ,^,      ,,    , 

Co Soerabaya  New  York  22,400 

\'arious    Soerabaya  New  York  24,459 

Thornett  &   Fehr Batavia  New  York  41,425 

Manhattan  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co Batavia  New  York  38,745 

Baird   Rubber  &   Trading 

Co     Batavia  New  York  18,330 

Lincoln    Rubber   Co Batavia  Akron  19.911 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co Batavia  Chicopee  Falls     22,360 

Various   Batavia  New  York  84.833 

Various  Belawan-Deli  New  York  82.361        354,824 

May  18.     By  the  S.   S.  "Toyooka  Maru,"  at  New  York. 

Baring   Bros Colombo  New  York  491,400 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  100,800 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  141,120 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc Colombo  New  York  190,400 

Baird   Rubber   &   Trading 

Co                    Colombo  .\  ew  V  ork  44..'*00 

Various   Colombo  New  York  86,100     1,054,620 

CENTRALS 

ArRiL   19.     Py  the  S.    S.   "Panama,"   at  New  York. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  3,900  3,900 

AFRICANS 
May  S.     By   ihe  S.   S.   "France,"   at   .New    York. 
Bergougnan   Rubber    Cor- 
poration           Havre  Trenton  115  115 

PONTIANAK 
Aprii.  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Rondo,"  at  New  York. 

Various   T'jong  Priok     New  York  123,552         123,552 

ArRu.  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Eurypylus,"  at  New  York. 

Various   Singapore  New  York  85,800  85.800 

MANGABEIRA 
May  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Taurus,"  nt  New  York. 
Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.,  Inc.       Bahia  New  York  6,614  6,614 
GUAYULE    (DRY) 
May  13.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental  Mexican  Rub- 
ber Co Mexico               New  York            75.020          75,020 

BALATA 

April  21.     By  the  S.  S.  "Colon,"  at  New  York. 
Fromm  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  1.800  1,800 

.April  22.     By  the  S.  S    "Lake  Fackler,"  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited      Surinam  New  York  4,498  4,498 

April  25.     By  the  S.  S.  "Maiura,"  at  New  York, 
South  &  Central  America 

Commercial  Co Port  of  Spain  New  York  15,000 

Boos  &  Co Port  of  Spain  New  York  11,250 

L'ltramarcs  Corporation...       Port  of  Spain  New  York  4,200  30,450 

May  5.     By  the  S.  S.  "Aurora."  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co..  Limited       Surinam  New  York  11,104 

Wm.  Schall  &  Co Paramaribo        New  York  1,500  12.604 

May  5.     By  the  S.  S.  "Allianca,"  .it  New  York. 
Fromm  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  1,500  1,500 

May  9.     P.y  the  S.  S.  "Mayaro,"  at  New  York. 
South  &  Central  America 

Commercial  Co Port  of  Spain  New  York  13,685  13,685 


Shipment 
from: 


Shipped 


May   11.     By  the  S.  S.  "Quillota,"  at  New  York. 
American  Trading  Co....       Cristobal  New  York 

May  i;.     By  the  S.   S.  "Carrillo."  at  New  York. 
Eggers  &  Heinlein Cristobal  New  York 

\D.v  18.     Py  the  S.  S.  "Welshman,"  at  New  York. 
Fidanque  Bros.  &  Sons..       Liverpool  New  York 


Pounds. 


2,300 


2.070 


10.000 


Totals. 


;,300 


2,070 


10,000 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS 


802,980 
12,780 

Unmanufacti'rfd — free : 
Crude  rubber: 

NEW  YORK 

IMPORTS 

March 

557,460 

1920 

A 

1921 

89,600 

Pounds 

229.812 

681,507 

600.396 

508,979 

590,983 

11,807,228 

22.929 

4,581 

540 

50,918 

25,328 

5,195.613 

28.249 

48,485 

5,205 

5,514 

215,615 

34,750.472 

4.356.545 

10,279,607 

112,374 

452,795 

Value 

$105,003 

216,758 

302,226 

234,584 

153,832 

5,261,580 

6,103 

891 

135 

20,731 

9.511 

1,586,260 

9,261 

11,979 

3.449 

2,002 

91,362 

16,908,820 

1,811,948 

4,586,862 

48,236 

225,429 

Pounds 

282,125 
1,022,225 
2,495,490 

"  l',2i3 

2,265.853 

40.376 

"8,936 

28,291 

83,242 

12,680.798 

3.925,847 

5,167,541 

....... 

4.638 
6.051 

Value' 

Italv 

13,140 

Netherlands 

$63,225 
107,547 

England   

Nicaragua     

420,552 

96 

237,110 

Brazil     

283,133 
10,592 

524,700 
44,800 

British     Guiana 

A'enezuela      

British     India 

Straits     Settlements. 
Britisli    East    Indies. 
Dutch   East   Indies. . 
Hongkong     

2,858 

18,270 

16,348 

3,014,106 

617,640 

1,313,138 

20 

Peru     

974 

Uruguay    

2,745 

Totals     69.973.675  $31,596,962  28,012,795  $6,771,244 

Balata     61,035             32,289  46,216  28,042 

Telutoncr     (Puntianak) 1.052.426           164.260  228.424  29,722 

Gutta    percha 533,955             96.585  134,812  24,051 

Totals      71,621.091   $31,890,096  28.422.247  $6,853,059 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.         991.603             68.097  132,709  10.955 


Totals,  unmanufactured..    72,612,694  $31,958,193  28.554.956  $6,864,014 
Manufactures    of    rubber    and 

gutta     percha $71,338           $52,666 

Chicle     dutiable        649.546  509,087  125,403  58.997 


EXPORTS 


Manufactueed: 
Automobile  and   other  tires.. 

Inner     tubes 

Belting,  hose  and  packing.  .  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shn^s. pairs 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists*   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 

Totals,     mannfactured.  .  . 

Insulated    wire    . 

Unmanufactured — free: 
Rubber   scrap   and   reclaimed. 


838.772 


403.991 


$4,109,075 

$593,551 

480,309 

47,060 

369,670 

248,235 

778,099          12 

4,701          120,636 

60,155 

26.995 

131.905 

57.900 

468,051 

233,448 

$6,397,264 

.....     $1,327,825 

$507,189 

$632,633 

$45,508 


199,704 


$14,295 


FOREIGN    EXPORTS 


Crude    rubber    

Balata     

Jelutong    (Prinlianak) 
Rubber   substitutes    ... 
Rubber   manufactures 


94,040 
83,390 

$45,605 
46,976 

9 

1,398 

152,105 

27.002 

4.536 

$27,901 

14,751 

1,775 

4.056 

MASSACHUSETTS 

IMPORTS 


Unmanufactured  —free : 
Crude  rubber: 

From  England     

Straits    Settlements..  . 
British    East    Indies.  , 


99,943 


Totals     

Rubber  scrnp  and   reclaimed. 

Totals,  unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures.. rfwdflWc 


Manufactured: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner   tubes    

Belting,  hose  and   packing;.  .  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  .pairs 

.Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries     

Other  rubber  manufpctures.  . 

Totals,     manufactured 

Insulated    wire     


'  'i.'i'dd 

332.640 

$1,048 
53,639 

99,943 
112,560 

$45,167 
6,100 

334,740 
33,600 

$54,687 
3.780 

212,503 

$51,267 
$21,932 

368,340 

$58,467 
$8,999 

EXPORTS 

338.406 

$227 

"7',iii 

278,596 

4,131 

2.567 

40,637 

$333,269 
$863 

'341984 

$1,413 

18 

1,160 

37,938 

202 

470 

14,817 

$56,018 
$4,897 
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BUFFALO 


March 


1920 


1921 


I'NMAXr;F>cTURFE — frcc: 
Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 

Rubber  manufactures.  .^i(/irt6/e 
Chicle     dutiable 


^Tanufactured: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner  tubes    

Belting,    hose    and    packing.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. . /'rtirj' 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 


Pounds 

275,127 


9,132 


Totals,     manufactured . . . 

Insulated  wire 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 


Value 

$18,905 
2-18 


$233,616 
40,552 
33,622 
13.762 
785 
21,105 
76.188 

$419,630 
S7.672 
44,305 


Pounds 


2.783 


Crude    rubber    

Balata     

Telutons     (Pontianak) 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed 

Chicle 

Rubber    manufactures    


311,091 
FOREIGN   EXPORTS 

382.756        $156,793 


2S.750 
49.693 
41,498 


5,562 

9,690 

21.299 

KM 


PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTS 


Unmanufactured— -/rf£*; 
Crude  rubber: 

From    Strait?    Settlements. 
Gutta  percha    


Totals    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

Totals,    unmanufactured . 
Rubber  manufactures..rft(/r'flfc/e" 


Manufactured: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner    tubes    

Belting,  ho.se  and   packing.  .  . 
Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,     manufactured.  .  . 

Insulated    wire    _.  — 

Rubber    scrap    and    reclaimed 


Unmanufactiiped — free: 
Crude   rubber: 

From  Costa    Rica    

Honduras    

Nicaragua     

Totals,    unmanufactured . 
Chicle     dutiable 


M\Nt'FACTVRED: 

Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner  tubes 

Belting,    hose    ?nd    packing.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. .  pairs 

Soles  and   he^Is 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 

Totals,    manufactured .... 
Insulated  wire  


991.857 


$385,714 
$229 


$64,900 

5.918 

22,671 

3.133 

$96,622 
$1,559 


NEW  ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 

143 

880 

4.560 

$136 
440 
985 

5,583 
;             5.214 

$1,561 
$3,041 

EXPORTS 


13.177 


$15,740 

1.210 

5,150 

17.700 

347 

3S 

3,323 


$43,508 
$5,128 


OHIO 

IMPOHTS 


Ukmamufactured — free : 
Crude    rubber: 

From  Straits    .Settlements..      2.913,216     $1,531,645 


Tot.nls,    unmamifacfjred.     2.913.216     $1,531,645 
Rubber  nKnufaeture«.rfHM'nt/e         $100 


31.369 


274. 34S 
28.501 
41,900 


4.514 


3,720 


3,720 
617 


12,388 


Value 
$551 


$48,353 

33,498 

9.802 

2.033 

145 

14,778 

42.368 

$150,977 

$6,756 

4.810 


$47,063 
5.852 
7.358 


138 


894,961 
96.439 

$375,736          

9,910           

991,400 
457 

$385,646          

68          

$2,038 


$32,170 
278 


$32,448 
$499 


$187 


$187 
$280 


$6,334 

41 

8,428 

18,171 

201 

49 

609 


$33,833 
$3,789 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

IMPORTS 


March 


1921 


UNMANUrACTUREI>— /r«  ■ 

Crude  rtibber : 

From  British    India    

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies,  . 
Hongkong  


Pounds 


160 

4,783,237 

831,050 

532 


Totals     5,614,979 

Jelutong   (Pontianak)    804 


Totals,  unmanufactured. 
Rubber  Ta?iiiui?xt\^rGS.  dutiable 
Chicle    dutiable 


5,615,783 
'32',654 


Value 


$96 
2,103,812 
,  290,140 

187 

$2,394,235 
259 

$2,394,494 
$1,713 
22.613 


Pounds 


81.660 
76,080 


157.740 


157,740 


Value 


$17,058 
20,132 


$37,190 


$37,190 
$3,182 


Manufactured: 
Auton-.obile  and  other  tires.  . 

Inner  tubes    

Belting,  hose  and  packing.  .  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  .pairs 

Soles  and   heels 

Druggists*   sundries    

Other   rubber  manufactures. . 


Totals,    manufactured... 

Insulated    wire    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

Fi 

Rubber   manufactures    

WASHINGTON 

lUFORTS 

Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude  rubber: 

From  Straits     Settlements..      2.300,156     $1,089,963 
Dutch    East    Indies...         120.178  57.510 


""876 

$80,935 
6.612 
39,773 
1,555 
52 
2,319 
7,428 

"sioii 

$48,770 
1,804 
5,191 
16,570 
1.649 
1.069 
4.476 

$138,674 

6i3ii23           $:9!62S 
:IGN    EXPORTS 

$25 

•ioiHo 

$79,529 

$3,876 

$720 

Totals     2,420.334     $1.14/ 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.  ll.OOO 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  ir.anuf.ictures.dlKffflfc/e 


.473 
270 


2,431.334 


Manufactui^ed: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner  tubes    

Belting,   hose  and  packing.  .  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  .pairs 

Diuggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,    manufactured... 

Insulated    wire    

P.ubber   scrap  and  reclaimed. 


1.973 


$1,147,743 
$99 


$40,942 

532 

6,779 

4.127 

609 

4.511 

$57,500 
$2,103 
20,979 


-free : 


Unman  uFACTtiRED- 
Crude    rubber: 

From.  England 
Gutta   percha    


Totals     

Rubber  scrap  and  reclainietl. 


CHICAGO 

IMPORTS 


15 


$7 


15 


$446 


Totals,  xmmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures,  .(futia/i/f 
Chicle    dutiable 


Rubber  scrap  and.  reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures .  dutiable 


Manufactured: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner  tubes   

Belting,  hose  and   packing.  .  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes.  ./>airj 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other   rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,    manufactured. .  . 

Insulated    wire    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


15 


327.554 
MICHIGAN 
IMPORTS 
2.697 


$7 

$3,423 

2C5.789 


$34 
6.189 


EXPORTS 


3,384 


$57,104 

7,464 

4.697 

11,537 

4.621 

15.592 


$101,015 

$3,039 

115,929  14.621 


1,690 


1,690 


127 


$68 

$68 
$4 


$988 
16 

1.240 
534 
853 

3.514 


90.759 


5.878 


5.878 
13,800 


$7,145 

$30 

1.815 


$1,176 

$1,176 
414 


19,678  $1,590 
J5  273 

528li29  307^172 


2,205 


$807 


$26,082 
4.443 
2.721 
7.557 
611 
6.617 


$48,031 

$9,463 

30.476  1,319 


UNITED    STATES    CRUDE    RUBBER    IMPORTS    FOR    1921    (BY    MONTHS) 


Plantations       Paras 
1921 

lanuarv     Ions     12.819  1.312 

February      7.913  432 

March     12.241  1.794 

April     16.861  403 

Totals.  4  months.    1921 49.834  3.941 

Totals,   4  months.    1920 97.049  9.432 

Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


Centrals 

3 
2 
1 

5 

Guayule 
' '  25 

Manicoba 

and  Matto 

Grosso 

■■■3 

Balata 

41 
25 
29 
64 

Mis- 
cellaneous 

173 

216 

7 

226 

Waste 

1.071 

37 

345 

7 

Totals 

A 

43 
269 
377 

1921  1920 
15.462            22,401 

8,919  33.984 
14,797  33,998 
17,566           24.957 

689 
2,521 

11 
428 

25 
227 

3 
13 

159 
267 

622 
3,043 

1,460 
2,360 

56.744          

115.340 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR   THE 
UNITED    STATES 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MAITUFACTURED    RUBBER 

February 


1920 


1921 


Pounds 
Unmanufactured — free: 
India   rubber: 

From  France     827,307 

Netherlands      . . .  2,586,622 

Portugal     220,462 

United  Kingdom.  15,639,792 

Canada     9,820 

Central    America.  7,312 

Mexico     125,716 

Brazil    3,807,367 

Peru     1,722,297 

Other  South  Am.  519,485 

British    E.    Indies  42,982,996 

Dutch    E.    Indies  2,429,197 

Other  countries..  476,531 

Totals     71,354,904 

Balata       328,325 

Guayule     40,020 

Jelutong     (Pontianak) 1,292,316 

Gutta   percha    252,215 

Rubber    scrap    1,327,957 

Totals,    unmanufactured  74,595,737 

Chicle     (dutiable) 744,925 

India     rubber     and     gutta 

perclia      

India  rubber  substitutes..  51,200 


Valu 


Pounds 


Value 


_«     H 


So. 


$243,229 

1.123,583 

360,640 

$74,928 

44,000 

7,431,553 

66,981 

ii.303' 

4,630 

2,336 

1,609 

384 

50,065 

1,177,767 

1,147,121 

216.290 

557,203 

155,812 

28,132 

i2.757 

18.823,383 

17,081,824 

5.510,998 

874,662 

3,217,698 

1,054,815 

158,312 

29,160 

10,202 

$30,646,535 

21,933,165 

$6,885,677 

$184,304 

187,356 

$114,432 

12,006 

55.150 

11.941 

156,414 

378,565 

49,260 

52,629 

251,611 

42,406 

92,215 

277,849 

13,733 

$31,144,103 

23,083,696 

$7,117,449 

$596,143 

956,209 

$474,545 

58,070 

65.009 

8,842 

796 

250 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE 


Manufactured — 
India    rubber: 

Scrap   and    old 

Reclaimed    

Beltingi     

Hosei      

Packing!      

Boots^    pairs 

Shoes^    pairs 

Soles    and    heels^ 

Tires: 

Casings*     

Inner    tubes*     

Solid  tires*   

AH   other   tires* 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries* 
Suspenders  anH  garters. . 
Other  rubber  manufacturers* 


Totals,  manufactured 
Fountain  pens.  ..  .number 
Insulated  wire  and   cables 


1,446,414 

$100,129 

795,187 

$47,005 

409,642 

67,451 

60,493 

8,810 

170,299 

182,471 

272,348 

369,210 

105,047 

96,581 

39,933 

139,224 

7.533 

28,247 

1,019,959 

866,483 

207,917 

246,603 

64,848 

75,440 

3,849,706 

1,248,540 

214,311 

140,115 

213,952 

110,724 

58,067 

39,993 

121,400 

106,096 

283,267 

71,534 

610,247 
$7,136,779 

532,638 

$3,304,007 

20,458 

$17,022 

35,959 

$56,153 

567,036 

1,123,873 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE 


Unmanufactured— 

144,575 

34,000 

60,454 

3,099 

$60,270 

19,135 

9,015 

300 

722,789 
82,163 

$134,738 

Balata     

29,391 

Jelutong    (Pontianak)     .  . . 

Totals,    unmanufactured 
Manufactured — 
Gutta     percha     and     India 

242,128 
'i4,'54d 

$88,720 

$1,369 
10,553 

804,952 

$164,129 
$12,051 

India  rubber  substitutes.. 
Totals,     manufactured 

$11,922 

$12,051 

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS   TERRITORIES    OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES 


Manufactured — 
To   Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Boots    and    shoes,  .pairs 
Other  rubber  goods.... 

Totals     

To    Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile    tires     

Other    tires    

Other   rubber  goods.... 

Totals     

To   Porto   Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires    

Other  tires   

Other  rubber  goods.... 

Totals     


3,154 


$5,461 
8,611 
5,345 


3,820 


$19,417 

$7,031 

44,259 

502 

4,902 

$56,694 

$9,080 

47,318 

7,539 

21,388 

$85,325 


$12,990 
7,973 
3,103 

$24,066 

$9,653 

114,638 

1,584 

9,213 

$135,088 

$2,841 

6,490 

362 

4,845 

$14,S3S 


^Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  countries  during  February, 
1931,    appear   in   Ibis   issue. 
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RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IXPOBTS    OF    CEUDE    AND    JtANUrACTUKED    RUBBER 

January 


Unman  I' FACT  fREo — frre: 
Rubber,  gutta  pcrcha,  cic. : 

From    United    Kingdom 

United    States    

PritisU  East  Indies: 

1920 

1921 

"^ 

Pounds 
855,876 
859,030 

532.437 
2,421 

Value 

$478,333 

413,566 

275,751 
997 

Pounds 
246,056 
965,233 

112,010 
440,345 

Value 

$76,828 

219,515 

31  633 

Straits    Settlements 
Other     countries.  . 

103,686 

ToUls    

Rubber,    recovered 

2,249,764 
165,197 

$1,168,647 
$27,836 

1,763,644 
129,736 

$431,662 
21.630 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  putia  percha   scrap 105. 5S2 

Rubber    substitutes    183,429 


Totals,    unmanufactured. .   2,703,972 


Partly    Manufactured — 
Hard    rubber   sheets  and   rods  6,741 

Hard    rubber   tubes 

Rubber   thread,    not   covered..  5,683 


Totals,   partly  manufactured        12,424 


Manufactured — 

Belting     

Hose    

Packing     

Boots   and    shoes 

Clothing,    including    water- 

proofed     

Gloves     

Hot    water    bottles 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,  pneumatic 

Tires,     inner    tubes 

Elastic*  round  or  flat 

Mats  and    matting 

Cement    

Other  rubber  manufactures. . . 


Totals,    manufactured. 


Totals,  rubber  imports..    2,716,396 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire  and  cables  covered  with 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber, 

etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered as  above   

Chicle    31,426 

Fillets    

Webbing    

Fountain     pens 


11.376 
21,715 

17.723 
134,888 

$1,229,574 

2.045.991 

$6,266 
3,726 
8,382 

7,581 

"iii 

$18,374 

7,712 

$12,218 

7,963 

7,254 

28,765 

23,579 

933 

3,077 

29,636 

61,466 

889 

49,258 

465 

5,986 

116,740 

$348,229           

$1,596,177 

2,053,703 

$13,857 

17,643 
9,222 

60,539 
2,699 

1.396 
23,099 


$477,787 


$3,662 

1,812 

185 

$5,659 


$14,979 

14,478 

6,741 

3,341 

16,562 

1,919 

1,908 

23,188 

90,316 

13,802 

18,677 

117 

2,060 

113,425 

$321,513 

$804,959 


$8,609 
23,240 


369 

15,660 

2,156 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  AND   FOREIGN  RUBBER   GOODS 

January 


1920 


1921 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  aiid  waste  rubber 

Manufacture!) — 

Belting    

Hose    

Boots_  and   shoes 

Clothing,    including    water- 

proofed    

Tires,    pneumatic    

Tires    

Other    manufactures 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 
$19,989 

$256 

26,858 

238,708 

2,194 

891,728 

21,437 

21,842 


Reex- 
t>orts  of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 

$53 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


272 


Totals,    manufactured.  .$1,203,023 


Totals,  rubber  exports.  .$1,223,012 


8,963 
4,067 

$13,302 

$13,355 


Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper  wire  and  cable $33,788 

Chicle    108,527 


$16,046 

34,110 

233.327 

"$382 

376 

348,307 

8,047 

68,870 

818 

23',696 
3,660 

$709,083 

$27,956 

$709,803 

$27,956 

$64,542 

RUBBER     STATISTICS    FOR    THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND   MAITUFAOTURED  RUBBER 

February 


1920 


1921 


Unmanufactured — free: 

Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.: 

From    United    Kingdom.. 

United    States     . . . 

Belgian    Congo     . 

Brazil     


Pounds 


1,536,109 

616,546 

59,035 


Value 


$897,511 

324,054 

21,947 


Pounds 


26,902 
782,934 


Value 


$3,707 
151,015 


February 


1920 


Pounds 
British    East   Indies: 

Ceylon     224,000 

Straits  Settlements.    1,041,692 
Duich    East    Indies..  114 

Other   countries    13.262 


1921 

« 


Totals     3,490,758 

Rubber,    recovered     422,442 

Rubber,  powdered  and  rubber 

or  gutta   percha   scrap 67.511 

Rubber    substitute    158,505 

Totals,    unmanufactured.. 
Partly   Manufactured — ■ 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.  . 

Hard   rubber   tubes    

Rubber  thread,  not   covered . . 


Value 

123,703 

484,290 

57 

9,056 

$1,860,618 
75,010 

5,634 

20.021 


4,139,216     $1,961,283 


Pounds 


903,500 


Value 


223,67» 


5,419 

'  5,382 


$3,307 
1,845 
7,950 


Totals,  partly  manufactured        10,801 


$:3,102 


1,786,244 
12,223 

187,985 
64,961 

2,051,413 

12,896 

"197 

13,093 


$391,060 
2,148 

19,924 

16,597 

$429,72? 

$11,659 

1,3.46 

257 

$13,262 


Manufactured — 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Boots   and    shoes 

Clothing,       including       water- 
proofed       

Gloves     

Hot    water   bottles 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,    pneumatic    

Tires,    inner    tubes 

Elastic,   round   or  flat 

Mats    and    matting 

Cement     

Other    rubber    manufactures.  . 


$9,283 

8,630 

3,889 

7,285 

18,873 

1,874 

2,319 

8.501 

236,442 

17.668 

24.857 

296 

1,907 

102,332 

$444,156 

Totals,     rubber    imports..   4,150,017     $2,684,458       2,064,506        $887,147 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire  and  cables  covered  with 
cotton,   linen,  silk,   rubber 

^etc. $10,761  $5,90S 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered   as    above 18,469  

Chicle     137,455  114.918  90,794 

Fillets    6,829 

Webbing      39,560  

Fountain    pens    1,144  .' 


Totals,    manufactured. 


$12,633 

7,718 

6,496 

31,992 

30,977 

754 

495 

7,237 

412,765 

40,050 

29,453 

281 

8,392 

120,830 

$710,073 


20,077 

51.925 

47 

9,095 

1,099 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC   AND  FOREIGN  RUBBER   GOODS 

February 


1920 

A, 


— V 


1921 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  and  waste  rubber 

Manufactured — ■ 

Belting    

Hose    

Boots    and    shoes 

Clothing,     including     water- 

proofed    

Tires,    pneumatic 

Tires      

Other    manufactures 

Totals,    manufactured .... 

Totals,    rubber    exports... 

Insulated    wire    and    cable: 
Copper   wire   and   cable.... 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

V'alue 

$41,484 

1,354 
12.993 
93,079 

616 

822,316 

626 

17,238 

$948,222 

$989,706 


$438 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 

$25 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

Value 

$3,663 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


3,354 
1,850 


$5,335 


$5,364 


8,097 
13,090 
79,359 

$V,228 

4,116 

166,533 

7,978 

20,209 

'"162 
4,549^ 

$299,381 

$5,879 

$303,044 

$5,879' 

$91,207 

72,908 


12,659 


A    LIGHT    CAR    WEIGHING    1,750    POUNDS    .\ND    TR.WELING   25    MILES- 

per  hour,  covers  2,200  feet  per  minute  and  moves  with  a  force 
of  nearly  4,000.000  foot  pounds.  \  heavy  car  weighing  5,300 
pounds  and  going  at  40  miles  per  hour,  travels  3.520  feet  per 
minute,  moving  with  a  force  in  e.xcess  of  18,500,000  foot  pounds. 
Tire  testing  experts  say  the  force  of  road  shocks  runs  into  the 
millions.  Load  the  car  with  passengers  or  increase  the  speed  and 
you  increase  these  forces  millions  more.  To  stand  such  strains,, 
a  standard  make  five-inch  cord  tire  has  20  to  26  cords  per  inch. 
Though  each  cord  has  a  strength  of  fifteen  pounds,  there  are 
eight  plies  or  layers  of  these  cords.  This  gives  the  five-inch  tire 
a  strength  in  fabric  carcass  alone  of  2,400  to  3.000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  irrespective  of  strength  given  by  otlier  parts. — Miller 
News  Service. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM   RUBBER  STATISTICS 


IMPORTS 


February 


1920 


1921 


Unman  UfACTUPFD — 
Crude   rubber: 
From — 

Straits   Settlements    

Federated    Malay   States-  ■ . . 

British    India     

Ceylon    and    dependencies.  . 

Other  Dutch  possessions  in 
Indian    Se:is    

Dutch  East  Indies  (except 
other  Drtch  pnssessiojis 
in  Indian    Seas) 

Other  countries  in  East  In- 
dies and  Pacific,  not  else- 
where   specified    

Brazil     

Peru     

South  and  Central  America 
(except   Brazil   and    Peru) 

West  Africa: 

French   West   Africa 

Gold   Coast    

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 

East  Africa  (including 
Madagascar  J     

Other  countries    


Pounds 


6,252.100 
7.557,000 
1.224.500 
4,105.500 

949.000 


735.900 


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


£793,729  4,631.200  £25l,92S 

936.944  4,705,900  270.635 

154.368  1,262,500  71,610 

506,041  3.648,300  204.014 

122,439  635,500  35,749 

99,103  1,972,600  107,126 


397,500 
3,400 

49,582 
30O 

387,900 

432,908 

7,900 

19,872 
16.705 

36,100 

4.034 

72.800 

3.780 

12.300 

3,300 

198,600 

1,342 

240 

14,870 

"asoo 

55,300 

""iso 

2,688 

17,600 
115,800 

2,043 
13,990 

45,100 
77,400 

2,410 
4,261 

Tot.-.ls     21,608,600    £2,659,027     17,938,100 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. .    1,206,900  18,857  36,300 


Totals     unmanufactured.. 22,815, 500    £2,717,884     17,974,400       £991,890 


Gutta  percha  and  balata 849,400 

Rubber     substitutes 76,900 

M/*NUr^CTURED — 

Boots   and   shoes.  ,  .dcsen  flairs        19,035 

Waterproof    clothing    

Insulated    wire     

Tires   and    tubes 

Other   rubber   manufactures 


£153,513 
3,012 

£44,045 

1,620 

965 

496,511 

53,985 


EXPORTS 


UNMAKUF.^n  L-RE1>— 

Waste   2nd    reclaimed 
Rubber     substitutes.  .  . 


ubbe 


Totals 


751,800 
236,500 


988,300 


Manufactured — 
Boots    and    shoes.  ..doccn  f'airs 

Waterproof  clothing    

Insulated    wire     

Submarine    caldes    

Tires    and    tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures... 


£24,573 
11,223 

£35,796 

£31,577 
199,560 
100,130 
39.814 
445,099 
294,292 


855,600 
22,700 


9,193 


504,600 
25,900 


£155,507 
620 

£17,471 

376 

3,607 

213,264 

63.557 


£16.667 
1,645 


530,500         £18,312 


11,674 


£23.654 
70,946 
143,780 
106,752 
167.473 
200,138 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN 


Unmanufacturei>— 
Crude  rubber: 

To  Russia     34,000 

.Sweden,       Norway      and 

Denmark      201.000 

Germany     226,100 

Belgium     720,100 

France    1,800,900 

Spain    6,500 

Italy    559,300 

Austria-Hungary    

Other  European  countries  85,300 

United    States    7,611,500 

Canada     638,100 

Other  countries   138,700 


£4,255 

24,094 
26,061 
82,657 
239.870 
750 
72,521 

iiiooo 

983,670 
82.708 
16,345 


324,000 
1,207,400 
155,500 
499,800 
34,300 
100,000 
567,600 
585,300 
300,500 


15,600 


Totals,   rubber   12,021,500    £1,543,931       3,790,000 


16,741 

58,835 

8,856 

30,264 

1,859 

5,879 

29,544 

22,649 

17,173 

■■■■969 

£192,709 


Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. . 

Gutta  percha  and  balata 

Rubber     substitutes 

MANUFACTUREtJ 

Boots  and  zhoes.  ..do;:en  t'airs 

Waterijroof  clothing   

Tires  antl  tubes 

Other   manufactures 

Totals,     manufactured.... 


18,800 

95.100 

3,100 


€425 

19,282 

140 

£48 

12 

4.741 

2,714 


83,200 
12,700 


£15,986 
325 


£47 


40,821 
1,771 


£7.515 


£42,639 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS 


March 


Pounds  \'alue 

U.\  manufactured — • 
Crude   rubber : 
From — ■ 

Straits    Settlements     4,765,800 

Federated    Malay    States..      5,586,300 

British    India    1,345,500 

Ceylon    and     dependencies.     3.943,200 
Other   Dutch   possessions  in 

Indian    Seas    708.400  85,934 


Pounds 


Value 


£596,000 

4,958,100 

£267.451 

688,412 

5,326,400 

303,988 

167,229 

1,480,200 

84,348 

461,460 

4,318,200 

233,970 

Mart:h' 


1920 


a  921 


Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Dutch  East  Indies  (except 

other     Dutch     possessions 

in   Indian    Seas) 

67.400 

7.836 

2.374,900 

■    134,754 

Other     countries     in     East 

Indies    and    Pacific,    not 

elsewhere  specified 

186,400 

23,439 

215,400     ■' 

11.041 

Brazil      

3,492,400 

1  7  600 

418.040 

1,395 

766,100    ' 

34,668 

Peru    

.South  and  Central  America 

(except  Brazil  and  Feru) 

11,200 

1,200 

■  .I'tUiio ','•', 

560 

West    Africa: 

French   West  Africa.... 

52,600 

4,380 

5,000  ■ 

250 

Gold     Coast 

47,400 

5,766 

32,200'  ' 

1,699 

Other  pans  of  W.  Africa 

97,500 

9,721 

24,300 

1,262 

East  Africa,  including  Mada- 

gascar     

72,400 
241,000 

8,635 
18,428 

2,200 
69,400 

115 
3.229 

Other    countries 

Totals 20,630.100    £2,497.875     20,168,400    £1411,176 

Waste  and   reclaimed  rubber.         536,900  13,174  152,500  3,432 

Totals,     uiirr.anufactnred . 

Gutta   percha    and   balata. 

Rubber     substitutes.  ........ 

Manufactured — 
Boots   and   shoes,  .dozekpairs 
Waterproof    clothing.  .  J ,, . . . 

Insulated      wire 

Submarine    cables 

Tires   and    tubts 

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 
Rubber  substitutes 


Manufactured — 
Boots  and   shoes,  .dozen  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing 

Insulated    wire 

Submarine     cables 

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

exports- 
Unmanufactured— 
Crude  rubber; 

To  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark     

Gcrinany     

Belgium     

France     

Spain     .  . ; 

Italy     

Austria-Hungary     .... 
Other    Kuropean    coun- 
tries      

United    States 

Canada      

Other     countries 


21.157,000 
657,500 
166,200 

£2.511.049 

£115,982 

7,210 

20.320,900 

328,200 

15,100 

£1,114,608 

£55,679 

682 

30,484 

£82,076 

3,156 

666 

50 

5,004 

£15,039 
288 

1,684 

351.724 
55,321 

267,910 
65,928 

EXPORTS 

1,309,900 
504,800 

£27,497 
32,180 

£59,677 

380,800 
64,000 

£6,567 
1,791 

1,814,700 

444,800 

£8,358 

7,661 

£16,685 
256,145 
130,499 
303,406 
590.002 
486.516 

7,789 

£17,574 
74,946 
164,576 
86,682 
244,395 
207,045 

-COLONIAL   AND   FOREIGN 


141,900 

619,100 

560,800 

4,408,600 

11,200 

1,045.900 

22,400 

17,900 

12,286,000 

666,500 

135,300 


£17,347 

75,530 

68,517 

576,609 

1,631 

130,004 

3,555 


51,800 
701,200 

52,700 
1,036,100 

53,700 
128,800 
237,100 


2,401  88,000 

1,630,407  2,238,500 

90,317  

17,612  3,400 


£2,664 

29,916 

3,828 

50,049 

3,240 

6.634 

13,078 

3,534 
95,823 


209 


Totals     : 19,915,600 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.  1,000 


£2,613,930 


4,591,300       £208,975 


Totals,     unmanufactured  19,916,600  £2,613  967 

Gutta  percha  and    balata....  181,800  £35,351 

Manufactured — 

Boots  and   shoes,  .diien  t'airs  60  £245 

Waterproof    clothing 

Insulated     wire !.!!'.! 

Tires    and    tubes 17,362 

Other  manufactures 5002 


4,591,300 
63,000 


165 


£208,975 
£12,263 

£427 

27 

200 

22,401 

1,457 


584,800 


33,841 


KOKOMO    "EVERLASTER   TWIN-GRIP"    FABRIC   CASINGS 

The  Kokumo  long-life  fabric  tires  now  have  the  "Everlaster  Twin- 
Grip"  tread  that  was  adopted  last  year  on  Kokomo  bicycle  tires 
and  automobile  cord  tires,  and  described  in  The  India  Rubbeb 
World,  February  1  and  May  1,  1920.  Their  thick  side-walls  pro- 
tect against  rut  cuts ;  accurate  bead  construction  avoids  rim  cha- 
fing and  wearing  friction;  and  the  rubber  cushioning  between  the 
fabric  layers  is  the  seat  of  plaint  strength.  The  tread  owes  its 
favor  to  a  center  rib  which  resists  skidding  forces.  It  thus  com- 
bines the  light-running,  easy-steering  qualities  of  ribbed  tread  tires 
with  the  protection  ofifered  car  and  driver  by  non-skid  casings.  All 
Kokomo  tires  now  ^  hav^^  black  treads  and  Kokomo  cords  are 
plainly  designated  by  a  red  shield  on  their  gray  walls. — Kokomo 
Rubber   Co.,   Kokonin,   Indiana. 
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RUBBER   STATISTICS  POR   ITALY 

IMPORTS   OF  CRUDE   AND  MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Eleven  Months  Ended  Novcmlter 


f 


1919 


1920 


NMANUFACTl'RED- 


Quintals' 
Crude    ruUber    and    ttiitta    pcrcha 
— raw  and  reclaimc<t: 

From  C,TCAt    Rrllain    132 

French  Asian  ("'lonies..  65'J 

India  and   (Vylon 24,563 

Str::its  Settlements 43,996 

French  African  Colonies  3,977 

RclRian  Congo 1.033 

Brazil   27.344 

Other  countries 917 


Lire^ 


97.4S9.950 


Lir 


61.286.400 


Totals     102,621     97,489.950 

Rnhber    scrap    14.700       2.105.000 

Tdtals.    unmanufacturer.  . 


Manui  ACTunen- 
Ind;a  rubber  and  ijittta  percha — 

Threads     

Sheets.   incl;»dinK  hard   rubber 

Tubes    

Reltint.     

R'lbbero^ted   fabrics  in  pieces 

Boots  and    shoes Pairs 

ELastic    webbinc    

Clothinjr  and  articles  for  travel 


Tires  and  tube? — 

FrTTi    BelRium     

France 

(^rcat    Britain    -  - 

I'nitcd    States    .  . 

Other    cou"tries 
Other    iTionufacturrs    


Quintals 


950 
2.075 
7,299 

37.115 
1,357 
2,064 

10,449 
3,202 


64.511      61.286,400 
247  37.050 


17.321 

99.594,950 

64,758 

61,323,450 

207 

600.300 

370 

1.073.000 

121 

238.300 

268 

508.500 

218 

318,350 

193 

365.750 

S61 

925.650 

764 

1,260,600 

434 

916.000 

789 

1,569,400 

52.235 

1,044.700 

167,411 

3,348,220 

292 

992.800 

655 

2.227,000 

9 

36.000 

189 

756.000 

74  1 

828  1 

3.987  1 
1.214  \ 

5,040 

I5.O41.6O0 

8.246 

43,512,000 

90 

1,385 

7 

41 

13,894 

26.027,400 

15,184 

35.938.400 

Totals,   manufactured 46,141,100 

Totai    import*     145.736.050 


90.558.870 


151,882,320 


EXPORTS    OF    CRUDE   AND    MA-NtTFACnURED    RUBBER 


U.SMANUrACTltPED — 

India  rubber  and  RUlta  percha- 

raw  and  reclaimed: 
To  Austria    

Spain     

United    States    

Other    countries    


1 


1,078  ^    2.109,500 
IJ 


543  1 

3,600  I     ■■•'i-"'"J 

544  I 


Totals     ".219 

Waste     ".^O' 


2,109,500 
840,200 


5,484 
8.298 


Totals,     un'uanufactured.  .  . 
Masi'iactubed — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    ,••::• 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes     

Beltine         

Rubber-coated  fabrics  in  pieces 

Boots    and     shoes pairs 

Other    

Elastic    webhinE    

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 


Tires  and  tube?: 

To  Austria     

Belgium      

Czcchn-StOvakia     ... 

Denmark    

Krance    ...    

r.reat    Britain   

Netherlands     

Uoumania     

Spain     

Switzerland     

TJungarv     .  .    ...... 

.     India   and    C'evlon. . 

Dutch    East    Indies. 

Straits  Settlements   . 

.Australia     

Argentina     

Brazil     

Other    countries    .  . . 
Other   manufactures 


8,420       2.949.700 


13,782 


480 
87 

842 
95 

255 
6.064 


1.488.II0I1 
185.600 

1.185.350 
199.500 
766.500 
121.280 


S08 

42 


862 

I.. 306 

452 

342 

1.041 

6.254 

224 

150 

610 

1,779 


3.070.400 
210.000 


944 
344 
198  I 
507  1 

1.531  ! 

1.055  I 

1.396  ! 

3.959 


47,487.500 


7.338,400 


356 

305 

1,995 

'"524 

587 

2 

1,263 

865 


3.367  1 

2.380 

1.174 

1.455 

2.131 

10.579 

535  i 

1.374 

1.412 

730 

264 

4.928 

2.394 

2.853 

1.079 

3.400 

2.898 

5.326 

13.255 


2.742.000 
1.659.600 


4,401,600 


1. 103.600 

572.000 

2.591.250 


1.583.200 

11.740 

3.O00 

4.799,400 

4,325,000 


120,772,.'iC0 


Totals,  manufactured   62,052,530 


Total   exports    65,002.230 


160.189.690 


164. 591. .'90 


THE   MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 

NEW   YORK 

"T*!!!-;  nibliir  scrap  market  is  essentially  stagnant.  There  is  a 
A  small  amount  of  business,  mainly  in  boots  and  shoes,  for  the 
current  needs  of  reclaimers.  The  continued  low  prices  for  crude 
rubber,  high  freight  rates  and  the  general  slackness  of  industry 
have  eliminated  to  the  vanishing  point  the  demand  for  rubber 
scrap. 

Exports  of  rubber  scrap  for  the  nine  months  ended  March,  192], 
total  only  one-half  those  for  the  same  period  of  1920.  although 
double  those  for  the  same  months  of  1919. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD     LOTS    DELIVERED 

May   24.    1921 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
BOOTS   AND  SHOES 

Arctic  tops lb,  "0.075      (a 

Boots    and    shoes /fr.  *.03V'2&' 

Trimrrcd     irctics    Ih.  •.02>i(» 

T'ntrimmed    arctics     lb.  ".02      ^ 

HARD  RUBBER 

Battery   jars,   black  compound lb.  ■.07^0) 

No.    1.  bright   fracture lb.  .12     @ 

INNER  TUBES 

No.    1    lb.  .06      (§1 

Compounded     lb.  ,04  '4  @ 

Red    Ih.  .OA'A@ 

MECHANICALS 

B'ark  scrap,  mixed,  No.   1 lb.  *.02^@ 

No.    2 lb.  '.0\'/,(a 

Car  springs    lb.  '.02yi&- 

Heels     lb.  *.02>4@ 

Horse-shr-e  pads lb.  *.02]/l@ 

Hose,    .^ir   brake lb.  *.01      @ 

fire,     cotton     lined lb.  *.01      (3 

garden     /i>.  .07      @ 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from   fiber lb.  *.01^(5) 

Matting     lb.  *.01      (ffi 

Red   packing    lb.  '.fHVa® 

Red       scrap.  No.  1 Ih.  '.07     @ 

No.  2 lb.  '.QS'Ad' 

White  scrap,  No.  1 Ih.  *.07     (ffi 

No.  2 Ih.  '  .06     (ft 

TIRES 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto  peelings   lb.  .02     (^' 

Bicycle    lb.  *.01'/i(ffi 

.Standard    white    auto lb  *.02^@ 

Mixed    auto    lb.  *.01      @ 

.Stripped,  unguaranteed lb  * .Q\      @ 

White.  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S lb.  '.023^(8 

SOLID— 

Carriage lb.  *.02i4i3i 

1  rony    lb.  @ 

Truck,  clean   lb.  '.OVA(^ 

"Nominal. 


.04 
.03 
.02  Ji 


.01 
.15 


.06/, 

.04;'l 

.04M 


.03 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.01 '^ 

.01 

.02 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.07/, 

.06!/, 


■02'/i 
.02 
.02^ 
.0\'/, 

.01 'A 


.02  H 
.02 


'One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds 
'One  lira  equals  $0,193    (normal) 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  Early  in  the  month  the  spot  market  for 
middling  upland  cotton  took  an  upward  tendency  of  50  points, 
rising  on  May  2  from  12.40  to  12.90.  Steady  rise  followed,  except 
for  a  slight  drop  on  the  fifth,  until  13.05  was  reached  on  the  twelfth. 
Since  that  time  spot  prices  have  fluctuated  at  somewhat  lower 
levels  until  12.50  had  been  reached  on  May  24,  only  10  points 
above  the  starting  point  of  the  month.  Trade  continues  very 
quiet. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  Prices  have  been  relatively  weak  for  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  due  largely  to  lack  of  demand  in  the  Alexandria 
market  which  is  now  being  affected  quite  as  inuch  by  the  coal 
situation  in  England  as  by  the  limited  buying  here. 

Crop  advices  from  Egypt  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
crop  there  is  having  a  very  late  start,  which  will  increase  its 
susceptibility  to  worm  attack.  There  is  much  fear  that  damage 
from  this  cause  may  be  very  heavy  this  year,  owing  to  the  lifting 
of  the  government  decree  that  ginning  shall  cease  after  May  1. 

Arizona  Cotton.  Arizona  Pima  prices  are  steady.  Demand  is 
very  small  although  spinners  are  showing  a  good  deal  of  interest 
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ill  prices,  not  only  in  Arizona  cotton  but  in  Egyptian  as  well.  There 
is  a  very  heavy  cut  in  acreage  in  Arizona  and  the  crop  is  expected 
to  amount  to  less  than  half  that  grown  last  season.  However, 
unless  there  should  be  a  very  radical  change  in  the  mill  situation 
there  should  be  ample  extra-staple  cotton  to  meet  the  world's 
needs  for  another  year  at  least. 

Mechanical  Ducks  and  Drili-s.  The  market  is  slowly  but 
certainly  improving  in  breadth  of  demand  with  a  better  tone  gen- 
erally. The  trade  is  looking  forward  to  an  approximately  normal 
market  on  these  fabrics  in  the  late  summer  or  the  early  autumn. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  The  interest  in  these  materials  has  been 
very  quiet  during  the  past  month  and  prices  arc  practically  un- 
changed from  a  month  ago. 

Sheetings.  There  is  a  small  improvement  in  this  market  since 
last  month.  Buyers  are  taking  care  of  their  requirements  for 
thirty  to  sixty  days  principally  on  light-weight  sheetings.  The 
heavier  numbers  are  moving  slowly. 

Tire  I'abrics.  The  demand  for  tire  fabrics  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing in  volume.  Each  month  additional  tire  manufacturers  use  up 
their  stocks  on  hand  and  come  into  the  market,  either  for  new 
purchases  or  for  delivery  on  old  purchases ;  thus  there  is  a 
materially  better  interest  in  tire  fabrics.  This  growth  in  demand 
is  expected  to  continue  through  the  summer  and  well  into  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  tire  manufacturing  output  naturally  decreases. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS 

May   24.    19J1 

Prices  subject    to   change   without    riotice 
BURLAPS 

32 — /-ounce    100    yards  *$3.S0  @ 

32— 3-ounce      ♦3.50  @ 

40 — 7  '/i  -ounce      *4.00  (a, 

40 — Sounce    *4.00  @ 

40 — 10-.>unce     '4.50  (5. 

40 — lO^Dunce    *4.50  (g 

45 — 7!/S-ounce    *4.50  @ 

45 — Bounce    *4.50  @ 

45 — lOounce    'S.OO  @ 

DBILLS 

38-inch     2.00-yard     yard        .13      (3 

40-inch   3.47-yard    07^  @ 

52-inch   1.90-yard     15j|@ 

52-inch   1.95-yard     15^@ 

oO-inch    I.52.yard    19^^@ 

DlrCK 
CARRIAGE    CLOTH 

38-inch  2.00-yard    enameling    duck yard         A4%@ 

30-inch    1.74-yard     16M@ 

72-inch    16.66   ounce .344^@ 

72.inch    17.21 -ounce    .35!/2@ 

MECHANICAL 

Hose    pound        .26     @ 

Belting     26     (g 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH 

-^cme    ynrd         .21  (g 

Endurance    .24  & 

Penn    29  @ 

Piece  goods.  40-inch , .22  @ 

Piece   goods,   36-inch .19  @ 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS 
COTTON 

Bf  mbazine  64  x  60 yard         .12'/.  &j 

60  X  48 11!^@ 

Cashmeres,    cotton    and    wool,    36-inch,    tan .67;^@ 

Twills  64  X   72 10     ®       12 

60   X    102 16      § 

Twill,    mercerized,    36-inch,   blue   and    black .27J/S@ 

tan  and  olive .25     @ 

Tweed   40     'g   1.00 

printed 18     @ 

Plaids  60  X  48 yard         .10     (w 

56x44 11      (S: 

Repp    25     @ 

Prints  60  X  48 13     @ 

64    X   60 14     (a 

IMPORTED  WOOLEN   FABRICS  SPBCIAIXY  PRBPARBD 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND  FANCIES 

63inch,  }'4   to  7%  ounces yard       1.00     @   2.50 

36inch,  2>4  to  5  ounces 60     ®   1.50 

IMPORTED   PLAID  LINING    (DNION   AND  COTTON) 

63inch.  S'/i  to  7  ounces yard        .60     (3   1.3754 

36  inch,  2  to  4  ounces iT/i@     .80 

•Nominal. 


SHEETINGS,   40-INCK 

48   X  48,   2.35  yard yard  @ 

48    X    48,   2.50-yard $0.10      @ 

48  X   48,   2.85-yard 08M@ 

64   X   68,  3.1S-yard 09)4@ 

56  X  60,  3.60-yard 0854  @ 

48   X  44,   3.75-yard OTA® 

SIIKS 

Canton,    38-inch    yard         .2TA@ 

Schappe,   36-inch .4254  @ 

STOCKINETTES 
SINGLE   THREAD 

SV-    Peeler,   carded.... pound  @ 

4 ;  i      Peeler,  carded    @ 

6  '/t      Peeler,  combed @ 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

Zero    Peeler,    carded Pound  @ 

3J4    Peeler,    carded @ 

6!/2    Peeler,   combed @ 

TOE  FABRICS 

BUILDING 

1754-ouncc  Sakellarides,    combed pound         .90  @    1.05 

17J4-ounce   Egyptian,  combed .80  @      .85 

175i-ounce  Egpytian,   carded .75  @ 

1 7  54  -ounce   Peeler,  combed    .80  @     ,82 

17  54 -ounce  Peeler,   carded    55  ^,     .60 

CORD 

15-OMnce  Egyptian   pound         .95  @ 

BICYCLa 

8-ounce    American     pound         .70  @     .80 

10-ounce    American    70  @     .80 

CHAFBR 

9  M -ounce    Sea    Island pound      1.00  @ 

9  54 -ounce   Egyptian,  carded 80  @      .90 

954-ounce    Peeler,   carded .70  @      .80 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUCK  ET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON  OFFICE 
Second   National   Bnilding 


NEW   YORK   OFnCE 

25  West  43d  Street 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS   AND   COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS 

NEW    YORK 

THE  market  for  chemicals  and  compounding  ingredients  con- 
tinues to  share  the  general  improvement  noticeable  in  indus- 
trial lines.  The  very  low-priced  materials  like  barytes  and  whiting 
are  meeting  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  free  movement  in  the 
high  freight  rates  which  prevail.  Bills  to  protect  the  barytes, 
barium  products  and  lead  industries  are  being  urged  in  Washing- 
ton, owing  to  dumping  of  foreign  competitive  products. 

The  situation  of  domestic  barytes  is  particularly  difficult  be- 
tween high  freight  rates  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  importa- 
tions from  German  sources. 

Aniline  Oil.  The  market  is  unsettled  and  weak.  Prices  have 
ruled  from  20  to  26  cents  a  pound  with  distressed  lots  at  18  cents. 

Barytes.  Prices  rule  very  low.  The  market  is  quiet  and  move- 
ment of  the  domestic  product  very  restricted  on  account  of  op- 
pressive freight  charges. 

Benzol.  Spot  stocks  of  both  pure  and  90  per  cent  have  been 
light  during  the  last  month.  The  90  per  cent  is  going  into  con- 
sumption extensively  as  a  source  of  motor  fuel.  The  demand  for 
both  grades  is  good,  with  90  per  cent  at  25  to  31  cents  a  gallon 
and  the  pure  at  27  to  36  cents. 

Blanc  Fixe.  The  same  influences  prevail  to  stagnate  the  move- 
ment of  this  material  as  in  the  case  of  barytes,  consequently  the 
market  is  very  dull. 

Blue  Lead.  The  rubber  trade  is  somewhat  interested  in  re- 
stocking with  blue  lead  in  moderate  quantities.  The  material  is 
in  fairly  good  demand  at  7H  to  8  cents  a  pound. 

Carbon  Black.  Early  in  the  month  the  ruling  price  was  12 
cents  with  demand  improving,  followed  shortly  by  reduction  of 
price  to  10  cents  to  stimulate  the  demand  from  tire  manufacturers 
which  met  with  some  success.  At  present,  however,  the  demand 
is  rather  routine. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  The  demand  outside  the  rubber  trade  was 
active  early  in  the  month,  succeeded  by  increased  call  from  the 
latter  trade  with  continuing  interest  to  date. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  Normal  demand  at  12  cents  was  suc- 
ceeded by  fair  call  at  6  to  7K  cents  a  pound.  The  month  closed 
with  supplies  in  large  volume  quoted  at  11J4  to  12J/2  cents. 

China  Clay.  Market  conditions  were  marked  by  generally 
light  demand.  Freight  rates  are  very  much  against  the  free  move- 
ment of  domestic  stocks. 

Dry  Colors.  A  steady  improvement  has  been  noted  in  most 
colors.  Owing  to  the  quiet  condition  of  the  market  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  lower  prices  to  stimulate  trade  conditions. 

Litharge.  The  trade  in  this  material  has  been  steady  routine 
business  with  mild  interest  only  on  the  part  of  rubber  manufac- 
turers. Early  in  May  a  reduction  of  ^-cent  a  pound  was  made 
and  demand  improved  at  the  new  quotations  of  9^  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Lithopone.  This  is  the  one  item  on  which  good  business  can 
be  reported.  Producers  are  running  their  plants  to  capacity. 
Prices  have  ruled  steady  the  entire  month  at  7  cents  a  pound  for 
lithopone  in  bags.  Manufacturers  of  tires  are  said  to  have  been 
seeking  supplies. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  .Available  supplies  are  heavy,  with  demand 
light.     Quotations  range  from  25  to  30  cents  a  gallon. 

Sublimed  Lead.  Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  the 
case  of  litharge.  The  demand  is  inactive.  Quotations  at  7'/i  to 
&%  cents  a  pound. 

Sulphur.  The  market  for  commercial  flour  ranged  through 
dull,  from  good  to  routine,  where  it  stands  at  present. 

Talc.  There  is  little  interest,  supplies  light  and  demand  stag- 
nant. 

Tar.  Pine  tar,  both  kiln  and  retort,  is  quoted  at  $12.50  a  barrel 
with  little  interest. 

Whiting.'   Chalk  whiting  is  meeting  vigorous  competition  from 


the  by-product  variety  and  prices  have  been  reduced  from  5  to  10 
cents  a  100  pounds  in  consequence.  The  demand  has  fallen  off  to 
routine  requirements. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Producers  are  operating  at  reduced  capacity  and 
prices  continue  unchanged.  Some  rubber  and  tire  trade  orders 
are  appearing  and  steady  improvement  rules.  The  consumption 
of  the  rubber  trade  is  said  to  total  70  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production.  

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

May  24,    1921 
Prices  subject   to  change   without  notice 

accelebatobs,  organic 

Accelerene    (f.  o.  b.   English  port) /fc.  13j.     @ 

Accelemal    lb.  $0.60     @     .65 

Adco   lb.  .75      @ 

Aldehyde  ammonia  crystals lb.  1.00     @    1.05 

Aniline    oil     lb.  .20     @     .30 

Exccllerex   lb.  .65      @     .75 

Formaldehyde  aniline    lb.  .60     @     .65 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    lb.  I.OO     @   1.05 

Lead     oleate lb.  .20     @ 

N.  C.  C lb.  @ 

No.  999   lb.  .Uyi® 

Paradin     lb.  ,65      @ 

Paraphenylene  diamine    lb.  1.75      @   2.00 

Thiocarbanilide     (factory) lb.  .50     @     .65 

Vulcocene    lb.  .35     @ 

ACCELEBATOES,    INOBGANIC 

Lead,  dry     red     lb-  .10     @ 

sublimed    blue    lb.  .0;'4@     .075^ 

sublimed     white     lb.  .08  ^  @ 

white,    basic    carbonate lb.  .07>^@     .06 

Lime,  flour  lb.  Ol'Aiw      .02J4 

Superfine    lb.  .03      @ 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .10     @ 

imported     lb,  .17      @ 

sublimed   lb.  @ 

Macnesia.   carbonate,    light lb.  .09      @ 

calcined  extra  light lb.  .55      @ 

calcined  light lb.  .23      (ai      .30 

calcined  medium   light lb.  .25      @ 

calcined  heavy  lb.  .06     @      07 

ACIDS  • 

Acetic  28    per    cent cwl.  2.50     @   3.00 

glacial,  99  per  cent cwl.  9.50     @  11.00 

Cresylic    (97/99%    straw    color) gal.  .85     @ 

(95%     dark)      gal.  .80     @ 

Muriatic,  20  degrees curt.  1.20     (gj    1.75 

Nitric,    36   degrees cart.  5.50     @   6.50 

Sulphuric,  66  degrees ten  1  7.00      (S  20.00 

ALKALIES 

Caustic    soda    (76%    factory) lb.  .03%  @ 

Soda   ash.    58% cwl.  .02i4@ 

COLORS 
Black 

Bone,  powdered lb.  .06y3@     .14 

granulated    lb.  ,11      @ 

Carbon  black    (sacks,   factory) lb.  .09      @       j4 

pressed  lb.  .10     (ffi     iis 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Drop     lb.  .08     @     .IS 

Ivory    black    lb.  .17     @     .45 

Lampblack     lb.  .lO'/i^     .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  @ 

Rubber    black    lb.  @ 

Rubber  makers'  non-flying  black lb.  @ 

Blue 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .30 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Prussian     lb.  .60     @ 

Rubber   makers'   blue lb.  (ai 

Ultramarine     lb.  .16     @     .35 

Brown 

Iron    oxide    lb.  .04      @     .08 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and  burnt lb.  .07     @     .08 

Sienna.   Italian,  raw   (tan  color) lb.  .07     (gj     .14 

Umber,    Turkey,    raw   and   burnt lb.  .05J4@      .07  J^ 

Vandyke     lb.  .06      @      .08 

Green 

Chrome,  light     lb.  .36     @     .40 

medium    lb.  .40     @     .53 

dark     lb.  .52     @     .58 

commercial     lb.  .13H(^ 

tile    lb.  .08     (o)     .17 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Oxide  of  chromium lb.  .60     @j     .70 

Rubber    makers'    green lb.  fa}   • 

Red 

.\nliinony.     crimson      lb.  .40      @      .46 

crimson.   F lb.  .35      '« 

crimson,  R.   M.   P lb.  .55     @ 

Antimony,  golden    lb.  .25     @     .30 

golden,  R.  M.  P lb.  .25      @ 

golden    1 lb.  .30     @ 

golden    2 Ih.  .25      @ 

7A     lb.  .42      @ 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55      @ 

red    sulphuret    lb.  .2i      (S      .25 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .14     @ 

Dipped  goods,   red lb.  1.25      @ 

purple    lb.  1.00     (S) 

orange    lb.  1.25      @ 

Indian     lb.  .ISK-S 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb.  .04     @     .12 

pure   bright    lb.  AS'/jf^ 
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COLOHS — Continued 

Maroon    oxide    lb.  $0.U"4@ 

Oil   soluble   aniline,   red lb.  @ 

orange    lb.  @ 

Oximony     lb.  .17J4@ 

Para   toner    lb.  1.60     @ 

Red    excelsior     lb.  @ 

Rubber  makers'  red lb.  3.50      @ 

purple    lb.  2.50     @ 

Spanish   natural    lb.  .05      @      .06 

Toluidine   toner    lb.  3.00     @   3.25 

Venetian     lb.  .03     @     .06 

Vermilion,  American    lb.  .25     @     .30 

permanent    tb.  .32     @ 

English   quicksilver    lb.  1.25     @   1.30 

White 

Albalith     _. lb.  .07      @     .07  yi 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant   id.  @ 

extra  fine   lb.  @ 

Lithopone,  Beckton  white lb.  .07      @     .07 J^ 

Lithopone,   domestic    (factory) lb.  .07     @     .07^4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    ulctory) lb,  @ 

Rubber-m-ikcrs"    white    lb.  @ 

,j:  C.L.         L.C.L. 

Zinc  oxide.    American    Horse    Head lb.  .08^  @     .09H 

Special  lb.  .09J4@     .09)4 

XX   red    lb.  .08)^®     .09}i 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory) : 

White    seal    lb.  .12J4@     .12J4 

Green   seal    lb.  .11     @     Ala 

Red  seal    lb.  .10     @     .lOJi 

White    seal,    imported lb.  .12'A<§     .12}4 

A20  factory: 

ZZZ   (lead  free) lb.  .08H®     .09Ji 

ZZ    (under    5%   leaded) lb.  .08     @     .08}? 

Z    (8-10%    leaded) lb.  .075^®     .08 Ji 

Yellow 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  @ 

red    lb.  @ 

Chrome,  light  and  medium lb.  .21     @ 

C.    P lb.  .21     @ 

Dipped  goods    lb.  1.25     @ 

Ochre,  domestic     lb.  .03     @ 

imported     lb.  .03)^  @      .04^4 

Oil  soluble  aniline lb,  (!» 

Rubber   makers'  yellow lb.  2.50     fS>   3.50 

Zinc  chromate    lb.  .40     @ 

COHPOITNDING  INGREBIENTS 

Aluminum  flake  (carload)   ton  33.00     @  40.00 

hydrate   lb.  .22     @ 

Ammonium    carbonate     (lump) lb.  .07^^  (a'     .10 

Asbestine     ton  20.00      (330.00 

Barium,  carbonate,  precipitated ion  85.00     @ 

dust    ton  100.00     @ 

Barytes,  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) Ion  28.00     @ 

off  color    ton  20.00     @ 

uniform  floated ton  28.00     @ 

Bascfor     lb.  .05      @ 

Beta-naphthol lb.  .40     @ 

Elanc  fixe    lb.  .04^@ 

Bone  ash    lb.  @ 

Carrara  filler    (factory) lb.  @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    light lb.  .02}^®     .0354 

heavy    lb.  .02!4(S)      .02;^ 

China,  clay,  Dixie    ton  22.00     @35.00 

Blue  Ridge  ton  22.00     @35.O0 

domestic   ton  7.50     Ji    9.00 

imported    ton  16.00     @  24.00 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run  (factory) lb.  .01J4@     .0254 

Diatomite     lb.  .03      @ 

Fossil  flour   (powdered)    ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    <on  65.00     @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .30     @     .40 

medium    lb.  .25     @     .30 

low  grade lb.  .17     @     .19 

Graphite,  flake    (400-pound3  bbl.) lb.  .15     @ 

amorphous    lb.  .05      @ 

Ground  glass  rF.   (bbls.) lb.  @ 

Infusorial   earth    (powdered) ton  60.00     @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00     @ 

Liquid  rubber lb.  .16     @ 

Mica,  powdered  lb.  .15     @ 

Phenamhrene    lb.  .08     @      .10 

Pumice  stone,  powdered   (bbl.) tb.  .03     @     .08 

Rotten    stone,   powdered lb.  .0254@     .04yi 

Rubber  paste    lb.  @ 

Silica,  aluminum    ton  25.00     @30.00 

gold   bond    (factory) ton  @ 

silver   bond    (factory) ton  @ 

Soap   bark,    crushed lb.  .12     (3     .13 

Soapstone,  powdered  gray   (carload) ton  12.00     @ 

Starch,   powdered   corn cwl.  2.43     @  2.81 

Talc,  powdered  soapstone ton  22.00     @25.00 

Terra  blanche    ton  25.00     @28.00 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory). .  ..(on  30.00     @ 

white  (factory)   ton  32.00     @ 

Tyrelith    ton  95.00     @ 

Whiting,    Alba    cwt.  @ 

Columbia   cwt.  @ 

commercial   cwt,  1.20      @    1.25 

Danish    (factory)     ton  IS) 

English  cliffstone   cwt.  1.75     @  2.00 

filders    cwl.  1.20     @1.35 

'aris,  white,  American cwt.  1.50     @   1.60 

Quaker   ton  13.00     @1S.00 

Super    ton  @ 

Wood    pulp,    imported ton  @ 

XXX  (f.  o.  b.  plant) ton  36.00     @ 

X   (f.  0.  b.  plant) ton  35.00     9 

Wood    flour     Ion  @ 


TSJITERAl,  RUBBER 

Elateron   (c.  1.  factory) ton  @ 

(1.  c.   1.   factory) ton  @ 

Gilsonite ton  $70.00     @ 

Genasco   (c.  1.  factory) ton  50.00      @ 

(1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  52.00     (Jt 

Hard  hydrocarbon   ton  35.00     Q45.00 

Soft  hydrocarbon   ton  35.00     @40.00 

320   M.    P.   hydrocarbon   (c.  I.   factory) ton  50.00     @55.00 

(1.  c.  1.  factory) ten  57.50     @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  40.00     @ 

,.    „    „                                  (1.   c.   1.   factory) ton  45.00     @ 

M.  R.  X ton  Q 

Pioneer,    M.    R.    (c.    1.    factory) ton  48.00     @ 

(1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  SO.OO     @ 

Raven  M.  R ton  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) ton  87.50     @ 

M.  R.  pulverized  (1.  c.  1.   factory) ton  90.00     (9 

M.  R.   (c.  1.  factory) ton  62.50     9 

M.  R.   (1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  65.00     (9 

Rubrax     (factory) Ion  50.00     @ 

States  "A"  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  45.00     Q 

No.  1  (c.  1.  factory) ton  40.50     Oi 

Synpro,    granulated,    M.   R.    (factory) ton  77.50     @ 

OILS 

Avoilas  compound   lb.  16     @      18 

Castor,  No.    1,   U.   S.   P lb.  10     fe      ' 

No.   3,  U.  S.   P lb.  .095^ @ 

Corn    lb.  .10     @ 

Cotton     lb.  .09      @ 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) lb.  .18     O     .19 

Linseed,  raw    (carloads) gal.  .72     @ 

Linseed   compound    gal.  Q 

Palmoline     lb.  .14      @      .15 

Palm  niger    lb.  .07     @ 

Peanut     lb.  .09     @ 

Petrolatum    lb.  .06     @)     .08 

Petrolatum,   sticky    lb.  .08     @     .10 

Pine,  steam  distilled   gal.  1.15      @   1  32 

Rapeseed,    refined    lb.  .12     @ 

blown      lb.  .125^  @ 

Rosin    gal.  .40     @     .50 

Synpro    gal.  .38     @     .70 

Soya  bean    lb  .08     @ 

Tar   gal.  .32     @     .35 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES 

Cantella   gum    lb.  .50     @ 

Cumar   resin,  hard lb.  .09     @       13 

soft    lb.  .09     @     .13 

Tar,  retort    {,(,;.  12.50     @14.3S 

kiln    bbl.  12.50     @  13.50 

Pitch,  Burgundy    lb.  ,W/i@ 

coal  tar    ton  25.00     @ 

pine   tar    lb.  .035^(3 

ponto    lb,  .10     @ 

Rosin,  K     280  ibj.  6.85     @ 

strained    280 /fcj.  5.60     @ 

Shellac,   fine   orange lb.  .90     @ 

SOLVENTS 

Acetrne  (98.99  per  cent,  drums  [6.62  lbs.  per  gal.])../b  .12J^@     .13}i 

Benzol  (water  white,  90%  [7.21  lbs.  per  gal.]) gal.  .25      @     .31 

pure   gal.  .27      @     .36 

("arbnn  bisulphide  (drums  [10.81  lbs.  per  gal.]) lb.  .06J4@     .07 

tetrachloride  (drums    [13.28  lbs.  per  gal.]) . .  ./fr.  .il'A@      .\2'A 

Motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls.) gal.  .26     @ 

73(5)76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .37J^Q 

68@70  de.?rees  (steel  bbls.) ?a(.  .35     ^ 

Naphtha,  V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .25      @ 

solvent    gal.  .28     @ 

Tcluol.  pure  (7.21  lbs.  per  gal.) gal.  .27      @     .33 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  .68^@ 

wood    gal.  .65     (^ 

Xylol,  pure  (7.21   lbs.  per  gal.) gal.  .40     @     .43 

commercial    ga/.  .28     @     .35 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black    lb.  .08     @     .15 

White  lb.  .10     @     .17 

Brown     lb.  .12     @     .16 

Brown  factice   lb.  .07      @     .15 

White    factice    lb.  .09     @     .18 

Paragol,  S(.f t  and  medium cwt.  8.81      @ 

hard    cwl.  8.81      @ 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite   (black  hypo) lb.  .40     @ 

Orange  mineral,  domestic..., lb.  .11  ^{gi     .1354 

Sulphur  chloride   (jugs)    lb.  .16^i(g     .20 

•                         (drums)    lb.  .065^(3     .08 

Snlphiir,   flour,   Brooklyn   brand   (carloads) avt.  d 

Brooklyn  brand    (less   carload) cwt.  @ 

Bergenport   (carloads,  factory) cwt.  2.55     @ 

pure    soft    cwt.  2.30     @ 

superfine   (carloads,  factory) cwl.  @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white,  commercial lb.  .55     Q              1 

ceresin,    white    lb.  ,14     ^ 

carnauba    lb.  ,20     @ 

Montan    lb.  .09     @ 

ozokerite,  black lb.  .30     0 

green   lb.  .30     S 

paraffin    lb.  .03'A@     .08 

Sweet  wax lb.  .12     O 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


FACTORIES   AND    WAREHOUSELS.    TORONTO.    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  said  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    OtUwa,    Ft.    WiUiam,    Winiupe;,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELUNG     AGEJ^CIES     IN:     Australia,     New     Zealand,    British    West     Indies,     Newfoundland     and    South     Africa 


CervHianT  mi  avA-ScHM 


This  an'!  ntticr  illustratii  ns  now  ai)pearinR  in  i>opular  magazines  will 
stimtilatc    the    sale    of 

SCHRADER     UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGES 

You  will  cct  your  share  of  these  sales  and  pncfits  if  you  keep  your  stock 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  for 

C;PI4PAnFO  TIRE     PRESSURE     GAUGES. 

OV.ni\./A.tyi:*I\  PUMP   CONNECTIONS. 

IT1MIVPPQAT  KWIK-ON-AN-OFF    DUST    CAPS. 

^IllVi:«I\.0/\l^  VALVE   REPAIR   TOOLS,   etc. 

When  placinR  your  next  order  be  sure  to  include  Schrader  Universal 
"Air  Chucks,"  for  service  air  lines.  The  tmly  Air  <  huck  on  the  market 
which    cativot    injure    the    Valve    Inside. 

Your  Jobber  carries  our  complete  line. 

A.   SCHRADER'S   SON,    Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

CHICAGO  TORONTO  LONDON 


H.T.Wbia,liH:. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OIL.S 

Highest  Oualities:  Reasonable  Prieea 


/n 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


:^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 
301   West  Randolph  St  71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE.  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'j 


GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas 


/r  Chemist';  A  • 


THE 


SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Cap^ 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  2aid  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  -ASTLETT.-  NEW  YORK 


65  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufaeturars  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


'QUAKER"  WHITING 


VA.NDI 


so      EAST     42na      STREE 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


[  TIMES  OF  DEPRESSION 

t  overhaul  your  formuUs,  equipment 

and    layout,   and 
IT  READY    FOR   THE    BOOM 
history     shows     always     follows     a 
period   of   depression. 

lEDERICK  J.   MAYWALD 

Consuitinj:   Rubber    Expert 
IK   PLACE  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ALFRED  HALE,  RUBBER  CO 

Incorporated  1900  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Founded  183 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED    GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


U.  S.  Pat,  Off. 


Reg.  United   Kingdom 


0 

I 

M 

X 
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35  CENTS 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


Impalpable  Rubber  Makers  Sulphur 


A  specially  processed  PURE,  ABSOLUTELY  UNI- 
FORM, EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  Sulphur  which  is 
free  from   grit  and  foreign  matter  of  any  kind. 


We   also  manufacture   all   grades  of  PURE  SUBLIMED 

Sulphur. 

Will  be  pleased    to   furnish   samples   and   quotations   of 

any   of  our  various   erades  on   request. 


"SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED" 


NIAGARA   SPRAYER   COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 

Entered  as  seccnd-class   matter   Octrber   4.    1899.   at   the   post   office  at  New  York,  N.  V.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:    MONTREAL,   CANADA 


>MINI 

12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 

W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

J.  A.  CONNOR,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales 

THE   LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF   RUBBER   GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANl^TACrUKEIU    OT 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Lcmg  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX     F^OIIMXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON    BLACK 

Compressed  Mod  Uncomfirosswi 

RED    OXIDES 

Hlfhast   Quality 

LITHOPONE 


Specially  PreiMrcd  for  tli*  Rubbar 
Trad* 


LAMPBLACK 

CalHimrt   and   Uncaldned 


ZINC  OXIDES 

HlcliMt  Quality 

IMPORTED    BARYTES 

Hlchast  QuaUty 

C  *J.  OSBORN    CO. 


132  NASSAU  ST. 

TRENTON,   N.   J. 
H.    N.    Richard*    Co. 


Representativaa: 
CHICAGO.    lU. 
E.  R.  SmMd  Col 


NEW  YORK 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 
Dr.  CUveland  McCarmsck 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


Clamp 

Has 

Improved 

Features 


Every    Rubber    Manufacturer    and    Jobber    should    know    Ijiis    coupling 
and   have   our   prices- 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 


Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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STATISTICS,  STANDARDIZATION  AND  SAVING 


COMING  as  quite  an  ironic  commentai-y  on  our 
vaunted  national  efficiency  is  the  statement  from 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Federated  Engineers'  So- 
cieties that  sheer  waste  costs  the  United  States  a  stag- 
gering sum.  Instancing  alone  the  matter  of  prevent- 
able diseases,  the  board  says  that  the  nation's  annual 
loss  through  this  source  is  $3,000,000,000.  The  same 
authority  has  data  showing  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
serious  accidents  in  industry  are  avoidable ;  that  lui- 
reasonable  exactions,  restrictions,  etc.,  will  cause  the 
country  a  loss  of  $500,000,000  in  the  building  trades  in 
1921  ;  that  the  textile  industry  has  been  getting  only  35 
per  cent  efficiency  over  a  term  of  years  through  strikes 
and  other  wastes,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  indus- 
tries that  are  suffering  considerably  through  similar 
causes. 
^Z  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  losses  are  laid  at  the  door  of 
""industrial  managers,  and  less  than  25  per  cent  are  debited 
t>*gainst  labor.     Human  energy  is  still  too  largely  squan- 


dered or  unutilized,  and  progress  and  prosperity  must  be 
delayed  while  3,000,000  men  are  idle  and  consuming 
their  savings.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  that  we  must 
not  relax  in  the  least  in  the  general  policy  of  conserva- 
tion if  we  are  to  pass  comfortably  through  the  present 
period  of  reconstruction  and  to  fortify  ourselves  properly 
for  the  inevitable  conflict  among  the  nations  for  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Thrift  must  ever  be  our  watch- 
word, and  we  must  put  into  practice  every  possible  meas- 
ure conducive  to  more  efficient  production. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  organization  aforementioned,  has 
already  shown  during  his  brief  incumbency  many  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  can  on  a  large  scale 
not  only  lessen  waste,  but  actually  .speed  up  the  work 
and  increase  the  service  of  various  departments  so  as  to 
benefit  numerous  industries  particularly  and  the  nation 
generally.  In  order  to  formulate  a  program  for  the  re- 
duction of  waste  he  is  seeking  all  available  information 
on  standardization  and  simplification ;  and  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  major  industries  or  others  he  welcomes  any 
suggestions  that  may  in  any  wise  be  helpful.  Particu- 
larly has  he  called  upon  the  Federated  Engineers'  So- 
cieties, which  may  be  fairly  said  to  represent  the  interests 
of  both  capital  and  labor,  to  make  a  careful,  impartial 
survey  of  the  productive  agencies  of  the  country,  a  work 
which  they  have  promptly  undertaken. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Secretary  that  none  of  the 
fourteen  active  bureaus  in  Washington  covers  such  im- 
portant items  as  production,  stock,  percentage  of  indus- 
trial activity,  prices,  and  monthly  reports ;  and  by  neg- 
lecting to  obtain  and  quickly  disseminate  such  data — the 
Secretary  hates  stale  statistics — much  loss  and  retarda- 
tion is  occasioned  in  the  nation's  business.  Apropos  to 
the  situation  in  the  rubber  industry,  the  Secretary  is  of 
the  opinion  that — 

If  there  had  been  an  accurate  monthly  statement 
of  the  current  ratio  of  production,  capacity,  and 
operation  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry, 
and  of  the  stocks  of  major  manufactured  and  raw 
materials  in  hand,  they  would  have  been  saved 
tremendous  losses,  not  only  in  over-accumulation  of 
goods,  but  also  in  over-expansion  of  equipment. 

Briefly,  the  plans  for  lessening  the  waste  evil  are  the 
formation  of  a  national  industrial  information  service, 
a  statistical  bureau  to  report  on  employment  conditions, 
a  national  health  policy  with  plans  for  the  employment 
of  defectives,  revision  of  Federal  laws  retarding  stabiliza- 
tion in  industry,  and  a  program  for  the  adjustment  of 
labor  disputes. 


FINANCING  FOR  EXPORT 


STILL  further  swelling  the  nation's  bulging  coffers, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold  has 
been  shipped  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  since 
January  1  of  this  year  to  settle  trade  and  war  bond  debts ; 
and  so  greatly  favorable  to  this  nation  is  the  foreign  trade 
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balance  that  the  chances  are  that  the  golden  flood  will 
continue  this  way  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Desirable 
indeed  as  is  the  great  influx  of  yellow  metal,  and  flatter- 
ing as  it  is  to  our  national  pride  to  be  heralded  as  the 
earth's  greatest  creditor — owing  five  billions  before  the 
war  and  now  being  owed  fifteen  billions — the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  may 
even  be  embarrassed  with  ric)ies.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  in  becoming  the  world's  chief  creditor  we  have  as- 
sumed obligations  that  must  be  discharged  if  we  are  to 
prosper  and  if  our  debtors  abroad  are  to  have  the  means 
for  liquidating  the  claims  we  hold  against  them. 

We  are  going  to  finance  Europe.  We  may  be  slow 
about  starting,  but  we  are  going  to  do  it  nevertheless.  We 
shall  have  to  do  it  in  self-protection,  or  else  lose  much 
of  the  immense  foreign  trade  that  cost  us  such  a  great  ef- 
fort to  build  up.  Long-term  credits  must  be  provided  to 
promote  imports  and  exports;  and  the  sooner  the  war- 
spent  Europeans  get  such  assistance,  the  sooner  will 
American  manufacturers  experience  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  their  overseas  commerce.  Someone  must  start 
the  ball  rolling,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  tire-makers.  For 
months  they  realized  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  tires ;  they  knew  that  buyers  were 
holding  ofif  because  they  thought  prices  were  too  high ; 
but  each  tire-maker  was  waiting  for  the  other  to  make  a 
move.     Finally  one  started  and  others  followed. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  both  sides  anfl 
for  business  generally  had  the  price-shading  taken  place 
before ;  but  the  "buyers'  strike"  has  been  fairly  well 
broken  and  that  is  an  achievement  at  any  rate.  So,  toe, 
may  be  found  a  somewhat  analogous  condition  in  our  for- 
eign dealings.  The  trading  stalemate  will  soon  be  sup- 
planted with  active,  profitable  operations  when  we  prove 
to  our  European  customers  that  we  are  quite  as  willing 
to  give  as  to  take.  Moreover,  we  cannot  afiford  to  hoard 
the  gold  that  we  are  collecting  from  them  in  enormous 
quantities.  We  must  do  as  Great  Britain  did  when  it 
was  the  world's  creditor  nation,  reinvest  with  the  debtor 
countries  the  bulk  of  the  money  collected  from  them.  By 
pursuing  such  a  policy  our  foreign  trade  will  flourish 
soon  like  the  proverbial  green  bay  tree,  and  the  golden 
flood  will  prove  a  two-fold  blessing  instead  of  an  em- 
barrassment. 


PROFIT  RATHER  THAN  VOLUME 


ONE  of  the  best  lessons  we  learned  in  war  times  is  that 
of  standardizing  methods  of  manufacturing;  cutting 
out  the  wasteful  frills  and  getting  down  to  essentials. 
When  the  War  Industries  Board  began  to  regulate  pro- 
duction it  found  that  buyers  of  rubber  hose  were  being 
oflFered  139  grades  to  meet  their  needs  and  whims.  The 
board  decided  that  a  fraction  of  that  number  would  serve 
all  useful  purposes.  So,  too,  it  made  sweeping  reductions 
in  the  287  sizes  and  styles  of  tires,  the  325  classes  of  fruit-- 
jar  rings,  the  innumerable  varieties  of  rubber  shoes,  not 


to    enumerate    the    various    other    rubber    productions. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  abruptly  checked  the  carry- 
ing into  effect  of  a  standardization  program  that  would 
have  vastly  increased  the  productive  power  of  the  nation; 
but  enough  had  been  accomplished  to  demonstrate  its 
great  value,  even  to  indicate  that  were  the  manufacturers 
to  get  together  in  real  earnest  they  might  almost  double 
the  national  output  without  considerable  additional  effort. 
But  all  this  means  more  large-scale  specialization  and  less 
small-scale  diffusion. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  man  who  makes  one  article 
well,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  workmanship  and  low 
co.st  of  production,  can  undersell  his  rival  whose  efforts 
are  less  well-directed.  A  small  manufacturer  may  spe- 
cialize on  an  exceptional  article  and  win  if  he  has  a  good 
shop  and  low  overhead ;  but  the  chances  are  that  a  mid- 
dle-class man  will  fare  better  by  confining  himself  to 
staple  goods,  utilizing  specialized  machinery,  and  keeping 
that  going  to  full  capacity.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do 
many  of  the  big,  successful  rubber  companies  produce 
such  a  diversity  of  goods?  The  answer  is  that  they  have 
separate,  finely-organized,  perfectly-equipped  units,  prac- 
tically distinct  factories,  for  each  class  of  goods.  Even 
they  are  disposed  more  than  ever  toward  eliminating  the 
least-used  varieties  and  concentrating  their  capital  and 
endeavors  on  the  production  of  smaller,  more-standard- 
ized assortments,  obviating  much  lost  motion,  and  en- 
abling them  to  figure  future  business  with  much  more 
certainty. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  specializa- 
tion and  standardization  is  a  big  New  Jersey  concern 
that  found  in  trying  to  meet  the  wants  of  numerous  buy- 
ers accustomed  to  a  great  profusion  of  brands  and  a  wide 
array  of  styles,  it  had  run  its  line  of  manufacture  up  to 
an  unreasonably  high  figure.  It  then  decided  that 
henceforth,  even  though  it  were  to  lose  some  orders,  it 
would  simplify  and  concentrate,  and  discard  small,  fussy 
production  that  often  retarded  the  execution  of  large  and 
profitable  orders.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  wisdom  of 
such  new  policy  was  amply  vindicated. 

General  standardization  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
national  economy,  and  is  no  less  important  in  times  of 
peace  than  in  the  stress  of  a  world  war.  It  is  needed  to 
fortify  industrial  America  against  an  aggressive  and  for- 
midable European  competition  that  may  be  delayed  but 
is  still  inevitable.  It  is  a  road  that  is  but  little  traveled, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  highways  that  lead  to  abiding 
prosperity. 


A     RECENT     CANVASS     OF     THE     TIRE     COMPANIES     FOR 

figures  upon  puncture  of  giant  cord  tires  discovers  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  statistics.  The  reason  is  that  the 
big  air  containers  rarely  get  punctured.  The  eight  to 
fourteen  plies  of  cord,  the  heavv  layers  of  cushion  stock 
and  tread  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  breaker  strips, 
make  the  tire  practically  unpuncturable.  The  bigg'er  they 
are  the  better  they  are. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Dipped  Goods 


By  John 

THE  manufacture  of  "dipped"  goods  is  commonly  conducted  as 
a  department  in  a  factory  making  druggists'  rubber  sundries, 
although  there  are  numerous  small  manufacturers  whose  en- 
tire output  is  made  by  the  dipping  process. 

The  important  rubber  goods  made  by  the  dipped  process  are 
chiefly  housekeepers',  surgeons',  and  undertakers'  rubber  gloves, 
toy  balloons  and  nursing  nipples.  These  goods  contain  from  70 
to  100  per  cent  pure  rubber  by  weight  and  for  that  reason  have 
great  elasticity  and  toughness,  characteristics  on  which  their  value 
chiefly  depends. 

Dipped  goods  are  cold-vulcanized  by  either  the  "acid"  or  "vapor' 
cure.  For  that  reason  they  admit  of  brighter  coloring  than  goods 
vulcanized  by  "hot"  vulcanization.  If  made  with  expert  care 
dipped  goods  will  render  satisfactory  service  for  a  reasonable  time. 

FACTORY    PLAN 

The  manufacture  of  dipped  goods  is  often  conducted  in  premises 
and  with  plant  arrangements  not  best-suited  to  the  work.    In  addi- 


Hadfield 

red  oxide  or  other  mineral  pigment  is  used  for  coloring.  Com- 
pounding for  dipped  goods  presents  simple  conditions  and  few  dif- 
ficulties. 

CEMENT 

The  solution  of  pure  or  compounded  rubber  is  known  as  cement. 
The  solvent  employed  is  56  to  58-degree  naphtha.  This  grade  of 
naphtha  should  completely  distil  under  ISO  degrees  F.  and  is  better 
suited  for  use  in  making  cement  for  dipped  goods  manufacture 
than  the  lighter  grades  of  naphtha  or  gasoline  because  it  does  not 
volatilize  so  readily  from  the  dipping  tanks,  and  consequently  does 
not  induce  bubbles  in  the  goods  nor  form  a  crusty  gas-fillcd  layer 
of  rubber  on  the  surface  of  the  stock  in  the  dipping  tank. 

Various  styles  of  machines  may  be  employed  for  dissolving 
broken  down  or  compounded  rubber  to  suitable  consistency  for 
use  in  the  dipping.  One  of  the  best  is  the  enclosed  type,  one  style 
of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  such  a  tightly-closed,  revolving 
drum-like  apparatus,  cement  may  be  made  of  very  uniform  con- 
sistency  because   the   solution   chamber   is   tightly   sealed   against 
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Fig.  1.    Plan  of  a  Model  Dipped  Goons  Factory 


tion  to  conveniently-arranged  space  and  the  proper  machinery, 
consideration  may  profitably  be  given  to  providing  adequate  day- 
light, eflfective  ventilation,  and  a  scientific  air-conditioning  systein 
for  thoroughly  drying  the  goods  in  process. 

Various  floor  plans  are  possible  and  some  may  prefer  a  two- 
story  arrangement  to  the  single-story  plan  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Provision  is  made  in  this  plan  for  a  rubber  milling  and  cement- 
making  room  ;  dipping  room ;  finishing  room  ;  curing  room  ;  strip- 
ping, testing  and  packing  rooms. 

MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES 

RUBBER 

In  the  manufacture  of  dipped  goods  only  clean  grades  of  fine  and 
plantation  Para  rubber  are  available.  Of  these  the  choice  favors 
Beni  Bolivian  as  yielding  goods  of  superior  tensile  strength. 
First  latex  plantation  is  essentially  as  good  in  this  respect  and 
superior  for  light-colored  and  transparent  goods. 

It  is  essential  that  the  rubber  employed  be  clean  and  well  dried. 
Breaking  down  the  crude  gum  is  usually  limited  to  IS  to  20  min- 
utes on  a  warm  mill,  at  which  point  it  is  ready  for  solution  if 
destined  for  making  pure-guin  goods.  If  for  balloons  or  com- 
pounded stock  the  selected  proportions  of  rubber,  color  and  litho- 
pone  are  milled  to  a  uniform  mixture  by  grinding  on  a  hot  mill 
for  about  25  minutes. 

'.■■'■  COLORS 

Tha- colors  used  are  oil-soluble  aniline  pigments  such  as  red, 
blue,  ypllow,  black  and  other,  colors.  White  is  obtained  by  means 
of  lithQpojie.  This  material  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
anilines  to  dilute  and  improve  the  resulting  color  of  clear  tints. 

In  compounded  goods,  such  as  gloves  for  household  use,  Indian- 


loss  of  solvent  by  evaporation.  There  is  another  and  more  impor- 
tant advantage  to  be  noted,  namely,  minimizing  the  fire  risk  from 
static  electricity. 

The  proportion  of  solvent  in  dipping  cement  for  balloons  and 
pure-gum  goods  is  two  gallons  to  each  pound  of  rubber.     In  the 


EiMco  Rubber  Cement  Mixer 


case   of  compounded  gloves  the   proportion   is  35   gallons  to  SO 
pounds  of  rubber  composition. 

cement  for  transparent  nipples 

Transparent  nipples  are  made  from  the  lightest  first  late-x  planta- 

tiop  rubber  available.     Frequently  that  fromi  Ceylon  is  specified.  ■ 

Care  must  be  t^l<?n  that  the  gum  is  not  ov?j-,milled  in  breaking 

down,  otherwise  it   will   become  darkened.     The  milled   gum   is 
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cut  in  strips  and  thrown  into  the  requisite  amount  of  solvent  in 
the  cement  mixer.  Solution  may  be  effected  by  churning  18  to 
20  hours. 

When  dissolved  the  cement  is  drawn  into  a  tall,  narrow  tank 


Mill  Room 


provided  with  a  cjuick-opening  gate-valve  at  the  bottom  and  one 
or  more  similar  valves  higher  up  for  testing  the  clearness  of  the 
cement.  In  a  settling  tank  of  this  sort  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  impurities  are  deposited.  It  is  customary  to  allow 
24  hours  for  settlement,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  draw  off 
the  upper  half  of  the  cement,  passing  it  through  a  fine-mesh 
brass  wire  screen  as  a  further  precaution  before  transfer  to  the 
dipping  tank. 

The  cement  remaining  in  the  settling  tank  is  sufficiently  clean 
for  the  manufacture  of  pure-gum  articles  of  non-transparent 
grade.  But  the  additional  precaution  is  always  taken  to  strain 
It  through  a  fine-mesh  brass  screen  when  drawn  from  the  settling 
tank.  Settling  impurities  from  the  cement  is  not  practiced  for 
stock  intended  for  goods  other  than  transparent  nipples,  although 
it  is  good  practice  to  strain  the  cement  in  any  event. 

MACHINERY   AND    PROCESSES 

MILLING   AND   CEMENT   MAKING 

Fig.  3  shows  a  mill  room  containing  two  mills  and  two  cement 
mixers.  These  are  of  the  ordinary  types.  The  cement  mixers 
are  preferably  of  the  revolving  drum  type  to  prevent  loss  of 
solvent    by    evaporation.      In    preparing    rubber    cement    for    any 


l-iG.  4.     Cement   Mixers  and  Stor.\ge  T.\nks 

purpose,  precautions  should  be  observed  against  fire.  One  of 
"thcsS  is  not  to  allow  the  same  man  to  cut  the  rubber  from 
the  mill  and  place  it  in  the  naphtha-filled  churn  on  account-^of 
the  danger  from  static  electric  discharge.  The  gum  should  be 
cut  and  laid  down  by  one  person,  picked  up  by  a  second  and  by 


him  placed  in  the  solvent.  Also  before  opening  a  tightly-closed 
cement  mixer  the  pressure  of  gas  should  be  released  at  a  valve 
provided   for  this   purpose. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  soak  the  rubber  before  starting  the  mixing 
mechanism  because  that  serves  to  mass  the  gum  and  make  it 
difficult  to  operate  the  stirrers.  Dipping  cement  should  be  very 
thoroughly  dissolved  to  a  smooth  consistencj-.  The  process  re- 
quires from  18  to  20  hours  for  proper  completion. 

DIPPING   FORMS   OR   MODELS 

The  forms  for  balloons  are  usually  of  wood  shellacked,  and 
for  other  articles,  of  glass  or  porcelain.     Some  of  these  shapes 


Fig.  S.     Dipping  M.\chines — The  Orn.\ment.\l  Iron  Works  Co. 

may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  illustrations  shown  in  this  article. 
In  service,  forms  are  detachably  mounted  on  bars  of  wood.  The 
sticks  are  held  in  groups  for  dipping  by  sliding  into  grooved 
cleats  on  the  board  seen  in  Fig.  10. 

DIPPING    MACHINES 

A  dipping  machine  comprises  a  tank  for  holding  the  rubber 
solution  and  mechanism  for  lowering  and  raising  the  forms  on 
which  the  goods  are  made.  Such  a  machine  may  be  designed 
either  for  intermittent  or  continuous  dipping  and  for  work  with 
one  or  more  colors  at  the  same  time. 

INTERMITTENT   DIPPING    MACHINES 

A  battery  of  three  gear-lift,  glove-dipping  machines  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  These  machines  are  equipped  with  one  truck  to  locate 
the  cement  tank  under  any  one  of  the  three  lifts  which  hold  the 
forms  and  raise  and  lower  them  in  the  process  of  dipping.  For 
smaller  work  a  single-lift  hand-power  machine,  operated  by 
hand-crank  and  link-belt,  is  generally  used.  A  machine  of  this 
sort  is  set  on  a  fi.xcd  tank  and  the  reversible  rack  holds  the 
form-boards  on  both  sides  and  allows  double  dipping  or  alternate 
dipping  and  drying  from  either  side  of  the  rack.  Machines  of 
this  sort  may  be  identified  in  Fig.  7. 

.CONTINtjOUS  DIPPING   MACHINE 

A  recently  perfected  machine  for  forming  dipped  go5d!s  contin- 
uously is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  reel  that  revolves  on  a  shaft  driven  by  a  chain  gear- 
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ing  from  the  main  shaft.  The  reel  supports  nine  shafts  with 
carrjing  heads,  each  head  composed  of  a  frame  holding 
four  sets  of  forms  fastened  in  grooves  E.  Dipping  tanks 
B  are  filled  with  the  rubber  solution,  and  forms  A  are  applied  to 

the  boards  C,  which 
are  placed  in  position 
in  the  head  of  the 
frame  D.  When  the 
forms  are  in  position 
cams  F  raise  the  tanks 
B,  causing  the  forms 
to  be  immersed  in  the 
solution  to  a  prede- 
termined depth,  after 
which  the  tanks  re- 
cede. Then  the  pin- 
ion G  is  moved 
through  about  1-40  de- 
grees, and  the  ratchet 
mechanism  advances 
the  carrying  head  D 
one  step,  thus  bring- 
ing the  next  set  of 
forms  in  position 
over  the  dipping 
tanks.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  set  of  forms  which  have  already 
been  immersed  have  been  moved  forward  about  36  degrees, 
placing  the  forms  almost  vertically  above  their  original  positions, 
thus  permitting  each  deposit  of  solution  to  dry. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  immersions  have  taken  place 
to  produce  the  desired  thickness  on  the  forms,  the  lowermost 
dipping  board  of  the  frame  is  removed  and  a  new  one  inserted. 
In  this  way  the  operation  of  the  machine  is  made  continuous. 
This  machine  is  designed  especially  for  making  nipples, 
medicine-dropper  bulbs,  finger-cots  and  similar  goods,  but  not  for 
gloves. 

DIPPING   ROOM 

In  laying  out  a  dipping  room  the  machines  for  dipping  gloves 
and  balloons  are  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  room  and 
space  is  reserved  in  the  center  for  drying  the  finished  goods. 
Very  essential  features  in  1x5th  dipping  and  finishing  rooms 
are  those  that  guard  the  tacky  goods  from  injury  from  dust, 
insects,  and  particles  of  all  sorts   falling  from   walls  and  ceiling, 


Fig.  6. 

Mahonev's  Revm.ving  Dipping  M.\chine 


or  road  dust  gaining  entrance  by  the  force  of  wind  blow- 
ing through  open  windows  or  through  poorly-fastened  window 
frames.  Plenty  of  sun  and  a  well-planned  system  of  power  ven- 
tilation are  important  in  drying  the  product  between  dippings  and 
before  vulcanization. 


Fig.  8.    Air-Conditioning  Equipment 


The  presence  of  naphtha  in  dipped  goods  during  the  cure 
results  in  a  lifeless  product  lacking  in  resiliency  and  consequently 
cannot  be  permitted.  It  can  be  successfully  eliminated  only  by 
thorough  drying.  The  drying  problem  of  the  dipped  goods 
manufacturer  is  vital  to  successful  production  and  he  realizes 
how  seriously  outdoor  weather  conditions  affect  his  production 
processes. 

Ideal  drying  conditions — say  72  degrees  F.  and  55  per  cent 
relative  humidity — can  be  regularly  secured  only  by  an  air-con- 
ditioning system  which  circulates  clean  air  under  controlled  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  relative  humidity,  making  every  day 
a  "good  day."  A  typical  air-conditioning  equipment  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  The  apparatus  comprises  the  humidifier,  heaters,  fan 
and  automatic  control  for  both  temperature  and  himiidity. 

DIPPING   PHOCESS 

Hydrometers  or  other  means  of  testing  liquids  fail  to  give  prac- 
tical indications  of  the  suitability  of  dipping  cement  for  use,  and 
in  this  matter  dependence  is  placed  entirely  on  experienced  judg- 
meht.  Loss  of  evaporation  of  solvent,  which  would  thicken  the 
cement  and   tend  to  crust   it  over,  is  minimized  by  covering  the 
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Fig.  7.  Dipping  Room 

Dipped  Glove-Forms  Reversed  for  Drying 
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dipping  tank  during  the  intervals  between  dips,  and  also  by  addi- 
tions of  fresh  standard  cement,  or  even  by  stirring  in  small  quan- 
tities of  solvent  as  required. 

An   interval   of   about   one   hour   between  dips   is   observed   in 
making    balloons    and    nipples,    and   double    that    in    the   case    of 


Fig.  9.     Drying  Room 

gloves.  This  is  requisite  to  permit  air  carried  down  by  the 
forms  to  rise  to  the  surface,  or  gas  from  the  solvent  that  may 
be  evolving  from  the  cement.  An  interval  between  dips  is  also 
needed  so  that  each  film  of  rubber  may  dry  before  the  next  is 
added.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  dips  and  inter- 
vening lapse  of  time  for  various  goods : 

Dipping  Table 

Number  of  Interval  Between 
Article                                            Dip  Coatings  Dippings 

Tov    balloons 3  tr  4  45  minutes 

Finger     coto 6  to  7  2  hours 

Con^pounded     gloves 4  2  hours 

Pure-gum    gloves    9  2  to  2  "^j  hours 

Nipples     10  to  12  1  hour 

DKYING 

Final  drying  follows  the  last  dipping  to  eliminate  all  the 
solvent  before  curing.  If  done  under  variable  weather  conditions, 
the  drying  time  will  vary  from  eight  to  24  hours.  By  far  the 
better  method  is  to  employ  conditioned  air  as  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  because  in  that  way  the  drying  process  can  be 


Bai.loon-Finishing  Department 


regularly  scheduled   with   saving  of  time   and  certainty  of   pro- 
duction. 

Dipped  goods,  like  other  rubber  products,  are  made  to  standard 
weights  and  standardization  is  regulated  in  the  dipping  room 
by  test-weighing  samples  stripped  from  forms  as  the  dipping 
nears  completion. 

FINISHING    ROOM 

Subsequent  to  dipping  and  drying,  the  goods  are  taken  to  the 
finishing  room  where  the  work  of  forming  beaded  edges  is  done 


by  rolling  the  rubber  back  upon  itself,  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, and  in  the  case  of  gloves  by  applying  strips  o.f  rubber  as 
reinforcement  around  the  wrist. 

BEAD  EOLLING 

A  patented  machine  for  rolling  beads  on  dipped  articles  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11.  In  this  machine  the  dry  uncured  article  on 
its  form  is 
made  to  pass 
between  two 
yielding  rolls  of 
sponge  rubber, 
both  of  which 
revolve  upward 
against  the  edge 
of  rubber  which 
is  to  be  beaded. 
The  form  re- 
volves as  it 
passes  the  roll- 
ers. The  latter 
are  inclined  at 
an  angle  with 
relation  to  the 
horizontal  pas- 
sage of  the  rub- 
ber edge  of  the 
article  and  for 
that  reason  they 
roll  the  edge  of 
the  rubber  up- 
ward only  to  a  definite  height,  thus  forming  a 
of  definite  size. 

This  machine,  when  equipped  with  brush  rollers,  can  be  used 
for  stripping  small  objects  like  balloons,  finger-cots  and  nipples 
from  their  forms  after  curing,  and  also  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
forms. 

ACID  CURE 

Vulcanization  by  the  acid-cure  is  effected  by  immersion  of  the 
dried  dipped  article  on  its  form  into  a  curing  bath  consisting  of 
sulphur  chloride  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The  ordinary  propor- 
tions are  four  liquid  ounces  of  the  former  in  five  gallons  of  the 


Fig.   11.     Hadfield's  Bead-Rolling  Machine 

rolled-up   edge 


i<iG.   12.     Balloon-Stripping   Room 

latter.  The  time  of  immersion  necessary  for  thorough  cure 
varies  from  IS  to  60  seconds  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
rubber.  In  the  case  of  nipples  afteracid-curing  on  the  outside 
they  are  removed  from  the  forms  and  curing  acid  is  poured  into 
each  to  cure  the  inner  surfaces. 

VAPOR   CURE 

..  UlovcS  are  usually  cured  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  sulphur 
chloride  in  an  enclosed  space  at  180  degrees  F.  for  an  hour,  more 
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forms,  and  the  talc  dust  removed  by  tumbling  the  articles  in  a 
tumbling  barrel.  Following  this  the  goods  are  tested  and  packed 
for  shipment. 


Fig.  13.     Binding  and  Fixisiiixe,  Gloves 

or  less,  varying  with  the  humidity  of  the  weather.  In  both 
acid  and  vapor-curing  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  gonds  be 
thoroughly   dry   of  both   naphtha   and  moisture. 

In  foggT,'  weather  loss  by  damage  due  to  moisture  is  prac- 
tically unavoidable.  Another  prolific  source  of  trouble  by  moisture 
has  been  traced  to  water  contained  in  the  naphtha.  Under  some 
conditions  this  refuses  to  settle  out  and  the  naphtlia  presents  a 
foggy  appearance.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  the  naphtha  may  be 
rendered  clear  and  all  the  water  separated  out  of  it  by  the  expe- 


FiG,  14.     Acid  and  Vapor-Cure  Room 

dient   of  lowering   its  temperature  to   near  the   freezing  point   of 
■water. 

STRIPPING   ROOM 

After  curing,  the  goods  proceed  to  the   stripping  room   where 
ihey    are    dusted    with    talc,    stripped    by    reversing    from    their 


COMPARATIVE     SUMMARY    FOR    THE     MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  RUBBER  GOODS,  1919  AND  1914 


A  PRELIMINARY  Statement  of  the  general  results  of  the  1920 
census  of  manufactures  with  reference  to  the  rubber  industry 
has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  report  consists  of  establishments  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  products  during 
the  year  1919. 

Reports  were  received  from  475  establishments  having  a  total 
value  of  products  of  $1,138,216,000.  In  1914  there  were  342  estab- 
lishments with  a  total  value  of  products  of  $300,994,000.  Of  the 
475  establishments  reported  by  the  rubber  industry  in  1920, 
96  were  located  in  Ohio ;  73  in  New  Jersey ;  56  in  Massachusetts ; 
43  in  New  York ;  32  in  Pennsylvania ;  26  in  Connecticut ;  22  in 
California;  21  in  Illinois;  16  in  Indiana;  10  in  Rhode  Island; 
9  each  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin ;  8  each  in  Missouri  and  Oklahoma ; 
7  in  Michigan ;  6  in  Texas ;  4  each  in  Colorado  and  Washington ; 
3  each  in  Georgia,  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska;  2  each  in 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  West  Virginia  and  Delaware; 
and  1  each  in  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  Maine. 

The  comparative  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized  in 
tlie  following  statement.  The  figures  for  1919  are  preliminary 
and  subject  to  such  changes  and  corrections  as  may  become  nec- 
essary upon  further  examination  of  the  original  reports. 

1919  1914 

Number   of   establishments 475                     342 

Value    of    products' ■ $1,138,216,000     $300,994,000 

Tires: 

Pneumatic — 
Automobile — 

Casings    Number  22,727,000           8,022.000 

Falue  $485,904,000     $105,679,000 

Inner    tubes Number  39,700,000           7,908,000 

Value  $199,305,000       $20,101,000 
Motorcycle  and  bicycle — 

Casings    Number  3,422,000 

Value  $11,892,000        $3,728,000 

Inner    tubes Number  1,393,000"          6,906,000 

Value  2,904,000 
Solid- 
Truck   Number  1,620,000 

Value  $43,917,0003 

All    other    Number  6,635,000         13,736,000 

Value  $9,005,000 
Hoots   and   shoes: 

Rubber  boots    Pairs  9,208,000           4,025,000 

Value  $26,067,000       $12,648,000 

Rubber  shoes  and  overshoes Pairs  66,195,000          57,212,000 

Value  $64,713,000       $37,858,000 

Canvas   shoes  with   rubber   soles Pairs  19.896,000 

Value  $25,177,000              (=) 
Heels   (includes   only  those  sold  as  such 

or  on  hand) Pairs  126,572,000 

Value  $14,238,0(10              C) 

Soles,    including   composition   or   fiber ...  PatVi  18,437,000 

Value  $4,321,000               C) 
Rubberized   fabrics: 

Aufoincbile    and     carriages Yards  14,429,000 

Value  $10,697,000              (j) 

All  other Yards  17.630,000 

Value  $13,712,000              C) 

neiling    Value  $32,436,000  $7,989,000 

Hose    Value  26,998,000  16,854,000 

Packing   Value  7,317,000  3, .508,000 

Clothing     Value  10,450,000  6,799,000 

Druggists'  and  stationers'   sundries Value  13,834,000  7,512,000 

Hard    rubber    goods Value  34,230,000  (-') 

All  other  manufactures  of  rubber Value  80,720,000*  40,133,000 

Reclaimed  rubber  (produced  and  sold  as  such  or 

on  hand) Pmnds  121,795,000  (') 

Value  $23,716,000  $11,135,000 

All   other  products Value  6,663,000  10,136,000 

^In  addition,  in  1919,  products  to  the  value  of  $7,574,000  were  reported  by 
establishments  assigned  to  other  classifications  and  in  1914  to  the  value 
of   $752,503. 

''Not  reported   in    1914. 

•Not  segregated  in   1914   (number  of  solid  tires  not  shown). 

•Includes  scrap  and  old  rubber  (sold  or  on  hand). 


Fig.  1 


Replete  with  inform.ation  for  rubber  manufacturers — H.  C. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and   Compounding  Ingredients." 
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The  River  of  Gutta 


Millions  of  Gallons  of  Latex  from  the  Sapotads  of  Asia  and  Central  and  South  America    Go  to  Make  Up  the    10,000  000 
Pounds  of  Gutta,  Balata  and  Chicle  Used  in  the  Arts.    The    Chart  Shown   Above   is   Illustrative  of  the   Sources   and 

Native  Names 
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A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry — W 


By  Henry  C.  Pearson 


GUTTA   PERCHA 

GUTTA  Percha  (Gum  Plastic') .  The  more  or  less  resinous, 
plastic  gum  obtained  from  the  concrete  milk  of  many  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Sapotacca:,  notably  the  Palaquixim 
gutta  and  alHed  genera  common  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Sunda  Archipelago.  The  term 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Malayan  "gatah,"  "guetah,"  or 
"gueutta,"  meaning  a  balsam,  or  a  rubbery  gum ;  and  "pertcha," 
a  tree,  also  a  scrap,  the  native  product  looking  like  scraps  of 
raw  rubber  before  being  manipulated  in  hot  water  for  marketing. 
It  is  nearly  white  when  pure,  but  is  marketed  as  a  grayish, 
reddish,  yellowish,  or  most  generally  brownish,  hard,  tough,  dense, 
inelastic,  highly  dielectric,  almost  inodorous  substance;  easily 
molded  and  impressible  in  hot  water;  resistant  to  most  acids; 
inalterable  in  fresh  or  salt  water ;  and  oxidizing  when  exposed 
to  air  and  light.  It  is  a  hydrocarbon  mixture  with  a  specific 
gravity  varying  from  .9628  to  .99923.     It  melts  at  194  degrees  F. 

Few  unmixed  gutta  perchas  reach  the  market,  most  of  them 
being  mixtures.  The  deep  color  is  chiefly  due  to  the  steeping 
of  the  gum  with  bark  and  wood  particles  in  hot  water.  Besides 
resins,  it  contains  varying  amounts  of  dirt,  water,  and  even  air. 
Also  called  gutta. 

Assahan.  a  white,  chalky,  friable  gutta  percha  from  north- 
east Sumatra,  of  inferior  quality,  and  with  about  20  per  cent 
debris.  When  fresh,  the  cakes  have  an  odor  not  unlike  ripe 
cheese. 

Bagan  Goolie  Soondie.  a  hard,  wine-colored,  soapy-feeling, 
good  grade  of  gutta  percha  from  Borneo,  chiefly  exported  from 
Singapore.    A  term  also  applied  to  gutta  closely  resembling  balata. 

Balam-Merah,  or  Sambun.  A  Palembang  high-grade  gutta 
percha.  Identical  with  gutta-merah.  See  Gutta-Merah.  Very 
little  reaches  the  market  in  a  pure  state.  Reddish-gray,  some- 
times coppery  when  pure,  very  coherent,  compact  and  hard.  In 
section  it  shows  layers.  Pear-shaped  in  Palembang,  but  in  various 
shapes  on  the  south  coast,  such  as  cylinders,  blocks  and  also 
folded  sheets.  Bounces  on  stone  or  wood  floors,  and  creaks 
when  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  which  characteristics  dimin- 
ish in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  adulteration.  The  mixtures 
are  commonest  in  southern  and  eastern  Borneo,  the  adulterants 
generally  used  being  jelutong,  hangkang,  sawdust,  etc.  The  nearly 
pure  article  is  commonly  mixed  with  bringin,  making  a  valuable 
grade,  or  with  sambun,  also  yielding  a  fine  grade  of  gutta.  See 
Bringin  and  Sambun. 

Balata.  The  gum  of  the  bully  or  bullet  tree  {Mimusops  balata 
or  globosa)  of  the  natural  order  Sapotacca,  sometimes  used  as 
an  adulterant  of  the  better  grades  of  gutta  percha  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  some  inferior  grades.  The  gum  is  usually  a  reddish- 
gray  or  brown,  often  looks  like  dried  skins,  soapy  to  the  touch, 
more  flexible  and  ductile  than  East  Indian  gutta  percha,  which 
it  resembles  in  the  amount  of  resin  content  and  in  the  fact  that 
it  softens  readily  in  hot  water,  retaining  its  molded  shape  when 
cooled.  E.xported  from  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Panama  and  the 
Guianas.  Comes  as  sheet  and  block,  the  former  of  which  is  the 
best  grade.  The  grades  are  Surinam,  amber,  Surinam  sheet, 
Venezuela  (Ciudad  Bolivar)  block,  Colombia  block,  and  Panama 
block. 

Banca  Reboiled.  a  low  grade  of  mixed  gutta  percha  from 
the  island  of  Banca,  east  of  Sumatra. 

Banjermassin.  a  producing  district  and  point  of  export  in 
south  Borneo   for  gutta   percha ;   a   term   formerly   applied   to  an 
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especially  high  grade  of  gutta  percha,  but  now  less  expressive, 
the  gutta  now  usually  marketed—being  hard,  blackish,  porous- 
looking,  and  containing  bark  debris,  etc.  Used  also  as  a  name 
for  jelutong  rubber. 

Banjer  Red.  A  first-grade  gutta  percha  from  the  Banjermassin 
district,  Borneo,  and  the  product  of  the  Dichopsls  gutta. 

Banjer  White.  A  medium  grade  of  gutta  percha  from  the 
Banjermassin  district,  Borneo.  Contains  often  33  per  cent  of 
water  and  IS  per  cent  of  dirt. 

Bassia.  a  gutta  percha  from  the  African  tree  Bassia  Parkii 
and  regarded  by  some  as  comparable  to  East  Indian  gutta. 

Bii.A  or  Red  Soondi.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  bagan. 
See  Bagan. 

Blitang.  a  Palembang,  Sumatra,  gray-brown,  fibrous  gutta 
percha,  always  mixed  with  wood  and  bark,  and  usually  com- 
pounded of  the  waste  of  balam-merah  mixtures  and  inferior 
guttas.  In  the  better  grades  some  true  balam-merah  is  added. 
It  is  seldom  coherent  or  resilient.  It  is  shipped  in  oblong  blocks, 
sometimes  with  an  outer  layer  of  good  gutta. 

Block  Balata.    See  Balata. 

Book  Gutta.  A  low-grade  gutta,  prepared  at  Siak  in  Sumatra 
and  exported  from  Singapore  in  sheets  folded  as  a  "book"  with 
rounded  edges.  It  is  usually  firm,  tough,  and  somewhat  elastic 
when  clean.  Sections  show  a  closely-laminated,  pinkish  and  white 
structure.  Impurities  include  bark,  clay  and  water.  On  cleaning 
and  drying  it  loses  20  to  25  per  cent  in  weight.    See  Gutta  Siak. 

Bouhabalam.  a  white,  chalky,  friable,  nerveless  gutta  from 
Malacca  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Bringin.  Also  known  as  suntik  or  sundek.  A  gutta  percha 
ranking  second  in  quality  to  balam-merah.  See  Balam-Merah. 
Seldom  appears  on  the  market  pure,  but  is  often  mixed  v/ith 
balam-merah.  It  is  usually  exported  to  Singapore.  When  pure 
it  is  grayish-white,  very  coherent,  and  in  section  shows  a  compact 
mass  without  visible  layers.  Bounces  and  creaks  like  balam- 
merah.  These  qualities  and  the  color  are  markedly  affected  by 
adulteration  with  inferior  grades  of  gutta.  Dujan  is  generally 
used  for  mi-xing,  and  its  similar  color  and  strong  cohesion  make 
detection  of  adulteration  difficult,  although  expert  handlers  note 
less  resilience  and  toughness.  Admixture  with  hangkang  or 
jelutong  alters  color,  lessens  resilience  or  bounce,  and  imparts  a 
peculiar  odor.     Sometimes  classed  with  waringin.     See  Waringin. 

Bulongan,  or  Bulungan.  A  first  grade  of  gutta  percha  from 
a  district  of  that  name  in  eastern  Borneo ;  a  hard,  nervous, 
blackish,  knotty  gum,  white  or  violet  in  section,  sometimes  con- 
taining much  debris;  exudes  a  viscous  liquid  which  hardens  on 
contact  with  air. 

Bulongan,  or  Bulungan  White.  A  medium  grade  of  gutta 
percha  from  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  eastern  Borneo. 

Chicle.  A  Central  American  gum  containing  about  17  per 
cent  of  gutta,  the  product  of  the  coagulated  latex  of  certain  of 
the  Sapotacece,  chiefly  the  Achras  sapota.  Crude  chicle  comes 
in  rectangular  blocks  containing  bark  and  dirt,  the  shrinkage 
being  from  30  to  SO  per  cent.  In  cleaned  chicle  the  blocks  are 
pulverized  by  machinery,  the  bark  picked  out,  and  the  product 
dried  and  bagged,  the  shrinkage  being  about  10  per  cent. 

Ciudad  Bolivar  Block.    See  Balata. 

Cleaned  Chicle.    See  Chicle. 

Colombian  Block.    See  Balata. 

CoTi.  A  good  gutta  percha  from  eastern  Borneo;  netted  on 
the  surface,  reddish  yellow,  but  little  bark,  hard,  and  nervous. 
Compares  well  with  bulongan. 
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CoTOMAK.  A  hard  gutta  percha,  lacking  nerve,  from  eastern 
Borneo;  smooth  surface,  very  white,  has  about  30  per  cent 
shrinkage. 

Crude  Chicle.    See  Chicle. 

Crude  Gutta  Percha.  Gutta  percha  as  it  is  received  from 
the  gatherers  or  reboilers. 

Getah  MoENDiRiG.  A  brown,  second-grade  gutta  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Bantam,  Java. 

GooLiE.  A  Malay  term  for  the  material  extracted  from  the 
thin  latex  of  inferior  sorts  of  guttiferous  trees. 

GooLiE  Red  Soondie,  or  Sundl  A  good  grade  of  gutta  percha 
exported  from  Serapong,  Borneo. 

Gum  Plastic.  From  the  Latin,  gtimmi  plasticum.  An  old  and 
expressive  name  for  gutta  percha,  as  distinguished  from  gum 
elastic  (gummi  elaslicum)  or  caoutchouc,  and  referring  to  its 
unique  property  of  being  easily  softened  and  molded  in  hot  water, 
or,  more  slowly,  in  hot  air. 

Gutta.  The  essential  element  of  gutta  percha.  A  whitish, 
smooth,  amorphous  substance  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  light 
petroleum  spirit  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Softens  at  114  degrees 
F.  Assigned  the  formula  (C,oH«)X.  Also  a  Malay  term  for 
a  variety  of  gums.    A  short  term  for  gutta  percha. 

GuTTANE.  A  fourth  substance  (in  addition  to  gutta,  fluavile, 
and  albane)  isolated  from  gutta  percha  by  Oesterle  in  1892. 

Gutta  Bassia.     See  Bassia. 

GuTTA  Cotie.     See  Coti. 

Gutta-Merah,  or  Getah  Taban  Merah.  A  term  applied  to 
a  reddish  gutta  percha  of  the  highest  grade  shipped  from  Singa- 
pore, the  balam-merah  of  Palembarg  and  the  sambun  of 
Banjermassin.  Also  a  name  given  by  Chinese  traders  to  mixtures 
of  balam-merah  with  poor  guttas. 

Gutta  Penang.  A  low-grade  gutta  percha  exported  from 
Singapore,  but  ranking  in  quality  above  gutta  cotie.  It  is  marketed 
in  rolled  sheets  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter ;  color,  slightly  pinkish, 
and  is  somewhat  bark-specked. 

Gutta  Percha  Fat.  A  vegetable  fat  of  a  high  melting  point 
(40  degrees  C.)  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  gutta  percha  tree. 

Gutta  Quality.  A  condition  determined  by  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  true  gutta  and  resins  in  the  gutta  percha  mass,  the 
grades  having  the  most  gutta  and  the  least  resin  ranking  highest. 

Gutta  Shapes.  Forms  in  which  the  gum  is  usually  shipped : 
balls,  square  cakes,  cylindrical  rolls,  pear  and  bottle-shaped  masses, 
etc. 

Gutta  Resins.  Fluavile — a  transparent,  yellowish  resin,  and 
albane — a  white,  crystalline  resin,  which  together  form  from  10 
to  54  per  cent  of  the  gutta  percha  of  commerce. 

Gutta    Shea.     A   gum    coagulate    from    the   shea,    galam,    or 
bambouk  tree,  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  gutta  percha 
among  African  products ;  also  known  as  karite  gum.    Authorities 
differ  as  to  its  value  as  a  gutta  percha  substitute. 
Gutta  Siak.    See  Siak. 

Gutta  Sundek,  Sundi  or  Soondie.  Also  called  gutta  babou. 
A  valuable  gutta,  fine  samples  of  which  show  a  bright,  white, 
compact  mass,  some  ivory-like;  often  colored  with  bark  extract. 

Gutta  Susu.  A  rubber  sometimes  miscalled  gutta  percha,  "and 
often  used  as  an  adulterant  of  gutta  percha,  especially  of  balam- 
merah,  to  which,  though  not  mixing  intimately,  it  imparts  some  of 
its  elasticity.  Obtained  from  a  vine  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
chiefly  exported  from  Singapore. 

Gutta  Tapan  or  Tuban.  A  Malay  term  for  the  Palaquium 
gutta,  which  some  claim  is  the  proper  name  for  gutta  percha. 
A  high-grade  gutta  exported  from  Selangor  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States. 

Gutta  Teban   Sutra.     Malay  term   for  a  high-quality,  silky- 
feeling  gutta  percha.    Some  authorities  accord  it  first  place.   Also 
called  gutta  dcrrian.     See  Gutta  Taban. 
Hanckang,  or  Jangkang,  or  Jongkanc.     A  gutta  which  in 


the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  used  for  adulterating  better  kinds  of 
gutta  percha.  Gray-white,  often  reddish,  and  dark-brown  outside; 
hard,  brittle,  with  little  resilience,  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is 
often  very  dirty.  Shipped  chiefly  from  Banjermassin  and  Pon- 
tianak. 

Indian  Gutta  Percha.  A  gum  long  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
guttas  in  Singapore ;  hard,  brittle  when  cold,  but  plastic  in  hot 
water.    See  Pala  Gum. 

Indraciri.    a  high-grade  gutta  from  the  Indragiri  river  section 
in  eastern  Sumatra. 
Jangkang.     See   Hangkang. 

Kalipaya.  Native  Philippine  name  for  the  Palaquium  ahemi- 
aiium.  a  tree  yielding  much  of  the  gutta  percha  gathered  in  the 
islands. 

Keletan.  a  gutta  from  the  northeast  part  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula ;  when  new — waxy,  rose-colored ;  old — white,  chalky  ;  friable, 
lacks  nerve. 

Ko.'^TEi  Gutah  Merah.  A  good,  reddish  gutta  exported  from 
Singapore;  grades  average  44  and  46  per  cent  pure  gutta. 

Kotaringin.      a    fine    white    to    brownish    gutta    from    south 
Borneo. 
Kou  Gum.     See  Sicete. 

Leaf  Gutta.  Gutta  percha  extracted  by  solvents  from  leaves, 
chiefly  the  Palaquium. 

Liquid  Gutta  Percha.  A  fluid  obtained  by  dissolving  gutta 
percha  in  chloroform,  adding  a  little  finely-powdered  carbonate 
of  lead  and,  after  the  insoluble  matter  has  settled,  decanting  the 
clear  liquid. 

Macassar.  A  district  in  southern  Celebes  producing  much  gutta 
percha.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  very  high-grade  gutta  percha, 
but  now  referring  mostly  to  various  sorts  from  Banjermassin — 
kotaringin,  coti,  bolungan,  and  sandekan. 

Madar  Gutta.  A  pseudo-gutta  from  the  sun-dried  milk  of 
the  Callotroffis  proccra;  habitat,  deserts  of  Central  India,  Rajpu- 
tana,  and  Sind. 

Majang,  or  Mayang.    A  Malay  word  for  the  gutta  percha  tree. 
Maragulai.     a  very  hard  gutta,  grayish  and  sometimes  very 
white. 
Mazer  Wood.     An  ancient  name  for  gutta  percha. 
Mixed    White.     A    medium    grade    of    so-called    white    gutta 
percha  from  Borneo. 

Nicer  Gutta.  An  African  gutta  percha,  also  known  as  bassia. 
See  Bassia. 

Njatoeh.  a  very  hard  gutta,  but  sensitive  to  light,  from 
Banjerang,  Java. 

Padang.  a  fair  grade  of  gutta  from  Padang  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra ;  yellowish-red,  specky,  hard,  nervous,  has  about  40 
per  cent  debris. 

Padang  Reboiled.    A  low  grade  of  mixed  gutta  from  Padang. 
Pahang.    The  choicest  grade  of  gutta  percha,  taking  its  name 
from  the  state  of  Pahang  in  the  Malay  peninsula.     Usually  has 
few  impurities  and  is  exceptionally  rich  in  true  gutta;  yellovnsh 
white,  rarely  reddish,  and  sometimes  faintly  green. 

Pahang  White.    A  white,  chalky,  friable  gutta  from  Pahang; 
soft,  nervous,  and  with  about  40  per  cent  debris. 
Pala  Gum.     See  Indian  gutta  percha. 
Panama  Block.    See  Balata. 
Panjindangan.     a  medium  grade  Java  gutta. 
Pasir  Kilang.    a  Javanese  grade  of  gutta. 
Pekan.     a   slightly   hard,    nervous    gutta,   plum   brown,   from 
Pchang. 
Penang.     See  Gutta  Penang. 

Perak.  a  gutta  of  good  quality  produced  at  Perak.  See 
Njatoeh. 

Puan,  or  Dujan.  A  gutta  like  balam-merah.  See  Balam- 
Merah. 

Putih,  or  Puteh.     A  Malay  term  under  which  several  vari- 
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eties  of  gutta  are  exported.  In  parts  of  south  and  east  Borneo 
it  indicates  dujan  or  an  admixture  of  dujan,  but  in  Palembang  it 
refers  to  various  mixtures  of  suntik  with  puan,  or,  roughly,  to 
good,  whitish,  and  often  spongy  gutta  blends;  a  Sumatra  variety, 
white,  chalky,  friable,  and  nerveless. 

Raw  Gutta  Percha.    See  Crude  Gutta  Percha. 

Reboiled.  a  term  applied  to  an  operation  performed  by  Chinese 
traders  who  buy  odd  lots,  soften  them  with  hot  water,  and  make 
them  into  a  fairly  homogeneous  mixture. 

Recovered  Gutta.  Gutta  percha  reclaimed  from  waste,  chiefly 
cable  strippings. 

Red  Macassar.     See  Macassar. 

Resins  of  Gutta  Percha.  Fluavile  and  albane.  See  Gutta 
Resins. 

Resistance.  An  electrical  test  applied  to  gutta  perchas  to 
determine  insulation  value.  The  white  guttas  show  especially 
high  resistance,  but  they  are  seldom  used  alone  as  dielectrics. 

Sambun.     See  Balam-merah  Gutta. 

Sandakan.  a  very  pure  gutta  percha,  bright  yellow  or  yellow- 
ish-white, exported  from  Sandakan  in  northeast  Borneo. 

Sapotace-E.  a  natural  order  of  trees,  many  genera  of  which 
yield  gutta  percha. 

Sarawak.  Name  of  a  fine  grade  of  gutta  percha  produced  in 
the  Sarawak  territory  in  northwest  Borneo ;  deep-brown,  nervous, 
with  a  spongy,  veined  surface. 

Sarawak,  Mixed.  A  low  mixed  grade  of  reddish  gutta  percha 
from  Sarawak,  and  often  much  speckled  with  bark. 

Serapong,  or  Sar.\pong,  Goolie  Soondie.  A  good  grade  of 
gutta  percha  from  Serapong,  Borneo;  the  cleanest  of  the  raw 
guttas,  containing  usually  but  3J/2  per  cent  of  dirt,  but  having 
over  25  per  cent  of  water.  This  term  is  often  applied  to  several 
mixtures. 


Sheet  Balata.    See  Balata. 

SiAK.  An  east  Sumatra  gutta  percha,  reddish  yellow,  about  50 
per  cent  bark  debris,  fairly  hard,  but  little  nerve.  See  Book 
Gutta. 

Sicte  Kou  Gum.  Chicle  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the 
sapota  tree.    See  Chicle. 

Soondie,  or  Sundi.    A  Malay  term  derived  from  gutta-sundek. 

SoUNi.  A  Sumatra  gutta  percha  of  varying  mixture  and 
quality. 

Sumatra  Sorts.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  various  medium 
guttas. 

Suntik,  Sundek,  or  Bringin.     See  Gutta  Sundek. 

Surinam  Sheet  and  Amber.  An  old  name  given  to  Balata 
from  Dutch  Guiana.     See  Balata. 

Susu-POKO.  Malay  for  English  milk  tree.  A  gum  produced  in 
the  Malay  peninsula  used  as  a  gutta  percha  substitute  after  treat- 
ment with  sulphur  chloride, 

Talotalo  Gum.  A  hard,  gutta-like,  inelastic  gum  from  the 
Fiji  Islands.     Also  called  "Kau  Drega." 

Teban,  or  Taban.  A  Malay  term  for  the  gutta  percha  tree  and 
often  used  in  names  of  gutta  percha  sorts. 

Tensile  Strength.  The  chief  mechanical  property  of  gutta 
percha  and  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  resin  in  the  gum. 

Tjipetir.     a  Javanese  gutta. 

Tjirawa.     a  gutta  variety  from  Java. 

Triganou,  or  Trigano.  A  gutta  from  the  northeast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula;  white,  chalky,  friable,  with  about  31  per  cent 
of  adulterant. 

Tu  Chung  Rubber.  A  gum,  regarded  as  true  gutta  percha, 
from  the  chung  tree  (Eucominia  ulmoidcs),  that  is  indigenous 
to  China. 

Venezuela  Block.    See  Balata. 


Progress    of    the    Malayan    Rubber    Restriction    Movement' 


By  Richard  Hoadley  Tingley 


Through  the  courtesy  of  a  well-known  rubber  importer,  I  am 
able  to  present  some  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  rubber 
restriction    movement    in    the     Malayan    peninsula — its    in- 
ception, history  and  results,  both  present  and  prospective. 

ATTEMPTS    AT    COMPULSORY    RESTRICTION 

The  Planters'  Association  of  Malaya  recognized  that  the  present 
25  per  cent  voluntary  restriction  scheme  is  in  every  way  unsatis- 
factory and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  output  to  an 
economic  level.  This  body,  which  consists  of  the  managers  and 
planters  of  the  rubber  estates  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  approached  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  on  the  subject,  and  found  it  sympathetic. 
The  Planters'  Association  was  therefore  requested  to  draw  up 
a  bill  for  approval.     This  scheme  provided  for — 

A  SO  per  cent  compulsory  restriction  on  the  output  of  all 
rubber  estates  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  on  the  actual  crop  of  1920.  The  present  25  per 
cent  restriction  is  on  the  estimated  crop  of  1921. 

Estates  unable  to  carry  on  owing  to  lack  of  funds  may  apply 
to  the  Government  for  financial  assistance.  The  Govern- 
ment may  give  such  assistance  up  to  a  ma.ximum  of  $3  an 
acre  per  month    (Straits  dollars). 

The  Malayan  Government  approved  these  proposals,  but  before 
any  legislation  of  this  kind  could  be  passed,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  in  London  was  required.  The 


^From  private  reports  recently  received  by  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
Yorlt.  N.  Y.,  fr6m  its  eastern  correspondent,' Henderson  Brothers,  Limited,' 
Singapore,  who  sent,  a  special  representative  into  the  field  to  ascertain  con- 
ditions 9t  first  hand. 


proposals  were  therefore  cabled  to  him.  The  Secretary,  in  turn, 
consulted  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  of  London  which 
represents  all  the  big  rubber  companies  whose  registered  offices 
are  in  London.  It  is  calculated  that  they  control  approximately 
1,200,000  acres  of  the  planted  acreage  of  the  Middle  Blast,  and  in- 
cidentally the  members  of  the  Planter's  Association  of  Malaya 
are  almost  all  managers  of  estates  under  the  control  of  London 
directors,  who,  in  turn,  are  members  of  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association.  Precisely  what  happened  in  London  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  the  outcome  has  been  that  the  Rubber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion declined  to  agree  to  any  plan  of  compulsory  restriction. 

Many  influential  men  in  the  Malay  States  agree  that  a  com- 
pulsory scheme  is  the  only  one  which  will  meet  the  case,  but 
almost  without  exception  these  same  men  are  convinced  that  no 
compulsory  scheme  will  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  Rubber  Grow- 
ers' Association.  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  that  body  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  allowing  the  weaker  and  badly  financed 
estates  to  pay  the  penalty  and  to  pass  out  of  existence  (or  al- 
ternatively, to  allow  the  wealthier  estates  to  buy  them  up  at  a 
low  figure),  and,  as  a  result,  leave  the  bigger  and  more  stable 
estates  in  a  strong  position  for  the  future.  In  other  words,  they 
are  strongly  opposed  to  government  control  and  prefer  to  let 
the  ordinary  rules  of  trade  work  out  logically — the  strong  sur- 
viving, the  weak  going  to  the  wall. 

"During  my  visit  to  Kuala  Lumpur,"  says  the  investigator  in 
his  dispatches,  "a  conference  was  held  between  the  Government 
and  the  Planters'  Association  of  Malaya.  There  had  been  a 
strong  difiference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  including  the  small 
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estates  under  100  acres  in  the  scheme  of  compulsory  reduction. 
The  Government  contended  that  such  a  restriction  would  spell 
certain  death  to  most  of  these.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  thousands  of  small  native  owners  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, with  allotments  of  from  5  to  50  acres  who  tap  their  own 
trees  and  live  on  the  proceeds.  These  estates  aggregate  almost 
500,000  acres,  so  I  am  informed,  althougJi  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  these  rigures.  The  Planters'  .Association  definitely  de- 
clined to  allow  the  exclusion  of  the  small  estates  from  the  plan, 
and.  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  the  meeting  broke  up.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  no  official  reports  of  any  kind  were 
issued  here  regarding  the  scheme.  Innumerable  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  all  the  local  Malayan  papers,  giving  their  own  views 
and  their  own  forecasts  of  the  future.  Most  of  these,  however, 
are  absolutely  contradictory  and  very  misleading. 

"My  own  personal  belief,  which  is  that  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  planters,  is  that  the  decision  rests  with  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  in  London,  and  that,  as  they  represent  for  the  most 
part  the  wealthy  and  well-financed  estates,  they  will  prefer  to  see 
the  poorer  and  weaker  estates  go  out  of  cultivation  rather  than 
consent  to  compulsory  restriction  under  government  control.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Borneo,  Ceylon  and  South  India  have  not  at 
present  any  sinnlar  proposals,  and  unless  they  also  agree  to  gov- 
ernment control,  the  Federated  Malay  Stales  would  suffer  much 
more  severely  than  other  planting  countries." 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Government  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  is  the  export  duty  on  rubber  which 
ceases  when  the  price  falls  below  SO  cents  (Straits)  per  pound 
(about  Is.  2./..  or  appro.ximately  23  American  cents").  At  present 
prices,  therefore,  the  Government  is  losing  a  large  part  of  its 
income,  and  it  is  to  the  direct  advantage  of  the  Government  that 
the  price  of  rubber  should  advance  to  higher  levels. 

THE  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  VOLUNTARY  RESTRICTION 

This  scheme,  wliich  has  been  in  force  since  November,  1920, 
has  produced  very  extraordinary  results.  In  the  first  place,  the 
restriction  is  not  on  the  crop  of  1920,  but  upon  the  estimated 
crop  of  1921.  The  analysis  of  the  outcome  up  to  the  present  time 
shows  very  conflicting  results.  Many  estates  have  carried  out  the 
plan  according  to  agreement.  Others  have  reduced  as  much  as  40 
or  50  per  cent.  Some  have  considerably  increased  their  crops, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  seme  have  ceased  tapping  altogether. 

Native  estates  and  those  owned  locally  are  not  included  in  the 
scheme,  as  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  which  is  responsible  for  its  inception.  A  good  many 
of  the  locally-owned  European  companies  registered  in  the  East 
are  restricting — either  by  adopting  alternate-day  tapping  or  resting 
less  profitable  areas.  Some  few  have  closed  altogether,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds.  The  net  result  seems  to  be  that  the  native  and 
locally-owned  estates  of  Malaya  arc  now  producing  approximately 
25  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

It  has  l)cen  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  data  re- 
garding the  Chinese  estates,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  their  crop 
is,  as  is  well  known,  of  a  low  grade.  At  present,  these  grades 
are  almost  unsalable  and  are  probably  lieiiig  stored.  "I  have 
learned  from  Chinese  sources,"  continues  the  report,  "that  the 
larger  estates,  that  is,  estates  over  50  acres,  are  producing  their 
rubber  at  a  very  cheap  rate — 18  to  20  cents  per  pound — or  be- 
tween 5d.  and  6d.  Singapore  (approximately  8  to  10  cents  United 
States  currency).  The  very  small  estates — 5  to  SO  acres — are 
finding  it  difficult  to  produce  below  the  selling  price  and  many 
of  them  are  closed  down.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  they 
must,  in  the  aggregate,  show  a  big  reduction  on  last  year — 
probably  25  to  35  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  estimate." 

On  the  European  Malayan  estates  the  crops  show  great  varia- 
tion, some  are  greater,  some  less  than  last  year,  but  on  the  total 
figures  the  net  result  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  12  per  cent. 
This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  a  direct  comparison  of  the  crop  of 
December,   1919.  and  December,   1920.     .^s  these  estates  account 


for  the  great  bulk  of  the  rubber  produced  in  Malaya,  it  is  now 
estimated  that  the  total  reduction  on  all  estates  is  about  15  per 
cent. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  crops  to  show  greater  reductions  as 
time  goes  on.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the 
smaller  and  poorer  estates  are  already  greatly  restricted  and  in 
many  cases  closed  down,  and  the  acreage  out  of  bearing  will  tend 
to  increase  rapidly  if  present  low  prices  continue.  From  an  an- 
alysis of  the  entire  report  it  is  safe  to  estimate  total  crop  output 
is  now  well  up  to  the  standard  of  25  per  cent  voluntary  re- 
striction. 

COST  OF   PRODUCTION 

It  is  obvious  that  everything  possible  is  now  being  done  to  cut 
down  e.xpenses.  Estimates  are  subject  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
and  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  is  cut  out.  On  the  Euro- 
pean estate  no  capital  expense  is  allowed  for  new  buildings  or 
new  machinery  unless  of  the  most  urgent  need.  The  directors 
tell  their  managers,  "We  have  no  funds  to  give  you.  If  the 
estate  is  to  continue,  you  must  produce  under  the  selling  price." 
This  is  the  best  possible  incentive  to  economy  as  the  manager's 
job  depends  on  his  ability  to  cut  costs  to  the  lowest  figure.  The 
report  states  that  one  manager,  when  placed  in  this  position,  had 
actually  cut  his  costs  down  to  dyid.  f.o.b.,  or  about  1054  cents 
per  pound,  United  States  currency. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  1920  was  high,  partly  owing  to  the  general 
tendency  to  higher  living  costs,  and  partly  to  scarcity  of  help. 
Rates  of  pay  vary  considerably  throughout  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  In  Jahore  and  Malacca  they  are  higher  than  in  Selangor, 
Perak  and  Negri-Sembilan.  As  a  result  of  the  slump  many  of  the 
estates  have  discharged  the  coolies  and  the  consequent  surplus  has 
resulted  in  lower  wages  all  around.  Chinese  coolies  who  earned 
60  cents  a  day  ten  months  ago  are  now  glad  to  get  45  cents 
(Straits).  Many  of  the  estates  are  replacing  their  Chinese  by 
Tamils  who  are  cheaper  and  less  independent.  The  price  of  rice 
has  fallen  enormously  and  all  commodities,  as  acetic  acid  and 
tapping  and  packing  articles,  show  a  downward  tendency  and  are 
more  likely  to  become  cheaper  than  not. 

"The  average  well  managed  estate,"  the  report  continues,  "is 
able  to  produce  rubber  at  the  present  time,  at  38  cents,  Straits 
(about  llrf.  per  pound,  18  cents  United  States  currency),  and  new 
estimates  show  further  reductions.  I  saw  several  estate  estimates 
of  30  to  32  cents  (14  to  14-54  cents  United  States  currency)  for 
1921,  and  the  agents  assured  me  that  these  costs  could  easily  be 
realized  with  proper  care.  In  the  Jahore  and  Malacca  districts 
the  costs  are  a  few  cents  higher,  but  there,  also,  well-managed 
estates  ought  to  produce  at  about  lO^rf.  (about  17  cents  United 
States  currency)  per  pound,  f.o.b.  The  average  cost  to  a  London 
estate  between  the  f.o.b.,  and  the  'all  in'  cost,  after  adding  in  the 
directors'  and  secretarial  expenses,  selling  charges,  freight,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  is  2]4d.  per  pound,  so  that  the  'all  in'  costs  of  a  good 
average  estate  in  the  Federated  ^Malay  States,  for  the  year  1921, 
should  not  exceed  one  shilling  per  pound  (about  19^  cents 
LInited  States  currency). 

"As  regards  the  Chinese  estates,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize,  but 
it  is  certain  that  a  fairly  large  Chinese  estate  can  produce  as 
cheaply  as  a  European  one.  The  only  figures  I  actually  possess 
show  that  the  Chinese  estates  of  100  acres  and  upwards  are  pro- 
ducing as  low  as  6d.  per  pound,  f.o.b.  The  smaller  ones  are  more 
expensive  but  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  firm 
figure.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  very  small  native  estates  turn 
out  'junk'  which  fetches  a  very  low  price  has  probably  accounted 
for  many  of  them  stopping  tapping  altogether. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  slump  has  already  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  unemployment  among  both  Europeans  and  natives. 
The  Government  has  the  matter  in  hand  and  is  arranging  to  em- 
ploy tlie  surplus  labor  on  government  works,  like  roads  and 
buildings.  Otherwise,  a  large  unemployed  force  in  this  country 
would  lead  to  trouble  of  a  very  serious  nature  like  gang  robberies 
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and  other  crimes.     A  starving  Chinaman  is  a  dangerous  citizen." 
THE  VALUE  OF  ESTATES 
In   discussing  this   subject,   the   report   divides   the  estates   into 
three  classes : 

1.  These  are  the  estates  which  have  been  opened  and  planted  in 
the  best  way.  They  are  clean,  healthy,  and  funiishcd  with  per- 
manent buildings,  up-to-date  factories,  and  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  for  years  without  any  heavy  expenditure  for  new  buildings 
and  capital  outlay.  In  this  group  are  classed  all  the  best  London 
estates,  like  Harrisons  S:  Crosrteld,  Guthrie,  Boustead,  etc.  or  the 
Holland-American  plantations  in  Sumatra.  For  various  reasons 
the  original  cost  of  such  estates  varied  enormously,  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  safe  figure  that  to  open,  plant,  and  provide 
all  permanent  buildings,  etc.,  and  to  bring  a  first-class  estate 
into  full  bearing  costs  about  £50  per  acre.  In  1919  such  an  estate 
was  valued  by  the  market  value  of  the  shares  at  about  £150  per 
acre,  that  is,  a  one-pound  share  was  quoted  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  at  three  pounds.  At  the  present  time  its  market  value 
is  about  £1  \2s.  6d.,  or  £80  per  acre. 

2.  There  are  a  great  many  estates  in  the  East  which  have  all 
the  properties  of  a  rubber  estate  without  being  nearly  first  class. 
They  have  been  badly  planted,  overtapped.  and  in  most  cases 
have  poor  buildings  and  factories.  Most  Chinese  estates  come  in 
this  group,  and,  from  what  could  be  learned  locally,  it  would  be 
possible  to  purchase  an  estate  of  this  description  at  the  present 
time  for  between  £40  and  £50  per  acre.  It  is  in  this  group  that 
the  biggest  wastage  will  take  place  for  the  reason  that  many  have 
no  funds  and  cannot  operate  at  present  prices. 

3.  The  native-owned  estates  which  consist  of  simply  so  many 
rubber  trees  and  the  most  primitive  means  of  tapping  and  curing 
the  rubber.  These  are  worth  practically  nothing  at  the  present 
time. 

"On  my  visit  to  Kuala  Lumpur,"  says  the  investigator,  "I  had 
a  conversation  with  a  director  of  a  large  company  which  pos- 
sesses 5,495  acres  under  rubber,  and  is  a  first-class,  well-managed 
property  in  every  respect.  He  informed  me  that  his  company  had 
just  completed  the  purchase  of  1.000  acres  adjoining  their  estates, 
for  £36  per  acre.  This  rubber  was  well-planted  and  in  good  con- 
dition but  not  yet  in  bearing  and  the  owners  were  unable  to 
finance  it  until  maturity.  An  ofl'er  of  £36,  cash  down,  closed 
the  deal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  one  was  prepared  to  bid 
a  reasonable  price  for  many  estates  the  owners  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  sell,  but  the  figures  I  have  given  are  the  present  values 
according  to  the  rnarket  value  of  the  shares." 

STOCKS   OF   RUBBER 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
liable figures.  In  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ipoh,  and  Penang  there  are 
many  estates  which  have  large  stocks  on  hand,  but  one  can  get 
nothing  definite.  One  thing  is  certain,  estates  that  did  not  sell 
rubber  forward  for  1921  and  are  able  to  hold  on  to  it,  are  cer- 
tainly doing  so.  Similarly,  the  Chinese  are  holding  big  stocks 
here,  bought  months  ago,  and  are  simply  sitting  on  it  indefinitely 
until  they  can  sell  at  a  profit.  Although  there  is  no  means  of 
proving  it,  the  report's  estimate  of  between  60,000  tons  and  100,- 
000  tons  for  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  very  far  out.  No  one  can 
do  more  than  guess  at  the  figure,  but  there  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  rubber  in  stock. 

IN    GENERAL 

"While  the  big  men  in  the  planting  industry,"  concludes  the 
report,  "fully  realize  the  nature  of  the  present  crisis,  they  are  by 
no  means  panic-stricken.  A  very  great  majority  of  the  large  es- 
tates are  well-provided  with  funds  and  can  last  for  a  long  time. 
It  would  be  in  their  interests  if  the  slump  resulted  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  estates.  Where 
convenient  and  possible,  it  might  pay  the  big  estates  to  buy  up 
the  smaller  ones.  They  take  the  view  that  this  is  not  the  first 
slump  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  nor  is  it  confined  to  rubber 


alone,  and  that  things  will  right  themselves  in  time.  Restriction 
of  tapping  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  It  enables  the  estate  to  rest  its 
trees  and  improves  them  in  every  way  for  bigger  yields  in  the 
future.  The  results  of  alteniate-day  tapping  are  uncertain,  but 
it  has  been  proved  that  if  one  can  obtain  75  per  cent  of  rubber 
liy  alternate-day  tapping,  as  compared  with  daily  tapping,  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  same.  The  lower  the  selling  price  of 
rubber,  the  more  profitable  is  the  alternate-day  tapping  system, 
owing  to  saving  in  labor.  Results  so  far  show  that  alternate-day 
tapping  will  yield  at  least  60  per  cent  of  daily  tapping,  and  the 
probability  is  that  this  percentage  will  greatly  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  Furthermore,  many  estates  were  overtapped  during  the 
boom.    To  rest  them  now  will  do  them  all  the  good  in  the  world. 

"I  have  also  tried  to  find  out  how  long  it  would  take  for  an 
estate  which  ceased  operations  entirely  and  was  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  weeds,  to  reach  a  state  when  it  would  be  of  no  value.  Even 
after  a  year's  neglect  it  could  be  brought  back  to  bearing  with  a 
good  deal  of  expense.  After  two  years'  neglect  it  w^ould  be  so 
overgrown  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  In  any  case,  it  would 
cost  very  little  to  keep  an  estate  clean,  even  if  no  tapping 
took  place,  and  some  estates  are  adopting  this  policy  where  the 
company  has  surplus  cash.  It  is  always  expensive  tapping  new 
areas  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  cheaper  and  better  in  every  way 
to  leave  the  trees  as  long  as  possible  before  tapping  them. 

"The  general  position  in  Malaya  is  bad,  but  by  no  means  hope- 
less. Although  for  the  moment  very  few  estates  are  producing 
rubber  under  the  present  selling  prices,  the  result  of  drastic  econ- 
omy will  tend  to  bring  down  costs  very  considerably  and  will 
give  the  estates  a  very  necessary  lesson  in  economy.  Native  and 
Chinese  estates  will  suffer  badly  and  unless  matters  improve, 
many  will  probably  pass  out  of  existence  and  become  overgrown 
with  weeds.  Apart  from  any  compulsory  restriction  scheme, 
there  will  be  a  big  reduction  in  output  this  year,  and  I  believe 
even-  mcnth  will  see  a  still  further  reduction  in  output  generally. 
It  will  depend  on  how  soon  and  how  much  the  market  recovers 
to  a  profitable  level  whether  a  big  acreage  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  will  be  lost  for  the  future." 


COMPRESSED    CARBON     BLACK 

Carbon  or  gas  black  as  first  obtained  at  the  factory  is  very 
bulky  and  only  about  three  to  four  pounds  are  contained  in  the 
standard  bag  measuring  22  by  12  by  8  inches.  By  agitation  and 
proper  methods  of  packing,  however,  much  of  the  contained  air 
is  expelled  so  that  the  standard  package  will  contain  12^^  pounds, 
net. 

Carbon  black,  being  light  and  fluffy,  if  used  on  ordinary  rubber 
mills  in  an  open  room,  is  apt  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air  as 
the  rolls  revolve,  rendering  the  operating  conditions  insufferable. 
In  consequence,  black  mixing  is  often  conducted  in  a  separate 
room  on  hooded  mills  provided  with  a  slight  suction  draft  so  that 
the  dust  will  be  more  or  less  under  control.  In  this  way  the 
ordinary  uncompressed  black  may  be  tolerated. 

The  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  handling  carbon  black 
in  the  mixing  room  has  led  manufacturers  to  consolidate  it  in 
compact  packages.  This  is  a  slow  process  since  the  required  pres- 
sure must  be  applied  gradually,  permitting  the  air  to  seep  out 
of  the  bag  where  it  is  tied.  In  addition,  the  pressure  at  the  final 
stage  must  be  left  on  the  black  some  time,  as  otherwise  expansion 
would  take  place  on  removal  of  the  pressure.  Pressed  black,  as 
ordinarily  put  out  at  the  present  time,  is  in  standard  bags  meas- 
uring 22  by  12  by  4  inches,  or  these  are  again  compressed  to 
measure  22  by  6  by  6  inches.  This  final  compression  shows  a 
reduction  in  volume  of  more  than  half  the  original  package. 

Many  rubber  manufacturers  find  that  this  compressed  black, 
while  more  acceptable  to  the  workmen,  is  more  difficult  to  mix 
than  in  the  loose  condition.  Tliis  fact,  togctlier  with  the  increased 
price  entailed,  tends  to  confirm  continuance  of  the  general  prac- 
tice of  segregating  the  mixing  of  black  stocks  in  a  room  apart 
from  other  rubber  work. 
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Tire  Production  in  the  United  States 


STATISTICS  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  together  with  those  gathered  and  prepared  by 
The  India  Rubber  World,  show  the  development  of  the 
American  rubber  tire  industry  during  and  since  the  world  war. 
That  its  phenomenal  growth  is  due  chiefly  to  the  enormous  and 
steadily  increasing  use  of  the  automobile  for  both  business  and 
pleasure  is  indicated  by  the  rapidly  advancing  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration for  recent  years  and  the  fact  that  only  about  2'-<  per  cent 


tion,  owing  to  the  wider  use  and  longer  life  of  cord  tires,  the 
American  demand  for  tires  has  grown  from  about  6,275,000  in 
1913,  to  about  32,239,532  in  1920,  or  more  than  live  times  that  of 
1913.  On  the  same  basis,  the  1920  tire  demand  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  only  5,9S8,440  tires. 

AMERICAN    TIRE    AND    TUBE    PRODUCTION 
During  the  past  seven  years  the  American  tire  and  tube  pro- 
duction, actual  and  estimated,  has  been  as  follows : 


PNEUMATIC   TIEE   AND   TUBE  PEODUCTION 


Year  191,? 

Casings    '(i, 588,000 

Tubes    

•Estimated.       *Under   6   inches. 

cf  the  tire  product  is  being  e.xported.     The  United   States  con- 
sumes practically  all  the  tires  it  makes. 

AMERICAN    MOTOR   VEJ^^CLE   REGISTRATION 

The  total  1919  registration  of  7,558,666  cars  represented  a  gain 
of  23  per  cent  over  1918;  that  of  9,211,295  cars  in  1920,  a  gain 
of  22  per  cent  over  1919.  Five  states — New  York,  Oliio,  Penn- 
sylvania,  California  and   Illinois,   named   in  their   relative   order, 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

8,983,000 

•12,840,000 

tI8, 564,957 

t25,840,656 

tl6,785,398 

t23, 256,752 

1918 
•21,000,000 
•19,000,000 


1919 
•35,000,000 
•34,500,000 


1920 
•43,750,000 
•43,125,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  for  1917,  the  last  year  prior  to 
government  curtailment  of  tire  production,  show  an  increase  to 
nearly   four  times  the  output   for   1913.     Although   production  in 

1918  was  curtailed  to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  1917  output,  the 

1919  production  showed  an  increase  over  1917  of  23  per  cent  in 
casings  and  48  per  cent  in  tubes.  In  1920  the  production  of  cas- 
ings and  tubes  increased  about  25  per  cent.     At  an  average  of  $25 


AUTOMOBILE  KEGISTEATION 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

,254,971 

1,711,339 

2,445,664 

3,512,996 

4,983,340 

6,146,617 

7,558,666 

9,211,295 

Year 

Cars    

have  about  one-third  of  the  total  registration  of  the  whole  country. 
Their  3,107,050  motor  vehicles  is  over  81  per  cent  more  than  the 
combined  registration  of  the  entire  world  exclusive  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  entire  world  registration  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks, 
numbering  10,922,278,  83  per  cent  are  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  there  are  nearly  5^  times  as  many  cars  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  to  note  that  in  1914  the  United  States  had  more  motor 

vehicles  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  now  has. 

Assuming  five  tires  per 
car  as  the  average  annuaV 
consumption  in  1913  and 
three  and  one-half  tires  pei 
car    the    present    consump- 
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per  tire,  the  retail  value  of  the  1920  product  of  casings  was  about 
$1,093,750,000,  to  which  may  be  added  $172,500,000  for  the  tube 
production  at  an  average  of  $4  per  tube,  making  a  total  of 
$1,266,250,000  for  the  pneumatic  tire  output  of  1920. 

AMERICAN   CRUDE  RUBBER   CONSUMPTION   FOR  TIRES 
For  the  manufacture  of  the  tires  and  tubes  mentioned  above 
the  consumption  of  crude  rubber  was  as  follows : 

1918*                I9I9*  1920 
Automobile    and    meter    truck    cas- 
ings             />o«ndj  150.000,0001  225,000,0001  204,852,163 

Inner  tubes   35,0O0,000t  48.000.000t       51,025,392 

Solid   tites         48,000.000  40,000,000         26.482,247 

Other  tires  and   sundries 15,000,000  12.000,000         10,075,927 

Totals    248,000,000       325,000,000       292,435,729 

*^  Estimated. 
tUnder  6  inches. 

Only  the  estimated  total  weights  are  available  for  the  years  1913-1916. 
They  are  in  iwunds:  191.',  65.880,000;  1914,  89,830,000;  1915,  128,400,000; 
1916  185  649,570.  The  total  1917  consumption  was  233,385,796  pounds.  As 
compared  with  these  fipures,  only  47,907,520  pounds  of  rubber  were  required 
to  manufacture  the  5.988,440  tires  required  to  meet  the  1920  world  demand 
ixclusive  of  the  United  States,  assuming  8  pounds  of  rubber  per  tire. 

In   1920  some   51   per  cent 
of  the  total  india  rubber  im- 
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ports  into  tlie  United  States  was  used  for  tires  and  tire  sundries 
as  against  60  per  cent  in  1919,  75  per  cent  in  1917  and  58  per  cent 
of  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  indicating  the  greater 
supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  actual  quantity  of  crude  rub- 
ber used  in  1920,  however,  was  not  quite  4^  times  that  for 
the  year  1913,  as  against  almost  five  times  the  1913  quantity  in 
1919  and  about  V/j  times  that  for  the  year  1917. 

AMERICAN    TIRE   DEMAND    FOR   ORIGINAL   EQUIPMEINT 
Statistics  of  motor  vehicle  production  in  the  United  States  in- 
dicate the  increasing  number  of  pneumatic  and  soHd  tires  required 
annually  for  original  eqiiipnit-nt. 

MOTOE    VEHICLE    PRODUCTION 

Passenger  Motor 

Year                                                          Cars  Trucks  Totals 

1913    461,500  23,500  485.000 

1914    543,679  25.375  569,045 

1915    818,618  74,000  892,618 

1916    1,493,617  90,000  1.583,617 

1917    1,740,792  128,157  1,868,947 

1918    926,388  227,250  1,153,637 

1919 1,657,652  316,364  1,974,016 

1920    1.883,158  322,039  2,205,197 

Only  a  cursory  inspection  of  these  figures  is  necessary  to  see 
how  the  production  of  passenger  cars  and  correspondingly  of 
pneumatic  tires  under  six  inches  was  curtailed  by  the  war  situa- 
tion of  1918,  and  the  production  of  trucks  and  truck  tires  stimu- 
lated. Truck  tire  production  for  original  equipment  has  shown 
continuous  growth  during  and  since  the  war  period.  In  1918  it 
had  increased  to  over  9;/2  times  the  1913  production  for  this  pur- 
pose and  in  1920  to  over  135^  times  the  1913  producti'^n.  In  1920 
pneumatic  tire  production  for  the  original  equipment  of  passenger 
cars  exceeded  the  previous  high  figure  for  the  year  1917  by 
569,464  tires,  and  exceeded  the  1919  requirements  by  902,024  tires, 
this  being  over  four  times  the  1913  output.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
that  while  1,940,000  tires  sufficed  for  new  equipment  in  1913,  no 
less  than  7,475,888  were  required  in  1917,  and  8,820,788  in  1920, 
an  increase  to  over  4'/2  times  the  1913  requirements.  During  the 
past  year  both  the  greater  volume  of  increase  and  the  greater  rate 
of  increase  have  been  in  pneumatic  tires  under  6  inches,  as  dis- 


equipment  and  one  spare,  a  total  of  368,451,800  pounds  of  rubber 
had  been  consumed  in  manufacturing  the  tire  casings  in  Use  in 
the  United  States  last  year,  an  amount  greater  than  the  total  india 
rubber  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1918, 
and  equal  to  nearly  54  per  cent  of  the  United  States  india  rubber 
imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920.  On  the  same  basis,  only  68,- 
439,320  pounds  of  rubber  had  been  consumed  in  manufacturing  the 
tire  casings  in  use  in  the  entire  world  exclusive  of  the  United 
States. 

UNITED   STATES   TIRE   EXPORTS 

Export  trade  is  becoming  an  increasing  part  of  the  American 
motor  tire  business,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistics  compiled 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

A  study  of  these  figures  reveals  several  facts  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly the  remarkable  growth  of  the  tire  exports  to  the  entire 
world  notably  Europe,  and  to  Oceania,  Asia  and  Africa.  The  com- 
bined value  of  the  1920  business  in  the  three  divisions  last  named 
was  nearly  50  times  the  value  of  these  exports  in  1913.  Tire  ex- 
ports to  Asia  have  increased  constantly,  the  1920  total  being  140 
times  that  of  1913  and  40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1919.  Ex- 
ports to  Oceania  fell  off  in  1917  but  the  following  year  had  nearly 
reached  the  high  mark  of  1916.  In  1919  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  that  continued  through  1920. 

North  American  exports  were  adversely  affected  in  1914  and 
1915,  but  thereafter  grew  steadily,  the  1920  business  showing 
a  large  growth  over  1919. 

The  South  American  trade  maintained  a  continuous  and  remark- 
able growth  from  1913  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  value  of  the  1920 
exports  being  more  than  60  times  that  of  1913. 

Exports  to  Africa  grew  steadily  until  1918,  when  tlieir  value 
reached  some  42  times  that  of  1913,  but  showed  a  falling  off  of 
about  7}i  per  cent  for  the  calendar  year  1919  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  1918.  The  1920  business,  however,  increased  to 
over  four  times  the  value  of  that  in  1919. 

European  exports  have  fluctuated  greatly  owing  to  the  war.    In 


AUTOMOBILE    TIRE    EXPORTS 


Exported  to:                                         1913*  1914* 

Europe    $1,977,029  $1,764,240 

Nortli  America    1.626,155  1,254.200 

South   America    100,065  115,387 

Asia    36.212  64,173 

Oceania    185,807  279,327 

Africa    17,952  27,940 

Totals     $3,943,220  $3,505,267 

•Fiscal   year   ended   June   30.     fCalendar  year. 


1915* 

1916* 

1917* 

1918* 

1919t 

1920t 

$2,745,450 

$10,992,184 

$3,480,114 

$1,460,518 

$11,907,480 

$18,554,782 

1,187,632 

2,184,874 

3,186,265 

4.474,713 

5,188,317 

7.193,918 

2'.4,068 

1.050.398 

2,596,936 

3,432,181 

4,986,1124 

6,426.412 

73,430 

477,895 

810,300 

1,194,551 

2,970.464 

5,220,430 

702,877 

2,896.401 

1.832,244 

2,662,422 

3,177.431 

3,953,506 

39,813 

334,475 

424,342 
$12,330,201 

753,286 
$13,593,420 

694,943 
$28,924,659 

2,550,546 

$4,963,270 

$17,936,227 

$43,899,594 

tinguished  from  large  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  for  trucks. 

As  to  the  1921  production  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires  for  orig- 
inal equipment,  estimates  vary  rather  widely.  Prophets,  of  course, 
are  as  fallible  as  those  who  do  not  venture  opinions.  Further- 
more, the  major  part  of  all  prophecies  fail.  However,  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country  are  such  that,  with  an  abnormal 
number  of  used  cars  on  the  market,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
1921  production  of  motor  vehicles  will  exceed  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  1920  output,  say  1,500,000  passenger  cars  and  250,000 
trucks,  the  total  1,750,000  vehicles  requiring  7,000,000  tires  for 
original  equipment. 

TIRES  IN  USE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Of  the  9,211,295  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1920,  some  990,000  were  trucks,  so  that 
nearly  Syi  times  as  many  pneumatic  tires  under  6  inches  as  truck 
tires  were  in  use  last  year,  the  number  of  each  sort,  exclusive  of 
spares,  being  approximately  32,885,180  pneumatics  under  six  inches 
and  3,960,000  truck  tires.  One  additional  tire  per  car  would  be  a 
conservative  estimate  for  spares,  making  the  totals,  41,106,475 
pneumatics  and  4,950,000  truck  tires.  With  46,056,475  motor 
vehicle  tires  in  use  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  30,000  vul- 
canizers  are  kept  busy  with  repairs  and  retreading. 

On  the  basis  of  40  pounds  of  rubber  average  per  car  for  regular 


1914  they  decreased  a  little,  but  increased  considerably  in  1915  and 
in  1916  jumped  to  more  than  five  times  their  value  in  1913,  after 
which  they  declined  steadily,  the  value  of  the  1918  shipments  being 
only  about  74  per  cent  of  the  1913  value.  The  1919  exports,  how- 
ever, e.xceeded  the  banner  year  1916  by  more  than  8  per  cent, 
showing  an  increase  to  more  than  si.x  time  the  1913  value — and 
the  1920  business  was  over  $18,500,000. 

Total  tire  exports  to  all  countries  fell  off  in  1914,  but  gained 
in  1915,  jumped  during  1916  to  about  4->4  times  as  much  as  in 
1913,  dropped  considerably  in  1917,  but  showed  a  noticeable  gain 
in  1918  and  have  increased  ever  since.  Automobile  tire  exports 
for  the  calendar  year  1919  amounted  to  more  than  double  the 
value  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  for  1920  were  over  SO  per  cent 
more  than  for  1919.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  despite  the 
fluctuations  of  1914  to  1917,  inclusive,  and  the  lower  rate  of  in- 
crease last  year,  American  automobile  tire  exports  have  shown  a 
great  and  steady  growth,  the  value  of  the  foreign  business  in 
1920  having  increased  to  over  eight  times  what  it  was  in  1913. 
TOTAL  AMERICAN  TIRE  DEMAND  FOR  1921 

It  is  estimated  that  the  9,211,295  motor  vehicles  registered  in 
the  United  States  in  1920  will  require  about  32,239,532  tires  an- 
nually to  replace  those  worn  out  at  the  annual  rate  of  354  tires 
per  vehicle.    To  this  may  be  added  the  7,000,000  tires  likely  to 
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be  required  as  original  equipment  for  the  1921  production  of  some 
1,750.000  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  making  a  total  visible  demand 
lor  39,239,532  tires.  That  this  total  appears  to  be  a  conservative 
estimate  is  indicated  by  adding  22  per  cent — the  increase  in  motor 
car  registration  for  the  year  1920 — to  the  estimated  1920  tire  con- 
sumption amounting  to  34,065.000  tires,  as  shown  in  The  India 
RvBBER  World  of  March,  1921,  page  410,  which  indicates  a  de- 
mand for  39,559,300  tires.  Thus,  despite  the  temporary  sales 
depression  of  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  future  of  the  tire 
ir.dustrv  cannot  be  viewed  with  other  than  assurance. 


A   PNEUMATIC  TREEING   MACHINE 

This  machine  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  machines  using 
wooden  feet,  as  these  feet  are  made  of  flexible  rubber,  covered 
by  leather  and  supported  by  a  wooden  back  or  leg.  The  rubber 
feet  are  inflated  with  compressed  air  supplied  by  a  small  air 
compressor  and  air  tank.  The  shoe  to  be  ironed  is  placed  on 
the  tree,  air  admitted,  and  the  rubber  foot  encased  in  the  leather 
casing  expands  to  fill  uniformly  the  shape  of  the  last.  With  the 
release  of  the  air  the  foot  collapses  and  the  shoe  is  readily 
removed.  This  machine  does  not  require  a  change  of  feet  for 
every  size  of  shoe  to  be  ironed,  two  or  three  shoes  being  treed 
on  one  size  foot. — W.  J.  Young  Machinery  Co.,  416  Union  street, 
Lj-nn,  Massachusetts. 


RUBBER  ACCELERATOR  SERVICE  LABORATORIES 


AT  its  Perth  .Amboy  plant,  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical 
Co.  maintains  what  might  be  termed  an  accelerator  service 
laboratory.  A  number  of  years  ago  when  the  use  of  accelerators 
was  in  its  infancy,  this  company  prepared  to  secure  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  action  of  its  accelerators  in  various  stocks  and  under 
widely  varying  conditions.  It  therefore  engaged  the  services  of 
an  experienced  rubber  technologist  and  equipped  a  modern  rub- 
ber laboratory  for  this  purpose. 

The  laboratorv-  equipment,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  was  so  selected  that  all  factory  conditions  of 
vulcanization  could  be  duplicated.  With  this  equipment  it  ha^ 
completed  elaborate  series  of  tests  on  its  various  accelerators 
in  standard-type  formulas  in  comparison  with  many  other  well- 
known  accelerating  materials,  and  with  some  not  so  well  known. 
The  type  formulas  used  were  so  selected  that  the  effect  produced 
by  larpe  and  small  amounts  of  active  inorganic  materials  could 
be   determined.     As   a   result  of  these   comprehensive   tests,   the 


MixiN'c  Mill,  Calender  and  Vulcanizers 

company  is  able  to  give  rubber  manufacturers  exact  information 
as  to  the  proper  utilization  of  its  accelerators  under  widely  vary- 
ing conditions. 

Many  rubber  manufacturers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
service  offered  and  have  sent  type,  or  actual  formulas  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  use  an  accelerator.  When  such  formulas  are  re- 
ceived, varying  amounts  of  accelerator  are  added  and  the  stock 


is  given  a  range  of  cures  for  each  percentage  to  determine  the 
optimum  cure  for  factory  operation.  The  usual  tests,  tensile, 
stretch,  and  permanent  elongation,  are  recorded  for  each  cure 
and  the  results  are  submitted  to  the  rubber  manufacturer. 

During  the  four  years  of  its  operation  this  laboratory  has  ac- 
cumulated a  vast  amount  of  accelerator  information  and  has  made 
practical    tests    for   many    rubber   manufacturers   covering   stocks 


Compounding  Bench,  Vulcanizing  Press  and  Tensile 
Machine 

varying  from  those  for  rubber  bands  to  those  for  solid  truck 
tires,  many  of  which  have  resulted  in  a  direct  benefit  to  the  rub- 
ber manufacturers.  This  service  is  offered  gratis  to  all  present 
and  prospective  accelerator  users  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  output. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

RECEIVED   THE  DESIRED   INFORMATION 

To  the  Editor  : 

r\EAR  Sir:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  19 
^-^  and  for  the  information  contained  therein.  This  information 
i?  just  what  we  were  anxious  to  get. 

I  have  also  taken  steps  to  have  this  company  subscribe  to  The 
India  Rubber  World  in  the  very  near  future.  I  feel  that  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  help  us  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time  both 
through  the  periodical  which  you  publish  and  by  direct  answer 
to  our  questions.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  find  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  the  right  kind  of  information. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  receiving  the  sample  copy  which  you 
have  sent  to  us.  Inquirer. 

This  letter  is  published  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  our  Information  Department  for  reliable 
rubber  information. — The  Editor. 


INTERESTED  IN  SELECTING  WORKMEN  BY  PSYCHIATRY 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^EAR  Sir:  Is  it  possible  to  get  full  details  as  to  method  em- 
■'-^  ployed,  questions,  etc.,  by  Lieutenant  \.  W.  Stearns,  M.  D., 
in  selecting  workmen  by  psychiatry  as  mentioned  in  your  issue  of 
May  1,  1921,  page  554? 

Such  information  would  be  of  real  value  to  me. 

Alameda,  California.  A  Reader. 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Stearns  is  a  resident  of  Billerica,  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  am  sure  would  be  very  glad  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
you. — The  Editor. 


AMERICAN   TIRE  TRADE    IN    BRAZIL 

Among  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  during  1920, 
may  be  mentioned  tires,  which  in  that  year  amounted  to  $1,965,201 
as  compared  with  $1,018,055  the  year  before.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  93  per  cent. 
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Repairing  Rubber  Gloves  and  Mittens — V 

A  New  and  Valuable  Line  for  Repairmen 

Household   Gloves— Practical   Suggestions— Repairing   Heavy   Gloves— Cement-Workers'   Gloves   and   Methods   of    Repair— EJectric   Vulcanizer  for  Rubber- 
Glove   Repair— X-Ray    aoves— Tanners'   Gloves— Driving    Gloves— Acid   Gloves— Mercury    Gloves— Cyanide   Glovcs-nSprayers'    Gloves— Electricians' 
Cloves— Testing    Unemen's    Rubber    Gloves— Rubber    Mittens— Acid- Workers'    Mittens— Rubber    Finger   Cots— Rubber   Patches 

for  Leather  Gloves 


HOUSEHOLD  GLOVES 

LITTLE  or  no  effort  appears  to  be  made  to  repair  efficiently  the 
considerable  number  of  medium-weight  dipped  seamless  rub- 
ber gloves  worn  by  housekeepers,  tanners,  dyers,  photogra- 
phers, gardeners,  embalniers,  chemists,  and  others.  "Household 
gloves,"  as  the  type  is  known,  are  made  from  a  wide  variety  of 
gums,  and  the  colors  range  from  white,  gray,  tan,  red,  and  brown 
to  black.  For  women  they  range  in  size  from  6  to  9  and  for  men 
from  9  to  12,  inclusive,  in  full  and  half-sizes.  They  are  generally 
snug-fitting,  have  tapering  fingers,  and,  while  a  few  styles  have 
gauntlets,  most  household  gloves  are  short  with  a  wide  wrist. 
For  special  purposes  some  are  made  with  a  high  gloss,  and  one 
variety  in  gray  is  particularly  soft  and  pliable.  Long  dipped 
gloves  (bleaching  gloves)  of  pure  gum  are  often  used  by  women 
to  cover  the  hand  and  forearm  after  a  preparation  has  been  ap- 
plied for  whitening  the  skin.  Such  gloves  come  in  sizes  of  from 
6  to  10,  inclusive.  They  are  repaired  in  the  same  manner  as 
surgeons'   gloves,   with   thin   rubber  and   cement,   and   cold-cured. 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS 

A    point    to    remember    in    getting    ready    for    repairs    is    that 
most  gloves  have  been  thoroughly  coated  with  French  talc.  This 


Glove  Repair  Unit  in  a  Rubber  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

should  be  removed  thoroughly,  or  the  patch  will  not  stick.  It  is 
also  well  to  recall  that  gloves  from  hospitals  may  not  have  been 
deodorized  or  disinfected.  It  would  therefore  be  well  before 
handling  these  gloves  at  all  to  dip  them  into  the  formaldehyde 
solution  that  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  article.  Of  course, 
after  dipping  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  the  patch 
is  attempted.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  a  man  doing  small  work, 
such  as  glove  repairing,  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 
rubber   stamps.     They  do   a   great   variety   of  vulcanizing,   make 


their  own  small  molds  and  as  a  rule  can  give  much  information 
that  is  of  value. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  surface  on  the  ends  of  fingers,  some  re- 
pairers have  metal  thimbles  cast,  finished  and  set  into  a  hot  plate. 
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Mended  With  Cots       Fingers  Refaced      Vl'lcanized  Patches 
Three  Types  of  Glove  Repair 

The  ends  of  the  fingers  can  then  be  set  down  into  these  cavities 
and,  with  the  form  inside,  the  cure  is  rapidly  effected.  For  fine 
gloves,  the  apparatus  used  in  some  of  the  hospitals  might  be  of 
value.  They  use  the  electrical  immersion  heater,  or  rather  an 
adaptation  of  it,  such  as  is  used  in  heating  a  glass  of  water.  It  is 
indeed  quite  like  the  electric  curling  iron.  This  will  cure  a  patch 
at  the  end  of  a  finger  very  well.  If  one  is  doing  a  large  business, 
however,  it  is  not  practical.  Some  repairers  use  a  large  bulb  with 
a  fine  nozzle  on  the  end  and  draw  in  hot  air  from  a  gas-jet 
to  dry  a  small  patch  just  as  a  dentist  uses  his  small  hot-air  bulb 
for  drying  out  a  tooth  cavity. 

REPAIRING  HEAVY  GLOVES 

While  all  types  of  rubber  gloves  are  repaired  in  some  way,  those 
on  which  the  most  durable  and  efficient  mending  is  usually  done 
are  the  heavy  hand  coverings  of  which  cement-workers'  gloves 
are  a  general  type,  and  in  which  class  might  be  included  the 
gloves  largely  worn  by  tanners,  dyers,  glass-cutters,  and  acid, 
mercury,  and  cyanide  workers.  Primarily,  the  incentive  to  re- 
pair is  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  such  gloves.  Then,  too, 
on  account  of  the  stocky  character  and  rich  compound  of  which 
they  are  made,  such  gloves  are  favorite  subjects  for  vulcanizers 
who  can  readily  affix  on  them  patches  that  give  good  service. 

The  heavier  gloves  and  mittens  are  used  as  a  rule  in  industries 
v.here  the  workers'  hands  are  exposed  to  destructive  acids  or  al- 
kalies, or  where  there  is  abrasive  material  that  tears  the  hands. 
Where  only  wear  is  to  be  contended  with,  almost  any  repair  stock 
of  good  quality  will  answer.  For  tlie  best  work  the  repair  should 
be  vulcanized  into  place.  In  many  cases,  however,  self-curing  stocks 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  very  well.  Where  the  worker  uses 
gloves  or  mittens  that  come  in  contact  with  acids,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  a  repair  stock  in  which  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  whiting  or  any  substance  that  is  readily  attacked  by  acids. 
Where  alkali  is  to  be  encountered,  the  man  who  supplies  the  re- 
pair stock  should  be  notified  that  patching  material  containing 
substitutes  cannot  be  used. 

CEMENT-WORKERS'   GLOVES 

Cement-workers'  gloves  are  made  from  sheets  of  heavy  rubber 
compound   with   seams   reinforced  and  cemented   so  as  to  with- 
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stand  the  roughest  usage.  They  are  usually  of  red  or  black  rub- 
ber, are  from  9  to  11  inches  long,  cloth-lined,  and  arc  effective  in 
protecting  the  hands  of  cement  and  mortar  workmen  from  the 
corrosive  alkali  in  moistened  calcined  clay  and  limestone.  So 
essential  are  rubber  gloves  regarded  by  cement  workers,  that 
gangs  laboring  on  concrete  jobs  have  often  struck  rather  than 
work  without  some  such  protection  for  their  hands.  They  are  to- 
day in  general  use  by  men  spreading  and  finishing  cement  on  roads, 
bridges,  mill  dams,  factories  and  nearly  all  large  concrete  jobs. 

Road  and  building  construction  companies  buy  cement- 
workers'  gloves  in  large  lots  and  they  often  sustain  severe  losses 
through  misuse  of  the  gloves,  or  because  means  of  repairing  them 
are  not  often  convenient.  The  gloves  are  usually  scrapped  as 
soon  as  the  cement  liquid  begins  to  seep  through  tlie  cracks  and 
fissures.  Yet  up-to-date  repair  men  know  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  cement-workers'  gloves  should  be  cast  aside  when  the  breaks 
in  them  are  comparatively  small.  They  can  easily  be  put  in  good 
condition — if  not  too  far  gone— by  cither  of  two  processes  which 
have  proved  practicable. 

METHODS  OF  REIPAIR 

One  efficient  method  of  repairing  heavy  gloves  of  the  cement- 
workers'  type  is  that  of  vulcanizing  on  a  piece  of  repair  stock  by 
using  short  steel  tubes  with  the  ends  rounded  and  attached  to  a 
large  steam  pipe.  Such  tubes  are  made  with  varying  diameters 
to  fit  several  sizes  of  fingers.  The  rent  or  a  worn  spot  in  a 
glove  is  first  buffed  clean.  A  patch  of  1/32-inch  pure  gum  stock 
of  suitable  size  is  cemented  on  and  the  hot  tube  taped  to  protect 
the  glove  finger  which  is  slipped  over  it.  The  patched  finger  is 
also  taped  to  give  pressure  for  vulcanizing,  and  the  patch  is  then 
allowed  to  cure  for  five  minutes.  A  second  patch  of  similar  gum 
stock  is  next  applied,  again  taped  for  pressure,  and  eight  minutes 
allowed  for  curing.  The  repaired  glove  is  then  rinsed  in  cold 
■water  and  finished. 

By  another  method,  equally  effective,  the  patch  is  placed  inside, 
instead  of  outside  the  glove  finger,  or  the  palm,  or  back,  and 
when  the  job  is  finished,  little  else  is  noticed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  glove  other  than  a  dark  spot  corresponding  in  size  to  the  rent 
■or  worn  place.  By  this  process  the  curing  is  done  on  an  ordinary 
steam-heated  tube-vulcanizing  plate  equipped  with  screw,  spring, 
or  weighted  clamps.  The  glove  is  first  turned  inside  out  and  the 
repair  spot  is  then  buffed  on  an  emery  wheel  to  clean  the  edges 
■of  the  cut.  A  further  buffing  is  given  with  a  wire  brush,  widen- 
ing the  abraded  surface  and  producing  a  more  or  less  feathered 
edge  around  the  cut.  A  piece  of  1/32-inch  quick-curing  (5  min- 
•utes)  tube  repair  gum  is  cut  to  little  more  than  fit  the  buffed  place 
which  is  given  a  coat  of  cement. 

The  patch  is  applied  after  the  cement  is  thoroughly  dry.  Be- 
fore being  placed  on  the  hot-plate,  a  piece  of  1/16-inch  felt  is 
laid  on  top  of  the  patch  to  prevent  bruising  the  rubber,  and  over 
;this  a  small  block  of  wood  is  placed,  care  being  taken  that  the 
block  docs  not  overlap  the  seam  at  either  side  of  the  finger.  The 
repair  job  is  then  put  on  the  hot-plate  and  the  clamp  applied  to 
give  the  desired  pressure.  A  temperature  of  298  degrees  (50 
pounds  pressure)  is  preferred,  as  at  higher  temperatures  the  rub- 
ber is  often  over-cured.  Practically  no  finishing  is  required  on 
the  repaired  glove. 

ELECTRIC  VULCANIZER  FOR  RUBBER-GLOVE  REPAIR 

A  portable  vulcanizer  for  repairing  the  finger  tips  of  rubber 
gloves  utilizes  an  electrically-heated  platen.  This  British  inven- 
tion is  an  oblong,  low-set  device  with  the  platen  set  across  the 
center,  and  on  the  platen  rest  the  forward  ends  of  fourteen 
hinged  or  pivoted  wooden  finger-trees,  seven  being  placed  at  either 
■side,  the  part  lying  on  the  platen  being  flattened.  When  the  torn 
glove  finger  is  stretched  over  a  tree  the  rubber  repair  stock  is 
suitably  applied  and  the  covered  tree  is  clamped  to  the  platen 
luntil  the  cure  has  "been  effected.  A  thermometer  on  the  platen 
.indicates  the  degree  of  heat.    The  trees  not  needed  can  be  thrown 


back  out  of  the  way,  or  all  can  be  used  together  in  the  repair  of 
several  gloves  with  the  same  heat. 

X-RAY  GLOVES 

Rubber  figures  as  an  important  factor  in  X-ray  and  radium 
laboratories.  Heavily  compounded  with  lead,  which  is  opaque  to 
the  highly  penetrating  radiation  from  the  Crookes-Roentgen 
tubes  as  well  as  that  of  radium,  rubber  enters  into  the  X-ray 
protective  cloth  from  which  masks  and  aprons  are  made.  The 
latter  are  reported  not  only  to  save  operators  from  more  or  less 
harmful  skin  irritation,  but  to  give  long  wear.  Two  kinds  of 
gloves  are  used,  both  made  of  rubber  compounded  with  lead,  one 
of  light  weight  used  for  handling  patients,  palpation,  etc.,  and  the 
other  very  heavy  and  used  while  manipulating  apparatus  in  large- 
scale  radiography.  Of  the  latter  little  complaint  is  heard,  but 
of  the  lighter  gloves,  retailing  at  $15  a  pair  in  most  cases,  it  is 
said  that  with  only  ordinary  use  they  often  give  out  in  a  month 
or  two.  Splitting  between  the  fingers  and  quickly  wearing  at  the 
tips  seem  to  be  the  common  troubles.  It  is  believed  that  X-rays 
do  not  exert  any  harmful  effect  on  the  gloves,  and  they  are  sel- 
dom touched  by  injurious  chemicals. 

The  weightier  gloves,  probably  the  heaviest  gloves  made,  are 
worn  when  extensive  radiography  is  done,  as  of  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, etc.,  and  where  exposure  is  considerable  and  long  continued. 
The  heavy  gloves  are  usually  12  inches  long  with  a  cuff  to  pro- 
tect the  wrist.  In  the  event  of  repairing  either  type  of  glove, 
the  repairman  would  find  it  necessary  to  procure  for  patches, 
stock  of  the  same  kind  used  in  manufacturing  X-ray  gloves,  name- 
ly, lead-compounded,  and  the  method  of  curing  on  patches  would 
be  similar  to  that  employed  in  repairing  cement-workers'  gloves. 

TANNERS'  GLOVES 

Rubber  gloves  for  tanners  are  made  of  a  stout  material  com- 
pounded to  resist  the  action  of  most  chemicals.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  gloves  which  are  lined  with  heavy  net 
as  they  are  found  much  more  durable  than  the  unlined.  Such 
gloves  afford  an  excellent  protection  for  the  hands,  wrists,  and 
forearms  of  workers  handling  lime  sulphite  and  caustic  soda 
solutions  used  for  dehairing  hides,  sulphuric  acid  solutions  used 
for  "pickling"  pelts  prior  to  tanning,  and  the  powerful  astringent 
solutions  of  oak-bark,  chrome-salts,  or  quebracho  used  in  tanning. 

DRIVING  GLOVES 

Rubber  gloves  for  driving  are  of  fairly  strong  compound,  and 
come  in  black,  white,  gray,  and  tan,  in  light,  medium,  and  heavy 


Electric  Vulcanizer 

A — Vulcanizing  Platen;  B — Finger  Trees;   C — Finger  Rods; 
D — Clamps. 

weights  for  men  and  women,  and  in  sizes  from  13  to  IS,  inclusive, 
and  short  or  with  5-inch  gauntlets,  lined  with  either  net,  wool  or 
fleece.  Mending  often  can  be  done  by  curing  patclies  on  the  out- 
side by  means  of  the  hot-pipe  apparatus,  slightly  modifying  the 
process  first  mentioned  for  the  repair  of  cement-workers'  gloves. 

ACID  GLOVES 

Gloves  for  acid-workers  are  made  from  a  heavy  acid-resisting 
black  compound  and   are   often  lined  With  heavy   net   to   insure 
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longer  service.  They  are  sold  in  9  to  15-inch  lengths  and  pro- 
tect the  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms  of  the  workers  using  solu- 
tions of  acids  and  metallic  salts  and  strong,  alkaline  cleansing 
fluids    in   plating,   galvanizing,    and   other   metallic   and   chemical 

operations. 

MERCURV  GLOVES 

Gloves  for  mercury-workers  are  made  in  standard  sizes  of 
from  9  to  IS-inch  lengths  of  a  special  compound  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  mercury  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state.  They  are  used 
largely  by  smelters  to  protect  their  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms 
from  absorption  into  the  system  of  minute  quantities  of  the 
poisonous  metal,  which  is  vaporized  from  cinnabar  and  other 
ores  by  roasting.  Formerly,  heavy  buckskin  gloves  were  used 
affording  poor  protection  to  the  workers.  Rubber  mercury  gloves 
are  also  used  by  v\-orkers  in  the  amalgamation  process  of  ex- 
tracting gold  and  silver  from  ores,  the  mercury,  or  quicksilver 
being  used  first  to  unite  with  the  precious  metals  in  the  powdered 
ore  and,  after  the  e.xcess  mercury  is  pressed  out,  the  remainder 
being  volatilized  with  heat.  Mercury-workers'  rubber  gloves  are 
also  much  used  by  makers  of  thermometers,  barometers,  mer- 
cury-vacuum pumps,  and  other  scientific  instruments. 

CYANIDE  GLOVES 

Gloves  for  cyanide-workers  are  made  in  black  or  white,  usually 
net-lined  for  hard  usage.  The  sizes  range  from  9  to  15  inches. 
The  stock  is  heavy  and  specially  compounded  to  withstand  the 
"burning"  action  of  strong  caustic  solutions  used  in  metallurgical 
operations.     The  gloves  are  used  to  protect  the  hands,  wrists,  and 


Testing   Electricians'   Rubber  Gloves 

forearms  of  mine-workers  conducting  the  cyanide  treatment  of 
gold  and  silver  ores,  in  which  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution  is 
the  active  agent  in  dissolving  and  recovering  the  metals  when 
crushing  and  mercury  amalgamation  cannot  extract  the  greater 
part  of  the  gold  and  silver  content  of  the  ores.  These  gloves  are 
also  used  as  a  safeguard  by  workers  in  the  supplemental  treat- 
ment of  ore  tailings  with  sulphuric  and  hydrocyanic  acid  solutions. 
Cyanide  gloves  are  also  used  in  photography,  electro-metallurgy, 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  gold  extraction. 

SPRAYERS'    GLOVES 

Gloves  of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  by  cyanide-workers  are 
now  much  used  by  orchardists  in  spraying  trees  with  liquid 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  dilute  carbolic  acid,  crude  sulphuric  acid, 
and  cyanide  of  potassium  solution,  lime  and  sulphur,  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  other  germicides,  furmcides,  and  insecticides. 

ELECTRICIANS'   GLOVES 
'  Linemen  and  others  employed  in  cleutrical  industries  use  heavy 
gloves  made  of  pure  gum,  or  a  rubber  compound  that  is  nearly 
perfect  as  an   insulator.     The  lighter-weight,  gloves  are   usually 
tested  for  non-conductivity  up  to  4,000  volts,  and  the  gloves  used 


on  high-tension  circuits  are  much  heavier  and  are  tested  to  with- 
stand 10,000  volts.  These  gloves  come  in  black,  white,  and 
maroon,  in  sizes  from  9  to  11,  short,  medium,  and  long,  some 
with  palms  and  fingers  reinforced.  They  usually  give  way  first 
across  the  palms,  due  to  repeated  pulling  on  heavy  wires.  The 
method  of  repair  is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  in  mending 
cement-workers'  rubber  gloves;  and  if  a  careful  job  is  done,  the 
gloves  can  be  made  quite  as  safe  and  serviceable  as  new  ones. 

Nevertheless  in  repairing  linemen's  gloves,  great  care  should 
be  taken,  as  stocks  that  resist  electricity  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
If  a  repair  man  will  insist  on  lead  stock  containing  litharge  or 
white  lead — not  any  metallic  substance  that  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity — and  a  high  quality  of  cement,  he  will  be  pretty  safe 
and  can  do  excellent  work.  He  should  be  careful  of  red  stocks, 
for  example,  as  they  may  contain  oxide  of  iron.  At  the  same 
time,  the  repair  man  should  not  g\iarantee  any  such  work  and 
should  insist  that  his  repairs  be  tested,  just  as  new  electricians' 
gloves  arc  tested. 

TESTING    LINEMEN'S    RUBBER    GLOVES 

In  repairing  electric  linemen's  gloves  repairmen  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  material  used  in  mending  must  be  fully  as  good 
as  in  the  glove  itself  and  that 
special  care  should  be  exercised  to 
obtain  a  uniform  cure.  Linemen's 
gloves  above  all  things  must  be 
non-conductors  of  electricity.  All 
rubber  gloves  are  good  insulators, 
but  a  lineman's  glove  must  not 
only  be  of  pure  compound,  .038  to 
.040-inch-thick  but  must  also  have 
a  guaranteed  dielectic  strength  of 
10,000  volts.  Each  glove  is  tested 
for  such  resistance  when  bought, 
and  later  tested  periodically  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  wearers. 

The  method  of  testing  line- 
men's gloves  in  America  is  simple 
but  efficient.  The  glove  is  placed 
in  a  copper  case  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  with  an  opening 
also  at  one  side  through  which 
the  thumb  projects.  The  glove 
is  then  nearly  filled  with  water. 
Tlie  holder  and  glove  are  next 
immersed  in  an  iron  bucket  filled 
with  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  glove  holder.  An 
electrode  connected  with  a  high-tension  current  is  placed  within 
the  water-filled  glove,  and  the  iron  bucket  is  also  put  in  the 
electric  circuit.  The  tests  include  voltages  ranging  from  one 
and  one-quarter  times  the  power  strength  of  the  lines  on  which 
the  men  ordinarily  work,  to  the  maximum  of  10  milliamperes 
at  10,000  volts.  If  a  glove  fails  to  offer  the  proper  resistance  to 
the  current  it  is  rejected  as  defective. 

In  French  tests  on  heavy  electrical  gloves  the  latter  are  some- 
times filled  with  mercury  and  then  immersed  in  a  mercury-filled 
vessel,  the  resistance  being  measured  between  the  mercury  in  the 
two  containers.  Another  test  is  to  place  each  glove  filled  with 
sand  in  a  sand-filled  vessel,  the  sand  being  made  a  conductor  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  hydrochloride ;  and  making 
voltage  tests  as  with  water  or  mercury. 

RUBBER  MITTENS 

Mittens  of  pure  gum,  red,  white  and  black,  plain,  or  with  a 
forefinger  as  well  as  a  thumb,  are  used  in  many  of  the  trades. 
Most  mittens  are  of  heavy  stock  and  often  reenforced  on  the 
thumbs  and  palms  where  wear  is  greatest.  Mittens  usually  come 
in  a  single  standard  size,  are  short  and  long,  and  in  three  weights. 


Copper  Glove  Holders 
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To  protect  the  rubber  surface,  one  style  of  rubber  mitten  has  a 
binding  to  which  cloth  or  other  fabric  may  be  cemented  and  sewed 
on  whichever  side  the  wear  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Some  rubber 
mittens  have  net.  wool  and  fleece  lining,  especially  those  worn  by 
motormen  and  tanners,  and  may  be  worn  on  either  hand. 

Mittens  may  be  repaired  by  curing  on  patches  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  indicated  for  heavy  rubber  gloves.  In  patching  the 
palm  of  mittens,  a  flat,  hollow  spatula  is  excellent,  and  allows  the 
repaired  part  to  be  firmly  pressed  on  the  hot-plate  while  the  upper 

part  is  kept  cool. 

TANNERS'   MITTENS 

Net-lined  rubber  mittens  are  largely  used  by  tanners  in  sizes 
from  9  to  11.  and  are  made  of  a  compound  similar  to  that  used 
in  tanners'  rubber  gloves.  For  special  work  the  mittens  are 
made  so  that  the  wearer  may  use  not  only  the  thumb,  but  aho 
the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  they  are  reenforced  between  tbunih 
and  index  finger. 

ACID  WORKERS'  MITTENS 

Acid-workers  handling  extra  large  articles  often  prefer  to  use 
mittens.  These  arc  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  acid- 
workers'  rubber  gloves,  are  usually  net-lined  for  rough  wear,  and 
come  in  sizes  from  9  to  II. 

RUBBER  FINGER  COTS 
A  cheap  substitute  for  rubber  gloves,  and  an  article  often 
preferable  by  reason  of  convenience,  is  the  rubber  finger  cot  or  tip, 
as  well  as  thumb  cot.  They  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  sizes 
for  men  and  women,  and  the  material  ranges  from  the  finest 
Para  tissues  used  by  surgeons  for  minor  operations  to  the  light, 
medium,  and  heavy  compounds  used  in  cots  worn  by  masons, 
bricklayers,  oystermen,  printers,  photographers,  and  others.  The 
fine  tissue  cots  are  usually  rolled  up  when  sold,  and  the  heavier, 
or  molded  ones  are  delivered  in  nests  of  three  or  four,  set  one 
within  another.     The  heavier   cots   are  often   well-reenforced   at 


Repairmen  working  on  heavy  gloves  can  often  utilize  a  finger 
cot  to  take  the  place  of  part  or  all  of  a  torn  finger.  In  order 
to  cure  on  such  a  patch,  the  hot-tube,  with  a  little  tapering,  is 
necessary.  A  repairman  with  a  little  pains  can  often,  by  such 
means,  practically  make  a  new  glove  out  of  even  the  most  dilap- 
idated specimen. 

RUBBER  PATCHES  FOR  LEATHER  GLOVES 

A  good  opportunity  for  the  rubber  repairman  lies  in  repairing 
leather  gloves.  A  great  many  electric  linemen  who  wear  plain  or 
rubberized  leather  gloves,  over  or  w'ithout  rubber  gloves,  have 
to  discard  the  leather  ones  as  soon  as  the  slightest  break  appears, 


Leather  Gi.ove  Repair 

which  usually  occurs  on  the  palm.  Few  leather  repairmen  care 
to  mend  such  gloves  as  they  cannot  make  a  neat  and  satisfactory 
job.  Using  suitable  cement  and  repair  stock,  or  self-vulcanizing 
material,  a  rubber  repairman  can  patch  such  broken  leather 
gloves   neatly   and   substantially. 


Equipment  for  Testing  Linemen's   Rubber  Glove.s 


the   closed   end,   leaving   the   lower   part   of   lighter,   more   elastic 
material,  so  as  to  better  grip  the  linger. 

Reinforced  rubber  finger  and  thumb  cots  are  also  used  by 
mirror-makers  handling  mercury  and  tin  amalgam,  as  well  as 
the  substitute  for  the  latter,  nitrate  of  silver,  now  much  used 
for  coating  looking-glasses.  Finger  cots  obviate  the  necessity  of 
frequent  use  of  the  irritant  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  for 
removing  the  silver  nitrate  stains  from  the  fingers. 


RUBBER  BATH  MATS  AND  MATTING 

.  Non-slip  matting  and  rubber  rrats,  usually  of  white,  but  their 
attractiveness  being  enhanced  by  variegated  colors,  are  becoming 

popular  for  use  in  the  bath,  in 
place  of  linoleum  for  passages  and 
around  the  edges  of  public  baths. 
Each  bath  mat  is  supplied  with 
eight  red  molded  suckers  fixed  four 
on  each  side,  to  hold  the  mat  in 
position  when  placed.  The  sizes 
are  38  by  12,  36  by  12,  36  by 
10  and  34  by  10,  with  a  thickness 
of  i/^-inch,  in  either  solid  or 
punched  styles.  The  punched  style 
is  more  popular. 

Some  factories  buy  the  sheet- 
ing in  rolls  already  punched, 
others  buy  the  unpunched  rub- 
ber sheeting,  and  calender  the 
rubber  onto  cotton  duck,  such 
as  is  used  for  belting.  If  the 
material  is  not  shrunk  at  the  time 
iif  calendering,  it  will  contract 
during  the  cure,  and  this  must  be 
allowed  for.  The  duck  is  then 
removed  from  the  cool  material 
and  punched  tin  or  paper  patterns 
of  the  correct  size  and  shape  are 
laid  on  the  rubber  and  dusted 
with  chalk  or  chalk  and  zinc  oxide  mixed.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  holes  are  hand-punched,  though  there  are  machines  available 
for  this  purpose.  Holes  are  punched  in  sizes  from  J4-i"ch  to 
^-inch,  with  a  solid  edge  around  the  mat  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  to  prevent  tearing.  The  ends  of  the  mat  are 
rounded  off  before  vulcanizing,  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste,  and 
the  mat  is  then  press-cured  in  the  usual  manner. — The  Jndia- 
linbbcr  Journal,  London. 
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THE  OBITUARY  RECORD 

A  PIONEER  TIRE   MANUFACTURER 

PRED  \V.  Morgan-,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Wright. 
•T  bicycle  and  later  motor  tire  manufacturers,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, died  of  angina   pectoris,  aged  67,  at   his  home  in   Chicago, 

Illinois,  May  27,  1921. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Kian- 
tone.  New  York,  March  20,  1854, 
and  received  his  education  at  the 
Jamestown  High  School.  He  went 
to  work  for  the  Akron  Rubber 
Works,  Akron,  Ohio,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  was  in  every  sense 
a  self-made  man. 

One  of  the  pioneer  business  men 
(if  Chicago,  Illinois,  he  went  to 
that  city  in  1876  and  built  up  the 
Chicago  Rubber  Works,  the  busi- 
ness growing  from  a  small,  two- 
story  building  to  what  was  at 
one  time  the  largest  tire  plant  in 
the  world — Morgan  &  Wright, 
Fred    W.    Mokg.vx  Detroit,   Michigan.      In   this   busi- 

ness, of  which  he  was  senior  part- 
ner and  later  president,  his  partner,  Mr.  Wright,  was  his  father- 
in-law.  The  double-tube  bicycle  tire,  brought  out  by  this  firm, 
and  for  which  it  was  chiefly  known,  earned  a  fortune. 

In  the  early  days  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  pioneer  in  the  mixing 
of  rubber.  At  first  his  experiments  were  conducted  at  home  in 
the  kitchen  sink,  but  he  soon  became  an  expert  rubber  compounder 
and,  although  he  retired  from  active  business  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  still  experimenting  with  rubber  compounds  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Morgan  stood  for  sterling  honesty  and  was  a  fine  example 
of  the  conscientious,  successful  business  man.  He  told  his  work- 
men as  well  as  his  friends  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life,  and 
what  is  more,  he  showed  them  how.  Strikes  were  never  known 
in  the  Morgan  &  Wright  plant.  He  mingled  freely  with  his 
w'orkmen  and  was  the  head  of  a  big  happy  family.  His  name 
is  known  the  world  over,  not  only  as  a  successful  tire  manu- 
facturer and  patentee  of  tire  making  processes  and  equipment, 
but  as  a  great  industrial  leader. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  Mr.  Morgan  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
landscape  artist.  He  painted  for  recreation  and  has  many  pictures 
of  merit  to  his  credit.  A  lover  of  the  outdoors,  for  many  years 
he  cruised  the  Great  Lakes  on  his  fine  steam  yacht  "Pathfinder." 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the  Country  Club 
of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  Oak  Park  Country  Club, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  the  Clearwater  and.  Bellair  Golf  Clubs,  Florida; 
Chicago  Athletic  Association ;  Chicago  Yacht  Club ;  life,  govern- 
ing and  sustaining  member  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  of 
the  Chicago  Arts  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Morgan,  two 
daughters  and  two  sons.  Interment  was  in  Rosehill  Cemetery 
Mausoleum,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HEAD  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  WIRE  MILL 

Karl  G.  Roebling.  president  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co., 
manufacturers  of  insulated  and  other  kinds  of  wire,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  prandson  of  the  man  who  initiated  the  building 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  died  of  apoplexy  on  May  29  at  Spring 
Lake,  New  Jersey,  aged  47.  Since  assuming  the  presidency  of 
the  company  in  1898,  his  business  burdens  have  been  very  heavy 
and  overwork  had  impaired  his  health.  His  untimely  death,  how- 
ever, came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends,  relatives  and 
business  associates. 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  Roebling  family,  he  began  as  a 


laborer  and  advanced  from  one  department  to  another,  familiar, 
izing  himself  with  every  detail  of  the  firm's  production.  He 
was  a  director  of  numerous  other  companies,  including  the  Woven 
Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  clubs  and  commercial  organizations. 

Mr.  Roebling  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  children,  a  brother 
and  two  sisters.     Interment  was  at  Ewing,  New  Jersey. 


HEAD  OF  THE  MERCER  RUBBER  CO. 

William  Henry  Sayen,  president  of  the  Mercer  Rubber  Co., 
Hamilton  Square,  New  Jersey,  and  president  of  the  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  Park  Commission,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
at  his  home  in  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  14,  aged  73 
years.  Mr.  Sayen  had  been  active  in  business  and  civic  welfare 
work  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  lived  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  practically  all  of  his  life.  He  founded 
the  Mercer  .Rubber  Co.,  near  Trenton,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
was  active  with  his  sons  in  its  development.  In  addition  he  was 
connected  with  several  civic  and  welfare  organizations  at  St. 
Davids. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1848  and  saw  active 
service  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  drummer  boy,  being  in  action  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  After  the  war  he  was  made  an  honorary 
colonel.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Sayen  built  one  of 
the  first  bungalows  in  America  on  an  island  in  Barnegat  Bay. 
There  "The  Bold  Buccaneers"  were  organized  with  the  late 
Francis  Fennimore  as  "pirate  chief."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  organizations. 

Besides  his  second  wife,  Mr.  Sayen  is  survived  by  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Emily  Schultz,  also  of  St.  Davids,  and  three  sons, 
Frederick  and  William  H.  Sayen,  Jr.,  who  were  interested  with 
their  father  in  the  Mercer  Rubber  Co.  plant,  and  Osgood  Sayen, 
who  is  serving  with  the  French  Armv  in  France. 


FORMER  NEW  JERSEY  RUBBER  MAN 

Robert  Edward  Oakley,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brothers,  Clifford  H.  and  Lawrence  M.  Oakley  in 
the  rubber  business,  died  recently  at  his  home,  92  Dentz  avenue, 
Trenton,  New  Jerse}-.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son  and 
a  daughter.     The  interment  was  at  Trenton. 


PIONEER  IN  INSULATED  WIRE 

William  L.  Candee,  who  died  April  24,  at  the  age  of  70,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  telephone  industrj-  and  also  an  or- 
ganizer and  director  of  the  Okonite  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturer  of  insulated  wire  and  cables.  Six  years  ago  he 
retired  from  business.  In  the  early  '90s  he  was  captain  of  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-third  regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  resigning  in  1893. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters,  and  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  W.  C.  Candee,  of  the  Ackurate  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


CITIZENS'    MILITARY    TRAINING    CAMP 
Announcement    is    made    by   the    Connnanding   General,    Head- 
quarters  2nd    Corps    .Area,   Governor's    Island,    New   York,   that 
the   War   Department   is   reviving  the   Plattsburg  idea   with   the 
following  modifications  : 

The  War  Department  is  to  pay  all  expenses  for  the  successful 
applicants,  including  transportation,  food,  clothing,  supplies  needed, 
medical  attention,  dental  work  and  entertainment.  No  pledge  is 
required  from  anyone.  All  those  who  complete  the  camp  will 
be  given  certificates  and  will  be  eligible  for  the  organized  re- 
serves when  they  are  formed.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  as  candi- 
dates those  who  have  had  no  previous  military  training  although 
others  will  be  considered. 

Applications  for  the  camp  may  be  made  at  any  of  the  branches 
of   the   Citizens'    Military   Training   Camps   Association ;   at   any 
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Arm)  post,  or  to  any  Amiy  otTicer ;  to  any  Navy  or  Marine 
Recruiting  Station;  or  direct  to  Major  Harvey  H.  Fletcher, 
Recruiting  Adjutant,  Headquarters  2nd  Corps  Area,  Governors 
Island,   New  York. 


tiT^ 


NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS 

HE  Black  Art  of  Rlbber  Compolnding — Chat  No.  5."  The 
fifth  in  the  series  of  pamphlets  on  rubber  compounding  is  be- 
ing distributed  to  thei  rubber  manufacturing  trade  by  Binuey  & 
Smith  Co.,  81  Fulton  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  current  is- 
sue deals  with, some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  application  of 
their  Micronex  gas  black  to  factory  formulas,  taking  up  the  topics 
of  moisture,  mill  room  flying,  calendering  and  black  in  tire  treads. 

"F.^NS   FOR   EfFICIENXY,"  TWO-COLOR   FOLDER,    No.   4455,   DESCRIBES 

the  Ventura  fans  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Orient — Dauti  is  the  double  title  of  a  new  illustrated  gen- 
eral  and  independent  Dutch  East  Indian  bi-monthly  review,  the 
December  number  of  which  has  just  been  received. 

The  object  of  the  magazine  is  to  further  a  growing  friendly 
understanding  between  the  many  nationalities  represented  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


THE   EDITOR'S   BOOK   TABLE 


"CREDITS:  HOW  TO  AVOW  COMMERCIAL  LOSSES  (INCLUDING 
cancellations  and  returns)."  Pamphlet  for  credit  men  distributed  free 
by  The  Credit  Guide,  415  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Thirty-three 
pages.  5  by  8  inches. 

IN  illustrating  the  usefulness  of  their  own  ser^'icc,  and  in  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  more  exact  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
debtor's  true  condition,  before  extending;  a  line  of  credit,  than  is 
afforded  by  his  own  admissions  and  the  information  obtainable 
through  ordinary  channels,  the  authors  point  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  while  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  country 
had  not  increased,  failures,  however,  had  increased  over  400  per 
cent,  in  number  and  over  $350,000,000  in  amount.  To  help  mini- 
mize such  loss.  The  Credit  Guide  issues  a  list  every  week  of 
"Credit  Danger  Notices,"  which  numerous  concerns  testify  has 
saved  them  from  accepting  the  accounts  of  others  who  soon  went 
bankrupt.  Among  the  unfavorable  signs  listed  in  the  reports  are : 
Noticeable  slowing  up  in  payments,  collections  filed,  suits  in- 
stituted for  past-due  accounts,  habitual  returning  of  goods,  un- 
just cancellations,  chattel  mortgages  on  stock  or  fixtures,  nu- 
merous inquiries  received,  overbuying  or  underselling,  and  caution 
suggested  by  creditors,  all  significant  signals  to  a  credit  man  and 
w  hich,  it  is  claimed,  are  of  more  value  in  gaging  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer than  old  references  or  the  reports  of  credit-rating  agencies 
which  lack  means  of  "super-checking"  accounts  up  to  date. 


"THE  MOTOR  TRtlCK  TERMINAL."  BITLLETIN  NO.  7.  ISSUED 
by  the  Firestone  Ship-by-Truck  Bureau.  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio. 
192L  Copyright  by  the  Fircstme  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  J>istribuled 
gratis.     Twenty-three  paecs,  6  by  9. 

Makers  of  motor  trucks,  and  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  tires 
and  numerous  accessories,  are  realizing  more  than  ever  that  if 
the  Ship-by-Truck  movement  is  to  gain  any  considerable  impetus, 
"free  lance"  operations  must  be  regulated,  if  not  by  force  of  law, 
then  by  economic  measures  that  will  be  quite  as  effective.  The 
best  corrective  thus  far  suggested  is  the  motor-truck  terminal. 

The  pamphlet  emphasizes  the  present  and  prospective  value  of 
transporting  goods  by  truck,  particularly  with  regard  to  speed, 
low  cost,  and  flexibility.  It  is  also  shown  how,  with  motor 
terminals  in  large  cities,  the  confidence  of  consignors  and  con- 
signees can  be  won  and  held  by  making  motor  terminal  receipts 
as  valuable  as  those  of  a  railroad  freight  terminal,  and  how 
the  motor  terminal,  through  suitable  insurance  and  business-like 
methods,   can   hold   the   serving   motor-truck    concerns   to   strict 


account   and  directly  advance  and  amply   safeguard   the   interests 
of  shipper  and  receiver. 

Of  especial  interest' are  the  sections  dealing  comprehensively 
with  the  field,  functions,  types,  organization,  and  operation  of  the 
motor  terminal,  as  well  as  outlining  its  scope,  solely  and  in  inter- 
terminal  cooperation,  as  a  national  industry. 


"A  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  FOR  CHEMISTS."  BY  AUSTIN 
M.  Patter.sun,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Editor  of  Chemical  Abstracts.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  IHexible  Cloth,  3&4  pages,  5  by  7 
inches. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  produced  a  companion  volume  to 
his  "German-English  Dictionary  for  Chemists,"  which  will  un- 
questionably meet  with  an  equal  measure  of  approval.  The  book 
contains  over  32,000  entries  covering  the  entire  chemical  field. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  idiomatic  phrases.  All  common 
words  which  are  likely  to  appear  in  scientific  literature  are  de- 
fined and  terms  from  the  new  chemical  warfare  are  included. 
Information  on  French  chemical  nomenclature  is  given  in  the  in- 
troduction, also  a  few  principles  of  grammar.  Equipped  with  this 
book  the  reader  of  chemical  literature  is  independent  of  any 
other  French  dictionary. 
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Section   of  the   Hermetic   Air-Bag 


HERMETIC  AIR-BAGS 

The  chief  faults  of  the  ordinary  fabric  air-bag  are  buckling  and 
the  short  service  obtained  before  it  fails  by  bursting  or  cracking 
through  by  rough  handling,  owing  to  the  rubber  becoming  injured 

by  overcuring.  These 
sources  of  weakness 
have  been  overcome  in 
the  constructional  fea- 
tures of  the  air-bag 
shown  herewith.  Three 
noteworthy  features  of 
this  air-bag  are  (1)  its 
uniform  expansion,  (2) 
sufficient  compression  at 
the  beads,  (3)  the  low 
air-bag  cost  per  tire. 

The  uniform  and 
equal  expansion  is  ac- 
complished by  building  the  bag  upon  an  air-tight  container  of 
ring  form  similar  to  an  inflated  inner  tube.  A  thick,  heavy  splice 
is  thus  produced  where  the  ends  are  brought  together  giving  at 
the  joint  much  less  expansion  and  contraction  than  in  the  rest  of 
the   bag. 

Sufficient  compression  at  the  beads  is  secured  by  inserting  or 
adding  a  ring  of  relatively  hard,  vulcanizable  material  on  the 
inner  circumference.  This  hard  wedge  not  only  holds  the  beads 
of  the  uncured  tire  in  place,  but  gives  to  them  the  necessary 
compression   during  vulcanization. 

The  most  important  of  all  air-bag  considerations  is  the  air-bag 
cost  per  tire.  Due  to  the  simple  method  of  manufacture,  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  raw  materials  are  used  for  producing  a 
given  size  air-bag,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  in  ordinary  practice. 
There  is  a  further  saving  in  cost  as  the  present  bag  is  built 
upon  a  tested  air  container  originally,  and  is  therefore  perfect 
when  vulcanized. 

The  factory  records  of  a  prominent  tire  manufacturer  that 
uses  Hermetic  air-bags  exclusively,  shows  an  average  of  45 
cures  per  bag,  the  maximum  number  of  cures  for  any  one  bag 
being  73  perfect  tires.  The  percentage  of  seconds  during  the 
same  month  was  less  than  3/10  of  one  per  cent.  During  the 
past  six  months  the  air-bag  cost  per  tire  on  33  by  4  shows  a 
reduction  or  saving  of  more  than  $1.30  a  tire; 

The  manufacture  of  air-bags  of  this  construction  is  available 
to  any  tire  manufacturer  under  shop  license  from  the  patentees. — 
Cupples  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.       ^ 
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American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 


AT  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
June  21  to  24,  1921,  Committee  D-13  on  Textile  Materials 
submitted  the  following  report : 

The  definitions  of  terms  relating  to  mechanical  fabrics  are 
offered  as  a  plan  for  convenient  reference  to  mechanical  ducks 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  confusion  which  now  exists.  At  present, 
reference  to  mechanical  ducks  in  terms  of  weight  may  mean 
weight  per  linear  yard  based  on  various  widths  used  arbitrarily 
by  the  industries  responsible  for  the  development  of  these  fabrics. 
The  principal  object  of  the  proposed  nomenclature  is  to  standard- 
ize weight  specifications  to  a  square-yard  basis.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  convert  from  the  present 
linear-yard  weight  basis  to  the  proposed  square-yard  weight  basis, 
a  conversion  table  is  attached  to  the  proposed  tentative  nomen- 
clature for  mechanical  fabrics. 

The  proposed  tentative  specifications  for  imperfections  and  tol- 
erances for  60-inch  17'.^-ounce  square-woven  tire  builder  fabric 
consists  of  a  list  of  tolerances  to  be  used  in  connection  with  speci- 


Committee  D-13  through  its  sub-committees  is  engaged  in  the 
development  of  standards  on  the  following  subjects:  test  methods 
and  measurements  for  fibers ;  test  methods  and  specifications  for 
yarns;  specifications  for  fabrics;  specifications  for  fabric-testing 
machines. 

PROPOSED  TENTATIVE  DEFINITIONSi    OF  TERMS  RELATING  TO 

MECHANICAL   FABRIC 

Serial    DesigiLation:    D 21    T;    Issued,    l9Zl' 

1.  The  term  "Mechanical  Fabric"  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
fabric  manufactured  to  be  used  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
making  of  some  mechanically  constructed  article. 

2.  Mechanical  fabrics  shall  be  referred  to  by  the  following 
descriptive  nomenclature  ; 

(a)  A  word  or  phrase  generally  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of 
the  material,  or  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

(b)  Weight  in  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  words  "oz.  sq.  yd." 
are  to  be  written  after  the  weight.  To  avoid  confusion  in  regard 
to  weight  of  material,  it  is  suggested  that  immediately  succeeding 
the  square  yard  weight,  the  weight  of  the  material  on  whatever 
basis  may  have  been  used  previous  to  the  adoption  of  these  stand- 


Table  I. — Conversion  Table  of  Linear  Yard  Weight  to  Square  Yard  Weight  of  Fabric 
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Width,  hicties 
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9.60 
10.80 
12.00 
13.20 
14.40 
16.60 
16.80 
18.00 
19.20 
20.40 
21.60 
22.80 
24.00 
25.20 
26.40 
27.60 
28.30 
30.00 
31.20 
32.40 
33.60 
34.80 
36.00 
37.20 
38.40 
39.60 
40.80 
42.00 
43.20 


9.29 
10.45 
11.61 
12.77 
13.94 
15.10 
16.26 
17.42 
13.58 
19.74 
20.90 
22.06 
23J3 
24.39 
26.55 
26.71 
27.87 
29.03 
30.19 
31.35 
32.52 
33.68 
34.84 
3600 
37.16 
38.32 
39.48 
40.65 
41.81 


9.00 
10.13 
11.26 
12.38 
13.60 
14.63 
16.75 
1688 
18.00 
19.13 
20.26 
21.38 
2250 
23.63 
24.76 
26.88 
27.00 
28.13 
29.25 
30.38 
31.50 
32.63 
33  75 
34,83 
36,00 
37.13 
38  25 
39.38 
40.50 


8.73 
9.82 
10.91 
12.00 
13.09 
14.18 
16.27 
16.36 
17.45 
18.56 
19.61 
20,73 
21.82 
22.91 
24.00 
25.09 
26.18 
27.27 
28.36 
29.45 
30.55 
31.64 
32,73 
33,82 
34.91 
36,00 
37.09 
38.18 
39  27 


8.74 
0,63 
10.59 
11.65 
12.71 
13,76 
14.82 
16.88 
16.94 
18.00 
19.06 
20.12 
21.18 
22,24 
23.29 
24,35 
25.41 
26.47 
27.53 
28.59 
29.66 
30.71 
31.76 
33.82 
33-88 
34  01 
36.00 
37.06 
38.1 


8.23 
9.26 
10.29 
11.31 
12,34 
13.37 
14.40 
16.43 
16.46 
17.49 
18.51 
19,54, 
20,57 
21.60 
22.63 
23.66 
24.69 
25.71 
26.74 
27.77 
23.80 
29.83 
30.85 
3189 
32.91 
33.01 
34.97 
3600 
37.03 


8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15.00 
16.00 
17.00 
1800 
19.00 
20.00 
21,00 
22.00 
23.00 
24  00 
25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
23.00 
29  00 
30.00 
31.00 
32.00 
33.00 
34.00 
35  00 
36.00 


7.78 
8.76 
9.73 
10.70 
11.68 
12.65 
13.6: 
14.60 
15.57 
16.54 
17.51 
18.49 
19.46 
20.43 
21.41 
22.38 
23.35 
21.33 
25.30 
26.27 
27.25 
28  22 
29.19 
30.16 
31.14 
32  11 
33.08 
34.06 
35.03 


7.58 
8.63 
0.47 
10.42 
11.37 
12.32 
13.26 
14.21 
15.16 
16.11 
1705 
18.10 
18.95 
19.89 
20.84 
2179 
22.74 
23.68 
24.63 
25.58 
2653 
27,47 
28.42 
2937 
30.32 
31.26 
32.21 
33,16 
34,11 


7.38 
8.31 
9.23 
10.15 
11.08 
12.00 
12.92 
13.85 
14.77 
1569 
16.62 
17.54 
18.46 
19.38 
20.31 

22  23 
22.15 

23  08 
24.00 
24.92 
25.85 
26.77 
27.69 
28.62 
29.54 
30.46 
31.38 
32.31 
33.23 


7.20 
8.10 
9.00 
,9.90 
10,80 
11.70 
12.60 


7.02 

7- 

8.78 

9.66 
10.54 
11.41 
12.29 


13.50  13.17 


14.40 

15.30 

16.20 

17.10 

18.00 

18.90 

19.80 

20.70 

21.1 

22.50 

23  40 

24.30 

25.20 

26.10 

27.00 

'27 

28. 

29.70 

30.60 

31.50 

32.40 


14.05 
14.93 
15.80 
16.68 
17.56 
18.44 
19.32 
20.20 
21.07 
21.95 
22.83 
23.71 
24.59 
25.46 
2634 
27.22 
28.10 
28  98 
29.85 
30  73 
31.61 


6. 

7.71 
8.57 
9.43 
10.29 
11.11 
12.00 
12.86 
13.71 
14.67 
15.43 
16.29 
17.14 
18.00 
18.86 
19.71 
20  57 
2143 
22.29 
23.14 
24.00 
24  j6 
25.71 
26.57 
27  43 
28.29 
29.14 
30.00 
.30.86 


6.70 
7.53 
8.37 
9.21 
10.05 
10.88 
11.72 
12.56 
13.40 
14.23 
15.07 
15,91 
16.74 
17.58 
18.42 
19.26 
20.09 
20.03 
21,77 
22, 
23.44 
24.28 
26.12 
25  95 
26.79 
27.63 
28.47 
29.30 
30.14 


6.55 
7.36 
8.18 
9  00 
9.82 
10.61 
11.45 
12.27 
13.( 
13.91 
14.73 
15.55 
16.36 
17.18 
18.00 
18.82 
19.61 
20.45 
21.27 
22.09 
22.91 
23.73 
24.55 
25.36 
2618 
27.00 
27.82 
28.64 
29.45 


6.40 

7.20 

8.00 

8.80 

0,60 

10.40 

11.20 

12.00 

12.80 

13.60 

14.40 

15.20 

16.00 

1680 

17.60 

18-40 

19.20 

20.00 

20  80 

21  60 
22.40 
23.20 
24.00 
2180 
25.60 
2640 
27.20 
28.00 
28.80 


6.25 
7.04 
7. 

8.61 
9.39 
1017 
10.96 
11.74 
12.5; 
13.30 
14.09 
14.87 
15.65 
1643 
17.22 
18,00 
18.78 
19.57 
20.35 
21.13 
2191 
2270 
23.48 
2426 
25  01 
25.83 
26.61 
27.39 
28.17 


6.13 

6.89 

7.66 

8.43 

9.19 

9.96 

10.72 

11.49 

12.26 

13.02 

13.79 

14.55 

15.33 

16.09 

16  85 

17 

18.38 
19.15 
19-91 
20.68 
21.45 
22.21 
22-08 
23-74 
24.51 
25.28 
26.04 
26.81 
27.57 


6.00 

676 

7.50 

8.25 

9.00 

9.75 

10.60 

11.25 

12.00 

12.75 

13.50 

14,25 

15,00 

15.75 

1650 

17.25 

18.00 

18  75 

19,50 

20.25 

21.00 

21.75 

22.50 

23.25 

24  00 
24.75 

25  50 
26.25 
27.00 


5.88 
6.61 
7.35 
8.08 
8.82 
9.65 
10.29 
11.02 
11.76 
12.49 
13.22 
13.96 
14  60 
15.43 
16.16 
16.89 
17.63 
18.37 
19.10 
19.84 
20.57 
21.31 
22.04 
22.78 
23.51 
24.24 
24.98 
25.71 
26.45 


6.76 
6.48 
7.20 
7.92 
8.64 
9.36 
10.08 
10.80 
11.62 
12.24 
12.96 
13.68 
14.40 
15.12 
15,84 
1656 
17.28 
18-00 
18.72 
19.44 
20.16 
20.88 
21,60 
22.32 
23.04 
23.76 
24.48 
26.20 
25.92 


6.65 
6.35 
7.06 
7.76 
8.47 
0.18 
9. 

10-59 
11.29 
12.00 
12.71 
13.41 
14.12 
14.82 
15.63 
16-24 
16.94 
17.65 
18  35 
19.06 
19.76 
20  47 
21.18 
21.88 
22.59 
23  29 
24.00 
2471 
25.41 


6.54 
6.23 
6.02 
7.62 
8.31 
9.00 
9. 

10.38 
11.08 
11.77 
12.46 
1315 
1385 
14.64 
15.23 
16  92 
16.62 
17.31 
18.00 
18.69 
10-38 
20.08 
20.77 
21.46 
22.15 
22.85 
23.54 
24.23 
24.92 


5.43 

6-1] 

6-79. 

7.47 

8.15 

8.83 

9.51 

10.19 

10.87 

1155 

12.23 

12.91 

13.58 

14.26 

14.94 

15.62 

16.30 

16.98 

17.66 

18.34 

19.02 

19.70 

20.37 

21.06 

21.74 

22.42 

23.09 

23.77 

24.45 


5.33 

600 

6.67 

7.33 

8.00 

8.67 

9.33 

10.00 

10.67 

11.33 

12.00 

12.67 

13.33 

1400 

14.67 

16.33 

16.00 

16.67 

17.33 

18.00 

1867 

1933 

20.00 

20.67 

21.33 

22.00 

22.67 

23.33 

24.00 


5.24 
6. 

6.55 
7.20 
7.85 
8.61 
S.I6 
9.82 
10.47 
11.13 
11.78 
12.44 
13.09 
13.75 
14.40 
15.05 
15.71 
16.36 
17.02 
17.67 
18.33 
18.98 
19  64 
20.29 
20.90 
21.60 
22.25 
22.01 
23.56 


6.14 

6.79 

6.43 

7.07 

7.71 

8.36 

9.00 

9.64 

10.29 

10.93 

1167 

12.21 

12.86 

13.60 

14.14 

14.79 

16.43 

16.07 

16.71 

17.36 

18.00 

18.64 

19.29 

19.93 

20.57 

21.21 

21.86 

22.60 

23.14 


6.05 

6.68 

6.32 

6.95 

7.58 

8.21 

8.84 

9.47 

10.11 

1074 

1137 

12.00 

12.63 

13.26 

13.89 

14.53 

15.16 

15.79 

16  42 

17.05 

17. 

18.32 

18.05 

19.58 

2021 

20.84 

21.47 

22.11 

22.74 


4.97 

6.59 

6.21 

6.83 

7.45 

8.07 

8.60 

9.31 

9.93 

10.66 

11.17 

11.79 

12.41 

13.03 

13.66 

14.28 

14.90 

16.52 

16.14 

1676 

17.38 

18.00 

18-62 

19.24 

19.86 

20.48 

21.10 

21.72 

22.34 


4. 

6. 

6.10 

6.71 

7.32 

7.93 

8.64 

0.16 

9.76 

10.37 

10  98 

11.69 

12.20 

12.81 

13.42 

14.03 

14.64 

1625 

15-86 

16.47 

17.08 

17.60 

18.31 

18-92 

19  63 

20.14 

20.75 

2135 

21.97 


4J0 

6.40 

6.00 

6.60 

7.20 

7.80 

8.40 

9.00 

9.60 

10.20 

10.80 

JI.40 

12.00 

12.60 

13.20 

11.80 

14.40 

16.00 

15.60 

16.20 

16.80 

17.40 

18.00 

18.60 

10.20 

19.80 

20.40 

21.00 

21.60 


fications  submitted  by  consumers  to  manufacturers,  and  also  in- 
cludes a  list  of  imperfections  intended  to  serve  as  a  glossary  so 
manufacturers  and  consumers  may  be  brought  to  a  closer  under- 
standing as  to  the  meaning  of  references  to  various  imperfections 
in  tire  fabrics.  While  it  is  customary  for  tire  fabric  to  be  manu- 
factured to  specifications,  these  specifications  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  tire  manufacturers  based  on  their 
methods  of  operation,  and  an  attempt  to  draw  up  definite  speci- 
fications for  fabrics  is  not  considered  to  be  desirable  at  this  time. 
There  has  been  some  misunderstanding,  however,  between  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  as  to  allowable  variations  from  specifi- 
cations, and  it  is  to  provide  basis  for  adjusting  such  conditions 
that  these  tolerances  are  proposed.  These  tolerances  and  imper- 
fections have  been  developed  by  a  sub-committee  and  are  based 
on  answers  to  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  tire  fabric  and  tire 
manufacturing  industries. 


ards  be  inserted  in  brackets.    Table  I  gives  the  conversion  values 
of  linear  yard  weight  to  square  yard  weight. 

(c)  Width  in  inches. 

(d)  Count,  giving  first  the  ends,  and  second  the  picks  per  inch. 
E.xample:     Hose  duck,  9  oz.  sq.  yd.   (40  in.   10  oz.)   48  in.  28- 

by  18. 

3.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  mechanical  fabrics  in 
general  use : 

Tire  Builder  Fabric.  A  square-woven  fabric  having  usually 
11-ply  yarn  both  warp  and  filling. 

Tire  Cord  Fabric.  A  fabric  consisting  of  hawser  cord  yarn 
in  the  warp,  with  single  yarn  filling  at  intervals  to  keep  warp 
threads  together. 

Hose  Duck.  A  soft,  plain-weave  duck  of  plied  yarns  not  finer 
than  No.  8,  made  in  weights  from  10  to  24  oz.  to  the  40  in.  width. 
When  made  of  finer  yarn  than  No.  8,  it  is  classed  as  special  hose 
duck. 

'These  definitions  nre  issued  under  tlie  fixed  designation  D — ;  the  final 
number  indicates  the  year  of  original  issue,  or  in  tiie  case  pf  revision,  the 
year  of  las;  revision. 
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Rubber  Beli  Dl\  k.  A  ^oit.  plaiii-wcavc  Juck  ul  plied  yarns 
not  liner  than  No.  8,  weight  ranging  from  22  to  36  ounces  to  42 
inches  width.  When  made  of  tiner  yarn  than  No.  8,  it  is  classed 
as  special  belt  duck.  '  1 . J  » l>  ' 

B.\L.\TA  Belt  Duck.  A  closely  woven  fabric  made  of  hard 
twisted  plied  yarn  usually  made  in  wide  widths,  weight  being 
based  on  the  square  yard. 

Oil  Belt  Dvck.  A  closely  woven  fabric  of  plied  yarns  not 
over  No.  8,  made  in  a  variety  of  widths,  the  weight  being  based 
on  the  square  yard. 

Ni'mbered  Duck.  A  plain  woven  fabric  of  plied  yarns  ranging 
from  coarse  to  fine  numbers,  weight  being  based  on  32-inch  width 
one  yard  long. 

Army  Duck.  A  fabric  made  in  closely  woven  plied  yarns, 
weight  being  based  on  285'2-inch  width. 

Single  Filled  or  Fl.\t  Duck.  A  fabric  made  of  single  yarn, 
plain   weave,  the  weight  being  based  on  30-inch   width. 

Enameling  Duck.  A  plain  woven  fabric  with  laid  warp  and 
plied  yarn  filling,  weight  being  based  on  46;/.-inch   widtli. 

PROPOSED    TENTATIVE    SPECIFICATIONS'    FOR    IMPERFECTIONS 

AND   TOLERANCES   FOR   M-INCH   17'i-OUNCE  SQUARE- WOVEN 

TIRE   BUILDER  FABRIC 

Serial   Designation:   D 21   T;    Issued,   1921 

IMPERFECTIONS 
Definition 

1.  Imperfections  shall  be  those  defects  in  material  and  work- 
manship which  are  in  large  measure  capable  of  reduction  and 
control  by  supervision  and  which,  though  important,  do  not  form 
an  essential  element  of  the  specifications.  They  may  be  classified 
as  such  deviations  from  the  qualitative  characteristics  of  the  per- 
fect  fabric   as   shall   materially   depreciate   its   commercial   value. 

Misweaves 

2.  The  following  imperfections  are  to  be  classified  as  mis- 
weaves  :  mispicks.  double  picks,  floats,  broken  picks  and  ends, 
dropped  threads,  wrong  draws,  filling  cuts,  reed  marks,  light  and 
heavy  strips,  smash. 

(a)  Heavy  strip  is  a  place  in  the  fabric  which  contains  more 
than  the  specified  number  of  picks  per  inch. 

(b)  Thin  strip  is  a  place  in  the  fabric  which  contains  less  than 
the  specified  number  of  picks  per  inch. 

(c)  Reed  mark  in  the  fabric  is  caused  by  a  sprung  reed  in  the 
loom  during  weaving  and  appears  in  the  fabric  as  though  two 
warp  threads  had  been  forced  apart  with  the  result  that  the  next 
threads  are  very  close  together. 

(d)  Wrong  draw  is  caused  by  drawing  warp  threads  through 
wrong  harness  and  appears  in  the  fabric  as  a  streak  lengthwise 
due  to  the  filling  floating  over  more  than  one  thread. 

(e)  A  mispick  is  a  missing  or  partly  missing  pick  and  appears 
as  a  streak  across  the  width  of  the  fabric. 

Deductions 

3.  Misweaves  may  be  sufficient  cause  for  deductions  if  the 
fabric  is  weakened  thereby  either  as  it  is  or  in  later  processes, 
unless  the  misweave  is  satisfactorily  repaired. 

Hejections 

4.  Misweaves  are  sufficient  cause  for  rejection  of  a  roll  if  they 
are  of  such  extent,  importance  and  frequency  as  to  require  cutting 
the  fabric  in  four  or  more  places  per  100  yd. 

Imperfect  Selvage 

5.  Tight,  loose,  cut,  weak  and  nicked  or  wavy  selvage  may  be 
considered   imperfect  selvage. 

Deductions 

6.  Imperfect  selvage  may  be  cause  for  deductions  if  it  is  sufifi- 
ciently  imperfect  to  cause  trouble  or  waste  of  material  in 
processing. 

Rejection 

7.  Imperfect  selvage  may  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection  if  its 
extent,  frequency  and  importance  requires  cutting  of  the  fabric 
in  four  or  more  places  per  100  yd. 

Knots 

8.  No  knots  are  allowable  in  the  ply  yarn  except  in  colored 
identification  threads  and  in  selvage. 

Deductions 

9.  Knots  in  the  ply  yarn  may  be  cause  for  deductions.  An 
allowance  of  one-quarter  per  knot  is  suggested. 

Rejections 

10.  Knots  in  the  ply  yarn  may  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection 
if  they  occur  in  excess  of  25  knots  per  100  yds.  of  the  fabric. 

'These  specifications  are  issued  under  the  fixed  designation  D  —  ;  the  final 
number  indicates  the  year  of  original  issue,  or  in  the  case  of  revision,  the 
year  of  last  re%ision. 


Broken  Threads 

11.  All  broken  threads  should  be  properly  repaired. 

Deductions 

12.  Broken  threads  although  repaired  may  be  sufficient  cause 
for  deductions  if  they  cause  reduction  of  strength  below  the  toler- 
ance for  individual  tests  or  cause  waste  of  material. 

Rejections 

13.  Broken  threads  may  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection  of  a 
roll,  if  they  are  of  such  extent,  frequency,  and  importance  as  to 
require  cutting  the  fabric  in  four  or  more  places  per  100  yd. 

Oil   Spots 
.  14.    Oil   spots  or  oily  yarn  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  and  if  present  should  be  thoroughly  removed. 

Deductions 

15.  Oil  spots  or  oily  yarn  may  be  cause  for  deduction  if  of 
sufficient  size  to  require  the  cutting  and  waste  of  fabric. 

Rejections 

16.  Oil  spots  or  oily  yarn  inay  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection 
of  a  roll  if  they  are  of  such  extent,  frequency  and  importance  as 
to  require  the  cutting  of  the  fabric  in  four  or  more  places  per 
100  yd. 

TOLERANCES 
Definition 

17.  Tolerances  shall  be  the  limits  within  which  a  textile  must 
come  in  its  specified  characteristics  in  order  that  it  shall  con- 
stitute a  good  delivery  on  contract.  They  may  be  classified  as 
the  allowable  limits  of  the  quantitative  characteristics  of  the  fabric 
as  defined  in  the  specifications.  The  following  tolerances  are 
based  upon  the  Standard  General  Methods  for  Testing  Cotton 
Fabrics  (Serial  Designation:  D  39)  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials." 

Width 

18.  (a)  \o  individual  measurement  made  to  determine  the 
width  of  the  fabric  shall  be  more  than  2  per  cent  over  or  one 
per  cent  under  the  specified  average  width. 

(b)  The  average  width  determined  by  measurements  shall  be 
not  more  than  one  per  cent  over  nor  0.5  per  cent  under  the  speci- 
fied average  width. 

Weight  per  Square   Yard 

19.  The  weight  of  the  fabric  determined  by  test  shall  be  not 
more  than  1.5  per  cent  under  nor  more  than  3  per  cent  over  the 
specified  weight. 

Count  per  Inch 

20.  The  count  per  inch  determined  by  test  shall  be  not  more 
than  0.2  ends  over  nor  0.4  ends  under  the  specified  count  and  not 
more  than  one  pick  over  or  under  for  the  filler. 

Bow 

21.  The  bow  determined  by  test  shall  be  not  more  than  J4-inch 
over  or  under  the  bow  specified. 

Note. — )3cw  should  be  ascertained  by  five  determinations  made  through- 
cut  the  roll  commencing  at  least  10  j-ards  from  either  end  of  roll. 

Off-square 

22.  The  allowable  variation  in  the  off-square  of  the  fabric  shall 
be  3  per  cent  over  or  under  the  specified  off-square. 

Gage 

23.  (a)  The  individual  measurements  of  the  thickness  shall 
not  vary  more  than  0.005-inch  under  or  over  the  specified  thickness. 

(b)  The  average  thickness  determined  by  test  shall  not  vary 
more  than  0.002-inch  under  nor  0.003-inch  over  the  specified 
thickness. 

Tensile  Strength 

24.  Individual  test  results  on  warp  and  filling  shall  be  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  below  the  specified  tensile  strength.  The  average 
tensile  strength  of  the  warp  and  the  average  tensile  strength  of 
the  filling  found  by  test  shall  be  not  less  than  the  specified  tensile 
strength. 

=A.S.T.M.  Standards  Adopted  in  1920. 


THE  "BULL  GRIP"  THAT  STICKS  AND  STRETCHES 

The  "Bull  Grip"  inner  tube  patch  equipment  consists  of  patch- 
ing rubber  which  is  all  gum,  averaging  5/128  and  6/128-inch  in 
thickness.  The  cement  is  of  the  best  quality,  packed  in  J4  by 
4-inch  lead,  clipped  end  tubes,  with  polished  metal  buffers  V/2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  manufacturer  guarantees  Bull  Grip  to 
vulcanize  better  than  steam,  to  stretch  with  the  tube,  and  not  to 
deteriorate  for  a  period  of  12  months,  the  patch  sticking  and 
holding  as  long  as  the  tube  lasts.— Bull  Grip,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


KEEPING    QUALITIES    OF    PLANTATION    RUBBER' 

THE  conditions  that  have  prevailed  for  a  year  in  the  crude 
rubber  market  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  in  storage 
in  the  Far  East,  London,  New  York,  and  other  points,  of 
enonnous  stocks  of  plantation  rubber,  regarding  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  which  expert  opinion  is  desirable. 

The  following  expert  views  on  this  topic,  therefore,  have  a 
timely  interest  for  crude  rubber  producers,  dealers  and  rubber 
goods  manufacturers.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  author's  re- 
marks apply  more  particularly  to  tropical  conditions. 

Most  plantation  rubber,  as  such,  has  only  a  short  existence. 
Between  harvest  and  vulcanization  in  the  rubber  factory,  not 
more  than  a  few  years  elapse,  as  a  rule,  and  little  is  heard  of 
serious  deterioration  during  that  time.  The  general  conclusion  is 
that  first-grade  plantation  rubber  stands  keeping  for  some  years 
very  well ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  excellent  rubber  may 
completely  deteriorate  in  the  course  of  years.  For  instance,  a 
piece  of  smoked  sheet  which  had  been  awarded  a  first  prize  at 
the  London  Rubber  Exhibition  of  1911,  after  seven  years'  keeping 
in  the  tropics,  had  become  absolutely  brittle  and  weak  by  1918, 
with  a  viscosity  of  only  three  units,  while  vulcanization  gave  an 
unsatisfactory   spongy  mass. 

In  actual  practice  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  product 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  the  most  important.  In- 
fonnation  is  still  incomplete  on  many  points,  for  instance,  on  the 
difiference  between  keeping  in  subdued  light,  or  in  the  dark,  in  a 
wet  or  dry  atmosphere,  at  tropical  or  European  temperatures,  no 
accurate  data  are  as  yet  available. 

From  our  experience  with  hundreds  of  samples,  kept  at  a  fairly 
regular  temperature  of  27  degrees  C  (78.6  degrees  F.)  in  cup- 
boards, we  may  state  that  under  such  circumstances  the  rubber 
does  not  show  appreciable  deterioration  in  appearance.  The  very 
light  color  of  pale  crepe  liecomes  decidedly  darker  in  all  cases,  but 
no  other  visible  change  occurs,  provided  the  samples  remain  dry 
enough  so  that  no  mouldiness  or  spots  appear. 

INNER    PROPERTIES 

Tensile  strength  in  many  cases  may  remain  constant  for  periods 
of  at  least  four  years.  We  retested  many  samples  which  after 
three  to  four  years  showed  the  same  excellent  strength  as  when 
tested  a  few  weeks  after  preparation.  Other  samples,  however, 
showed  a  gradual  decrease.  No  apparent  reason  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  as  to  why  ordinarily  prepared  samples  should  in  some 
cases  remain  constant  in  properties,  and  in  others  show  a  slow 
deterioration. 

TIME   OF   CURE   AND   SLOPE 

The  time  of  cure  in  a  number  of  cases  showed  a  decrease  of 
five  to  ten  minutes  on  keeping,  but  in  others  remained  constant,  or 
increased.  The  causes  of  such  changes  are  not  yet  cleared  up. 
Preliminary  review  of  data  indicates  that  where  rate  of  cure  was 
retarded  by  some  cause,  a  decrease  in  time  of  cure  gradually  sets 
in,  while  rapid-curing  rubber  often  showed  an  increase,  so  that  in 
both  cases  the  rate  of  cure,  on  keeping,  gradually  returned  to  more 
normal  values. 

The  slope  generally  shows  no  change,  or  only  small  variations 
in  which,  so  far,  no  regularity  could  be  detected. 

VISCOSITY 

Viscosity  is  perhaps  the  figure  in  which  a  change  is  first  to  be 
detected.  While  the  properties  after  vulcanization  often  remain 
the  same  for  a  year  or  more — and  only  begin  to  change  by  longer 
keeping — the    viscosity    often    begins    to    decrease    sooner.     Most 

'  "Estate  Rubber,  Its  Preparation  and  Testing.'*  By  Dr.  O.  de  Vries, 
19J0.     Abstract   from    Chapter   12. 


first-grade  samples,  crepe  or  sheet,  remain  constant  in  viscosity 
during  several  months  or  a  year,  but  then  gradually  show  a  de- 
crease which  seems  to  continue  slowly  on  further  keeping. 

The  above  statements  all  relate  to  estate  samples  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  manner  and  taken  at  random  from  the  output  of  a 
large  number  of  estates.  Data  on  keeping  qualities  in  general  do 
not  point  to  a  large  influence  of  the  method  of  preparation  on 
the  keeping  qualities  of  first-grade  rubber.  Traces  of  special 
coagulants,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  or  alum,  were  not  found  to 
cause  larger  changes  than  the  ordinary  dose  of  acetic  acid ;  neither 
did  exaggerated  creping  cause  any  marked  or  rapid  deterioration 
in   the  raw   product. 

PACKING  AND  STORAGE 

Packing  the  rubber  only  when  quite  dry  and  in  dry  chests,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  chests  do  not  get  wet  during  transportation  or 
in  a  damp  shelter,  and  storing  the  rubber  in  a  dry  place  with 
sufficient  ventilation,  especially  between  chests  and  floor,  are  the 
most  necessary  precautions  for  keeping  rubber,  whether  in  the 
tropics  or  in  storage  in  temperate  climates. 


EFFECT  OF  MOULD   ON   RUBBER   QUALITY' 

Factory  experience  has  shown  that  wet,  mouldy  smoked  sheet 
rubber  almost  invariably  retards  the  rate  of  cure  and  gives  quite 
an  inferior  vulcanized  product.  Light  mould,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  often  yields  a  normally  cured  rubber,  but  some  samples  have 
been  obtained  in  which  even  a  light  mould  has  a  deleterious  efifect. 
The  greatest  drawback  in  having  such  material  in  the  factory  is 
the  fact  that  it  necessitates  extra  work  for  inspection  and  hand- 
ling in  order  that  it  may  be  segregated  and  separately  tested  be- 
fore it  can  he  safely  used.  Heavy  wet  mould  is  not  often  met 
with,  but  a  light  mould  is  quite  common. 

Testing  the  efifect  of  a  heavy,  wet  mould  presents  some  diffi- 
cuhies,  as  one  cannot  say  what  the  quality  or  rate  of  cure  of 
the  rubber  would  have  been  had  it  been  properly  cured  and  free 
from  mould,  but  in  the  case  of  a  light  mould  the  effect  can  be 
judged  by  mixing  and  vulcanizing  separately  the  sound  and 
mouldy  portions  of  the  sheets. 

Results  are  here  given  on  one  sample  which  has  been  tested  on 
the  separated  sound  and  mouldy  portions. 

Clean  Mouldy 

Time   of  cure   (minutes) 117  132 

Kate  of  cure  (per  cent  of  standard) 128  114 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  rate  of  cure 
between  clean  and  mouldy  parts  of  the  sheet.  The  clean  part 
vulcanizes  faster  than  the  mouldy  part.  The  above  figures  repre- 
sent the  mean  of  two  independent  vulcanizations  wliich  were  in 
close  agreement  and  are  based  on  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization 
determined  by  analysis.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  without  further 
details  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  clean  and  mouldy  parts, 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  quality  between  the  two  por- 
tions. 

Except  for  the  mouldy  patches,  the  rubber  was  of  normal  ap- 
pearance, medium  shade,  glossy  surface,  and  no  defects.  The 
mouldy  portions  were  sharply  defined  so  that  the  clean  and  mouldy 
parts  were  easily  separated.  It  was  noticed  that  the  mouldy 
parts  after  washing  off  the  mould  were  darker  in  color  than  the 
remainder.  A  sheet  wiped  clean  showed  irregular  dark  patches 
exactly  as  described  by  Hartjens.'  The  patches  were  irregular  in 
size  and  shape,  just  as  are  the  patches  of  mould  growth,  and 
darker  in  color  than  the  remainder  of  the  rubber,  but  not  less 
translucent. 


'"Mouldv  ."^heet  and  the  Eftect  of  Mould  on  Quality."     By  H.  P.  Stevens. 
Bulletin  cit  the  Kubher  Growers'  Associatitn,  \*ol.  .1,  No.  2.   February,   1921. 
^"Spots  on  Sheets, "  Arcliief  voor  de  Rubbercultuur,  April,  1920. 
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Hartjens  varied  the  conditions  o{  manufacture  in  order  to 
Irace  the  origin  of  tlicse  spots  or  patches  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  be  connected  with  the  use  of  sulphite  and 
bisulphite  of  soda,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Small  amounts  of 
these  chemicals  seldom  produce  spots,  but  larger  proportions  may 
produce  very  dark  and  distinct  spots. 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these  dark  spots  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  mould  growth  and  also  with  the  use  of  sulphite 
and  bisulphite  in  sheet  manufacture.  There  are  insufficient  data 
to  explain  what  the  connection  may  be.  Possibly  the  dark  parts 
retain  more  moisture  than  the  light  and  are  therefore  more  prone 
to  develop  mould.  In  any  case,  the  observations  call  for  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  sulphite  and  bisulphite  on  the  liability 
of  smoked  sheet  to  go  mouldy. 

Sodium  sulphite  is  used  in  only  very  small  quantities  to  keep 
the  late.x  fluid,  but  bisulphite  is  sometimes  used  in  larger  quantities 
to  keep  the  sheet  light  in  color,  owing  to  the  marked  objection  to 
so-called  "oversmoked"  sheet.  If  found  that  the  use  of  bisulphite 
tends  to  cause  mould  it  would  probably  be  better  to  risk  the 
sheet  being  dark  in  color. 

It  is  known  that  bisulphite  hinders  the  drying  of  crepe  rubber, 
that  is  to  say,  rubber  so  treated  tends  to  retain  moisture,  and  what 
is  true  of  crepe  is  probably  true  of  sheet.  Sheet  which  tends  to 
retain  moisture,  even  if  thoroughly  smoked,  will  lend  to  take  up 
moisture  again  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and  the  more 
moisture  present,  the  greater  the  liability  to  mould.  Hence  there 
are  already  definite  reasons  for  thinking  that  sodium  bisulphite  inay 
cause  mould  to  develop  in  smoked  sheet,  especially  in  transit. 

The  effect  of  bisulphite  is  probably  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  so  much  of  it  is  of  very  poor  quality.  It  is  quite  like- 
ly that  the  sodium  sulphite  and  other  impurities  are  as  responsible 
for  the  retention  of  water  as  the  bisulphite  itself,  and  where  pos- 
sibly large  quantities  of  poor  quality  material  have  to  be  added  to 
produce  the  necessary  effect  on  the  color,  it  is  easily  realized  that 
the  quality  of  the  rubber  and  resistance  to  mould  are  impaired. 

The  Rubber  Growers'  Association  recommendations  for  the 
treatment  of  latex  and  the  curing  of  sheet  rubber  state  that 
5odium  bisulphite  should  not  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  sheet 
rubber. 


STORAGE   OF  PLANTATION    RUBBER 

Henry  P.  Stevens,  consulting  chemist  to  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association,  has  recently  reported  on  the  storage  of  plantation 
rubber,  of  which  the  following  conveys  the  principal  points. 

Plantation  rubber  does  not  deteriorate  rapidly  but  is  remarkably 
stable  and  little  altered  after  long  storage,  provided  certain  ele- 
mentary precautions  be  taken.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
protection  from  direct  sunlight.  Fluctuations  of  temperature  have 
practically  no  effect  on  rubljer  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
tropical  temperatures  cause  any  appreciable  deterioration. 

In  London,  laboratory-stored  samples  of  properly  prepared 
rubber  dating  back  ten  years  and  more  have  in  no  instance  shown 
any  marked  signs  of  deterioration.  At  the  most,  the  surface  be- 
comes very  slightly  adhesive.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  gen- 
■erally  and  many  samples  of  rubber  made  eight  and  ten  years  ago 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  rubber  made  yesterday. 

The  peculiar  property  of  rubber  to  freeze  at  moderately  low 
temperatures  may  have  given  rise  to  the  assumption  that  the 
rubber  had  perished  on  keeping.  Such  is  not  the  cause,  and  if 
gently  warmed  at  temperature  under  that  of  boiling  water,  rubber 
soon   becomes   flexible,  elastic   and   translucent   as   originally. 

When  stored  raw  rubbers  are  broken  down,  mixed  and  vulcan- 
ized, they  behave  in  normal  manner.  Any  differences  shown  do 
not  appear  to  be  greater  than  in  fresh  samples  recently  imported. 
No  diflference  in  vulcanizing  properties  could  be  detected  in  this 
same  smoked  sheet,  the  first  half  of  which  was  testetl  in  England 
a  year  previous  to  the  second  half  which  was  retained  in  the  East 
for  a  year  before  importation  for  test.     Old  samples  of  plantation 


rubber  vulcanized  in  comparison  with  current  samples  of  the  same 
rubber  showed  only  such  small  variations  as  would  be  found  with 
fresh  consignments. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  deterioration  need  not  take 
place  when  ordinary  pale  crepe  or  smoked  sheet  rubber  is  stored 
for  long  periods  under  suitable  conditions. 

Fewer  data  are  available  as  regards  the  lower  grades,  but  it  is 
probable  that  these  will  keep  satisfactorily  if  properly  cleaned  and 
dried.  But  rubber  which  contains  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
organic  impurity  and  is  exposed  to  conditions  under  which  putre- 
faction sets  in,  will  rapidly  deteriorate. 


"XLO"    ACCELERATOR 

"XLO"  is  the  trade  designation  of  a  recently  perfected  vulcani- 
zation accelerator  from  which  excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  specially  recommended  for  automobile  tire  stocks,  inner  tubes 
and  high-class  mechanical  goods.  It  is  magnesiated  di-phenylguan- 
adine  in  the  constant  proportions  of  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter.  From  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  rubber  content  of  a  mixing  are  the  recom- 
mended proportions  of  this  accelerator  to  be  used  in  practical 
work. 


CHEMICAL   PATENTS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

TIRE  Filling  Composition  co.mprising  the  following  ingredi- 
ents  and  proportions :  vegetable  oil  74  per  cent ;  magnesium 
oxide  2.2  per  cent;  ultramarine  2.2  per  cent;  litharge  2.2  per  cent; 
oakum  1.9  per  cent;  chloride  of  sulphur  17.5  per  cent. — John  A. 
Schmidtke,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,376,973. 

H.'\logenated  Rubber  Comtound,  the  molecul.\r  structure 
of  which  includes  more  than  two  halogen  atoms  ana  an  atom  of  a 
vulcanizing  agent — Clayton  W.  Bedford  and  William  J.  Kelly, 
assignors  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  all  of  ."Xkron, 
Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,377,152. 

Rubber-Like  Material  Process,  comprising  macerating 
heating  and  extracting  the  fleshy  parts  of  cactus,  adding  a  cataly- 
zer containing  a  mineral  acid  radical,  concentrating  the  juice, 
adding  a  solution  of  Para  rubber,  linseed  oil,  and  a  mixture  of 
asphaltum  and  sulphur  and  boiling,  drying  and  oxidizing  the 
resultant  mass. — John  C.  Wichmann,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
United  States  patent  No.  1,379,149. 

Rubber-Like  M.\terial  Process,  co.mprising  macerating  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  yucca  plant,  heating  it  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  extracting  the  juice  to  which  is  added  a  catalyzer  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  sodium  tungstate,  concentrating  the  juice,  adding 
a  solution  of  Para  rubber,  linseed  oil  and  a  molten  solution  of 
asphalt  and  sulphur,  boiling  the  mixture  under  agitation,  drying 
and  oxidizing  the  resultant  mass. — John  C.  Wichmann,  Los  An- 
geles, California.     United  States  patent  No.  1,379,150. 


the  dominion  of  canada 

Acceleration  of  Vulcaniz.\tion  produced  by  the  use  of 
alkylated,  dialyated  or  methylated  dithiocarbamic  acid. — The  Mich- 
igan Chemical  Co.,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  assignee  of  Stuart  B. 
Molony,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent 
No.  211,926. 

.Acceleration  of  Vulcanization  by  the  use  of  an  alkylated, 
methylated  or  mono-methyl  dithiocarbamate  of  a  metal.  The 
Michigan  Chemical  Co.,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  assignee  of  Stuart 
B.  Molony,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  and  Yasujuro  Nikaido, 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  both  in  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent  No. 
211,927. 

-Acceleration  of  VuLCANiZArroN  by  the  use  of  the  methyl- 
ester  of  iihcnyl  dithiocarbamic  acid;  the  metallic  salts  of  pheny- 
lated  dithiocarbamic  acid  ;  or  the  metallic  salts  of  phenyl  dithio- 
carbamic acid. — The  Michigan  Chemical   Co.,  assignee  of  Stuart 
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B.  Molony,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  and  Vasujuro  Nikaido, 
Bay    City,    Michigan — both   in   U.    S.    A.     Canadian   patent    No. 

211,928.  

the  united  kingdom 
Prep.xr.'KTion  of  India  Rubber.  Fresh  l.\tex  is  treated  with 
an  alkalized  phenol,  subsequently  coagulated  by  addition  of  an 
acid  or  acid  salt,  preferably  an  acidified  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate.  The  coagulum  is  dehydrated  mechanically.  The  dehy- 
drated rubber  may  be  softened  with  hot  water,  and  then  sheeted, 
creped  or  rolled  in  cylinders. — S.  C.  Davidson,  Sirocco  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Belfast.     British  patent  Xo.  159,602. 

Tire  Tre.m)  Compositiox  consisting  of  25  to  40  per  cent 
raw  or  reclaimed  rubber  or  mixtures,  and  70  to  60  per  cent  car- 
borundum or  a  mixture  of  carborundum  and  other  abrasives  with 
sufficient  sulphur  for  vulcanizing. — J.  R.  Cooper,  46  Hatfield  Ro.ad, 
Birchfield,  Birmingham;  T.  E.  Lockhart,  Brooklyn,  Henlcy-in- 
Arden,  Warwickshire;  and  R.  H.  Osier,  36  Cannon  .Street,  Bir- 
minham.     British  patent  No.  159,608. 

Devulcanizing  Waste  Rubber  by  means  of  an  emulsoid 
colloid  solution  in  water  of  tar,  pitch  resin,  gum  or  balsam.  The 
ground  rubber  is  boiled  up  with  this  solution,  a  sulphur  solvent 
yuch  as  turpentiiie  and  a  deterirent  alkaline  solution.  The  boiled 
rubber  is  washed  and  dried. — C.  F.  Willard,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, U.  S.  A.     British  patent  No.  159,987. 

Rubber  Compositions  containing  lake  pigments,  or  fillers, 
such  as  saw-dust,  leather  waste,  cork-dust,  wool-waste,  etc.,  which 
are  injured  by  known  vulcanization  processes,  are  vulcanized  in 
the  cold  by  alternate  treatment  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide. — S.  J.  Peachey,  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Davenport  Cheshire, 
and  A.  Skipsey,  Red  Lea,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire.  British  patent 
No.    106,499. 

Puncture-Closing  Composition.  .\  fluid  consisting  of 
glycerine,  water  and  Castile  soap. — C.  Tuckfield,  5  Thames  View, 
East  Molesey,  Surrey.    British  patent  No.  160,505. 

Fire-Proofing,  Water-Proofing,  and  Metallizing  Lace,  etc.. 
is  effected  by  immersion  of  the  fabrics  in  an  emulsion  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  biborate  and  sodium  silicate,  a  solution 
of  rubber  in  naphtha  and  amyl  acetate  and  metal  powder. — A. 
Norweb,  26  Fisher  Gate,  Nottingham.  British  patent  No.  160,627. 
Regenerating  India  Rubber.  Ground  vulcanized  rubber 
mixed  with  about  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  water  containing  two 
per  cent  of  glycerine  and  two  per  cent  of  parafiine.  The  mixture 
as  heated  to  reaction.  O.  R.  Bouvery,  Villa  St.  Georges,  Allee  des 
Muriers,  and  F.  P.  Conort,  19  rue  de  I'Orangerie — both  in  Algiers, 
Africa.     British  patent  No.  160,779. 

Self-Lubricating  Composition  for  bearings,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  about  100  parts  new  or  preferably  regenerated  rubber 
devulcanized  by  process  described  in  British  patent  No.  160,779; 
200  parts  graphite,  and  90  parts  sulphur  or  a  metallic  sulphide, 
molded  under  pressure  and  vulcanized  at  165  to  170  degrees  C. — 
O.  R.  Bouvery,  Villa  St.  Georges,  Allee  des  Muriers,  and  F.  P. 
Conort,  19  rue  de  I'Orangerie — botli  in  Algiers,  Africa.  British 
patent  No.  160,780. 

Retreading  Tires.  The  treads  of  worn  tires  are  exposed  to 
a  flame  to  desulphurize  the  rubber  and  render  it  sticky.  A  cement 
of  rubber  in  carbon  tetrachloride  containing  a  small  amount  of 
sulphur  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  when  this  is  dry  a  new 
tread  is  applied.  The  tire  is  then  vulcanized  as  usual. — E.  Nestler, 
Bergenfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.     British  patent  No.  160,805. 

Rubber  Paint  consisting  of  rubber  added  to  dissolved  As- 
phalt and  olcates  or  stearates  of  metals  and  vulcanized  by  means 
of  sulphur  or  suitable  sulphur  compound  and  heat. — C.  H,  Ivinson, 
72  Coombe  Lane,  Wimbledon,  and  G.  S.  Roberts,  74  Earls  Court 
Road,  Kensington,  both  in   London.     British   patent   No.   161,201. 


part  of  their  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  vulcanization,  together 
with  aliphatic  or  aromatic  amines  or  ammonia  compounds  or  their 
derivatives  or  salts.  For  example,  antimony  pentoxide,  lead  oxide, 
or  lead  peroxide  may  be  added,  together  with  diethylamine  or  ani- 
line sulphate. — Farbcnfabriken  formerly  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co., 
Leverkiisen  near  Koln-on-Rhein.  German  patent  No.  328,610 
February  20,  1917. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

ELECTRICALLY-HEATED   WATER-BATH 

THE  illustration  shows  the  exterior  view  of  a  new  electrically 
heated  water-bath  for  laboratory  use.     The  apparatus  has  a 

heavy    copper   tank,    tinned   on   the    inside   with    heavy    asbestos 

outer  covering. 
The  constant  tem- 
perature regulation 
is  by  means  of  a 
bi-metallic  regula- 
tor giving  a  tem- 
perature control  to 
about  one  degree 
C.  The  temper- 
ature range,  with- 
out cover,  is  from 
that  of  the  room 
to  about  65  de- 
grees C. ;  with 
cover,  from  room 
temperature  t  o 
about    100   degrees 

C— The  Thermo  Electric  Instrument  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Small   Electric   Water-Bath. 


LATEX  AND   RUBBER  FROM    INDIVIDUAL  TREES' 

The  results  given  in  this  preliminary  communication  indicate 
that  on  different  dates  the  same  tree  gives  latex  which  is  approx- 
imately the  same  in  amount  and  in  rubber  content  and  which, 
when  suitably  treated,  yields  rubber  showing  approximately  the 
same  viscosity  and  vulcanizing  properties  (tensile  strength,  time 
of  cure,  slope).  Different  trees  are  found  to  show  considerable 
differences  in  the  properties  of  the  latex  and  rubber  which  they 
yield.  Among  the  21  trees  for  which  data  are  given  the  daily 
yield  varies  from  4  to  71  grams,  the  rubber  content  of  the  latex 
from  17  to  SO  per  cent,  the  viscosity  from  14  to  90,  and  the  time 
of  cure  from  90  to  160  minutes. 

»0.  de  Vrics,  Archief  voor  de  Riibber-cultuur,  4,  1920,  249,271. 


ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  CAOUTCHOUC 
Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  raw  rubber  immedi- 
ately into  a  hard,  brittle  mass  which  after  several  days  becomes 
soft  again.  The  action  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  sul- 
phur dioxide,  and  the  soft  product  becomes  hard  again  when 
treated  with  water.  Benzene  solutions  of  raw  rubber,  gutta 
percha,  and  artificial  dimethyl-caoutchouc  H,  yield  white  solid 
substances  which  may  be  powdered  and  constitute  oxidation  prod- 
ucts of  the  rubber.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  nature 
of  the  product  are  controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  by 
the  quantity  and  particularly  by  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the 
acid,  and  by  the  concentration  and  nature  of  the  rubber. 


'F.   Kirchhof.      Kolloid   Zei'schrift,    1920,   27,   311-315. 


ii  germany 

Vulcanized  products  of  cre.^t  strength  and  extensibility 
are  obtained  by  adding  to  the  materials  to  be  vulcanized  metallic 
oxides  or  peroxides  or  organic  or  inorganic  compounds  which  yield 


ACCELERATOR    PATENTS 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  there  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  a  list  of  .i^merican 
and  foreign  patents  on  vulcanization  accelerators.  This  list 
has  l>een  brought  up  to  date  and  may  be  accepted  as  covering 
all  the  materials  so  far  patented  as  vulcatiization  accelerators. 
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Carbons  and  Hydrocarbons  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry 

A  Study  of  Carbon  Blacks.    Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes  of  Mineral  Origin 

By  Frederic  Dannerth,  Ph.D. 

THE  materials  used  for  imparting  a  black  color  to  rubber  com-  1.    What  influence  does  it  exert  on  the  tensile  strength,  elasticity, 
pounds  are  either  pitches  or  carbon  pigments.     The  former  elongation  before   rupture,  permanent  set,   and   life,   of  a  rubber 
class   includes  the  pitch   obtained   from  coal-tar;   blown   or  compound? 
oxidized  petroleum  pitch;  asphalt  pitches;  gilsonite  products,  wood  2.    How  does  it  influence  the  density  and  toughness  of  the  corn- 
pitch   and   stearin   pitch.     The  carbon  pigments   include  graphite,  pound,  and  its  resistance  to  abrasion? 
powdered  bituminous  coal,  hone  black,  lampblack,  and  gas  black.  3.    Does  it  "fly"  in  the  mixing  room  and  is  it  injurious  to  the 

The  pitches,  or  "hydrocarlwns"  as  they  are  called  in  the  factory,  health  of  the  workmen? 

are  valuable  chiefly  because  they  render  the  compound  oil-resistant  4;    q^„  jj  be  used  to  advantage  to  replace  rubber? 

and  steam-resistant.    .\t  the  same  time  they  impart  a  good  black  5     yj^^^^  advantage  has  this  material  over  zinc  oxide? 

color  to  the  finished  product,  especially  when  used  m  conjunction  g     ^^,,^^j  .^  ^^^  maximum  amount  which  can  be  used  for  every 

with  lead  compounds.    Their  prmc.pal  value,  however,  lies  m  the  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^^  compound? 

fact  that  compounds  containing  3  and  even  10  per  cent  of  these  hy-  _         ,    ....              .                       ^            ...             ,             ,   ^ 

,           ,'                            .                       •          T       .1.             J     *u  ^-    vVhat   is    the   maximum    percentage   which    can   be    used   to 
drocarbons  show  a  great  resistance  to  aging.     In  other  words,  the 

material,  because  of  its  wax-like  character,  has  mixed  with  the  t>     -r,        .u             r   l-    v.    ,    •                       j       ,      •    ■           -li 

,                 ■  ,       r  ^t.        ^         J  •          u               ii    .     II         ™„^»  o-     JJoes  the  use  of  this  black  in  a  compound  make  it  impossible 

other  materials  of  the  compound  in  such  a  way  that  all  or  most  '^                            ' 

,    ,          .                      ,          .                     ,    ,      T^,              ,.   •     ,,    .   41  to  use  anv  other  materials  ? 

of  the  minute  pores  have  become  sealed.    The  result  is  that  the  r,     ,      ',  ■  ,       , ,                       ,           •    ,           ,       , 

,    ,        .               ^     »i    1    .,1.         1,1,        -          ij  „»i,„,..,:c„  K=  ='•    i"  which  rubber  compounds  can  it  be  used  to  best  advantage? 

oxygen  of  the  air  cannot  attack  the  rubber  as  would  otherwise  be  '            ,,,,.,           ■       ,- 

,                  TL     i-j-      /:  ^1.                    J  ■          1     1 I  .u„     i.,.-f  !"•    i"  which  rubber  compounds  should  it  be  omitted.' 

the  case.     The  life  of  the  compound  is  prolonged,  and  the  product  ,      •     ,         j  •  •         ,      ,  ,    ,  .              .  ,  , 

J         ,.,.      ,            f.       ■.  u      1  £.  tu     _  i,K„,  „^^A„  11-    f"  what  phvsical  condition  should  this  material  be  when  it 

maintains  its  good  qualities  long  after  it  has  left  the  rubber  goods  ..:,,.                .             -. 

,  is  delivered  to  the  rubber  manutacturer  ? 
lactorv 

pj^.j.  J     YHE  CARBONS  '-•    How  should  it  be  prepared  at  the  rubber  factory  in  order 

_,    ,           ,          .          ^           ..■       J     I,            i.     .•         1 ij   ko  to  incorporate  it  properly  with  the  dough  in  rubber  compounding? 

Of  the  carbon  pigments   mentioned  above,  attention   should   be  ,,,,,,                c      •,,,,,     ,              •,  •    •         . 

,,    ,        ,         ,         ,         J      J  u-»  _,•              „i  „    „  „„^ „„j;„„  1^-    vVhat  specincation  should  a  black  meet  if  it  is  to  be  used  to 

called  to  the  value  of  powdered  bituminous  coal  as  a  compounding  ,           ,              , 

mineral    filler   especially   adapted    for    steam    packings.     For   this  best  advantage.                                                    ^     .,  ^        . 

^  .        ,      c                      I  »     onn „u I  „„f..,^ki„  ''*■    flow  much  mineral  matter,  carbon,  and  oil  does  it  contain? 

purpose  It  must  be  of  a  fineness  equal  to  200-mesh  and  preferably  ,        .       '               ,        ,  ,     , 

,,^         ,       ,         ...             .,         k        ui     1    u       u„„„   .,^^A    (^,   -,  l3-    VVhat  advantage  does  it  offer  over  lampblack,  or  over  pow- 

SOO-mesh.     Lampblack  or  oil  carbon  black  has  been  used   for  a  .^                ^                                          h          .                 e 

considerable   period   in   compounds   of  all   descriptions   and   uses,  ^^^     ^°^  '1  •      ,          ,                      r          ,, 

.                 /  .L     £                 r  •..          •■  '         ,j  »!,„  i,i,..i.  „^1„,  ,.,v,,vv,  lo-     vVhat  IS  the  volume  cost  of  a  rubber  compound  containing 
because  of  the  fineness  of  its  particies  and  the  black  color  which  ,      .  ,          .    .,          , ,                       , 
.     .                   ,              ,     .^                  »     tu     A^^^^A  on^f  ^r^^„/-orl  this  material  as  compared  with  a  similar  rubber  compound  con- 
it  imparts.     -■Xs  a  rule  it  represents  the  condensed  soot  producea  .   .                     ,.,,..           .  ,   . 
,.,,.,.         -1       <■      i     1              J         1  ...     „_     k., ,„<..!  taming  an  equal  weight  of  zinc  oxide? 
when  high  boiling  oils  of  petroleum  and  coal-tar  are  burned.  =         .    .   ,    .        -.i       •       •     .l                      r      •    •             ■      l 

_            ,        .,     ,               I...  •     J  k    k       •           .     .,1 ^  ;„  o„^v.  o  I'-    What  defects  will  arise  in  the  process  of  mixing  or  in  the 

Gas  carbon  blacks  are  obtained  by  burning  natural  gas  in  such  a  ,       ,       ..        .,.    .    .                ,                    ,.     ° 

,  ^,            ■           rp,        !,„,.„  .,1.,^  koor,  process  of  vulcanizing,  if  it  is  improperly  prepared.' 

way  as  to  cause  separation  of  the  carbon.     They  have  also  been  *^  ,„     ,,.,        .  ,    ,       •„      ■      ■      .              1         ..             , 

.,1k..--            »i™   _...:.i„o..  ;„  v,«t  18.    What  defects  will  arise  in  the  use  of  a  rubber  product  con- 
produced  experimentally  bv  atomizing  petroleum  residues  in  hot  .   .                         .,.,..                       ,     .                    ,      -,     , 
:                          T     .1  •              ..L     1-     -J  -                 .J  :„»     „  «.,o  „..„.  taming  this  material,  if  it  is  not  properlv  incorporated  with  the 
iron  retorts.     In  this  wav  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  gas  very  *     ,  .      ,         ,,       ,            ,                - 

.  ■    .     t     ,          L            J- "ik       .k  1              -         Tk.,  „„„„:(;„  „,.,„;*„  compound  in  the  rubber  tactorv .' 

rich  in  hvdrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  series.     The  specific  gravity  ,„    ^      ,  •    , ,     ,            ,         J               r    1         1                 -  ,          j 

of  this  m'aterial,  after  complete  exhaustion  of  the  air,  was  found  .    19.    Is  this  black  acted  on  by  any  of  the  oUier  materials  used 

to  be  1.7290     Owing  to  its  peculiar  method  of  manufacture  carbon  '"  ^"^ber  compounding? 

produced   from   natural  gas  is   practically   free   from   oily   matter  VOLUME  COST 

and   its   particles  are   in  an   extremely   fine   state  of  sub-division.  Although    rubber   and   the   various   compounding  materials   are 

The  melting  point  of  carbon  is  above  6500  degrees  F.    This  latter  purchased   and   sold  by  the  pound,   it  will  be  realized  on   close 

fact  in  itself  makes  it  a  material  of  preeminent  importance  in  cases  examination   that   the   majority  of   rubber  products   are   sold   on 

where  the  finished  rubber  product  is  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  (j^g  j^^^jg  ^f  volume.     For  that  reason,  the  oMer  method  of  calju^ 

Graphite,  artificially  produced,  has  recently  been  considered  as  x^^^^g  costs  of  compounds  has  now  been  supplemented  by  the 
a  compounding  ingredient  for  the  rubber  industry.  It  was  dis-  determination  of  the  volume  cost  of  the  compound.  As  a  stand- 
covered  some  time  ago  that  graphite  can  be  obtained  by  suitable  ^^^  ^f  comparison  one  may  choose  one  cubic  foot  and  note  the 
decomposition  of  a  carbide.  This  artificial  graphite  cannot  be  „umbcr  of  pounds  of  the  material  required  to  fill  that  volume, 
produced  by  mere  heating  of  pure  carbon.     The  industrial  process  p^j.  example : 

consists  in  using  anthracite,  with  about  10  per  cent  of  ash,  as  a  Specific      r- One  Cubic  Foot ^ 

furnace    charge.    The    anthracite    coal    may    be    converted    into  Gravity       Weighs,  Pounds          Costs 

graphite  while  in  powdered   form.     .\   furnace   13   feet  long  will  Water    1.00  62.5    @    ...  

consume  1000  h.p.  in  this  operation.  Kuhler    0.93  58.0    @$0.25  $14.50 

Zinc    oxide 5.75  360.0     @     .10  36.00 

VALUATION   OF  A   COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENT  Gas   carbon   black 1.75  109.4     @     .20  21.90 

The  questions  which  arise  in  connection  witli  the  use  of  carbons  ^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^ 

in  rubber  compounding  natural  y  vary  from  one  case  to  another,  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^   ,^^^  ^^.^^   magnesium  oxide,  iron 

depending  upon  the  use  to  which  the  fimshed  rubber  product  is  ^_^^               ^^^^^^^ 
to   be   put.    There   are,   however,   certain   points   which   apply   in 

many  instances,  and  in  the  case  of  a  carbon  black  used  for  rubber  METHODS  FOR  INCORPORATING  BLACK  PIGMENTS 
compounding  a  complete  investigation  should  furnish  answers  to  xhe  methods  for  incorporating  gas  black  in  rubber  compounds 
the  following  questions  which  refer  only  to  carbon  black:  depend  upon  the  preparation  of  a  "master-mix"  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  air  from  the  black  fluffy  powder.     William  Geer 

1  This  article  may  not  be  reprinted  without  permission  of  the  .luthor,  ^.^j  j|^g  g  p  Qoodrich  Company  in  1917  obtained  a  United  States 
who  reserves   all   publication   rights. 
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patent"  for  the  use  of  kerosene  in  connection  with  gas  blacks. 
The  materials  which  can ,  be  used  to  advantage  in  preparing  a 
masterrmix  are : 

1.  Pine  rosin  4.     Cylinder  oil 

2.  Petrolatum  5.     Paraffine  wax 

3.  Washed  and  dried  rubber      6.     Reclaimed  rubber 

Other  reasons  for  preparing  these  master-mixes  in  advance  of 
the  actual  rubber  compounding  operation  are :  to  reduce  the  time 
required  to  incorporate  the  powder ;  keep  the  main  factory  mixing 
room  in  clean  condition;  and  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the 
gas  black  in  the  batch. 

The  use  of  gas  black  produces  tire  compounds  having  a 
relatively  low  specific  gravity ;  high  tensile  stren.gth ;  high  elon- 
gation;  low  permanent  set;  and  high  speed  of  vulcanization. 

PROPORTIONS   TO    BE  USED 

In  compounding  rubber  for  auto  tire  treads  certain  carbon  blacks 
have  been  used  in  quantities  as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
batch,  but  15,  10  and  5  per  cent  are  the  quantities  used  in  most 
instances  for  tread  stocks.  Five  per  cent  in  this  case  would  mean, 
for  example,  live  pounds  of  carbon  black  in  a  total  batch  of  100 
pounds.  In  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  black  steam  packings 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  amounts  up  to  IS  per  cent.  In 
other  types  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  such  as  railroad  steam 
hose,  belting  for  power  transmission,  and  conveyor  belting,  blacks 
can  likewise  be  used  to  advantage  in  replacing  fillers  of  high 
specific  gravity. 

Speci.\l  Mixtures.  One  of  the  more  interesting  experiments, 
for  example,  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  present  investiga- 
tion of  carbon  blacks  had  for  its  aim  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
pound which  could  serve  several  purposes  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  was,  for  example,  found  possible  to  produce  a  mixture 
which  was  quite  tacky  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  good  lubri- 
cating qualities. 

ANALYTICAL  DATA 

The  laboratory  information  which  is  of  interest  and  importance 
when  deciding  on  the  use  of  these  materials  for  rubber  com- 
pounding includes  figures  on : 

1.  Hygroscopicity. 

2.  Moisture   content  of  the  materia!   as   delivered. 

3.  Non-volatile  mineral  matter. 

4.  Acetone-soluble  matter. 

5.  Fineness  of  the  particles  under  microscope. 

6.  Specific  gravity. 

7.  Cost    of    the    material    per    cubic    foot,    based    on    its 

specific  gravity. 

8.  Tinting  strength  or  coloring  power. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

In  order  to  determine  the  inllucnce  of  gas  black  on  the  physical 
properties  of  rubber  several  compounds  were  prepared,  vulcanized 
and  tested.     The  results  of  these  experiments  are  recorded  below : 

Experiment  1.     A  compound  was  prepared  containing — 

Rubber  (plantation  smoked  sheets) 90. 

Carbon  black   1.0 

Sulphur   9.0 

Vulcanize  at  287  degrees  F.  for  165  minutes. 
Tensile  strength  of  compound,  2725  pounds. 
Elongation,  from  1  to  9.1  inches. 
Permanent  set,  1  to  1.10  inches. 

Experiment  2.    A  compound  was  prepared  containing — 

Rubber    85.5 

Gas  black 6.0 

Sulphur    8.5 

Vulcanize  at  287  degrees  F.  for  180  minutes. 
Tensile  strength  of  compound,  2900  pounds. 
Elongation,  from  1  to  8.3  inches. 
Permanent  set,  1  to  1.14  inches. 

Experiment  3.     A  compound  was  prepared  containing — 
Rubber   77.5 

"Uniied  States  patent  No.  1.245,700. 


Gas  black 15  q 

Sulphur    ] '      7  J 

Vulcanize  at  287  degrees  F.  for  isO  minutes. 

Tensile  strength  of  compound,  3260  pounds. 
Elongation,  from  1  to  7.6  inches. 
Permanent  set,  1  to  1.22  inches. 

Experiment  4.     A  compound  was  prepared  containing— 

^"''•'7  •, 61.0 

Gas  l^'ack 33.0 

Sulphur    gQ 

Vulcanize  at  287  degrees  F.  for  165  minutes. 
1  ensile  strength  of  compound,  3750  pounds. 
Elongation,  from  1  to  5.5  inches. 
Permanent  set,  1  to  1.4  inches. 

This  compound  showed  a  greater  tensile  strength  than  all  other 
mixtures  which  were  tested.  Almost  equal  results  were  obtained 
with  a  mixture  containing  200  ounces  of  rubber  plus  100  ounces 
of  gas  black. 

Experiment  5.  When  zinc  oxide  was  used  in  place  of  gas  black, 
the  greatest  tensile  was  observed  in  a  compound  containing— 

^."''bcr, 56.0 

Zinc  oxide 37  q 

Sulphur  5  Q 

Tensile  strength  of  compound,  3300  pounds. 

Elongation,  from  1  to  7.0  inches. 
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PART  2.     THE  REFINED  HYDROCARBONS 

Mineral  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes.  These  materials  are  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  "unsaponifiable"  because  they 
are  derived  or  prepared  from  petroleum  and  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts. In  geiieral  it  may  be  said  that  a  "parafiine  base"  petroleum 
will  yield  solid  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffine  series,  and  the 
"asphalt  base"  oils  are  rich  in  asphalt,  but  contain  no  solid  paraf- 
fines.  Hydrocarbons  of  the  define  series  are  present  in  petroleums 
in  small  amounts. 

Lubricating  Oils.  When  the  original  crude  oil  is  distilled  there 
is  a  residue  of  about  12  per  cent,  which  is  known  as  tar.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.9250  and  contains  lubricating  oil  as 
well  as  wax.  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  wax  by  refrigeration, 
and  purified  by  washing  and  distillation.  Finally  an  oil  of  about 
"28  Baume"  is  obtained.  With  a  specific  gravity  of  0.886  this  is 
also  a  low-viscosity  lubricating  oil.  Cylinder  oil  and  spindle  oil 
are  much  heavier  in  body  and  have  a  high  "fire  test,"  flash  260  to 
320  degrees  C,  high  viscosity  (100  to  230  seconds  at  lOO  degrees 
C),  and  low  "cold  test,"  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  for 
the  most  part  employed. 

Petrolatum  is  a  substance  resembling  in  a  measure  the  greases 
obtained  from  plants.  It  is  made  from  selected  crude  oils  by 
careful  reduction  and  finally,  filtration  through  fullers'  earth  or 
bone  black.  Reduced  oils  are  obtained  by  driving  oflf  or  distilling 
ofif  the  light  fractions  of  the  crude  petroleum  without  cracking. 
Instead  of  heating  them  by  direct  fire  they  are  distilled  by  the 
aid  of  a  vacuum  and  by  superheated  steam.  Petrolatum  or  vase-, 
line  has  been  used  in  rubber  works  for  softening  certain  gums. 
For  example,  when  Pontianak  is  washed  and  dried  and  then 
cooled,  it  appears  as  a  rather  brittle  mass,  but  the  last  parts  of 
the  water  are  removed  with  some  difficulty  when  treating  large 
quantities.  The  conversion  of  the  ponti  into  a  plastic  mass  which 
can  be  weighed  off  conveniently  in  the  compounding  room,  is  the 
most  desired  thing.     To  this  end  it  is  mi.xed  with  a  fixed  per- 
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ccntage  et  petrolatum  in  steam-jacketed  kettles  or  in  kettles  over 
a  direct  fire.  ' 

Paraffine  Wax.  This  can  be  had  in  a  variety  of  "melting 
points"  between  50  degrees  C.  and  60  degrees  C.  (122  and  140 
degrees  F.).  Its  melting  point  will  naturally  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  volatile  oils  it  contains..  So  we  find  that  paraffine  wax 
which  has  been  reheated  several  times  gradually  becomes  harder, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  volatile  matter  has  been  driven 
off.  This  wa.\  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  as  a  compounding 
material  and  in  many  cases  performed  the  work  and  accomplished 
the  results  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  pitches.  It  filled  the  minute 
interstices  in  the  rubber  dough  and  for  that  reason  the  products 
which  contained  it  withstood  the  action  of  air  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  It  has  also  been  used  for  waxing  the  outer  surfaces 
of  finished  rubber  products  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of 
air.  This  applies  to  steam  packings  as  well  as  to  auto  tires. 
Paraffine  wax  is  also  useful  in  compounds  which  must  pass 
through  the  tubing  machine,  as  it  acts  as  a  lubricant  and  imparts 
a  fine  surface  finish  to  the  extruded  product. 

Ozokerite.  The  principal  deposit  of  ozokerite  occurs  near 
Boryslaw  in  Galicia,  Austria.  It  consists  essentially  of  paraffine 
hydrocarbons.  The  color  of  the  crude  material  varies  from 
yellow  to  black.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.850  to  0.890 
and  the  melting  point,  according  to  Boverton  Redwood,  varies 
from  130  to  160  degrees  C.  (266  to  320  degrees  F.).  Owing  to 
its  specific  gravity  it  may  be  freed  from  loose  clinging  mineral 
matter  by  heating  in  water.  Ceresin  is  merely  refined  ozokerite. 
Two  methods  have  been  proposed  for  its  preparation.  The  one 
is  to  extract  the  crude  ozokerite  with  gasoline,  filter  and  then 
distil  oflf  the  gasohne.  The  other  is  to  wash  the  crude  ore  with 
sulphuric  acid,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  petroleum  hydrocarbons. 

MoNTAN  Wax  is  obtained  in  Saxony,  Silesia  and  Germany  by 
extraction  of  the  lignites  with  volatile  solvents.  Brown  coal  or 
lignite  is  a  mineral  related  to  bituminous  coal  on  the  one  hand 
and  wood  on  the  other.  Various  substances  have  been  extracted 
from  it  by  destructive  distillation.  Montan  wax  is  one  of  these. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.950  and  a  melting  point  above 
70  degrees  C.  (158  degrees  F.).  This  material  as  well  as  ozo- 
kerite has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Europe,  in 
general  for  insulating  compounds  and  in  particular  for  com- 
pounds used  on  rubber-covered  wire. 


THE    ACTION    OF    CERTAIN    ORGANIC    ACCELERA- 
TORS IN  THE  VULCANIZATION  OF  RUBBER— IIP 
By  G.  D.  Kralz,  A.  H.  Flower  and  B.  J.  Shapiro- 

IT  has  for  some  time  been  generally  recognized  that  although 
aniline  is  effective  as  an  accelerator  in  the  absence  of  zinc 
oxide,  diphenylthiourea  functions  but  mildly  in  the  absence  of, 
and  strongly  in  the  presence  of  this  substance.  Reference  to  this 
effect  has  already  been  made  indirectly  in  the  literature  several 
times,  and  recently  Twiss"  has  given  curves  for  physical  test  re- 
sults which  demonstrate  quite  clearly  the  effectiveness  of 
diphenylthiourea  as  an  accelerator  in  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide. 
His  statement  that  diphenylthiourea  is  practically  inert  in  the 
absence  of  zinc  oxide  is,  however,  not  in  accord  with  our  findings. 

In  a  previous  paper  of  this  series'  we  have  shown  that  in  the 
acceleration  of  the  vulcanization  of  a  rubber-sulphur  mixture, 
the  activity  of  one  molecular  part  of  diphenylthiourea  is  less  than 
that  of  an  equimolecular  quantity  of  aniline,  but  equal  to  that  of 
one  molecular  part  of  aniline  and  one  molecular  part  of  phenyl 
mustard  oil. 

Our  former  experiments,  however,  were  confined  to  the  de- 
termination of  sulphur  coefficients  at  one  cure,  only.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  we  desired  to  compare  the  relative  effects  of  aniline 
and  diphenylthiourea  over  a  series  of  cures,  and  to  effect  this  com- 
parison both  by  means  o^  the  sulphur  coefficients  and  the  physical 
properties  of  the  various  mixtures   and  cures.     Further,  it  was 


desired  to  compare  mixtures  which  contained  zinc  oxide,  as  well 
as  the  rubber-sulphur  mixtures  previously  employed. 

Summarizing  our  results  briefly,  we  found  that,  in  a  rubber- 
sulphur  mixture,  the  accelerating  effect  of  aniline  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  diphenylthiourea,  when  judged  either  by 
sulphur  cocflScients  or  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  vulcanized  mixtures.  In  mixtures  which  contained  zinc  oxide, 
however,  the  reverse  was  found  to  be  true,  and  diphenylthiourea 
was  more  active  than  aniline  when  judged  by  either  of  the  above 
criteria.  It  was  also  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  mixtures 
which  contained  zinc  oxide,  although  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
mixture  which  was  accelerated  by  diphenylthiourea  increased 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  the  mixture  accelerated  by  ani- 
line, the  same  maximum  tensile  strength  was  attained  by  each. 
The  sulphur  coeflficients  at  their  respective  maxima  were  prac- 
tically identical.  While  the  maximum  tensile  strength  of  the  rub- 
ber-sulphur mixture  which  was  accelerated  by  aniline  was  the 
same  as  that  obtained  when  zinc  oxide  was  present  in  the  mix- 
ture, it  was  attained  only  at  a  much  higher  sulphur  coefficient. 
Lastly,  it  was  also  found  that  the  tensile  strengths  of  the  mixtures 
that  contained  zinc  oxide  and  which  were  accelerated  by  either 
aniline  or  diphenylthiourea,  particularly  the  latter,  were  increased 
tremendously  during  the  first  part  of  the  vulcanization,  and  at 
very  low  sulphur  coefficients.  This  would  indicate  the  possibility 
of  certain  substances  (accelerators)  increasing  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  a  vulcanized  mixture  without  greatly  affecting  the  sulphur 
coeflScient. 

This  point  is  of  interest  as  it  already  has  been  noted  by  our- 
selves,' Cranor,'  and  others,  that  with  mixtures  which  contain 
zinc  oxide  and  a  strong  organic  accelerator,  the  correct  (or 
optimum)  cure  is  obtained  at  abnormally  low  sulphur  coefficients 
when  compared  with  those  obtained  for  unaccelerated  mixtures. 
No  explanation  has  been  offered  for  this  phenomenon.  Bedford 
and  Scott,'  however,  regard  diphenylthiourea  as  the  aniline  salt 
of  phenyldithiocarbamic  acid  after  H;S  has  been  liberated.  This- 
salt  is  extremely  unstable,  owing  to  the  weakly  basic  properties 
of  aniline,  and  in  this  respect,  according  to  Krulla,*  is  unlike  the 
metallic  salts  of  the  same  acid.  In  this  connection,  it  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  note  that  Bruni"  has  recently  found  the- 
zinc  salts  of  the  mono  and  disubstituted  dithiocarbamic  acids 
to  be  violent  accelerators.  It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  such  a 
salt  may  be  formed  during  the  vulcanization  process  in  mixtures- 
which  contain  both  diphenylthiourea  and  zinc  oxide ;'°  and  that,, 
irrespective  of  its  action  as  an  accelerator,  the  zinc  portion  of 
such  a  salt  may  be  responsible  for  the  physical  improvement  im- 
parted to  the  mixture. 

Our  present  results,  moreover,  particularly  when  interpreted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  excess  sulphur  coefficients  obtained  for 
the  various  mixtures  at  different  times  of  cure,  show  that  when 
aniline  is  employed  as  the  accelerator  in  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide, 
the  effect  of  the  latter  substance  is  manifested  almost  entirely 
in  the  physical  properties  of  the  mixture.  When  aniline  is  re- 
placed by  diphenylthiourea  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  activity 
of  the  original  substance  as  an  accelerator  is  greatly  increased 
when  measured  by  either  the  sulphur  coefficients  or  physical 
properties.  In  the  latter  instance,  then,  the  zinc  oxide  most 
probably  either  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  diphenylthiourea 

'  Presented  before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  .American  Chemical  Society^ 
Chicago,    111.,    September   6   to    10,    1920. 

-  The  Falls  Rubber  Co.,   CiivahiRa  Falls,  Ohio. 

=  .Tournal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  39,  1920,  125t. 

*  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  12,  1920,  317. 

"Jt.urnal  of  Industrial  and  Ensinecring  Chemistry,  11,  19iy,  30;  Cheimcali 
&  Metallurgical   Engineering,  20,   1919,  418. 

•The  India  Rubber  World,  61,  1919,  167. 

'  Tournal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  12,  1920,  31. 

»  Uer.,  46,  2669. 

»  British  patents  Nos.   140.387  and  140,3^8. 

"The  action  of  diphenylthiourea  with  zinc  oxide  is  apparently  sJmilai" 
to  the  action  of  the  natural  accelerator  with  magnesium  o.xide,  afi,, pointed 
out  in  a  previous  paper  (Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
..12.  1920,  971).  In  bothi  cases  the  oxide  serves  in  a  contributory  capacity 
rather  than  as  a  primary  accelerator.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  oxide  will" 
activate  all  accelerators  equally   well. 
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to  a  more  active  substance,  or  combines  with  the  decomposition 
or  alteration  products  of  the  original  substance  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  zinc  salt,  which  is  responsible  for  the  increase  both  in 
the  sulphur  coefficients  and  tensile  strength  of  the  mixture.  Our 
results  with  aniline  as  the  accelerator,  however,  do  not  indicate 
the  formation  of  such  a  salt. 

Thus,  in  the  presence  of  zinc  o.xide,  the  activity  of  aniline  and 
diphenylthiourea  as  accelerators  appears  to  be  of  a  different 
nature.  Evidently,  an  acid  substance,  probably  a  thiocarbamic 
acid,  capable  of  reacting  with  zinc  o.xide,  is  fonned  as  one  of  the 


different  intervals  of  time  up  to  240  minutes.'"  The  sulphur  co- 
efficients and  physical  properties  of  the  different  cures  for  each 
mixture  were  determined.  These  results  are  given  in  detail, ^rp 
Table  II.  Generally  speaking,  the  results  obtained  were  in  good 
agreement,  and  fairly  smooth  curves  for  physical  properties  were 
obtained." 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  In  a  rubber-sulphur  mixture,,  the  activity  of  aniline  in  the 
acceleration  of  vulcanization  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  molec- 
ularly  equivalent  quantity  of  diphenylthiourea. 
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decomposition  products  of  diphenylthiourea.  The  excess  accelerat- 
ing activity  is  attributed  to  this  zinc  salt.  When  aniline  is  em- 
ployed as  the  accelerator,  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  salt 
formation.  experimental  part 

The  present  experiments  were  designed  to  effect  a  comparison 
of  the  sulphur  coefficients  and  physical  properties  of  represent- 
ative mixtures  when  accelerated  by  0.01 -gram-molecular  quantities 
of  either  aniline  or  diphenylthiourea.  The  six  following  mixtures 
were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  each  was  vulcanized  for  a 
series  of  cures : 

A — Kubber-sulphur  control 

B — Rubber,  sulphur,  and  aniline 
B-I — Rubber,  sulphur,  and  diphenylthiourea 

C — Rubber,  sulphur,  and  zinc  oxide  control 

D — Rubber,  sulphur,  zinc  oxide,  and  anihne 
D-I — Rubber,  sulphur,  zinc  oxide,  and  diplienylthiourea 

The   quantities   of  each   substance  employed   in   these  mixtures 

are  shown  in  Table  I.    The  amounts  of  aniline  or  diphenylthiourea 

Table   I 
Mix-        Mix-  Mix-  Mix-  Mix-  Mix- 
ture        ture  ture        ture  ture  ture 
Ingredient                                 A             B  C            D  B-I  D-I 

Rubber     100.00     100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

Zinc     oxide 100. 00  100,00         lOO.OO 

Sulphur     8.1            8.1  8.1            8.1  8.1  8.1 

l^niiinc     0.93  ....          0.93  

Diphenylthiourea     ....         ....  ....         ....  2.28  2.28 

added  to  these  respective  mixtures  represent  0.01  gram-molecule 
of  the  accelerator  for  each  100  gms.  of  rubber  in  the  mixture.  Other- 
wise, the  same  general  method  of  procedure  was  adopted  in  the 
course  of  this  work  as  in  that  previously  reported  in  Part  I." 

The  rubber  used  was  of  good  quality,  first  latex,  pale  crepe,  a 
different  sample  of  the  lot  used  in  our  former  experiments.  The 
various  mixtures  were  mixed  on  the  mill,  vulcanized,  and  tested 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  physical  properties  of  the  vul- 
canized samples  were  determined  on  a  Scott  testing  machine  of  the 
vertical  type,  with  the  jaws  opening  at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per 
minute.  A  recovery  period  of  48  hours  was  allowed  before  phys- 
ical tests  were  made.  Combined  suliihur  was  estimated  by  our 
method  previously  reported  in  detail.'" 

The  various  mixtures  were  vulcanized  at   141.S  degrees  C.  for 


(2)  In  mixtures  which  contain  zinc  oxide,  diphenylthiourea 
is  more  active  than  aniline. 

(3)  In  mixtures  accelerated  by  aniline,  either  with  or  without 
zinc  oxide,  the  same  maximum  tensile  strength  is  obtained,  ac- 
companied by  a  higher  sulphur  coefficient  in  the  absence  of  zinc 
oxide  than  when  this  substance  is  present. 

(4)  Mixtures  which  contain  zinc  oxide,  and  which  are  ac- 
celerated by  either  aniline  or  diphenylthiourea,  show  large  in- 
creases in  tensile  strength  in  the  early  stages  of  the  vulcaniza- 
tion. 

(5)  Mixtures  which  contain  zinc  oxide  and  which  are  ac- 
celerated by  either  aniline  or  diphenylthiourea,  attain  the  same 
maximum  tensile  strength  at  approximately  the  same  sulphur 
coefficients. 

(6)  There  is  apparently  no  general  relation  between  the 
physical  properties  and  sulphur  coefficients  of  accelerated  mixtures. 

".Tournal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,   12.   1920,  317 

"^The  India  Rubber  Wcrld,   61,    1920,   356. 

'^  In  the  experiments  described  in  Parts  I  and  II  vulcanization  was  ear- 
ned  on  at  a  temperature  of   148   degrees  C. 

"Satisfactory  physical  test  results  for  representation  graphically  are 
obtainable  with  considerable  difficulty.  We  have  found  it  necessary,  par- 
ticularly when  seeking  resuhs  for  stress-strain  diagrams,  to  employ '  three 
men,   one   to   operate    the   machine  and   two  to   take   readings. 


SHIPPING  SERVICE  TO  RHINE  POINTS  RESUMED 

The  Red  Star  Line  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  announces  resumption  of  its  pre-war  all-water 
service  to  points  on  the  River  Rhine.  Transhipment  via  fast 
Antwerp  steamers  may  be  made  for  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
traffic.  Through  rates  will  now  be  named  and  through  bills  of 
lading  issued.  Goods  for  France,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Saar  may  be  shipped  via  Strasburg  without  asssess- 
ment  of  the  French  Customs  surtax.  Rates  will  also  be  named 
for  rail  shipments  via  Antwerp  and  Thionville  to  and  from  the 
Rhine  Valley,  Switzerland,  France  and  inland  points  in  Belgium 
for  handling  classes  of  cargo  requiring  rail  transportation.  This 
restores  Antwerp  as  a  shipping  point  for  the  territory  in  qiipstion 
'to  the  same  favoi'able  position  it  held  before  the  war. 
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New   Machines    and    Appliances 


STANDARD  TIRE  CALENDERS 

STANDARD  Calenders  employed  in  the  tire-manufacturing  in- 
dustry are  massive  machines  of  the  24  by  66-inch,  3-roll 
type,  equipped  with  electric  motor-drive  and  control.  Tire 
calenders  are  operated  on  "friction"  by  variation  in  the  relative 
speeds  of  the  middle  and  bottom  rolls  whereby  the  fabric  structure 
is  filled  with  rubber,  or  on  "even  motion,"  that  is,  with  rolls 
revolving  at  the  same  speed  producing  a  smooth  sheet  of  rubber 
which   may   be   directly   applied   as   a   "skim"   coating   on    fabric 


rear  of  the  machine  and  passes  through  the  calender  between  the 
middle  and  bottom  rolls.  These  rolls  are  adjusted  w-ith  suitable 
interval  between,  to  "bank"  the  rubber  against  the  bottom  roll. 
It  is  this  revolving  bank  of  rubber  which  forces  the  rubber  into 
the  fabric  as  it  passes.  The  first  friction  coat  practically  goes 
entirely  through  the  weave  of  the  fabric  and,  therefore,  com- 
prises more  than  half  the  rubber  applied  to  a  fabric  frictioned  on 
both  sides.  After  each  passage  through  tlie  calender  the  goods 
are   rolled  on  a   stock-shell   set   in   the   "take-up"  device  on  the 
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Standard  Types  of  24  by  66-Inch  3-Roll  Tire  Calenders 


already  "frictioned"  or  delivered  of  thicker  gage  for  independent 
use  for  inner  tubes,  side-walls,  etc. 

Preliminary  to  the  calendering  operation  the  rubber  compound 
is  wanned  up  on  a  mill  and  the  calender  rolls  are  heated  to  a 
temperature  suitable  for  the  compound  which  is  then  fed  into 
ihc  calender  between  the  top  and  middle  rolls.  The  feed-slide  is 
known  as  the  front  of  the  calender. 


front  of  the  machine.  When  coating  the  second  side,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  wind  the  double-coated  fabric  in  a  liner  of  plain  cotton 
sheeting  to  separate  the  tacky  rubber  surfaces  and  prevent  their 
adhering  and  making  the  roll  solid. 

In  friction-coating,  the  surface  speed  of  the  bottom  roll  is 
about  30  per  cent  slower  than  that  of  the  middle  or  drive-roll 
to  gain  difference  in  speed  for  the  frictioning  effect. 


FRICTIONING    FABRICS 

The  term  "frictioning"  designates  the  process  of  impregnating 
a  fabric  by  filling  its  meshes  from  one  or  both  sides  with  rubber 
or  composition.  This  effect  results  from  a  variation  in  the 
relative  speeds  of  the  middle  and  bottom  rolls  by  which  the 
rubber  on  the  middle  roll  is  made  to  revolve  as  a  "bank"  against 
the  surface  of  the  fabric  passing  through  at  the  siieed  of  the 
bottom  roll.  This  difference  in  siKcd  forces  the  rubber  through 
the  meshes  of  the  fabric  while  the  surface  of  the  goods  also 
gains  a  light  coating  of  rubber. 

The  operation  of  frictioning  is  conducted  as  follows :  The 
middle  or  drive  roll  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  warmed 
rubber.     A  roll  of  fabric  is  placed  in  the  brake-bracket's  at  the 


SKIM-COATING    AND    SHEETING 

Skimming  consists  of  laying  a  very  thin  coat  or  sheet  of  rubber 
on  one  side  of  the  frictioned  fabric  to  give  it  a  smooth  finish  and 
build  it  up  to  a  specified  gage  or  thickness.  This  is  done  by 
passing  the  frictioned  fabric  through  the  calender  between  the 
middle  and  bottom  rolls  as  for  friction  coating.  In  skim  coating 
the  speeds  of  all  the  rolls  are  the  same.  This  condition  is  desig- 
nated as  "even  motion."  Thus  arranged  a  calender  will  produce 
smooth  rubber  sheets  of  any  desired  thickness  according  to 
adjustment  apart  of  the  middle  and  bottom  rolls.  Arranged  on 
even  motion  a  calender  is  ready  for  building  up  to  specified  gage 
pure  rubber  for  inner-tubes,  side-walls  or  any  other  purpose  re- 
quiring a  smooth  sheet. 
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MOTOR-POWER    ROLL    ADJUSTMENT    FOR    CALENDERS 

Calender  rolls  are  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  intervals  between 
them,  by  an  arrangement  of  screws  and  gearing  actuated  by 
a  hand-wheel,  but  a  motor-driven  mechanism  provided  with  a 
fine  indicator  for  effecting  the  roll  adjustment  is  preferable.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a  special  attachment  designed 
for  very  close  adjustment  of  the  middle  and  bottom  rolls  nec- 
essary in  running  sheet  stock  to  accurate  gages.  This  mech- 
anism is  driven  by  a  24-h.p.  motor  through  a  cone  friction  clutch. 
A  small  lever  at  the  right  operates  the  clutch  connecting  the 
driving  shaft  to  either  upper  or  lower  roll  adjustment  as  desired. 
The  large  lever  at  the  left  operates  a  clutch  which  connects  the 
drive-shaft  to  either  motor  or  hand-wheel.  The  han(,l-\vheel  is 
retained  as  an  emergency  means  for  oiwrating  the  roll  adjustment 
if  the  motor  should  be  out  of  service. 

The  motor  controller  is  of  the  automatic  type  operated  by 
three  push  buttons  which  are  marked  "Up,"  "Down"  and  "Stop." 


ternate  with  the  threads  of  the  other  and  are  then  stuck  together 
with  rubber  composition  to  make  a  "woofless"  fabric.  The  proper 
distribution  or  laying  together  of  the  threads  is  done  b;  thread- 
ing them  through  combs  as  guides  at  points  B,  B'  and  C, 


The  Bouruin  Cord  F.^bric  M.achine 

The  first  coating  of  rubber  is  applied  at  the  group  of  water- 
cooled  rollers  D  from  which  the  fabric  passes  on  in  contact  w-ith 
the  steam-heated  cylinder  E. 

It  then  passes  on  to  be  again  coated  over  the  water-cooled 
roller  F  by  a  knife  G  the  variable  slope  of  which  permits  regula- 
tion of  the  coating.  Continuing  on  around  the  drying  cylinder 
I-.  tlie  fabric  reaches  the  water-cooled  roller  H.  From  this  point 
the  other  side  of  the  fabric  is  similarly  coated  and  dried  in  a 
second  section  of  the  machine.  The  finished  fabric  coated  on 
both  sides  is  finally  wound  up  at  /  with  a  cloth  liner  to  prevent 
adhesion. — Manufactured  by  A.  Olier,  10  rue  Beaurepaire,  Paris, 
I'Vance ;  agents,  L.  J.  Broche  and  F.  Chassaing,  21  rue  de  la 
Station,  Alfort    (Seine),   France. 


\  AiGHX  Electric.\llv-Drivex  Calender-Roll  Adjuster 


AKRON      RUBBERMOLD     TRUCK-TIRE      VULCANIZER 

The  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  builds 
a  complete  line  of  vulcanizer  equipment  for  tire  repair,  mcluding 
giant  pneumatic  truck-tire  molds  for  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10-inch  cord 
tires  in  both  flat  and  round  tread. 

The  improved  Type  A  mold  has  been  redesigned  to  accommo- 
date cord  tires  as  well  as  fabric  tires.  This  is  a  three-cavitv  outfit, 


To  operate  the  mechanism  the  clutch  lever  at  the  left  is  pulled 
down,  thereby  connecting  the  motor  to  the  driving  shaft.  The 
small  lever  at  the  right  is  placed  in  the  proper  position  for 
driving  the  upper  or  lower  rolls  as  desired  and  the  adjustment 
then  made  by  pushing  the  proper  buttons  of  the  control.  The 
movement  of  the  rolls  is  very  accurately  shown  by  the  large 
dial,  it  being  easily  possible  to  estimate  a  movement  of  one-half 
of  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

It  is  possible  to  reset  the  pointer  on  the  dial  at  any  time  so 
that  the  movement  of  the  rolls  from  that  point  can  be  read 
directly.  The  control  for  the  motor  is  verj'  positive  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  accurate  and  small  adjustments  as  well  as 
larger  ones.  The  friction  drive  is  designed  so  that  it  will  slip 
before  the  rolls  are  injured,  should  the  motor  be  left  running 
after  they  have  come  together. 


CONTINUOUS    CORD-TIRE    FABRIC    MACHINE 

A  novel  machine  of  French  design  and  manufacture  for  pro- 
ducing rubl)erized  cord  tire  fabric  without  woof  threads  is  shown 
in  cross-section  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  course 
of  the  fabric  in  the  making  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  line  and 
arrows. 

Beginning  at  A  and  A'  in  the  figure,  two  chains  of  parallel 
threads  of  indefinite  length  and  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the 
fabric  enter  the  mechanism  from  overhead  on  either  side  of  the 
machine.     The   threads  of  each   of   these  chains   successively   al- 


AkRON    RuDBERMOLD    Vui.C.'iNIZER 

with  self-contained  steam  boiler,  tube  plate  and  inside  patch  vul- 
canizer attachment.  Type  F  equipment  is  designed  to  accommodate 
fabric   tires  only.     Type  F   is  a  two-cavity  outfit   with   self-con- 
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tained  steam  boiler,  tube  plate  and  inside  patch  vulcanizer  attach- 
ment. 

Another  popular  equipment  is  the  improved  Type  E  cavity  re- 
treading vulcanizer.  This  model  will  accommodate  all  makes  of 
tires  from  3-inch  to  5-inch  cord  and  fabric  tires.  It  is  a  self- 
contained  outfit. 

"IDEAL"   TUMBLING   BARRELS 

The  promptness  with  which  machines  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries are  adapted  by  rubber  engineers  for  their  special  use  is 
characteristic  of  the  industry. 

The  cement  mi.xer  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
offered  as  a  suggestion  having  possibilities  as  a  tumbler  for  small 


A  Time-Saving  Tumbling   Barrel. 

molded    nibbcr    articles    because    of    its    automatic    loading    and 
emptying  features  that  save  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

The  machine  may  be  loaded  and  unloaded  while  in  motion,  and 
the  time  required  for  either  of  these  operations  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  time  required  by  the  old  customary  form  of  tumbling 
barrel.— Ideal  Concrete  Machinerj'  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SIFTING    REEL    FOR    DRY    COMPOUNDING    INGREDIENTS 

The  practice  of  sifting  compounding  iugrcdients  before  adding 
them  to  the  rubber  mixing  requires  an  effective  mechanism  that 
will  not  easily  became  deranged. 

A  special  centrifugal  reel  for  removing  mechanical  impurities, 
shown    in   the   accompanying   illustration,   consists   of  a   cylinder 


Centrifugal  Sifting  Reel 

covered  with  the  proper  mesh  cloth  revolving  at  a  slow  speed. 
The  material  entering  the  machine  is  picked  up  by  beaters  at- 
tached to  spiders  fastened  to  a  higher  speed  shaft  and  thrown 
against  the  screen  cloth,  which  rejects  the  lumps  and  impurities, 
leaving  the  sifted  product  free  from  the  injurious  material.  The 
cloth  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  revolving  brush  to  keep  the 
meshes  of  the  cloth  from  filling  up.    The  product  passing  through 


the  cloth  drops  onto  zinc-covered  cant  l)oards  and  thence  into 
the  conveyor  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine  to  be  delivered  to  an 
opening  at  one  end  of  the  box. 

-As  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  steady,  even  stream  of  material 
to  the  reel  a  feeder,  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  employed 
which  can  be  regulated  to  deliver  a  uniform  amount  to  the  ma- 
chine. 

These  reels  are  in  successful  operation  in  several  of  the  lead- 
ing tire  plants. — AUis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


MACHINERY   PATENTS 

MACHINE   FOR   MAKING  TIRE  CASINGS 

THE  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  used  for  making  the  fabric 
foundation  of  a  tire  casing.  A  fabric  strip  formed  of  parallel 
rubber-coated  cords,  is  wound  obliquely  about  spaced  wires  A 
mounted  over  pairs  of  grooved  pulleys  B.  The  strip  is  led  from 
a  drum  to  reels  C  projecting  from  a  frame,  which  embraces 
the  wires  A.  The  frame  itself  is  rotated  by  bevel  gearing  D. 
It  is  rocked  about  its  supporting  shaft  by  a  cam,  having  an 
adjustable  connecting  rod.  The  wires  A  are  advanced  through 
the  frame  by  intermittent  rotation  of  the  pulley  E.  The  pulley 
is  actuated  by  one-way  clutch  members,  connected  to  a  crank 
disk.  Between  the  advancing  movements  of  the  wires  A  the 
superposed  layers  of  fabric  are  consolidated  between  a  hammer 
F  and  an  anvil  impelled  by  tappet  mechanism.  The  tension  roller 
C  is  arranged  in  the  lower  run  of  the  wires  and  is  mounted  on 
a  block  having  an  adjustable  spring  which  fits  between  a  fixed 
bracket  and  a  hand-wheel  nn  the  stem  of  the  block. 


Fig.   1.     Tire   Casing   Machine — Fig.  2.    Autom.\tic   Enclosed 
Mixer — Fig.  3.     Solvent-Recovery  Apparatus. 

A  hand-operated  ramp  is  used  for  lifting  the  tension  roller  out 
of  action,  and  for  varying  the  spacing  of  the  wires  the  pulleys  B 
are  threaded  on  the  bosses  of  the  pulleys  E.  A  spacing  plate  is 
arranged  between  the  wires. — British  patent  No.  150,717. — A. 
Wolber,  Levallois-Perret,   Seine,  France. 


AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  FOR  MIXING  RUBBER 

The  mixer  shown  in  Fig.  2  consists  of  a  cylindrical  casing  con- 
taining a  rotary  member  A  mounted  in  bearings  and  provided 
with  two  or  more  helical  blades  of  opposite  twist,  with  gaps 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  blades.  Thus  the  material  is  forced 
along  towards  the  end  of  the  chamber,  then  passes  through  a 
gap  and  is  forced  by  the  other  blade  to  the  other  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  so  on.  Each  of  the  blades  has  its  edge  beveled, 
so  that  the  mixture  which  is  forced  outwards  by  the  surfaces  of 
the  blades,  is  smeared  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  chamber. 

The  mixing  chamber  and  the  interior  of  the  rotatable  member 
may  be  heated  or  cooled  by  steam  or  water  supplied  through 
pipes.     The  door  of   the   mixing  chamber   hinges   at   the  bottom 
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and   is  closed  by   a   fluid-pressure   cylinder,   the   piston   of   which 
is  connected  to  the  door  by  a  flexible  mcmljer  B. 

The  ingredients  to  be  mixed  with  the  rubber  are  contained 
in  a  drum,  mounted  on  rcvoluble  members  indicated  by  C  in  the 
recess  of  the  door.  In  use,  a  filled  drum  is  placed  in  position  and 
the  door  closed.  When  the  pigments  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mixing  chamber,  tjie  ends  of  the  drum  are  removed  and  the 
contents  allowed  to  pass  into  the  cliamber.  The  eccentric  mount- 
ing of  the  drum  assists  in  shaking  out  the  material. —  British 
patent  No.  150,269.— .A.  P.  Lohmann,  .\kron,  Ohio. 

APPARATUS  FOR  RECOVERING  VOLATILE  SOLVENTS 

This  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  greatly  reduced  proportions. 
The  rubber  material  under  treatment  is  covered  with  a  closely 
fitting  hood,  through  which  air  is  drawn.  The  air  within  the 
hood  is  agitated  by  a  fan  in  order  to  improve  its  evaporating 
efiiciency,  and  then  passes  to  a  condenser.  The  hood  .4,  in  which 
the  fan  is  mounted,  has  a  counterpoise,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
raised.  The  air  is  withdrawn  through  a  flexible  tube  B  pro- 
vided with  a  cut-oflf  valve  connected  to  the  starting  lever  of  the 
machine.  The  air  passing  through  the  hood  A  to  the  condenser 
C  may  be  compressed.  The  condenser  tubes  may  be  of  circular 
cross  section  provided  w'ith  hexagonal  baffles,  on  a  central  rod, 
to  collect  the  liquid.— British  patent  No.  141,210.— D.  V. 
Plumbridge,  Holmewood,  South  Kilworth,  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land. 
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OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

:J.   1,376,463     Air-ba^  for  vulcanizing.     I.  K.  Rystedt,   Dayton,  O. 
1,376,579     Tire-casing-inspecting    apparatus.    E.  Ramsdell,  Cleveland,  O. 
1,377,133     Tire-repair  vulcanizer.    L.  Jacobson,  Chicago,  III.,  assignor 

to  G.    B.   Cooper,   Cleveland,   O. 
Fabric-smoothing  machine,     R.   McClenathen,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and 

.T.    Noall,   Akrc-n — both   in   Ohio,  assignors   to   Kelly-Springfield 

Tire   Co. 
Steam    connection    for    hollow    tire-core.      T.    Midgley,    Hampden, 

assignor    to    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls — both    in 

Massachusetts. 
Machine    for    reiiairins    clincher    rims    of    vehicle    wheels.     L.    C. 

McDonald,   Page,   Neb. 
Apparatus    ttr    curing   tire    casings.      F*.    J.    Gostlin,    assignor   by 

direct  and   mesne  assignments  to  The  Star  Rubber  Co. — both 

of  Akron,  O. 
Indented  mold  for  tubes  and  tires.     I.  S.  Hoffmann,  Columbus,  O. 
Machine    and    method    for    inserting    inner    tubes    into    casings. 

N.   D.  Chellis,  Erie,  Pa. 
Tire  mold.     C.   P.   Mundale,   Seattle,  Wash. 
Tire^bead   cementing  apparatus.      W.    C.    Stevens,   assignor   to   the 

I-irestone  Tire   ^:    Rubber   Co. — both  of  Akron,   O. 
Vulcanizing    pad.      F.    A.    Brown,    assignor   to   the   G.    &    J.    Tire 

Co. — both   of   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Vulcanizing:  air-bag  for  tire  repair.     O.  W.   Dolph,   Los  Angeles, 

California. 
447     Repair    vulcanizer.       E.    D.    Hostler,    I.    J.    Hamiel    and    C.    H. 

Mather,  all  of  Tipton,  la.,  assignors  of  14  to  said  Hamiel  and 

J4    to   said    Mather. 
597     Selvage  trimmer.      R.  S.  Trogner,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.— both  of   .\kron,  O. 

REISSUES 

099  Wrapping-machine  folder,  W.  C.  Stevens,  Akron,  O.,  assignor 
to  Pierce  Wrapping  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Original 
patent  No.  1,196,044,  dated  August  29,  1916.  Divided;  original 
patent   No.    1,243,357,    dated    October    16,    1917. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Apparatus    for   manufacturing   high-pressure   expanded    vulcanized 

rubber.      C.   L.   Marsliall,   London,  Eng. 
Tire-making  machine.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee 

of   W.    B.    Ilarscl,   executor   of   estate   of   E.    Nail,    deceased^ 

both   of  Akron,  O. 
Tire-making     machine.      The     Goodyear     Tire     &     Rubber     Co., 

assignee  of  W.  B.  Harsel  and  E.  A.  Nail — all  of  Akron,  O. 
Rubber-slicing  machine.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assig- 
nee of  E.  A.   Nail,  executrix  of  estate  of  E.   Nail,  deceased— 

both  of  Akron,  O. 
Tire-turning  device.     John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited,  Dundas, 

Ont.,  assignee  of  F.  Southwick,   Kansas  City,  Kans.,    U.  S.  A. 
Tire-repair  vulcanizer.     H.   K.   VVheelock  and   F.  A.   Welter,  both 

of  Los  Angeles,  and  W.  R.  Fountain,  Oakland — both  in  Calif., 

U.   S.   A.,  each  assignee  of    Vj    interest. 
Tire-repair  vulcanizer.     H.   K.   Wheelock  and   F.   A.  Weller,  both 

of    Los    Angeles,    and     W.     R.     Fountain,    Oakland — both     in 

Calif.,  U.  S.  A.,  each  assignee  of   l^   interest. 
Tire  mold   and   clamp.     The   Canadian   Consolidated    Rubber   Co., 

Limited.   Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  H.   V.   Lough,   Hartford, 

Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

Tire  inflater.     L.  Pickrell,   108  Church  street,  Edmonton,  London. 

Machine  for  winding  balls  cf  elastic  thread  on  a  core  for  making 
golf-balls,  etc.  C.  H.  Gray,  India-Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  & 
Felegraiih  Works  Co..  Silvertown,  London,  and  J.  Hubbard 
35    Norfolk    Riad,    Seven    Kings,    Essex. 

Tension  device  fcr  elastic  thread  winding  machine  used  in  manu- 
facture of  golf  balls.  C.  H.  Grav,  India-Kubber,  Gutta  Percha 
&  'lelegraph  Works  Co.,  Silvert(iwn,  London,  and  J.  Hubbard, 
o5  Norfolk   Road,  Seven  Kings,  Essex. 

-Apparatus   for   filling   rubber   solution   into   rubber   flasks    for  use 

P     "',''''%   '4/,'-'°"'  ,Kl','^  ,  'V  "v.'^">''    India-Rubber,    Gutta 

Percha  \-  Telegraph  Works  Co.,   Silvertown,  London. 
Machine    for    cutting    clolh,    sheet    rubber,    etc.      W.    Hamilton 

l-indvlm    street.    Rusholme.    Manchester.  ' 

.\ppar.itus  for  making  tires.     Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited    Dunlop 

House,    Albany    street.    Regent's   Park,    Londcn,   and    C.    Mac 

both,   hort   Dunlop.   Erdington,   Birmingham. 
Afiparatus  for  rolling  freshly  coagulated  rubber.    Societe  Anonyme 

C  omiiagnie    des    Caoutchoucs    de    Padang,    7    rue    des    Italiens 

1  ans.     (Not  yet  accepted.)  ' 

Apparatus    for    molding    rubber    for    vulcanizing.      A.    Mond,    19 

.V)inliainpt<in  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  L<,ndon.     (The  Miller 

Rubber  Co.,    .-Vkron,   Ohio,   U.   S.   A.) 
.Apparatus   for  joining  ends  of  solid   rubber  tires   having  an    cm. 

bedded    helical    wire    core    into    the    meeting   ends   of    which   a 

met.il  rod  or  pm  is  fitted.     J.  II.  Bolwcll,  421  Gloucester  Read 

llorfield.   Bristol,   and   A.   G.    Barrett   and  J.    C.    Burton,    Post 

Office    Place,    Leicester. 
Door  for  autoclaves,  etc.     Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Hilversumsche 

Ijgergieterij    en    Machinefabriek   voorheen    Ensink   &   Co      Hil- 

versum,  Holland.     (Not  vet  accepted.) 
Device    for    repairing    tire-tfeads.       W.    B.    Burke,    215    St     Clair 

avenue,  Cleveland,   Ohio.  U.   S.   A. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

7/5,343      (October    31,    1919.)       Apparatus  for    making    impervious    tubes 

by  drenching  tube  fabric  with  a  rubber  solution.      Fa     Wilhelm 

Korting,   Barmen. 

(.March    29     I92I.1      Machine    for  Htamping    combs.      Fa.    Eduard 

Jlcek,   Pforzheim. 

(April  4,  1921.)     Steam  bolder  of  metal  for  vulcanizing  apparatus 

with  riveted  vulcanizing  plate.  Fleming  &  Cie.,  G.  m    b    H 

Cliailottenbnrg. 

(April   2,   1921.)      Doubling  knife  for  machine  for  cutting  combs. 

Victor   Muller,    Fnrsthaus  near  Krefeld. 


775,391 

775,567 

775,863 


PROCESS  PATENTS 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

^O.   1,377,729     Ai.plyiiig  lubricant  to  tire  casings.     W.   F.  Ray,  Chicago, 

1,378,064  Forming  dentists'  molds  in  flexible  cup  and  expanding 
,  ,„  „,  „  "4^5  of  cup  to  remove.  G,  E.  Terranova,  New  Haven,  Conn 
1,3/8,523  forming  below  rubber  articles  having  relatively  infusible  insert 
r  770  =QQ  A  ■  Hf'i'''^''  therein  F.  A.  Cigol,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
1,379,598  Air-bag  and  method  of  wrapping.  R.  S.  Burdette,  assignor  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 

REISSUES 
15,108     Manufacture    of    sponge    rubber    non-pneumatic    balls.       Kinsuke 
28"    1919  "■     °"8'"=''  No.   1,320.221.  dated  October 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

211,240  Production  of  lampbh.ck.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 
U    s"'a         "^"B"'^'^    of    W.    K.    Lewis,    Cambridge,    Mass^l 

211,290  Manufacturing  pneumatic-tire  casings.  E.  Hopkinson.  New  York 
U     g-/^''^"^'    °f   J-    L.    G.    Dykes,    Chicago,    III.— both    in 

211,367  Producing  tire  armor  of  rubber  and  fabric.  A.  E.  Tennings 
Owensboro,    Ky.,    U.    S.   A.  jei.uiiigs, 

211,435     Manufacture   of  stretchless  corded   belting.     The   Lambert   Multi- 

?11  Ann     M   '    /   .    ••  ^Sf'fin^s.of  .H.  M.  Lambert— both  of  Portland,  Ore. 

?     •o?5     Manufacture   of    fabric    tire...      H.    Stanyon.   Toronto.    Ont. 

211,914  Vulcanization  of  rubber  articles.  The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co  New 
US     A  355'Knee   of   H.    D.    Ayres,    Akron,    O.— both    in 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

160,367     Manufacture   of   fabric   tires.      A.    C.    Schwartz,   2050    Woolworth 

,r,  ,c^     T,    ^'"'Wing,   New  \ork.   New   York,   U.   S.   A. 

101,156  Production  of  zinc  oxide.  New  .lersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  T.  A,  Sinemaster 
Palmerton,  Pa.— both  in  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.)  ' 


776.521 


GERMANY 

DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED.   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

(March    3,    1Q21.)       Method    rf    stopping    joints    of    rubber    hose. 
Hermann  Falk,  Schweinfurt. 


NEW   ZEALAND 

43,338     Tire  repair  vulcanizer.      W.   M.  Early,   Wellington,  N.   Z. 


LUBRICATING  TIRE   MOLDS 
A   very  convenient  and   satisfactory   means  of  lubricating  tire 
repair  or  other  rubber  molds  is  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cheese-cloth 
which    has    been    well-saturated    with    melted    cocoa    butter    and 
replaced  with  a  fresh  pad  at  frequent  intervals. 
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The  Planning  of  a  Cotton  Mill  for  Tire  Fabrics 

By  G.  Joseph  Nord' 


THERE  is  no   iron-clad   rule  that  can  be  laid   down  as  to  the 
proper   design   of  a   cotton   mill   maiuitacturing  tire   fabrics, 
as  this  is  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  the  textile  industry 
in  which  there  has  been  a  wide  departure  from  the  conventional 
methods  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.    Each  manufacturer 
or  engineer  usually  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  construction  of 
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First-Floor  Plan  of  a  Tire  Fabric  Mill 

the  mill  building,  the  type  or  make  of  machinery  and  its  position 
in  the  mill. 

To  familiarize  the  reader  with  what  is  considered  a  practical 
lay-out  of  a  modern  tire  fabric  plant,  I  will  give  a  description  of 
a  5,000-spindle  mill  designed  to  produce  23  by  5  by  3-cord  fabric 
and  23  by  23  builder  fabric. 

There   are   several   important   matters   that   should   be   carefully 
considered  at  the  outset  in  connection  with 
planning  a  cotton  mill ;  some  of  these  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  class  of  goods  to  be  made. 

2.  The  size  of  the  mill,  as  determined 
by  the  number  of  spindles. 

3.  The  machines  necessary  to  be  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  this  number  of 
spindles  in  order  to  produce  the  goods 
desired. 

4.  The  space  that  this  macliinery  will 
occupy. 

5.  The  extra  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
addition  to  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  mill— the  land  to  be  purchased,  ten- 
ement houses  to  be  erected,  capital  to  be 
left  for  the  operation  of  the  mill,  etc. 

6.  The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  plan  each 

of  the  foregoing  subjects  and  have  specifi- 
cations for  them  submitted  to  the  proprie- 
tors or  directors  before  commencing  to 
plan  the  building. 

MILL    BUILDING 


concrete  which  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  type  of  slow-burning 
construction.  This  type  of  building,  if  used  with  steel  sash  and 
doors,  is  ideal  for  cotton  manufacturing,  as  it  gives  an  abundance 
of  light  and  an  unyielding  floor  for  machinery,  the  latter  being  a 
very  important  factor  in  keeping  machines  in  line  and  thereby 
increasing  their   life  and  efficiency. 

POWER.  HEAT  AND  LIGHT 
Electrical  power  is  generally  found 
to  be  more  economical  and  the  indi- 
vidual drive,  being  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment on  textile  machinery,  makes  this 
form  of  drive  the  most  practical  and 
efficient. 

A  successful  heating  system  for  a 
textile  mill  must  be  constructed  of  the 
best  of  material  and  well  put  together. 
It  must  be  elastic  and  easily  con- 
trolled ;  have  aljundant  reserve  capac- 
ity ;  be  compact,  durable  and  easily  ac- 
cessible for  repairs. 

The  condition  of   the   atmosphere   in 
regard  to  moisture   or   humidity   is  an 
important    feature,   and   in   addition    to 
the  necessary  warmth,  a  certain  amount 
of   water    must   be    carried   in    suspen- 
sion   in   order    that     the     materials    in 
process   may   be    in   the    proper   condi- 
tion.     One    of   the    most    valuable    im- 
provements along  this  line  during  recent  years  has  been  the  use 
of  automatic   regulation   in   connection  with  a  humidifying  appa- 
ratus.    Uniform  moisture  at  all  times  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and, 
of   course,    without   automatic    regulation     this     is    not     possible. 
Humidity   not  only   saves   a   big  loss   in   weight,   but  also  makes 
better  running  work  which  in  turn  lessens  the  cost  of  production. 
Electric  lighting,  of  course,  is  the  best  system,  and  any  good 
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For  a  5,000-spindle  mill  a  two-story  building  about  80  feet 
wide  and  250  feet  long  is  most  practical  so  as  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  the  use  of  artificial  light. 

The  more  recent   designs  of  mill   buildings   are   of   reinforced 


^Consulting  Textile    Engineer,   Columbus,    Ohio,   and   Atlanta,    Georgia. 


Second-Floor  Plan  of  a  Tire  Fabric  Mill 

industrial  lighting  unit  is  suitable  as  long  as  care  is  taken  so  that 
there  is  no  casting  of  shadows. 

FIRE    PREVENTION 

It  is  very  important  that  a  mill  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  fire,  and  so  equipped  that  a  fire  may  be 
extinguished    at    the   earliest   possible   moment.     At    the    present 
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time  the  prevention  of  fire  in  textile  mills  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  number  of  serious  fires  in  mills  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  number  that  formerly  occurred.  An  approved 
sprinkler  installation  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  modern  mill. 

PLANNING  THE  MILL 

To  explain  the  method  of  planning  the  lay-out  of  a  mill,  a 
standard  tire  fabric  mill  for  the  production  of  carded  cord  and 
builder  fabric  will  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  and  the  details  of 


C.\RD  Room 

the  machinery  equipment  worked  out  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular type  of  mill.  The  size  of  the  mill  to  be  5,000  spindles  and 
to  produce  4.000  pounds  of  cord  fabric  and  4,000  pounds  of  builder 
fabric. 

The  requirements  here  call  for  Xo.  23  cord  yarn  to  be  twisted 
11  ply  for  both  warp  and  filling  and  to  be  woven  23  sley  (warp 
ends)  and  23  picks  to  the  inch  for  builder  fabric.  The  cord  fabric 
to  be  made  of  No.  23  yarn  to  be  twisted  five  ply  and  cabled  three 
ply  and  woven  with  27  ends  per  inch  of  warp  and  single  23s  filling 
and  woven  with  2^4  picks  per  inch. 

The  counts  or  numbers  of  the  yarn  to  be  made  in  this  case 
are  already  known  as  23s:  and  for  making  this  yarn  the  following 
machinery  is  required  : 

MACHINERY  REQUIRED 

PRODUCTION   AND   SCHEDULE   OF   PICKING   AND  CARDING  MACHINERY 

l-"i]U    Ulank    Crrr-io.N    .Mills   ('n.\lF.\NV 

Installment    of    5020    Spindles. 

Yarn    No.    23.      Warp.    No.    23/5/3.      FillinR.    .\neust.      Xo.    23. 

Production.    8O00    Lbs.    of   Goods    per   Week    of   48   Hours. 

Lbs.  per 
Week, 
Pounds       Total 
No.   of  PICKING    AND    CARDING    MACHINERY  Per  Pro- 

Machines  Speeds    Spindle     duction 


1-40" 
1-40" 
1-40" 

32-40" 

16 

16 
2 
3 
7 


1 
1 
10 
1 
I 
1 


No.  4  Bale  break  :^r 

2      Peater  breaker  lapper 

1     Heater    finisher    lapper    850 

Rev.  flat  rards  27"  dof^'er  12"  cans 165 

Deliveries,   1st  Orawins  6  into  12"   cans.  .  250 

Deliveries,  2nd  Drawinc;  6  into  12"  cans.  .  250 

Slubbers,  12x6  bobbin  48  spindles  —   96  sp.  600 

Inter.    10x5    bobbin    96    spindles    =    288   sp.  800 
Fine  8x3"i   bobbin  152  spindles  =  1,064  sp. 
Remarks:      2    cards    KrindiuK. 

SPINNING    AND    WEAVING    MACHINERY 
Ring  frames,  ways  3%"  ga.  2"  s.  228  sp.    8,000 

Spoolers    S'A"    Ka.    6"    traverse    

Quillcr    20    sp.    each 

Warpers  480  spools  each  6x4"  spools 

Twisters   A'/i"    ga.    i'A"   ring    168   sp.    840 

spindles     4,176 

Twisters    7"    ga.    S'/i"    ling    120    sp.    240 

spindles    2,400 

Twisters    S'A"    ga.   4'A"   ring    120    sp.    240 

spindles    2,400 

Respooler.    40    spindles   61^"    ga 

72V/'    cord    loom    120 

72''S"  automatic  tire   fabric  looms 115 

Warp    compressor,    complete    

Inspecting  machine    

Curtis   &    Marble    calender 


300 
614 
614 
110 

31 
8 


1.63 
2.16 


!.16 


4,000 
400 


10,600 
10.182 
9,978 
9,379 
8,259 
8.259 


8,512 

8,200 
8.640 

8',646 

4,200 

4,320 

4,400 

4,666 
4,000 


Mill  SfPi-LiES.  For  the  successful  operation  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  mill,  tools  and  other  supplies  are  necessary.  These 
generally  consist  of  cotton  Ijale  scales,  picker  lap  scales,  roving 
cans,  bobbins,  spools,  skewers,  harnesses,  heddles,  reeds,  shuttles, 
picker  sticks,  leather  pickers,  harness  and  lug  straps,  and  the 
various  miscellaneous  supplies  such  as  belting,  oil,  trucks,  etc., 
as  used  in  most  every  manufacturing  plant. 

ROUTING   THE    COTTON 

Bale  Bre.\kinc.  When  the  cotton  comes  to  the  mill  it  is  in 
the  familiar  bales  of  commerce,  500  pounds  to  the  bale.  .After 
being  opened  the  cotton  is  fed  to  a  machine  known  as  the 
bale-breaker.  Here  the  matted  cotton  is  loosened  and  lorn  into 
small  bunches,  which  are  delivered  to  the  "feeder." 

.•\lto  Feedinc  .\nd  Breaker  Picking.  The  feeder  is  an  auto- 
matic machine  containing  a  series  of  pin-studded  flats  which 
deliver  the  bunches  of  cotton  in  regular  (luantity  over  a  conveyor 
apron  into  the  next  machine,  known  as  the  breaker  picker.  This 
machine  gives  the  cotton  a  severe  beating  by  means  of  two  revolv- 
ing shafts  on  which  there  are  mounted  two  and  three  rows  of 
arms.  These  shafts  revolve  from  850  to  1,000  times  a  minute,  so 
that  the  cotton  gets  a  certain  number  of  blows  per  inch.  The 
result  is  that  the  sand  and  other  foreign  matter  in  the  cotton 
loosen  and  leave  the  staple  in  tiny  tufts.  These  are  caught  up 
by  air  suction  and  delivered  to  the  next  part  of  the  machine,  where 
they  receive  another  beating,  to  remove  persistent  dirt,  and  are 
then  rolled  together  in  a  great  downy  sheet  on  a  rod.  This 
sheet  is  known  as  lap. 

Finisher  Picking.  Four  of  these  laps  are  fed  into  the  next 
machine,  known  as  the  finisher  picker.  It  beats  the  cotton  some 
more,  and  the  four  laps  come  out  a  further  purified  single  lap, 
which  looks  like  cotton  batting. 

Carding,  .\fter  all  these  beatings,  one  might  think  that  no 
dirt  would  remain,  but  there  are  still  some  particles  of  leaf,  seed 
pods,  etc.,  clinging  fast.  So  another  machine,  known  as  the  card, 
is  designed  to  the  task  of  removing  the  remaining  impurities,  and 
of  loosening  and  separating  the  fibers,  so  that  they  can  be  drawn 
parallel  with  each  other.  The  card  has  two  big  drums,  each 
covered  with  a  wire-studded  cloth  and  revolving  so  as  barely  to 
miss  touching  one  another.  There  are  some  72,000  of  the  project- 
ing wires  to  every  square  foot  and  no  fiber  has  a  chance  to  escape 
its  combing.  The  fiber  leaves  the  big  drums  in  a  thin  sheet 
(web)    about  40  inches   wide,  and   is   then   passed   through   a   set 


Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  machinery. 
This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  attempted  by  inexperienced  persons,  but 
is  a  task  in  which  the  services  of  an  expert  are  of  the  utmost 
value. 


Spinning  Room 

of  reducing  rolls  which  convert  if  into  a  rope  about  an  inch  m 
diameter,  known  as  a  "sliver.''  This  is  coiled  in  a  large  fiber 
or  roving  can  36  inches  high  and  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Two-Pkocess  r>R.\wiNG.  The  next  step  is  to  put  the  sliver 
through  the  drawing  frames.  Six  slivers  as  they  come  from 
the  card  are  combined  into  one  in  the  first  frame,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  rolls,  the  last  pair  of  which  revolve  six  times  as 
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fast  as  the  lirst  pair,  thus  making  the  slivers  tliat  come  out  of 
the  frame  six  times  as  long  but  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ones 
that  went  in.  Six  of  these  latter  slivers  are  fed  into  the  second 
drawing  fraine  and  transformed  into  one.  All  that  has  been  lost 
in  diameter  heretofore  has  by  now  been  gained  in  length.  But 
at  this  time  the  sliver  is  only  a  mass  of  parallel  fibers  and  has  no 
strength  whatever.  The  succeeding  two  operations  are  intended 
to  give  it  a  certain  amount  of  twist,  so  that  the  fibers  will  cling 
together,  while  the  size  is  reduced. 

Slibber.  In  the  first  of  these  operations  final  slivers  from  the 
drawing  machine  arc  fed  into  a  machine  known  as  a  slubber.  It 
takes  these  and  simultaneously  twists  and  stretches  them  into  one 
strand,  much  longer,  but  with  a  diameter  reduced  to  that  of  a 
clothes  line ;  this  it  winds  on  a  headless-spool  bobbin,  known  as 
the  slubber  bobbin,  the  resulting  material  being  called  rovin?. 

Intermepiate  .and  Fine  Frames.  Two  strands  of  this  rov- 
ing  from    the   slubber   are   next   twisted   and    stretched    into   one, 


li'estinglu.'iise  Electric  &  Mfg^   Co. 

Twisters   Individually   Driven   by   Motors 

which  is  wound  on  bobbins  of  the  intermediate  frames.  Two  of 
these  intermediate  rovings  in  their  turn  are  twisted  and  stretched 
into  a  final  roving,  which  has  about  the  diameter  of  a  wrapping 
string. 

Ring  Si'Inning.  Two  of  the  bobbins  containing  the  I'lnal 
roving  are  now  set  up  on  the  creels  in  the  spinning  frame.  These 
strands  of  roving  go  through  a  trumpet  and  then  through  a  set  of 
rolls  running  at  different  speeds,  which  still  further  stretch  it 
until  it  becomes  the  size  of  yarn  wanted.  Next  it  passes  through 
a  small  steel  ring,  called  the  traveler,  which  runs  at  a  very  high 
speed  on  a  ring,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  fast-revolving 
spindle.  From  the  traveler  the  yarn  is  wound  on  the  bobbin  on 
the  spindle  and  gets  the  required  twist. 

Spooling.  The  bobbins  of  single  yarn  are  then  taken  from  the 
spinning  frame  and  put  on  the  spooler.  Here  the  yarn  is  wound 
on  large  spools  that  hold  about  a  mile  of  thread. 

Warping.  After  the  single  yarn  is  wound  on  the  spools,  several 
hundred  of  the  latter — according  to  the  number  of  ply  to  be 
twisted — are  set  in  a  frame  known  as  the  warper  creel.  These 
threads  are  all  wound,  side  by  side,  on  a  big  reel,  known 
as  a  warper  beam. 

Twisting.  This  warper  beam,  by  means  of  a  traveling  crane, 
is  placed  above  the  twister  frame.  The  object  of  the  twister 
is  to  form  the  ply  yarn  by  inserting  a  sufficient  amount  of  twist 
in  the  required  direction  and  to  wind  the  resulting  yarn  on  a 
twister  spool,  which  must  be  of  large  size  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  knots,  which  are  not  permissible  in  tire  fabrics. 

The  principle  on  which  the  ring  twister  is  constructed  and 
operated  is  to  pass  the  yarn  from  a  creel  to  delivery  rolls  and 


twist  it  by  passing  it  through  a  traveler  that  is  revolved  rapidly 
around  a  ring,  by  means  of  a  rotating  spindle  carrying  the  spool. 
The  difference  between  the  circumferential  speed  of  the  spool  and 
the  speed  of  the  traveler  causes  the  twisted  yarn  to  be  wound 
on  the  bobbin.  The  twister  closely  resembles  the  ring  spinning 
frame,  a  large  number  of  parts  and  motions  of  which  are  dupli- 
cated. 

The  ring  sizes  vary  according  to  the  number  of  ply  yarn  desired. 
For  23/5/  ply  a  3j4-inch  ring  is  standard  and  for  cabling 
23/5/3  ply  a  5^-inch  ring  is  standard.  For  23/11  ply  the  4}4-inch 
ring  is  almost  universally  used. 

The  Warp  Compressor  for  Direct  Beaming.  To  make  a 
piece  of  builder  tire  fabric  60  inches  wide  requires  1,380  warp 
threads.  So,  1,380  spools  of  twisted  yarn  are  placed  in  a  creel 
(similar  to  the  warper  creel).  The  yarn  is  unwound  and  passed 
through  the  compressor  rolls  and  then  wound  around  the  loom 
beam,  where  it  is  ready  for  drawing  in,  which  is  the  process 
of  threading  the  harnesses.  For  tire  fabric,  two  harnesses  are 
required,  which  consist  of  wires  or  twine  cords,  each  with  an 
eye  in  the  middle.  Each  alternate  thread  goes  through  an  eye 
of  one  harness,  and  the  others  through  the  corresponding  eye  of 
the  other  harness. 

Weaving  and  Finishing.  The  harnesses  and  warp  beam  are 
now  placed  in  the  loom  and  the  threads  drawn  around  the  take-up 
roll  in  front  of  the  loom,  and  the  cloth  is  now  ready  to  be  woven. 

There  are  other  auxiliary  machines,  as  the  quiller,  which  winds 
the  filling  yarn  onto  the  quill.  This  is  put  into  the  shuttle,  which 
is  thrown  from  side  to  side,  the  operation  being  known  as  picking. 

From  the  loom,  the  fabric  is  taken  to  the  inspection  table,  then 
to  the  burler,  where  all  loose  ends  are  cut  off,  all  bunches  and 
knots  removed,  ends  sewed  in  and  oil  spots  removed.  Next,  the 
fabric  is  taken  to  the  brushers,  where  it  is  thoroughly  brushed, 
and  finally  it  is  steamed  and  calendered,  wrapped  in  paper  and 
burlap,  and  shipped. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
CORPORATION 


THE  announcement  of  the  organization  of  The  International 
B,  F.  Goodrich  Corporation  marks  another  widening  of  the 
field  of  activities  of  the  big  rubber  manufacturing  concern  which 
recently  rounded  out  its  fiftieth  year. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  made  its  first  entry  into  foreign  mar- 
kets more  than  twenty  years  ago,  during  the  latter  part  of  which 
time  the  growth  has  been  rapid.  Its  products  have  been  intro- 
duced into  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe  and  indeed  have 
been  and  are  being  used  in  out  of  the  way  lands  which  are  just 
be.cinning  to  feel  the  first  influences  of  civilization. 

The  new  company,  which  has  just  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  will  represent 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  in  foreign  countries.  It  will  take  over 
the  parent  company's  interest  in  factories  (with  selling  organiza- 
tions) located  in  France  and  Japan,  as  well  as  its  selling  sub- 
sidiaries in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  South  .Africa,  Straits 
Settlements  and  Porto  Rico,  acquiring  distributers  in  all  foreign 
countries.  It  will  handle  all  the  products  of  the  parent  company — 
tires  for  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles  and  bicycles ;  rubber 
footwear;  conveyor  and  drive  belts;  hose  and  packing;  water 
l)0ttles  and  surgical  rubber  goods ;  in  short,  all  of  the  thousands 
of  dififcrent  products  now  being  made  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co  at  the  .Akron,  Ohio,  factories  will  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  new  company  which  will,  in  addition,  produce  and  sell  products 
in   France  and  Japan. 

The  aggressive  and  progressive  sales  methods  of  the  parent 
company  and  its  subsidiaries  have  established  a  great  volume  of 
foreign  business  and  its  steady  and  rapid  increase  has  made 
necessary  an  organization  like  The  International  B.  F.  Goodrich 
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Corporation,  through  which  will  bo  effected  centralization  of  all 
these  foreign  activities.  With  the  new  company  as  selling  repre- 
sentative of  the  parent  company,  as  well  as  producing  in  France 
and  Japan,  the  entire  foreign  operations  of  the  Goodrich  interests 
will  be  directed  from  Akron. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  are:  B.  G.  Work,  \V.  O. 
Rutherford,  H.  K.  Raymond,  L.  D.  Brown,  H.  Hough.  W.  C. 
Arthur,  C.  B.  Raymond,  F.  C.  Van  Cleef  and  W.  C.  Geer,  of 
whom  the   first  six   named   constitute  the   Executive   Committee. 

The  officers  are:  B.  G.  Work,  president;  W.  C.  Arthur,  vice- 
president  ;  F.  C.  VanCleef,  secretary ;  L.  D.  Brown,  treasurer ; 
H.  Hough,  comptroller;  F.  E.  Titus,  director  of  sales,  and  W. 
H.  Allen,  director  of  manufactures.  The  actual  operation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  new  company  will  be  directed  by  W.  C.  .\rthur, 
vice-president,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  wMth  whom  will  be  directly  associated  F.  E.  Titus,  for- 
merly foreign  sales  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.. 
who  will  have  general  direction  of  sales,  and  W.  H.  Allen, 
formerly  assistant  superintendent  and  technical  director  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  who  will  have  general  direction  of  man- 
ufacturing activities  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  new  company. 

The  New  York  offices  of  the  new  company  will  be  located  at 
1780  Broadway.  The  administrative  and  operating  offices  will 
be  located  at  Akron,  Ohio. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    ACCEPTANCE    BANK 


FiN.^NCiAL  doctors   have   prescribed  many   remedies   and   indus- 
trial experts  have  outlined  many  plans   for  the  rehabilitation 
of  "Sick  Europe."    Some  are  of  proved  value,  some  are  novel  and 

may  merit  at  least  a 
fair  trial,  and  many 
are  manifestly  im- 
practical or  impos- 
sible. One  of  the 
most  reasonable  pro- 
jects which  may  be 
justly  placed  in  the 
first  class,  is  that 
which  the  Interna- 
tional Acceptance 
Bank,  recently  or- 
ganized in  New 
York,  plans  to  put 
into  effect  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of 
foreign  trade  in  this 
country.  The  new 
institution  is  offi- 
cered by  a  group 
tlat  includes  many 
of  the  ablest  bankers, 
industrial  leaders, 
Charles  B.  Segkr,  a  Director  of  the  ^""^  «^P«'"'s  o"  busi- 
lNTERNATioN.\L  Acceptance  Bank  "'^^^     conditions     in 

not  only  the  United 
States  but  the  world.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  Charles  B. 
Seger.  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  and  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  bank.  Paul  M, 
Warburg,  former  vice-governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  an  internationally-recognized  authority  on  business  and 
credits,  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Other  directors  are  Daniel  G. 
Wing,  president  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  who  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  new  bank's  board ;  F.  .-Xbhott  Goodhue,  presi- 
dent ;  Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. ;  and  Fcli.x  M.  Warburg,  of  the  international  banking 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  International  Acceptance  Bank  is 
stated  to  l>e  the  development  of  sound,  scientific  methods  of  hand- 
ling general  trade  between  this  and  foreign  countries.  Inasmuch 
as  credit  has  played  and  probably  always  will  play  a  very  consid- 
erable part  in  international  commerce,  all  merchants  and  financiers 
realize  that  one  of  the  prime  essentials  for  the  early  reestablish- 
ment  of  satisfactory  mercantile  relations  with  the  war-spent  na- 
tions of  Europe  is  an  ample  line  of  credit  with  all  reasonable 
safeguards  for  the  seller  of  merchandise  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  bank  to  provide  such  accommodation 
for  responsible  foreign  buyers  and  to  supply  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers on  this  side  of  the  sea  with  proper  protection  for  the 
accounts  of  the  overseas  purchasers.  Imports  and  exports  will  be 
iinanccd,  bankers'  acceptances  handled,  foreign  money  dealt  in, 
and  foreign  exchange  transacted  on  the  broadest  possible  scale. 

"There  is  nothing  odd  or  strange  about  our  plan,"  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  bank.  "We  shall  simply  draw  on  the  Euro- 
pean banks  that  are  affiliated  with  us,  and  they  in  turn  will  draw 
on  us.  They  will  accept  our  drafts  and  we  shall  accept  theirs,  and 
we  both  shall  sell  such  vouched-for  drafts  in  the  open  market.  We 
shall  try  in  every  fair  way  to  facilitate  trade  between  this  and 
other  countries,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  can  do  this  in  a 
very  considerable  degree.  But  while  we  shall  be  alert  and  enter- 
prising, we  shall  in  no  way  depart  from  any  of  the  principles  of 
sound  and  conservative  banking." 

The  new  bank  will  not  maintain  agencies  of  its  own  in  various 
foreign  trade  centers,  thus  avoiding  a  large  overhead,  but  will 
have  all  its  dealings  with  representative  banks  abroad  that  have 
become  stockholders.  Stock-owning  banks  are  located  in  Canada, 
Belgium.  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  in  Birmingham,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  Los  .-Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Portland 
(Oregon),  Providence,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  and 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  This  number  may  before  long  be  largely  in- 
creased and  the  service  and  helpfulness  of  the  International  .Accep- 
tance Bank  correspondingly  enhanced. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES 

'T'HR  inquiries  thai  follow  have  already  been  anszi'ereci :  never- 
theless they  arc  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  information 
may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  Editor  is  there- 
fore glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(876)  .\  reader  asks  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
"Rexhyde"  glue. 

(877)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  importers  of  trans- 
parent nipples. 

(878)  Request  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer of  "Ablutonic"  rubber  sponges. 

(879)  .\  correspondent  desires  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  clincher  and  straight-side  beads  for  fabric  and  cord  tires. 

(880)  .\  manufacturer  requests  addresses  of  concerns  making 
removable  rubber  heel  pads  for  wear  inside  shoes. 

(881)  The  addresses  are  desired  of  the  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  the  following  named  vulcanization  accelerators :  "Adco," 
"Annex,"  "S-4-S,"  and  "T.  N.  X." 

(882)  A  wholesaler  and  manufacturers'  agent  requests  the  ad- 
ress  of  a  concern  handling  the  French  toy  known  as  "Le  Roquet," 
a  metal  dog's  head  made  to  bark  by  pressure  on  an  attached  rub- 
ber bulb. 

(883)  Inquiry  is  made  for  a  chemical  to  put  in  rubber  cement 
to  make  balloons  heavier  with  fewer  dippings. 

(884)  A  request  had  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  pure  rubber  cement,  preferably  pale-blue. 
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(885)  A   reader  asks   for   the  addresses  of  manufacturers   of 
calendered  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dress-shields. 

(886)  A  correspondent  inquiries  where  bathing-cap  or  toy-bal- 
loon rubber  can  be  obtained  by  the  yard. 

(887)  Inquir>-  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
sponge  rubber. 

(888)  .\  reader  desires  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  a 
machine  for  trimming  off  the  overflow  on  molded  nipples. 

(889)  A  correspondent  requests  the  address  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  Day's  rubber  protector  for  trousers. 

(890)  A  manufacturer  desires  the  address  of  manufacturers  of 
doubling  calenders  used  for  uniting  rubber  sheets. 

(891)  A   manufacturer  of   rubber   nipples   asks   liow   to   make 
them  bloom. 

(892)  Information  is  requested  concerning  the  source  of  sup- 
ply of  "Wasatch,"  said  to  be  a  compounding  ingredient. 


FINAL  DECLARATION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  NATIONAL 
FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following, 
district  or  cooperati'e  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet  and  state  number. 


District  Offices. 
New  York:  734  Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:    504   Federal    Building. 
St.   Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1020    Hihernia    Hank 

Building. 
San  Francisco:   .107  Customhouse. 
Seattle:    848   Henry   Building. 


Cooperative  Offices. 
Cleveland:    Chamhei    of   Commerce. 
Cincinnati:    Chamber    of    Commeice; 

General    Freight    Agent,    Southern 

Railway.    96   Ingalls   Building. 
Dayton.    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   of 

Commerce. 
Los  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Philadelphia:  Chamber  ofCommcrce. 
Portland.       Oregon:       Chamber      of 

Commerce. 


(34,9+1)  A  merchant  in  Sweden  desires  to  communicate  with 
firms  dealing  in  automobiles,  motorcycles,  and  accessories.  Cata- 
logs requested. 

(34,947)  A  commercial  agent  in  Ireland  desires  agency  or 
commission  for  the  sale  of  druggists'  sundries. 

(35,037)  A  mercantile  firm  in  Denmark  desires  to  secure  ar 
agency  for  the  sale  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  of  both  pneu- 
matic and  solid  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks. 

(35,046)  A  commercial  agent  in  Spain  desires  to  secure  th( 
representation  of   firms  for  the  sale  of  rubbers. 


CURBING  TIRE  "SECONDS"  SALES 
Tire  dealers  in  California  who  sell  only  "firsts"  may  soon  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  courts  in  enforcing  a  new  state  law  (Senate 
No.  917)  to  curb  the  activities  of  unscrupulous  second-hand  tire 
men  who  are  said  to  palm  off  a  great  many  repainted  tires  as  new. 
While  the  law  is  designed  to  cover  all  kinds  of  dealings  in  second- 
hand, defective,  or  imperfect  merchandise,  and  requires  all  such 
goods  to  be  properly  branded,  tire  dealers  claim  that  in  spirit 
and  letter  it  especially  protects  "straight-shooters"  in  their  line 
from  fraudulent  operators  who  have  cut  considerably  into  legit- 
imate business  in  all  the  large  cities  on  the  Coast.  The  measure 
was  actively  supported  by  the  advertising  clubs  of  the  state, 
which  claim  that  California  is  the  first  of  the  forty-eight  states 
to  enact  such  legislation  for  the  safeguarding  of  buyers. 


BANKRUPTCY  SALE  OF  THE  FORT  WAYNE  TIRE  &   RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  I'ort  Wayne  Tire  &  Kublier  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  that  went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  last 
April,  will  be  sold  at  private  sale  on  July  5  to  the  best  bidder. 
The  factory  occupies  Z'/z  acres  adjoining  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  and  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Northwestern  Inter- 
urban  Line.  The  plant  comprises  a  three-story  pressed  brick 
building  and  three  one-story  out-buildings,  equipped  with 
machinery  for  the  production  of  300  to  500  tires  and  tubes  a 
day.  The  property  is  appraised  at  present  values  as  follows: 
land  $16,400;  buildings,  $137,500;  machinery,  equipment  and 
inventory,  $110,000. 


■^HE   National   Foreign   Trade   Council   is   directed   by   the   best 
A     business  minds  of  the  country  in  the  advancement  of  .Ameri- 
can trade  in  foreign  markets.     The  rubber  industry  is  alilv  repre- 
sented on  the  coun- 
cil by  E.  H.  Hux- 
ley,    president     of 
the  .United    States 
Export    Co.,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

-At  the  meetin.s; 
held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May  4-7, 
1921,  a  national 
program  far 
American  trade 
during  the  coming 
year  was  adopted, 
the  special  features 
of  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Increased 
imports  into 
the  United 
States. 

2.  The 
drawing  up- 
on surplus 
.American    in- 

yestm  e  n  t  g    p^    Huxley,  Me.mber  of  the  X.\tion.-\l 

funds    in    or-  „  ^, 

der     to     fur-  Foreign    1  r.\de    Counxil 

nish      1  o  n  g  - 

term  credits  to   foreign  buyers. 

3.  Immediate  creation  of  financial  institutions  under  tlic 
Edge  Law  to  extend  such  long-term  credits. 

4.  Pending  the  revival  of  world  commerce,  tlic  laying  up 
of  such  of  our  government-owned  inercliant  marine  as  cannot 
be  chartered  on  a  bare-boat  basis  or  on  time  charter  to  pri- 
vate operators. 

5.  Revision  of  our  shipping  laws,  which  subject  .American 
vessels  to  a  competitive  disadvantage  estimated  at  5  per  cent 
on  the  capital  investment. 

6.  Uniformity  of  state  laws  affecting  marine  insurance 
companies. 

7.  Adequate  international  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
awards  of  commercial  arbitration  ;  and  application  of  stand- 
ardization to  products  not  already  so  protected. 

8.  Adoption  of  revised  and  uniform  commercial  letters  of 
credit  and    ocean  bills  of  lading. 

9.  Maintenance  of  interest  in  .American  foreign  trade,  even 
though  it  shows  no  profit  for  the  moment  ;  and  remembrance 
that  in  many  cases  it  will  cost  much  more  to  regain  in  the 
future  a  business  lost  now  through  lack  of  courage  and 
foresight. 

10.  A  bargaining  tariff. 

11.  A  reorganization  of  the  foreign  service  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  will  provide  for  unified  control,  and  a  permanent 
career  to  be  started  at  a  National  Foreign  .Service  Training 
Academy, 

12.  The  passage  of  the  China  Trade  Act,  which  will  permit 
the  formation  of  American  companies  to  trade  in  China  on  a 
plane  of  tax  equality  with  competitors  of  other  nationalities. 

13.  The  change  in  our  taxation  laws  which  will  free 
.Americans  living  aliroad  from  paying  ta.xes  upon  income  de- 
rived from  within  the  foreign  country  of  residence. 

14.  Adequate  support  for  those  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  participate  in  ihe  development  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

15.  The  revision  of  our  revenue  laws  necessary  to  permit 
the  negotiation  of  a  parcel  post  convention  with  Cuba. 

16.  The  wider  use  of  foreign  trade  news  by  our  press. 

17.  The  expansion  of  systems  of  international  telegraphic 
communication   under  American  control   and   operation. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


UP-TO-DATE    MANICURING 

Tilt  manicure  maid,  with  lier  trim  array  ot  little  jars  and 
bottles,  may  now  be  up-to-date  with  the  latest  instrument 
for  her  assistance.  It  consists  of  a  hard  rul)ber  tube,  some- 
thing like  that  used  for  fountain  pens,  provided  with  a  hnllow 
interior  for  liquids,  a  plunger 
for  operating,  and  a  valve  for 
regulating  the  amount  of  liquid 
let  out  through  the  opening  at 
the  point.  In  different  modifi- 
cations the  views  shown  illus- 
trate :  ( 1  )  perspective  of  com- 
plete manicuring  instrument 
with  cone-shaped  point ;  ( 2 ) 
sectional  view  through  lower 
portion,  showing  valve;  (3) 
modified  form  of  valve;  (4) 
sectional  view  showing  valve 
open;  (S)  modilied  form  of 
instrument    with    curved    point. 

The  ordinary  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  wrap  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  around  the  tip  of  an 
orange-wood  stick,  dip  it  in 
the  particular  medicament,  and 
apply  it  to  the  cuticle  at  the 
base  of  the  finger-nail.  To 
keep  this  cotton  moist  it  must  be  di])ped  frequently  into  the 
liquid  or  ointment  and  the  amount  taken  up  cannot  be  accurately 
regulated. 

This  device  is  intended  to  substitute  the  orange-wood  stick  and 
facilitate  the  application  of  medicaments  by  providing  means  for 
both  controlling  the  flow  and  supplying  them  in  regulated  quan- 
tities as  needed.^United  States  patent  No.  1,365,883,  Martha  V. 
P.auer,  2443  18th  street.   X.  \\'.,  Washington,   D.  C. 


Il\Rii    Rubber    Manicuring 
Instrument 


electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  where  it  is  subjected  to  con- 
siderable rough  usage  and  sometimes  has  to  stand  the  strain  of 
being  walked  on.— W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  Company, 
Limited,  Blomtield  street,  London  Wall,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

COMBINATION    WINDOW    WASHER    AND    DUSTER 

Housekeepers  who  have  been  worrying  about  the  new  law 
which  requires  windows 
to  be  cleaned  by  window- 
cleaning  men  instead  of 
the  house  worker  will  be 
delighted  with  the  new 
window  washer  and  dust- 
er which  eliminates  sit- 
ting outside  the  window. 
The  washer  is  equipped 
with  a  rubber  squeegee 
which  cleans  and  dries  the 
window  in  a  most  satis- 
l.ictory  manner,  working 
on  the  outside  while  the 
operator  stands  inside  the 
room.  -Attaching  a  cloth 
to  the  end  makes  a  long- 
handled  duster  for  ceil- 
ings, walls,  floors  and 
corners.  The  adjustable  joint  in  the  pole  makes  it  adaptable  to 
circumstances.— Perfect  Window  Washer  &  Duster  Co.,  Inc., 
-Amsterdam,  New  York. 


The   Perfect  Window   Washer  and 
Duster 


RUBBER-LINED    MONEY-BELT 

The   utility   of   safety   l)clts    with    rubber-lined    pockets    was    so 


Safety  Belt  with  Pockets  of  Diffeken 

well  proved  during  the  war  tliat  they  are  still  popular,  .\nother 
style  is  illustrated  here  wdiich  has  three  divisions  of  equal  width, 
covered  by  snap-fastened  flaps.  One  of  these  divisions,  in  turn, 
is  redivided  into  three  smaller  pockets,  and  another  part  into 
one  small  one  and  one  of  medium  size.  The  belt  fastens  with 
the  customary  strap  and  buckle. — King  Razor  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Indiana.   Pennsylvania. 

BRITISH   SOLID    RUBBER    CABLE 

What  the  manufacturer  designates  a  solid  rubber  trailing  cable  is 

shown  here.  The 

conductors       are 

insulated    in    the 

usual         manner 

with  the  required 

grade    of    rubber 

to  meet  standard 

electrical       tests. 

The   covering   of 

Solid  Rubber  Traimnc  Cable  SOlid      rubber      is 

then  put  on  as  a  protection.     This  type  of  cable  is  used  largely 

on  wharxcs.  docks,  and  in  mines  for  traveling  cranes  and  portable 


ELECTRICAL    BEAUTY    DEVICE 

An  appliance  intended  to  ituprove  the  complexion,  fill  up 
wrinkles  or  hollows,  and  stimulate  the  scalp  is  "La  Vida" 
vibrator.  This  device 
gives  7,200  vibrations  a 
minute  and  does  not 
slacken  speed  under 
pressure,     the     manufac- 


'La  Vida"  Vibrator 


turer  claims.  It  is  built  for  the  natural  alternating  cur- 
rent. 100  to  125  volts,  for  25,  30  and  60  cycles.  It 
can  be  used  for  bodily  massage  as  well  as  for  the  complexion 
and  scalp.  The  appliance  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  suction  cup  and 
contains  no  motor  to  get  out  of  order.  It  attaches  by  the  usual 
cord  to  any  light-socket. — The  Adbro  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pennsylvania. 

CROSS-STRAP    SANDAL    FOR    SUMMER 

I'lcet  feet  running  up  and  down  the  beach  or  over  velvety  lawns, 
in   summer,   will   look  both   comfortable  and   sensible  wearing  the 

cross-strap  rubber-soled 
sandal  known  as  the 
"Fenway."  Mothers  will 
Imd  them  practical  and 
long-wearing  if  they  let 
their  children  give  them 
a  trial. 

This  sandal  is  made 
with  an  upper  and  straps 
of  brown  duck  and  the  straps  and  top  are  bound  with  white.  The 
white  flange  sole  is  extra  thick  and  there  is  a  spring  heel  to  meet 
the  demand  for  comfortable,  sensible  footwear  for  l>each  and 
country  wear.    These  sandals  are  made  for  toth  misses  and  children 


'Fenway' 
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and  arc  new  this  year,  but  already  their  popularity  is  noticeable.- 
Hood  Kuhbcr  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Walertown,  Massachusetts. 


RUBBER   LAUNCHING  DEVICE  FOR  TOY   AIRPLANES 
A   novelty  that   will  please   the  boy   interested   in   aeronautics 
is  a  launching  device  for  his  airplane,  that  will  make  it  fly  farther 
and  protect  it  from  damage  by  careless  handling. 

It  consists  of  a  band  of 
rubber  attached  to  two 
sticks.  These  sticks  are 
placed  upright  in  the 
ground,  the  length  of  the 
band  apart.  After  the 
motor  of  the  airplane  is 
wound,  the  end  of  the 
plane  is  hooked  over  the 
band  of  the  launcher,  and 
pulled  backwards  towards 
the  youngster,  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  When  re- 
leased, the  contraction  of 
the  rubber  shoots  the 
plane  forward  in  an  up- 
ward position.  Not  only 
does  it  enable  the  boy  to 
fly  his  plane  farther,  but 
it  greatly  aids  the  inex- 
perienced to  properly 
launch  such  a  toy  without 
injury. 
The  launchers  are  made 
in  two  sizes.  The  smaller  consists  of  only  one  stick  with  a 
looped  band  attached.  Very  thrilling  loop-the-loops  can  be  made 
with  this  size.  The  double  motor  type  has  twin  propellers  of 
bent  wood,  enameled  a  bright  red.  The  planes  are  of  balsa  wood, 
well-vamished,  and  the  frame  is  of  blue  lacquered  wood.  The 
motor  threads  are  of  Para  rubber.  The  average  small  boy  with 
one  of  these  toys  considers  it  the  king  of  kings,  for  the  plane 
twenty-eight  inches  long  is  claimed  to  fly  1,800  feet. — Broadfield 
Toy  Co.,  Hempstead,  New  York. 


Air  Gliders 


IDEAL  FASTENING  FOR  TOBACCO   POUCHES 

The  "Locktite''  tobacco  pouch  is  made  in  suede,  calf,  buckskin, 
pigskin,  silk  and  assorted  grain  leather  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the 
most  fastidious  mortal.     The  pouch  is  lined  with  rubber  which 

keeps  the  contents 
moist.  The  metal  top 
locks  and  unlocks  by 
the  simple  e.xpedient 
of  pulling  the  tip 
across  the  top.  This 
patented  fastening  is 
similar  to  that  used  on 
the  "Jiffy-Lock"  bath- 
ing bag  described  in 
The  India  Rubber 
"Locktite"  Tobacco  Pouch  WoRI.D.August  1,1919. 

The  opening  can  be  adjusted  so  that  a  small  amount  of  tobacco 
will  drop  into  the  cigarette  paper,  or  can  be  opened  to  full  extent 
to  permit  the  insertion  of  the  pipe  to  be  tilled.  When  closed, 
no  tobacco  can  sift  out.  The  pouch  is  made  in  sizes  to  fit 
the  pocket. — The  F.  S.  Mills  Co.,  Inc.,  Gloversville,  New  York. 


STYLES  IN  GERMAN  RAINCOATS 

It  was  about  50  years  ago  that  Germans  first  tried  to  make 
raincoats  themselves.  The  rubberized  fabrics  for  the  purpose  had 
to  be  imported  from  England  and  the  garments  produced  were  far 
from  satisfactory,  particularly  because  it  was  the  aim  of  manu- 
facturers to  quote  prices  as  low  as  possible,  with  little  regard  for 


quality.  However,  by  degrees  the  quality  was  improved  and  be- 
fore the  war  the  industry  had  made  great  headway;  there  was 
a  lively  demand  for  the  German  article  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
During  the  war,  lack  of  material  caused  a  set-back ;  at  present 
difficulty  is  still  experienced  in  obtaining  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials, but  in  spite  of  this  a  satisfactory  variety  of  stuffs  and 
models  is  shown  by  local  manufacturers.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
workmanship  and  style  the  German  article  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  product  of  any  foreign  country.  The  models  below 
{  Impcrator  Regenmantcl )  give  an  idea  of  what  the  Germans  are 
making  in  the  way  of  raincoats.  All  the  models  shown  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  are  made  to  be  worn  open  or  buttoned 
closely  about  the  throat.  They  come  in  rubberized  and  impregnated 


KMAN    Raincoat   Models 


fabrics  and  are  also  used  for  sports  and  as  spring  or  fall  coats. 
One  line  of  raincoats,  known  as  "Waterline-Miintel,"  is  made  of 
cloth  impregnated  by  a  special  process,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
equal  the  well-known  Burberry  coats. — Firma  Hartnian  &  Klemp- 
ner,  Rosenstrasse  16,  Berlin  C,  Germany. 


METALLIC  REINFORCED  FABRIC  PNEUMATIC  TIRE 

The  carcass  of  this  tire  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  cords 
over  which  the  radial  chains  embedded  in  the  rubber  are  laid, 
completely  covering  the  carcass.  The  breaker  strip  is  built  up 
of  two  layers  of  cord  fabric  embedded  in  rubber  and  inter- 
posed between  the  tread  and  the 
chain.  It  is  claimed  that  the  riveted 
chain  armor  does  not  reduce  the  re- 
siliency below  that  of  the  ordinary 
fabric  tire.  The  feature  of  this 
tire  is  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
puncturable.  The  tire  can  be  re- 
treaded  and  if  any  of  the  chains 
have  been  damaged  they  can  be  re- 
placed at  the  time  of  retreading, 
as  each  length  from  one  bead  to 
the  other  is  independent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Gautier  tire  is  able 
to  resist  an  internal  pressure  up  to  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
to  carry  a  much  bigger  load,  and  to  outlast  any  fabric  type. — C. 
M.  Gautier,  14  Unwin  Mansions,  Queen's  Club  Gardens,  West 
Kensington,  W.  14,  England. 


Gautier  Armored  Tirk 
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BABY  ON   PNEUMATIC   TIRES   AND   MAID   UNTIRED 

Fven  th<j  lialiv  must  ride  on  ])nuuniatics  these  days.  The  baby 
carriage  equipped  with  pneumatic- 
tired,  ball-bearing  wheels  was  sure 
to  come,  and  the  tire  used  by  the 
pioneer  manufacturer  in  this  direction 
is  ilhistrated  here.  It  has  a  practical 
non-skid  tread  and  in  appearance 
resembles  a  bicjxle  tire  but,  of  course, 
is  smaller.  The  designer  of  these  car- 
riages considered  the  baby's  comfort 
in  providing  the  pneumatic  tire,  but 
also  thought  of  the  one  who  must 
push  the  carriage  and  added  the  ball- 
bearings which  make  it  glide  along 
easily  with  only  slight  pressure. — The 
B.«Y  C.NB  Pne,ma,,c  T,re       American-National  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


3.85    inches. — The    Star    Rubber    Co., 


CORD  TIRES   FROM   COAST  TO  COAST 

The  develoimient  of  the  cord  tire  during  the  last  few  years 
and  its  demonstrated  popularity  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  factory  facilities  for  making  high-grade  cord  tires  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.     A  few  of  the  newer  ones  are  shown  here. 

The  Knox  cord  tire  is  the  product  of  a  new  factory  opened 
last  year  to  manufacture  both  cord  and  fabric  tires  and  red  and 
gray  tubes  of  the  best  quality. — The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
10  East   Chestnut   street,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

The  "Savage"  cord  tire  comes  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
oversize,  hand-built  from  17;4-ouncc  Sea  Island  fabric  and  the 
best  quality  plantation  and  Para  rubber.  There  is  a  cushion 
skim  between  the  plies  of  fabric  and  a  specially-woven  breaker 
strip  and  breaker  cover,  giving  practically  a  double  cushion. — 
The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  California. 

The  "Autocrat"  cord  tire  is  particularly  massive,  has  a  mile- 
age strip  that  insures  long  life,  and  a  double  grip  to  prevent 
skidding. — McCIaren   Rubber  Co.,   Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

The  Amazon  cord  features  a  new  tread  design  with  wider  non- 
skid  lugs  This  tire  is  made  in  all  popular  sizes  including  the 
30  by  S'A  clincher  for  Ford  and  other  light  cars. — The  .\mazon 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,   Ohio. 


3'/2    but    inflates    to    31 
.Akron,  Ohio. 

The  "Holyoke"  cord  comes  from  "New  England  and  is  made 
in  one  of  the  newer  factories  there,  from  the  company's  own 
formulas,  in  its  own  molds. — New  England  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  Holvoke,   Massachusetts. 


THE    CLARK    PEDMOBILE 

As  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  i)edmobilc  is  a  specialized  vehicle 
for  road  use.  It  is  neither  a  small  bicycle  nor  a  large  pair  of 
.skates,   yet   either  term   is   partially   applicable   to   its  description. 


Pneumatic-Tired  Skates 

It  is  light  and  portable  like  a  pair  of  roller  skates,  weighing 
from  four  to  six  pounds,  yet  it  glides  over  the  roadway  as 
smoothly  as  a  bicycle. 

The  pedmobile  is  mounted  on  Palmer  cord  tires,  either  single 
or  inner  tube,  with  detachable  casings  which  are  used  at  100  to 
125  pounds  inflation  pressure.  Even  at  this  pressure  there  is 
enough  flexibilitv-  to  permit  easy  steering  which  could  not  be 
done  were  solid  tires  used. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  pedmobile  is  the  band 
brake  device   that   is  efifectively   operated   by   a   forward  pressure 


Kno.n 


"S.'iVAGIi" 


"7\uT0CR.\t" 


.'\m.SZON 


.Star 


'IIolvoke" 


The  Star  cord  also  presents  a  new  tread  in  black  and  is  fully      of    the    leg   below    the   knee. — Clark    Pedmobile    Corporation,    60 
ten    per   cent   oversize,   with   extra   heavy   clincher.      It   is   30   by       Grand  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Acti\  ities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 


AUTHENTIC  RUBBER  INFORMATION.  HOOVER'S  PLAN 

TiiK  I'oard  111  Diri-ctors,  in  coiijimctioii  with  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  at  Washington  June  2,  conferred 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  relative  to  his  plan 
for  cooperating  with  trade  organizations  representing  the  basic 
industries  of  the  United  States,  in  gathering  authentic  infonna- 
tion  concerning  their  inventories,  prcKhiction,  sales,  production 
capacity,  etc. 

The  plan  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Increased  efficiency  with  respect  to  the  commercial  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  foreign  markets,  this  work  to 
be  aided  by  the  employment  of  specialists  in  the  Department  who 
will  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  key  indus- 
tries. 

2.  Collection  and  compilation  of  data  indicating  current  con- 
ditions in  the  basic  industries  relating  to  raw  material  stocks, 
production,  inventory  and  sales  of  finished  goods,  etc. 

3.  Assist  business  in  simplification  of  products  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  ma.ximum  economy  in  production  and  distri- 
liution. 

The  directors  indicated  to  Secretary  Hoover  their  willingness 
to  coi>perate  in  this  plan,  and  later  conferences  will  be  held 
between  the  Department  and  the  various  divisions  and  committees 
of  The   Rubber  .\ssociation. 

MEETINGS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division 
held  an  important  meeting  at  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City, 
Xew  Jersey,  on  June  15.  Optimism  regarding  the  future  of  the 
the  industry  was  the  key-note  of  the  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  met 
at  the  Yale  Club,  New  York,  on  June  17. 

The  Cycle  Tire  Manufacturers'  Committee  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Association  offices  on  June  22. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Union  League  Club,  Xew 
Y'ork,  on  June  24. 

DIVISIONS   AND   COMMITTEES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  committees  and  divisions  which 
compose  The  Rubber  Association  and  conduct  its  general  activ- 
ities. Any  member  who  is  not  affiliated  with  the  division  in 
which  he  belongs  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 

Tire  Manufacturers'  Division : 

Technical  Coinmittee, 

Cycle  Tire  Manufacturers'  Committee. 
Traffic  Committee. 

Mechanical   Rubber   Coods   Manufacturers'   Division. 
Mechanical  Goods  Specificati<m  Committee. 
Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers'  Division. 
Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division. 

Rubber   and   Fiber   Sole   Manufacturers'   Division. 
Rubber  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Division. 
Rubber  Proofers'  Division. 
Foreign  Trade   Division. 
Hard  Rublier  Manufacturers'  Division. 
Footwear  Division. 

Industrial   Relations   Executive   Committee. 
Tax  Committee. 
Crude  Rubber  Committee. 
Publicity  Committee. 
Cost  ,'\ccounting  Coinmittee. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    RESTRICTS    ILLINOIS    TIRE    INDUSTRY 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  352  introduced  by  Senator  Kessinger  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  April  13,  provides  that:  It  is  un- 
lawful to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  a 
motor  vehicle  tire  unless  it  is  marked  with  letters  and  figures 
at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height  showing  the  month  and 


year  of  manufacture.  The  Act  does  not,  however,  prohibit  the 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  tire  held  within  the  state  by 
any  person  at  the  time  the  Act  goes  into  force.  The  fine  for 
violation  of  the  proposed  .Act  is  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $50. 
REPORTS  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE 
The  following  changes  in  ratings  on  liquid  rublier  cement  will 
be  made  effective  on  or  about  July  20,  1921.  The  old  and  new 
ratings  follow  : 

Classes 


Official        Southern     Western 


UiiblM-f    Cement: 


In   glaes  or  earthenware   packed   in   Ijarrcls  or 

boxes     1 

In  metal  crins  or  tubes  in  barrels  or  boxes. ...   2 

In  bulk  in  Ijarrels,  I..  C.   1 5 

In     bulk    in    barrels,    carload*;,     min.     weieht. 

oC.ono   lbs ": .  .  3 


Old  New    Old    New    Old  New 


'Change  fr.'im  present  rnfine. 

CHANGE  OF  RATINGS   IN  SOUTHERN    TERRITORY 

Following  the  ruling  of  the  Official  Classification  Coinmittee. 
the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  representing  carriers  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
will  accept  shipments  of  rubber  shoddy  (reclaimed  rubber)  in 
rolls  and  slabs  to  and  between  points  in  the  South,  in  less  than 
carload  lots. 

The  present  rating  on  rubber  composition  tiling  to  and  between 
points  in  Southern  Classification  territory  is  in  carloads,  second 
class,  with  minitnum  carload  weight  of  30,000  pounds.  The 
Southern  Classification  Committee  has  arranged  for  a  reduction 
in  the  carload  rates  to  fourth  class  with  the  same  minimum  car- 
load weight. 

FEDERAL   HIGHWAY   LEGISLATION 

Members  are  urged  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  highway 
legislation  proposed  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Townscnd  Bill,  S-1355  now  before  the  Senate,  not  only 
l)roposes  financial  aid  to  the  states  in  constructing  units  in  the 
national  highway  system  but  it  also  insures  national  interest  in 
the  work  through  a  Federal  Commission  that  will  execute  the 
provisions  of  the.  law. 

The  Dowell  Bill,  H.  R.  5693  now  before  the  House,  proposes 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Townsend  Bill  except  that 
the  commission  form  of  administration  is  not  advocated  and  the 
application  of  Federal  aid  to  state  roads  is  permitted  without 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  such  roads  or  their  relation  to  a 
comprehensive  interstate  system. 

It  is  lielieved  that  the  Townscnd  Bill  will  be  considered  favor- 
ably in  the  Senate,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Dowell  Bill 
may  be  successful,  which  would  result  in  a  compromise  measure 
and  probably  the  defeat  of  the  commission  form  of  administration 
and  control. 

TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SUMMER   OUTING 

The  twentieth  annual  summer  outing  of  The  Rubber  Associ- 
atiim  of  America  will  lie  held  at  the  Seaview  Golf  Club,  Absecon, 
Xew  Jersey,  Thursday,  July  21,  1921.  A  special  train  will  be 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  between  Absecon  and 
Xew  York  to  convey  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
guests  to  and  from  those  points.  Golf  tournaments,  tennis  matches, 
trap  shooting,  baseball,  swimming,  etc.,  will,  as  usual,  be  pro- 
vided. Detail  announcements  concerning  the  outing  and  the 
various  contests  will  be  distributed  to  all  members. 

J.    V.    MoWE,   Chairman, 
\V.    J.    Kelly, 

Outing  Committee. 
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Effective  May2.nd 

Goodrich  Tire  Prices 

ledvLcedOQ 'per  cent 

The  last  word  in  Quality 
^^    The  best  ivord  in  Price 

Silvertown 

CORDS 


Anti-Skid  Safety  Tread 
SILVERTOWN 


SILVERTOWN  CORDS 

SIZE 

Anti-Skid  Safety  Tread 

30x3'i 

^24.50 

32xy4 

$32.90 ' 

32x4 

Hi;85 

33x4 

H3:io 

31<4\ 

H7.30 

33x4'4 

H8.40 

34x4'^ 

^49.65 

33x5 

«58.90 

35x5 

$61.90 

TUBES 


«2.55 


«2.90 


«3.55 


*3.70 


*450 


*4.65 


*4.75 


«5.55 


«5.80 


Fabric  Tires 


Smooth 

30x3 

$12.00 

Safety 

30x3 

$13.45 

Safety 

30x3^ 

$1600 

Safety 

32x4 

«26.90 

Safety 

334 

«2830 

Safe^ 

334^ 

$37.15 

THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
C/4A.»'on,OHio 
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CORES  AND 
MOLDS  OF  QUALITY 


To  rubber  manufacturers  who  realize  the  vital  importance  of 
using  only  the  highest  grade  Cores  and  Molds  we  invite  in- 
quiries or  a  personal  interview  at  our  factory.  It  has  been 
our  aim  to  build  every  Core  or  Mold  as  mechanically  correct 
as  possible,  yet  our  prices  for  this  service  are  very  little  if 
any  higher  than  charges  usually  made  by  the  average  ma- 
chine shop.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  refer  to  customers  with 
whom  we  do  business. 

Our  Designing  Engineers  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
the  rubber  business  and  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  design 
a  complete  line  of  Cores  and  Molds  for  the  production  of 
Fabric  Cord  and  Solid  Tires. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  building  rubber  ma- 
chinery and  also  can  furnish  mechanical  molds  of  every 
description. 

In  our  Cut  Gear  Department  we  have  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery and  guarantee  absolutely  correct  gear  cutting.  We 
have  among  our  regular  customers  the  largest  rubber  con- 
cerns in  the  country  and  with  our  facilities  and  experience 
we  know  that  we  can  please  you. 


I  TiiE  Akron  Gear  ^Engineering  Co.  J 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

iFREu  Covered  Wire  Co.,  June  30  (New  York).  $15,000.  A.  Gleckel, 
14'J  Siagi;  street;  I-".  Koiiiph,  111  Menahan  street;  J.  H.  Joliansen, 
147  Scliplc?  street — all  of  Brocklyn,  New  Vork.  Principal  office, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.     To  manufacture  insulated  wire.  etc. 

Allied  Rubber  Ccs.,  Inc.,  The,  February  14  (Maryland),  500,000  shares 
of  stock  without  par  value.  W.  Leary,  25.^9  Kenihvurth  koad;  J.  A. 
Curtis.  Schotield  liuihiinR — both  of  Cleveland.  Ohio:  L.  K.  Milim,  Calvert 
Building,  IJaliimoie,  Maryland.  Principal  office,  450  Leader-News  lluilding, 
Cleveland,  Oliio.  To  manufacture,  buy,  .sell  and  generally  deal  in  rubber 
and   Rutia   percha. 

Alto  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  June  3  (New  Vork).  $6,000.  600  shares  no 
par  vabir.  R.  Schlissel,  465  East  l67th  street:  H.  Hewitt.  Hi  West 
21st  street,  both  of  New  York  City ;  S.  Muore.  179  Jefferson  avenue, 
Brooklyn — both  in  New  York.  To  manufacture  rubber  Rlue,  chemicals, 
varnish,   etc. 

Atlantic  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works,  Inc.,  June  21  (New  York),  $5,000. 
M.  &  B.  Mos?.  both  of  5S4  Uccatur  street.  L.  Moss.  97  Hale  avenue — ■ 
both    in    Brooklyn.    New    York.      To    manufacture    rubber    stamps,    etc. 

AuKorcon  Co..  The.  April  28  (New  Jersey).  $1,000,000.  D.  L.  C.ordon, 
27  High  street;  T.  A.  Hopkins.  230  High  street — both  of  Passaic,  New 
Jersey;  J.  F.  Connolly,  731  At  well  avenue.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Principal  office,  625  Main  avenue,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge, 
D.    Gordon.      To    manufacture    rubber    and    other    materials. 

Azif  &  HoniK  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  June  18  (New  York).  $30,000.  M.  and  E.  K. 
Azif ;  S.  G.  Honig — all  of  974  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To   manufacture   tires,   etc. 

Bedford  Auto  Rim  Co.,  Inc.,  May  23  (New  York),  $100,000;  C.  Z.  and 
F.  Weiner,  both  of  520  Lafayette  avenue,  Brooklyn;  I.  S.  Natkin, 
8902  107th  street,  Richmond  Hill — both  in  New  York.  Principal  office, 
Brooklyn,    New    York.       To    manufacture    tires    and    rims. 

Berry-Gorman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  March  24  (Oklahoma),  $150,000. 
H.  Gorman;  W.  C.  Berry;  H.  H.  Hensley — all  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Principal  office,  209  East  Second  street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  To  buy,  sell 
and   deal    in    tires  and   automobile   accessories,   etc. 

Champion  Manufacturing  Co.,  March  25  (North  Carolina).  $50,000. 
K.  B.  Nixon,  president;  B.  C.  Lineberger,  vice-president;  M.  M.  Rudisill, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal  office,  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina.  To 
manufacture   and  distribute  automobile   tire   patches. 

Climax  Rubber  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  May  24  (New  Jersey),  $1,000,000. 
W^  J.  Gilberds,  1  Hall  Block;  W.  S.  Rexford.  5  Hall  Block— both  of 
Jamestown,  New  York;  J.  P.  Tarr,  1207  Firemen's  Building,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  1207  Firemen's  Building,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  J.  P.  Tarr.  To  manufacture,  purchase  and 
sell   rubber  goods. 

Coast  Rubber  Importers,  Inc.,  March  7  (California),  $50,000.  H. 
Rassmussen,  Alameda;  G.  Kells.  San  Francisco;  J.  Y.  Quigley.  Oakland^ 
all  in  California.  Principal  office.  San  Francisco.  California.  To  import 
rubber    and    build    factories    for    making    rubber    goods. 

Cotton  States  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  May  11  (Georgia).  $500,000.  J.  B. 
Anchors:  R.  W.  Ragin;  G.  J.  Renter — a'l  of  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Principal 
office.  Atlanta.  Georgia.  To  manufacture  and  sell  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanical   rubber    goods. 

Gulp,  Inc..  George  K..  March  17  (Delaware),  $5,500,000.  G.  K.  Gulp, 
president;  C.  Q..  Dobbs,  treasurer.  Principal  office,  56  West  45th  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  To  supervise  and  finance  the  production  of  "Gulp" 
tires. 

Daggett  Co.,  Inc.,  H.  A.,  May  26  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  C.  A. 
Cole,  Hackensack;  R.  A.  Van  Voorhis,  77  Oak  street,  jersey  City — both 
in  New  Jersey.  A.  R.  Oakley,  Pearl  River,  New  York.  Principal  office, 
15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  To  deal  in  crude  rubber, 
gutta  percha.  etc. 

Exclusive  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  May  24  (New  York),  $5,000. 
S.,  J.  and  L.  Inker— all  of  934  East  181st  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Friant  Rubber  Co..  C.  H.,  March  19  (Maryland),  $50,000.  C.  H. 
Friant.  president;  C.  P.  Thompson,  vice-president;  A.  T.  Knicling,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer — all  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  C.  Hess,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent, Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  Principal  office,  417  W'est  Franklin 
street,   Baltimore.    Maryland.     To   deal    in  rubber   goods. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  The.  May  12  (Ohio),  $41,010,000  capital 
stock  and  1,500.000  shares  no  par  value.  H".  B.  Manton  D.  E.  and  G.  R. 
Jlill.  S.  H.  Miller  and  F.  A.  Seiberling.  Principal  office,  Akron.  Ohio. 
Reorganization. 

Gordon  Pen  Corporation,  William,  May  20  (Delaware).  $1,000,000. 
Delaware  agent.  United  States  Corporation  Co.  To  manufacture  stvlo- 
graphic   and    fountain    pens. 

Hones  Tire  &  Anto  Repair  Co..  Inc.,  June  21  (New  York).  $10,000. 
C.  A.  and  C.  J.  Hones,  both  of  Baldwin:  R.  L.  Rogers.  234  Franklin 
street,  Hempstead — both  in  New  Y'ork.  Principal  office,  Baldwin,  New 
York. 

Hoosier  Rubber  Co.,  March  15  (Indiana),  $150,000.  T.  Nicar.  presi- 
dent; G.  B.  Britton,  secretary;  N.  V.  Robertson,  treasurer.  Principal 
office.    Mishawaka.    Indiana.      To   manufacture    "Service"    rubber   heels. 

Houston  Wheel  Sales  Corporation  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
March  8  (Now  York),^  $10,000.  J.  M.  Grant,  president;  C.  A.  Holstein, 
vice-president;  H.  S.  Gav,  vice-president;  A.  S.  Jameson,  secretary;  J.  P. 
Trant,  treasurer — all  of  120  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Principal 
office.  120  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  sell  the  Houston  puncture- 
proof    pneumatic    wheel. 

International  B.  F.  Goodrich  Corporation,  The.  Mav  21  (New  York), 
$10,000.  B.  Q.  Work,  president;  W.  C.  Arthur,  vice-president;  F.  C.  Van 
Cleef,  secretary;  L.  D.  Brown,  treasurer;  H.  Hough,  comptroller;  F.  E. 
Titus,  director  of  sales;  W.  H.  Allen,  director  of  manufactures.  Princi- 
pal office.  1780  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  manufacture  and  sell 
tires,    rubber    footwear,    surgical    rubber    goods,    etc. 

Lake  Erie  Rubber  Products  Co..  March  4  (Ohio).  $50,000.  L.  H. 
Irwin,    president;    J.    W.    Lawrence,    vice-president,    treasurer    and    general 


manager ;    M.    Jenkins,    secretary.      Principal    office,    632    Frankfort    avenue, 
N.    W\,    Cleveland.    Ohio.      To    distribute    tires,    etc. 

Lambert  Trublpruf  Cord  Tire  Co.,  March  9  (California).  $10,000. 
R.  H.  Ingram,  president:  A.  V.  Ingram,  vice-president;  R,  L.  Ilepler, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal  office,  1408  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
(alifornia.      'I'o   distribute   tires,  etc. 

Paul  Rubber  Co.,  April  4  (North  Carolina),  $250,006.  M.  L  MiUer; 
W.  J.  .McDaniel:  K.  C.  lirainard — all  of  Salisbury.  North  Carohni. 
Principal  office.  310  Wallace  Building.  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  To 
manufacture    tires    and    other    rubber    products. 

Pneumatic  Rubber  Heel  Corporation  of  America,  May  19  (Delaware), 
$250,000.  W.  Webster:  H.  F.  Herbermann;  B.  Lockwood.  To  manufac 
ture  rubber  soles. 

Puncture  Proof  Tube  &  Supply  Co.,  April  18  (West  Virginia).  $100,000, 
W.  R.  r,.  Croft.  Christiansburg,  Virginia;  W.  A,  Creager;  R.  W.  Newton, 
both  of  Ncrthlork:  T.  Miller,  Elkhorn;  J.  J.  Huddleston,  Algoma — all  of 
West  Virginia.  Principal  office.  Northfork.  West  Virginia.  To  manufac- 
ture   autuinobile   tub^s   and    other    rubber   products. 

Ruberoid  Co..  Inc..  June  11  (New  York).  $5,000.  H.  Abraham:  H.  F. 
Gillespie :  F.  Jellenik — aH  of  95  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  To 
manufacture    roofing,    insulating    materials,    etc. 

Security  Rubber  *'v  Belting  Co..  March  1  (Illinois).  $100,000.  H.  E. 
Dcnnie;  C.  M.  Burnam ;  T.  W.  Mowrey — all  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Prin- 
cipal office  2837  South  La  Salle  street,  Crhicago,  Illinois.  To  distribute 
rubber   belting. 

Universal  Tire  Co..  January  7  (Delaware),  $7,500,000.  G.  W.  Odell, 
president;  J.  (J.  Bnrn-^.  vice-president;  K.  Ackerman.  treasurer;  S.  G. 
Murphy,  secretary.  Principal  office.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  To 
manufactue  and  sell,  through  its  own  chain  stores,  automobile  tires  and 
tubes. 

Universal  Tires  Limited.  March  8  (Canada),  $50,000.  L.  M.  Lymburner, 
president;  E.  P.  Bertrand.  secretary  and  treasurer;  G.  Bertram!;  F.  H. 
Lymburner ;  M  T-ussier;  directors.  Principal  office,  209  Park  avenue,  Mont- 
real. Quebec,  Canada.     To  distribute  Kelly-Springfield  tires. 

Wire  Cord  Co..  May  26  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau;  M.  A. 
Bruce;  C.  H.  Maxwell — all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware.  Delaware  agent, 
Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  duPont  Building.  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.    To  manufacture  and  deal  in  crude  rubber,  gutta  percha.  etc. 


DIVIDENDS   DECLARED 

CoMp,\NY  Stock         Rate 

Apsley    Rubber   Co Pfd.  3;^%s.a. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co Com.  15^%     q. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co Pfd.  3%  s.a. 

Brun^-^wick-Balke-Collender  Co Pfd.  1^%     q. 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co Com.  2%     q. 

du  Pf.nl  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I Cc-m.  2%     q. 

du  Punt  de  Nemours  &  Co..  E.  I Deb.  \Vi%     q. 

General  Electric  Co Com.  $2     q. 

Oneral  Electric  Co Stk.  2%  s.a. 

KcUy-Springfield  Tire  Co 6%  Pfd.  $1.50     q. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co Com.  $0.50     q. 

I'nited  Shoe  Machinery  Co Pfd.     $0.37^2     q. 

Westin^house   Electric  &   Manufacturing 

Co Com.  2%     (I. 

Westinghouse   Electric  &   Manufacturing 

Co Pfd.  2%     q. 


Stock  of 

Payaule 

Kkcukd 

Tulv 

I 

June  27 

June 

15 

June     1 

June 

15 

June    1 

lulv 

1 

June  20 

lulv 

1 

June  15 

June 

lb 

June    4 

lulv 

ib 

luly     9 

lulv 

15 

June    8 

lulv 

15 

June    8 

lulv 

1 

lune  17 

lulv 

5 

June  14 

July 

5 

June  14 

July 

30 

June  30 

July 

15 

June  30 

AKRON    RUBBER    STOCK    QUOTATIONS 

The   following  arc  closing  quotations   of  June   18,   supplied   by 
The  App-Hilhnau  Co.,  Second  National   Building,  Akron,   Ohio: 

Bid  Asked 

American  R.  &  T.  Co.,  coni 40 

Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  The IS 

Firestone  T.  &  R.,  com 50  55 

Firestone  T.  &  R.,  6%  ptd 75  79 

Firestone  T.  &  R     7%  pfd 55  60 

General  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  com 200 

General  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  7%  pfd 75  85 

Goodrich,   B.   F.,  The,  com 31  33 

G'oodrich,   B.   F.,  The,  pfd 66  70 

Goodrich.  B.  F.,  The,  S-vr.  7%  notes 89  90 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  the,  com 8  854 

Goodyear  T.  Sr  R.  Co.,  The,  7%  pfd 22}4  23}4 

India  T.  S:  R.  Co.,  com 90 

India  T.  &  R.  Co.,  7%   pfd 60  70 

Mason  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  com 11  13 

Mason  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  7%  pfd 45  50 

Marathon  T.  &  R.  Co.,  com 2^i  3U 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The,  com 40  50 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The,  87o  pfd 45  52 

Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  The 95 

Phoenix  Rubber   Co.,   com 15 

Phoeni.x  Rubber  Co.,  pfd 80 

Portace  Rubber  Co.,  The,  corn 3  8 

FortaKo  Rubber  Co.,  The.  7%    pfd 5  12 

Republic  Rubber,  com 14  ^ 

Republic  Rubber,   77o   pfd 5  9 

Rcriublic   Rubber,  8%  j)fd 3  4 

Rubber  Products  Co.,  The 50 

Staniiard  Tire  Co.,  com 90 

Standard  Tire   Co.,   pfd 85 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  com 90 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  8%    pfd 100 

Swinehart  T.  &  R.,  com 20  40 

Swinehart  T.  &  R.,  7%  ofd 70 
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NEW   YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

June  22,   l!*-'l 

High  Low 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  loc 22  21}i 

The  Kisk    Kubbi-r    Co \2'A  IIH 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co iO'A  29'A 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,  pfd 66'/i  66yi 

KellySpringtield  Tire  Co 3/^i  31M 

Keystone  T.  &  R.   Co.,  Inc..  The 9^^  9'A 

Lee  R.  &  T.  Corporation 48  47'A 

United  St.iies  Rubber  Co 58  Ss'/i 

United  States   Rubber  Co.,   1st  pfd 9J  9iH 


Last 
22 
12 
30 
66  >^ 
36!^ 
9y2 
A7Vi 
57 
92 


SALES   MANAGER,   KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRE   CO. 


JOHN  V.\iCH.\N  MowE,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Kelly- 
Springtield Tire  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  born  al  Ocono- 
mowoc,  Wisconsin,  in  1875.  Following  his  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1893,  he  entered  mercan- 
tile business  as  stock>'ard  repre- 
sentative for  a  firm  manufacturing 
wooden  ware. 

His  first  association  with  the 
rubber  industry  was  with  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  for 
which  firm  he  served  eight  years 
as  branch  manager  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  also  traveling  exten- 
sively throughout  the  United 
States  and  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  tire  dealers.  In 
1913,  he  resigned  to  join  the  Good- 
year sales  force  as  special  reprc- 
sentative,  doing  special  work 
among  the  branches,  and  selling 
to  large  manufacturers.  Two 
j'ears  later,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant general  sales  manager  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., 
in  which  capacity  he  also  traveled  extensively,  especially  the  west- 
ern territory.  Last  year  he  was  promoted  to  general  sales  man- 
ager, succeeding  Otis  R.  Cook,  who  continued  with  the  company 
as  a  director. 

Outdoor  sports  claim  Mr.  Mowe's  spare  moments,  and  his 
clubs  include  the  Lawrence  Park  Golf  Club,  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
and  Lotos  Club  of  New  York  City. 


John  V.  Mowe 


SMITH  CHEMICAL  &  COLOR  CO.,  INC.,  MOVES  TO  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Smith  Chemical  &  Color  Company,  Inc.,  has  removed  from 
116  Nassau  street  to  257-259  Water  street.  New  York,  N.  Y., 
where  the  enlarged  offices  and  warehouses  are  located.  Here  the 
company  will  be  able  to  give  more  efficient  service  to  users  of 
rubber  chemicals,  colors  and  pigments.  A  laboratory  is  now  being 
equipped  in  the  new  building,  where  all  products  will  be  tested, 
matched  and  reported  upon. 

Casper  Smith,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  the  development  of 
the  company,  and  is  very  popular  in  the  trade. 


A  SWINDLER  ANNOYS  NEW  YORK  RUBBER  TRADE 

An  imposter  purporting  to  be  Osman  Shaw,  of  Francis  Shaw 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester,  England,  is  operating  in  New  York 
City,  and  members  of  the  rubber  trade  are  warned  to  be  on  their 
guard.  The  imposter  does  not  call  at  the  office  of  the  intended 
victim  but  telephones  requesting  a  business  meeting  at  some  prom- 
inent hotel.  This  being  denied,  considerable  persistence  is  shown, 
but  the  matter  is  dropped  if  a  meeting  at  the  hotel  cannot  be 
arranged.  Amcdee  Spadone,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Gutta 
Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  126  Duane  street,  knew 
that  Mr.  Shaw  was  in  England,  confirmed  the  fact  by  cable  and 
ignored  the  swindler. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 

By   Our  Kepular   Correspondent 

NEW  YOHK 

THE  executive  offices  of  the  Powertown  Tire  Sales  Co.  have 
been  removed  from  Buffalo  to  253-259  East  avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York.  The  Buffalo  office,  955  Main  street,  is 
being  continued  as  a  factory  branch,  with  George  H.  Holmes  as 
manager.  This  company  reports  an  encouraging  growth  in  its 
\olume  of  sales,  each  month  this  year  showing  an  increase  over 
the  previous  month.     N.  D.  Johnson  is  president. 

.■\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Hudson  Tire  & 
Rubber  Corporation,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected ;  William  M.  Doucette,  president ;  Harry  B.  Seymour, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Ulrich  Wiesendanger,  secretary. 
The  three  directors  of  the  company  were  reelected.  The  firm 
was  incorporated  April  19,  1920,  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000. 
New  factory  buildings,  now  under  construction,  will  be  completed 
this  summer. 

Because  of  increasing  business  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  recently  moved  its  eastern  district  branch  from  No. 
245  to  Nos.  236-238  West  55th  street.  New  York,  N,  Y.  At 
this  branch  they  intend  to  carry  a  larger  stock,  not  only  of  tires, 
but  also  of  various  mechanical  goods.  J.  R.  Benedict,  eastern 
district  manager,  will  make  his  headquarters  here. 

The  Tropical  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  365  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  has  entered  into  contract  to  purchase  a  $100,000  bond 
issue  of  the  Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.  The  recently  completed 
plant  of  the  latter  firm  is  located  at  Garfield,  New  Jersey.  The 
$100,000  issue  in  question  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  and  deed  of 
trust  on  the  plant,  equipment  and  business  of  the  Smith  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.  The  officers  of  the  Tropical  Rubber  Co.  are : 
George  V.  S.  Williams,  president;  H.  W.  \'an  Alcn,  treasurer; 
F.  C.  Woods,  secretary. 

Instead  of  sales  manager,  as  was  recently  stated,  Lowell  H. 
Low  has  been  appointed  branch  manager  of  the  Swinehart  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  631  West  57th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
general  offices  of  the  company  are  at  .^kron,  Ohio. 

The  New  England  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  maintaining  at 
43  East  47th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  factory  branch,  inider 
the  name  of  the  Holyoke  Cord  Tire  Co.  The  company  claims 
that  its  prospects  for  the  future  are  excellent,  judging  from  its 
business  of  the  last  three  months.  S.  R.  Huntley  is  general 
manager. 

The  Nathan  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  as  the 
Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$18,000  to  $150,000.  Edwin  B.  Nathan  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany.    The  offices  are  at  55  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  office  of  Fred  Waterhouse  Co.,  Limited,  at  82 
Wall  street,  is  in  charge  of  J.  C.  Holmes  as  manager.  The  busi- 
ness is  entirely  confined  to  crude  rubber  and  is  operated  on  a 
commission  basis.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
several  weeks,  left  late  in  May  for  Singapore  via  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Stephen  M.  Mullin,  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  M.  Mullin  & 
Co.,  has  established  a  crude  rublicr  brokerage  business  at  35 
Nassau  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mullin  is  familiar  with 
all  branches  through  fifteen  years  of  active  experience  with 
various  large  importers  and  dealers.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
New  York  agent  for  one  of  the  foremost  shippers  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  and  subsequently  managed  the  affairs  of  Hammesfahr 
&  Co.,  crude  rubber  brokers. 

John  M.  Ball,  formerly  chemical  engineer  with  the  Manhattan 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  has  taken  up 
sales  work  with  the  R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Co.,  50  East  42nd  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  compounding  ingredients  for 
tlie  rubber  trade. 
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The  firm  of  Mac  Namara  &  W'adbrook,  Inc.,  136  Liberty  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  crude  rubber  brokers,  will  be  dissolved,  and 
Alfred  B.  Mac  Namara  and  Elston  E.  Wadbrook  will  continue 
in  business  at  the  same  address,  but  as  separate  individuals. 

The  .Achilles  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Binghamton,  New  York,  is 
now  running  full  force  as  it  has  been  for  three  years  past.  A 
new  power  house  is  now  under  construction,  and  new  vulcanizing 
and  shipping  rooms  and  a  warehouse  are  to  be  added,  increasing 
the  capacity  ne.xt  year  to  1.000  tires  a  day. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

-As  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  Andrew  W. 
Crawford  has  become  connected  with  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co., 
First  National  Bank  building,  Pittsl)urgh,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  had  previous  experience  in  sales  and  factory 
work  with   several   other   companies. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  placed 
L.  L.  Evans  in  charge  of  truck  tire  sales  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  tires  and  selling 
rubber  goods,  the  New  Kensington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  735 
Fifth  avenue.  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania,  was  organized 
August  17,  1920,  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000.  The  officers 
are :  A.  E.  Greenwald,  president ;  Charles  E.  Moore,  vice- 
president  ;  H.  S.  Douglas,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  Fred  La 
Mountain,  manager. 

C.  E.  Pumphrey,  formerly  sales  manager  of  The  ^[cGraw  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  has  become  sales  manager  of  the  Corona  Cord 
Tire  Co.,  East  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  cord  tires 
and  inner  tubes  marketed  exclusively  through  wholesale  channels. 
Mr.  Pumphrey's  experience  in  the  tire  business  dates  from  1910. 
when  he  was  with  the  Goodyear  selling  organization; 

A  wireless  communication  service  for  the  transaction  of  com- 
pany business  is  being  established  at  the  several  plants  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Service  between 
the  plant  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  foundry  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  formally  opened  on  May  31,  and  stations 
are  being  installed  at  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  works. 

SOUTHEHN  NOTES 

The  Sterling  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  reports 
that  the  present  officers  of  the  company  are :  O.  A.  Wright, 
president ;  N.  C.  McGowan,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  E.  J. 
McGowan,  Jr.,  secretary.  The  firm  was  chartered  October  17, 
1919,  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  The  company's  plant  is 
located  at  Sterlington,  in  that  state. 

The  recently  erected  plant  of  the  Louisiana  Carbon  Co.,  near 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  is  now  in 
full  operation.  The  company  manufactures  carbon  black,  gaso- 
line and  other  b}'-products  from  natural  gas.  The  company 
was  chartered  August  6,  1920,  with  the  principal  oflice  at 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is 
$100,000.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  Lynn  S.  Hornor,  presi- 
dent ;  H.  G.  Evans,  vice-president ;  Percy  Byrd,  treasurer ;  Philip 
P.  Steptoe,  secretary,  and   G.  A.   Williams,   general   manager. 


that  Mr.  Seiberling  will  again  become  actively  engaged  in  the 
rubber  industry.  The  New  Castle  plant  underwent  extensive 
development  a  year  ago  and  now  includes  two  large  factory 
buildings,  new  modern  office  buildings,  several  dwellings  and 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  ground. 


PURCHASE  OF  NEW   CASTLE  RUBBER   CO.'S  PLANT 

The  New  Castle  Rubber  Co.  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  was 
purchased  May  27,  at  receiver's  sale,  by  R.  C.  Ellsworth  of 
Akron,  private  secretary  to  F.  A.  Seiberling,  former  president 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Ellsworth  bid  in  the  plant  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Seiberling. 
who  also  attended  the  sale.  TIic  plant  is  valued  at  over  $500,000. 
The  sale  price  was  $103,500. 

F.  A.  Seiberling  held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  New  Castle 
Rubber  Co.,  purchased  over  a  year  ago.  It  is  stated  that  the 
purchase   of   the    plant    through   Mr.    Ellsworth   does   not   mean 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

MISCELLANEOUS   NEW   JERSEY   NOTES 

'  I  'HE  New  Jersey  Fire  Chiefs'  Association  has  endorsed  a  stand- 
*■  ard  thread  for  fire-hose  couplings  in  order  that  one  munici- 
pality may  aid  another  in  case  of  fire.  The  hose  with  a  diameter 
of  3  1/16-inches  and  with  T'A  threads  to  an  inch,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  standard  set  by  the  United  States  Government,  was 
selected. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  sold  its  modern  tlirce- 
story  and  basement  building  at  Broad  and  Kinney  streets,  Newark, 
to  the  Federal  Drug  Co.,  will  use  the  upper  floors  of  the  build- 
ing as  a  distributing  and  service  station  for  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey.   This  arrangement  will  cover  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  United  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  will  shortly  open  a  branch  at 
Burlington,  with  John  K.  Gunn  as  manager.  The  company  operates 
a  chain  of  forty-five  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  counto'  and 
handles  standard  tires  and  automobile  accessories. 

The  Lambcrtville  Rubber  Co.,  is  operating  only  on  part  time. 
The  boot  department  is  being  run  but  three  days  a  week,  while 
men  are  employed  in  the  main  calender  room  five  days  a  week. 
The  department  where  balls  are  made  has  been  closed  and  there 
are  but  few  at  work  in  the  rubber-band  room. 

The  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  I-ambertville,  manufacturer  of 
reclaimed  rubber,  is  running  on  part  time  only.  The  concern  is 
owned  by  the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  plant  of  the  Stockton  Rubber  Co.,  Stockton,  New  Jersey, 
which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  some  time  ago,  has  been 
closed. 

Joseph  H.  Dwork,  inventor  of  an  automobile  tire  for  which  he 
received  2,500  shares  worth  $25,000  from  the  Ideal  Wheel  &  Tire 
Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
product,  will  receive  $2,000  for  his  interest.  In  an  opinion  filed 
by  Vice-Chancellor  Backes,  it  appears  that  Dwork  is  entitled  to 
the  fund  remaining  after  creditors  have  been  paid  by  the  receiver. 
Charles  Frankel.  The  firm  became  insolvent  some  time  ago.  A 
war  embargo  on  rubber  prevented  exploitation  of  the  invention, 
it  was  .said,  and  the  company  turned  to  the  repair  of  tires  instead. 
It  was  contended  that  Dwork  was  not  entitled  to  a  dividend  on 
the  surplus  because  the  patent  was  not  assigned.  Dwork  was 
orifiinally  half-owner  of  the  company. 

TRENTON   NOTES 

The  Miller-Sleiner  Rubber  Co.,  of  678-694  North  Olden  avenue, 
has  recently  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capitalization 
of  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100.  The 
incorporators  are  George  W.  Page,  1438  Brunswick  avenue;  John 
H.  Miller,  1845  Greenwood  avenue,  and  Julius  D.  Steiner,  101 
West  End  avenue.  The  new  company  has  taken  over  the  plant  of 
the  Olden  Rubber  Co.  Operations  will  begin  shortly  upon  com- 
pletion of  alterations  and  installation  of  new  machinery.  Mechan- 
ical rubber  goods  and  specialties  will  be  manufactured.  Mr. 
Miller,  president  of  the  company,  will  also  be  general  manager, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Steiner.  Both  have  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  rubber  industry,  having  been  connected  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation  and 
other  rubber  plants.  Mr.  Page,  who  is  one  of  the  Trenton  city 
commissioners,  holds  an  inactive  interest  with  the  company.    The 
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Olden  Rubber  Co.  was  organized  several  years  ago  by  Israel  H. 
Albert. 

The  scrap  rubber  plant  of  Samuel  Kravitz,  Xew  and  Union 
streets,  was  recently  destroyed  b\'  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$30,000.  Spontaneous  combustion  is  the  cause  advanced  for  the 
blaze,  the  fire  having  started  in  bales  of  rubber  at  the  foot  of 
the  elevator  shaft. 

Colonel  Washington  A.  Roebling,  who  recently  passed  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday,  has  been  elected  president  of  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  wire  rope  manufacturer,  succesding  his 
nephew,  Karl  G.  Roebling,  whose  obituary  appears  in  this  issue. 
Colonel  Roebling  has  long  been  identified  with  bridge  construc- 
tion. His  most  notable  achievement  was  the  completion  of  tlie 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Joseph  S.  Papier,  who  conducts  two  automobile  tire  stores  in 
Trenton,  has  purchased  the  building  he  occupies  at  15  East  Front 
street  and  will  greatly  enlarge  the  place.  Mr.  Papier  is  the  Trenton 
representative  for  the  Pennsylvania  vacuum  cup  and  Lee  puncture 
proof  tires. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  has  erected  a  frame  office  adjoining 
its  plant  on  East  State  street,  Trenton,  to  make  more  room  for 
the  additional  force.  The  company  was  its  own  contractor  and 
builder. 

The  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  is  installing  larger 
and  heavier  machinery  at  the  plant  in  East  Trenton,  in  an  addi- 
tion 36  by  6  feet  being  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  property  now  occupied  by  the  Universal  Tire  &  Tube 
Market,  249  North  Broad  street,  Trenton,  has  been  sold  and 
the  concern  is  seeking  new  quarters. 

\V.  E.  Saunders,  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  recently 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Trenton  Shoe  Club.  He  explained 
to  them  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  rubber  as  applied  to  shoes 
and  the  various  processes  through  which  rubber  passes  before 
it  is  finally  made  into  soles  and  heels. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES 

The  Sterling  Tire  Corporation,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has 
recently  opened  a  direct  factory  branch  at  1509  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  At  this  plant  a  full  stock  of  tires 
and  tubes  will  be  carried,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach 
from  this  point  the  entire  West.  Elmer  Williams  will  have  the 
."Supervision  of  the  branch  and  will  act  as  western  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Williams  was  formerly  district  manager  for  the  Rubber 
Corporation  of  .America  at  Chicago,   Illinois. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

EDUCTIONS  in  manufacturers'  tire  and  tube  prices,  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  according  to  the  grade  and  make, 
have  caused  a  price  readjustment  among  the  retailers  and  dealers 
here  that  has  been  very  noticeable.  As  these  revisions  bring  tire 
costs  to  the  consumer  almost  to  a  level  with  the  pre-war  sched- 
ules, there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  stimulation  of  business. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  sales  but  the 
dealers  are  showing  a  disposition  to  stock  somewhat  more  heavily 
than  has  been  the  case  before  in  many  months. 

Relative  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  little  can  be  said. 
There  is  no  market  and  all  the  mills  are  either  shut  down  entirely 
or  running  on  such  a  short  schedule  as  to  be  practically  nil.  This 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  there  is  apparently  little 
prospect  of  any  material  betterment  for  some  time  to  come.  Sev- 
eral of  the  larger  plants  have  endeavored  to  operate  on  a  short 
schedule  so  as  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  working  forces,  but 
this  has  been  found  to  be  utterly  imiwssible. 

The  plants  that  are  producing  druggists'  supplies,  novelties 
and  other  articles  of   rubber  are  doing  something  although   not 


being  operated  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  equipment.  But  even 
with  these  departments  there  is  comparatively  little  enthusiasm 
and  the  operations  are  almost  hand  to  mouth,  orders  being  cleared 
up  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are  booked. 

With  this  lethargy  in  rubber  manufacturing  lines  a  correspond- 
ing dullness  is  carried  into  the  textile  and  fabric  plants  that 
furnish  these  goods  for  various  purposes  of  the  rubber  industry. 
Some  of  the  mills  that  are  producmg  textiles  for  tire  fabrics  are 
moderately  busy  but  none  are  being  operated  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree to  burden  them  to  any  extent.  There  is  a  generally  optimistic 
feeling  among  these  manufacturers  although  it  can  hardly  be 
called  very  enthusiastic.  A  general  revival  in  other  businesses 
would  unquestionably  be  substantially  reflected  in  an  increased 
activity  in  the  tire  business  and  its  accessories  and  supplies. 
Everybody  is  ready  and  waiting  and  the  millennium  cannot  come 
too  quickly  to  suit  both  employer  and  employe. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.  deficit  of  $317,998.64,  reported 
recently  by  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  as  receiver 
for  the  wringer  corporation,  brought  no  pleasure  to  the  latter's 
stockholders.  It  was  the  first  statement  after  the  appraisal  of 
assets  and  liabilities  of  American  Wringer  as  of  January  26, 
1921,  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Industrial  Trust  as  tem- 
porary receiver.  The  plant  and  inventory  were  revalued  by 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  as  of  January  26  and  the  items  ap- 
proved were  $306,059.22  below  their  original  book  values.  The 
wringer  concern's  condition  is  not  as  favorable  as  was  hoped  by 
the  more  sanguine  among  its  stockholders  and  friends. 

Total  claims  of  merchandise  creditors  filed  at  the  time  the 
statement  was  made  up  aggregated  about  $600,000,  and  out- 
standing creditors'  claims  on  notes  held  by  banks  foot  up  about 
$835,000.  It  will  require  a  later  report  for  the  consideration  of 
and  decision  on  the  claims  of  creditors.  Also,  there  are  accrued 
taxes  and  wages  to  be  satisfied.  Orders  booked  for  wringers 
were  about  one-third  nonual  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  year.  The  company's  installment  business,  perhaps,  was 
not  a  happy  idea,  and  there  was  much  of  it,  and  too  little  working 
capital. 

Following  are  the  principal  items  of  the  balance  sheets  of 
American  Wringer,  as  of  January  26,  1920  (furnished  by  the 
company  itself),  and  as  of  January  26,  1921  (furnished  by  the 
receiver).  On  the  former  date  the  assets  and  liabilities  balanced 
at  $2,471,027.37  and  on  the  latter  at  $2,944,563.82.  Real  estate, 
machinery  and  fixtures  were  given  separately,  a  year  ago,  and 
"bunched"  this  year.  The  capital  stock  remained  at  $1,750,000. 
"Patents,  trade  marks  and  good  will"  would  not  seem  to  be  very 
valuable  as  a  market  asset  to  a  concern  thus  situated,  but  com- 
parison of  the  items  selected,  as  below,  may  be  of  interest : 

Assets 

January  1,  January  26, 

1920  1921 

Plant,     etc $823,253.51  $940,852.00 

.Merchandise     934,157.79  1,027,133.02 

Cash     95,766.31  165,479.35 

Investments     153,215.75  22,705.00 

Notes    Receivable     37.059.11  41,181.04 

Accounts    receivable    312.569.19  300,779.92 

Patents,  etc 110,978.71  111,257.21 

Liabilities 

Accounts    payable    $126,277.37  $342,865.24 

Notes   payable    475,000.00  842.000.00 

Surplus 90,000.00  •317,998.64 

•Deficit. 

The  company  had,  as  of  January  26,  1921,  contingent  liabilities 
of  $95,470.95  for  notes  discounted  and  its  "cash"  includes  $10,362.15 
on  deposit  in  Europe,  at  par  of  exchange. 

John  F.  Sweeney,  for  32  years  with  the  American  Wringer  Co., 
Woonsocket,  and  for  the  past  six  months  plant  manager,  severed 
his  connection  with  that  cor[)oration  on  June  10.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  George  R.  Keltic,  the  following  notice  having  been 
posted,  signed  by  William  G.  Roelker,  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Trust  Co.,  receiver  for  the  American  Wringer  Co. :  "George  R. 
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Keltic    has    this    da.v    been    appointed    plant    manager.      (ieorge 
Schlosser  will  continue  in  charge  for  the  receivers." 

Mr.  Sweeney  had  served  in  many  capacities,  both  in  the  clerical 
and  administrative  departments  of  the  company.  He  entered  its 
employ  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  force  and  for  16  years  was  man- 
ager of  the  cost  department.  In  1916  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  roll  department  and  was  also  purchasing  agent.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  plant  manager  in  1918,  a  position  which 
he  tilled  until  his  appointment  as  manager  on  January  1,  1921. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  executive  assistants  of  the 
late  Michael  Flynn,  general  manager.  The  new  plant  manager 
has  been  employed  at  the  plant  for  about  a  year  in  an  executive 
■capacity. 

Closing  exercises  of  the  Americanization  School  at  the  factory 
of  the  Xational  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  were  held  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  June  IS,  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
plant.  The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Marguerite  L. 
MacDonald,  one  of  the  teachers.  The  pupils  to  the  number  of 
115  were  present.  An  excellent  program  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  and  recitations  was  rendered  by  the  pupils.  In  the 
evening  the  pupils  and  guests  enjoyed  a  complimentary  entertain- 
ment at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  program  included 
six  reels  of  patriotic  and  instructive  pictures,  as  well  as  comedy 
films  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  collation  was  served 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  dancing  in  the 
gymnasium. 

At  the  Revere  Rubber  Company  plant  on  Valley  street  on  the 
■evening  of  June  7  a  presentation  was  made  by  the  Colt  plant 
employes  to  the  factory  manager,  John  J.  Shea,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversarv'  of  his  fiftieth  birthday.  The  presentation 
consisted  of  a  gold  Waltham  watch  and  a  bouquet  of  fifty  roses. 
The  employes  assembled  in  the  cafeteria  immediately  after  work 
and  sat  down  to  a  buffet  luncheon  served  by  the  factory  steward. 
Seated  at  the  head  table  with  Mr.  Shea  were  George  W.  Seiber- 
ling,  of  Detroit,  general  factory  manager  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Co. ;  Dr.  E.  Meyer,  consulting  chemist ;  Arthur  Carr,  factory 
manager  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  mechanical  division ;  J.  T. 
Brogden,  superintendent  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co. ;  F.  O.  Miles, 
treasurer  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.;  A.  P.  Delahunt,  treasurer 
lof  the  Colt  plant,  and  W.  T.  Mead,  engineer.    . 

The  presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  employes  by 
Walter  C.  Eaton,  Mr.  Shea  responding.  Brief  remarks  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Seiberling,  Carr,  Brogden,  Mead,  Miles  and 
Delahunt  and  Dr.  Meyer.  The  luncheon  was  followed  by  dancing. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  comprised  L.  B. 
Martin,  superintendent;  George  V.  Burgess,  divisional  superin- 
tendent ;  Gus  Mix,  divisional  superintendent ;  Richard  Newsmith, 
mechanical  engineer ;  Samuel  Reed,  cashier ;  Miss  M.  Kilroe  and 
Miss  E.  Moore ;  Oliver  Hopkins,  industrial  relations  manager ;  S. 
D.  Johnson,  employment  manager,  and  Walter  C.  Eaton,  chief  cost 
accountant. 

Out  of  the  several  hundred  old  graduates  who  returned  June 
IS  to  attend  the  131st  annual  commencement  exercises  at  Brown 
University  interest  centered  in  two,  both  of  whom  have  served 
as  Chief  Executive  of  two  of  the  most  important  states  in  the 
Union,  One  of  them.  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
gave  the  glamor  of  renewed  achievement  to  his  fellows  of  the 
class  of  '81.  The  other,  the  Honorable  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  of 
Providence,  president  of  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co.  and  a  former 
governor  of  Rhode  Island,  came  as  the  only  representative  of 
the  class  of  'S5,  the  oldest  that  responded  to  the  roll-call.  Both 
men  have  helped  mold  the  history  of  their  country,  the  first  as 
a  jurist  and  the  most  important  officer  in  the  President's  Cabinet; 
the  second  as  a  boy  soldier  in  Dorr's  Rebellion  (Rhode  Island's 
.political  war),  who  later  guided  his  native  state  tlirough  trying 
.days. 

Michael  J.   Bowes,   who  has   been  with   the  Lawrence   Felting 


Co.  for  26  years,  and  for  the  last  few  years  superintendent  of 
that  company's  mills  at  Millville,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  operating  the  Millville  plant, 
which  was  originally  the  Bannigan  &  Bowes  Felting  Co.,  formed 
in  1876.  The  late  William  Bowes,  father  of  Michael  Bowes,  was 
the  first  superintendent.  Francis  Sage,  of  the  Hastings  (Mich- 
igan)  Wool  Boot  Co.,  succeeds  Mr.  Bowes. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

WITH  the  tire  buying  season  in  full  swing,  automobile  man- 
ufacturers stimulating  new  business  by  generous  price  re- 
ductions, and  tire  manufacturers  selling  at  the  new  list  prices,  which 
represent  reductions  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  the  tire  demand  is 
now  fair  and  improving.  Production  averages  about  two-thirds 
normal  with  a  few  plants  very  close  to  normal  production. 

Apart  from  the  seasonable  demand  for  jar  rings  and  garden 
hose,  business  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  continues  quiet  and 
will  pick  up  only  with  a  resumption  of  general  manufacturing. 
This  applies  particularly  to  belting  and  packing.  Stationers'  sim- 
dries  are  affected  somewhat  by  the  same  causes.  The  demand 
for  insulated  wire  has  been  satisfactory  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  extension  work  deferred  by  the  war. 

The  proofing  trade  is  quiet,  especially  auto-top  material,  al- 
though it  is  anticipated  that  increasing  sales  of  cars  will  enlarge 
the  demand.  The  call  for  raincoat  materials  is  better.  Druggists' 
sundries  sales  are  improving,  but  large  orders  cannot  be  expected 
until  fall,  when  jobbers  generally  replenish  their  stocks.  While 
reclaimers  view  the  falling  crude  rubber  market  with  some  un- 
easiness, they  find  that  compounders  still  prefer  for  certain  pur- 
poses some  of  the  well-known  brands  of  reclaim  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  and  anticipate  an  increasing  demand  as  rubber 
goods  manufacture  returns  to  normal.  Moreover,  they  believe 
that  a  rise  in  crude  rubber  prices  when  general  buying  com- 
mences, after  stocks  and  commitments  have  been  exhausted,  will 
favor  them.  Business  in  heels  and  soles  is  good,  and  in  these 
much  reclaim  is  used. 

The  canvas  footwear  season  is  at  its  height  and  the  demand 
most  gratifying.  Manufacturers  report  constant  small  orders 
from  jobbers  and  large  dealers  which  call  for  all  that  can  be 
produced.     In  rubber   footwear  there  is  little  activitj-. 

A  shortage  of  light  rubber  footwear  this  coming  winter  is  pre- 
dicted by  those  in  close  touch  with  the  trade.  Retailers  are  not 
placing  future  orders  as  usual,  but  are  relying  upon  jobbers  to 
carry  their  stocks  for  them.  Jobbers,  however,  are  not  inclined 
to  carry  more  than  minimum  stocks  this  year,  and  their  orders  to 
manufacturers  are  smaller  than  ordinary.  Manufacturers  are  not 
inclined  to  carry  sufficient  stocks  to  overcome  the  strong  buying 
aversion  of  both  retailers  and  jobbers,  and  are  making  up  few 
goods  in  excess  of  actual  orders  despite  the  certainty  that  the 
situation  will  create  a  shortage. 

The  same  conditions  existed  to  a  lesser  degree  regarding  canvas 
footwear  during  the  normal  season  for  accumulating  stocks,  with 
the  result  that  a  shortage  is  already  being  felt  in  the  more 
popular  numbers,  while  most  manufacturers  have  orders  for  all 
the  canvas  footwear  that  can  possibly  be  produced  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

Rubber  footwear  conditions  are  more  acute,  however.  Nor- 
mally it  takes  about  nine  months  to  manufacture  the  rubber  foot- 
wear used  in  three  months.  Were  every  retailer  to  order  at 
once  for  nonnal  requirements,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  winter  of  average  severity,  and  another  mild 
winter  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  While  the  abnormal  weather 
last  winter  left  retailers  with  some  stocks  of  rubber  footwear 
on    hand,    one   good    storm    in    December    would    exhaust    them. 
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Owing  to  tight  money,  the  burden  of  financing  footwear  stocks 
has  been  passed  along  to  the  manufacturer,  and  as  he  cannot  bear 
it  in  full  and  alone,  all  suffer  in  loss  of  business  while  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  buying  public  must  go  without  the  pro- 
tective footwear  it  wants  and  needs.  Merchants  with  the  fore- 
sight to  stock  amply  will  probably  reap  a  harvest  this  coming 
winter. 

BOSTON    NOTES 

The  Associated  Tire  Corporation,  1041  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Boston,  has  become  Massachusetts  distributer  for  Kenyon  cord 
tires,  manufactured  by  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Sales  already  nin  ahead  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Free  service,  free  storage  and  free  delivery  arc  features  of 
the  day  and  night  quick  service  being  rendered  to  patrons  at 
the  large  service  station  of  the  Grow  Tire  Co.,  323  Columbus 
avenue.  Experts  are  ready  to  advise  regarding  every  tire  diffi- 
culty. A  business  man  may  drive  his  car  to  the  service  station 
in  the  morning.  A  chauffeur  will  drive  him  to  his  office  while 
his  tires  are  being  changed,  and  later  when  ready,  his  car  will 
be  sent  to  his  office  at  his  convenience. 

The  Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  160  Federal  street,  has  become 
factory  distributer  for  the  Ashland  cord  tire. 

The  Detroit  Waterproof  Fabrics  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  opened  a  Boston  office  at  166  Essex  street,  in  charge  of  John 
H.  Foster,  formerly  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co. 

J.  E.  DriscoU  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  has  recently  become  a 
vice-president,  handling  sales,  with  H.  T.  West  Co.,  148  State 
street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Driscoll  was  formerly,  for 
many  years,  manager  of  the  domestic  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Naval  Stores  Co.  H.  T.  West  Co.  handles  naval  stores, 
petroleum  products,  linseed  oil  and  supplies  for  technical  indus- 
tries. 

The  New  England  distributing  point  for  the  .-Vchilles  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.,  Binghamton,  New  York,  is  now  located  at  679 
Beacon  street,  Boston.     Max  Leitman  is  in  charge. 

On  the  evening  of  May  26  about  125  employes  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  offices  in  Boston  held  a  dinner  and  dance  at 
the  Hotel  Westminster.  George  Bailey  was  toastmaster  and 
the  speakers  included  John  White,  James  Ryan,  Charles  Abbott 
and  J.  J.  Brady.  The  firm  was  represented  by  William  North, 
general  manager,  and  M.  R.  Coe.  Department  bowling  prizes 
were  awarded. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS    NOTES 

The  Middlesex  Rubber  Co.,  Reading,  which  was  incorporated 
late  in  March  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  has  occupied  the  plant 
formerly  operated  by  the  McTernen  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  is  making  druggists'  sundries,  automobile  inner  tubes,  and 
rubber  bands.  George  E.  Jeandheur,  at  one  time  superintendent 
of  the  Mayflower  Rubber  Co.  plant,  is  president  and  treasurer, 
while  Michael  Culliney  is  vice-president. 

With  27  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  foreign 
born,  progressive  industrial  establishments  have  seen  the  need 
of  Americanization  work  among  employes  and  met  it.  Among 
the  concerns  which  recently  held  special  closing  exercises  for 
their  English  and  citizenship  classes  were  the  American  Rubber 
Co.,  Cambridge,  and  the  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn.  It 
has  been  gratifying  to  note  at  those  exercises  the  apparent  read- 
iness with  which  graduates  use  our  language  and  the  marked 
progress  in  writing  ability. 

Believing  that  the  only  way  New  England  can  maintain  her 
industrial  leadership  is  to  lead  in  the  field  of  human  relations, 
a  conference  of  executives  and  managers  was  held  on  May  17 
at  the  Copley  Plaza  Jlotel  to  discuss  employe  representation 
plans.  Some  two  hundred  plant  representatives  were  present  to 
listen  to  five  plans  in  successful  operation,  to  ask  questions  and 
join  in  the  general  discussion. 


Richard  H.  Rice,  general  manager  of  the  Lynn  plant  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  summed  up  the  case  for  employe  repre- 
sentation. Industrialists  of  the  future,  he  declared,  would  bless 
those  who  had  blazed  the  way  in  this  movement  for  a  closer 
relationship  between  employer  and  employe.  The  good  results 
achieved  through  it  for  his  company  justified  him  in  advising 
ethers  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

Other  speakers  told  how  employe  representation  had  enabled 
the  companies  to  reduce  wages  and  to  readjust  rates  in  keeping 
with  the  industrial  depression  and  the  reduced  cost  of  living,  with 
'the  consent  of  the  workers  and  without  the  slightest  friction- 
something  that  would  not  have  been  possible,  it  is  believed,  with- 
out such  a  system.  There  was  also  evidence  that  it  had  resulted 
in  increased  production,  elimination  of  waste,  and  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  morale  of  the  working  force. 

The  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  recently  ordered  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  refund  to  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  Watertown,  the  sum  of  $2,250,  which  the  court  decided  was 
illegally  exacted  in  payment  of  excise  taxes.  The  company 
changed  its  common  stock  of  par  value  into  an  equal  number  of 
shares  without  par  value.  The  tax  commissioner  then  fixed 
par  value  for  the  latter  and  assessed  an  excise  tax.  The  court 
holds  that  the  unissued  stock  of  no  par  value  does  not  constitute 
an  increase  of  capital  and  is  not  subject  to  excise  tax. 


MEETING    OF   THE    RUBBER   SECTION— NATIONAL    SAFETY 
COUNCILS 

The  National  Safety  Council  Convention  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
September  26  to  30  inclusive.  The  sessions  of  the  rubber  section 
will  be  held  September  28,  29  and  30,  inclusive,  in  the  historic 
State  House  in  Boston,  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in 
America.     The  tentative  program  is  as  follows : 

FIRST   DAY 

1.  .Address  of  welcome  by  the  chairman,  E.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Federal  Rubber  Co. 

2.  "Standard  Statistics  of  the  Rubber  Industry,"  by  Ray  Wat- 
son, The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.     Discussion. 

3.  "Fire  Hazards  and  Static  Electricity."     Discussion. 

4.  General  discussion  on  new  ideas  to  promote  safety  in  the 
rubber  industry. 

FIRST    DAY    EVENING 

Limcheon.  Toast  master,  Harrold  T,  Martin.  The  speaker  is 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  rubber  industry. 
Special  entertainment  also  to  be  provided. 

SECOND    DAY 

1.  Talk  by  one  of  the  foremost  rubber  chemists  in  America. 
Subject  to  be  selected.     Discussion. 

2.  "Keeping  a  Rubber  Factory  Clean."     Discussion. 

3.  Practical  plans  for  medical  supervision  in  rubber  plants. 
Discussion. 

THIRD   DAY 

1.  Reports  of  Committees:  Engineering  Committee,  C.  B.  Mit- 
chella,  The  B.  J.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.;  Health  Hazards  Com- 
mittee, C.  F.  Horan,  Hood  Rubber  Co.;  Membership  Committee, 
E.  W.  Beck,  United  States  Tire  Co. ;  Program  Committee,  S.  M. 
Schott,  Morgan  &■  Wright ;  Standards  and  Statistics  Committee, 
Ray  N.  Watson,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

2.  Talk  by  J.  D.  .Knderson,  factory  manager.  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.     Subject:   "Safety   from  the  Factory   Manager's  Viewpoint." 

3.  Reclaiming  plants  and  their  efforts  towards  safe  operation. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Interest  in  the  "Good  Roads  and  Highway  Transport"  national 
essay  contest  for  the  Harvey  S.  Firestone  scholarship  appears 
to  be  greater  this  year  than  last,  and  it  extends  to  all  states  and 
territorial  possessions.  In  some  states  it  is  believed  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils  will  submit  essays,  while  many 
schools  are  making  these  essays  the  basis  of  final  examinations 
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in  English.  The  essays  will  be  graded  by  local  high  school 
principals  and  state  committees  the  same  as  last  year.  Essays 
ma)-,  liovvevcr,  be  submitted  direct  to  the  Highway  and  Highway 
Transport  Education  Committee,  Willard  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C,  if  no  local  committee  for  grading  the  essays  exists. 


PRESIDENT   OF  THE   GOODYEAR  TIRE   &  RUBBER 

CO. 


Edwarli  G.  W'ilmek. 


■p'ow.\i<ii  G.  Wii.MER,  who  succeeds  Frank  A.  Seiberling  as  pres- 
■'— '  idcnt  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio, 
-under   the    recent    rcor,ganization    plan,   was   born   in    Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin,  thirty-eight  years  ago 
and  is  unmarried.  He  studied 
law  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  but  never  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  law  after 
(■htaining  his  degree. 

Mr.  Wilmer  started  his  busi- 
ness career  in  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  Schlesinger 
C(  impanies,  where  he  rose  rap- 
idly to  personal  adviser  and  legal 
ropresentative  of  the  late  Fer- 
dinand Schlesinger,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  ligurcs  in  the  Amer- 
ican iron,  steel  and  chemical  in- 
dustries. For  the  past  twelve 
years  Mr.  Wilmer  has  been  ac- 
tively associated  with  a  group  of  the  Schlesinger  companies  con- 
trolh'ng  many  subsidiaries,  in  all  of  which  parent  companies  he 
held  the  office  of  vice-president.  These  include  the  Steel  and 
Tube  Co.  of  .America,  a  consolidation  of  a  dozen  large  concerns ; 
the  Newport  Co..  one  of  the  largest  chemical  concerns  in  the 
world,  and  the  Milwaukee  Coal  &  Gas  Co.,  which  supplies  gas  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Wilmer  has  been  engaged  in  reorganizing 
large  companies.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  keenest  of  the 
younger  American  business  executives,  particularly  in  financing, 
and  his  accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  second  largest  rubber 
company  in  the  world  is  recognition  of  this  remarkable  ability. 
It  is  also  significant  of  the  entrance  of  the  vast  .Schlesinger 
interests  into  a  new  field  and  a  financial  participation  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Goodyear  company.  With  an  assured  free 
hand  in  the  management,  he  will  occupy  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  rubber  industry. 

Mr.  Wilmer's  confidence  in  the  future  is  concisely  expressed  in 
a  simple  statement  made  on  assuming  the  presidency.  Said  he : 
"The  entire  Goodyear  organization  has  shown  unusual  courage 
and  efficiency  in  meeting  all  tlie  recent  difficulties.  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  witli  (pialities  so  displayed,  and  with  such  an  organ- 
ization as  this  1  firmly  Ix-lievc  we  are  now  ready  for  a  complete 
come-back." 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   OHIO 
By  Our  Regular   Correspondent 

THE  footwear  season  which  has  just  closed  was  most  satis- 
factory to  .\kron  manufacturers  in  spite  of  the  rather  un- 
toward reports  regarding  the  industry  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Tabulations  for  the  season  have  not  been  completed 
and  ligures  are  not  available,  but  those  closely  connected  with 
this  feature  of  the  industry  believe  that  if  the  fall  and  early 
winter  present  seasonable  weather  the  first  of  the  coming  year 
will  find  the  books  at  lea.st  100  per  cent  normal.  The  stocks 
of  the  dealers  are  reported  to  be  comparatively  low  and  although 


buying  has  been  very  good  it  is  believed  that  the  coming  of  cold 
weather  will  find  much  mail  order  business  on  its  way  to  the 
factories  from  the  dealers. 

Druggists'  sundries  sales  are  gradually  improving,  according 
to  available  reports.  The  improvement  lacks  any  spectacular 
features  and  is  following  along  the  lines  noted  in  other  industries. 
The  season  for  actual  placing  of  large  orders  does  not  come 
until  fall,  when  the  jobbers  place  their  largest  orders.  Jobbers, 
however,  are  reported  not  to  be  heavily  stocked  with  goods,  and 
therefore  the  Akron  druggists'  sundries  companies,  including 
Goodrich,  will  be  surprised  if  the  coming  season  is  not  at  least  a 
fair  one. 

The  future  of  mechanical  goods  depends  largely  upon  the  im- 
provement in  general  business  because  these  departments  are 
closely  interlocked  with  the  larger  manufacturing  industries.  The 
resumption  of  steel  manufacture,  the  settling  of  labor  and  rail- 
road freight  rate  questions,  which  are  the  large  issues  of  the 
day,  will  mean  that  the  general  tone  of  business  will  improve 
and  lie  reflected  rapidly  in  the  mechanical  goods  departments  of 
the  rubber  companies. 

While  the  news  which  developed  in  the  Akron  rubber  fac- 
tories toward  the  end  of  May  lacked  the  optimistic  tone  which 
it  carried  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  June  has  been 
an  entire  reversal  of  this  development.  The  opening  of  the 
month  saw  some  changes  which  it  was  generally  believed  would 
inaugurate  a  new  era  of  depression,  but  as  the  days  and  weeks 
went  by  reports  from  the  various  companies  took  on  a  more 
optimistic  tone,  until  it  is  .generally  believed  that  the  industry  is 
on  a   firm  keel  and  that   sailing  will   be  smooth   in  the  future. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  made  some  adjustments  in  office 
personnel  and  has  announced  that  the  factory  will  continue  on  a 
basis  of  3,000  tires  a  day  until  fall,  unless  a  change  in  business 
conditions  makes   it  necessary. 

At  the  F'irestone  plant  it  is  officially  stated  that  production  is 
now  between  17,000  and  18,000  tires  a  day  and  that  if  any  re- 
duction is  made  it  will  not  take  place  on  the  basis  of  information 
now  at  hand.  Few  of  the  47  automobile  manufacturers  who 
purchase  original  equipment  from  Firestone  have  materially  de- 
creased their  commitments  to  date,  it  is  stated.  Some  readjust- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  Firestone  olifice  personnel  in  line 
with  those  made  in  other  factories  and  some  men  have  been  laid 
off  in  the  mechanical  departments,  but  outside  of  this  tlie  forces 
are  as  they  were  in  May. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  running  along  at  the  same 
production  point,  although  figures  have  not  been  given  out.  It 
is  a  conservative  firm  and  was  comparatively  little  affected  by  the 
big  period  of  depression.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  price 
of  General  stock  on  the  market  reflects  the  condition  of  the 
company. 

.At  the  Goodrich  plant,  where  salary  and  personnel  adjust- 
ments have  been  under  way,  business  remains  very  much  as  it 
was  at  the  first  of  the  month,  which  means  a  decrease  from  the 
peak  reached  during  the  middle  of  May.  However,  the  adjust- 
ments have  been  to  a  large  extent  in  the  offices,  while  the  pro- 
duction department  has  retnained  much  the  same.  There  has 
been  no  wholesale  reduction  in  factory  forces,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  amiounces  the  appointment  of 
E.  H.  Fitch  as  director  of  sales.  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  with  Ralph 
McPeake  as  his  assistant.  L.  A.  McQueen,  formerly  in  sales 
promotion  work,  is  now  assistant  advertising  manager.  T.  A. 
Beimett  has  been  given  charge  of  Goodrich  mechanical  sales  with 

E.  R.  Miller  as  his  assistant. 

.     .\    remarkable   record    for   long-continued   service   is    that    fur- 
nished by   three  brothers,   for  many  years  employed   by   The   B. 

F.  Goodrich   Co.,  Akron,   Ohio.     Perry  and  Lee   Hall   were   first 
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employed  by  the  Goodrich  company  in  1887.  The  first-named  of 
the  two  is  now  manager  of  one  of  the  plant  departments.  The 
third  brother,  Ira.  has  been  with  the  company  for  twenty-five 
years.  These  men  have  scon  many  changes  in  their  particular 
industry,  while  their  united  record,  in  years,  represents  almost 
a  century  of  service. 

Among  the  resignations  from  the  Goodricli  company  is  that 
of  E.  P.  Rowen,  formerly  manager  of  Diamond  tire  sales,  and 
also  that  of  M.  E.  Fassnacht.  formerly  service  manager. 

E.  C.  Tibbitts,  who  for  twent>-four  years  has  been  connected 
with  Goodrich  advertising,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  \Vm. 
H.  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  central  western  manager. 
Mr.  Tibbitts  will  have  i>ersonal  charge  of  the  Goodrich  account 
as  handled  by  the  Rankin  company,  and  will  have  headquarters  in 
Akron. 

F.  O.  Slutz,  formerly  manager  of  railroad  sales,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  tire  department  and  will  report  to  H.  C.  .Miller, 
director  of  tire  sales. 

UASON    ISStJES    FAVORABLE    REPOET 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio,  a  short  distance 
from  Akron,  has  issued  a  series  of  reports  regarding  its  business 
which  have  the  most  optimistic  tone  of  any  statements  given  out 
in  .^kron  for  several  months.  While  the  company  did  more  than 
$7,000,000  worth  of  business  last  year,  expectations  based  upon 
the  present  output  of  the  plant,  together  with  its  output  history 
thus  far  this  year,  leads  officials  of  the  company  to  believe  that 
business  this  year  will  be  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  The  balance 
sheet  as  of  the  first  of  May  showed  quick  current  assets  of 
$3,340,000  as  against  current  liabilities  of  $433,000,  being  a  better 
than  "four  to  one"  condition. 

While  production  of  cord  tires  during  the  first  weeks  in 
June  was  larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
it  is  expected  that  the  final  figures  on  June  production  will  be  at 
least  100  per  cent  larger  than  production  during  the  same  month 
last  year,  when  business  as  a  whole  was  at  peak.  Sales  for  May 
of  this  year  were  in  excess  of  those  of  May  of  last  year.  It  is 
believed  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  month  the  company  will 
have  worked  off  the  last  pound  of  high-priced  rubber  and  will 
begin  July  on  rubber  which  costs  an  average  of  16  cents  a  pound. 
Its  fabric  is  manufactured  in  its  own  mills  at  Kent  and  conse- 
quently the  company  was  not  caught  with  large  fabric  commit- 
ments last  year. 

The  company  has  practically  stopped  the  manufacture  of  fabric 
tires  except  in  Ford  sizes,  having  turned  attention  primarily  to 
the  manufacture  of  cords.  The  same  action  has  been  taken  as 
regards  the  manufacture  of  tubes.  The  company  makes  only  a 
jet  black  tube,  having  discontinued  entirely  the  production  of 
grey  and  red  tubes.  At  the  present  time  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  a  plain  solid  tire 
and  to  concentrate  on  cu.shion  and  slotted  tyi)es  of  heavy  duty 
solid  tires. 

The  first  part  of  July  will  probably  see  the  absorption  of  the 
Mason  Plantations  Co.  by  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  com- 
pleted. The  stockholders  of  the  plantations  company  were  given 
the  privilege  of  converting  their  stock  into  rubber  stock,  and 
although  no  announcement  has  yet  been  made  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  transfer  suggestion  has  met  with  universal 
favor  among  the  stockholders.  When  the  amalgamation  has  been 
carried  through,  approximately  $4,000,000  of  liquid  assets  will  be 
added  to  the  company. 

GOODYEAR    ANNOUNCES   NEW    TIRE    PRODUCTION    SCHEDULE 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  announces  that  the  new 
production  schedule  will  be  26,000  tires  a  day,  and  as  soon  as 
man  can  be  obtained,  the  factory  will  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  three 
eight-hour  shifts.  This  is  due,  not  only  to  increases  in  dealers' 
orders,  which  have  continued  to  grow  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
but  to  unexpected  increases  in  orders  from  automobile  manu- 
facturers. 


When  it  was  announced  that  1,500  men  were  wanted  imme- 
diately at  the  Goodyear  factory  it  was  believed  to  be  impossible 
to  find  so  many  experienced  men  in  the  city.  Goodyear  started 
to  rehire  former  employes  the  third  week  in  June  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  at  least  1,500  more  were  needed  came  on  June 
23,  following  a  conference  between  factory  officials  and  E.  G. 
W'ilmcr,  the  new  president.  Mr.  Wilmer  startled  those  who  did! 
not  already  know  of  the  increase  in  orders  by  stating  that  it 
will   soon   be   possible  to  go  to  25.000  or  26,000  tires  a  day. 

Goodyear's  rapid  recuperation  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  worst  days  of  the  depression  advertising  was  con- 
tinued as  before;  and  that  the  salesmen  were  recently  placed 
upon  a  new  working  basis  whereby  they  cither  produced  results 
or  resigned. 

MILLER    AUD    FIRESTONE     PLAN    INCREASED   PRODUCTION 

Although  the  same  increases  are  not  e-xpected  from  the  other 
compsp.ies  it  is  known  that  Miller  is  contemplating  an  increase 
and  Firestone  has  placed  the  small-tire  production  department  on 
a  basis  of  two  nine-hour  shifts. 

-Although  it  had  been  anticipated  that  automobile  manufacturers' 
commitments  at  the  rubber  plants  would  he  decreased  w-ith  the 
reported  decrease  in  automobile  sales,  yet  this  has  not  developed 
and  in  some  instances  facts  have  been  just  to  the  contrary. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  orders  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.'s  rim  plant,  which  is  now  being  operated  at  two-thirds 
capacity  with  350  men.  The  plant  makes  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  automobile  rims  of  the  country,  and  during  the  past  week 
the  increased  production  at  some  of  the  automobile  centers,  espe- 
cially at  Flint,  Michigan,  has  been  definite!}'  reflected  at  the 
rim   plant. 

AKRON  NOTES 

.\  price  reduction  on  all  types  of  truck  tires  is  announced  by 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  effective  on  June  20.  These 
reductions  will  complete  the  stabilization  of  tire  prices  through 
tlie  entire  Goodyear  line,  following  the  reduction  in  price  on  all' 
kinds  of  automobile  casings  and  tubes  announced  last  month. 
There  will  be  an  average  reduction  of  23!/4  per  cent  on  6,  7,  and' 
8-inch  cord  pneumatic  truck  tires.  The  reduction  on  all  Good- 
year S.V.  solid  tires  will  average  12  per  cent,  and  on  all  cushion 
tires  there  will  be  an  average  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  The 
prices  on  pneumatic  truck  tires  over  eight  inches,  and  on  the 
new  All-Wcather  tread  solid  tires  have  also  been  reduced  to  some 
extent. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  board  of  control  has  been- 
replaced  by  George  E.  Einbecker.  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  who 
has  assumed  the  oftice  of  comptroller  under  the  new  management. 
In  the  reorganization  Shelby  A.  Falor,  four  years  a  member  of 
the  board  of  control,  resigned  and  has  become  president  of  the 
Universal  Drug  Co.,  of  Akron.  W.  D.  Shilts,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  has  become  assistant  secretary  of  the  company 
and  H.  B.  Hamlin  and  W.  D.  Oburn,  other  members  of  the  board, 
remain  with  the  company. 

I'Vank  R.  Griffin  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  advertising  department,  in  the  division  of  domestic  adver- 
tising, of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Edward  G.  Wilmer,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  has  leased  the  A.  H.  Marks  homestead  in  .-\kron  and  wilt 
live  there  for  the  summer  with  his  New  York  business  associates. 

R.  E.  Wollcott,  assistant  credit  manager,  and  Charles  H. 
Waterman,  purchasing  agent,  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  have 
resigned. 

C.  E.  Wagner,  export  manager  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
attended  the  International  Trade  Conference  at  Mexico  City,  begin- 
ning June  20,  in  the  interests  of  his  firm.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
of  the  export  managers'  group  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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James  \V.  O'Meara,  of  the  advertising  department  of  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigiied,  effective  July  1,  and  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans.  For  the  past  si.\  years  Mr. 
O'Meara  had  charge  of  the  company's  news  service  for  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

J.  H.  .\ppleby,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  .St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  branches  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  firm's  force  of  special 
motorcycle  tire   representatives. 

John  D.  Hess,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  pneumatic 
tire  sales  for  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co  ,  with  headquarters 
at  Akron.  Starting  with  the  com- 
pany nine  years  ago  as  salesman 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  he  has 
successfully  filled  the  position 
of  branch  manager  at  Geveland, 
Ohio,  special  representative  to 
truck  manufacturers,  district 
manager  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  assistant  to  the  western 
sales  manager.  He  has  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  study 
tire  merchandising  under  all  lo- 
cal conditions  throughout  the 
country  and  has  gained  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  tire  and 
allied  industries  among  whom 
his  promotion  is  welcomed 
as    well    merited. 

On  account  of  ill  health,  O.  L.  Weaver,  who  was  connected 
with  The  Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  since  its  organization, 
has  tendered  his  resignation.  The  office  of  sales  manager,  for- 
merly held  by  Mr.  Weaver,  will  be  assumed  by  A.  G.  Partridge, 
who  is  also  vice-president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Partridge  was 
previously  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Geer,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  with  Mrs.  Geer, 
has  left  for  Europe  where  they  will  travel  for  the  next  month. 

Councilman  Gus  F.  Kasch  has  proposed  that  monuments  to  the 
originators  of  four  world  industries  in  Akron  be  erected  in  Akron. 
Among  them  is  a  monument  for  Dr.  B.  F.  Goodrich,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  rubber  industry  on  its  present  basis.  The  others 
are  for  the  originator  of  the  Chautauqua  plan,  cereals  and  the 
founder  of  the  sewer  pipe  industry.  Thus  far  Mr.  Kasch's  plan 
has  not  gone  beyond  suggestion. 

Harry  Quine,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  lecture  de- 
partment of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  National  Highway  Council  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

P.  B.  Martins,  for  more  than  5  years  manager  of  the  safety 
department  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned. 

The  past  presidents  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  many  of 
whom  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, entertained  the  Italian  Commission  on  electrification  of 
Italian  industries  and  railways  at  the  City  Club  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  commissioners  visited  the  Ohio  Insulator  Co.  at 
Barberton,  part  of  the  Akron  district,  and  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  during  the  day  before  coming  to  the  chamber  dinner.  They 
asked  that  Akron  men  assist  Italy  in  building  up  its  industries 
by  the  extension  of  credit  and  by  actually  going  to  Italy  to 
give  assistance. 

Leroy  R.  Reifsnider  is  president,  E.  C.  Shaw,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  is  vice-president,  and  Paul 
Held  is  treasurer  of  a  new  $2,000,000  building  and  loan  association 
which  has  been  organized  and  will  open  for  business  within  a 
month.     It  is  believed   by  the   organizers   that   more  money   will 


be  available  for  home  building  with  the  decrease  in  returns 
for  rubber  stocks. 

Walter  T.  .-Xkers  has  been  named  receiver  for  the  B.  &  W. 
Rubber  Co.,  one  of  the  smaller  and  newer  rubber  companies  of 
Akron.  Louis  W.  Bogner,  factory  superintendent,  filed  the  pe- 
tition for  receivership,  alleging  that  the  company  owed  him  $2,019, 
which,  under  the  administration  previous  to  the  receivership,  had 
been  lost.  He  aI.so  charged  that  the  plant  had  been  operated 
only  a  few  months  and  was  closed  about  September  1,  1920. 

Little  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  solving  the  difficulties 
of  the  Interlocking  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Akron.  The  plan  whereby 
the  creditors  were  to  be  paid  oflf  within  a  year  with  money  to 
be  made  by  the  company  operating  the  plant  was  not  accepted 
by  the  court  under  which  the  receiver  was  appointed.  The 
receiver  has  asked  that  the  stockholders  pay  the  portion  of 
their  stocks  which  remained  due,  and  the  court  ordered  that  the 
final  payments  on  the  stocks  be  made.  Whether  the  stockholders 
will  finally  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  operate  the 
plant  and  raise  the  receivership  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  Akron. 

The  employes  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  gave  a 
farewell  party  to  their  former  chief,  F.  A.  Seiberling,  at  the 
Goodyear  Auditorium  which  he  built  for  them,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  most  touching  scenes  ever  enacted  in  Akron.  His  brother 
Charles  was  presented  with  a  loving  cup,  while  a  similar  fund 
raised  by  the  employes  for  Mr.  Seiberling  will  doubtless  be  used 
to    purchase   additional   equipment    for   the   Children's    Hospital. 

MISCEILANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES 

The  Hercules  Rubber  Corporation  reports  a  change  of  address 
from  908  Union  Central  Building  to  922  Race  street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dexter  C.  Hathaway,  branch  manager  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  assistant  sales  managership  of  The  McGraw 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  Temporarily  he  will 
continue  to  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  Cleveland  branch  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  since  his  affiliation  with  the  com- 
pany almost  a  year  ago. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   THE   MID-WEST 

By  Our  Regular  Correspoiiilent 

MID-WEST    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS'     ASSOCIATION 

AT  the  June  14th  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  a  stirring  short  talk  was  given  by  Ensign 
Roger  v.  I'Tory,  of  Chicago,  attorney  for  the  American  Legion, 
in  which  he  said,  "The  American  Legion  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  in  keeping  alive  and  continuing  the  proper  ob- 
servances in  patriotic  matters,"  and  urged  that  ex-service  men' 
be  given  preferential  employment  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty. 

The  board  of  directors'  meeting  was  presided  over  by  George 
B.  Dryden,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  review  of  the  mechanical 
goods  industry  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  lx)ttom  price 
may  not  yet  have  been  reached  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  bad 
time  to  buy  rubber.  He  believes  that  factories  now  given  up 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes  should  give  more 
attention  to  other  lines  of  manufactured  rubber  goods,  as  the 
possibilities  of  rubber  mantifacture  have  nowhere  near  reached 
the  limit. 

The  following  speakers  were  called  upon  and  responded  briefly: 
J.  H.  McGrory,  Katzenbach  &  Bullock;  O.  L.  Heath  of  The 
Barrett  Company;  C.  H.  Taveniere,  Fred  Stern  &  Co.;  C.  Stitt, 
.•\.  Daigger  &  Co. ;  W.  E.  Wrisberg,  Newsom  Valve  Co. ;  D.  L. 
Sprakcr,  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  and  E.  H.  Bohlman,  Cupples  Com- 
l)any. 

Sydney  J.  Roy,  Hannibal  Rubber  Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
gave  a  splendid  talk  on  tires.  He  insisted  that  tires  must  be  well 
made ;  they  have  been  sold  too  cheaply,  but  an  honest  product 
nuist  be  turned  out ;  the  tire  industry  must  be  put  on  a  solid 
foundation  and   fictitious  adjustments   eliminated.     Mr.   Roy   pre- 
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dieted  the  greatest  business  the  world  has  ever  known  after 
industr\-  had  passed  through  the  present  depression.  Following 
Mr.  Roy's  talk.  Thomas  FoUen  discussed  tlie  question  of  foreign 
exchange. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  day,  IvJward  S.  Bahcox,  Editor 
of  the  hidia  Rubber  Rcxietv,  was  detained  at  home  and  his 
address  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  It  dealt  with  the  plan  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  basic  Federal-collected  statistics  that  would  constitute  a  great 
stabili;;ing  influence  if  put  into  operation. 

The   meeting  unanimously  adopted  the   following  resolutions : 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  .Asso- 
ciation, at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  luncheon,  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  June  14.  1921,  that  the  plan  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  basic.  Federal-collected  statistics  is 
hereby  endorsed,  and  that  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  urge  upon  congressmen  that  they  vote  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $600,000  retiuested  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  carry  on  this 
work. 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  luncheon,  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  June  14,  1921,  that  all  members  of  Congress  be  sent 
a  bulletin  of  this  Association  carrying  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
plan  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  Federal- 
collected  statistics. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MID-WESTEHN    NOTES 

The  Essenkay  Products  Co.  has  leased  three  buildings  at 
2601-9  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  plans  to  spend 
$15,000  ii'.  alterations.  The  present  city  sales  and  service  de- 
partment, now  at  Michigan  avenue,  will  also  be  moved  to  the  new 
quarters.     F.  D.  Mayer  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Bennett  Elastic  Web  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  February  9,  1920,  capi- 
talized at  $50,000,  on  December  20,  1920,  increased  its  capital 
stock  to  $75,000.  The  incorporators  of  this  company,  which  manu- 
factures elastic  web  products  and  textiles,  are  all  residents  of 
Chicago  and  are:  C.  F.  Bennett,  W.  B.  Bennett,  Benson  Landon, 
Robert  N.  Holt,  and  Benson  Landon,  Jr. 

H.  O.  Smith,  who  recently  assumed  control  of  the  Racine 
Auto  Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  a  veteran  in  the  rubber 
industry.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Indianap<jlis 
Rubber  Co.,  and  the  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  both  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  While  president  of  these  two  companies,  which  later 
were  merged  with  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mr. 
Smith  became  identified  with  the  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  served  as  its  president.  .As  one  of  the  employer  members 
of  the  N'ational  War  Labor  Board,  Mr.  Smith  also  played  his 
part  during  the  war. 

The  Standard  L'nderground  Cable  Co.,  Wcstinghouse  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  purchased  approximately 
thirteen  acres  in  the  northwestern  industrial  section  of  St.  Louis, 
bounded  by  Kingshighway  Boulevard  and  Slevin,  Geraldine,  and 
Brown  avenues,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect,  in  the  near  future, 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  insulated 
wire  and  cables.  The  I)uildings.  several  separate  and  complete 
units  of  brick  concrete  and  steel,  will  comprise  a  weatherproof 
wire  and  cable  factory,  a  copper-wire  drawing  mill,  a  magnet 
wire  department,  etc.  The  floor  area  will  cover  about  four  acres. 
Joseph  W.  Marsh  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Wishnick-Tumpeer  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will 
place  three  automobiles  at  the  disposal  of  members  of  the  Mid- 
West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  .Association  during  the  Pageant  of 
Progress  Exposition  to  be  held  on  the  Municipal  Pier  in  Chicago 
from  July  30  to  .August  14.  Members  of  the  company  will  act  as 
guides  and  chauffeurs.     Appointments  may  be  arranged  by  mail. 

Charles  Piez,  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  former  director-general  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 


Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  addressed  the  Engineering  .Adver- 
tisers' .Association  of  Chicago  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  on 
June  7,  his  subject  being  "Advertising  and  Selling  from  the 
E.xecutive  Viewpoint." 

Harry  E.  Geib  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Illinois,  office  of  A.  Schrader's  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mr.  Geib  has  been  with  the  Schradcr  forces  over  five  years  and 
his  exceptional  executive  ability  has  won  him  rapid  advancement. 
He  is  particularly  well-equipped  to  render  to  customers  that 
efficient  service  characteristic  of  the  Schrader  house. 

The  Fumess  Corporation,  343  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  at  Clarksboro,  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  what, 
engineers  claim  to  be  the  largest  deposit  of  high-grade  fuller's 
earth  yet  discovered  in  this  country.  Tests  show  it  to  equal  any 
of  the  bleaching  clays  imported  from  England  and  heretofore 
held  as  standard.  The  company  has  begun  the  development  of 
its  holdings,  which  consist  of  270  acres,  a  mill  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  60  tons  having  been  established.  Excellent  shipping 
facilities  and  low  cost  of  mining  enable  the  product  to  be  put 
into  the  Chicago  market  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  stockholders  of  the  International  India  Rubber  Corpora- 
tion, South  Bend,  Indiana,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  in 
January,  voted  that  the  name  of  the  company  be  changed  to 
Odell  Rubber  Co.  The  principal  product  of  the  company  is 
"Odell"  cord  tires. 

Building  operations  have  commenced  on  the  new  $1,000,000 
tire  plant  of  the  Wildman  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bay  City,  Michigan. 
The  site  is  on  a  tract  of  63  acres  just  south  of  Salzburg.  The 
building  under  construction  is  of  reenforced  concrete,  365  by 
161  -feet,  three  stories  and  basement,  and  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  2,500  tires  and  5,000  Wildman  self-sealing  inner 
tubes.  It  is  hoped  to  begin  production  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 


THE     MOST     WESTERN     TOY     BALLOON     FACTORY 

One  of  the  new  and  flourishing  rubber  industries  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  making  of  air  and  gas  toy  balloons  and  other 
inflatable  novelties  by  the  Pacific  Balloon  Co.  at  its  plant,  186 
Blaine  street.  Riverside,  California.  The  concern  was  started 
a  year  and   a   half  ago  by    H.   A.   Dodge,   the  president,   who   is 


Pacific  B.^lloon  Co.'s  Plant,  Riverside,  California. 

also  interested  in  a  similar  concern,  the  Howe-Bauniann  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  supply  the  trade  between  Chicago 
and  the  West  Coast. 

Donald  Fullerton  is  secretary-treasurer  and  manager  of  the  new 
project  that  is  producing  20,000  balloons  daily  and  steadily  in- 
creasing to  meet  a  demand  which  the  company  has  done  much 
to  promote.  Until  the  advent  of  the  company,  toy  rubber  balloons 
were  comparatively  rare  and  dear  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  said. 

The  factory  was  built  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
toys,  and  it  has  an  up-to-date  equipment  of  dipping  and  curing 
apparatus,  cement-mixing  machines,  form  stripping  devices,  roller 
coineyors,  etc.     The  rubber  used  for  the  gas  balloons  is  cleaned, 
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milled  and  compounded  at  the  Howe  rubber  works  in  Xew 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  The  factory  is  particularly  well- 
ventilated  and  well-lighted.  Riverside  was  selected  because  of 
its  particularly  non-humid  climate  as  compared  with  other 
southern  cities  near  the  Coast.  The  rubber  on  the  molds  dries 
well  and  (|uickly  in  the  warm,  dry  air ;  and  only  once,  one  day 
last  summer,  when  the  temperature  was  112  degrees  F.,  did  the 
workmen  have  any  troulile  with  the  dippings,  and  then  a  large 
amount  of  finished  stock  stuck  together  and  was  ruined. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   ON  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
I5y    Our    Ref!ular    Correspondent 

Mii)-YE.\R  conditions  in  the  rubber  trade  generally  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  very  encouraging,  according  to  many  rep- 
resentative manufacturers  and  dealers.  Tires  are  going  well,  due 
not  only  to  very  favorable  climatic  conditions,  an  improved  tone 
in  all  commercial  circles,  an  increasing  influx  of  tourists  bringing 
their  own  cars,  highway  improvement  on  a  continually  broadening 
scale,  and  last,  but  not  least,  more  aggressive  salesmanship. 

Mid-western  and  eastern  tire  makers  are  paying  more  attention 
than  ever  to  the  coastal  territory  and  are  establishing  new  agen- 
cies or  strengthening  old  ones  at  strategic  points  near  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  big  hinterland. 

Much  relief  was  felt  by  the  dealers  in  mechanical  rubber  goods 
at  the  recent  settlement  of  the  prolonged  trouble  in  the  building 
trades  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  strikers  accepted  without  re- 
serve a  wage  cut  averaging  lYz  per  cent.  Not  only  will  this  mean 
much  directly  to  rubber  men  in  the  Bay  City,  but  indirectly,  it 
is  figured,  the  efTect  will  be  very  salutary  in  other  big  industrial 
centers  on  the  Coast,  w'hich  are  invariably  affected  by  the  strong 
union  labor  movements  of  San  Francisco. 

Rubber  footwear  is  going  strong,  wholesale  dealers  say,  and 
their  main  anxiety  is  to  get  supplies.  Their  season  runs  to 
September  1.  Rubber  clothing  has  been  in  good  demand  in  the 
northern  district,  and  bathing  goods  have  been  selling  particularly 
well  in  the  southern  section.  Druggists'  sundries  find  a  steady 
sale ;  various  extension  plans  of  hydro-electric  and  public  utility 
companies  have  revived  dealings  noticeably  in  insulated  w  ire ; 
and  trade  in  reclaimed  rubl)er  shows  a  steady  trend  with  slightly 
better  prices. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   NOTES 

Hirsch-Blum  Co.,  1135  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  northern  California  distributer  of  Kenyon  cord 
tires  and  tubes. 

James  D.  Horan,  manager  of  the  Los  .Angeles  l)ranch,  was 
a  recent  guest  of  the  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills  management  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Pioneer  mills,  which  are  in  Pittsburg,  Califor- 
nia, continue  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  rubber  concerns  on  the 
Coast  and  overtime  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  sev- 
eral departments.  A  particularly  good  demand  is  reported  for 
mechanicals,  due  to  much  activity  in  building  lines  in  various 
Pacific  states. 

Joseph  Tansc}',  of  the  Tansey-Crowe  Co.,  1233  Van  Xess  ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  vulcanizer  and  distributer  of  Pennsylvania 
vacuum  cup  tires,  has  recently  been  attending  a  conference  of 
dealers  at  the  factory  at  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 

.Automobile  registration  for  the  state  of  California  for  Feb- 
ruary, March,  .^pril  and  May,  1921,  shows  a  total  of  540,339 
passenger  cars,  30,757  trucks,  2.456  trailers,  and  14,427  motor- 
cycles. Figures  for  the  same  months  in  1920  were  421,982,  29,- 
326,  1,099,  and  16,243.  This  state,  like  many  other  sections 
of  the  country,  therefore  had  a  loss  in  motorcycles,  but  had  a 
big  gain  in  other  vehicles.  Superintendent  of  the  State  Motor 
\'ehicle  Department,  Charles  J.  Chenu,  estimates  that  California 
will  have  675,000  motor  vehicles  registered  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


LOS   ANGELES    AND    VICINITY 

"Buy  a  spare"  is  the  slogan  which  the  allied  California  auto- 
mobile trades  associations  intend  to  use  to  influence  the  sale  of 
possibly  300,000  more  tires  in  the  State.  .According  to  a  recent 
checking  up  of  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  less  than 
46  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  carry  a  spare  tire  and  even  a 
smaller  percentage  have  fitments  for  carrying  a  "spare." 

.As  there  are  nearly  600,000  motor  cars  in  California,  the  tire 
dealers  reckon  on  about  300,000  possible  purchasers  of  "spares." 
Should  but  one-third  the  amount  be  purchased,  it  is  remarked 
that  this  would  be  a  gain  to  the  rubber  trade  worth  working 
for  and  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  tire  makers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  other  forty-seven  states. 

Some  concerns  handling  rubber  and  rubberized  goods  are  doing 
extra  well.  Weinstock  &  Nichols,  Los  Angeles  agents  for  the 
Gould  storage  battery  which  utilizes  not  only  hard  rubber  cells 
liut  also  rubber-armored  (impregnated)  wooden  separators,  re- 
port last  -April  business  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  a  year 
ago  and  May's  total  nearly  as  large  as  April. 

The  Maxon  Tire  Co.,  Los  Angeles  County  agent  for  Thermoid 
tires,  is  extending  its  operations,  having  leased  another  store  at 
Tenth  and   South   Main  streets,   Los  .Angeles. 

-A.  E.  Bush  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Tire  Company 
of  California,  specializing  on  Kelly-Springfield  tires,  at  1201  South 
Hill  street,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Keaton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1337  South  Flower  street, 
Los  Angeles,  is  distributing  to  dealers  a  book  and  chart  on  rim 
equipment  that  is  unique  and  useful. 

.A.  F.  Osterloh,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California,  is  chairman 
of  the  manufacturing  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Los  Angeles,  which  committee,  comprising  eighteen  represen- 
tative business  men  of  the  city,  is  making  elaborate  preparations 
for  a  Buyers'  Week  to  be  held  from  August  8  to  13,  inclusive. 
The  Union  Terminal  Co.  has  ofifered  the  use  of  200,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  free  in  its  new  building,  on  East  Seventh 
street.  The  committee  hopes  to  have  nearly  $100,000  available 
for  advertising  and  for  entertaining  possible  buyers  of  rubber 
and  many  other  Los  Angeles  products. 

G.  S.  Richardson  has  been  licensed  in  Santa  Ana,  California, 
to  use  the  name  and  method  of  the  Process  Rubber  Co.,  5918 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  in  infusing  new  life  into  tires 
and  tubes,  a  process  described  at  length  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World,  June  1,  1921. 

The  Elaterite  Varnish  &  Rul)ber  Co.,  SSfh  and  Alameda  streets, 
Los  Angeles,  was  chartered  July  7,  1919,  with  capital  stock  con- 
sisting of  2,500,000  shares  of  stock  at  $1  par  value.  Donald  H. 
MacDonald  is  secretary. 

The  big  brick  factory  of  the  United  States  Compression  Inner 
Tube  Co.,  at  Burbank,  California,  is  being  hurried  to  com- 
pletion, and  operations,  the  directors  believe,  will  be  started  early 
in  the  autumn.  The  company  intends  to  use  this  plant  to  supply 
the  Pacific  Coast  trade,  as  its  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  factory  serves 
the  Mid- West,  and  its  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania,  factory  supplies 
the  company's  puncture-proof  inner  tubes  and  casings  to  Eastern 
buyers. 

Tire  dealers  on  the  Coast  remarked  a  perceptible  increase  in 
sales  following  the  recent  cut  in  the  price  of  gasoline  from  27 
to  25  cents. 

W.  V.  Goar  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  H.  C.  Edelman, 
resigned,  as  manager  in  charge  of  sales  at  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  950  South  Main  street,  Los  Angeles.  He 
formerly  represented  the  Pemisylvania  company   in   Seattle. 
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NORTHWESTEHN     NOTES 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  resume  work  at  the  plant 
of  The  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
which  concern  has  been  inactive  for  several  months.  It  is  said 
that  some  financial  difficulties  that  troubled  the  concern  have 
been  practically  cleared  up,  and  while  operations  may  not  be 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  formerly,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
proportionately  more  profitable.  John  B.  White,  for  one  year 
president  of  the  concern,  has  resigned,  and  J.  L.  Bowling,  vice- 
president,  takes  his  place.  J.  W.  Brett  has  been  elected  vice- 
president.  H.  S.  Burdick  is  still  secretary-treasurer.  Roy  Hayes, 
of  Waverly,  Washington,  has  been  chosen  as  a  trustee  to  take 
Mr.  White's  place  on  the  board. 

The  Sound  Rubber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington,  mention  of 
which  was  made  in  a  recent  issue,  was  incorporated  April  19, 
1916.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Its  authorized 
capitalization  is  $5,000,000  common  and  $1,500,000  preferred  stock. 
The  officers  are :  A.  J.  Ritchie,  president  and  general  manager ; 
Morton  Gregory,  vice-president,  and  A.  E.  Braden,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  directors  include  the  above  and  J.  L.  Carman, 
E.  M.  Hayden,  S.  J.  Claridge  and  Marvin  Evans.  The  company 
has  been  manufacturing  tires  since  last  September.  Its  factory 
is  80  by  260  feet,  of  solid  concrete,  and  contains  approximately 
40.000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  site  comprises  about  four 
acres  of  land,  providing  room  for  two  additional  units  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Blekre  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has 
established  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  by  appointing  as  its  agent 
Larr>-  Sullivan,  of  the  Fashion  Garage,  Tenth  and  Taylor  streets, 
Portland.  Oregon.  He  will  cover  six  counties  in  that  state  and 
Clarke  County,  Washington. 

The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  has  opened 
a  warehouse  branch  in  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  located  close 
to  "auto  row."  G.  T.  Cuminings  is  corporation  salesman  and 
Delbert  T.  Fett  handles  the  dealers.  Pacific  Coast  manager 
Lester,  driving  from  San  Diego,  attended  the  opening  of  the 
new  depot  on  Puget  Sound  for  Savage  "Aristocrat"  cords  and 
fabrics. 

SOUTHWESTEBN    NOTES 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  taken  a  long  lease  on  a 
large  building  at  Fifth  avenue  and  West  Adams  street.  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  George  W.  Miller,  the  new  manager,  reports  that 
business  is  improving  despite  the  reaction  in  the  cotton  industry 
and  the  long-continued  dullness  in  mining. 

A  transaction  which  excited  much  interest  recently  was  the 
transfer  of  the  Southwest  Cotton  Co.'s  15,280  acres  of  planted 
land  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  and  the  company's  gins 
and  oil  mills  at  Phoenix,  Mesa.  Temple,  Glendale,  Tolleson, 
Gilbert,  Peoria,  and  Sarival  to  the  Valley  Ranch  Co.,  a  new 
corporation  headed  by  Guy  P.  Nevitt,  attorney  for  the  Southwest 
company.  A  controlling  interest  is  to  be  held  by  the  Southwest 
company,  with  a  remainder  available  for  sale,  the  old  company 
accepting  the  new  company's  notes  for  $710,000. 

The  transfer  means  the  liquidation  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.'s  interests  in  cotton  properties  in  Arizona,  the  South- 
west companv  having  represented  Goodyear.  The  value  of  the 
property  afTected  is  put  at  $3,250,000,  alx.ut  $2,(XX),()00  Ix-ing  the 
land  value.  It  is  understood  that  many  other  crops  will  be 
planted  as  well  as  cotton.  The  land  is  chiefly  at  Litchfield,  a 
new  and  model  town,  twenty  miles  west  of  Phoenix  in  the  lower 
Agua  Fria  valley. 

Another  large  cotton  ranch  belonging  to  the  Southwest  com- 
pany at  Goodyear,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix,  it  is  said, 
will  be  plotted  for  farmers  in  order  to  still  further  lighten  the 
load  of  the  Goodyear  company. 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  ranchers  in  Pcrris  Valley,  Riverside 
County,  California,  if  rubber  manufacturers  and  others  find  next 


season's  supply  of  cotton  scanty,  lor  liny  are  disregarding  the 
rule  adopted  by  cotton-growers  throughout  the  Southwest  to 
reduce  acreage  in  view  of  the  big  slump  in  prices,  and  they 
arc.  instead,  extending  their  acreage,  so  that  over  2,000  acres  will 
be  planted  to  cotton  this  year.  Long-staple  Durango  is  favored. 
One-quarter  of  the  2,500-acre  ranch  owned  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Herbert  C.  Hoover,  at  Wasco,  is  to  be  planted  to  cotton 
each  year.     Pima  Egyptian  is  favored  by  the  cabinet  officer. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

JOSEPH  STOKES  RUBBER   CO..   LIMITED.   BEGINS   OPERATIONS 

THE  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  completed  its 
plant  at  Welland,  Ontario,  Canada.  Representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $250,000.  the  plant  is  the  first  and  only  building  to  be 
designed,  constructed  and  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  hard 
rubber  products  in  Canada.  It  is  situated  on  eight  acres  of  land 
laid  out  with  the  future  expansion  of  the  plant  in  mind.  The 
building,  constructed  of  brick,  steel  and  timber,  and  known  as 
the  slow-burning  type,  is  160  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  with 
a  wing  60  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long,  the  latter  including  a 
vulcanizing  room  and  toilets. 

There    is,    in   addition    to    the    factory    shown,    a    boiler    room 
60   by    60    feet,    with    a    coal    pocket    and    tracks    overhead    that 


Pl.\nt    of    the    Joseph    Stokes    Rubber    Co.,    Limited. 
Well.\nd,    Ont.\rio.    Can.^da 

connect  with  a  siding  of  the  Grand  Trunk  &  Wabash  Railroad. 
The  building  is  triangular  in  shape  with  a  tower,  three  stories 
high,  forming  the  apex,  which  will  be  used  for  transformers  and 
storage  tank. 

Since  the  com[)letion  of  the  buildings,  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled with  the  result  that  the  company  now  has  a  thoroughly 
modern  plant  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

While  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
has  the  same  officers,  its  affairs  are  entirely  separate  and  the 
concern  is  operating  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  plant  is  at  the  present  time  running  only  at 
a  low  capacity,  but  after  additional  machinery  is  installed,  several 
hundred  skilled  workmen  will  be  given  emplojTnent. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  with 
main  office  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  has  materially  improved  its  con- 
dition recently  and  increased  production  by  300  tires  daily.  The 
company  is  being  reorganized  but  with  practically  no  changes 
in  the  personnel.  It  is  free  from  bonds,  mortgages,  and  liens, 
and  has  no  past-due  current  accounts.  It  has  materially  reduced 
its  bank  borrowings  and  maintained  full  credit  with  its  banks, 
while  it  is  consistently  taking  advantage  of  all  discounts.  C.  H. 
Carlisle  is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 


Replete  with  inform.\tion  for  rubber  m.\nuf.«iCturers — H.  C. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Ruliber  and  Compounding  Ingredients." 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 


THE  time-worn  adage  about  the  necessity  of  first  catching 
your  hare  l)efore  commencing  to  cook  it  seems  to  have  a 
certain  application  to  such  journalists  as  essay  to  write 
about  the  rubber  trade.  You  have  got  to  find  the  trade  before 
j'ou  begin,  and  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  used 
to  be  in  past  days.  True,  the  labor  troubles  on  the  score  of 
wages  have  been  temporarily  settled,  but  the  coal  strike  with  its 
benumbing  effect  upon  trade  generally  is  still  with  us,  being  now 
in  its  eighth  week. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  restricted  railway  service  will  have 
some  effect  upon  the  attendance  of  country  visitors  to  the 
Rubber  Exhibition ;  another  possible  malevolent  factor  is  the 
ill-temper  prevalent  among  the  rubber-share-holding  public  at 
the  new  low-level  price  of  9d.  per  pound  for  the  raw  commodity 
coupled  with  the  now  customary  notification  of  the  passing  of 
dividends,  or  at  the  best,  the  reduction  in  their  amount.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  said  that  the  recent  speeches  of  chaimicn  of  rubber 
companies  have  done  anything  to  dispel  the  existing  gloom,  though 
I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  use  optimistic  language 
unless  the  facts  and  portents  justified  it. 

TWO  THOUSAND  NEW  USES  OF  RUBBER 

It  appears  that  the  award  of  the  adjudicators  in  the  competition 
promoted  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  with  regard  to 
new  and  extended  uses  of  rubber  will  not  be  known  in  time  for 
the  Rubber  Exhibition.  Not  only  have  the  suggestions  amounted 
to  somewhere  about  2,000,  but  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  prove  the  statement  made  in  many  promising  cases.  This 
naturally  takes  time,  hence  the  delay  in  making  the  award,  and 
though  it  is  unfortunate  as  regards  the  Exhibition,  it  is  obvious 
that  to  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  through  haste  would 
be  more  unfortunate  still.  The  Exhibition  seems  likely  to  suffer, 
compared  with  previous  ones,  by  the  abstention  of  many  firms 
which  would  doubtless  have  exhibited  in  more  prosperous  times. 
It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  a  general  tightness  of  money,  as 
appears  also  to  be  the  case  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  Poland, 
and  the  natural  tendency  is  to  incur  no  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture. It  is  now  quite  common  for  firms  which  used  to  pay  their 
accounts  by  check  to  give  three  months'  bills  where  the  cash  is 
much  required.  Another  feature  of  the  current  year  is  the 
disinclination  of  rubber  firms  to  renew  contracts  for  chemicals, 
the  prevalent   idea  being  that  prices  have  by   no  means   reached 

bottom. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DEPRESSION 

.•\s  typical  examples  of  the  depressed  condition  of  affairs,  I  may 
note  here  that,  mainly  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  the  large  Silver- 
town  works  closed  on  April  22,  and  the  directors  have  stated 
that  under  the  circumstances  they  cannot  recommend  an  interim 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares;  last  year  it  was  2'^  per  cent, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  industo'  the  Malacca  Rubber  Plan- 
tation Co.'s  report  for  1920  shows  a  profit  of  only  £18,580  against 
£182,732  in  1919  and  £230,749  in  1916.  Instead  of  the  30  per  cent 
paid  last  year,  even  the  T'/i  per  cent  cumulative  preference  dividend 
has  to  be  passed  this  year. 

THE   PEACHEY    PROCESS   DEMONSTRATION    PLANT 

Matters  have  now  progressed  to  an  important  stage  in  that  a 
demonstration  plant  and  laboraton-  have  been  erected  at  380 
High  Road.  Willesden,  London,  N.  W.  The  plant  has  been 
erected  by  David  Bridge  Co.,  Limited,  Castleton,  Manchester,  on 
the  lines  of  an  experimental  plant  first  put  up  at  their  own 
works.      With    the    mixing    and    calendering    arrangements    there 


is  no  novelty  to  call  for  notice,  and  the  method  of  carrying  out 
the  cold  vulcanizati(>n  with  the  two  gases,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide,  is  the  novelty  which  arrests  attention.  This 
process  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  previously  shown  on  the 
laboratory  table  except  that  methods  for  dealing  with  the  waste 
gases  are  necessarily  added.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  is  made  by  the  ordinary  process  of  acting  upon 
sulphide  of  iron  with  sulphuric  acid  and  is  stored  in  a  gasometer 
outside  the  building,  while  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  purchased  in 
the  liquid  form  in  cylinders. 

The  two  units  of  the  vulcanizing  plant  follow  the  lines  of  the 
steam  pan  and  the  dry  heat  stove.  In  the  case  of  the  pan,  the 
goods  to  be  cured  are  placed  in  the  pan  on  a  wooden  rack.  On 
the  pan  being  closed  the  air  is  exhausted  and  sulphur  dioxide 
admitted  for  ten  minutes.  This  gas  is  then  blown  out  and 
after  a  further  exhaustion  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  admitted  and 
allowed  to  act  for  thirty  minutes.  No  inconvenience,  it  is  under- 
stood, arises  from  the  water  produced  in  the  interaction  of  the 
gases. 

The  continuous  vulcanizing  apparatus  on  the  lines  of  the  dry- 
heat  stove  is  intended  for  the  cure  of  fabrics,  floor  coverings, 
soling  material,  etc.,  containing  leather  buffings,  wood  meal, 
and  so  on.  The  chambers  are  constructed  of  wood  with  rollers 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  first  contains  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas, 
and  the  second,  which  is  three  times  as  long,  the  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  materials  enter  the  chambers  under  tension  and 
between  elastic  flaps  in  order  to  avoid  leakage  of  gases,  this 
being  naturally  an  important  matter.  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
an  absorber  for  the  waste  gases  outside  the  building;  probably 
there  are  two  absorbers  if  the  lines  of  ordinary  chemical  works 
practice  are  followed,  and  subsequent  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
dififerent  sulphur  compounds  obtained. 

L'p  to  now  the  chemist  in  the  rubber  works  has  been  a  con- 
sultant and  an  analyst.  There  is  now  an  opportunity,  where  the 
Peachey  process  is  adopted,  for  him  to  prove  his  worth  as  a  pro- 
cess engineer.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  process  can- 
not be  controlled  by  the  ordinary  foreman-vulcanizer  of  the  past, 
and  today,  as  much  will  depend  upon  chemical  control  of  the  opera- 
tions. Doubtless  the  present  year  will  see  many  pilgrimages 
of  rubber  folk  to  Willesden  to  see  the  plant  in  operation. 

CHESS   4  STEAD,  LIMITED 

This  company,  having  got  into  financial  difficulties  owing  to 
bad  trade  and  depreciation  of  stock,  decided  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  creditors  to  accept  an  offer  of  6s.8d.  in  the  pound 
sterling.  The  firm  is  an  amalgamation  of  Stead-Hunt  and  Chess- 
Brand  with  works  at  Brimscombe,  Gloucestershire,  and  Middleton, 
Lancashire.  T.  H.  Roberts,  formerly  the  chief  proprietor 
of  Wood-Milne,  Limited,  is  a  director  and  the  Middleton  works 
were  started  under  his  auspices  to  make  reclaimed  rubber.  The 
claims  made  for  this  product  seem  to  have  left  the  rubber  man- 
ufacturers cold  and  the  business  was  later  turned  over  to  rubber 
soles  and  heels,  etc.  Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  at  the 
Brimscombe  works  and  the  destruction  of  the  papers  and  books, 
the  exact  position  of  affairs  cannot  be  ascertained.  No  doubt 
the  concern  will  pull  around  after  the  slump  in  conjunction  with 
others  who  ha\e  found  themselves  in  a  tight  corner. 

NORTH  KENT  RUBBER  CO. 

The  aft'airs  of  the  North  Kent  Rubber  Co.  of  London  have 
been  considered  by  a  meeting  of  creditors.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  one-man  affair  started  with  a  small  capital  in  pre- 
war  days   and   developed    into   a   prosperous   concern   under   war 
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conditions,  subsequently,  however,  getting  into  difticulties  with  the 
coming  of  the  slump  in  trade.  The  proprietor,  Ch.irlcs  Russell, 
has  obtained  the  assistance  of  friends  who  will  pay  a  sum  equal 
to  about  S.J.  in  the  pound  sterling.  The  estate  will  be  dealt  with 
under  a  deed  of  assignment,  a  committee  of  inspection  having  been 
ap|)ointcd.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  largest  creditors  are  Chess 
&  Stead.  Limited,  for  i2,196. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS 

The  fortieth  annual  general  meeting  of  Siemens  Bros.  &  Co., 
Limited,  showed  that  the  results  for  1920  were  quite  satis- 
factory, as  has  been  the  case  with  the  other  cable-making  con- 
cerns, the  general  business  slump  having  left  them  unaffected. 
The  net  profit  was  £253.254,  against  £211,209  for  1919,  and  the 
dividend  remains  at  10  per  cent  free  of  tax.  With  regard  to  the 
proixjsed  increase  of  capital  and  bonus  distribution  the  chairman 
said  that  the  whole  of  the  authorized  ordinan,-  share  capital  of 
£1.500.000  was  issued  and  fully  paid  up.  and  any  addition  was 
to  be  avoided  if  new  capital  could  be  issued  on  another  basis 
and  it  was  proposed  to  issue  one  million  10  per  cent  cumulative 
preference  shares.  It  was  further  stated  that  to  put  the  old 
shareholders  on  something  like  an  equal  footing  with  the  new 
ones  they  would  receive  a  bonus  distribution  of  one  new  prefer- 
ence share  for  every  five  ordinary  shares  held.  With  regard  to 
submarine  cable,  the  principal  feature  of  the  Woolwich  works, 
it  w^as  stated  that  the  output  in  1920  exceeded  that  of  1919  and 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  electrical 
apparatus,  the  business  in  hand  was  such  as  to  enable  a  prophecy 
of  a  10  per  cent  dividend  for  the  current  year. 

Johnson  &  Phillips,  Limited,  another  firm  of  electric  cable 
manufacturers,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  12i^  per  cent,  the  same 
as  for  1919,  the  profit  being  £98,405  against  £90.000  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  report  of  Bell's  United  Asbestos  Co.,  Limited,  a  com- 
bination of  Bell's  Asbestos  Co.  and  the  United  Asbestos  Co., 
shows  a  net  profit  of  £64,670  and  enables  \2Vi  per  cent  to  be 
paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  in  addition  to  the  preference  dividend. 
The  addition  to  the  works  at  Harefield.  Middlesex,  for  making 
the  new  Hurcan  building  slabs  has  recently  come  into  operation, 
but  owing  to  the  high  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  the  report 
does  not  speak  too  optimistically  of  the  immediate  future.  The 
only  important  competitor  of  the  company  in  this  country  is 
Turner  Brothers  Asbestos  Co.,  Limited,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
Rockdale  premises,  has  large  works  in  Trafford  Park.  Man- 
chester, for  the  manufacture  of  building  slabs  and  similar  ma- 
terial. 

THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY  AND  TALBOT 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  who  died  recently,  was 
known  in  the  rubber  trade  not  so  much  by  reason  of  being  the 
premier  Earl  in  the  British  peerage,  but  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Shrewsbury  &  Challiner  Tyre  Co..  of  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  now  a  subsidiary  comiiany  under  the  control  of 
Chas.  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  fitting  of  hansom  caibs 
in  London  and  Paris  with  solid  rubber  tires  was  due  to  his 
initiative  and  he  was  prominent  in  the  foundation  of  the  company 
mentioned  above,  though  he  cannot  be  considered  a  rubber  man  in 
the  sense  that  Lords  Colwyn  and  Grinerton  are. 

SELENIUM  OXYCHLORIDE 

The  importance  of  this  body  as  a  new  solvent  appears  to  have 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Victor  Lenher,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  appears  to  dissolve 
bodies  like  enamel,  bakelite,  hard  resins,  etc.,  which  have  proved 
resistant  to  all  the  known  solvents.  Further  than  this,  the  press 
notice  refers  to  it  as  a  good  solvent  for  rubber.  One  rubber 
firm  informed  me  that  they  understood  that  the  new  solvent 
would  entirely  replace  solvent  naphtha.  There  are  plenty  of  sol- 
vents for  rubber,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  are  likely  to  be 


used  on  a  large  scale  in  the  industry  for  some  reason  or  other, 
such  as  prices,  toxicity,  mineral  content,  etc.  .Although  1  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively  in  the  matter.  1  imagine 
that  though  selenium  oxychloride  may  prove  to  be  useful  in  the 
rubber  trade,  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  replacing  solvent  naphtha. 


CAPTAIN      BUCKLETON      HONORED 

The  following  modest  item  appears  in  a  Li\  erpuul    (  England) 
paper : 

■  The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  bestowed  ui)on  Captain  Ernest 
Edward  Buckleton,  of  8,  Croxteth  Road, 
Liverpool,  the  Palmes  en  Argent  de 
rOrdre  de  la  Couronne,  in  recognition  of 
services  rendered  to  the  Belgian  cause 
during  the  war. 

This  honor,  to  be  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Belgian  Empire,  is  well  deserved. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  well-known 
Anglo-.American  rubber  man.  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Great  War,  opened  his  home 
to  some  75  destitute  Belgians  and  through 
his  efforts  among  friends  here  and  in 
Europe,  cared  for  hundreds  more. 
Belgium  has  not  forgotten,  nor  should 
we,  who  appreciate  such  broad-minded, 
self-sacrificing  helpfulness. 


FIFTH     INTERNATIONAL    RUBBER 
EXHIBITION 

The  Fifth  International  Rubber  Exhi- 
bition was  opened  at  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  London,  June  3,  at  noon,  by 
Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P.. 
the  president,  supported  by  most  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. 

The  exhibition  is  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  all  sections  of  the  rubber 
industry,  from  the  tree  to  the  completed 
article.  All  the  rubber-producing  coun- 
tries are  represented  and  some  new  ideas  with  re.gard  to  new 
uses  of  rubber  are  in  evidence. 

The  conferences  promise  to  lie  of  unusual  importance  and 
interesting  papers  will  be  read.  .\  large  number  of  competitions 
for  valuable  trophies  have  been  announced.  There  will  be  fre- 
quent displays  of  moving  pictures  of  scenes  in  rubber-producing 
and  other  tropical  districts  and  instructive  demonstrations  in 
the   factories. 

.■\  detailed  report  of  the  exhibition,  which  closes  June  17, 
will  appear  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  .August  1.  1921. 


Capt.mn  E.  E.  Buck- 
leton 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1920 

IMPOBTS 

RECENT  official  statistics  for  the  trade  of  France  during  1920 
show  that  on  the  whole  imports  decreased.  This  holds  good 
for  the  rublier  industry  too,  in  almost  every  department  of  which 
the  figures  for  1920  imports  are  lower  than  during  1919:  in  some 
cases  considerably  so.  Thus,  imports  of  crude  rubber  were 
272,350  quintals  (220.46  pounds),  value  215,701,000  francs  ($14,- 
875.931),  in  1920,  as  against  307,347  quintals,  value  243,419,000 
francs  ($33,344,921).  in  1919.  The  figures  for  1913  were  174.410 
quintals,  value  122,783,000  francs  ($23,697,119). 

Manufactures  of  rubber  totaled  96..'?48  quintals,  value  249.097.000 
francs  ($17,192,897).  in  1920;  138.444  iiuintals.  value  362.999.000 
francs  ($49,725,890),  in  1919,  and  33.260  quintals,  value  44.386.000 
francs  ($8,566,498),  in  1913.  In  manufactures,  the  most  notable 
decreases  were  in   rubber  thread:  2,371   (juintals,   value  8.536,000 
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francs,  in  1920,  against  4,513  quintals,  value  16,247,000  francs,  the 
year  before;  rubberized  clothing:  only  775  quintals,  value  5,044,000 
francs,  in  1920,  as  compared  with  3,508  quintals,  value  22,802,000 
francs,  in  1919;  rubber  footwear:  4,725  quintals,  value  8,505,000 
francs,  in  1920,  and  6,120  quintals,  value  11,016,000  francs,  in  1919; 
tires,  tubes,  covers:  49,153  quintals,  value  132,713,000  francs,  and 
80.553  quintals,  value  217,493.000  francs,  in  1920  and  1919,  re- 
spectively, 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  crude  ruhlicr  and  gtitta  percha  amounted  to  106.994 
quintals,  value  84.739,000  francs  ($5,844,069),  in  1920:  103.150 
quintals,  value  81.695.000  francs  ($11,191.0%),  in  1919  and  166.870 
quintals,  value  75,537.000  francs   ($14,578,641),  in  1913. 

The  totals  for  manufactured  goods  during  the  same  years  were : 
187,849  quintals,  value  462,309,000  francs  ($31,883,380);  111,597 
quintals,  value  273.941.000  francs  ($37,525,890)  ;  and  69,300  quintals, 
value  100,288.000  francs  ($19,355,584).  There  was  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  exports  of  footwear  which  jumped  from  1,148 
quintals,  value  1.952.000  francs,  in  1919  to  15.479  quintals,  value 
26.314.0(X)  francs.  Figures  for  rubber  clothin,g  nearly  doubled  in 
1920.  being  5,018  quintals,  value  29,004,000  francs,  against  2,559 
quintals,  value  14,790,000  francs,  the  year  before.  Exports  of 
tires,  tubes,  covers,  increased  from  85,138  quintals,  value  217,101,000 
francs  in  1919.  to  138.645  quintals,  value  353.545,000  francs  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

TRADE    DISTRIBUTION 

The  share  of  different  countries  in  this  trade  during  1920  was 
as  follows  :  Great  Britain  exported  crude  rubber  valued  at  126.- 
435.000  francs  ($8,719,655),  manufactures  to  a  value  of  160,873.000 
francs  ($11,094,690)  ;  United  States  came  next  with  manufactures 
totaling  59.422.000  francs.  ($4,098,069)  ;  Belgium  sent  crude  rubber 
to  a  value  of  2.175.000  francs  ($150,000)  and  manufactured  rubber 
valued  at  10,535,000  francs  ($726,552).  In  exchange  France  sent 
to  Great  Britain  manufactures  amounting  to  82,147,000  francs 
($5,665,310)  and  crude  rubber  for  21,931,000  francs  ($1,512,483)  ; 
United  States  took  crude  rubber  worth  19.337,000  francs 
($1,333,586)  ;  exports  to  Germany  were  19.251.000  francs  ($1,327,- 
655)  worth  of  manufactures  and  crude  rubber  valued  at  13,886,000 
francs  ("$957,655)  ;  to  Switzerland  went  manufactures  amounting 
to  33,151,000  francs  ($2,286,276)  and  to  Belgium,  manufactures 
and  crude  rubber  valued  at  58,236,000  francs  ($4,016,276)  and 
7,042,000  francs  ($485,655)  respectively.  As  will  be  noted  trade 
with  Gemiany  is  beginning  to  assiuiie  sizable  proportions. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  based 
on  the  inspection  of  factories  situated  in  different  regions  of 
France,  there  were  in  pre-war  days  524  rubber  and  paper  factories 
employing  41,909  workers,  male  and  female.  In  August,  1914,  this 
number  had  decreased  to  287  factories  employing  only  19,107 
hands ;  how-evcr,  in  October,  1920,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
504  factories  employing  47,365  persons. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  EUROPE 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

FRANCE 

THE  Societe  Industrielle  des  Telephones  not  only  manufactures 
electrical  articles,  but  also  rubberized  fabrics,  pneumatic 
tires,  electric  apparatus,  etc.  Bef.ore  the  war,  profits  were 
between  2,600.000  francs  and  2,800,(X)0  francs.  During  the  last 
years,  however,  the  .hgures  showed  considerable  lluctuations.  In 
1914  net  profits  rose  from  1,792,000  francs  to  5,103,(X)0  francs 
in  1916  and  8,831,000  francs  in  1917.  In  1918,  tlicy  dropped  to 
6,670,000  francs,  then  to  5,000.000  in  1919  and  to  4,120,000  francs 
in  1920.  During  the  same  time  the  dividends  rose  from  15  francs 
per  share  to  30  and  then  40  francs. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  dividends  were  35  francs.    In  general. 


the  company  has  not  exactly  spent  money  freely  and  at  last  the 
directors  have  decided  to  renew  the  equipment  in  use  since  the 
foundation  of  the  firm  in  1893.  For  this  purpose,  the  capital  is 
to  be  increased  from  18  to  36  million  francs. 

The  Etablissements  Industriels  E.  C.  et  A.  Grammont  has 
placed  on  the  market  32,000  "B"  shares.  Up  to  the  present  only 
28.000  ".V"  shares  have  lx;en  negotiated.  This  company  has  a 
capital  of  30,000.000  francs,  and  factories  at  Lyon,  in  the  Isere 
and  in  the  Var,  where  it  manufactures  wires  and  cables  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  submarine  cables,  and  all  kinds  of  elec- 
trical goods  and  apparatus.  It  has  wire-drawing  establishments 
and  also  produces  rubber  goods,  particularly  tires,  tubes,  belting, 
etc. 

The  comjiany  has  progressed  durinj;  the  last  few  years.  Before 
the  war  business  amounting  to  20,000,0(X)  was  reported,  but  in 
the  latest  report,  that  of  1919-1920,  transactions  amounted  to  over 
100.000,000  francs,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  increased  costs  of  labor, 
materials  and  coal.  The  gross  profits  were  17,478,0C)0  francs 
and  the  net  proceeds  were  2,055,000  francs.  The  dividend  was 
fixed  at  50  francs  per  share.  The  reserves  exceed  78,000.000 
against  liabilities  of  47.000.000. 

The  Societe  Repneu  of  1  bis,  rue  Trayon.  Paris,  is  in  volun- 
tary liquidation. 

The  Societe  Fran(;aise  du  Caoutchouc  d'OuIlins  has  been 
formed  at  Lyon  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs.  The  firm  will 
engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber  goods  and  similar 
products. 

It  is  learned  that  tlie  Societe  de  Pontoux  et  Cie.  has  been 
changed  into  the  Societe  Le  Caoutchouc  Industrial,  with  a  capital 
of  800,000  francs  and  offices  at  Rue  Saint-Regis  (Belle-de-Mai), 
Marseilles. 

GERMANY 

.\  correspondent  relates,  in  the  C\i\]\mx-7.cxtung.  his  experience 
concerning  the  rubber  goods  trade  in  the  occupied  parts  of 
Germany.  He  states  that  foreign  salesmen  are  taking  the  place 
of  Germans.  It  seems  that  they  are  mostly  Belgians,  some 
French,  but  very  few  English  or  Americans,  who  offer  local 
merchants  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  at  prices  below  those  quoted 
by  German  manufacturers  in  unoccupied  Germany.  The  terms 
of  the  foreigners  are  severe,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  succeed 
in  capturing  the  orders.  Patriotism  is  not  proof  against  lower 
prices,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  there  is  a  demand  for 
foreign  goods.  The  most  important  German  firms  stock  quantities 
of  French,  Belgian,  English  and  American  rubber  goods.  In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  goods  are  advertised  or  offered  for  sale 
under  French  names ;  thus,  sticking  plasters  have  become 
"cmplatre  caoutchoutee,"  nipples,  "tetines,"  etc. 

Of  course,  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  necessitates  the  carry- 
ing of  foreign  goods  and  the  using  of  foreign  terms.  Never- 
theless, the  correspondent  is  much  exercised  over  what  he  has 
found  and  sees  in  everything  a  sign  of  the  Allies'  determination 
to  ruin  Germany's  trade  and  even  to  win  over  to  themselves  the 
occupied  territories. 

Rubber  goods  may  now  be  exported  freely  from  Germany 
without  the  export  permits  that  were  formerly  recjuired.  It  is 
said  that  this  measure  is  a  direct  result  of  the  "Sanctions"  of  the 
Entente  which  created  a  very  difficult  economic  situation  here. 

A  new  rubber  article  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  suspenders 
made  entirely  of  red  rubber  with  the  exception  of  the  strap- 
loops.  At  first  they  were  made  from  auto-tire  waste,  but  the 
pieces  thus  obtained  were  not  always  long  or  wide  enough,  and 
now  producers  of  these  suspenders  buy  sheets  of  smooth  red 
rubber  about  0.7-meter  (one  meter  equals  about  39  inches),  wide 
and  2  millimeters  thick,  from  which  strips  of  the  necessary  size 
are  cut.  It  seems  that  the  new  suspender  is  meeting  with  a 
good  demand  and  can  compete  with  the  usual  kind  of  suspender 
as  far  as  price  is  concerned. 
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Richard  Werner,  of  Werner  &  Pflciderer.  Cannstatt-Stuttgart, 
received  from  the  political  science  faculty  of  the  University 
Tiihingcn  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Science. 

On  April  23.  Moritz  Wolf,  one  of  the  founders  and  owners  of 
the  firm  of  Bcrnhard,  Wolf  &  Co..  died  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main 
at  the  age  of  69  years.  The  deceased  was  well-known  and 
I'opular  in  the  ruhber  industry  and  had  traveled  considerably  out- 
side of  Germany.  He  was  on  the  board  of  the  Zentral-Verbandes 
des  Chirurgischcn  Gummiwarenhandels  Deutschlands  E.  V.,  the 
central  association  for  the  surgical  rubber  goods  trade 
of  Germany.. 

The  founder  of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Giunmiwarenfabrik.  formerly 
Louis  Peter,  died  recently  at  Frankfort-oii-theMain.  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  81  years.  In  1872  he  founded  this  company  and 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  such  energy  that  it  steadily  grew  in 
importance  and  extent.  In  1905  he  changed  the  concern  to  a 
stock  company.  His  ceaseless  striving  in  behalf  of  the  rubber 
industry  was  rewarded  with  the  title  "Kommerzienrat"  (Commer- 
cial .Advisor). 

COMPANY  HEPORTS 

The  Mitteldeutsche  Gummiwarenfabrik,  formerly  Louis  Peter, 
has  decided  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  30,000,000  marks.  The 
increased  capital  is  made  necessary  by  new  heavy  expenditures. 
It  is  also  considered  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  the  capital  market  which  are  still  favorable. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Asbestund  Gummiwerke  Alfred 
Calmon,  Akt.-Ges.,  Hamburg,  shows  net  profits  for  the  year  1920 
of  1,713.529.89  marks.  A  dividend  of  15  per  cent  was  declared. 
It  was  proposed  to  double  the  capital  and  bring  it  to  a  total  of 
20.000,000  marks.  This  increase  is  called  for  by  expansion  of 
the  business  and  plans  to  reopen  two  asbestos  departments  and  to 
take  up  again  the  manufacture  of  gymnastic  and  sporting  shoes 
with  rubber  soles.  This  company  began  its  activities  in  1886  as 
a  private  company  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  and  rubber 
goods.  In  1896  it  was  incorporated,  the  capital  being  1,500,000 
marks.  It  is  thus  exactly  25  years  since  the  company  took  on 
its  present  form  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  anniversarv',  it  was 
proposed  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  1,000,000  marks  for  the  beneht 
of  employes  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  long  and  faith- 
ful service. 

The  Hackethal-  Draht-  und  Kaliclwerke,  .\.-G.,  Hanover,  re- 
ports net  profits  of  4,878,578  marks  for  the  year  1920.  A  dividend 
of  20  per  cent  was  declared. 

.•\ktiengesellschaft  Metzelcr  &  Co.  has  decided  to  raise  its  capital 
by  4,000,000  marks,  by  issuing  4,000  six  per  cent  preferential  .shares. 
The  capital  of  the  company  now  consists  of  8,000,000  original, 
and  4,000.000  preferential  shares. 

The  Leipziger  Gummiwarenfabrik,  .'Kktiengesellschaft,  formerly 
Julius  Marx  Heine  &  Co.,  reports  that,  on  the  whole,  1920  was 
satisfactory.  Net  profits  were  327,976  33  marks  and  a  dividend 
of  15  per  cent  was  declared. 

The  Hannoversche  Gummiwerke  Excelsior,  A-G.,  Hanover 
Limmer,  experienced  a  huge  demand  for  its  goods  in  1920.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  coal  situation,  all  demands  could  not  be  ful- 
filled. The  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  4,356,582.95 
marks.  A  dividend  of  30  per  cent  plus  five  per  cent  bonus  was 
declared  to  shareholders,  and  1,356,582  marks  were  reserved  for 
employes. 

NEW   FIRMS 

Vulkan  Gummiwarcn-Handelsgesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  Hattingen; 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Fritz  Willnow  Gummi-  und  Asbestfabrikate,  Charlottenburg. 

Elastic,  Siiddeutsche  Gummi-Industrie  und  Auto-bedarf-Handels- 
gcsellschaft  m.  b.  H.;  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  rubber 
goods,  sale  of  automobiles,  bicycles  and  accessories. 

Offenbacher    Gummiwerke    Karl    Stoeckicht   Aktiengesellschaft, 


Offenbach  (Main).  This  concern  will  continue  the  business  known 
as  Offenbacher  Gummiwerke  Karl  Stoeckicht  in  Offenbach-on- 
Main  and  will  manufacture  and  sell  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 
The  capital  is  8,(XX),0(X)  marks. 

Gummikon,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Klosterstrasse  70.  Berlin  C.  2;  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Xorddeutsche  Sportball-Fabrikation,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Berlin;  man- 
ufacture of  sport  balls  and  other  sporting  goods, 

Calorifix,  Dr.  Freund  &  Co.,  Dresden;  manufacture  of  rulibcr 
and  asbestos  goods,  also  technical  goods. 

P.  Sauset,  Kommanditgesellschaft  in  Niirnberg,  7  Wohlgemut- 
strasse,  Niirnberg;  manufacture  of  belting.  Main  offices  are  in 
Bonn. 

Maschincnfabrik  .Atlanticwerk,  G.  m.  b.  II.,  Niedcrwalluf ;  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  technical  goods. 

Gummigesellschaft  Futura  G.  m.  b.  H..  Hanover;  manufacture 
and  sale  of  "Futura"  rubl>er  heels  and  soles. 

FINLAND'S  FOREIGN   TRADE 

Oflicial  statistics  for  1920  show  that  despite  the  unfavorable 
times  trade  in  rubber  was  fairly  satisfactory.  Among  the  imports 
were  crude  rubber,  gutta  percha,  balata :  233,183  kilos,  value 
4.443,000  finmarks  (finmark=$0.193  [normal]);  belting:  159,855 
kilos,  value  10,322,000  finmarks;  automobile  tires  and  bicycle 
pedals :  350,628  kilos,  value  19,956,000  fimnarks ;  rubber  shoes : 
294.191  kilos,  value  14.323,000  finmarks;  other  rubber  goods  18.109 
kilos,  value  1,123,(XX)  finmarks. 


FOREIGN  TARIFFS 

SPAIN 

IN  the  recent  revision  of  tlie  Spanish  Customs  Tariff,  which  went 
into  effect  May  21,  1921,  certain  articles  are  mentioned  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  rubber  industry.  It  should  be  noted  that 
duties  on  many  articles  were,  last  November,  considerably  in- 
creased. By  the  new  law  certain  other  classes  have  been  reduced 
to  the  level  of  100  per  cent  over  the  tariff  of  1912.  This  new 
list  includes  tire  covers  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber,  waterproof 
clothing  of  rubber ;  toys  and  games. 

The  duties  imposed  last  November  have  been  increased  so  that 
solid  rubber  tires  with  metallic  mounting  are  now  1(X)  per  cent 
higher  than  tlie  tariff  of  1912. 

Old  Mini- 
New  Rate,  mum  Rate, 
Pesetas  Pesetas 
.\  nicies                                                                                               Per  Kilo  Per  Kilo 

Rubber  hose.  "ipes-.  sheets,  etc 5.20  1.30 

Rubber    belting,    packinsi.    rtc 8.OC1  2.00 

Solid   lubber   tires   with   metallic   mounting 4.80  1.20 

Pneumatic     tires 10.8C  2.70 

Rubber     elastics 10.80  2.70 

Rubber    waterproi.f    fabrics.., 14.80  3.60 

Rubber     clothing 19.60  5.60 

GERMANY 

A  recent  proclamation,  as  stated  in  the  Di-ulsclw  h'ricluuniccigcr 
of  May  4.  requires  that  certain  goods,  whether  of  foreign  or 
German  origin,  must  l>e  provided  with,  on  importation  from  the 
occupied  German  territory  into  unoccupied  Germany,  an  entry 
pennit.  .^mong  the  list  of  goods  requiring  this  entry  permit  the 
following  are  noted :  india  rubber  tubes  for  tires  of  vehicles 
and  cycles ;  covers  for  the  same  of  textile  goods  impregnated  or 
coated  with  rubber ;  box  and  cord  packing  of  textile  goods  in 
combination  with  rubber ;  asbestos  paper  and  board ;  asbestos 
thread,  cord  and  twine;  asbetos  tissues  (except  rubberized  as- 
bestos tissues)  ;  other  unspecified  wares  of  asbestos,  or  rubberized 
asbestos  tissues. 

LATVIA 

In  Latvia  export  restrictions  on  certain  articles  have  been  con- 
siderably relaxed,  and  a  special  license  from  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry  is  now  no  longer  necessary  where  goods  are  to  be 
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exported.      Rubber   goods   are   among   the   various   articles   men- 
tioned which  are  exempt. 

MEXICO 

A  customs  office  has  been  established  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
in  connection  with  the  parcel  post  division  of  the  post  office. 
Parcels  forwarded  to  Guadalajara  by  express  or  freight  will,  as 
heretofore,  be  subject  to  clearance  at  other  ports  of  entry. 

A  Presidential  decree,  dated  March  28,  and  quoted  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  (Mexico)  of  April  23,  has  the  following  modifica- 
tion of  import  duties  among  its  items : 

Rate  of  Duty 


Articles 

Rubber  tirts  for  passenger  motor  cars 

Rubber   tires   for   motor   vehicles   for  carryinp  goods 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

CEYLON 

COMP.vR.VTiVE  statistics  to  hand  would  show  that  rubber  re- 
striction in  Ceylon  has  been  anything  but  a  success.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  London  and  Ceylon-con- 
trolled estates  voted  in  favor  of  the  25  per  cent  restriction  which 
was  to  take  effect  from  November  1,  1920,  exports  of  rubber 
from  this  colony  since  January  1,  1921,  are  considerably  higher 
than  they  were  during  the  same  period  of  1920. 

Thus  the  total  exports  of  rubber  from  Ceylon  to  all  countries 
from  January  1  to  April  11,  1921,  amounted  to  25,966.223  pounds, 
against  22,235,004  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 
That  is  to  say  that  in  14  weeks  Ceylon  exported  3,731,219  pounds 
of  rubber  more  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  year  before. 
.At  this  rate,  the  total  exports  for  1921  would  exceed  those  for 
1920  by  over  10,500,000  pounds. 

It  is  realized  that  increases  have  been  par'*y  due  to  the  clear- 
ance of  part  of  the  heavy  stocks  at  Colombo.  However,  the  stocks 
still  on  hand  indicate  that  there  must  be  •'  other  reason  for  the 
heavy  exports. 

Some  time  ago,  there  was  a  feeling  hew  among  many  author- 
ities that  the  Government  should  enforce  restriction  by  50  per 
cent  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Malaya.  Now,  however,  since  the 
Colonial  Secretary  has  definitely  refused  to  enforce  restriction 
in  Malaya,  nothing  will  come  of  such  a  plan  anywhere.  It  seeins, 
therefore,  that  there  will  not  be  much  of  any  kind  of  restriction 
here  or  elsewhere. 

.•\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kelani  Valley  Planters'  Association, 
a  motion  was  made  that  the  parent  association  be  asked  to  urge 
the  abolition  of  the  rubber  export  tax.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
the  present  condition  in  the  rubber  industry  makes  the  tax  a 
very  heavy  burden,  the  removal  of  which  would  aid  planters 
considerably,  it  is  realized  that  the  financial  stress  of  the  Ceylon 
Government  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  the 
tax.  However,  the  local  press  is  not  in  favor  of  retention 
of  the  tax  for,  as  the  Weekly  Times  of  Ceylon  puts  it,  "the 
Ceylon  rubber  industry  is  at  present  too  much  of  a  broken  reed  for 
the  Government  to  lean  upon  it  with  much  advantage  in  its  con- 
dition of  financial  exhaustion." 

Trade  between  Ceylon  and  Germany  is  steadily  reviving.  Direct 
shipments  this  year  have  been  large  and  it  is  believed  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Ceylon  goods  have  gone  to  Germany  through 
Holland.  Up  to  the  middle  of  April  the  amount  of  rubber 
exported  direct  to  Germany  was  1,339,959  pounds  or  nearly 
600  tons. 

Freight  rates  hum  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  general 
cargo,  including  rubber,  have  been  reduced  to  65s.  per  50  cubic 
feet.  This  reduction  represents  a  fall  of  35.?.  in  the  case  of 
rubber. 


MALAYA 

It  is  now  known  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Winston  Churchill,  has  definitely  refused  to  legislate  for  com- 
pulsory restriction.  In  a  telegram  to  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States  he  says:  "There  is  no  assurance 
that  producers  in  other  countries  would  be  submitted  to  similar 
restriction  so  that  they  may  benefit  at  the  expense  of  producers  in 
Malaya  perhaps  permanently.  Conditions  must  be  allowed  to  right 
themselves." 

This  has  caused  great  disappointment  among  advocates  of  re- 
striction, though  it  cannot  be  said  that  local  producers  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  decision.  In  fact,  for  at  least  a 
month  it  was  oiienh-  said  that  the  scheme  would  probably  not  go 
through  and  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  has  been  widely 
discussed  in  the  papers  here.  Correspondence  reveals  that  people 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for  unity  among 
planters;  a  definite  policy  regarding  the  planting  of  new  areas, 
regulation  of  output,  fixing  of  remunerative  prices,  knowledge  re- 
garding rubber  stocks  and  world  requirements. 

As  the  knowledge  has  grown  that  the  Governinent  would  and 
could  do  very  little  in  the  situation,  the  feeling  that  the  industry 
must  take  care  of  itself  has  become  stronger.  There  are  still 
voices  in  favor  of  some  form  of  government  assistance — financial, 
for  instance.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  the  majority 
are  in  favor  of  some  scheme  of  self-help.  The  Strails  Times  has 
devoted  several  lengthy  articles  to  the  spreading  and  strength- 
ening of  this  idea  and  has  supported  its  views  by  quoting  the 
examples  of  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Copper  Export  Asso- 
ciation in  America  and  the  methods  of  the  California  fruit 
growers. 

In  the  rubber  supplement  of  May  6  of  its  weekly  issue,  The 
Strails  Budget,  the  Straits  Times  gives  some  points  in  a  scheme 
of  self-help.  The  idea  is  to  ask  the  Government  to  grant  to  a 
body  regularly  constituted,  and  fully  representative  of  the  rubber 
industry,  the  exclusive  right  of  exporting  rubber  from  the  ports. 
Armed  with  this  right,  the  industry  could  introduce  an  effective 
system  of  control  over  output,  varying  the  degree  of  restriction 
from  time  to  time  as  conditions  required.  This  Rubber  Control 
Board  would  see  to  it  that  reliable  records  were  obtained  regard- 
ing supply,  demand  and  price.  It  would  maintain  experimental 
and  research  work  on  behalf  of  the  industry  generally ;  ascertain 
annually  the  "full  capacity  output"  of  all  estates  and  determine 
what  percentage  could  be  profitably  put  on  the  market,  and  issue 
export  certificates  for  the  authorized  output  of  each  estate. 

One  thing  has  been  fully  realized  by  most  people,  that  unless 
some  kind  of  restriction  or  control  of  rubber  output  is  resorted 
to,  it  will  take  years — some  say  at  least  five — before  the  situation 
will  be  appreciably  improved. 

Some  interesting  statements  made  by  the  well-known  Teluk 
.\nson,  planter,  Maurice  Maude  who  recently  revisited  Malaya, 
may  be  quoted.  He  is  in  favor  of  restriction  and  recommends 
alternate  day  tapping.  He  is  one  of  those  that  believe  that  the 
cost  of  production  could  and  should  be  reduced.  In  his  opinion, 
\s.6d.a.  pound  for  rubber  would  be  a  very  good  business  proposi- 
tion for  all  first-class  companies.  Finally,  he  condemns  the  waste 
of  time  and  money  in  tjie  manufacture  of  so-called  fancy  rubber 
like  pale  crepe,  smoked  sheet,  etc.  The  aim  should  be,  not  to 
try  to  please  the  broker's  eye.  but  to  produce  blocks  of  rubber  that 
will  require  less  time  and  expense  in  making. 

COMPABISON   OF  RUBBER   IN   BURMA   AND   MALAYA 

In  a  report  on  rubber  in  Burma.  H.  C.  Pinching,  A.  R.  C.  S., 
mycologist  and  senior  scientific  officer  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  As- 
sociation in  Malaya,  states  that  the  average  growth  of  the  trees, 
age  for  age,  in  Lower  Burma,  is  inferior  to  the  average  growth 
of  trees  in  Malaya  or  Sumatra,  but  superior  to  that  of  trees  in 
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Ceylon.  This  iiilVriority  of  the  growth  of  trots  in  Burma  to  that 
of  the  Malayan  trees,  decreases  toward  the  South.  In  many  places 
in  the  Mergiii  and  Tenasserine  districts  the  averape  growth  of  the 
trees  was  only  slightly,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Malaya.  The 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  Burma  is  attributed  to  the 
climatic  conditions  there,  which  are  less  favorable  than  in  Malaya. 
In  Malaya  the  rainfalls  are  more  or  less  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year  but  in  Burma  there  is  a  wet  and  a  dry  season 
and  in  the  North  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  rainfall  oc- 
curs during  the  five  dry  months,  leaving  90  per  cent  to  fall  during . 
the  period  June  to  Xovcmber. 

Mr.  Pinchiui:  found  that  planters  in  Burma  took  great  interest 
in  the  agricultural  side  of  rubber  producing,  in  contrast  with 
Malayan  planters  who  have  not  gi\en  this  side  of  the  matter  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

Burma  estates  were  found  to  be  well-kept,  every  care  being  ex- 
pended in  keeping  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  Owing  to  the  care 
taken  to  keep  the  land  free  from  jungle  timber  and  jungle  stuiups, 
very  few  trees  were  found  to  be  affected  with  root  diseases  like 
those  caused  by  Fowi-s  ligiiosus,  Ustulina  ::onata,  etc.  In  this 
matter  of  clean  clearing  Burma  estates  are  far  ahead  of  Malayan 
estates,  where  considerable  trouble  has  been  caused  by  root 
diseases,  groups  of  over  100  trees  having  been  killed  off  by  Fames 
Ugnosus. 

The  principal  diseases  met  with  in  Lower  Burma  were  those  due 
to  different  species  of  Phxtoplithora,  as:  black  stripe  canker,  ab- 
normal leaf-fall,  pod  disease,  patch  canker,  pink  disease,  die-back, 
Ustulina  :oiiahi  (not  affecting  the  roots,  however),  and  a  few- 
cases  of  brown  bast  were  also  observed. 

The  average  yields  in  Lower  Burma  are  lower  than  the  yields 
from  Malayan  estates,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  of  tapping  is  lost  during  the  Southwest 
monsoon  every  year.  A  fair  average  estimated  yield  from 
Burma  trees  according  to  age  is : 


Age 
years 

4—  5 

5—  6 
5—  7 

7—  8 

8—  9 
9—10 

10— 11 


Pounds 
per  acre 

50        (October  to  December  only) 
150 

180        (October  to   December  only) 
230        (October  to   December   only) 
300        (October  to   December   only) 
350 
40O 


Factories  and  general  establishments  of  Burma  estates  were  up- 
to-date  and  well-cared  for.  Labor  is  plentiful,  rice  cheap  and 
abundant,  so  that  estates  suffered  no  loss  on  this  head. 

According  to  Mr.  Pinching,  Lower  Burma  should  be  as  suc- 
cessful a  rubber-growing  country  as  Malaya.  Although  present- 
day  yields  do  not  equal  those  of  Malaya,  he  believes  that  they 
can  in  time  approximate  if  not  equal  those  yields. 

The  conditions  for  tenure  of  rubber  lands  are  easier  in  Burma 
than  in  Malaya  and  these  with  the  better  later  conditions  in  Bur- 
ma should  put  that  country  in  a  very  favorable  position  as  a 
rubber  producer.  Unfortunately  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
cost  of  freights  on  rubber  have  been  detrimental  to  the  rubber 
planting  industry  during  the  last  few  years.  But,  naturally,  these 
are  matters  l>eyond  the  control  of  the  ruliber  industry. 

RUBBER    ROAn    EXPERIMENT 

The  first  experiinental  portion  of  rubber  road  was  recently  laid 
down  in  Singapore.  It  consists  of  a  small  sample,  three  yards  by 
tv;elvc.  and  is  located  at  the  approach  to  a  weighbridge,  over 
which  heavy  granite-laden  larries  leave  the  yard,  and  a  record  of 
the  traffic  which  these  will  carry  over  the  rubber  will  be  available 
in  due  course  of  time. 

THE  NETHERLANDS   EAST  INDIES 

The  efifects  of  the  present  dcpressicm  in  the  rubber  industry 
are  being  felt  more  and  more,  particularly  in  Suiuatra  where  costs 
are  a  good  deal   higher  than   in  Java.     It   is   reported  that  the 


number  of  discharged  European  planters'  assistants  in  Sumatra's 
cast  coast  already  amount  to  over  60.  Some  have  received  free 
passage  to  Europe  plus  four  months'  salary,  while  the  majority 
were  not  provided  w-ith  free  passage  and  received  only  the  usual 
six  weeks'  salary.  Most  of  the.se  are  still  in  Sumatra,  while 
some  have  gone  to  Java  and  to  the  Straits  to  try  their  luck 
there.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  whereas  the  Government  in 
the  British  rubber  producing  colonies  is  helping  European  unem- 
ployed, the  local  government  is  taking  no  action  at  all. 

Where  assistants  have  not  been  discharged  salaries  have  been 
decreased.  Three  companies— the  Anglo-Dutch  Estates  Agency, 
■Limited,  Harrisons  &  Crosfield,  and  the  Marihat  Sumatra  Plant- 
agcn  Cie.,  are  known  to  have  reduced  salaries  to  pre-war  levels 
plus  100  gilders  to  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

.Reports  have  it  that  the  firms  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra 
in  Tapanoeli  have  decided  to  decrease  salaries  temporarily  by  one- 
third. 

Coolie  wages  are  also  being  cut  and  hundreds  of  coolies  have 
been  discharged  and  repatriated  to  Java. 

Up  to  the  present  nothing  definite  has  been  done  here  regarding 
restrictions  of  output,  but  it  is  said  that  Sumatra  planters  are 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of  restriction  and  not  only  of  25 
per  cent,  but  SO  per  cent. 

In  Java  a  note  of  optimism  persists.  Of  course,  it  is  realized 
that  the  crisis  is  practically  only  just  beginning  and  that  it  may 
last  a  considerable  time. 

Rubber  experts  advise  producers  to  keep  calm  and  rightly  con- 
sider that  the  controlling  of  panicky  feelings  and  actions  is  the 
only  way  to  help  in  getting  out  of  the  present  dismal  situation. 
Proper  attention  to  lands  is  urged  and  it  is  advised  to  plant  some 
harmless  growth  on  lands  that  have  to  be  temporarily  abandoned. 

The  consoling  factors  here  are  the  efficient  experiment  stations 
and  the  cost  of  production.  Regarding  the  first  it  is  interesting 
to  quote  what  Dr.  A.  W.  Nanninga  of  Deventer  has  to  say. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com- 
merce on  a  study  tour  to  Malaya,  Java  and  Simiatra.  In  his 
report  to  the  Minister  on  his  return,  recently,  he  said  that  while 
both  the  experiment  stations  and  the  plantations  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  solve  the  many  problems  con- 
nected with  the  planting  and  preparation  of  rubber,  very  little  is 
done  in  these  respects  in  Malaya,  and,  he  concluded — the  Malayan 
lubber  industry  may  result  as  did  the  cinchona  industry.  This 
industry  is  flourishing  in  Java  but  could  not  develop  in  India 
where  the  land  was  just  as  suitable  for  cinchona  as  in  the  first- 
named  country. 

As  to  costs  of  production,  at  present  Java  and  Ceylon  produce 
at  a  low^er  cost  than  other  rubber-producing  centers  and  the  two 
islands  together  produce  only  about  100,000  tons  of  rubber.  Con- 
sequently both  Java  and  Ceylon  can  sell  at  some  profit  so  long 
as  they  can  manage  to  keep  costs  under  selling  prices,  and  a 
good  many  estates  in  these  places  can  do  that  even  at  prevailing 
rates. 

JAVA    NOTES 

Kroiu  March  10.  tlie  freight  rate  for  rubber  was  reduced  to 
27.50  gilders  per  cubic  meter  or  82.50  gilders  per  1,800  kilos. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alberto  Pirelli  are  in 
Java  inspecting  the  rubber  plantations  belonging  to  the  Pirelli 
firm.  On  their  way,  the  couple  stayed  in  Malaya  for  a  few  days 
to  inspect  the  Johore  estates.  It  seems  that  the  Italian  Pirelli 
company  has  increased  its  capital  to  100  million  lire  and  intends 
to  form  a  dollar  company  in  Singairare  to  supply  the  factories 
with  raw  materials  and  also  to  facilitate  the  organizing  of  the 
sale  of  their  tires,  cables  and  other  goods  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Second  Netherlands  East  Indian  Industrial  Fair  is  to  l)e 
held  at  Bandoeng,  Java,  from  September  19  to  October  9,  1921. 
According  to  reports  by  the  committee,  the  great  support  given  by 
the  local  government,  public  institutions,  industrials,  and  mer- 
chants, promises  that  this  fair  will  be  a  great  success. 
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R.  J.  CALDWELL  COMPANY,  Inc.       15  Park  Row,  New  York 


WIRE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 


Capacity   125   coils  per  hour. 

Fully   patented   in   the   U.    S. 

and    foreign    countries. 


The  new  "O-R"  machine  is  for  wrapping 
small  and  medium  coils  of 

INSULATED  or  BARE  WIRE 

having  an  eye  of  4"  and  larger,  and  cross- 
section  of  2"  to  53.4". 

Folded  paper  shuttle  for  small  coils,  roll 
shuttle  carrying  paper  and  burlap  for  coils 
with  12"  or  larger  eye. 

WRAPS  A   COIL   IN   10  SECONDS 

MANY  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Wire  or  write  for  information 


PIERCE  WRAPPING  MACHINE  CO. 


625  W.  JACKSON  BLVD. 


CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


N' 


1,376,778 


1.376.733 
1.376.868 
1.376.965 
1,376,968 
1.376,970 
1.377.0' 1 
1,377,031 
1,377,079 
1,377,098 
1,377,162 


15,099 


1,377,170 
1,377,173 

1,377,260 

1,377.283 
1.377,353 
1,377,354 
1,377,375 

1,377,466 
1,377,596 

1,377,614 
1,377,627 
1,377,642 

1,377,683 
1.377.771 
1.377.782 
1,377.903 
1.377,910 

1.377,924 


1,378,025 

1.378,081 
1.378.148 
1.378.234 
1.378.243 
1.37S.273 
1.378.313 
1.378.315 
1,378,331 

1,378.332 

1.378.397 

1.378.550 

1.378.641 

1.378.683 
1.378,747 

1.378.763 
1.378.764 
1,378,766 


1.378.832 
1,378.870 
i,378.9C5 

1.378.922 

1.378.968 

1,379,032 


1,379,043 
1.379,096 
1,379,101 


THE   UNITED   STATES 

GRANTED    MAY    3,    1921 

1,376,404     Demountable    rim    for    tires.      A.    L.    Cole,   AuburncUlle, 

Mass. 
1,376,750     Hose.s.ipportcr.     C.  W.  Egerton  and  J.  W.  Ilanf— Ixjth 

of  lirookivn,    X.   \. 
Tennis    ball    havin*?    hollow    rubl>er    center    with    a    fabric    cover 

.Tpplied  directly  to  the  rubber  and   having  depressigns  molded 

in    surface.      \V.    J,    Orr,    Chicopce,    Mass.,   assignor   to   A.    G. 

Spaldin.^  &  Bros.,   Tersey  City,   N.  .1. 
Sanitary   protectrr.     C.   Schocn,   Scranton,   Pa. 
Tire-valve   for  truck  tires.      I-.   O.   Gibson,   Rawlins,  Wyo, 
Rubber  heel.     F.   Xerger.  ChicaRO,  III. 
Multiple  tire  valve.     J.  A.  Uverlander,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pad  for  attaching  vahes  to  tires.     A.  T.  Pickens,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Elastic   tire.     K.   Fukuda,  Tokio,  Japan. 
IIose-sui)i>crtcr.     R.  JI.  Silva.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     W.   F.   I^ainB,  Cumberland,   Md. 
Tire-boot.     M.  C   Seymoui-,   Hespcria,   Mich. 
Disk   wheel   ftr  pneumatic   tires.     G.    H.    Forsyth,   Chicago,   111. 

REISSUES 

Tire-wrappinpr  machine  folder.  W.  C.  Stevens,  Akron.  Ohio, 
assi.:rnor  to  Pierce  WrapninR  Machine  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
(Original  patent  Nc .  1.1V6.044.  dated  August  29.  1916. 
Divided:  origin.al  patent  No.  1,243.357.  dated  October  16, 
1917.) 

GRANTED  MAY   10,    1921 

Emergency  tire.     W.   F.  Aichele,  Good  Ground,  N.   Y. 
Demcnntable    tire    Tim,      L.    D.    Allen,    assignor    of    two-6fths    fo 

W.   K.  Allen — iKth  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Tri!ss    1-avinE    pad    r<nd    belt    linins    cf    sponge    rubber.       T.    N. 

McCay.  Watts,  Calif. 
Tire  tre.Vd.     F.  G.   Schenuit.  TIaltimore.  Md. 
Cushion   wheel.     \V.    H.   Kerrick,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
Cushion  wheel.     \V.  B.   Kerrick.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Combination    pneumatic   tire   casing.      J.    Velcio,   assignor   of  one- 
third  to  C.   A.   Harpman — both   of  Ycungstown,   O. 
Inflatable  display   form.      R.   II.   Cowley.   Salt   Lake  City.   Utal . 
Combined    tire    valve    and    itressure    indicator.      T.    Many.    New 

^'orl-.  N.  Y. 
CcTset   with   elastir   inserts.      ^'.   Buchanan.   New   York.   N.   Y. 
Vehicle  tire.     C.  S.  Preston.  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Uot.-iry  rubber  heel.     A.   Twarocowski  and   S.   Klcsinski--botb    cf 

Detroit.   Mich. 
Bed   pad    with    water-proof   casing.      W,    M.    Henes,    Amherst     O. 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.     J.   B.  Harris.  Cleveland,  O. 
Pneumatic  tire.     T.  Mcri,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Garter.     R.  A.  Jtanny  and  T.  A.  Rielly — both  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Detachable    ra'uproof    top    for    baby    carriages.      W.    R.    Munson, 

Shann.  Pa. 
Observation    kite-balloon.     E.    Prassone   and   L.    Avorio — both    of 

Rome,   Italy. 

GRANTED    MAY    17.    1921 

Wheel  with   rim   having  centrally   disposerl  tire  cushion  made   up 

of  Sf-gments  of  rubber  cushion   suppcrted  on  metal   [dales.     E. 

E.   Hans.  Kalam.a70o.  Mich. 
Sleeve  protector.     B.   Vaeger,  Columbia   Heights,   Minn. 
Tread  for  tires.     G.  W.  Taylor.   Everett,  Mass. 
Airplane    diocl:  absorber,     j.   T.   Hughes.  Council   liluffs.   la. 
Window  cleaner.     L.   S.   Kracke.  Chicago.   111. 
Life-saving  apparatus.      G.   Picco.   .Mew  York.   N.   Y. 
Tire  construetioti.     W.   F.  Bcasley.  Plymouth,   N.  C. 
Tire  cere.     W.  A    Black.  Rocky  Fcrd.  Colo. 
Automobile  tire.     W.    T.   Davis  and   T.   Hammell-— both   of  Tipton, 

Ind. 
Disk   wheel    for  pneumatic   tires. 

(Ori;jinal  application  divided.) 
Denouii  able  ci  bapsible  tire  rim. 

(iuilfov'e— -Ixth  of  Waterbury, 
Nail    holdine    and    spacing    strip 

E.   J.    Wilier,    York,    Pa. 
Device     fcr     producing     life-like 

J.   E.  Williamson.   Nrrfolk.   Xi 
Tcat-ci-p  f'-r  milking  machines.      I).   A.   Nowles.   Azalia,   Mich. 
Elastic  casing  for  watch  with  less  preventing  device.     A.  White, 

Williamstown.   N.   J. 
Split  demountable  rim   frr  tires.     J.  T.   Cadenhead,    Enslev,   Ala. 
Split   demountable   rim   for  tires.     J.   T.   Cadenluad.    Ensley.   Ala. 
Blow-out  boot  for  pncimiatic  tires.     .\.  Chai)man.  assignor  to  The 
Eagle  Claw  Tire  Boot  Co. — both  of  Kellogg.  Iclaho. 

GRANTED    MAY    24.    1921 

Cushion   tire.       H.    C.    Babel,    Buffrdo.    N.    Y. 

Knee-pad    with    elastic    straps.      E.    X.    KaufTman.    Mahaffey,    Pa. 

Container    tor    pneumatic    inner    tr.bes.      W.    Schuldt,    Arlington 

Townsliip,   Woodbury   County,    Iowa. 
Intermittent    vacuum    massage    machine.      G.    A.    Ward.    Chicago. 

111. 
Demountable  rim   for  tires.      F.    K.    Mallison.   assignor   by   mesne 

assienmcnts    to   Firestone    Steel    Proflu(fts   Co — both   of  Akrr^l. 

Ohir. 
\"ehicle    wheel    with    demruntable    rim    for    tires.     J.    C.    Manter- 

nach.    I.akewO'.d.   assignor  to  The   Standard   Parts  Co^,   Oeve- 

land — both   in  Ohio. 
Tire.     T.  T-  Reed.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pntimiatic  tir^  pumf).     J.  C.  Gilbert.  Grafton.  Mass. 
Abdominal    supporter.      .T.    L.    Holt.    Portland.    Ore. 


E.  R.  Draver,  Richmond.  Ind. 
Beron,  assignr.r  to  F.  P. 
to  apiily  to  soles, 
motion     of     inanimate     oibjects. 


F.  G. 
Crnn. 
of    rubber 


1,379,216     Pneumatic  tire.     C.   Sattler.   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

1,379,220     Pressure  gage  for  pneumatic  tires  or  the  like.     M.  C.  Schwcinert. 
West    liub.iken.    and    II.    V.    Kraft.    Ridgcwood — both   in    New 
Jersey. 
I'rinary  apparatus,     E.  C.   Uofers.  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Inner  liner  for  tires.     A.  L.   Sewell,  assignor  of  one-third  to  E. 
.1.   Moran  and  one-third  *.o  .T.   A.   Greeley — all  of  Chicago,  111. 
Pneumatic  vehicle  spring.      L.   I.   Thrmpson.   Portland.  Ore. 
1.379,458     Detachable    rubber    pads    for    protection    soles.      T.    R.    Lnlhaiil, 
Ji  h mnesburg.    .South    .\friea. 


1.379.289 
1,379,314 

1,379,321 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
GRANTED  MAY  3,    1921 

211.163  Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.     E.  Van  A.   Myers.  East  Orange    New 

Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

211.164  Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.     E.  Van  A.  Myers,  East  Orange    New 

Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
211,242     Rubber    mat.     Gutta    Percha    &     Rubber.     Limited,     assignee    of 
J.   H.    S.   Kerr — both   of  Toronto,   Onl. 

211.266  Waterproof    tire    cover,    with    elastic    warp    threads    at    selvages. 

The   Russell   Manufacturing  Co.,  assignee  of  W.  Achlmeyer— 
both   of  Middletown,   Conn.,   U.   S.  A. 

211.267  Pressure    gage    for   tires.      A.    Schrader's    Son.    Inc..    assignee    of 

M.  C.  Schweinert — both  of  New   York,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

GRANTED   MAY   10.    1921 

211.330  Repair  patch   fcr  pneumatic  tires.      I.    R.    Bucchler.   Des   Moines 

la.,  U.  S.  A.  "  ' 

211.331  Inner  tube.     O.  T.  Bugg,  Pcughkeepsie,  New  York,  V.  S    A 
211,360     Blow-out    patch    for    pneumatic    tires.      C.    Ilorinc,    Lima     Ohio 

U.   S.   A.  '  ' 

211.378     Pneumatic-tire  filler.     C.    H.    Lambert,   Hartwell,   Ohio    USA 
211,389     Tire  with  sectional  sponge-rubber  tiller.    T.  J.  McCaffery,  Seattle' 

W  ash.,   V.   S.   A. 
211.408     Resilient  tire.      A.    Van   der  Stichelen.   Ghent.   Belgium. 
211,431      Reinforcement   for   cushion   tires.      The   GVodvear   Tire  &   Rubber 

Cr.,  assignee  of  J.   E.  Hale  and  E.   F.   Briinner,  coinventors — 

all  of  Akron,  Ohio,   U.   S.  -A. 
211,434     Windshield  cleaner.     The  Jubilee  Manufacturing  Co.,  assignee  of 

.\.   K.  (Jillet— both  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  U.  S.  A 
211,469      Inner  tube.     A.  B.   Shaw,  Medford,   and   E.   E.   Fay,  assignee  of 

half-intere.st.   Brockline — both  in  Mass.,   U.   S.   .\. 

GRANTED    MAY    17.    1921 
211,542     I-Icse    supporter.       B.     C.     Ilarriss.     New     Rochelle,     New    York, 

GRANTED   MAY  24,    1921 
211.736     Pneumatic   tire.     J.    Cairnes,    Soulli   Norwrrd.    London.   Eng 
211,740     Garment    supporter.     T.    L.    Caudle,    Wadesboro,    North    Carolina, 

211,768     Shie^   fasteners    to    replace    lacing.      F.    Ferris,    Weslwood,    Calif., 

211,806     Dust  cap  for  pneumatic-tire  valves.    J.  W.  Laird,  Pasadena,  Calif., 

211,884     Cap  for  tire  valves.      H.  A.   Wood.  Kingston,  Ont. 

211,915     Range-linding    instrument    fcr    use    in    balloon    observation       The 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assianee  of   R.  H.   Upson — both 

cf  .\krtn,  Ohio. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
PUBLISHED  MAY  4.    1921 

159,416     Pressirc   gage   for  tires.      K.  F.   Lees.   139   Pendleton  street.   New 

Haven.  Conn..   V.   S.  A. 
159,447     Gclf-bal!   gage.     J.    P.   Cochrane  and  W.   Patton.   Murano   Works, 

Albeit    street,    Edinburgh. 
159,491      Cushioned    spring     wheel.      C.    A.    Mendenhall.     Farmland. 

U.  S,  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
159,590     Gramophone    needle-carrier   provided    with    rubber   buffer. 

Honner.    32    Dunvcgan   Gardens,    and   A.    Neachell,   201 

mount  Road — both  in  Elthain,  London. 
159,609     Microphone.       H.    J.    Palmer,     151     Clive    Road,    and    Telephone 

Ma--r,ifacturin.T     Co..     Limited.     42a,     Martell     Road— both     in 

We:it   Dulwich.  I  ondcn. 
159.611      Rubber    heels    reinfo'-ced    by    metal    studs.       C,    J.     Wattson,    8 

Cliffs  Road.   St.   tiair.  near  Dunedin. 
159,639     Inhaler   jjrimatilv   intended    for   self  administrati  n 

L.    B.    Hall.  2.'   Station  Road.   Winchmore   Hill 
159,641     Appliances  for  playing  table  football,  etc.     W.  W. 

nock   street.   Glnsgr.w. 
159.760     Flcxibb-    rubber-sheathed    double    electric    conductors,    having    the 

cvtra   rubber  sbeatbiug  capable  of  being  dvcd  after   vulcaniza- 
tion,    British    Insulated  .S:   Helsby  Cables.   Limited,  .-"nd   E     /X 

Bayles,   The  O.nks.    Helsby.   Cheshire. 
159,768     Recessed    rubber    tire.      E.    R.    Simms.    Elks    Building.    Scottdalc, 

Pa.,   U.  S.  A. 
159,792     Fle\ible    collars   made   of   rubber   fabric   or   compound    reinforced 

alcng   edges   and    at    button-holes.      T.    Hasc,    883    Sacramento 

street.    San    Fiancisco.    Calif.,    U.    S.    A. 
159,818     Spring   wheel    with   continuous  outer   rigid   ring  and   rubber   ring, 

hub    and    cushicns.      F.    Mathieu,    Marseilles,    France.       (Not 

yet  acccptcl.) 
159.912     Detachable    rubber    pads    for    protecting    soles.      T.    R.    Lulham, 

liellevue  East,  Johannesburg,   South   Africa. 
159.915     Springy  heel   with   con'.inuous  outer   rigid  ring  and   iJicumatic  hub 

.^mc!    cushuns.      W,    R.     Borrie,    Arlington    House,    Richmond 

Ri  ad.    .Stockton-on-Tees. 
159,941      Tire   .-Jsings   manufactured    from    yarn   or   thread   prepared    from 

viscose,    then    i  ubbcr-ct  .ated.      Dunlop   Rubber   Co..    Limited     1 

.Mbany    street.     Regent's    Park.     London,    and    W.    H'.    PauII, 

Para  Mills,  Astrn  Cross,  Birmingham. 


Ind.. 


II.    F. 
West- 


anesthetics. 
Middlesex. 
Milne,  4  Cess- 


ChemicaJ   Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  740-741.      Machinery   Patents  on   pages   748-749. 
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Milk  .liiirii  iirovijcil  with  rings  of  rubber  to  lessen  noise.  E. 
MclJal,  V)  Elm  Pirk  Mansions.  I'ark  Walk.  Chelsea,  London. 

Pamchaic  ha'.-inc  rcsili«-nt  sprcading-devicc  aliached.  L.  B. 
labn,  MontcN'idec.  Minn.,  U.   S.  A.  ^    „    t.         u 

Device  for  administering  anesthetics  to  animals.  E.  B.  Re>'noWs, 
Royal  \  ttcri:i:m  College.  Great  College  street,  Camden 
Town,   London. 

PUBLISKEB  MAV   11.    1921 

Sulmarine  cables  in.<ulated  with  one  coaling  of  india  rubber, 
two  ri  .vines  of  viilciniztd  india  rubber  and  a  prelecting  coat 
of  giitta  pcrchs.    B.  S    liunt.  3iA  Acton  I.anc.  Acton.  Lonoon. 

Exercising  appar.ilu*  with  clastic  ccrds.  .K.  U.  Hughes,  Old 
House.  Waddnn,  Surrey.  . 

Ri'bber  heel  lift  having  Iront  corner  tip  portions  inclined  up- 
ward. F.  J.  Cdeas^n,  iO  Prcscoii  street,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U    S    A. 

Spring  wheel  with  solid  tire.  A.  A.  A.  Darche,  39  Boulevard 
St.   Martin,   Paris.   France. 

Flat  rubber  cfver  to  'e  sprung  ever  mouth  of  a  cup  or  lug, 
and  having  ruober  teat  projecting  from  one  side.  J.  Abraham- 
son.   58   Mersey   Road.   Widnes.   Lancashire.  ,       ..  , 

Damper  for  moi-tening  gummed  surfaces,  fc^mcd  cf  rubber  lube. 
H.  H.  Rogers  and  M.  G.  Rogers.  5  Prince's  street,  Hanover 
Square.   London. 

Flexible  pivg  for  rc-iairing  punctures  in  pneumatic  tires.  £.. 
Jaume.  22  Boulevard  Vollaires  a  Aubagne  (ISouches-du-Rhnnc), 

Coliansihle  rim  fcr  tires.  M.  C.  OTcnnor,  13  Victoria  Uoad, 
Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

PUBLISHED  MAY   19,    1921 
Tire    protector.      W.    Varworth-Joncs,    15    Carteret    street,    West- 
Rim    f  r    niounting   pneumatic    tires.      R.    T.    Smith,    111    Lovely 

1-ane.  Warrington,  Lancashire. 
Golf   b.ill   with    hallow   core,   formed    cf  two   parts   vulcanized    to- 
gether  and   wound   with   elastic   threaii   under   tension.      F.   T. 
Roberts,    1105   Lakeview   Road,   Cleveland.   Ohio,   U.    S.   A. 
Golf   ball    with    rcfilicnt   core    having   shell    formed    with    abrasive 
poni<'ns    interspersed    with    smt^Jth    ones    on    surface.      R.    H. 
Hazeltine,    49    West    45th    street.    New     Vcrk.,    New    York, 
f     S     A. 
Stopper  for  hot-water  bottle,  etc.     J.  J.   Purdie.   Dunavon.   Lans- 
dowre   Road,   .^idcup,   Kent,  and  Leyland   &   Birmingham   Rub- 
ber Co.,   Limited,   ?.A   Duke  street,  Aldgate,  London. 
PUBLISHED  MAY  25,  1921 
Sectional    inner   tv;be   fcr   pneumatic    tires   and   mold    for   making, 

T     1!     McLeroth,   32   Caversham   Read,   I.nndfn. 
Rubberpaddcd     horse.shoc.       B.     P.     Gray,     Ellangowan,     Bishops 
Rna  1.     Suttcn     Coldfield,     Warwickshire.       (Addition    to     No. 

:i3.9.S8.)  ,  c-        •  ,7        TT 

Leathe.-  and  eanvas  casing  fcr  pneumatic  tires.  Societe  f .  t.. 
C.  T.  T.  (Fabricazi<me  F.sportarir ne  Copertoni  Imperforabili- 
Torir.oil.   1    via  Aecadcmia   -Mbertina,  Turin,   Italy. 

Vehicle  wheel  with  n(  n-supporting  rasing  enclosing  spokes,  pro- 
vided at  inner  and  outer  edges  with  strips  of  rubber.  Dunlcp 
Rim  &  Wheel  Co..  Limited,  Alma  street,  and  G.  E.  Sharp,  43 
Kinqswav    Stoke — both    in    Ctventry. 

Mftorcycle  knee-grips.  WoodMilne.  Limited.  2  Central  Cnild- 
ings.  Westminster,  and  G.  H.  Pearson,  36  Highgage  avenue, 
FuLvood,   near   Preston.   Lancashire. 

Pneumatic  tire  cimprising  central  air  tube  surrounded  by  a  con- 
centric series  of  smaller  tubes  communicating,  through  non- 
return valves,  with  a  ring  carrying  the  main  inflating-valye, 
the  tread  portion  being  reinforced  by  two  over-lapping  series 
of  flexible  metal  bands  enclosed  by  leather  bauds  stitched 
together.  R.  Osgood,  Calbourne,  Thurli  w  Park,  and  W.  G. 
Hurtable,  Villa  Belza — both  in  Torquay,  Devon. 

SwimiT^^ing  glove.  M.  Schreiner,  415  St.  .\nn's  avenue,  Bron.\, 
New  York.  USA.  ^         ,      .  ^  .  ^  . 

Tire  composed  of  series  of  rubber  lamin.-e,  c.-ich  earned  by  per- 
forated metal  plate  shaped  to  embrace  a  rim.  B.  Loutzkoy, 
1    Viktoria-Luiseplatz,   Berlin.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 

Device  for  warning  of  tire  deflation.  Michelin  &  Cie.,  CTermcnt- 
Ferrand.   France.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  ti|,s  tor  crutches,  etc.  M.  S.  Snyder,  605  First  street, 
East  Calgary,  Alia,  Can. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

PUBLISHED  APRIL  2L    1921 

43  465     Sole-pbic    of    !e:itber    slit    for    adjustment    and    having    openings 

in    which    rubber    or    other    pads    are    inserted.      G.    Lawler, 

Ngapuhi   Road,  Kcmuera,  Auckland. 
44,029     Pneumatic   shocbecl   grip.      G.    Lawler,    123    Remuera   Road,    Ke- 

mucra.  Auckland.  ,  .  ,  -n     t> 

45  137     Pneumatic   tire  sectional   inner  tube   with   partitiens,   etc.      i.   15. 

.VIcLeroth,  i2  Caversham  Read,  L<  ndi  n,   N.  W.  5,  tng. 


159,943 
159,944 
159.963 

160.043 

160,095 
160,108 

160,340 
160,343 

160,356 

160,359 

160,412 

160,476 
160.541 
160,568 

160,696 
160,712 

160,942 
160,984 

161.047 

161.049 

161.066 
161,108 


161,124 
161,144 

161,177 
161,290 


126,827 
131.611 


136,751 
140,488 

140,503 
141.0J7 
142.956 


143,619 

126,321 

137,392 
140,346 

140,678 

140,900 

141.006 

142,611 

142,627 
142,628 
142,631 

142,813 

143,297 

143,574 

145,202 

145,209 


116,849 
119,784 

131,633 
133,808 

134,394 

135.609 
139,342 
140,004 
140.553 

142,197 


SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  MAY  10,   1921* 

Tiger-Foot — tires.      The     Standard    Tire    Co..    Willoughby.    O. 

TuSASAO  on  representation  of  an  airplane  within  a  circujar 
band  bearing  the  words  United  States  .ind  South  America 
Corporation.  Justice  to  .Ml — bathing  caps,  raincoats,  and 
leather,  rubber,  and  fabric  shoes  for  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  United  States  S:  South  .Xmcrica  Corporation, 
New   York.   N.   V. 

Faultless  en  representation  of  label  showing  children  playing 
with   balloons.     The    Faultless   Rubber   Co.,   Ashland,   O. 

ToRON — sulpbur-lcrpene  compounds  and  solutions.  Clapp  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Boston,  M.1SS.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World, 
October  1,  1920.  page  26.)  ,      ,.    i  ■   j 

Aquanon — waterprooling  composition  for  fabrics  of  aU  kinds. 
W.    B.    Price.    Poughkcepsie,    N.    Y. 

N  within  a  black  circle — fabric  fire-hose.  Chas.  Nicdner  s 
Sens   Co.,   Maiden,   Mass. 

Bob-Retty  Belongim^s  between  two  concentric  circles,  the  inner 
one  enclosing  the  letter  B — animals,  birds,  chickens  and 
dolls  made  of  rubber,  cloth,  hand  decorated  or  colored,  and 
stuffed  with  cotton,  and  a  stuffed  rubber  Santa  Claus  for 
Christmas-tree  decoraticn.  Bob-Belly  Belongings,  Carlsbad, 
California. 

Revere — tires.      Revere    Rubber   Co.,  Providence.    R.    I. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  MAY  17,   1921* 

Deep-(J-Uiver — artificial      minnows.        James      Heddon's      Sons, 

Dowagiac,   Mich.      (See  The  India  Rubber  World.  June   1, 

1919.   page  493.) 
Seamless — hot-water    bags    or    bottles.      The    Seamless    Rubber 

Co..   Inc.,   New   Haven.   Conn. 
Progress    above    representation    of    a    roller    bearing    the    words 

.\U    Season — rubber    rollers    for    inking    presses.      Progress 

Roller  Co.,  Omaha.   Neb. 
Arch    Form — men's,    women's    and    children's    boots,    shoes,    and 

slippers    of    leather,     rubber,     etc.       Thomas    G.     Plant     Co., 

Boston.    Mass. 
Pennington    with    shield   bearing   the   letter_  P— boots   and   shoes 

of  leather  or  leather  and  rubber  in  combination.     Pennington- 

Crowell   Sline   Co..   Manchester,   N.   H. 
"Aksel" — compounds    for    use   in    vulcanizing    rubber.     Michigan 

Chemical    (To.,   Esse.vville,   Mich. 
WiREUESTOS — clutch    facings  and   brake   linings.      Durwvllan    Co., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
.•\ll  in   One — heel  cushions.     L.   G.   &   S.   S.   Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Stepsoft — heel    cushicns.      L.    G.    &    S.    S.    Co.,    Boston.    Mass. 
Foot  Save — arch  and  heel  cushions.     L.  G.  &  S.  S.  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Dandv   Line  and  representation  of  a  dandelion — pneumatic  tires 

and    inner    tubes.      Standard-Four    Tire    Co.,    Keokuk,    la. 
Racine    Multi-Mile   Cord — tires.      Racine    Rubber   Co.,    Racine, 

Wis. 
Golden    Rod  and   representation  of  a  spray  of  golden   red — tires 

and  tubes.     Standard   Four  Tire   Co.,  Keokuk,  la. 
"Beldenite" — rubber-covered       electrical       conductors.         Belden 

Manufacturing   Co..    Chicago.   III. 
Smooth    Point    Safety    Fountain    Pen.    New   York,   U.    S.    A., 

and    representation    of    a    safe — fountain    pens.      Samuel    A. 

Harris.   New   York,   N.   Y. 

SERIAL   NUMBERS   PUBLISHED    MAY    24,    1921» 

PPP  conventionnllv  arranged  with  two  small  triangles  to  oc- 
cupy a  diamond-shaped  space — pneumatic  tires.  The  Parker 
Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    Indianapolis.    Ind. 

WSM  arranged  as  a  monogram  within  a  circle — rubber  calenders, 
mills,  vulcanizing  presses,  molds,  cores,  tubing  machines, 
tire-applving  presses,  etc.  The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co., 
Cleveland,    O. 

Lochlv — raincoats,  rubber  shces,  boots,  slippers,  leggings,  put- 
tees,   etc.      Franklin    Simon   &   Co..    Inc..    New    York.    N.    Y. 

31  Revere  on  red  disk  surrounded  by  white  circle — golf  balls. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York.   N.   Y. 

Savage  beneath  seal  bearing  profile  of  Indian's  head — rubber 
and  rubber  composition  tires.  The  Spreckels  *'Savage"  Tire 
Co.,   San   Dietro,  Calif. 

Onazote — expanded  vulcanized  rubber  for  tires,  tubes,  shock- 
absorbers,    etc.      C.    L.    Marshall,    London.    England. 

Azo — zinc  (xidc  and  mixtures  containing  it.  for  use  as  pig- 
ments.    .American  Zinc.   Lead  &   Smelting  Co.,  Boston,    Mass. 

Red  Wing — rubber  belting.  Webb  Bros.  Belting  Co..  Kansas 
City.   Mo. 

Seal  or  label  bearing  in  white  letters  on  black  background 
the  words  R.  T.  Vandebbilt  Co..  N.  Y..  American  Prod- 
ucrf,  Sppeu  Sulphur — chemical  accelerator  used  in  vulcan- 
izing rubber.     R.  T.    \'anderbilt  Co.,   Inc..  New   York.  N.   Y 

Rainisow  with  represen'.ation  of  section  of  raintiow — chewing 
gnni.      M,    S.    Cepeland.    Oehvein,   la. 


TRADE  MARKS 
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140, 
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126,: 


SERIAL    NUMBERS    PUBLISHED    MAY    3.     1921* 

St\m'NA  or  THE  Sioux-inncr  tubes  and   fabric  and  cord 

tires.     Sioux  City  Tire  &   .Manuf.icluring  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

126,787     Mascot  Tubes  above  representation  of  a  ram's  head   above 

a   panel   bearing   the   quoted   words,    "Too   Tough    for    Me'  — 

inner    tubes.      .American    Wholesale    Corporation,    Baltimore 

and    Cumberland.    Mtl. 

Angelus    Tire    Cover    superimposed    abcve    representation    of    a 

tire     against     a     triangular     background— f.abric     tire    covers. 

Parker  &  Waterman   .Manuf.icturing  Co..   Los  .Angeles,   talif. 

LONO      Life     within     a     double-outlined     diamtnd — rubber     and 

canvas    hose — The    Whitehead    Bros.    Rubber    Co..    Trenon, 

Rita— bloomer-apron     dress-protector.       I.     M.     Weisert,     New 

WALOHS-^corset  bones  and  Slavs.     American  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


,482 

.100 

,236 
,904 


TWO   KINDS   OF   TRADE  MARKS   NOW    BEING    REGISTERED 

Under  the  rules  of  the  United  Stales  Patent  (Office,  trade  marks  registered 
under  the  -Act  of  Febru.-'.ry  20.  19US,  are,  in  gencr.il,  fanciful  anil  arbitrary 
marks,  while  thu.-^e  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  19,  192U,  Section 
1  (bl,  arc  non-tcclinic.-il,  t.hal  is.  marks  consisting  of  descriptive  or  geo- 
graphical matter  or  mere  surnames.  To  be  registered  untler  the  latter  act, 
trade  marks  must  have  been  used  for  nr  I  less  than  .  ne  year.  MarU-s  regis- 
tered under  this  act  are  l>eing  published  for  the  first  time  when  registered, 
any  opposition  taking  the  foim  of  an  application  ftr  cancellation. 

.    GRANTED    MAY    8.    1921 
Under  Act  of  February  20,  19«S 

141,824      Steadfast — tire   casings  and   tubes.      The   .Achilles  Tire   &    Rubber 

Co.,  Inc.,  MinghanHon.  N.  Y. 
141,946     Heavy  Tourist — tires  and  tubes.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co.,   Akron.   O. 
142.020     Samson — bicycle   tires.      Mead    Cycle   Co.,    Chicago,    III. 


"Notice   of   opposition   must   be    filed   with   the    Commissioner   of   Patents, 
Washington,   D.   C,   within  thirty   days  after   this  date. 
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142,059     Nashco — dress  Rliields.      S.    K.    Naschek.   New   York.   N.    Y. 

142.065  Seminole — tire    tubing    and    casiriR.      The    National    Sales    Co., 

assignor   to   J.    W.   Sutherland — both   of   ChicaRO,    111. 

142.066  Nasalco — inner    liners,    tubes,    boots,    patches    and    flaps.       The 

National    Sales   Co..    Chicago,    III. 

Unc)er  Act  ol    March    19,   1920,  Section   1    (b) 

142.206  Hi-Test — rubber  and   cotton   duck    linse.   belting,   packing,  valves 

and  tires,      Hudson   Mechanical   Rubber   Co..  Trenton,   N.  J., 
and   New   York.   N.    V. 

142.207  Hudson — rubber   and   cotton   duck   hose,   belting,   packing,   valves 

and   tires.      Hudson   Mechanical    Rubber   Co.,   Trenton,   N.  J., 
and    New   York.    N.    \. 

142.208  Clermont — rubber  and  cotton  duck  hose,  belting,  packing,  valves 

and   tires.      Hudson   Meclianical    Rubber   Co.,   Trenton,   N,  J., 
and    New   York,   N.   Y. 

142.209  Rivet — rubber    and    cotton    duck    hose,    belting,    packing,    valves 

and  tires.      Hudson  Mechanical    Rubber   Co.,   Trenton,    N.   J., 
and  New  York,   N.    Y. 

GRANTED  MAY  10.    1921 

Under    Act    of    February    20,    1905 

142,257  Gem — rubber  erasers.  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

142.262  Falls — tires,   tubes,   casings,   shoes  and   repair   parts.     The   Falls 

Rubber  Co..  Cuvahoga  Falls,  O. 

142.263  Fai'st    and    representation    of    Faust — trousers-supporting    belts. 

Faust  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
142,284     The    Rest — Kleinert — rubber    aprons,    infant's    sanitary    goods, 

bathing    caps,    bloomers,    etc.       I.    B.    Kleinert    Rubber    Co., 

New   York.   N.   Y. 
142,294     McGraw — tires    and    tubes.      The    McGraw    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 

East  Palestine.   O, 
142.297     Madison     Tires — tires.       Madison     Tire     &     Rubber     Co..     Inc., 

Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
142,307     Castle   Cord — pneumatic-tire    casings.      New    Castle    Rubber    Co., 

New   Castle.    Pa. 
142,342     4810 — rubber  and   fabric  hose.      United   States  Rubber   Co..   New 

Brunswick.  N.  J.,  and  New  York.  N.   Y. 
142,344     O    and    C   separated   by   representation   of   an    eye — rubber   horse- 
shoe pads.     Vought  &  Williams,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Und^  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section.  1    (b) 

142,373  Johnson's  Tire  Patch  on  reprt-sentation  of  tire-repair  outfit — • 
tire  and  tube  repair  outfits.  W,  S.  Johnson,  assignor  to 
L.   M.    Wilkinson — both  of   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

142.379  U-Put-On — rubber    heels.      Robert    E.    Miller,    Inc..    New    York, 

N.  Y. 

142.380  Millet: — rubber  baby-bibs,  bathing  caps,  belts,  and  household,  acid 

and    linemen's    gloves.      The    Miller    Rubber    Co..    Akron,    U. 
142,394     Stalwart — ilres.     G   &   J   Tire   Co.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

GRANTED  MAY  17.   1921 

Under   Act   of    February   20.    1905 

142.422  Safetee  Shaving  Brush — shaving  brushes  with  bristles  set  in 
rubber.  American  Safeteesoap  Corporation  (now  by  change 
of   name    Safetee    Soap    Corporation),    Brooklyn.   N.    Y. 

142, 1 55  Nv-cla — hat-water,  cold-water,  and  ice-pack  bags.  Russell  J, 
Powell,   Elvria.  (). 

142,492  Daisy — water-pistols,  etc.  Daisy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Mich. 

142.516  JiFFV — tire  valves.     Phillip  A.    Erbes.   San    Francisco.   Calif. 

142.517  Aviator— golf  balls.     The  Fair.   Cliicago.   111. 

142,519  Topaz — rubber  sponges  and  sponge-rubber  blocks.  Featheredge 
Rubber  Co.,   Inc..  Chicago,  111. 

142,521     Rex— hoof  pads.     The   Federal   Rubber  Co..  Cudahy,  Wis. 

142,601  Macictite — tire-repair  outfits.  Magic  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Hart- 
ford.  Conn. 

142,604  Malco— windshield  cleaner.  The  R.  I.  Malouf  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,   Utah. 

142.615     Master  Cord — tires.     The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Dayton,  O. 

142.737  Rusco — suspenders,    hose    supporters,    garters,    elastic   braids   and 

cords,    belts    and    webs.       The     Russell    Manufacturing    Co., 
Middletown,    Conn. 

142.738  Rusco    Products — suspenders,    hose    supporters,    garters,    elastic 

braids    and    cords,    belts    and    webs.      The    Russell    Manufac- 
turing  Co..    Middletown,   Ccnn. 

142.739  Red   Clover   Chewing   Gum — chewing   gum.      Floyd   R.   Perkins, 

Chicago,   Til. 
142,808     Tr.^vel    Tex — traveling    bags,    brief    cases,    etc..    of    rubber    and 
fabric.      United    States    Rubber   Co.,   New    Brunswick,    N.   J., 
and  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Under  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section  1  <b) 

142,898  Double  Welt — fabric,  rubber,  rubber  composition,  and  leather 
shoes.      Shaft-Pierce   Shoe   Co..   Faribault,   Minn. 

GRANTED    MAY    24,    1921 
Under    Act    of    February    20,    1905 

142.937  Bov  Proof — shoes  of  leather,  rubber  and  combinations  with 
fabric  and  rubber  fabric.  The  Bluff  City  Shoe  Co.,  Han- 
nibal, Mo. 

142.989  Clipper— golf    balls.      Dunlop   America    Limited,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

142.990  Du    Pont    Faubikoid — imitation    or    artificial    leather.      Du    Pont 

Fabrikoid  Co.,  assignor  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. — 

both   of   Wilmington,    Del. 
143,010     TiREfiRAM — monthly   periodical.      The   Gardner,   Moffat   Co..   Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
143,202     King    Pin — fabric    and    rubber   boots   and   shoes.      TTnitcd    States 

Rubber   Co..   New    Brunswick.   N.   J.,   and   New   York,   N.   Y. 
143,226     AA    as   monogram — rubber-covered    wire    for    electrical    purposes. 

A  A  Wire   Co..   Inc..   Newark.   N.   J. 

Under   Act   of   March    19.    1920,   Section    1    (b) 

143,248     Hood — tires.     Hood    Rubber    Co..   Watertown.    Mass. 

143,271     Ko8K-N-Seai.— bottle    caps.      The    Williams    Sealing    Corporation, 

Waterburv,  Conn.      (See  The  India   Rubber  World.  October 

K   1920.  page  36.) 


28,345 


28,403 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

REGISTERED 

Representation  of  an  eagle  on  a  rock,  within  a  circle — chemicals 

used    in    the    rubber    industrj-.      The    Eagle-Picher    Lead    Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Willard    on    a    hand    across   concentric   circles;    Thrfjid    Rubher 

Insulation    between   the   circles,   the   letter   "W"    within   the 

inner     circle — storage     batteries     and     parts     made     of     hard 

rubber.       Willard     Storage     Battery     Co..     Cleveland,     Ohio. 

U.  S.  A. 
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PUBLISHED   MAY  4.    1921 

Reddawav — mechanical  rubber  goods.  V.  Reddaway  &  Co., 
Limited,  Victoria  Mills.  Cheltenham  street,  Pendleton, 
Manchester.  Lancashire.  fMark  proceeded  with  by  order 
of  Court  under  paragraph  5  of  Section  9  of  Trade  Marks 
Act  nf   190.S.) 

Reddawav — hose  of  all  kinds  included  in  Class  No.  50.  F. 
Reddaway  &  Co..  Limited.  X'ictoria  Mills.  Clieltenham  street, 
Pendleton,  Manchester.  Lancashire.  (Mark  proceeded  with 
by  order  of  Court  under  paragraph  5  of  Section  9  of  Trade 
Marks  Act  of    1905.) 

Schrader — pneumatic  tire  valves  and  parts.  A.  Schrader's  Son, 
Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn.  New  York,  U.  S,  A. 
Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Mew- 
burn,  Ellis  &  Co..  70  and  72  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
(Advertised    before    acceptance,    claiming    distinctiveness.) 

Drianmte.  Thf-  Raincoat  of  Distinction,  and  representation 
of  sun  setting  behind  body  of  water — raincoats.  Henry 
Freedman.  trading  as  H.  Freedman  &  Co.,  Shannon  Street 
Mills,    Shannon   street,    Leeds. 

The  Feather  Raincoat  and  representation  of  sun  setting  be- 
hind bodv  of  water — raincoats.  Henry  Freedman.  trading 
as  H.  Freedman  &  Co.,  Shannon  Street  Mills,  Shannon 
street,    Leeds. 

"Every    Time.U.keaj.It."    and     representation 
showing     hands     at     12.30 — preparation     for 
punctures    and    tire    cuts.       Garton    &    Co.. 
Road.  London,   S.   E.   26. 

PUBLISHED   MAY   11.    1921 

Rockbestos — ashestrs  yarn,  electrical  insulation  material,  etc. 
Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation.  347  Madison  avenue.  New 
York,  New  York.  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  »n  the 
United  Kingdom,  care  of  Marks  &  (  lerk.  57  and  58  Lin- 
coln's  Inn   Fields,    London.   W.    C.   2. 

Schrader  Universal — tire  pressure  gages.  A.  Schrader's  Son, 
Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue.  RrookWn.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Mew- 
burn.  Ellis  5r  Co..  70  and  72  Chancery  Lane.  London, 
W.  C  2.  C Advertised  before  acceptance,  claiming  distinc- 
tion.) 

Schrader     LTniversal — pneumatic     tire     valves    and     parts.       A. 
Schrader's    Son,    Inc..    783    Atlantic    avenue.    Brooklyn.    New 
York,    U.    S.    A.      Address   for   service   in    the    United    King- 
dom,   care    of    Mewburn.    Ellis    &    Co.,    70    and    72    Chancery 
Lane.    London,    W.    C.    2.       (Advertised    before    acceptance, 
claiming    distinctiveness.) 
Banister,    Established    1845,   and   representation   of   two   medals 
and    prize   ribbons — -leather,    rubber   and   canvas   boots,   shoes, 
and    slippers.      James    A.    Banister    Co.,    370    Orange    street, 
Newark.   New  Jersey,   U.   S.   A.     Address  for  service  in   the 
United    Kingdom,    care    of    Marks   &   Dark,   57    and    58    Lin- 
coln's Inn   Fields,   London,  W.  C.  2. 
Bates — tires    and    tubes.      W.    &    A.    Bates,    Limited,    St.    Mary's 
Mills,    off   Narbo rough    Road.    Leicester.      f Advertised   before 
acceptance,   claiming   distinctiveness.) 
A   Chave   and   representation   of   a  kev — ruhber-insulated   electric 
cables.       Callender's     Cable     &     Construction     Co.,     Limited, 
Hamilton    House.    \'ictoria    Embankment,    London.    E.    C.    4. 
Bellerite — ebonite    compound    for    heat    insulating.      Barrett    & 
Elers.    Limited.    127    and    129    Walk's    Road,    Hackney    Wick, 
London.  E.  9. 
St.    Bernard  and   representation   of  a  St.   Bernard  monk — elastic 
webs  included  in  Class  No.   40.     G,  E.   Bernard,  30  Edmund 
Place,    London,    E.    C.    1. 
EcLiPf^E — surgical     or      curative     unmedicated      instruments,     ap- 
paratus   and    contrivances.      T.    G.    Ingram    &    Son,    Limited, 
The   London    India-Rubber   \Vorks,   Felstead  street.  Hackney 
Wick,  London,  E.  9. 
Gandv — rubber    or    balata    machine    belting.       The    Gandy    Belt 
Manufacturing   Co.,   Limited,   Wheatland   Works,    Wheatland 
Lane,  Seacomoe,  Cheshire. 


NEW  RULINGS  01^  CANADIAN  PATENTS 

Under  date  of  June  6,  1921,  George  F.  O'Halloran,  Commis- 
sioner, has  promulgated  the  following  ruling  relating  to  Canadian 
patents : 

Under  the  tariff  as  amended  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on 
June  4,  1921,  the  fees  for  the  full  term  of  the  patent  are  now 
$35,  of  which  $15  is  payable  on  filing  the  application  and  $20  on 
the  grant  of  the  patent.  To  complete  these  fees,  $15  must  be  paid 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  notice  of  allow- 
ance. In  order  that  this  payment  may  he  completed,  allowed  ap- 
plications are  withheld  from  issue,  and  consequently,  the  weekly 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  Record  will  be  discontinued 
for  a  short  period. 
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Patent 
Kl-ubek 

l.OSI.ftIo 
I.126.-4A9 
1 . 1 30,90i 
l.l-i9.5S0 
1.15/,ir? 
1.1C2.501 
1.. '29.734 
1.242.586 
1.242.SS6 
1.24-,257 
1.249. ISO 
1.249.181 
1.249.272 
1.271.810 
1.2S0.940 

1.291.828 
1. 2^6.469 

I..;  12.00" 

1.312.144 
1,320.166 
1.323,951 

1.342.45" 


VULCANIZATION    ACCELERATOR    PATENTS 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

Patentee  Assignee  Material 

Hcffman   .itul    rHbriiche Hajcr  &  Co Dasic    matprials    in   synthetic   rubbtr. 

Htiffn-.an   and   Gottlob Synthetic   Patents  Co Pipcrii'.inc. 

Hoffman   ami   rionUib Synthetic   Patents  Co Piiwririine   or  methylene   base   in   synthetic   rubber. 

HolTman   ami   Gcttlob Synthetic   Patents  Co Hasic    bod'es   of   dissociation   constant    10  ". 

S.    T.    Peachcy Para-nitroso  bodies. 

P.    I.   MiirrilL Merpar  S:  Wright Hone   oil. 

E.  dc  Mceus Bcactns    Kails   Kubher   Co \romatic    bases. 

I.   Ostromislensky    New   York   Belting  &  Packing  Co Halide   or   chloride   of   rubber. 

E.    Meyer    Morgan    N:   Wright ■ Aniline    an'!    petrolatum. 

H.   -A.  Gardner Zirconium    and    amines. 


ammo  cymene. 


I.   Ostromislensky New   York  Belting  &  Packing  Co Trinitro-bonzene   naphylamin. 

T    Ostromislensky    New   ^'ork  Belling  &  Packing   Co Oxi-'.ation  of  -ubber. 

C.  R.  Bogus Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co Selenium    and    /3-napbthylamin. 

U.    F.    Twiss Dunlor   Rubber   Co Glycerine   =nd  caustic  soda. 

C.    E.    Andrews Walker  Chemictl   Co Amines,    methvl-isopropyl-benzene. 

W.   A.   Gibbon New   York  Belting  &  Packing  Co ^-dinitrcamhranuinrne. 

C.   R.   Boggs Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co /?-n.Tphthylimine. 

S    P    Thatcher Revere  Rubber  Co Organic  vulcanizing  agent  and  red  lead. 

S'    p.    Thatcher United  States  Rubber  Co Nitrobenzol.   red  lead  and  organic  .iccelcrators. 

i    Ostrcmislcnskv    New   York   Belting  &   Packing  Co Oxygen-carrying  compounds  and  amines. 

C.  W.  Bedford.. The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Product   of  hydrclytic    decomposition   of   a    proteid. 

I.  Ostromislensky    New  Ycrk  Belting  &  Packing  Co Methylene   ba.ses    and    other    accelerators    that    do    not    destroy 

coloring    matter. 


1342.458     I.   Ostromislensky    New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co Oxygen-carrying  compound. 

1.3^3.224     S.  B.  Molony •■ Michigan   Chemical    Co Sugar'  beet    residues   contain  ng   amines 

pounds. 

E.  Meyer Morgan    &   Wright Caustic    soda    solution. 

W     Scott    The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Cj Carbcn   di-sul|)hide  addition  to  ^-toluidine. 

C.   R.    Boggs Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co .Ml  primarv  and  secondary  amines  with  selenium 

De  Lcng  and   Watson Dichlor-anilinc. 


dithiocarbamic    com- 


I.350.S.14 
1.356.405 
1,364.055 
■i.364.7.>2 
1.371.662"! 

1.371.663  ^C.  \V 

1.371.664  I 


Bedford The  Goodye.-ir  Tire 


"J    T?   hti       r  ^  Sulphur  addition  products  such  as  sulpiiur  and  thiocarbani- 

i:  KuOdcr  t_o |      ]jj^^  sulphur  and  heNaniethylcne-tetramine,  etc. 


168,806 
179,352 

179,353 
179,354 
179,355 
179,356 
173,739 

181,461 
185,137 
190,042 
190,352 
192,470 


204,387 


204,779 
205,728 
207,718 
207,982 

207,983 
211,926 
211,927 

211,928 


THE  DOMINION  OF   CANADA 

S.    T.    Peachev P-nitrosu-diniethylaniline   or    its   bomologs. 

I."  Ostromislensky William  E.  Lake Mono-cyclic   aromatic    ccmpounds   in   the   presence  of   litharge 

and    of  an   aromatic    amine. 

I     Ostromislensky William  E.  Lake Sulphur,   an   organic   dye   and   a   metallic  cxide. 

I.    Ostromislensky William  E.  Lake Benzoyl   peroxide. 

I.    Ostromislensky William  E.  Lake Sulphur   and   tn-nitro   benzene. 

I     Ostromislensky William  E.  Lake Chlorine  compound  of  rubber. 

I.    Ostromislensky William  E.  Lake Vulcanizing  dye  containing  a  nitro   group  in   the  presence   of 

lead  oxide   and   napbtbylamine. 

Whittley    Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co Sulphur   chloride,   aniline   and   benzol. 

D.    F.   'Twiss Dunlop  Rubber  Co Glycerine  and  caustic  soda. 

D.    F.    Twiss Dunlop  Rubber  Co Sodium  in  aniline,  potassium  in  diphenylene  or  toluidine. 

Gibbcns    Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co ;3-dinitro  artbraquintne, 

D.    F.    Twiss Dunlop  Rubber  Co Caustic    alkali    dissolved    in    an    organic    compound    other   than 

glycerol  or  glycol,  of  predominant  hydroxylic  character  such 

ac  butyl  or  amyl  alcohol  or  phenol. 
B.   D.  Porritt North  British  Rubber  Co Anhydrous    comp.nind    made    frrni    a    base    and    the    monophy- 

droxy  derivative  of  benzene  in  which  the  H  of  the  OH  is 

rei)lared   by  the  base. 

Chester    E.    -Xndrcws Selden  Co Amines — methyl-isopropyl-benzene. 

Eloi     Ricard Soc.  Ricard.  Allenet  &  Cie Nitrocen  derivative   of   furfuryl. 

W.   Scott    The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co .-Xryl  substituted  thiourea  with  aryl  group  in  ortho  position. 

Bedford  and   Sibley The  Goodyi  ar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Base     resulting     from     reacting     on     Pnitrnso-dimethylaniline 

in   an   inactive  solvent  with   hydrogen  s-.dphide. 

Bedford  and   Sibley The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Substituted  di-thiourea. 

S.  B.  Molony Michigan  Chemical  Co .\lkylated.   dialyated  or  methylated   dithif  carhamic  acid. 

S.'  B.  Molony Michigan  Chemical  Co Alkylated,    methylated    or    mono-methyl    dithiocarbamate    of    a 

metal. 
S.  B.  Molony Michigan  Chemical  Co Methyl   ester  of  phenyl    dithiocarbamic  acid;   metallic   salts  of 

phenvlated   dithiocarbamic  acid;    or   metallic   salts  of  phenyl 

dilhioi.arbamic  acid. 


Application 
Number 
11.530—1912 
11,615—1913 
12,777—1913 

4,263—1914 
7,370—1914 

10,833—1914 
12,661—1914 

17,760—1915 
Seriai 

NVMEERS 

101.819—1916 
108,310—1916 
1!0,5U9— 1916 
lM,2r7— 1918 
113,570—1918 
124,276—1919 


126,606—1919 
i;!9.798— 1919 


130.857-1919 
136,716—1920 


GREAT   BRITAIN 

Bayer  &  Co Pil>eridinc   and    bomologs. 

Bayer   &  Co Non-volatile   derivatives  of   fugitive  bases 

Newton     .Miphatic  bases,  dilhcultly  vclatile  derivatives  of  easily  volatile 

bases 

S.  .T.   Peachcy P-nitroso-dimethylamine    bodies. 

S,  J,  Pcacitey Aroma'ic    amines    and    aliphatic    or   aromatic    aldehydes   or   an 

aromat'C  aldehyde   with   ammonia,   e.    g.,    hydrobenzamide. 

S.   T.   Peachey P-nitrtso-diphenylamine. 

Bayer  &  Co Scdium     amide,     quaternary     bases,     aldehyde     ammonia     and 

jihenylcnedirmine. 
D.    F.    Twiss Dunlop  Rubber   Co .Amino   guanadine   carbonate. 


S.   T    Peachey Nitro-phenols  or  their  bomologs. 

J.   Ostromislensky    New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co Dinitrobenzene  and  red  lead. 

D.   F.  Twiss Dunlop  Rubber  Co .\lkali  glyceroxide. 

Barton  and  Gardner Titanic  oxide  and  calcium  sulyihate. 

S.  J.   Peachey Parp-nitrosxj  dimethyhniline  or  its  bomologs  and  sulphur. 

D.   F.  Twiss D'-.nlop  Rubber  Co Caustic   .nikali   dissolved    in    an    organic   compound    other   than 

glyccrcl  or  glycol,  of  predominant  hydrrxylic  character  such 
as  butyl  fT  amyl  alcohol  or  phenol. 

J.  F.  B.  Van  Hosscit Nitroso   bodies   with   aromatic   bases. 

B.   D.  Porritt North  British  Rubber  Co S' diurn     phenate     bases     and     nuno-hydroxy     derivalives     of 

bcnztme. 

The  Gnrdyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co...  North  British  Rubber  Co Suljibur  reaction  bodies  from   nitrogen  bodies. 

S.    J.    Peachey Nitroso  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series. 
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Serial 
Numbers 


140.387 
140,388 
14-',0S3— 1920 


1919 
1919 


Bnini  ) 
Hriini  j 


146.73-I — 19J0 
146.869— 1920 
147,l>00— 1920 
148,349—1920 

148.350—1920 
1,S3.8V0— 1920 
157.050—1921 


470.883 
490.897 

265,221 
266.618 
269,512 
273,482 
280,193 
303.934  I 
305.667  ( 
325,306 


GREAT    BRITAIN— (Continued) 

Assignee  Material  . 

Additicn  salts  of  mono-  or  di-substituted  ditnioc.Trbamic 
acids  and  di-  or  tri-valcnt  metals  or  inorganic  radicles, 
e.    g..   pentamcthylenc  dithio-carbamate  o{  zinc. 

A.    Heilbrcnncr    Organic   or  inorganic    reducing   agents,   e.   g.,    paramidophenol 

derivatives,   tannin,   etc. 

S.  J.   Peachey Xitrcso  hydrccarbc^ns  of  the  benzene  series. 

Meister,   Lucius  &   Browning Pyridine  bases. 

Meister,   Lucius  &  Browning Pyridine  bases. 

E.  Tilche \'uIcanizat*on    in    an    atmosphere    of    ammonia    or    a    volatile 

orpanic  ammonia  compound. 

E.  Tilche   Carbin    disnlphitle   addititn   to   nn   ortho-alkyl   substituted  aro- 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co natic   amine,    e.    g..    diorthotoluyl   thiourea. 

Societe  R.   Allenet   &  Cie h'urfuramide   and    other    nitrogen    derivatives   of    furfuryl,    in 

I>articul?.r  the  conden'iation   products  of  pyromucic  aldehyde 
with    ammonia    or    amines. 
FRAMCE 

Bastide    .\mines  as  solvents  for  sulphur. 

S.  J.  Peachey P-nit  roso  bodies. 

GERMANY 

Bayer  &  Co Piperidine. 

Bayer  &  Co I'meridinc. 

Bayer  &  Co -Addition   products  of  carbcn   disulphide  and  dimethylamine. 

W.   Esch    Albumen. 

Bayer  &  Co P-plienylene  diamine. 

Tj            o    r  f  ^'^  amines  up  to  five  per  cent  addition  of  ammonium  coin- 

iiayer   is    uo j       po„„(i.j   an,i    „,.   ,-,niline   sulphate. 

J.  F.  B.  von  Hasselt Nitroso  bodies  with  aromatic  bases. 

AUSTRIA 
1914     Bayer  &    Co Urea   derivatives   of   the   amines   and   carbon    disulphide   addi- 
tion i)roducts. 
HOLLAND 
Peachey Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline. 


68,724- 


2,829-1919     S.    J. 


BELGIUM 


262,299     Xewtcn 


.Aromatic   bases,    difficultly    volatile   derivatives   of   easily   vola- 
tile bases. 


34.9-14     D.  F.  Twiss Dunlop    Rubber    Co Solution    of    sodium    or    potassium    in    primary    or    secondary 

amines. 

OCEAN    RATES    FROM    NEW    YORK    ON    TIRES,   TUBES,    MECHANICAL    GOODS,    CLOTHING,    FOOTWEAR 

AND    DRUGGISTS'    SUNDRIES' 


tSame  rates  apply  from  other  Atlantic  ports  where 
service  is  available.) 

Rates 


Country   and    Port  Cu.  Ft.        100  lbs. 

AFRICA 

Africa,    East    Coast — 
Beira     

Plus    landing    charges    $0.30    per 
ton. 

Klidini     

Delam-a   Bay  1 

Loiireiice    Marques  f 

Mauritius      

XiiRTH    Coast — 
All    Forts    

K(;y  pt — 
Alexandria    

South   Coast^ 

Algoa  Bay 

Capetown    

East  London    

Port  Natal 

West  Coast — 
Accra-Lagos  ] 
Secondi  [ 

ASIA 


Buruttu 
Dakar 
Freetown 
Bom  a 
Matadi 


China — 

Hongkong        1 

Shanghai  J  

India — 

All     direct    ports     

Madras  ) 

Rangoon  J 

Japan— 
All    direct    ports    

Java — 
All    ports    

Manchuria — 
Dalny      

Philippines — 
Manila     

Straits    Skttlements- 

Singapore  ) 

Penang  f 

Syria — 
Beyrout     


"$26.00 

*34.00 
*25.40 
*30.00 

*22.00 

•22.00 

*23.60 
*23.00 
*24.20 
•24.80 

•30.0O 
•28.00 
•32.00 


CENTRAL   AMERICA 

CnsTA    Rica — 
Port   Limon   $.64 

Mexico — 
Tampico 52J/2 

Plus  2  J^c.  per  100  lbs.  bar  dues. 

V';ra   Cruz  )    $2'^ 

Puerto     Mexico  ( 

^Compiled    bv    Austin    Baldwin    &    Co.,    Inc.. 
Whitehall   st..    New    York,   N.   Y. 


•23.00 

•21.00 
•23.00 

•23.00 
•21.00 
•24.00 
•23.00 
•21.00 
•24.00 

1.31 
1.05 
1.05 


44 


Rate 


Country   and    Port  Cu.  Ft.        lOO  lbs. 

Panama — 
Colon     32  .64 

Plus  $1  per  ton  transfer  charge. 
P-.rama    37  .74 

Plus  $1  per  ton  transfer  charge. 

Salvador — 
r  a   Libertad 79  1.42 

EUROPE 

Belgium — 
Antwerp    40  .75 

British  Isles — • 

All    ports 45  .85 

Except  rubber  belting 50  l.OO 

Can  \py   Jsl.^nds — 
Las    Palmas     •25.00 

l)ENMARK 

Coi)enhagen    55  1.00 

ESTHONIA 

Reval    75  1.50 

Finland — 
Hclsingfors 75  1.50 

Fr.\nce — 

.\I1    Atlantic    ports 40  .75 

Marseilles    •22.00 

'Germany — 

Hamburg  ( 45  .gsj^ 

Bremen     J 

Danzig 50  .90 

riREF.rE — . 

All  ports •22.00 

Holland — 

R(  tLerdam    40  .75 

Amsterdam     40  .75 

It.\ly — 

Direct  ports 50  1.00 

Fiume      ] 

Trieste     \ •26.00 

Venice     J 

Norway — 
All  ports 55  1.00 

Portugal — 

Lisbon     *2Q.0O 

Oporto    '25.00 

Rumania — 
All   ixirts '25.00 

Spain — 

All     ports •20.00 

Gibraltar    65  1.20 

Sweden — 

Maimn  \    55  125 

Stockholm      ( 

Gothenburg     55  1.00 


SOUTH   AMERICA 


Argentina— 
Buenos  Aires. 
Rosario    


•20.00 
•27.50 


Rates 


Port 


74 


Country   and 

Brazil — 

Rio   dc   Janeiro 

Santos      

Bahia      

Pernambuco     

Chili — 
All     ports 74 

COI.OMEIA — 

Cartagena  1 

Puerto     Colombia  !- 51 

Santa   Marta  J 

Plus  i^^overnment  charges. 

Buenavent;ira — 

(■via   direct    steamer) 1.03 

(via     transshipment) 98 

Ecuador — 

Guayaquil — 

(via   direct   steamer) 74 

via     transshipment) 70 

Pfru — 

Callao  1 

M.'llendo      ( 

l^RUGUAY 

Montevideo    

\'^ENEZUELA 

r^a     Guayra 40 

Pius  4c  per  100  kilos  landing  charge, 

plus  40%  surcharge. 
New  Zealand — 

All     ports 

WEST   INDIES 

Bermitda — 

Hamilton     ^ 37 

Grenada 

St.    Croix 

St.   Thomas 

St.    Kitts  J 

Port    of    Spain 

Cuba — 
Havana     

Plus  30c  per  100  lbs.  Cuban  wharfage 
and  handling  charges. 

Santiago      59 

Cienfueeos      61 

Curacao — 
Curacao     30 

Plus  40%  surcharge. 

Jamaica — 
KiTi(?ston     

PoRfO    RlCO 

All     ports 

San  Juan  landing  charge  Ic  per  ft., 

or  2J/.C  per  100  lb?,  additional- 
Santo  Domingo — 
'Santo     Domingo 51 


Cu.  Ft.       lOO  lbs. 

•22.50 
•20.00 
•24.00 
•23.50 

.74  1.32 

1.12 


1.84 
1.75 


1.32 
1.25 

1.32 

•20.00 
.65 

•30,00 

.75 
1.00 

.75 
.94 

1.18 
1.21 

.84 
.75 

.91 


.50 


.40 


47 


42 


.31 


lbs, 


•Rate  is  figured  on  ten  of  40  cubic  feet  or  3,240 
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Re\  iew  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW    YORK 

THE  lowest  price  records  in  the  history  of  crude  riibl)er 
were  made  during  the  past  month  when  first  latex  crepe 
sold  for  13;/  cents  and  rihbcd  smoked  slieets  were  sold  for 
U'A  cents.  The  market  has  been  in  a  practically  demoralized 
condition  throughout  the  month,  due  to  the  distressed  stocks 
that  were  thrown  on  the  market  and  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Good 
factory  business  was  eagerly  solicited  and  there  was  strong 
competition  among  dealers  to  secure  the  business,  however  small. 

On  June  4,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  was  quoted  17  cents,  ribbed 
smoked  sheet,  14  cents,  and  upriver  fine,  17  cents.  In  a  generally 
dull  and  inactive  market  with  small  interest  shown  in  futures, 
values  steadily  declined,  and  on  June  23,  first  latex  spot  had 
reached  the  low  mark  of  13!/>  cents,  ribs  were  11;^  and  upriver 
fine,  15  cents. 

While  ruling  conditions  are  very  unfavorable  and  lower  values 
may  be  recorded,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  better  outlook  than 
tliere  was  a  month  ago.  The  larger  Akron  tire  companies  are 
recovering  from  the  temporary  setback  of  last  month  and  are 
increasing  production.  It  is  reported  that  Goodyear  has  put  on 
three  shifts  a  day,  and  many  of  the  medium-sized  factories  are 
running  60  per  cent  of  normal  and  some  are  at  full  production. 
The  effect  of  this  improved  condition  in  Akron  must  be  reflected 
in  the  rubber  market   sooner  or  later. 

Imports  of  all  grades  during  May  were  10,732  tons,  compared 
with  27,338  tons  last  year.  Plantation  arrivals  for  May  were 
9,127  tons,  compared  with  24,443  tons  a  year  ago.    Total  imports 


of  all  grades  for  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  1921,  were 
65,235  tons,  compared  with  137,008  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  1920. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazilian 
grades  were  as  follows : 

Plantations,  June  4.  Spot  first  latex  crepe,  17  cents;  July — 
September,  \7l4  cents;  October— December,  18'/2  cents.  June  22. 
Spot  first  latex  crepe,  14  cents;  July — September,  IS  cents; 
October — December,    16   cents;   January — March.    17   cents. 

June  4.  Spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  14  cents ;  July — September, 
15  cents;  October — December,  16^  cents.  June  22.  Spot  ribbed 
smoked  sheets,  12  cents;  July — September,  13  cents;  October — 
December,   14  cents ;   January — March,   15  cents. 

June  4,  Spot,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  I2yi  cents ;  July — September, 
13  cents;  July — December,  13j4  cents.  June  22.  Spot,  No.  1 
amber  crepe,  12  cents ;  July — September,  12  cents ;  October- — 
December,  ll'/z  cents ;  January — March,  14  cents. 

June  4.  Spot,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  1054  cents;  July — 
September,  10^  cents.  June  22.  Spot  No.  1  rolled  brown 
crepe,  9  cents  ;  July — September,  9J4  cents  ;  October — December, 
934   cents;   January — March,   105^-2  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  June  4.  Spot,  upriver 
fine,  17  cents;  islands  fine, -1754  cents;  upriver  coarse,  8f4  cents; 
islands  coarse,  9  cents ;  Cameta,  8  cents ;  caucho  ball,  1054  cents. 
June  22.  Spot,  upriver  fine,  15,'4  cents;  islands  fine,  17  cents; 
upriver  coarse,  7y2  cents;  islands  coarse,  9  cents;  Cameta,  8  cents; 
caucho  ball,  7  to  9  cents. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  June  22,  the  current  date: 

PLANTATION   HEVEA                          Tilly  1,  June  1,  June  22, 

1920  1921  1921 

First    latex    crepr $0.35  @.36  $0.17      @               $0.\4'/2@ 

Off  latex  crepe 0  .15      @.1S^^  .13  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.   1 38  @  .13      @  .12  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.   2 35  @.36  .12     @  .11  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 34  @.35  .11      @  .10  @ 

Rrcwn  crepi,  thick  a:id  ihin       .33  @.35  Al'A®  MVi® 

Urown   crepe,    speckv 31  @  .11      @  .09  @ 

Broivn    crepe,    rolled 30  @  .10     @  .lOM  .09  @ 

Smoked   sheet,    ribbed 35  @  .H'A®  .12  (^ Aiyi 

Smoked   sheet,    plain 36  @  .13     @  .11  @ 

Unsmoked  sheet 33  @  .12     @  .10  @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.    1 30  @  @  .08  @ 

Colombo   scrap    No.   2 28  @  @  .07  @ 

XAST    INDIAN' 

Assam    crepe    @  @  @ 

Assam    onions    @  @  @ 

Pcnang  block  scrap @  @  @ 

PONTIANAK 

Banje-Tnassin    Uyi@  .065^©  .06!.^@ 

PalembanK      (a  .07'/2@  <s> 

Pressc;!    block 24  @  .11J4@  .11  (S 

S.irawak    @  .0S^@  .05'A@ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN 

PABAS 

Upriver,  fine 35  @.36  .16!/S@.17  .15  (8.16 

Upriver.    medium 34  &  .13!/S(a.!4  .13  @.14 

Upriver,    c.;arse 26  @  .08^4@.O8>4  -07  @.08 

Upriver,    weak,   fine 33  @  .13      (g)  .12  @ 

Islands,    fine 37  @  .18^@.19  .17  @ 

Islanils,    medium 35  @  .14     @.15  .13  @ 

Islands,    oarse 21  @  .09      @.095^  .09  @ 

Cameta    20  @.20H         .08J4@  .08  @ 

Acre    liolivian,    fine 39  @  .17      @.18!4  .16  @.16^ 

Madeira,    fine    40  @  .19     @.20  .18  @.19 

Pen.vi.-m,  fine    •.36i^@  .16yi@.i7  .15  @ 

Tapajos,    fine    '.36  @  .16}4@.17  .15  @ 

CAUCHO 

Upper   caucho  ball 29  @  .\OH@.n'A  .09  @.10 

U'wer  caucho  ball 27  @.28  .09>^@.lO  .07  @ 

UAMICOBAS 

Ceara    negro    heads 25  (3  .12     @  *.10  @ 

Ccara  scrap 18  @  .06     @  *.04  @ 

Mani<;oba,30%  guarantee       .24  @  .11      @  .10  @ 

Mangabeira    thin    sheet.        .30  @  .13     @  '.12  @ 


July  1, 

CENTRALS  1920 

Corinto  scrap 22  @ 

Central    scrap    21  @.22 

Central    scrap   and   strip.  .        .19  @.20 

Central    wet    sheet 15  @ 

Esmeralda    sausage 22  @ 

Guayule,    20%    guarantee.        .27  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried       ,37  @ 

AFRICANS 

BenRUela,   No.    1,   28K%.        .21  @ 

Benguela,  No.  2,  32K%.  ■        .19  @ 

Conakry    niggers 23  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper.        .19  @ 

Congo,   prime,   red  upper.  @ 

Kassai,    black 0 

red    35  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings.       .33  @ 

Niger  flake,   prime 16  @ 

Rio  Nunez  hall 35  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets,  strings.       .34  @ 

GUTTA   PERCHA 

Gutta    Siak 26  @ 

Red    Macassar 2.75  @ 

BALATA 

Block^    Ciudad,    Bolivar.  .        .72  @ 

Colombia     47  @ 

Panama      @ 

Surinam    sheet    79  @ 

amber     82  @ 

*Ncminal. 


June  1, 

Tune  22, 

] 

1921 

1921 

.11 

@.11^5 

.06 

@.08 

.10 

@.ll 

.06 

@.08 

.06 

@.07 

.06 

@.08 

.04 

@ 

.03 

@.04 

.11 

@.I2 

.06 

@.08 

@ 

@ 

.26 

@ 

.26 

@ 

.08 

@ 

.04 

® 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

& 

.13J^@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

.13J^@   .15 

.13V<@     .14 

2.30 

@2.65 

1.50 

@  2.00 

.53 

@ 

.51 

@     .54 

.43 

@ 

.35 

@     .38 

.43 

@ 

.25 

@     .35 

.74 

O 

.65 

@     .70 

.81 

@ 

.67 

@     .73 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

The  market  position  of  reclaimed  rubber  has  been  still  marked 
by  the  recession  in  crude  rubber  to  new  low  figures.  Pro- 
duction has  been  curtailed  by  all  reclaimers  to  meet  the  hand-to- 
mouth  demand  of  the  rubber  manOfacturers,  who  continue  to 
operate  on  schedules  greatly  reduced  from  their  normal  capacities. 
Although  many  of  their  plants  are  closed  down,  reclaimers  are 
o])timistic  enough  to  believe  in  the  certain  revival  of  their  trade 
with  the  resumption  of  normal  production  in  the  manufacturing 
divisions  of  the  rubber  industry. 

There  is  considerable  movement  of  rubber  shoddy  in  less  than 
carloads  between  factories,  and  the  consolidated  classification 
now  requires  this  article  to  be  shipped  in  bags,  bales,  barrels  or 
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boxes,  but  the  official  classification  committee  will  establish  regu- 
lations permitting  the  shipment  of  rubl)cr  shoddy  in  less  than 
carloads  between  points  in  official  classification  territorj'  (points 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers)  when 
shipped  in  rolls  or  slabs. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

Jink  -M.  I'JJl. 
Prices  subjt-ct  to  change  without  notice 
STANOAnD  RECLAIMS 

Floating     $0.14 

Friction      14 

Mechanical     09 

Shoe    IIK 

Tires,  auto    1154 

truck     09 

White     14 


COMPARATIVE  LOW  AND  HIGH  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

June 


(&$0.16 

@  .16 

@  .11 

@  .12% 

@  M'/i 

@  .11 

@  .IS 


AMSTERDAM   RUBBER  MARKET 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN,  .Amsterdam,  report,  under  date  of  June  3,  1921: 
"Prices  this  week  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits  at  about  last  closing  prices. 
'The  turnover  in  spot  lots  was  poor  and  only  moderate  in  futures,  the  tone 
-mostly  dull.     The  close  was  steady  at  about  following  prices: 

Crepe.   Fl.  .43  Sheets,  Fl.  .39   on  the  spot. 

Crepe,  Fl.  .46^  Sheets.  Fl.  Al'A    July— September. 

Crepe,  Fl.  .49  Sheets,  Fl.  .44    October — December. 

ANTWERP   RUBBER   MARKET 

■■OSTERRIETH  &  CO..  .Xntwerp,  rtpurt  under  date  of  June  3,  1921: 
The  market  todav  is  sligluly  lower  than  a  week  ago,  and  the  demand  and 
■volume  of  business  are  very  small.  For  distant  positions  there  is  as  little 
inquiry  as  for  near,  aitd  unless  there  is  either  an  early  resumption  of 
buying  or  an  effective  curtailment  of  production  it  will  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain prices  even  on  their  present  basis.  In  this  respect  it  is  rather  en- 
couraging to  note  that  for  the  first  time  for  one  year  past,  the  actual 
deliveries  in  London  exceed  the  quantity  landed,  although  to  a  small 
extent  only.     The  last  quotations  of  the  week  are: 

Crepes,  Sheets, 
Francs  Francs 
per  Kilo       per  Kilo 

June,    1921    3.55  3.35 

July     3.75  3.45 

August     3.85  3.45 

September   3.95  3.45 

October    4.05  3.55 

November    4.15  3.60 

December    4.25  3.60 

January,  1922 4.35  3.60 

February    4.35  3.60 

-March   4.35  3.60 

-April    4.35  3.60 

~May    ....  .... 

During  the  past  week  buyers  have  shown  practically  no  interest  for  Congo 
sorts,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been  increased  by  some  20  tons  arrived  by 
the  S.S.  "Mayumbe,"  from  Belgian  Congo.  As  a  matter  of  interest  we  may 
mention  the  sale  of  some  small  lots  of  red  Congo  Kassai  (barky)  at  2.25  to 
2.75  francs  per  kilo;  for  red  Congo  thimbles  there  seems  to  be  some  interest 
at  about  0.50-franc  per  kilo. 

Stock  today:  about  1,856  tons,  plantation  and  Congo. 

SINGAPORE   RUBBER   MARKET 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Sineapore,  report  under  date  of  May  12, 
1921: 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  buyers  at  the  weekly  auctions  held  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  and  demand  was  more  active  than  has  been  the  case  for 
.some  time  past.  _  No  sales  of  standard  quality  rubber  fail  to  be  recorded, 
sellers  withdrawing  at  sheet  30  cents  and  crepe  32^  cents.  The  demand 
for  standard  pale  crepe  has  fallen  off,  and  the  heavy  premium  recently 
paid  for  this  grade  has  been  considerably  reduced.  F.  A.  Q.  sheet  was 
in  better  demand  and  advanced  15^  cents  on  the  week.  The  feature  of  the 
sale  was  the  keen  inquiry  for  off  latex  crepe,  which  sold  freely  from  21 J^ 
to  32  cents.  Browns  were  in  good  demand  at  1  i^  to  2  cents  up,  while 
dark  and  barky  crepes  advanced  2  to  4  cents.  Values  declined  towards  the 
close  of  the  sale  on  weaker  advices  from  London  and  New  York;  863 
tons  were  catalogd,  and  496  tons  sold.  The  following  is  the  course  of 
values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound  London 

Sheet,  good   ribbed    smoked 16       @   30  — /  6'A   @  — /10J4 

Crepe,      good     pale 21        @32  —/8H@  — /H'A 

Crepe,  fine    brown    19^    @   23  — /  8        @  — /  9 

Crepe,  good     brown 13^5    @    19  — /  6ii   @  — /  7J^ 

Crepe,  dark     lO'A    @    16^^         — /  S'/i    @  — /  TA 

Crepe,  bark    9^   @   U'A         —/  5'A   @  —/  6H 


1921*  1920                          1919 
PLANTATIONS 

First    latex    crepe. .  .$0.14     @$0.17;-<  $O.37'.4@$0.39         $0.40     (S)$0.45 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed.     .12     @     .14^  M'A®     .39             .39     @     .44 

I'AltAS 

Upriver,  fine 155^0     .18  .36ji@     .38!^ 

Upriver,   coarse 07     #     .09J4  .27'/i(a     .28^ 

Islands,  fine 16     @     .18  .38     @     M'A 

Islands,    coarse 07     @     .09  .21      @     ... 

Cameta     07J^@     .09  .21     @     .23 


.555^(3 
.32  M@ 
.47  @ 
.21  (ffl 
.22     @ 


.sen 

ATA 

.22 

.23 


•Figured  to  Tune  22,  1921. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS 

The  following  chart  and  key  were  published  as  a  supplement 
to  The  World's  Rubber  Position,  May,  1921,  showing  tlie  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  of  rubber,  shipments  and  stocks : 

KEY   TO   THE   CHART 

{A)  Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  plantation  crepe  rubber,  each 
horizontal  line  representing  one  penny  per  pound.  Zero  line 
commences  at  lOrf.  per  pound. 

(B)  The  World's  monthly  shipments  of  plantation,  Brazilian 
and  other  kinds  of  rubber  from  the  producing  countries,  each 
horizontal  line  above  zero  representing  2,000  tons. 


IV.  H.  Rickinson  &  Son,  London 
Crkpe   Prices,   World's  Monthly   Shipments  of  Crude  Rubber,  Amount 
Retained  Monthly  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

(C)  Amount  of  rubber  retained  monthly  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  each  horizontal  line  above  zero  representing  2,000 
tons. 

(Z>)  Amount  of  rubber  retained  monthly  in  the  United  King- 
dom, each  horizontal  line  above  or  below  zero  representing  2,000 
tons. 

In  studying  the  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  rubber  either  line  B  must  fall  or  line  C 
rise  considerably,  and  the  longer  the  line  D  is  maintained  about 
its  present  position  the  greater  must  be  this  fall  or  rise. 


NEW  YORK  AVERAGE  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

Prices  in  Cents  Per  Pound 


MAY,  1921 


16        17  IS        19 
Plantations: 

Sheet: 

Ribbed  smoked...  16K  i6]i  16'A  16 

Crepe: 

First  latex IS'A  18'A  UA  18 

Off  latex 16"4  15?4  16  ISH 

No.  1  blanket U'A  \Wi  U'A  14^ 

No.  2  blanket 13;:J  13'^  13/,  U'A 

No.  3  blanket U'A  12>i  12^  \2% 

Qean, thin, brown.  13 >:!  135^  UVt  13!4 

Speckybrown....!3'4  U'A  \2'A  U'A 

Rolled  brown 11  11  11  10)4 

•Trade  closed.     fHoliday. 


15?$   157^   ISYs   li'A   14K   14^J    U^    .. 


U'A 
U'A 
U'A 
U'A 

12'/J 

10)4 


17)4   17)4 
ISy,   15)4 


17^   U'A   16 
15)4   1514    14 


U'A 


.  im 

1354   13^ 
12^   11^? 


13)4  l^'/4  13 

12)4  I2!4  12 

11)4  U'A  11 

13!4  12)^  12 

11^4  10)4  11 


'A   17 
IS 


14|4   13)1   13)4   U'A   U'A   U'A 
iS'A    12)4    12)4    12!4    1214    12'4 

11V4 

!4    12!^ 

'A  10J4 

10)4  10)4   10!^   lOH  10)4   iO'A 


JUNE,    1921 

-A. 


23       24       25       26       27     *28  30t      31 


10      11       13 


1454    14!4   U%   13)4   13)4   13^   1354   12)4 


16)^ 
14H 
13  54 
1254 
1154 
U'A 
iO'A 
1054 


16H  1654 
1454  14)4 
12)4  UH 
11)4  11)4 
10)4  iO)i 
1254  12)4 
10^^  10)s 
9)i   10 


16 

1454 
12)4 
11)4 
10)4 
1254 
iO'A 
9H 


16  15)4 
U'A  1454 
12)4   12)4 

11)4  11)4 

10)4  10)4 

125^  12 

1054  10)4 

9)4  10 


1554  14)4 
13)s  1354 
1254  11)4 
U'A  10)4 
1054  9)4 
1254  11)4 
10)4  9H 
9H     554 


14 


1254 

11)4 

11)4 

12 

UH 

14  54 

13)4 

13)4 

1374 

14'4 

UH 
11)1 

13 

13 

U'/, 

13 

11 '4 

1154 

1154 

uy, 
10)4 

10)4 

1054 
954 

ioj4 

1054 

1D>/, 

9)4 

9 'A 

9)4 

1054 

U'^ 

12  54 

lOJS 

10'4 

10 

95^ 

95^ 

8)4 
8)4 

9 'A 

9 

854 

854 

S'A 

7m 
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PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM   MALAYA 


(These    figures    iiK-Uuic    the    pruductiLHl    of    the    Fede 
not  oi  Ceylon.) 

January  1  to 
Fcbruarv  28,  1921 


.md    Malay    States,    but 


January  1  to 
May  12.  1921 
Port 


Singapore       Malacca       Pcnang    Swettcnham     Totals 

^^  '""dom...fuWJ     8.760.940     1.704,487     3,483,100     7,836.821     21.785.348 
he    Continent..      2.408.539     1,739.485  23,067  44,800       i-'l=.891 


The 

.Tapan     

Ceylon     

t'liitcd  Stales  and 
Canada     .... 

Australia     

Uther    countries. 


',658,201 


8,474.495 
356,495 


15,640 
806 


46,800 
110,067 
796.533 


170,281 


7,658,201 
217,081 

8,600,202 
357,301 
796,533 


RUBBER   EXPORTS   FROM  PENANC 

January  1,  to  April  30 

1920  1921 

To  CJreat     Britain picuW^          78,968  65.634 

Kurope    851  509 

United    States ' 74,707  2.504 

Totals    piculs^         154,526  68,647 

'One  picul  equals  133!^  pounds. 


Totals... /-oiiMdj     27.658.670     3.460,418     4,459,567     8,051,902     43,630,557 
Compiled  by  Barlav  &  Cc,  Singapore. 


FEDERATED   MALAY   STATES   RUBBER   EXPORTS 

An  cfficial  report  Iroir  Knrda  l.tnnpiir  states  that  7,4-14  tons  ..f  rubber 
were  exported  from  the  Fcdrr.ited  Malay  States  in  .\pril.  as  against  /,40S 
tons  in  March  and  S.375  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Ihe 
toUl  exports  for  four  months  of  the  current  year  amount  to  28  028  tens 
compared  «-ith  38,799  tons  last  year  and  36,315  tons  in  1919.  Appended 
are  the  comparative  statistics:  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,^,^ 

Tamiary     tans  7.163  11.119  7.0S5 

Februarv                    10.S09  9,781  6,091 

March          ■■■.:..    10.679  9,524  7,408 

Aprii    ..■.:..;;.■■ 7.664  _W75  7,444 

Totals     lo»s     36.3J5  38.799  28,028 

STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

It  is  announced  bv  official  r.-i.ort  from  Singapore  that  6,091  tons  of 
rubber"  were  exported  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  ot 
\p°i  as  compared  with  7.275  tons  in  March  ami  9,768  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  Transhipments  amounted  to  l'2-'6  loni^ 
The  total  exports  for  four  months  ot  the  current  year  amount  to  24,988 
tons  as  against  46.203  tons  last  year  and  61,821  tons  in  1919.  Appended 
are  the  comparative  statistics.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

T^miarv     '.  «     l+.''04  13,125  5,809 

februarv  15,661  17, .179  5,813 

March  ■  20  908  5,931  7,275 

April  .:::.:.: ics-is       '•'■^       6,091 

Totals     to,,!    '6USn  46.203  24.988 

These  fi-ure^  incUHe  transhipments  of  rubber  frcin  various  places  in  the 
neishborhoVd  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  such  as  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra  and 
the  non-Federated  Malay  States  :is  well  as  rubber  actually  exported  frorn  the 
Colony,  but  do  not  inclu.le  rubber  exports  from  the  federated  Malay  States. 

PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA* 


March 


Three  Months 
Ended  March 


1920 

To  Netherlands kili^s      -163,000 

Great  Britain 157.000 

tiermany    

Kclgium    

Sed  States.:;' ::::'■::■ '^^  '•■''^•^^ 

Sinianore    430,000 

ra^an'. 102,000 

Australi.l    


1921 
627,000 
433.000 

55,000 


739,000 

294,000 

52,000 

6,C0O 


Totals  «-'''o^'  2,549,000     2.206.O0O 


1920  1921 

1.058,000  2,161.000 

1.167,000  2,256,000 

117,000 

5,000 

1,000 

4,674,000  1,903,000 

1,171.000  925.000 

131,000  95.000 

208,000 

8,201,000  7,671,000 


Ports  of  origin : 

Tandjong    Prink hilos  l.-'69,000 

Sam.-iranir    „' V„„„ 

Soerabaya   1,043,000 


1.03  3. 000 

72.000 

883,000 


4,052,000 

149,000 

3,735,000 


3.620.II0O 

126,000 

3,242.000 


•The   Fcbruarv  figures  are  verified. 


CEYLON   RUBBER  EXPORTS 

lanuary  1,  to  .Vpril  27 

"     1920  1921 

« , 

1920  1921 

^^^i^ti'^-^"""' y;.';.':.:':. '"'l^t^o  ''-l^^ 

yV^'c^ 223,107  306,120 

-.Lrmanv' 90.308  1,448,252 

R^r"'' •.••:•.:■.:■.:::      v/.aoo  90:720 

vicS ::::::::::::'.'.'.:'.:'.:      'v.mo  107,970 

nL      South  Wales 96,680  62,680 

United  States         ..:.... 15,872,411  14,530,763 

Canada   and    Newfcundland 425,600  ■'1?,1^8 

India    „336  3,652 

^;an^^?!"';'""'^::::::::::::::::::::::::     ^^^  _J^ 

Totals    pounds  "217748,865  30,444,762 

Compiled  by  the  CcyUm  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS 


PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 


May  31.     By  the  S.  S. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

Poel  &  Kelly 

June  9.     By  the  S.  S.  ' 

Poel   &  Kellv 

H.  ..\.  Astlet't  &  Co 

Meyer  &    Brown,    Inc.... 

Ji-NE  14.  By  the  S.  S. 
G.  --\msinck  &  Co.,  Inc... 
Arkell  &  Douglas,  Inc.. 
Meyer  &  Ernwn,  Inc. ... 
\'arious    

Tune  14.     By  the  S.  S. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 


Fine         Medium     Coarse 
"Byron'*  from  Brazilian   Ports. 

35,000        

37.696  9.571       11,516 

*La  Place"   from  Par.-!. 

171.006  723      

160,000       

53,760* 

"Denis"  from  Manaos. 


Caucho 


78,400*      

"Denis"  from  Iquitos. 


•Includes    medium. 

PLANTATIONS 

(Figured  at  ISO  pctinds  net  to  the  bale  or  case.) 
Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to;  Poun< 

"Eclipse"  at  New  York. 


S.  S. 


May   19.     By  the 

General  Rubber  Co 

^'arious   

I.  T.  Johnstrne  &  Co..  Inc. 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited. . . . 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co... 
^\•illiam  H.  Stiles  &  Co... 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co 

Stein.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc 

\'arious 

lohn  T).  Lewis 

Thornett  &   Fehr 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co 

L.  Littlcjohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

May  21.  By  the  S.  S. 
Baird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co 

Raring  Brothers   

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co... 
L.   Littlcjohn  &  Co..  Inc.. 

Various    

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co 


Bclawan  New  York  1,128.240 

Belawan  New  York  18,815 

Penang  New  York  39.600 

Batavia  New  York  55,980 

Batavia  New  York  113,220 

Batavia  New  York  45,254 

Batavia  New  York  2,520 

Batavia  New  York  19.980 

Batavia  New  York  21.346 

Samarang  New  York  11.700 

Soerabaya  New  York  114,660 

.^^ingapore  Chicopee  Falls     49,845 

Singapore  New  York  45,100 

'City  of  Oran"  at  New  York. 


Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  Y(  rk 

Colombo  New  York 

Singapore  Chicopee  Falls 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  "Ryndam"  at  New  York. 

H.   ,\.  Astlett  &  Co Rotterdam  New  York 

\'arious    Rotterdam  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..       Java  New  York 

May  28.     By  the  S.  S.  "Niew  Amsterdam"  at  New  York. 


29,700 
58,140 
12.960 
107,360 
193.360 
56,000 


25,000 
73,320 
89,600 


Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 

May  28.     By  the  S.  S.  ' 

H.   A.  Astlett  &  Co 

Baring  Brothers   

Poel    &    Kelly 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 

Various   

May  28.     By  the  S.  S.  ' 
Baird   Rubber   &   Trading 

Co 

Baring  Brothers 

Thornett  &    Fehr 

Poel   &    Kelly 

Fastern    Rubber   Co. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 


Rotterdam  New  York 

'Koranna"  at  New  York. 


Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
'Amazon  Maru" 

Batavia 

Batavia 

Batavia 

Batavia 

Batavia 

Singapore 

Singapore 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
at  New  York. 

New  Y;>rk 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Chicopee  Falls 
New  York 


May  28.      By  the  S.  S.  "Kentucky"  at  New  York. 


Thornett   &   Fehr 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 

General    Rubber    Co 

McAllister  Brothers 

Smith  &  Schippcrs,  Inc.. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Baird    kubber   S:    Trading 

Co 

(?oldman.  Sachs  &  Co.... 
Thomas  .\.  Desmond  &  Co. 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co... 
William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.. 

H.   A.  Astlett  &  Co 

laeger  &  Co 

Voel  &  Kelly 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co 

\'arious   

General  Rubber  Co 

X'arious   


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

.Singapore 

Belawan-Deli 

Belawan-Deli 


New  \'ork 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  Y(?rk 
New  ^'ork 
New  York 
New  ^'(trk 
New  York 
New  \nrk 
New  ^^.rk 
New  York 
Jeannette 
Chicopee  Fa 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


44,800 

180,000 
327,600 
6,840 
50,400 
257,600 
336,000 
184,290 


134,640 
82,260 
274,320 
363,780 
50,400 
lOO.SOO 
123,420 


458,820 
170.840 
645,480 
100,800 
81,000 
481,600 

22.400 

30,240 

124.200 

909,000 

56,000 

120,000 

46,260 

182.340 

412,560 

5  75,400 

219.280 

42,480 

46,620 


Totals 
Pounds 

35,000 
58,783 

171,729 

160,000 

53,760 

18,429 

13,400 

78,400 

159,858 

7,506 


Totals. 


1.666,260 


457,520 

187,920 
44,800 


1,342,730 


1,129,620 


4,225,320 


Jn.v  1.  1921 
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Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds.         Totals. 

May  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Laertes"  at  New  York. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Cochin  New  Vork  9,000 

Various   Cochin  New  York  34.020 

T.  T.Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  New  York  54.000 

A'arious   Penang  New  York  27,900 

\'arious    Belawan-Deli     New  York  186,660 

Far    East    Importing    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  14,400 

L.  Littlcjohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Singaixire  New  York  403.200 

East  Asiatic  Co Singapore  New  York  536,940 

Baring  Brothers Singapore  New  York  244,800 

.T.  T.  .Ii  hnstone  &  Co., Inc.  Singapore  New  York  262.080 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singai>ore  New  York  181,620 
Continental     Rubber     Co., 

of  New  York .Singapore  New  York  112,000 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co..  Inc .Singapore  New  York  229.860 

r.   R.   Hendersf  n  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  52,560 

\V.   E.   Byles Singapore  New  York  27,000 

William  H.  Stiles  S  Co..  .  Singapore  New  York  89,600 
Baird    Rubber    &    Trading 

Co .Singajwre  New  York  11,200 

Meyer  &    Brown.   Inc....  Singapore  New  York  41.760 

General    Rubber   Co Singajxjre  New  York  52,020 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc .Singapore  New  York  36,000 

Firestone   Tire    &    Rubber 

Co Singapore  .Vkron  181,620 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    44,795 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc .Singapore  New  York  44,800 

\'arir,us   Singapore  New  York  2,283,451 

Mever  &  Brown,  Inc Cohmibo  New  York  190,400 

Hood  Rubber  Co London  W.itertown  56,054     5,407,740 

Mav  31.     By  the  S.  S.  "Lewis  Luckenbach"  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr Rotterdam  .New  Yf  rk  173,340 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co London  New  Ycrk  134,400         307,740 

Jl'NE  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Mineric"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc..  Cokmbo  New  York  44,800 
Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Cokmbo  New  Ycrk  89,600         134,400 

.luNE  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Mineric"  at  Boston. 

Ilocd  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  43,000           43,000 

June  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Invincible"  at   New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Lcndon  New  York  316,275 

Hood  Rubber  Co Umdon  Watertown  134,169 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Ixjndon  New  York  84,000 

A.  C.   Spencer  Hess Rotterdam  New  York  98,817 

\'arious   Rotterdam  New  York  47,544         680,805 

June  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Akita  Mam"  at  New  York. 

Various   Soerabaya  New  York  485.800 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  204.620 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  60,000        750,420 

June  3.     By  the   S.  S.  "Virgilia"  at  New   York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. .  London  New  Ycrk  44,800          44,800 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  "Bessie  Dollar"  at   New  York. 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  47,600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  112,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  147,225 

II.  A.  .-Xstlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

\arious    Singapore  New  Vi  rk  585,775         948,600 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  "Deer  Lodge"  at  New  York. 
Netherlands    Corporation 

fur  oversea  Trade Soerabaya  New  York  610,238 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited.  .  Soerabaya  New  York  13,158 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Soerabaya  New  York  165,294 

X'arious   Soerabaya  New  York  60,375 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  New  York  67,200 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Penang  New  York  89,600 
I'irestone   Tire   &    Rubber 

Co Penang  Akron  208,214 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited.  .  Batavia  New  York  12,465 

Various   Batavia  New  York  10,672 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  75,390 

John  D.  Lewis Singapore  New  York  90,400 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  625,966 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. .  Singapore  New  York  560,000 

William  II.  Stiles  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  145,600 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  420.9,69 

Pacific  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  11,200 

Various   Singapore  New  York  184,690 

June  5.     By  the  S.  S.  "Noordam"  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Java  New  York  22,766 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  67,200 

June  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Amargosa"  at  New  York. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc Soerabaya  New  York  374,334 

Firestone   Tire   &    Rubber 

Co BelawanDeli     Akron  47,160 

Lewis   &   Peat Belawan-Deli     New  York  101,520 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Belawan-Deli     New  York  59,760 

John  D.  Lewis Singapore  New  York  120,960 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  324,180 

Various   Singapore  New  York  134,820     1,162,734 

June  9.     Ey  the  S.  S.  "Neuleus"  at  New  York. 

Various   Soerabaya  New  York  28.080 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. .  Batavia  New  York  115,380 

\'ari.ius    Batavia  New  York  27,360         170,820 

June  9.     By  the  S.  S.  "Eastern  Merchant"  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  20,160 
Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  195,480        215,640 


3,351,431 


89,966 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to: 

June   10.     By  the  S.  S.  "Tulsa"  at   New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..        Singapore  New  York 

Various   Rotterdam  New  York 

June  10.     By  the  S.  S.  "Yaka"  at  New  York. 
East   Asiatic    Co.,    Inc....        Rotterdam  New  York 

June  17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Verentia"  at  New  York. 
\'arious    London  New  ^'ork 

June  18.     By  the  S.  S.  "Rotterdam"  at  New  York. 
\'arious    Rotterdam  New  York 

June  18.     By  the  S.  S.  "Grace  Dollar"  at  New  York. 

F'red  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..        Singapore  New  York 

W.  C.   Ryckman,   Inc....       Singapore  New  York 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York 

Pacific    Trading    Corpora- 
tion of  ,-\merica Singapore  New  York 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co..        Singapore  New  York 

Various    Singapore  New  York 

Various   Penang  New  York 

Chas.  T.  Wilscn  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo  New  York 

American  Trading  Co Colombo  New  York 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Colombo  New  York 

H.  A.  Astlett  ft  Co Colombo  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..        Colombo  New  York 

H.   Muehlstein  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

Thomas -A.  Desmond  &  Co.       Colombo  New '^'ork 

Whittall  &  Co.  of  Ceylon       Colombo  New  York 

\'arious   Colombo  New  York 

June  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Salabangka"  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..        Soerabaya  New  York 

Stein.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc....       Soerabaya  New  York 

\'arious    Soerabaya  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..        Batavia  New  York 

Huth  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

\'arious    Batavia  New  York 

General  Rubber  Co Belawan-Deli     New  York 

Various    Belawan-Deli     New  York 

General  Rubber  Co Belawan  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co...        Singapore  New  York 

June  20.      By  the  S.  S.  "Kandahar"  at  New  York. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York 

June  17.     By  the  S.  S.  "Kandahar"  at  Boston. 
Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown 

June  20.     By  the  S.  S.  "Clan  Maclnnes"  at   Bosttn. 
Hood  Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown 

CENT-RALS 

May  26.     By  the  S,  S.  "Sixaola"  at  New  York. 
J.    H.   Thompson Puerto  Colombo  New  York 

June  4.     By  t!ic  S.  S.  "Ouilpue"  at  New  York. 
Balfour  Williamson  &  Co.       G'uayaquil  New  York 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co G'uayaquil  New  York 

Ultramares  Corporation...       Guayaquil  New  York 

PONTIANAK 

May  28.     By  the   S.  S.   "Kentucky"   at  New  Ycrk. 
Various   Singapore  New  Ycrk 

May  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "L.aertes"  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York 

June  18.     By  the  S.  S.  "Grace  Dollar"  at  New  York. 
Arthur  W.  Stedman.  Inc.       Singaj>ure  New  York 

GUTTA   PERCHA 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  "Deer  Lodge"  at  New  York. 
V'arious    Singapore  New  Ycrk 

GUAYULE 

May  31.     By  the  S.  S.  "El  Onciite"  at   New  York. 
Continental  Rubber  Co.  of 
New  York    Torreon  New  York 

BALATA 

May  23.     By  the   S.  S.   "Hebe"  at   New   York. 
Wm.  Schall  &  Co Paramaribo         New  York 

May  23.     By  the  S.  S.  "Maraval"  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc...        Trinidad  New  York 

May  24.      By  the  S.  S.  "Elmac"  .nt   New  York. 

Wm.  Schall  &  Co Paramaribo         New  York 

Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited.       Surinam  New  York 

May  26.      By  the  S.  S.  "Sarpfos"  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc...        Cartegena  New  York 

May  27.     By  the  S.  S.  "Caronia"  at   New  York. 
Earle    Brothers Liverpool  New  York 

May  31.     By  the  S.  S.  "Michigan"  at  New  York. 
Earle    Brothers London  New  "S'ork 

June  3.     By  the   S.  S.   "Invincible"  at   New   York. 
Earle   Brothers Rotterdam  New  York 

June  4.     By  the  S.  S.  "Matura"  at  New  York. 
G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc...        Trinidad  New  ^'ork 

L'ltramares    Corporation..        Trinidad  New  Vorlc 

June  11.     By  the  S.  S.  "Carrillo"  at  New  York. 
Rinehardt  &  Co Santa  Marta      New  York 

June  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "Denis"  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber   Co Manacs  New  Yi  rk 

\*arious   Manaos  New  York 

June   16.      By  the  S.  S.   "Parima"  at   New   York. 
Ultramares   Corporation..       Trinidad  New '^'ork 


Pounds. 


Totals. 


56,017 
103,463 

159,480 

52,200 

52,200 

28,440 

28,440 

240,660 

240,660 

50,400 

39,600 

189,000 

105,660 
70,920 

81,000 
33,600 
77,820 
42.480 
72,720 
22,500 

78,400 
77,580 
391,320 
22,500 
78,300 
67,860 
32,660 

1,534,320 

322,020 
30,780 

106,740 
10,440 
27,720 
36,540 

204,120 

300,480 

1,024,560 

33,600 

2,097,000 

622,720 

622,720 

78,-100 

78,400 

80,200 

80,200 

540 

38,100 
20,100 
12,300 


540 


70,500 


98,900 

198,900 

104,900 

204,900 

300 

300 

45,300 


75,000 


45,300 


75,000 


1,050 

1,050 

12,765 

12,765 

7,350 
20,548 

27,898 

4,050 

4,050 

900 

900 

23,000 

23,000 

2,974 

2,974 

10,120 
7,935 

18,055 

450 

450 

286 
2,002 

2,288 

20,470 

20,470 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES 


OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTUKED 
March 


RUBBER 


1920 

UNMANurACTURtt) — free:    , * ^ 

India  rubber:                              Poriids  Value 

From    I-rance 681.507  $216,758 

Netherlands     ...        508,979  234,584 

Portugal    590,983  153,832 

United     Kingdom  12,132,921  5,430,923 

C.inada      10  4 

Central     America           33,633  8,690 

Mexico     50,913  20,731 

Brazil     5,195,613  1,586,260 

Peru     

Other  SoiUh  Am.         112,781  36,202 

British    E.    Indies  50,543,518  24,079,584 

Dutcli    E.   Indies.    11,230,835  4,934,512 

Other  countries.  .      1,395,909  681,081 

Totals     82,477.607  $37,383,161 

Balata     61,035  $32,289 

Guayule    256,300  59,820 

Jeluton?     (Pontianak) 1,053.230  164,519 

Gutta     pcrcha 630,394  106,495 

Rubber    scrap     1,554,686  104,357 

Totals,     unmanuf.ictured  86,033,252  $37,850,641 

Chicle     duliable     1,123,964  $863,822 

India     rubber     and     ^itt3 

percha      diitiahic        107,543 


1921 
->- 


Pounds 

282,125 
1,022,225 
2,495,490 

3,895 


2,265,853 

4,638 

84,861 

17,106,287 

5,243,621 


Value 

$'63,225 
107,547 
420,552 

207 

283, lij 

974 

34,561 

*,619,839 

1,333.270 


28,508,995 
46,216 

228.424 
140,690 
181,799 

29,106,124 
654,149 


$6.863, 30S 
$28,042 


29,722 
25,227 
15,217 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 


Man  ui-actured — 
India    rubber: 

Scrap    and     old 

Reclaimed      

Beltins'     

Hose'     

Packing^      

Boots^        pairs 

Shoes^     pairs 

Soles    and    heels' 

Tires; 

Casings'     

Inner     tubes' 

Solid     tires' 

AH    other    tires' 

Hruggists'  rubber  sundries' 
Suspenders  and  (jarters. 
Other  rubber  man'ifactures* 

Totals,  manufactured 
Fountain  peTis. .  .  .«um6?r 
Insulated  wire  and   cables 


1,418.288 
608,702 


37.487 
1,1751958 


26,411 


$89,108 

98,729 

277,576 

235,832 

128,940 

111.438 

1,009,218 

71,897 

4,220,956 
565,578 
479,148 
181,101 
178,402 
323,881 
729,766 

8.701,570 
$31,346 
543.546 


371,646 
37,340 


13.784 
IPS, 499 


20,879 


EXPORTS    OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE 


UnMANI'FACTUP.ED — 

India     rubber 

Balata     

Jeluton?     (Pontianak).. 
Rubber     scrap 


554.505 
83,390 
28.750 
49,693 


Totals,    unmantifacturcd        716,338 

Manufactured— 
Gutta     percha     and     India 

rubber 

India  rubber  substitutes.     3,059 


$231,013 

46.976 

5,562 

9.690 

$293,241 


$1,527 
1.407 


623.851 
55,711 
46,436 


$6,961,516 
$366,44> 

76,612 


$17,997 
5,609' 

104,174 

189,975 
66,695 
49,900 

204,914 
36,186. 

749,610 
99,363 
79,324 
40,972 
87,161 
61.20a 

397,476. 

$2,190,564^ 
$21,951 
721,647 


$114,124 

20.657 

9,133- 


725,998  $143,914 
$4,194 


Totals,     manufactured .  . 
Chicle     


41,498 


S2,934 
$21,299 


$4,194- 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS   TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 


THE   UNITED   STATES 


ManuFACTUK  ED 

To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
B(ot=  ami  'hoes.,  tairs 
Other    rubber   i»oods. .  .  . 


.".059 


S12,542 

30.813 

4.266 


2,517 


$3,915 
7,356 
2,859' 


T.,lals     

$47,621 

To  Hawaii: 

Belting  hose  and  packinfT       

$24,385 

Automobile     tire? 

123.133 

Other     tires 

22.986 

Other    rubber    goods 

20,512 

Totals     

$191,016 

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing       

$3,626 

Automobile     tires 

41,484 

Other    tires 

7,716 

Other    rubber    goods 

8.641 

Totals 


$61,467 


$14,130 

$9,165 

108,021 

658 

21,256- 

$139,100' 

$5,601 

52,124 

4,364 

10,247 

$72,335 


^Details  of  cxp^irts  of  domestic   merchandise   by   countries   during   March, 
1921,  appear  in  this  issue. 
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UNITED    STATES    CRUDE    RUBBER    IMPORTS    FOR    1921    (BY    MONTHS) 


19'|  Pla^t;lll.•n^  I'aris  Africans 

Unliarv    Uns      12,8W  1,312  43 

VcbruaVy    7,913  432  269 

March 12,241  1,794  377 

.\pril     16,861  403                

il^y     _SU£  1.570  ■■■■ 

Totals,  5  monihs,   1921...       58,961  5,511  689 

Totals,  5  months.   1920...  121,492  11.45/  3,183 

ComtilfJ  by   The  Rubber  Aisocialion  of  America,  Inc. 


Manitoliu 
anJ  Mlitto 

M{v 

Tc 

4als 

Centrals 

Guayiilc 

Grosso 

Salata 

ccllaiicoiis 

Waste 

1921 

1920 

3 

41 

173 

1,071 

15,462 

22,401 

2 

25 

25 

216 

37 

8,919 

33,984 

1 

3 

29 

7 

345 

14,797 

33,998 

5 

64 

226 

7 

17,566 

24,957 

2 

33 

40 

186 

41 

10,999 
67.743 

28,666 

13 

58 

3 

199 

808 

1,501 

523 

340 

13 

312 

4,102 

2,584 

144,006 

CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS 

NEW  YORK 


IMPORTS 


April 


L'SMASIFACTIRED JrCC 

Crude    rubber; 

From  Relyium 

I'Vancc    

Netherlands     

Portugal     

England    

Costa    Rica.  ......... 

Xicarasna    

Panama    

Mexico 

Trinidad    

Brazil    

Col<  mbia    

Ecuador   

Feru   

Uruguay     

British    India 

Straits     Settlements 
British    Kast   Indies.  . 
Dutch    East    Indies. . 
Japan    


British  West  Africa. 
British  South  Africa 
Portuguese  Africa.  .  . 
Bolivia    


1920 

192 

1 

Pounds 

Value 

Founds 

\-alue ' 

116.819 

$58,175 



864.073 

251,239 

133,674 

54,892 

622,022 

$103,804 

14,100 

9,869 

8,712,078 

4,186,309 

3,374,461 

524,827 

445 

153 

6,218 

1,713 

4.080 

408 

7.264 

1,573 

2.601 

910 

7.139 

2.185 

1.135 

478 

5,183.214 

1,499,276 

1,611.408 

177,074 

38.837 

10,445 

50,000 

13,860 

56,009 

12,776 

789.052 

246,707 

8,377 

875 

18.159 

4.653 

22.357 

5,578 

435,912 

215.660 

306,960 

59,673 

32.605,537 

15,971,292 

12,524,541 

3,036,180 

-t.:»0.7tj5 

1,908,405 

4,285,845 

712,404 

7,647,262 

3,623.383 

2,138,724 

579,517 

67,300 

33,409 

13.096 

5.896 

92.572 

41.109 

13,871 

5,548 

962 

230 

148,200 


16,552 


Totals    60,965,513  $28,145,375 

Balata    79,073  47,037 

Jelutonc    (Pontianak) 1,720,819  298,528 

Gutta   percha 692,234  152,997 

Totals     63,457,639  $28,643,937 

Rubber   scrap   and    reclaimed.      1,308.534  84,376 

Totals,    unmanufactured.    64,766,173  $28,728,313 
Manufacturers  of  rubber  and 

uutla    percha $42,000 

Rubber  substitutes 8,946  1,539 

Chicle     dutiable        368.192  272,889 


25,099,576  $5,231,662 

157,667  95,491 

140,789  25.197 

14,474  1,489 


25,412.506 
96,700 

$5,353,839 
4.968 

25,509,206 

$5,358,807 
$70,418 

EXPORTS 


Maxufacti'bed: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.  . 

Inner  tubes 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing... 
Rubber  boots  .Tnd  shoes,  pairs 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists*    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 

Totals,    manufaciured. . . 

Insulated    wire    

Unmanufactured — free : 
Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 


378,082 


111.254 


$2,508,721 
273.426 
293,854 
373,658 
78,531 
72,088 
460,651 

$4,060,929 
$437,331 

$14,524 


90,186 


68,513 


335,573 


$527,804 
47,552 

179,164 
90,983 
23,091 
45,565 

201,288 

$1,115,447 
$750,882 

$21,240 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Crude    rubber    

Balata    ;•.••■ ; 

Rubber    scrap   and    reclaimed 

Rubber    manufactures 

Chicle    


647,444 
35,680 
25,293 


943 


$127,112 

18,735 

2,529 

691 

366 


MASSACHUSETTS 

IMPORTS 
UNWANUFArrURFP — free: 
Crude    rubber: 

From  England     88.836 

Straits     Settlements 

British   East   Indies 


Totals   88.836 

Outta    percha 111.957 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed..       104,234 


Totals,    fiimanufacC-ired. . 
Rubber  manufactures — d'ttiaitle 


305,027 


11,200 
365,720 

$1,758 
42,452 

$46,872 
17,353 
5,681 

376,920 

$44,210 

$69,906 
$18,011 

376,920 

$44,210 
$4,796 

MAN*Cr.\CTURED: 

Automobile  and  other  tir*s... 

Inner    tubes 

Beltinp,  hose  and  pajkinc.... 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes — Pairs 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other    rubber    manufactures.  . 

Totals.     iTianufdctured. .  .  . 
Insulated     wire 

Rubbei    scrap   and    reclaimed. 


Un  m  an  u  tact  l' red — free : 
liuliber    scrap   and   reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures. </i(/i(j/j/t' 


EXPORTS 

April 

1920 

f \  f 

Pounds  \'aluc 

$4,584 

2,301 

8,382 

310,277  283.887 

2,976 

10,361 

57,154 

$369,645 

$30,737 

50,812  4,573 

BUFFALO 

IMPORTS 


1921 

K 


Pounds 


13,197 


329,651 


Chicle 


.  dutiable 


Manufactured: 
-\utomobile    and    other    tires. 

Inner    lubes     

B.'lting,   hose,   and   packing.  . 
Kubljer  boots  and  ^hoes. piiirs 

S(  les    .Tud    heels 

Druggists'    siuidries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals,     manufactured.  . 

Insulated     wire 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed . 


77 


210,540 


$14,274 
134 


$114,021 

2,851 

28,913 

95 

1,093 

10,102 

65,573 


FOREIGN   EXPORTS 


Crude  lubber 

Chicle     

Rubber    manufactures 


7. .SI  9 
548 


$37,978 

156 

39 


PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTS 


Uut»ber  maiiufactiirt'S.</"fit2^/£' 

MANi-rA(  tured: 
.Xntomnhilc  and  cllier  lires.  . 

Inner    tubes 

Beltin;,    ho.se,    and    packing.. 

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Titnls.     manufactured... 

Insulated     wire 

Kubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 


11.529 


$31,962 

152 

23,095 

1,773 

439 

14.911 

$72,332 

$14,581 

1,350 


Unmanufactured — free: 
Crude    rubber; 

I'rom     Nicara.yua 

Totals,     unmanufactured 
Chicle      diitial'lc 


NEW  ORLEANS 
IMPORTS 

2,535 


$416 


Manufactured: 
Aut(  mobile    and    other    tires. 

Inner      tubes 

Belting,   hose,   and  packing.. 
Rubber  bt  ots  and  shoes. /'diVj 

Sides    and    heels 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 

Totals,     manufactured... 
Insulated    wire 


2,535 
ot)7 


13,565 


$416 
$659 


$38,739 

11,084 

37,754 

15,265 

6,486 

23 

2,151 


$111,502 


OHIO 

IMPORTS 


Rubber   scrap  and   reclaimed. 


2',321 


$222,648  

$5,084  

31,964  18,013 


574,487 


30,919 


192 


3,989 


\'alue 

$11,944 

548 

2,391. 

15.022 

503 

2,926 

42,724 

$76,058 
$798 


$66 

435 


$22,532 

1,930 

10,824 

4 

129 

7,659 

97,750 

$140,828 

$11,114 

1,893 


$90,154 
834 


$167 


5,784 
114 


$5,898 

$82 

2,000 


$95 


$3,121 
438 

11,079 

7,869 

183 

825 

376 


$23,891 
$2,194 


18,376 


$2,134 
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SAN    FRANCISCO 

IMPORTS 


A[»ril 


Unmanufactured — free 
Crude   rubber: 

From    Straits    Settlements. 
Dutch    East   Indies.  . 

Ilongkong     

Colombia     

Totals,    imniannfactiircd. 
Rubber  manufactures. t/nMaWt* 

Manufactured: 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner     tubes 

Belting,    ^ose,   and   packing.. 
Rubber  boots  and  shccs./'aiVj 

Soles   ?.nd    heels 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals,   manufactured.. .  - 

Insulted     wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


1921 
_■« 


l*oiinds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1,002.681 

$522,138 

22,570 

$4,514 

341,442 

110,033 

39,816 

7,168 

600 

200 

1,344,723 


EXPORTS 


6.670 


238,112 


Crude     rubber 

Chicle    

Rubber    manufactures. 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 

298  3 

43,367  44,1 


Unmanufactured 
Crude    rubber: 
From  Canada 


-free : 


WASHINGTON 

IMPORTS 


Dutch   East  Indies. . 

Totals    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed . 

T'jtals,    unmanufactured. 

Manufactured: 
Automobile    and    othei    tires. 

Inner  tubes    

Betting,  hose,  and  packing. . 
Rubber  boots  and   s\\^es .  pairs 

Druggists'    sundries 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 


292 


20,115 
2,229 
1,668 
614 
1,938 
1,674 


Totals,     manufactured. .  . 

Insulated    wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Rubber  manufactures. rf((((a/'/(? 
Chicle     dutiable 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Rubber   nianufactures.(/i(f(a6/6' 


Manui'actured; 
Automobile  and  c'lier  tires.. 

Inner    tubes     

Belting,    hose,   and   paci^ing. . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  .pairs 

Soles     and     heels 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals,     manufactured.. 

Insulated     wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


$90,695 
CHICAGO 

IMPORTS 


$28,238 

$9 

3,967 


61.413 
MICHIGAN 


$9,560 
38,668 


$31 


EXPORTS 


3,924 


58,258 


$82,589 

9,166 

3,684 

13,630 

567 

843 

16,454 

$126,933 

$3,252 

4,492 


4,300 


$632,371 
$19 


66,686 


2,992 


50,000 


18,000 
54,323 

72,323 
3,770 


127,353 


638,329 


969 


$12,651 


$45,216 
1,041 
26,682 
3,430 
807 
2,285 
4,384 


$83,845 

$4,383 

1,125 


$1,800 
10.159 

$11,959 
66 


76,093  $12,025 


$3,975 

34 

591 

2,528 

459 

3,267 


$10,854 
$2,736 


$10,345 
322,453 


25,570  $1,544 
645 

$4,673 

26 

2,469 

4,253  13,997 

1,171 

8,996 

$31,332 

.......  $2,552 

41,543  539 


IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE   RUBBER   INTO   THE   UNITED  STATES   BY  CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS 

May,  1921 

flSTo.M.S  UI.STUK'I'S                                  Founds  Value 

Mass.ichuselts     241,020  $28,019 

Buffalo 188,262  95,072 

New     York 23,275.087  3,901,444 

I-os     Angeles 47.278  11,175 

San     Francisco 134.531  35,419 

Washington      4.660  792 

Totals     23,890,838  $4,071,921 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 

IMPORTS 

April 


1920 


1921 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber: 
From — 

Straits    Settlements    

Federated    Mal.iy    States 

British   India    

Ceylon  and  dependencies... 

Other  Dutch  possessions  in 
Tntlian   Seas    

Dutch  East  Indies  (except 
other  Dutch  possessions 
in   Indian   Seas) 

Other  countries  in  East  In- 
dies and  Pacific,  not  else- 
where specified    

Brazil    

Peru    

South   and    Central    .'\merica 

(except  Brazil  and  Peru) 
West  Africa: 

French    West    ."X  f rica 

Gold   Coast    

Other  parts  of  West  .\frica 
East      .-X  f  r  i  c  a      includiu!; 

Madagascar    

Other  countries   

Totals     2 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.. 


Founds 


\'alue 


Pounds 


Value 


5,218,700       £636,494       7,922,200       £395,451 


6,996,600 

800,100 

3,431,500 

661,700 


848,448 

96,420 

415,713 


7,275,800 

711,700 

3.210,800 


80,981        1,366,300 


404,318 
38,523 
164,446 

66,505 


1,753,100  210,055       1,997,000  112.983 


173,500 

1,386,300 

900 

5,700 

4,700 

17,100 

357.100 

293,700 
146,500 


20,982 

149,940 

90 


255 

1,937 

25,074 

33,527 
11,701 


254,700 
160,300 


15,100 

3,300 

7,600 

59,600 

89,300 
87,000 


13,026 
7,375 


597 

124 

382 

2,821 

4,202 
4,167 


1,247,200    £2,532,289     23,160,700    £1,214,920 
996,700  19,717  77,100  1,200 


Totals,     uninanufactured- 

(jutta   percha  and    batata 

Rubber    substitutes 


22,243,900    £2,532,006     23,237,800    £1.216.120 
502,500         £84,106  410,000         £76,306 

240,000  10,417  4,000  147 


26,698 


Manufactured — 

Boots  and  shoes.,  .doscn   pairs 

W.tterpioof     clothing 

Insulated   wire    

Tires   and    tubes 

Other  rubber  manufacturers.  . 


EXPORTS 
Unmanufactured — 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..    1.576.900 
Rubber    substitutes 257,000 


Totals     1,833,900 

Manufactured — 

6,719 


P.oots  and  shoes..  .  .docen  pairs 

Waterproof    clothing 

Insulated    wire     

Submarine   cables    

Tires  and  tubes 

Other  rubber   manufactures.  .  . 


£68,689 

270 

5,180 

501,394 

58,600 

12,639 

£23,733 

667 

2,853 

163,562 

49,232 

£41,959 
12,686 

190,200 
47,000 

237,200 

£5,665 
1,371 

£54,645 

£7,036 

£14.833 
267,648 
121,048 
88,278 
552,196 
369,818 

6,552 

£15,263 
69,128 
162,914 
387,949 
185,997 
216,740 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN 


I'nmanufacturei) — 
Crude  rubber: 

To  Sweden,       Norway       and 

Denmark    199,900 

Germany    1,193,700 

Belgium     998,100 

France    3,142,.1O0 

Spain     99.500 

Italy    1,323,000 

Austria-Hungary     

Other    European    countries  57,700 

United  States   7,676,300 

Canada    714,300 

Other  countries   203,100 


£22,468 

127,800 

£7,074 

142,204 

1,799,800 

74,992 

121,854 

81,200 

4.765 

421,811 

601,700 

28,762 

13,281 

12,200 

550 

174,074 

225,900 

9,428 

148,200 

6,757 

5,9-t6 

98,300 

3,395 

938,762 

4,493,300 

207,980 

Totals  rubber    15,607.900 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..  8,300 

(lutta  percha  and  balata 216.200 

Rubber    substitutes 7,300 

Manufactured— 

IldOts  and  shoes.  .  .dozen  flairs  3 

Waterproof  clothing 

Insulated  wire 

Tires  and  tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals,     manufactured 


26,419 

"3,300 

£1,951,920 

£373 

34,275 

490 

7,591,700 

200 

27,200 

£26 

285 

85 

32,411 

1,914 

£34,436 

247 


£343,950 

£14 

5,462 


£1,177 
330 

"sV.ni 

3,754 


£62,975 


RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    PENANG 

January  1  to  March  31 

^ f^^ 

1920  1921 

To  (Treat   Britain    piciils^     69.247  49,749 

Europe   742  425 

United  Slates  59,798  2,084 

Tctals    plcuh^  129,787  52,258 

*One  pitui  etp-ials  13  31-1  pounds. 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


IHFORTS  OF  CBUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

March 


1920 


1921 


rounds 


I'xMAXtTACTVRED— /rcr; 
Rubber,  giitta  pcrcha.  ctr. : 

From  United    Kingdom    ....  905,319 

United   States    516,817 

Bniiil    36,036 

Uritish  East  Indies: 

Ccylin    291,200 

Straits  Settlements..  1,652.309 

Dutch    East    Indies.  ...  114 

Otiitr  coin-.Iri'-s 4,486 


Total    3,406,281 

Rubber,    recovered    586,432 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha  scrap 101,502 

Rubber  substitute!;    27 1,962 


Value 

$581,613 

192,995 

26,327 

192,391 

840,583 

57 

2,086 

$1,836,052 
88,549 

11,420 
32,584 


Pounds 

55,266 

741.715 

97,555 

796.722 
29,461 


Value 

$11,076 

131,844 
13,916 


1,720,719 
44,453 

61,318 
60,035 


181,671 

11,700 

$350,207 
6,821 

3,328 
8,817 


Totals,    unmanufactured..   4.366,177     $1,968,605       1.886.525        $369,173 


Partly  Manuf.actured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.        18,827 

Hard   rubber    tubes 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered...  6,227 


$14,688 
2,835 
8,998 


21,086 
1,679 


$6,112 
7,828 
2,251 


Totals,   partly   manufactured        25,054  $26,521 


22,765 


Manufactured — 

Belting     

Hose     

Packing    

Boots  and   shoes 

Clothing,     including    water- 

proofed    

Glo\  es    

Hot  water  bottles 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,  pneumatic    

Inner     lubes 

Elastic,   round  or  flat 

Mats  and  matting 

Cement    

Other  rubber  manufactures. . . 

Totals,    manrfactured.. . 


$15,836 

9.941 

17,133 

21,500 

29,962 

1,195 

3,799 

14.764 

380,913 

47,720 

73,665 

460 

4,720 

209,570 


$831,178 


$16,191 

$18,416 

10,013 

5,814 

12,233 

23,302 

1,991 

2,926 

11,165 

132,070 

15,183 

26,320 

543 

5,271 

155.517 

$420,764 


Totals,    rubber    imports.   4,391,231     $2,826,304       1.909,290        $806,128 


Insulated  wire  and  cables- 
Wire     aird     cables     covered 
with     cott(.n.     linen,     silk, 

rubber,   etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered ai  above 

Chicle    

Fillets  

Webbing     

Fountain    ren^     


167,846 


$11,301 

24,871 

121,322 

919 

72,634 

6,203 


182,296 


$10,041 

14.813 

81,933 

595 

30,294 

3,263 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN   RUBBER  GOODS 

March 
— A . 


I9'!0 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

Value 

Un.m.«nifactubed — 

Crude  and  waste  rubi>er $37,092 

Manufactured- 

Bclting    $954 

Hose     16,778 

Boots   :'nd    shres 146,814 

('lothing,    including    water- 

prcofcd    5,132 

Tires,    pneumatic    974,026 

Tires    10,799 

Other  manufactures   24,528 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


$76 


Totals,     mauufactured.  .$1,179,031 
Totals,  rubber  exports.. $1,216,123 

Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper   v.'ire   and   cable..    . .        $4,282 
Chicle     72,243 


3,677 
1,528 

$5,281 

$5,281 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 

$4,976 

$228 

3,903 

58,205 

299 

97,208 

9,571 

11,008 


1921 
* — 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Gocds 
Value 


$180,422 
$185,398 


$15,669 
44,770 


$6,672 


484 
12,093 

$19,249 

$19,249 


IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Twelve  Months  Ended  March 


192C 


1921 


Unmaxi-factu  RED — frfc: 
Rubber,   gutta  percha,  etc.: 

From  United  Kingdom 

Unit'fd    St.-ite5    

Belgian    Congo      

Brazil     

British  East  Indies: 

Ceylon    

India    

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . . . 
Other  countries    


Pounds 


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


6,764,275  $3,626,381 

6,383,440  2,904,973 

72,071  27,536 

110,941  72,092 


4,734.734  $2,483,804 

7,558,101  1.984,587 

63,821  52,662 

638,592  237,204 


1,403,665 


9,678,095 

342 

20.669 


835.873 

4,531,390 

171 

12,316 


272,052 

43,793 

9,257,010 

22,129 

215,968 


124,404 

20,510 

3,867,239 

10.933 

105.853 


Totals     24,433,498  $12,010,732 


Balata     62 

Rubber,    recovered    3,782,439 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or   gutta   percha  scrap 2,073,665 

Rubber  substitutes 1.503,689 


$91 
597,553 


191,380 
176,034 


22,806,200     $8,887,196 

104  $171 

2,523,590  433,456 


2,325,562 
1,508,872 


189,863 
213.396 


Totals,   unma;iufactured.    .31,793,353  $12,975,790     29,164,328     $9,724,082 


Parti  Y  Manufactured — 
Hard   rubber   sheets   and    rods      240,612 

Hard    rubber    tubes 

Rubber   thread,   not  covered..        47,875 


$127,801 
31,240 
69.605 


Totals,    partly    manufactured      288,487         $228,646 


213,970  $128,734 

51,075 

40,873  53,339 

254,843  $233,148 


Manufactured — 

Belting     

Hose     

Packing    

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,    including    water- 
proofed     

Gloves     

Hot  water  bottles 

Tires,  solid    ...    

Tires,  pneumatic    

Inner    tubes 

Elastic,  round  or  flat 

Mats   f-nd    matting 

Cement     

Other  rubber  manufactuies.  .  . 

Totals,     manufactured.. 


Totals,   rubber  imports.. 33,081,840 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
v/ith    cotton,     linen,     silk, 

rubber,   etr     

Copper  wire  and  cables,  co\- 

er^d    as   above 

Chicle     2,08-1.392 

Fillets    

Webbing    

Fountain  pens    


$161,424 

112,955 

94,140 

287,617 

238,180 

14,034 

34,547 

191,424 

1.655,118 

168,340 

403,443 

4,275 

84,593 

1,404,909 

$4,854,999 

$18,059,435     29,419,171  $15,480,960 


$192,658 

142,157 

85,614 

269,055 

248.082 

17,248 

29,529 

203,299 

1,903,444 

204,198 

485,867 

3,080 

50,634 

1,688.865 

$5,523,730 


$167,199 

141.465 

1,542,165 

11,556 

541,389 

48,973 


514,910 


$206,607 

302,336 

265.902 

4,567 

582,733 

50,536 


EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER   GOODS 

Twelve  Months  Endtd  March 


1920 


1921 


Produce 

of 
Canada 

Value 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  and    waste   rubber    . 

Manufactured  — 

Belting   $24,455 

Hose     169,822 

Boots   and    shoes 1,750,967 

Clothing,     including    water- 

proof  ed     56,640 

Tires,    pneumatic    7,291,777 

Tires    103,395 

Other  manufactures    230,698 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 


$442,209         $161,204 


Produce 

c.f 
Canada 
Value 

$133,516 


Rcex- 

Jiorts  of 

Foreign 

Goods 

Value 

$1,751 


Totals,    manufactured $9,627,754 


Totals,    rubber    exports.  $10,069,963 

Insulated  wire  and  cable: 

Copper  wire  and  c.ible $905,868 

Chicle     734,414 


$3,132 

$83,869 

225,435 

1,524,969 

$10,178 

1,030 

41,023 
34,673 

36,534 

8,191,511 

62,475 

581,219 

$10,706,012 

2.413 

66.301 
49,487 

$79,858 

$128,379 

$241,062 

$10,839,528 

$130,130 

$566,007 
197.416 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  SCANDINAVIA 

SWEDEN 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

Year  Ended 
December  December 

, '■ ,  , ^ , 

1919  1920  1919  1920 

Unmanufactured — 

Crude    rubber Ai/oi'  103,118       182,433       2,054,902       1,592,365 

Manufactured — 

Rubber    footwear 85,600  7,162  132,831  100,970 

ClothinK   and    similar  goods, 
coated  or  impregnated  with 

rubber    23,565  9,210  176,353  450,997 

All  other  rubber  goods 186.599       118.306        1,961.707       3,407,250 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and   old   rubber Wos^       5,471  3,102  28,089  285,543 

Man  ufactured — 
Footwear    1,738  6,182  70,692  99,131 

NORWAY 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Eleven  Months  Ended 
Xoveniber  November 

, "- -^      , ^- ^ 

1919  1920  1919  1920 
Unmanufactured — 

Crude  rubber  ;iik1  gutta  percha.A'i7«ji  12,574  7,470  382,249  231,150 

Manufactured — 

Oiled  a:id  rubl-eriz'^d  clothing.  13.730  3,996  75.072  150,586 

Rubber  in  sheet,  tubes,  etc...  14,670  20,578  Z^l,2ll  257,472 

Rings,  mats,  etc 35,217  27,281  444.205  644,072 

footwear   51,653  57,979  417.375  562,427 

Other  rubber  goods 6.363  21.880  58.247  64,893 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE   AND  MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Unmanufactured — 
Waste    kilos^     17,187  2,5UO  115,010  139,585 

Manufactured — 

Rubberized  fabric   2.924  1.945  21,601  26,090 

Footwear,   etc 16  4,74U  32  4,814 

DENMARK 

IMPORTS   OF  CRUDE  AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Year  Ended 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  rubber   ^ 

Manufactured — 

Footwear    

Cycle    tires 

Hose    

Manufactures   of   rubber   com 

bined   with   fabric 

Manufactures  of  rubber  with 

out  fabric 

iQne  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds. 


RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR   SPAIN 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

Xine  Months  Ended  September 


December 

December 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

W,«>     32,600 

30.200 

705,900 

507,700 

55,900 

153,600 

6,500 

28.100 

133,100 

10,900 

225,800 

1,240,300 

84,300 

219,600 

1,655,900 

132,300 

44,700 

25,900 

323,900 

488,800 

18,100 

s. 

16,400 

193.800 

265,200 

Un  man  U  FACTUREl> — 


1919 


1920 


Kilos' 


Crude  rubber,  gutta  percha 
and   similar  materials: 

From  .Argentina   66,887 

Brazil    111.902 

United   States 3,897 

France    1,844,946 

Great  Britain 516,502 

Peru    2.834 

Asia     167,233 

Other  countries 358,024 


Pesetas- 


19,969,462 


Kilos 


1,000" 

11,841 

69,625 

1,641.160  I 

1,002,638  ' 

2,307  ' 

193,031 

150,564  J 


Pesetas 


19,969,207 


Totals     3, 

Manufactured — 

Hose  and  tubes 

Belting   and    packing 

Solid  tires  armed  with  metal: 

From  ( jermany   

United   States 

France    

Great  Britain 

Other  countries 

Tires  and  tubes: 

From  Germany   

Belgium    

United    States 

France    

CJreat  Britain 

Switzerland    

Other    countries 

Shoe  elastic,  garters,  suspenders 
Waterproofed  fabrics,  in  pieces 

or   cut   out    

Rubbered  clothing,  sewn  or  not 

Footwear,  combined  or  not  with 

other    materials 


072,225     19,969,462       3,072,186     19,969,207 


53,637 
35,681 


504,188 
384,139 


104,484 
83,524 


982,150 
906,235 


75,063  I 

63.808  \    1,820,908 
145,509  I 
137j 


2,245 " 

1,554 

6,984 

187.658 

498,248 

177.832 

9,273,146 

345,635 

105,237 

207.420 
146 

13,265 

33,274 

21,197 

413,341 

44,087 

7,390  "I 

79,314 
190.376  \    3,959,693 
316,536 

25,086  J 


21,332,064 


32,609 
2.122 

44,099 


635,875 

64,403 

716,608 


859,696 


84,370  1,645,215 
12,878    390,846 

65,785     1,069,006 


Xine  Months  Ended  September 

'  1919  ''     1920 

, * N    , * , 

Kilos-         Pesetas'  Kilos  Pesetas 
Other  goods,  excepting  toys,  in- 
struments and    writing    mate- 
rials               6,918          224,834             16,258         528,385 

EXPORTS 

Rubber   in    sheets 18.692  224.304  16.571         198,852 

Rubber    in    other    forms 38,737  697,266  66,110     1.1S9.980 

'  One  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds. 

-One  peseta  equals  $0,193   (normal). 


RUBBER   STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY 

IMPORTS   OF   CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Twelve  Months  Ended 
December 


Unmanufactured — 


1919 


1920 


Crude  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
— raw  and  reclaimed: 

From  Great  Britain     132 

French  Colonies  in   Asia.  1,311 

British  India  and  Ceylon.  25,579 

Straits    Settlements 44.624 

French  African  Colonies.  3,978 

Belgian     Congo 1,033 

Brazil     27,712 

Other    countries 916 


Quintals'         Lire^ 


100,020,750 


120,368     102,283,200 


Totals    105,285     100.020.750 

Rubber   scrap 15,083         2,262,450 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber 

Tubes     

Belting    

Rubber-coated  fabrics  in  pieces 

Boots    and    shoes pairs 

Other    rubber    footwear 

Elastic   webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and  tubes: 

From  Belgium     

France    

("ireat    Britain 

United    States 

Other    countries 

Germany    (reparation).... 
Other    manufactures 


Quintals         Lire 


1,300"! 

2,075 

7,412 

39,906 
1.357 
2,116 

10,596 
3,277 

68,039 
255 


■    64,637,050 


64,637,050 
38,250 


68,294       64,675,300 


295 
153 
228 
603 
531 
90,393 
2 
363 
28 

1071 
4,314  I 
1,72 

126  I 
7 


855,500 

304,500 

335,450 

994,950 

1.119,000 

1,807,860 

3,000 

1,234,200 

112,000 


17,572,800 


15,388       28,859,400 


437 
293 
223 
805 
868 
185,625 
2 

804 
222 

894 

5,270 

8.755 

1,388 

231 

23 

22,130 


Totals,    manufactured.  . 


53.198,660 


Total    imports 155,481,860 


1,267,300 
554,000 
418,350 
132.825 

1,734.800 

3,712.500 
3,000 

2,733,600 
888,000 


46,306,400 


41,500,500 

99,251,275 

163,926,575 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 
Unmanufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed : 

To.\ustria    1  543 

Spain       2,155^      2,380,500  1.020 

United   States    2.605  J  3.716 


2,911,500 


Totals     4,761 

Waste 4,.842 


Totals    unmanufactured....  9,603 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    503 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber  89 

Tubes     906 

Belting    95 

Rubber-ccated  f.^brics  in  pieces  293 

Boots    and    shoes pairs  64 

Other   rubber    footwear .' 

Elastic    webbing    1.005 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel  167 
Tires  and  tubes: 

To  Austria     1,281 

Belgium    1.385 

Czecho-Slovakia     729 

Denmark 434 

France 1,160 

Great    Britain 8,843 

Netherlands     225 

Roumania    236 

Spain    696 

Switzerland     1,845 

Hungary    

India  and  Ceylon 1,410 

Dutch   East    Indies 417 

Straits    Settlements 271 

.Australia     508 

-Argentina     1,532 

Brazil    1,057 

Other    countries 1.441, 

Other    rubber    goods 4,604 


Totals,   manufactured 

Total  exports   


2.38O.50O 
968,400 

3,348,900 

1,559.300 
189.400 

1.271,500 

199.500 

879,000 

1,280 

3,819.(166 
835,000 


5,823 
9.058 


14,881 


397 

327 

2,242 


2,911,500 
1,811,600 

4,723,100 

1,230,700 

615,600 

2,915,650 


58,675,000 


8,517,600 
75,946,580 
79,295,480 


720 

612 

5 

1,414 


3.393') 

2.687 

1.176 

1.455 

2.484 

11,821 

541 

1,685 

1,674 

797 

264 

5,285 

3,068 

2,853 

1,149 

4,025 

3.423 

5,584 

15,595 


2,153,600 

12,240 

7,500 

5,373,200 

4,425.000 


133,410.000 


28,739,000 
178,882,490 


183,605,590 


'One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
-One  lira  equals  $0,193  (normal). 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS   FOR   FRANCE 

IMPORTS   OF  CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 

Year  Ended   Di:ccinber 


Unm.^nufactured-^ 


1919 


1920 


Quintals' 
Crude  rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha — 

From  Braiil    31,417 

England    113,054 


Francs-      Quintals 


French   Congo . 

Senegal    

Other  French  African 

Colonies    

British    Indies 

Other    countries 


5,168 
3,213 

10,060 
82,944 
61,491 


•243,419,000 


15,094 

159,640 

1,814 

792 

6,515 
29,396 
59,099 


Francs 


215,701,000 


Totals    

M.\NL*FACTL*BEI> — 

Pure  rubber  sheets,  not  vul- 
canized      

Rubber  thread   

Elastic  fabrics    _ 

Rubbered   fabric  in  pieces...... 

Articles  made  of  rubbered  fabric. 

Garment    protectors 

Garters,  suspenders,  bells 

Rubberized  ch'thing 

Rubberized  fabric  for  card  cloth- 
ing     

Footwear 

Tires,    tubes,    casings 

Belting,   hose,    valves,  etc 


307,347 

243,419,000 

272,350 

215,701,000 

7.544 

22.632,000 

12,511 

37,533,000 

4,513 

16.247.000 

2,371 

8,536,000 

750 

3,000,000 

691 

2,764,000 

9,496 

37,984.000 

5,801 

23,204,000 

8 

48,000 

)  -> 

132,000 

46 

244,000 

19 

101.000 

11 

58,000 

39 

207,000 

3,508 

22,802,000 

776 

5.044,000 

220 

462,000 

329 

691,000 

6,120 

11,016,000 

4,725 

8,505,000 

80,553 

217,493,000 

49,153 

132,713.000 

25,675 

31,013,000 

19,911 

29,867,000 

Totals,     manufactured 138,444     362,999,000      96,348     249,297,000 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

Year  Ended  December 


1919 

UnMANUKACTCRED r ^ > 

Quintals'       Francs- 
Crude  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

To  England   12,213 

United     States 17.825  L    81.695,000 

Germany    I 

Other   countries J        73,112 

Totals    103,150       81,695,000 

Manufactured — 
Sheets,  unvulcanized  and  vulcan- 
ized  threads 1,374         3,504.000 

Elastic    fabric 1,415          5,053,000 

Rubberized  fabric  in  pieces 798         2,848.000 

Rubberized  fabric  for  card  cloth- 
ing    642          1.328.000 

Clothing    2.559       14.790.000 

Articles  of  rubberized  fabric...  153             819.000 

Footwear    1,148          1,952.000 

Tires,  tubes,  casings; 

To   England    1      

Germany    I 

Belciuni    V  85,138     217.101.000 

Switzerland     

Other   countries J      

Totals     85.138     217.101.000 

Belting,    hose,    valves,    etc 18,371        26,546,000 

T.^lals.    manufactured 111,598     273.941.000 

'One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
"One  franc  equals  $0,193    (normal). 


Quintals 

Francs 

27,6911 
24,415 
17,533 
37,355. 

84,739,000 

106,994 

84,739.000 

709 
1,133 
2,642 

1.808.000 
4.045.000 
9,432,000 

2,580 

5,018 

307 

15,479 

5,335,000 
29,004,000 

2.I26.C0" 
26,314,000 

26.651] 
4.530 
14.388 
10.039 
83,137 

353,545.000 

138.745 
21.246 

353,545.000 
30,700.000 

lh;7,9-i9 

462,309,999 

THE   MARKET   FOR   RUBBER    SCRAP 
NEW   YORK 

■"Phe   rubber   scrap  market   continues   increasingly   dull,   only   a 
■^     small   amount  of  buying  is  being  done,   and  this  by  dealers 
only.     There  has  hardly  been  such  a  thing  as  a  scrap  market. 

The  following  revised  freight  classifications  are  of  interest. 
Because  of  the  impracticability  of  bundling  large,  heavy  tires 
the  consolidated  classification  committee  will  establish  rating  of 
fourth  class,  applicable  in  all  territories,  on  so-called  scrap  tires, 
each  weighing  50  pounds  or  over,  when  shipped  loose. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED 

June  24,    1921 
Pricei  Bubject  to  change  without  notice 
BOOTS  AlTD  SHOES 

Arctic  tops /&•  *$0.O75 

Boots    and    shoes Ih.       *  .03  '/J 

Trimrrrd    arctics    lb.      ".02  54 

Untrimmcd    arctics    lb.       '.02 

SAKD  EITBBER 

Battery  iars.  black  compound lb.      *.07'/$ 

No.   1,  bright  fracture lb.      '.12 


0)      .04 
®     .03 

m     .02'/a 


@     .01 
O     ,15 


INNER  TUBES 

No.    1    /b.  '$0.06     (a$0.06^ 

Compounded     lb.  •.04!^@  .04'/^ 

Red     Ih.  *.04!4@  .04)^ 

KECHANICAI,S 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  1 lb.  *.02!4@  .03 

No.  2 lb.  •01^4®  .02 

Car  springs    lb.  '.02  [/J  @  .03 

Heels     lb.  •.02V5#  .03 

Horse-shre  pads lb.  •.02'/$  @  .03 

Hose,   air  brake lb.  ".01     @  .0154 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  '.01     @ 

garden     lb.  .07     (*  .01 

Insulated   wire  strippins.  free  from  fiber lb.  *.01'/$@  .02 

Matting    lb.  *,01      (3 

Red   packing    lb.  '.OWi®  .05 

Red       scrap,  No.  1 It.  *.07     &  .08 

N0.2 lb.  ♦.05'/S®  .06 

White  scrap.  No.  1 lb.  *.07     @  .OIV, 

No.  2 lb.  '.06     @  .06!^ 

TIRES 

PNBtlMATIC— 

Auto  peelings   lb.  '.02      @  .OZM 

Bicycle    lb.  '.Q\'A&  .02 

Standard   white    auto lb  '.02'A®  .02Ji 

Mixed    auto    lb.  *.0I      @  .01 '/S 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    lb  *.01      @  .0154 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S !h.  '.02  3^® 

SOLID— 

Carriage   lb.  *.02'^@  .OZH 

Ironv    lb.  O 

Truck,  clean   lb.  ".01 54  @  .02 

•Nominal. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK 

M.'kNUF.xcTUREs  of  cotton  cotnposed  of  a  staple  of  1-^-i  inches 
or  more,  which  are  dutiable  under  the  new  Einergency  Tariff 
Law,  are  subject  to  seven  cents  a  pound  additional  duty  to  the 
rates  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  and  include  tire  fabrics,  cotton 
canvas  and  duck. 

The  method  of  determining  the  len.gth  of  the  staple  is  as 
follows :  "A  nimiber  of  fibers  are  gradually  worked  into  a 
parallel  condition  and  afterwards  a  sinall  tuft  is  extracted. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  taking  a  handful  of  cotton,  and 
while  holding  it  fairly  firm  with  one  hand,  the  tuft  is  broken  by  the 
other  hand,  and  the  loose  fibers  gently  removed;  then  a  number 
of  fibers  are  gripped  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  and  drawn 
gradually  out  of  the  bulk  and  if  the  majority  of  said  fibers 
measure  15^  inches  or  over  in  length  it  can  then  be  safely 
assumed  that  such  cotton  will  fall  under  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph 16  of  the  Emergency  Tarifif  Act." 

The  only  cottons  imported  that  have  such  lengths  are  Sakel- 
larides,  Abassi,  white  and  brown  Egyptian  and  certain  grades 
from  Peru,  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  tax  will  be  that  manufacturers  will 
use  shorter  cotton  more  extensively  but,  as  a  protective  measure. 
it  may  be  disappointing  to  Arizona  growers  who  should  reduce 
costs  in  order  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

American  Cotton.  The  market  trend  for  the  past  month  has 
been  downward  with  spot  values  in  the  South  at  the  lowest 
figures  recorded  for  the  season  and  the  last  five  years.  Trade 
buying  for  future  requirements  is  liable  to  continue  as  consumers 
realize  that  American  cotton  acreage  has  been  reduced  30  per 
cent,  and  fertilizer  50  per  cent  which  would  result  in  a  small 
crop  under  unfavorable  weather  and  other  adverse  conditions. 

Spot  middling  uplands  has  ranged  in  price  from  12.95  cents 
earlier  in  the  past  month  to  10.85  cents  on  June  20. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  While  the  market  for  extra  staple  has 
been  comparatively  easy,  prices  have  not  declined  as  much  as 
the  almost  entire  lack  of  business  would  forecast.  Good  grade 
Uppers  were  quoted  at  14  to  16  cents  and  medium  grade  Sakel 
at  20  to  23  cents.    Top  grades  are  worth  approximately  30  cents. 
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The  Eg>-ptian  crop  is  progressing  favorably  and  is  rapidly 
making  up  for  the  late  start  which  it  had  this  season.  Thus  far 
the  weather  conditions  in  EgT,-pt  have  been  very  similar  to  those 
in  our  own  South.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Eg>'pt 
has  recently  decreed  that  a  reduced  acreage  must  be  planted  in 
1922  and  1923,  but  this  may  be  modified  by  conditions. 

Arizona  Cotton.  There  is  practically  no  change  in  Pima 
cotton  which  is  quoted  30  to  32  cents. 

Se.\  Isl.\nd.  There  has  been  some  inquiry-  for  Sea  Islands  that 
indicates  that  better  than  40  cents  would  be  paid  for  extra  choice. 
It  is  understood  that  the  acreage  in  the  South  this  year  under 
Sea  Island  cotton  is  somewhat  larger  tlian  last  year  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  more  than  3,000  bales  are  raised  altogether,  unless  the  boll- 
weevil   can   be   successfully   subdued. 

Mech.\nic.\l  Ducks  and  Drills.  Very  little  improvement  has 
been  noted  in  the  demand  for  these  materials,  which  has  been 
confined  wholly  to  replacement  orders.  Quotations  have  indicated 
a  lower  range  of  prices. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Business  has  been  very  dull  in  these 
fabrics  as  the  present  period  is  between  seasons.  Dealers  do 
not  expect  much  activit\'  in  this  market  before   fall. 

Sheetings.  The  decline  in  cotton  late  in  June  resulted  in  an 
easier  market  for  sheetings,  and  lower  prices.  Buying  has  been 
spasmodic  and  orders  could  be  obtained  for  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary requirements.  The  indications  are  that  this  market  will  be 
very  quiet  during  the  summer  months. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  tire  fabric  market  is  very  much  like  the 
market  for  tires.  It  is  really  demoralized  as  to  prices,  and  tiie 
mills  are  unable  to  give  quotations  that  represent  market  values. 
Quotations  from  different  sources  vary  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  therefore,  the  figures  given  in  the  following  list  of 
tire  fabrics  are  what  may  be  considered  as  fair  market  values. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS 

June  24,   1'j2\ 
Prices  subject   to  change   without    notice 
BUaLAFS 

32— 7-ounce    100    j'ardj*$3.50  @ 

32— 8-ounce      *3.50  @ 

40— 7J4-ounce      '4.00  @ 

40 — 8-ounce    •4.00  @ 

40 — 10-ounce    '4.50  (3 

40 — lOVS-ounce    *4.50  @ 

45— 7K-ounce    '4.50  @ 

45— 8-ounce    *4.50  @ 

45— 10-ounce    *S.OO  @ 

DBILLS 

38-inch  2.00-yard  yard         .12      @ 

40-inch  3.47-yard  07H@ 

52-inch   l.yO-vard  14     @ 

52-inch   1.9S-yard  13Ji@ 

60-inch    1.52-yard  i7'A@ 

DUCK 
CARRIAGE    CLOTH 

3S-inch    2.00-yard    enameling   duck yard         .13      @ 

38-inch    l.;4-vard    15      ® 

72-inch    16.66   ounce 31  K@ 

72-inch    17.21-ounce    32K@ 

MECHANICAL 

Hose    pound        .25     @ 

Belting     25     @ 

KOLLAMSS,   40-IirCH 

Acme    tnrd        .20  @ 

Endurance    22  @ 

Penn    26  @ 

Flat    finish    23  @ 

Dead   finish    26  @ 

Lonsdale  or  Sunfast. 

White     59  @ 

Dark    green    or   blue 66  @ 

Colo.  5      61  @ 

Piece  goods,  40-inch @ 

Piece  goods,  36-inch @ 

aAIKCOAT   FABRICS 
COTTON 

Bombazine  64  x  60 yard        AlV^^ 

60  X  48 \\'A@ 

Cashmeres,    cotton    and    wool,    36*inch,    tan .65      (it 

Twills  64  X  72 10 

60    X    102 16 

Twill,   mercerized,    36-inch,   blue   and   black 26'A@ 

tan  and  olive .24J^@ 


Tweed   $0.40  @    l.OO 

printed   18  @ 

Plaids    60x48 10  @ 

56x44 11  @ 

Repp    25  @ 

Prints  60  X  48 13  @ 

64x60 14  @ 

IMPORTED  WOOLEN  FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBETRIZING— PLAIN   AND   FANCIES 

63-inch,  3'4   to  754  ounces yard        1.00     @   2.50 

36-inch,  2  Ji  to  5  ounces 60     @    1.50 

IMPORTED   PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND   COTTON) 

63-inch,   I'A   to   7   ounces yard         .60     @    1.37^4 

36  inch,  2  to  4  ounces 37'A@     .80 

SHEETINGS,   40.rNCH 

48  X   48,   2.35-yard yard  @ 

48   X   48,  2.50-yard 09^<fS) 

48  X   48,   2.85-yard 08  ^i  ® 

64   X   68,  3.15-yard {l9y,(S 

56  X  60,   3.60-yard 08     (S) 

48  X  44,  3.75-yard 06}i@ 

SIIKS 

Canton,    38-inch    yard         .27'A@ 

Schappe,    36-inch .4754  @ 

STOCKINETTES 
SINGLE   THREAD 

31^    Peeler,   carded pound  @ 

4  'A      Peeler,  carded    @ 

6J4     Peeler,  combed @ 

DOUBLE   THREAD 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

3  54    Peeler,    carded @ 

654    Peeler,   combed @ 


@      .12 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 
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IISE  FABEICS 

BriU)INO 

1 7^4  ounce  Salcellaridei,    combed pcund     $0.80 

17}i-ounce  Egyptian,  combed 70 

I7"4ouncc  Efryplian,     carded .65 

17'4-ounce  Pcelt'rs,    combed .70 

l"'4-oi;nce  Peelers,    carded 55 

CXJRD 

15-ounce  Eg>'ptian   pound         .80 

BICYCUi 

8-onnce    American    pound 

lO-ounce    American    

CBAFBR 

9Ji-ounce  Sea    Island pound  l.OO 

9J.4-ounce  Egyptian,  carded .SO 

9^-ounce  Peeler,   carded .70 

*XominaI. 


@$0.85 
ffl     .80 

@     .75 

(a'      .75 


(S     .90 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW  YORK 
r^URJNG  the  past  month  the  market  for  chemicals  and  com- 
*—'  pounding  ingredients  has  not  maintained  the  improvement 
noted  the  month  previous,  except  in  the  case  of  lithophone, 
where  the  improvement  was  attributable  to  the  demand  for  it 
from  the  paint  more  than  from  the  rubljcr  trade. 

As  yet,  revival  of  rubber  manufacturing  is  not  in  marked 
evidence.  Akron  news  from  the  tire  division  indicates  some 
increase  oi  activity  but  improvement  has  not  been  noted  in  other 
lines  during  the  past  month. 

.■\nii.ine  Oil.  Demand  has  continued  dull  and  prices  depressed 
ruling  19  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

R.\RVTES.  Some  foreign  imports  were  offered  but  not  enough 
to  affect  the  market.  In  general,  demand  has  been  routine  or 
dull  except  on  the  part  of  makers  of  lithopone,  who  are  man- 
ufacturing their  product  under  a  satisfactorily  brisk  demand. 

Benzol.  The  call  for  both  grades  has  been  well-maintained, 
with  prices  firm,  ranging  for  90  per  cent  grade  from  25  to  31 
cents  a  gallon  and  for  the  pure  grade  from  27  to  33  cents  a 
gallon. 

Bl.\nx  Fixe.  A  slightly  improved  demand  was  noted  early  in 
the  month  but  in  general  the  business  became  routine  and  dull. 

Blue  Lead.  The  demand  has  been  steadily  moderate  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  other  lead  pigments. 

C.\RBOx  Black.  Prices  have  been  cut  to  a  level  that  seems  to 
ensure  a  continuous  and  fair  business. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  Only  light  buying  has  been  experienced 
from  the  rubber  trade.  In  general  the  demand  has  declined  to 
very  moderate  proportions. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  Beginning  the  month  in  brisk  request 
— at  the  end  there  was  no  call  from  the  rubber  trade. 

China  Clav.  There  has  been  a  fair  call  supplied  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  large  arrivals  from  England.  This  material 
of  domestic  production  is  at  serious  disadvantage  owing  to  the 
prevailing  high  freight  rates  which  curtail  its  movement  to  the 
market. 

Dry  Colors.  In  all  lines  dry  colors  rule  quiet.  Further 
price  reductions  are  opposed  by  the  producing  interests. 

Litharge.  The  purchase  of  litharge  by  consumers  has  con- 
tinued somewhat  restricted  the  entire  month. 

LiTHoroNE.  The  demand  has  held  very  brisk  and  satisfactory 
for  weeks.  Producers  have  been  operating  at  capacity.  Prices 
have  remained  steady  at  7  cents  a  pound  for  bags  and  7'/:  for 
barrels. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  The  proofing  trade,  which  is  a  large  con- 
sumer, is  particularly  inactive  at  present.  Prices  are  lower  on 
certain  grades. 

Sulphur.     Demand  has  been  only  routine  in  character. 

Talc.  Early  in  the  month  there  was  ample  supply  on  hand 
with  no  foreign  arrivals  and  prices  steady.  During  the  last  week 
foreign  stocks  appeared  and  demand  "dropped  to  routine  propor- 
tions. 


Whiting.  .Ample  stocks  of  chalk  are  coming  in  which  are 
being  taken  largely  by  the  whiting  makers.  Business  has  con- 
tinued  fair. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Week  by  week  an  improvement  has  been  noted 
and  during  the  last  week  demand  from  the  automobile  tire  man- 
ufacturers has  been  reported. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

June  J4.   rui 
rricc^  subject  to  chan^!c  without   ipticc 
ACCZLEHATOHS,    ORGANIC 

Accelerene    ({.  o.  b.   English  port) lb.  lis.     @ 

.Accelemal      (bbl.) lb.  $0.60     @ 

Adco    (kces)  Ih.  .65     (» 

Aldehyde  ammonia  crystals lb.  .95     @    1.00 

Aniline     oil     lb.  .19     (a      .25 

Excellerex   Ih  .70     @      .75 

Formaldehyde  aniline    lb.  .60     @     .65 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    lb.  .95     @   1.00 

Lead  oleale   ( bbls.    faclrry) 400  lbs.  .20     @ 

N.  C.  C lb.  .45      tSi 

No.   999    lb.  .\iy,(h 

Paradin     lb.  .65      @ 

Paraphenylene  diamine   lb.  1.7S     @  2.00 

Thiocarbanilide      lb.  .45      (ff.      ,70 

Vulcocene    .  . .  .lb.  .35     @ 

X    I.    i>    lb.  1,50     @   2.00 

ACCELERATORS,    INORGANIC 

Lead,   dry     red     lb-  .10     @ 

sublimed    blue     lb.  .(iT/i@     .07  5^ 

sublimed     white     lb.  .07  54®      .08 

wliite,    basic    carbonate lb.  .07$^@     .08 

Lime,  flour  lb.  .02!.i@ 

Suiierfine    lb.  .03     @ 

Litharge,  domestic  lb.  .091^0 

imported     lb.  .17      (gi 

sublimed   lb.  @ 

Magnesium,    carbonate.    light lb.  .09      @ 

ONide,  calcined  light lb.  .27     @      .30 

calcined  heavy  lb.  .065^@     .OS'/i 

Acelic  28  per  cent lb.  .02^@ 

glacial,  99  per  cent ciut.  11.00   "(3)11.75 

Cresylic    (97^    str^w    colcr^ gal.  .85      @       87 

(95%     dark)     gal.  .80     (8     .82 

Muriatic.  20  degrees lb.  .02     @ 

Nitric,   i(>   degrees lb.  .05^@ 

Sulphuric.    66   degrees lb.  .01J^@ 

ALKALIES 

Caustic    sod?    (tactory') Ih.  .03^@      .04J4 

Soda  ash,   58% cwt.  1.90     @  2.25 

COLORS 
Black 

Bone,  powdered   lb.  .06J4  @     .14 

granulated    lb.  .11      @ 

Carbon  black    (sacks,   factory) lb.  .09     @     .14 

pressed  /i>.  .10     @     .15 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Drop     lb.  .08     @     .16 

Ivorv    black    lb.  .17     (g     .45 

Lampblack     lb.  .10'A@     .45 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  .95      @ 

Rubber    black    lb.  .10     (S)      .16 

Rubber  makers*  non-flyinR  black lb.  .40     ^> 

Blue 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .30 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Prussian     lb.  .60     @ 

Rubber   makers'   blue -, lb.  3.50      'a 

Ultramarine     lb.  .16     @     .35 

Brown 

iron    oxide    lb.  .05      (ffi     .07 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and  burnt lb.  .05     (3>     .07 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw   (tan  color) lb.  .06     (q'^     .14 

Umber,    Turkey,    raw    and   burnt lb.  .05      @      .07 

Vandyke     lb.  .06     @     .08 

Green 

Chrome,  light     lb.  .36     @     .40 

medium    lb.  .40     @     .52 

dark     lb.  .52     @      .58 

commercial     lb.  .13V^(@ 

tile    lb.  .08     (o)     .17 

("iuit'net      //>.  1.50     (o 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Oxide  of  chromium lb.  .55      (a:     .70 

Rubber    makers'    green lb.  3.50      (a 

Red 

.\ntimony,     crimson     lb.  .44     @ 

crimson,    F lb.  .35     (ffi 

crimson,  R.  M.   P lb.  .55     @ 

Antimony,  golden    lb.  .2S     (Tr 

golden,  R.  M.  P lb.  .25      @ 

gtJden    1 lb.  .30     @ 

gi.lden    2 It.  .25      @ 

7-A     lb.  .42     @ 

vermilion     lb.  .55      @ 

red      lb.  .25      ® 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .\3'A@ 

Dipped  goods,  red lb.  1.25     @ 

purple     lb.  1.00     @ 

orange    lb.  1.25      @ 

Indian    lb.  .\i'/i& 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb.  .04     @     .12 

pure   bright    lb.  .1S'A@ 
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COLOES— Continued 

Maroon   oxide    lb.  $0.13'^@ 

Oil   soluble  aniline,   red lb.  1.75  @   2.00 

orange    lb.  1.50  @ 

Oximony     lb.  .17yi@ 

Para  toner    lb.  i.60  @ 

Red    excelsior    lb.  @ 

Ri:bber-makers'   red    (four  shades) lb.  3.50  @ 

purple    lb.  2.50  @ 

Spanish   natural    lb.  .05  @      .06 

Toluidine  toner    lb.  3.00  @   3.25 

Venetian     lb.  .03  @      .06 

Vermilion,  American     lb.  .25  @      .3U 

permanent    lb.  .32  @ 

English   quicksilver   lb.  1. 10  @    1.20 

White 

Albalith     ..    lb.  .07     @     .OTA 

Aluminum  bronze,  extra  brilliant   lb.  @ 

extra  fine  lb.  @ 

Lithopone.  Beckton  white lb.  .07      @      .07 J4 

I-ithopone,   domestic    (factory) Ih.  .07      @      .07>4 

Ponoiith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb.  @ 

C.L.         L.C.L. 

Zinc  oxide.     American    Horse  Head    (factory) lb.  .08}i@      .09M 

Special    lb.  .09Va@      .D9M 

XX    red    lb.  .08H@     .09>J 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory): 

White    seal    lb.  .12%®     .12>4 

Green    seal    lb.  .11      (g)      .Wfy 

Red  seal    /ft.  .10     @     .lOM 

White    seal     lb.  .1254®      .12J4 

Azo    (factorv): 

ZZZ  (lead   free) /b.  .08^@     .09}i 

ZZ    (under    5%    leaded) lb.  .08     @     .08}2 

Z    (810%    leaded) lb.  .07^@     .Oi% 

Vellow 

-Arsenic,     yellow     suljihidt- lb.  .70     @ 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb,  @ 

red    lb.  @ 

Chrome,   light  and   medium lb.  .21     @ 

C.    P lb.  .21     @ 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.25     @ 

Ochre,  domestic     lb.  .Ol'AC'i      .OlVi 

imported     lb,  .03i/5@      .055^ 

Oil   soluble   aniline lb.  1.60     @ 

Rubber   makers'  yellow lb.  2.50     ta  3.50 

Zinc  chromate   lb.  .40     @ 

COHFOITKDINO  INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum  flake  (carload) ton  33.00     @ 

h.vdrate.      light      lb.  .22      @      .25 

Ammonium    carbonate     (lump) lb.  .07J4@     .10 

Asbestine     ton  20.00     @25.00 

Harilim,   carbi  nate    tin  60.00      (a>70.00 

dust    Ion  85.00      @ 

Barytes.  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) Ion  28.00     @ 

oil    color,    carload (oil  20.00     @ 

uniform    flcated,    carload ton  28.00     @ 

Basofor     lb.  .05     (» 

Beta-naphthol    lb.  .37"/.®     .40 

i:ianc  fixe    lb.  .04Vi@: 

Bone   ash    lb.  @ 

Carrara  filler   (factory) ton.  16.00      @ 

Chalk,   precipitated,   extra  light   (f.   o.   b.    factory)  ...  ./b.  .03V2@      ■O'i'A 

heavy    (f.   o.   b.   factory)..../!).  .025^ @     .03  54 

China,  clay,  Dixie    ton  22.00  (a> 

Blue  Ridge  ton  22.00  @ 

domestic   ton  7.50     @  9.00 

imported    ton  16.00      @24.00 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run  (factory) lb.  ,01  J<®     .02'A 

Diatomite     lb.  .OS'/i® 

Fossil  flour  (powdered)    ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .30  (a     .40 

medium    lb.  .24  @      .30 

low  grade lb,  .17  @      .19 

Graphite,  flake    (400-pounds  bbl.) /*.  .10  (Si 

amo  rphous    lb.  .05  @ 

Ground  glass   FF.    (bbls.) lb.  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) Ion  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Liquid  rubber lb.  .  1 5  J/^  @ 

Mica,  powdered   lb.  .15  @ 

Phenanthrene    /*.  .08  @      .10 

Pumice  stone,  powdered   (bbl.) lb.  .03  @     .08 

Rotten    stone,   powdered lb.  .OZ'A®     .04V5 

Rubber  paste    lb.  @ 

Silica,  aluminum     ton  25.00  (9)28.00 

gold    bond    <<  ii  28.00  <S> 

silver     bcmi      ton  22.00  @ 

Soap    bark,    crushed lb.  .12  @      .13 

Soapstone,  powdered  gray   (carload) Ion  12.00  @ 

Starch,    powdered    com    (bags) cu't.  2.43  (5) 

(hbls.)      cwt.  2.81  (ffi 

Talc,  powdered  soapstone ton  20.00  (S  25.00 

Terra    blanche    ton  22.00  Si  25.00 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory) ..  ..fon  30.00  @ 

white  (factory)    ton  32.00  @ 

Tyre-lith    ton  95.00  @ 

Whiting,    Alba    cwt.  15.00  (ffil8.00 

Columbia    cw/.  (^ 

commercial   cwt.  1.15  (S    1.20 

Danish       ton  18.00  @ 

English  cliffstone  cwf.  1.75  @  2.00 

gilders     cwt.  1.20  @    1. 35 

Paris,  white,  American cwt.  1.40  (ii>    1.50 

Quaker    (o«  13  00  (3 

Super    ton  @ 

Wood    pulp,    imported ton  @ 

XXX  (f.  o.  b.  plant) fon  36.00  O 

X   (f.  o.  b.  plant) to«i  35.00  O 

Wood    flour    ton  35.00  M40.no 
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Elateron  (c.  1.  factory) /on  @ 

^.,                ('•   <:•    '•    factory) ,„„  g 

Oilson.te   •••■•• ,„„  $70.00      @ 

Oenasco    (c.   I.  factory) ton  50.00     @ 

„,...<'■■=•'■   fa^'u-'y) Ion  52.00     JJ 

flo"  ^^"p-Ty^TocaVbin  -(cV  K  -facii^)  f !  i i : i ! : i !  i il:;:  ^3^SS     1^5 SS 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon   Vi,  'l^&.WV.WWS'ol  5ooO     | 

M.  R.  X "•  '■  '•   '"•"'^'^ \Z  "'•'*     1 

Pioneer,    M.    R.    (c.    I     factory) '.'.'.'.Wton  46.00     | 

..    r,         (I-  c-  1-   factory) ton  48.00     (3 

Raven  M.  R ,„„  ^ 

Robertson,  M.   R.  pulverized  (c.  I.  factory) ton  87.50     (j* 

M.    R    pulverized   (1.   c.   1.    factory) ton  90.00      (9 

M.   R.   (c.  1.  factory) ton  62.50     & 

.M.   R    (1.  c.  I.  factory) ton  65.00     a 

Rubrax     (factory) ,„„  50.00     @ 

states    ■■\       (I.   c.    1.    f.ictory) ton  45.00      0 

„             •^'-     I      II-     c.    1.     factoryl (,,„  40  00      Sf> 

Synpro,    granulated,   M.   R.    (factory) ton  60.00     @72.50 

OILS 

.\voilas     compound     (bbl.) /(,  15     @ 

Castor,  No.  1,  u.  t¥^:::::::::::::::::::::::::!i  i?  I 

No.   3,  U.  S.   P ,,.,,,,&.  :59     S 

Corn    •■••■ /b.  .07H@ 

rehned      „„/.  9,10      @ 

Cotton     /ft^  Q3     ^, 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) .'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'/b.'  .18     @      19 

Linseed,     raw      .^ gal.  .7  i     @      ' 

Linseed   compound    gal.  @ 

Palmoline     lb.  .10      @       ij 

Palm   niger    /(,.  .06.)-J  @ 

Petroatum,     sLindard      ;fc.  .06      §     .03 

Petrola  urn,    sticky       lb.  .08     @     .10 

Pine,  steam  distilled   gal.  i.]2     @   1.35 

Rapeseed,    refined    lb.  07 y^k 

blown       lb.  .08      @ 

Rosin    go/.  .40     @     .43 

Synpro    ga/.  .38     @     .65 

Soyabean    lb  .07J^@ 

Tar    go/.  .32     @     .34 

RESINS  AND  FITCHES 

Cantella    gum    /ft.  .50     @ 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.  .09      @       13 

soft    lb.  .09     (a      .'13 

Tar.   retort     bbl.  12.00      @ 

l<''n    bb/.  11.00     (311.50 

Pitch,   Burgundy     /b.  .05     @ 

coal  tar   ton  25.00     @ 

Pine   tar    /ft.  .03^5® 

Ponto    lb.  .10     9             1 

Rnsin.    K    (bbl.) 280 /b-f-  5-80     @ 

strained    (bbls-)     280  /b-t.  5.40     @ 

Shellac,    fine   orange lb.  .90     ^ 

SOLVENTS 

-Acetrne  (98.99  per  cent,  drums  [6.62  lbs.  per  gal.]).. /ft  .12J^|^     .I3yi 

Benzol   (water  white,  90%   [7.21  lbs.  per  gal.]) gal.  .25      @     .31 

I'lire     (drums,     extra) gal.  .27      @      .33 

Carbon  bisulphide  (drums  [10.81  lbs.  per  gal.]) lb.  .07     @     .07}4 

tetrachloride  (drums   [13.28  lbs.  per  Kal.]).../b.  .11      @     .13}4 

Paracymene     (factory)      gal.  1.00      (g 

Motor   gasoline    (steel   bbls.) gal.  .24;2@ 

73(5)76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .37}^0 

68^70  degtees  (steel  bbls.) «o/.  .35     9 

Naphtha,  V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) ga(.  .25     @ 

solvent     (drums    extra) gal.  .28     @ 

Toluol,  pure  (7.21  lbs.  per  gal.) gal.  .28     (S     .34 

Turpentine,  spirits     ; gal.  .62      @ 

wood    gal.  .60      (a 

Xylol,  pure  (7.21  lbs.  per  gal.). gal.  .40     @     .43 

commercial    gal.  .28     @     .35 

SUBSTITUTES  ,, 

Black    lb.  .08     @     .15 

White  /ft.  .10     @     ,17 

Brown     /ft.  .12     (g      .16 

Brown  factice   /ft.  .07     @     .15 

White   factice    lb.  .08     @     .17 

Parallel,  srft  and  medium cwt.  6.81      @ 

hard    ctf*.  6.81     @ 

VULCANIZING   INGREDIENTS 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite    (black  hypo) lb.  .40     (ff' 

Orange   mineral,   domestic lb.  .\l^@     .13^ 

Sulphur  chloride    (jugs)     /ft.  .18      (i»      .20 

(drums)     lb,  .07      &      .08;i 

Sulphur,   flour,   Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) curt.  & 

Brooklyn   brand    (lesc   carload) cwt.  @ 

Bergenport  brand  (bbls.) curt.  2.55     @ 

(liaKS) cwt.  2.30     @ 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) cwt.  @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white,  commercial lb.  .55     (^ 

ceresin,    white    lb.  .14      (9 

carnauba    lb.  ,20     @ 

Montan     (ft.  .09      @ 

ozokerite,  black lb.  .30     @ 

green  'ft.  .30     0 

paraffin    1ft.  .03!^@     .0% 

sweet   wax ..lb.  .12     0             j 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:   47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    WiUiam,    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING     AGENCIES     IN:     Australia,     New    Zealand,     British    West    Indies,     Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


This  and  other  illustrations  now  appearing  in  popular  magazinea  will 
stimulate    the    sale    of 

SCHRADER     UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGES 

You  will  get  your  share  of  these  sales  and  profits  if  you  keep  your  stock 
adequate  tft  meet  the  demands  for 

^PWPAniTP  TIRE    PRESSURE    GAUGES. 

OV^riIV.^\I-fi:-I\.  PUMP   CONNECTIONS. 

KWIK-ON-AN-OFF    DUST   CAPS. 

VALVE   REPAIR   TOOLS.   cU. 

Wlien  placing  your  next  order  be  sure  to  include  Schrader  Universal 
"Air  Chucks,"  for  service  air  lines.  The  only  Air  Chuck  on  the  market 
which    cannot    inlure    the    Valve    Inside. 

Your  Jobber  carries  our  complete  line. 

A.   SCHRADER'S   SON,    Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

CHICAGO  TORONTO  LONDON 


UNIVERSAL 


H.T.WESTCO.,Inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Oualities:  Retuonable  Price* 


r 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


=^ 


CABLE   ADDRKM 
JACOBITE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GinTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH   STORES: 
71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'i 


GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Trcas. 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Cap:, 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plain  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  -ASTLETT.-  NEW  YORK 


65  YEARS 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 

RUBBER 


QUAKER"  WHITING 


.   VAIMDERBII 

so      EAST     42i:id      STREET 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


TIMES  OF  DEPRESSION 

overhaul  your  formulas,  equipineiil 

and   layout,   and 
T  READY   FOR  THE   BOOM 
hUtory     shows     always     follows     a 
period    of    depression. 

lEDERICK  J.  MAYWALD 

Coiuultin?  Rubber   Expert 
an  PLACE  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO. 

Incorporated  1900  ATLANTIC.  MASS.  Founded  1837 


Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED   GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


Reg.  United  Kingdom 


t.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON 


Vol.  LXIV.     No.  5 


AUGUST   1,   1921 


35  CENTS 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
13.50  Abroad. 


Impalpable  Rubber  Makers  Sulphur 


A  specially  processed  PURE,  ABSOLUTELY  UNI- 
FORM, EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  Sulphur  which  is 
free  from   grit  and  foreign  matter  of  any  kind. 


We  also   manufacture  all  grades  of  PURE  SUBLIMED 

Sulphur. 

Will  be  pleased   to   furnish   samples  and   quotations   of 

any   of  our  various   grades  on   request. 


"SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED' 


NIAGARA   SPRAYER   COMPANY 
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Manufacturers 


MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,   LIMITED 


IMINI 

RUBBER 

12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


Executive  Offices:    MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 

W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

J.  A.  CONNOR,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales 


THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER   GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OP 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX     F»  OIIMXS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON   BLACK 

Compressed   and    Uncompressed 

RED    OXIDES 

Highest  Quality 

LITHOPONE 

Specially    Prepared    for    the    Rubber 
Trade 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined    and    Uncalcined 

ZINC  OXIDES 

Highest    Quality 

IMPORTED   BARYTES 

Higrhest   Quality 


C.  jr.  OSBORN    CO. 

132  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 
H.  N.  Richards  Co. 


Representatives : 
CHICAGO,    ILL.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

£.  R.  Smead  Co.  Dr.   Cleveland    McConnax:k 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Stanilard 

Iron   Pipe 

Thread 


Clamp 

Has 

Improved 

Features 


Every    Rubber   Manufacturer   and  Jobber   should    know    this    coupling 
and  have  our  prices. 


DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BRO/IDWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  edition 
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THE    FORDNEY    TARIFF    BILL 


IN  theory  the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  should  prove  most 
effective  for  the  protection  of  American  industry.  It 
aims  to  levy  on  manufactured  articles  imposts  that  will 
cover  the  difference  between  the  lower  overseas  and  the 
higher  American  cost  of  production,  and  safeguard 
American  industries  from  unfair  and  perhaps  niinous 
competition.  Yet  in  actual  operation  in  its  present  form 
it  might  handicap  exports  and  so  defeat  its  avowed  pur- 
pose, and  its  efficacy  will  hinge  very  largely  on  the 
question  of  appraisal.  This  involves  an  issue  of  trans- 
cending importance  which  is :  Shall  the  United  States 
take  the  goods  of  foreigners  at  their  own,  or  at  tlie 
American  valuation? 

It  is  intimated  that  unless  Americans  accept  the  price 
ratings  given  by  foreign  shippers,  often  subject  to  mis- 

^^  statement  and  exchange  fluctuation,  our  neighbors  over- 
o  > 

' —  seas  mav  retaliate.     Re  that  as  it  may,  American  manu- 

'     facturers  are  quite  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  such  re- 


scare  our  lawmakers  into  surrendering  the  nation's  just 
and  logical  prerogative  of  fixing  the  values  of  imported 
goods  as  rated  in  the  domestic  rather  than  in  the  foreign 
market.  As  a  whole  the  rubber  trade  is  not  stirred  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill.    Hard  rubber  and  some  other  lines 


need  more  protection  but  no  tariff'  bill  is  fair  to  all. 


New 


science  in  RUBBER  PLANTATIONS 


D  L'LE  of  thumb  methods  in  the  growing  of  rubber  and 
A  ^-  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  were  prolitable 
when  both  industries  were  young  and  competition  mild. ' 
Their  day,  however,  is  past  or  passing,  and  scientific  pro- 
duction alone  promises  success.  This  has  been  notably 
found  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  in  the  past  ten 
years.  A  very  brief  survey  of  the  progress,  chemical, 
mechanical  and  industrial,  shows  an  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  marvelous. 

That  crude  rubber  production  must  come  under  the 
same  law  of  survival  is  obvious.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
encouraging  to  examine  the  reports  that  come  from  the 
Far  East  where  a  brilliant  corps  of  scientists  are  tire- 
lessly at  work  upon  the  problems  incident  to  rubber  culti- 
vation. As  a  preliminary,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  many 
diseases  and  pests  that  threatened  the  Hevea  have  been 
halted  or  exterminated  by  the  British  and  Dutch  savants. 
Of  just  as  great  importance,  however,  is  the  work  in  tree 
selection  that  is  going  on,  notably  in  Medan,  Sumatra, 
under  Dr.  Heusser. 

Briefly,  the  learned  botanist  secured  records  of  yield  of 
thousands  of  trees.  From  this  he  observed  that  one  or 
two  trees  out  of  every  thousand  were  big  producers  of 
latex.  The  difference  ran  from  4  to  10  times  as  much 
as  the  daily  product  of  the  rest  of  the  other  trees.  These 
big  producers  were  then  tested  for  the  dry  rubber  con- 
tent of  the  latex,  which  was  found  to  varv  from  15  to  52 
per  cent.  These  selected  trees  with  a  latex  content  from 
30  to  35  per  cent  are  called  "mother  trees,"  as  they  are 
designed  to  breed  the  plantings  of  the  future.  This  is 
done  by  budding  from  the  mother  tree  upon  one-year-old 
Hevea  seedlings.  Thousands  of  these  buddings  have 
been  made  and  tapping  results  are  eagerly  awaited.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  promise  of  success  is 
there. 


STANDARDIZATION    AND    SIMPLIFICATION 


CD 


taliation.     Certainly  no  open  or  covert  threats   should 


MINDFUL  not  merely  of  the  benefit  to  its  own  country 
of  more  general  standardization  and  simplification, 
tlie  American  section  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  John  J.  Raskob,  vice-president  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  is  a  leading  member, 
has  been  urging  at  the  London  conference  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy  as  tending  to  promote  an  early  return  of 
world-wide  normal  conditions.  The  American  committee 
is  convinced,  it  says,  that  the  stagnant  stocks  of  commodi- 
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tics  and  conj^estion  in  distribution  are  positively  due  to 
lack  of  standards  and  excess  variety  of  fabricated  pro- 
ducts. Proper  cooperation  and  general  adoption  of  en- 
gineerintj  standards  would  no  doubt  sjo  a  lontj  way  toward 
eliminating  waste  and  duplication  in  tbe  making  of  com- 
modities in  styles,  sizes  and  sorts  that  are  not  only  con- 
fusing but  that  serve  no  useful  ])uri)ose. 

Much  is  being  done  by  private  initiative,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Fabricated  Produc- 
tion Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  toward  popularizing  the  slogan,  "Stand- 
ardize and  simplify."  Were  it  to  be  adopted  also  by  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  friends  of  real 
industrial  reform  might  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  achievement,  as  it  would  indeed  be  an  augury  of  bet- 
ter times  in  the  ver\-  near  future. 


DETECTING   THE    INDUSTRIALLY    UNFIT 


Ejipr,ovMENT  managers  can  find  in  the  United  States 
Navy's  system  of  detecting  the  unfit  and  classify- 
ing the  fit  for  various  kinds  of  work  much  that  should  be 
helpful  to  them  in  dealing  with  industrial  applicants. 
Even  more  than  the  Army,  has  the  Navy  stressed  the 
need  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  and  other  tests.  In 
making  the  mental  test  the  Navy  does  not  content  itself 
with  determining  merely  the  normality  or  feeble-minded- 
ness  of  a  candidate,  but  it  gets  the  applicant  to  reveal  in 
a  brief,  agreeable,  standardized  interview  his  real  per- 
sonality ;  and  accordingly  is  he  indexed  and  graded.  The 
old-time  application  blank  has  been  found  to  be  as  mis- 
leading as  the  letter  of  recommendation.  It  is  elusive 
and  one-sided,  leaving  largely  with  the  man  himself  the 
determination  of  his  ability ;  and  undesirables  cannot  be 
trusted  to  record  their  failures  and  deficiencies.  Under 
the  Navy  plan  not  only  is  the  candidate  judged  by  his 
api)earance.  attitude,  manner,  etc.,  but  he  must  show 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  shiftless  wanderer,  a  failure  in  his 
school  days  as  well  as  in  his  manhood,  a  man  who  could 
not  hold  any  job  a  year,  or  one  who  perhaps  is  a  chronic 
invalid,  whose  ailments  may  be  vague  enough  to  him  but 
are  very  real  to  a  mill  manager  who  must  have  only  "live 
ones"  in  his  employ,  and  whose  constant  struggle  is  to 
keep  his  labor  turnover  down  to  normal  limits. 


EXPENSIVE  HOARDING 

Trvi.nt;  hard  after  the  great  war  to  regain  its  stride, 
indu.stry  in  general  has  no  more  pressing  need  than 
ample  lifjuid  capital.  Yet  we  are  told  hy  Federal  statisti- 
cians that  a  vast  amount  of  funds  that  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  financing  of  world  enterprises,  and  that  might 
be  easily  conserved,  is  being  hoarded.  It  is  stated  that 
of  the  approximately  $65,000,000,000  aggregate  annual 
income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  actually  less 
than  $20,000,OlX),000  is  now  reinvested  as  productive  caji- 
ital.     Economic  and  financial  experts  well  realize  the  sig- 


nificance of  this  colossal  wastage,  and  ilie_\  have  pro- 
posed a  veritable  host  of  plans  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
world's  lost  capital.  While  many  of  them  are  admirable, 
none  is  conceived  in  a  fairer,  more  whole-hearted,  more 
helpful,  or  more  economically  sound  spiiit  than  that  of 
the  United  States  Government  Loan  Organization. 

To  aid  the  nation's  industries  and  raise  the  workers' 
morale,  the  Government  is  making  a  special  appeal  to  em- 
ployers to  urge  and  enable  their  helpers  to  invest  some 
part-  of  their  savings,  no  matter  how  small,  in  Treasury 
savings  securities  ranging  in  denomination  from  25-cent 
thrift  stamps  to  $1,000  certificates.  To  their  great  credit 
numerous  employers  not  only  have  assured  the  Gov- 
ernment of  their  support  but  have  been  vying  with  one 
another  to  see  how  large  a  percentage  of  their  work- 
ers they  can  engage  in  the  commendable  work  of  pro- 
viding for  the  "rainy  day,"  and  for  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

One  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department's  plan  was  J.  J.  \'oorhces  of  the  Voor- 
hees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  In  referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan 
in  his  factory,  he  says:  "I  am  sure  the  plan  will  be 
successful  because  my  employes  realize  it  is  the  easi- 
est and  most  convenient  method  by  which  they  can 
save  with  a  minimum  amount  of  efTort  on  their  part." 


AS  TO  THE  "GYP" 


CONSIDERING  the  word  that  has  made  a  place  for  itself 
in  the  tire  trade  ;  whence  comes  it,  and  exactly  what 
does  it  mean?  When  derived  from  "gypsy"  it  refers  to 
a  sly,  irresponsible  individual,  a  wandering,  unscrupulous 
trader.  As  a  noun  and  not  an  abbreviation,  it  means  a 
vulture,  with  all  of  that  foul  bird's  appetite  for  offal.  As 
a  verb  it  relates  to  trickery  and  thievery.  Thus  the  trade 
stigmatizes  the  maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  misbranded  or 
unbranded  tires,  the  creator  of  cut  prices,  the  expert  in 
the  tricks  incident  to  the  depraved  trader.  Not  bad  as 
modern  word  creations  go. 


While  so  many  L.^RGE  growers  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  discouraged  by  a  temporary  recession  in 
prices,  have  greatly  reduced  their  acreage  this  year,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Herbert  C.  I-Ioover.  with  a  confi- 
dence born  of  great  faith  in  the  future  of  American  in- 
dustry and  fortified  with  ample  information  as  to  na- 
tional and  international  needs,  has  i)lanted  600  acres  of  his 
1,200-acre  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  \'alley,  California, 
to  Pima  cotton.  It  may  be  true  that  the  cotton  demand 
is  now  light,  and  that  the  carry-over  is  large,  but  every- 
thing indicates  that  the  demand  will  soon  come  back 
strong,  that  before  long  the  pendulum  nmst  swing  the 
other  way,  and  that  real  advantage  for  the  cotton-grower 
lies  in  being  ready  to  meet  the  returning  demand  at  ad- 
\'ancing  jirices.  rather  than  in  limiting  production  to  bare, 
present  necessities. 
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The  Rubber  Sole  Up  to  Date 


The    Question    of    Health— Popular    Fallacies    Concernins    Rubber    Soles— Wide    Use    for    Rubber    Soles- Marketing     and    Production— Quest     (or    Solin? 
Conipounds— Types    of    Soling    Compounds— Unusual    Types    of    Rubber    Soles— Modern    Shoe    Machinery     Used— Rubber-Sole    Testing     Machines 


A    QUESTION    OF    HEALTH 

WITH  the  drug  stores  of  the  world  i)acked  with  cold  remedies, 
and  civilized  man  coughing,  expectorating,  suffering,  and 
dying  from  colds,  preventatives   should  be  taken   into  ac- 
count far  more  than  they  are.   What  has  been  done  in  guarding  the 
throat  and  nasal  passages  by  isolating  coughers,  lining  the  spitters, 


TvPtS    UF     Rl'BBEIv    ANll     KuiiBEK-l'IUtK     SoLES 

and  insisting  upon  pure  air  night  and  day,  is  excellent.  One 
source  of  cold-catching,  however,  is  almost  totally  neglected,  and 
that  is  through  the  feet.  Here  are  the  largest  and  most  active 
pores.  They  are  constantly  at  work  throwing  off  poison.  If 
chilled,  this  work  stops,  congestion  is  brought  on,  and  a  cold  is 
the  result. 

Not  that  dry  cold  feet  are  a  menace. 
It  is  the  cold  feet  brought  about  by 
outside  wet  or  dampness  that  does 
the  harm.  A  prolific  source  of  colds 
is  the  leather  sole,  thick  or  thin,  from 
which  the  natural  oil  has  been  re- 
moved. While  such  a  sole  may  wear 
well,  there  is  also  its  quality  of  ab- 
sorbing water  quickly  and  as  quickly 
drying  out.  Such  soles,  just  as  soon 
as   they  are  damp,   should   no   longer 

be  worn,  because  in  their  quick  drying-out  the  cold  is  taken.  In 
other  words,  take  off  damp  or  wet  shoes  at  once,  or,  better  still, 
wear  waterproof  soles  and  let  the  damp  earth,  wet  grass,  or 
slushy  sidewalks  do  their  worst.  Certainly,  thus  shod,  there  is 
no  danger  of  catching  cold  through  the   feet. 

The  waterproof  rubber  sole,  if  of  proper  thickness,  also  keeps 
the  feet  much  warmer  than  leather,  and  without  the  use  of 
cumbersome  insoles;  and  this  means  better  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Such  equalization  of  the  blood  current  in  turn  means  less 
congestion  in  the  respiratory  and  other  organs  sensitive  to  hy- 
peremia or  overfulncss  of  the  blood  vessels ;  and  hence  less  likeli- 
hood of  the  development  of  many  maladies  commoidy  attributed 
to  this  cause.  With  such  a  sole  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  wearing  of  rubbers  and  overshoes  except  in  the  tnost  stormy 
weather.  Walking  may  be  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exercise,  yet 
every  step  means  more  or  less  jar  on  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain,  which  is  reduced  by  the  elastic  and  flexible  rubber  sole 
that  acts  as  a  cushion.  Many  a  sufferer  from  rheinnatism,  sci- 
atica, backache,  headache,  and  various  nervous  ailments  has  been 
afforded  marked  relief  by  substituting  rubber  soles  for  the  har.sher 
though  time-honored  ones  of  leather. 

POPULAR  FALLACIES  CONCERNING  RUBBER  SOLES 

Many  people  who  ought  to  know  better  still  cling  to  the  belief 


Grosjean  Cord  Sole 


that  rul-ber  soles  act  like  poultices,  that  is,  that  they  burn  and 
draw  the  feet,  while  leather  soles  allow  the  feet  to  "breathe." 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  both  notions  is  that  they  are  like 
half-truths  and  that  they  lack  scientific  proof.  Doubtless  the 
earlier  makes  of  soles  contained  too  much  rubber  and  were  too 
heavy,  and  this  caused  as  much  discomfort  to  people  with  sensitive 
feet  as  the  wearing  of  thick  rubber  boots.  However,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  soles,  former  sole  faults  having  been  quite  over- 
come by  intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  rubber  chemist, 
superintendent,  and  sales  manager. 

If  rul'lier  really  burned  cr  dievv  the  feet  tliere  should  lie  some 
complaint  made  by  the  great  number  of  people  who  mostly  un- 
knowingly but  with  evident  satisfaction  wear  rubber-fiber  insoles, 
which  are  now  used  in  a  large  percentage  of  good  quality  shoes.. 
.\s  for  leather  soles  allowing  the  feet  to  "breathe,"  the  fact  is- 
only  too  patent  that  the  bottom  of  any  well-made  leather  shoe, 
composed  as  it  is  of  layers  of  tough  tanned  hide,  waxed  fabric, 
and  other  such  material,  is  simply  impermeable  to  air ;  and  if  the- 
feet  "breathe,"  they  do  so  through  or  above  the  upper.  It  is 
familiar  experience  that  the  rubber  sole  is  a  boon  to  sufferers- 
from  swollen  and  tender  feet  and  to  those  afflicted  with  corns 
and  bunions;  nor  does  the  rubber-soled  shoe  have  to  be  "brokeni 
in"  as  is  necessary  so  often  with  leather  shoes.  Orthopedic  sur- 
geons are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  rubber  sole  allows  the  muscles 
of  the  foot  to  flex  and  function  more  naturally  than  leather. 
WIDE  USE  FOR  RUBBER  SOLES 
.\part  from  even  the  question  of  health,  the  modern  rubber  sole 
has  many  points  in  its  favor.  It  is  re- 
markably durable,  often  wearing 
tliree  times  as  long  as  a  good  leather 
sole,  affording  miners,  marketmen, 
tanners,  abattoir  men,  and  others  a 
perfect  foot  protection ;  it  saves  the 
shoes  of  farmers  who  inust  walk  in 
moist  alkaline  fertilizers ;  its  noise- 
less tread,  if  placed  on  children's  shoesj 
affords  much  relief  to  tired  mothers, 
and  it  is  a  certain  advantage  to  police- 
men, soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  hunters,  hotel,  hospital,  and  other 
workers.  Being  an  electrical  non-conductor,  it  can  safeguard  fire- 
men, linemen,  motormcn,  conductors,  and  others  from  possibly  fatal 
shocks ;  it  greatly  lessens  for  brakemen,  firemen,  engineers,  and 
others   the   harmful   viliration   of  trains   and   gives   thein   a   surer 


Foster    Crimpep   Rubberized   Fiber   Sole 

footing  on  car-steps ;  and  it  also  provides  bicyclists,  golfers,  hikers^ 
fishermen,  yachtsmen,  and  others  with  an  ideal  shoe  sole, 
MARKETING   AND    PRODUCTION 
Despite  tlie   fact   that   the  rublier  sole  had   proved  its  right  to 
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a  foremost  place  in  the  footwear  niarkel,  ii  had  tu  light  long  and 
hard  for  recognition.  Some  manufacturers  of  leather  shoes  per- 
sisted in  fostering  the  fallacy  that  rubber  soles  did  more  to  harm 
than  to  help  the  feet,  and  were  so  wedded  to 
old  standards  that  it  was  only  alter  insistent  calls 
that  they  timidly  ventured  to  make  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  as  "original  equipment."  Retailers 
were  equally  reluctant  to  buy  or  display  them, 
and  many  unprogrcssive  repair  men  took  every 
opportunity  to  "knock"  them.  The  objections 
made  by  the  coV.blers  were  that  the  rubber  soles 
tore  too  easily  while  being  stitched,  that  they 
couM  not  be  edged  or  finished  as  nicely  as  leather 
soles,  and  that  bulges  or  air  pockets  often  de- 
veloped under  the  soles.  But  the  man  who 
wanted  rubber  soles  on  his  shoes,  and  knew  their 
merits,  often  thought  that  the  real  reason  why  the 
cobblers  disUked  putting  on  rubber  soles  was  that 
they  wore  too  long. 

Now  manufacturers  are  turning  out  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  that  cost  half  the  price  of  leather 
ones  and  require  fewer  operations  to  attach  and 
finish  them,  yet  are  "tailored"  as  modishly  as  any  leather  shoe. 
Finding  that  wearers  are  rapidly  discovering  the  advantages  of 
rubber-soled  shoes,  retailers  are  actually  adding  to  their  stock 
and  variety,  and  may  soon  be  pushing  sales.  The  up-to-date 
repair  man  scoflFs  at  the  idea  of  any  good  rubber  soling  tear- 
ing while  being  sewed  on  a  shoe— a  trouble  easily  avoided  by 
not  pulling  the  stitches  too  tight.  The  rubber  sole  edges,  he 
says,  can  be  buffed  and  finished  in  as  dressy  a  fashion  as 
though  of  leather;  and  as  for  bulges  or  air  pockets  in  the 
sole  center,  they  need  not  occur  if  a  workman  spreads  his  cement 
on  evenly.  Ordinarily  only  a  full  sole  is  cemented,  the  taps  being 
generally  nailed  on.  .\nother  objection  that  is  no  longer  raised 
is  that  rubber  soles  tend  to  break  across  the  foot.  Many  of  the 
old-time  fiber  soles  did  thus  discredit  the  industry,  but  the  mod- 
ern sole  does  not  crack. 

The  rubber  soling  which  will  eventually  find  the  widest 
market  is  that  which  most  fully  meets  these  requirements:  high 
tensile  strength,  energy  of  resilience,  light  weight  (a  gravity  that 
will  not  exceed  1.15),  a  close  grain  that  will  resist  cutting,  at- 
tractive appearance  ("blooming"  stock  being  decidedly  passe), 
and  the  property  of  holding  its  original  life  even  in  rough  service. 
As  a  result  of  intensive  research  and  incessant  experimenting, 
rubber  sole  manufacturers  are  now  producing  several  articles 
that  quite  possess  this  exacting  combination  of  qualities,  and 
which  are  as  far  ahead  of  the  old-fashioned  fiber  sole  as  the 
nitrogen-tungsten  lamp  is  above  the  original  carbon  filament  bulb. 

While  accord- 
ing the  ingenious 
and  enterprising 
manufactur- 
ers  their  proper 
share  of  credit, 
it  may  be  said 
that  several  cir- 
cumstances fa- 
vored the  devel- 
opment of  the 
modern  rubber 

sole.  The  war  sent  the  price  of  leather  up  to  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive price,  thus  renewing  an  interest  in  leather  substitutes, 
and  caused  a  sharp  inquiry  for  rubber  or  fiber  soles.  The  price 
of  crude  rubber  dropped  to  an  unheard-of  low  figure,  and  the 
price  of  reclaimed  rubber  began  to  fall  rapidly  as  the  value  of 
crude  declined,  while  the  volume  of  rubber  scrap,  especially  dis- 
carded tires,  which  afford  an  excellent  and  tough  material  for 
soliitg  compounds,  began  to  increase  immensely.  Indeed,  the 
large  amount  of  high-grade  reclaim  that  has  been  available   of 
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late  has  i)layed  iiu  Mii.ill  p.iri  in  quantity  pruduction  of  the  mod- 
ern rubber  sole. 

QUEST  FOR  SOLING  COMPOUNDS 

Visioning  the  time  when  cattle-raising  and  Katlicr  production 
W'Ould  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and 
realizing  the  need  of  soles  that  would  have  all  the  merits  and 
none  of  the  dcliciencics  of  those  made  of  leather,  yet  be  much 
cheaper,  rubber  manufacturers  began  making  soles  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  The  early  products  were  heavy,  awkward,  and 
practically  all  rubber.  In  trying  to  overcome  old  prejudices  and 
capture  the  public  fancy  a  host  of  compounds  was  tried,  but  the 
results  were  very  discouraging.  Then  came  the  fiberized  rubber 
sole,  an  admirable  effort  to  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  the 
old  rubber  soles,  and  which  met  with  a  generous  popular  re- 
sponse. The  qualities  were  as  various  as  the  fillings,  which 
included  practically  every  fibrous  substance  from  leather  refuse 
to  silk  waste  and  paper  pulp. 

Costly  mistakes  were  made  in  marketing.  Manufacturers  of 
some  of  the  best  goods  blundered  by  making  too  many  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  either  making  it  hard  for  shoe  men  to  apply 
the  soles  or  requiring  them  to  carry  too  large  an  assortment. 
They  specialized  too  much  and  standardized  too  little,  and  made 
no  sustained  advance.  .Some  unscrupulous  makers  injured  the 
trade  greatly  by  flooding  the  market  with  inferior  soles  for  which 
extravagant  claims  were  made  and  which  only  aroused  resent- 
ment against  the  whole  rubber  sole  industry. 

Finally  came  the  modern  rubber  sole,  a  real  achievement,  util- 
izing all  that  was  good  in  the  soles  that  went  before,  obviating 
all  that  was  bad,  and  even  eclipsing  leather  to  a  marked  degree 
while  selling  much  more  cheaply.  Earlier  mistakes  in  distribu- 
tion were  also  avoided.  The  needs  and  convenience  of  manufac- 
turer and  repair  man  were  studied,  and  the  material  was  sup- 
plied in  stamped-out  soles  and  taps  in  standard  forms  and  sizes; 
or  in  blocks,  strips,  and  sheets  from  which  the  shoemaker  or 
cobbler  could  cut  out  his  own  patterns  of  full  and  half-soles. 
The  rapidly-growing  popularity  of  these  goods,  the  satisfaction 
widely  expressed,  and  the  lack  of  fault-finding  amply  indicate 
that  the  modern  sole  has  won  the  public  approval. 
TYPES    OF  SOLING    COMPOUNDS 

The  search  for  a  suitable  sole  stock  to  take  tlie  place  of  leather 
has  for  many  years  been  conducted  by  some  of  the  foremost 
experts  in  the  rubber  industry,  and  numerous  patents  have  been 
issued  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  fabricated  materials  de- 
signed to  supplant  sole  leather.  Nearly  all  of  the  mixtures  thus 
far  used,  or  proposed,  have  a  certain  percentage  of  wool,  cotton, 
or  leather  fiber  mixed  with  rubber  and  vulcanized,  the  amount 
of  fiber  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Leather  fiber  figured 
prominently  in  the  earlier  compounds,  but  now  it  is  rarely  used 
in  excess  of  5  per  cent,  the  remainder  of  the  fiber  content  being 
cither  of  wood  or  cotton  in  a  flocculent  state.  A  typical  modern 
fiber  sole  compound  is  the  following: 

Pti  Cent 

Leather    fiber    .'to     5 

Other   fiber    5  to  IS 

New    rubber    18  to  20 

Corp.    0:1    substitute 5  to     7 

Asphaltiim      2  to     5 

Reclaimed    rubber    10  to  25 

Zinc    oxide    18  to  20 

Maitnesium    carbonate    1  to     6 

Siiluhur 1  to     6 

With    whiting,    lithopone,    and    litharge. 

A  Danish  sole  leather  substitute  which  has  given  good  results 
is  composed  of  3  pounds  of  Para  rubber,  12  pounds  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  mixed  after  the  rubber  has  dissolved  in  the  turpentine 
with  3  pounds  of  30  per  cent  ammonia.  When  the  rubber  mix- 
ture acquires  a  grayish-white  color  45  pounds  of  leather  pulp, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  ammonia  fumes,  are  added  and  the 
whole  kneaded   to  an   even  mass. 

An  English  formula  for  a  leather-rubber  which,  though  sim- 
ple, gave  much  satisfaction,  provided  for  20  pounds  of  caoutchouc, 
20  pounds  of  ground  rags  or  other  fiber,  and  2  pounds  of  sulphur. 
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A  non-slip  American  compound  is  made  up  of  these  ingredients : 
rubber,  18  pounds;  litharge,  10  pounds;  whiting,  20  pounds; 
flowers  of  sulphur,  11  ounces;  lampblack,  8  ounces;  and  to  which 


A — Wire   Brusil;    B — Grindstone;    C — Speed    Counter;    D — 

Levee    on    Which    Sample    Is   Tested:    E — Weight    Forcing 

Sample    Against    Grindstone:    F — Box    for    Rubber    Soling 

Sample 

Device  for  Testing  Rubber  Soling  Compounds 


is  added  coarse  emery  or  other  gritty  substance  in  weight  equaling 

the  rubber  and  the  other  ingredients. 

A    leather   compound   designed   primarily   for   horseshoe   pads, 

but.  which    it    was    stated    could    be   used    also    for    soling,    is    as 

follows : 

Parts 

Fine    Para    rubber 5 

Reclaimed     rubber 3 

Golden   sulphuret   of  antimony 5 

Lime     8 

Magnesia     - 

Zinc    oxide    1 

Rubber  satvrated  and  coaled  fibers 19 

Sulphur    5 

Total 48 

The  batch  is  vulcanized  under  2,000  pounds  pressure  for  40 
minutes.  If  a  more  heat-resistant  compound  is  desired,  2  parts 
of  asbestos  fiber  are  added  to  the  other  48  parts,  the  fiber  being 
either  natural  or  rubber-coated. 

An  artificial  sole  composition  calls  for  crude  rubber,  ground 
frictioned  fabric,  sulphur,  and  an  alkali  ground  up  in  a  mixing 
mill. 

Standard  soling  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  high-grade  rub- 
ber shoes  now  worn  is  made  up  of  four  layers :  rubber  tread 
surface,  sheeting  and  friction,  felt  and  cork,  and  sheeting  lining. 
UNUSUAL  TYPES  OF  RUBBER  SOLES 

A  rubber  sole  having  for  its  tread  strands  of  stout  cord  held 
together  with  rubber  and  stretched  across  the  sole  between  the 
toe  and  the  shank — the  shank  and  the  heel  being  of  rubber  only, 
or  of  rubber  and  fabric — is  a  comparatively  recent  invention. 
In  making  the  sole,  after  the  pattern  is  stamped  from  a  thin  strip 
or  sheet  of  rubber,  the  cords  are  drawn  under  and  over  the  sur- 
face of  this  strip  and  held  in  place  above  with  another  and 
stouter  strip  or  sheet  of  rubber.  The  tread  strands  are  cemented 
with  rubber  solution  to  the  under  side  of  the  lower  strip,  and 
the  whole  vulcanized. 

While  knurling  and  corrugations  are  much  used  on  the  soles 
of  rubber  boots,  rubber  sole  manufacturers  either  dispense  with 
them  or  use  such   "anti-skid"   features  in  a  much   more  modified 


form.  The  typical  patterns  shown  in  the  illustration  vary  from 
the  soles  having  perfectly  plain  surfaces  to  the  soles  having 
doubly-thickened  taps  and  heels,  soles  with  many  small  concavi- 
ties like  vacuum  cups  on  thickened  tap  and  heel  portions,  and 
soles  having  crosswise  ribbing  and  other  designs  intended  to 
give  the  wearer  a  firmer  foothold.  A  rubberized  crimped  or 
fluted  fiber  sole  and  a  friction-plug  rubber  sole  having  a  tough- 
ened fabric  inset  in  tap  and  heel  are  other  types  that  have  found 
favor. 

MODERN   SHOE   MACHINERY    USED 

One  of  the  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  rubber  sole  has 
been  the  fact  that  such  soles  have  not  been  adapted  to  modern 
shoemaking  machinery.  Unable  with  standard  apparatus  and 
ordinary  factory  methods  to  attach  rubber  soles  to  uppers  in  the 
making  of  turn-shoes  with  single-faced  stitches,  manufacturers, 
even  though  well-disposed  toward  the  innovation,  naturally  side- 
stepped the  problem,  and  through  this  circiunstance  rubber  soles 
failed  to  attain  the  vogue  that  they  had  fairly  earned.  Finally 
United  States  Patent  No.  1,296,894  was  granted  to  Sidney  W. 
Winslow,  Jr.,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  assigned  to  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  that  met 
just  such  a  condition,  and  whereby  a  rubber  compound  turn  sole 
could  be  produced  which  would  enable  a  manufacturer  of  leather 
shoes  to  make  an  attractive  and  serviceable  rubber-soled  turn  shoe 
with  his  regular  machinery.  The  inventor  contrived  a  rubber 
compound  sole  having  imbedded  by  vulcanization  in  its  upper  side 
a  low,  upturned,  folded  fabric  sewing-rib  following  the  outline  of 
the  sole  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  edge.  Thus  another 
great  difficulty  was  surmounted  and  incidentally  a  decided  impetus 
given  to  the  rubber  sole  indu.stry.  The  practically  correct  com- 
pound having  been  found,  an  ideal  method  of  attaching  the  rubber 
soles  to  uppers  had  been  devised,  capping  the  climax,  as  it  were. 
RUBBER  SOLE  TESTING  MACHINES 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  have  produced  a  material  that  amply 
fills  every  reasonable  requirement  and  more,  rubber  sole  manu- 
facturers are  not  yet  wholly  satisfied.     They  continue  making  and 


Bureau  of  Standards  Rubber  Sole  Testing  Machine 

testing  out  new  compounds  in  the  hope  that  a  still  better  product 
may  yet  be  evolved.  Simple  but  efficient  is  the  device  used  for 
determining  the  toughness  or  wearing  quality  of  the  various 
samples  of  soling.  A  grindstone  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
3  inches  thick  is  mounted  on  a  stand.  Touching  it  above  is  a 
revolving  wire  brush  which  keeps  the  stone  clean,  and  beneath 
the  stone  is  a  pivoted  wooden  lever.  A  sample  of  soling  is 
fastened  to  the  lever  near  the  grindstone  and  a  IS-pound  weight 
is  hung  upon  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  thus  pressing  the  sample 
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against  the  stone.  liach  piece  of  soling  is  thus  held  until  the 
grindstone  has  just  ahout  worn  a  hole  through  it,  and  an  attendant 
notes  the  comparative  resistance  made  by  each  sample  to  the 
abrasive  action  of  t!ie  whirling  stone,  the  revolutions  of  which 
are     also     indicated     by     a     counter     attached     to     the     shaft. 


Tliis  machine  can  be  made  easily  and  cheaply  in  any  shop. 
.\  more  elaborate  contrivance,  employing  similar  principles,  is 
used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  materials  used 
for  soling  armv  boots  and  shoes. 


Applying  and  Repairing  Rubber  Belting 

A    Bit   of    History— Leather    Belting— Rubber    Belting— Wide    Field    of    Usefulness     for     Rubber     Belting— Field     Work     in     Applying     and     Repairing— The 
Leather  Lacing— Best  Lacing  Method— Hinge  Joint  Lacing— L.ace  and   Lap  Fastening— Making  a  Back  Splice— Lap  Splicing— Diamond  Lap  Splice 


A  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

RUBBER  belting  has  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  since 
1836,  even  before  vulcanization  was   discovered   by  Good- 
year.     It    was    at    first   a    monopoly    under    the    Goodyear 
patents  controlled  by  Henry  Edwards,  of  Boston.     Later  it  be- 
came one  of  the  important  lines  manufactured  by  all  of  the  lead- 
ing mechanical  rubber  goods  producers. 

LEATHER   BELTING 
Leather  belting  for  a  great  many  years  had  been  regarded  as 
the  only   practical   material,   combining   strength,   flexibility,   grip- 
ping power,  and  endurance,  suitable  for  transmitting  power.     Ex- 


Steel  Belt-Stretcher 

cellent  as  it  was  and  is,  machinery  users  early  noted  several  seri- 
ous shortcomings  in  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  leather  belt  worked  well  indoors,  and 
even  outdoors  when  the  weather  was  dry,  but  in  the  presence  of 
much  moisture  the  leather  relaxed  and  lost  much  of  its  grip, 
necessitating  the  use  of  various  devices  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Cold  usually  hardens  and  heat  warps  leather  belting. 

Then,  too,  the  leather  belt  is  limited  in  width,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  material ;  and  generally,  in  the  flat  form,  it  could 
be  used  only  on  one  side.  Too  often  the  leather  belts  twisted, 
ran  out  of  line,  due  to  uneven  width  or  thickness,  even  some  ap- 
parently high-grade  belts  being  subject  to  troublesome  distortion. 
Not  the  least  objection  was  the  gradually  growing  dearness  of 
first-class  leather  belting.  The  canvas  or  cotton  belt  in  various 
forms  was  often  substituted  for  the  leather  in  the  hope  of  over- 
coming some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  leather  belt,  but  while  it  is 


Wooden  Belt-Stretcher 

still  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  certain  lines,  it  absorbs  damp- 
ness too  easily,  is  not  easily  repaired,  and  unless  exceptionally 
well  made,  stretches  too  much. 

RUBBER    BELTING 
The   rubber  belt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  merits  rightly 
attributed   to   the   time-honored   leather   belt,   practically   none   of 
the   shortcomings,   and  many  additional   advantages.     Like   tires. 


footwear,  and  other  rubber  goods,  the  modern  rubber  belt  is  the 
result  of  remarkable  evolution  in  manufacturing.  The  earlier 
belts  had  all  the  inherent  faults  of  a  product  of  an  undeveloped 
industry  and  many  of  the  later  ones  were  better  made  but  far 
too  much  was  expected  of  them,  and  the  disappointment  of  too 
confident  buyers  hurt  the  industry.  Finally,  through  the  con- 
fidence and  enterprise  of  rubber  manufacturers,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  experimenting  and  rigorous  testing,  the  practically  per- 
fect rubber  belt  of  today  was  put  on  the  market  and  soon  found 
favor  with  progressive  industrial  managers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  To  them  it  has  become  indispensable  for  a  host  of 
purposes. 

WIDE   FIELD   OF   USEFULNESS    FOR   RUBBER   BELTING 

The  well-made  rubber  belt  is  remarkable  for  its  long  life.  In- 
stances are  cited  where  main-drive  belts  of  rubber  have  stood  up 
under  the  hardest  strain  for  twenty  years  before  renewal  was 
found  necessary.  The  rubber  belt  is  not  readily  affected  by  heat, 
cold,  dryness,  or  moisture,  and  it  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids,  gases  and  steam.  Hence  it  is 
preferred  for  mills,  mines,  cement  works,  sugar  refineries, 
bleacheries,  grain  elevators,  oil  wells,  concentrating  plants,  dredg- 
ing machines,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes  where  power  has 


Single  Row  Lacing 

to  be  transmitted  or  materials  conveyed,  often  under  most  adverse 
surroundings.  So  efficiently  is  the  modern  rubber  conveyor  belt 
made  that  it  has  largely  replaced  those  of  iron  and  steel  for 
handling  ores,  coal,  stone  and  other  rough  abrasive  materials, 
and  it  can  be  used  in  situations  where  a  metal  conveyor  would 
be  impossible.  Its  latitude  as  to  construction  is  practically  limit- 
less ;  in  other  words,  it  can  be  made  to  suit  the  most  varied  service 
conditions. 

Presenting  a  very  smooth  surface  to  the  pulley  and  being  very 
pliable,  the  rubber  belt  obtains  exceptional  cling  or  adhesion,  with 
correspondingly  greater  transmission  of  power.  This  saving  in 
slippage,  or  greater  friction,  means  a  power  saving  in  favor  of 
rubber  over  leather  belting  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  If  a  rub- 
ber belt  slips  it  is  usually  due  to  overloading.  Vibration  in  ma- 
chinery is  noticeably  less,  and  wear  consequently  reduced,  with 
rubber  belting,  as  on  account  of  its  even  surface,  uniform  strength 
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and  thickness,  and   freedom  from  torsion  and  flapping,   it  carries 
macliinery  along  steadily. 

Other  points  in  favor  of  the  rubber  belt  are  that  it  eliminates 
differences  between  the  two  sides  of  a  belt  in  pulling  quality. 
While  leather  belfing  gives  a  gradation  of  strength  in  three  plies, 
single,  double  and  triple,  rubber-covered  belting  will  afford  a 
range  varying  from  3-ply  to  8-ply,  or,  in  the  case  of  friction- 
surfaced  belting,  3.  5.  7,  9,  11,  13,  and  15-ply,  Not  the  least 
important  feature  in  favor  of  rubber  belts  is  that  they  stretch 
less  in  service  than  those  of  other  material  and  thus  .save  much 
loss  in  the  labor  of  tightening  belts. 

FIELD    WORK    IN    APPLYING    AND    REPAIRING 

The  application  or  fastening  of  the  ends  of  all  belts,  except 
those  made  endless,  was  a  problem  that  vitally  interested  all  belt 
makers.  It  was  what  is  termed  field  work  and  any  belt  catalog 
gave  specific  directions  as  to  methods  of  lacing  and  of  replacing. 
Not  only  this,  but  manufacturers  supplied  the  most  tenacious 
cements;  all  because  the  life  of  the  belt  and  its  satisfactory 
work  depended  upon  proper  application.  While  thus  teaching 
belt  users  to  apply  belts  they  were  actually  showing  them  how  to 
repair  them.  It  therefore  happens  that  field  work  in  belt  repair 
is  well  advanced,  although  not  as  yet  standardized. 

The  tools  used  are  of  the  simplest  sort :  a  belt  punch  for  cut- 
ting the  holes,  cement  can,  hand  sticker,  brush  and  a  belt-stretcher. 

The  stretchers 
are  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  belt  to- 
gether, and  while 
there  are  a  variety 
of  kinds  involving 
the  use  of  rope 
winds,  and  toggles, 
those  in  general 
use  are  steel  or 
wooden  clamps  through  which  two  steel  rods  are  run  into  heavy 
nuts.  The  take-up  is  effected  simply  by  turning  the  threaded  rqds 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

Efficient  operation  of  a  rubber  belt  is  dependent  much  more 
upon  proper  fastening  than  many  belt  users  realize.  Proper 
fastening  means  getting  the  maximum  amount  of  power  trans- 
mission, conversion,  or  diversion  for  which  a  belt  has  been  spe- 
cially selected.  It  means  a  more  steady  drive  and  freedom  from 
jerks,  flapping,  vibration,  and  side-sway,  and  it  means  for  the 
belt  less  wear  and  longer  life,  economic  factors  of  no  small  im- 
portance, especially  where  many  or  very  expensive  belts  are  used 
considerably.  This  anxiety  may  not  give  much  concern  to  those 
who  have  their  rubber  belts,  for  high  speeds  or  heavy  drives, 
made  endless  or  continuous  at  the  factories  from  which  they  are 
bought  and  at  which  they  are  made  up  according  to  specifications. 

But  even  the  best  rubber  belts  may  stretch  somewhat  through 
long  use  or  through  working  under  adverse  conditions ;  or  it  may 
be  found  desirable  to  shorten  an  original  endless  belt  so  as  to 
work  it  on  pulleys  closer  together.  In  that  event  the  belting 
must  be  dealt  with  in  just  the  same  way  as  material  bought  in  the 
roll  and  fitted  to  machinery  by  the  purchaser.  Not  only  must 
the  utmost  care  be  exercised  with  regard  to  fitting  and  measuring 
the  belt,  but  also  as  to  the  mode  selected  and  the  materials  chosen 
for  fastening  the  ends  of  the  belt  together,  It  is  a  truism  that  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  so,  also,  is  it  a 
fact  that  a  rubber  belt  in  service  is  no  stronger  than  its  fastening. 

THE  LEATHER  LACING 

The  oldest  and,  despite  its  slowness,  still  the  most  favored 
method  of  fastening  belt  ends  together  is  that  of  leather  lacing. 
While  still  done  largely,  and  often  successfully,  by  rule  of  thumb, 
the  lacing  of  rubber  belts  can  be  and  to  a  fair  degree  has  been 
well-standardized.  It  is  only  by  adhering  to  certain  well-settled 
rules  concerning  the  fastening  of  belts  that  real  satisfaction  can 
be  assured.     The  quality  and  the  cutting  of  the  thongs  used  in 


lacing  rubber  belts  are  of  primary  importance.  The  United  States 
Xavy  Department  is  exacting  in  this  regard.  Its  specifications 
require  that  all  thongs  for  lacing  belts  shall  be  cut  only  from 
green  slaughterhouse  hides.  They  must  be  cut  lengthwise  from 
the  hides  and  must  have  in  the  various  sizes  a  tensile  strength 
per  square  inch  of  at  least  as  much  as  that  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing  table : 

Widlh inches     "4         -l-f         H         i^c         'A         H         H 

Strength    pounds     95        125       155        165        180       205       230 

In  the  choosing  of  a  lace  heed  should  be  given  to  the  kind  of 
drive,  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys,  the  speed  of  the  belt,  the  power 
transmitted,  and  the  safety  of  workmen.  .A.S  a  general  rule  the 
lacing  for  a  rubber  belt  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  width  of  the 
belt,  the  thinner  kinds  being  used  for  the  light,  narrow  belts,  and 
the  stouter  for  the  broad,  heavy  belts.  Lacing  will  vary  in  thick- 
ness froin  1/64  to  nearly  %  of  an  inch. 

Proper  lacing  being  provided,  the  first  step  in  fastening  a  rub- 
ber belt  is  to  square  the  butt  ends  perfectly.  It  is  not  safe  to  de- 
pend merely  upon  marking  the  ends  with  a  pencil  and  then  cut- 
ting. It  is  better  to  get  a  carpenter's  square  with  which  to  out- 
line the  ends,  and  then  cut  accordingly.  That  will  insure  a  true 
joint.  If  the  ends  of  the  belt  are  not  cut  perfectly,  or  if  the  tension 
put  in  the  lacing  is  not  uniform  in  both  sides  of  the  belt,  the  latter 
will  have  a  tendency  to  run  crooked  and  by  striking  cone  edges, 
belt  shifters,  or  other  projections  soon  damage  itself. 

Having  squared  the  belt  ends,  and  finding  that  they  line  to- 
gether perfectly,  holes  should  be  punched  just  large  enough  to 
allow  the  lacing  thong  to  pass  through  them  and  distant  in  single- 
row  lacing  -H  to  1  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  belt,  being  careful 
to  remove  no  more  material  from  the  belt  than  is  really  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  weakening  the  belt.  For  the  smaller  belts  a 
'A-'mch  lace  will  usually  suffice ;  for  belts  from  4  to  8  inches  wide, 
a  >^-inch  lace;  for  belts  from  8  to  IS  inches,  a  i/2-inch  lace;  and 
for  belts  over  15  inches,  a  54-inch  lace.  For  unusually  large, 
heavy  belts  a   1-inch  lace  is  often  used. 

Before  lacing  it  would  be  well  to  verify  the  measurement  taken 
for  the  belt  length  by  drawing  a  steel  tape  tightly  around  the 
pulleys  to  be  used,  and  in  order  to  allow  for  possible  stretch  to 


Pulley  Side.  Outside. 

Other  Ways  of  L.'^cing 

cut  the  belt  a  trifle  shorter  in  about  this  proportion :  For  3,  4,  and 
5-ply  belts  allow  S/32-inch  per  foot;  for  6,  7,  and  8-ply  belts 
allow  J/^-inch  per  foot;  for  9  and  10-ply  belts  allow  3/32-inch 
per  foot, 

BEST  LACING   METHOD 
While  single-row   lacing  may  serve  well  in  an  emergency  and 
even  last  long  in  some  cases,  the  double-row  or  double-grip  lacing 
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method  is  preferred  by  experts  as  being  far  more  certain  and 
durable.  It  is  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page,  and  con- 
sists in  punching  two  rows  of  holes  in  each  belt-end,  the  second 
row  to  be  the  same  distance  from  the  first  as  that  is  from  the 
end  of  the  belt,  so  that  each  hole  in  the  second  row  centers  be- 
tween the  nearest  two  holes  in  the  first  row.  The  holes  and  lace 
size  should  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Width 

of  Relts 

Up  tu 

3     

3  to   6 . . 
6  to    12. 
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m 
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Proportionate  allowance  should  be  made  for  larger  belts. 

The  lace  should  be  started  in  the  center  hole  in  the  first  row 
to  the  opposite  hole  in  the  second  row  and  continued  in  such  a 
way  that  the  lace  shall  be  straight  and  smooth  on  the  pulley  side, 
and  crossed  on  tlie  back  of  the  belt.  Having  been  begun  in  the 
center,  the  lacing  should  be  looped  through  the  holes  first  toward 
one  edge,  brought  back  to  the  center,  crossed  to  the  other  edge. 
and  then  continued  back  to  the  center,  finishing  with  both  ends 
of  the  lacing  in  the  same  hole,  but  entering  it  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  belt.  A  hole  is  then  made  with  a  belt  awl  about  J^-inch 
from  the  hole  at  which  the  laci'ng  was  started  and  finished,  both 
ends  of  the  lacing  are  tucked  through  this  awl  hole,  pulled  tight 
and  cut  off,  leaving  ends  about  }/^-inch  long. 

SPACING  HOLES  FOR  DOUBLE-GRIP   LACING 

The  ends  of  the  belt  having  been  squared  accurately,  after  the 
centers  of  the  outer  holes  in  the  first  row  have  been  determined 
according  to  the  aforementioned  table,  the  intervening  distance  is 
divided  into  an  even  number  of  spaces  made  as  nearly  equal  as 

possible  to  the  distance  that 
the  outer  holes  in  the  row 
are  from  the  edges  of  the 
belt,  but  taking  care  that  the 
division  length  does  not  ex- 
ceed this  distance  between 
tlie  outer  holes  and  the  butt 
joint. 

Holes  are  then  punched 
at  every  point  in  the  first 
line,  and  at  the  intermediate 
points  in  the  second  row, 
the  diameter  of  the  holes  be- 


Laying  Out  Lace  Holes 


ing  about  three-fourths  the  width  of  the  lacing. 

In  making  holes  in  rubber  belts  many  good  mechanics  prefer 
to  cut  oval-shaped  holes  with  double  strokes  of  a  round  punch, 
but  experts  always  use  an  oval  punch,  leaving  the  longer  diameter 
of  the  oval  parallel  with  the  belt  sides.  A  pointed  awl  is  advised, 
instead  of  a  punch,  by  some  manufacturers. 

HINGE    JOINT   LACING 

Where  leather  lacing  is  used  on  small  rubber  belts  running  at 
high  speed  over  small  pulleys  it  is  considered  advisable  to  make 
the  lace  form  a  hinge.  In  this  case  the  holes  are  punched  in  the 
staggered  form  used  for  the  double-grip  lacing  already  described, 
and  the  lacing  is  also  started  at  the  center;  but  instead  of  lacing 
straight,  the  leather  strip  is  passed  over  and  under,  always  lacing 
toward  the  outside. 

LACING   AND    LAP   FASTENING 

Many  users  of  belts  12  inches  wide  or  over  have  found  the 
following  lacing  and  lapping  method  very  satisfactory.  Up  to 
and  including  12-inch  belts,  the  latter  are  cut  with  12  inches  to 
spare,  but  beyond  that  size  the  excess  is  the  same  in  inches  as 
the  belt  is  wide.  If  the  belt  is  4-ply,  take  ofif  two  plies  on  one 
end  back  12  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  width  as  here  il- 


lustrated. Then  take  the  same  amount  off  the  other  end,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  two  prepared  ends  lap  squarely  together.  The 
illustration  shows  the  lap  made  as  directed  and  the  holes  punched 
for  lacing.     If  the  belt  has  three  plies,  two  plies  should  be  taken 


The  Back  Splice 

off'  one  end  and  one  ply  off  the  other ;  for  5-ply,  three  and  two  plies, 
respectively ;  for  6-ply  belts,  three  plies  off  each  end,  and  so  on, 
all  being  punched  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Light  lacing  is  used  for  all  3-ply  belts,  and  proportionately 
thicker  lacing  for  the  heavier  and  wider  belts.  The  holes  punched 
should  be  the  smallest  possible  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  lacing. 
No  cement  is  necessary  if  directions  are  closely  followed. 

MAKING  A  BACK  SPLICE 

On  wide  belts  run  at  liigh  speed,  or  where  there  is  great  strain 
and  it  is  not  convenient  or  desirable  to  use  a  cemented  or  riveted 
lap  splice,  a  back  splice  will  add  much  to  the  life,  safety,  and 
efficiency  of  a  butt-jointed  belt,  although  it  is  not  suitable  for 
belts  running  under  an  idler. 

In  making  a  back  splice  the  butt  ends  of  the  belt  are  brought 
tightly  together  and  a  piece  of  belting  put  over  the  united  ends 
as  a  reinforcement.  This  piece  is  usually  equal  in  length  to  the 
width  of  the  belt,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  made  as  short  as 
half  the  width  or  as  broad  as  one  and  one-half  the  width.  The 
ends  of  this  reinforcing  piece  should  be  skived  to  a  feather  edge, 

otherwise     the     splice 

will  bump  in  passing 
around  pulleys.  It  is 
fastened  with  leather 
lacing  or  rivets. 
LAP-SPLlClNG 
When  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  get  an  end- 
less belt  from  a  man- 
ufacturer, a  very  sat- 
isfactory lap  splice 
may  be  made  by  a 
careful  mechanic  that 
will  be  serviceable  on 
belts  of  all  sizes  and 
particularly  on  those 
of  much  breadth.  The 
ends  having  been  cut 
absolutely  square,  the 
splice  is  made  by 
"stepping"  the  ends  of 
the  belt  for  a  distance 
equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  width  of  the 


.^L. 


Fio.  3. 

Lace  and  Lap  Fastening 


belt,  being  careful  not  to  cut  a  lower  ply  while  cutting  for  the  one 
above.  Hence  a  4-ply  belt  should  have  four  "steps,"  a  6-ply,  six 
"steps,"  etc.     The  measurements  of  the  steps  should  be  equal. 
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The  scarfed  surfaces  are  then  given  at  least  three  coats  of 
good  rubber  cement,  allowing  each  to  stand  about  an  hour  before 

joining  the  belt 
ends.  The  "step- 
ped" ends  are  then 
carefully  fitted  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r,  clamped 
tightly,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  for 
an  hour  or  two. 
When  dry  the 
splice  may  be  fin- 
ished with  fine  leather  lacing  or  machine  stitching.  Some  use 
copper  rivets  placed  IH  inches  apart. 

Some  recommend  a  jacket  of  rubber-covered  duck  for  protect- 
ing the  lacing,  the  space  inside  the  lacing  being  filled  with  pieces 
of  duck  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  large  piece,  all  secured 
with  rubber  cement  and  dried  under  pressure.  This  protection  is 
especially  urged  when  fine  lacing  in  small  holes  is  used.  If  the 
jacket  is  provided,  it  need  be  placed  only  on  the  driving  face 
of  the  belt,  unless  a  tightener  is  used,  in  which  case  both  faces 
should  be  similarly  jacketed.  The  strips  and  cover  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  or  pounded  onto  the  belt. 

DIAMOND    LAP   SPLICE 

Another  method  of  making  a  lap  splice  is  known  as  the  diamond 
lap  splice.  It  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ordinary  lap 
splice,  except  that 
the  ends  are  cut 
pointed,  instead  of 
square,  with  right 
angle  and  diagonal 
lines,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 
The  edges  of  the 
plies  should  be 
scarfed  to  insure  a 
close  fit. 

The  length  of  a 
diamond  splice 
should  be :  for  a 
belt  6  to  9  inches, 
inclusive,  24 
inches;  10  to  IS 
inches,  30;  16  to  24  inches,  36;  26  to  32  inches,  42;  and  34  to  48 
inches,  48.  This  length  is  figured  from  the  extreme  points  at 
either  side,  and  takes  in  the  square  in  the  center  and  the  tri- 
angular spaces  at  either  end  of  the  splice.  Lap  splices  are  ad- 
vised for  belts  16  inches  or  more  in  width. 


Diamond  Splice 


AN  EXPLOSION  OF  HARD  RUBBER  DUST' 


THE  results  of  investigation  of  a  recent  explosion  in  the  hard 
rubber  scrap  grinding  department  of  a  large  industrial  plant 
are  given  in  a  report  by  David  J.  Price"  and  Hylton  R.  Brown' 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  salient  points  of  this  investigation  are  here  ab- 
stracted from  the  report. 

KEDUCTION    OF    HAKD    RUBBER    SCRAP 

The  rubber  scrap  is  first  broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  pea.  In  some  cases  this  material  is  heated  in  large  tanks. 
It  is  then  ground  between  steam-heated  rolls  or  in  one  of  the 
various  types  of  pulverizers.  Sifters  are  used  to  separate  any 
coarse  particles  from  the  rubber  dust,  and  this  coarse  material  is 
returned  to  the   grinders.     During   this   process   large  quantities 


of  very  fine  dust  are  produced  which  tests  have  shown  will 
explode  violently  under  favorable  conditions.  Considerable  sul- 
phur dioxide  gas  is  frequently  produced  during  rubber  grinding 
and  in  many  cases  no  provision  is  made  to  remove  this  gas  from 
the  building.  In  such  cases  the  atmosphere  of  the  grinding 
department  becomes  a  bluish  color  while  grinding  is  being  done. 

EQUIPMENT  ARRANGEMENT 

In  the  plant  where  this  explosion  occurred  the  grinding  depart- 
ment was  located  in  the  basement  of  a  two-story  brick  building. 
The  space  allotted  to  this  work  was  about  60  by  120  feet.  The 
basement  was  about  ten  feet  deep  but  only  six  feet  was  below  the 
ground   level.     Windows   were   provided   above   the   ground   line 
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Chemical  &  Metalljcrgical  Engineering. 

Side  and  End  Views  of  Grinders  and  Hoods 

for  light  and  ventilation.  Various  types  of  grinding  machines 
were  installed  with  the  motors  necessary  to  operate  them.  These 
motors  were  of  different  makes,  but  were  all  of  the  squirrel-cage 
induction  type.  All  switches  were  of  oil-immersion  type  and  the 
fuses  were  of  the  non-arcing  type  inclosed  in  covered  steel  boxes. 
The  electric  lights  were  of  the  drop-cord  type  of  installation  and 
were  not  provided  with  vapor-proof  globes  or  guards.  A  suction 
system  was  provided  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  building.  The 
dust  was  drawn  into  hoods  located  over  the  grinding  machines 
and  then  into  the  fan,  whence  it  was  blown  through  a  24-inch 
galvanized  pipe  into  a  dust-house  located  on  the  roof  of  the 
building.  This  pipe  ran  up  the  outside  of  the  building  and  had 
two  right-angle  turns,  one  where  the  pipe  came  out  of  the  base- 
ment     window, 
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'Chemical   and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  April  27,    1921,   page  737. 
'Engineer  in  charge  developmtnt  work.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
^Assistant  in   grain  dust  explosion   preventitn. 


and  the  othter 
where  it  turned 
to  enter  the 
dust-house  on 
the  roof.  The 
d  u  s  t-h  o  u  s  e, 
which  was  of 
frame  construc- 
tion with  corru- 
gated  metal 
sheathing,  con- 
sisted simply  of 
a  n  expans  i  o  n 
chamber  with  a 
number  of  mus- 
I  i  n  bags 
s  t  r  e  t  c  bed  on 
wooden  frames 
through     which 

'yt  ■.  .  . .  *'^^  ^'''  escaped, 

^^^^^^7^^^^^     While   the   dust 

fell  to  the  floor 
of  the  dust- 
house.  The  dust 

produced  during  the  grinding  was  so  fine  that  a  large  quantity 
was  drawn  into  the  collecting  system,  and  this  made  it  necessary 
to  clean  tlic  dust-house  frequently. 

EXTENT  OF  EXPLOSION 

The  explosion,  which  the  evidence  indicates  originated  in  the 
basement,  occurred  about  4 :35  a.   m.      The  first   explosion   was 
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quickly  followed  by  a  second  and  some  families  living  near  the 
plant  report  hearing  three  distinct  explosions.  The  explosion 
evidently  propagated  to  tlie  first  floor  of  the  building,  where  the 
windows,  doors'  and  one  corner  of  the  brick  wall  were  blown 
out.  It  also  propagated  through  the  suction  system  to  tlie  dust- 
house,   which   was  completely  demolished. 

ORIGIN   OF  EXPLOSION 

The  fact  that  so  much  damage  was  done  to  the  fan  and 
exhaust-pipe  would  indicate  that  the  explosion  had  built  up 
considerable  force  by  the  time  it  reached  this  point  in  the  system. 
It  is  believed  that  the  explosion  originated  in  or  near  one  of 
the  grinding  machines  and  was  caused  by  foreign  material 
entering  the  grinder,  by  a  broken  electric  light,  or  by  a  lighted 
matcli.  The  flames  propagated  throughout  the  basement,  where 
the  employes  were  severely  burned,  and  extended  to  the  first 
floor.  The  flames  entering  the  suction  hoods  flashed  through  the 
suction  pipe  to  the  fan,  where  they  met  their  first  obstruction 
and  built  up  the  pressure  which  blew  out  the  weakest  side  of 
the  casing,  the  one  containing  the  inlet  opening.  The  flames 
also  propagated  through  the  fan  into  the  exhaust  pipe,  built 
up  sufficient  pressure  at  each  bend  to  rupture  the  pipe  and  con- 
tinued into  the  dust-house  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  where 
enough  dust  was  present,  estimated  at  about  125  pounds,  to 
cause  an  explosion  which  completely  wrecked  the  house.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  theory  of  what  happened 
during  the  explosion,  built  on  the  knowledge  obtained  during  the 
investigations  of  previous  explosions  in  industries  where  the 
conditions  and  some  of  the  installations  were  similar  to  those  in 
the  hard-rubber  grinding  industry. 

RECOMMENDED   PRECATTTIONS    IN    HARD    RUBBER    GRINDING 

1.  The  grinding  department  should  be  segregated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  plant  and,  if  possible,  operated  independently 
of  other  units. 

2.  The  building  containing  the  grinding  department  should  be 
of  heavy  framework  with  light  walls  and  roof  so  as  readily  to 
permit  the  release  of  pressure  from  the  building  should  an  ex- 
plosion occur. 

3.  Good  ventilation  should  be  provided  and  where  gases  heav- 
ier than  air  are  produced  during  the  process,  the  air  should  be 


drawn  out  of  the   room   near   the  floor  and   fresh   air  admitted 
near  the  ceiling. 

4.  Where  fine  dust  is  produced  an  efficient  dust-collecting  sys- 
tem should  be  installed.  The  old-style  dust-room,  where  large 
clouds  of  dust  are  in  suspension,  should  be  eliminated.  The  dust 
should  be  collected  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  origin 
and  conveyed  through  pipes  with  fewest  bends  to  the  collector. 
^\hich  should  be  located  outside  of  the  building  or  vented  to  the 
outside  air.  If  sharp  turns  are  necessary  in  the  pipe  line  inside 
the  building,  place  a  vent  at  the  bend,  leading  to  the  outside 
air  with  a  cap  which  will  be  blown  off  should  any  high  pressure 
occur  at  this  point.  Drawing  explosive  dusts  through  a  fan 
should  be  avoided  where  possible.  A  suction  through  the  col- 
lector or  an  induced  air  current  is  preferable. 

5.  Special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  metal  enter- 
ing the  grinding  machines.  This  is  the  only  way  to  guard  against 
ignition  of  dust  by  sparks  struck  in  the  machines.  A  vent  from 
the  machine  to  the  outer  air  often  assists  in  preventing  a  disas- 
trous explosion  by  providing  a  direct  means  of  escape  for  the 
primary  explosion  within  the  machine. 

6.  Where  clouds  of  explosive  dust  are  produced,  electric 
lights  should  be  inclosed  in  vapor-proof  globes  and  be  properly 
guarded  to  prevent  accidental  breakage.  All  switches  and  fuses 
or  electrical  equipment  in  which  sparks  might  be  produced  should 
be  located  in  a  separate  room  or  at  least  inclosed  in  fire-proof 
and  dust-proof  boxes. 

7.  Rules  against  smoking  and  carrying  matches,  where  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  a  dust  explosion,  must  be  rigidly  en- 
forced and  special  attention  be  given  to  prevention  of  hot-boxes 
on  machinery  operating  in  dusty  atmospheres. 

8.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  general  precaution  to  adopt  for  the 
prevention  of  dust  explosions.  A  disastrous  dust  explosion  can- 
not occur  in  a  clean  plant,  because  the  flames  cannot  propagate 
unless  dust  is  present  to  he  mixed  with  the  air  in  sufficient 
quantity.  From  0.02  to  0.04-ounce  of  dust  per  cubic  foot  of  air 
is  usually  sufficient  to  form  an  explosive  mixture.  The  plant 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  especially  overhead  structures 
where  dust  accumulations  could  be  thrown  into  suspension  in 
the  air  by  a  sudden  jar  or  shock. 


The  Determining  Factors  for  the  Life  of  a  Pneumatic  Tire' 


By  WiUiam  G.  Nelson^ 


THERE  are  five  very  important  and  very  decisive  factors  for  de- 
termining the  life  of  a  pneumatic  tire.     Each  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  other,  and  a  weakness  in  any  one  will  prove 
a  death  blow  to  the  ultimate  mileage  which  a  tire  is  supposed  to 
give.     These  five   factors  are:     rubber  and  compounding   mate- 
rials, fabric,  construction,  vulcanization  and  usage. 

RUBBER  AND   COMPOUNDING  MATERIALS 

The  rubber  and  compounding  materials  are  comprised  of  rub- 
ber, fillers,  softeners,  accelerators  and  vulcanizing  agents.  A  mix- 
ture of  rubber,  sulphur  and  other  materials  is  called  a  compound. 
There,  are  various  kinds  of  compounds  used  in  a  tire,  as  tread, 
carcass  friction  and  skim  coat,  breaker  friction  and  skim  coat,  and 
side-wall.  The  tread  must  have  good  wearing  qualities,  good  ap- 
pearance, and  coordination  with  the  carcass.  By  this  last  phrase 
is  meant  the  ability  to  properly  adhere  to  the  remainder  of  the 
tire.  Good  wearing  qualities  are  obtained  by  properly  compound- 
ing suitalile  materials  and  curing  agents  with  high-grade  wild  or 
plantation  rubber.  The  most  finely  divided  fillers,  such  as  zinc 
oxide,   gas  and  lamp   black   and   similar  mineral   fillers,   are  ex- 
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tensively  used,  due  to  their  microscopical  fineness,  which  gives 
high  tensile  strength,  good  stretch,  and  resistance  to  abrasion, 
cutting  and  aging.  Friction  and  skim-coat  stocks  are  so  com- 
pounded as  to  give  good  adhesion  to  the  fabric  and  a  cushioning 
effect  between  the  plies  of  fabric.  These  stocks  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  rubber,  softeners,  sulphur  and  accelerators.  The 
vulcanizing  agent  which  is  sulphur,  and  the  accelerators,  except- 
ing the  rubber,  are  the  most  important  parts  of  a  compound.  An 
accelerator  is  a  material  which  accelerates  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  the  sulphur  with  the  rubber.  Since  the  action  of  accelera- 
tors is  so  erratic  in  mixing,  calendering,  and  vulcanizing,  only 
e.xperienced  men  should  undertake  the  handling  of  these  agents. 
The  side-wall  must  have  good  appearance,  as  it  holds  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  places  on  the  tire.  It  is  used  for  the  protection 
of  the  fabric  against  chafing  and  moisture.  Since  it  is  continually 
exposed  to  atmospheric  conditions  it  must  have  good  aging  quali- 
ties rather  than  high  tensile  strength  or  long  stretch. 

All  compounds  that  come  in  contact  with  each  other  must  have 
good  adhesion  after  vulcanization.  The  factors  that  bear  upon 
this  condition  are :  type  of  rubbers  selected :  kind  and  amount 
of  fillers,  sulphur,  and  accelerators;  mixing  and  calendering  of 
the  compound ;  building  of  the  tire ;  and  finally  the  degree  of 
vulcanization. 
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FABRIC 

Fabric  is  the  foiindalioii  upon  which  the  tire  is  buih.  It  is 
used  to  give  stability  and  strength.  There  are  two  well-known 
classes  of  tires,  the  square-woven  fabric  and  the  cord  fabric.  In 
the  square-woven  fabric  tire  the  threads  in  each  ply  run  in  both 
directions,  alternating  over  and  under  as  in  a  piece  of  ordinary 
cloth.  In  the  cord  fabric  tire  the  threads  or  cords  in  each  ply 
run  parallel  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  cross  threads  used 
simply  to  hold  the  cords  in  place  while  they  are  being  impregnated 
with  the  rubber  compound.  The  life  of  a  tire  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  internal  friction  could  be  eliminated.  The  internal 
friction  caused  by  intermittent  distortion  of  the  tire  in  use  is  the 
result  of  the  friction  of  the  threads  upon  each  other  and  the 
strains  and  stresses  set  up  in  the  rubber  compound.  Naturally 
the  fabric  which  gives  the  least  amount  of  internal  friction  will 
give  the  longest  life  to  the  tire. 

Since  square-woven  fabric  cannot  be  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  rubber  compound,  the  places  where  threads  cross  will  be  left 
bare  and  at  these  points  fle.xing  will  cause  a  sawing  action  and 
the  generating  of  frictional  heat.  It  has  been  demonstrated  very 
clearly  by  experiment  that,  when  the  temperature  resulting  from 
mechanical  action  reaches  230  degrees  F.,  vulcanized  rubber  ceases 
to  function  as  an  adhesive  compound,  and  crumbles  into  minute 
particles  which  fail  to  resume  their  original  condition,  causing 
the  compound  to  lose  its  function  in  the  tire.  This  causes  separa- 
tion, weakness,  and  finally  a  blow-out.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  265  degrees  F.  is  not  an  uncommon  temperature 
reached  in  a  tire  when  driven  at  high  speed  over  the  road ;  this 
is   particularly  true   of  large   truck   tires. 

In  the  case  of  cord  fabric  each  thread  is  embedded  in  the  rubber 
compound  and  the  internal  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  each  cotton  fiber  of  thread 
embedded  in  rubber  but  of  course  this  is  not  practical  and  on 
account  of  weaving  difficulties  this  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Since  cord  fabric  comes  closer  to  the  ideal  condition,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  entirely  supplant  square-woven 
fabric  in  the  carcass  of  the  tire.  A  step  in  this  direction  will 
be  made  when  the  cost  of  producing  cord  tires  is  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  successfully  compete  with  the  square-woven  tire.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  cord 
tires  would  include  easier  riding,  due  to  greater  resiliency;  saving 
of  gasoline  and  oil ;  saving  of  machinery  and  more  miles  per 
dollar. 

Fabric  is  also  used  in  the  breaker  and  chafing  strips.  The 
breaker  fabric  is  covered  with  a  rubber  compound  that  will  act 
as  a  binder  between  the  soft  cushion  stock  and  the  stiff  tread 
stock.  The  breaker  fabric  is  used  to  give  this  compound  stability 
and  therefore  decreases  the  separation  between  the  tread  com- 
pound and  the  cushion.  The  chafing  strips  are  used  for  pro- 
tection and  reinforcement. 

At  this  point  something  should  be  said  about  the  mi.xing  of  the 
rubber  and  ingredients,  and  the  calendering  or  application  of  the 
compound  to  the  fabric.  There  are  so  many  factors  that  enter 
into  the  mixing  that  they  can  be  only  briefly  described  here.  Break- 
ing down  of  the  rubber  by  mechanical  action  changes  it  from  a 
tough,  hard  state  to  a  tacky,  plastic  condition.  This  influences 
the  impregnation  of  the  fabric,  tackiness,  blooming  and  other 
physical  qualities,  and  also  the  vulcanization.  The  thoroughness 
of  incorporation  of  the  compounding  elements  has  an  influence 
upon  uniform  vulcanization  and  wearing  conditions.  In  order  to 
eliminate  to  the  highest  degree  the  variable  conditions  inherent 
to  milling,  calendering,  building  operations  and  vulcanizing,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  every  process  standardized  and  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion to  hold  to  a  minimum  the  factor  of  the  human  element. 
Therefore  all  reputable  manufacturers  analyze  thoroughly  all  com- 
pounding materials  and  rigidly  inspect  all  fabric  before  these 
elements  enter  into  the  tire,  and  also  carefully  control  the  degree 
of  vulcanization  in  the  finished  product. 


TIRE    CONSTRUCTION 

Tire  construction  is  an  art  in  itself.  It  is  like  the  building  of  a 
machine,  and  just  as  much  care  must  be  used  in  designing  a  tire 
as  is  used  in  designing  a  finely  adjusted  machine.  .\s  nearly  every 
tire  is  built  on  an  iron  core  and  vulcanized  in  a  mold,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  tire  is  constant  and  is  filled  with  a  unit  composed 
of  many  variables.  Therefore,  when  the  fabric  is  frictioned  and 
skim-coated  it  is  held  to  a  gage  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  varia- 
tion of  two  or  three  thousandths  of  an  inch.  Likewise  all  other 
parts,  as  top  cushion,  breaker,  tread,  bead  and  side-wall,  are  held 
to  a  maximum  or  minimum  gage.  The  proportion  of  the  fabric 
to  the  rubber  compound  must  be  properly  balanced.  The  addition 
of  an  extra  ply  or  the  increase  of  the  thickness  of  rubber  com- 
pound may  destroy  this  balance  and  materially  weaken  instead  of 
strengthen  the  tire.  It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  by  ac- 
tual service  tests  that  the  correct  distribution  of  rubber  compound 
in  the  tire  will  increase  its  life  several  thousand  miles;  or  the 
changing  of  the  sulphur  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  a  single  com- 
pound will  cause  an  equal  variation  in  the  mileage.  There  are 
many  faults  in  a  finished  tire  that  may  be  attributed  to  improper 
construction,  as  wide  overflow,  wrinkling  of  breaker  and  plies, 
incompletely  filled  molds,  and  weakness  in  the  beads.  These  are 
usually  remedied  b\-  changing  the  construction  hut.  in  some  in- 
stances the  proper  results  can  be  obtained  by  changing  the  com- 
pound, the  process  of  vulcanizing,  or  redesigning  the  equipment. 

VULCANIZATION 

There  is  probably  no  phase  of  tire  manufacture  that  receives 
more  attention  than  the  .vulcanization  of  the  tire  and  still  there  is 
no  phase  that  is  more  problematical.  The  proper  degree  of  vul- 
canization IS  an  empirical  condition  existing  in  the  various  com- 
ponents of  a  tire  which  is  detennined  by  results  obtained  by  road 
tests.  Either  an  undervulcanized  or  an  overvulcanized  tire 
will  give  low  mileage;  even  if  a  single  part,  such  as  cushion, 
breaker,  or  tread  compound,  is  over  or  undervulcanized,  the  en- 
tire shoe  will  give  poor  results. 

The  controlling  factors  in  a  compound  to  obtain  this  empirical 
state  are  the  sulphur,  accelerators,  rubbers,  milling  and  calender- 
ing, time  and  temperature  of  the  cure.  Any  one  of  these  condi- 
tions will  materially  affect  the  state  of  vulcanization.  The  proper 
manipulation  of  these  variables  is  a  chemist's  job  and  requires 
great  care,  thought  and  experience.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  chemist  to  have  a  laboratory  fully  equipped  to  make  com- 
parative physical  and  chemical  analyses,  to  develop  new  com- 
pounds, and  try  out  new  compounding  ingredients.  Various  types 
of  rubbers  made  by  different  methods  of  coagulating,  washing  and 
dryin.g  have  diff'erent  vulcanizing  ranges  and  optinnnn  cures,  that 
is,  the  state  of  maximum  efliciency  when  vulcanized,  therefore 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  selection  for  a  compound. 
Furthermore,  the  optimum  cures  of  all  compounds  must  be  so 
adjusted  that  in  the  finished  product  every  component  of  the  tire 
has  simultaneously  reached  its  maximum  efliciency.  Excessive 
milling  causes  the  compound  to  vulcanize  more  slowly  but  more 
uniformly;  decreases  the  tensile  strength,  and  increases  the  stretch. 
These  actions  can  be  explained  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
rubber  molecule  into  its  polymeric  stages,  each  stage  having  its 
own  particular  range  and  optimum  cure  with  its  corresponding 
tensile  and  stretch.  The  slower  a  compound  is  vulcanized  to  its 
optimum  cure,  the  better  resistance  to  aging  it  will  have;  there- 
fore low  vulcanizing  temperature  and  long  time  is  preferable  for 
quality  of  product,  but  owing  to  the  demands  of  quantity  produc- 
tion, higher  temperatures  and  shorter  times  are  resorted  to.  The 
scientific  explanation  of  the  effect  of  time,  temperature  and  me- 
chanical action  upon  quality  of  product  is  a  problem  for  research 
and  it  is  high  time  that  some  of  these  problems  were  given  proper 
investigation  by  the  scientific  men  of  toda\-. 

USAGE 

If  the  tire  is  neglected  and  abused  while  in  service,  all  the  care 
used   in   testing  and    selecting  the   rubbers   and   the   compounding 
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materials,  analyzing  the  fabrics,  standardizing  the  operations,  and 
maintaining  an  experienced  organization  in  order  to  make  the 
most  uniiorni  and  perfect  product  will  be  of  no  avail.  A  pneu- 
matic tire  is  designed  and  built  to  contain  air,  or  an  inert  gas, 
under  pressure,  and  there  are  no  recommendable  substitutes  for 
it  on  the  market  today.  The  greatest  danger  that  befalls  a  tire 
in  service  is  miderinflation.  Proper  inflation  is  to  the  life  of  a 
pneumatic  tire  what  proper  food  is  to  the  life  of  a  living  being. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  failures  in  tires  can  be  traced  to  under- 
inflation.  Briefly  the  results  of  underinflation  are  early  separa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  tire,  rim  cutting,  abnormal  development  of 
frictional  heat,  greater  power  and  fuel  consiuiiption,  rupturing 
of  the  fabric,  splitting  of  tread,  and  abnormal  strain  through- 
out the  tire. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the  Tire  and  Rim 
Association,  and  all  the  large  manufacturers  of  tires  have  agreed 
upon  standard  pressures  to  be  used  in  tires  and  these  pressures 
should  be  adhered  to  religiously  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
mileage.  Overloading  is  another  abuse  that  is  often  imposed  upon 
a  tire  which  causes  an  early  breakdown  of  the  carcass  and  finally 
a  blow  out.  Other  causes  for  premature  failures  are :  improperly 
fitting  rims,  which  cause  rim  cutting,  thus  exposing  the  fabric  to 
moisture  and  chafing;  misalinement  of  wheels,  which  causes  ex- 
cessive tread  abrasion ;  running  over  curbs.  Jeep  ruts,  stones, 
nails  and  glass  which  causes  breaks  and  cuts  in  the  tread  and 
carcass ;  sudden  braking  which  causes  tread  abrasion  and  separa- 
tion ;  turning  corners  at  high  speed  which  causes  excessive  strains 
on  the  fabric  and  later  a  rupture ;  overheating  which  causes 
separation :  and  sun  exposure  which  causes  checking. 

The  ultimate  desire  of  every  motorist  is  to  obtain  the  most  miles 
per  dollar  per  tire  with  the  advantages  of  riding  on  a  cushion 
of  air,  and  the  only  way  for  him  to  obtain  his  desire  and  re- 
tain these  advantages  is  to  use  common  sense  in  the  use  and  care 
of  the  pneumatic  tire. 


INTERESTING   LETTERS   FROM    OUR    READERS 
DYES  IN  TOY  BALLOONS  NOT  POISONOUS 

RECENTLY  The  New  York  Herald  printed  the  following  state- 
ment attributed  to  the  New  York  State  Health  Department: 
"Some  of  the  dyes  used  in  coloring  toy  balloons  are  capable  of 
causing  a  severe  inflammation  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
skin  while  in  a  moist  condition." 

In  refutation  of  the  threat  against  the  toy  balloon  industry 
implied  by  this  misleading  statement,  the  following  conclusive 
letter  from  a  well-known  authority  is  published. 

To  THE  Editor: 

DE.vR  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  July  5,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  your  publishing  our  name  in  refutation  of 
the  statement  that  the  dyes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toy  balloons 
are  dangerous  to  children. 

The  strange  part  about  this  is  that  it  is  partly  true  and  lialf 
the  truth  sometimes  is  worse  than  a  direct  untruth.  If  children 
ate  the  dyes  used  in  toy  balloons,  there  probably  would  be  some 
ill  effects,  but  the  percentage  of  dye  used  in  toy  balloons  is  prob- 
ably less  than  1/lOth  of  1  per  cent,  and  furthermore,  these  dyes 
are  entirely  insoluble  either  in  saliva  or  aqueous  solutions,  because 
they  are  either  resinates  or  oleates  of  aniline  colors,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  imagine  how  a  child  sucking  the  toy  balloons 
could  absorb  enough  to  do  even  the  slightest  damage. 

We  would  like  to  find  out  who  originally  sent  out  this  report, 
and  what  evidence  a  man  had  to  entitle  him  to  make  this  statement. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Toch   Brothers. 


the  sale  should  be  prohibited.  That  this  agitation  against  the  use 
of  toy  balloons  is  not  justified  by  facts  is  clearly  explained  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  competent  authority. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^E.vR  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  13,  it  is  quite  evident 
^-^  that  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles  of  New  York  City  is  emu- 
lating the  example  set  by  the  London  County  Council,  of  London, 
England,  which  early  in  the  year  legislated  against  the  use  of  toy 
balloons  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  on  the  grounds  of  fire  hazard, 
and  the  possibility  of  injury  resulting  if  the  gas  should  explode. 

We  feel,  and  so,  indirectly,  said  to  the  London  County  Council, 
that  the  danger  from  these  causes  was  really  negligible  for  the 
reason  that  toy  balloons  do  not  hold  enough  hydrogen  gas  to 
start  a  conflagration,  or  to  injure  people,  except  under  very 
unusual  circumstances.  We  have  known  of  cases  where  toy 
balloons  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas  were  either  purposely  or 
carelessly  exploded  by  means  of  cigarettes  or  matches,  but  have 
never  known  of  any  serious  accident  or  damage  resulting  from 
such  misuse  of  the  balloons. 

Furthermore,  until  within  the  past  year  or  two  when  the  man- 
ner of  inflating  toy  balloons  with  hydrogen  gas  was  greatly  sim- 
plified by  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  gas  cylinders,  the  per- 
centage of  balloons  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas  was  very  small 
as  compared  to  the  quantity  made  and  sold. 

A  concerted  effort  is  now  being  made  by  London  interests  to 
have  the  London  County  Council  annul  this  arbitrary  ruling,  and 
in  our  judgment  the  agitation  w'hich  is  being  started  in  this  coun- 
try against  toy  gas  balloons  is  really  unjustified  by  facts.  If  put 
into  effect,  such  rulings  will  be  the  cause  of  depriving  kiddies 
of  a  most  enterteining  form  of  amusement. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Manufacturer. 


REGARDING   SAPONIFYING    AGENTS    FOR   WAXES 

To  the  Editor  : 

r\EAR  Sir;  In  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  1,  1921,  Dr. 
^"^  Dannerth  mentions  the  saponification  of  wa.xes,  such  as 
carnauba,  candelilla,  beeswax,  etc.,  that  are  converted  into  soaps 
by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 

If  it  is  not  practical  to  use  alcoholic  potash,  or  ordinary 
potash  to  saponify  these  waxes,  could  monohydrate  of  soda  be 
used  with  as  good  results?  What  properties  does  potash  contain 
that  are  different  from  strong  soda,  such  as  monohydrate  ?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  alkalies  on  wax, 
provided  enough  is  used  of  each  kind  to  make  a  saponification? 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Inquirer. 

In  the  experimental  work  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  alcoholic 
potash  is  generally  used  for  saponifying  oils,  fats  and  waxes 
because  experience  has  shown  that  the  saponification  proceeds 
more  readily  when  that  agent  is  employed.  Then  too,  the  soap 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  potash  saponification  is  a  soft  soap 
and   is  therefore  more  desirable   for  laboratory  manipulation. 

In  the  practical  work  of  the  factory,  caustic  soda  or  sodium 
hydrate,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  found  to  saponify  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  The  product  is,  of  course,  a  hard  soap. 
Commercial  oleic  acid  saponified  with  caustic  soda  will  yield 
a  common  brown  soap,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  relative 
ease.  The  soap  prepared  from  stearic  acid  and  caustic  soda  is, 
however,  much  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  For  that  reason 
the  soap  maker  generally  uses  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  when 
making  commercial  soaps.  It  will  be  found  that  soaps  in  gen- 
eral are  soluble  in  90  per  cent  denatured  alcohol. — Frederic 
Dannerth. 


DANGER    FROM    TOY   GAS-BALLOONS   NEGLIGIBLE 

The  A'c'ci'  i'ork  .S'loi  prints  a  statement  from  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Combustibles  that  toy  balloons  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas  were  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  children,  and 


The  Ohio  Rubber  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  marketing 
"Howard's  Ideal"  bathing  garters,  on  which  it  has  applied  for  a 
patent.  At  one  end  of  a  straight  strip  of  inch-wide  rubber  is  in- 
serted a  double-headed  bone  button.  Perforations  about  J^'i'ich 
apart  in  the  other  end  stretch  over  this  button  to  fasten  the  garter 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  adjustable. 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Preliminary  Summary  of  the  Manufactures  of 

Rubber  Goods 

From  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  1914-1919 

By  Richard  Hoadley  Tingley 


PRIOR  to   1899  rubber   manufacturing  as   an   industry  had  not 
found  itself.    In  the  twenty  years  previous  to  that  time  its 
advance  had  been  slow,  gradually  increasing  in  value  from 
$25,000,000  in  1879  to  about  double  that  figure  in  1899.     But  the 
twenty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  have   seen  the  manufacture 
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of  rubber  goods  emerge  from  a  comparatively  insignificant 
industry  of  less  than  $50,000,000  a  year  to  figures  well  above 
the  billion-dollar  mark,  an  increase  of  something  like  278  per  cent. 
Most  of  this  advance  came  about  between  1914  and  1919,  when 
the  total  value  of  all  the  products  of  rubber  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  increased  nearly  four-fold,  the  two  items  of  auto- 
mobile tire  casings  and  inner  tubes  amounting,  in  the  latter  year, 
to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  entire  rubber  manufactured 
product  in  the  former. 

Official  figures  of  values  and  percentages  of  increase  have  been 
tabulated  as   follows : 

GROWTH    OF    THE    RUBBER    MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRY 

T(4.tI  Vtarly 

Value                        Increase  Increase 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1879 $2S, 310,000                    

1899 49,212.000                      94.4  9.4 

1904 80,848,000                     64.3  12.8 

1909 126,404,000                      56.4  11.3 

1914 300.994,OO0«                 138.2  27.6 

1919 1,138,2I6,0<X)»                278.1  55.6 

•Kstablishments  assigned  to  other  classifications  report,  in  addition. 
IM-odiicts  valued  at  $7,574,000  in  1919.  and  in  1914,  products  valued  at 
$752,503. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  published  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  results  of  its  1920  canvass  of  the  rubber  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  includes  information  received  from  475 
plants  for  the  year  that  ended  December  31,  1919,  as  compared 
with  that  reported  by  342  establishments  in  1914.  The  final  report 
will  probably  not  be  available  for  several  months  to  come  and 
the  Bureau  states  that  its  preliminary  figures  are  subject  to  change 
and  correction  as  may  become  necessary  upon  further  examina- 
tion of  the  original  reports.     Those  who  have  followed  previous 


comparisons  of  this  kind,  however,  will  realize  that  no  marked 
amendment  of  present  figures  may  be  looked  for. 

.Although  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  published  last  month  some 
of  the  tabulated  comparative  results  contained  in  the  preliminary 
report,  a  further  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  will  not  be  out 
of  place  in  order  to  bring  out  the  relative  values,  and  increase  in 
values,  of  the  different  classes  of  rubber  manufactures,  which 
can  best  be  illustrated  graphically. 

The  greatest  contrast,  as  well  as  the  largest  totals,  are  seen  in 
the  figures  bearing  on  the  tire  industry,  where  the  number  of 
casings  for  automobile  tires  increased  from  8,022,000  in  1914 
to  22,727,000  in  1919,  and  the  value  of  these  products  increased 
from  $105,679,000  to  $485,904,000  in  the  same  period,  an  advance 
of  360  per  cent.  During  these  five  years,  also,  the  number  of 
inner  tubes  for  automobile  tire  casings  increased  from  7,908,0(X) 
to  39,700,000,  and  their  value  from  $20,101,000  to  $199,305,000, 
the  per  cent  of  increase  being  891. 

In  1919  there  were  manufactured  3,422,000  casings  and  1,393,000 
inner  tubes  for  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  representing  a  value  of 
$11,892,000  and  $2,904,000,  respectively,  the  total  value  of  these 
two  items  being  $14,796,000.  In  the  census  report  for  1914  these 
amounts  and  values  are  not  separated.  Combined,  however,  the 
total  of  the  two  is  3,728,000  in  number,  and  $6,906,(XX)  in  value. 
The  value  of  the  two  items  taken  as  a  whole  represents  an 
increase  of  $7,890,000  between  the  years  under  review,  or  114 
per  cent. 

There  were  8,255,000  solid  tires  of  all  kinds  made  in  1919,  of 
a  total  value  of  $52,992,000.  This  compares  with  a  value  of 
$13,736,000  in  1914,  an  increase  of  285  per  cent.  This  advance 
is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
motor  truck  in  commercial  work  of  all  kinds,  including  not  only 
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short,  but  comparatively  long  hauls.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  motor  trucks  in  freight  haulage  became  apparent  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year.  The  slump  of  a  year  ago  caused  a  halt 
in  this  comparatively  new  industry — as  it  did  in  all  industries. 
There  are   many,   however,   who   expect  to   see  a   much   greater 
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advance  in  the  general  use  of  trucks  within  the  next  few  years 
than  lias  already  taken  place.  "Truckportation"  has,  apparently, 
come  to  stay. 

Next  to  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and 
truck  tires  comes  that  of  rubber  belting,  a  181  per  cent  advance, 
from  a  value  of  $7,989,000  in  1914,  to  $22,436,000  in  1919.  Rubber 
belting  is  closely  followed  by  rubber  packing,  with  an  increase 
of  109  per  cent,  from  a  value  of  $3,508,000  to  $7,317,000. 

Rubber  hose  maiuifactures  rose  from  $16,854,000  to  $26,998,000. 
a  total  advance  of  60  per  cent  for  the  period. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  has  shown  a  healthy  growth 
from  4.025,000  pairs  to  9.208,000  pairs,  and  from  a  value  of 
$12,648,000   in    1914    to   $26,067,000   in    1919,   an    increase   of    106 
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per  cent.  In  rubber  shoes  and  overshoes  the  advance  has  not 
been  so  rapid,  although  the  volume  of  business  in  these  commodi- 
ties is  far  ahead  of  that  of  rubber  boots  in  both  of  the  years 
compared.  The  increase  has  been  from  57,212,000  to  66,195,000 
pairs,  and  from  $37,858,000  to  $64,713,000,  or  71  per  cent  increase 
in  value. 

The  volume  of  the  country's  business  in  druggists'  and  sta- 
tioners" supplies  has  increased  84  per  cent,  from  $7,512,000  to 
$13,834,000. 

There  were  $10,450,000  worth  of  rulibcr  clothing  manufactured 
in  1919,  as  against  $6,799,000  in  1914,  the  increase  being  54 
per  cent.  Of  rubberized  fabrics  for  automobiles  and  carriages, 
14,429,0(X)  yards  were  made  in  1919,  valued  at  $10,697,000 
Rubberized  fabrics  for  all  other  uses  amounted  to  17,630.000 
yards,  and  in  value  to  $13,712,000.  The  total  of  these  two  items 
amounts  in  yards  to  32,059,000,  and  in  value  to  $24,409,000.  The 
1914  report  is  silent  on  both  yardage  and  value  and  a  comparison 
of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  cannot  be  made. 


Tlie  manufactures  of  canvas  shoes  with  rul)l)cr  soles  amounted 
to  19,896,000  pairs  in  1919,  valued  at  $25,177,00(J,  although  no 
1914  comparisons  can  be  made.  The  same  may  be  .said  of  rubber 
heels  and  liber  soles,  the  former  aggregating  a  business  of 
126,572,000  pairs  valued  at  $14,238,000  in  1919,  the  latter  of 
18,437,000  pairs,  valued  at  $4,321,000.  The  fact  that  no  report 
for  1914  is  available  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  these 
"human  shock  absorbers"  had  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  market 
as  far  back  as  that  time. 

The  reclaimed  rubber  industry,  which  includes  rubber  pro- 
duced and  sold  as  such,  or  on  hand,  is  also  increasing  rapidly — 
113  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years,  from  $11,135,000  to  $23,716,000. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  also,  the  census  report  gives  no 
figures  for  1914  on  the  manufactures  of  hard  rubber  goods, 
although   the   1919   volume  of  business  amounted   to   $34,230,000. 

Classified  under  "all  manufactures  of  rubber"  the  report  lists 
a  total  business  in  1914  of  $40,133,000,  against  $80,720,000  in 
1919,  an  advance  of  101  per  cent.  Under  the  caption  of  "all  other 
rubber  products,"  the  report  notes  a  decrease  in  volume  of  1919 
business  when  it  states  that  this  item  amounted  to  $10,136,000 
in  1914  and  to  $6,663,000  in  1919,  a  decline  of  34  per  cent.  It  is 
more  than  possible,  however,  that  this  decline  may  be  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  classification  in  the  two  years. 

The  preliminary  census  report  does  not  contain  information 
regarding  the  number  of  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  or  that  product,  nor  of  the  number  of  employes  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry.  Other  statistical  information  is  also 
lacking  which  is  contained  in  the  final  report  for  1914.  These 
data  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  in  the  final  1919  report  that 
will   follow. 

The  preliininary  report  does,  however,  give  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  475  plants  in  operation  in  1919  among  the 
states,  which  shows  that  Ohio,  with  96  establishments,  is  the 
leading  rubber  manufacturing  state  in  the  Union.  New  Jersey 
comes  next  with  73  factories,  followed  by  Massachusetts  with  56. 
Then  follows  New  York  with  43  and  Pennsylvania  with  32. 
Connecticut,  California  and  Illinois  come  into  line  with  26,  22 
and  21  plants,  respectively.  Indiana  has  16  and  Rhode 
Island  10.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  each  operate  9  factories.  In 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma  there  are  8  plants  in  each  state.  Michi- 
gan has  7  and  Texas  6.  In  Colorado  and  Washington  there 
are  4  each.  In  each  of  the  states  of  Georgia,  Kansas,  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska  there  are  3.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
West  Virginia  and  Delaware  each  have  2  rubber  factories,  and  in 
Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  Maine  there  is  a  single  factory  in 
each  state. 


RUBBER    FINGERS    IN    ORANGE    WASHING 

Rubber  plays  a  new  role  in  connection  with  machines  used 
for  washing  oranges  by  means  of  a  series  of  revolving  brushes 
operating  under  running  water.  Vertical  elevators  which  carry 
the  oranges  to  the  washers  have  a  series  of  curved,  iron  fingers 
which,  while  they  served  their  purpose  very  well,  nevertheless 
occasioned  a  large  percentage  of  loss  by   bruising  the   fruit. 

.K  rubber  manufacturer  recently  came  to  the  relief  of  the  orange 
packers  with  rubber  tips  like  finger  cots  for  the  conveyor  prongs, 
and  now  the  fruit  passes  to  the  washing  machine  undamaged; 
and,  it  is  stated,  the  cost  of  washing  has  been  lessened  and  the 
work  expedited. 


Government  roads  buii.t  in  the  Philippines  have  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  automobiles  and  tires  in  these 
islands,  according  to  Harris  Waite,  Goodyear  salesman,  who 
returned  recently  after  a  two  years'  stay  in  the  Philippines. 
Several  truck  fleets  are  being  used  by  the  planters  and  the  auto- 
mobile is  growing  in  popularity  throughout  the  islands,  for  both 
business  and  pleasure. 
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Dynamic  Balance  and  Construction  of  the  Pneumatic  Tire^ 


By  William  Roberts^ 


IT  has  always  been  a  puzzling  problem  to  secure  perfect  running 
balance  of  an  automobile  pneumatic  tire.     To  combine  long 
life   of   bearings  and   accuracy  of  operation    in   any   machine 
where  the  speed  of  rotation  is  groat,  the  revolving  parts  must  be 
in  perfect   balance.     Lack  of   running  balance   produces   not  only 
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Fig.     1.    Str.\ight-Side     Tire     Construction — Machine     and 
Hand  Operations 

a  vibration  of  the  unbalanced  parts  but  of  the  whole  machine. 
For  instance,  if  a  tire  is  not  balanced  it  will  wear  unevenly  and 
therefore  reduce  the  mileage. 

MILEAGE  OF  TIRE  REVOLUTIONS 

The   following   tabic   wili    sliuw   tlie    various   tire   sizes    with   the 

number  of  revolutions  per  mile  and  3,500  miles. 

Size,  Circumference        Revolutions         Revolutions 

Inches  in  Inches  Per  Mile         Per  3,500  Miles 

26 81.7140  775.38  2,713,830 

28 88.  730.  2,520,000 

30 94.2856  672.  2,352,000 

31 97.4384  650.32  2,275,120 

32 100.5712  630.  2,205,000 

33 103.7140  610.91  2,138.185 

34 106.8568  592.94  2,075,290 

35 110.  576.  2,016,000 

36 113.1428  560.  1.960,000 

37 116.2856  544.86  1,907,000 

38 119.4284  530.52  1,856,820 

39 122.5712  516.92  1,809,220 

40 125.7140  504.79  1,766,765 

41 128.8568  491.70  1,720,950 

42 132.  480.  1,680,000 

43 135.1428  468.84  1,640.940 

THE   EFFECT  OF  UNBALANCED  TIRES 

At  every  revolution,  when  the  heavy  side  of  the  tire  comes  in 
contact  with  the  road,  it  receives  more  wear  besides  transmitting 
vibration  to  the  running  motor.  If  the  fly-wheel  or  crank  of  an 
automobile  engine  is  badly  "out  of  true"  the  whole  car  will  shake. 
Not  only  are  vibrations  unpleasant,  but  they  are  very  destructive 
to  the  engine,  the  bearings,  the  chassis  and  the  joints.  Sometimes 
a  tire  delivers  a  mileage  of  15.000  miles  and  to  all  appearances  is 
in  good  condition  except  that  the  breaker  strip  is  l.eginning  to 
show.  That  tire  has  through  some  mishap,  or  just  plain  luck, 
been  in  perfect  running  balance. 

Some  tire  manufacturers  have  tried  to  balance  tires  by  drilling 
holes  in  the  bead  and  filling  them  with  lead,  but  this  has  not  proved 
successful  for  two  reasons.  (1)  When  the  inner  tube  is  inserted, 
the  weight  of  the  valve  stem  throws  it  out  again.  (2)  It  weakens 
the    strength    of    the    bead    and    eventually    the    tire. 

•This  article  may  not  he  reprinted  without  permission  of  the  author,  who 
reserves   all    publication   rights. 

^  Cansulting   productiot-    and   efficiency   engineer. 


Running  balance  is  a  subject  of  constantly  growing  importance. 
E.xact  symmetry  of  form  is  no  guaranty  of  running  balance. 

VARIABLES   IN   TIRE   CONSTRUCTION 

From  an  engineering  standpoint  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
show  where  some  variables  in  tlie  construction  of  a  tire  might  be 
remedied.  The  construction  of  a  straight-side  tire,  both  the 
machine  and  hand  operations,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  In  the 
machine  operation,  the  stock  required  under  A  calls  for  proper 
width  and  gage.  The  gage  of  the  fabric  after  it  has  been  fric- 
tioncd  and  skim-coated  should  be  constant  with  a  variation  of 
aliout  .002  to  .003-inch.  If  the  gage  of  the  stock  varies,  it  will 
cause  either  buckles  or  shy  sidewalls  in  the  finished  tire.  Opera- 
tion 3  is  the  first  place  where  one  of  the  largest  variables  in  the 
construction  of  a  tire  commences ;  that  is  obtaining  the  correct 
tension  of  the  fabric  as  it  is  applied  to  the  core.  To  keep  this 
tension  constant  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  for  the  following 
reasons.  (1)  Where  the  stock  is  lapped  it  is  much  stronger  and 
requires  more  tension  so  that  the  sides  can  be  stitched  down 
properly  without  causing  wrinkles.  (2)  When  the  operator 
cuts  off  the  correct  length,  he  can  give  it  only  approximately 
the  same  tension  that  it  receives  when  it  is  directly  applied  with 
the  machine. 

PROPER  BEAD   LOCATION 

A  great  deal  of  care  should  be  taken  in  the  next  operation,  4, 
that  of  setting  the  bead.  To  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
mashed  beads  and  imperfect  tires,  a  device  shown  in  Fig.  2  may 
be  employed  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  This  tire-building 
template  is  used  to  inspect  the  proper  location  of  the  bead.  The 
"present  method"  shown  in  dotted  lines  is  crude  and  frequently 
results  in  faulty  bead  location.  The  template-gage,  however,  is 
fool-proof  and  cannot  be  twisted  in  use,  thus  insuring  proper  bead 
location.  It  makes  possible  the  inspection  of  the  bead  location 
after  the  next  ply  of  fabric  is  stitched  over  it,  thereby  avoiding 
dislocation  of  the  bead  and  an  imperfect  tire. 

In  applying  the  various  plies  of  fabric,  a  great  deal  of  care 
should  be  taken  to  distribute  crossing  laps  so  as  to  balance  the 
tire,   and   as   stated   under  number   7,   the  laps  are  not   to  cross 


i-Ply 


2-Ply 


FiG.  2.     G.\GING  Proper  Location  of  Beads 
Insert — Tire-Building  Template 

lower  than  V/i  inches  from  the  bead.  The  reader  will  now  begin 
to  see  variables  that  occur  in  tire  building  and  that  this  particular 
case  cannot  be  worked  out  with  a  positive  result  because  the 
manufacturer  relies  on  the  operator  to  use  his  sense  of  judgment. 
Some  of  them  should  certainly  receive  credit  as  their  judgment  is 
sometimes  really  uncanny. 
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3.     Flat   Die-head   for 
Tubing  Treads 


TUBING  MACHINE  TREADS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  treads,  the  tubing  and  the  calender 
machine  tread.  The  tubing-machine  tread  which  is  less  costly 
than  the  latter,  is  not  always  uniform  in  shape,  due  to  carelessness 
in  feeding  and  main- 
taining uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  stock. 
A  tubing  machine  can 
be  operated  more  effi- 
ciently and  give  the 
desired  results  if  the 
temperature  of  the  ma- 
chine can  be  kept  con- 
stant. Although  it  is 
water-cooled,  the  op- 
erator is  usually  relied 
upon  for  his  sense  of 
touch   and   feeling. 

A  very  good  design 
of  a  flat  die  head 
for     tubing     treads     is 

illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  and  has  been  used  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction. 

ALLOWANCES  FOR  TREAD  MEASUREMENTS 

After  the  treads  are  extruded  from  the  tubing  machine  they  are 
put  into  books  and  placed  on  racks  to  cool.  This  is  to  allow  for 
variations  in  width  and  shape  while  cooling.  When  the  treads  are 
cool  they  are  cut  to  a  given  weight,  plus  or  minus  one  ounce, 
with  a  variation  in  specified  length  of  plus  or  minus  three  inches. 
The  treads  are  then  replaced  in  books  and  sent  to  the  tire  room 
where  they  are  to  be  assembled  on  the  tire  carcass. 

Before  the  tread  is  put  on  the  tire  carcass  it  is  again  weighed 
for  specified  weight  with  no  variations,  except  that  of  length  in 
which  an  allowance  of  plus  or  minus  three  inches  is  still  main- 
tained. This  is  a  final  check  to  avoid  error— a  rule  that  is  not 
always  adhered  to  by  the  weighers  as  many  cases  have  been  seen 
where  a  tread  was  stretched  as  much  as  ten  inches. 
ASSEMBLING  TREADS 
There  are  two  methods  of  assembling  treads  used  by  the  tire 
finishers.  The  first,  which  gives  the  best  result,  is  to  stretch  the 
tire  as   it  is   put  around  the  carcass,   first  one   end   and   then   the 

other.  The  second,  which  should 
be  barred  and  actually  is  pro- 
hibited by  some  of  the  inspectors, 
is  to  stretch  the  tread  around 
the  carcass  until  the  ends  meet 
.-ind  then  pull  the  tread  from  the 
carcass,  thereby  shifting  the 
stretch.  Here  again  the  operator 
is  relied  on  to  give  the  uncured 
tread  an  even  stretch  so  as  not 
to  aflfect  the  contour  of  the  tire. 
If  it  is  stretched  too  much  at  one 
spot,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
shy  tire.  Stretching  the  tread  is 
essential  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
tread  can  be  rolled  down  on  the 
sides  without  wrinkling.  Some 
tire  companies  have  eliminated 
this  variable  by  a  mechanical  de- 
vice. 

MAKING  AND   ASSEMBLING 
CALENDER  TREADS 

The  calender  tread,  which  is 
the  best-formed  tread  and  can 
be  kept  very  near  constant,  is  a 
more  costly  operation.  The  most 
common  method  of  running  calender  treads  results  in  many  treads 
being  scrapped,  due  to  air  blisters.     To  eliminate  this  a  tubing 


machine  arranged  back  of  a  calender  could  be  used.  The  tread 
is  then  applied  to  the  tire  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tubing- 
machine  tread. 

CALCULATING  WEIGHT  OF  UNCURED   TREAD 

A  formula  for  figuring  weight  of  cured  or  uncured  tread  is 
shown  in  Tabic  1.  To  use  this  formula  a  lay-out  of  the  tire  has 
to  be  made  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  4,  first  laying  out  the 


Fig.  4.    Pneumatic 
Tire  Lay-Out 
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Specific 
Gravit-y 
1.35 
1.36 
1.37 
1.38 
1.39 
1.40 
1.41 

1.4: 

1.43 
1.44 
1.45 
1.46 
1.47 
1.48 
1.49 

1.51 
1.52 
1.53 
1.54 
1.55 
1.56 
1.57 
1.58 
1,59 
1.60 
1,61 
1.62 
1.63 
1,64 
1.65 
1.66 
1,67 


Weight 

in  Lbs. 

Per  Cu.  In. 

.04883 
.04919 
.04955 
.04990 
.05027 
.05064 
.05100 
,05 1 36 
.05172 
.0520S 
.05245 
.05281 
.053)6 
.05353 
.05389 
.05425 
.05462 
.05498 
.05534 
.05570 
.05606 
.1)5642 
,05679 
.05715 
.05751 
.05787 
.05823 
.05860 
.05895 
.05932 
.05968 
.06004 
.06040 


Table  1 

Formula    for    FtcuRiNc   Weight   of   Cvred   or 
I'ncured  Tke,\d 


Area  reading  of  plantmetcr  for  uncured  tread. 

.^rea  reading  of  planimeter  for  cured  tread. 

Circumference  of  tire. 

Cubical  contents  of  uncured  tread. 

Cubical  contents    of  cured  tread. 

Weight    of   uncured   tread. 

Weight  of  cured  tread. 

Diameter  cf  core. 

Thickness  of  plies  of  fabric. 

Thickness  cvf  padding. 

Thickness  of  breaker. 

Weight  of  cubic  inch  of  uncured  rubber. 

Weight  of  cubic  inch  of  cured  rubber. 


C 

V 


W: 


K  —. 

P  = 

n  — 

R  - 


C  : 
V  : 
W  : 


[K  4-  2(F  -f-P  4-  B)]  X  3.1416 
CXA  v=CXa 

V  X  R  w  =  V  X  r 


(W)  should  correspond  to  (\v)  \vithin  2  or  3  ounces. 
If  there  is  more  difference  in  weight  than  that  speci- 
fied above,  use  the  following  formula  to  get  proper 
area  for  uncured  tread,  which  will  make  (W)  and 
(wO    correspond. 


:  A 


R  X  (C  — 3) 
Note — [Explanation    of    (C  —  3)] — Three    is    sub- 
tracted to  allcav  stretch  on  uncured  tread  so  that 
the  edges  of  tread   can  be  relied  down  on  sides 
without  wrinkling. 


core  outline  and  then  the  contour  of  the  tire  from  the  dimension 
on  the  mold.     Then  around  the  core  lay  out  the  thickness  of  the 


Result  of  Using  50%  Scrap  in  *378  Stock 
on  Vh'-T>A  Non-Skid  S,S.  Tires 

To  obtain  tiie  following  results,  ttvo  4h"-S4  Tires  */,34S,SS0 

and  *l,i^S,464  were  used. 
From  each  tire,  fVe  sections  were  tafren  and  all  the 

rubber  was  removed  from  fabric  anct  readings  were 

taken  with  micrometer. 
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Pesult:-  Compression  of  each  ply  from  .010"  to  .Oil" 
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Y. Tread  4^8"  wide on  section  of  tire  layout 


Fig.   S.     Upper— Method  of   Obtaining  Thickness  or   Fabric 
Plies.     Lower — Lav-Out  for  Determini.vg   Tread 

Measurements 

various  plies  of  fabric.  The  thickness  of  the  fabric  should  not  be 
laid  out  for  its  actual  thickness  but  for  the  thickness  of  the 
fabric  after  it  is  vulcanized,  or  when  it  has  received  its  final  cure. 
To  give  a  clear  idea  of  how  this  is  established,  two  tires  are 
generally  cut  up,  taking  at  least  five  sections  from  each  tire  and 
stripping  off  all  the  rubber,  tread,  breaker  and  padding.  Then 
measure  the  thickness  of  the  plies  of  fabric  dit  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 
as  shown  in  Fig.  S.  The  average  per  ply  is  then  taken  which 
gives  the  desired  resuh.  The  padding  and  breaker  are  then  laid 
out  as  shown  in  8  and  9  in  Fig.  4  and  then  comes  the  side-wall  10 
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that  leaves  the  cavity  for  the  tread  11.  To  get  the  correct 
measurements  and  area  of  this  cavity,  construction  lines  are  drawn 
every  one-quarter  inch  on  the  bottom  of  the  tread  cavity,  as 
shown  in  the  hne  construction  in  Fig.  4.  Using  these  construction 
hues  as  points  of  measurements  in  the  thickness  of  tread,  a  lay-out 
such  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  5  will  give  a  correct 
form  of  tread  as  it  should  come  from  the  tuber  or  calender.     In 
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Fig.  6.     Cord  Tire  TRE.\n  Profiles 

like  manner  shapes  and   forms  of  treads  can  be  figured  out  and 
designed  for  cord  tires,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
THE  PLANIMETER 

A  word  might  be  said  here  as  to  the  planimcter  instrument. 
Quite  a  number  of  people  interested  in  the  rubber  industry  are  not 
familiar  with  this  instrument  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7. 

This  ingeniously  devised  instrument  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the 
calculations  and  computations  necessary  in  the  work  of  tire  con- 
struction engineers,  as  it  affords  the  most  simple  and  convenient 
method  of  measuring  the  area  of  plane  surfaces  on  drawings  and 


Fig.  7.     Pl.-\nimeter  for  Me.\surixg  .Are.\  of   Pl.\ne  Surf.^ces 

plans.  -Accurate  results  can  be  obtained  when  the  instrument  is 
properly  used.  In  cases  of  irregular  surfaces,  the  results  ob- 
tained cannot  be  equaled  in  accuracy  by  any  compass  and  scale 
method  of  mensuration ;  and  the  time  saved  by  using  the  instru- 
ment in  such  cases  is  very  considerable.  There  are  two  types  of 
planimeters :  the  polar  planimeter  and  the  rolling  planimeter. 

The  polar  planimeter,  as  its  name  implies,  revolves  with  its 
tracer  arm  around  a  role,  and  is  therefore  limited  in  its  application 
by  the  length  of  the  two  arms,  so  that  larger  areas  have  to  be 


Fig.  8.     Dirty  Cokes  Cause  Shy  Side-Walls 

measured  in  sections.  The  rolling  planimeter  differs  from  the 
polar  planimeter  in  that  it  moves  on  two  broad  rollers.  As  the 
travel  of  these  rollers  is  not  limited,  areas  of  any  length,  but  not 


exceeding    in    width    the    movement    of    the    tracer    arm,    can    be 
measured  in  one  operation.    Contrary  to  the  prevalent  idea,  plani- 
meters are  not  difficult  to  use,  but  are  very  simple  to  operate. 
THE  NEED   OF  CL£AN   CORES 

Although  a  tire  may  be  accurately  designed  and  perfectly  con- 
structed, it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  vulcanized  tire  will  be 
a  perfect  product.  One  reason  for  shy  tires  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
S.  If  the  cores  are  covered  with  cement  and  dirt  when  assembled 
in  the  shells,  the  result  is  shown  at  A,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  a  large  opening  at  B,  allowing  too  much  overflow,  which 
prevents  proper  compression,  causing  shy  sidewalls.  The  remedy 
is  to  keep  the  cores  perfectly  clean. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  PERFECT  CORE   ALINEMENT    IN   MOLDS 

.\nother  instance  of  a  perfectly  good  tire  Ix-ing  spoiled  in  cur- 
ing is  illustrated  in  F'ig.  9,  where  the  core  and  built-up  tire  are 
placed  ofF-ccnter   in  the  lower   shell  with  the  result   shown   at  A 


A  ij-  -  Upper  Shell 

'        in 


-Core 


~-  Louver  Shell 


Fig.   9. — Misplacing   Tire   in    Lower    Mold    Causes    Imperfect 

Tires 

and  B.  Thus  when  the  upper  shell,  guided  by  dowel  pins,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  shell,  the  misalinement  shown  at  D  and  £ 
occurs,  causing  a  greater  overflow  at  A  than  at  B.  Uneven  over- 
flow results  in  open  spaces  through  which  live  steam  enters, 
causing  shy  tires.  The  remedy  is  perfect  alinement  of  the  tire 
and  core,  and  the  avoidance  of  moisture  or  water  at  P,  which 
would  turn  into  steam  under  this  heat  and  cause  imperfect  beads. 


A    BATTERY    TESTER    NOT    EASILY    BROKEN 

Car  owners  whose  cars  are  equipped  with  a  storage  bat- 
tery will  be  interested  in  the 
"Break-Not"  battery  tester. 
This  hydrometer  syringe  is 
so  constructed  as  to  elimi- 
nate to  a  large  extent  the  use 
of  glass,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  in  a  tool  box 
without  danger  of  breakage. 
The  manufacturer  guarantees 
the  accuracy  of  the  tester. 
The  float  has  large  figures 
on  the  scale  which  are  easily 
read  and  red  danger  marks 
indicate  whether  the  battery 
is  empty,  half  charged  or 
fully  charged.  The  bulb  is 
large  and  made  of  strong 
red  rubber.  The  other  parts 
are:  glass  jar,  hydrometer 
and  rubber  jar  or  tip;  all  of 
which  are  interchangeable 
and  replaced  without  diffi- 
culty. The  "Break -Not" 
comes  packed  in  a  strong 
chip-board  mailing  tube,  with 
metal  screw  cover,  and  com- 
plete directions  for  making 
storage  battery  tests.  —  E. 
Edelmann  &  Co.,  341  East 
Ohio  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  "Break-Not"  Battery  Testei 
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A  Brief  Analysis  of  Tire  Fabric  Manufacture 


By  H.  R. 

IX  the  early  history  of  tire  fabric  manufacture  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  use  nothing  but  Sea  Island  cotton  which  is  the 
longest  staple  cotton  grown.  It  was  also  thought  that  it  was 
necessan-  to  subject  this  to  the  combing  process  in  order  to  obtain 
a  superior  quality  of  fabric.  However,  within  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  a  general  trend  toward  careful  thought  concerning 
cotton  and  the  necessity  of  the  combing  process  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  tire  fabric. 

CAREFUL  CLASSIFICATION  NECESSARY 

One  thing  most  certain  in  regard  to  cotton  to  be  used  is  that 
it  should  have  careful  classification  whether  it  be  Sea  Island. 
Peruvian,  Peeler,  Brazilian,  Arizona,  or  any  other  type  of  cotton. 
Cotton  does  not  run  uniform  in  grade  and  staple  from  year  to 
year  or  from  consignment  to  consignment.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
most  important  men  to  consider  in  the  textile  mill  is  the  cotton 
classifier.  He  should  thoroughly  examine  every  bale  of  cotton 
that  is  received  by  him  and  whenever  a  bale  is  found  that  is  not 
up  to  the  type  specified,  it  should  be  rejected  and  not  accepted  at 
an  allowance — a  practice  which  is  being  carried  on  by  a  majority 
of  the  mills  in  all  lines  of  fabric  manufacture.  While  a  gray  or 
yellow  tinged  cotton  is  not  necessarily  detrimental  to  quality,  a 
cotton  that  has  met  weather  conditions  which  may  damage  the 
staple  should  not  be  used  at  any  price.  If  this  cotton  is  not  ex- 
amined by  somebody  thoroughly  conversant  with  climatic  effects 
upon  cotton,  a  quality  fabric  will  not  be  manufactured,  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  cotton  may  be  handled  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

Today,  one  of  the  most  vital  points  for  the  tire  manufacturer 
to  consider  is  the  proper  cotton  to  use  in  making  up  his  fabric 
specifications.  Within  the  past  few  months  the  writer  knows 
that  one  of  the  largest  cotton  research  bureaus  of  the  country  has 
been  making  flexing  tests  on  the  various  growths  of  cotton  and 
it  will  probably  be  surprising  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  to  know  that  our  own  American  peeler  cotton  has  shown 
far  greater  flexing  properties  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  cotton 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Similar  tests  are  being  carried  on 
with  carded  fabrics  against  combed  fabrics  and  the  result  will  be 
known  in  due  time.  If  these  reports  continue  favorable,  it  will 
mean  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  tire  manufacturers,  and 
it  will  also  be  a  wonderful  help  to  our  American  cotton  growers 
and   American  cotton  itself. 

THE  PICKING   PROCESS 

The  rst  process  in  manufacturing,  after  the  cotton  has  been 
received  at  the  mill  and  classified,  is  to  arrange  ten  or  twelve 
bales  around  the  bale  breaker  and  tear  from  each  bale  a  sheet 
of  cotton,  similar  to  the  method  in  which  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
torn  from  the  pad  on  which  it  is  made,  throwing  a  sheet  from 
each  bale  at  the  same  time  upon  the  conveying  apron.  By  a 
series  of  spikes  placed  upon  an  inclined  apron,  and  a  spiked 
dofifer  beater,  the  cotton  is  broken  into  small  particles  and  by 
suction  of  a  fan  it  is  carried  any  distance  required  and  dropped 
into  bins  for  aging  purposes,  or  conveyed  directly  to  the  opener 
picker,  where  it  is  automatically  brought  between  two  feed  rolls. 
These  rolls  carry  the  cotton  forward  to  a  revolving  beater  that 
forces  the  cotton  away  from  the  feed-rolls  and  underneath  which 
is  a  series  of  wires  through  which  the  impurities  of  heavy  seed, 
not  entirely  removed  by  the  gin,  are  driven  to  the  floor  below. 
Meanwhile,  the  good  cotton  passes  along,  automatically  forming 
into  a  sheet,  and  is  wrapped  under  compression  into  a  roll  of 
continuous  yardage  similar  to  the  winding  of  a  roll  of  wrapping 


'General  Superintendent,  Textile  Division,  The  Mascn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Kent,  Ohio. 


Whitehead' 

paper.     The  object  of  the  picking  process  is  to  remove  only  the 
coarser   impurities. 

CARDING  THE  COTTON 

From  the  picker  tlie  cotton  is  carried  to  the  cards,  and  here 
the  finer  impurities,  which  the  picker  has  not  taken  care  of,  are 
removed.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  at  the  back  of  the 
card  the  roll  of  cotton  which  has  been  taken  from  the  picker 
and  passing  it  through  a  feed-roll  set,  where  the  cotton  is  imme- 
diately acted  upon  by  a  drum  entirely  wound  by  saw-tooth 
wires.  This  drum  drives  beneath  the  card  the  coarser  impurities 
left  by  the  picker,  the  good  cotton  passing  along  to  a  large 
cylindrical  drum  wound  with  needle-point  wires.  Over  this  drum 
is  a  series  of  flats  covered  with  needle-point  wires,  with  the 
points  so  bent  that  there  is  a  pulling  action  between  the  fiats 
and  the  cylindrical  drum,  whereby  the  finer  impurities  are 
removed  by  a  vibrating  stripping  comb  which  strips  the  impur- 
ities from  the  flats  and  winds  them  into  a  roll  at  the  front  of 
the  card  as  a  waste  product.  Another  cylindrical  drum  situated 
directly  in  front  of  the  one  previously  mentioned  removes  the 
good  cotton,  and  a  high-speed  vibrating  comb  removes  the  good- 
quality  cotton  from  the  smaller  drum.  The  cotton  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  very  fine  spider's  web  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  smaller  drum,  and  by  passing  the  web  through  a  trumpet 
containing  a  very  small  hole,  it  is  carried  through  the  coiler 
automatically  to  a  can  placed  under  the  coiler,  which  is  removed 
when  filled.  The  next  step  in  combed  goods  is  the  sliver-lap 
machine,  which  forms  a  series  of  rope-like  strands  into  a  lap,  or 
roll,  formed  sitriilarly  to  that  at  the  picker,  only  in  smaller 
dimensions. 

THE  COMBING  PROCESS 

From  the  sliver  lap  the  roll  is  conveyed  to  the  ribbon-lap 
machine,  which  forms  a  lap  very  similar  to  the  sliver  lap.  From 
here  it  is  taken  to  the  comber,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove 
any  short  fiber  that  the  card  has  failed  to  remove.  However,  in 
the  action  of  the  comber  the  fibers  must  be  straightened,  due  to 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  comber  upon  them.  In  so  doing,  the 
spirality  of  the  cotton  is  lost,  and  this  matter  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  combing  in  the 
production  of  tire  fabric. 

Originally,  combing  was  practiced  particularly  on  fine  dress 
goods,  or  any  particular  fabric  requiring  very  high  counts  of 
yarn,  and  especially  on  mercerized  yarn.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  yarn  of  a  higher  luster  and  slightly  cleaner  is  produced  by 
the  combing  process.  However,  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  best  textile  men  as  to  whether  or  not,  for  tire 
fabric  purposes,  the  elasticity  taken  from  the  yarn  in  the  combing 
process  does  not  offset  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it.  The 
writer  has  discussed  this  matter  with  several  textile  men.  and 
after  exhaustive  tests  he  believes  that  the  comber  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  in  the  manufacture  of  tire  fabric.  However,  as  before 
stated,  research  work  is  going  on,  and  it  is  an  experimental  matter 
for  the  rubber  companies  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  bearing 
which  this  statement  may  have  on  their  future  product. 

THE  DRAWING  FRAME 

.At  the  end  of  the  comber  the  cotton  is  coiled  into  a  rope-like 
form  similar  to  that  at  the  cards  and  is  carried  to  the  drawing 
frame.  By  a  series  of  doublings  of  a  number  of  the  rope-like 
strands  at  the  back  of  the  drawing  frame  and  the  use  of  a  series 
of  rolls  increasing  in  speed  from  the  back  rolls  to  the  front 
rolls,  the  rope-like  strands  are  condensed  at  the  front  of  the 
machine  into  one  single  strand.  The  weight  of  this  one  strand 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  of  the  strands  at  the  back  of  the 
fraine,  or  any  weight   which   is  required.     The  doubling  process 
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at  the  back  is  used  simply  as  a  method  of  giving  uniformity  ii: 
weight  to  the  tinished  product. 

SLUBBING,    INTERMEDIATE  AND  ROVING   PROCESSES 

From  the  drawing  frame  the  cotton  is  taken  to  the  slubber  and 
one  end  of  the  drawing  is  placed  at  the  back  for  each  spindle  on 
the  slubber.  Now  begins  the  reduction  of  the  rope-like  strands 
to  a  fine  or  thread-hke  appearance  through  succeeding  processes. 
The  cotton  at  the  slubber  is  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  the  machine 
running  automatically  until  the  bobbins  are  full.  They  are  then 
removed  and  taken  to  the  intermediate  frame,  which  is  a 
machine  very  similar  to  the  slubber,  with  the  exception  that 
the  rope-like  form  at  the  slubber  is  wound  from  cans  and  at 
the  intermediates,  the  bobbins  from  the  slubber  are  placed  in 
the  creel  at  the  back,  and  again  the  drawing  process  is  used  and 
the  cotton  at  the  front  is  wound  upon  bobbins  still  smaller  than 
the  slubber  bobbins. 

From  the  intermediates  the  cotton  passes  to  the  roving  frame, 
which  is  identical  with  the  intermediate,  with  the  exception  that 
the  bobbin  is  even  smaller  than  the  intermediate  bobbin.  From 
the  roving  frame  the  cotton  is  taken  to  the  spinning  frame,  and 
here  the  proper  amount  of  twist  is  put  into  the  cotton  which 
will  give  the  greatest  breaking  strength  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  necessity  of  the  slubbing,  intermediate,  and  roving 
processes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cotton  cannot  be  drawn  entirely 
by  one  process ;  that  is,  cotton  in  the  carding  processes  should 
not  be  given  a  drawing  process  of  more  than  five  at  any  one 
machine.  In  the  spinning  room,  however,  it  may  be  subjected 
to  a  drawing  process  as  high  as  ten.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
say  that  in  explanation  of  the  drawing  processes,  if  one  inch 
of  cotton  is  entered  at  the  back  of  the  machine  at  a  certain 
given  time,  it  should  not  be  stretched  or  drawn  more  than  five 
or  ten  inches  at  the  front  of  the  machine  in  one  given  process, 
but  must  be  gradually  drawn  through  the  succeeding  machines 
as  previously  described. 

SPINNING  AND  SPOOLING 

Being  limited  at  the  spinning  frame  by  the  size  of  the  ring, 
only  a  certain  amount  of  yarn  can  be  wound  upon  the  bobbins. 
As  this  amount  is  not  the  yardage  desired,  the  bobbins  are 
taken  to  the  spooler  and  the  yarn  upon  the  bobbin  is  wound 
onto  the  spool.  As  fast  as  one  bobbin  is  exhausted  the  operator, 
using  a  very  simple  knot-tying  machine  strapped  to  the  left 
hand,  ties  the  end  of  another  full  bobbin  to  the  end  on  the  spool 
and  by  reason  of  the  spool  constantly  revolving,  exhausts  the 
yarn  from  the  bobbin  which  has  come  from  the  spinning  frame. 
This  method  is  continued  until  the  spool  is  entirely  full,  when 
it  is  removed  by  the  operator  and  an  empty  spool  takes  its  place, 
and  the  method  continued. 

WARPING  AND  TWISTING 

From  the  spooler  the  yarn  is  taken  to  the  warper  and  from 
three  to  five  hundred  spools  are  placed  in  a  creel.  The  ends 
from  the  spools  are  wrapped  around  a  large  warper  beam  revolv- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixty  yards  a  minute.  The  yarn  is  drawn 
from  the  spools  to  the  warper  beam,  forming  a  spool  very 
similar  to  a  huge  spool  of  thread,  and  containing,  not  one  end, 
but  from  three  to  five  hundred  ends  drawn  parallel,  and  giving 
a  continuous  yardage  sf  these  individual  ends  of  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  thousand  yards,  as  required. 

From  the  warper  the  yarn  is  taken  to  the  twister,  and  in 
square-woven,  chafing-strip,  or  breaker  fabric,  it  is  formed  into 
a  ply  yam.  A  ply  yarn  is  composed  of  two  or  more  strands 
of  single  yarn  twisted  together,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
fabrics  mentioned,  ply  yarns  are  entirely  used.  By  a  method 
of  passing  the  yarn  from  the  warper  beam  in  which  the  yarn 
is  separated  into  three  strands,  five  strands,  or  whatever  number 
are  desired,  the  cotton  passes  through  a  set  of  revolving  rolls, 
which  deliver  the  yarn  to  the  twister  spindles.  As  the  spindles 
on  the  twisters  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  they  immediately 
insert  the  twist  desired.     As  soon  as  the  yarn  leaves  the  delivery 


rolls  it  is  wound  upon  spools  on  the  spindles,  the  yardage  con- 
tained  thereon   being   that  specified  in   the   fabric   manufactured. 

The  manufacture  of  cord  fabric  requires  one  step  beyond  in 
the  twisting  process.  The  ply  yarn  necessarily  must  be  cabled, 
as  cord  fabric  is  made  from  a  yarn  of  this  nature.  Cable  yarn 
is  formed  from  the  twisting  of  two  or  more  ply  threads  together 
rather  than  from  two  or  more  single  threads  tw^isted  together. 
The  cabling  process,  with  the  exception  of  these  facts,  is. 
exactly  the  same  as  the  process  of  making  ply  yarn. 

The  spools  are  removed  from  the  twisters  and  taken  to  the- 
\varp  compressor.  For  each  warp  end  desired  in  the  fabric,  a 
spool  is  placed  upon  a  stationary  spindle  and  the  yarn  passed 
through  a  porcelain  eye,  which  is  a  means  of  guiding  this  thread. 
It  is  then  carried  to  the  front  of  the  warp  compressor  and  placed 
in  a  comb-like  bar,  which  also  guides  it  to  the  loom  beam,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  warper  beam.  By  the  rotation  of  the  loom- 
beam  drum  and  a  proper  tension  on  each  individual  sptiol,  the 
yarn  is  drawn  from  the  spools  to  the  revolving  loom  beam  and' 
the  fourteen  to  sixteen  hundred  ends  are  laid  parallel  upon  this- 
beam  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they  were  at  the  warper. 

WEAVING  THE  FABRIC 

When  the  loom  beam  is  filled  to  capacity  it  is  removed  and 
taken  to  the  loom,  and  as  there  are  flanges  extending  on  the 
sides  of  the  loom  beam,  a  tension  is  placed  upon  each  individual 
thread  so  that  in  the  succeeding  process  of  weaving  the  yarru 
will  be  held  taut.  Each  individual  end  is  drawn  at  the  loom, 
first  through  the  harness,  which  contains  a  series  of  heddles, 
which  are  flat  bars  in  the  centers  of  which  are  eyes.  Each' 
heddle  is  supported  on  the  harness  frame  and  each  thread  is. 
drawn  through  an  individual  eye  in  the  heddle.  Half  of  the- 
threads  are  carried  by  one  harness  and  the  other  half  are  carried 
by  the  second  harness.  By  a  cam  motion,  one  harness  is  raised' 
and  the  other  harness  lowered;  that  is,  one-half  of  the  ends, 
are  all  carried  upward  and  the  other  half  are  extended  down- 
ward, leaving  an  opening  directly  in  front  of  the  reed,  which  is. 
placed  in  front  of  the  harnesses,  for  the  shuttle  of  filling  thread' 
to  pass  between.  The  reed  is  composed  of  a  series  of  wires, 
through  which  spaces  are  formed  and  through  w-hich  the  indi- 
vidual threads  are  drawn  regulating  the  number  of  threads- 
that  are  required  in  the  fabric  to  be  made.  As  the  harnesses, 
open,  the  shuttle  passes  between,  carrying  a  bobbin  on  which' 
is  wound  the  filling  yarn,  and  as  soon  as  the  shuttle  is  received 
in  the  shuttle  box,  the  motion  of  the  loom  is  so  timed  that  the 
liarness  that  has  been  raised  immediately  lowers  and  the  one 
that  was  lowered  is  raised  at  the  same  time,  forming  interlocking 
threads  over  the  filling.  By  means  .  of  a  roll  at  the  front  of 
the  loom,  as  fast  as  the  fabric  is  woven  it  is  drawn  at  a  certain 
speed  around  a  take-up  roll,  which  winds  the  finished  fabric  into 
a  roll  of  any  yardage  desired.  This  method  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  harnesses  continues,  and  the  filling  is  beaten  into 
the  fabric  by  the  action  of  the  reed,  which  rocks  back  and 
forth  after  each  filling  thread  is  placed  across  the  warp ;  that  is, 
simultaneously  with  the  shuttle  passing  between  the  oi>ening  of 
the  harnesses  the  reed  is  carried  forward  and  pushes  the  filling 
thread  into  the  fabric  as  desired. 

The  cloth  is  removed  from  the  loom  and  carried  to  the  finish- 
ing department  where  it  is  inspected,  and  any  foreign  matter 
removed  by  a  series  of  brushes  and  shearing  knives.  By  means 
of  hot  rolls  the  cloth  is  also  calendered  or  laundered  and  the 
yardage  determined  at  the  same  time.  It  is  then  ready  to  he 
delivered  to  the  tire  manufacturer. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  proper  amount  of  research  work 
has  not  been  done  with  regard  to  construction  of  fabric,  selection 
of  cotton,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  combing 
process.  However,  remarkable  progress  is  being  made,  and 
within  a  short  space  of  time  he  feels  that  manufacturers  of  tires 
will  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  immense  saving- 
to  be  made  in  the  selection  of  their  tire  fabric  in  the  near  future,. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


ESTATE   RUBBERi 

INFLUENCE    OF    HEAT 

OX  dry  rubber,  heat  is  harmful  only  when  the  temperature 
rises  high.  The  effect  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  air 
has  more  access  to  the  rubber  and  as  more  oxidation  can 
take  place.  Short  heating  only  produces  a  marked  deterioration 
at  85  degrees  C.  (185  degrees  F.)  or  higher.  For  more  prolonged 
•drying  the  limit  seems  to  be  somewhat  lower,  but  in  any  case  50  to 
55  degrees  C.  (112  to  133  degrees  F.)  is  a  safe  temperature  limit 
for  drying-houses;  when  this  limit  is  passed,  a  weak  and  sticky 
exterior  gives  warning  long  before  the  inner  properties,  especially 
the  properties  after  vulcanization,  are  noticeably  affected.  The  vis- 
•cosity  seems  to  be  somewhat  lowered  by  heating  above  60  degrees 
C.  (140  degrees  F.),  and  only  decreases  markedly— at  least  after 
short  heating — when  the  temperature  reaches  the  neighborhood 
of  80  degrees  C.  (176  degrees  F.).  The  rate  of  cure  and  slope 
are  unchanged.  It  is  only  when  the  rubber  is  very  strongly 
heated  that  a  small  decrease  in  the  rate  of  cure  is  found.  The 
tensile  strength  also  decreases  only  at  higher  temperatures,  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  oxidation  or  decomposition  phenomena. 

FAULTS  AND  DETERIORATION  IN  CREPE  RUBBER 

Faults  in  crepe  rubber  may  be  many  and  of  various  kinds. 
.'Vccidental  admixtures  caused  by  some  oversight  or  negligence 
are  of  no  general  importance,  although  their  causes  are  often 
difficult  to  trace. 

SPOTS   AND   STREAKS 

Several  kinds  of  spots  on  crepe  may  be  caused  during  prepara- 
tion, such  as  the  following. 

Lumps  of  preformed  coagulum  may  be  seen  later  as  yellowish 
or  violet-brown  spots  in  the  crepe.  Their  quantity,  however,  is 
generally  small,  and  when  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  rest  during 
compounding,  no  decrease  in  properties  after  vulcanization  is 
generally  found. 

Violet  coloration  of  the  coagulum  by  oxidation  on  the  surface 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  air  may  cause  dark-violet  or  blue- 
black  spots  and  streaks.  This  discoloration  is  caused  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  some  non-rubber  substances,  and  the  rubber  itself  is  not 
attacked,  .\lthough  the  small  amounts  of  oxidation  products 
cause  a  very  sticky  discoloration  or  streaking  of  the  product,  the 
harm  to  the  rubber  is  negligible. 

Some  of  the  most  common  spots  on  crepe  are  formed  during 
drying,  namely,  when  drying  is  too  slow  during  periods  of  wet 
weather,  or  when  the  crepe  is  not  rolled  thin  enough.  Orange', 
pink,  violet,  blue  and  dark-purple  spots  may  develop,  most  in- 
tensively in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  crepe.  Similar  spots  may  be 
formed  if  the  dry,  clean  crepe  becomes  moist  after  its  despatch.  For 
instance,  from  rain  or  sea  water  on  the  chests,  or  from  storing  on  a 
moist  cement  floor,  and  also  from  packing-chests  which  are  not 
dry  enough.  These  spots  are  caused  by  micro-organisms,  and 
as  long  as  this  exposure  lasts  only  a  short  time,  the  exterior  of 
the  rubljer  may  be  largely  damaged  by  the  discolored  spots,  but 
the  properties  after  vulcanization,  and  even  the  viscosity,  are  not 
harmed. 

In  certain  cases  the  effect  may  become  serious,  and  the  proper- 
ties may  be  very  badly  injured.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition 
that  causes  such  deterioration,  and  the  organisms  producing  it, 
as  distinct  from  those  that  cause  only  an  innocent  though  very 
striking  discoloration,  are  not  yet  known. 

TACKINESS 

Stickiness  and  tackiness  may  develop  from  very  different 
causes,  of  which  the  principal  are:  (1)  stickiness  caused  by  too 
liigh  temperature  during  drying;    (2)    stickiness  caused  by  heat- 


ing during  milling;  (3)  tackiness  caused  by  infection  from  soil  or 
water;  (4)  tackiness  caused  by  copper  compounds;  (5)  tackiness 
caused  by  sunlight. 

Concerning  the  chemical  changes  accompanying  tackiness,  rela- 
tively few  data  are  available,  and  the  different  types  of  stickiness 
have  not   been  separately  studied  and  distinguished. 

FAULTS  IN  SHEET  RUBBER 

Trouble  from  faults  in  sheet  rubber  is  certainly  not  less  than 
with  crepe.  One  great  advantage  of  smoked  sheet  is  that  the 
brown  smoke-color  covers  and  makes  invisible  many  differences 
in  shade  which  may  give  so  varying  an  exterior  to  unsmoked 
sheet.  Even  the  violet  discoloration,  caused  by  oxidation  on 
the  surface  of  the  coagulum,  becomes  practically  invisible  when 
the  sheets  are  thoroughly  smoked.  Against  this  advantage  in 
smoked  sheet  this  form  of  rubber  has  two  distinct  disadvantages 
which  tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  crepe  rubber,  as  far  as  trouble 
with  the  exterior  goes.  The  first  is,  that  the  form  of  sheet 
rubber  is  of  importance  and  that  every  deformation  remains 
visible,  while  with  crepe  this  can  be  restored  by  recreping.  The 
second  disadvantage  of  sheet  rubber  is  formed  by  the  larger  con- 
tent of  serum  substances  which  cause  such  faults  as  greasiness, 
mouldiness  and  rustiness.  Tackiness  may  occur,  of  course,  in 
sheet  rubber  as  well  as  in  crepe.  Spots  are  less  important  than 
in  crepe.  Still,  colored  patches  caused,  for  instance,  by  Bacterium 
prodigiosum  may  occur  on  sheets,  and  spots  caused  by  fungi  may 
also  be  found. 

MOULDINESS 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  sheet  rubber  is  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility to  mouldiness  of  the  output  of  many  estates.  In  former 
years  this  defect  did  not  trouble  the  planters  so  much,  as  the 
rubber  was  sent  away  from  the  estate  before  any  mouldiness 
could  develop,  and  at  the  ports  the  rubber  was  regularly  and  rapidly 
handled  and  shipped.  During  the  war,  when  shipment  was  held 
up,  this  trouble  made  itself  felt  in  the  producing  countries,  and 
has  perhaps  formed  one  of  the  most  important  complaints. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  mouldiness  is 
caused  by  chests  getting  wet  during  transport.  If  the  water 
actually  reaches  the  rubber,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  sheets,  which  then 
show  large,  white,  opaque  patches,  like  partly  dried  sheets,  and 
with  mould  developing  in  many  places,  a  most  unsightly  lot  of 
rubber  is  formed,  though  the  real  harm  done  is  generally  not  very 
great.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  sheet  rubber  wholly 
immune  to  fungi,  as  indeed  is  the  case  also  for  crepe. 

GREASINESS 

By  greasiness  is  meant  a  somewhat  sticky  and  moist  feel  of 
the  sheet.  In  a  moist  atmosphere  such  sheet  may  absorb  so  much 
moisture  that  little  drops  are  found  on  the  surface,  as  if  the  sheet 
had  sweated.  It  would  be  best  to  confine  the  term  greasiness  to 
a  hydroscopicity  of  the  sheets  caused  by  serum  substances  which 
attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This  kind  of  greasiness  is 
generally  coupled  with  a  strong  tendency  to  mouldiness,  and  is 
prevented  by  soaking  the  sheets  in  water,  after  milling,  so  that 
the  easily-soluble  hydroscopic  serum-substances  are  extracted. 
These  two  defects,  greasiness  and  mouldiness,  do  not  always  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  details  of  the  origin  and  the  cause  of  greasiness  arc  not  yet 
known.  For  estate  practice  the  most  important  point  is  that 
greasiness  may  be  prevented  by  the  same  means  as  that  applied  for 
reducing  the  susceptibility  to  mouldiness,  namely,  soaking  the 
freshly-rolled  sheets  in  water.     Even  dry  sheets  that  show  greasi- 
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ness  may  be  cured  to  a  large  extent  by  soaking  tluiii  in  wati-r  and 
hanging  them  to  dry. 

As  far  as  is  known,  greasiness  has  no  marked  inriuoncc  on  the 
inner  properties.  A  direct  deterioration  of  the  rubber  or  real 
harm  to  the  inner  properties  therefore  is  not  to  be  feared.  As 
this  defect  is  so  often  coupled  with  a  large  tendency  to  mouldi- 
ness,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  greasy  sheets  arc  not  classed  under 
first  quality  and  are  not  accepted   without   protest. 

BUETIKESS 

"Rust"  is  the  term  applied  to  a  thin,  invisible  film  on  the  sheets 
which  breaks  and  becomes  visible  when  the  sheet  is  stretched.  On 
unsmoked  sheets  it  has  a  yellowish-white  color,  on  smoked  sheets 
it  becomes  brown,  or  rust-colored.  This  film  is  formed  by  the 
growth  of  micro-organisms  in  the  wet  layer  on  the  outside  of 
freshly  rolled  sheets.  These  organisms  decompose  some  of  the 
serum  constituents — probably  the  sugars — and  form  a  very  volum- 
inous, jeily-like  substance  which  dries  to  an  invisible,  cohesive 
film. 

The  organisms  are  aerobic,  that  is  to  say,  they  grow  only  when 
sufficient  air  is  present.  They  prefer  dilute  solutions  of  scrum. 
Soaking  the  sheets  in  water  after  milling  does  not  hinder  the 
rubber  from  becoming  rusty.  On  the  contrary,  such  sheets  may 
show  rustiness  to  a  very  large  degree,  if  the  organisms  have  time 
to  develop. 

It  is  worth  w'hile  to  state  clearly  that  rustiness  is  caused  by  a 
decomposition  of  serum-substances  by  micro-organisms,  while 
greasiness  arises  when  itndecoinposcd,  hygroscopic  serum-sub- 
stances dry  up  on  the  sheet.  Scaking  the  fresh  sheets  in  water 
may  help  to  prevent  greasiness  but  does  not  help  against  rusti- 
ness. ■ 

Rustiness  itself  produces  no  changes  in  the  inner  properties  of 
the  rubber.  The  thin  layer  of  harmless  substances  is  found  only 
on  the  outer  surface,  since  air  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
organisms.  The  interior  of  the  sheets  is  not  affected,  and  after  the 
sheets  are  once  dry,  the  changes  cease,  while  rusty  sheets,  probably 
in  connection  with  the  changes  by  which  rustiness  is  caused,  are 
not  hygroscopic. 

As  rustiness  occurs  only  when  the  sheets  are  left  in  moist  con- 
dition for  some  time  after  milling — 24  hours  or  more,  a  beginning 
of  maturation  of  course  takes  place,  so  that  rustiness  is  usuallv 
accompanied  by  a  somewhat  greater  rate  of  cure  and  often  by  a 
higher  viscosity.  O.  de  Vries  and  H.  J.  Hellendoorn,  who  investi- 
gated rustiness^  state  as  follows : 

"On  keeping  rusty  sheets  for  several  years,  no  deterioration 
fakes  place  and  the  properties  change  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
non-rusty  controls," 

Rustiness  therefore  must  be  classed  among  the  harmless  defects 
and  should  not  form  the  base  of  any  claim. 

GAS   BUBBLES 

Small,  eventually  microscopic  bubbles  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  sheet  are  mostly  called  air-bubbles.  It  is,  however,  more  to  the 
point  to  call  them  gas-bubbles,  since  bubbles  really  caused  by  air 
may  be  regarded  as  rather  an  exception. 

In  most  instances  the  bubbles  in  sheet  are  filled  with  gases 
which  are  formed  in  the  latex  and  the  coagulum,  for  instance  by 
micro-organisms ;  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  carbonic  acid ; 
further,  probably  nitrogen  and  some  methane.  On  the  composi- 
tion of  these  gases  very  little  is  known  as  yet. 

The  bubbles  themselves,  as  inclusions  of  innocent  gases,  pro1)ably 
have  no  effect  at  all  on  the  inner  properties  of  the  rubber.  The 
processes  by  which  they  are  produced — decomposition  of  scriuri- 
constituents,  maturing,  etc, — generally  cause  a  somewhat  quicker 
cure  and  higher  viscosity  so  that  one  may  expect  these  also  in 
sheets  with  gas  bubbles. 

'Archief  voor  de  Rubbcrcultuur.  2,  1918,  527  and  536, 


THE  VARIABII^ITY   OF  CRUDE   RUBBER' 

The  author  of  this  paper  mentions  the  early  observations  and 
explanations  of  the  variability  in  the  rate  of  cure  of  plantation, 
rubber  and  summarizes  the  work  of  Katon,  who  concluded  that 
there  are  two  agencies  present  in  plantation  rubber  which  act  as. 
accelerators  in  vulcanization.    These  are : 

(1)  The  vulcanization  accelerating  agent  formed  by  the 
biological  degradation  of  proteins  or  organic  nitrogenous 
matter   in   the   coagulum   during   the   early   stages   of   drying. 

(21     A  vulcanization  accelerating  agent,  performed  in  the- 
•     latex  and  retained  by  the  dry  rubber  under  certain  conditions 

of    preparation.      The    second     substance    may    i)i)ssibly    be 

identical  with  the  first,  although  there  are  cerlani  indications 

that  they  are  different. 
The  accelerator   formed  by  the  degradation  of  the  proteins  con- 
sists  probably  of  an  amine  or  amino  acid,   probably  the   former, 
since  it  is  known  that  putrescine,  which  is  a  degradation  product 
of  animal  proteins,  behaves  like  an  accelerator. 

Eaton  and  his  coworkers  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the- 
variability  in  crude  rubber  is  the  variability  in  the  amounts  of 
accelerators  which  may  exist  before  coagulation  or  may  be  formed 
later,  and  which  by  the  processes  of  washing  and  drying  are 
permitted  to   remain  in  the  crude  rubber. 

EFFECT    OF    ADDED    ACCELERATORS 

The  vast  bulk  of  plantation  rubber  today  is  used  in  mixings 
in  which  cither  organic  or  inorganic  accelerators  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  fairly  rapid  cure.  For  this  reason, 
it  seems  as  though  the  work  which  has  been  done  has  been  for 
the  benefit  of  a  very  small  amount  of  plantation  rubber,  and  does 
not  apply  to  the  balance.  We  may  divide  the  substances  found  in 
crude  rubber,  which  may  influence  vulcanization,  into  two  classes : 

( 1  )  The  accelerators  formed  in  the  latex  or  in  the 
coagulated  rubber. 

(2)  Retarding  a.^ents  which  have  been  added  to  the  latex 
or  coagulum  (such  as  any  coagulating  agent  whicli  has  not 
been  removed  by  washing),  or  substances  in  the  .smoke  which 
are  absorbed  by  the  rubber,  etc. 

These  two  classes  of  substances  will  always  react  one  against 
the  other,  as  Eaton  has  pointed  out.  The  balance  between  the 
two  will  determine  the  rate  of  cure.  These  substances  are  neces- 
sarily present  in  very  small  quantities,  and  consequently  variations, 
w-hich  in  themselves  are  small,  will  in  the  absence  of  fillers  and 
added  accelerators  produce  considerable  effect  on  the  rate  of  vul- 
canization and  the  tensile  properties.  When  accelerators  are 
used  these  differences  are  of  little  importance,  becau.se  the  amount 
of  accelerator  which  is  added  to  a  compound  is  sufficient  in  itself 
In  vulcanize  the  compound  correctly,  and  the  presence  of  these 
minute  amounts  of  accelerators  foimd  by  Eaton  will  have  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  vulcanization  and  tensile,  properties  of  such 
compounds.  Not  only  arc  these  differences  small,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  true  qualit_\-  of  the  rubber. 

The  author  at  various  times  has  tested  rubber  which  had  dif- 
ferent rates  of  cure  when  rubber  and  sulphur  only  were  used, 
and  found  that  in  many  cases  these  differences  largely  disappeared 
with  the  addition  of  two  to  four  per  cent  of  litharge,  or  0.5  to 
cine  per  cent  of  the  common  accelerators,  such  as  aniline,  hexa- 
methylene  tetramine,  etc. 

The  whole  point  in  discussion  is  that  it  is  nut  sufficient  to  bring 
together  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  assume  the  jiresence  and  action 
of  an  accelerator,  merely  because  one  method  of  preparation  pro- 
duces a  somewhat  more  rapid  cure  than  annther.  Results  show 
that  with  many  organic  accelerators  it  is  necessary  tn  have  the 
proper  environment  in  order  to  develop  the  maximum,  or  even 
any  accelerating  action. 

For  testing  the  rate  of  cure  the  proper  procedure  would  be  to 
add  to  each  mixture  a  sufficient  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  vulcanization  will  take  place  in  an  alkaline  medium. 


*  .\bstr.-ict  of  paper  presented  by  Jchn  B.  Tuttle  before  the  Rubber  Divi- 
sion at  tbe  5Ktb  meeting  of  the  -American  Chemical  Scciety,  Philadelphia,. 
Pennsylvania,   September   2-6,    1919. 
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Probably  2  to  5  per  cent  would  be  sufficient  for  tbis  purpose,  and 
the  results  thus  obtained  would  be  of  real  value  in  determining 
the  variation  in  the  rate  of  cure,  because  in  this  way  the  condi- 
tions of  vulcanization  would  be  more  uniform  than  is  the  case 
at  present,  and  the  results  more  truly  comparable. 

ONAZOTE— EXPANDED  VULCANIZED  RUBBER> 

Pure  rubber  with  or  without  the  addition  of  vulcanizing  mate- 
rials when  subjected  to  high  gas  pressures  and  high  temperatures 
in  an  autoclave,  tends  on  release  of  the  pressure  or  on  cooling, 
to  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  occluded  gases.  The  mass  may 
be  made  to  retain  large  (|uantities  of  gas  under  pressure  by  the 
addition  of  substances  which  reinforce  or  close  the  pores  of  the 
thin  walls  which  constitute  the  reticulated  structure.  Substances 
of  a  waxy  or  resinous  nature  serve  this  purpose.  The  addition 
of  such  substances  also  lowers  the  pressure  necessary  for  com- 
plete gas  penetration,  75  atmospheres  usually  being  sufficient. 
When  using  crepe  plantation  rubber,  high  melting  point  ceresine 
wax  and  light  magnesia  in  equal  parts  to  the  extent  of  five  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  raw  rubber  with  sufficient  red  anti- 
mony and  sulphur  to  effect  hot  vulcanization,  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

As  an  aid  in  retaining  the  gas  pressure  a  strongly  resistant  rub- 
ber skin  is  readily  obtained  by  covering  the  raw  material  of  the 
expanded  rubber  with  a  rubber  compound  which  will  not  itself 
retain  gas  under  pressure  and  will  form  a  strong  resisting  cover 
for  the  gas  expanded  material.  This  skin  of  rubber  being  vul- 
canized to  the  expanded  rubber  interior,  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  during  the  process  of  vulcanization,  and  is,  therefore, 
enabled  to  withstand  punctures  and  external  injury  without  de- 
crease of  efficiency  of  the  expanded  rubber. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  producing  and  curing  expanded 
rubber  consists  of  two  principal  parts  or  metal  tubes  fitted  with 
removable  steel  end  caps.  One  of  these  shells  is  placed  inside  the 
other.  The  inner  one  contains  the  rubber  and  controls  the  pres- 
sures at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process  when  apphed  to  the 
material  to  be  treated.  Central  openings  through  the  steel  end- 
caps  are  suitably  arranged  atld  fitted  with  adjustable  check  and 
pressure  valves  controlling  the  pressure  automatically  at  certain 
stages  of  the  process.  .\  similarly  constructed  outer  shell  controls 
and  operates  the  application  of  the  high  gas  pressure  to  the  inner 
one. 

In  making  expanded  rubber  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  provide 
a  sealing  matter  of  high  melting  point  which  will  readily  permit 
the  gases  to  pass  through  the  rubber  when  submitted  to  high 
gas  pressure,  and  afterwards  automatically  to  seal  permanently 
gas-tight  all  porosity.  To  effect  this  a  waxy  or  resinous  matter 
is  used  as  a  flux  which  produces  a  liquid  state  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  facilitating  the  entry  of  gas  through  the  rubber. 

The  natural  extent  of  pressure  capable  of  retention  by  the  rub- 
ber substance,  without  the  skin  support  referred  to  above,  is  not 
over  two  atmospheres.  To  obtain  a  product  holding  a  higher 
pressure  requires  the  use  of  a  substance  capable  of  absorbing 
high  pressure  and  to  control  the  expanding  action  of  the  gas  by 
a  strong  resilient  skin  which  will  not  retain  the  gases.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  during  the  expansion 
process. 

The  shell,  loaded  with  rubber  mixing  and  tightly  capped,  is  placed 
in  a  heated  chamber  at  200  degrees  F.  and  kept  there  until  thor- 
oughly heated.  If  a  substance  is  required  to  contain  five  atmos- 
pheres' pressure  when  fully  expanded,  the  check  and  pressure 
valves  are  set  at  100  pounds  before  insertion  of  the  shell  into  the 
outer  tube  or  "gun."  The  pressure  is  supplied  to  the  apparatus 
by  means  of  high-pressure  cylinders  or  a  pump. 

When  the  pressure  enters  the  inner  shell  through  the  regulat- 
ing valve,  heat  is  applied  by  a  steam  jacket  surrounding  the 
"gun"  and  gradually  increased  simultaneously  with  the  gas  pres- 


sure until  the  full  vulcanizing  temperature  is  reached,   which   is 
usually  about  305  degrees  F. 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  pressure  of  about  70  to  75  atmos- 
pheres until  the  vulcanization  is  complete,  usually  in  two  hours, 
more  or  less.  The  quality  or  fineness  of  the  froth  formation  is 
determined  by  causing  a  sudden  drop  in  pressure  when  the  tem- 
perature has  lowered  to  50  degrees  F.  The  pressure  trapped  in 
the  inner  shell  by  the  automatic  valve  at  100  pounds  acts  as  a 
resilient  counter-pressure  to  the  rapid  expansion  within  the  con- 
tents of  the  shell  and  prevents  its  disruption.  To  exhaust  the 
pressure  from  the  shell,  a  gas-releasing  device  is  employed. 

Commercially  the  expanded  rubber  described  is  known  as  Ona- 
zote  and  weighs  only  four  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  material 
was  one  of  the  novelties  exhibited  at  the  Fifth  International  Rub- 
ber Fxhibitiiin  in  London  last  June, 

PLANTATION  SCRAP  RUBBERS  i 

Scrap  rubbers  generally  give  low  values  for  ultimate  tensile 
strength  and  elongation,  the  inferiority  being  due  to  the  presence 
of  foreign  matter  not  removed  by  w-ashing;  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents, particularly  the  particles  of  sand,  are  mainly  responsible. 

Repetition  of  earlier  experiments  confirm  the  results  previously 
recorded,  that  (1)  smoking  usually  lengthens  time  of  cure  of 
sheet  rubber  without  markedly  affecting  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  rubber,  (2)  that  different  methods  of  drying  have  little 
effect  on  the  vulcanizing  and  mechanical  properties,  (3)  that 
rubber  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moist  condition  is  quick  curing, 
and,  (4)  tliat  thin  crepe  rubber  cures  slowly,  whereas  blanket 
crepe  approximates  in  this  respect  to  ordinary  sheet. 

^''Causes  of  The  Inferiority  of  Planlation  Scrap  Rubber."  Bulletin  of 
the    Imperial     Institute,     IS,     1920,     l-i2. 


^C.    L.    Marshall,    Dunoon,    Doyle    Gardens,    Harlesden,    London,    British 
Patent  No.   IS.^.Ue. 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS 

THE   UNITED    STATES 

RUBBER  Compounding  Mixture.  A  fluid  mixture  consisting 
of  a  resinous  substance  and  a  relatively  non-volatile  solvent. 
—George  J.  Chertofif,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,379.743.  " 

Manufacture  of  Rubber.  A  process  for  i'rep.\ring  high- 
grade  raw  rubber  direct  from  the  latex  without  evaporating,  dry- 
ing or  smoking,  as  follows :  First,  treating  the  latex,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  being  tapped  from  the  trees,  with  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  alkalinized  phenol  to  preserve  the  latex  in  a  fluid  and 
sound  condition  for  any  required  length  of  time  prior  to  coagula- 
tion ;  second,  adding  thereto  a  dilute  solution  of  a  suitable  acid 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  the  preservative 
treatment  and  acidify  the  latex,  whereby  nascent  phenol  is  lib- 
erated and  energetic  coagulation  of  the  contained  rubber  in  the 
late.x  takes  place;  and  third,  subjecting  the  coagulum  of  rubber 
to  a  mechanical  dehydrating  treatment. — Samuel  Cleland  Davidson, 
Belfast,  Ireland.     United  States  patent  Xo.  1.380,640. 

Art  of  Compounding  Rubber.  The  method  of  producing  vul- 
canized  rubber  by  dissolving  an  accelerator,  mixing  the  solution 
with  a  compounding  ingredient,  incorporating  the  mixture  with 
rul)lK:r,  and  vulcanizing  the  rubber  compound. — Clayton  W.  Bed- 
ford, assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  .^kron, 
Ohio.    United  States  patent  No.  1,380,765. 

Fabric  for  Airships  and  Process.  The  process  consists  in 
coating  a  basic  material,  proofed  with  rubber,  with  a  film  of  oil 
of  the  class  which  dries  by  polymerization. — Henry  A.  Gardner, 
Washington,  D.  C.    United  States  patent  Xo.  1,381,412. 

Fabric  for  .'Virships  and  Process.  The  process  consists  in 
treating  a  cloth  base  with  a  fireproofing  solution,  removing  the 
excess  solution  by  passage  through  a  series  of  rollers,  and  coating 
the  cloth  with  a  dope  containing  an  oil  of  the  class  which  dries 
by  polymerization. — Henry  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C.  United 
States  patent  Xo.  1,381,413. 

Treatment  of  Rubber  Latex.  In  the  coagulation  treat- 
ment  of  rubber  latex  which,  while  still  in  perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition after  being  tapped,  has  been  preserved  with   an   alkalized 
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phenol  or  pheiioloid,  the  emiiluymeiit  of  a  coagulating  liuid  con- 
sisting of  an  acidified  aqueous  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  mag- 
nesium for  effecting  the  coagulative  separation  of  the  raw  rubber. 
— Samuel  Cleland  Davidson,  Belfast,  Ireland.  United  States 
patent  Xo.  1,381,455. 

the  united  kingdom 

India  Rubber  Compositions.  Stiff  air-dried  clue  containing 
5  to  15  per  cent  of  water  is  incorporated  with  unworked  rubber 
in  a  mixing  machine,  the  action  of  which  produces  sufficient  heat 
to  render  the  materials  a  plastic  and  homogeneous  mixture. 
Preferably  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to  280  degrees  F. 
to  evaporate  much  of  the  contained  water  and  permit  vulcaniza- 
tion of  the  product  without  further  drying. — H.  Wade,  111  Hatton 
Garden,  London  (The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.)     British  patent  No.  161,482. 

India  Rubber  Compositions.  Finely  divided  solids,  such  as 
carbon  black  or  zinc  oxide,  which  are  added  to  rubber  as  pigments 
or  fillers,  are  first  mixed  with  a  solution  of  glue  or  other  colloid, 
which  has  been  emulsified  by  means  of  a  volatile  liquid  such  as 
benzol  or  toluene.  The  emulsion  is  then  mixed  with  the  rubber, 
and  the  volatile  liquid  is  removed  during  the  subsequent  drying 
process. — H.  Wade,  111  Hatton  Garden,  London  (The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.)     British  patent  No.  161,483. 

Heating  India  Rubber.  In  the  heat  treatment  of  rubber 
for  reforming  or  vulcanizing,  a  solution  is  employed  having  its 
boiling  point  at  or  slightly  above  the  temperature  required,  the 
solution  being  at  or  slightly  below  the  boiling  point.  Solutions  of 
calcium  chloride  of  various  strengths  are  preferred,  the  boiling 
points  of  which  rise  approximately  ten  degrees  F.  for  every  half- 
pound  of  salt  to  lYz  pints  of  water.  Articles  or  molds  containing 
them  may  be  immersed  directly  in  the  liquid,  or  placed  in  a 
jacketed  vessel,  the  jacket  of  which  contains  the  solution  directly 
heated  or  circulated  from  an  outside  heater. — H.  Gare,  care  of 
Grove  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Bramallmoor  Lane,  Hazel  Grove, 
Stockport,  Cheshire.     British  patent  No.  161,648. 

Spongy  India  Rubber.  The  process  of  manufacturing  po- 
rous or  expanded  rubber  by  vulcanization  in  an  inert  gas  under 
pressure.— C.  L.  Marshall,  Dunoon,  Doyle  Gardens,  Harlesden, 
London.    British  patent  No.  162,176. 

Vulcanizing  India  Rubber.  The  cold  vulcanization  process 
described  in  patent  No.  129,826  is  modified  by  the  application  of 
one  or  both  of  the  gases  used  at  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere. — S.  J.  Peachey,  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Davenport, 
near  Stockport,  Cheshire.     British  patent  No.  162,429. 


N 


OTHER   CHEMICAL  PATENTS 

GERMANY 

PATENTS   ISStTED,    WITH   DATES    OF    ISSUE 

0.  338,295  (September  2,  1919.)  Process  of  regenerating  rubber. 
Xylos  Rubber  Company,  Limited,  Manchester,  England,  reprc. 
scnted  by  Dr.  W.  Karsten  and  Dr.  C.  Wicgand,  patent  lawyers 
Berlin  S.  W.  11. 


477,054 
477,275 

477,956 


503,975 
504,179 
505,701 

506,281 
506,868 
510,187 
510,197 
510,875 


FRANCE 

PATENTS  ISSTTED,    WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE 

(May  22,   1914.)      Elastic  mass.     F.  Aichlburg. 

(July  28,  1914.)  Process  of  manufacturing  solid  plastic  masses. 
H,  Hagendorf  and  A.   Breslauer. 

(July  9.  1919.)  Process  of  producing  diolefines  (isoprene)  from 
rubber,  bodies  containing  rubber,  homologs  and  analogs  of 
rubber,  as  well  as  from  mixtures  of  rubber  and  from  vulcan- 
ized   products   with   a  base   of  rubber.      H.    Stern 

(December  22  1917.)  Process  of  making  halogcncd  hvdrines. 
T.  and  E.  H.  Kerfoot. 

(September  24,  1919.)  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
acetic  acid.     The   Shawinig.m    Water   &   Power   Co. 

(August  27,  1918.)  Process  for  accelerating  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber  and  similar  substances.  Compagnie  Parisienne  des 
tissus  caoutchouc  et   simili-cuir. " 

(January  31,  1918.)  Continuous  process  of  manufacturing  ac- 
tone.     R.  P.  T.   Duchemin. 

(December  2,  1919.)  Method  of  treating  rubber.  The  Hunter 
Dry   Kiln  Co. 

(July  11,  1919.)  Improvements  in  the  method  of  vulcanizing 
rubber.     E.  Tilche. 

(July.  18,  1919.)  Improved  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber.  E. 
Tilche. 

(Febr-jary  28,  1920.)  Leather  and  imitation  leather,  issued  for 
footwear  coverings  for  floors,  belting,  tires,  etc.  Hie  Patent 
Wear-proof  Rubber,  Leather  &  Fabric   Co.,   Ltd. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

LABORATORY    GAS    BURNERS 

■  I  'he  burner  shown  in  tlie  illustration  is  one  of  several  forms 
^  made  for  laboratory  use.  It  is  a  heating  burner,  without  stand 
concerning  which  the  makers  state 
that  it  will  give  more  heat  with 
less  gas  than  any  other  burner, 
due  to  perfect  combustion.  The 
air  and  gas  are  regulated  at  one 
time  by  a  patent  air  mixer  which 
assures  economical  gas  consump- 
tion. 

There  is  complete  control  of  the 
length  and  color  of  the  flame  and 
no  clogging  or  flashing  back. 
Also,  it  holds  a  low  flame  in  any 
draft    and    burns    at    any    angle, 

using    all    kinds    of    gas    at    any  The  Tirkiix   Burner 

pressure.  —  Tirrill     Gas     Machine 
Lighting  Co.,  SO  Church  street.  New  York,   K.  Y. 


PAPER  FILTER  CONES 

Perforated  paper  cones  to  protect  filter  papers  are  made  by  fold- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way  a  5.5  cm.  "hardened"  filter  paper  and 
punching  eight  or  more  small  holes  about  2  mm.  in  diameter. 
After  the  cone  is  opened  out  it  is  fitted  to  the  funnel,  together 
with  the  main  filter  paper,  by  wetting  and  pressing  firmly  with 
the   fingers.     Some  of   its   advantages   are ; 

(1)  Negligible  cost,  especially  as  compared  with  platinum.  (2) 
Perfect  fit,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  molded  while  wet  to  fit 
each  particular  funnel.  (3)  No  sharp  edges  to  cut  the  overlying 
paper.  (4)  Unaffected  by  acids  or  other  reagents  for  which  filter 
papers  can  be  used. 

Aside  from  these  distinct  advantages  some  other  points  should 
be  mentioned.  If  the  cones  are  pecmitted  to  dry  out  after  using 
(a  convenient  way  is  to  leave  them  standing  in  the  funnels)  they 
retain  their  shape  and  can  be  used  over  again  repeatedly.  The 
strength  of  the  cones  is  sufficient  to  withstand  any  ordinary 
vacuum  used  for  filtering  in  the  laboratory.— Seth  S.  Walker  in 
Tlic  Chcmist-Anah'St. 


THE    NATIONAL    CHEMICAL    EXPOSITION 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  coming  National 
Chemical  Exposition,  and  it  is  predicted  that  this  seventh  annual 
exhibit  will  be  a  most  important  one,  where  many  new  phases 
of  chemical  development  will  be  represented. 

The  show  will  be  held  in  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week  of  September  12.  One  of 
the  important  features  of  this  exposition  will  be  the  fact  that 
all  the  exhibits  will  be  on  one  floor,  while  another  great  im- 
proveinent  over  preceding  gatherings  of  the  kind  is  the  securing 
of  an  auditorium  with  a   capacity  for  seating  1,400  people. 

Among  the  exhibits  will  be  a  silent  chain  drive  displayed  by 
the  Morse  Chain  Co.  This  firm  will  also  exhibit  a  number  of 
samples  of  chains  of  dififerent  sizes,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
Morse  rocker  joint.  By  means  of  these  displays  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  company's  silent  chain  drives  will 
be  ingeniously  advertised. 

The  program,  as  far  as  planned,  will  include  the  following  ad- 
dresses, of  especial  interest  to  the  rubber  industry: 

"The  Relation  of  Atmospheric  Conditions  to  Chemical 
Processes,"  by  A.  E.  Stacey,  Jr.,  of  the  Carrier  Engineering  Cor- 
poration; "Drying  and  Drying  Problems,"  by  H.  S.  Landell,  of 
the  firm  of  Proctor  &  Schwartz  ;  and  an  address,  the  title  not 
yet  stated,  by  E.  G.  Rippel,  of  the  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
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Pitch   Hydrocarbons   Used    in    the    Rubber    hidustry^ 

By  Frederic  Dannerth,  Ph.D. 

A  Study  of  Technical  Properties,  Sources,  Definitions  and  Uses  of  Solid  Hydrocarbon  Residues,  Both 

Natural    and    Industrial 


AT  a  time  when  the  market  price  of  standard  pitches  varies 
from  $25  to  $50  a  ton,  many  large  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods,  and  especially  those  making  rubber-coated  fabrics, 
might  well  consider  the  desirability  of  installing  their  own  pitch- 
mixing  departments.  The  maiuifacturcr,  knowing  the  chemical 
character  of  the  materials  which  are  put  into  the  compounds, 
could  then  control  his  processes  more  accurately.  The  fact  that 
pitch  is  a  "specific  material" 
for  correcting  microporosity,  is 
now  generally  acknowledged. 
Aside  from  this  it  offers  to  the 
compounder  a  clean  and  prac- 
tical method  for  incorporating 
finely  divided  carbon  with  the 
rubber  compound. 

The  use  of  coal-tar  for 
waterproofing  textile  fabrics 
dates  back  to  about  the  year 
1820,  but  the  discovery  that 
high-melting-point  pitches  are 
valuable  and  important  com- 
pounding materials  is  of  far 
more  recent  date.  The  word 
"pitch"  as  used  at  present  in 
industrial  work,  designates  all 
those  natural  or  artificial  dis- 
tillation residues,  which  are 
black,  soft  and  sticky  at  high 
temperatures,  but  hard  and 
brittle  at  ordinary  room  tem- 
perature. In  certain  cases  they 
may  be  tenacious  or  elastic  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The 
characteristic  types  are :  lake 
asphaltum  occurring  in  Vene- 
zuela and  a  nearby  island;  gil- 
sonite  from  the  mines  of  Utah  ; 
the  residues  from  coal-tar,  pe- 
troleum, fatty  acid,  and  hard- 
Wdod  distillation. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  choice  of  a  pitch  for 
compounding  purposes  will  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  on  the 

purposes  for  which  the  finished  rubber  product  is  to  be  used. 
In  other  words,  the  "external  influences*'  to  which  the  finished 
rubber  goods  will  be  exposed.  The  questions  which  the  con- 
sumer must  keep  in  mind  are  these : 

1.  Will  the  black  color  of  the  pitch  interfere  with  the  use  to 
which  the  finished  product  will  be  put? 

2.  Does  it  impart  any  peculiar  or  unpleasant  odor  to  the 
goods? 

3.  Is  the  melting  point  of  the  pitch  so  low  tliat  the  finished 
product  is  too  supple — that  it  has  not  enough  "spring"  or  "come- 
back" to  it? 

4.  Doe?  it  contain  any  matter  which  will  volatilize  below  the 
temperature  at  which  the  rubber  compound  will  be  vulcanized? 
In  other  words,  will  the  pitch  cause  blistering? 

5.  What  is  the  influence  of  high-pressure  steam,  volatile  or- 


It  appears  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  numerical 
values  quoted  in  connection  with  the  present  series  of 
articles   on   organic   materials   used   in   the   rubber   industry. 

Materials  obtained  from  plants  and  animals,  as  a  rule, 
have  two  or  three  properties  which  are  quite  constant, 
provided  the  material  is  a  true  chemical  compound  not 
admixed  or  adulterated  with  any  other  substance  havins- 
similar  properties.  These  three  properties  are  called 
"constants."  They  are:  the  melting  point,  the  boilinj; 
point,  and  the  specific  gravity.  For  example:  commercial 
90  per  cent  benzol  if  tested  by  the  distillation  test,  will 
show  this  property:  90  per  cent  of  the  liquid  will  boil 
over  or  "distil"  before  the  thermometer  has  registered 
more  than  100  degrees  C.  Pure  benzol,  however,  is  a  chem- 
ical entity,  and  its  formula  is  well  known  to  chemists.  The 
pure  article  has  been  examined  by  thousands  of  persons, 
and  wherever  tested  it  is  found  to  boil  at  a  temperature 
close  to  80.5  or  81  degrees  C.  It  has  a  freezing  point  of  4 
degrees  C,  which  means  that  it  goes  over  into  the  solid 
form  of  crystals  at  that  temperature.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
very  close  to  0.880  compared  with  water  at  20   degrees  C. 

In  the  case  of  oils,  fats,  waxes  and  resins  the  fluctuation 
in  the  numerical  values  is  at  times  very  obvious.  In  such 
cases  the  chemist  concludes  that  he  has  before  him  sub- 
stances not  chemically  pure  and  of  indefinite  chemical 
composition.  For  that  reason  it  is  customary  to  differen. 
tiale  between  "chemically  pure"  substances  and  "com- 
mercial materials."  Specimens  of  commercial  materials  are 
frequently  found  to  be  admLxed  with  other  materials  in 
indefinite  proportions,  or  it  may  simply  be  that  they  have 
been   carelessly   prepared. — The  Author. 


ganic  solvents  and  oils  on  rubber  compounds  containing  this  pitch? 

6.  Do    the    rubber    compounds    containing    it    resist    abrasion? 

7.  What  is  the  maximum  percentage  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  a  recipe  for  a  given  type  of  rubber  compound? 

8.  To  what  extent  will  compounds  containing  this  pitch  resist 
abrasion,   hammer   blows,   and   other   physical    influences? 

9.  What  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  deliver  it  to  the  com- 

pounder so  that  it  can  be  mixed 
uniformly  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time?  Should  the  pitch  be 
granulated  ? 

10.     Is  the  vendor  willing  to 
deliver    it    in    metal    drums    to 
avoid    the    danger     of     wood- 
splinters  in  the  compound? 
DEFINITIONS 

The  use  of  bituminous  mate- 
rials for  building  roads,  pave- 
ments, and  roofing,  as  well  as 
for  plastic  masses,  has  led  to 
the  formal  definition  of  many 
of  the  terms  used  in  the  indus- 
try. Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are: 

1.  Asphalts.  Solid  or  semi- 
solid native  bitumens;  solid  or 
semi-solid  bitumens  obtained 
by  refining  petroleum ;  solid  or 
semi-solid  bitumens  which  are 
combinations  of  those  already 
mentioned  with  petroleums  or 
derivatives  thereof.  They  melt 
upon  the  application  of  heat, 
and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  and  their  deriva- 
tives. They  are  of  complex 
chemical  structure,  largely 
cyclic  and  bridge  compounds. 

2.  Bitumens.  Mixtures  of 
native  or  pyrogenous  hydro- 
carbons with  their  non-metallic 
derivatives.  These  materials 
are  soluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phide. 

3.  AsPH..\LTK.\ES.  The  components  of  the  bitumen  in  pe- 
troleum, petroleum  products,  malthas,  asphalts,  and  solid  native 
bitumens  which  are  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  insoluble 
in  paraffinc  naphtha  (gasoline). 

4.  C.\RBE.\ES.  The  components  of  the  bittunen  in  petroleum, 
petroleum  products,  malthas,  asphalts,  and  solid  native  bitumens^ 
which  are  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  insoluble  in  carbon' 
tetrachloride. 

5.  Petrolene.  That  part  of  the  bitumen  which  is  soluble  in 
petroleum  spirit  is  designated  as  petrolene.  This  extraction  is  to 
be  carried  out  first,  and  the  extraction  with  carbon  disulphide  is 
carried  out  secondly.  It  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  case 
of  petroleum  pitches. 

6.  Free  carbon.     That  part  of  a  pitch   which   is  insoluble  in 

"This  article  m.iy  not.  be  reprinted  without  permission  from  the  author 
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all  of  the  volatile  oreanic  solvents  is  designated  as  free  carbon 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  carbon  which  is  chemically  combined 
with  other  clicmical  elements.  In  the  examination  of  coal-tar,  a 
determination  of  this  carbon  is  found  to  be  of  great  value. 
Among  the  solvents  which  have  been  u.sed  by  coal-tar  chemists 
for  the  test  are :  carbon  disulphide,  aniline,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene. 

NATURAL   ASPHALT    PITCH 

Trinidad  asphaltum  with  56  per  cent  bitumen  is  obtained  from 
Asphalt  Lake  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
in  South  .\merica.  Bermudez  asphalt  contains  about  75  per  cent 
bitumen,  and  is  found  in  Venezuela.  The  analysis  of  refined 
Bermudez  asphaltum  .^hows  in  round  numbers : 

Per  Cent 

Bitumen    soluble   in   carbon    disulphide 75.0 

Organic  niattei   nor  bitumen 3.5 

Non-volatile    mineral    matter 21.5 

lOO.O 

Carefully  retined  Bermudez  asphaltum  shows  as  high  as  90 
per  cent  of  actual  bitumen.  These  asphalts  are  by  some  con- 
sidered to  I.e  alteration  products  of  petroleum  hydrocarbons,  re- 
sulting  from  evaporation  and  oxidation. 

Another  type  of  rather  pure  solid  bitumen  is  known  as  gil- 
sonite.  and  is  found  on  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation  in  Utah. 
As  early  as  the  year  1900,  the  annual  production  was  approxi- 
mately 7,000,000  pounds,  and  the  demand  for  the  material  as  a 
waterproofing  agent  and  as  a  raw  material  in  rubber  works  has 
increased  this  figure.  The  chemical  analysis  of  gilsonite  shows 
that  the  amount  of  matter  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  varies 
from  90  to  95  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  natural  pitches  should  invariably  include  a 
determination  of  "Loss  on  heating  to  ISO  degrees  C.  (about  300 
degrees  F.)  for  fire  hours,"  as  it  has  been  found  that  some  of 
them  contain  a  considerable  amoimt  of  volatile  organic  matter. 

COAL-TAR  PITCH 

Coal-tar  is  a  thick,  viscous  liquid  obtained  in  gas-works  when 
bituminous  coal  is  heated  to  high  temperatures  in  retorts.  By 
this  operation  gas  is  driven  off  and  after  purification  it  is  col- 
lected in  suitable  tanks :  aiumoria  is  also  driven  off  as  a  gas  and 
is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Some  of  the  fumes  which  distil 
off  are  very  heavy  and  for  that  reason  they  condense  shortly 
after  leaving  the  hot  retorts,  as  a  tarry  mass  which  is  collected 
in  suitable  "tar-wells."  From  here  the  molasses-like  tar  is 
pumped  into  tank  cars  and  delivered  to  the  coal-tar  refinery,  a 
separate  and  distinct  industry.  The  coal-tar  refiner  subjects  the 
material  to  a  series  of  distillation  processes  whereby  he  removes 
(1)  water,  (2)  light  oil.  cut  at  200  degrees  C,  (3)  middle  oil, 
cut  at  270  degrees  C,  and  heavy  oil,  cut  above  270  degrees  C. 

The  hard  pitch  which  remains  in  the  still  after  the  third  or 
anthracene  oil  fraction  is  distilled  off,  constitutes  the  material 
known  in  commerce  as  "hard  pitch."  If  the  distillation  is  stopped 
at  270  degrees  C.  the  material  which  remains  in  the  still  will  be 
"soft  pitch,"  with  a  melting  point  below  90  degrees  C.  (195  de- 
grees F. ). 

TESTS 

The  tests  usually  applied  to  coal-tar  pitch  are  mostly  physical. 
Specific  gravity  is  determined  in  the  manner  used  for  solids. 
Evaporation  loss  is  determined  by  exposing  in  an  air  bath  at  160 
degrees  C.  for  seven  hours.  Melting  point  is  determined  by  heat- 
ing a  cube  of  pitch  in  water  while  it  is  suspended  from  a  wire. 
Free  carbon  is  determined  by  extraction  with  toluene  and  ben- 
zene in  an  Underwriters'  extraction  flask. 

Coal-tar  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbon  distillates,  mostly  un- 
saturated ring  compounds,  and  coal-tar  pitch,  being  a  solid  resi- 
due of  this  material,  contains  the  same  type  of  chemical  sub- 
statices.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  petroleum  pitches  contain 
tnostly  cyclic  and  bridge  compounds. 


HARDWOOD  PITCH 

In  the  process  of  distilling  sudi  woods  as  oak,  beech  and  maple, 
a  number  of  products  are  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  coal  distilla- 
tion. Acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  wood-tar  are  obtained  as  liquids, 
while  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort  at  a  tcmix^rature  of  about 
427  degrees  C.   (800  degrees   F.). 

The  tar  is  later  distilled  separately  and  the  oils  which  come 
off  are  collected  and  fractionated  up  to  a  teni|)eraturc  of  about 
200  degrees  C.  At  the  end  of  this  distillation  the  hard-wood 
pitch  remains  in  the  retort.  It  can  be  produced  in  grades  which 
melt  at  100  degrees  C,  or  as  high  at  ISO  degrees  C.  The  former 
would  show  about  95  per  cent  of  matter  soluble  in  chloroform, 
while  the  latter  would  contain  not  much  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  matter  soluble  in  that  liquid.  .\  pitch  of  melting  point  100 
degrees  C.  may  contain  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  matter  soluble 
in    (denatured  grain)   alcohol,  and  will  show  about  1.250  specific 

gravitv. 

PETROLEUM  PITCH 

Wlien  liquid  native  bitumens  (petroleum)  are  treated  with  a 
current  of  air  while  they  are  being  heated,  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  petroleum  are  driven  off  and  an  asphalt-like  product  known 
as  "blown  petroleum  pitch"  is  obtained.  This  is  sometimes  called 
Byerlite.  Thomas  T.  Gray,  the  American  petroleum  expert, 
claims  that  the  asphalt  residues  from  crude  petroleum  so  closely 
resemble  the  natural  asphalts  that  the  two  cannot  be  distinguished 
with  certainty. 

The  melting  point  of  these  pitches  is  determined  by  the  ball 
and  ring  method.  This  depends  on  the  use  of  a  steel  bicycle 
ball  weighing  five  grams,  which  is  allowed  to  drop  through  a 
disk  of  asphalt  16  millimeters  in  diameter.  In  the  petroleutn  in- 
dustry, the  bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "petrolene,"  and  the  part  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide 
has  been  called  "asphaltene." 

Pennsylvania  petroleum  is  a  "paraffine  base"  oil,  as  it  yields 
solid  hydrocarbons  of  the  parafiine  series,  while  California  pe- 
troleum has  an  "asphalt  base."  It  is  rich  in  asphalt  and  con- 
tains practically  no  solid  parafHnes,  although  it  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  bases  of  the  pyridine  and  chinoline  series. 

The  penetration  test  is  carried  out  to  determine  the  consistency 
or  hardness.  To  this  end,  a  sample  is  subjected  to  the  impression 
of  a  weighted  standard  needle  for  a  specified  time  at  a  specified 
temperature.  The  penetration  of  the  needle  is  then  recorded  on 
a  dial  of  the  penetrometer. 

The  buyers  of  petroleimi  asphalt  usually  specify  the  propor- 
tion of  petrolene  and  asphaltene  which  they  desire  in  the  prod- 
uct, and  these  specifications  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
asphalt  is  to  be  put.  The  petroleum  spirit  extraction  is  first  con- 
ducted and  the  carbon  disulphide  extraction  is  then  made  on  the 

residue. 

STEARIN   PITCH 

In  the  meat  packing  industry  this  material  is  otherwise  known 
as  "candle  pitch"  or  "candle  tar."  It  is  obtained  as  a  retort  resi- 
due in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  fatty  acids.  In  modern  soap 
manufacture  it  is  customary  to  first  separate  the  valuable  glycerol 
(glycerine)  from  the  tallow  or  the  vegetable  oils.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  oil  or  fat  is  the  fatty  acids.  In  order  to  obtain  them 
in  a  state  of  relative  purity  they  are  distilled,  preferably  in 
vacumn  retorts. 

In  certain  cities  the  recovery  of  grease  from  kitchen  garbage 
has  been  introduced.  The  grease  expressed  from  garbage  is  very 
dark-colored,  and  the  fatty  acids  split  off  from  the  grease  are  like- 
wise rather  dark-colored,  so  that  they  must  be  distilled  two  or 
three  times  in  order  to  obtain  the  crisp,  white,  stearic  acid  of 
commerce.  The  pitch  which  remains  in  the  retort  as  a  residue 
will  have  a  melting  point  anywhere  from  SO  to  100  degrees  C, 
and  will  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  saponifiable  matter.  This 
is  in  fact  the  characteristic  of  the  pitch  obtained  from  the  fatty 
acid  refineries.  The  ash  or  non-volatile  mineral  matter  will  be 
less  than  5  ))er  cent,  and  tlie  matter  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide 
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may  run  as  hiuli  as  85  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
stearin  pitch  will  average  1.000  specific  gravity. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  impractical  to  produce  these  pitches  in 
such  grades  that  the  melting  point  would  be  about  150  degrees  C, 
as  the  material  in  the  stills  is  decomposed  at  a  point  far  below 
that  temperature.  One  of  the  unique  applications  of  stearin  pitcli 
has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber-coated  fabrics.  Coal-tar 
pitch  if  used  alone  would  give  a  coating  too  brittle  for  practical 
purposes,  but  if  a  certain  percentage  of  stearin  pitch  be  used  in 
the  compound,  this  objection  is  overcome  and  the  whole  compound 
can  be  worked  out   without  much   difiiculty. 

LABORATORY   TESTS 

The  laboratory  tests  used  to  determine  the  fitness  of  these  mate- 
rials for  use  in  rubber  compounding  include  a  determination  of : 

(1)  the  melting  point;  (2)  penetration  of  a  needle  point;  (3)  non- 
-volatile  mineral  matter ;   (4)  matter  volatile  below  290  degrees  F. ; 

(5)  specific  gravity;  (6)  free  carbon;  (7)  fi.xed  carbon;  (8)  mat- 
ter soluble  in   various  organic  solvents ;    (9)    saponifiablc   matter. 

LABORATORY    METHODS   OF  TESTING 

1.  Melting  Pni-VT  (Bv  the  B.xli,  .\nd  Ri.\g  Method).  .\  ring 
■of  metal,  6  millimeters  thick  and  16  millimeters  in  diameter  is 
filled  to  the  level  with  solid  asphalt.  This  can  be  done  by  filling 
the  ring  rounding  full  with  asphalt,  cooling  in  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  cutting  off  the  excess  with  a  hot  knife. 
There  shall  be  no  air  bubbles  inside  the  ring.  A  steel  bicycle 
iall  10  millimeters  in  diameter,  weighing  S  grams,  is  then  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  asphalt.  The  ring  is  hung  on  a  level  with  the 
rnercury  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  the  point  being  immersed  in  a 
ieaker  of  water.  For  asphalt  pitches  melting  below  50  degrees  C. 
the  water  should  have  a  teniperature  of  about  5  degrees  C.  at  the 
start.  For  pitches  melting  below  65  degrees  C,  about  20  degrees 
C.  at  the  start.  For  pitches  melting  above  65  degrees  C,  about 
25  degrees  C.  Heat  the  water  and  beaker  at  the  rate  of  about 
5  degreev  C.  per  minute.  Note  the  temperature  at  which  the  ball 
and  pitch  begin  to  drop  rapidly  on  leaving  the  ring.  This  is 
visually  about  one  centimeter  below  the  bottom  of  the  ring.  This 
temperature  is  recorded  as  the  melting  point  or  "dropping  point" 
of  the  pitch. 

Melting  Point  (Bv  the  Cube  Method).  This  method  was 
■developed  in  the  year  1900  to  he  used  on  coal-tar  pitches.  It  is 
not  well  suited  to  pitches  of  the  type  of  stearin  pitch,  which  are 
tacky,  slimy  or  sticky  at  the  point  of  melting.  Cubes  of  pitch  are 
made  in  a  mold  having  a  hole  one  centimeter  square.  A  beaker 
■of  about  600-cc.  capacity  is  used.  The  cube  of  pitch  is  suspended 
by  means  of  a  wire,  so  that  it  is  exactly  2  cm.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker.  The  water  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner  at  the 
rate  of  about  5  degrees  C.  per  minute.  For  high-melting-point 
pitches  the  water  is  replaced  with  glycerol,  cotton  oil,  or  calcium 
chloride  solution.  When  the  cube  of  pitch  drops  and  just  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  liquid 
is  noted,  and  this  is  recorded  as  the  melting  point  (by  the  cube 
method ) .  The  thermometer  should  be  so  placed  in  the  beaker  that 
the  bottom  of  the  mercury  bulb  is  on  a  level  with  the  cube  of 
pitch. 

2.  Penetration.  The  consistency  or  hardness  of  pitch  can  be 
determined  by  noting  how  far  a  point  or  surface  of  an  instrument 
will  penetrate  the  pitch,  provided  the  indenting  object  has  a  defi- 
nite weight,  the  pitch  has  a  definite  temperature,  and  the  point  or 
surface  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  surface  of  the  pitch  for  a  given 
number  of  seconds.  The  instruments  used  for  this  test  are  desig- 
nated as  penetrometers,  and  ditTercnt  types  have  been  devised  by 
Dow,  and  Bowen,  and  Richardson.  This  apparatus  must  not  be 
confused  with  tlie  plastometer,  which  is  used  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  a  small  flat  or  hemi-spherical  surface  will  deform  a  sub- 
stance which  offers  elastic  resistance.  The  plastometer  can  be 
used  on  vulcanized  rubber  goods. 

3.  Non-volatile  Mineral  Matter.  The  ash  contained  in 
pitches  varies   from  about  one  per  cent  in  pitches  of  hardwood. 


coal-tar  and  petroleum,  to  fwe  per  cent  in  stearin  pitch  and  22 
per  cent  in  Venezuela  asphaltums.  For  making  the  test,  a  piece 
of  asbestos  '^^-inch  thick  is  provided  with  a  hole  large  enough  to 
take  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  pitch  is  weighed  ofT  in  the  crucible 
and  the  mass  is  ignited  with  a  small  blue  flame. 

4.  .Matter  Volatile  Below  290  Degrees  F.  .^s  the  majority 
of  rubber  compounds  are  vulcanized  between  280  and  3(X)  degrees 
F.  (138  and  149  degrees  C),  it  is  important  that  compounding 
materials  should  contain  nothing  which  will  volatilize  below  those 
temperatures.  If  a  pitch  has  been  "cut  back"  with  a  low-boiling 
oil,  the  vapors  of  this  oil  may  volatilize  during  vulcanization  and 
cause  "blowing"  or  "blistering"  of  the  rubber  product.  Effects 
such  as  these  are  very  much  desired  in  the  production  of  sponge 
rubber,  but  for  other  articles  they  merely  cause  defects  and  prod- 
ucts with   blisters. 

5.  Specific  Gravity.  The  weight  of  the  pitch  per  culjic  foot  is  of 
interest  and  importance  to  the  rubber  compounder,  because  pitches 
of  high  specific  gravity  will  naturally  increase  the  weight  of  the 
finished  rubber  product  "per  cubic  foot."  Generally,  a  pitch  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  less  than  1.300  will  1^  preferred.  The  test 
may  be  made  in  water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  C.  By 
determining  the  weight  of  a  sample  of  about  one  cubic  inch,  in  air 
and  then  in  water,  one  can  by  simple  arithmetic  calculate  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  pitch. 

6.  Free  Carbon.  A  sample  of  the  pitch  weighing  less  than 
five  grams  is  weighed  off  accurately,  and  placed  in  a  Schleicher 
and  Schill  fat-extraction  thimble,  in  the  Soxhlet  cup  of  an  Under- 
writers' extraction  apparatus.  Pure  toluene  (toluol)  is  used  for 
the  extraction.  The  process  is  carried  on  until  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  solubles  has  been  extracted,  and  then  the  sample  is 
extracted  with  coal-tar  benzene.  When  the  benzene  coming  from 
the  thimble  ie  no  longer  colored,  the  extraction  is  complete.  The 
thimble  is  dried  in  a  steam  bath  and  finally  in  an  oven  at  110  de- 
grees C,  after  which  it  is  weighed. 

The  amount  of  free  carbon  varies  all  the  way  from  one  per  cent 
in  hardwood  pitches  to  40  per  cent  in  coal-tar  pitches.  This  is 
an  item  that  does  not  appear  important  at  first  thought.  Now  if 
it  were  possible  to  offer  to  the  rubber  goods  manufacturer  a  ma- 
terial which  contained,  say,  50  per  cent  of  a  "fine  carbon,"  to- 
gether with  other  substances  which  would  not  detract  appreciably 
from  the  valuable  physical  properties  of  the  rubber  compound, 
such  a  pitch  product  would  be  of  considerable  interest.  It  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  if  "fine  carbon"  could  be  incorporated 
with  rubber  compounds  while  in  the  form  of  a  pitch.  One  of  the 
technical  considerations  noted  by  the  producers  of  pitches  has  been 
to  produce  a  pitch  of  high  carbon  content  which  would  at  the 
same  time  have  a  suitable  melting  point,  as  the  pitches  now  being 
made  with  melting  points  of  30O  to  350  degrees  F.  are  not  actually 
"high  carbon"  pitches. 

.Although  benzene  and  toluene  have  been  found  to  be  the  solvents 
best  suited  for  determining  "free  carbon"  in  coal-tar  pitch,  the 
makers  of  stearin  pitch  usually  use  carbon  disulphide  for  this  test. 
It  has  in  fact  been  observed  that  various  solvents  act  differently 
on  any  one  pitch,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  observe  and  note 
the  action  of  each. 

7.  M.\TTER  Soluble  in  Organic  Solvent.s.  The  volatile  or- 
ganic liquid  solvents  which  have  been  used  at  various  times  to 
obtain  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  pitches  include: 
(1)  benzene,  (2)  toluene,  (3)  xylene,  (4)  petroleum  naphtha, 
(5)   chloroform,   (6)   carbon  disulphide,   (7)   acetone. 

It  will  be  found  for  example  that  about  92  per  cent  of  a  hard- 
wood pitch  is  soluble  in  acetone.  The  matter  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide  is  about  85  per  cent  of  stearin  pitch  and  95  per  cent 
of  I'tah  gilsonite.  The  petroleum  naphtha  used  for  extraction  is 
that  known  as  85  to  90  degrees  Be.  (or  0.650  specific  gravity). 
By  some  chemists,  the  matter  insoluble  in  the  principal  organic 
solvents  is  recorded  arbitrarily  as  "free  carbon,"  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  carbon  is  unaffected  by  practically  all  of  the 
solvents. 
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Table  Showing  Properties  of  the  Prinxipal  Pitch    Hvurdcarbons 


Non-volatile    mineral    matter 

Losi  on   heating   to   29U°    F 

Saponifiable   matter 

Soluble    in    acetone 

Soluble  in  carbon  disulphidc 

Soluble  in  petroleum  naphtha 

Free  carbon    

Specific   gravity    

Melting  point,  degrees  C.    (ball  and  ring) . 

Penetration   test,   5   seconds 


Hardwood 
No.  S 

<1% 


HardwtoU 
No.  H 

<1% 


92.0% 


1.0% 
1.20 
SO 


50.0% 


30.0% 
1.20 
120 


Stearin 

"S" 

2.8% 

0.8% 

65.0% 

<1.0% 

84    % 

ro  % 

15.8% 
1.02 
60 


8.  Fixed  Carboj;.  In  some  laboratories  it  lias  bctome  cus- 
tomar)-  to  determine  the  percentage  of  "fixed  carbon"  in  pitches. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  "free  carbon."  Free  carbon 
is  that  which  actually  exists  in  the  original  material  as  elemental 
carbon,  while  fixed  carbon  is  applied  to  carbon  which  remains 
after  incomplete  combustion  of  the  substance.  It  was  originally 
determined  on  coals  and  other  fuels,  and  the  methods  used  in  coal 
analysis  are  used  by  some  chemists  in  pitch  analysis.  Generally 
speaking,  the  determination  of  free  carbon  is  decidedly  more  im- 
portant than  the  other  determination. 

9.  Saponifiable  Matter.  This  test  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
if  a  fat  or  plant  oil  is  warmed  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol, 
the  fat  or  oil  is  converted  into  a  soap.  The  test  for  saponifiable 
matter  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  half-normal  solution  of  alco- 
holic potash.  About  two  grams  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  are 
weighed  oflt  accurately  in  a  suitable  flask ;  25  cc.  of  the  half-normal 
solution  are  now  run  into  the  flask,  and  the  whole  is  gently  warmed 
until  complete  saponification  has  taken  place.  Next  add  1  cc.  of 
phenolphtalein  indicator-solution,  and  titrate  with  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid.  Now  conduct  a  "blank  test"  by  titrating  25  cc. 
of  the  original  solution  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potash.  The 
difference  in  the  volume  of  the  acid  used  in  the  two  cases  equals 
the  cc.  of  the  potash  solution,  which  were  neutralized  by  the  sub- 
stance which  was  tested.  This  is  then  calculated  to  milligrams  of 
potash  for  each  gram  of  substance  originally  weighed  off. 

In  other  words,  the  Koettsdorfer  number  or  "saponification 
value"  indicates  the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide 
required  for  the  complete  saponification  of  one  gram  of  the  sub- 
Stance.  In  the  case  of  stearin  pitches  it  is  found  that  they  gen- 
erally contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  this  saponifiable  matter. 
As  the  pitch  is  the  retort  residue  from  the  distillation  of  fatty 
acids,  the  pitch  naturally  contains  a  residuum  of  these  fatty  acids 
and  this  shows  up  in  the  test  as  "saponifiable  matter."  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  other  pitches  do  not  show  anything 
when   subjected  to  this  test. 


ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA 


SUMMER  OUTING  CANCELLED 

THE  twentieth  annual  summer  outing  of  the  Association,  which 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  Scaview  Golf  Club,  .(^bsecon. 
New  Jersey,  was  cancelled  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
members  who  had  mdicated  their  intention  to  attend.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  omit  this  outing  in  the  interests  of  economy. 
MEETINGS 
The  Traffic  Committee  held  a  meetina;  July  18  at  The  Rubber 
Association  offices.     Matters  of  interest  were   discussed. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division 
met  at  The  Rubber  Association  offices  July  27. 

At  the  Association  headquarters,  Leader-News  building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Tire  and 
Rim  Association  was  held.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
subjects  of  importance  w-ere  discussed. 

DIVISIONS    AND    COMMITTEES 

A  suggestion  regarding  the  advisability  of  holding  regular 
quarterly    meetings   of   the    Tire    Manufacturers'    Division    as    a 


SttTi-in 
..p.. 

4,0% 

0.5% 

15.0% 

none 


.10 


Stearin 
"M" 
4.7% 
0.9% 

16.1% 
none 


71.0% 
0.99 
109 
0.4  mm. 


As  phaltum 
21.5% 


0.0 
75  ■  % 


0.0 


>907<, 


Coal-tar 

<0.5% 

0.0 

0.0 

<1.0% 

6    % 

16    % 

40.0% 

1.35 
149 


Petroleum 

0.0 


0.0 


37'; 


1.12 
<10O 


77°  C. 


whole,  in  addition  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  its  executive 
committee,  has  been  received  with  favor.  It  has  been  considered 
best,  however,  to  postpone  the  first  of  these  contemplated  quar- 
terly meetings  until  September.  Early  in  that  month  notices 
will  be  issued  designating  the  date,  hour  and  location  of  the 
meeting. 

RULES  GOVERNING  CRUDE  RUBBER  TRANSACTIONS 
TO  BE  REVISED 

Representatives  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Rubber  Trade  Association  of  New  York  are 
attempting  to  harmonize  the  sets  of  rules  governing  their  respec- 
tive bodies.  This  is  being  done  in  an  endeavor  to  make  these 
rules  and  regulations  cover  more  satisfactorily  the  prevailing 
conditions,  and  represent  more  truly  common  trade  practices. 
A  joint  committee  will  submit  recommendations  to  the  Crude 
Rubber  Committee  and  the  Rubber  Trade  Association.  Sug- 
gestions will  be  welcomed  from  other  members  of  the  Association 
who  are  not  represented  on  these  committees. 

NEW  RATINGS  FOR  USED  SOLID  TIRE   BASES 

Old  metal  bases  upon  which  solid  tires  were  mounted,  and 
from  which  the  tires  have  been  removed,  are  now  rated  as  sixth 
class  in  car  loads,  according  to  the  new  ruling  of  the  Official 
Classification  Committee.  This  rating  shall  apply  if  shipments 
are  described  as  scrap  metal  wheel  bases  having  value  for 
remelting  or  scrap  purposes  only. 

NEW   TRANSCONTINENTAL   RATES 

The  transcontinental  railroads  have  reduced  freight  rates  on 
crude  rubber  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  points  from  $1  to  75  cents  per 
100  pounds,  minimum  carload  weight  80,000  pounds.  It  is 
expected  that  at  a  later  date  this  lower  rate  will  also  apply  to 
Indiana  and  Ohio  points. 

OUTSIDE  VALVES   FOR  DISK   WHEELS 

The  Tire  and  Rim  Association  has  been  actively  endeavoring; 
to  induce  the  disk  wheel  manufacturers  to  design  their  wheels 
in  such  a  manner  that  tire  valves  will  be  accessible  from  the 
outside.  It  is  thought  that  the  necessity  of  inflating  disk-wheel 
tires  from  the  inside  has  resulted  in  under-inflation  with  detri- 
ment to  tires  and  unsatisfactory  service. 


SUMATRA   RUBBER 

Tlie  report  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1920,  of  The  United 
Scrdang  (Sumatra)  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  gives  the  rub- 
ber crop  harvested  at  3,789,951  pounds  against  an  estimate  of 
3,366,000  pounds  and  a  previous  year's  total  of  3,084,945  pounds. 
The  average  net  sale  price,  including  unsold  portion  of  the  crop, 
was  1.?.  10.93rf.  a  pound.  The  cost  of  production,  f.  o.  b.  port 
of  shipment,  including  provision  for  depreciation,  etc.,  but  exclud- 
ing loss  on  exchange  (of  24d.  a  pound),  was  Is.  2.22d.  a  pound. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  789,372  trees  were  being  tai)ped, 
this  number  being  decreased,  owing  to  thinning  out  and  resting, 
to  771,791  by  the  end  of  August,  1920.  The  crop  was  harvested 
from  an  average  bearing  area  of  9,640  acres,  and  the  average 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  4.82  pounds  a  tree  or  393  pounds  an  acre. 
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New   Machines   and   Appliances 


A  NEW  TIRE-BUILDING  CORE 

THE  Giant  'Time  Saver"  is  the  newest  development  in  tire- 
building  cores  used  for  building  the  tire  and  removing  it 
preparatory  for  the  air-bag  and  final  cure,  .\ccording  to 
the  old  method  when  the  tire  was  completed  on  the  core,  it  re- 
quired three  or  four 
men  approximately  15 
minutes  to  remove 
the     tire     from     the 


core  with  chain  or  air 
hoist.  This  operation 
is  difficult,  the  tools 
required  are  clumsy 
and  the  handling  of 
the  core  is  a  great 
strain  on  the  men. 

It  is  said  that  one 
man  can  remo\e  any 
giant-sized  tire  from 
the  "Time  Save  r" 
building  core  and  re- 
assemble it  in  about 
six  minutes.  The  op- 
eration can  be  done 
directly  on  the  tire  building  stand  without  removing  the  core. 

If  it  is  desired  to  build  the  carcass  on  the  building  machine 
and  finish,  the  tire  on  the  building  stand,  the  whole  core  can  be 
transferred  from  machine  to  stand  or  vice-versa.  The  operation 
of  fastening  the  core  to  the  machine  or  stand  requires  shifting 
of  but  one  lock  lever  that  engages  the  face  plate  of  the  machine, 
or  chuck  to  the  chuck  body,  or  core.  The  chuck  body  part 
of  this  new  core  is  made  so  that  any  core  within  the  range  of 
36  by  6,  38  by  7  and  40  by  8  sizes  may  be  attached  thereto. — De 
Mattia  Bros.,  Garfield,  New  Jersey. 


The  Giant  "Time  Saver"  Core 


HYDRAULIC    PRESS    FOR    APPLYING   TRUCK    TIRES 

The  press  shown  herewith  is  designed  to  force  solid  rubber 
truck  tires,  with  their  rims,  on  and  oflf  truck  wheels  in  the  most 
convenient,  quick  and  efficient  manner. 


S.  L.  Type  Solid  Tike  I'ress 

The  head  on  this  press  is  a  solid  steel  casting.  The  base  is 
formed  by  strain-rod  lug  extensions  cast  on  the  head  of  the 
hydraulic  cylmder.  Cold-rolled  steel  strain-rods  connect  the  head 
with  the  base.  The  cylinder  is  of  open-hearth  cast  steel.  The 
pump  is  mounted  on  an  extension  cast  on  the  cylinder.     The  cir- 


cular platen  is  of  cast  steel  also.  It  is  guided  by  an  exception- 
ally long  ram  bearing  in  the  cylinder  throat.  The  rams  are  of 
semi-steel  outside,  packed  with  L"-leather  packing  which  is  the 
most  convenient  form  to  repack  when  worn  out. 

The  motor,  mounted  on  the  bracket  on  the  left  side  of  the 
press,  drives  the  pump  through  a  belt.  Direct-connected  motor 
drive  through  gears  can  be  provided  if  desired  or  the  press  may 
be  equipped  with  a  power  attachment  to  be  driven  by  a  belt 
from  a  line-shaft. 

The  press  may  be  equipped  with  a  lifting  device  for  inserting 
and  removing  the  wheels  and  their  tires.  The  hydraulic  lift 
attached  to  a  press  will  lift  the  heaviest  truck  wheel  by  manipu- 
lating a  valve  while  the  pump  is  in  operation. — The  Hydraulic 
Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 


HYDRAULIC    VULCANIZING    PRESS 

A  hydraulic  vulcanizing  press,  66  by  39  inches,  specially  de- 
signed for  large  production  of  rubber  heels  and  soles,  is  here 
shown.     It  is  operated  by  two  16-inch  rams  at  one  ton  per  square 

inch,     giving    a 

total  pressure  of 
400  tons  on  the 
steam  plates. 
The  press  is 
sunk  somewhat 
below  the  floor 
level  to  render 
the  four  open- 
ings easily  ac- 
cessible. The 
molds  are 
charged  and 
discharged  by 
one  operator  at 
each  side  of  the 
press. 

A  special  fea- 
ture not  em- 
ployed on 
American-made 
presses  is  to  be 
noted  in  the 
split  nuts  at  top 
and  bottom  of 
the  side  rods. 
When  screwed 
to  position  these 
are  held  fast  by 
a    couple    of 

transverse  bolts  which  pass  through  lugs  on  one  side  of  the  nut 
and  insure  its  tight  grip  on  the  rod. — Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. Manchester,  England. 


Shaw's  Heel  and  Sole  Press 


TRUCK  FOR  CARRYING  TIRE  MOLDS  AND  CORES 

A  factory  truck  has  been  specially  designed  to  handle  tire 
molds  and  cores.  P.y  means  of  this  new  type  of  truck  the  molds, 
or  cores,  supported  on  a  long  ram,  can  be  readily  transported 
about  the  plant. 

The  mechanism  of  the  truck  consists  of  a  carriage  mounted 
on  rollers,  running  vertically  between  channel  guides  and  lifted 
by  an  electrically-driven  cable  hoist.  The  hoist  motor  is  con- 
trolled by  a  small  reversing  switch  mounted  on  the  dash  and  its 
operation  in  both  directions  is  limited  by  suitable  switches.  The 
truck  has  a  capacity  of  2,500  pounds,  spaced  evenly  on  the  ram. 
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While   originally   designed    for   use   solely   in    rublK-r   maiinfac- 
ture,    the   truck    has   Iiecn    foniul    i>r;K-ticaI)lc    in    handlini;    wire    in 


1 

M^S^^ 

0 

The  Baker  Truck 

coils,  for  transporting  rims,  or  any  other  material  of  this  descrip- 
tion.—The  Baker  R.  &  L.  Co..  2180  West  25th  street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


INNER-TUBE  WRAPPING  MACHINE 

A  simple  lathe  for  wrapping  inner  tubes  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  The  base  consists  of  two  channel  irons 
carrying   the    head   and   tail   stock   centers.      The   machine   is    in- 


TuBE  Wr.xppixg  L.\the 

tended  for  belt-driven  operation  under  control  of  a  foot-treadle. 
This  type  of  machine  is  inexpensive  but  effective  for  its  purpose. — 
The  Banner   Machine  Co.,  Columbiana,   Ohio. 


A   NEW   TIRE-REPAIR    AIR-EAG 

An  inflatable  air-bag  containing  an  internal  device  for  steam- 
heating  the  compressed  air  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  full  head  of  air  for 
pressure  and  to  immediately  heat  this  air  with  the  inside  heating 
coil  to  the  temperature  best  suited  to  the  job. 


Fredd's  Heating  Air-Bag 

This  method  results  in  a  better  and  speedier  cure  on  sectional 
jobs  by  curing  from  both  sides  during  the  entire  process.  The 
steam  circulates  in  the  heating  device  inside  the  bag  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  compressed  air  which  in  turn  transmits 
the  heat  to  the  tire.— Fredd's  Vulcanizing  Flant,  Hancock, 
Michigan. 


MACHINE    FOR    SCIENTIFIC    TIRE    INSPECTION 

Repair  men  should  be  sure  that  every  tiny  nail  head  and  small' 
break  or  cut  have  been  located  and  that  the  tire  is  perfectly  re- 
paired before  leaving  the  shop.  Also  does  the  factory  manufac- 
turing tires  desire  unc|uestionable  inspection  which  will  strengthen 

the  output  record  of  "flaw- 
less tires." 

The  tiie-inspection  ma- 
chine here  shown  is  stur- 
dily built  of  metal,  weighs 
about  125  pounds,  and  oc- 
cupies a  floor  space  of  15 
by  24  inches.  For  inside 
inspection  the  tire  is  placed 
upon  the  two  rollers  and 
supported  in  an  upright 
position  by  two  braces. 
The  tire  is  spread  by  pres- 
sure on  the  foot-lever,  and 
a  slight  movement  will 
swing  the  tire  around  in 
either  direction  upon  the 
rollers.  For  tread  inspec- 
tion the  bead  rests  on  the 
two  rollers  and  is  easily 
revolved. 

In  addition  to  making  inspection  scientifically  accurate,  tubes, 
reliners  and  patches  can  be  quickly  placed  when  the  tire  is  on  the 
machine. — The  Russ  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ramsdell  Tire  Inspectio.v  Machine 


PORTABLE   ELECTRIC  GRINDER 

While  the  new  portable  electric  grinder  shown  herewith  is. 
of  special  interest  to  the  tire-repair  man  and  vulcanizer  for 
roughening  tires,  it  may  be  used  either  for  a  hand  or  a  bench 
grinder.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a  quick  detach-, 
able  base  and  an  adjust- 
able tool-rest  are  fur- 
nished. Besides  the  base 
the  equipment  comprises 
two  live-inch  by  one- 
inch  grinding  wheels,  a 
wire-brush  wheel  and  a 
rag-buffing  wheel. 

The  tool  has  pistol- 
grip  and  trigger  switch 
which  gives  the  operator 
full  control  over  it  at 
all  times,  making  it  un- 
necessary to  shift  either 
band  to  start  or  stop  it. 

This  grinder  has  sev- 
eral new  and  distinctive 
features   and   is   designed 

after  the  most  approved  grinder  practice.  It  has  grease  lubrica-. 
tion  throughout,  forced  air-cooling,  chrome  nickel-steel  gears  and 
shafts,  and  aluminum  alloy  housing.  The  entire  mechanism  is 
protected  from  dust  and  other  foreign  matter. — Black  &  Decker 
Manufacturing   Co.,   Towson   Heights,    Baltimore,   Maryland. 


Portable  TiRE-FtoucHENiNC  Grinder 


HERMETIC    AIR-BAGS— A    CORRECTION 

The  uniform  and  equal  expansion  of  tlie  Hermetic  air-bag  is 
due  to  a  patented  method  of  construction  whereby  the  air-bag  is 
built  upon  an  air-tight  container  of  ring  form  similar  to  an  inflated 
inner  tube.  Ordinarily,  air-bags  are  built  on  straiglit  mandrels,  as 
are  inner  tul)es.   The  result  is  a  thick  heavy  splice  where  the  ends  . 
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are  brought  together,  that  does  not  have  the  same  expansion  and 
contraction  as  the  rest  of  the  air-bag. 


\\'eaver  Tire  Spreader 


SPECIAL   TIRE   REPAIR   MACHINES 
TIRE    SPREADER 

It  is  mechanically  doing  the  simple  operations — the  minute 
saved  here  and  there — that  in  the  aggregate  cuts  the  big  slice 
off  overhead  expenses.  Take,  for  example,  spreading  tires  to 
look  for  punctures,  blow- 
outs, or  other  injuries. 
It  is  essential  to  do  this 
thoroughly  yet  no  man 
could  inspect  a  tube  as 
rapidly  b\'  hand  as  with 
the  simple  device  shown 
licrewith.  The  tire  cas- 
ing is  placed  upon  the 
rollers  on  top  of  the  stand 
and  the  hooks  of  the 
spreader-jaw  envelop  the 
bead  of  the  tire.  As  the 
foot-lever  is  pushed  down- 
ward, the  casing  is  spread 
open    for   inspection. 

When  the  break  has 
been  located,  the  hooks  carried  at  each  corner  of  the  auxiliary 
buffing  plate  are  thrown  over  the  bead  of  the  casing,  holding  it 
permanently  in  a  convenient  position  for  repairing.  The  buffing 
plate  is  convex  in  shape  and  conforms  snugly  to  the  underside 
contour  of  the  casing.  This  gives  a  solid  backing  to  perform 
the  operations  necessary  for  vulcanizing.  The  wide  base  enables 
the  heaviest  passenger-car  tire  to  be  supported  without  over- 
balancing the  spreader.  It  is  strongly  made  to  withstand  the 
abuse  of  service,  yet  weighs  but  70  pounds  and  is  easily  carried 
to  any  part  of  the  shop. 

UNIVERSAL    TIRE    CHANGER 

A  tire  changer,  invaluable  to  the  garage  or  repair  man,  suit- 
able for  changing  all  sizes  and  styles  of  demountable  rim  tires, 
is  here  shown.  Every  operation  in  the  handling  of  the  tires 
and  rims  is  done  by 
means  of  smooth-finished 
rollers  or  by  steady  con- 
tracting or  expanding 
pressure,  without  injury 
even  in  the  most  stub- 
born cases.  Three  heavy 
jaws  radiate  from  the 
center  and  are  worked  by 
screws  controlled  by  the 
crank-handle.  These  grip 
the  rim  and  hold  it  se- 
curely. The  horizontal 
ann  which  carries  the 
rollers  and  other  attach- 
ments is  manipulated  by 
hand.  In  position  the  tire 
rim  rests  within  a  pocket 
at  the  base  of  each  jaw. 
The  outer  lip  engages  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim  and  draws  it 
inward,  as  the  jaws  contract,  by  means  of  the  crank  handle.  As 
soon  as  the  rim  is  contracted,  the  tire  is  lifted  off.  In  remounting 
the  tire  the  operation  of  the  jaws  is  reversed,  using  an  expanding 
pressure  directed  against  the  inside  of  the  rim  by  a  reverse  motion 
of  the  crank  handle. 

The  appliance  is  adapted  also  for  forcing  sprung  rims  closed; 
removing  lock  rings  and  corroded  tires,  or  mounting  plain 
clincher  tires. — Weaver   Manufacturing   Co.,   Springfield,   Illinois. 


Weaver  Tire  Chancer 


MACHINERY   PATENTS 

MACHINE  FOR  CLEANING  PLASTIC   MATERIALS 

/^RUDE  CHICLE  and  low-grade  guttas  used  in  the  preparation 
^of  chicle  substitute  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plasters  and 
adhesive  tissue  always  contain  foreign  matter  that  cannot  be 
removed  by  an  ordinary 
washer. 

The  mill  here  shown 
effects  tliorough  clean- 
ing of  soft  plastic  mate- 
rials by  a  single  treat- 
ment. The  machine  con- 
sists of  three  parallel 
rolls  .-;,  B  and  C,  set  in 
the  same  plane  in  hous- 
ings D  resting  on  a  sup- 
porting frame  E.  These 
rolls  are  cored  and  piped 
for  temperature  control 
and  can  be  adjusted  by 
screws  F.  A  series  of 
scrapers  C,  H  and  /  ad- 
justably contact  on  roll 
C  for  the  removal  of  the 
cleaned  gum  which  falls 
from  scraper  /  into  a  re-  Plastic  Gu.m   Washer 

ceiving  pan  /. 

In  practice,  water  is  sprayed  on  the  rolls  through  the  spray- 
er K,  and  the  previously  heated  gum  is  fed  between  the  rolls  A 
and  B  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  stream  of  water.  The  gum  ad- 
heres to  the  rollers  and  is  thoroughly  washed  by  being  carried 
through  the  heated  water  in  the  pan  M.  The  gum,  carried  by 
the  roll  B,  is  gradually  transferred  to  roll  C  which,  traveling  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  carries  it  to  the  scraper  G  and  under 
the  spray  /,.  Scraper  C  is  adjusted  against  the  roll  C  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  but  very  small  particles  of  foreign  matter, 
thus   partially  cleaning  the  gum. 

The  gum  is  then  carried  by  the  roll  to  scraper  H  adjusted  to 
leave  only  a  minute  clearance  from  the  surface  of  the  roll 
and  holds  up  all  the  remaining  foreign  matter.  A  minute  film 
of  cleaned  gum  is  left  on  the  roll  and  passes  to  the  scraper  / 
which  removes  it  and  permits  it  to  drop  into  pan  /.  In  time 
all  the  gum  passes  under  the  scrapers  and  collects  in  the  pan  / 
thoroughly  cleaned.— Albert  Suehy,  Jr.,  Newark.  New  Jersey. 
United  States  patent  No.  15.060.  Reissued  March  8,  1921. 
(Original  No.  1,247,173,  dated  November  20,  1917.) 


BOOTS    CURED    UNDER    DIFFERENTIAL    PRESSURE 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  by  the  differential  method, 
the  various  parts  are  assembled  upon  a  hollow  last  which  is 
perforated  at  the  sole,  thus  bringing  the  interior  of  the  last  into 
communication  with  the  fabric  lining  of  the  boot.  During  vul- 
canization the  exterior  of  the  boot  is  subjected  to  a  fluid  pressure 
greater  than  that  of  the  pressure  within  the  interior  of  the  last 
and  boot  in  order  to  remove  any  entrapped  fluid. 

The  effect  of  the  differential  of  pressures  during  the  heat  of 
vulcanization  may  force  the  rubber  coating  of  the  lining  through 
the  latter  and  into  contact  with  the  last.  The  adhesion  resulting 
greatly  resists  stripping  the  boot  from  the  last.  To  obviate  this 
there  is  interposed  between  the  lining  of  the  boot  and  the  last  a 
cheap,  light-woven  porous  fabric,  such  as  cheese-cloth,  which  will 
become  incorporated  into  the  boot  structure  by  adhesion  to  the 
lining,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  strain  necessary 
to  pull  it  from  the  surface  of  the  lining  when  desired. — John  Aim 
and  James  Hughes,  assignors  to  the  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  all  of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut. — United  States  patent 
No.  1,368,682. 
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SHEET   RUBBER  PLAITING   AND   BANDING   MACHINE 

This   device   is   designed   primarily   to   plait    the   edges   of   thin 
rubber  articles  and  to  attach  a  band  of  rubber  at  the  same  time. 
It  effectively  accomplishes  such  work  around  the  limb  and  waist 
openings  of  rubber  diaper 
covers,  although   it   may 
be  used  for  ornamenting 
other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel. 

The  machine  shown  in 
side  elevation  has  two 
rollers,  A  and  B,  which 
coact,  the  former  having 
corrugations  en- 
tirely across  its  face, 
while  the  latter  is  corru- 
gated at  the  edges  with  a 
plain  cylindrical  portion 
D  between.  The  inter- 
meshing  gear  teeth  pro- 
duce parallel  plaits  or  folds  and  include  any  form  which  will 
produce  a  puckered  or  wrinkled  surface. 

The  operator  passes  the  articles  to  be  ornamented  between  the 
rollers  A  and  B,  which  are  brought  together  by  pressing  the  foot- 
treadle  connected  to  the  swing-frame  by  a  rod.  A  pair  of  spur 
gears,  which  mesh  together,  prevents  the  material  from  being 
subjected  to  a  driving  strain.  A  narrow  strip  of  rubber  is  fed 
between  D  and  a  smaller  roller  to  insure  uniform  feeding  with- 
out excess  tension. — James  William  Brundage,  Akron,  Ohio,  as- 
signor to  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,371,853. 


Rubber  Pl.mting  M.^chixe 


A  SWISS   RUBBER   NIPPLE 

This  invention  relates  to  a  rubber  nipple  which  is  provided 
with  an  inward  projecting  part  in  which  a  valve  slit  is  cut.  The 
nipple  is  formed  in  one  piece  by  dipping  it  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  projecting  part  extended  outwards.  It  is  then  partially 
vulcanized  and  removed  from  the  mold.  The  nipple  is  then 
turned  inside  out,  or  the  projecting  part  is  pushed  inwards  and 
the  vulcanization  is  completed.  This  process  is  stated  to  prevent 
the  valve  slit  opening  owing  to  the  release  of  the  tension  due  to 
cutting. — H.   Grimmelmann,   Zurich,   Switzerland. 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

NO.  1,379.616     Rubbcr-mi.xing  machine.     D.  R.  Bowen  and  C.  F.  Schnuck, 
assignors   to    Farrel    Foundry  &   Machine   Co. — both  of 
Ansonia,   Conn. 
Pneumafic-tire  core.      F.   Paulsen,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Tire-casing  repair  tool.     H.  J.  Otto,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Tire    mold.      C.    L.    Walton,    assignor    to    Kelly-Springfield    Tire 
Co. — both    of    Akron,    O. 
1.380,425     Tire  vulcanizing  apparatus,     W.  Seward,  Baltimore,  Md. 
1,380,436     Tire  spreader.     O.   Sundhv,   assignor  to  Sundby  &   Harris,   East 

Ellsworth,   Wis. 
■1,380,448     Tire  wrapping  machino.     W.  M.  Wheildon,  Ashland,  and  E.  H. 
.■\ngier,    Framingham,   both   in    Mass.;    said    Wheildon  assignor 
to   said   -Angicr. 
Tire-vulcanizing  mold.     G.  W.  Bulley,  Chicago,   [11. 
Tire  core.     W.   R.   Dcnman,  Cleveland,  O. 
Mold    for    tires    and    tubes.      H.    E.    Fisher,    Mifflin    Township, 

Franklin  County,  O. 
Tire-building    machine.      R.    McClenathen,    Cuyahoga    Falls,    as- 

signr/T  to   Kclly-Sprinpficid  Tire   Co.,    Akron — both   in  Ohio. 
Clamp  for  vulcanizing  molds.     W.  Vandcrpool,   Springfield,   O. 
Apparatus    for    manufacturing    seamless    rubber    articles,    such    as 
nij>r'les,   etc.      A.    Bocck-r,    Malnio,    Sweden. 
1,380,919     Matrix   for  vulcanizers.      F.   Maier,  Los  Angeles,   Calif.,  assignor 
to   Western   V'ulcanizer   Manufacturing   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
Vulcanizing  air  bag.      0.    E.   Sapp,   Sacramento,   Calif. 
Tire   vulcanizing  apparatus.     A.    L.  Jacobson,   assignor  to    L.   A. 

Kearney — both  of  New   York,   N.   Y. 
Knives    automatically    adjustable,    for    use    with    rubber-working 

calenders.      F.   A.    Schwartz,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
.\pparatus    for    manufacturing    pneumatic    tires.      W.    G.    Lcrch, 
Akron,  assignor  to  The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mogadore  — 
both  in  Ohio. 

HEISSUES 
15.120     Mold    for    vulcanizing    tires    by    fluid    pressure.      F.    B.    Pfeiffer 
.■\kron,  O.     Original  No.  1,327,841,  dated  January  13,  1920. 


1,379.834 
1,380,008 
1,380,085 


1,380,463 
1,380,537 
1,380,645 

1,380,667 

1,380,854 
1,380,862 


1.380,930 
1,380,966 

1.381,242 

1,381,316 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

161,438     Special  apparatus   for  making  tires.     Tyre  Machinery   Syndicate, 

1    Oueen   \"ictoria  street,   London;    H.  J.   Doughty,    Edgewood, 

Providence,    Rhode    Island,    L'.    S.    A. 
161,597     Apparatus    for   molding   and    vulcanizing   tires.      Dunlop    Rubber 

Co.,  Limited,  14  Regent  street,  Westminster,  and  C.  Macbeth, 

Para    Mills,   Acton    Cross,    Birmingham. 
161,701     Oven  for  vulcanizing  rubber,  etc.     F.  O.   Bynoe,   15  Chascbridge 

\'illas,  Whitton   Road,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 
162,947     Apparatus   for  molding  tennis  balls,   inflated   rubber   articles,   etc. 

W.    J.    Meilersli-Jackson,    28    Southampton   Buildings,    London. 

(Mechanical     Rubber     Co.,    73     Reacle     street.     New     York, 

U.    S.    A. 

FRANCE 

PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH  DATES   OF  ISSUE 

(October  8,  1919)  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  covers  of  pneu- 
matic tires.     E.  Hopkinson. 

(March  5,  1919)  Hydraulic  press  for  vulcanizing  and  shaping 
nneuir.atic  tire«   for  bicycles  and   motorcycles.     E.   Lefebvre. 

(October  31,  1919)  .Automatic  machine  for  manufacturing  elas- 
tic  fabric   breadth-wise.      A.   Froton. 

(October  31,  1919)  \'ulcanizing  apparatus  for  tire  repairing. 
J.   G.   Moya. 

(November  14,  1919)  Improvements  in  vulcanizing  pincers.  F. 
O.   Lake. 

(December  30,  1919)  Machine  for  making  plans  of  the  ma- 
terial intended  to  be  vulcanized  in  hot  molds.  The  Miller 
Rubber    Co. 

(December  30.  1919)  Imprcvements  in  molds  for  vulcanizing 
articles  of  rubber  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Miller  Rubber 
Co. 

(May  28,  1919.)  Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
rubber  goods.     The  .\ranar  Co. 

(.August  18,  1919)  Process  and  apparatus  for  making  articles 
of  rubber.     The  Aranar  Co. 

(January  13,  1920)  Improvements  in  rubber  mixers  to  make 
them'  function  automatically.     J.  J.   B.   A.   Garabiol. 

(January  27,  1920)  Machine  for  manufacturing  tires.  E. 
Hopkinson   and    H.   V.    Lough. 

(January  2S,  1920)  Improvements  in  the  processes  and  appara- 
tus employed  in  mixing  or  kneading  rubber  and  similar 
substances.     Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

(January  29,  1920)  Imprnvements  in  apparatus  for  the  manu- 
facture   of   pneumatic   tires.      T.    Sloper. 

(March  5,  1920)  Improvements  in  portable  vulcanizers  for 
repairing  pneumatic   tires.     Harvey    Frost   &   Co. 

(March  8,  1920)  Improvements  in  burners  for  vulcanizers. 
Harvey    Frost    &    Co. 


504,706 

505,147 
505,619 
505,627 
506,052 
507,975 

507,976 

508.565 
508,591 
508.674 
509,167 
509,184 

509,233 
511,136 
511,224 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF   ISSUE 
778.411      (April    19.   1921)      Vulcanizing  aiparatus   with   built-in   alcohol-gas 

burner.     Job.   Herrmann.   Kandel,   Pfalz. 
779,667      (February    10,    1920)     Apparatus    for    inserting   rubber    pieces   in 

the    sides    of    boots.       Wilh.    Plischewski,    Kirchderne,    Post 

Derne    :.    W. 


PROCESS   PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


E.    C.    Huflford,    Los 


NO.    1,380,330     Producing    tire-retreading    matrix. 
Angeles,  Calif. 
1,330,426     Vulcanizing   pneumatic   tires.      W.    Seward,   Baltimore.    Md. 
1,380,528     Manufacture   of   tire    mandrels.      D.    A.    Clark   and    C.    E.    Lowe, 
assignors    hy    mesne    assignments    to    The    Republic    Tool    & 
Manufacturmg  Co. — all   of  Cleveland,   O. 
Manufacture    of    cord    tires.      J.    H.    Patten,    Kent,    assignor    to 

W,   T.    Behne,   King  County — both   in   Washington. 
Manufacture    of    rubber    nipples    having    valve    projections.      H. 

Orimelmann,    Wallisellen,    Switzerland. 
Reclaiming    rubber.      E.    Muschewske    and    W.    W.    Wood,    Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


1,380,736 
1,381,185 
1,381.654 


212,201 


162.263 


162,528 


504,142 
504.586 
505,019 
505,254 
508.143 
509,667 


779.219 


THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA 

Manufacture  of  reinforced  inner  tubes  of  standard  size.  The 
Liberty  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  J.  A.  McTaggart — both 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

Vulcanizing  tires.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..  Chicopee  Falls,  as- 
signee of  T.  Midgley,  South  Road,  Hampden,  and  R,  B. 
Xaylor,  37  Western  view,  Springfield — all  in  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Not    yet   accepted.) 

Preserving  vulcanized  rubber  by  keeping  in  artificially  moistened 
atmosphere.     H.  P.  Stevens,  15  High  street.  Borough,  London. 

FRANCE 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  ISSXTE 

(September    22.     1919)      Process    of    making    articles    of    rubber 

without    solders.      A.    Boeder. 
(October    6,    1919)      Improvements    in    the    method    of    applying 

repair  bands  nr  tread  bands  to  used  tires.     C.  C.   Gates. 
(October    17,    1919)      Improvements    in    the   manufacture  of   cord 

bodies  for  pneumatic  tires  with  rods.     A.  O.  Remy. 
(October   21,    1919)      Improvements    in   the   manufacture   of   solid 

rubber   tiros.      C.    and    A.    E.    Burnett. 
(January    5,    1920)     Recovering  pneumatic  tires  by   riveting.     C. 

A.  Carteret. 
(April   19,  1919)     Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  products 

with  a  base  of  rubber.     A  Helbronner, 

GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH    DATES   OF    ISSUE 

(April  25.  1921)  Method  for  improving  pneumatic  tires.  Otto 
Lohr,   Oberlossnitz-Radebeul. 
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Society  of  Automoti\e  Engineers  Specifications  for  Insulated  Cables' 

Electrical  Equipment  Division  Report 


THE  Electrical  Equipment  Division's  recommendation  that  the 
present  S.  A.  E.  standard  for  insulated  cable  be  revised  to 
conform  to  the  accompanying  specifications  for  insulated  cable, 
was  approved.  Although  the  proposal  does  not  as  yet  include 
electrical  tests,  it  is  desired  by  the  cable  manufacturers  that  the 
manufacturing  specifications  be  adopted  and  published  without 
delay  so  far  as  they  have  been  completed. 

The  electrical  tests  for  high-tension  ignition  cable  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  standard  at  a  later  date,  as  no  entirely  satisfactory 
tests  have  yet  been  developed.  The  electrical  tests  included  in 
the  present  standard,  although  used  considerably  in  general  power- 
cable  testing,  are  not  considered  satisfactory  for  automotive  high- 
tension  ignition  cable. 

The  proposed  revision  is  submitted  as  a  practical  and  satis- 
factory specification  founded  on  the  best  commercial  e.xperience. 
It  embodies  many  points  in  common  with  government  specifica- 
tions which  have  been  generally  approved  and  will  be  used  by 
manufacturers   in   producing  high-grade   insulated   cable. 

INSULATED    CABLE 

I.      GENESAL   SPECIFICATIONS 

Conductors.  Conductors  shall  be  bunched  or  stranded  as 
specified  in  each  section  and  shall  be  annealed  copper  wire  in  ac- 
cordance with  Specification  No.  B3-15  of  the  .'\merican  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  .\11  wires  shall  be  thoroughly  tinned  and 
must  withstand  the  tinning  test  as  specified  in  Section  II,  Tests. 
All  tests  of  copper  conductors  shall  be  made  before  stranding 
or  insulating. 

Cotton  Separ.^tors.  Material  for  separators,  where  specified, 
shall  be  of  good  grade  cotton  and  shall  be  closely  and  tightly 
applied. 

Rubber  Insul.\tion.  Rubber  insulations  shall  be  homogeneous 
in  character,  properly  vulcanized,  and  placed  concentrically  about 
the  conductors.  Rubber  insulations  shall  adhere  closely  to,  but 
shall  strip  readily  from,  the  conductors,  leaving  them  reasonably 
clean.  Rubber  insulations  used  on  cables  covered  by  these  speci- 
fications shall  contain  not  less  than  20  per  cent  (by  weight)  of 
good   grade  Hevea   rubber  which  has   not  been   previously   used. 

V.ARNISHED  Cambric  Tape.  Varnished  cambric  tape  shall  be 
made  from  a  good  grade  cotton  fiber  treated  with  multiple  coats 
of  insulating  varnish.  The  instantaneous  puncture  voltage  shall 
be  not  less  than  750  volts  per  mil  of  thickness  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. Varnished  cambric  tape  shall  be  not  less  than  0.005-inch, 
nor  more  than  0.013-inch  thick. 

Braids.  Braids  shall  consist  of  closely  woven  cotton  yarn,  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  1/64-inch  thick.  Braids  shall  be  impreg- 
nated with  at  least  two  coats  of  properly  dried,  heat,  oil  and  water 
resisting  insulating  varnish  or  impregnated  with  black  weather- 
proof compound  which  has  an  even  and  smooth  finish,  .\djacent 
layers  of  cable,  when  wound  on  the  reel,  shall  not  stick  to  one 
another  at  any  temperature  under  105  degrees  F.  (40  degrees  C). 

Armor.  Armor  shall  be  of  either  galvanized  or  sherardized 
soft  steel,  soft  brass,  aluminum  or  copper  and  applied  in  a  close 
helix.  Successive  turns  shall  not  overlap.  Armor  dimensions 
shall  be  as  given  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.     Armor  Thickness  and  Width   Di.mensions 


Thickness,  In. 


Armor  Min. 

Small  0.014 

Large  0.01" 


NoM. 
0.017 
0.020 


Max. 

0.020 
0.023 


Min. 

0.045 
0.095 


WIDT.H,  In. 
—  ■  r«- 


9Hom.  Max. 

n.050  0.055 

0.100  0.105 
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.■\rnior  shall  be  solid  "D"  shaped,  unless  otherwise  specified 
by  the  purchaser.  The  large  armor  is  recommended  for  use  on 
all  cables  e.xceeding  yi-inch  diameter  underneath  the  armor. 

II.  TESTS 
Tinning  Test.  For  this  test,  samples  of  the  bare  wire  before 
being  stranded  or  insulated  shall  be  properly  selected  to  secure  an 
average  grade  of  tinning.  The  wires  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  means  of  ether,  benzine,  gasoline,  naphtha,  caustic  alkali  solu- 
tion, alcohol,  or  hot  water  and  soap,  whichever  may  be  found 
necessary  to  thoroughly   clean  the  wires. 

The  wires  shall  then  be  rinsed  in  clear  water  and  wiped  dry 
with  a  soft  cotton  cloth.  The  wires  shall  then  be  immersed  for 
one  minute  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.088  at  70  degrees  F.  (21  degrees  C),  and  then  rinsed 
in  clear  water  and  wiped  dry  as  above  specified.  The  wires  shall 
then  be  immersed  for  30  seconds  in  a  solution  of  sodium  poly- 
sulphide  which  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur  and  which  has  suffi- 
cient, strength  to  thoroughly  blacken  a  piece  of  clean  untinned 
copper  wire  in  5  seconds. 

The  complete  cycle  of  operations  shall  then  be  repeated,  com- 
mencing with  the  immersion  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  ending  with 
the  immersion   in  the  sodium  polysulphide  solution. 

Tests  of  tinning  shall  be  made  on  not  less  than  10  sets  of 
samples  of  reasonable  length.  All  wires  shall  withstand  one 
immersion  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  without  blackening  in  the 
sodium  polysulphide  solution,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  wires  shall 
withstand  three  immersions  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  without 
blackening  in  the  sodium  polysulphide  solution.  .-MI  tests  shall 
be  conducted  with  the  solutions  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  F. 
Physical  Tests.  A  test  specimen  of  rubber  insulation  which 
has  not  previously  been  handled,  not  less  than  6  inches  long 
shall  have  marks  placed  upon  it  2  inches  apart.  The  sample  shall 
then  be  stretched  at  the  rate  of  12  inches  per  minute  until  these 
marks  are  6  inches  apart,  and  then  immediately  released.  Thirty 
seconds  after  being  released  the  distance  between  the  marks  shall 
not  exceed  2'/l  inches.  The  test  specimen  shall  then  be  stretched 
until  the  marks  are  7  inches  apart  before  it  is  ruptured. 

The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  rubber  insulation  shall  not  be 
less  than  600  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  tensile  strength  shall 
be  calculated  upon  the  original  cross-section  of  the  test-specimen 
before  stretching. 

Physical  tests  shall  be  made  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
50  degrees  F.  (10  degrees  C),  nor  more  than  90  degrees  F.  (32 
degrees  C). 

For  the  purpose  of  these  tests,  care  must  be  used  in  cutting  to 
obtain  samples  of  uniform  cross-section  and  no  manufacturer 
shall  be  responsible  for  results  obtained  from  samples  imperfectly 
cut. 

The  above  physical  tests  shall  not  apply  to  wires  or  cables  hav- 
ing a  wall  thickness  of  less  than  0.04S-inch.  For  wires  and 
cables  having  a  wall  thickness  of  less  than  0.04S-inch  the  initial 
and  ultimate  stretch  shall  be  5  and  6  inches,  respectively,  and  the 
tensile   strength   not   less   than   500   pounds   per   square   inch. 

Miscellaneous  Tests.  The  following  tests  apply  to  high- 
tension    (secondary)    ignition   cables   only. 

Oil  Test  for  Braided  Cables.  A  sample  of  cable  shall  be  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  machine  oil  and  gasoline 
for  a  period  of  24  hours  without  allowing  the  ends  of  the  sample 
to  become  submerged,  .^fter  this  immersion  the  impregnating 
varnish  should  not  show  signs  of  softening  or  absorption,  and 
when  the  braids  have  been  peeled  oflf,  it  should  be  shown  that 
no  oil  has  penetrated  to  the  rubber  insulation. 
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m.     SPECIFICATIONS     FOE     HIGH-TENSION      (SECONDARY)      IGNITION 

CABLES 

Conductors  shall  be  stranded  and  covered  with  rubber  in- 
sulation. 

High-tension  (secondary)  ignition  cables  shall  be  plain  rubber 
covered,  single  braided,  rubber  face  taped  and  single  braided  or 
double  braided.  Weatherproof  braid  shall  not  be  used  on  this 
type  of  cable. 

High-tension  (secondary)  ignition  cable  sizes  shall  be  as  shown 
in  Table  2. 


VI.      SPECIFICATIONS    FOR   VARNISHED    CAKBRIC   INSULATION   LIGHT- 
ING   AND   STARTING   CABLES 

Conductors  shall  be  constructed  as  described  in  Section  V,  and 
shall  be  stranded  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Lighting  and  starting 
cables  of  this  class  shall  have  two  or  more  layers  of  overlapping 
varnished  cambric  tape.  .-Mternate  layers  shall  be  laid  in  opposite 
directions.  Lighting  and  starting  cables  of  this  class  may  be 
either  single  or  double  braided. 

Table  5.     Additional  Speofications  for  Varnished  Cambric 
1nsui..\tion  .and  .'\rmored  Lighting  .^nd  St.\rtinc  Cables 
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IV.     SPECIFICATIONS  FOE  LOW-TENSION    (PRIMABY)  IGNITION   CABLES 

Conductors  shall  be  bunched  or  stranded  and  covered  with 
rubber  insulation.  Low-tension  (primary)  ignition  cable  shall  be 
plain  rubber  covered,  single  braided,  rubber  face  taped  and  single 
braided,  or  double  braided.  Low-tension  (primary)  ignition 
cable  sizes  shall  be  as  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3.     Low-Tension  Ignition   Cable  Sizes 
NoM.  Size, 
No.  Wires  in  Strand 

Wires      ,— ^ ^  Max.  Outside 

NoM.  Size      In  Strand    A.w.c.               In.  Diam.     In. 

5   mm.                12                  26                0.0159  0.207 

(0.197  in.)             19                  27               0.0142  


MiN. 

Outside 

Diam.    In. 

0.187 


V.     SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  RUBBER-COVXBED  LIGHTING  AND  STARTING 

CABLES 

Conductors  of  cables  Nos.  16  to  10  A.w.g.  inclusive  shall  be 
either  bunched  or  stranded  as  desired.  Stranded  construction  is 
recommended  for  flexibility.  Conductors  of  cables  No.  8  and 
larger  shall  be  stranded  and  may  be  either  concentric  or  rope  lay. 

Conductors  shall  be  covered  with  rubber  insulation. 

Note — Lighting  and  starting  cables  shall  be  single  braided,  rubber  face 
taped  and  single  braided,  or  double  braided. 

Lighting  and  starting  cable  sizes  shall  be  as  shown  in  Table  4. 
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Conductors  shall  be  constructed  as  described  in  Section  V  and 
shall  be  stranded  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Lighting  and  starting 
cables  of  this  class  shall  have  two  or  more  layers  of  overlapping 
varnished  cambric  tape.  Alternate  layers  shall  be  laid  in  opposite 
directions.  Lighting  and  starting  cables  of  this  class  may  be  either 
single  or  double  braided. 


BUREAU    OF    STANDARDS   ANALYZES    PNEUMATIC   TIRES 
The  Bureau  of   Standards,   Washington,  D.   C.,  is  carrying  on 
an    interesting    series    of    investigations    in    order    to    develop    a 
standard   specification    for   pneumatic   tires.     A   tire-testing  dyna- 
mometer has  been  installed  with  a  view  to  determine  the  amount 


Bureau  of  Standards  Tire-Testing  Dvnam(imi;ii.k 

of  energy  dissipated  in  heat  in  tires  operated  under  different  con- 
ditions of  axle  load,  inflation  pressure,  speed  in  miles  per  hour, 
and  tractive  efifort.  By  means  of  this  machine  the  pressure  of 
the  tire  against  the  wheel  with  which  it  is  in  contact  may  be 
measured. 

In  analyzing  various  brands  of  autonioliilc  tires,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  makes  use  of  what  is  scientifically  termed  an 
accelerated  aging  test.  During  a  year,  for  instance,  "the  Rubber 
Section  of  theiBureau  of  Standards  analyzed  for  the  War  De- 
partment more4than  500  samples  of  rubber,  representing  250,000 
tires,  and  having  a  valuation  of  $20,000,000." 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  valuable  assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered tn  rubber  manufacturers,  while  the  quality  of  rubber  com- 
pounds has  been   greatly   improved. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


LETTING  THE  DEALER  DO  HIS  SHARE 

RECOGNIZING  that  a  nursing-nipple  bored  for  milk  only  cannot 
be  used  for  prepared  infant  food,  the  manufacturer  of  the 
"Sanitate''  nipple  has  provided  means  for  the  dealer  or 
druggist  to  bore  the  nipple  with  a  hole  of  the  proper  size.  The 
nipple  is  made  in  one  piece  with  a  long,  slender  extension  at  the 
top  which  becomes  inverted  when  the  nipple  is  turned  the  other 
side  out,  and  prevents  collapse 
of  the  nipple.  This  extension  is 
grooved  for  boring  for  a  hole 
of  any  desired  size,  and  the 
druggist  or  dealer  gets  an  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  by  bor- 
ing a  hole  of  the  right  size  to 
Sanitate  Nipple  meet  the  customer's  particular 
requirements. — The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 


The  "Jewel"  bathing  cap  is  meant  for  diving  and  has  only  a 
decorated  bow  on  the  front  and  sides  ornamented  with  "jewels." 
This  cap  comes  in  flesh,  green,  black,  bright  red,  and  blue  with 
trimming  and   head-band  to   harmonize. 

The  "Hawaii"  cap  has  a  tam-shaped  top  overlaid  with  wide 
fringe  formed  by  loops  of  rubber  in  contrasting  color  to  the  body 
of  the  cap  which  may  be  flesh,  green,  blue,  bright  red,  or  yellow. 


Cleopatra" 


"SPIRALWEAVE"  PORTABLE  CABLES 

A  new  device  in  cable  manufacture  is  offered 
by  a  well-known  Wilkes-Barre  company,  whose 
wire  products  have  been  on  the  market  since 
1848. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  "Spiralweave" 
cables  is  the  method  of  weaving  the  outside 
covering.  The  threads  lie  so  as  to  counteract  all  pull  and  surface 
abrasion.  Made  like  fire  hose,  "Spiralweave"  cables  are  said  to 
outwear  other  makes  that  so  often  have  a  tendency  to  stretch  and 
bulge.  They  are  particularly  fitted  for  use  as  mine-shaft  cables ; 
the  warp  threads  running  lengthwise  of  the  wire  directly  support 
the  cable  and  no  steel  supporting  wires  are  then  necessary. 

The  heavy  insulation,  of  carefully  prepared  and  combined  mate- 
rial and  proper  rubber  vulcanization,  gives  these  cables  full  pro- 
tection against  moisture  or  sulphur  water.  "Spiralweave"  can 
often  be  used  in  place  of  lead-covered  cables  where  there  is  danger 
of   electrolysis — Hazard    Manufacturing    Co.,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 


fringe, 
tested 


'Jewel' 
The  close-fitting  head-band  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
These  bathing  caps  are  carefully  manufactured  from 
rubber  stock.  While  the  manufacturer  cannot  assume  responsi 
bility  for  deterioration  caused  by  light,  heat,  or  climatic  conditions, 
these  caps  are  said  to  be  as  nearly  proof  against  light,  sun  and 
climate  as  a  thin  rubber  article  of  light  weight  and  high  grade 
can  be.— The  Fauhless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


ENGLISH    TYPE    OF    CHILDREIN'S 
WATERPROOF  WADERS 

From  England  comes  a  practical 
wader  for  children  on  the  beaches, 
in  the  form  of  a  waterproof  gar- 
ment which  mothers  will  ■  undoubtedly 
appreciate.  This  garment,  which  is 
fashioned  to  protect  a  child  from 
moisture  and  dirt,  and  which  is  of  par- 
ticular use  at  the  seashore,  is  made  up 
of  a  trousers  portion  combined  with  a 
bodice,  the  whole  fastened  with  straps, 
and  easily  put  on  or  removed.  A  par- 
ticular feature  is  the  tongue  insert  at 
the  back  of  the  bodice,  preventing  the 
entrance  of  water.  Buttons  form  the 
means  of  fastening  this  tongue  into  place, 
but  do  not  show  in  the  picture.— Paw- 
sons  &  Gillett,  19  Chapel  street,  Milton 
street,   London,   E.C.2,   England. 


A  SPORTS  SHOE  OF  NEW  DESIGN 

Several  new  types  of  sports  shoes  which  would  seem  to  have 
particular  appeal  during  summer  and  for   summer   sports  are 

offered  by  the  Hood  Rubber 
Products  Co.,  Inc.  Among 
these  is  the  "KlayKort,"  a 
tennis  shoe  made  of  white 
duck  and  having  red  trim- 
mings. The  sole  is  of  red 
rubber,  while  the  forepart 
of  this  sole  is  of  extra  qual- 
ity gray  pebbled  rubber.  The 
toe  cap  is  also  of  rubber, 
while  there  is  a  thick  felt 
cushion  between  the  sole  and 
the  sock  lining.  This  shoe 
is  suitable  not  only  for  ten- 
nis but  for  all  outdoor  pur- 
poses and  is  made  in  sizes 
for  men,  boys,  youths,  and 
women.  —  Hood  Rubber 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Water- 
town,   Massachusetts. 


Waterproof    Wader 


ATTRACTIVE    BATHING  CAPS 

The  "Cleopatra"  bathing  cap  is  circular 
in  shape,  with  pleated  top  efTect  and 
round  disks  set  in  at  the  sides,  trimmed 
with  daisy  and  tassel  ornaments.  It  is  to 
be  had  in  flesh,  blue,  bright  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  white,  trimmed  in  contrasting 
colors,  and  decorated  with  a  design  of 
clusters   of   dots. 


SAFETY 


"KlayKort"   Tenuis  Bal 


"AUTCO-KECK" 
BOOT 

The  special  advantages  of 
the  "Autco-Keck"  safety 
tire  boot  are  said  to  be  that  it  can  be  used  to  repair  a  rim  cut 
without  causing  the  casing  to  bulge,  as  well  as  for  a  blow-out. 
There  are  no  flaps  to  project  over  the  edge  of  the  rim,  and  it  is 
easily  applied.  It  was  formerly  made  by  the  Keck  Manufacturing 
Co.,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  and  is  the  invention  of  Herbert  C.  Keck. — 
Akron  Universal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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WATERPROOF  HAT-PROTEXTOR  FOR  MEN 

A  useful  invention  recently  put  on  the  market  is  a  waterproof 
hat-protector,  designed  to  shield  a  man's  hat  from  rain  or  snow. 

The  covering  for  the  crown 
is  of  waterproofed  cloth  or 
thin  sheet  rubber,  and  comes 
in  three  styles,  suitable  for 
the  three  ordinary  types  of 
men's  headgear.  The  New- 
man hat-protector  follows 
the  contour  of  the  hat  and 
turns  under  the  brim,  where 
an  elastic  band  in  the 
hemmed  edge  draws  the 
covering  for  the  brim  into 
shape.  The  device  would 
seem  to  have  much  in  its 
favor.  To  find  a  protection 
for  women's  hats,  to  suit  the 
many  varying  shapes  and 
styles,  would  be,  however,  a 
more  difficult  matter. 

When  not  in  use  the  pro- 
tector   can     be     folded     up 
compactly,  but  is  easily  ap- 
plied when  needed  and  is  held  securely  in  place. — Manufacturers 
Engineering  Co.,  520  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Xew-mas  H.at  Protector 


RUBBER    SANITARY    NAPKIN    COVER 

The  "Crescent"  sanitary  napkin  cover  is  made  in  tubular  form, 
of  white  rubber  of  good  quality.     The  edges  of  the  oval  opening 

cut  in  one  side  to 
permit  the  inser- 
tion of  a  napkin 
are  reinforced  by 
rolling,  as  are  also 
the  open  ends  of 
the  cover  through 
which  the  ends  of 
the  napkin  are 
slipped.  Gripping 
fasteners  just  in- 
side these  open  ends  hold  the  napkin  in  place  after  the  cover  has 
been  adjusted.  These  fasteners  are  riveted  in  place  over  pieces 
of  white  felt  between  them  and  the  rubber.  This  cover  may  be 
worn  with  any  belt  preferred,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  wear 
a  sanitary  apron  or  other  similar  protection.  After  washing 
with  any  pure  soap,  it  should  be  patted  dry  with  a  towel  and 
dusted  with  talc  powder  before  being  put  away. — Crescent  Spe- 
cialty Co.,  Inc.,  265  Wyckoff  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


"Ckescent"  Sanitaky  Napkin  Cover 


NEW  LINE  OF  RUBBER  HOSE 

The  "Conqueror"  line  includes  air  hose,  wash  rack  hose,  and 
flexible  hose  nozzles.  The  hose,  with  a  white  stripe  as  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, 
has,  it  is  claimed,  many 
important  features. 
Among  these  are  un- 
usual durability,  the  fact 
that  it  can  withstand  sev- 
eral hundred  p  o  u  n  d  s' 
pressure,  and  that  it  is 
"non  -  kinkable".  The 
"Conqueror"   air   hose   is  'toNouEROR"  Hose 

put  up  in  fifty- foot  coils,  or,  if  desired,  in  500-foot  continuous 
lengths.— Voorhces  Rubber  Manufacttiring  Co.,  20-56  Bostwick 
avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


RUBBER-TOP  MOUTH  FOR  TOBACCO  BAGS 
George  VV.  Williams  has  improved  upon  the  construction  of 
his  prior  patent,  and  now  offers  a  self-closing  mouth-piece  com- 
prising a  conical  neck  having  at  its  larger  end  a  flange  adapted 
to  lie  within  the  discharge  opening  of  bags  for  tobacco  or  other 
granular  matter.  .\t  the  opposite  end 
of  the  neck  are  a  pair  of  lips,  the  meet- 
ing faces  of  which  are  straight  and  of 
such  thickness  and  contour  that  in 
normal  position  they  form  a  closure 
for  the  mouth-piece.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  neck  are  ribs  having  the 
(louble  function  of  retaining  the 
mouth-piece  in  the  opening  of  the  bag 
and  of  assisting  in  effecting  the  auto- 
matic closure  of  the  mouth-piece 
after  it  has  been  opened.  The  draw- 
string of  the  bag  is  caught  beneath 
the  ribs,  and,  if  too  long,  can 
Ije  v\ound  around  the  neck  piece  and 
caught  under  the  ribs.  When  the  neck 
is  deformed  by  pressure  at  its  opposite 
ends,  the  lips  separate  outwardly, 
bringing  the  ribs  against  the  bag  mouth  at  a  point  where  it  is 
supported  by  the  flange.  Thus  the  ribs  act  as  resilient  struts 
which  assist  the  normal  resiliency  of  the  neck  in  returning  the  lips 
to  closed  position  after  deformation. — George  W.  Williams,  1663 
Bay  Ridge  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New   York. 


ToB^rro  IJ.'.G  MoUTU-PlECE 


NEW  TYPE  OF  GOLF  SOLE  AND  HEEL 

In  place  of  the  old-time  spiked  shoes  which  are  now  being 
banished  from  golf  courses,  a  new  type  which,  it  is  claimed, 
grips  as  securely  but  does  not  injure  the  golf  green,  has  ap- 
peared. The  "Steady  Man"  soles  and  heels  can  be  attached  to 
ordinary  walking  boots.  The  soles  are  of  high-grade  rcxl  fiber- 
rubber,  to  which  has  been  added,  before  vulcanization,  a  special 


"Steady  Man"  Sole  and  Heel 

ply  of  white  tread  compound  to  form  a  wear-plate  studded  with 
truncated  cones  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  sole.  The 
shoes  equipped  with  these  aids  would  seem  to  meet  the  approval 
of  golfers. — Stedman  Products  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts. 


STAGGERED  BLOCK  TIRE 

A  new  type  oT'tread  for  solid  tires,  called  "Staggered  Block," 
which   has,   it   is   said,   given    very   satisfactory   results   in   severe 


Staggered   Block   Tike   Trf.ad 
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trials,  and  for  which  a  patent  has  been  applied,  aims  to  give  a 
truck  greater  speed,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  marked  saving  in  gaso- 
line. Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  design  and  con- 
struction are  that  a  more  uniform  cure  can  be  obtained  in  manu- 
facture, less  internal  heat  is  generated  while  in  use  as  the  tire  is 
<;emi-air  cooled,  the  traction  wave  is  practically  eliminated,  and 
greater  traction  and  resiliency  obtained  through  more  rapid  dis- 
placement. The  design  is  such  that  it  is  an  individual  block  tire, 
each  block  set  alternately  on  a  permanent  hard  base. — II.  H. 
Boucher,  1308  West  Pico  street,  Los  .Angeles,  California. 


A  RUBBER   BOTTLE-CONTAINER 

The   accompanying   illustration    shows   a   new   bottle-holder   or 
container,   which  may  be  made  of  rubber,   rubberized  fabric,   or 

rubber  compounds.  It  may 
be  decorated  in  any  way  de- 
sired, by  using  colored  rub- 
bers, and  it  may  be  in  any 
shape  or  size  to  fit  bottles  of 
different  kinds.  The  sides 
are  corrugated  to  prevent 
rolling  if  it  happens  to  tip 
over,  but  there  is  an  extend- 
ing flange  at  the  bottom 
which  forms  a  small  air 
cliamber  or  vacuum  when 
the  holder  is  placed  firmly 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  this 
vacuum  helps  hold  the  bot- 
tle and  cover  in  an  upright 
position.  The  open  end  is  finished  with  a  heavier  band  of  rubber 
which  grips  the  bottle  firmly.  This  device  is  intended  to  minimize 
the  cracking  of  bottles  from  shock  as  well  as  to  prevent  light 
from  getting  at  their  contents,  and  to  preserve  heat  and  cold  in 
contained  liquids. — Mrs.  Catherine  Flannery,  16  Hakes  avenue, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.      United  States  patent  No.  1,381,071. 


Xlumng  V'OTTLE  Holder 


DUST  CAP  AND  TIRE  GAGE  COMBINED 

An   ingenious   invention   that   combines   the   features   of  a   dust 
cap  and  pressure  gage  for  tire-valve  stems  is  the  "Test-O-Cap," 
which,  it  is  claimed,  saves  time,  tires  and 
gasoline. 

The  cap  screws  on  over  the  valve  stem 
and  is  adjustable  to  the  required  pressure. 
Its  functions  are  to  guard  against  either 
under  or  overinflation  and  in  order  to 
test  the  pressure  it  is  necessary  only  to 
press  a  small  plunger  at  the  top.  If  the 
cap  rises  the  tire  is  properly  inflated.  If 
it  rises  so  far  that  a  projecting  arrow- 
point  travels  above  the  bottom  edge  of 
a  red  band  that  circles  the  cap,  the  tire 
is  overinflated.  Failure  of  the  cap  to 
rise  at  all  signifies  underinflation.  .\t 
one  side  of  the  cap  is  a  connection  for 
the  pump  hose. — The  Greist  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,   New   Haven,  Connecticut. 


"2-PLEX"   INSULATING  TAPE 

Under  the  name  "2-Plex,"  a  combina- 
tion rubber  and  friction  tape  for  use  in 

electrical    insulation    is    being   marketed. 
The  "Test-OCap"  jj^j^    j^pg    j^    ^^^^^^    ^^,jj^    ^^^^^    jq    p^^. 

cent  of  live  rubber,  the  rubber  side  being  red  and  the  friction 
side  black.  It  will  withstand  a  heat  of  over  200  degrees  P.,  it  is 
claimed,  without  crystallizing  or  vulcanizing.  This  tape  is  J4-'nch 
wide,  is  put  up  in  J^-pound  rolls,  and  comes  wrapped  in  heavy  tin- 
foil.— Diamond    Holfast   Rubber   Co.,    .Atlanta,   Georgia. 


SCIENTIFIC  NURSING-BOTTLE  NIPPLE 

The    "Dominion    Nurser"    has    a    special    holdfast,    anti-colic 
feature  in  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  which  fits  inside  the  neck 
^^  of  an   eight-ounce,   round,  graduated  bottle  with 

IB  semi-wide  neck,  and  allows  a  passage  of  air  be- 

^X^^^  tween  the  nipple  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  while 
^I^^P  the  child  is  feeding.  The  nipple  also  has  a  pro- 
^^^  ^^\_  jecting  flange  about  half  way  up  from  the  bottom, 
s  ■   'i|gi  which   covers   the  top  of  the  bottle  and  prevents 

^■im^mK:^  the  food  from  leaking  out.  If  babies  could  express 
their  opinions,  doubtless  they  would  give  this  in- 
vention their  unqualified  approval. 

To  remove  the  nipple  from  the  bottle  it  is  only 
necessary  to  insert  the  finger  and  thumb  below  the 
middle  flange,  pressing  the  nipple  together  slightly 
and  letting  in  the  air.  It  will  then  come  out  easily 
and  can  be  readily  cleaned.  The  manufacturer  of 
this  red  rubber  nipple  also  puts  out  the  special 
bottle  on  which  to 
use  it,  and  this 
bottle,  on  account 
of  its  wide  neck, 
can  be  readily 
washed  and  kept 
entirely  antiseptic 
by  proper  scalding. 

NEW    "FLEETFOOT"    SANDAL 

The  "Romper"  barefoot  sandal 
is  a  two-strap  model  of  the  "Fleet- 
foot"  line,  made  of  white  duck, 
with  leather  insole  and  counter, 
white  rubber  sole  and  white  fox- 
ing, and  is  made  in  sizes  for 
misses  and  children.  The  same 
manufacturer  produces  both  nip- 
ple and  sandal.— Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 


"Romper,'   Fleetfoot  Line 
2-Stiiap    Sandal 


Limited, 


CORD   TIRE   FROM   THE    MID-WEST 

The  "Black  Hawk  Chief"  cord  tire  is  said  to  possess  many  re- 
finements over  the  ordinary  cord  tire.  Its  outside  dimensions  are 
larger  than  standard  cord  tires  and  it  is  heavily  reinforced  at  the 
rim  to  prevent  cutting.  The  side-walls 
are  protected  by  an  unusually  heavy 
coat  of  tough  rubber  which  prevents 
the  scuffing  so  common  to  cords. 

The  several  types  of  pneumatic 
automobile  tires  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  guaranteed  to  be  free 
from  imperfections  in  material  and 
workmanship.  Out  of  15,0(10  manu- 
factured only  twenty-two  were  re- 
turned for  adjustment.  The  company 
claims  that  its  tires  are  built  for  hard 
usage,  and  have  been  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency  when  used  on  rough 
country  roads. 

The  same  manufacturer  also  is  fea- 
turing "Black  Hawk  Sturdy  Traveler" 
inner  tubes  of  red  rubber  with  a  wide 
jet-black  stripe  of  specially  tough- 
ened rubber  around  the  tread.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  tube  cannot  rust  to 
"Black    Hawk    Chief"   Cord     ^,,g  rim.-Black  Hawk  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.,  2028  East  Walnut  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  Reed  Rubber  Co...  1156  Dorr  Street.  Toleiio.  Ohio,  is 
marketing  toy  balloons  in  sealed  white  envelopes  on  which  is 
printed  in  colors  a  group  of  youngsters  "flying"  balloons. 
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THE   OBITUARY   RECORD 
PROMINENT   RUBBER  JOURNALIST   AND   PLANTING  AUTHORITY 

THE  career  of  William  F.  de  Bois  Maclaren,  of  Armadale,  Scot- 
land, Dumbartonshire,  recently  terminated  at  the  age  of  64, 
was  notable  for  scope  and  accomplishment.  Although  known 
generally  as  a  financial  pioneer  of  the  rubber  planting  industry, 
Mr.  Maclaren  first  made  his  mark  in  the  field  of  trade  journalism. 
He  successfully  developed  a  small  printing  office  into  a  publishing 
company  of  international  character,  establishing  one  by  one  a 
series  of  successful  trade  journals,  among  them  The  India-Rub- 
ber  Journal,  of  London. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  rubber 
plantation  industry,  to  the  development  of  which  he  devoted  much 
skill  and  direction.  To  him  and  others  this  industry  owes  a  tradi- 
tion of  clean  finance  and  skilled  management.  He  made  him- 
self an  authority  on  rubber  planting  and  his  views  on  the  subject 
were  highly  esteemed.  As  a  business  man  he  is  credited  as  cau- 
tious, yet  courageous.  He  was  versatile  in  attainments,  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  a  ready  speaker  and  a  kind-hearted  man. 

POPULAR  IN  THE  WEST 
Charles  Measure,  formerly  connected  with  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  and  more  recently  with  the  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  died  June  27  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  after 
a  brief  illness.  !Mr.  Measure  had  devoted  his  entire  business 
career  to  the  rubber  industry,  and  was  a  salesman  of  wide 
acquaintance  and  experience.  He  became  associated  with  the 
Federal  Rubber  Co.  in  1912,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
manager  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  sales.  Mr.  Measure 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son  and  a  daughter. 


EDITOR'S    BOOK   TABLE 

"INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  BETTER  BOSS."  By 
James  Cooncr  Lawrence,  director  of  branch  operations  of  The  H.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Reprinted  from  "Administration— The 
Journal  of  Business  Analysis  and  Control,"  New  York  City.  Fifteen 
pages,   4  by  6  inches.     Distributed  gratis  by  The   B.   F.   Goodrich   Co. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  view  of  labor  conditions,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  underlying  motive  of  the  widespread  unrest  among  many 
workers  in  large  industries.  The  author  recognizes  in  the  worker 
a  natural  craving  for  leadership  exemplified  in  labor  organizations, 
but  ignored  in  their  various  "industrial  democracy"  schemes,  despite 
the  fact  that  leadership  has  proved  itself  indispensable  in  all  human 
activities.  It  is  not  merely  a  voice  in  the  management  that  the 
worker  really  needs  so  much  as  capable  leadership,  which  will  in- 
sure him  good  working  conditions,  good  wages,  and  a  good  home. 
The  author  sees  in  the  present  era  of  slackened  production  tlic 
chance  of  a  generation  to  purge  from  industrial  organizations 
leaders  who  have  proved  their  inability  not  merely  to  get  results 
for  a  plant  but  to  handle  fairly  the  operatives  over  whom  they 
are  placed.  He  notes  with  satisfaction  the  tendency  of  many 
corporations  to  encourage  the  sale  of  common  stock.  The  em- 
ployes thus  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  business. 


'TRADE  TESTS,  THE  SCIENTIFIC  MEASUREMENT  OF  TRADE 
Proficiency."  By  J.  Crosby  Chapman,  H.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  with  the 
a&-iistance  of  Daisy  Rogers  Chapman,  M.  A.  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New 
York,  1921.     Cloth.  435  pages,  S'/i   by  &'/,   inches. 

This  book  treats  of  trade  test  methods  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  of  Personnel,  Army  Trade  Test  Division. 
The  trade  test  is  the  instrument  devised  and  constructed  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  trained  examiner,  unskilled  in  any  particular 
trade,  to  measure  in  objective  terms  the  trade  standing  of  any 
recruit  claiming  skill  in  any  of  the  several  hundred  trades  neces- 
sary to  the  work  of  the  Army. 

The  construction  and  application  of  the  oral,  picture,  perfonn- 
a-ce  and  written  tests  are  detailed.  The  place  of  the  trade 
test  in  industry  is  discussed  at  lengfth,  followed  by  a  bibliography 
and   index. 


•AMICKICAN  CHEMISTRY;  A  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  THE 
Basis  for  Fvitnre  Proiiress."  By  Harrisrn  Hale.  Ph.D.,  head  ^  of  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  University  of  -Xrkansas.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  8  Warren  Mreet,  '"lew  York,  N.  Y.  Qoth,  215  pages,  4  by  S^S 
inches. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  attention  is  called  to  the  steadily 
increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  because 
of  the  connection  this  subject  has  with  matters  of  every-day  life. 
The  record  of  the  American  chemist,  the  author  believes,  is  one 
of  achievement,  with  encouraging  prospects  for  still  further  prog- 
ress. In  the  volume  under  consideration  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
briefly  describing  rubber  from  source  to  finished  product,  while 
several  illustrations  serve  to  give  the  subject  an  added  interest. 
.■\  brief  bibliography  appears  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


IN  THE  INTROUL'CTION  TO  THE  RECE.VT  C.\TAIX)C  ISSUED  BY  FR.A.NCIS 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bradford,  Manchester,  England,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  significant :  "As  the  leading  makers  in  Great 
Britain  of  rubber  machinery  our  designs  can  be  relied  on  to  in- 
clude  all    up-to-date    improvements    and    labor-saving   devices." 

The  catalog  at  hand  is  divided  into  several  sections,  each 
dealing  with  some  division  of  the  rubber  industry.  More  ex- 
haustive treatment,  however,  of  the  subjects  mentioned  can  be 
found  in  other  circulars  published  by  the  same  company  under 
the  titles  of:  "Rubber  Plantation  Machinery";  "Machinery  .for 
the  Manufacture  of  Solid  and  Pneumatic  Tires" ;  "Fine  Cut 
Sheet  Machinery" ;  and  "Vacuum  Drying  and  Impregnating 
Machinery." 

The  most  important  sections  of  the  present  catalog  deal  with 
types  of  rubber  plantation  machinery  and  machines  for  making 
tires,  belting,  hose,  and  many  kinds  of  mechanical  goods.  De- 
scriptions of  machinery  used  in  vulcanizing  are  also  given  an 
important  place.  Many  illustrations  serve  to  give  added  interest 
to  this  catalog. 

The  Fisher  Governor  Co.,  M.\rshalltown,  Iowa,  in  its 
recently  issued  Bulletin  Xo.  210  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  series  No.  90  pressure  regulator,  manufactured  by  this  firm. 
The  single-.seated  self-contained  pressure  regulator  in  question 
is  particularly  adapted  to  vulcanizing,  and  can  be  used  where 
lack  of  space  prevents  use  of  lever  and  weight  type  of  valve. 
The  mechanism  is  of  especial  value,  it  is  claimed,  in  controlling 
the  vulcanizing  steam  pressure  and  is  being  used  in  many  plants 
devoted  to  the  maiuifnCture  of  rubber  products. 

The  .Adams-Barre  Co.,  1242-1244  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  its  Catalog  No.  21,  recently  issued,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  of  its  tire  repair  equipments.  A  com- 
prehensive list  of  vulcanizin.g  tools  and  supplies  is  one  of  the 
iinportant  features  of  this  catalog. 

The  firm  of  Toch  Brothers,  320  Fifth  avenue.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  publishes  numerous  catalogs  descriptive  of  the  company's 
various  "RIW"  protective  products.  The  rubber  colors  which 
this  company  manufactures  include  blacks,  reds,  yellows,  blues, 
greens,  etc.,  of  use  for  coloring  tiles,  hot-water  bottles,  automo- 
bile tubes,  toy  balloons,  and  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds. 

In    AN    EFFORT    TO    INCREASE    THE    USE    OF    THE    MOTOR    TRUCK    AS 

an  indispensable  factor  in  modern  transportation,  the  Firestone 
Ship-by-Truck  Bureau,  Firestone  Park,  .\kron,  Ohio,  has  issued 
a  series  of  bulletins  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  most  recent  of 
these.  Bulletin  No.  8,  is  entitled  "Marketing  Live  Stock  by  Motor 
Truck."  By  means  of  photographs,  charts,  and  statistical  tables 
an  investigation  covering  movements  into  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Kan- 
sas City,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  East  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities,  has  been  reported.  The  bulletin  aims  to 
show  the  part  that  the  truck  has  been  and  is  playing  in  the  market- 
ing of  live  stock,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  benefits  resulting 
to  the  farmer  from  its  use. 
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"The  Black  Art  of  Rubber  Compounding."  Chat  No.  6. 
The  sixth  in  the  series  which  is  being  sent  out  to  the  trade  by  the 
Binney  &  Smith  Co.,  81  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It  deals 
with  Microne.x  as  an  ingredient  in  tire  and  shoe  stocks  and  in 
pressure-cure  formulas. 

.\mong  the  new  publications  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
rubber  industry  is  an  illustrated  pamphlet  issued  by  Harrisons 
&  Crosfield,  Limited,  1-4  Great  Tower  street,  London,  E.  C.  3, 
England.  This  pamphlet,  entitled  "Rubber,  Tea  and  Other  Trop- 
ical Produce,"  furnishes  much  valuable  information  regarding 
the  commodities  mentioned.  Several  statistical  tables  add  much 
to  the  importance  of  the  pamphlet. 

An  unusual  and  interesting  catalog  is  that  of  the 
Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  California.  The  author 
and  illustrator  of  this  circular  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  brought 
up  among  his  own  people,  the  Apaches,  but  later  trained  in  the 
white  man's  universities.  The  catalog  sets  forth  not  only  some 
of  the  curious  Indian  customs  but  describes  also  the  important 
features  of  the  new  "Savage"  cord  tires,  the  latest  product  of  the 
Spreckels  company. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES 


rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shoisnng  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
fortnation  may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  Editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(893)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  address  of  a  New  York 
concern  handling  talc  under  the  brand  "600." 

(894)  Request  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
brown  and  gray  good-quality  rubber  bathing  caps  having  the  edge 
machine-stitched  to  resemble  button-holing,  and  fastening  under 
the  chin  with  adjustable  strap. 

(895)  The  address  of  manufacturers  of  uncoated  fabric  for 
dirigibles  is  desired  by  a  reader. 

(896)  A  manufacturer  desires  the  address  of  concerns  manu- 
facturing machinery  for  plaiting  and  crimping  sheet  rubber. 

(897)  A  manufacturer  abroad  requests  the  address  of  makers 
of  rubber  drives  suitable  for  motorcyclists. 

(898)  A  reader  asks  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  a 
green  felt  top  rubber-base  dice  mat,  18  by  24  inches. 

(899)  A  reader  in  Japan  requests  the  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  footwear  repair  equipment  and  supplies. 

(900)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  knit  jacket  fire  hose. 

(901)  A  reader  desires  to  know  what  rubber  specialty  house 
uses  00  as  the  trade  mark  on  its  products. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


District  Offices. 
New    York:    734    Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801   Customhouse. 
Chicago:    504    Federal   Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1020    Hibernia    Bank 

Building. 
San    Francisco:    307    Customhouse. 
Seattle:   848  Henry  Building. 


Cooperative   Offices. 

Cleveland:    Cliamber    of    Commerce. 

Cincinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
General  Freight  Agent,  Southern 
Railway,    96    Ingalls    Building. 

Dayton,  Ohio:  Dayton  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I. OS  Angeles:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Phil.TdcIphia:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Portl.ind,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


(34,911)  A  merchant  in  Porto  Rico  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  in  Spain  of  tires  and  accessories. 

(35,085)  A  commercial  agent  in  France  desires  to  secure  the 
representation  of  firms  for  the  sale  of  tires  and  accessories. 

(35,105)    A  mercantile  firm  in  Catania  desires  to  purchase  first- 


grade  automobile  tires  and  pneumatic  tires.  Correspondence  in 
Italian. 

(35,133)  An  importer  in  Spain  desires  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  maimfacturcrs  not  already  represented  in  that 
country,  for  the  sale  of  rubber  heels,  automobile  and  motorcycle 
accessories,  etc. 

(35,153)  A  company  of  commission  agents  in  the  Maltese 
Islands  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  raincoats. 
Quote  c.i.f.  Malta  for  shipment  direct  from  New  York  to  Malta. 

(35,199)  A  merchant  in  Spain,  now  in  the  United  States,  desires 
to  purchase  and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  novelties  and 
rubber  goods. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 

SUIT  BY  L  T.  S.  RUBBER  CO.  VS.  ESSEX  RUBBER  CO.  DISMISSED 

I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.  vs.  Essex  Rubber  Co.  District  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  November  27,  1920.  In  Equity,  No 
1008. 

THE  case  in  question  had  reference  to  an  alleged  infringement  of 
the  Tufford  patent  on  resilient  heels.  No.  14,049,  reissued  Jan- 
uary 11,  1916.  On  the  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  this  suit, 
brought  by  an  Ohio  corporation  against  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  appears  on  the  records  that  there  was 
no  infringement  in  the  district  mentioned,  the  motion  was  granted 
and  for  want  of  jurisdiction  the  bill  was  dismissed.— Federal  Re- 
porter, volume  270,  pages  593-656. 

COMPLAINT  AGAINST  SUPER  TREAD  TIRE  CO.  DISMISSED 

Following  the  recent  report  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  receiver 
for  the  Super  Tread  Tire  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the  latter  concern  has  been 
dismissed. 

No  evidence  was  found  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  the  Super 
Tread  Tire  Co.  ever  "sold  rebuilt  tires  with  the  intent,  purpose 
and  effect  of  deceiving  and  misleading  the  general  public,  or  that 
said  company  circulated  or  caused  to  be  circulated  advertisements 
which  stated  that  the  Super  Tread  Tire  Co.'s  autotnohile  tires 
were  new,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  reconstructed 
and   rebuilt." 

It  was  also  found  that  this  company  in  its  advertising  matter, 
when  offering  its  tires  for  sale,  never  concealed  the  fact  that  such 
tires  were  rebuilt.  The  case  against  the  company  was  therefore 
set  aside. 


CUSTOMS  APPRAISERS'  DECISIONS 

The  United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  collector  in  the  matter  of  the  protest  of 
Austin  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  against  the  assessment  of 
duties  on  printers'  blankets  by  the  Boston  collector  of  customs. 

Printers'  blankets  composed  of  three  layers  of  rubber  and  three 
layers  of  cotton,  were  assessed  for  duty  as  a  manufacture  in  chief 
value  of  cotton,  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  Paragraph  266, 
Tariff  Act  of  1913.  It  was  claimed  by  the  importers  to  be  a 
manufacture  in  chief  value  of  rubber,  with  duty  at  the  rate  of 
but  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  Paragraph  368. 


THE  EDGE   LAW  AMENDED 

The  bill  amending  the  Edge  .Act.  which  has  become  law  by 
presidential  signature,  provides  that  after  the  required  initial 
payment  on  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  Edge  Law  cor- 
porations, subsequent  payments,  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  may  be  made  upon  call  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  corporations.  It  is  believed  that  this  amendment,  doing 
away  with  the  10  per  cent  installments  at  sixty-day  periods  for- 
merly required,  will  greatly  facilitate  obtaining  subscriptions  by 
giving  assurance  that  funds  will  be  acquired  only  as  urgently 
needed  for  safe  and  profitable  employment  in  financing  American 
foreign  trade. 
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Brushes  in  Tire  Making  and  Rubber  Manufacture 


RUBBER  niamil'acluring  includes   many  operations  in  which  the 
use  of  brushes,  both  ordinary  and   special,   is   quite   indis- 
pensable,  as   in   cleaning,   cementing,   buffing,   polishing   and 
painting,  as  well  as  for  general  purposes. 

The  illustration  shows  some  typical  brushes  of  different  forms 
and  material,  each  intended  for  some  special  use  in  the  rubber 
factory.     Their  purposes  are  briefly  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Floor  Sweep.  China  bristle  floor  brush  for  sweeping 
smooth  cement  or  wood  floors.  .Mapted  for  sweeping  whiting 
from  mill-room  floors  and  clean- 
ing up  around  mills  and  calen- 
ders. It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  compound  pan  in  the  opera- 
tion of  mixing  on  account  of  its 
convenience  for  reaching  under 
the  mill  rolls  by  reason  of  its 
long  handle. 

No.  2.  Bristle  Mill  Duster 
AND  Bench  Brush.  This  is 
commonly  used  by  the  rubber 
mixer  for  gathering  compound 
ingredients  that  fall  in  the  pan 
during  mixing,  and  at  the  calen- 
der when  a  rubber  surface  is  to 
be  dusted  with  flour,  starch,  etc. 
It  is  convenient  for  brushing  out 
mold  cavities  and  removing  mold 
trim  and  other  scrap  from  work 
benches  in  the  press  room  and 
other  departments. 

Nos.  3  AND  4.  Naphtha  and 
Acid-Cure  Brushes.  These  are 
round  and  flat  tools  with  bristles 
set  in  vulcanized  rubber  to  keep 
them  from  coming  out  when 
used  in  naphtha.  They  are 
adapted  for  spreading  rubber 
cement  and  applying  chloride  of 
sulphur  in  the  acid  cure  of  inner 
tubes. 

Nos.  S,  6  AND  7.  Fine  Wire 
Hand  Scratch  Brushes.  These 
are  used  for  cleaning  soapstone 
and  sulphur  incrustations  from  molds,  cores,  tube  or  hose  poles. 
When  made  of  stout  flat  wire  this  style  of  brush  is  useful  for 
cleaning  pole  stains  from  inner  tubes.  If  the  work  is  done  with 
brush  and  rubber  wet,  the  inner  tube  may  be  cleaned  without 
injury  by  scratching. 

No.  8.  Cure-Room  Broom.  A  detachable-head  broom  of 
specially-dressed  bass  fiber,  for  sweeping  wet  floors. 

Nos.  9,  10  and  11.  FowER  Wire  Wheels.  These  wheels  are 
made  in  any  diameter  and  any  width  of  face  desired.  Wire  of 
various  gages  and  temper  is  used,  according  to  the  work  for 
which  the  brushes  are  intended.  They  are  used  in  power-cleaning 
tire  molds,  cores  and  tube  poles,  also  for  bufiing  cured  beads, 
carcasses  and  tread  Ijands  of  pneumatic  tires.  They  arc  generally 
used  in  all  tire-repair  work,  roughing  inner  tubes  for  splicing, 
and  cleaning  steel  bands  for  receiving  the  hard  rubber  base  of 
solid  tires. 

No.  12.  Wheel  Hub.  A  type  of  hub  for  securing  power 
brushes  to  the  spindle. 

No.  13.  Bristle  Brush  of  Swab  Form.  The  shape  of  this 
brush  makes  it  convenient  for  cleaning  hollow  spaces  such  as  the 
inside  of  tire  cases,  tire  and  bead  molds,  and  for  applying  liquid 
dressing  for  whitening  the  inside  of  tire  casings. 


Xo.  14.  B.\LL00N  Brush  for  cleaning  dust  from  balloon  and 
glove  forms. 

No.  15.  Warehouse  Broom  made  of  mixed  corn  and  Japanese 
fiber  for  general  sweeping  where  upright  brooms  are  used. 

No.  16.  Push  Broom  for  heavy  sweeping  around  yards  and 
shipping  platforms. 


The 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  BR  A  K  E- LI  N  I  NGS 
The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  in  a  recent 
issue,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments :  "The  lack  of  definite  in- 
formation and  uniform  practice 
w-ith  regard  to  the  testing  an4 
operation  of  brake-linings  clearly 
indicates  that  the  establishment 
of  standard  tests  which  can  be 
followed  by  manufacturers  and 
users  and  form  the  basis  for  pur- 
chase specifications  will  be  an  im- 
portant accomplishment  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  Such 
standards  when  carefully  planned 
and  executed  should  make  pos- 
sible greater  uniformity  of  mate- 
rials and  establish  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  essentials  in- 
volved." 

With  similar  purposes  in  view 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  after  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Truck  Divi- 
sion of  the  Standards  Committee 
and  the  Truck  Committee  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  held  April  21,  1919, 
agreed  to  conduct  certain  tests 
for  the  determination  of  brake- 
lining  specifications  and  coeffi- 
cients of  friction.  The  work  was 
to  proceed  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  a  subdivision  of  the 
Truck  Division  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
the  latter  body  to  furnish  also  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Two  years  later  it  was  found  advisable  to  add  representatives 
of  four  brake-lining  manufacturers,  who  should  construct  test- 
ing equipment  similar  to  that  installed  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  conduct  an  independent  series  of  tests. 

At  a  conference  called  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  May 
17  of  the  present  year,  and  when  practically  all  of  the  brake- 
lining  manufacturers  of  the  country  were  represented,  many 
problems  were  discussed,  while  data  of  much  importance  ap- 
peared to  have  been  obtained.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  still 
further  tests  would  be  necessary,  and  more  investigations  should 
be  made  before  a  final  decision  could  be  reached.  The  com- 
parative information  gained  by  the  methods  mentioned  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  much  value  to  the  industry. 


Oshorn     Manufticturins    Co. 

Typical  Brushes  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry 


".\CID0TEX,"    a    new    coagulant    RE.-iEMBLlXC    "CoAGULATEX ,"    is 

prepared  and  sold  in   Penang.     Its   analysis,  as  reported  by  Le 

Caoutchouc  et  la  Giitia  Percha,  is  as  follows: 

Density  at   85° 1-445 

Sulphuric    acid    59.3% 

Hydrochloric  acid 4.2% 

Mineral    residue    8.4% 

The  latter  item  is  equivalent  to  122  grams  per  liter. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

AT-VOURSERVICE  TIRE  CO..  February  21  (Kentucky),  $75,000. 
A.  L  Smith:  A.  E.  I.anc:  B.  B.  Mahan;  S.  M.  Don;  C.  M.  Cum- 
mins— all  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Frincipal  office,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky.    To  deal   in  automobile  tires,  tubes  and  accessories. 

Broderick-Lallv  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  July  5  (New-  York), 
$50,000.  T.  A.  Broderick;  M.  J.  Lally,  both  of  201  West  38th  street; 
T.  L.  Hurley,  42  East  11th  street — both  in  New  York  City.  To  manufac- 
ture tires. 

Bronx  Solid  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  July  16  (New  York).  $15,000.  L.  A.  Allers; 
L.  Eiel.  both  of  21  Cedar  street;  J.  V.  Kilroe,  230  West  116th  street— both 
in  New  York  Ciiy.     To  deal   in  tires. 

Clark  Rubber  Syndicate.  Inc.,  June  29  (New  York),  $50,000.  I.  D. 
Allen,  150  Nnrth  Union  street:  F-  P.  Dunham,  5  Chapin  street:  S.  A. 
Millin^tnn,  57  IIuntinRton  Park — all  of  Rcxrhester,  New  York.  Principal 
office.  Rochester,   New  York.     To  manufacture  tires  and  re-treads. 

Consumers  Tire  &-  Rubber  Co.,  The,  June  24  (Delaware),  $500,000. 
M.  M.  Lucey;  \'.  P.  Lacey;  L.  S.  Dorsey — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent,  Colonial  Charter  Co.,  927  Market  street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To  deal  in  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Crosbv  &  Collins  Pharm.^cy,  Inc..  June  23  (Massachusetts),  $30,000. 
M.  F.  Ford.  20  Williams  avenue,  Hyde  Park;  T.  J  G.  Armstrong,  11 
Partridge  avenuf.  S'rmenillc:  G.  M.  Faulkner,  1870  ComnK^nwealth  avenue, 
Brighton — all  in  Massachusetts.  Principle  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
To  mani:faciure  rird   dral    in   drugs   and    cirugRists'   sundries. 

Duplex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  May  19  (Missouri),  $1,000,000.  R.  W. 
Crissey,  president:  C.  A.  Carlton,  secretary  and  factory  manager;  R.  Coonts, 
treasurer;  L.  A.  Tooker.  vice-president.  Principal  office,  332  Frisco  Build- 
ing. Joplin,  Missouri.     To  manufacture   rubber  goods. 

Edgar  Storms  Corp.,  April  25  (New  York),  $100,000.  J.  F.  Forrester; 
L.  Dertz,  both  of  95  Madison  avenue;  E.  Storms.  10  Central  Fark  West — 
both   in   New   York  City.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Enterprise  Tire  &  Supplv  Co.,  Inc..  Tune  23  (New  York),  $6,000.  M.  A. 
Ryan.  16  East  48th  street;  F.  D.  Braisted,  149  West  84th  street:  M.  J. 
Sherlock,  261  West  69th  street — all  in  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
auto  tires. 

Essandell  Tire  Co.,  June  25  (Massachusetts),  $250,000.  F.  G.  Saylor. 
corner    Sea   &    Bay  view   avenue;    W.    MacLean,    30   Chestnut   street,   both    of 

9uincy;  G.  A.  Lufkin,  173  Shirley  avenue.  Revere — both  in  Massachusetts, 
rincipal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber 
goods. 

Fresno  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  February  28  (Nevada).  $2,000,000.  D.  B. 
Eastman,  pre<;ident.  Elks  Club.  Fresno;  C.  A.  Bunnell,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  21  South  Moreni^o  avenue,  Pasadena — both  in  California."  Prin- 
cipal  office,   Reno.    Nevada.     To  deal   in   rubber  tires. 

Hartford  Auto  Products,  Inc.,  Mav  24  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  L.  G. 
Chandler,  president;  G.  W.  Burbery,  treasurer,  both  of  332  Broad  street; 
H.  Isherwood.  secretary,  IZ'i  Broad  street — both  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Principal  office.  Room  906.  73S  Broad  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent 
in  charge.  H.  Isherwond.  To  distribute  automobile  supplies  and  accessories 
'jf  evcrv  kind. 

Hurley  Tire  Co..  The,  July  6  (Massachusetts),  $15,000.  D.  J.  Hurley, 
27  Asticou  Road;  M.  G.  Downey,  430  Centre  street,  both  of  Jamaica 
Plain;  A.  Perreault,  352  Washington  street,  Dorchester;  E.  Ehler,  189 
West  Newton  street,  Boston — all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Bos- 
ton.   Massachusetts.      To    manufacture    and    deal    in    tires,   tubes,    etc. 

J.  F.  &  S.  M.  Tire  Corporation,  The  July  1'  (Washington).  $i3O0.0O0. 
J.  F.  Mora,  president,  Pitt.s'jurg,  Calif,;  J.  F.  .Stranahan.  vice-president;  N. 
Canevara.  secretary;  G.  Tndaro,  treasurer.  Principal  ctffice,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington.    Tc  manufaciure  lire."-. 

Lawrence  Tire   Service  Co..  Inc.,  July   19   (New  York).  $10,000,      S.  and 

B.  Zerman,  both  cf  Far  Rockaway;  J.  Zerman,  Long  Island— both  in  New 
York,      To   deal    in   automobile   tires,   etc. 

Louis  Rubber  Co..  May  IS  (Ohio).  $5,000.  L.  M,  Latta;  W.  J.  Ben- 
nett— both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Principal  office,  Akron,  Ohio,  To  manufac- 
ture   rubber    articles. 

Marathon  Rubber  Products  Co.,  April  9  (Wisconsin),  $300,000.  F.  H. 
Schneider,  H.  E.  Damon,  J,  H.  Elliott,  R.  E.  Cjartier,  all  of  Wausau; 
J.  H,  Hieb,  Merrill — ^both  in  Wisconsin.  Principal  office,  Wausau,  Wis- 
consin.     To    deal    in    rubber,    etc. 

Miller-Steiner  Rubber  Co.,  June  9  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  J.  M.  Miller, 
president ;  G.  W.  Paye,  treasurer;  J.  D.  Steiner.  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary. Principal  office,  678  North  Olden  avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
To   manufacture   mechanical   rubber   goods. 

National  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  June  24  (Delaware),  $750,000.  J.  M. 
and  J.  A.  Frere,  M.  A.  Alexander — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  "Dela- 
ware agent,  .\merican  Guaranty  &  Trust  Co.,  206  West  9th  street,  Wil- 
mington,   Delaware. 

Non- Breakable  Button  Corporation.  April  14  (Wisconsin),  $100,000. 
S.  F.  Dietrich,  president,  541  Plankinton  avenue,  Cudahy;  C.  W.  Moebius, 
vice-president,  530  Linn  wood  avenue,  Milwaukee — both  in  Wisconsin;  L. 
Ehlert,  secretary;  W.  Ptleger,  treasurer.  Principal  office,  200-210  Pleasant 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  To  manufacture  a  non-breakable  button 
from   high-grade   rubber   and   other   ingredients. 

Robinson  Anti-Splash   Tire   Co.,   The,   Jime  28    (Massachusetts)     $200,000. 

C.  h.  Robinson,  3960  Washington  street,  Roslindale;  T.  P.  Sylvia,  Jr., 
3460  Blue  Hill  avenue.  Bos^ton ;  J  A.  Coveney,  103  Walnut  avenue,  Rox- 
bury^ — ^all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To 
manufacture  Robinson  anti-splash  tire. 

Sales  Corporation  of  America.  June  13  (Delaware),  $12,000.  Delaware 
Agent,  Colonial  Charter  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture 
ruDber  articles. 

Self-Sealing  Auto  Tube  Co.,  The.  June  II  (Delaware),  $850,000.  II.  C. 
Adam,  H.  A.  Sperry,  M.  A.  Behrend.  To  manufacture  inner  tubes  and 
other   rubber   products. 

Sinar  Rim  Corp.,  June  24  (Delaware).  $500,000.  F.  R.  Hansell;  J.  V. 
Pimm,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  E.  M.  MacFarland,  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  Delaware  Agent,  Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  927 
Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  patented  auto- 
mobile   rims. 

Sclimine  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Inc.,  June  27  (New  York),  $50,000.  C.  and 
A.  A.  Pellegrino,  both  of  509  Dean  street;  C.  Solimine,  539  Bergen 
street — both  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.      To    manufacture    rubber    heels. 


Standard  Rubbtr  Cement  Co.,  May  4  (Massachusetts),  $10,000  M  S 
Azulay  president;  E.  M  Azulay,  treasurer  and  clerk— both  of  Stoughton, 
Massachusetts;  J.  C.  Kccles  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Principal  office 
.Stoughton.  Massachusetts.  tactory.  Canton,  Massachusetts.  To  buy 
sell,  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber,  rubber  cement,  etc 
n'^n'^Pvt  ■*"  ^'""n-  ^\''\  ^^  ^'^''^  ^oxV),  $25,000.  l'.  and  H.  Taylor. 
,nr.  Li^^*""'"^"^'  of  l-reeiK>rt,  Long  Island.  New  York.  To  manufac- 
ture  compressors   and   ankle   reducers.  "mi.ui.it 

>7ni/''A-I°''^^^^-    ^"'^■'    '^t'^-   ■^"'>'    '^    (New    York),    $2,500.      E     B    Jensen 

"Sla.^.rv'l.'.."^'^'?- '*'■""''   ^'-  ^-   ^^Sl^'"'*^^'  564   North  Goodman  stree  ;-^W.  B 

flf      ^-     u  ^     Garson     avenue— all     of     Rochester,     New     York        PrincrDaJ 

office.    Rochester,    New   York.      To   deal   in   tires,   etc.  rrincrpal 

tinf.'*rfn"'^/-^^l?^   ?'    Advertising    Corporation,    The,   July    19    (New    York) 
Yor'k  °-p^-  ■*■,  ^'^''^"•„^^-,*^'"xV"^-''"-    '■-•    Haydeni-all   of    Buffio.    New 
w\  ^''"^^'I'^J   .^f«'    Buffalo,    New    York.      To   deal    in    tires. 

C     L     Williamson     f/    r^T/^i'""' w"'f  -^x?"'    '^    (California),    $2,000,000. 
^^..    1^.    Williamson.    l-.    C.   Jordan.    W.    !•.    Petersen     W     W     r«iT     i,-      t> 

banford.    J      W.     MacClatchie.       Principa      office!    33     Dolores    stree"^^' San 
Franc.sco.    California.      To   manufacture    ■■Bonner"    inner   tubes. 


FINANOAL  NOTES 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  at  their  meeting.  July  7,  declared  the  usual  2  per 
cent  quarterly  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  but  de- 
ferred action  on  the  common  sjock  dividend.  The  sales 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  have  been  satis- 
factory under  the  business  conditions  that  have  prevailed.  The 
directors  have  made  a  careful  review  of  the  situation  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging,  especially 
as  to  tire  and  footwear  sales.  While  the  financial  position  of 
the  company  is  strong,  the  directors  deem  it  conservative  to  defer 
action  on  the  common  stock  dividend  for  the  present. 

The  directors  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  have  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  \%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stocK, 
payable  October  1  on  stock  of  record  September  21,  1921.  Sales 
for  the  first  four  months  were  unsatisfactory  but  since  May  1 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
inventory  has  been  suflScient  to  reduce  bank  loans  since  the  first 
of  the  year  from  $29,000,000  to  $14,900,000.  If  present  conditions 
continue,  the  company  will  be  able  to  pay  off  practically  all  bank 
indebtedness  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has 
passed  the  quarterly  dividend  of  l-M  per  cent  on  its  first  preferred 
stock,  due  on  August   1. 

Current  earnings  of  the  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Con- 
shohocken,  Pennsylvania,  are  running  well  ahead  of  the  dividend 
requirements.  Sales  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  show 
a  decrease  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
but  since  .^pril  1  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  making 
necessary  day  and  night  operations,  and  production  is  now  running 
at  record  figures.  The  present  schedule  calls  for  2,000  tires  a 
day,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company  and  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  production.  The  company  is  free  of 
all  incumbrances  and  the  total  bank  debt  is  only  $500,000.  There 
is  cash  on  deposit  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  passed  the 
quarterly  dividend  of  Xyi  per  cent  due  on  the  preferred  stock  at 
this    time. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

July  25,  1921 

High  Low 

.\jax  Rubber  Co.,   Inc 24)<  23 

Fisk     Rubber    Co..     The 13M  12J^ 

B.     F.    Goodrich    Co..    The 33)i  32 

Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co 435ii  39Ji 

Kelly-Sprinefield   Tire  Co.,  8%  pfd 77J4  77J4 

Keystone  T.   &   K.   Co.,   Inc.,  The \Z%  IZ'A 

Lee  R.  &  T.  Corporation 29  28 

United   States  Rubber  Co 555<  53 

United   Stales    Rubber   Co.,    1st   pfd 95}i  95 


Last 
24 
13"4 
32'A 
43  K 
77^ 
13« 
29 
S'^'A 
95A 
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AKRON  RUBBER  STOCK  QUOTATIONS 

The   following  are  closing  quotations   of  July   19,   supplied  by 
The  App-IIillman  Co.,  Second  National  Building,.  Akron,  Ohio: 


Bid 

Anu-ricau   R.  &  T.  Co.,  com 30 

Amazon    Rubber   Co.,  The 

l-"irc9tone  T.  &   R.   Co.,   com 58 

rirestone  T.  S   R.  Co..  6%  pfd 80 

Kircitonc  T.  &   R.   Co..   7%   pfd 64 

llcneral  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  rora 

General  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The.  7%  pfd 70 

Goodrich,  B.   F.,  Co.,  The,  coni 30|4 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Co.,  The.  pid 65 

Goodrich,    B.    F.,   The,   nfd 65 

Goodrich,  B.  P.,  Co..  Th;.  5-yr.  "%  notes 89 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co..  The,  com 10!4 

(<)odyear  T.  &  R    Co..  The.  7%   pfd 25 

Jndia  T.  &  R.  Co.,  com    

India  T.  &  R.  Co..  7%  pfd 60 

.Mas..n  T.  &  R.  Co..  Th.-,  com 9% 

Mason  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The  7%   pfd 47 

Marathon  T.   &   U.   Co..  con: 2}^ 

.Miller   Rubber   Co.,   The.   com 50 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The,  8%    pfd 60 

Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  The 

Phoenix    Rubber   Co..    c  >m 

Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  pfd 

I*ortagc   Rubber  Co.,  Th?.   com 3 


Portage  Rubber  Co..   The.   7%   pfd. 

Republic   Rubber  Corporation,   com 

Republic  Rubber  Corporalior,,   7%   pfd.. 
Republic   Rubber   Corporation,   8%    pfd. 

Rubber   Products   Co.,   The 

Standard  Tire   Co.,  ccm 

Standard    Tire   Co.,    pfd 

Star    Rubber    Co.,    com 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  8%   pfd 

S«inehart  T.  &  R.  Co.,  com 

S«Hnehart  T.  &  R.  Co.,  7%  pfa 


% 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED 

Company                               Stock  Rate 

Aetna    Rubber    Co Pfd.  1H%      q 

Canadian  General   Electric  Co.,   Limited.Com.  20%  stk. 

Corn    Products    Refining   Co Com.  1%       q. 

Corn    Products    Refining   Co Com.  1/2% 

Corn    Products    Refining   Co Pfd.  lii% 

Driver-Harris     Co Pfd.  1H% 

Firestone    Tire   &    Rubber   Co 6%  Pfd.  1^5% 

General  Tire  &   Rubber  Co Pfd.  1H% 

B.    F.   GoT<i'ich   Co..   The Pfd.  lVi% 

Grace,  W.   R.,  Si  Co Com.  4%   s.a. 

Hodgman    Rubber   Co Pfd.  2%      q. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Pfd.'  lji%      q. 

Kellv  Springfield    Tire    Co Com.  3%  stk. 

Kelly-Springfield     Tire     Co 8%  Pfd.  2%      q. 

Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The Ffd.  lji%      q. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Com.  2%      q. 

Philadelphia    Insulated   Wire   Co Com.  $2.00  s.a. 

United   States   Rubber   Co 1st  Pfd.  2%      q. 


Pavabi-e 
Tuly  1 
.^ug.  1 
Tuly  25 
July  25 
July  15 
July  I 
July  15 


July 

Oct.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  10 

Aug.  5 
July  30 


Asked 

40 

IS 

60 

87 

70 
200 

80 

31 

70 

70 

90 

U'A 

?S'A 

70 
70 
11 
50 

55 
67 
80 
15 
80 
6 
10 

9 

4 
50 
80 
80 
90 
100 
40 
70 


Stock  of 
Record 
June  25 
July  15 
July  5 
July  5 
July  5 
June  21 
July  1 
June  20 
Sept.  21 
July  28 
July  15 
July  20 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
June  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July   15 


EASTERN    AND    SOUTHERN    NOTES 
By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

THE  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  84  Reade  street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
with  factories  at  Beacon,  New  York,  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  John  Acken,  president;  Henry  F.  Hering,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  Milton  Loeb,  treasurer,  and 
Walter  E.  Falmer,  secretary. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
F.  M.  Hoblitt  general  sales  manager,  succeeding  F.  E.  Dayton, 
who  resigned  to  become  an  associated  broker  with  the  real  estate 
firm  of  Cross  &  Brown  Co.,  and  will  specialize  in  the  leasing  of 
the  new  building  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  at  S7th  street  between 
Broadway  and  Eighth  avenue. 

President  Harding  accepted  the  invitation  of  Harvey  S.  Fire- 
stone to  join  a  camping  party  which  was  held  last  month  in  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Henry  Ford 
were  present.  The  three  last-mentioned  men,  with  the  late  John 
Burroughs,  the  fainous  naturalist,  held  similar  excursions  an- 
nually. 

W.  G.  Loney  has  been  appointed  Buffalo  sales  agent  of  the 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  main  offices 
are  at  126-128  Dtiane  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Loney  suc- 
ceeds C.  P.  Joslyn,  who  recently  retired  from  the  managership 
of  the  Buffalo  office. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Greater  New  York,  a  weekly  bulletin 
issued  by  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  the  follow- 
ing item  was  noted  in  the  list  of  names  of  those  lately  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  .\ssociation's  committee  on  industrial  re- 


lations :  "C.  S.  Ching,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of   industrial   relations." 

The  Beacon  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Beacon,  New  York,  is  adding  about 
10.000  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  its  factory,  to  be  used  for  tire 
building  and  vulcanizing.  It  is  expected  that  this  addition  will 
be  completed  by  September  1  and  will  bring  the  factory  capacity 
up  to  about  800  cord  tires  daily. 

The  Pines  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  incorporated 
December  16.  1914,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  to  manufacture 
rubberized  fabrics,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $200,000.  Actively 
interested  in  the  company  as  its  incorporators  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Joseph  -Pines,  No.  260  Ocean  Parkway ;  David  Pines,  No. 
828  Eastern  Parkway;  and  Morris  Pines,  1524  St.  Mark's  avenue 
— all  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Ernest  F.  Kling  has  been  appointed  factory  manager  of  the 
Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  Batavia.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Kling  was  formerly 
chief  analytical  chemist  with  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, and  assistant  factory  manager  of  a  branch  factory  of  the 
Fiat  Automobile  Works,  having  been  overseas  from  1915  to  1919. 
Early  in  1920  he  became  connected  with  the  Batavia  Rubber  Co., 
first  in  the  capacity  of  chemist,  later  being  placed  in  charge  of 
construction  and  compounds. 

The  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Goodyear,  Connecticut,  re- 
sumed operations  July  5,  on  a  one-shift  basis.  The  present  pro- 
duction is  approximately  40,000  pounds  weekly,  while  175  people 
are  employed.  Last  year  the  output  was  160,000  pounds  weekly 
on  a  three-shift  basis.  The  company  expects  production  to  re- 
main on  the  present  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA   NOTES 

The  East  End  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania 
four  years  ago,  is  capitalized  at  $45,700.  Its  only  office  is  at 
5901  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  its  present 
officers  are:  F.  W.  Fischlein,  president;  W.  E.  Ireland,  vice- 
president  ;  H.  C.  Grubbs,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  M.  A. 
Hillard,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  McCreary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  has 
appointed  Homer  C.  Steffen  sales  manager.  The  company  manu- 
factures McCreary  tires  and  tubes. 

J.  H.  McGachan,  formerly  with  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Bar- 
berton,  Ohio,  and  later  chief  chemist  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  now  a  member  of  the  organization  of  the 
Re.K-Hide  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Brady,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  McGachan  has  had  a  wide  experience  along  tire-manufac- 
turing lines. 

The  Southern  Carbon  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Delaware  February  5,  1917,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  fully  paid  in,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Colum- 
bian Carbon  Co.,  of  the  same  city.  The  company  was  organized 
to  produce  natural  gas  and  manufacture  gas  carbon  black  and 
gasoline.  The  officers  are :  G.  L.  Bubb,  president ;  F.  F.  Curtze, 
vice-president ;  N.  B.  Bubb,  treasurer ;  and  R.  L.  Carr,  secretary. 

SOUTHERN  NOTES 

The  Eastern  Rubber  Products  Co.,  361  North  Calvert  street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  that 
state  on  November  26,  1920,  to  purchase  and  deal  in  all  forms 
of  rubber.  The  capital  stock  consisted  of  800  shares  of  preferred 
stock,  par  value  $50;  60O  shares  common,  without  par  value. 
The  company  is  now  planning  to  install  rubber-working  ma- 
chinery in  its  new  plant.  Charles  B.  Kcgarice  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  the  other  incorporators  included  Charles  M.  Wyatt 
and  Charles  F.  Black,  both  of  Baltimore. 

The  Diamond  Holfast  Rubber  Co.,  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  H.  I.  Diamond,  president  and 
treasurer:  Ilerinan  Ditt,  secretary;  H.  I.  Diamond.  Herman  Ditt, 
Gadsden  K.  Russell,  George  W.  White,  S.  B.  Turman,  C.  A. 
Tappan  and  W.  W.  Griffin,  directors.  The  company  has  recently 
purchased   a  new   factory   site   of   11   acres   on   which  to  build  a 
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modern  fireproof  concrete  building,  having  outgrown  its  present 
factory  which  is  operating  day  and  night.  One  of  the  new 
specialties  of  this  company  is  "2-Plex"  combination  electrical 
tape  which  replaces  the  rubber  tape  and  friction  tape  generally 
used  for  insulation. 

"TEST   SPECIAL"    RUBBER   BELTING 

.■\  remarkable  example  of  the  durability  of  rubber  belting  is 
being  furnished  at  the  plant  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Co.,  Canton, 
North   Carolina. 

The  belt  in  que.stion  is  one  which  has  traveled  most  of  the 
time   through    24   liours   n    day,   at    the    speed    of   6,273    feet   per 


A   Demonstr..\tion  of   Ri'bi!er   Belt  Efficiency 

miiuite.  It  has  been  in  use  for  six  years,  and  is  still  running. 
The  installation  was  m.adc  by  The  New  York  Belting  &  Pack- 
ing Co.,  91-93  Chambers  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  claims  of 
this  company  regarding  the  great  strength  and  endurance  of  its 
"Test  Special"  rubber  belting  would  seem,  in  this  instance,  to  be 
fully  substantiated. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    NEW    JERSEY 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  tire  situation  in  Trenton  is  holding  its  own  at  the  present 
time  and  the  plants  are  busy.  One  manufacturer  said : 
"This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
tires.  But  the  volume  of  business  is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be." 
Another  rubber  manufacturer  said  he  did  not  believe  the  industry 
would  show  any  great  strides  before  fall.  "The  fact  that  the 
rubber  mills  are  not  as  busy  as  they  should  be  was  proof  that 
the  demand  for  tires  would  not  increase  any  this  summer." 

The  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.  still  has  a  night 
force  at  work  and  expects  to  continue  the  double  shift  all  sum- 
mer. An  official  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  said 
that  his  plant  was  fairly  busy  and  that  he  expected  to  see  the 
tire  business  improve  shortly.  The  mechanical  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  declared,  was  much  brighter.  The  Bergougnan  Rubber 
Co.  is  running  75  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  Zee  Zee  Rubber  Co. 
reports  business  good.  The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  reports  that  the 
outlook  for  the  concern  is  very  bright  and  that  there  has  been 
much  improvement  of  late. 

The  scrap  rubber  business  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  Near- 
para  Rubber  Co.  is  running  full  time,  but  the  business  is  not 
very  good.  Prices  of  scrap  rubber  are  at  the  lowest  levels  and 
there  is  no  telling  when  they  will  advance. 

Tire  prices  continue  to  be  very  low  and  in  sonic  instances 
tires  are  selling  at  less  than  pre-war  figures.     It  is  said  that  the 


average   mileage   of  high-class   tires   has   increased,   in   some   in- 
stances, 100  per  cent. 

TRENTON  NOTES 

Affiliation  is  announced  between  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  and 
the  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Ther- 
moid universal  joint.  The  consolidation  of  these  two  well-known 
companies  in  this  particular  line  of  manufacture  is  a  significant 
event   in  the  automotive  industry. 

The  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Essex  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  will  display  their  goods  at  the  trade  exjxjsition  to 
be  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  this  fall. 

The  Grizzly  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  appointed  the  Tren- 
ton representative  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  will  handle  Mason  tires  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
Richard  R.  Rogers,  head  of  the  Grizzly  Rubber  Co.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  was  identified  with  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Cor- 
poration, both   in  manufacturing  and  selling. 

Edward  T.  Comly,  secretary  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Trenton,  recently  gave  a  talk  before  the  Rotary  Gub 
on  the  making  of  garden  and  other  hose. 

The  plant  of  the  Trent  Rubber  Co.  was  sold  at  public  sale  on 
June  22  for  $100,000  to  Edgar  W.  Hunt,  representing  some  of 
the  creditors.  In  August  the  plant  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
purchasers,  while  in  the  meantime  operations  are  being  continued 
under  the  managership  of  J.  O.  Bigelow,  the  receiver.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  more  than  two  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  the  Atlas  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Trent  Rubber  Co.  The  plant  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $300,000. 

The  automobile  service  station  of  Charles  H.  West  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  June  23,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $15,000.  More 
than  400  Bergougnan  tires  and  tubes  were  burned,  together  with 
two  automobiles.     The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

THE   STOKES  ASBESTOS   CO. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Stokes  Asbestos  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
is  now  operating  at  about  one-third  capacity,  but  will  be  at  max- 
imum capacity  as  soon  as  additional  machines,  already  installed, 
have  been  adjusted  and  put  into  service.     This  plant  is  an  ad- 


Plant  of  The  Stokes  Asbestos  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

junct  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  which  uses  asbestos  metallic 
cloth  in  the  manufacture  of  brake  lining. 

The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
product  is  crude  aslx-stos,  which  is  mined  in  Canada.  The 
process  includes  spinning  this  material  into  yarn  around  small 
strands  of  brass  wire.  This  metallic  yarn  is  then  woven  into 
an  asbestos  metallic  cloth,  which  finally  appears  in  rolls  approx- 
imately 100  yards  long.  The  finished  cloth,  then  delivered  to  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  undergoes  several  processes,  the  last  of 
these  being  vulcanizing.  This  final  treatment  gives  the  product 
a  uniform  density  throughout,  and  does  not  destroy  its  fabric 
nature. 

The   machinery  in   the  new  buildings   is  of  the  newest   design, 
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and  has  many  interesting  features,  including  a  complete  dust- 
exhausting  and  collecting  system,  connected  with  each  machine 
and  planned  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  employes. 

The  officers  of  the  Stokes  Asbestos  Co.  are:  J.  Oliver  Stokes, 
president;  William  J.  B.  Stokes,  treasurer;  Robert  J.  Stokes, 
secretary  and  ::ssistant  treasurer.  William  C.  Aichele  is  super- 
intendent and  Edmund  W.  Craft  is  the  purchasing  agent. 

MISC?ELLANEOUS   tfEW   JERSEY   NOTES 

Counsel  for  Elgin  G.  McBurney,  receiver  for  the  Indian  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  has  filed  a  report  showing  total 
receipts  of  $48,037.92  and  disbursements  aggregating  $23,376.14, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $24,661.78  available  for  the  payment  of  allow- 
ances, costs,  etc.,  and  claims  aggregating  $129,083.10. 

The  Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Garfield,  New  Jersey, 
plans  to  put  a  night  shift  at  work  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  tires.  At  a  special  meeting,  July  8,  the  concern  was  placed  on 
a  monthly  dividend-paying  basis:  the  first  dividend  of  one  per 
cent  being  payable  -August  1.  Winfield  Clearwater  is  president 
of  the  company. 

A  statement  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue  is  herewith  cor- 
rected. The  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  is  not  owned 
by  the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  latter  having  no 
interest  in  the  former  company 

The  Eckrode  Rubber  Co.,  Viehmann  Building,  New  Brunswick, 
will  conduct  selling  operations  for  the  Eckrode  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Newark.  E.  A.  Sattler,  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  corporation,  will  have  charge  of  sales,  assisted  by 
Theodore  Weigele.  Both  men  were  formerly  with  the 
Howe  Rubber  Corporation,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
as  director  of  sales  and  assistant  sales  manager,  respectively. 
The  Eckrode  products  at  the  present  time  include  red  inner  tubes 
and  repair  accessories,  and  national  distribution  is  planned  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Sales  have  previously  been  confined  largely 
to  the  Eastern  States. 

NEWARK  FACTORY  OF  L.   E.  WATERMAN  CO. 

The  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  fountain  pen 
manufacturer,  late  in  the  winter  purchased  the  factory  of  the 
General  Phonograph  Co.,  140  to  ISO  Thomas  street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  took  possession  in  the  spring.  It  also  took  title  to  a 
large  area  of  land  surrounding  the  factory,  on  which  to  lay  out  a 
baseball  park,  tennis  courts,  playgrounds,  and  other  equipment  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  pleasure  to  benefit  employes. 

The  new  building,  of  concrete  and  steel,  contains  250,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  is  the  largest  of  the  company's  five  plants 


Largest  Factory  Where  Waterman  Pens  Are  Made 

in  this  country  and  Canada.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  will  produce  approximately  10,000,000  foun- 
tain pens  yearly.  A  private  siding  gives  direct  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  There  is  a  separate  power  plant,  of 
600  h.p.,  and  a  100,000-gallon  water  reservoir. 

The  factory  proper  provides  space  and  facilities  for  the  manu- 


facture of  the  company's  pens  and  ink ;  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  metal  work ;  for  packing,  casing  and  shipping ;  for  an  emer- 
gency printing  plant ;  for  making,  combining,  and  shipping  dealer 
and  window  display  material ;  an  employes'  locker  room,  and  a 
completely  equipped  clinic  in  charge  of  a  nurse.  Other  special  fea- 
tures for  the  benefit  of  employes  include  a  cafeteria,  rest  rooms, 
and  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and  entertainments. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   RHODE  ISLAND 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  manufacturing  rubber  industry  in  Rhode  Island  during  the 
past  month  has  been  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  condition,  in 
fact  so  much  so  that  any  statement  as  to  a  general  situation  is 
difficult  and  luisatis factory.  The  safest,  most  consistent  state- 
ment in  this  connection  is  that  business  is  unsettled  and  the  fu- 
ture uncertain. 

At  the  same  time  the  numerous  textile  factories  throughout 
Rhode  Island  that  produce  textile  fabrics  for  tire  purposes  and 
that  have  been  idle  for  a  considerable  period,  are  showing  evi- 
dences of  awakening.  The  resumption,  however,  is  on  a  restricted 
schedule. 

The  Millville  plant,  a  footwear  division  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.'s  system,  was  closed  December  10,  1920,  and  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  The  calender  department  started  opera- 
tions on  the  morning  of  July  11  and  the  employes  of  the  cut- 
ting room  came  in  the  following  day.  The  first  day's  making, 
however,  was  not  until  July  14,  when  the  bootmakers  returned, 
the  resumption  thus  taking  place  in  one  department  after  an- 
other as  usual,  the  packers  being  the  last  to  strike  in  on  July 
IS.  .-\bout  50  per  cent  of  the  employes,  numbering  approximately 
4,000,  have  been  called  in. 

The  "Keds"  division  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  closed 
July  IS  for  an  indefinite  period.  Three  days  later,  on  July  18, 
the  wire  division  of  the  plant  resumed  operations  after  having 
been  closed  for  a  number  of  weeks.  New  orders  for  tennis  goods 
have  been  rather  scarce  so  far  this  year  and  until  a  more  prom- 
ising outlook  for  the  sale  of  these  products  presents  itself,  the 
length  of  the  present  shut-down  can  not  be  determined. 

In  order  that  the  employes  at  the  National  factory  may  seek 
employment  in  other  localities,  during  the  present  slack  period, 
and  still  remain  in  a  position  to  return  to  work  for  the  company, 
if  they  so  desire,  the  announcement  was  made  previous  to  the 
shut-down  as  follows :  "Leave  of  absence  for  a  definite  period 
of  any  length  up  to  one  year,  will  be  granted  to  anyone  at  present 
in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Reemployment  is  guaranteed 
provided  the  person  on  leave  returns  at  the  time  which  he 
has  specified.  In  most  cases  he  or  she  will  be  returned  to  the 
same  type  of  work  as  that  upon  which  they  were  working  at  the 
time  the  leave  was  granted.  When  that  is  impossible,  employ- 
ment will  be  given  at  some  other  job  with  an  equal  class  wage." 

The  American  Wringer  Co.'s  plant  at  Social  street,  Woon- 
socket,  Rhode  Island,  which  some  months  ago  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.  of  this  city,  as  receivers, 
closed  down  July  15  for  a  two  weeks'  vacation.  This  shut- 
flown  affected  the  entire  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  me- 
chanical roll  department,  employing  about  60  hands.  The  fac- 
tory in  normal  times  employs  about  800  hands,  but  only  about 
350  have  been  at  work  recently.  Since  the  company  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  receivers  there  has  been  a  general  curtailment 
of  operating  expenses  through  consolidation  of  official  duties 
and  concentration  of  efforts. 

Arthur  Campbell  resigned  as  assistant  superintendent,  after 
being  with  the  American  Wringer  Co.  for  ten  years,  first  as  head 
of  the  stock  department,  later  as  production  manager,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  as  assistant  superintendent.  William  J.  Meakin,  for 
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forty  years  an  employe  of  the  company,  and  for  25  years  fore- 
man of  the  tool  room,  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  large 
mangles  and  the  large  tobacco  wringers,  has  resigned  his  position. 
Percy  A.  Greenwood,  foreman  of  the  finishing  department,  has 
also  resigned.  He  has  been  with  the  company  for  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

iMembers  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Company  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation recently  gave  a  minstrel  show  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
new  recreation  rooms  provided  by  the  company.  No  admission 
was  charged,  but  the  attendance  was  limited  to  members  of  the 
Association.  The  circle  was  made  up  entirely  of  young  women, 
the  "end  men"  and  chorus  numbering  nearly  forty  of  the  women 
employes.  Next  winter  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  series  of  socials, 
entertainments,  dances  and  other  social  features. 

Harold  De  Blois  Rice,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
chief  chemist  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Miss  Madeline  Ives  Goddard  were  married  July  7. 
After  a  wedding  trip  to  New  York  and  Maine  they  will  live  in 
Bristol. 

The  Providence  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  has  reduced  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $500,000  to  $100,000,  according  to  the  filing  of  an 
amendment  to  its  charter  at  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
Parker  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  the  papers  being  signed 
by  Samuel  P.  Colt  as  president  and  Clarence  H.  Guild  as  secre- 
tary. The  original  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  at  the  May  session,  1892,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  changed  to  the  Marine  Rubber  Co.  which  at 
the  January  session,  1921,  was  changed  to  the  Providence  Rubber 
■Co.,  and  the  capital  stock  increased  to  $500,000. 

The  fourth  annual  outing  of  the  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co., 
Pavvtucket,  Rhode  Island,  took  place  July  16,  at  the  Warwick 
Club  on  the  west  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  where  the  employes 
were  conveyed  by  special  electric  cars.  After  luncheon  a  long 
list  of  sports  and  field  games  afforded  amusement  for  both 
■participants  and  onlookers.  The  first  event  was  the  baseball 
game  between  the  Weavers  and  Duras,  in  which  the  former. 
having  the  most  runs  to  their  credit,  were  awarded  the  prize. 
Next  in  order  on  the  program  was  the  clambake,  which  was 
served  at  3.30  o'clock.  Paper  hats  and  toy  balloons  were  dis- 
iributed  among  the  diners  and  throughout  the  dinner  merriment 
and  good  cheer  were  not  lacking.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
orchestra  during  the  dinner  hour,  as  well  as  for  dancing.  Late 
in  the   evening  the  return  journey   was  made. 

The  Ellingwood  Tire  Co.,  112  Fountain  street,  Providence,  has 
Ijeen  succeeded  by  the  Schieber  Rubber  Co. 

The  Narragansett  Vulcanizing  Works,  271  Richmond  street. 
Providence,  is  owned  and  conducted  by  Charles  S.  McCuUum 
and  Harry  A.  Davis,  according  to  their  statements  filed  at  the 
city  clerk's  office. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  has  given  up  its  Providence 
branch  at  143  Broad  street,  and  the  Belcher  &  Loomis  Hardware 
Co.,  83  Wcybosset  street,  has  taken  over  the  local  agency. 

PROVIDENCE    RUBBER    CO.    TO    MAKE    U.    S.    TIRES 

J.  N.  Gunn,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
and  president  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  announces  that  the 
Providence  Rubber  Co.  has  been  organized  to  take  over  tire 
manufacturing  operations  at  Providence  heretofore  conducted 
under  the  name  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Colt  Plant,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  local  officers  of  the  company  are  John  J.  Shea, 
vice-president  and  factory  manager,  A.  P.  Delahunt,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  This  plant  will  continue  to 
be  known  as  the  Colt  plant.  The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  its  large  mechanical  plant,  located  near  the 
Colt  plant,  as  heretofore. 

Replete  with  inform.ation  for  rubbf.r  m.\nufacturers — H.  C. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients,"  also 
■"Rubber  Machinery." 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

TIRE  demand  and  consequent  production  continue  to  improve, 
with  most  plants  operating  at  75  per  cent  capacity  or  better. 
Increasing  general  business,  the  vacation  season  and  the  influence 
of  lower  tire  and  gasoline  prices  on  those  who  motor  chiefly  for 
pleasure  have  helped  to  stimulate  tire  buying.  The  mechanical 
rubber  goods  situation  remains  unchanged  and  waits  upon  increas- 
ing industrial  activity.  Manufacturers  of  druggists'  and  station- 
ers' sundries  report  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  business  with 
little  prospect  of  betterment  before  autumn.  A  little  improve- 
ment is  being  felt  in  the  proofing  branch  of  the  trade,  increasing 
automobile  sales  calling  for  more  top  material.  Orders  for  rain- 
coat materials  are  fairly  good  and  business  in  rubber  heels  and 
soles  continues  satisfactory.  The  reclaim  market  remains  feature- 
less with  output  greatly  curtailed,  and  despite  the  slightly  higher 
crude  rubber  prices  which  have  ruled  of  late,  little  rubber  is  be- 
ing sold ;  due  not  solely  to  lack  of  demand  but  partly  to  the  fact 
that  holders  of  rubber  are  selling  only  in  case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Rubber  footwear  orders  have  been  but  partial  and  late  in  ar- 
rival, with  the  result  that  most  manufacturers  now  have  on  hand 
sufficient  orders  for  all  they  can  produce  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  and  after  their  customary  summer  shut-downs  will  be 
operating  very  near  capacity.  As  the  mills  have  found  it  expe- 
dient to  make  up  rubber  footwear  on  order  only,  a  shortage  this 
coming  winter  is  not  improbable. 

Many  reorders  are  reported  on  canvas  footwear,  for  which  the 
demand  promises  to  be  good  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
This  year,  in  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  retail  merchants,  the 
announcement  of  the  new  tennis  prices  will  be  postponed  until 
after  September  1,  it  having  been  found  that  the  earlier  announce- 
ments of  the  past  have  interfered  with  retail  business  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  selling  season. 

BOSTON  notes 

The  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Exposition  and  Style  Show, 
held  in  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston,  from  July  12  to  14  inclusive, 
was  pronounced  the  greatest  ever  held,  and  buying  was  regarded 
as  fair  considering  existing  conditions.  Rubber  and  canvas  foot- 
wear formed  a  notable  feature  of  the  show.  Bathing  and  outing 
girls  exhibited  the  many  kinds  of  rubber  and  fiber  soled  canvas 
shoes  for  sports  wear,  while  men  in  hunting  costume  and  lumber- 
jacks displayed  heavy  rubber  footwear  for  hard  service.  The 
"Rubber  Girl"  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  in  a  rubber  bath- 
ing costume  of  brilliant  hue,  and  white  bathing  shoes,  was  one  of 
the  belles  in  a  galaxy  of  models.  The  Hood  Rubber  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  was  a  notable  participant  in  the  big  street  parade  on 
July  12. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  his  message,  briefly  stated,  was  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ica has  already  turned  the  corner  in  business,  but  that  unless  the 
buying  power  of  many  thousands  is  to  remain  curtailed,  foreign 
markets  must  be  thrown  open  to  some  of  our  great  industries. 

Several  new  types  of  soles  with  rubber  plugs  for  golfing  were 
exhibited  at  the  Style  Show,  the  idea  being  to  produce  golf  shoes 
which  will  not  cut  up  the  golf  course  or  scratch  the  club-room 
floors.  For  example,  a  sport  shoe  with  two  rubber  plugs  on  the 
sole  and  two  on  the  heel,  the  latter  two  being  reinforced  by  a 
crescent  set  into  the  leather,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  English 
firm  of  Church,  Northampton.  The  rubber  plugs  give  a  firm 
tread  on  the  golf  grounds  or  tennis  court  and  eliminate  the  dam- 
aging metal  spikes.  The  plug  attachments  can  be  bought  sep- 
arately from  the  shoe. 

Everett  Morss,  president  of  the  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 
Simplex  Electric  Heating  Co.,  and  the  Morss  &  Whyte  Co.,  wire 
manufacturers,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,     Mr.  Morss  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
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committee  and  a  member  of  the  corporatiim  of  tlic  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolog>-,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  a  director  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  Chem- 
ical Products  Co.,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  has 
numerous  other  interests.  During  the  war  he  served  the  Govern- 
ment in  various  capacities,  notably  as  New  England  representative 
on  the  Priority  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  later  as  chief  of  the  brass  and  copper  tube  section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having  served  as  a  member  of 
its  committee  on  industrial  relations  and  as  chairman  of  its  spe- 
cial committees  on  Federal  trade  matters  and  social  insurance, 
and  his  election  to  the  presidency  at  this  critical  time  is  regarded 
as  a  fortunate  choice. 

E.  D.  Winans,  district  manager  in  New  England  for  the  .\jax 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  reports  a  remarkable  response  to  the  first  ad- 
vertised announcement  of  the  new  black  tread  Ajax  cord  tire  and 
its  new  features. 

The  Hazen-Brown  Co.,  manufacturing  cements,  has  removed  its 
offices  from  the  former  Beach  street  address  to  727  .Atlantic 
avenue,  Boston.  This  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Gleasonite 
Co.,  manufacturing  heels  and  soles,  of  which  F.  J.  Gleason  is 
president;  Louis  Brown,  vice-president;  G.  F.  Kerr,  secretary, 
and  Max  Brown,  treasurer. 

George  E.  Hall,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
older  daughters,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  "Aquitania"  July  S, 
where  they  will  visit  the  company's  London  office,  Paris,  the 
battlefields  of  France,  and  other  points  of  interest  on  the  Conti- 
nent, returning  about  September  1. 

Barney  Oldfield,  of  racing  faine  and  head  of  the  Oldfield  Tire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Boston,  conferring 
with  R.  W.  Harris,  New  England  distributer  for  Oldfield  tires, 
and  also  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

H.  T.  West  Co.,  dealing  in  oils  and  naval  stores,  carbon  blacks, 
etc.,  has  removed  from  148  State  street  to  132  Library  street, 
Chelsea  50,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS    NOTES 

George  B.  Hcndrick,  publicity  director  for  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Publicity  Club  of  Springfield,  in  the  same  state. 

The  Appleton  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts, 
closed  the  past  month,  operations  being  suspended  indefinitely  on 
July  2.  This  shut-down  was  due  to  the  present  conditions  of  the 
insulating  business  but  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  be  re- 
sumed when  conditions   become   better. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden.  Massachusetts,  closed 
its  plant  on  July  22  until  August  8,  for  the  customary  summer 
vacation  shutdown.  In  the  interim  necessarv-  repairs  will  be 
made  and  considerable  renovating  done. 

Directors  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  a  recent  meeting  voted  to  separate  the  tire  business 
from  the  footwear  business  and  organized  the  Converse  Tire  Co., 
a  distinct  corporation,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  shares  of  preferred 
stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $100,  and  10,000  shares  of  common, 
without  any  par  value.  The  new  concern  plans  to  deal  directly 
with  the  dealer,  and  will  have  quick  assets  of  about  $1  .(XX),00O. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  since  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  a  big 
improvement  in  business  was  felt.  July  production  schedules 
called  for  an  output  of  175,000  tires,  as  compared  with  about 
120,000  for  the  month  of  June.  On  July  20,  however,  the  plant 
was  operating  at  about  90  per  cent  capacity,  turning  out  8,500 
casings  and  10,000  inner  tubes  a  day,  as  against  2,500  casings  at 
the  low-level  of  the  depression  last  winter.     To  conserve  cash 


resources,  however,  the  directors  Iiavc  voted  to  omit  the  quarterly 
dividend  of  1J4  Per  cent  on  the  first  preferred  stock,  usually  pay- 
able August  1. 

The  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturer  of  druggists'  and  sta- 
tioners' sundries,  dental  gum  and  hard  rubber,  Charlestown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  operating  at  75  to  80  per  cent  capacity  and  antici- 
pates a  continuance  of  business  in  about  that  volume  for  the  near 
future. 

The  Mystic  Rubber  Co.,  clothing,  druggists'  sundries  and  dress 
shields.  West  Medford,  Massachusetts,  reports  a  great  increase 
in. orders  during  the  past  month,  and  officers  of  the  company  re- 
gard the  future  with  optimism. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  W'orks,  manufacturer  of  tire 
fabric  looms,  Worcester,  held  closing  exercises  in  its  Americani- 
zation classes  early  in  July,  when  ninety-four  students,  thirty  of 
them  forty  years  of  age  or  over,  received  certificates.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  at  Knowles  Park,  a  forty-acre  tract  where  em- 
ployes may  enjoy  such  recreation  facilities  as  a  club  house,  picnic  « 
grove,  baseball  diamond,  running  track,  playground  swings  and 
garden  plots.  Barbecues  by  groups  of  employes  are  held  during 
the  summer  months,  clam  bakes  and  sheep  roasts  being  the  feature 
of  such  occasions. 


RUBBER  SECTION  OF  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL  CONVENTION 
ARRANGES   PROCULAM 

.\s  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  National  Safety  Council  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Boston,  September  28-30,  a  luncheon  will 
be  given,  on  September  28,  by  the  Rubber  Section. 

.\mong  the  speakers  at  this  special  session  will  be  the  following: 
H.  S.  Firestone,  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dr.  Lothar 
E.  Weber,  and  Frederic  C.  Hood,  president  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.  The  latter  will  speak  on  the  subject :  "Safety  from  the  Factory- 
Manager's  Viewpoint." 

F.  J.  Hoxie,  engineer  and  special  inspector  of  the  Associated 
Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  will  give  an  address, 
on  "Fire  Hazards  and  Static  Electricity  in  the  Rubber  Industry." 
Mr.  Hoxie  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  this 
subject. 


AKRON    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    APPROACHING 

NORMAL    CONDITIONS 

Special   Correspondence 

AKRON,  the  rubber  center  of  the  world  because  more  than  6S 
per  cent  of  the  world's  tires  and  40  per  cent  of  all  rubber 
goods  are  manufactured  there,  is  emerging  from  the  eight  months' 
universal  business  depression  more  rapidly  than  any  other  city 
m  the  United  States.  The  rubber  industry  is  now  within  70 
per  cent  of  normal  production  and  practically  every  resident  rub- 
ber worker  in  the  city  is  employed. 

Goodyear  leads  all  companies  in  rapidity  of  recuperation  and 
is  now  producing  25,000  tires  and  30,000  tubes  a  day.  Firestone 
is  making  23,000,  which  is  close  to  normal  production.  Goodrich 
is  now  making  close  to  15,000  tires  a  day,  which  is  much  better 
than  70  per  cent  production.  Miller  is  adding  men  and  produc- 
tion is  now  better  than  4,000  tires  daily. 

W'hile  the  larger  companies  have  increased  production  the 
smaller  concerns  have  advanced  with  leaps  and  boimds.  The 
American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  operating  three  eight-hour  shifts 
at  peak  production.  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  working 
one  day-shift  at  100  per  cent  normal  production.  The  India 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  doing  better  than  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
Swinehart's  production  is  running  close  to  70  per  cent.  Kelly- 
Springfield  is  a  month  behind  orders.  The  Rubber  Products 
Co.'s  plant  is  doing  better  than  80  per  cent  nonnal  while  its 
tire  department  is  5  per  cent  above  the  remainder  of  the  factory.. 
The  Mohawk  is  operating  at  above  60  per  cent  of  normal. 
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Conservative  estimates  on  the  part  of  employment  managers 
indicate  that  in  May,  June  and  July  8,000  men  were  placed  in  the 
factories.  Much  of  the  increased  production,  however,  has  been 
the  result  of  longer  hours,  as  well  as  increased  efficiency  of  the 
plants  as  a  whole. 

Railroads  already  show  the  effects  of  the  increased  production. 
Outbound  tonnage  has  increased  more  than  20  per  cent  and  is 
close  to  70  per  cent  of  last  year.  The  increased  business  has 
come  from  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  except  the 
South  and  automobile  manufacturers  who  have  returned  to  more 
normal  production.  Many  dealers'  and  manufacturers'  orders 
have  been  held  up  because  stocks  were  exhausted  and  the  tires 
have  had  to  be  built. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  other  industries  were  shut 
down  because  ot  the  depression,  9,000,000  automobiles  and  1,000,- 
000  trucks  continued  to  wear  out  tires.  This  replacement  on  old 
cars  explains  the  disappearance  of  the  huge  stocks  in  the  ware- 
liouses  when  the  depression  came.  From  time  to  time  The  India 
Rubber  World  has  stated  that  the  stocks  were  gradually  dis- 
appearing but  the  sales  and  shipments  were  made  so  quietly  that 
when  the  dealers  finally  came  to  actually  buy  they  were  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  before  the  tires  could  be  shipped  they  had 
to  be  manufactured.  Since  Akron  factories  are  today  making 
tires  only  for  actual  orders  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ware- 
house stocks  will  be  small  this  summer. 

Regarding  factory  efficiency,  the  plants  have  increased  per 
capita  production  more  than  30  per  cent.  Thousands  of  so- 
called  non-producers  and  thousands  not  actually  connected  with 
production  have  left  and  the  chances  are  they  will  not  return. 
Paper  work  has  been  decreased  75  per  cent ;  tire  building  has 
increased  in  efficiency ;  every  employe  is  doing  necessary  work ; 
departments  which  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  production,  sell- 
ing and  shipping  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  wiped  out  and 
only  the  essential  departments  remain.  This  has  been  the  case 
in  practically  every  factory ;  other  overhead  has  been  similarly 
decreased ;  welfare  work  has  been  cut  to  the  bone ;  departments 
duplicated  in  factory  and  general  offices  have  been  combined ; 
and  every  effort  is  being  bent  towards  the  efficient  production  of 
manufactured  products. 

Another  factor  is  that  every  man  in  the  factory  knows  his  job. 
This  has  cut  the  immense  turnover  and  cost  of  breaking  in  new 
men.  Today  when  a  man  is  hired,  the  office  records  tell  exactly 
what  he  can  do  by  the  records  of  his  past  performance.  Another 
result  of  increased  efficiency  is  the  decrease  in  losses  due  to 
oversights  on  the  part  of  workmen.  In  the  old  days  inspection 
became  lax  and  seconds  were  turned  out  in  large  numbers.  To- 
day when  a  tire  leaves  the  mold  it  is  a  tire  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  few  are  returned  for  adjustment. 

During  the  worst  days  Akron  rubber  men  never  lust  hope 
and  perhaps  no  city  in  the  United  States  remained  as  consist- 
ently optimistic.  Plans  for  better  housing,  better  streets,  more 
paved  roads  and  better  facilities  were  never  dropped.  The  men 
of  Akron  looked  to  the  future,  not  blindly,  but  upon  the  basis 
of  hard  facts.  They  knew  the  tire  business  and  what  stocks 
were  on  hand  and  how  rapidly  they  were  being  depleted;  know- 
ing that,  they  could  prepare  for  the  better  day  which  was  never 
far  distant  in  their  minds.  The  depression  was  a  bitter  pill, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  the  only  manner  in  which  .\kron  could 
be  brought  back  to  a  safe  and  normal  basis.  The  inflated  struc- 
ture of  the  war  and  post-war  period  had  to  be  torn  down  so  that 
rebuilding  could  be  started  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  con- 
servative business  methods. 

With  the  entrance  into  the  second  half  of  tlie  year  it  is  be- 
Meved  in  banking  and  business  circles  that  a  period  of  operating 
profit  has  been  entered.  That  dividend  payments  will  be  resumed 
in  the  near  future  is  not  looked  for  because  the  companies  will 
probably  desire  to  pay  off  as  much  indebtedness  as  possible  and 
build  up  a  surplus  before  beginning  again  to  disburse  profits. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

AKRON— FOURTEENTH  INDUSTRIAL  CITY  OF  AMERICA 

IK  it  were  possible,  the  rubber  industry  would  have  been  given 
additional  importance  in  the  commercial  world  by  a  report  of 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
.'Kkron,  making  65  per  cent  of  the  world's  tires  and  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  all  the  rubber  goods  of  the  world,  is  the  fourteenth 
.\merican  industrial  city,  with  a  total  industrial  output  in  1920  of 
more  than  $640,000,000,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  was  of 
rubber  goods. 

Philadelphia,  for  instance,  with  a  population  nine  times  that 
of  Akron,  produced  only  slightly  over  three  times  as  much  as 
was  produced  in  Akron  in  1920.  Detroit,  with  five  times  the 
population  of  ."Xkron,  shows  an  industrial  output  of  only  two  and 
one-third   times  that   of  Akron. 

In  Ohio,  Akron  ranks  third  in  the  list,  although  Chamber  of 
Commerce  officials  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  tlie  Cin- 
cinnati figures  were  accurately  available  it  would  be  found  that 
Akron  outranked   it. 

The  growth  of  the  automotive  industry  during  the  past  ten 
years  is  also  apparent  in  the  Akron  industrial  figures.  In  1915, 
the  first  year  for  which  figures  were  available,  the  total  output 
amounted  to  $156,000,000,  and  the  pay-roll  of  the  industries 
amounted  to  little  more  than  $25,000,000.  The  output  as  shown 
by  the  table  last  year  was  $640,000,000  and  the  industrial  pay-roll 
amounted  to  $145,000,000. 

These  figures  include  all  industries,  but  during  that  period  the 
rubber  industry  has  become  so  predominant  that  the  increase  is 
really  indicative  of  the  rubber  industry  growth.  In  1910  a  total 
of  23,000  were  employed   in  the   .^kron   factories. 

RUBBER    MEN    OPPOSE    TARIFF 

E,  G.  Wilmer,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
sent  a  telegram  to  Ohio  senators,  stating  that  the  prohibitive 
tariff  on  foreign  merchandise  will  work  a  hardship  upon  Amer- 
ican companies  who  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  foreign  fields.  This  telegram  was  the  first  expression 
from  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Akron  rubber  industry  against 
the  proposed  tariff.  Most  of  the  rubber  men  in  .-Xkron,  al- 
though regarded  as  Republican  in  their  sentiment,  are  said  to 
have  privately  expressed  themselves  as  of  the  opinion  that  pro- 
hibitive tariffs  would  react  by  closing  foreign  markets  to  -Amer- 
ican goods. 

The  matter  of  foreign  trade  has  assumed  large  proportions  in 
.\kron  during  tJie  past  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  Akron 
rubber  company  rcpresentatixes  who  have  gone  abroad  and  the 
manner  in  which  meetings  regarding  foreign  trade  are  at- 
tended. 

MAKE   RECORD   IN   HEEL   PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  rubber  heels  during  the  past  year  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  .-Xkron  rubber  industry.  More  than 
100,000,000  pairs  of  heels  were  produced  in  .-Xkron  during  the 
twelve  months.  Tlie  Miller  Rubber  Co.  led  all  other  companies 
with  production  of  40,000.000  pairs.  Goodyear  came  second  with 
30,000,000  pairs  and  Goodrich,  it  is  estimated,  produced  approx- 
imately 22,000,000  pairs.  The  smaller  companies  made  up  the 
remaining  8.000.000  pairs.  One  pair  of  heels  was  produced  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  grown  child  in  the  United  States. 

These  heels  applied  at  the  average  Ohio  prices  cost  the  .-Xmer- 
ican  people  approximately  $60,000,000  during  the  year,  it  is 
estimated.  The  June  heel  production  at  Goodyear  was  3.500,000 
pairs. 

Although  definite  figures  have  not  been  given  out,  the  sole 
business  increased  materially  during  the  year.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  alone  received  early  in  June  one  order  amount- 
ing to  440.000  from  a  chain  store  company  in  the  East. 
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AKERICAM    XiaXS    STIXVLATE   EUROPEAN    KAMUFACTVBEBS 

E.  M.  Mchitosli,  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  after 
a  fourteen-month  survey  of  European  tire  and  automotive  condi- 
tions, states  that  the  American  straight-side  pneiunatic  tire  is 
winning  favor  with  tlie  Europeans  and  that  the  tire  business  on 
the  Continent  is  being  revolutionized. 

The  sale  of  the  American  trucks  and  automobiles  taken  over 
with  the  American  army  has  publicized  the  American  pneumatic 
tire  in  Europe  and  formed  the  opening  wedge  in  what  has  here- 
tofore been  largely  a  solid  tire  field.  The  Europeans  saw  the 
advantage  both  in  comfort  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  high- 
ways of  using  the  pneumatic  tire  and  rapidly  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  change  from  solids  to  pneumatics. 

European  tire  manufacturers,  like  Dunlop,  of  England, 
Michelin,  of  France,  and  the  large  German  tire  factories,  includ- 
ing the  Continental,  are  also  preparing  to  enter  the  pneumatic 
field  as  never  before,  and  it  is  only  better  selling  methods  and 
leadership  in  the  industry  which  will  make  it  possible  for  -America 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  business.  Molds  are  being  made  for  the 
new  European  pneumatics  and  fabric  is  being  purchased  in  such 
quantities  as  the  exchange  and  economic  conditions  permit,  so 
that  large  numbers  of  the  pneumatics  can  be  produced. 

With  the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  pneumatic  tire  an 
entirely  new  field  for  the  sale  of  repair  machinery,  service  sta- 
tions, jacks,  gages  and  the  other  accessories  which  go  with  the 
pneumatic  tire  business  is  opened  for  the  American  manufacturer. 
These  tools  and  accessories  are  not  yet  available  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  Europeans  are  looking  to  America  to  furnish  these 
supplies. 

Several  well-known  bus  lines,  both  in  London,  England,  and 
Paris,  France,  which  heretofore  operated  on  solids  are  changing 
to  pneumatics. 

AKRON    NOTES 

The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  successful 
in  its  first  effort  to  branch  out  from  the  manufacture  of  tires 
and  tubes  by  making  a  bathing  shoe  of  novel  design.  The  first 
shoe  was  produced  six  months  ago  and  from  the  first  it  was  a 
success,  with  the  result  that  orders  are  coming  in  rapidly.  The 
management  is  exceedingly  conservative  and  refuses  to  advertise, 
depending  entirely  upon  salesmen  and  repeat  orders  from  dealers. 
At  present  the  factory  is  operating  on  a  normal  production  basis. 
The  company  recently  sold  $600,000  worth  of  preferred  stock 
which   made   other  financing  unnecessary. 

Officials  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  from  both  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Canadian  factories,  conferred  with  the  new 
management  during  the  second  week  in  July  regarding  a  general 
speeding  up  of  the  branch  factories.  The  economies  which 
have  been  put  into  practice  in  Akron  as  well  as  the  new  efficiency 
plans  were  discussed  with  the  out-of-town  officials. 

C.  T.  Crudington,  a  member  of  the  Goodyear  News  Service, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  sales  department  as  a  general  line 
salesman.  He  will  work  out  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  Goodyear  Tire  News  for  Goodyear  dealers. 
Harold  King,  of  the  sales  force,  will  edit  the  Triangle,  published 
for  Goodyear  salesmen. 

The  recuperation  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is 
the  result  primarily  of  "hard  work,"  according  to  L.  C.  Rockhill, 
sales  manager. 

"If  our  recuperation  is  exceptional,  as  is  stated  in  many  quar- 
ters, it  is  because  every  man  working  for  Goodyear  felt  that 
only  by  'buckling  down'  and  producing  the  maximum  result 
from  every  ounce  of  effort  could  pull  Goodyear  through. 

"It  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  sales  force  together  with  other 
departments  during  the  last  of  1920  and  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  and  those  men  who  remained  knew  that  upon  them  depended 
the  future  of  the  company.     And  they  have  produced  nobly." 

Formerly  it  required  one  man  a  day  to  produce  one  tire.    This 


was  the  universal  production  rule,  at  least  in  Akron.  But  today 
not  only  has  this  ratio  been  lowered  at  Goodyear  but  throughout 
the  industry  here.  Actual  figures  regarding  men  employed  in 
the  factories  cannot  be  obtained  but  it  is  reported  that  the  25,000 
tires  a  day  being  made  by  Goodyear  are  produced  with  almost 
half  of  that  number  of  men.  In  1920  it  was  well  known  that 
the  company  was  producing  31,000  tires  a  day  with  approximately 
the  same  number  of  men. 

John  Henry  Vance,  power  engineer  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Akron  Engineering  Society. 
H.  .S.  Morse,  of  the  employment  department,  former  city  service 
director,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  office. 

Among  the  rubber  officials  who  have  returned  from  extensive 
trips  to  European  countries  are  Dr.  W.  C.  Geer  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  and  V.  L.  Brogneaux  of  the  foreign  department  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Dr.  Geer  visited  England  and 
France.  Mr.  Brogneaux,  in  a  statement  given  out  by  Good- 
year, said  that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  Belgium  for  the 
sale  of  tires  and  automobiles  was  the  lack  of  gas  filling  and  re- 
pair stations,  but  that  indications  are  that  the  future  will  see 
Belgium  develop  as  a  user  of  automobiles. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  early  in  July  received  an 
order  for  38  kite  balloons  and  three  dirigibles  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  require  the  better  part  of  a  year  to  complete  the 
order.  The  interest  shown  by  the  new  management  in  air- 
craft business  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  efiforts  will  be  made 
to  keep  the  company  in  the  forefront  of  the  air  transportation 
industry.  Goodyear  is  one  of  the  few  companies  which  can  build 
completely  and  test  on  its  own  property  all  varieties  of  lighter 
than  air  craft. 

C.  P.  Raney,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  Miller  Tire 
Repair  School  since  June,  1919,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Akron 
branch  manager  for  the  Western  Rubber  Mold  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  succeeding  L.  W.  Bourland.  The  Akron  office  has  been 
removed  from  847  South  Main  street  to  15  North  Summit  street. 
Mr.  Raney  has  had  nine  years'  experience  in  the  rubber  industry, 
as  tube  inspector,  department  foreman  and  industrial  engineer 
for  a  large  tire  company. 

C.  E.  Wagner,  export  manager  for  The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Mexico  City. 
He  reports  that  Frank  Gamundi,  manager  of  the  Miller  company's 
Latin-American  division,  is  calling  on  the  trade  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba. 

Burt  A.  Waltz,  for  the  last  two  years  chief  engineer  for  The 
Portage  Rubber  Co.,  and  formerly  with  the  Osborn  Engineering 
Co.  and  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  all  of  Akron,  has  accepted  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  pending  settlement  of  the  Portage 
company's  affairs. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  reports  an  increase 
of  business  beyond  its  expectations.  At  the  Akron  factories 
25,000  automobile  casings  and  30,000  tubes  are  being  produced 
daily,  while  at  the  California  plant  the  record  is  3,500  for  a 
similar  period.  Sales  to  dealers  surpass  those  of  last  year, 
while  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  number  of  orders  from 
automobile  manufacturers. 

L.  H.  Hopkins,  formerly  with  the  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply 
Co.,  and  F.  B.  Curran,  formerly  of  the  vulcanizing  equipment 
department  of  the  .Akmn  Rubber  Mold  Co.,  .\kron,  have  bought 
The  O'Neil  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  350  Bowery  street,  Akron,  and 
will  officiate  as  president  and  vice-president,  respectively.  The 
company  is  now  building  the  O'Neil  line  of  tire  equipment  exclu- 
sively. 

A  group  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  dealers  from  Qeveland  visited 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  early  this  month.  J.  M. 
Bushey,  manager  of  the  Firestone  branch  in  Qeveland,  and  K. 
D.     Sheldon,  Cleveland  manager  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  piloted 
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the  visitors  through  the  plant  and  later  through  the  Firestone 
Steel  Products  Co.  plant.  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, welcomed  and  accompanied  the  group  through  the  factory. 

CLEVELAND    NOTES 

The  Cleveland  Rubber  Clearing  House  Co.,  2006  East  46th 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  distributer  for  Erie 
cord  tires  throughout  northern  Ohio.  The  officers  are :  Fred 
Dettling,  president;  J.  D.  Fackler,  secretary,  and  J.  C.  McHannan, 
treasurer. 

The  National  Tire  Dealers'  Association  will  hold  its  second 
annual  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  October  18-20.  A 
special  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  Tire  and  Accessory  Show, 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  R.  F.  Valentine,  vice-president 
of  the  Association. 

Newton  D.  Baker  and  E.  S.  Griffiths  have  been  appointed  re- 
ceivers to  continue  the  operation  of  the  property  of  the  Ideal 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  order  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.  Eastern 
Division.  No  allegation  of  insolvency  has  been  made  and  internal 
dissensions  and  business  obligations  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  receivership  action.  The  output  has  been  increased  under  the 
direction  of  the  receivers. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
E.  W.  McCreery  manager  of  pneumatic  tire  sales  and  H.  C. 
Geer  manager  of  solid  tire  sales.  Mr.  McCreery  has  been  eastern 
district  manager  for  two  years  and  Mr.  Geer  has  been  a  special 
representative  of  the  company  in  the  solid  tire  department. 

The  Akron  Universal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  has 
acquired  the  entire  equipment  of  the  Superfix  Rubber  Co.,  for- 
merly at  Elyria  in  the  same  state,  and  is  now  manufacturing 
"Superfix"  rubber-fix  in  quantity.  This  company  has  also  ab- 
sorbed the  Keck  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  and  will 
manufacture  the  Keck  safety  tire  boot,  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  The  officers  of  the  Akron  Universal  company  are: 
C.  R.  Baker,  president ;  R.  E.  Kimmell,  vice-president ;  R.  J. 
Hyde,  treasurer,  and  E.  J.  Schwartz,  secretary. 

Production  at  The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  plant,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  which  began  under  order  of  court  in  March,  1921,  is 
being  maintained.  Incidentally  about  20  per  cent  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  estate  has  been  reduced  through  the  operation  of  the 
receivership  up  to  the  present  time.  At  the  factory  some  new 
equipment  is  being  installed,  while  building  operations,  which 
have  been  suspended  since  the  latter  part  of  1920,  are  now  being 
continued.  Julian  Victor  has  left  The  Cord  Tire  Corporation, 
Chester,  West  Virginia,  and  become  associated  with  the  Erie 
company. 

Three  rubber  companies  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  a  suburb  of  Akron, 
have  responded  to  the  improved  conditions  and  are  either  running 
full,  or  overtime.  The  Eclat  Rubber  Co.  is  working  day  and 
nisht  shifts  and  its  officers  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
adding  to  factory  space.  The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is 
doubling  production  by  increasing  working  forces  and  the  Falls 
Rubber  Co.  has  gone  to  full  time. 

The  Eclat  Rubber  Co.  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  early  in  the 
month  shipped  more  than  400,000  radiator  hose  connections  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  It  was  necessary  to  operate  the  factory  on  a 
tliree  shift  basis  and  on  holidays  to  complete  the  shipment  in  time. 

REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO.  RESUMES  PRODUCTION 

C.  H.  Booth,  who  was  recently  appointed  receiver  of  The  Re- 
public Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  also 
vice-president  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  of  Youngs- 
tov\Ti,  and  The  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Canton. 
Mr.  Booth  reports  that  factory  operations  at  the  Re- 
public plant  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires,  tubes 
and  solid  tires  were  resumed  July  11,  while  in  the 
departments  for  manufacturing  mechanical  goods  work  was  again 


undertaken  July  18.    Operations,  it  is  said,  will  continue  for  the 
present  at  about  25  per  cent  capacitj'. 


SAND    SUCTION    HOSE 

Pumping  sand  and  gravel  from  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  lakes 
has  developed  into  an  industry  of  magnitude.  All  along  our 
navigable  rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  boats  which  constantly 
requisition  the  bottoms  of  these  streams  and  lakes  for  their  car- 
goes.    Tlie  sand  and  gravel  is  sucked  up  by  big  pumps  through 


Sand  Sucker  Fitted  with  30  Feet  oe  Goodyear  15-inch 
SuCTio.M  Hose 

a  large  suction  hose.  This  hose  is  usually  so  large  that  it  has 
to  be  made  and  joined  together  in  sections,  usually  about  ten 
feet  long. 

The  boat  in  the  illustration  is  the  "Kelley  Island,"  one  of  the 
sand  fleet  of  the  Kelley  Island  Lime  &  Transport  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Tlie  boat  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  900  cubic  yards 
and  requires  about  three  hours  for  loading.  Last  season  216  car- 
goes were  loaded  through  the  big  suction  hose. 


WHEELS    MADE   OF   ALL    HARD    RUBBER 

Wheels  made  throughout  of  "Garbonite,"  a  new  hard  rubber, 
are  claimed  to  be  superior  to  wheels  of  wood  and  metal.  They 
are  made  with  rubber  tires  as  an  integral  part  of  the  wheel, 
which  therefore  cannot  crack  or  come  off.  "Garbonite"  wheels 
are  supplied  in  any  diameter  from  one  inch  upwards,  and  if 
required  for  heavy  weights  are  bushed  with  steel  or  phosphor 
bronze.  These  wheels  are  being  used  for  railroad  platform 
trucks,  electric  platform  wagons,  every  description  of  truck, 
wheelbarrows,  hand  carts,  motor  scooters,  auto  scooters,  wheeled 
toys  and  extension  ladders.  They  are  being  tested  on  motor 
cars  and  lorries  with  excellent  results.  Castors  for  bedsteads, 
furniture,  pianos,  cabin  trunks,  etc.,  are  also  being  made  of 
"Garbonite." — The  India-Rubber  Jnumal. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN  THE   MID-WEST 

By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

MID-WEST   RUBBER   MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION 

'X'he  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manu- 
*■  facturers'  .Association  was  held  July  12  at  the  Chicago 
Athletic  .Association.  At  this  meeting  Vice-President  W.  W. 
Wuchtcr  presided,  while  short  speeches  were  made  by  various 
members,  including  E.  O.  Sessions,  of  the  Sessions  Engineering 
Co.;  L.  A.  Vaughn,  of  the  Vaughn  Machinery  Co.,  and  Sydney 
J.  Roy,  of  the  Hannibal  Rubber  Co. 

As  the  Chicago  meetings  have  met  with  such  success  it  was 
proposed  that  regular  monthly  meetings  be  held  at  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  other  centrally-located  cities.  Mr.  Roy 
advocated  this  plan,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sessions.  The 
matter  will  undoubtedly  come  up  for  continued  discussion  at 
the  .August  meeting  when  a  large  attendance  is  expected,  as 
during  that  week  the  Pageant  of  Progress  will  be  held  in 
Chicago. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  HID- WESTERN  NOTES 

The  Liiik-Bclt  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  acquired  all  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  and  Frank 
C.  Caldwell  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  former  company. 
Two  experienced  and  successful  companies  in  the  conveyor  world 
have  thus  joined  forces,  with  the  result  that  the  Link-Belt  Co. 
has  added  two  new  lines,  helicoid  conveyors  and  power  trans- 
mission machinery,  to  its  line  of  manufactures. 

While  there  will  be  no  changes  in  the  product  of  the  Cald- 
well plant,  and  no  modifications  in  the  policy  of  the  company,  it 
was  believed  that  a  consolidation  of  these  two  well-known  firms 
would  result  in  advantages  to  both.  The  management  of  the 
Caldwell  plant  is  practically  the  same  as  formerly. 

The  Burdick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  placed 
with  the  Fcrt  Dearborn  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  trustee,  and 
James  S.  McClellan,  co-trustee,  a  mortgage  of  $250,000  on  its 
factory  to  cover  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  8  per  cent  gold 
bonds  to  raise  additional  funds  for  increasing  capacity  and  for 
operating  expenses.  H.  G.  Steinbrenner  is  president  and  F.  E. 
Teachout  is   vice-president  and  general  manager. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  companies  having  a 
similar  name,  the  Independent  Tire  Co.  has  changed  its  name 
to  The  Better  Tires  Co.  and  is  located  at  2023  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  company  acts  as  a  jobber  to  dis- 
tribute high-grade  tires,  tubes  and  accessories  to  small  dealers 
in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  where  it  is  difficult  and 
unprofitable  for  the  average  manufacturer  to  send  a  traveling 
salesman.  The  concern  deals  in  "firsts"'  only  and  has  built  up 
a  clientele   of  4,500  small-town   and   rural   dealers. 

The  Wildman  Rubber  Co.,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  has  contracted 
for  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant  and  will  rush  the  building  to 
completion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Altenburg  Tire  Equipment  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
reorganized  with  V.  D.  Sears  as  president  and  sales  manager; 
R.  P.  Hayes  as  vice-president  and  general  manager.  The  new 
plant  on  Rockingham  Road  at  the  west  end  of  the  city  has  good 
railroad  facilities  and  room  for  expansion.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  country,  being  well-lighted,  and  of  steel  frame, 
brick  wall  construction.  The  machine  shop  has  two  floors,  the 
lower  being  used  for  large  production  machinery  and  the  second 
for  light  assemblies,  pattern  shop  and  general  office.  The  foundry 
is  a  complete  unit  with  cupola  and  core  ovens.  All  the  build- 
ings have  concrete  tile  roofing  and  are  fireproof.  The  principal 
product  of  the  plant  will  continue  to  be  tire-building  and  tire- 
repair  equipment. 

The  Non-Breakable  Button  Corporation,  200-210  Pleasant  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  recently  incorporated,  manufactures  high- 
grade  rubber  buttons  and  novelties.  The  buttons  are  non-break- 
able and  are  not  affected,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  laundry  wringer, 
mangle,  electric  iron,  hot  water  and  acids,  soaps  and  soap 
powders.  The  thread  cannot  cut  the  button-hole,  nor  will  the 
button-hole  cut  the  thread.  The  buttons  will  be  made  at  first 
in  white  and  khaki  in  four  sizes.  The  equipment  installed  will 
produce  360,000,000  buttons  annually.  Details  concerning  in- 
corporation are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  George  G.  Bryant  Co.,  manufacturer  of  top  coats, 
gabardines  and  rain  coats,  has  removed  to  134  Second  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  This  firm  is  the  western  agent  for  the 
"Bestyette"  products  of  the  New  York  Mackinto.sh  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Rubber  Co.,  will  preside,  while  there  will  also  be  speakers 
of  national  importance  from  the  automotive  industry  and  from 
industrial,  banking  and  governmental  circles.  Details  regarding 
the  program  of  the  coming  convention  will  appear  later. 

I'ollowing  the  organization  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Manufacturers 
as  its  first  unit,  a  new  group  plan  of  the  .\ssociation  is  now 
under  consideration.  Under  this  arrangement  the  four  hundred 
companies  now  affiliated  witli  the  Association  will  he  divided  into 
a  number  of  groups,  each  comprising  manufacturers  of  the  same 
products,  and  each  having  officers  and  meetings  of  its  own,  but 
for  general  purposes  affiliated  with  the  parent  organization. 

It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  and  centralization  of  these 
groups,  based  on  the  classification  of  the  products  they  manu- 
facture, will  make  for  a  greater  unity  of  purpose  in  the  direction 
of  economies  of  production  and  distribution,  thus  eliminating 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MOTOR  AND   ACCESSORY   MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

This  year's  credit  convention  of  The  Motor  and  Accessory 
Manufacturers'  .\ssociation  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  at 
Hotel  Statler,  September  14-16,  inclusive.  E.  H.  Broad  well, 
president    of    the    Association    and    vice-president    of    The    Fisk 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 
By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 

WARMER  weather  along  the  Pacific  Coast  recently  has  had 
but  little  effect  on  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  me- 
chanical rubber  goods,  orders  being  well  sustained.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  continued  activity  of  building  operations,  most  of  the 
large  cities  making  a  much  better  per  capita  showing  than  the  east- 
ern cities.  A  lull  in  labor  troubles,  and  the  prompt  settlement  in 
the  Northwest  of  several  incipient  strikes  over  wage  reductions 
having  a  salutary  effect  on  trade  in  general,  a  good  inquiry  is 
reported  for  rubber  and  balata  beltings,  sheet  packing,  asbestos- 
rubber  brake  and  clutch  blocks,  steam,  air,  garden,  and  oil  hose, 
rubber  footwear,  soles,  heels,  surgeons"  and  druggists'  hard  and 
soft  rubber  goods,  acid  and  cement  workers'  gloves,  automobile 
top  fabrics,  and  miscellaneous  hard  rubber  articles.  Sales  of 
tires  and  tubes  continue  to  mount  in  number,  and  the  lively  de- 
mand and  well-sustained  prices  impel  the  makers  to  predict  a 
good  trade  in  both  automobile  staples  until  well  toward  the  end 
of  the  year. 

LOS  ANGELES   AND   VICINITY 

A  fair  index  of  the  trend  in  the  tire  trade  is  afforded  by  the 
operations  of  the  largest  factory  on  the  Coast,  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  at  Los  Angeles.  The  factory's  July 
schedule  was  set  for  3,500  tires  and  3.700  tubes  a  day,  or  an  in- 
crease of  375  per  cent  since  last  March.  In  March  the  rubber 
and  textile  mills  employed  only  465  people  and  the  tire  output 
fell  to  735  daily,  but  in  the  month  just  ended  1.250  were  at  work 
in  the  mills.  Although  June,  1920.  had  been  considered  one  of 
the  peak  months  for  the  California  company,  with  a  total  of 
32,654  casings  sold  to  dealers  in  the  western  territory,  June,  1921, 
showed  sales  of  42,266  casings,  or  an  increase  of   13,612. 

Another  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  total  sales  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  1,  1920,  of  291.666  automobile  tires  as  con- 
trasted with  total  sales  for  the  year  ended  July  1,  1921,  of  348.992 
tires.  The  gross  sales  for  June,  1921,  of  automobile  and  truck 
tires,  mechanical  goods,  accessories,  and  repair  materials,  reached 
over   $1,300,000. 

The  Goodyear  Textile  Mills,  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
rubber  plant,  had  a  production  schedule  for  July  of  200,000  pounds 
of  fabric,  for  August  250,000  pounds,  and  for  September  270,000 
pounds.  From  August  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  the  mills  pro- 
duced 1,252,489  pounds  of  fabric  and  used  3,108  bales  of  long- 
staple  cotton,  valued  at  $966,000,  all  the  cotton  coming  from  the 
Salt  River  Valley,   .Arizona,  and  the  Imperial  ^'alIey,   California. 

Vice-president  and  general  manager  A.  F.  Osterloh,  sales  mana- 
ger J.  R.  Rcilly,  treasurer  W.  A.  M.  Vaughan,  and  factory  super- 
intendent C.  Slusser,  of  the  California  Goodyear  plant,  have  been 
attending  a  conference  at  Akron,  Ohio,  called  by  E.  G.  Wilmer, 
president  of  the  parent  company,  to  consider  increasing  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Reilly  estimates  the  value  of  sales  for  the  three  months 
ending   September  30,  next,  at  $4,250,000. 
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Another  cut  in  Goodyear  tires  in  the  west-coast  states  has 
been  announced.  The  30  by  i'6  single  cure  clincher  tire  is  now 
selhng  at   $13.95. 

The  Owen  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  reported  to  be  nego- 
tiating for  a  site  for  a  Pacific  Coast  branch  factory,  at  which  not 
only  tires  and  tubes  but  also  tire  fabric  will  be  manufactured. 
W.  C.  Owen,  president  of  the  concern,  has  been  in  touch  re- 
cently with  Los  Angeles  interests  concerning  the  project,  and  it 
is  said  that  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made,  a  plant 
investment  of  $1,000,000  is  likely  to  be  made  and  employment 
probably  given  to  2,000  people. 

The  Daly  Company.  Inc.,  1027-1029  Santa  I*"e  avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, is  about  to  establish  a  branch  factory  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
for  the  Daly  Simplex  rim,  which  is  being  made  a  part  of  standard 
equipment  on  many  well-known  makes  of  automobiles.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  tire  changing,  usually  an  irksome  task, 
is  made  very  easy  with  their  new  rim,  a  tire  being  removed  and 
replaced  in  the  rim  in  liftix'n  minutes  by  pulling  a  lever;  and 
that  old  rims  can  be  readily  fitted  with  the  new  device. 

Rubber  manufacturers  on  the  coast  are  much  interested  in  a 
report  that  a  very  large  concern  is  about  to  be  established,  possi- 
bly at  Los  Angeles,  for  the  weaving  of  sheetings,  Osnaburgs,  and 
other  textiles  from  southwestern  long-staple  cotton.  A  survey 
of  coast  trade  conditions,  with  a  view  toward  the  setting  up  of 
such  an  industry,  has  been  made  recently  by  William  R.  Berry- 
man,  of  New  York,  who  is  said  to  represent  large  textile  interests. 

The  California  Wire  Co.,  of  which  Louis  Koth,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Illinois  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Sycamore,  Illinois,  and 
now  a  resident  of  Orange,  California,  is  president,  has  been 
formed  with  $200,000  capital  to  manufacture  rubber-covered  electric 
wire  and  cable.  The  plant,  which  will  be  at  Orange,  near  Los 
Angeles,  will  cover  2'A  acres  and  employ  a  large  force.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  first  insulated  wire  factory  of  its  kind  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Fred  H.  Alden,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the 
Sycamore  concern,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  company's  sales. 
Codirectors  with  Mr.  Koth  are  F.  VV.  Struck,  F.  A.  Grote,  Will- 
iam  King,   and   W.   C.   Matthias. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NOTES 

The  appointment  of  George  L.  Hurst  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
representative  of  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Con- 
necticut, has  been  recently  announced.  Mr.  Hurst  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  the  matter  of  designing,  constructing,  and 
selling  machinery  and  will  b.andle  the  well-known  products  of  the 
Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  at  the  San  Francisco  offices,  544 
Market   street. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  opening  a  new 
sales  office  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco.  R.  D.  Thomas, 
a  well-known  San  Francisco  man,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
this  branch,  with  Henry  Suersted,  formerly  of  the  Republic  com- 
pany, as  his  assistant.  A  complete  stock  of  tires  and  tubes  will 
be  carried,  while  the  modern  equipment  now  being  installed  will 
afford   car  owners  expert   service. 

SOUTHWESTERN    NOTES 

William  McCallum,  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  of  Arizona, 
recently  inspected  the  guayule  rubber  plantation  at  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  California,  and  found  the  young  plants  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Other  gu.nyule  demonstrations  are  being  made 
near  Escondido  in  San  Diego  county  and  in  the  Salinas  Valley, 
and  good  progress  is  being  made  in  both  places,  it  is  stated.  The 
Continental  company  has  two  commercial  plantings  of  guayule 
transplanted  from  Mexico,  one  of  200  acres,  near  San  Jacinto, 
California,  and  the  other  of  600  acres,  near  Continental,  Arizona, 
and  both  are  developing  well,  it  is  said.  The  latter  is  expected 
to  be  yielding  rubber  within  a  couple  of  years. 

What  is  giving  the  tire  men  considerable  concern  is  the  shortage 
that  looms  in  the  supply  of  cotton.  Last  year  the  cotton  acreage 
in   .Arizona   was   165,000.   but   tlii.-   year  it   is   scarcely   50,000.   the 


farmers  who  produced  too  much  cotton  last  year  having  turned 
to  diversified  crops  as  involving  less  hazard.  Local  and  Los  An- 
geles banking  interests  have  arranged  to  finance  the  1921  crop 
after   getting   assurance   of   greatly   reduced   acreage. 

Recent  estimates  give  the  total  amount  of  cotton  stored  in  the 
Yuma  and  Salt  River  Valleys,  .Arizona,  and  the  Imperial  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  California,  as  225,000  bales  with  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $22,500,000. 

.\  colloidal  clay,  said  to  be  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  a 
mineral  substance  much  used  as  an  accelerator  by  English  rubber 
manufacturers,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Mojave  Desert  in  the 
eastern  part  of  California.  The  California  Master  Products 
Co.,  of  Slauson  avenue  and  -Alameda  street,  Los  Angeles,  has 
taken  title  to  500  acres  and  has  set  up  a  plant  on  the  desert  to 
mine  the  clay,  which  is  also  being  used  in  soap  making.  The 
president  of  the  concern  is  L.  F.  Caswell. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  direct 
factory  warehouse  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  a  supply  of  all 
rubber  products,  including  a  complete  line  of  giant  pneumatic 
truck  tires,  will  be  constantly  kept  in  stock.  Harry  L.  Corbett, 
formerly  with  the  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  new  distributing  warehouse.  C.  V.  Moore  and  J.  Y. 
McKinney,  also  previously  associated  with  the  Norwalk  com- 
pany, and  L.  G.  Trench  will  act  as  Mr.  Corbett's  assistants. 

NORTHWESTERN   NOTES 

The  Portland  Rubber  Mills  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Hunt- 
ington Rubber  Mills,  with  address  at  1580  Macadam  street,  Port- 
land,  Oregon. 

The  largest  tire  repair  shop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  only 
one  featuring  a  drive-in,  and  the  most  completely  equipped  in 
the  territory,  are  the  claims  made  for  the  new  home  of  Coffey 
&  Conway,  27  West  Park  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  by  Ray  Con- 
way, head  of  the  concern  and  president  of  the  Portland  Rubber 
Workers'  Club.  The  two  stories  of  this  building  are  fitted  up 
with  the  latest  improvements,  while  the  equipment  is  modern  in 
every    respect. 

BUS    LINES    SHOW    PROFIT 

The  following  figures  were  compiled  from  accurate  cost  records 
of  operating  the  Goodyear  Heights  bus  line  by  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany and  cover  a  period  of  37  months  ended  December  30,  1920. 

During  the  37  months  under  consideration  a  total  of  approx- 
imately 4,500,000  passengers  were  carried  at  five  cents  each.  Net 
profits  are  figured  at  $23,991.10  or  $.0052  per  passenger.  Total 
revenue  is  given  at  $237,846  and  total  operating  expenses  at 
$213,865. 

Cost  of  Operating  ,_., 

Totals         Per  Bus  Mile 

Gasoline      $28,514.34  $0.0475 

Lubrication    6,678.49                 .0115 

Tires     '•  3;>,960.O7                  .056 

Drivers'    w.iges     ^^'''ol'nn                  'n^i** 

Maintenance,    labcr    and    m.lttrials 27,086.00                  .046 

Miscellaneous   expenses,   incluiiinR   administration  17.109.57                  .029 

Insurance,  public  and  liability,  cost  $6,613.26,  garage  rent,  $2,- 
114.32,  and  licenses  together  with  interest  on  investment  at  6  per 
cent  amounted  to  $6,433.96.  The  total  profit  per  passenger  is 
given  in  the  report  at  $.0052  and  the  total  cost  at  $.0448  per  pas- 
senger. 

The  company  started  with  an  in\estmcnt  of  $6,075  and  the 
total  investment  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  $90,838.  De- 
preciation charged  to  operation  atnounted  to  $32,620  and  depre- 
ciation charged  to  investment  amounted  to  $49,645.  During  1918 
the  bus  equipment  was  in  use  91.5  per  cent  of  the  available  time, 
in  1919,  65  per  cent,  and  in  1920,  46  per  cent  of  the  time. 

"Crude  Rubber  .\nd  CoMPorxni.NX  Ingredients"  by  Henry  C. 
Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
"Rubber  Machinery,"  by  the  same  author,  is  equally  authoritative 
in  its  line. 
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TIRE    FACTORY    REPAIR    SCHOOL 

An  advantage  that  tire-repair  concerns  in  the  Southwest  ap- 
preciate is  the  training  school  conducted  by  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany at  its  works  in  Los  Angeles  and  now  about  a  year  in  op- 
eration. Such  excellent  training  do  the  students  receive  that 
thej-  find  good-paying  jobs  without  trouble.  Tuition  is  entirely 
free,  and  the  minimum  course  is  three  weeks,  in  which  time  the 


Tire  Repair  School  in  the  GoonvE.AR  F.\ctory  at  Los  Angeles. 


NEW  TYPE  REMOVABLE  TRACK  UTILIZES  RUBBER  BELTING 
Previous  attempts  to  use  caterpillar  tracks  have  been  ordinarily 
confined  to  low-speed  agricultural  purposes,  where  high  speeds 
were  diflScuIt  to  maintain,  due  to  wear  upon  the  track  itself.  A 
type  recently  developed  has  attained  a  nia.ximuni  rate  of  37  miles 
an  hour  on  good  roads,  the  highest  speed,  so  far  as  is  known, 
yet  reached  by  a  track-laying  type  of  vehicle. 

The  equipment  was  developed  for  the  Tank,  Tractor  and  Trailer 
Division  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
A.  M.  Chase,  who  is  in  charge  of  its  Syracuse  engineering  office. 
In  this  new  device,  for  use  with  a  Ford  car,  each  track  consists 
of  two  rubberized  fabric  belts  which  are  connected  by  steel 
stampings  riveted  to  the  belts,  the  ends  of  the  stampings  being 
turned  over  to  form  a  guide  into  which  the  tires  fit. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  wheels  of  the  car  there  are  provided 
four  extra  ones,  two  on  each  side,  of  the  same  size  as  the  regular 
wheels  and  located  between  the  front  and  rear  regular  wheels. 
These  extra  wheels  serve  as  carriers,  the  track  under  the  regular 
wheels  being  normally  off  the  ground.  Standard  regular  3}^-inch 
pneumatic  tires  are  used,  and  after  1,300  miles  of  operation,  under 
conditions  which  would  have  damaged  the  tires  of  a  regular  Ford 
car,  the  tires  and  fabric  track  appeared  in  excellent  condition. 
For  travel  in  deep  snow,  over  plowed  ground  or  in  deep  mud,  a 
commercial  auxiliary  transmission,  which  doubles  the  gear  reduc- 


students  learn  how  tires  are  made,  why  they  get  damaged,  the 
use  of  tools  and  repair  material,  how  to  fix  sand-boils  and  tread- 
cuts,  how  to  do  lay-back  repairs,  mend  blow-outs,  fix  injured 
beads  and  sidewalls,  do  retreading,  relining,  tube  and  casing 
sectional  repair,  how  to  handle  cord  tires,  how  to  manage  a 
vulcanizing  apparatus,  etc.,  practical  working  conditions  in  a 
first-class  repair  shop  being  fairly  duplicated. 

The  aim  of  the  manager  of  the  school.  J.  R.  Wells,  is  to  fit 
the  graduates  not  only  for  employment  with  others  but  also  to 
set  up  business  for  themselves.  Gasses  start  every  Monday 
morning,  and  the  enrollment  is  steadily  increasing,  many  of  the 
pupils  coming  from  several  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  major- 
ity attaining  remarkable  proficiency  in  a  veo'  short  time. 


THE    GREGORY    TIRE    &     RUBBER    CO.,     LIMITED 

The  Gregory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  X'ancouver,  British 
Columbia,  sends  a  most  optimistic  report  regarding  its  new 
plant,  where  the  demand  is  ahead  of  the  production. 


Plant  of  The  Gregory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 

The  city  of  Vancouver  presents  an  encouraging  field  for  the 
automobile  dealer  or  manufacturer,  as  the  city  ranks  second 
among  Canadian  towns  for  the  number  of  cars  used,  while  the 
climate  permits  the  running  of  cars  the  year  round. 

A  note  regarding  the  new  Gregory  plant,  with  the  names  of 
the  officials  of  the  company,  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  May  1,  1921. 


The  Chase  Caterimi.lar  Track 

tion,  is  introduced  in  the  drive-shaft,  directly  in  front  of  the  rear 
axle  housing.  For  operation  on  improved  roads  the  regular  Ford 
ratios  are  used. — Automotive  Industries. 


FULL  TIRE  INFLATION  IMPORTANT  IN  SUMMER 
Tires  ?hoiil(l  l.c  inllated  to  tlic  same  recommended  pressure 
in  summer  as  in  winter.  The  expansion  of  the  air  in  tires,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather,  is  so  slight  that  it  should  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded. Experience  shows  that  most  of  the  heat  generated 
in  a  tire  is  due  to  the  internal  friction  of  constant  flexing,  and 
increases  with  the  degree  of  underinflation.  By  reducing  pres- 
sures, the  increased  flexing  of  the  tire  creates  the  very  condition 
which  the  car  owner  wishes  to  guard  against. 

A  test  made  on  a  S-inch  cord  tire  run  at  30  miles  an  hour  for 
two  hours  at  the  standard  70  pounds  air  pressure,  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  62.6  degrees  F.,  increased  the  temperature  of 
the  tire  to  86  degrees  and  the  pressure  to  only  75  pounds.  For 
23  degrees  increase  in  temperature,  pressure  increased  only  5 
pounds.  To  obtain  an  increa.se  of  15  pounds  pressure,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  temperature  increase  of  70  degrees  over 
normal.  This,  of  course,  is  improbable  and  clearly  proves  that 
the  motorist  has  little  to  fear  from  increased  temperature.  Other 
tests  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  double  this  increase  in 
temperature  by  cutting  the  normal  inflation  pressure  in  half. 
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The  International  Rubber  Exhibition 


THE  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber,  Other  Tropical 
Products  and  Allied  Industries,  was  opened  in  London,  June 
3,  by  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P.,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering  representative  of  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  and  many  foreign  countries. 

ELXHIBITION  MARKED  GREJ^T  ADVANCES 
The  exhibition  drew  a  large  and  interested  attendance  of  spec- 
tators each  session.  In  addition  to  the  display  of  standard  crude 
rubbers,  manufactured  products  and  rubber-making  machinery, 
chemicals  and  ingredients,  the  notable  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  marked  advancement  in  processes  and  products  since  the 
last  exhibition,  notably  gas-cured  and  gas-filled  rubber,  the  rapid 
preparation  of  crude  rubber  from  latex,  and  rubber  flooring. 
THE   PEACHEY    PROCESS 

Prominent  among  the  new 
developments  was  the  gas 
cold  cure  of  the  Peachey 
Process  Co.,  Limited,  ex- 
plained by  Messrs.  Peachey 
and  Herring-Shaw.  Fabrics 
and  other  rubber  products 
cured  by  this  process  elicited 
much  enthusiasm  from  the 
visitors  to  the  exhibit,  which 
was  one  of  the  popular  at- 
tractions of  the  show. 

EXPANDED  RUBBER 

The  display  of  expanded 
rubber  product  made  by 
Onazote,  Limited,  was  also 
a  center  of  great  interest. 
The  material  known  as 
"Onazote"  is  a  remarkable 
new  development  in  rubber 
foam  expanded  with  nitro- 
gen gas  under  a  process 
patented  by  C.  L.  Marshall. 
The  material  is  considered 
to  have  great  possibilities 
in    its   applications,    due    to 

its  structure  and  internal  gas  pressure.  .-Kmong  the  more  obvious 
of  these  uses  are  floats  for  various  purposes,  padding  and 
cushions  for  seats,  balls,  tire-filling  and  floor-covering.  In  the 
latter  use  a  good  thickness  of  the  expanded  rubber  is  provided 
between  two  substantial  skins,  which  take  the  abrasive  wear. 
RUBBER   FLOOR  COVERING  FEATURED 

Throughout  the  exhibition  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  trade 
today,  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  appli- 
cations of  rubber  floor-covering.  The  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  are  the  pioneers  of  rubber  flooring  in  roll  form.  Their 
"Parafior"  rubber  flooring  is  a  most  attractive  article  and,  wear- 
ing quality  considered,  it  compares  favorably  with  linoleum  in 
price.  The  Peachey  Process  Co.,  Limited,  showed  fine  samples 
of  rubber  flooring  in  colors  produced  by  their  curing  process. 

Rubber  tiling,  with  slots  and  keys,  on  a  new  interlocking  prin- 
ciple, was  shown  by  the  United  Dutch  Rubber  Works,  Limited. 

CRUDE    RUBBER    PROCESS 

The  Davidson  process  of  mainifacturing  crude  rubber  from 
latex  was  demonstrated  by  working  models  of  the  complete 
plant.  Rolls  of  perfectly  dry  rublK>r  were  produced  from  the 
latex  in  25  minutes  from  start  to  finish  of  operations. 

A  special  preservative  known  as  "Siroxidine"  is  employed  to 
preserve  the  fresh  latex  in  fluid  condition  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  Should  a  big  demand  develop  for  crude  latex  in  Europe 
or  America,  there  would  apparently  be  no  diffculty  in  shipping 


it  in  tank  steamers  for  further  treatment  by  the  special  coagulant 
and  machinery  comprised  in  the  process. 

BRAZIL'S  EXHIBIT 

Prominently  displayed  on  the  splendid  stand  occupied  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil  was  the  following  notice :  "Rubber  pro- 
duction being  absolutely  unprofitable  at  present  prices.  Para  and 
.Amazonas  arc  changing  over  to  other  production,  as  timber, 
vegetable  oils,  tanning  and  coloring  materials,  besides  nuts  and 
cocoa,  which  always  formed  an  important  item  in  the  Amazon 
exports." 

The  Brazilian  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  exhibition.  Particular  admiration  was  evoked  by  the 
collection  of  native  Brazilian  timbers. 

PROMINENT    EXHIBITORS 

.'\mong  the  prominent 
American  exhibits  was  that 
of  the  Hunter  process  of 
conditioning  rubber,  which 
employs  the  natural  element 
of  humidity  in  combination 
with  the  proper  tempera- 
ture in  circulation,  shown 
by  Francis  Shaw  &  Co., 
Limited,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. This  company  spe- 
cializes in  plantation  and 
rubber  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, and  is  the  British 
representative  of  the  Hunter 
Dry  Kiln  Co.  As  this  sim- 
jile  and  practical  method  of 
improving  the  compound 
attracted  so  much  favorable 
attention,  its  adoption  in  a 
number  of  British  plants 
will  probably   follow. 

North  British  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Castle  Mills, 
Edinburgh,  made  a  most  at- 
tractive show  of  its  general 
line,  including  mechanical  goods,  footwear,  clothing,  sporting,  air 
and  surgical  products.  Distinctive  and  popular  features  of  this 
exhibit  were  the  "Paraflor"  rubber  carpeting  and  the  "Clincher" 
golf  balls,  both  of  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It 
was,  beyond  any  question,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  exploitations  of  the  show. 

Pirelli  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  prominent  Italian  manufacturer 
of  electric  cable,  india  rubber,  gutta  percha  products  and  pneu- 
matic and  solid  tires  for  motor  cars,  cycles,  etc.,  made  a  most 
effective  show,  which,  by  the  way,  also  included  mechanical 
and  surgical  goods  as  well  as  clothing  and  sporting  effects. 

The  "Pirelli"  solid  twin  tire  on  one  band  was  the  subject  of 
much  interest.  It  is  built  up  with  an  open  V  to  prevent  stones, 
etc.,  from  being  caught  up  and  embedded  in  the  rubber.  The 
two  tire  sections  are  designed  to  take  the  camber  of  the  road. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  .Mfred  Smith,  Limited, 
Clayton,  Manchester,  who  exhibited  its  lines  of  substitutes  and 
accelerators.  "Velosan,"  one  of  the  company's  prominent  spe- 
cialties, is  in  active  request  among  rubber  manufacturers  every 
where.     Alfred   Smith,  Limited,  was  established  in  1856. 

Typkc  &  King,  Limited,  had  a  very  attractive  stand  in  which 
were  exliibitcd  the  company's  various  lines  of  antimony  sulphides, 
substitutes,  mineral  rubber  and  a  general  line  of  compounding 
mgrcdients  used  in  rubber  manufacture.  The  "T  &  K"  trade- 
mark is  accepted  as  a  quality  standard  among  rubber  manufac- 
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turers  all  over  the  world,  and  has  been  so  regarded  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

Among  the  prominent  producers  of  reclaimed  rubber  exhibit- 
ing was  the  North  Western  Rubber  Co.,  whose  product  is  of 
international  repute  and  in  active  request  where  rubber  manufac- 
ture is  an  important  industry. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  trophies,  medals, 
and  other  prizes  were  presented  to  the  winners  by  Professor 
Wnidham  R.  EHinstan,  president  of  the  exhibition.  A  complete 
report  of  the  awards  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue. 


enters  the  second,  or  air  chamber,  to  prevent  any  sulphuring,  and 
then  passes  through  the  third  chamber  similar  to  the  first.  Its 
passage  through  this  chamber  is  three  times  as  long  as  through 


PEACHEY  PROCESS  DEMONSTRATION  PLANT 


AN  experimental  plant  and  laboratory  has  been  installed  by 
The  Peachey  Process  Co.  at  380  Highroad,  Willesden. 
London,  \.  VV.,  and  it  is  now  in  successful  operation  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  process  in  all  its  adaptations.  The  process  was 
made  one  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Fifth  International  Rub- 
ber  E.xhibition   in   London. 

The  Willesden  plant  is  equipped  with  mixing  and  calendering 
machinery,  stationary  curing  pans  and  a  series  of  vertical  cham- 
bers for  continuous  curing  of  material  in  long  lengths.  ."Vs  is  well 
known,  the  process  eflfects  vulcanization  without  heat  or  pressure 
by  exposing  the  rubber,  tirst  to  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  and  then  to 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  former  is  purchasable  in  liquid  form  in 
steel  cylinders.  The  latter  is  made  in  a  gas-producing  plant  on 
the  premises  from  iron  sulphide  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  stored 
in  an  oil-sealed  gas  holder. 

OPERATION    OF    PROCESS 

The  process  as  applied  in  the  stationary  pan  consists  in  placing 
the  articles  on  wooden  racks  in  the  pan,  which  is  then  tightly 
closed.  Separate  inlets  are  provided  for  the  admission  of  each 
gas  to  the  pan,  and  an  outlet  connected  with  an  absorber  out- 
side the  plant.  To  effect  the  cure  sulphur  dioxide  under  the  re- 
quired pressure  is  admitted  to  the  pan  for  ten  minutes  to  saturate 
the  rubber.     The  excess  gas  is  then  expelled  by  compressed  air, 


View  of  G.\s  Absorbers 

and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  admitted  and  held  for  30  minutes  to 
finish  the  process  of  curing,  no  heat  or  extra  pressure  being 
required. 

CONTINUOUS   VULCANIZATION 

The  chambers  for  continuous  vulcanization  arc  so  arranged  that 
the  rubber-coated  materials  enter  at  one  end  of  the  apparatus, 
passing  first  through  a  chamber,  festooned  over  rollers  geared 
to  run  at  the  same  speed  to  avoid  strain  on  the  fabric.  The  rate 
of  passage  through  the  apparatus  is  such  that  during  its  passage 
from  entrance  to  exit  the  rubber  is  fully  cured.  The  material 
having  been  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  first  chamber 


Al'PAR.VTUS    FOR    CONTINUOUS    VuLCANIZ.-\TI0N 

the  first,  as  the  chamber  is  fitted  with  more  festooning  rollers. 
By  this  means  the  exposure  to  each  of  the  gases  is  properly  timed. 
From  the  last  chamber  the  fabric  is  received  on  a  suitable  wind- 
up  roller  in  a  finished  condition. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STRATHMORE  RUBBER    CO.,   LIMITED 

The  Strathmore  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  46  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  was  incorporated  March  27,  1920,  taking  over  the 
business  of  the  former  company  of  the  same  name.  From  the 
report  of  this  firm  for  the  year  1920  the  following  items  are  taken : 

The  total  acreage  of  the  rubber  estates  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  is  2,354  acres.  The  yield  of  rubljer  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  the  factories  are  reported  in  excellent  condition.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  year's  crop  was  sold  for  delivery  at  Singapore. 
The  acreage  planted  with  Hevea  rubber  is  as  follows : 

Strathmore  L'lu  Duloh  Sunge[  R.^wang 

When    Planted                 Estate              Estate                Estate  Totals 

In   bearing:                                 Acres                Acres                  Acres  .\cres 

1906    to    1914 580                   732                     1,312 

Not  in   bearing: 

1915      90                      90 

1916  115         207  322 

1918-19  295  295 

1919  (Dtcrca;ee)  253  253 

Total     planted 580  937  755  2,272 

L'nplanted    area    (includ- 
ing  biiil'Jins  sites,  etc.)  4Vi  50  7J^  62 

Total' acreage    584'A  987  762)4  2,334 

For  i)urp<jses  of  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  old 
company  during  the  previous  five  years,  the  following  statement 
of  figures  is  given : 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By    Our   Regular    Correspondent 


FROM  the  Government's  reply  to  tlie  representations  of  rubber- 
growing  interests  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  clear  that  no  im- 
perial assistance  or  support  is  to  be  expected  with  regard  to 
rubber  production  control.  Like  the  coal  and  other  home  indus- 
tries, it  is  obvious  that  the  rubber-growing  industry  will  have  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  Meanwhile,  the  passing  of  dividends 
is  a  somewhat  serious  matter  to  numerous  shareholders  who 
bought  the  shares  as  investments  and  it  is  natural  that  uneasiness 
as  to  the  future  is  widely  prevalent.  Shares  generally  are  about 
at  their  worst  and  it  is  difficult  to  justify  any  material  recovery. 

In  some  of  the  papers  too  much  is  being  made  of  the  failure  of 
the  United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  with  liabilities  of 
about  £2,000,000.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is 
not  a  rubber-growing  company  but  one  of  the  rubber  boom  flota- 
tions for  deresinating  jelutong,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  presence  on  its  board  of  a  Vandcrbilt  and  a  Goelet. 

COAL  STRIKE  AT    AN    END 

The  coal  strike  has  at  last  come  to  an  end,  though  it  will  be 
a  few  weeks  before  supplies  are  normal.  The  lifting  of  the 
dockers'  ban  against  handling  foreign  coal  on  June  1  led  to  the 
immediate  discharge  of  some  American  coal  vessels,  chiefly 
gas  coal,  at  our  northern  ports,  and  the  arrival  of  several  more 
cargoes  has  eased  the  position  appreciably. 

It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  end  of  the 
coal  strike,  coupled  with  the  fall  in  the  bank  rate,  will  cause  any 
real  revival  in  the  rubber  trade.  This  no  doubt  will  come,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  its  imminence.  With  regard  to  the  water- 
proof trade,  the  general  absence  of  rain  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  has  added  another  adverse  factor  to  those  already 
existing. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  BILL 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Bill,  as  far  as  its  anti- 
dumping section  is  concerned,  has  been  somewhat  severely  criti- 
cized on  this  side  by  anti-protectional  interests.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  cost  of  production,  sale  price  and  so  on,  but 
these  are  only  relative  and  cannot  be  closely  defined.  The  opin- 
ion has  been  expressed  that  the  act  will  either  become  a  dead 
letter  after  having  served  its  electioneering  purpose  or  it  will 
put  an  end  to  a  large  volume  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  reason  a  country  imports  any 
article  is  that  it  is  cheaper  or  better  than  the  home-made  article 
and  the  whole  of  international  trade  and  exchange  rests  on  this 
basis.  A  straight  tariff  is  workable,  but  one  depending  on  relative 
and  fluctuating  prices  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  an  absurdity 
in  international  trade.  Of  course,  England  proposes  to  do  much 
the  same  thing  and  the  proposals  are  meeting  with  a  good  deal 
more  opposition  in  Parliament  than  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  America. 

POSITION  OF  BRITISH  TIRE  MANUFACTURERS 

With  regard  to  the  British  tire  manufacturers'  position  a  memo- 
randum has  been  circulated  by  the  .\ssociation,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  parlous  position  of  the  industry,  this  being  largely 
attributed  to  the  import  of  foreign,  mainly  .American,  tires  duty 
free.  It  is  stated  that  the  capital  involved  in  the  industry  is  about 
£25,000,000  and  direct  employment  is  given  to  30,000  work  people, 
many  others  also  being  dependent  on  it  in  subsidiary  industries. 
It  is  urged  that  unless  immediate  protective  steps  are  taken  the 
future  of  the  industry  will  be  most  precarious.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  continental  business  done  this  year  has  not  been  a 
financial  success,  owing  to  the  adverse  exchanges,  while  with 
regard  to  .America  where  the  exchange  favors  England,  the  inabil- 


ity of  British   tire  manufacturers  to  supply  cord  tires  has  been 
against  an  increase  of  business. 

ONAZOTE 

This  seems  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
Rubber  Exhibition  on  account  of  its  being  a  complete  novelty. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  this  may  be  derived  from 
"ezote,"  the  old  name  for  nitrogen.  The  substance  is  an  expanded 
or  cellular  rubber  made  under  high  pressure,  and  the  gas 
appears  to  be  kept  in  by  a  vulcanized  external  skin  of  ordinary 
rubber.  It  is  patented  by  C.  L.  Marshall,  British  patent  No. 
162,176.  Unlike  the  manufacturers  of  unburstable  balls,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  patented  his  invention  and  the  ball  manufac- 
turers are  in  a  position  to  see  how  near  his  formula  and  pro- 
cedure resemble  their  own.  A  company  has  been  formed  with 
the  not  excessive  capital  of  £25,000  to  work  the  process  under 
license,  the  new  works  being  situated  at  38  Harlesden  Road, 
Willesden  Green,  N.  W.   10. 

HARD  RUBBER  CARBOYS 

Among  the  new  goods  and  specialties  referred  to  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  there  is  an  illustration  of  a 
29-gallon  carboy  of  hard  rubber  made  by  a  prominent  .\merican 
hard  rubber  company.  It  is  stated  that  such  carboys  have  been 
used  successfully  for  the  conveyance  of  corrosive  acids  and  alka- 
lies, and  it  would  seem  that  their  wider  adoption  would  add  to  the 
public  safety.  There  have  been  at  least  two  cases  quite  recently 
in  England  where  a  collision  has  caused  carboys  of  vitriol  to  be 
broken  and  to  cause  serious  damage  to  people  in  the  vicinity. 
.\lthough  glass  has  gone  up  in  price  and  rubber  down,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  hard  rubber  carboy  would  still  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  its  present  competitor,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  might 
right  itself  where  compensating  advantages  are  duly  recognized. 
However,  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  English  car- 
boy users  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  publicity  given  to  the 
new  carboy  in  England  is  not  limited  to  the  circulation  of  The 
Indi.\  Rubber  World. 

the  rubber  club  of  great  britain 

After  a  good  deal  more  delay  than  the  original  promoters  an- 
ticipated the  Rubber  Club  has  been  formed,  the  deciding  meet- 
ing having  been  held  at  the  Rubber  Exhibition.  By  the  poor 
response  from  the  trade  it  was  clear  that  the  subscriptions  for 
the  diff'erent  classes  of  members  were  considered  too  high,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a  wise  move  to  reduce 
them  to  the  following  scale:  full  members  (manufacturers)  i5/5s. 
Orf. ;  merchant  members,  £2/12,?.  6rf . ;  associate  members,  il/ls. 
Od. ;  and  student  members  under  21  years  of  age.  lO.t.  6H.  These 
subscriptions  will  no  doubt  be  considered  quite  high  enough  for 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  two  proposed  centers  of 
activity,   London  and  Manchester. 

.\n  eminent  rubber  chemist  whose  business  premises  are  lo- 
cated a  mile  or  so  away  from  the  Rubber  Exhibition  mentioned 
with  a  tone  of  regret  that  H.  C.  Pearson,  and  various  others 
who  live  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance,  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Londoners  do  not  always  appreciate  to  the  full  the  great 
advantage  they  enjoy  in  having  international  exhibitions  and  the 
lieadquarters  of  all  societies  of  importance  so  easy  of  access. 
Compared  with  their  country  cousins,  they  are  in  a  highly  favored 
position  and  the  thought  occurs  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
Rubber  Club  of  Great  Britain  will  be  the  Rubber  Club  of  London 
as  far  as  attendance  at  meetings  is  concerned. 

Passing  to  another  topic,  it  now  seems  to  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged that   the  leading   rubber   manufacturers,   for   reasons  I   am 
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unacquainted  with,  have  not  sent  in  applications  for  membership 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  project  will  succeed  without 
their  support.  Times  certainly  are  bad  but  this  abstention  cannot 
be  attributed  solely  to  a  desire  to  save  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription and  it  may  be  permissible  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
the  altruistic  ideals  of  the  promoters  have  not  met  with  uni- 
versal acceptance  in  the  minds  of  business  men. 
THE  PROFITEERING  ACT 
.Although  this  act  is  now  deceased,  interesting  sidelights  in  the 
conduct  of  various  business  are  now'  appearing  as  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  various  sub-committees.  In  contradistinction  to  what 
was  found  in  the  case  of  soap,  woolen  clothing,  etc.,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  products  of  the  Cable  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation was  not  unwarrantable  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
As  an  offset  to  the  fall  of  SO  per  cent  in  rubber,  metals,  paper, 
etc.,  showed  a  large  rise  in  price  and  then,  of  course,  there  is 
labor  now  about  200  per  cent  above  what  it  was  in  1914.  In 
addition  to  the  Cable  Makers'  Association,  there  are  the  Tele- 
phone Cable  Makers'  Association  and  the  High  Conductivity  Cop- 
per Association,  all  of  whom  are  in  league  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  report  testifies  that  they  have  not  abused  their  monopolistic 
position  though  this  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that 
some  old-established  firms  still  remain  outside  the  Cable  Mak- 
ers' Association  and  can  charge  their  own  prices  which  would 
appear  to  be,  as  a  rule,  somewhere  about  10  per  cent  below  those 
of  members  of  the  .Association,  the  goods,  of  course,  not  bearing 
the  special  guaranty  of  the  Association. 


FIRESTONE'S   EUROPEAN  MANAGER 


FEW   more   romantic   situations   can   be   conceived   of   than   that 
of   Colonel   Speaks   who,  a   short  time  ago   was   traversing 
the  war-torn  fields  of  France  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 

the  United  States  Army,  but  at 
present  is  covering  the  same  dis- 
trict as  European  manager  for 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  London, 
England. 

In  1915  Mr.  Speaks  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Firestone 
motorcycle  tire  department,  and 
two  jears  later  was  made  man- 
ager of  truck  tire  sales.  From 
this  post  he  went  into  his  coun- 
try's service  and  was  advanced 
from  captain  to  colonel  in  the 
short  span  of  two  years.  .At- 
tached from  the  first  to  the 
transportation  divisions,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  operations  con- 
nected with  getting  supplies  to 
the  troops.  Later,  as  repair  problems  and  depots  of  supply 
forced  themselves  upon  the  general  staff,  Colonel  Speaks  assumed 
even  more  important  duties,  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
devastated  country. 

Following  his  return  to  his  former  position  in  the  Firestone 
organization,  the  value  of  his  experience  in  France  was  recog- 
nized and  he  has  been  given  important  duties  in  the  furtherance 
of  peace-time  commerce  and  will  make  a  study  of  selling  goods 
in  the  more  important  European  nations. 

RUBBEJl   GROWERS    PLAN    FIFTY    PER    CENT    REDUCTION 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  38 
Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.3,  England,  the  following  resolutions  were 
carried : 


Cll.\RLES    E.    SpE.'NKS 


(1)  That  the  revised  draft  scheme  for  a  "Rubber  Pro- 
ducers Corporation"  submitted  to  this  meeting  be  adopted 
as  the  proposal  of  this  Council  and  that  the  Output  Con- 
trol Committee  be  empowered  to  take  steps  with  all 
speed  to  secure  the  support  necessary  to  make  the  scheme 
effective,  with  discretion  to  make  such  amendments  in 
the  scheme  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

(2)  That  in  view  of  the  imperative  necessity  for  an 
immediate  reduction  of  output  by  at  least  50  per  cent  and 
having  regard  to  the  delay  which  will  necessarily  ensue 
before  the  scheme  for  a  "Rubber  Producers  Corporation" 
can  become  operative  the  Council  recommend  all  pro- 
■ducers  of  plantation  rubber,  who  have  not  already  done 

so,   to   takt   the  necessary   steps   to   bring  such    reduction 
of  output  into  effect  immediately. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN    EUROPE 
By  a  Special  Correspondent 

FRANCE 

THE  Societe  Commerciale  du  Caoutchouc,  Paris,  reports  that  net 
profits  for  1920  were  670,864  francs  against  853,036  francs 
the  year  before.  A  dividend  of  8  per  cent  was  proposed  as 
compared  with  the  dividend  of  IS  per  cent  for  1919. 

Etablissements  Isol,  78  rue  de  Wattignies,  Paris,  is  a  new  firm 
which  will  manufacture  and  sell  all  kinds  of  insulating  materials, 
including  those  with  a  base  of  rubber,  particularly  molded  goods 
in  soft  or  hard  rubber.  The  capital  has  been  fixed  at  700,000 
francs.  The  first  directors  are  Henri  Lejeune,  Romano  Scheu, 
Maurice  Abenheimer  and  Edouard  Moreau,  all  of  Paris,  and 
Jacques   Mirault,  of  Chatillon-sur-Indre    (Indre). 

Under  the  name  of  Herteaux  et  Cie.,  a  new  company  has  been 
formed  with  headquarters  at  17  rue  Lannois,  Levallois-Perret,  to 
manufacture  and  represent  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  for  automo- 
biles.    The  capital  is  200,000  francs. 

P.  Lacollonge,  Lyon,  is  a  new  firm  which  will  operate  a  factory 
at  Villeurbanne  where  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  will  be  produced. 

It  is  reported  that  at  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Manufacture  Parisienne  de  Caoutchouc,  recently  held,  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  company  was  decided  upon.  M.  Jehan  Pettier  has 
been  designated  liquidator  and  all  necessary  powers  have  been 
given  him,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  a  part  of 
the  assets  to  a  new  company. 

An  international  investment  trust  dealing  in  rubber  enterprises 
is  the  Societe  Financiere  des  Caoutchoucs  (capital  40,000,000 
francs),  in  which  are  involved  the  Banque  de  I'Union  Parisienne, 
the  Union  Financiere  de  Geneve,  Bungc  and  Co.  of  Antwerp,  and 
other  Dutch  and  British  firms.  This  company  has  itself  organized 
twelve  subsidiary  companies,  and  holds  stock  in  some  thirty 
others. 

.Another  investment  trust  of  colonial  interests  and  international 
scope,  organized  under  Relt;ian  Ltw  and  directed  by  Eolgian  initia- 
tive, is  the  Societe  Internationale  de  Plantations  et  de  Finance 
(Sipef),  with  which  the  Bunge  and  Grisar  groups  at  .Antwerp 
are  closely  connected.  Its  capital  of  25.000,000  francs  is  held 
largely  in  Belgium,  though  Swiss  and  Dutch  banks  were  also 
subscribers.  The  company  controls,  among  others,  such  important 
enterprises  as  the  Federated  Malay  States  Rubber  Co.  and  the 
Kuala  Lumpur  Rubber  Co. 

LYON   SAMPLE   FAIR    TO   BE    HELD   IN    OCTOBER 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  American  rubber  manufacturers  to 
reach  foreign  customers,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  develop- 
ments will  be  afforded  by  the  Lyon  Sample  Fair,  which  will  be 
held  October  1-15,  inclusive.  At  the  spring  fair  held  in  March, 
1921,  fourteen  countries  were  represented,  while  the  daily  attend- 
ance was  very  large.  Information  as  to  details  can  be  obtained 
from  Emile  Garden,  official  delegate  for  the  L'nited  States,  ISO 
Nassau  street.  Xew  York,  N*.  Y. 
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GERMANY 

Tariff  reform  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  all  over  the 
world,  and  Germany,  too,  apparently  intends  to  revise  her  tariff, 
and  that  upward.  So  far  as  the  countries  of  the  Entente  are 
concerned,  Germany  is  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  But  with  regard  to  other  countries  she  is  in  a  more 
favorable  position.  Tariff  obligations  with  Austria  have  already 
ceased  and  recently  the  German  Government  notified  the  Swiss 
Government  that  the  tariff  convention  with  Switzerland  would 
terminate  July  1,   1921. 

.•\propos  of  tariffs,  German  exporters  have  been  more  or  less 
perplc.xed  by  contradictory  statements  made  in  the  Reichstag 
with  reference  to  the  refunding  by  the  German  Government  of 
the  Rhein  duty  leviable  by  the  Entente.  On  May  20,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Government  would  refund  to  exporters  the 
amount  of  duty  leviable  by  the  Entente  and  that  payment  would 
be  made  in  paper  marks.  On  May  31,  a  semi-official  statement 
was  published  stating  just  the  contrary  and  giving  German  busi- 
ness men  the  impression  that  the  Government  considered  that 
trade  interests  should  look  after  themselves.  However,  the  latest 
report  is  that  the  Chancellor  confirmed  before  the  Reichstag  the 
first  declaration,  adding  that  payments  in  paper  marks  would 
begin  after  certain  necessary  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through. 

From  an  item  in  the  Giimmi-Zeitung  of  June  3,  it  seems  that 
certain  exporters  are  trying  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  Entente 
duty  onto  the  importers  and  are  quite  frank  about  it.  At  any 
rate,  offers  have  been  received  in  Sweden,  with  prices  subject  to 
change,  as  the  amount  payable  to  the  Entente  had  not  yet  been 
li.xed.  Xaturally,  Swedish  importers  are  highly  indignant  at  this 
procedure  and  declare  that  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  required 
goods  from  England,  France  and  the  United  States,  they  will  no 
longer  look  to  Germany  for  them.  As  they  say  with  truth,  they 
owe  the  Entente  nothing,  and  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
required  to  pay  Germany's  debts.  The  writer  .of  the  article 
warns  German  business  men  of  this  attitude  and  seems  to  be  as 
disgusted  with  their  methods  as  are  the  Swedish  importers. 

A   NEW    HOLE    IN    THE    WEST 

The  new  ''hole  in  the  West"  through  which  large  quantities 
of  goods  are  entering  Germany,  is  causing  anxiety  in  certain 
German  circles.  Rubber  goods  also  find  their  way  into  the 
country  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  the  quantity  of 
these  articles,  chiefly  tires,  amounted  to  18,900  quintals — one 
quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 

The  impression  got  abroad  that  Germany,  long  starved  for 
rubber  goods,  was  a  good  field  for  export.  .And  now,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  rubber  manufactures, 
tires  to  a  value  of  millions  of  marks  are  finding  their  way  on  the 
German  market,  much  to  the  alarm  of  those  iiUereslcd. 

Dealers  are  bitterly  reproached  for  their  lack  of  patriotism 
which  not  only  permits  them  to  sell  the  foreign  tires,  but  also 
to  advertise  them.  Among  the  foreign  tires  that  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  are  the  "Engelbert"  tires,  made  in  Bel- 
gium. Dealers  are  urged  to  be  more  patriotic  and  to  refuse  to 
sell  any  but  German-made  goods. 

NOVELTrES   IN   RUBBER   GOODS 

The  local  fad  for  colored  tire  casings  seems  to  be  threatened 
by  the  lu.xury  ta.x.  It  is  an  odd  thing  that  while  white,  gray  and 
black  tires  do  not  come  under  the  class  of  goods  subject  to  the 
lu.xury  tax,  the  colored  tires,  which  come  in  yellow,  red,  green 
and  violet  shades,  and  which  are  really  no  better  in  quality  than 
their  soberer  compeers,  should  be  considered  luxuries.  The 
coloring  of  tires  is  simply  a  mode  of  advertising  as  is  the  fashion 
of  making  marbleized  or  striped  covers. 

.\re  hard  rubber  high  heels  to  take  the  place  of  those  usually 
made  of  wood  or  leather?  The  Gummi-Zeitunf^  thinks  that  this 
would  be  practicable ;  heels  of  this  kind  would  have  a  more  even, 
durable    and    handsome    polish    than    the    ordinary    heels.     They 


could   be   made   with   a   soft   rubber   layer   at   the   bottom.     Hard 
rubber  soles  with  inserts  of  soft  rubber  are  also  suggested. 

NEW    FIRMS 

West-Deutsche  Holsatia-Gummi-Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  Diissel- 
dorf.  This  firm  will  have  exclusive  selling  rights  for  the 
"Holsatia"  rubber  soles  and  heels  manufactured  by  the  Gummi- 
fabrik  Friedrich   Wilop,   Hamburg. 

A.  Mitsche  &  Co.,  Leipzig ;  representation ;  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Rheinische  Gummitnanufaktur,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Mainz ;  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  rubber  heels  and  soles  of  the  trade-mark  "Maxos." 
Capital,  200,000  marks. 

Siiddeutsche  Gummiindustrie,  Weissach-Wiirttemberg,  Karl 
Seutter,  Weissach  (Wiirttemberg)  ;  wholesale  dealers  in  tires  and 
accessories  for  bicycles  and  automobiles,  also  rubber  shoes  and 
other  rubber  goods.  The  firm  will  also  manufacture  material  for 
packing  and  leather  floor  cloth. 

"Edigo"  Gummiwaren-Vertrieb,  Edgard  Goldstein,  Berlin ;  sale 
of  rubber  goods. 

Gummigesellschaft  Colonia,  Bruno  .\schenbach  &  Co.,  Koln- 
Kalk. 

The  Gummiwarenfabrik  Hagufa,  e.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Harburg,  has 
been  changed  to  Gummiwarenfabrik   Levante,  G.  m.  b.  H. 

Gummiwarenfabrik  "Imperator,"  Jander  &  Lemcke,  Berlin- 
Tempelhof,  has  been  dissolved  and  a  new  firm  has  been  founded 
by  Gustaf  Lemcke,  known  as  Gummiwarenfabrik  Birkenwerder, 
Gustav  Lemcke,  located   in  Birkenwerder    (Bez.    Potsdam). 

The  Kolnische  Gummifaden-Fabrik,  formerly  Ferd.  Kohlstadt 
&  Co.,  Koln-Dcutz,  reports  net  profits  of  531,527.44  marks  for  the 
past  year.  A  dividend  of  14  per  cent  was  declared.  It  was 
proposed  to  double  the  capital  by  issuing  1.500,000  marks'  worth 
of  original  sliares  and  1,500,000  marks'  worth  of  preferential 
shares. 


RUSSIA 

Owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  exchange  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  supply  Russia's  need  for  rubber.  If  credit  and  ex- 
change could  be  arranged,  Russia  would  probably  take  10.000  to 
15,000  tons  of  rubber  immediately.  The  difl'iculties  of  the  position 
are  illustrated  by  the  recent  proposal  that  London  firms  should 
export  to  Russia  20,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  payment 
of  25  per  cent  should  be  made  in  cash  and  for  the  remainder  by 
twelve  months'  bills  accepted  by  the  Russian  cooperative  societies 
and  endorsed  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Trade  Department. 


FOREIGN   TARIFFS 

SWITZERLAND 


The  new  provisional  customs  tariff  of  Swi 
July  1,  1921,  includes  the  following  items  o 
rubber  industry. 


tzerland.    effective 

f    interest    to    the 

Rate  of  Duty 

Former,     Revised, 
Tariff  Articles  Fr.  cts.        I-"r.  cts 

No.  per  100        Kilogs. 

G.     India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha. 
India  '■libber  and  piitta  percha,  pure  or  mixed: 
Without   internal  layers  of  metals  or  tissues: 

516  In  blocks,  bulbs,  and  neRroheads  (raw  rubber): 

"Patentplatten,"   not   vulcanized:    india   rub- 
ber and  gutta  percha  waste 1.00  2,00 

517  In    strips,    sheets,    plates,    plugs,    moulded    ar- 

ticles,  threads,   halls,   rods,   etc 1.00  5.00 

518  Ilose.     lubes,     pipes 5.0(1  10.00 

519  Threads   for   niakine  elastic   tissues 5.00  5. CO 

520  (Tarpets   for  rooms  and   passages,   mats,  etc. .  20.00  30.00 
With    internal    layers  (.i   metals   or   tissues: 

521  Plates,    rinss,    balls,    strips,    bands,    etc 5.00  10.00 

522  Tubes    and    pines S.OO  20.00 

523  Transmiisiiin     belts     20.00  40.00 

524  Carpets  for  rooms  and  passages,  mats,  etc...  20.00  40.00 

525  (hummed    tissues     for     industrial     use,     stuffs    for 

cards,    covers    for    printing   cylinders,    insulating 

materials      3.00  5.00 

526  Rubbered  stuffs  (double  stuffs)   for  cart  tilts,  etc..  30.00  80.00 

527  Elastic    tissues    of   all    kinds,    of    rubber   combined 

with    cotton,    wool,    silk,    etc 40.00  80.00 

528  Rubber    and    gutta    percha,    applied    on    tissues    or 

other  materials;   waterproof   fabrics   for  sanitary 

purposes,    rubbered   on   one  or   both   sides 30.00  80.00 

529  Articles  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  not  elsewhere 

specified     25.00  60.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN    NEWS 
INCREASE  OF  MOTOR  TIRES  IN  NEW  ZEAl-AND 

ACXroRDiXG  to  Coiiniicrcc  Rcforts  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  New  Zealand's  imports  of  motor  vehicles  during  the 
year  1920.  A  growing  demand  for  trucks  was  noted  while  the 
large  number  of  cars  used  will  necessitate  an  increased  supply  of 
tires  and  spare  parts.  The  gain  in  the  items  referred  to  is  indi- 
cated below : 


1919 

Cars    £976,135 

Trucks   148,953 

Tires     860,048 

Spares    118,724 


1920 

£2,435,303 

485,870 

1,803,959 

240,997 


Total     .- 2.103.860  4.966,129 

THE  TIRE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  ORIEINT 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  statistics  show  a  steady  and  re- 
markable increase  in  the  value  of  United  States  exports  to  the 
Orient  during  the  years  1918-1920.  These  same  statistics  show 
also  a  decline  during  the  first  months  of  1921,  indicative  of  busi- 
ness conditions  everywhere  for  that  period.  In  the  table  follow- 
ing, one  division  only,  the  Ihitch  East  Indies,  shows  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1921 : 

1921 


Rubber  Tires  1918            1919              1920  January  J-ebruary  March 

China   $71,558  $254,784  $421,364  $27,005     $13,939     

Japan    118,685         422,432        491,246  20,218         5,496     

India    294,619         557,396  1,096,377  60,554  51,713  $36,387 

Philippines    982,224  1,372,544  2,431,252  130,551  99,313     35,282 

Dutch  East  Indies.  519,535         6S6,S73  1,712,524  37,966  80,136     54,037 

THE  CHINESE    RUBBER   GOODS   MARKET 

There  are  no  factories  within  the  Shanghai  consular  district  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  of  any  kind.  Less  than 
40  tons  of  india  rubber  and  gutta-percha  were  imported  into  all 
China  during  the  year  1919,  which  exceeds  the  imports  for  all 
previous  years.  This  indicates  little  if  any  manufacturing  of  rub- 
ber goods  throughout  China.  Xo  scrap,  waste  or  reclaimed  rubber 
is  imported  into  China,  though  small  amounts  of  waste  and  old 
rubber  are  exported  through  the  port  of  Shanghai. 

Imports  of  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  and  manufactured 
articles,  including  boots  and  shoes,  for  all  China  for  the  years 
1913,  1918  and  1919  were : 

Imported    from —  1913 

Canada     

France     $22,129 

Germany     19,868 

Great     Britain     43,160 

Hongkong     18,152 

Japan    (including    Formosa) 26,739 

Philippine     Islands     .... 

Russia   and    Siberia    165,328 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  etc 188 

United     States      12,143 

All    others    2,223 


Gross    imports     $309,930 

Reexported   to    foreign   countries....      42,599 


1918 

1919 

$2,725 

$48,572 

11,365 

23,375 

25,821 

46,038 

27,031 

43,328 

728,377 

1,426.421 

1,455 

46,126 

12,978 

25,901 

4,395 

14,331 

128,746 

468,227 

573 

5,454 

$943,466 

$2,147,773 

65,598 

162,005 

Net     import $267,331         $877,868         $1,985,768 

There  are  approximately  3,500  passenger  automobiles  in 
Shanghai,  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  which  are  four  to 
five-passenger  cars.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  150  motor  trucks 
used  in  the  .Shanghai  consular  district  are  equipped  with  solid 
tires,  though  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  replace  these  with 
the  pneumatic  truck  tire. 

Estimating  conservatively  there  are  25,000  rickshaws  in  Shang- 
hai alone,  all  of  which  use  pneumatic  tires,  principally  the  double 
(outer  and  inner  tube)  tire,  size  36  by  2  inches,  or  900  by  SO 
centimeters  (cer.timetcr;=0.393-inch).  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  are  Dunlop  tires,  manufactured  in  Japan,  and  sold  at  a  price 
much  less  than  American-made  tires  are  being  sold  for  in 
Shanghai.  There  are  also  in  use  in  Shanghai  about  2,000  carriages 
known  as  Victorias,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with  rubber  tires. 

It  is  said  that  cord  tires  are  more  in  demand  than  are  the  fabric 
types.  All  cords  are  straight-side,  whereas  the  fabric  type  em- 
braces both  straight-side  and  clincher  type.  The  standard  metric 
and  standard   inch   sizes  arc  used  here  as  in   the  United   States. 


The  greater  proportion  of  tires  used  on  autoinobiles  in  Shanghai 
are  of  American  manufacture,  the  foreign  firms  competing  being, 
but  two  in  number,  one  English  and  one  French.  Owing  to  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  rubber  goods, 
the  system  of  consigned  stocks  of  tires  is  impracticable. 

The  total  value  of  the  net  imports  of  automobile  tires  for  1919 
was  over  ten  times  as  great  as  in  1913  and  nearly  fifty  times  as 
great  as  in  1918  in  the  Shanghai  consular  district.  The  reexports 
from  Shanghai  to  other  Chinese  ports  in  1918  decreased  materially 
the  net  imports.  This  indicated  the  development  of  the  tire  market 
in  this  district.  There  are  numerous  service  stations  and  garages 
in  Shanghai  where  tire  changes,  adjustments,  etc.,  are  performed 
as  skilfully  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  market  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  is  limited,  though  in 
1919  there  were  approximately  14  times  as  many  imported  as  in 
1918.  Because  foreign-made  shoes  find  a  very  small  market  with 
the  Chinese  natives,  their  shoes  being  made  by  local  shoemakers, 
foreign-made  rubbers  will  not  fit,  and  galoshes  and  rubber  boots 
are  not  popular.  An  American  importing  firm  in  Foochow  imported 
4,000  pairs  of  rubber  soles  from  a  Chinese  rubber  firm  in  Singa- 
pore. These  were  sold  immediately,  as  was  a  second  large  order, 
and  the  local  native  dealers  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  a 
third  shipment. 

Factories  are  steadily  increasing  in  China,  which  will  in  turn  in- 
crease the  market  for  belting,  packing,  hose,  etc.,  which  today 
have  a  fairly  ready  market. 

Rubber  clothing,  while  popular  with  the  foreign  population,  is 
not  used  by  the  natives  to  any  great  extent.  There  would  appear 
to  be  a  much  better  market  for  rubberized  fabric  from  which 
garments  of  Chinese  patterns  could  be  made. 

The  market  for  druggists'  rubber  sundries,  such  as  rubber 
gloves,  hot-water  bottles,  hard-rubber  goods,  etc.,  is  excellent. 
Goods  are  distributed  through  agents  and  through  the  aid  of 
catalogs,  printed  in  English  and  Chinese,  with  illustrations.  One 
firm  stated  that  their  business  in  such  goods  had  doubled  since 
May,  1920,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  sufficient  goods  to  supply 
the  demand  from  the  native  population. 

In  general  the  basis  of  financial  credits  in  the  importation  of 
rubber  goods  is  the  same  as  other  imported  commodities.  Terms 
of  payment  are  purely  matters  between  the  parties  to  the  trans- 
action and  dependent  upon  circumstances.  The  import  duty  upon 
india  rubber  and  india  rubber  goods  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to 
which  duty  is  added  a  fee  of  5  per  cent  of  the  duty  charges  for 
wharfage  and  warehouse  dues. 

TIRE   NOTES    FROM    INDIA 

The  roads  of  India  may  be  put  into  three  classes ;  first,  the 
good  metalled  roads  in  and  near  towns ;  second,  the  main  coun- 
try roads  made  of  white  hard  clay  watered  and  rolled  and  topped 
with  fine  sand;  and  third,  the  cross-country  roads  which  are 
merely  cart  tracks  used  by  bullock  carts,  and  with  frequent 
ditches  crossing  them.  The  first  and  second  classes  are  very 
good  for  tires,  causing  but  little  wear  and  tear,  while  the  third 
class  is  used  only  in  cases  of  dire  necessity  and  at  considerable 
risk.  A  new  system  of  oiling  roads  has  lately  come  in  and  this 
has  led  to  the  production  of  the  oil-proof  tire. 

During  the  war,  the  American  tires  made  great  headway  in 
India  as  in  England,  wide  and  judicious  advertising  having  helped 
the  business.  American  cars  were  also  largely  imported  and 
this  led  to  the  Firestone,  Fisk,  Goodyear,  Goodrich,  and  some 
other  .^merican  tires  getting  well  established.  Since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  however,  the  British  tire,  especially  the  Dun- 
lop, has  been  going  ahead.  Dunlop  is  selling  millions  of  cycle 
tires,  a  new  phase  of  Indian  native  life  being  the  using  of  cycles 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  only  the  best  soft  rubber  tires  are  in 
demand. 

Another  innovation  is  the  use  up-country  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  the  light  truck  of  1  to  I'i  tons  capacity  with  solid  tires. 
In   Bombay  the  5-ton   truck   is   now   competing  successfully   with 
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bullock  carts   in  the  transit  of  bales  of  cotton.     A  form  of  tire 
which   is   highly   spoken   of   is   the   Pennsylvania,   which   is   fitted 
with  vacuum  cups,  tlie  only  drawback  being  its  high  price. 
IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS   OF    INDO-CHINA 

A  recent  official  report  of  the  trade  of  Indo-China  during  1919 
shows  that  tlie  imports  of  rubber  goods  in  that  year  were  valued 
at  10,S45,C)(.XI  francs,  as  compared  with  3,076,000  francs  the  pre- 
vious year.  France  supplied  tires,  tubes,  etc.,  amounting  to  1,512 
•quintals,  valued  at  5,744.800  francs,  which  shows  an  increase  in 
value  of  4.439,800  over  the  total  for  1918,  when  the  figures  were 
687  quintals,  value  1,305,000  francs.  At  tlie  same  time  Indo-China 
imported  from  France  electric  wires  and  cables  to  a  total  of  316 
quintals,  value  284,400  francs,  as  compared  with  603  quintals,  value 
271,000  francs. 

Among  the  rubber  articles  imported  from  other  countries  were : 
footwear— 210  quintals,  value  333.300  francs,  in  1919,  and  391 
quintals,  value  313.100  francs,  in  1918;  clastic  fabrics — 616  quin- 
tals, value  307,800  francs,  in  1919,  against  55  quintals,  value  136,800 
francs,  in  1918 ;  bolting,  hose  and  packing — 332  quintals,  value 
596,900  francs,  and  421  quintals,  value  378,800  francs,  in  1919  and 
1918,  respectively;  tires  and  tubes — 701  quintals,  value  2,663,500 
francs,  in  1919,  and  403  quintals,  value  766,000  francs,  in  1918. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  greatest  increase  took  place  in  tires,  where 
the  excess  in  value  over  that  of  the  previous  year  was  1,897,500 
francs. 

The  foreign  countries  participating  in  this  trade  in  1919  were : 
Singapore — which  supplied  rubber  goods  totaling  294  quintals, 
value  891,000  francs;  England — 116  quintals,  value  266,000  francs; 
Japan — 1,302  quintals,  value  612,000  francs  ;  United  States — 185 
quintals,  value  493,000  francs ;  Philippines — 149  quintals,  value 
556,000  francs. 

The  exports  during  1919  amounted  to  29,505  quintals,  value 
23,604,000  francs,  as  compared  with  5,377  quintals,  value  3,226,000 
francs,  the  year  before.  The  entire  rubber  exports  went  to  France 
in  1918.  In  1919  tlie  greater  part,  27,844  quintals,  value  22,275,000 
francs,  was  taken  by  France,  the  remaining  1,661  quintals,  value 
1.329,000,  going  to  other  countries. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN   RUBBEJl  MANUFACTURING  CO.,   LTD. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  plant  representing  some  of  the  most 
modern  practice  in  the  rubber  industry  is  that  furnished  by  the 
South  African  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  at  Howick, 
near  Johannesburg. 

The  business  of  today  is  the  outgrowth  of  two  smaller  in- 
dustries established  several  years  ago,  while  in  1918  plans  were 
being  considered  regarding  a  decided  expansion.  As  a  result  the 
South  African  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  became  as- 
sociated with  George  Spencer,  Moulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  and 
Wood-Milne,  Limited.  The  capital  was  subscribed  in  South 
Africa  and  England,  while  practically  all  the  machinery  at  the 
Howick  plant  came  from  the  latter  country. 

The  main  building  at  Induna  Mills,  Howick.  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  each  50  feet  wide  and  180  feet  long,  and  each  de- 
voted to  a  particular  branch  of  the  rubber  industry.  In  the  first 
section,  for  instance,  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  are  manufactured, 
while  the  other  two  divisions  supply  woven  and  braided  hose, 
conveyor  and  transmission  belting,  brake  and  coach  gear,  foot- 
wear and  general  mechanical  goods.  The  Induna  Mills  were 
built  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  English  and  American  fac- 
tories.   

A     SMALL    VOLUME    ENTITLED    "RUBBER     PLANTING,    A     BoOK     FOR 

the  Prospective  Estate  .Assistant  in  British  Malaya."  endeavors 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  exact  conditions  of  plantation  life  in 
Malaya.  .An  entire  chapter,  for  instance,  is  devoted  to 
"Tropical  Health  Hints."  Another  entitled  "Rubber  Estate 
Work,"  appears  to  be  very  comprehensive,  while  the  subject  of 
rubber  planting,  in  all  its  details,  is  thoroughly  covered.  This 
book  was  reviewed  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  December  1, 
1920. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

MALAYA 

NOW  that  the  plan  for  compulsory  restriction  of  the  output  of 
rubber  has  been  squelched  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  new 
suggestions  are  cropping  up  and  another  few  months  will  prob- 
ably go  by  before  anything  definite  has  been  decided  upon.  At  an 
important  meeting  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur  on  May  18,  seven  dif- 
ferent schemes  for  getting  the  rubber  industry  out  of  its  difficulties 
were  received.  One  of  these  was  being  considered  by  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  in  London  but  so  far  no  details  are  avail- 
able for  publication. 

At  the  above-mentioned  meeting,  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
although  all  of  the  schemes  had  defects  the  Kellie-Smith  plan 
and  the  Carey  plan  were  the  best.  The  first  restricted  the  output 
50  per  cent  by  imposing  a  heavy  export  duty,  not  to  exceed  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  or  5  cents  a  pound,  on  all  excess  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  normal  output. 

The  second  plans  a  25  per  cent  restriction,  with  the  follow'ing 
objects:  Reduction  of  rubber  stocks,  aid  to  weak  producers,  and 
proof  to  the  Government  of  the  industry's  desire  to  assist  itself. 
To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  tax  of  1  to  2  cents  a  pound 
on  all  rubber  exported,  the  money  thus  obtained  to  be  utilized 
to  capitalize  a  land  bank  through  which  weak  producers  offering 
good  securities  would  be  assisted. 

Those  who  favor  this  plan  point  out  that  the  Government  might 
be  more  ready  to  favor  a  scheme  of  compulsory  restriction  if 
the  industry  itself  were  prepared  to  assist  weak  producers.  It  is 
believed  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  legislation  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  Government  to  finance  deserving  claims,  which  legis- 
lation  implies. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  this  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
governmental  assistance  would  again  be  required  and  that  so  far 
attempts  to  get  governmental  assistance  in  the  matter  has  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  a  waste  of  time. 

Certainly,  the  Malayan  rubber  industrj',  which  is  hardest  hit  by 
prevailing  conditions,  has  spent  many  months  in  profitless  discus- 
sion. It  was  in  September  of  1920  that  the  stock  position  began 
to  cause  anxiety,  and  although  almost  a  year  has  passed,  nothing 
definite  has  been  accomplished  in  remedying  the  situation. 

If  much  more  time  is  spent  in  futile  talk,  producers  will  some 
day  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  only  plan  that  has  been  properly 
supported  is  the  "shake  out"  which  the  schemes  under  considera- 
tion were  intended  to  prevent ! 

And  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  shake-out?  The  Malayan 
rubber  industry  will  pass  from  under  British  control,  says  The 
Malayan  Tin  &  Rubber  Journal: 

Men  with  long  purses  who  have  no  sympathy  for  the  Malayan 
industry  and  think  only  of  what  they  can  get  out  of  it  will  buy 
up  cheaply  the  more  valuable  of  the  weakly  financed  estates. 
They  will  be  cunning  enough  to  acquire  control  of  the  rubber 
planting  industry  to  the  detriment  of  everyone  but  themselves. 
It  recalls  how  foreigners  acquired  large  areas  of  British  oil  ter- 
ritory and  that  this  combination  was  strong  enough  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  a  large  influence  in  Parliament. 

In  the  case  of  Malaya  it  is  probable  that  as  the  greater  part  of 
our  rubber  goes  to  a  foreign  country  the  control  will  be  exercised 
in  that  country. 

Although  owners  may  be  ruined  and  estates  abandoned,  the 
trees  will  still  continue  to  yield  latex.  They  will  of  course  be 
overtapped  and  the  product  will  be  bought  largely  by  the  huge 
combines,  who  being  intimately  concerned  with  the  manufac- 
turers, or  maybe  the  manufacturers  themselves,  will  see  that  the 
general  user  of  rubber  articles  pays  the  full  price  for  them. 
That  will  not  benefit  the  producer — but  the  manufacturers.  There 
can  then  be  no  revival  of  the  rubber  industry  so  far  as  Malayan 
planters  are  concerned. 

SPREAD   OF   PINK  DISEASE 

.\nother  worry  that  has  been  added  to  the  burden  of  the  Malayan 
rubber  plant  is  a  serious  spread  of  pink  disease  north  of  Selangor 
and  in  lower  Perak.  .Abandoned  native  holdings  and  poorly  kept, 
overtapped  areas  are  the  chief  centers  of  the  disease. 
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This  is  particularly  alarming  at  present  because  the  disease 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  by  which  neighboring  estates  could  easily 
be  infected,  and  further,  although  the  Pests  Enactment  makes  it 
punishable  for  estate  owners  or  managers  to  fail  to  combat  the 
disease,  the  enactment  would  be  of  little  use  now.  Owners  who 
had  to  abandon  their  estates  and  had  no  money  to  treat  pink 
disease,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  fine  for  not  doing  this  work. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  locate  all  abandoned 
areas  with  a  view  of  supervising  them  and  dealing  with  any  out- 
break of  pink  disease. 

SMALL   HOLDINGS 

For  various  reasons  small  holdings  are  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  and  statistics  regarding  the  acreage  of  holdings  having 
an  area  of  less  than  100  acres  should  be  interesting. 

The  following  figures  for  1919  were  published  in  The  Agricul- 
tural Bulletin  of  the  Federated  Malay  States: 

Holdings  Less  Than  100  Acres  in  Extent 

Acreage  Acreage  in  Number  of 

planted  bearing  trees  tapped 

p-„..                                     182,117  101,773  15,266,015 

c!|"      • : 128,721  78,580  12,185,350 

N«r.  Se^bilan      73,901  30.331  4,549,650 

Pahang                 .:.:'. 24:287  8,688  1.303.200 

jo,aIs  409,026  219.372  33,304.215 

The  number  of  trees,  as  a  rule,  has  been  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  150  trees  per  acre. 

CEYLON 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
following   resolution   was   almost   unanimously   adopted : 

That  on  sale  of  spot  rubber,  that  is,  rubber  sold  for  delivery 
within  one   month,  brokerage  be   1   per  cent. 

On  sale  of  rubber  on  forward  contract,  J4  per  cent. 

This  item  had  been :  ,  „a/i  j 

On  sale  of  rubber  on  invoices  up  to  and  including  1,000  pounds, 
1  per  cent. 

Invoices  over  1,000  pounds,  J^  per  cent. 

THE    NETHERLANDS    EAST    INDIES 

In  February  of  this  year  a  meeting  was  held,  under  leadership 
of  the  Director  of  .Agriculture,  with  representatives  of  various 
banks  and  of  tea  and  rubber  interests,  when  a  committee  was 
formed  to  study  the  question  of  aiding  estates.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  committee  an  ."Vgricultural  Loan  Bank  will  be 
established  which  will  aid  worthy  estates  by  loans,  and  if  neces- 
sary, temporarily  acquire  and  exploit  estates. 

Creditors  of  these  estates  will  be  required  to  postpone  their 
claims  until  the  bank  loans  have  been  paid.  Furthermore,  at- 
tempts of  creditors  to  acquire  plantations  at  prices  below  their 
actual  value  will  be  prevented  by  the  bank  through  its  right  to 
acquire  temporarily  such  property. 

The  Agricultural  Loan  Bank  will  be  capitalized  at  1,000,000 
gilders  (normally,  $400,000)  ;  private  parties  have  already  largely 
promised  cooperation,  hut  the  bank  will  rely  chiefly  on  moral 
and  material  support  of  the  Government  which  has  guaranteed 
financial  assistance  to  a  certain  ma.ximum  yet  to  be  fixed  and 
which  also  takes  upon  itself  responsibility  for  any  losses  the  bank 
may  sustain. 

JAVA    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    1920 

Reports  concerning  Java's  trade  in  rubber  and  rubber  goods 
show  that  the  imports  of  bicycle  tires  in  1920  amounted  to  643,505 
pieces  against  196,067  in  1919  and  265,960  in  1918.  Automobile 
tires  showed  a  smalter  but  steadier  increase,  the  figures  being : 
104,616  in  1918,  200,906  in  1919  and  247,663  in  1920. 

Exports  of  rubber  during  the  year  under  review  totaled  30,000 
metric  tons  (2,204.6  pounds  ^=  1  metric  ton)  as  compared  with 
;<5,000  metric  tons  in  1919.  Shipments  to  the  United  States,  which 
went  direct,  showed  a  decrease,  being  12,000  metric  tons  against 
18,700  metric  tons  in  1919. 

The  lowest  prices  for  standard  crepe  and  standard  sheet  ob- 
tained during  December,   1920.  when  the  rates  per  half-kilo  fell 


below  50  and  40  cents.  However,  even  at  these  low  prices,  most 
of  the  Java  estates  were  able  to  sell  their  product  without  loss 
as  the  cost  of  production  in  Java  is  generally  around  35  cents  a 
pound. 

SUMATRA   ESTATES    CLOSING    DOWN 

The  situation  in  Sumatra  and  particularly  on  the  East  Coast  is 
gradually  getting  worse.  The  Japanese  estates  appear  to  be  the 
hardest  hit,  although  the  American  concerns  are  also  in  diffi- 
culties. The  number  of  plantations  closing  down  is  increasing. 
Many  estates  are  stopping  the  separate  administration  of  their 
various  plaritations  and  are  uniting  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Of  course,  the  rate  of  unemployment,  both  European  and  coolie, 
is  growing  as  well  as  the  number  of  estates  that  are  cutting 
salaries.  Thus  far  only  one  Dutch  concern  has  lowered  salaries, 
all  the  other  firms  being  foreign. 

RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  SUMATRA 

According  to  data  furnished  by  the  Commercial  .Association  of 
Medan,  exports  of  rubber  from  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  dur- 
ing 1920,  amounted  to  32,695  tons,  against  38,368  tons  in  1919. 
The  value  of  exports  in  1919  was  88,692,620  gilders  and  in  1920. 
57,522,425  gilders,  which  is  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent.  Exports 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1921  totaled  6,428,149  kilos.  On  this  basis. 
the  entire  exports  for  1921  would  amount  to  25,712,592  kilos 
which,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  10,000  tons  less  than  the  produc- 
tion for  the  year. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   RUBBER    PLANTATIONS   IN    DELI 

The  Commercial  Association  of  Medan  gives  the  following 
interesting  figures  regarding  the  crops  for  1920  and  the  areas 
planted  and  producing  by  December,  1920. 

Area  Planted  Area  Producing  Crop 

Hectares  Hectares  Kilos 

Dutch     45,685  27,261  9,625.942 

British     42,335  32,105  12,540,254 

Dutch    East    Indian 10,556  6,080  2,029,363 

American     25,356  17.731  6,321,880 

Belgian-French      17,084  13,319  4,630,948 

Japanese      3,410  1.110  381.231 

German     1,726  1,658  859,078 

Swiss     1,422  816  303,836 

Shanghai     2,075  926  291,928 

Totals     149,649  101,006  36,984,460 

Below  follows  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  area  in  pro- 
duction and  the  annual  yield  per  hectare. 

Kilos 

Percentage  Per  Hectare 

German     90.20  518 

Belgian-French    77.96  348 

British     75.84  391 

American    69.93  357 

Dutch     59.67  353 

Dutch   Easl  Indian   57.60  333 

Swiss     57.45  371 

Shanghai      44.59  316 

Japanese     32.55  343 

A  review  of  the  various  cultures  shows  that  English  capital 
is  mainly  invested  in  tea  and  rubber ;  French-Belgian  capital,  in 
rubber  and  palm  oil ;  Dutch  capital  is  prominent  in  all  cultures ; 
Dutch  East  Indian,  in  rubber  and  copra,  while  American  and 
Japanese  capital   is   invested  only  in  rubber. 

THE    NETHERLANDS   INDIES    RUBBER    FACTORY 

The  annual  report  of  this  company  shows  that  the  year  1920 
was  more  favorable  than  previous  years.  A  good  deal  of  money 
was  spent  on  new  machinery  and  extensions  in  the  buildings. 
In  1920,  all  of  the  new  machinery  ordered  had  not  yet  arrived 
and  work  had  to  continue  with  the  old  and  small  installation. 
In  spite  of  this,  output  showed  a  30  per  Cent  increase  over  that 
of  1919. 

The  capital  has  been  raised  by  100,000  gilders  to  550,000  gilders 
because  of  expansion  of  the  factory  buildings  and  the  need  for 
new  machinery.  In  spite  of  the  expenses  incurred  through  experi- 
ments with  solid  tires  amounting  to  15,048.86  gilders,  the  accountf 
showed  a  favorable  balance  of  25,138,97^,   gilder.* 
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JAVA    RUBBER    SALES    ASSOCIATION 

The  rubber  cultivating  companies  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  following  the  example  of  the  Java  Sales  Association, 
are  planning  to  pool  the  interests  and  stocks  of  the  members, 
and  control  the  sale  of  these  stocks. 


MOULD  ON  PLANTATION  RUBBER 

The  subject  of  mouldy  rubber  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest  recently  and  there  seems  to  be  much  mystery  surrounding 
the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  a  great  extent  mould 
is  due  to  the  rubber  being  insufficiently  dried  in  the  factories.  It 
was  in  their  interests  when  prices  were  high  to  rush  the  rubber 
through  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  get  it  on  the  market. 
Many  Malayan  estates,  with  greatly  increasing  crops,  found  thfir 
smokehouse  accommodation  quite  insufficient  and  were  forced  to 
cnipt\  tluin  too  soon  to  make  room  for  new  rubber.  Other  estates 
had  built  their  factory  in  the  old  part  of  the  estate.  As  new  and 
distant  areas  came  into  bearing  the  rubber  had  to  be  brought  long 
distances  and  in  some  cases  an  anticoagulant  was  put  in  the  latex 
to  prevent  it  coagulating  before  it  reached  the  factory.  Rubber  so 
treated  takes  much  longer  to  dry  and  through  carelessness  or 
necessity  it  did  not  receive  the  extra  time  necessary  in  the  smoke- 
house. It  is  believed  that  these  two  causes  account  for  a  great 
percentage  of  the  mouldy  rubber  in  New  York  and  London. 

There  have  been  cases,  however,  where  none  of  these  causes 
would  apply  and  mould  still  existed.  One  manager  declares  he 
had  followed  a  shipment  personally  from  the  estate  to  Singapore. 
It  left  the  estate  in  perfect  condition  and  yet  it  was  mouldy  on 
arrival.  He  claims  he  found  a  remedy  by  placing  an  ordinary 
ebony  ruler  in  the  center  of  the  case  during  packing  and  that  the 
small  air  space  left  after  its  withdrawal  prevented  mould. 

The  chief  chemist  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  states  that  the 
nndercuring  of  sheet  was  not  responsible  for  mould ;  that  the 
moisture  content  of  the  virgin  was  so  small  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  determine  its  extent.  After  having  spent  a  year  in- 
vestigating this  subject  they  have  concluded  that  mould  is  a  germ 
that  feeds  upon  the  proteins  which  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
rubber  before  going  to  the  smoke-house,  and  the  process  of  smok- 
ing does  not  destroy  either  the  germ  itself  or  the  food  value 
of  the  proteins ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  chemical  preparation  or  germ-killing  treatment 
which  will  destroy  the  germ,  or  the  food  properties  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rubber.  Many  estates  in  Java,  after  passing  the 
sheet  through  the  rollers,  soak  it  in  cold  running  water  from 
5  to  12  hours  to  wash  as  much  as  possible  of  the  proteins 
from  the  .surface  of  the  rubber.  Methylated  spirit  is  also  used 
for  washing  sheets  before  packing,  purely  as  a  mould  preventive. 


BRAZIL'S  RUBBER  TRADE  DURING  1920 

FIGURES  for  the  general  trade  of  Brazil  during  1920  show  an 
increase  of  59.9  per  cent  in  imports  as  compared  with  those 
for  1919,  while  exports  declined  17.3  per  cent  as  against  those 
for  the  year  before.  While  1919,  a  record  year  all  over  the  world, 
showed  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  exports  amounting  to  39.8 
per  cent,  1920  showed  an  adverse  balance  of  13.7  per  cent  against 
exports.  Exchange  conditions  have  been  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs  and  as  they  still  show  no  improvement,  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  has  in- 
creased considerably. 

-^mong  the  articles  to  show  decreases  in  exports  was  rubber. 
In  1919  shipments  abroad  totaled  33,252  tons,  value  105,537 
contos  of  reis;  but  in  1920  there  were  23,531  tons,  value  58,261 
contos  of  reis,  or  a  decrease  of  29.2  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
44.8  per  cent  in  value.  Rubber,  which  once  ranked  second  only 
to  coffee,  has  now  fallen  to  twelfth  place  on  the  list  of  specified 
staples.      It   is   the   opinion   that   cost   of   production   will   have   to 


be  considerably  reduced  and  the  price  will  have  to  go  up  again 
to  at  least  3$000  per  kilo  before  this  trade  will  regain  pre-war 
level. 

The  United  States  headed  the  list  of  countries  dealing  with 
Brazil,  both  as  regards  exports  and  imports  of  all  merchandise 
in  general,  and  of  rubber  in  particular.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Germany  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  here  and  that  she  ranks 
third  on  the  list  of  suppliers  of  imports.  It  is  thought  that  if 
the  mark  continues  low  and  Germany  can  secure  the  necessary 
tonnage,  she  will,  before  long,  outstrip  England  and  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile  she  is  exporting  quantities  of  goods  regularly 
at  prices  that  are  termed  ridiculously  low. 

Imports  of  rubber  goods,  including  tires,  show  an  increase 
of  1,363  tons  or  almost  100  per  cent  as  compared  with  1919, 
figures  being  1.368  tons  in  1919  and  2,731  tons  in  1920.  This 
great  expansion  was  due  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  tires 
for  cars  which  have  been  imported  in  large  numbers  since  the 
armistice  and  for  which  there  has  been  an  active  demand. 

Exports  of  crude  rul)bcr  were  distributed  as  follows: 


From—  1919 

M,inaos    tons  14.037 

Itacoatiara     112 

Para     17,764 


Maranhao 

Ilha     

Fortaleza    .  . 
Pernamljiico 

Bahia    

Rio    

Santos     

Corumba     . .  . 

Recife     

Natal     


42 

96 

485 

'334 
87 

'247 
48 


1920 

11,728 

114 

10,931 

10 

184 

145 

70 

237 

2 

2 

146 


■|V—  1919 

Gertnany    tons     

Arsientina    61 

BelKiiim    22 

United   State?    23,299 

France     2. 556 


19 


United    Kingdom. 

Italy    . . . 

Holland 

Povtvigal 

Sweden    . 

T.Trnpuay 

Denmark 


6.769 


328 
32 
15 

161 
7 


1920 

639 

6 

138 

13.812 

1,475 

7,302 

2 

163 

11 

40 


Totals     (oiii  33,252     23.588 


Totals    (o)!i  33,252     23,588- 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

33,998 

22,662 

33.252 

23,588 

144,080 

73,728 

105,537 

58,349' 

7,484 

3.998 

6,240 

3,716 

b'igures  for  the  years  1913  and  1917-1920  are  as  follows: 

1913 

Total    in    ton-- 36,232 

\"alue    in    centos 155.631 

Value    in     £1,000..,.      10.375 

NEW   RUBBER    FACTORY   IN   SAO   PAULO 

In  addition  to  the  Companhia  Brasileira  de  .Artefactos  de  Ror- 
racha  (successors  to  the  Industria  Brasileira  de  Borracha  Ber- 
rogain,  Limitada),  which  has  been  manufacturing  rubber  prod- 
ucts for  some  time  and  which  soon  will  have  a  daily  production 
of  250  tires.  250  inner  tubes,  and  50  solid  tires,  Sao  Paulo  is  also 
to  have  another  factory  to  help  take  advantage  of  Brazilian  rub- 
ber and  avoid  the  necessity  of  importing  so  much  rubber  goods. 
The  new  establishment  is  to  be  a  stock  company  known  as  the 
Sociedade  .'\nonyma  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Artefactos  de  Bor- 
racha and  capitalized  at  300,000  milreis.  The  first-named  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  6,000,000  milreis. — Coiuincrcc  Reports. 


TOY  BALLOONS  POPULAR  IN  ARGENTINA 

.Although  toy  balloons  are  extremely  poiiular  with  the 
children  of  Argentina,  they  are  sold  only  by  peddlers,  no  stores 
selling  them.  Two  large  department  stores  have  made  a  practice 
of  giving  away  toy  balloons  and  together  average  23,520  balloons 
monthly,  while  on  holidays  when  larger  balloons  are  offered, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  store  and  the  Spanish  and  Argentinean 
flags,  together  with  other  wording,  more  than  a  thousand  balloons 
are  disposed  of.  An  exporting  factory  in  France  sends  over  the 
deflated  balloons  which  are  inflated  locally.  The  two  sizes  com- 
inonly  employed  are  10  and  12  inches  in  diameter  when  the  bal- 
loons are  fully  inflated. — Commerce  Reports. 


AMERICAN    TIRE-REPAIR    MATERIALS    POPULAR    IN    HAVANA 

The  repair  shops  and  vulcanizers  of  Havana,  Cuba,  obtairr 
their  tire-repair  materials  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
States.  Only  minor  repairs  of  tire  casings  are  customarily 
made,  while  retreading  is  practiced  very  rarely.  Tire  tubes, 
however,  are  repaired  whenever  possible. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber 


N" 


1,379.650 
l,3"9.r87 
1,379,809 

1,379,856 


THE   UNITED   STATES 
ISSUED   MAY   31,    1921 

1.379.602  Stylographic  pen.  J.  Abegg.  West  Hoboken,  as- 
signor  to   Gordon   Pen   Co.,   West   New    York — both   in   New 

1.379.603  Stylographic  pen.  J.  Abegg,  West  Hoboken,  as- 
signor to  Gordon  Pen  Co.,  West  New  Work — both  in  New 
Jersey. 

Surgical  rubber  wounddam.     W.  H.  Taylor,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 
Garter.     W.    H.   Smith,   New    Haven.  Conn. 

Transplit    demountable    tire    rim.       E.    XI.     Foster,    assignor    to 
The  Hydraulic   Pressed  Steel  Co. — both  of  Cleveland.  O. 


1,379,887 

1,379.890 
1,379,915 
1,379,929 

1,379.944 
1,379,958 
1,380,109 


1,380,231 


1,380,496 

1,380,501 
1,380,509 
1,380,625 
1,380,838 
1,380,960 
1,381,043 


1,381.067 
1,381,071 


Wheclrim  fastcninu  device  for  use  with  pneumatic  tires. 
F.  E.  Enter,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  assignor  of  'A  to  W.  Martin 
Cleveland — both   :n   Ohio 


Pneumati«  tire.     H.   S.   Williams,  assignor  of  Yt  to  O.   Keller — 

both   of   San   Antonio.   Tex. 
Fountain  pen.      P.   E    Wirt,    Bloomsburg,   Pa. 
Pneumatic  tire.     J.  Guagliardo,  Hammond,   La. 
Inner    tube    in    sectionr*    with    plurality    of    cores,    and    mold    for 

making.      T.    B.    McLeroth,    London,    England. 
Toy  with  elastic  operating  strip.     E.   M.  Story,   Hraintree,  Mass. 
Chair  mat  with  track  for  chair.     M.  Blumenthal.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fountain     pen.       C.    A.     Luck,    assignor    to    The    Conklin     Pen 

Manufacturing  Co. — boch  of  Toledo,  O.   (Original  patent  No. 

1.315,373,   dated    September   9,    1919.      Divided.) 
Fountain  pen.     K.  Matsumi,to  and  K.  Takagi,  Tokio,  Japan. 

ISSUED  JUlri  7,    1921 

Sectional  resilient  tire.  M.  E.  Osborn  and  J.  R.  Wollam, 
Midland,   Pa. 

Cusliion   tire.     R.   Sera.   Los  Angeles,    Calif. 

Printing  machine  for  fruit.     .\.   S.  Wysong,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Tire   protector.      M.    C.    Altmayer,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Revoluble  lieel  insert.     J.   G.   Robertson,   New   York,    N.    Y. 

Rubber  thimble  for  crocheting.     V.   Hmenia,   Klein,    Mont.  _ 

Umbrella  cover  with  triangular-shaped  elastic  gusset  at  inner 
end  of  placket.  I.  H.  Weinberg  and  C.  F.  Bisbing,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Water  pillow.      I.    Eguchi,   Tokio,   Japan. 

Rubber  cover,  preferably  ribbed,  for  bottles  and  other  contain- 
ers. C.  Flannery,  Slornell,  N.  Y.  (See  description  else- 
where  in   this   issue.) 

REISSUES 

15,121  Tire  design.  B.  H.  Pratt,  Milwaukee,  assignor  to  The  Federal 
Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy — both  in  Wis.  Original  No.  52,116, 
dated  June   IS.   1918,   for  SJ's    years. 


1,381,108 

1,381.123 
1,381,168 

1,381,173 
1,381,175 

1,381,332 
1,381,336 

1,381,345 

1,381,373 

1,381,546 


1,381.571 
1,381,602 
1,381,608 
1,381,627 
1,381,815 
1,381,829 


211,993 
212,140 


161,401 
161,420 
161,512 
161,622 
161,635 


ISSUED   JUNE    14,    1921 
Truck  tire.      L.   R.   Davis,   assignor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  both 

of   Providence,    R.    I.      (Substitute   for  application   Serial  No. 

381,633,   filed  May   15,   1920.) 
Truss.      E.    G.    Hutterer,    Sanborn,    la. 
Demovmtable    rim    for    vehicle    wheels.      E.    O.    Coats,    Postoak, 

Me.,  assignor  of  Y2    to   G.   L.   Hall,   I^eeton,   Mo. 
Inlaid    tread   tire.      J.    H.    Dwork,    Newark,    N.    J. 
Anti-explosive  and  non-inflammable  fibrous  rubber  gasoline  tank. 

H.   C.    Ericsson,  U.   S.  Army. 
Self-filling   fountain  pen.     P.    H.    Qualmann,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Sponge   rubber    truss.      L.    Rehthaler,    assignor    to    Battle   Creek 

Applian.ce    Co.,    Limited — both    of    Battle    Creek,    Mich. 
Protector     for    rubber     tires,     combining     rubber     blocks    on    a 

metallic   rim.      H.    C.    Sankey,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Ventilated    waterproof    seam.      .\.    Waterman,    assignor   of    Yi    to 

D.    Waterman- — both    of    Chicago,    III. 
Filling-bottle  for  fountain   jiens.      W.   G.    II.   Dziambor,  assignor 

to    the    Firm    .Simplo    Fullfeder    Gesellschaft    Voss,    Lausen    & 

Dziambor  Fabrik  fur  Fullfederhalter  und  Goldfedern — both  of 

Hamburg,    Germany. 
Fountain  pen.      F.   H.   Lennards,  Evanston.  III. 
Cushion  tire.     I.  Trautman,  New   York,  N.   Y. 
Battery   jar.      O.    Wittmann.    Lincoln,    Neb. 

Dust  cover  for  tire  valves.  G.  E.  Garrett,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Armored  puncture-proof  tire.  R.  H.  Fenley.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Nostril-cleaning  device.     R.   R.   Hartman,   Chix:ago,   III. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
GRANTED  HAY  81,   1921 

Garter.      P..    A.    Manny    and    I.    A.    Uicily,    coinventors,    both   of 

New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.  ' 
Rubber    sole    with    integrally    formed    hobs.       J.     H.     Stedman, 

Braintree.    Mass.,   U.   S.   A. 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED   JUNE    1,    1981 

Pneumatic    tire.        W.    Hughes,     Bro.     Dawcl,     Watling     street, 

Llanrwst.  Denbighshire. 
Detachable  rim  for  tires.     A.  Menegotti  and  G.  Mancini,   Fano, 

Pesaro,   Italy. 
Inflatable    swimming    belt.      G.    Jordahn,    Palm     Beach,    Fla., 

U.  S.  A. 
Reinforced    solid    tire.      P.    Chick,    Market    Square,    Highworth, 

Wiltshire. 
Fountain    pen.      M.    D.    Davis,    6    Cardinal    Mansions,    Carlisle 


)untatn    pen.      ly 
Place,    Wcstmii 


161,662 
161,664 
161,818 
161,860 
.161,875 

161,897 

161,908 

161,984 
161,985 
161,986 
161,996 
162,240 
162,409 

162,475 
162,535 

162.558 

162,565 

162,570 
162,619 


162,805 
162,856 
162,857 
162,932 
162,942 
162.974 


504,682 
504,837 

504,863 

504,981 

505,107 

505,195 

505,283 
505,307 
505,471 

505,787 

505,823 

506,079 

506,174 

506,193 

506,203 

506,204 

506,462 


Balata  belt  united  to  layer  of  rubber-coated,  vulcanized  fabric. 
J.    Dawson,    Boultham   Works,    Lincoln. 

Cushion  wheel.  T.  H.  Rushton,  31  Southbrook  Road,  Lee, 
London. 

Mangle  roller  covered  with  vulcanized  rubber.  A.  R.  Hunter, 
Potter    Street    Iron    Works,    Worksop,    Nottinghamshire. 

Cushion  wheels.  A.  L,  Runyan,  3619  Farnam  street,  Omaha. 
Neb.,    U.    S.    A. 

Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.  J.  II.  Beaumont,  29  Southampton 
Buildings.  London ;  S.  J.  Flynn,  Court  street,  Portsmouth, 
Va.,   U.  S.  A. 

Inner  tube  with  thick  tread  and  rim  portions  and  thin  side- 
walls.  W.  Drury,  10  Lena  Gardens,  Shepherds  Bush  Road, 
London. 

Driviiig  belt  for  dynamos,  motorcycles,  fans,  etc.,  made  of 
strips  of  leather,  canvas,  rubber,  etc..  riveted  together,  F, 
II.    Baker.    Queen's   Hotel.   Alderlev    Edge.    Cheshire. 

Breathing  apparatus.  R.  von  der  Hcide.  43  Wiclandstrasse, 
Charlottenburg,    Berlin.       (Not    yet    accepted.) 

Respirator.  R.  von  der  Heide.  43  Wiclandstrasse,  Charlotten- 
burg,   Berlin.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 

Respir.itor.  K.  von  der  Heide.  43  Wiclandstrasse,  Charlottenherg, 
Berlin.      (Not    yet    accepted.) 

Removable  heel,  \tfith  metal  plate  for  attaching.  W.  J.  Fol- 
lows.   Croft,    near    Leicester. 

Hydrometer.  J.  H.  Kessler,  415  North  East  avenue,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,   U.    S.  A. 

Horseshoe  for  race  horses,  hunters,  etc.,  having  rubber  section 
to  contact  with  ground.  J.  Wood,  359  Blackburn  Road, 
Bolton,    Lancashire. 

Pneumatic  tire.  W.  J.  Harper.  GlenariiT  Warrer  Drive  New 
Brighton.  Cheshire. 

Syringes,  douches,  etc.  E.  F..  C  I...  and  S.  L.  Ristine  and  C. 
Lyons.  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Lexington,  and  B.  Clark, 
Bowling   Green — both   in      Missouri,   U.    S.   A. 

Reservoir  shaving-brus'i  with  flexible  rubber  diaphragm  around 
brush  head  and  rubber  tube  e-xtension  from  reservoir  into 
brush.  VV.  N.  Parker,  78  Church  Road,  Teddington,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Inflatable  rubber  toys.  H.  W.  Franklin  and  J.  G.  Franklin  & 
Sons.  Limited,  Birkbeck  Works,  Birkbeck  Road,  Dalston, 
London.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  1,  1921, 
page   504.) 

Foot-arch  support.  W.  M.  Scholl,  211  West  Schiller  street, 
Chicago,   111.,   U.  S.  A. 

Rim  foi-  tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  470  Vanderbilt 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219 
Godwin  avenue.  Ridgewocd,  New  Jersey — both  in  U.  S.  A. 
(Not   yet    accepted.) 

PUBLISHED   JUNE   29,    1921 

Canvas  and  rubber  rin^  fur  attaching  pneumatic  tires  to  rim, 
J.  T.  Pickering,  19  Fort  street.  New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 

Detacliable  rim  for  tires.  Rapid  Rims,  Limited,  and  A.  Jordan, 
7   Pall  Mall,   Westminster. 

Nipple.  F.  R.  Graham-Yooll,  Dulham  Towers,  East  Trinity 
Road,    Leith,   Scotland. 

Tire  protector  with  fastening  wires  encased  in  rubber.  W.  C, 
McGeorge.  401   Battery  street,  .San   Francisco.  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Compressible  bottle  for  filling  fountain  pens.  W.  G.  H.  Dziam- 
bor,   12    Bartlesstrasse,    liamburg,    Germany. 

Heel  protector  with  inset  rubber  cushion.  O.  ^^^  Peters,  103? 
South  Hope  street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


FRANCE 

PATENTS    ISSUED.    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

(October    8,    1919.)       Non-slipping    device    for    pneumatic    tires. 

S.    T.    Buchanan. 
(October    13,    1919.)      Improvemeiits   in   elastic   tires   for   vehicle 

wheels.        Naamlooze     Vennootschap     Octrooi     Maatschappij 

Holland    tot    Exploitatie   van    Uitvindingen. 
(October   14,   1919.)     Cover  for  pneumatic  tires.     H.   Mullcr  and 

E.    Hofstetter. 
(October    16,    1919.)      Braces    for    pneumatic    tires.      T.    H.    Bell 

and  J.   G.  Schoenlehu. 
(September  5.   1918.)     Tread  for  solid  or  hollow  rubber  tires  for 

all  kinds  of  vehicles.     A.  Voland. 
(September    1,    1919.)      Improvements    in    pneumatic    tires.      C. 

C.   Marshall. 
(October  22.    1919.)     Electric  tire,     C.   Duplouich. 
(October  22,   1919.)      Resilient  wheel.      D.   D.  Anastasin. 
(October    27,    1919.)     New    protector   for   pneumatic   tires.       E. 

Albissier. 
(November     6,      1919.)        ImprLvements     in     elastic     tires.         D. 

Maggiora. 
(November    7.    1919.)      Improvements    in    pneumatic    tires.      W. 

H.    Richards. 
(November    14,    1919.)     Demountable   rim.     The   Goodyear  Tire 

&    Rubber    Co. 
(January    16,    1919.)      Elastic    tire   for   all  kinds   of   vehicles.      J. 

.\.    Mlaire  and   F..  F.  Guibourgean. 
(November     18.     1919.)      Protector     for     the     rublier     of    elastic 

tires.      D.    Mavginra. 
(November    18,    1919.)      Improvements    in    resilient    wheels.      A. 

L.  Runyan. 
(Nr-venibe!     IS.    1919.)       Improvements    in    elastic    tires.      A.    L. 

Runyan. 
(November    21.    1919.)     Improvements   in    vehicle   wheels.      The 

Dunlop   Rubber  Co.,   Ltd. 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  119-820.      Machinery   Patents  on  pases  827-828. 
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506.512 

506.528 

506,533 

506,939 

507.112 
508,114 

508,395 

508.398 
508,516 

508,527 

508,592 

508,772 
509,130 

509.228 

509,317 

509,766 

509.827 

509,950 
511,571 


338,629 
338,685 
338,830 
338,976 

339,018 
339.196 


(November    24,     1919.)      Improvemcnis    in    automobile    wheels. 

J.    S.    Andrade. 
(November    25,    1919.)     Improvements    in    resilient    wheels.      C. 

Spada. 
(Ncvei.ibcr  25,    1919.)      Tires   ftr  vehicle  wheels.     J.    Bodard,   S. 

Isaacs  and   M.   Rothschild. 
(November    18,    1918.)      Unburstablc    pneumatic    tire.      J.    F.    S. 

Lemele. 
(December    5.    1919.)      Resilient   wheel.     J.    Crespo-Conejo. 
Cjaiiuary   3,    1920.)      Protector  for  air   tubes   of   i>neumatic   tires. 

H.    S.    lilynt. 
(January     13,     1920.)      Improvements     in     tires.       McEven     Tire 

\'entiIator   Co.,    Inc. 
(January    13.   1920.)     Rubber  tire.      E.   Pruvost. 
(January     16,    1918.)      Improvements    in    tires    of    wheels    using 

solid    elastic    spring    rolis.      E.    Brunswick. 
(May    11,     l'']8.)       Armtr*  d    rubber    cover    fur    pneumatic    tires 

for  airplanes,   automobiles,   etc.     J.    M.    Pousset. 
(August    20,    1919.)      Inner    tube    proof    against    blow-outs.      H. 

Lambert. 
(January    20,    1920.)      Non-skid    tread.      Racine   Auto   Tire    Co. 
(Januarv    26.    1920.)       Cover    for    pneumatic    tires.      Societc    F, 

E.    C.     I.    T. 
(January     20,     1920.)      Improvements    in     rubber    tires    and    in 

method  of  attachment.      E.    B.   Killen. 
(Januarv     31.     1920.)        Protective     cover     for     pneumatic     tires. 

L.     C.     Cummings. 
(February    10,    1920.)      Elastic    tire.      J.    Milhau. 
(February    12,    1920.)       Reinforced    rubber    cover    fur    pneumatic 

tires.       T.    Ortiz-Escofet. 
(February    13,    1920.)      Improvements  in   pneumatic   tires.     C.   A. 

Gras. 
(Ju'i^-    7.    1919.)      Improved    cover    for    pneumatic    tires.      J.    J. 

J.    CarcltL. 

GERMANY 

PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

(February    25,     1915.)      Inhaler.       Friedrich    Han  ft,    Frauentorg- 

raben    67,    Nurnberg. 
(January     1,     1916.)      Nipple    for    feeding    bottle.       Carl    Erwin 

Martin,    Oeserstr.    23,    Leipzig    Schleussig. 
(September  29,   1920.)     Injecting  syringe.     Otto  Schmidt,   Bahn- 

hofstr.    4,    Nordhausen. 
(August    3,     1919. )      Irrigator.      Hans    Josef    Goebbel,    Chariot- 

tenstrasse    9,    Diisseldorf. 
(August    5.     1919.)       Cr\er    for    pneumatic    tires.        Willy    Krus, 

Stockerstr.    6,    Koln-Miilheim. 
(March    30.    1920.)      I.am.ellated   tire.      Boris  von   Loutzkay,   Vik- 

toria-Luiseplatz,    Berlin. 


N 


TRADE  MARKS 

THE  UNITED   STATES 

TWO    KINDS    OF   TRADE   MARKS    NOW   BEING   REGISTERED 

Under  the  rules  "f  the  C^niicd  Stales  Patent  Office,  trade  marks  registered 
under  the  Act  of  Februnr\'  20,  1905,  are,  in  general,  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
marks,  while  those  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  Section 
I  (b),  are  non-technical,  that  is,  marks  consisting  of  descriptive  or  geo- 
graphical matter  or  mere  surnames.  To  be  registered  under  the  latter  act, 
trade  marks  must  have  been  used  for  not  less  than  one  year.  Marks  regis- 
tered under  this  act  are  being  published  for  the  first  time  when  registered, 
any  opposition  takiny  the   form  of  an  application   fur  cancellation. 

GRANTED   MAY   31,    1921,    ACT   OF   FEBRUARY  20,    19C5 

O.  143,368  Buffalo  Bill  Patch,  Violet  Ray  Self-Vulcanizing — 
patches  for  repairing  inner  tubes,  hot -water  bags,  and  rub- 
ber footwear.     H.  R.  Hoffeld,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

143.446  Liberty — elastic    webbincs,    ladies    dress    beltings,    garters,    hr  se 

supporters,   and   suspenders.     The   Russell   Manufacturing  Co., 
Middletown,  Conn. 

143.447  Kangaroo — elastic    webbings,    garters,    hose    supporters,    and    su.s- 

penders     The   Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,   ISIiddletown,   Ccnn, 
143,443     Sanseeb — Elastic  webbings,  ladies'   dress  belting,   garters,  suspen- 
tlers     nnd    ho.-e   supjxrters.     The    Russell    Alanufacturing    Co., 
Middletown,  Conn. 

143.449  American    Beauty — ladies'    dress   belting,    elastic    webbings,    and 

suspenders.     The     Russell     Manufacturing     Co.,     Middletown, 
Conn. 

143.450  Withdrawn. 

143.451  Blue    Ribbon — elastic   webbings   and   ladies*   dress  beltings.     The 

Russell   Manufacturing  Co.,    Middletow'n,   Conn. 

143.452  Cai'itoi. — elastic    webbings   and    ladies'    dress   beltings.     The    Rus- 

sell   Manufacturing    Co.,    Middletown,    Conn. 

143.453  Laurel— clastic  webbings.     The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mid- 

dletown, Conn. 

143.454  Rusco  Fboducts,  They  Speak  for  Themselves — beltings,  brake- 

lininps.   clutch   facings,   etc.     The   Russell   Manufacturing  Co., 
^liddlctown.    Conn. 
143,473     TiREX— insulation   materials  for  covering  wire.      Simplex  Wire   v'v 
Cable  Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

ACT   OF  MARCH   19.    1920.    SECIION   1    (b) 

143,526     Road  Racer — tire>.     United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York,  X.  V. 

GRANTED   JUNE   7,    1921,    ACT   OF    FEBRUARY   20,    1905 

143.562  Save  a  Dollar  Everywoman — women's  shoes  of  leather,  rubbei, 

fabric,   and   combinations.     Brown    Shoe  Co.,   Inc.,    St.    Louis, 
Mo. 

143.563  BucKHECHT — shoes,  boots  and  slippers  of  leather,  rubber,  canvas, 

and     combinations.     Buckingham     &     Hecht,     San     Francisco, 
Calif. 
143.587     Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre — tires.     The  Dunlop  Rubljer  Co..  Lim- 
ited     London,    Eng. 


143.596  Arch  Belt — men's,  women's,  and  children's  boots  and  shoes  of 
leather,  rubber,  or  fabric.  The  ICmerson  Shoe  Co.,  Rockland, 
Mass. 

143.623  Goodrich — wateri)roof   ciats,  jackets,   boots,   shoes  and  shoe-pact. 

The  H.  F.  (joudrich  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

143.624  The  Tire  News— monthly  periodical.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 

ber   Co.,    Akron,    U. 

ACT  OF  MARCH  19,   1920,   SECTION  1    (b) 

143,817  "Locktite" — tobacco  jm  uches.  K.  S.  Mills  Co.,  inc..  Glovers- 
villc.  N.  V  .  (See  The  India  Rubiier  World,  July  1,  1921, 
page    756.) 

143,822  Nonleek  Douule-Texture  Top  Fabric — rubberized  cotton  piece 
goods.     O'Bannon  Corporation,   Boston,  Mass. 

143.838  'Never    Creep' — fabric    and    rubber    tire    patches.     United    States 

Tire  Co.,  New  York,  N.  V. 

143.839  Special— druggists'    sundries.     Whilall    Tatum    Co.,    New    Y'ork, 

X.  Y. 

GRANTED  JUNE   H,    1921,   ACT   OF   MARCH    19,    1920,    SECTION   1    (b) 

143,874     Herringbone — tires.     C  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


412.420 


B4U,553 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED    MAY    18,    1921 

Belleroid — ebonite  compound  for  electrical  insulation.  Barrett 
iv-  Ellers.  Limited,  127  and  129  Wallis  Road,  Hackney  Wick, 
London,    K.   9. 

Puncture  Prcjofed  Tube  rn  representation  of  a  rolled-up  inner 
tube— tires  and  tubes.  Puncture-Proof  Tubes,  Limited,  8.  22, 
a:id  2Z  Avenue  Chambers,  X'erumi  Phice,  Sovithampinn  Row, 
London,  W.  C.  1.  (See  The  Inui.v  Rubber  World,  February 
1,   1921,  page  369.) 

PUBLISHED    MAY   25,    1921 

413.185  Sportsman — anti-mudsplash    device,    made    chiefly    of    rubber,    for 

attachment  to  vcliicle  wlieels.  H,  F.  Ingram,  70  Basinghall 
s'reet,  Londtn,   E.  C.  2. 

413.186  Gentleman — anti-mudsplash   device,   made   chiefly   of  rubber,   for 

attachment    to    vehicle   wheels.      H.   F,   Ingram,    70    Basinghall 
street,   Lcndon,   E.  C.   2. 
413,165     A  within   oulline  of  ace  of  spades — vulcanite  combs  and   buttons. 
The    American    Hard     Rubber    Co.     (Britain),    Limited,     I3A 
I-'ore  street,   Lond<  n.   FJ.  C.  2. 

PUBLISHED   JUNE    1,    1921 

412,416  EcoNQMOs — velocipede  and  motor  vehicle  tires.  The  British 
Centrope  Co.,   75    Aldermanbury,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

413,165  A  within  outline  nf  ace  of  spades — vulcanite  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  surgical  or  curative  purposes.  The  American 
Hard  Rubber  Co.  (Britain),  Limited,  13A  Fore  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2. 

PUBLISHED   JUNE    8,    1921 

400,914  The  Partridge  and  representation  of  a  partridge  standing  with- 
in a  tire — all  goods  included  in  Class  No.  40.  The  F.  E, 
Pai'tridiie  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  1  Metcalfe  street.  Gutlph, 
Ontario,  Can.  Address  for  service  in  the  LTniled  Kinfidora, 
care  r-f  Abel  &  Imray,  30  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
W.  C.  2. 

405,659  Tirometer — combined  valve  and  gage  for  inner  tube.  Tirometer 
\'alve  Corporation  of  America,  912  Kanawha  Banking  & 
Trust  Building,  Charlestrn,  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for 
service  in  United  Kingdcm,  care  of  AU>ert  L.  Mond,  19 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
(See  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  1,  1920,  page  434; 
March  1.   1921,  page  437;  April   1,   1921.  page  517.) 

407.081  Geometric    design    in    black    and    white,    with    thistle    represented 

in  white  silhouette  in  center — waterproof  garments.  Camp- 
bell, Achnach  &  Co.,   Limited,   59  Wallace  street,  Glasgow. 

407.082  Geometric   design  in  black  and  white,   with  thistle  represented   in 

white  silhouette  in  center — goods  manufactured  from  rubber 
and  gutta  percha  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40. 
Campbell.  Achnach  &  Co.,  Limited.  59  Wallace  street,  Glasgow, 

408,585  Fruits  &  Flowers — chewing  gum.  Adams  &  Beemans,  Limited, 
89  Great   Eastern   street.   London,    E.   C.   2. 

410,923  Wood's  "Everloc"  Tire  Patch — tire  repair  patches  and  repair- 
ing material  included  in  Class  No.  10.  Winfield  Copley- 
wood,  74  Western  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  U.  S.  A.  Ad- 
dress for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Kilburn  & 
Strode,  Chancery  Lane  Station  Chambers,  31  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.  C.  1. 

PUBLISHED   JUNE    15.    1921 

H405,213  North  Pole — tires  nnd  tirines  in  lencths.  The  Leicester  Rubber 
Co..  Limited,  Granby  Rubber  Works,  Post  Office  Place, 
Leicester. 

407.256  Hood    and     an     arrow    pointing    to    the    right^footwcar.     Hood 

Rublier  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Albert  L.  Mond,  19  South- 
ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,   London,   W.  C.  2. 

407.257  Hood   und    an   arrow   printing  to   the   right — tires.     Hood    Rubber 

Co..  Watortnun.  Mass..  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the 
United  Kinedom,  care  of  Albert  L.  Mond,  19  Southampton 
BuildinRS.  Chancery  Lane.  London.  W.  C.  2. 
414,221  Climi'i-ts — rubber  boot  and  shoe  protectors.  Thomas  Richard 
Lulham,  112  Becker  street,  Bellevuc  East.  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa.  .Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
care  of  Abel  &  Imray,  30  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 
W.  C.  2. 

PUBLISHED  JUNE   22.    1921 

411,037  NA  within  a  dianmnd  —crude  or  partly  prepared  rubber  for  use 
in  manufactures.  Naoyah  Akuzawa,  tradinp  as  The  Sango 
Koshi,  5-5  Beach  Road.  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Ad- 
dress for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  Abel  & 
Imray,  30  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
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411,024 


411.055 


16.860 


17,906 


PUBLISHED  JUNE  29,   1921 

ErrokNo- t(  pyholdcrs  for  typewriters,  etc.  Error-No  Incorpo- 
rattd.  rJJ  I'Uwaiict-r  &  i*arry  Huildin^,  39  State  street, 
Rochester.  Xew  Vork,  U.  S.  '  A.  Address  for  service  in 
I'nitcd  Kingdom,  care  of  Boult,  Wade  &  Tennant,  112  Hat- 
tin  (iar<K-n,  London,   K.  C.  1. 

Etco — rubber  goods  excepting  tires  and  tire  accessories,  included 
in  Class  Xo.  40.  George  Allen  Stetscn,  trading  as  The  Elastic 
Tip  Co.,   370  Atlantic   avenue,   Boston,   Mass.,   U,   S.  A. 


N 


O.  57, 

57.400 

57,461 

57,371 

57,631 

57,709 

57,758 
57,759 

57,764 
57,765 
57.766 
57,767 
57,776 

57,781 
57,790 
57,791 

57,792 

57,813 


NEW   ZEALAND 

PUBLISHED    MAY    19.    1921 

Representation  of  n  label  bearing  the  words  Barnet  Glass 
MlLFS  CllEAi'ER  &  .Australian  Tyres — m,iniifactured  goods 
of  rubber  and  ^utta  percha  not  included  in  classes  other  than 
No.  40.  Wording  may  be  varied  by  substitution  of  words 
indicative  of  goods  other  than  tires.  Barnet  Glass  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  289  Swanstcn  street,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Representation  of  seal  bearing  active  and  inactive  volcano  and 
the  words  Xobel  Indlstries  Limited,  Trade  Mark — manu- 
factured goods  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  not  included  in 
classes  other  than  Xo.  -10.  Xobel  Industries.  Limited,  22(J 
Winchester   House.   Old   Broad  street,   Lcndon,    E.   C,   Eng. 

DESIGNS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

,209  Tire.  PatPiilcd  March  8.  1921.  Term  14  years.  \V.  Carnal, 
Akron,  assignor  to  The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mount 
Vernon — both  in  Ohio. 

Tire.  Patented  March  15,  1921.  Term  7  years.  E.  R.  Throsby, 
=issignor  to  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  rf  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.      (.Sho*vn  in  The  Ini)1.\  Rubber  Worll-,  May   1,   1921.) 

Ti^e  casing.  Patented  April  5.  1921.  Term  14  years.  F.  H. 
Brewster,  assicnor  to  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. — 
both    of    B;iff:.lo.    X.    Y. 

Tire.  Patented  April  26,  1921.  Term  14  years-  A.  Balthazar, 
ChJccpee  Falls,  and  M.  R.  Shaw.  Springfield,  assignors  to  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls — both  in  Mass. 

Xon-skid  tread.  Patented  April  26,  1921.  Term  14  years. 
E.  O.  Fritch,  Belmont,  assignor  to  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
to  wr. — hoth    in    Mass. 

Tire.  Patenred  April  26.  1921.  Term  3^;  years.  E.  H.  Nahm, 
assicnrr  to  The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — berth  of  Cleve- 
land.    O. 

Tire.  Patented  April  26,  1921.  Term  7  years.  E.  Yockey, 
Mil'Aankec.    \\'is. 

Tire.  Patented  May  3.  1921.  Term  14  years.  W.  E.  Arma- 
cost.  assignor  to  The  Cf'lumbus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of 
Columbus.    O, 


Tire.       Patented    May    3,    1921. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Tire.       Patented    May    3.    1921. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Tire.      Patented    May    3,    1921. 

Minneaprilis,  Minn. 
Tire.      Pate^ited    May    3,    1921. 

Minneapolis.  Minn- 
Disk    uheel    for  pneumatic   tires. 


Term   7    years. 
Term    7    years. 

7 

7 


Term 

Term 


years. 


years. 


E.  O.  Blekre, 
E.  O.  Blekre, 
E.  O.  Eiekre, 
E.  O.  Blekre, 
!,    1921.      Term 


Patented   May 
4  vears.     L.  B.  Harvey,  Stockton,  Calif.,  assigncr  to  Harvey 

Rim  &  Wheel   Co.,   Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Tirt    tread.      Patented    May    3,    1921.      Term    14    years.      X.    H. 

I-oscv,  Akron,  O. 
Tire.      Patented    May    3,    1921.      Term    14    years.      F.    H.    Smith. 

Blct-mfield,   X.  J. 
Automobile   step-pinte.      Patented    May   3,    1921.      Term    14   years. 

F.    II.    Stanwood,   assignor  to   Sianwocd   Equii)ment   Co.—  both 

of  Chicago,  111. 
Automobile   ."ilep- plate.      Patented   May   3,    1921.      Term    14  years. 

F.    H.    Stanwfnd,   assignor  to   Stanwood   Equipment   Ct. — both 

of  Chicajjo,   III. 
Tirt-    c.ne.      Pat-nTc(l    May    10,    1921.      Term    14    years.      W.    A. 

Blat.k,    Perry,    la. 


57.830 

57,835 

57,836 

57,812 

57,849 

57,856 

57,861 

57,870 
57,872 

57,873 

57.874 
57,878 

57,879 
57.880 
57.881 

57,836 

57,887 

57.888 
57.889 
57,894 
57.898 
57.899 
57,921 

57,926 

57,937 
57.948 
57,953 
57.966 
57,967 
57,973 


Tire   tread.      Patented   May    10,   1921.     Term   i'/i   years.     G.    E, 

Foresnian,  La  Fa\'cttc,  Ind. 
Tire   tread.      Patented    May    10,    1921.      Term    14    years.      W.   J. 

Greene.  assij.i)or  lo  The  IHxie  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Memphis, 

Tenn. 
Tire    tread.       P.itenled    May     10,    1921.       Term    14   years.       G. 

Grew,  Boston.  Mars. 
Tire    tread.      Pattnt;d    May    10,    1921.      Term    7    years.      C.    A, 

Kline.   San   Fr.'incisco,  Calif. 
Tire.     Patented  May  10,  1921.     Term  14  years.     C.  W.  McKone, 

assignor  to  The  Tuscan  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Carroll- 
ton,  O. 
Tire.      Patented    May    10,    1921.      Term    14    years.       J.    Olson. 

Delavan,    111. 
Disk  wheel  for  pneumatic  tires.     Patented  May  10,  1921.     Term 

14   >ears.      A.    L.    Putnam,   assignor  by   mesne   assignments  to 

Detroit    Pressed    Steel    Co.,    a    Delaware    corporation — both    of 

Detroit.  Mich.      (See  The  I.ndia   Ribcer  World,  January   1, 

1920.  rage  225.) 
Tire.      Patented    May    10,    1921.     Term    14  years.      R.  J.   Stokes, 

assignor  to  Thermoid  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Tirr.      Patented    May    10.    1921.      Term    14   years.      M.    Switier, 

assignor    tu    Kellv-.Springfield    Tire    Co. — btth    of    New    York, 

X.  Y. 
Tire    tread.      Patented    May    10.    1921.      Term    14    years.      J.    D. 

Tew,    Al:ron,    O.,   assign(tr   lo   The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.,   New 

York.  X.  Y. 
Rubber  heel.     Patented  May   10,   1921.     Term  7  years.     T.  Trim- 

boli,  Uhrichsville,  O. 
Tire.     Patented   May   10,   1921.     Term    14  years.     R.  H.  Waters, 

.\l:rrn.  O.,  assignor  to  KellySpringtield  Tire  Co.,  New  York, 

X.  \. 
Tire.     Patented  May  10,  1921.      Term  14  years.    0.  H.  Williams, 

Columbus.  O. 
Tire       Patented    May    10,    1921.      Term    7    years.      J.    G.    Wolfe, 

Chicago.  Hi. 
Tire.      Patented    May    17,    1921.      Terra    7    years.      O.    Basten, 

assignor    to    Sterling    Tire    Ctrpoiation — b-th    of    Rutherford, 

X.   J. 
Tire   tread.      Patented    May    17,    1 92 1 .      Term    14    years. 

P.reitenstein,  Akron,  assicnor  u-  Hannibal   Rubber  Co 

bal — bcth   in   Ohio. 
Tire    tread.      Patented    May    17,    1921.      Term    14    years^ 

Brehenstein,    Akron,   assignc  r   ti     " 

nibal — both   in   Ohio. 
Tire.       Paienled    May    17.     1921. 

Barberton.   O. 

Patemcd    May    17,    1921.      Term    3J^    years.      R.    Butler, 


A.    L. 

Hanni- 


A.    I* 


Hannibal    Rubber   Co.,   Hai^ 
Term    Si's    years.      R.    Butler» 


Patented    May     3  7,     1921.      Term    7 


Tire. 

Barberton.   O. 
Rubber -tired    toy    vehicle. 

yeais.     G.   Ekiund,  Winona.   Minn. 
Xon-skid    plaie    for    autonu.bile    tires.      Patented    May    17,    1921. 

Term  7  years.     C.   B.  Gibscn,  Chicaco,  111. 
Tire   tread       Patented    May    17,    1921.      Term    14   years.     J.    Gra- 

han.,  Detrcit,   Mich. 
Disk    wheel    f<^r    use    with    pneumatic    tires.      Patented    May    17, 

1921.     Term  14  years.     V.   Lougheed,  Santa  Barbara,  assignor 

lo    Duodisk    Steel    Wheel    Corporation,    Los    Angeles — both    in 

Calif. 
Tire  casing.      Patented   May    17,    1921.     Term   3J/^   years.     G.   W. 

Odell,   assignor   to    International    India    Rubber    Corporation — 

both    of    South    Bend.    Ind. 
Tire.     Fatcnlcd    May    17,    1921.      Term    14    vears.      F.    H.    Smith, 

Bloomlield.    X.   J. 
Tire.     Patented    May    17,    1921.      Term    14    years.      M.    Switzer, 

assignor  to  Kelly-Springficld  Tire  Cc . — bcth  of  X'ew  York.  X.  Y. 
Tire.     Patented   May   17,    1921.     Term    14  years.     R.   S.  Trogner, 

assignor  to  The  Oocdyear  Tire  ii:  Rubber  Co. — bcth  of  Akron,  O, 
Wheel    for    use    with    pi.euma.ic    tires.      Patented    May    24,    1921. 

Term   14  years.     G.  II.  Forsyih,   Chicagu,  111. 
Disk  wheel  f*  r  use  with  pneumatic  tires.     Patented  May  24,   1921. 

Term    14  years.    G.   H.   Forsyth,  Chicago,   111, 
Dibk  wheel  for  use  with  pneumatic  tires.     Patented  May  24,  1921, 

Term    14   years.     L.    B.    Harvey,    Stockton,    Calif.,   assignor  to 

Harvey  Rim  and  Wheel  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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S7,983 
57,989 

58,017 
58,013 

58,022 
58,058 
58,067 

58,070 
58.080 

58,081 

58,109 
58,113 

58,164 


774,912 

774,929 

774,930 

775,093 

775,094 

775,253 

775,399 
775,485 

775,548 

775,575 
775,809 
776,079 
776,149 
776,229 
776,295 
776,301 

776,345 
776,349 
776,507 
776,520 
776,813 
777,077 
777,128 
777,916 
777,917 
778,104 
778,129 
778,575 
778,590 
778,740 

778,818 
779,119 
779,152 
779,281 
779,553 


Tire.  Patented  May  24,  1921.  Term  14  years.  W.  M.  Mackin- 
tosh,  Springtield  Township,   Summit  County,  0. 

Wall  tumbler-holder  with  rubber-covered  ring.  Patented  May  24, 
1921.  Term  14  years.  C.  A.  Musgruve,  Watertown,  Conn., 
assignor  to  The  Autoyre  Co.,  a  Connecticut  corporation. 

Tire.  Patented  May  31,  1921.  Term  7  years.  W.  A.  Brubaker, 
Akron,  O.,  assicnor  to  Nu-Cord   Rubber  Co.,  Greensburg.   Pa. 

Tire.  Patented  May  31,  1921.  Term  14  years.  E.  L.  Camp- 
bell, assignor  to  The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co. — both  of  Winona, 
Minn. 

Tire.  I'atcnted  May  31,  1921.  Term  14  vcars.  D.  A.  Dovle, 
.Tr.,  Akron,  O. 

Tire.  Patented  June  7,  1921.  Term  7  years.  E.  0.  Blekre, 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Tire.  Patented  June  7,  1921.  Term  14  years.  A.  K.  Brill, 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  assignor  to  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co.,  Chicago,  111, 

Automobile  disk  wheel  for  pneumatic  tires.  Patented  June  7, 
1921.     Term  14  years.     F.   .^.  Carver,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Non-skid  tread.  Patented  June  7,  1921.  Term  14  years.  A.  A. 
Gliddcn,  assignor  to  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Tire  tread.  Patented  June  7,  1921.  Term  14  years.  A.  A. 
Glidden  and  G.  G.  Buell,  \Vatertown,  and  E.  O.  Fritch,  Bel- 
mont, assignors  to  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown — both  in 
Mass. 

Toy  balloon.  Patented  June  7,  1921.  Terra,  14  years.  E.  T. 
Richert,   Canton,    C>. 

Tire  tread.  Patented  June  7,  1921.  Term  Syi  years.  J.  E. 
Schneider,  assignor  to  Beach- Wagstaff  Rubber  Corporation — ■ 
both  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Steel  wheel  for  pneumatic  tires.  Patented  June  14,  1921.  Term 
14  years.  A,  M.  Stanley,  Lynn,  assignor  to  Stanley  Steel 
Welded  Wheel  Corporation,  Boston — both  in  Mass. 


Balata-Werke  Ferdinand  Stein, 
Gummi-Klotzer  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Julius    Schmitt,   Grossenhaum. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN    PATENTS    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

(January    13,    1931.)      Hose  coupling  Pressluft-Industrie,  Ma.x   L. 

Froning,  Dortmund-Korne. 
(March    5,     1921.)      Rubber    sole.     Hannoversche     Gummi-Regen- 

erierwerke  Luttermann  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wunstorf. 
t  March   5,    1921.)     Ruljber  sole,   heel  lift.    Hannoversche  Gummi- 

Regenerierwerke  Luttermann  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Wunstorf. 
(March  19,   1921.)     Rubber  sole.     Balata-Werke  Ferdinand  Stein, 

Hannover- Wiilf  el. 
(March  19,  1921.)      Rubber  sole. 

Hannover- Wiilf  el. 
(March    12,    1921.)      Rubber   tire. 

Dresden. 
(March   31,    1921.)      Rubber   heel. 
(March  31.  1921.)     Welding  tube  of  rubber  with  inserts  of  fabric 

and  covering  of  asbestos  fabric.     Paul  Kolbel  &  Co.,  Hannover. 
(March   31,    1921.)      Corn   plaster.      "Vulnoplast"   Fabrik    Bonner 

Kautschukpflaster    und    chemisch-pharmazentischer     Praparate, 

Bonn  a.  Rh. 
(April     4,     1921.)      E.xchangeable     rubber     lift     for     shoe     heels. 

Johannes  Wulff,  Grenadurstrasse  21.  Schwerin  i.   M. 
(July    14,     1920).       Rupture    band.      Heinrich    Fries    and    Adolf 

Traut.  Cecilienkkster  5.  Cologne  en  Rhine. 
(March  12.   1921.)      Rubber  sole.     Balata-Werke  Ferdinand  Stein, 

Hannover- Will  fel. 
(March  10,   1921.)      Rubber  plate  for  the  making  of  rubber  soles. 

Chem.   Fabrik  Knssack.  Diisseldurf. 
(March  7,   1921.)      Self-acting  irrigator.     W.  Schleenbecker.  Gies- 

sen. 
(February    14,    1921.)       Rubber    sole.      Jakob    Kraft    and    Albert 

Kogl.   Werderstrasse  25,  Augsburg. 
(March  3,  1921.)     Rubber  sucker  with  container  and  step  motion. 

August     Hohenstein,     Ludwigsstrasse     35,     Ludwigshafen     on 

Rhine. 
(April  7,  1921.)      Revoluble  rubber  heel.     Carl   Schtirer,   Riebeck- 

strasse   24,   Leipzig-Reudnitz. 
(April  8,  1921.)     Rubber  calks  for  shoe  soles.     Carl  Fr.  Lommel, 

Bad   Hornburg. 
(March   31.    1920.)      Tire   of   rubber   substitute.     Johannes   Barth, 

Schmannewitz. 
(March  2.    1921.)      Rubber  heel   pad   for  orthopedic   shoes.     West- 

deutsche   Gummi-CLiniiagnie   H.    Chormann,   Diisseldorf. 
(April      13,      1921.)        ll;emorrhoidal     pessary.       Paul      Henning, 

Kaiserin-.Xngiista    jMlee    77.    Charlnttenburg. 
(November  29,  1920).     Tire  protector  of  leather  with  rubber  tread. 

Caspar  Schmitz,  Xeue  \\'interfcldstrasse  2-3.  Berlin. 
(April  12,   1921.)      Rubber  mat  for  running-buard  of  automobiles. 

Lorge  &   Sabeck  G.  ni    I).  IL.   Merlin. 
(February    26,    1921)       Ru'iber    sole    for    footwear.      "Prcfitens"* 

Gummiwaren-Gesellschaft   m.   b.   H.,   Dortmund. 
(February  26,   1921)     Stretchable  rubber  sole,  with  protuberances. 

"Profitens"    (Tummiwaren-Gesellschaft   in.    b.    II..    Dtrtmund. 
(April    11.    1921)      Hi  se    coupling.      Pressluft-Industrie.    Max    L. 

Fronmg,    Dortmund-Kornc. 
(April  25,  1921)     Insulation  for  heat  and  cold  protector.    Philipp 

Gclius,    .Mbanistrasse  2.    Munich. 
(April    25,    1921)      Crnnecticn    for    belting.      Waldemar    Wagner, 

Scheveningeii   a.    N. 
(.April    28.     1921)       Hacmerrheidal    pessary.       Hugo     Gohmann, 

Sedanstrasse  27,   Dortmund, 
(May    2.    1921)      \'eil-like    covering   of    rubber   to    protect    ladies* 

hats   from   rain.     Paul   Hesse.    Busingstrasse    12.    Berlin-Fried- 

enau. 
(March   21.    1921)      Connection   for  all  kinds   of  belting.     Anton 
Dubbelmann,   Kockumstrasse  46a,   Bonn    E. 
(December    17.    1920)       Protector    for    pneumatic    pressure    tire. 

Eduard    l-Vr  mm,   Ncufreistett   i.   B. 
(April  22.  1921)     Non-skid  tread  for  pneumatic  tires.     Karl  Pis- 
tor,  Kfinigstrassf  412,   Klberfeld. 
(March    29.    1921)     Armored    non-skid    tire    for    bicycles.      Willy 

Bronski,    \\'iesenstrasse   .^3.    Ilamborn. 
(May   2.    19211      Overlay   of   ruhher  or   similar  material   for  shoe 

heels.     Wilhelm   Kaufmann,   Eupcn;   represented   by   .\.   Kuhn, 

Berlin  S.  W.  61. 


779,714 
779,725 

780,149 
780,156 
780,186 
780,216 
780,219 


(May    6,    1920      Rubber    sole    with    central    groove.      Hessische 

Cummiwaren-fabrik    Fritz    Peter,    Kk'in-.\uheim-cn-the-Main. 
(May    9,    1921)      Shock  absorber    for   the    revolving   rubber   plate 

on    heels   of   boots.     Carl    Kienlc,    Hauptstrasse    21,    Stuttgart- 

Gaishurg. 
(January  20,    1921)      Rubber  heel.     H.  C.   Meyer,  Jr..  Harburg- 

Elbe. 
(March    21,    1921)       Rubber    heel    patch.      "Profitens"    Gummi. 

warcn-(^esellschaft,   m.   b.   II..   Dortmund. 
(May    2.    1921)      Sole    of   rubber    or    similar    material.      Wilhelm 

Kaufmann.   Eupen ;  represented  bv  .\.  Kuhn.  Berlin  S.  W.  61 
(May    12,    1921)      Self-attachable   rubber    heel.      Conrad   Kiersch 

VVisinar   i.    M. 
(May    13,    1921)      Rubber  sole.      Continentale   Isola-Werke  A-G., 

liirkesdorf  b.  Diiren. 


CASTING  FOR  TOY  BALLOONS 
By  Felix  J.  Koch 

Pure  gum  gas  balloons,  ordinarily  called  toy  balloons,  have 
as  a  rule  -been  a  sort  of  kindergarten  proposition.  To  be  sure, 
those  who  study  upper  air  currents  for  weather  reports  use  them 
from  time  to  time  in  carrying  instruments  to  high  altitudes  for 
obtaining  meteorological  data.  Then,  too,  Europeans  went  very 
largely  into  advertising  balloons,  making  many  thousands  of 
types  that  without  doubt  served  an  excellent  purpose.  Occasion- 
ally, also,  they  were  used  for  decorations  at  banquets  in  the  pre- 
Volstead  days.  Today,  however,  the  balloon  the  world  over  is 
bought  chiefly  by  indulgent  parents  or  nurses  to  keep  the  little 
folks  quiet.  That  the  balloon  should  do  something  for  the 
elders  in  the  way  of  sport  was  not  imagined  until  a  sportive 
crowd  in  Cincinnati  evolved  the  idea  of  lishing  for  them.  The 
procedure   is   as    follows : 

The  balloons,  anchored  out  in  mid-stream  or  far  enough  away 
from  the  shore  to  inake  a  cast  difficult,  are  placed  at  spaced 
intervals.  The  fisher,  with  casting  rod  and  whatever  type  of 
hook  he  selects,  stands  on  the  shore  and  casts.  The  game,  of 
course,  is  to  get  the  balloon  ashore  without  bursting  it.  The 
country  clubs  that  have  ponds,  and  fishing  and  game  associa- 
tions   throughout    the    Middle    West,    have    taken    to    the    sport 


1j.\it   Casters   Ready   fur  the  Contest 

most  enthusiastically.  Moreover,  the  practice  thus  afforded 
teaches  casting,  both  bait  and  tly,  better  than  almost  any  other 
way. 

Of  course  there  are  many  ways  of  varying  the  contests.  The 
balloons  may  be  anchored  so  that  they  will  remain  in  designated 
places,  or  they  may  be  weighted  so  that  they  just  rest  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  arc  blown  in  various  directions  by 
the  breezes  or  carried  by  the  current.  With  one  hundred  bal- 
loons on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  with  the  contestants  drawing  lots 
for  position,  and  with  valuable  prizes,  a  game  that  is  bound 
to  be  a  popular  holiday  diversion  has  at  last  been  evolved  for 
the  rubber  toy  balloon. 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Tread  Designs 

September,  1920,  to  November,  1920,  and  January,   1921,  to  Marcb,   1921 


'iiiri'ri 


J 

0-1?) 


ol 


10] 


10 


12 


13 


14 


Cut    Latent 


Patentee  or  Assignee  and  Address 

(1)  55,585  G.  E.  Batcheller,  Forest  Hills,  New  York. 

(2)  55,586  R.   D.   Belden,   Marion,   Ohio. 

(3)  55,588  W.  O.  Bruess,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

(4)  55,600  T.  Follen,  La  Fayette,  Indiana. 

(5)  55,606  The   Bowling  Green  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(6)  55,611  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

(7)  55,612  Henderson  Tire  &   Rubber   Corp.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

(8)  55,630  R.   P.  McElrath,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

(9)  55,728  W.  C.  Owen,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(10)  55,729  W.    C.    Owen.    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

(11)  55,808  Armorcord    Rubber   Co.,    Morgantown,    West   Virginia. 

(12)  55,813  \V.    C.    Owen,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

(13)  55,832  Biltwell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Barberton,  Ohio. 

(14)  55,842  Wilson  Rubber  Co.,   Des   Moines,  Iowa. 

(15)  55,966  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

(16)  55,987  W.   E.   Duerslen.   New   Castle,   Pennsylvania. 

(17)  56,046  The  Wildman    Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,   Michigan. 

(18)  56,103  U.    S.    Compression    Inner   Tube    Co.,   Tulsa,   Oklahoma. 

(19)  56.104  U.  S.  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

(20)  56,105  U.  S.  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

(21)  56,271  E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

(22)  56,113  W.   H.   Millikcn,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

(23)  56,158  The  Charles  William   Stores,   Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

(24)  56,243  H.  H.  Swan,  Gr.ind  Rapids,  Michigan. 

(25)  56,282  The   General  Tire  &   Rubber   Co..   Akron,   Ohio. 

(26)  56,307  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

(27)  56,300  The  McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(28)  56,122  The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

(29)  56,217  Chillicothc  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

(30)  56,265  E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Cut 

Patent 

(31) 

56,266 

(32) 

56,267 

(33) 

56,268 

(34) 

56,269 

(35) 

56,270 

(36) 

56,260 

(37) 

56,299 

(38) 

56,490 

(39) 

56,616 

(40) 

56,620 

(41) 

56,623 

(42) 

56,619 

(43) 

56,688 

(44) 

56,691 

(45) 

56,750 

(46) 

56,723 

(47) 

56,766 

(48) 

56,734 

(49) 

56,908 

(50) 

56,909 

(51) 

56,910 

(52) 

56,911 

(53) 

56,918 

(54) 

56,921 

(55) 

56,934 

(56) 

56,974 

(57) 

56,975 

(58) 

56,976 

(59) 

56,980 

(60) 

56,981 

Patentee  or   Assignee  and  Address 

E.   O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

E.   O.   Blekre,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  luwa. 

J.  M.  Alderfer.  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Lincoln    Highway  Tire   Co.,   Fulton,    Illinois. 

E.  C.  Hufford  and   W.  S.   Bates,   Watts,  California. 

The  Cascade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London,  England. 

The  Amazon   Rubber  Co.»  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.   P.   Braender,  Fassaic,  New  Jersey. 

The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  Heskett,  Oakland,  California. 

II.   S.   Rector,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  O.   Blekre,   Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Blekre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

D.  F.    Crow,    Omaha.    Nebraska. 

R.   B.    Gillette  and   R.   W.   Ilutchins,   Eau   Claire,   Wisconsin. 

Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,   Syracuse,  New  York. 

I).  W.  Whipple,  New  York  City. 

II.  L.  Kenyon,   Setauket,  New  York. 

II.  L.  Kenyon,  Setauket,  New  York. 

II.  L.  Kenyon,   Setauket,  New  York. 

E.  L.  Lawlor,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

E.  L.   Lawlor,   Youngstown,   Ohio.  , 
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OCEAN    RATES    FROM   NEW    YORK    ON    TIRES.    TUBES,    MECHANICAL    GOODS,    CLOTHING,    FOOTWEAR 

AND   DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES' 


(Same   rates   apply   from   other  Atlair 
service    is    available.) 


tic  ports  where 
Rates 


Kales 


Rates 


Cu.  Ft. 


Country    and    Port 

AFRICA 

Africa,   East  Coast — 
Beira    

Plus  landing  charges  $0.30  per 
ton. 

Kilindini    

Delagoa  Bay  ) 
Loiirence  Marques  j 
Mauritius     

NOKTH     COAST-^ 

AU     ports 

Egypt — ■ 
Alexandria    

South   Coast — 

Algoa    Hay    

Capetown    

East    Lttndon    

Port  Natal    

West  Coast— 


Cu,  Ft. 


Country    and    Port 

>,         Panama — ■ 

100  lbs.    Colon    32 

Plus  $1  per  ton  transfer  charge. 

Panama    37 

Plus  $1  per  ton  transfer  charge. 
Salvador — 
La   Libertad    79 


$26.00 


Accra- I-agos 

Secondi 

Buruttu 

Dakar 

Freetown 

Boma 

Matadi 


I 


ASIA 


China — 
Hcngkong        \ 
Shanghai  J 

India  — 

All   direct   ports    

Madras  ) 

Rangoon  J 

Japan — 
All    direct   ports 

Java — 
All    ports    

Manchuria — 
Dalny    

Philippines — 
Manila     

Straits   Settlements — 
Singapore  ) 

Penang  J 

Syria — 
Beyrout     


•34.40 
*25.40 
*30.0O 

•22.00 

•22.00 

•23.60 
•23.00 
•24.20 
•24.80 

•30.00 
•28.00 
•32.00 


•23.00 


CENTRAL    AMERICA 

Costa  Rica — 
Port    Limon    $. 

Mexico — 
Tampico    

Plus  2J^c.  per  100  lbs.  bar  dues. 
Vera  Cruz  1 

Puerto    Me.xico    j 


^Compiled  by  Austin  Baldwin  & 
eign  freight  contractors,  44  Whit 
York,  N.  Y. 


♦21.00 
•23.00 

•23.00 

•21.00 

•24.00 

•23.00 

•21.00 

•24.00 
) 

.64 

1.31 

.SZ'A 

1.05 

.52}^ 

1.05 

Co.. 
ehall 

Inc.,   for- 
st..    New 

EUROPE 

Belgium — 
Antwerp    40 

British  Isles — 

All    ports    45 

Except  rubber  belting 50 

Canary  Islands — 
Las  Palmas   

Denmark — . 
Copenhagen    55 

ESTHONIA — 

Reva!    75 

Finland — - 
Helsingfors    75 

France — 

.Ml    .\tlaiitic   ports 40 

Marseilles    

Germany — 
Hamburg     )       .  .  45 

Bremen        j 
Danzig    50 

Greece — 
All    ports    

Holland — ■ 

Rotterdam     40 

Amsterdam    40 

Italy — 

Direct    ports 50 

Fiume      1 

Trieste      J-    

Venice     J 

Norway — 
All    ports    55 

Portugal — 

Lisbon    

Oporto     

Rumania — 
All  ports    

Spain — 

All    ports    

Gibraltar     65 

Sweden  — 
Malmo            I     . . .  65 

Stockholm      j 
Gothenburg     55 


Argentina^ 
Buenos  -Aires  . 
Rosario    


SOUTH  AMERICA 


100  lbs. 
.64 
.74 

1.42 


.75 

.85 
1. 00 

•25.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 
•20.00 

.82  J2 
.90 

•22.00 

.75 
.75 

1.00 
•26.00 

1.00 

•20.00 
•25.00 

•25.00 

•20.00 
1.20 

1.25 
1.00 


•20.00 
•27.50 


74 


Country   and    Port 

Brazil — 

Rio   de  Janeiro 

Santos   

Bahia     

Pernambuco    

Chili — 
Ail    ports    74 

COLOMUIA — 

Cartagena  ") 

Puerto    Colombia    }■ 51 

Santa   Martn  J 

Plus  government  charges. 
Buenaventura — 

(via   direct   steamer) 1.03 

(via     transsliipment) 98 

Ecuador — 
Guayaquil — 

(via   direct   steamer) 74 

(via    transshipment) 70 

Peru — 
Callao             ) 
Mollendo        j       

Uruguay-  — 
Montevideo    

\'enezuela — 
La   Guayra    40 

Plus  4c  per  100  kilos  landing  charge, 
plus  40%  surcharge. 

New  Zealand — 
.■\11  ports   


WEST  INDIES 

Bermud.\ — • 

Hamilton     2y 

Grenada  ] 

St.  Croix  I  c« 

St.  Thomas  ( ^" 

St.  Kitts  J 

Port  of  Spain 40 

Cuba — . 
Havana    47 

Plus  30c  per  100  lbs.  Cuban  wharfage 
and   handling  charges. 

Santiago    59 

Cienfuegos     61 

Curacao — ■ 
Curacao     . . . , 30 

Plus  40%  surcharge. 

Jamaica — 
Kingston     42 

Porto  Rico — 
All    ports    31 

San  Juan  landing  charge  Ic  per  ft., 
or  2J'5c  per  100  lbs.  additional. 

Santo  Domingo — 
Santo   Domingo    51 


Cu.  Ft.    100  lbs. 


•22.50 
•20.00 
•24.00 
•23.50 

1.33 


1.12 


1.84 
1.7S 


1.32 
1.2s 

1.32 

•20.00 
.65 

•30.00 

.75 
1.00 

.75 
.94 


1.18 
1.21 


.65 


.84 

.75 


.9t 

•Rate  figured   on   ton   of  40   cubic    feet   or   2,240- 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP 

NEW  YORK 

THERE  is  practically  no  market  in  rubber  scrap.  The  crude 
rubber  situation  is  the  despair  of  both  the  scrap  dealer 
and  the  reclaimer.  Orders  have  practically  ceased  in  these  lines 
with  small  prospect  of  better  business  in  the  near  future. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED 

July  25,  1921 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Arctic  tops lb,  •$0,075   @ 

Boots    and    shoes ;j,.  •.03'/5  8>     .04 

Trimrr.cd    arctics    ;(,.  •.02J4@     .03 

Untrimmed    arctics    lb.  •.02     @     .02^^ 

HARD  RUBBER 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb.  '.07'A@     .01 

No.    1,  bright   fracture lb.  '.12     @     .15 

INNER   TUBES 

No.   1    lb.  •.oe     @     .06'4 

Compounded     lb.  •.04}4@     .04J4 

Rf<i    lb.  •.04}<@     .O^Yi 


UEOHAKICALS 

Black  scrap,  mixed.  No.  1 ib 

No.  2 ..........lb. 

Car   springs    /^ 

Heels     lb 

Horse-shce  pads  ib. 

Hose,   air  brake ib. 

fire,    cotton    lined lb. 

garden     ;;,. 

Insirfated   wire  stripping,  free  from   fiber lb. 

Matting     /^_ 

Red   packing    ib. 

Red      scrap,  No.  1 ib 

■    No.  2 [.lb. 

White  scrap.  No.  1 /j. 

No.  2 ib_ 

TIRES 

PNEUMATIC!— 

Auto  peelings  ib. 

Bicycle    ib. 

Standard   white   auto lb. 

Mixed   auto    lb. 

Stripped,  unguaranteed   lb. 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S lb. 

SOLID— 

Carriage   ;;,. 

Iron  lb 

Truck,  clean  lb, 

•Nominal, 


•.02J4@ 
•.01M@ 
•.02K@ 
•.02^  @ 
•.02!/$  @ 
•.01  @ 
•.01  @ 
.07  @ 
•.01!4@ 
•.01  @ 
•.04!4@ 
•.07  @ 
*.0S!4@ 
•.07  @ 
*.06     @ 


.OS 

.02:    . 

.as 

.03 
.03 

.01 J4 

.01 
.02 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.0754 

.0654 


•.02     @  .02  S4 

'.o\<Am  .02 

:o2'A@  .02y, 

*.01      @  .01 V, 

•01     @  .01J4 
•.02»i@ 

*.02!4@  .02  K 

*.OIM@  .02 
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Re\  ie^^    of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW   YORK 

THE  lirin  market  tendency  shown  early  in  July  was  due  to 
settlement  time  in  London  and  local  short-covering.  Some 
rubber  was  sold  to  factories  who  were  attracted  by  the  low 
prevailing  prices,  but  when  the  market  advanced  slightly  they 
withdrew,  indicating  a  belief  in  lower  prices. 

On  July  2,  spot  first  latex  crepe  sold  for  14  cents ;  with  futures 
ranging  from  14J4  cents  for  September  and  16  cents  for  De- 
cember, to  17  cents  for  January,  1922.  Spot  ribbed  smoked 
sheets  sold  for  12  cents  on  July  2,  and  future  quotations  were 
12H  for  September,  14  cents  for  December,  and  Hyi  cents  for 
January,  1922. 

Following  the  Rubber  Growers  Association's  announcement 
-of  a  50  per  cent  crop  reduction,  the  market  stiffened  and  large 
operators  refused  to  sell,  resulting  in  many  buying  orders  being 
cabled  to  the  Far  East.  .A.1I  large  holders  of  rubber 
4)elieved  that  the  low  prevailing  prices  were  ended,  and  refused 
to  accept  factory  business  only  at  advanced  prices.  With 
greatly  reduced  rubber  arrivals  and  better  banking  facilities  the 
importers  are  apparently  able  to  carry  rubber  and  avoid  further 
ilosses. 

As  the  month  progressed,  the  market  developed  strength,  thus 
renewing  the  interest  of  both  seller  and  buyer.  .\s  the  result 
there  was  considerable  activity  in  which  factories  and  dealers 
•contributed  to  give  added  strength  to  the  market  that  continued 
to  hold  firmly  despite  several  large  arrivals. 

On  July  23,  spot  first  latex  crepe  sold  for  16  cents  with  futures 
ranging  from  I6V2  cents  for  September  and  17^4  for  December, 
to  18^4  cents  for  January,  1922.  Spot  ribbed  smoked  sheets  sold 
for  14'/:  cents  on  July  23,  and  future  quotations  were  IS  cents 
for  September,  15i4  cents  for  December  and  1634  cents  for  Jan- 
uary, 1922. 

Brazilian  Paras  have  moved  upward  in  sympathy  with  the 
market  for  plantations,  .spot  upriver  fine  advancing  from  16  cents 
on  July  2,  to  17  cents  on  July  23. 

Imports  of  all  grades  during  June  were  13,477  tons,  compared 
with  14,881  tons  last  year.  Plantation  arrivals  for  June  were  12,- 
361  tons,  compared  with  12,911  tons  a  year  ago.  Total  imports 
of  all  grades  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921  were  78.712  tons, 
compared  with  151.889  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazilian 
^ades  were  as  follows : 

Plantations.  July  2.  Spot,  first  latex  crC-pe,  14  to  Uy>  cents; 
July— September,  14J4  cents;  October— December,  16  cents.  July 
23.  Spot,  first  latex  crepe,  ISyi  cents;  August— September,  15J4 
cents;  October— December,  16^  cents;  January— March,  17;4 
■cents. 

July  2.  Spot,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  12  (a:  MVz  cents;  July- 
September,  12^  cents;  October— December,  14  cents.  July  23. 
Spot,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  WA  cents;  August— September,  14)4 
cents;  October— December,  ISJ^  cents;  January— March,  WA 
•cents. 

July  2.  Spot,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  11^  cents;  July— September, 
12  cents ;  July— December,  13  cents.  July  23.  Spot,  No.  1  amber 
trepe,  13^  cents;  .August— September.  14  cents;  October— De- 
icember,  14^  cents;  January— March,  15  cents. 

July  2.  Spot,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  .08'/>  @  ^09  cents; 
July— September,  .09J/'  cents. 

July  23.  Spot,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  llii  cents;  -August- 
September,  1154  cents;  October— December,  11!4  cents;  January- 
March,  11J4  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.    July  2.     Spot,  upriver 


fine,  16  cents;  islands  fine,  16j^  cents;  upriver  coarse,  .08  cents; 
islands  coarse,  .085^2  cents;  Cameta,  .07J4  cents;  caucho  ball,  .09 
cents.  July  li.  Spot,  upriver  fine,  17  cents;  islands  fine,  165^ 
cents;  upriver  coarse,  .08^  cents;  islands  coarse,  .08  cents; 
Cameta,  .08J4  cents ;  caucho  ball,  10}^  cents. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Following   are   the    New   York    spot   quotations,    for   one    year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  July  23,  the  current  date : 


PLANTATION  HEVEA 

First    latex    crepe.... 

Oft  latex  crepe 

Amber   crepe    No.    1 

Aml>er   crepe    No.    2 

Amber    crepe    No.    3...... 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  tiiin 

Brown    crepe,    specky 

Brown   crepe,    rolled 

.Smoked    sheet,    ribbed 

Smoked    sheet,    plain 

Unsmoked    sheet    

Colombo  scrap  No.  1 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 


EAST  INDLAN 

Assam    crepe    

Assam   onicns    

Penang    block    scrap. 

PONTIANAK 


$0 


August  2, 

July  1, 

July  23, 

1920 

1921 

1921 

.30     la 

$0.14"/J@ 

$0.15;-^® 

@ 

.13     @ 

.15     @ 

29     @ 

.12     @ 

.13)i@ 

28     @ 

.11      @ 

.12..l4@ 
.\UA@ 

28  VS® 

.10     @ 

29     @ 

.\^V^m 

.12;,<@.13 

28     (» 

.09      (B 

.11/3® 

25     (S) 

.09      @ 

.11K@ 

29J/5@ 

.12      ».\ZVz 

.\i,Vi@ 

.10     (g, 

.11      © 

.12     @ 

25     @ 

.10     ® 

@ 

.23     m 

.08     @ 

.11      @ 

21J4@ 

.07     @ 

.10     @ 

Banjermassin 
Palembang     .  .  . 
Pressed     block 
Sarawak     .... 


.12  @ 
.13  @ 
.23     @ 


SOUTH  AMEHICAN 


PARAS 
Upriver, 
Upriver. 
Upriver, 
Upriver, 


fine    

medium  .  . 
coarse  ... 
weak,   fine . 


.34  M 
.30' 
.22 
.30 


(31.35 


Islands,    fine    32 


Islands,    medium 
Islands,   coarse    . . . . 

Cameta     

Acre    Bolivian,   fine. 

Madeira,    fine    

Peruvian,    fine    .  . .  . 
Tapajos,    fine     

CAUCHO 

Upper    cauclio    ball. 
Lower    caucho    ball . 


.30 
.20 
.18 
.36 
.37 
.32 
.30 


MANICOBAS 

Ceara    negro    heads 

Ceara   scrap    

Manigoba,    30%    guarantee 
Mangabeira    thin   sheet.... 

CENTRALS 

Corinto    scrap 19 

Central    scrap    19 

Central   scrap  and   strip...      .17 

Central    wet    sheet 13 

Esmeralda    sausage    19 

Guayiile,    20%     guarantee.     .28 
Guayule,   washed   and  dried     .38 


AFHICANS 

Bengucla.    No.    1,   28!4%.. 
Benguela,    No.    2,    32!^%.. 

Conakry    niggers    

Congo  prime,  black  upper, 
("on.go    prime,    red    upper.. 

Kassai,    black    

red     

Massai   sheets  and  strings. 

Niger    flake,    prime 

Rio    Nunez    ball 

Rio   Nunez  sheets,  strings. 

GUTTA   PERCHA 

Gutta    Siak 


@ 


.1.4      @ 


(3 
® 
® 

@ 
@ 


24     ®.25 

Red    Macassar    2.80     @ 


BALATA 

Block,    Ciiidad.    Bolivar 

Crilombia     

Panama     

Surinam    sheet    

amber     


72  (a 

.SO  (9.51 

73  (S' 
S2  @ 


.06!^@ 

(3 

.11     @ 

.05^(g 


.15 
.13 
.07 
.12 
.17 
.13 
.09 
.08 
.16 
.18 
.15 
.15 


.09 
07 


0.16 
(1.14 
@.08 
(@ 


@ 

(g).16!4 

@.19 


@.10 
@ 


*.10 
•.04 
*.10 
*.12 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.03 
.06 


@ 


(ffi.08 
@.0S 
@.08 
(S.04 
@.08 


.26     @ 


.04     (g) 


® 


.\IV2<S!     .14 
1.50     @  2.00 


.51 
..<5 


.54 
.38 


.25  (3)  .35 
.65  (8  .70 
.67     @     .73 


.06'/5@.07 
.07J^@ 
.09      @.\0 


.17      &.\lYi 

.08!^@ 

.14     (S 

.16'/5(S 

.13/i(fli 

.08     @.08'/5 

.08;4(B 

.17     (g 

.185^@ 

.15/=  (S. 

.15     @ 


.10     @ 
.08-4  (2. 


.10  @ 
.07J4@ 
.09  <^ 
.10     (a 


.10  (gi.ll 

.10  (fu.ll 

.08  (W.IO 

.02  (a. 04 

.10  ®.ll 


.25     @ 


.04 
.06 


@.0S 


.11     @.13 


.14 
2.50 


.53 
.39 
.39 
.67 

.70 


^.15 
@   3.0O 


O.S4 
@.40 
i».40 

(nl.68 
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RECLAIMED    RUBBER 

The  demand  for  reclaimed  rubber  has  not  increased  notably 
during  the  past  month  and  the  outlook  is  problematic,  dependent 
for  the  most  part  on  the  revival  of  crude  ruliber  prices.  Re- 
claimers are  anticipating  better  business  by  October  when  the 
steady  increase  in  rubber  manufacturing  operations  will  have 
reached  considerable  proportions  and  result  in  increased  call  for 
reclaims,  at  least  of  the  better  grades.  Reclaimers  in  general  are 
operating  at  about  25  per  cent  of  capacity. 

NEW  YORK   QUOTATIONS 
July   25,    1921. 
Prices   subject  to   change  without   notice. 

STAXD.Mtn   RKCI..\IMS 

FloatiiiK     $0.14     (3  $0.16 

Friction      14     @  .16 

Mechanical     09     @  .11 

Shoe 11'4@  .12'4 

Tires,    auto    1 1  ki  <^  .13^4 

truck     09     fSi  .11 

White     H     @  .15 

ANTWERP    RUBBER    MARKET 

OSTERRIETII  &  CO.,  .\ntwcrp,  report  under  date  of  July  9,  1921. 

Soon  after  our  last  market  report  was  despatched  we  have  experienced 
a  better  market  with  buyers  coming  in  mure  freely,  the  coal  strike  havin;^ 
come  to  an  end.  LInfortunately  this  regain  of  activity  did  not  last  very 
long  and  although  stocks  in  London  decreased  by  a  few  hundred  tons  the 
better  level  of   prices  could   not  be  maintained  and   we  close  the  week  at: 

Crepes,  Sheets, 

Francs  Francs 

per  Kilo  per  Kilo 

July,    1921     .'.80  3.40 

August    3.90  3.40 

September     4.f.0  3.40 

October     4.15  3.50 

November    4.20  3.55 

December     4,30  3.55 

January,    1922    4.50  3.55 

February      4.60  3.65 

March     4.60  3.75 

April     4.60  3.75 

May    4.60  3.75 

June     4.60  3.75 

There  is  a  certain  interest  for  Congo  rubber  and  bids  have  been  made 
of  fr.  1.50  for  Kasai  I^xanda  II  and  fr.  2.50  for  Prime  Black  Kasai;  these 
prices  have  been  found  too  low  by  the  owners  and  no  business  resulted 
so  far. 

Stock  to-day.  about  1,971  tons. 

HAMBURG    RUBBER    MARKET 

Effektin-Rohgummiiiiakler-Yerein,  Hambi:rg,  report,  under  date  of  Tune 
25,  1921. 

Althoutjli  prices  were  lower  owing  to  the  continuation  of  the  coal  strike 
in  England,  business  during  this  week  was  quite  active.  Hoth  new  purchases 
by  manuf.'icturers  .nnd  filling  of  contracts  took  place,  as  well  as  considerable 
transaction's  for  ].iter  delivery. 

Arrivals  were  r.ormal ;  sales  took  place  in  nearly  all  plantation  grades  as 
well  as  in  tine  Para  and  caucho  ball.     The  following  prices  were  quoted: 

Marks 

First    latex    crSpe 19.50@   21 

P.ibbed    smoked    .sheets 17. SOW    19 

Ribhed    smoked    sheets,   lower    grade 14.50@    16.50 

Brown    crepe,   clean 14.50(3    15.50 

Brown   crepe,    somewhat   barky 12.50®    14 

Dark    crepe    10.50@    12.50 

Hard    fine    Para 2}       @   27 

Caucho   ball    15.50@    16.50 

Panama    and    Colombia    block    balata 55       @   75 

No.    1    balata    shett 100      @105 

Jelutcng     12      @14 


COMPARATIVE  LOW  AND  HIGH  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

July 


PLANTATIONS  1921* 

First    latex    crepe. .  .$0.14     @$0.17 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .WA®     .IS'A 

PA  HAS 

Upriver,  fine ISJ/S®  .17'A 

Uprivcr,   coarse OTA®  -09 

Islands,    fine    16     @  .17 

Islands,    coarse 07      @  .09 

Cameta     07!4@  -OS'.^ 

■  Fig-.:red  to  July  25,   1921. 


1920 

$0.30     @$0.35'4 

.29J4@     .^5 


1919 
$0.63     @$0.63 
.62     @     .62 


.i-tyi® 
.22  @ 
.33  @ 
.21  @ 
.19     @ 


.35^ 

.32 

.37 

.31 

.20!^ 


.68 
.40 
.59 
.27 
.28 


.68 
.40 
.59 
.27 
.28 


AMSTEJIDAM   RUBBER   MARKET 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN,  Amsterdam,  report,  under  date  cf  July  1,  1921: 
This  week  we  may  call  the  market  firmer,  with  a  gcHjd  turnover  in  spot 
parcels,  especially  standard  crepe  and  some  lower  qualities.  The  turn- 
over on  tile  terminal  market  did  not  anwunt  to  much,  buvcrs  being  afraid 
to  follow  upward  movement.  The  market  closed  rather  firm,  prices  being 
as  follows: 


CrSpe,  Fl.  .41 

Crape,  Fl.  .42-^ 

Crepe,  Fl.  Ai'A 

Cripe,  Fl.  .50 


Sheets,  H.  .38  on  the  spot. 

Sheets,  Fl.  .39^    July— September. 

Sheets,  Fl.  .43!^    October — December. 

Sheets,  Fl.  .46  January — March. 


SINGAPORE  RUBBER   MARKET 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Singapoie,  report  under  date  of  June  10, 
1921: 

The  rubber  market  continues  in  a  dull  and  depressed  condition,  with 
gradually  declining  values.  -At  the  weekly  auctions,  held  yesterday,  prices 
of  most  grades  were  ^  cents  below  the  level  of  last  week,  the  exception 
being  brown  crepes  which  were  in  short  supply.  Standard  ribbed  smoked 
sheets  sold  at  25  to  23^'j  cents,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Standard  pale 
crepes  sold  from  27  to  28  cents,  a  drop  of  2]^  to  3  cents  on  both  grades. 
Off  quality  sheet  was  ditf'cult  of  sale  at  3  cents  down,  while  oif  latex 
crepe,  altjiough  readily  disposed  of,  declined  3Vj  to  4  cents  in  the  week. 
Browns  were  steady  at  a  cent  down.  Dark  and  barky  crepes  declined 
heavily,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  worth  while  preparing  these 
grades  at  [>resent  values:  991  tons  were  catalogued  at  403  tons  sold.  The 
following   is  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound  London 

Sheet,  fine    ribbed    smoked 23        @   23J^         — /  S'A    @  — /  8H 

Sheet,    good   ribbed   smo!:ed 14        (S>   22"^  — /  6        @  — /  8M 

Crepe,  fine  pale 27       @28  —/10'A@—/10H 

Crepe,  good    pale    16^^    @26^         — /  7^^    @  — /lO 

Crepe,  fine    brown     16       @    19  — /7       @  — /  7H 

Crepe,   irood    brown    8        (g    Uyi         —I  Wi    @  — /  6-H 

Crepe,  "dark     4'A@12'A         —/  ^Vi    @  —/  6 

Crepe,  bark     5        @     S'A         — /3j|(a— /4J4 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  MALAYA 

(These    figures    include   the   production    of   the   Federated    Malay   States,   but 
not  of  Ceylon.) 

January  1  to  January  1  to 

April  3d,  1921  June  9,  1921 

Port 


To 


Singapore 

United    K  i  n  g  - 

dr:m  .  ..pounds  20,688,407 
The     Continent...      4,068,939 

laoan     14.802.868 

Ceylon     23,867 

LTnited   States  and 

Canada     22,948,762 

Australia    427,028 

Other     countries.  .  


Malacca       Penang    Swettenliam     Totals 


2,135.687 
1,739,185 


8,324.833 
67,867 


8,862,012 
59,132 


15.640 
806 


88,133 
334,200 
796,533 


196,087 


40,010,939 

5,935,423 

14.802.868 

308,087 

23,298,602 
427,834 
796,533 


Tuta.]s.. rounds  62,959,871      3,891,618 
Compiled  by  Barlcw  f-  Co.,  Singapore. 


9,611,566     9,117,231     85,580,286 


NEW  YORK  AVERAGE  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 


JUNE,    1921 

iric 

es  in 

30 

IQ 

JULY 

;  1921 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21       22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

1        2"    4 

f         5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12      13      14      IS      16' 

Plantations: 

Sheet: 

Ribbed    smoked . 

Crepe: 
First    latex 

.12^ 

125« 

12 

12 

im 

im  n'4 

im 

UYi 

nVi 

im 

mi 

12H 

12)4 

12'A    ...    . 

..    12'A 

12.)4 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1354 

14^  13J«  1434  1554  IS'A 

.U'4 

H*<l 

14 

14 

13  M 

\3'A  13^ 

13;^ 

13'^ 

\Wt 

13^4 

14 

13?< 

14« 

14"^    ...    . 

..   UH 

14>4 

1434 

1434 

1434 

iS'A 

1654  157-4  15J4  1634  16J4 

Off  latex 

.\2H 

UV^ 

121:S 

i2.v; 

124^ 

UH   13 

12-/J 

\2'A 

U'A 

I2!4 

13'A 

12Ji 

1354 

U'A    ...    . 

..    \2'A 

12^ 

1354 

1334 

1334 

145i 

1554  14?.4  1454  1554  1554 

No.    1    blanket.. 

.IIM 

ll"/i 

U'4 

11'4 

UK 

11  "4    104< 

\0¥a. 

\OVi 

10J4 

10J4 

lOM 

lOVi 

U'A 

U'A  ...  . 

..  U'A 

1114 

1154 

11^ 

1154 

1134 

13      1234  1234  1334  1334 

No.    2   blanket.. 

.10l<i 

10 '4 

10^ 

10*^ 

10.^^ 

lO'A    9Vi 

9V, 

10 '4 

9H 

10'4 

I0i4 

lO'A 

10!4 

10->^    ...    . 

..    10}^ 

10  !4 

1054 

lOH 

1054 

1034 

12      1134113412341234 

No.    3    blanket    . 

.   9V, 

9-4 

9Vi 

9« 

9 '4 

9'A     9'A 

9'A 

9M 

9'A 

9-4 

9y2 

9'A 

9H 

9'A  ...   . 

..      9'A 

9 '4 

9H 

93^ 

954 

1054 

1154  1034  1034  1134  1134 

Clean.thin.brown 

.10 

11 

10'4 

10>4 

10'4 

lO'A  lO'A 

10-4 

10 

9M 

9J4 

10 

lO'A 

11 

io.«   ...   . 

..    lOJ'i 

10J4 

1034 

1034 

103^ 

11 

1154  1254  1154  1254  1254 

Specky    brown.. 

.  9 

9 '4 

8 '4 

8^ 

9 '4 

9'A    iVi 

9'A. 

VA 

S'A 

8?^ 

SH 

9'A 

9H 

9V,    ...    . 

..     9H 

9ii 

9H 

9;/2 

9!4 

934 

1054  1034  lO'A  U'A  U'A 

Rolled    brown. .  . 

8SJ 

:d.     Tl 

sVi 

Holidi 

8J4 
ly. 

svi 

8^ 

m    iVi 

Wa 

m 

SH 

8H 

SH 

SH 

9 

9        ...    . 

..      834 

834 

9'A 

9'A 

9'A 

954 

1054  1054  1054  1034  1034 
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FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER   EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  7.058  tons  of  rubber 
were  exported  from  the  Federal  Malay  Slates  in  Mav,  as  against  7, -444  tons 
in  April  and  7,627  tons  in  (he  corresponding  montn  last  year.  The  total 
exports  for  live  months  of  the  current  year  amount  to  35,686  tons  compared 
with  46.4J6  tons  last  year  and  43,623  tons  in  1919.  Appended  arc  the 
comparative  statistics. 

1919  1920  1921 

January     tons       7,163  11,119  7,085 

February    10,809  9,781  6,091 

March     10.679  9,524  7.408 

April     7,664  8,375  7.444 

May     7.308  7,627  7,658 

Totals tons    43,623  46,426  35,686 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  8,813  tons  of  plantation  rub- 
ber (transhipments  1,138  tons)  were  cNported  from  Straits  Settlements 
ports  in  the  month  of  May.  as  compared  with  6,091  tons  in  April  and 
15,617  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  exports  for 
five  months  of  the  current  year  amount  to  33.801  tons  as  against  61,820  tons 
last  vcar  and  77,666  tons  in  1919.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

January     Ions     14,404  13.125  5,809 

February     15,661  17,379  5,813 

March     20,908  5,931  7,275 

\pril  10.848  9.768  6,091 

jl^y     15,845  15,617  8,813 

Totals    Ions     77,666  61,820  33,801 

These  figures  include  transhipments  of  rubber  from  various  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  such  as  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra  and 
the  non-Federated  Malay  States  as  weU  as  rubber  actually  exported  from 
the  Colony,  but  do  not' include  rubber  exports  from  the  Federated  Malay 
States. 


CEYLON   RUBBER  EXPORTS 

January  1,  to  Mav  25 

/ * --, 

1920  1921 

To   United   Kingdom pounds     13,715,086  13,993,304 

BelEium    106,830  249,904 

France                 223,107  317,900 

Germary     108,228  1,653,548 

Holland      28  359,021 

Denmark     51,565 

Jtaly           89,600  90,720 

Norway    2,240 

Western  Australia    56  

Victoria     5,440  107,970 

New    South    Wales 158,294  73.880 

United    States    18,377,042  17,413.718 

Canada   and    Newfoundland 425,600  419,148 

India    586  8,132 

Straits  Settlements   44,800  

Japan    155,427  140,146 

Totals     pounds     33,410,124  34,881,196 

Cowpilcd  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA* 


April 


Four  Months 
ended  April 


To 


1920 

Netherlands    kilos      47 1 .000 

CJreat    Britain    1,157,000 

Germany     18,000 

Belgium    

Unified'  States".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'-'.'.'.  I,o'o'5',6o6 

Sin-iapore    538,000 

Japan    47,000 

Australia     16,000 


1921 
69I.Oao 
1,596,000 
28,000 


1920 
1,529.000 
2,324,000 

18,000 


488,000 
122,000 


5,679,000 

1,689,000 

178,000 

16,000 


1921 

2.852.000 

3,852.000 

145,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,391,000 

1,047,000 

95,000 

209,0CO 


Totals     kUos  3,252,000     2,925,000  11,433,000  10,597,000 


Ports  of  origin: 

Tandiong    Priok kilos  1,339,000  1,227.000 

Samarang    36,000  36.000 

Soera^aya       1,737,000  1.532.000 


5.371,000     4,846,000 

185,000         131,000 

5,472.000     4,774,000 


•The  Match   figures  are  verified. 


CRUDE   RUBBER   ARRIVALS   AT    ATLANTIC   PORTS 
AS   STATED   BY    SHIPS'   MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 

Totals 
Fine      Medium     Cc^arse     Caucho     Pov.nds 

May  27.     By  the  S.   S.  "l.a  Place"  from  Manaos. 
Paul    Bertuch    92,325         4,886         6,065     103,276 

June  14-     Bv  the  S.  S.  "Denis"  from  Manacs. 

Paul    Bertuch". 45.864         4.508         2,849  159       53.380 

Poel   &    Kelly 44,883       12,892       12,347       45,850     115,972 

JuNB  16.     By  the  S.  S.  "Virgil"  from  Para. 

Paul   Bcrn-ch    67,560       23,218         5,016       44,404     140,198 

Poel    &    Kelly 935    .21,639     22,574 

General    Rubber    Co 22,400» 

June  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "Polvcarp"  from  Para. 
Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc 42,560     :.       42,560t 


Fine      Medium     Coarse      Caucho 

JfNE  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "Polvcarp"  from  Man.acs. 

II.    A.    Astlett    &   Co 60,000      

Paul    teri.'ch    15,449      

Poel    &    Kelly 90,597         5,123         4,570       45.040 

Tune  26.     By  the  S.   S.   "Manchurian  Prince,"   from  Para. 
Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc 56.000     

TuLv  6.     Bv  the  S.  S.  "Lake  Fackler"  from  Para. 

Po'el    &    Kelly' 22,359  108         6,944     

Paul    Bertuch    6,746        11,550      

July   14      By  the  S.  S.  "La  I.ande"   from  Manaos. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 91,840     

July  14.     By  the  S.  S.  "La  Lande"  from  Para. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 70,000     

Paul    Bertuch    11.463      

G.   Amsinck   &  Co.,   Inc 3,630     

Poel    &   Kellv 6,783         9,587     

Baring    Brothers    772       11,350     

*Cameta.     tlnclrdes  medium. 

PLANTATIONS 

(.Figured  at   l.^'O   f^uiinds  net  to  the  bale  or  case.) 
Shipment  Shipped 


Totals 
Pounds 

60,000 

15,449 

145,330 

S6,00Ot 

29,411 
18,296 

91,840r 

70,000 
11.463 
3,630 
16.370 
1''  122 


June  20.     By  the  S.  S. 

Paul   Bertuch    

H.  A.   .'\5tlett  &  Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

June  21.     By  the  S.  S. 

Varic-us    

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

June  2,".     By  the  S.   S. 
Poel    &    Kelly 


from:  to:  Pounds 

"Clan  Maclnnes"  at   New  York. 

Colombo  New  York  7.075 

Colombo  New  York  22,000 

Colombo  New  York  156,800 

"Kastern  Exporter*'  at  New  York. 
Colombo  New  York  33,320 

Singaixjre  New  York  44.800 

"Yapalaga"  at  New  York. 
Rotterdam  New  York  47,520 


Totals 


185,875 


78,120 


47.520 


June  22.     By  the  .S.  S.  ' 

"Kgrenmnt  Castle"  at  New  Yi 

ork. 

Thornett  &  Fehr 

Singapore 

New  York 

126,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Singapore 

New  York 

660,800 

Taeger  &   Co 

Singapore 

New  York 

50,400 

East   Asiatic    Co.,    Inc... 

Sincaporc 

New  York 

86,400 

Thomas    A.    Desmond    & 

Singapore 
Singapore 

New  \  (rk 

86.400 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co., 

New  York 

252.000 

Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co. 

Singai>ore 

New  York 

P-),260 

General    Rubber    Co 

Singapore 

New  York 

53.640 

Mever  &  Brown,  Inc.... 

Siii',jMpore 

New  ^■ork 

120.960 

622.780     2.078.640 

June  22.     By  the  S.  5. 

"Kandahar"  at 

New  York. 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc      

Sinjiapcre 
SingapcTe 

New  York 

176,896 

50.400 

Eastern   Rubber  Co 

New  York 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc. 

Singapore 

New  York 

369.180 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading 

Co. 

Singapcre 

New  York 

315,000 

L.   r.ittlejchn  &  Co..  Inc. 

Sinpapcre 

New  \  ork 

1,657,800 

William   H.   Stiles   &   Co. 

SingapLre 

New  \  ork 

190.400 

Poel    &   Kellv 

Singapore 

New  \  ork 

690,300 

Smith   &  Sdiippers,  Inc.. 

Singapore 

New  York 

100.800 

Fred   Stern  &  Co 

h'ineapore 

New  \  ork 

45.347 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

Singapcre 

New  York 

670,000 

Roeers-Pyatt   Shellac  Co. 

Singapire 

New  ^  ork 

45,000 

Fred   Waterbcusc   &   Co. . 

Singapore 

New  York 

21.240 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. . 

Sinpapore 

NeA-Y(Tk 

254.340 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.... 

Singapore 

New  York 

414,900 

Snii^apfre 
Singaiwre 

New  Yr,rk 
New  ^'ork 

25O.20O 

Raw   Products  Co 

54.000 

TIrmas    A.     Desmond    & 

Cn 

Singapore 

New  York 

37,800 

Phclan,   Borland   &   Fear- 

Singapore 

New  York 

54,900 

C(  ntincntal     Rubber     Co. 

of    New    York 

Singapore 

NfW  "York 

22.320 

Pacific    Trading    Co 

Singapore 

New  ^  ork 

23.040 

Huth    &   Co 

New  Yrrk 

328.320 

General    Rubber    Co 

Singapore 

New  York 

26.820 

Rubber        Imporler?        S; 

Dealers    Co..    Ire 

Singapore 

New  York 

110.880 

McAllister     Bros 

Sinraivorc 

New  York 

80.640 

Ilabicht    &    Co 

Singapore 

New  York 

34.560 

American    Trading    Co. . 

Singapore 

New  York 

26.820 

Thornett    &    Fehr 

Singapore 

N  ew  \ ork 

135.000 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co 

Singapore 

Akron 

201,600 

Singapore 

New  \'ork 

354.637 

J.     T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc.     

Malacca 

New  York 

18.000 

The      CoH^idvear     Tire     & 

Rvibber     Co 

Pt.Swettenham  Akron 

367.580 

MevtT    &    Brown.    Inc.. 

Pen an R 

N  ew  \  ork 

9.900 

r..   I.iltlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Penang 

New  ^  ork 

266.400 

Kdwnrd    lioustcad   &    Co. 

Penang 

N'.-w  York 

28.800 

William  H.    Stiles  &   Co. 

Penang 

New  York 

9,900 

l*enang 
liflawan-Deli 

New  York 
New  York 

111.960 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co,. 

18,000 

Ci-neral    Rubber    Cc 

Bclawan-Deli 

New  York 

42.300 

Various     ... 

Helawan-Deli 

New  York 

142.920     7.567.900 

JuNt  23.     Hv  ti.e  .•^.  S. 

•*Citv  of  York" 

'  at  New  York 

Oias.   T.    Wilson  &   Co. . 

Colombo 

New  York 

181,440 

I\tel    &   Kellv 

Colombo 
Colombo 

New  York 
New  York 

7,560 

252,000 

Smith   &    Schinpers.    Inc. 

Colombo 

New  York 

112,680 

Goschen   &   Cumliffe 

Colombo 

New  York 

46,080 

Baird   Kubber  &  Trading 

Co T 

Colombo 
Colombo 

New  York 
New  York 

62,100 

A.    Latham   &   Co 

49,860 
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Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc.. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc. 

X'arious     

Hood    Rubber   Co 

June  23.     By  the  S.  S. 
Hood    Rubber   Co 


Shipment 
from : 

Shipped 
to: 

Pounds 

Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
London 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

Wntrrtown 

257.600 

504.000 

10.490 

33.6tO 

'City  cf  York" 

at   Boston. 

Colombo 

VVatcrtowti 

170.990 

June  23.     By  the  .S.  S. 
Various    

June  26.     By  the  S.  S. 
F.   E.   Henderson  &   Co. 

June  26.     By  the  S.  S. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.... 

Various     

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

June  26.     By  the  S.  S. 

Various    

L.  Littlejohn  &  Cu„  Inc. 

M.    E.    Borren 

Various    

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. 

June  27.     By  the  S.  S. 

Paul    Bertuch 

A.  C.  Spencer  Hess 

Various    

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hood    Rubber    Co 

July  2.     By  the   S.   S 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

July  2.     By  the  S.  S.  ' 

Harburper  &  Stack 

Poel    &    Kelly 

Various    

July  S.     By  thi  S.  S.  ' 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

July  6.     By  the  S.  S.  ' 
Various    

July  10.     By  the  S.   S. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.... 

July  15.     By  the  S.  S. 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co 

Smith  &   Schippcrs,   Inc. 

Various     

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc.. 

X'arious    

Wilson,    Holgate    &    Co., 

Limired     

Eastern    Rubber    Co 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc 

Various     

Various    

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co 

Hood    Rubber   Co 

S.     W.     Bridges    &     Co., 

Inc 

J.    T,    Johnstone    S;    Co., 

Inc 

Chas,  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc. 

Jaeger  &  Co 

F.  R.  Heiulerson  &  Co.. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. 
Kast    .-\sialic    Co.,    Inc... 

Fred    Stern  &   Co 

Poel   &   Kelly 

H.    Muchlstein   &  Co 

Wilson,    Holgate    &    Co., 

Limited     

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers  Co.,   Inc 

Thornclt  &   Fehv 

Phelan,    Borland   &    Fcar- 

ons 

William  H'.   Stiles  S:  Co. 

Rubber  Trading  Co 

John    D.    Lewis 

W    P.    Mills 

Henderson,  Forbes  &  Co. 
Peninsular    Trading 

Agency.    Inc 

Goschen  &  Cumliffe 

Smith  &  Schippcrs.  Inc. 
Adolr»h  Hirscli  &  Co.... 
Edward  Brrusteacl  &  Co.  . 
Meyer  &   Bra^vn,  Inc.  . . . 

fjcneral    Rubber    Co 

H.  A.   Astlett  &  Co 

Continental    Rubber    Co. 

of  New  York 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.... 
Various    

July  16.     By  the  S.  S.  ' 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co... 

July  16      By  the  S    S.  ' 
Smith   &    Schippcrs.    Inc. 
Edward    Bouslcad    &   Co. 
Baird   Rubber   &   Trading 

Co     Penang 


"Edgar  F.  Luckenbach"  at  New  York. 

Rotterdam          New  York  35.100 

"Montauk,"  at  New  York. 

London                New  York  27,540 

"Ryndam"  at  New  York. 

Rotterdam           .New  York  112.0011 

Rotterdam           New  York  149,520 

Amsterdam         New  York  156,800 

'Celebes"  at  New  York. 
T'jong    Priok..  New  York 

Java New  York 

Batavia    New  York 

Batavia    New  'S'ork 

Singapore  ....  New  York 

"Editor"  at  New  Y'ork. 
Rotterdam  ....  New  York 
Rc.tterdani  ....  New  \'ork 
Rutterdam  ....  .N'cw  York 

London   New  York 

London    Watertown 

"Tersey   City"  at  New  York. 


5S,30O 

206,800 

9,900 

4,475 

11,200 


25,740 
121,320 

92.747 
224,823 

22,450 


Totals 


1.517,410 


170,990 


33,100 


27,540 


418,320 


290,675 


487,080 


Colombo  New  York  58,880 

London  New  York  112,000         170,880 

Nieuw  Amsterdam"  at  New  York. 
Rotterdam  New  York  72,360 

Rotterdam  New  York  9,900 

Rotterdam  New  York  70,560        152,820 

'Frederick  J.  Luckenbach"  at  New  York. 


Singapore  New  York 

Menominee"  at  New  York. 

London  New  York 

"Noordam"  at  New  York. 


11,200 


Rotterdam 

New  York 

44.800 

'Telemachus" 

'  at  New  York. 

Penang: 

New  York 

70,920 

Penang 

New  York 

30,240 

Penang 

New  \ork 

136,440 

Colombo 

New-  York 

233,200 

Coltpinbo 

New  York 

127,980 

Deli 

New  York 

237,240 

Deli 

New  York 

89,640 

Deli 

New  York 

30.600 

Drli 

New  York 

27,900 

Telok  Neboeng.New  York 

650,160 

Sir.capore 

Akron 

201,960 

Singapore 

Watertown 

26,ino 

Singapore 

Boston 

43,560 

Singapore 

New  York 

136.650 

Singapore 

New  York 

316.800 

.Singapore 

New  York 

80.640 

Singapore 

New  York 

142,380 

Sineapore 

New  York 

2,083.100 

Singapore 

New  York 

113.360 

.Singaiwre 

New  Yrrk 

33,600 

Singapore 

New  York 

637,380 

Singapore 

New  York 

133,600 

Singapore 

New  York 

27.000 

Singapore 

New  York 

218,880 

Singapore 

New  York 

90,000 

Singapore 

New  York 

234.340 

Singapore 

New  York 

134,400 

Singapore 

New  York 

197.460 

Singapore 

New  York 

189,900 

Singapore 

New  York 

64,620 

Singapore 

New  York 

46,080 

Singapore 

New  York 

32,760 

Singapore 

New  York 

151,200 

Singapore 

New  York 

100.800 

Singapore 

New  York 

22,400 

Singapore 

New  Yr;rk 

54,000 

Singapore 

New  York 

I68,oao 

Singapore 

New  York 

261,900 

Singapore 

New  York 

170,000 

.Singapore 

New  York 

78,400 

11,200 


5,760 


44,800 


Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  388,326 

Singapore  New  York  802,424     9,045,540 

'Saxonia"  at  New  York. 
London  New  York       2,675,160     2,675,160 

'City  of  Dunkirk"  at  New  York. 
Penang  New  York  20.160 

Penang  New  York  28,800 


Shipment  Shipped 
from:  to: 

Wilson.    Holgate    &    Co., 

Limited     Penang  New  York 

General     Rubber     Co Penang  New  York 

Various     Penang  New  York 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singaixire  New  York 

Poel     S:     Kelly Singajwre  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Fred   Stern   \   Co Singaiwre  New  York 

Eastern    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York 

Baring    Brothers Singapore  New  York 

F.  R.  Henderson  v<i  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

.Taeger   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

i.eneral    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York 

The    Fisk    Rubber   Co....  Singapore  Chicopee  Falls 

Eastern  Asiatic  Co..   Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singatiore  New  York 

Smith  &  Schippcrs.  Inc..  Singajiore  New  York 
Fred      Watcrhouse      Co., 

Liniited Singapore  New  York 

American  Trading  Co...  Singapore  New  York 

Ajax   Rubber  Co.,    Inc...  Sinjrapore  New  York 

Huth    &    Co ••••■•  Singapore  New  York 

J.    1 .    Johnstone    &    Co., 

^  ,I"<^-  ,  •  • Singapore 

Edward  Bo:istead  &  Co..  Singapore 

Thcrnett  &  Fehr Singapore 

Raw    Products    Co Singapore 

Thomas    A.     Desmond    & 

-  ,'-''•  _;••,■■••. Singapore  .New  York 

John    D,    Lewis Singapore  .New  York 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Cc,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

H.     Muehlstein Singapore  New  York 

Phelan,    Borland   S:    Fcar- 

T!  °"/  u"  "kk  •••<;•  V  J-  ■  Singapore  New  York 
Baird   Rubber  &  Trading 

,,C"-     •■••• ■ -Singapore  New  York 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc...  Singapore  New  York 
Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

..Co.     ..........    Singapore  Akron 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co Singariore  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Mcdan  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown 

JfLV    18.      By  the   3.   S.  "VVesterdijk"at   New   York 

Various    Rotterdam  Ne\v  York 

July  21       By  ibe  S    S.  "City  of  Chester"  at  New  York 
Continental     Rubber     Co. 

T:r"^j  ^i,*"^.^  °^Ji Colombo  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co C'olombo  Watertown 


Pounds 

137.880 

10,800 

27,609 

44,800 

352.9.SO 

908,2U0 

86.40S 

47,880 

252,540 

148,860 

72,000 

150,840 

201,749 

27,000 

46,260 

192,600 

9,000 

277.740 

40.140 

84,960 


New  York  123,167 

New  York  56,160 

New  York  180,000 

New  York  90,000 


Totals 


151,200 

144,000 

183,600 

54.000 

80,280 

115,200 
721,280 

202,320 

200.000 

56.000 

33,607 

265,500 


22,400 
56.000 


June  25.     By  the  S.  S. 
G.   .\msinck   &   Co.,   Inc. 

June  22.     By  the  S.  S. 
Various    

June  22.     By  the  S.  S, 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

July  7.     By  the  S.  S. 
Various    


CENTRALS 

"Quillota"  at  New  York. 
Cristobal  New  York  600 

PONTIANAK 

"Egremont  Castle"  at  New  York. 

Sing.ipore  New  York  116,100 

"Kandahar"  at  New  York. 

Singapore  New  York  20,400 

AFRICANS 

"Londonier"  at  New  York, 

Antwerp  New  York  59,800 


5,659,020 
265,500 

78,400 
600 

116,100 
20.400 

5S.S0O 


New  York 


99,000 


GUTTA    PERCHA 

June  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Egremont  Castle"  at  New 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York 

I'NE  22.   -By  the  S.   S.   "Kandaljar"  at  New  Yjrk. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.        Singapore  New  York 

GUTTA    SIAK 

June  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Egremont  Castle"  at  New 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York 

June  22.      By  the  S.   .S.  "Kandahar"  at  New  York. 

\  arious     Singapore  New  York 

B A LATA 

June  21.      By   the   S.    S.   "AlliaiKa"  at   New   York. 

E.    Ileaney    &    Co Crist.bal  New  ^■ork 

Mecke    ik    Co Cristobal  New  York 

June  23      By  the  S.  S.  "Polycarp"  at  New  York. 
Various     Para  New  York 

June  25.     By  the  S.  S.  "Quillota"  at  New  York. 
Ullramares     Corporation.        Cristobal  New  York 

Various     Cristobal  New  York 

June  28.     By  '.he  S.  S.  "Maraval"  at  New  York, 
Boos   &   Co Port  of  Spain     New  York 

June  29.     By  the  S.  S.  "General  W.  C.  Gorgas." 
Fromm    &    Co Cristobal  New  York 

June  30.     By  ihe  S.  S.  "Aurora"  at  New  York. 

William   Schall  &  Co Caracas  New  York 

Middleton  &  Co..  Limited        Caracas  New  York 

July  6      l!y  the  S.  S.  "Lake  Fackler"  at  New  York. 
.Arkcll   &   Douglas.    Inc..        Cayenne  New '^'ork 

Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited       Cayenne  New  York 

Wm.  Schall  S:  Co Cayenne  New  Ycrk 

July   12.      By  the  S.  S.  "Matnra"  at   New  York. 
.Vrkell  &  Douglas,  Inc...       Trinidad  New  York 

July  19.     By  the  S.  S.  "Hebe"  at  New  York. 

Wm.  Schall  &  Co Caracas  New  York 

Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited       Caracas  New  York 


York. 


72,300 

72,300 

31,500 

31,500 

rk. 
64,200 

64,200 

60,000 

60,000 

10,200 

2,400 

12,600 

1,200 

I,20O 

1,200 
1,500 

2.700 

5,760 

5,760 

1,650 

1,650 

2.100 
4,950 

7,050 

1.800 
2,850 
7,050 

11.700 

23.700 

23,700 

2,550 
1,350 

3,90a 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

IMPORTS   OF  CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 


April 


Unm.\.nl'f.\ctured — free 
India  rubber 

From  Krance 

Netherlands    .... 

Portugal    

United   Kingdom. 

Canada    

Central  America. 

Mexico    

Brazil     

Peru    

Other  South  .^m. 
British  E.  Indies 
Dtitch  E.  Indies. 
Other  countries.  . 


Pounds 

864,073 

133,674 

14,100 

8,800,914 

41,880 

16,462 

7,139 

5,183,214 

789,052 

113,005 

39,262,162 

3,097,239 

306,355 


Totals    63,629,269 

Balata      79.073 

Guayule   105.658 

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 1,720,819 

Clutta    percha 804,191 

Rubber  scrap 1,852,484 


\^alue 

$251,239 

54.892 

9.869 

4,233.181 

15,009 

3,855 

2,185 

1,499,276 

246,707 

27,874 

19,215,266 

3.785,268 

145,045 

$29,489,666 
$47,037 
22,676 
298,528 
170,350 
108,772 


Pounds 


622,022 


Value 
$103',864 


3,374,461 

18,000 

6,681 


524,827 
1,800 
1,318 


1,611,408 

8,377 

170,557 

17,628,636 

2,592,966 

54,500 

26,087,408 
157,667 


177,074 

875 

22,130 

3,908,880 

749,640 

14,829 


140.789 

14,474 

146,734 


$5,505,177 

$95,491 

25,197 
1.489 
8,778 

Totals,  unmanufactured.  68,191,494  $30,137,029       26,547,072       $5,636,132 
India     rubber     and     gutta 

percha    dutiable  $73,972 

India     rubber     substitutes 

dutiable  S.946                 1.539 

Chicle     dutiable  431,718             312,998 


728,896 


$95,913 


361,682 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE 


Manufactured 
India  rubber 

Scrap  and  old 

Reclaimed    

Beltingi    

Hose^     

Packing!     

Boots^    f>airs 

Shcesi    pairs 

Soles  and  heels*^ 

Tires 

Casings^     

Inner    tubes^ 

Solid    tires' 

All  other  tires^. 

Druggists  ruobcr  sundries' 
Srs  end(  rs  and  garters. . 
Other  rubber  manufactures* 

Totals,    manufactured 


699,424 

$41,888 

643,664 

$28,995 

288,008 

49,231 

59,011 

6,776 

219,499 

105.297 

205,573 

131,478 

111,127 

47,007 

28,407 

81,236 

16,296 

48,187 

741,788 

683,417 

104,283 

115,808 

107,290 

27,328 

3,148.845 

791,617 

370,520 

77,020 

328,502 

67,484 

58.034 

29.585 

116.999 

68,404 

301,538 

48,153 

797,301 

326,729 

$6,621,000 

$1,919,868 

EXPORTS  OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE 

Unmanufactured — 

India    rubber 845.016  $238,954  1,700,839 

Kalata     98,419  49,485  35.680 

Gutta   percha    14,560  6,860              

Rubber  scrap   25,293 

Totals,  unmanufactured.  957,995  $295,299  1,761,812 
Manufactured—  ■ 
G'utta     percha     and     india 

rubbber    $1,670              

Totals,     manufactured . .           $1,670              


$308,835 
18,735 


2,529 


$330,099 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES   OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Manufactured — 
To  .■\laska 

Belting.  I'ose.  and  packing         $25,532 

Boots  and  shces. .  ./lai'ri           11,385               43,133 
Other  rubber  goods 6,316 

'  6,667 

$9,794 

19,200 

2,410 

Totals 

$74,981 

$23,324 

91,783 

3.269 

18,192 

$31,404 

$10,008 

93,317 

707 

To  Hawaii 

Belting,  hose,  and  packin.t; 

Automobile   tires   

Other  tires        .    .        ...           .    . 

Other  rubber  goods....           ... 

36,271 

Totals           .        ... 

$136,568 

$27,571 

58,390 

1,161 

16,301 

$140,303 
$1,050 

To  Porto  Rico 

Beltinu.   hise.  ;nd  pack- 

Automobile  tires    ... 

63,079 
90 

CMher    rubber    goods... 

5.716 

Tilals     

$103,423 

$69,935 

■"Details    of    exports   of    domestic    merchandise    by    countries   during    April, 
1921.  appear  on  this  and  the  preceding  page. 
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UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  AND  WASTE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1921    (BY  MONTHS) 


1921  Plan;3tion  Faras     '  Africans 

January     Ions  12,819               1,312  43 

February    7,913                 432  269 

March     12,241               1,794  377 

April 16,861                   403           

May    9,127               1,570          

June    12,361               1,091           

Totals,  6  months,   1921 71,322  6,602  689 

Totals,  6   months,    1920 134,403  12,809  3,610 

Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Associaticn  of  Atncrica.  Inc. 


Centrals 

3 

i 

5 

2 

25 


38 
550 


Manicuba 

Tot 

als 

an<l   Matto 
Grosso 

Mis- 
cellaneous, 

ayiile 

Balala 

Waste 

1921 

1920* 

41 

173 

1,071 

15,462 

22,401 

25 

25 

216 

37 

8,919 

33,984 

3 

29 

7 

345 

14,797 

33,998 

64 

226 

7 

17.566 

24,957 

Si 

40 

186 

41 

10,999 

28,666 

49 
248 

203 

72 

13,801 
81,544 

15,606 

58 

3 

1.011 

1.573 

504 

13 

319 

4,654 

2,750 

159,612 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS 


EXPORTS 


NEW   YORK 

IMPORTS 


May 


1,'N  MANUFACTURED free 

Crude   rubber 

From  Pclpium    

France     

Netherlands     .... 

Portugal    

Spain     

England     

Costa    Kica    

G'-ialemala     

Kicaragtia     

Panama     

Salvador     

Mcx;co     

Cuba     

Bolivia     

Brazil     

Colombia     

Ecuador     

Bntish    Guiaia    . . 

Pe.u    

Venezuela     

Cbii!a     

Bri!:sh 
Straits 
British 
Dutch 


India    

Settlements.  . 
East   Indies.  . 
East    Indies.. . 
British   West    Afiica. 


Pounds 


296,404 

229,198 

370,737 

89.391 

161,584 

9,017,289 

223 

380 

6.547 

7.041 

5,710 

65,514 

44.008 

5,809 

3,216.017 

32,969 

18,034 

1,295 

114,308 

36,547 

149,800 

357,558 

16,172,710 

4.917,333 

6,981,431 

18,473 


Value 


$83 
50, 

163, 

22, 

23 

4,067 


2 
24 
15 

2, 

824, 

17, 

4 

33, 

17 

59: 

112 

7,965 

2,265, 

3,083, 


,596 
,430 
888 
,766 
837 
,946 
80 
95 
,377 
,648 
642 
645 
,400 
,971 
,988 
335 
104 
961 
,794 
,009 
,920 
,063 
,075 
,126 
450 
,609 


Pounds 


494.415 
10,761 


Value 


$95,660 
1.038 


1,320,499  205,692 


3,718,340 
234 


394.466 
59 


8,541 
220 

201,600 

10.498,899 

3,506,421 

3,515,157 


939 

45 


27.518 

!,O20,668 

510,128 

645,231 


Totals     42,316,310  $18,849,755  23,275,087  $3,901,444 

Balata     19,127               9,033  76,506  45,679 

JclutoiiR    (Pontianak) 673,709           135,374  70,336  •■.097 

Gutta    iiercha    236.194            45,135  165.200  28,170 


Totals    43.245.340  $19,039,297     23,587,129     $3,978,390 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.        751,095  56,642  


Totals,    ui.mDnufactured.   43.990,435  $19,095,939  23,587,129  $3,9:'8,39iJ 
Manufactures  of   rubber  and 

gutta    percha    $65,255           $48,880 

Rubber    substitutes     242  30 

Chicle    Ji'tiable        431.274  294,961  122,006  60,037 


Manufactured 
Automcbile   and   other  tires.  . 

Inner    trb;.s    

I'elting,   hose,   and    liacking.  . 
lUibber     bc.tsand  shoes. .^ni'rj 

.Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals,    maniifacturcd. . . 
Insulated   wire    

U.N' MANUFACTURED — free 

Rubber   scrap  and    reclaimed 


EXPORTS 


536,987 


;4,253,135 

$605,600 

391,995 

-19.498 

480,356 

199,609 

491,593           111.463           127,558 

56.439 

21,120 

234.956 

2'-.fi4.> 

495,931 

150.385 

!6.404,4O5 

....      $1,181,421 

$724,506 

S708.312 

847,050        $109,741  333.715 


$18,70>. 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Crude     rubber 26.871 

Balata     202.100 

SI  1.933 

121.460 

875 

149 

30 

34.000 
19,637 
6.720 

$3,304 
7  305 

Rubber    scrap   and    reclaimed           10,000 

Rubber  manufnctures    

Rubber    substitutes    125 

672 
438 

MASSACHUSETTS 

IMPORTS 

Unmanufactured — free 
Crude    rubber 

From    Straits    Sett'emerfs 

British   East   Indies 

11.2011 
229.820 

241,020 

$1,696 
26.323 

Totals,    unmanufactured 

Rubber  manufactures .  dutiable        

$28,019 
$3,409 

May 


1920 

A 

Manufactured 

Pounds 

Value 

.\utomobiIc  and   other  tires.. 

$17,551 

Inner    tubes 

249 

Belting,   hcse,   and    packing-. 

6,282 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes. hairs 

195,156 

169.436 

Soles    and    heels 

14,363 

6,208 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

38,040 

Totals,    manufactured... 

$252,129 

Insulated    wire 

BUFFALO 

IMPORTS 

$872 

Unmanufactured — free 

Crude  rubber 

From    Canada 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

37.773 

$5,052 

1921 


Pounds 


Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures. (i'(i^'n^/e 

Manufactured 
Automobile  and  other  tires.  . 

Inner    tubes 

Belting,   huse,    and    packing.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  aho?s — tairs 

Soles  and   heels 

Druggists'    sundnes 

Other  rubber  manufactures. . 

Totals,     manufactured.  .  . 

Insulated     wire 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 


37,773 


315,803 


t^rude    rubber 

Jelutong     (Pontianak). 

Guayule     

Chicle    


Rubber  manufactures,  dutiable 

Manufactured 
Automobile    and    other    tires 

Inner     tubes 

Belting,    hose,   and   packing.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. /'tiiV.*' 

Druggists'  sundries 

Other  rubber  n^anufactures. . 

Totals,  manufactured.  . .  . 

Insulated  wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  recl.'iinicd  .  . 


PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTS 


2.373 


^  UNMANt.'FACrUhED- 

Crude  rubber 

From  Mexico 


■free 


Totals,  unmanufactured.. 

Chicle     dtiiialie 

Rubber  manufactures .  dutiable 

Manufactured 
Automobile  and  ether  tires. . 

Inner  tubes 

I'elting.    hose,   and    Hacking.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. pairs 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,    manufactured... 
Insulated    wire 


300 

300 

8,719 


EXPORTS 


7,226 


$5,052 
1,453 


$57,368 

31.698 

15,939 

114 

10,883 
72,816 


$188,818 
$4,550 
51,782 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 

316,985   $147,722 

92,940     18,478 

25        31 


$3 


$139,012 

20,878 

27,898 

5,775 

81 

490 


$194,134 

$5,428 

29.465  4,249 

NEW  ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 


$68 

S68 
$6,260 


9,267 


\'alue 
$303 


3,255 

11,793 

3,413 

1,059 

11,560 

$31,383 

$2,796 

188,262  $95,07S 

150.370  4.628 

338,632  $99,706 
$2.7S< 

$124,077 

18,335 

8,732 

223  707 

593 

7,036 

65,774 

$226,255 

$4,558 

122,863  14,961 

661,639  $155,134 

40,000  4,984 

50,200  22.590 
$1,217 

$119 

6,440 

591 

$7,150 


$7 


$50,698 

$9,600 

7,699 

1.436 

8.611 

8.052 

12.581 

8.912 

12,034 

2,525 

859 

75 

505 

7,050 

599 

$89,239 

$33,085 

$6,900 

$3,367 

August  1,  1921 
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871 


Unmanufactured — free 

Crude  rubber 

From    Straits    Settlements. 

Totals,     unmanufactured..  . 
Rubber  manufactures. dt(fia6/e 


Manufactured 
Auton^^bile  and  other  tires. 

Inner  tubes    

Beltinc;,   htise,  and  packinf^. . 
Other  rubber  manufactures. 


Totals,    manufactured, .  . 
Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


OHIO 

IMPORTS 

May 

1920 

1921 

Poun.ds            Value 

Pounds 

Value 

240,409         $141,242 

240,409        $141,242 

■   "$7i8 

EXPORTS 

■.■.■.■.'.v.           $34 

$34,952 

830 

57 

151 

$34 

■93,291 

$35,990 
$6,993 

Unmanufactured — free 
Crude  rubber 

From  Canada    

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Jai  an     


SAN   FRANCISCO 

IMPORTS 


1,036.866 
131,349 
34,944 


Totals    .1,203,159 

Jclutong   (Pontianak) 11,169 

Totals,    unmanufactured.  1,214,328 

Rubber  manufactures. rfi((tafc/t'         


Manufactured 

Automobile  and   ether  tires 

Inner   tubes    

Belting,   hose,   and   packing 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes. /'aiVj  3,107 

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures..         

Tctals,    manufactured. .  .         

Insulated  wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.         179,118 


$601,766 
56,664 
17.748 

$676,178 
2,180 

$678,358 
$482 


$189,549 

23,662 

75.138 

3.698 

3,318 

7.685 

32.150 

$335,200 

$8,250 

8.901 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Gutta    percha. 


$2 


L*  N  M  A  N  u  FACTURED — free 
Crude  rubber 

From  Canada    

Stiaits     Settlements.. 
Hongkong     

Totals,    unmanufactured . 
Rubber  manufactures. (in/ia^/e 


Manufactured 

Aut^mob'k-  and   other  tires.. 

Inner    tulies    

lielting,    hose,    and    packing.. 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. pairx 

Soles   and    heels 

Drujigists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,    manufactured 

Insulated    wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures,  rf^ha/'/e 
Chicle    dutiable 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures. d»(ia&/^ 


Manufactured 
Automobile  and  other  tires.. 

Inner    tubes .  .  .  . 

Belting,   hose,   and   packing. . 
Rubber  hi  ots  and  shoes. patVj 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures. 

Totals,     manufactured. , 

Insulated    wire    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 


WASHINGTON 

IMPORTS 

iii',976 
180 

$48,66o 
90 

112,150 

$48,090 
$156 

EXPORTS 

■■"268 

$77,933 
7,335 
19.786 
1,080 
7,287 
123 
2,963 

■44,634 

$116,507 
$454 
1,765 

CHICAGO 

IMPORTS 

228,  i  38 

$12,440 
128,946 

MICHIGAN 

IMPORTS 

$130 
2,925 

EXPORTS 

r         '  '  5,272 

$40,754 

7.753 

2,440 

18.157 

857 

2.362 

17,959 

i7'l'.67i 

$90,282 
$7,321 
25,354 

33,435  $6,691 

101,096  28,728 


1,687 


4.660 


4,660 


240 


123,195 


65,594 
434'.652 


360 


134,531  $35,419 


$893 


$60,079 
4,784 
13,905 
2,330 
386 
1.041 
2.062 

$84,587 
$22,026 


$792 


$792 
$31 


$610 

309 
403 
805 
121 
3,220 


$5,470 

$57 

2,888 


$1,800 

13.87V 

233,589 


4,715 


$13,38$ 

342 

2,220 

1,086 

620 

8,817 

$26,474 

$5,424 

292 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  INTO   THE  UNITED  STATES  Vi  CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS 

June,  1921 

r- -^ -^ 

CUSTOMS  DISTKICTS                                          Pounds  \  alue 

Massachusetts     329,590  $31,165 

New    York    33,479,406  5,603,708 

Maryland     227,500  99,769 

San    Uiego    33.099  15.612 

Los  Angeles   172,950  27,544 

San    Francisco    207,213  28,558 

Oregon     11,470  4,077 

Washington     118,720  14,795 

Colorado     44,800  4,589 

Totals    34,624,748  $5,831,817 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPORTS   OF  CRUDE  AKD   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 


April 


1920 
* 

Founds 

ITn' MANUFACTURED — free 
Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

l-'rom  United   Kingdom 403,302 

United    States    232,178 

Belgium     4,306 

Brazil     73,650 

British  East  Indies 

Ceylon    33,600 

India    5,300 

Straits    Settlements.  852,845 

France    11,310 

Total    1,616,491 

Rubber,    recovered 235,617 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta   percha   scrap 200.831 

Rubber  substitutes    153,970 

Totals,    unmanuf.ictured.  .   2,206,909 
Partly   Manuf\ctured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.  4,952 

Hard    rubber    tubes 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered. . .  4.240 

Totals,  partly  manufactured.  9,192 

Manufactured — 

Belting     

Hose    

lack'ng    

Boots  and   shoes 

Clothins.    including    water- 

proc  fed    

Gloves    

Hot-water    bottles    

Tires,  sr  lid    

Tires,  pneumatic 

Inner    tubes    

Klastic,    round    or   flat 

Mats    and    matting 

Cement    

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals,    manufactured 

Totals,  rubber  imports..   2,216,101 
Insulated  wire  and  cables 
Wire     and     cables     covered 
with     cotton,     linen,     silk, 

rubber,    etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered  as   above 

Chicle   

Fillets    

Webbing     

Fountain    pens 


V'alue 


$256,326 

96.446 

2.050 

39,013 

22,468 

1,974 

478,980 

7,591 

$904,848 
37,656 

7,335 
21,244 

$971,103 


1,859 
6,373 

$11,110 

$16,275 

6,243 

6,929 

59,178 

25,061 

549 

2,496 

20,835 

149,214 

7,532 

45,420 

202 

3,501 

126,023 

$469,458 


Pounds 


1,049.015 

9.682 

70,400 

478,035 


\'alue 


$174,921 

1.783 

12,667 

167,949 


728,020 


169,860 


2,335.152 
27,365 

134,620 
8,616 

2,505,753 

638 

■  2,664 

3,302 


$527 


180 
,344 

9,118 

2,045 


$540,687 

$447 
2,634 
3,536 

$6,617 

$6,610 
6,848 
4,246 
6,720 

18,701 

774 

1.065 

7,161 

60,770 

4,531 

21,266 

577 

1,950 

146,386 

$287,605 


$1,451,671       2,509,055        $834,909 


$11,078 
11,981 


661 

101,061 

3,066 


$12,584 

6,964 
97 


20,059 
776 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC  AND   FOREIGN   RUBBER    GOODS 

April 


1920 


1921 


Produce 

of 

Canada 

Value 

ITn  manufactured — 

Crude  and    waste   rubber $15,014 

MANt.-FACTUREI> — 

Belting     $2,017 

Hose     4,786 

Boots  and  shoes. 115,529 

Clothing,    including    water- 

proofed     930 

Tires,  pneumatic    929,006 

Tires    440 

Other  manufactures   28,229 

Totals,  manufactured..   $1,080,937 

Totals,  rubber  exports.    $1,095,951 
Chicle    


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 

$1,751 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 

$2,024 

$298 

5,139 

38.271 

1,503 

86,080 

1.319 

8,750 


$12,179        $141,360 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 

Value 

$1,302 


10,746 
1,433 


$13,930 


$143,384 
$3,396 


""li 

358 

1,781 
9,721 

$11,874 

$13,176 

872 
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UNITED  KINGDOM   RUBBER  STATISTICS 


IMPORTS 


May 


1920 


1921 


Pounds 


Value 


Pounds 


Totals    12,033,900    £1,335,465     17,148,700 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..   1,093,800  29,931  6,300 


Gutta  percha  and  balata 980,100 

Rubber    substitutes. 
Manvfactcred — 


44,800 


174,813 
1,700 


377,000 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN 


U.VMA.VUFACTURED 

Crude  rubber 

To  Russia    6,500 

Sweden,    X  c  r  w  a  y   and 

iJenmark    357,600 

Germany     1,344.900 

Belcium     274,000 

France    3,345,900 

Spain      32,300 

Italv      704. ino 

A'lstriaHunsary      62.400 

Other  European  countries  67.800 

United    States    4,713,600 

Canada    449,300 

Other    countries    219,500 


Totals,    rubber     11,577,900    £1,346,797 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. .         16,300  £664 

Gutta   oercha   and   baiata 171,700  32,298 

Manufa^  tured — 

Boots  .->nd  shoes.  ..do:en  pairs               21  £191 

Insulated    wire    97 

Tires    and    lubes 10.941 


36.800 


28 


Other  rubber  manufactures.. 


6,040 


Value 


UXUANUFACTIRED 

Crude  rubber 

From — 

Straits    Settlements     

I.0S1.200 

£126.976 

5,149,200 

£240,642 

Federated   Malay  States. 

2,90-',000 

340.596 

4,839,000 

240,021 

British  India   

1.347,500 

157,435 

996,900 

48,503 

Cevlon  and  dependencies.  . . 

1,537,700 

169,157 

2,526,000 

124,019 

Other   Dutch  possessions  in 

372,700 

44.672 

929,600 

47,208 

Dutch    East    Indies    (except 

other     Dutch     possessions 

in    Indian    Seas) 

638,600 

75,987 

2,153,500 

115,490 

Other  countries  m  East  In- 

dies and  Pacific,  not  else- 

where specified   

188,300 

21,079 

247,900 

12,035 

Brazil     

2,988,600 

310,858 

177,100 

7,617 

1.000 

31 

5,600 

270 

South  and  Central  America 

(except  Brazil  and  Peru) 

16,200 

1,590 

5,000 

250 

West  Africa 

French    West    Africa.... 

540,500 

47,502 

22,400 

746 

Gold    Coast    

500 

22 

22.800 

1,320 

Other  parts  of  West  -Africa 

76,000 

5,957 

14,900 

671 

East      Africa      including 

Madagascar    

143.200 

15,110 

56;600 

1,920 

Other    countries. .    

199,900 

18,493 

2,200 

105 

£840,817 
71 


Totals,    unmanufactured..  13, 127, 700    £1,365,396     17,155,000       £840,888 


67,128 


Boots  and  shoes.  .  .dozen  pairs 
Waterproof    clothing 

29,726 

EXPORTS 

1,741,200 
167,700 

£79,943 

1,258 

2,197 

315,041 

63,202 

£36,204 
7,562 

5,239 

320,200 
800 

£14,155 

110 

1,114 

374,058 

Other  rubber  manufactures... 

Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.. 

41,209 

£9,933 
22 

Totals    

Manifactubed — 
Boots  and  shoes,  .  .dozen  pairs 
Waterproof    clothing 

1,908,900 
13,752 

£43,766 

£30,852 
256.498 
142.619 
107,527 
483,176 
400.202 

321,000 
6,640 

£9,955 

£15,700 

36,088 

11?  239 

807  090 

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures... 

137.434 
139.409 

35,701 

172,500 

£13,605 

139.660 

1,165,900 

38,524 

30,975 

126.900 

4,640 

400.825 

645,700 

27,063 

3,786 

9,100 

447 

86.833 

51,700 

2.350 

6,692 

130,300 

3,291 

7,228 

250,600 

5,818 

554.515 

942,500 

41.629 

52.663 

15,700 

l.OJO 

27.299 

28,500 

1,526 

3,539,400       £139,913 


£6,888 


£79 


27,750 
2,639 


RUBBER   STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

January 


1920 


1921 


3,680,300 


Unmanufactured —  ,                           ,         , 

Quintals^     Lire^  Quintals     Lire 

Crude    rubber    and    putta    percha —  ~ 

raw  and   reclaimed; 

From   French   Colrnies   in   Asia...  312" 

India  and    Ceyb  n 490 

Straits    Settlements    

French    African    Colonics...  152 

Brazil    309 

Other   countries    100  J 

Totals    1,363       1,294,850         3,874       3,680,300 

Rubber  scrap   11              1,650            ...            

Totals,  unmanufactured 1,374       1,296,500         3,874       3.680,300 


1,294,850 


149 
2,228 


178 
1,319 


January 


1920 


1921 


Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  oercha — 

Threads     ' 

Sheets,   including   hard  rubber.. 

Tubes     

Belting     

Rubber-coated    fabrics   in    pieces. 

Boots    and    shces pairs 

Elastic    webbing     

Clothin:^-  and    articles   for   tr.avel 
Tires  and   tubes — • 

From  Belgium     

France     

(ireat     Britain 

I'niied     States 

Other     countries 

Other     manufactures 


Quintals'     Lire^  Quintals     Lire 


13 

1 

1 

56 

14 

13,030 

3 

8 


37,700 

1,000 

1,400 

92,400 

29,200 

260,600 

10,200 

32,0u0 


31 
2 
25 
37 
31 
38 
IS 
18 


89,900 
3,800 
34,750 
61,050 
65,400 
760 
61,200 
72,000 


Totals,    manufactured. 
Total     imports 


1481 

302  \    1,274,000 

266  502,700 


2,241.200 


460 

562  \   2,867,200 


640       1.207,600 


3,537,700 


4,463,660 
8,143,960 


EXPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 


L^N-MA-VUFACTURED — 

India    rubber    and    gutta    percha — - 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

To    United    States 

Other   countries    


245  I 
....  f 


122,500 


517; 


Totals 
Waste    


Totals,     unmanufactured 

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads     

Sheets,   including   hard  rubber. . 

Tubes     

Rubber-coated    fabrics    in   pieces. 

Elastic    webbing    

Clothing   and    articles   for   travel.. 
Tires  and  tubes: 

To  Ansti  ia      

Belgium      

France     

Great     Britain 

Spain     

Switzerland      

India    and    Ceyjon 

Dutch    East    Indies 

Argentina    

Brazil     

Other    countries     

Other   rubber   goods 


245 
180 


122,500 
36,000 


517 
358 


425 


50 
50 
54 

9 
28 

1 

9" 
3 


1 

6 

213 


Totals,     manufactured. 
Tctal     exports 


158,500 


155,000 
71,000 
67,600 
27,000 

106,400 
5,000 


230,000 


395,800 
1,057,?00 
1,216.300 


875 


258,500 


258,500 
71,600 

330,100 


3 

9,300 

18 

23,400 

7,s 

98.000 

6 

18,000 

34 

129,200 

9 

45,000 

73 

135 

2 

865 

43 

9 

175 

225 

116 


144 
357 


4,467,500 


681,200 
5,471.600 
5,801,700 


'One  quintal  equals  220.46  pounds. 
-One   lira    equals   $0,193    (normal). 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 
NEW   YORK 

AMERic.\N  Cotton.  The  lack  of  trade  buying  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  quiet  conditions  ruling  in  the  spot  cotton 
market  during  July.  Prices  have  fluctuated  from  10  to  35  points, 
showing  a  tendency  to  lower  values  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On 
July  1,  spot  middling  uplands  was  quoted  at  12  cents  as  com- 
pared with  40  cents  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
past  month  prices  fluctuated  mildly  and  on  July  21,  recorded 
12.85  cents,  the  highest  figure  for  the  month.  The  absence  of 
trade  interest  carried  values  to  lower  levels  and  quotations  for 
spot  middling  uplands  were   12  cents  on  July  26. 

Egypti.\n  Cotton.  This  market  has  shown  a  little  life  during 
this  past  month,  and  prices  have  therefore  stiffened  somewhat. 
Medium  grades  of  uppers  have  sold  around  16  cents,  c.  i.  f. 
Boston.  Although  neglected,  medium  grades  of  Sakellarides 
have  been  bought  at  28  to  30  cents,  duty  paid.  Crop  reports 
from  Egy-pt  are  not  good  as  a  water  shortage  is  feared.  The 
plant  got  a  late  start  and  is  progressing  slowly  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Arizon.\  Cotton.  Arizonas  have  been  movin,g  slowly  on  a 
basis  of  32  cents  for  extra.  Reports  from  Phoenix  indicate  that 
a  great  deal  of  cotton  is  for  sale  there.  The  crop  is  progressing 
favorably,  but,  this  acreage  being  reduced,  it  is  estimated  that 
not  over  30,000  bales  will  be  ginned. 
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Sea  Island  Cotton.  This  market  has  been  quiet  although 
some  business  has  been  clone  in  extra  choice  at  40  cents.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  an  acreage  was  planted  slightly  larger  than 
last  year,  but  the  ultimate  yield  depends  on  the  boll-weevil 
menace. 

Mech.vnic.kl  Ducks  and  Drills.  Considerable  activity  has 
been  noted  in  this  market,  resulting  in  firmer  prices,  and  higher 
quotations  on  some  fabrics.  The  broad  inquiry  developed  during 
the  past  month  reflects  the  improved  condition  in  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Business  in  these  materials  has  been  quiet 
and  slow  with  small  inquiry  from  the  manufacturers.  Prices 
have  not   shown   any   radical   changes. 

Sheetings.  The  market  for  light  weight  sheeting  has  been 
stronger,  but  40-inch  goods  are  still  going  slowly  at  bottom 
prices.  Buying  is  spasmodic  and  lacks  healthy  activity.  The 
rubber  trade  is  actually  showing  very  little  interest  in  sheetings 
at  present. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  well-defined  improvement  in  tire  produc- 
tion has  not  yet  been  felt  in  this  market  which  continued  to 
be  upset.  The  wide  range  of  prices  that  are  being  quoted  on 
tire  fabrics  effectively  discourages  buying  e.\>:ept  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS 
liilv    2>.    I'l-'l 
Prices   subject    to   change    without    notice 
BURLAPS 

32 — /-ounce    100   yards  @ 

32 — S-ounce     @ 

40 — 7  yi  -ounce      @ 

40 — 8-ounce    @ 

40 — 10-ounce    @ 

40 — lOJ^-ounce @ 

45— 7^4-ouiice    @ 

45 — 8-ounce     (& 

45 — -lO-ounce    @ 

DRILLS 

38-inch   2.00-yard    yard         ■12'A@ 

40-iiich  3.47.yard   0714® 

52-inch     1.90-vard     14M@ 

52-inch  1.9.'i-yard    14'A@ 

60-inch   1.52-yard    I8\i@ 

DirOK 

carriage  cloth 

38-inch    2.00-yard    enameling    duck yard         .13      @ 

38-inch    I.74-yar-J     '...  .13J^(a! 

72-inch     16.66-o;mce 3l'A<§ 

72-inch    17.21-ounce    3254(3 

MECHANICAL 

Hose    pound         .24      @ 

Belting     25      @ 

HOLLANDS,   40-INCH 

.^c^^e    vord         .20      @ 

Endurance    22^2® 

Penn    2Syi@ 

DEAD  finish 

Piece   20     @ 

Cut    25     @ 

FLAT   FINISH 

Piece   \6yi@ 

Cut     1S'A(§ 

LONSDALE 

White     48  @ 

Green  or  blue  .56  @ 

Colors      51  @ 

NAINSOOKS 

White     18      @      .21^5 

Flesh    22      @ 

BAINCOAT  FABRICS 
COTTON 

Bc-mbazinc  64  x  60 yard        .12'/i(?^> 

60  X  48 i\'A(ai 

Cashmeres,    cotton    and    wool,    36-inch,    tan .60     @ 

Twills  64  X   72 10     @      .12 

60   X    102 14     (S 

Twill,   mercerized,    36-incb,  blue   and   black 26'A& 

tan  and  olive .245^  @ 

Tweed   40     @    1.00 

printed 18     & 

Plaids    60x48 10     @ 

56x44 II     @ 

Repp    24     (a 

Prints  60  X  48 13     @ 

64    X   60 14     (a 


IMPORTED   WOOLEN  FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND   FANCIES 

63-inch,  3'4  to  7>i  ounces yard  @ 

36-inch,  2^  to  5  ounces @ 

IMPORTED   PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON) 

63-inch,   3  A  to  7  ounces yard  @ 

36  inch,  2  to  4  ounces @ 

SHEETINGS,  40-INCH 

48   X   48,  2.50-yard 09'/,(ffi 

48  X  48,  2.85-yard 08H@ 

64   X    68,  3.15-yard 09}^® 

56   X   60,   3.60yard 0S'2& 

48  X  44,  3.75-yard 07     @ 

SILKS 

Canton,    38-inch    yard         .27'A@ 

Schappe,   36inch 45     @ 

STOCKINETTES 
SINGLE   THREAD 

i'A   reeler,   carded pound  @ 

4yz    Feeler,   carded @ 

6H  I'celer,  combed @ 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  <a 

3  5^    Peeler,    carded @ 

6'A    Peeler,    combed @ 

TIRE  FABRICS 

BUILDING 

17^Sounce  Sakellarides.    combed pound  .90  @ 

1 7  J4 -ounce  Egyptian,  combed j'o  @ 

1714-ounce     Egyptian,     carded .65  @ 

17J'4-ounce    Peelers,    combed '70  @ 

17J4-or.nce    Peelers,    carded .52  @ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON  OFFICE  NEW    YORK   OFRCE 

Second   National   Building  25   West  43d  Street 
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CORD 

15-oyncc  Egyptian   pound        .76 

BIOYCLX 

R-ouDce    American    found 

10-ounce    American    

CBAPBR 

9^ -ounce    Sea    Island found 

9>i-ounce  Egyptian,  carded 80 

9^-ounce  Peeler,   carded .67 

•Nomina!. 


THE  MARKET  FOR   CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS 
NEW    YORK 

THE  beginning  of  the  new  quarter  saw  no  new  prices  for  leads, 
zinc  oxide  or  lithopone.  In  general,  business  in  the  usual 
list  quoted  in  these  columns  has  been  routine  with  tendency  to 
normal  demand  in  a  few  items,  notably  zinc  oxide  and  litho- 
pone. Continued  improvement  in  tire  production  is  reported 
from  the  Akron  district.  In  other  rubber  manufacturing  lines 
increase  of  activity  has  not  been  as  marked. 

Aniline  Oil.  Supplies  are  abundant  but  demand  has  been 
limited  to  small  quantities.  Prices  early  in  the  month  ranged 
from  19  to  26  cents  a  pound,  closing  at  20  to  25  cents. 

B.\RYTES.  Imports  of  German  barvtes  have  been  of  small 
volume.  Consumption  has  shown  an  increase  with  prices  hold- 
ing steady  the  entire  month. 

Benzol.  Owing  to  the  curtailment  of  coke  production  from 
which  the  bulk  of  benzol  is  derived  as  a  by-product,  the  supply 
of  benzol  has  been  greatly  restricted.  It  is  much  in  demand, 
both  here  and  abroad,  as  a  source  of  motor  fuel.  Recent  large 
export  orders  have  been  filled  with  difficulty.  The  active  de- 
mand for  90  per  cent  benzol  has  produced  a  scarcity  of  the  pure 
grade. 

Blanc  Fixe.  During  most  of  the  month  business  ruled  dull 
although   an   improvement   has   latterly   been   reported. 

Blue  Le.\d.  The  price  has  been  maintained  steadily  at  754  t° 
7}/2  cents  a  pound.  An  improvement  in  the  demand  has  been 
noted. 

Cadmium  Sulphide.  Early  in  the  month  supplies  for  the  rub- 
ber trade  were  quite  active  with  better  inquiry  continuing  as  the 
month  progressed.     Prices  steady  at  $1.10  to  $1.35  a  pound. 

C.'^RBON  Bisulphide.  The  middle  of  the  month  was  marked 
by  improvement  in  business  from  the  rubber  trade.  The  market 
was  active  at  6  to  7^4  cents  a  pound. 

Carbon  Tetkachloride.  This  solvent  was  in  much  less  de- 
mand than  carbon  bisulphide,  although  conditions  improved  in 
this   regard  as  the  month  progressed. 

China  Clay.  This  material  was  fairly  active.  Large  arrivals 
of   foreign   stock   had  no   influence   on   prices. 

Dry  Colors.  Radical  reduction  in  the  prices  of  iron  blues 
failed  to  increase  demand  and  business  in  most  colors  ran  under 
normal. 

Gas  Black.  Following  routine  inquiry,  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  showed  an  increase  in  business  from  the  rubber  trade. 

Litharge.  Slow  movement  of  stocks  marked  trade  in  litharge 
with  no  change  in  prices. 

Lithopone.  Same  prices  were  announced  for  the  third  as 
ruled  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  Certain  manufactures 
are  busy  and  the  material  is  in  good  demand. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  This  market  has  been  quiet.  Prices 
range  from  24  to  28  cents  a  gallon. 

Sublimed  Lead.  Some  improvement  in  demand.  Prices  un- 
changed and  the  outlook  reported  hopeful. 

Sulphur.     Business  routine  at  steady  prices. 

Talc.  There  are  ample  stocks  of  all  grades.  Prices  are 
steady  and  domestic  grades  are  in  fair  demand. 

Whiting.  The  market  has  been  dull  for  the  month  with  price 
reductions  toward  the  close,  of  five  to  ten  cents  a  100  pounds. 


Zinc  Oxide.  Prices  on  all  grades  were  reduced  July  1  from 
y^  to  I'A  cents  a  pound  to  stimulate  business.  The  desired  ef- 
fect was  produced  and  demand  from  the  rubber  tire  trade  in- 
creased.    Consumption   is   rapidly   resiuning  normal   proportions. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Tilly  25.   I'-'-l 
Prices   subject   Ic   ch.inge   without   notice 
ACOELEBATOBS,    OBGAKIC 

Accelerene    (f.  o.  b.   English  port) lb,  13s.     @ 

Accelcmal     (bbl.) lb.  $0.60     @ 

■  Aden    ;*.  .75      @ 

Aldehyde  ammonia  crystals lb,  .95     @    1.00 

.Aniline   oil    (drums   extra) lb.  .20     O     .25 

ExccUerex   lb.  .55     la     .75 

Formaldehyde  aniline   lb.  .60     @     .65 

Hexaraethylene  tetramine    lb.  .95     @   1.00 

Lean    oicate    (drums,    500   lbs.) lb.  .li'A&t 

N.  C.  C lb.  .45     @ 

No.  999   lb.  .M     ta 

Paradin    lb.  .70     @ 

Paraphenylene  diamine   lb,  1.75     @  2.00 

Tbiocarbanilide     lb,  .45      (a     _65 

Vulcocene    lb.  ,35     @ 

X    L    O lb.  2.00     @ 

ACCELESATOBS.   INORGANIC 

Lead,    dry    red lb.  .10     @ 

sublimed    blue    lb.  .07'/4@     .07^ 

sublimed     white     lb.  .07'/^  (3) 

white,   basic    carbonate lb.  ,07^@     ,08 

Lime,  flour lb.  .02     o      OO'A 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .OS  J;{  (ffl     .09 Ji 

imported     lb.  ,17     @ 

sublimed   lb.  @ 

Magnesium,    carbonate,    light lb.  ,08      @     .10 

calcined    light lb.  .25     @     .30 

extra    light lb.  .50     @ 

medi'im     light lb.  .25     ^ 

calcined  heavy    (bbl.) lb.  .06^@     .07 

ACIDS 

Acetic  28  per  cent lb.  .02H@       ' 

glacial,    99    per   cent lb.  .llj/Sia 

Cresylic    (97%    straw    color) • gal.  .80     ® 

(95%     dark)     gat.  .75     (3 

Muriatic.  20  degrees lb.  .02     @ 

Nitric,    36   degrees lb.  .05J|@ 

Sulphuric,   66   degrees lb.  .Qiyi® 

alkalies 

Tausiic    soHa ib.  .04     @     .OAYi 

Soda  ash.   58% cwl.  1.90     @  2.25 

COLORS 
Black- 
Bone,  powdered lb.  .06K@     .0854 

Carbon  black    (sacks,   factory) lb.  .10^^(3     .20 

pressed   lb.  @ 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1-00     @ 

Drop     lb.  .07      @     .16 

Ivory    black    '*•  15      ®     .45 

Lampblack     lb.  .15     (« 

Oil    soluble    aniline lb.  .95      @ 

Rubber    black    lb.  .10     @     ,16 

Rubber  makers'  non-flying  black lb.  .40     @ 

Blue 

Cobalt     lb,  .25     @     .30 

Dipped   goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Prussian     lb.  .50     ® 

Rubber   makers'  blue lb.  3.50     @ 

Ultramarme     lb.  .16     @     .3$ 

Brown 

Iron   oxide    lb,  04     @     .06 

Sienna,   Italian,   raw  and  burnt Ib.  .dSy-.m     .12^4 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw   (tan  color) lb.  @ 

Umber,   Turkey,   raw   and   burnt lb.  .05'/SO     .06'/i 

Vandyke     lb.  06     @     .10 

Green 

Chrome,  light     lb.  .32     @     .34 

medium    /*■  .34     ■§)     .39 

dark     '*.  .43     @     .47 

commercial     lb.  .12      (3) 

tile    lb,  .08     @     .17 

Guignet     lb.  1.50     @ 

Dipped    goods    lb.  1.00     @ 

Oxide  of  chromium lb.  .55      @ 

Rubber    makers'    green lb.  3.50     @ 

Red 

Antimony,     crimson     lb.  .42     @     .51 

crimson,    E.     15/17%    (bbls.) lb.  .48     @ 

crimson,    F '*.  35      @ 

crimson,  R.   M.  P lb.  .55      @ 

Antimony,  golden    lb.  .22^  @     .27 

golden,  R.  M.  P lb.  .25     @ 

golden    I lb.  .30     @ 

golden    2 Ik.  .25      @ 

golden,  K.     15/17%   (bbls.) lb.  .25     @ 

7-A    lb.  .42     @ 

vermilion    lb.  .55     @ 

red     siilphuret lb.  .25      @ 

Arsenic,  red  sulphide lb.  .12H@ 

Dipped  goods,  red lb,  l-OO     @ 

purple     lb.  1.00     @ 

orange    lb.  1.00     @ 

Indian    lb.  .ll'A& 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb  .04     ©     .13i6 

pure  bright    lb.  .15H@ 
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COLORS— Continued 

Marron    ox  ide    tb. 

Oil    soluble   aniline,    red lb. 

orange    lb, 

Oximony       lb. 

Para   toner    tb. 

Red    excelsior    lb. 

Rubber-makers'   red    (four  shades) lb. 

purple    lb, 

Spanish   natural    lb. 

Toluidine   toner    lb 

Venetian     tb. 

Vermilion,  American     lb. 

permanent    lb. 

English   quicksilver    lb. 

White 

Albalith    lb. 

AUiminuni    bronze lb. 

Lithopoiie,  Beckton  white lb. 

I-ithoponc,   domestic    (factory) lb. 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb. 

Rubber-makers'    white     lb. 

Zinc  oxide.     American  Horse  Head   (factory) lb. 

Special   lb. 

XX    red    lb. 

French  process,  Florence  brand  (factory): 

White    seal    lb. 

Green   seal    lb. 

Red  seal    lb. 

White    seal    Ih. 

Azo   (factorv) : 

ZZZ   dead  free) tb. 

ZZ    (under    5%    leaded) lb. 

Z    (8-10%    leaded) lb. 

V'ellow 

Arsenic,    yellow    sulphide Ih. 

Cadmium,     sulph-de lb. 

Chromr,    Hijht    and    medium lb. 

C.  P ;/;. 

Dipped  goods    lb. 

Cchre,  domestic     lb. 

imported    lb. 

Oil   soluble   aniline lb. 

Rubber    makers*  yellow lb. 

Zinc  cliromate    lb. 

COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS 

Aluinin;;ni    flake    (carlads) ton 

hydrate,     light      lb. 

Ammonium    carbonate     (lump) lb. 

Asbestine    ■ ton 

Bariiini,    carbonate    precipitated ton 

dust    ton 

l^arytes,   pure   white    (carloads) ton 

off  color     (carloads) ton 

uniform    floated     (carloads) ton 

Basofor lb. 

Beta-naphthol    tb. 

Blanc  fixe    lb. 

Bone  ash    lb. 

Carrara  filler  (factory) ton. 

Chalk,   precipitated,  extra  light   (f.   o.  b.   factory) ...  ./fc. 
heavy    (f.   o.   b.    factory) ...  ./&. 

China,  clay,  Dixie    ton 

Blue  Ridge ton 

domestic    ton 

imported    ton 

Cctton    lintcrs,    clean    mill    run    (factory) lb. 

Diatomite     ". lb. 

Fossil  flour   (powdered)    ton 

(bolted)    ton 

Glue,  high  grade lb. 

medium    lb. 

tow  grade   lb. 

Graphite,  flake    (400-pounds   bbl.) tb. 

amorphous    lb. 

Ground  glass   FF,   (bbls.) lb. 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton 

(bolted)    ton 

Liquid  rubber lb. 

Mica,  powdered lb. 

Phenanthrene Ih. 

Pumice   stone,  powdered    (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten    stone,    powdered .lb. 

Rubber   paste    lb. 

Silica,  aluminum     ton 

gold    bond    ten 

silver    bond     ton 

Soap  bark,    powdered lb. 

Soap-tone,    powdered    (bags) ton 

Starch,   powdered   corn    (bags) cwt. 

(bbls.i      cwt. 

Talc,  powdered  soapstone ton 

Terra  blanche    ton 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose  (factory) ..  ..(on 

white   (factory)    ton 

Tyre-Uth    ton 

Whiting,    Alba    cwt. 

Columbia   cwt. 

commercial   cwt, 

Oanisli      ton 

English  cltffstone   cwt. 

fildcrs    cwt. 
'aris,  white,  American cwt. 

Quaker   ton 

Superfine    ton 

Wood    pulp,     imported ton 

XX\    ton 

X    ton 

Wood    flour     ton 
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MIIIERAL  RUBBEH 

Elateron    (c.  1.   factory) ton  @ 

(1.  c.   1.   factory) Ion  @ 

Gilsonite Ion  $70.00  @ 

Genasco  (c.  1.  factory) ton  50.00  @ 

(I.  c.   1.   factory) ton  52.00  dt 

Hard  hydrocarbon   ton  35.00  @45.00 

Soft  hydrocarbon    Ion  ^^jAl'^  f«)40.00 

320   M.    P.   hydrocarbon    (c.  1.   factory) ton  50.00  @55.00 

(I.  c.  1.   factory) ten  57.50  @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.  factory) ton  40.00  @ 

(I.  c.   1.   factory) Ion  45.00  @ 

M.  R.  X Ion  @ 

Pioneer,    M.    R.    (c.   1.    factory) ton  46.00  @ 

(I.  c.  1.  factory) tan  43.00  @ 

Raven  M.  R ton  @ 

kobertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  factory) Ion  @ 

M.   R    pulverized  (I.  c.  1.   factory) ton  @ 

M.  R.   (c.  1.  factory) ton  52.50  (S 

M.  R.   (1.  c.  1.  factory) ton  55.00  (ffl 

Rubrax     (factory) ton  50.00  @ 

States  ".\"    (c.   I.    factory) ton  43.00  @ 

Xo.   1    (c.-l.   factorv) Ion  38.00  (& 

Synpro,   granulated,    M.   R.    (factory) ton  59.50  (»75.00 

OILS 

Avoilas     compound     (bbl.) lb.  .14  @ 

(kegs) lb.  .18  @ 

Castor,  No.    1,   U.   S.   P lb.  .10',  fa) 

No.   3,  U.  S.   P lb.  .09  @ 

Corn    lb.  @ 

refined    lb.  @ 

Cotton    lb.  .09'/<& 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) lb.  .\4'A(a     .15 

Halc.\v.nx     lb.  .26  @ 

Linseed,     raw      gal.  .75  (Ti) 

Linseed   compound    gal.  @ 

Palmoline    lb.  («■ 

Palm  niger    lb.  .07i4  @ 

Peanut     lb.  .10  @ 

Petrolatum,     standard      lb.  .05  '<*     .07 

Petrolatum,    sticky    lb.  .10  @     .12 

Pine,  steam  distilled  gal.  1.10  @   1.30 

Rapeseed,      relincLl tb.  .11  @ 

blown      /*.  .12  @ 

Rosin    gal.  .38  @ 

Synpro    gal.  .35  @ 

Soya  bean    lb  .08  (Si 

Tar    gal.  .30  (3 

RESINS  AND  PITCHES 

Cantella    gum     (carloads) lb.  .50  @ 

Cumar   resin,  hard lb.  .09  iS 

soft    /*.  .09  @ 

Tar.  retort    bbl.  12.00  @ 

kiln    bbl.  11.50  (a) 

l.iiie     rct.irt bbl.  14.00  €0 

Pitch,  Burgundy    lb.  .05  up 

coal   tar    ton  20.00  (S) 

pine    tar    lb.  .OS'A@ 

ponto    lb.  .10  9 

Rosin,   K    (bbl.) 2mibs.  5.70  @ 

strained    rbbls.)    280  lbs.  5.00  @ 

Shellac,    fine    orange lb.  .84 

SOLVENTS 

Acetcne  (98.99  per  cent,  drums  [6.62  lbs.  per  gal.])../i>  .12'A@ 

Benzol  (water  white,  90%  [7.21  lbs.  per  gal.]) gal.  .25  @ 

pure     (drunis,     e.xlra) gal.  .27  @ 

Carbon  bisulphide  (drums  [10.81  lbs.  per  gal.]) lb.  .06J4(!* 

tetrachloride   (drums   [13.28  lbs.  per  gal. ] ) . . . /i>.  11  @ 

Paracymcne     (factory)      gal.  5.00  @ 

Motor   gasoline    (steel    bbls.) gal.  .23'A@ 

73(5)76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  @ 

68@70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  @ 

Naphtha,  V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23  & 

solvent     (drums    extra  1 gal.  .32  @ 

Tchiol,  pure  (7.21  lbs.  per  gal.) gal.  .28 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  .61  (ffl 

wood    gal.  .59  (3) 

Xylol,  pure   (7.21   lbs.  per  gal.) gal.  .40  @ 

commercial    gal-  -28  @ 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black    jfr.  08  @ 

White   5-  10  -f 

Brown    l}>.  'i  @ 

Brown  factice   '*•  .07  (g> 

Rubber    factice lb.  .03)4  (^t 

White   factice    «>.  -08  ® 

Paragol,    soft    and    medium c-j;t.  6.81  @ 

hard    cwt.  6.81  @ 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite    (black  hypo) lb.  -f**  ®       „,, 

Orange  mineral,  domestic lb.  .11*4®     .13>S 

Sulphur  chloride  (jugs)    lb.  20  (S 

(Vlrums)    lb.  .OS  (S> 

Sulphur,  flour,  Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) ciLrt.  O 

Brooklvn  brand    (less   carload) cwt.  @ 

Bergenport  brand  (bbls.) cwt.  2.55  @ 

(.bags) cxtit.  2.30  m 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) cwt.  @ 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,  white,  commercial lb.  .55  % 

ccresinc,    wl.ite '!'.  .14  9 

carnauba    '?•  16  % 

Montan    ">.  07  m 

ozokerite,  black lb.  .30  ® 

green   '*.  30  @ 

paraffin    ">■  .03^(» 

sweet    wax l^-  .12  # 


.0554 


m     .90 


.13>4 
.31 

.33 

.0754 

.12}4 


@     .34 


.43 

.35 


.14 
.16 
.15 
.15 

.\f> 


.08 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN   CANADA) 


'!!    f: 


FACTORIES   AND   WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Winnipegr,    Retina,   Saskatoon,,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia.    New    Zealand,    British    West    In<Iies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


This  and  other  illustrations  now  appearing  in  popular  magazines  will 
stimulate    the    sale    of 

SCHRADER     UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGES 

You  will  get  your  share  of  these  sales  and  prorfits  if  you  keep  your  stock 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  for 

TIRE    PRESSURE     GAUGES. 
PUMP   CONNECTIONS. 
IINIVCRQAI  KWIK-ON-AN-OFF   DUST  CAPS. 

KJl^l  V  E^IVO/VLi        VALVE  REPAIR  TOOLS,  etc. 

When  placing  your  next  order  be  sure  to  include  Schrades  Universal 
"Air  Chucks,"  for  service  air  lines.  The  only  Air  Chuck  on  the  market 
which   cannot    injure   the    Valve    Inside. 

Your  Jobher  carries  our  complete  line. 

A.   SCHRADER'S   SON,    Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

CHICAGO  TORONTO  LONDON 


SCHRADER 


H.  T.WEST  CO.,  Inc. 

132  Library  St. 
Chelsea  50,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS5 

Highest  Qualities :  Reasonable  Prices 


f. 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


?^ 


CABLE    AODRE&S 
JACOBITE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GimA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

Established  1855 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  STORES: 
301  West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street  621  Chestnut  Street      43-47  Fremont  Street 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENRY  SPADONE.  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Trets 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTUKERS    OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing  Caps, 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabrics 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  pleun  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


65  YEARS 


1856 


1921 


ttTMUSNU 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufaetursrs  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber  Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  •ASTLETT."  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 

RUBBER 


QUAKER"  WHITING 


LET   ME   SHOW    YOU 

'  chemical  control  of  your  processes, 
Jucts  and  purchases  will  reduce  manu- 
uring  costs,  eliminate  wastes,  raise 
quality  of  your  goods,  and  enable  you 
meet    competition. 

iDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 

Consulting    Chemist 
»ARK   PLACE  NEWARK.   N.  J. 


VA.IMDI 


s  o 


EAST     42nd      STREET 
MEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CC 

Incorporated  1900  ATLANTIC,   MASS. 


Founded  1& 
Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED   GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


.{jTCHOUC 

e-  t'.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


JGuTTA-pEBCH'' 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON 


Reg.  United  Kingdom 


Vol.  LXIV.     No.  6 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1921 


35  CENTS 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


i^^U^ 


>  0 


ReCU.S.  PAT.  OFR 


THE  Faultless  Rubber  Company 

^^^jiltt^      ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.     r>J^ 
0^^^^^=^  Manufacturers  of  r(^S«mr 

Rubber  Sundries— Water  Bottles— Syringes— Surgical 
Rubber  Goods— Surgeons',  Household  and  Electri- 
cians' Rubber  Gloves— Sponges— Sponge  Products- 
Transparent  Nipples— Tubing— Finger  Cots— Balls— 
Balloons— Toys— Novelties— Bathing  Caps— Etc. 

Under  These  Trade  Marks 


L 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT.     INC..     BOSTON.     MASS. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  4.    1899.   at  thi-  nn«t   nffir 


Vr^^L.       W       V 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


Executive  Offices:    MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 

W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

J.  A.  CONNOR,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales 


Sg^JTED 

12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER   GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


SIX    POINTS 

Of  Interest  to  Rubber  Manufacturers 


CARBON   BLACK 

Compressed   and   Uncompressed 

RED    OXIDES 

Highest   Quality 

LITHOPONE 

Specially    Prepared   for   the  Rubber 
Trade 


132  NASSAU  ST. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
H.  N.  Richards  Co. 


LAMPBLACK 

Calcined    and    Uncalcined 

ZINC  OXIDES 

Hig^hest    Quality 

IMPORTED   BARYTES 

Highest  Quality 

OSBORN    CO. 


Representatives : 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 
£.  R.  Smead  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Dr.   Cleveland   McCormack 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron   Pipe 

Thread 


^^m 


Clamp 

Has 

Improved 

Features 


Every    Rubber   Manufacturer   and  Jobber   should   know   this    coupling 
and  have  our  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


Baltis 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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THE  PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  LEADER 


COLONEX  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  whose  untimely  de- 
cease is  chronicled  in  this  issue,  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  America's  great  industrial  leaders.  It  was 
his  vision,  determination  and  management  that  trans- 
formed the  United  States  Rubber  Company  from  a  pro- 
moters' plaything,  debt-ridden  and  tottering,  into  a  pros- 
perous $150,000,000  corporation,  amply  financed,  with 
modern  equipment,  high-class  products  and  splendid  ex- 
ecutive personnel.  To  accomplish  this  the  ability  to  deal 
successfully  with  strong  men  of  varying  types,  tempera- 
ments and  ambitions  was  an  absolute  necessity.  This 
Colonel  Colt  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  To  unify 
such  potent  and  individual  human  factors  as  Joseph 
Banigan,  E.  S.  Converse,  J.  D.  Vermeule,  F.  M.  Shepard, 
Charles  R.  Flint,  L.  K.  McClymonds,  R.  D.  Evans,  George 
H.  Hood,  Charles  H.  Dale,  the  Fords,  and  many  others, 
required  great  diplomacy,  vast  knowledge  of  men  and 
endless  patience.  They  were  all  pioneers,  creators  of  big 
business  along  lines  of  their  own,  and  were  possessed  by 
a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  control,  as  well  as  an  old- 
fashioned  suspicion  of  competitors.  Their  factories,  lo- 
cated in  widely  separated  states,  were  run  under  widely 
differing  conditions,  with  their  own  compounds,  products 
—and  selling  methods.  With  all  of  these  varied  problems — 
y^  financial,  mechanical  and  human — Colonel  Colt  grappled 
~  and  successfully  solved  them. 

Pleasantly  aggressive,  far-sighted,  tireless,  he  labored 
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to  build  always  bigger,  better,  stronger.  As  to  his  tri- 
umphs in  other  fields,  as  in  the  creation  of  the  great  In- 
dustrial Trust  Company  of  Providence,  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  field  of  rubber,  but  are  cited  merely  to  show  the 
business  and  creative  ability  possessed  by  this  leader  of 
men.  In  his  passing,  industrial  circles  lose  a  most  notable 
figure,  and  tlie  rubber  trade  its  best-known  member. 


SHORTAGE  OF  COTTON  IMMINENT 


COMING  at  a  juncture  when  there  is  urgent  need  for 
revision  downward  in  cost  production  and  selling 
price  in  order  to  stimulate  sluggish  trade  into  reasonable 
activity,  comes  official  confirmation  of  the  re[)ort  that, 
despite  favorable  midsummer  growing  conditions,  tlie 
United  States  cotton  crop  will  scarcely  total  8,500,000 
bales,  or  some  5,000,000  less  than  last  year,  and  almost 
8,000,000  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1914.  Nor  does 
it  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  figure  named  will  be 
raised  when  the  crop  is  marketed,  or  that  the  average 
price  for  spot  cotton  will  work  in  any  direction  other 
than  away  from  the  June,  1921,  low  of  10.85  cents  a 
pound,  as  compared  with  43.75  cents  in  June,  1920.  The 
carry-over  is  not  considerable  in  view  of  the  potential 
demand.  American  cotton  acreage  has  been  reduced  be- 
tween 25  and  30  per  cent,  and  needy  Europe,  largely 
through  credits  allowed  to  idle  mill  owners,  is  absorbinp- 
much  of  the  restricted  cotton  production  of  the  Nile 
Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World.  All  these  are 
factors  tending  to  make  cotton  dearer  and  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  rubber  goods  containing  that  staple. 

An  immense  amount  of  cotton  is  used  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  the  needs  of  the 
latter  are  certainly  not  growing  less;  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  a  fair  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  industry  by  its  leaders.  Alany  buyers  have 
sensed  to  a  degree  the  demands  that  will  be  made  and 
have  made  fair  provision,  but  it  is  feared  that  too  man) 
manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  have  not  materially  antici- 
pated the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  them.  In  other 
words,  they  have  not  stocked  up  to  the  extent  that  trade 
in  the  near  future  would  appear  to  justify.  Even  prudent 
purchasers  may  hold  out  too  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
still  lower  cotton  prices,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
present-day  conditions  may  not  be  judged  by  criteria  of 
the  past,  and  that  influences  are  working  inexorably 
toward  hardening  rather  than  softening  of  cotton  prices. 

A  resumption  of  activity  is  noted  among  the  textile 
manufacturers,  but  the  demand  comes  largely  from  mer- 
chants rather  than  from  the  tire,  proofing,  footwear,  and 
other  branches  of  the  rubber  trade.  With  dearer  cotton 
in  prospect  and  little  likelihood  of  reduction  in  labor  cost, 
the  prospect  favors  an  upward  trend  in  the  price  of  tex- 
tiles. Certainly  it  seems  that  the  rubber  manufacturer 
who  looks  far  enough  riliead  in  contracting  for  woven 
material  will  have  an  advantage  over  him  who  has  over- 
stayed his  time  in  barg.iin-himting.     He  may  have  to  ask 
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a  liule  more  later  on  for  his  finished  goods  than  present 
prices,  but  still  he  will  be  able  to  quote  closer  figures 
than  his  coni;ietitor  who  bought  at  the  eleventh  hour  on 
a  risinn-  market. 


HIGHER   RUBBER   AND    SOON? 


THAT  the  price  of  crude  rubber  w^ill  continue  at  its 
present  low  figure  is  hardly  a  possibility.  To  be 
sure,  the  rule  has  been  that  however  one  guessed  as  to  the 
future  trend  of  prices  in  this  commodity  the  guess  was 
usually  wrong.  Nevertheless,  low  rubber  has  always  in 
time  been  succeeded  by  high  rubber.  The  three-dollar 
level  of  a  few  years  ago  in  the  light  of  future  needs 
looked  fairh'  permanent,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  High 
tides  recede  and  "low  water"  in  time  is  succeeded  by  high. 
If  for  no  other  reason  the  forced  cessation  of  tapping  on 
the  part  of  so  many  planters  will  bring  the  supply  down 
and  the  price  up.  Those  who  are  able  to  hold  on  will 
profit,  those  who  do  not  will  lose.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
planters  in  the  Far  East  who  so  ably  came  forward  and 
supplied  the  rubber  so  vital  to  industry  should  suffer  and 
perhaps  lose  all.  It  would  also  be  unfortunate  if  some 
great  monopoly  gathered  in  the  bulk  of  the  far  eastern 
plantations.  In  all  probability  nothing  of  the  kind  will 
occur.  The  advance  of  a  few  cents  a  pound  would  clear 
the  skies,  and  that  is  sure  with  the  world's  manufacturers 
soon  coming  into  the  market  for  rubber,  and  lots  of  it. 


THE   NATION'S   HIGHWAYS 


APART  from  the  production  of  rubber  tires  and  his 
interest  in  the  vehicles  using  them,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  with  which  a  tire  manufacturer  might  more 
properly  concern  himself  than  the  roads  on  which  his 
product  plays  such  an  important  part  in  transporting  men 
and  materials.  Readily  does  he  sympathize  with  all  en- 
deavors for  the  betterment  and  extension  of  the  country's 
roads,  but  too  often  he  allows  his  affairs  to  so  engross 
his  time  that  he  scarcely  notices  the  laudable  efforts  of 
those  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  much  less  does  he  give  them  a  word  of  direct  encour- 
agement. He  quite  appreciates  the  great  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  the  nation  from  ample,  well-made,  properly 
maintained  highways.  He  knows  that  their  early  con- 
struction would  hasten  the  return  of  normalcy  and  add 
wonderfully  to  the  comfort,  well-being,  and  convenience 
of  millions.  He  doubtless  realizes  that  national  and  state 
governments  have  appropriated  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  for  making  new  or  overhauling  old  arteries  of 
travel,  yet  unthinkingly  he  leaves  largely  to  venal  or  care- 
less politicians  the  matter  of  deciding  how  such  an  im- 
mense fund  shall  be  expended. 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  say  that  the  politicians 
will  have  the  detemiining  voice,  no  matter  what  good 
counsel  is  offered  them,  and  that  they  will  only  too  often 
serve  special  interests  rather  than  work  for  the  common 
benefit.    But  they  can  be  influenced  for  good  as  well  as 


for  ill.  They  can  be  shown  the  advantage  of  rendering 
conspicuous  public  service,  of  doing  something  that  is 
of  lasting  credit  to  them,  and  which  would  largely  atone 
for  remissness  in  other  directions. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  such  a  body  as  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Highway  Research  of  the  National  Research 
Council  can  be  very  helpful.  Its  disinterestedness,  its 
great  accumulation  of  valuable  data,  and  its  readiness  to 
aid  in  solving-  present-day  problems  in  highw^ay  making, 
maintenance,  and  financing,  as  well  as  the  use  and  restric- 
tion of  vehicles  and  the  question  of  transportation  from 
every  angle,  must  appeal  even  to  the  politician  of  ordinary 
stamp. 

An  organization  such  as  this,  which  has  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Engineering  Foundation,  army  and  auto- 
motive engineers,  national  and  state  highway  depart- 
ments, and  leading  technical  societies  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, certainly  merits  the  lively  interest,  not  of  tire 
manufacturers  alone,  but  of  all  rubber  men  who  would, 
while  promoting  their  own  welfare,  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good  for  their  fellow  countrymen. 


THE  STRAIGHT-SIDE  WINNING 


IN  spite  of  European  conservatism  and  dread  of  change, 
the  straight-side  tire  is  steadily  proving  its  superiority 
over  the  clincher.  The  conversion  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  to  straight-side  superiority  will  have  an 
enormous  eft'ect.  The  great  French,  Italian  and  German 
tire  companies  will  be  forced  into  line  to  keep  their  busi- 
ness. To  a  degree  it  is  the  story  of  the  rubber-cored 
golf  ball  translated  into  terms  of  tires. 


One  of  the  best  recommendations  made  by  the 
American  delegates  at  the  session  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  was  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  International  Committee  to  adjust 
difficulties  in  the  exchange  of  goods  between  nationals  of 
different  countries.  Nor  could  a  better  agency  be  selected 
for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  friction,  often  due  to- 
mere  misunderstanding,  in  the  conduct  of  individual  trans- 
actions in  international  trade.  A  comprehensive  plan  is 
provided  for  rectifying,  simplifying  and  expediting  nego- 
tiations ;  and  not  the  least  important  reforms  proposed  are 
those  for  establishing  a  council  of  arbitration  to  save  de- 
lay and  expense  in  litigation,  the  interchange  of  accurate 
credit  information,  equal  opportunities  for  business,  the 
lessening  of  artificial  trade  restrictions,  the  accurate  na- 
tional branding  of  merchandise,  and  measures  to  stamp 
out  trade  mark,  patent,  and  copyright  piracy. 


The  rubber  tent  used  so  successfully  in  g.\s  fumi- 
gation  had  but  one  rival,  a  scale-eating  bug  known  as 
Pcdiculoidcs.  The  past  tense  is  used  advisedly,  for  the 
"Peds,"  once  the  scale  is  destroyed,  turn  ravenously  upon 
human  beings  and  have  already  put  many  in  hospitals. 
The  bug  is  therefore  to  be  exterminated,  if  that  can  be 
done,  and  the  tent  comes  into  its  own  again. 
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The  Rubber  Sole  Turn  Shoe  Perfected' 

A    New    and    Important    Development 

NEW  type  of  footwear  which,   in  the  opinion  of  those   who  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PROCESS 

have  tested  it  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  wearer  and  This  new  dcvclcipnicnt  is  tlic  direct  outcome  of  the  great  effort 

manufacturer,  and  wliich   is  destined  to  l>e  a   factor  of  no       made    to   conserve    inatcrials   and   improve   methods    which   came 
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FLOOR    PLAN 
FDR  MAKING  CANWS  RUBBER  BOLE  TURN  SHOES 

OARAQITY  ABOunaoOPRTi  PER  DAY 


Typical    Factory    Plan    Showing    Arrangement   of    Machines    and    Operations 

small  consequence  in  the  shoe  trade  of  the  immediate   future,   is       during  the  war,  and  to   provide,  as   well,  a  more   practical   con- 
the  Goodyear  rubber  sole  turn  shoe.  struction    for    the    manufacture    of    canvas    rubber    shoes.     The 


Goodyear  Turn  Sole  Rink  Showing  Trimming  Machine,  Goodyear    Heel    Turning    and    Forepart    Turning    Machines, 

and  Relasters 


1  The  information  and  illustrations  used  in  this  article  were  obtained   from  the  United   Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 
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process  is  by  no  means  confined  to  manufacturers  of  rubber  foot- 
wear, but  presents  advantages  which  should  appeal  very  strongly 
to  all  makers  of  shoes  in  which  rubber  has  a  place. 

A    NEW   TYPE   OF  SHOE 

The  new  type  of  footwear  embodies  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known   in    the    rubber   shoe   trade    the   three    desirable    and    im- 


GOODYEAR   TURX    SoLE    WITHOUT    HeEL 

portant  features  of  a  good  shoe — style,  comfort  and  durability. 
Vulcanization  other  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  sole  is  entirely 
eliminated,  and,  as  the  method  of  manufacturing  and  the  equip- 
ment used  is  exactly  that  employed  in  making  high-grade  and 
comfortable  leather  turn  shoes  so  much  in  demand  at  the  present 
time,  the  possibilities  which  the  new  process  brings  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  fabric  shoes  arc  only  just  now  being  realized. 
BASIC  FEATURES 
The  basis  upon  which  the  whole  success  of  the  new  method  is 
built  is  the  construction  of  a  turned  shoe  sole  of  the  so-called 
"fiber  compound"  or  "composition  rubber,"  which  is  molded  with 
a  rib  or  shoulder  and  strongly  reinforced  to  withhold  the  strain 
of  the  sewing.  A  fabric  pocket  is  provided  for  a  steel  shank 
piece,  which  is  inserted  at  the  proper  time  to  give  permanent 
form  to  the  arch  of  the  shoe.  This  method  of  preparing  the  turn 
sole  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  it  has  met  every 
requirement  and  stood  every  test  that  has  been  placed  upon  it. 
It   is  made  by  the  use  of  a  special   and   ingenious   set  of  molds 


Beginning  of  the  Process,  Insole  Tacking  and 

ASSE.MBLING      iVl.\CHINES 

which  have  been  perfected  and  can  be  obtained  by  those  manu- 
facturing this  type  of  shoe. 

THE  RUBBER  TURN  SOLE 

The  sole  is  molded  with  or  without  a  heel  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  of  such  constructiun 
that,  with  the  inserted  sock  lining  or  slip  sole  in  the  completed 
shoe,  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
wearer. 

In  the  preparation  uf  this  turned  sole,  several  operations  are 
combined.  The  making  of  the  heel  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
sole  does  away  with  all  of  the  operations  necessary  in  completing 
this  part  of  the  shoe,  and  the  forepart  carries  the  separations  or 
indentations  which  usually  appear  on  the  upper  surface  of  a 
leather  turn  or  welt  shoe. 

TYPICAL   FACTORY    PLAN 

The  system  of  machinery  used  at  the  present  time  has  been  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  the  work  passes  with  the  greatest 
rapidity    from    one    operation    to    another    up    to    the    point    of 


completion.  The  accompanying  detailed  plan  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  machines  required  in  the  making  of  this 
shoe  and  the  organization  of  the  work,  which  has  been  the  out- 
come of  long  study  and  experiments. 

PLILLINC  AND  LASTING 
The  shoe  upper  is  prepared  in  the  regular  way,  the  molded 
sole  being  fastened  on  the  last  by  machinery.  Where  the  heel  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  sole  a  recess  last  is  used  for  first  lasting 
only.  The  fitted  upper  and  the  molded  sole  are  assembled  to- 
gether  on   the   lasts   by   means  of   the   Rex   assembling   machine. 


GooDVEAR  Turn  Sole  With  Heel 

after  which  it  then  passes  to  the  pulling-over  machine,  at  which 
point  the  shoe  is  pulled  in  the  regular  way  by  driving  nine 
tacks,  so  distributed  that  the  complete  toe  and  forepart  of  the 
shoe  is  thoroughly  pulled  and  lasted.  In  making  shoes  with 
sewed  seats,  after  placing  a  few  anchor  tacks  in  the  side,  fur- 
ther lasting  is  unnecessary,  as  the  operation  of  the  Goodyear 
turn  sewing  machine,  which  immediately  follows  the  pulling  and 
lasting,  draws  the  shoe  upper  securely  and  smoothly  to  the 
last  at  all  points.  In  instances  where  a  superior  type  of  shoe 
is  made  and  a  nail  seat  is  desired,  the  heel-seat  lasting  machine 
may  be  used. 

UPPER  SEWING  AND  HEEIL  TURNING 

After  the  pulling  and  lasting  operations  mentioned  above,  the 
shoe  is  ready  for  the  Goodyear  turn  sewing  machine  and  the 
upper  is  fastened  to  the  sole  in  the  same  mamier  that  it  is  in 
factories  where  this  fine  class  of  leather  footwear  is  made.  The 
upper  is  then  trimmed  and  the  last  is  withdrawn,  and  the  shoe 
goes  to  the  Goodyear  heel  turning  machine,  which  is  a  recently 
perfected  one.  The  turning  operation  on  the  heel  heretofore 
has   required   exceptional   skill   and   long  training   on  the  part  of 


PuLLiNC-OvER    Machine    and    Goodyear    Turn    Shoe 
Sewing  Machine 

the    operatives.      This    machine    is    now    very    successful    in    its 
work  and  operators  very  readily  become  accustomed  to  it. 
TURNING    THE    FOREPART 

After  turning  the  heel,  the  forepart  is  turned  by  a  Goodyear 
forepart  turning  machine,  which  is  also  a  new  machine,  in- 
vented for  this  purpose,  and  does  its  work  with  a  rapidity  and 
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accuracy  which  has  been  long  sought  for  in  making  this  type  of 
shoe,  for  the  number  of  operators  experienced  and  skilled  in 
this  operation  has  been  extremely  small  and 
the  demand  for  them  has  been  very  great. 
As  with  the  heel-turning  machine,  the  opera- 
tion of  this  machine  is  rapidly  learned  by 
operators  who  become  very  skilful  in  doing 
this  wonderful  and  essential  part  in  making 
a  turn   shoe. 

After  the  shoe  has  been  partially  turned. 
or  to  that  point  where  the  shank  no  longer 
is  disturbed,  the  steel  shank  piece  intended  tu 
give  permanent  form  to  the  shank  of  the 
shoe  is  inserted  in  a  pocket  which  holds  it 
permanently  in  place  and  gives  definite  form 
to  the  sh;ink. 

RELASTING,    TRIMMING    AND    FINISHING 

W  ith   the   C'lmiiU'tion  of  tlie  turning   opera- 


subsequc 
finishing 


nt  insertion  of  the  sock  liner  or  filler.  The  necessary 
operations  are  observed  in  making  a  marketable  shoe  of 
the  character  and  type  for  which  there  has 
been  an  active  demand  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  finished  shoe  is  of  such  flexibility  and 
comfort  that  the  demand  for  it,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  arc  familiar  with  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  perfecting  this  system 
of  manufacture,  is  destined  to  increase  rap- 
idly when  the  public  becomes  familiar  with 
the  desirable  qualities  which  the  shoe  pos- 
sesses. It  can  safely  be  said  that  no  recent  de- 
velopment in  shoemaking  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, particularly  to  concerns  that  have 
heretofore  confined  their  shoe  manufactur- 
ing to  those  methods  which  required  the  use 
of  vulcanization.  It  will  well  repay  any 
manufacturer   of   fabric    shoes   to   thoroughly 


Finished  Products  of  the  Goodyear  Turn   Sole  System,   Made   for   Style,  Comfort   and     Durability 

tion,  the  shoe  is  again  relasted  by  hand  lasters  who  place  within  investigate  this  process.  The  four  types  of  shoes  shown  in  the 
it  a  smaller  last  and  straighten  the  linings  so  that  the  shoe  is  accompanying  illustrations  are  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved 
ready   for  the  operation   of  trimming  forepart  and   heel   and  the       l)y  the  Goodyear  turn-sole  system. 


HOW   TO    REMOVE    PNEUMATIC   TRUCK   TIRES 

The  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  pioneer  builder 
cf  truck  pneumatics,  points  out  briefly  how  handling  a  change  of 
tires  on  the  road  can  be  made  a  one-man  job. 

To  dismount  the  tire  and  rim  from  the  wheel,  jack  up  the  car, 
loosen  the  tire  bolts  and  then  the  rim  by  shock,  and  turn  the  wheel 
so  that  the  sector  containing  the  valve  is  near  the  ground.  Grasp 
the  tire  with  both  hands  at  points  just  below  the  hub  level,  and 
lift  the  rim  away  from  the  top  of  the  wheel,  watching  the  valve 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  bind  in  the  felloe  when  the  rim 
slides  off  the  felloe  band.  This  method  of  dismounting  the  tire 
and  rim  from  the  wheel  requires  very  little  lifting,  and  does  no 
damage  to  valve  or  tube. 

To  detach  the  tire  from  the  rim  lay  the  tire  on  level  ground, 
locking-ring  side  up,  remove  the  valve  plunger  to  complete  defla- 
tion, and  push  back  the  valve  stem  inside  the  rim.  Remove  lock- 
ing and  side  rings,  loosen  flap  all  aroimd  and  lift  tire  straight  up 
ofif  the  rim.  Reverse  the  operations  when  the  tire  is  ready  for 
replacement  on  the  rim 

In  applying  the  rim  and  tire  to  the  wheel  engage  the  valve 
stem  in  the  felloe  at  a  point  level  with  the  hub,  push  the  rim 
firmly  again.st  the  felloe  and  turn  the  wheel  until  the  valve  is 
at  the  highest  possible  point.  The  rim  will  drop  into  place  on 
the  felloe.     This  knack  of  first  engaging  the  valve,  then  turning 


the  tire  and  rim  cm  the  whrel  eliminates  all  direct  lifting,  and 
makes  the  applying  of  even  an  eight-inch  tire  a  comparatively 
simple  matter. 


WHY  BURIED  CABLES  HEAT 
British  electrical  engineers  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
lessen  the  tendency  of  buried  cables  to  deteriorate  through  heating, 
and  through  the  same  cause  to  suffer  a  loss  in  conductivity.  At 
a  recent  conference  in  Liverpool  experts  reporting  the  results  of 
various  tests  showed  that  paper-covered  wires,  unlike  those  in- 
sulated in  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  were  subject  to  considerable 
variations  in  longitudinal  expansion.  A  rise  from  the  "normal" 
earth  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  to  120  degrees  in  a  220-yard 
strand  of  armored  copper  cable  caused  an  expansion  of  4^ 
inches,  distorting  the  inelastic  lead  covering  and  occasioning  much 
trouble.  Over  120  degrees  the  dielectric  loss  rose  rapidly,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  efficiency  of  the  insulating  medium  decreases 
proportionally  to  the  increase  in  heat.  Many  factors,  it  was 
pointed  out,  favored  the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  copper 
conductor  and  lessened  its  current-carrying  capacity,  such  as 
a  considerable  increase  in  voltage,  a  very  dry  or  loose  soil, 
and  ])articnlarly  trapping  of  air  in  minute  films  between  the 
paper  coating  and  the  copper,  or  differing  degrees  of  intimacy 
of  contact   between   the  dielectric  and  the   conductor. 
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A  Glossary  of  W^ords  and  Terms  Used  in  the  Rubber  Industry — VIF 


By  Henry  C.  Pearson 

Pneumatic   Tire    Definitions" 


THE  I'oUowing  detinitions  relating  to  pneumatic  tires  are  pre- 
sented subject  to  additions  and  corrections.  They  are  pur- 
posely brief,  the  plan  being  ultimately  to  expand  those  of 
major,  and  delete  those  of  minor  importance.  Factory  terms, 
machines  and  processes  have,  in  this  section,  been  excluded  ex- 
cept when  they  e.vplain  finished  products. 

Pneum.\tic  Tire.  A  circular  rubber  and  fabric  tube  for  attach- 
ment to  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  inflatable  with  air  or  gas  under  pres- 
sure, usually  through  an  affi.xed  valve.  The  fabric  supplies 
strength  and  checks  undue  expansion.  The  rubber  binds  the  plies 
of  fabric  together,  insulates  threads  or  cords  that  they  may  not 
chafe,  protects  from  moisture  and  abrasion,  presents  a  surface 
adapted  for  traction,  resistant  to  side  slip,  and  confines  the  air. 
Pneumatic  tires  arc  called  in  French,  "pneumatiques,"  in  English, 
"pneumatic  tyres,"  and  in  almost  all  other  languages,  "pneumatics," 
sometimes,  "pneus." 

There  are  two  general  types,  double  tube  and  single  tube.  The 
double  tube  consists  of  two  separate  parts,  the  casing  and  the 
inner  tube.  The  casing  is  a  concave  band  of  rubber  and  fabric, 
open  throughout  its  whole  inner  circumference  and  nearly  horse- 
shoe-shaped in  cross-section.  Its  parts  in  general  are :  rubber 
tread,  rubberized  fabric  breaker  strip,  carcass  built  of  plies  of 
rubberized  building  fabric,  or  of  cords  or  cord  fabric,  side-walls, 
and  rim  attachment  beads  of  rubber  and  fabric  or  rubber  fabric 
and  wire.  Its  office  is  to  envelop,  retain,  and  protect  the  inner 
tube  and  aflford  a  suitable  surface  for  road  contact. 

Three  types  of  casings  are  used,  fabric,  cord  and  cord  fabric. 
The  fabric  type  is  built  up  of  plies  of  frictioned  square-woven 
fabric  so  applied  that  warp  and  woof  threads  lie  diagonal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  tire.  Cord  tire  casings  are  made  of  separate 
cords,  rubber  impregnated,  laid  diagonally  in  two  or  more  separate 
plies,  each  cord  and  each  ply  separated,  cushioned  and  isolated  by 
coatings  or  layers  of  rubber.  Cord  fabric  tire  casings  are  made 
of  cord  layers  (plies)  which  consist  of  close-lying  parallel  warp 
cords  lightly  held  together  with  tie-in-threads,  rubber  impreg- 
nated and  insulated.  They  are  ordinarily  made  of  6,  8,  or  more 
plies,  the  cords  of  each  lying  diagonal  to  the  circumference  and 
also  to  the  other  plies  in  alternation. 

The  inner  tube  is  usually  a  circular,  endless,  elastic  tube  of  rub- 
ber to  which  an  inflation  valve  is  affixed,  or  a  straight  tube  sealed 
at  the  ends  which  butt  together  when  it  is  fitted  within  the  circu- 
lar casing.  Its  oflSce  is  to  hold  air  under  pressure,  being  enveloped 
and  protected  by  the  casing  into  which  it  fits.  The  single-tube  tire 
used  chiefly  on  .Xmerican  bicycles  is  an  endless  tube  of  rubber 
and  fabric  brought  by  pressure  and  vulcanization  into  a  homo- 
geneous unit.  It  consists  of  rubber  lining,  frictioned  fabric  plies, 
rubber  cover  tread  and  valve. 

The  pneumatic  tire  is  used  on  passenger  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, motor  trucks,  airplanes  and  bicycles,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
on  racing  sulkies,  carriages,  perambulators  and  jinrickishas. 

ABR.^SION.  The  wearing  away  of  the  surface  of  a  tire  by  rub- 
bing off  or  attrition,  as  tread  abrasion. 

Absorb.\bilitv.  a  quality  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  by 
pneumatic  tires,  whereby  they  resist  compressive  shocks,  or  take 
up  and  disperse  through  the  resilient  casing  and  the  elastic,  in- 
flated inner  tube,  the  jarring  or  concussion  due  to  the  striking  of 
or  passing  over  minor  obstructions  of  the  road,  with  minimum 
vibration  and  loss  of  energy. 

Accelerated  Cure.     See  Vulcanization. 

'Continued  from  The  India  Robber  World,  July  1,  1921,  pages  723-725. 
•  Copyrislited  by  'ETcniy  C.  Pear?'>n.    May  be  reprinted  with  credit  to  the 
author. 


Accessible  Valves.  Inner  tube  valves  within  easy  reach,  in 
contradistinction  to  valves  set  on  the  inner  side  of  a  wheel,  as 
on  types  of  disk  wheels  which  by  reason  of  their  inaccessibility 
make  frequent  pressure  testing  difficult  and  tend  to  the  neglect 
of  proper  inflation. 

Accessory  Kit.  A  trade  term  for  an  assortment  of  rubberized 
fabric  and  rubber  patches,  cement,  etc.,  for  emergency  work  in 
tire  repair.    See  Repair. 

.\cu).  A  shop  term  applied  to  cold-cure  solutions  containing 
chloride  of  sulphur.     See  Cold  Cure. 

Acid  Cure  Cement.  A  cold  cure,  self-vulcanizing  cement  used 
in  splicing  inner  tubes,  afti.\ing  valve  patches,  and  other  repair 
work;  a  typical  formula  being  1.7  fluid  ounces  of  sulphur  mono- 
chloride  to  1  gallon  of  carbon  tetrachloride  mi-xed  with  pure 
rubber.     See  Cement. 

Adhesion.  The  friction  strength  of  union  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  the  materials  in  a  casing.     See  Specifications. 

Adjuster.     One  who  adjusts.     See  Adjustment. 

Adjustment.  A  refund  or  allowance  to  the  buyer  of  a  tire 
claimed  to  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  through  defect  in 
material   or   workmanship.     See  Guaranty. 

Aerial  Wheel.  A  name  given  to  the  first  pneumatic  vehicle 
tire  patented  in  England  in  1845  by  Robert  W.  Thompson. 

Aftercure.  a  slow  process  of  spontaneous  vulcanization  in 
normal  atmospheric  temperature,  remarked  in  the  aging  of  rub- 
ber when  it  becomes  inelastic  and  inclines  to  chip  and  check  on 
its  surface. 

Aging  Qualities.  Properties  possessed  by  a  tire,  involving 
materials  and  make-up,  which  determine  the  duration  of  its 
normal    service.      Often   applied    to    side-wall    stock.      See    Life. 

Air  Cure  Cement.  India  rubber  in  a  volatile  solvent  so  com- 
pounded that  it  cures  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  self  curing  cement. 
See  Acid  Cure  Cement. 

Air  G.\ge,  or  Gauge.  A  small  instrument  applied  to  a  valve 
for  determining  the  pressure  of  air  in  an  inflated  inner  tube, 
and  usually  self-recording.     See  Pressure  Gage. 

Air  Nipples.  Rubber  devices  attached  to  tires  in  which  valves 
are  fastened. 

Air  Pressure.  The  expansive  stress  of  the  air  in  pneumatic 
tires  proportioned  to  tire  size  and  maximum  load.     See  Load. 

Air  Releaser.  A  contrivance  for  screwing  upon  a  valve 
which,  by  depressing  the  plunger  pin  or  check,  allows  an  inner 
tube  to  deflate,  as  for  repair.     See  Deflator. 

Air  Substitutes.  Various  devices  and  materials  designed  to 
supplant  compressed  air  for  resilience  in  pneinnatic  tires.  See 
Fillers. 

Air  Tube.    A  British  term  for  inner  tube. 

.'\iR  Tube  Protector.  An  interliner  of  several  plies  of  friction 
fabric  molded  to  fit  inside  a  casing  and  having  beveled  or 
feathered  edges.  Designed  to  protect  the  inner  tube  when  a  cas- 
ing has  been  pierced.  It  is  placed  over  the  inner  tube  and  in- 
serted with  the  latter  but  not  cemented  to  the  casing.  See 
Relincrs. 

Air  Valve.  The  channel  through  which  compressed  air  is 
supplied  to  or  expelled  from  an  inner  tube.     See  Valve. 

Airplane  Tire  (Aeroplane  Tire).  A  light  cord  or  fabric 
tire,  for  airplanes.  First  manufactured  as  a  single-tube  tire,  then 
as  a  clincher  fabric  tire,  and  finally  as  a  clincher  cord  tire.  At 
present  the  Palmer  type  of  clincher  cord  airplane  tire  with  a 
wire  reinforcement  in  the  bead  is  generally  used.  This  allows 
a  smaller  bead  to  be  used  and  lightens  the  tire,  and  also  allows 
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tires  of  the  clincher  type  to  be  used  up  to  200  millimeters  section 
diameter.     See  Specifications  and  Sizes. 

Alarms.  Various  attachments  on  inner  tube  valves  for  in- 
dicating automatically  by  whistling,  bell  striking,  cap  explosion, 
clicking,  bumping,  or  concussion,  dellation  of  a  tube  below  a 
predetermined  minimum  of  pressure. 

Ali.ne.mext.  I'aralleMng  of  motor-car  wheels  to  avoid  uneven 
wear  of  tires. 

All  Rubber  Patch  Stock.  A  strong,  cured  stock  used  in  re- 
pair, having  a  layer  of  uncured  gum.     See  Patches. 

All  Warp  Tire  Fabric.  A  material  for  a  tire  carcass  in- 
vented by  John  Fullerton  Palmer,  an  American,  and  brought  out 
in  1893  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  consists 
wholly  of  warp  (lengthwise)  threads  with  no  weft  (crosswise) 
threads,  calendered  on  sheet  rubber,  then  cut  into  strips  wound 
spirally  on  a  mandrel,  and  overlaid  with  similar  strips  in  reverse 
direction. 

Anti-Rust  Strip.  A  British  term  for  a  circular  flap  of  rough 
rubber  sheet  fitted  to  the  bed  of  an  inner  tube  used  with  a 
clincher  type  tire,  and  designed  to  protect  the  tube  from  a  rusty 
rim. 

Armor.  A  modified  form  of  chain  protection  for  a  casing  em- 
ploying, in  one  type,  numerous  bands  2  inches  wide,  of  flat  steel 
links  J^-inch  thick  hooked  together,  and  which  may  be  hooked 
to  a  rim  or  put  on  like  a  tire.  Often  used  like  a  boot,  in  one  or 
more  bands,  to  protect  a  casing  damaged  by  a  blow-out  or  rim 
cut. 

Armored  Tire.  A  so-called  puncture  proof  tire  having 
leather  or  rubber  treads  in  which  wire,  chain,  metal  bands  or 
disks  are  embedded,  or  to  which  they  are  attached,  to  reinforce 
the  casing.     See  Treads. 

Associ.\TioN  Guaranty.  A  standard  form  of  guaranty, 
adopted  in  1896  by  the  Rubber  Tire  Association,  comprising  lead- 
ing bicycle  tire  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  to  correct 
many  troubles  caused  by  vague  and  difficult  guaranties  and  the 
demands  on  manufacturers  for  replacements.  Revised,  and  re- 
strictions added,  in  1898. 

AuTO  Tread  Stock.  A  reclaimer's  term  for  a  carcass  com- 
prising tread  and  three  or  four  outer  plies. 

Auto.mobile  Tire.  A  pneumatic,  solid,  cushion  or  spring  tire 
used  upon  self-propelled  passenger  vehicles.  See  Specifications 
and  Sizes. 

Axle  I-oad.  The  weight  of  an  automobile  and  its  contents 
upborne  by  the  axles  as  set  in  the  wheel  hubs;  a  factor  determin- 
ing— with  the  tire  size — the  proper  pressure  to  be  carried  in  a 
tire,  the  load-weight  being  calculated  by  weighing  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  leveled,  fully  loaded  car  separately  and  dividing  by 
two,  reference  to  the  inflation  scale  then  giving  the  correct  air 
pressure.     See  Load. 

Baby  Cab  Pneumatic.  An  inflatable  single-tube  tire  for  per- 
ambulators, and  somewhat  smaller  than  a  bicycle  tire. 

Bailey  Tread.  The  first  practical  rubber  non-skid  tread  us- 
ing small  rubber  studs  or  buttons.     Named  after  the  inventor. 

Balance.  A  manufacturer's  term  referring  to  a  harmonious 
combination  of  quality  of  material,  quantity  proportion,  work- 
manship, and  vulcanization,  with  a  perfect  working  together  of 
carcass,  tread  and  bead. 

Balloon  Tire.  A  slighting  term  applied  in  the  early  nineties 
to  pneumatic  bicycle  tires  which,  unlike  the  solids,  had  to  be 
blown  up  like  a  balloon. 

Bandage  Wrapping.  An  operation  whereby  a  strip  of  cloth 
is  dampened  and  wound  spirally  about  a  built-up  tire  and  its 
core^-usually  in  three  layers — before  the  tire  is  put  in  the  vul- 
canizer.     See  Single  Cure. 

Bandage  Wrapping  Fabric.  A  light-woven  cotton  sheetinp 
used  for  winding  around  built-up  casings  or  inner  tul)es  in  the 
open-cure  process. 

Bareback.  A  fabric  frictioned  on  one  side  only  and  used  in 
repair  work. 


B.\rtlett  Tire.  The  original  c'incher  tire  patented  in  Great 
Britain  in  1889  by  William  Erskine  Bartlett.     See  Clincher.' 

Basic  M.^terials.  Fundamentals  used  in  tire  manufacture, 
india  rubber,  cotton,  compounding  ingredients,  and  solvents.  Sec 
India   rubber,   Cotton,   Ingredients,   Solvents. 

Bead.  The  thickened,  stiflfened  edges  of  a  tire  casing  by  which 
it  is  fastened  to  a  wheel  rim,  made  usually  with  semi-hard  rub- 
ber cores  for  clincher  tires,  or  with  rubber-embedded  steel  piano 
wire,  or  braided  spring  steel  ribbon  for  quick  detachable  and 
straight  side  tires.  The  parts  of  a  bead  are :  core,  cover,  toe 
and  heel. 

The  varieties  of  beads  suitable  for  dififerent  patterns  of  rims 
include :  clincher,  in  which  the  extensible  inner  edges  of  the 
casing  are  made  to  spring  over  and  hook  under  the  incurved 
edges  of  the  rim  by  means  of  a  shoulder  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
casing  edge,  the  bead  core  being  usually  of  semi-hard  rubber; 
straight-side,  in  which  the  outer  edges  of  the  beads  are  flattened 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of  the  bead,  in  which  strands  of 
wire  or  braided  wire  embedded  in  rubber  form  an  inextensible 
core,  the  casing  being  adapted  to  quick  detachable  and  quick 
demountable  rims  on  which  a  removable  outer  flange  allows 
ready  removal  or  application  of  a  casing:  combination  bead,  a 
straight-side  bead  with  a  quick  detachable  filler  shoulder  of  hard 
rubber  attached  to  make  a  straight-side  tire  adaptable  to  a 
clincher  rim. 

Bead  Cover.  A  light,  frictioned  fabric  lapped  over  a  bead 
from  toe  to  side  wall.     See  Chafing  Strip. 

Bead  F.^bric.     See  Chafing  Strip. 

Bead  Heel.    The  outside  edge  of  the  bead.    See  Bead. 

Bead-Lock  Inner  Tire.  An  interliner  consisting  of  four  or 
five  plies  of  frictioned  fabric  molded  to  fit  over  the  inner  tube 
with  one  ply  of  the  fabric  forming  flaps  at  either  side  to  fit 
over  the  beads  and  be  locked  between  the  tire  beads  and  the 
wheel  rims.     See  Reliner. 

'     Bead  Section.     Insertion  of  new  section  where  a  bead  has  been 
broken.     A  repair  term. 

Bead  Tie-in.  An  operation  in  tire  construction,  in  which, 
after  the  several  plies  of  fabric  have  been  stretched  on  the  core, 
all  plies — in  clincher  casings — are  trimmed  at  the  toe  of  the  bead. 
In  wire-bead  casings  the  plies  are  alternately  folded  across  the 
base  of  the  bead  and  trimmed.  A  cover  of  rubber  about  1/16- 
inch  thick  and  of  compound  similar  to  that  used  on  the  fabric 
is  then  applied  over  all. 

Bead  Toe.     The  point  of  the  bead  nearest  the  tube.     See  Bead. 

Beaded-Edge  Rim.  A  British  term  for  a  clinclicr  type  rim. 
See  Rims. 

Beaded-Edge  Tyre.  A  British  tprm  for  a  casing  of  the 
clincher  type.     See  Clincher. 

Beading.  The  application  of  a  bead  strip  to  the  base  of  a  tire 
carcass  and  the  overlapping  of  it  with  gum  or  fabric,  or  the 
removal  of  tire  beads— a  reclaimer's  term. 

Beadless  Tires.  Discarded  tires  lacking  beads  but  not 
stripped.     A   reclaimer's  term. 

Beads,  Semi-Hard.  Term  applied  to  a  special  rubber  com- 
pound forming  the  bead  core  of  many  of  the  smaller  automobile 
tires  and  most  motorcycle  tires  of  the  clincher  type.  The  cores 
afford  enough  stretch  to  permit  the  finished  tires  to  be  easily 
pulled  oflf  a  one-piece  vulcanizing  core  mold  as  well  as  to  be 
readily  sprung  on  a  clincher  rim. 

Bias  Fabric.  A  square-woven  frictioned  fabric  cut  into  bias 
strips.     A  rubber  manufacturer's  term. 

Bias-Woven  Fabric.  A  non-raveling  fabric,  the  warp  threads 
of  which,  in  weaving,  remain  in  the  usual  len,gthwise  position, 
but  the  fillers  or  weft  threads  of  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  more  or  less,  to  the  warp  threads. 

Bicycle  Rims.  Wood  or  metal  wheel  bands  of  a  bicycle.  See 
Rims. 

Bicycle  Tire.     A  rubber  and  fabric  pneumatic  tire,  of  single- 
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tube   or   double-tube    construction.     Used    on    bicycles    and    light 
vehicles.     See  Specifications  and  Sizes. 

Bicvcu;  Tire  Cement.  Rim  cements  for  attaching  single 
tube  tires  to  wheel  rims.  They  are  of  two  varieties,  quick  drying 
rubber  solutions,  and  an  easily  melted  gutta  pcrcha  compound. 

Bicycle  Tire  Fabric.  A  square-woven  cotton  duck,  ordinarily 
of  8  and  lOj^-ounce  material.  For  bicycle  cord  tires,  15-ounce 
cord  fabric  similar  to  that  fur  cord  tires  is  employed,  using 
two  plies  in  building. 

Bici'CLE  Tire  Sizes.     See  Sizes. 

Binder  Strip.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  rubber  cushion 
under  the  tread.     See  Cushion. 

Blemished  Tires.  Factory-inspected  tires  in  which  defects 
appear,  often  sold  as  seconds,  or  first  and  second  blemished; 
a  euphemism  for  N.  F.  C.  tires.     See  N.  F.  C. 

Blister.  First :  a  puffing  in  or  under  a  tread,  due  to  im- 
prisoned air,  sand,  etc..  caused  by  neglected  tread  cuts.  Second: 
a  curing  defect  due  to  a  "bunching"  in  part  of  the  fabric  layer. 
Third :  the  result  of  the  expansion  under  heat  of  air,  moisture 
or  gas  imprisoned  between  plies  or  pocketed  in  the  tire  compound. 

Blocking  Out.  The  cutting  or  stepping  of  plies  of  fabric  in 
rectangular    sections    preparatory    to    building-in    repair    sections. 

Bloom.  The  efflorescence,  or  the  working  to  the  surface,  of 
uncombined  or  excess  sulphur  on  tires,  tubes  or  accessories. 

Blow  Holes.  Perforations  resulting  from  blisters  between 
fabric  plies  or  beneath  the  tread.     A  repair  term. 

Blowout.  An  explosion  of  the  air-inflated  inner  tube  through 
fabric  rupture  of  the  casing. 

Blowout  Be.^d.  A  bulging  out  of  line  of  a  bead,  sometimes 
occurring  in  curing  repairs  by  live  steam. 

Blowout  Boot.     See  Boot. 

Blowout  Ch.\in.  A  device  for  emergency  repair  of  a  rim- 
cut  or  blown-out  tire,  consisting  of  several  loops  of  chain  across 
the  casing,  fastened  at  either  side  in  a  plate  which  hooks  on  the 
rim.  Used  to  protect  a  damaged  casing  and  supplement  a  canvas 
inner  patch. 

Blowout  Patch.  Sections  of  rubberized  fabric  reaching  from 
bead  to  bead,  placed  inside  of  a  punctured  or  torn  casing. 

Boi.ted-on  Tire.  A  method  of  fastening  the  tire  to  a  specially 
constructed  rim  by  means  of  locking-rims  fitted  over  the  bead 
and  retained  by  bolts.     See  Rims. 

Boot.  A  short  section  of  fabric  plies  with  extra  rubber  for  a 
tread,  and  laced,  strapped  or  hooked  over  a  damaged  casing  and 
about  the  rim  for  temporary  repair.  Occasionally  made  of  raw- 
hide or  leather  and  steel-studded. 

Boothroyd  Tire.  The  original  single-tube  tire,  the  invention 
of  which  is  credited  to  A.  Boothroyd,  of  England,  who  failed  to 
patent  it,  and  which  under  other  names  became  for  many  years 
the  standard  type  for  bicycles   in  the  United   States. 

Braided  Fabric.  Tire-building  fabric  braided  upon  a  series  of 
annular  cores  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tire  casing. 

Brake-Skidding.  An  uneven  wearing  down  of  a  tire  tread 
due  to  an  abrupt  checking  of  speed  and  consequent  road  scrap- 
ing or  to  unequal  adjustment  of  brakes. 

Brand.  An  identification  mark  placed  on  their  products  by 
tire,  tube  and  accessory  manufacturers.  The  brand  on  tires  may 
include :  the  degree  of  inflation  required,  indicated  by  pounds 
of  air  pressure  for  the  size  and  character  of  the  tire;  the  manu- 
facturer's name,  trade  name  and  size  of  the  tire,  the  size  being 
given  in  inches  and  usually  also  in  millimeters ;  the  date  of 
manufacture,  generally  in  code ;  the  serial  number,  all  such  mark- 
ings being  molded  in  relief  on  the  side-wall — and  to  which  may 
be  added  the  name  of  the  tread  pattern,  often  impressed  by  n 
mold  on  the  tread. 

The  brand  on  tubes  includes :  the  maker's  name ;  trade  name 
of  tube,  and  the  size  in  inches,  and  often  in  millimeters,  printed 
on  the  tube :  the  size  and  serial  number  molded  in  the  tube,  and 
to  which  may  be  added  a  seal  or  stamp  to  indicate  that  the  tube  is 


ol  the  heavy  or  tourist  type,  the  absence  of  which  seal  or  stamp 
implying  that  the  tube  is  of  the  regular  type. 

Breaker  Fabric.     See  Breaker  Strip. 

Breaker  Strip.  A  band  of  coarsely  woven,  frictioned  fabric 
coated  with  a  soft  rubber  compound  adapted  to  adhere  tenacious- 
ly to  the  stiff  tread  and  designed  to  break  the  force  of  the  road 
blows  and  so  distribute  them  as  to  divert  carcass  break-down. 

Broken  Backs.  A  term  applied  to  casings  which  have  their 
fabric  framework  practically  fractured,  the  break-down  usually 
resulting  from  rim  pinching  or  running  a  tire  flat. 

Broken  Bead.  Rupture  of  the  solid  rubber  core  or  wire  cable 
and  encasing  fabric  cover  of  a  tire  bead. 

Buffing.  Roughening  of  a  damaged  part  with  a  file,  sand- 
paper, emery-cloth  or  wire  brush  to  obtain  a  clean,  abraded  sur- 
face for  the  application  of  repair  gum  or  cement. 

Buffings.  A  reclaimer's  term  applied  to  the  rubber  dust  pro- 
duced in  the  making  of  new  and  repair  of  old  tires. 

Builder  Fabric.  (1)  Usually  a  square-woven  fabric  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  tire  carcass.  (2)  For  motor  tires  general- 
ly a  long-staple  cotton  is  used,  also  plied  yarns,  squarely  woven 
and  usually  weighing  17.25  ounces  per  square  yard.  (3)  A  square- 
woven  fabric  usually  made  from  11 -ply  yarns  in  both  warp  and 
filling. 

Building  Fabric.     See  Builder  Fabric. 

Building  Up.  Overlaying  rubberized  fabric  sections  and  gum 
in  repair  work  to  conform  to  the  original  tire  construction ;  also 
in  repairing  large  pneumatic  truck  tire  treads,  the  use  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  tread  .stock  so  as  to  form  a  semi-flat  surface. 

Built-up  Tread.  A  smooth  tread  made  by  superimposing 
strips  of  tread  gum  upon  one  another  in  graduated  widths  so 
that  the  middle  of  the  tread  is  thicker  than  the  edges.  See  Camel- 
back. 

Butt-End  Adjustable  Flaps.  Inner-tube  protecting  flaps  or 
interliners  with  ends  cut  flush  and  sides  feather-edged  to  pre- 
vent friction  between  tube  and  casing.  Often  cotton-covered  to 
prevent  tube  chafing. 

Butt-End  Tube.  An  inner  tube  usually  with  sealed  ends  made 
so  as  to  lie  within  a  casing,  and  butted  or  jointed  together.  In 
one  type  one  end  is  so  rimmed  that  it  will  fit  within  a  collar  on 
the  other  end,  and  inflation  will  give  an  air-tight  lock.  In  an- 
other, one  end  is  cone-shaped,  fitting  into  a  cavity  in  the  other 
end,  both  ends  being  sealed.  An  advantage  possessed  by  the 
jointed  inner  tube  is  that  it  may  be  applied  or  removed  from  a 
wheel  without  taking  the  latter  off  the  frame. 

Cable  Cord.  Cord  used  in  construction  of  cord  tires,  usually 
made  of  long-staple  cotton  comprising  four  or  six  unit  threads — 
usually  six — about  the  size  of  average  sewing  cotton.  After  being 
rubber  solutioned  until  about  40  per  cent  rubber  in  weight,  they 
are  twisted  into  a  unit  cord  with  a  tensile  breaking  strength  of 
230  pounds.  Such  unit  cords,  in  groups  of  three,  four,  or  six — 
usually  four — are  again  rubber-solutioned  and  twisted  into  a 
cable  cord. 

Cable  Cord  Tire.    See  Cord  Tire. 

Calendered  Stock.  Unvulcanized  dry  mixed  rubber  in  sheet 
form,  with  or  without  fabric  backing  insertion,  or  friction,  for 
tire  building  or  repair. 

Caliper  Gages.  Instruments  using  the  caliper  principle  for 
measuring  external  dimensions  of  tires  to  determine  proper  in- 
flation. 

Camelback.  a  ready-made  tread.  A  complete  tread  stock 
formed  in  layers  with  the  flattened  center  much  thicker  than  the 
sides — used  to  hasten  retread  work. 

Canvas.    See  Fabric. 

Canvas  Tyres.    A  British  term  for  fabric  tires. 

Carcass.  The  body  or  foundation  of  the  tire  casing  built  of 
rubberized  fabric,  cord  fabric,  or  cords,  and  rubber. 

Cases.     Another  name  for  casings.     See  Casing. 
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Casing.  The  external  covering  or  shoe  of  a  double  tube  tire, 
and  excluding  the  inner  tube. 

C.MERPiLL.XR  Tire.  A  trade  term  given  to  a  form  of  tire  armor 
made  of  rejected  or  worn  casings  cut  into  short  segments  and 
linked  with  a  chain  above  the  bead  around  a  complete  tiro. 

Cement.  A  general  term  referring  to  a  substance  or  composi- 
tion which  causes  bodies  or  materials  to  stick  or  adhere  to  each 
other.  As  employed  in  tire  making  and  repairing,  a  rubber  com- 
pound— rarely  gutta  pcrcha — virtually  fused  between  two  surfaces 
to  be  united  in  vulcanizing,  or  a  solution  of  rubber  in  a  solvent. 
The  efficacy  of  cement  is  dependent  on  various  factors,  such  as 
the  quality  of  the  rubber,  the  mode  of  application,  the  cleanliness 
of  the  bodies  to  be  joined,  the  adhesive  attraction  of  such  bodies 
for  the  particles  composing  the  cement,  etc.  In  tire  building 
and  repair  a  general  rule  obtains  that  the  cement  stock  should 
be  practically  the  same  as  the  gum  in  the  frictioned  fabric  or 
other  material  of  which  the  casing  is  made  in  order  that  their 
curing  time  will  synchronize,  and  defective  union  through  under 
or  overcure  be  obviated.  Pneumatic  tire  cements  include:  air 
cure,  acid  cure,  compound,  dough,  outer  case,  patching,  plugging, 
quick  cure,  rim,  self-curing,  solid  and  vulcanizing  cement.  See 
.^ir  Cure,  Acid  Cure,  etc. 

Cementless  Blanket.  Repair  stock  in  sheet  form,  usually 
1/16-inch  thick,  to  be  cut  as  desired,  made  with  a  cured  or  semi- 
cured  backing  and  a  facing  of  adhesive  unvulcanized  gum. 

Ce.menti.ess  Tube  Patch.  A  tube  patch  for  emergency  re- 
pair, made  of  thin,  feather-edged  wafers  of  semi-cured  rubber 
with  an  unvulcanized  rubber  backing  or  "self-cementing"  piece  of 
pure  gum  coated  with  air-drying  rubber  cement.  See  Self- 
Curing  Patch. 

Chafer  Fabric.  A  light — usually  9J4  ounce — frictioned,  woven 
material  applied  as  a  strip  over  the  bead  extending  from  the  toe 
of  the  bead  to  a  point  Yz  to  J^-'^ch  above  the  bead,  and  under- 
lying the  side-wall. 

Chafing.  A  term  comprehending  many  forms  and  occasions 
of  tire  and  tulie  trouble.  Treads  of  casings  may  be  chafed  or 
worn  away  abnormally  through  irregular  contact  with  the  road, 
due  to  wheel  misalinement,  driving  in  street-car  tracks,  skidding 
through  too  sharp  application  of  brakes,  and  through  contact 
with  a  fender  bolt.  Side-walls  may  be  chafed  by  grazing  street 
curbing,  running  in  rough  roads  or  through  heavy  sand,  or  from 
uneven  internal  pressure  caused  by  bulging  of  a  casing  under  a 
heavy  load,  or  when  tire  is  run  fiat  or  underinflated.  Fabric  plies 
of  casings  may  be  chafed  by  punctures,  through  sharp  flexing 
as  when  the  tire  is  underinflated,  by  the  admission  of  grit 
through  a  break  in  the  outer  covering  of  the  casing,  or  by  ill- 
fitting  flaps  or  reliners.  Tubes  may  be  chafed  when  a  bead  toe 
lifts  under  a  load — a  slight  continuous  motion  soon  nibbing  away 
part  of  the  tube  wall — through  insufficient  inflation  whereby  it 
fails  to  tightly  fill  up  the  casing  bore,  or  through  the  friction  on 
it  of  the  ends  or  sides  of  a  flap  or  relincr. 

Chafing  Strip.     See  Chafer  Fabric. 

Chain-Binding.  Gouging  and  tearing  of  tires  through  exces- 
sive use  of  chains  and  other  anti-skid  devices,  or  through  ill 
fitting  of  chains ;  chain  wear. 

Chain.s.  Small  rings  or  links  of  metal  looped  transversely  on 
a  tire  to  arrest  skidding  and  give  added  traction  on  slippery  pave- 
ments or  on  soft  roads. 

Char-a-Bancs.  a  sturdy  type  of  pneumatic  tire  generally 
used  in  tourist  service,  especially  on  motor  omnibuses  and  wagon- 
ettes—char-a-bancs ;  still  largely  of  fabric  construction  and  of 
clincher  type. 

Chfckerboard.  a  heavy,  open-weave  cotton  fabric  frictioned 
and  .skim-coated  on  both  sides  and  used  for  breaker  strips.  See 
Breaker  Strips. 

Checking.  A  fault  developed  in  tire  side-walls  whereby  checks, 
chinks,  or  minute  cracks  result,  usually  from  underinflation,  curb 
abrasion,  rubber  aging,  etc. 

Clincher    Automobile    Tire.     .\    tire    casing   having   springy, 


or  in  many  types  inextensible,  outcurved  beads  with  solid  cores 
\vhich  engage  the  incurved  flanges  of  a  clincher  rim  so  that  in- 
flation of  the  inner  tube  holds  the  casing  firmly  in  place.  The 
clincher  type  is  based  upon  the  patent  of  William  Krskine  Bart- 
lett,  1890,  owned  by  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  sold,  except  shop  rights,  to  the  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  of  London,  England. 

Clincher  Bicycle  Tire.  A  bicycle  tire  opeii  on  its  inner  cir- 
cumference, the  two  sides  of  which  have  a  circular  bead  or  mold- 
ing which  fits  into  a  corresponding  groove  around  the  wheel  rim, 
enabling  the  tire  to  grip  the  rim  firmly  when  inflated. 

Clincher — Michelin  Tire.  A  tire  made  by  Michelin  &  Cie., 
Paris,  France,  under  contract  (1903 J  with  the  North  British  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  which  had  acquired  the 
original  clincher  tire  patents  of  William  Erskine  Bartlett  (1889 
and  1890).  In  this  tire  the  casing  had  a  beaded  edge  fitting  into 
incurved  flanges  of  a  clincher  rim,  inflation  of  the  tire  holding  it 
m  place.     See  Clincher  Automo1)ile  Tire. 

Closeo-Enu  Tube.  A  butt-end  inner  tube  used  on  bicycles  and 
motorcycles ;  a  non-continuous  tube.     See  Butt-end  Tube. 

Cloth  Wrapping.     See  Bandage  Wrapping. 

Cold  Cure.  The  surface  curing  of  rubber  by  the  application 
of  a  solution  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sulphur  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  patented  by  Alexander  Parks  in  England,  in 
1846.     See  Vulcanization.   . 

Cold  P.\tch.  Application  of  a  gum  patch  to  a  tube  with  air- 
drying  or  acid-cure  cement  in  emergency  repair. 

CoMBiN.\TioN  Cure.  A  mode  of  vulcanization  whereby  a  car- 
cass with  its  side  walls  and  top  cover  is  first  semi-cured,  and  ^hen 
the  entire  casing — after  the  addition  of  cushion,  breaker,  under- 
tread,  and  tread — is  given  a  final  cure. 

Combination  Tread  Stock.  A  repair  stock  consisting  of  tread, 
cushion,  and  breaker  strip  formed  into  a  single  unit.  See  Carael- 
back. 

Complete  Section.  A  repair  for  blowouts,  cuts,  etc..  in  which 
the  ply-cutting  or  stepping  extends  across  the  tire  and  the  section 
is  built  anew.  See  Full  Section   Repair. 

Compound.  The  rubber  compositions  used  in  treads,  friction, 
cushions,  skim  coats,  side-wall,  bead  center  and  cement  .gums. 

Compound  Cement.  A  vulcanizing  cement  made  of  com- 
pounded rubber,  a  typical  formula  being:  fine  Para  gum  33  parts, 
litharge  6  parts,  and  sulphur  3  parts,  one  pound  being  mixed  with 
a  gallon  of  naphtha. 

CoMinjuND  Specifications.  Requirements  set  by  the  United 
States  War  Department  as  to  tire  ingredients.    See  Specifications. 

Compression  Inner  Tube.  A  more  or  less  puncture-proof 
inner  tulje  having  a  thick  wall  and  of  greater  cross-sectional  diam- 
eter than  the  space  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  casing.  When  in- 
flated, the  walls  compress  a  puncturing  object  tightly,  thus  pre- 
venting the  exit  of  air;  and  when  the  object  is  withdrawn  the 
compression  automatically  closes  the  hole. 

Consumers'  Tires.  As  applied  to  motorcycle  tires,  sizes  most 
used,  including  26  by  2'4,  26  by  3,  28  by  3,  and  29  by  ZVi.  See 
Sizes. 

Coordination.  The  perfect  working  together  through  equal 
adherence,  and  unified  resistance  of  the  various  tire  parts. 

Cord  Bicycle  Tire.  A  bicycle  tire,  usually  made  of  two  plies 
of  cord  fabric  so  laid  as  to  form  two  continuous  bands  of  rub- 
berized cords  about  its  entire  circumference,  each  band  lying 
diagonally  to  the  adjacent  one  and  well  insulated  and  cushioned 
with  rubber. 

Cord  F.\bric.  Carcass  material  made  up  of  rubberized  cords 
in  parallel  and  held  in  place  with  a  few  light  "tie-in"  cords.  See 
Fabrics. 

Cord  Fabric  Tire.  A  pneumatic  tire,  the  carcass  of  which  is 
made  up  of  cord  fabric. 

Cord  Patch.  A  built-up  bias  corj-fabric  section  vulcanized  in- 
side a  cord  tire  casing  for  repairing  small  break?  beneath  a 
tread. 
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Cord  Reinforcement  Patch.  A  pad  of  several  layers  of  cord 
rebuilding  fabric  superimposed  in  graduated  sizes,  impregnated 
with  rubber  and  semi-cured.  Used  either  for  inside  reinforce- 
ment of  outside  sectional  repairs,  or  for  mending  a  casing  which 
has  a  minor  injury  in  several  of  its  plies. 

Cord  Repairing  Fabric  A  textile  practically  identical  with 
the  original  cord  fabric  used  in  building  tires  and  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  rubber.     See  Cord  Fabric. 

Cord  Section.  A  repaired  section  of  a  cable  cord  tire  through 
the  removal  of  damaged  cords  and  the  insertion  of  new. 

Cord  Separation.  An  injury  to  cord  and  cord-fabric  tires  due 
usually  to  sand  and  water  working  through  tread  cuts  and  re- 
sulting in  a  chafing  of  one  or  more  of  the  cord  plies. 

Cord  Tire.  A  tire,  the  carcass  of  which  is  built  with  two 
layers — as  the  Silvcrtown  type — of  heavily  rubberized  cable  cords 
placed  diagonal  to  each  other,  each  layer  being  insulated  in  rub- 
ber. Also  a  tire  of  the  multiple-cord  type,  built  of  cord  fabric 
using  smaller  cords  and  more  plies.  See  Silvertown  and  Multi- 
ple Cord. 

Cord  Tire  Tubes.  Inner  tubes  with  thick  walls  often  made 
with  nine  plies  of  laminated  rubber  instead  of  the  usual  six,  and 
designed  to  better  fill  out  the  bore  of  cord  tires  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  fabric  tires,  and  to  offset  the  inflation  strain 
and  chafing  to  which  regular  tubes  would  be  subjected  in  such 
casings.    See  Inner  Tube. 

Corded  Fabric.     See  All  Warp  Tire  Fabric. 

Cords.  Heavily  rubberized  cotton  cables  used  in  the  carcass 
of  cord  tires ;  also,  colloquially,  cord  tires. 

Coreless  Beads.  A  reclaimer's  term  for  material  stripped  from 
the  beads  of  old  tires. 

Cotton.  A  basic  material  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire.  The  proportion  of  cotton  in  a  tire  varies  with  dif- 
ferent makes.  In  an  average  distribution  of  materials  23  per 
cent  by  weight  may  be  allotted  to  fabric. 

The  varieties  of  cotton  used  in  tire  duck  cord  fabric,  and  cords 
include:  American  peeler,  a  strong  fiber — If^  to  15^-inch — grown 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas ;  Sea  Island, 
a  very  choice  quality,  grown  chiefly  on  islands  off  the  Georgia 
Coast,  the  fibers  ranging  from  \'/z  to  2'/^  inches;  Egjptian,  also 
called  "Sak"  or  Sakellarides,  an  excellent  sort  raised  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  a  fiber  of  from  1^  to  l}4-inch;  Peruvian 
(.smooth),  with  a  IM-'nch  fiber;  and  American-Egyptian,  now 
grown  extensively  in  the  reclaimed,  arid  lands  of  the  Southwest, 
and  developed  since  1910  by  government  experts  from  Egyptian 
Sakellarides  into  two  sorts,  Pima  and  Yuma,  after  two  districts 
in  Arizona  in  which  the  experimental  growths  were  conducted. 
The  fiber  of  American-Egyptian  ranges  from  1-7/16  to  1-11/16 
inches.  It  is  strong  and  silky,  is  especially  adapted  for  low  num- 
ber yarns,  and  is  preferred  by  many  spinners  for  tire  fabrics  on 
account  of  its  superior  twist. 

Cousin  Stock.  A  stock  that  is  less  supple  than  cushion  but 
more  so  than  tread,  applied  between  breaker  and  tread.  Designed 
to  lessen  road  shock  to  the  cushion  and  the  carcass. 

Cover.    See  Casing. 

Creeping.  Longitudinal  movement  of  a  tire  on  its  rim,  or  of 
an  inner  tube  in  its  casing. 

Cross  Weave  (Square  Weave).  The  plain  or  square  inter- 
lacing of  yarn  or  thread  as  found  in  tire  duck. 

Ci'Red-Back  Gum.  Sheet  rubber  with  one  side  cured,  used  for 
inside  reinforcement  of  heavy  inner  tubes,  the  uncured  side  pre- 
venting adhesion  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube  in  repairing. 

Curing.  Applying  heat  to  effect  the  chemical  union  of  rubber 
and  sulphur,  with  or  without  other  ingredients.     See  Vulcanizing. 

Curing  Scale.  In  steam  curing,  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  pressure  needed  to  develop  proper  vulcanizing  temperature ; 
as,  40  pounds  will  yield  286.7  degrees  F. ;  60  pounds,  307.2  degrees 
F.,  etc. 

Cushion.     A  resilient  layer  of  rubber  placed  under  or  over  the 


breaker  strip,  designed  to  bind  it  and  the  tread  firmly  to  the  car- 
cass, and  to  cushion  the  carcass  from  shocks. 

Cushion  Gum.      See  Cushion. 

Cushion   Stock.     See  Cushion. 

Cut  Filler.  A  rubber  dough  or  putty  used  to  fill  tread  cuts. 
See  Dough. 

Dead  Ends.     Sealed  terminals  of  non-continuous  inner  tubes. 

Dekl.\tion.  Exhaustion  or  removal  of  air  from  an  inner  tube. 
Accomplished  by  rolling  the  tube  from  a  point  opposite  the  valve, 
or  by  connecting  the  valves  with  air-suction  apparatus.  See  De- 
flator. 

Defl.\tor.  a  vacuum  pump  repair-shop  and  tire-factory  de- 
vice for  withdrawing  air  from  tubes  that  have  been  inflated  for 
testing,  and  to  permit  the  tubes,  when  new,  to  be  folded,  packed, 
and  shipped,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  mended  after  usage. 

Demount.  To  remove  a  tire  from  a  rim,  or  a  rim  from  its 
setting. 

Demountable  Pneumatic.  A  motorcycle,  passenger,  or  truck 
pneumatic  tire  that  may  be  removed  with  its  rim.     See  Rims. 

Demountable  Rim.     See  Rims. 

Depressed  Tread.  A  tire  having  a  tread  with  a  hollowed  out 
design  intended  to  afford  security  against  skidding. 

Detachable  Demountable  Rim.  A  rim  so  made  that  the  tire 
alone  may  be  removed  or  that  both  tire  and  rim  may  be  removed 
together.     See  Rims. 

Detachable  Pneumatic.  A  motorcycle,  passenger,  or  truck 
pneumatic  tire  that  may  be  removed  from  a  wheel  rim.    See  Rims. 

Detachable  Tube.  The  inflatable  member  of  a  double-tube 
bicycle  tire,  differentiated  from  the  vulcanized-in  type  used  in 
single-tube  tires. 

Dismountable  Rim.    A  demountable  rim.     See  Rims. 

Double  Bead  Tire.  A  tire  having  its  bead  cores  formed  of 
many  wire  cables  embedded  in  semi-hard  rubber,  and  bisected 
throughout  with  four  plies  of  cord  fabric  to  impart  e.xtra  rigidity 
and  strength  to  bead  and  casing. 

Double  Clinch.  A  type  of  double-tube  bicycle  tire,  in  which 
the  toes  of  the  soft  bead  casing  are  made  to  engage  a  flange  be- 
tween two  rim  channels  and  the  heels  to  fit  under  the  incurving 
flanges  on  the  edges  of  the  rim.     See  Rims. 

Double  Cure.  A  manufacturing  term.  In  repairing,  a  trouble 
experienced  in  using  cavity  retread  molds,  whereby  in  vulcanizing 
adjoining  sections  a  part  already  cured  receives  a  second  and  un- 
desired  curing.     See  Combination  Cure. 

Double  Lock  Blowout  Patch.  A  frictioned  fabric  inside 
patch  to  hold  a  blowout  or  rim  cut,  with  wings  with  which 
it  can  be  double-locked  over  each  bead. 

Double  Tube  Tires.  An  early  designation  of  the  modem 
pneumatic  automobile  tire,  referring  to  a  tire  having  a  removable, 
inflatable  tube  included  in  a  protective  outer  cover,  attachable  to 
a  rim. 

Dough.  A  self-curing,  plastic  rubber  composition  for  filling 
tire  cuts.     See  Cements. 

Dry  Cure.  A  repair  term,  applied  to  the  vulcanizing  of  treads, 
sections,  patches,  etc.,  in  heated  molds  and  without  direct  contact 
with  steam  or  moist  heat. 

Drying.  The  removal  of  all  moisture  from  tire  material  in 
repair,  preliminary  to  cementing  or  curing. 

Dual  Pneumatic  Tire.  Two  pneumatic  tires  applied  side  by 
side  on  a  truck  wheel — but  little  used  now,  owing  to  difficulty  in 
maintaining  uniform  air  pressure  and  distributing  car  load. 

Duck  Plies.    Layers  of  tire  builder  canvas. 

DuNi.OP  Tire.  The  prototype  of  the  present-day  pneumatic 
tire.  Originally  a  simple,  inflated  rubber  tube  taped  on  a  bicycle 
wheel  and  patented  in  Great  Britain  in  1888  by  John  Boyd  Dunlop, 
of  Belfast,  Ireland.  Now  a  tire  of  the  double-tube  variety  made  by 
the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  having  a  wire-edge  casing 
with  an  endless  inner  tube. 

Elastic  Tyres.    A  British  term  generally  applied  in  patent  ap- 
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plications  to  all  forms  of  pneumatic,  solid,  cushion,  or  other  rub- 
ber or  rubber  substitute  tires,  or  tires  containing  springs  or  other 
mechanical  devices  to  afford  resilience. 

Electric  Tire.  A  term  early  applied  to  a  tire  built  up  of 
parallel  cords  laid  in  two  plies  transverse  to  each  other  and  re- 
garded as  more  "electric"  or  resilient  than  a  fabric  tire.  See  Cord 
Tire. 

Emergency  Strap.  A  leather  strip  wound  about  a  damaged 
tire  as  temporary  repair.    See  Boot. 

Enameling  Duck.    A  medium-weight,  plain-woven  cotton  duck 


with  laid  warp  and  plied  yarn  weft,  suitable  for  enameling  and 
used  for  spare  tire  covers. 

Endless  Inner  Tubes.  Air-containing  tubes  of  the  all-circle, 
continuous  type.    See  Molded  Inner  Tubes. 

Exceptions.  A  repair  term  applying  to  tires  not  of  standard 
construction. 

Extensible  Beads.  Semi-hard,  stretchable,  projecting  flanges 
on  the  inner  periphery  of  a  tire  casing,  adapted  for  fitting  into 
the  upraised,  incurving  edges  of  a  clincher  wheel  rim.  See 
Clincher  Tire. 


Ten  Years'  Experience  With  Aging  Tests* 

By  William  C.  Geer,  Vice-President,  and  Waller  W.  Evans,  Development  Manager,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  most  prominent  problem  that  has  confronted  the  rubber 
chemist  is  the  prevention  of  deterioration  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber with  age.  We  deal  with  a  perishable  vegetable  mate- 
rial, and  there  is  no  problem  quite  so  important  to  manufacturer 
and  consumer  as  the  too  rapid  change  in  physical  properties  on 
simple  standing.  On  account  of  this  change  in  vulcanized  rub- 
ber it  has  become  common  practice  to  build  into  our  composi- 
tions excess  properties  beyond  the  real  needs  of  service,  in  order 
to  make  allowance  and  leave  after  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
quality  to  withstand  the  service  for  which  the  articles  were 
designed. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  some  years  ago  the  writer 
analyzed  the  situation  and  determined  that  the  first  step  in  its 
solution,  and  the  most  necessary  one  for  immediate  use,  was  a 
means  by  which  the  rate  of  decay  could  be  predicted.  Even, 
therefore,  if  a  knowledge  of  means  of  preservation  was  lacking 
it  would  at  least  be  possible  to  so  handle  materials  that  the 
maximum  life  with  present  knowledge  could  be  determined. 
This  led  to  a  study  of  accelerated  aging  tests,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  described  in  this  paper. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  has  not  been  and  there  is  not 
now  any  attempt  to  claim  perfection,  or  even  near  perfection. 
This  paper  attempts  to  describe  simply  an  experience  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  as  that  may  happen  to  be  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  use  it.  The  facts  are  that  this  experiment  has  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  means  of  approximately  predicting  the  relative  rate  of 
deterioration  of  a  variety  of  rubber  compounds.  The  proof  of 
the  value  has  been  determined  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  I 
thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  if  the  experience  were  to  be 
written  and  the  conclusions  presented  to  the  International  Rub- 
ber Congress.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  find  many  flaws  in 
the  method,  that  you  will  find  many  differences  in  the  conclu- 
sions, and  I  make  no  claim  other  than  an  attempt  to  point  out 
one  company's  results. 

HISTORY 

The  work  on  accelerated  aging  extends  over  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  definitely  the  contributing 
factors,  much  less  to  distinguish  between  the  ones  which  had  a 
direct  and  those  which  had  an  indirect  influence  on  working  out 
a  test  which  would  have  practical  significance  in  the  rubber  in-- 
dustry.  For  this  reason,  in  giving  a  historical  outline  of  the 
accelerated  test  the  theoretical  work  on  oxidation  of  rubber  is 
included  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  evaluate  any  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  of  knowledge  on  oxidation,  or  its  result, 
aging. 

The  earliest  observation  on  the  'aging  of  rubber  goods  was 
made  by  Spiller  in  1865'.  He  noticed  that  "patent  waterproof 
felt"  after  six  years'  service  did  not  possess  the  close  structure 
and  waterproof  qualities  of  the  original  article;  upon  extraction 


of  the  rubber  goods  and  evaporation  of  the  residue,  a  resinous 
film  which  differed  from  the  characteristic  rubber  film  was  ob- 
tained. This  product  was  known  as  "Spiller's  resin"  and  the 
phenomenon  which  was  held  responsible  for  its  formation  was 
recognized  as  oxidation. 

About  the  same  time  W.  A.  Miller^  published  the  results  of 
his  findings  on  investigating  the  effect  of  light  and  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture  of  raw  and  manufactured  gutta  percha  and 
caoutchouc. 

In  1885  Thomson'  observed  that  vulcanized  elastic  fabric 
oxidized  very  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  temperature 
about  100  degrees  C.  The  rubber  became  harder,  and  the  theory 
was  advanced  that  vulcanization  was  being  continued.  He  also 
noticed  that  ozonized  air  had  little  action  on  unstretched  or  un- 
strained rubber,  but  that  it  acted  very  rapidly  on  rubber  thread 
in  the  stretched  or  strained  condition. 

The  first  practical  accelerated  aging  test  was  devised  by  C.  O. 
Weber'  and  was  termed  "sun  cracking  test,"  the  theory  being 
that  the  detrimental  changes  in  vulcanized  rubber  goods  were 
caused  by  oxidation  hastened  by  sunlight.  In  attempting  to 
duplicate  actual  conditions  in  a  laboratory  test  in  which  the 
time  involved  would  be  appreciably  shortened,  ozone  was  at 
first  considered  as  an  oxidizing  medium,  but  was  rejected  as 
impractical  since  it  was  difficult  to  secure  regularly  a  gas  of 
uniform  concentration.  The  weighed  rubber  strips — in  this 
case  tire  covers — were  immersed  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  ace- 
tone and  hydrogen  peroxide  for  at  least  two  days,  after  which 
time  the  strips  were  dried  at  100  degrees  C,  weighed  and  com- 
pared with  an  imtreated  sample.  The  increase  in  weight  denoted 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  was  considered  a  fairly  re- 
liable measure  of  the  sun  cracking  liability  of  the  sample  tested. 

Hcrbst'  stmlicd  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  purified 
Para  rubber  and  the  constitution  of  the  resultant  products.  By 
passing  a  current  of  air  through  a  solution  of  the  rubber  dis- 
solved in  benzene  and  heated  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  140 
hours  he  obtained  a  light  brown  liquid  and  resinous  products 
similar  to  Spiller's  resin. 

In  the  same  y^ar  Ditmar'  published  a  laboratory  method  for 
testing  the  durability  of  rubl'er  and  rubber  goods;  this  method 
could  well  be  termed  an  accelerated  aging  test.  It  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  durability  of  rubber  and  of  rubber 
goods  varied  inversely  to  the  case  with  which  they  were  oxidized 
by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  thus  partially  converted  into  resin- 
ous products  of  the  nature  of  Spiller's  resin.     The  sample  to  be 


1  Paper   ro.id   at   the    International    Rubber   Conference,   London,    England, 
Tunc    7-13.    1921. 

'  lournal  of  the  Chemical   Society,  Vol.   18.  44-6,   1865. 
'Tmirnal   of   the    Chemical    Society,    Vol.    18,   273-8,    1865. 
''Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Vol.   4,  710-19,   1885. 
» Weber,   "Chemistry  of  the  Rubber  Industry,"  229-30,    1902, 
•  Berichte  der  Deutsche  Chemische  Ccsellschaft,  Vol.  39,  523-5,  1906. 
'  Gummi-Zeitung,  Vol.  20,  628,   1906. 
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examined  was  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  and  dried  tu  constant 
weight  in  vacuum  over  calcium  chloride  or  in  a  drying  oven  at 
100  degrees  C.  l''our-tenths  to  eight-tenths-grani  of  the  dried  sam- 
ple was  then  scaled  in  a  thick-walled  tube  from  which  the  air  had 
been  displaced  by  oxygen  and  heated  for  5  to  20  hours  at  100 
degrees  C.  The  tube  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  rubber  re- 
moved, weighed  rapidly,  and  the  increase  in  weight  taken  as  an 
inverse  measure  of  the  durability  of  the  sample.  The  increase 
in  weight  shown  by  a  sample  of  good  rubber  in  five  hours 
amounted  to  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 

Ditmar  also  conducted  tests  for  determining  the  influence  of 
various  constituents,  such  as  powdered  glass'  and  l>arytc.s°,  on 
the  oxidation  of  rubber  as  well  as  tVe  influence  of  vulcanization 
pressure". 

In  connection  with  work  on  aging  and  oxidation  one  should 
not  neglect  citing  the  work  of  Harris"  on  detennining  the  struc- 
ture of  rubber  by  means  of  ozone,  since  these  researches 
are  of  importance  in  throwing  light  on  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of   the   rubber   molecule. 

In  a  similar  sense  the  discovery  by  Spence''  of  the  presence 
of  oxidases  in  rubber,  as  well  as  his  work  on  after  vulcaniza- 
tion, should  be  recognized  for  its  effect  on  research  along  these 
lines. 

The  majority  of  the  work  on  aging  from  1906  to  date  was 
conducted    for   the   following   purposes :    to   study   the   theoretical 


of  the  rubber  molecule.  At  temperatures  in  the  neighborhood 
of  80  degrees  C.  pure  rubber  was  readily  attacked  by  oxygen, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  about  complete  oxidation  of  a 
film. 

Later  Peachey  and  Leon"  amplified  these  earlier  researches 
by  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  moist 
oxygen  on  vulcanized  as  well  as  crude  rubber.  One  of  the 
results  noted  was  that  vulcanized  rubber  oxidized  far  less  rapid- 
ly than  crude  rubber,  but  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
was  ultimately  the  same.     The  oxidation  products  were  analyzed. 

Bing''  had  earlier  determined  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  vulcanized  rubber,  and  the  accelerating,  deteriorating  effect 
of  copper  salts.  No  change  in  normal  oxidation  was  observed 
in  nine  months,  but  when  copper  chloride  was  used  deteriora- 
tion set   in  within  a  week. 

A  quantitative  study  was  made  by  Kirchhof"  on  the  oxida- 
tion products,  both  of  crude  and  vulcanized   rubber. 

Gorter"  and  Kerbosch",  as  well  as  Peachey  and  Kirchhof, 
already  mentioned,  have  studied  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
oxidation  of  rubber.  Van  Rossem's  work''  in  which  conclu- 
sion that  the  oxidation  of  rubber  is  a  secondary  process  which 
can  take  place  only  when  rubber  has  been  previously  depoly- 
merized  to  a  definite  critical  viscosity  is  not  in  disagreement 
with  the  experiments  of  the  above  mentioned.  Fickendy^. 
by    exposing    rubber    to    sunlight    in    tubes    containing    air    and 


Fig.   1.     At'i>.\R.\Tus  iuk  Testing  .Vce  oi-    Vli.ca.vizeu   Klhhkk 


nature  of  oxidation,  to  define  and  determine  the  oxidation  prod- 
ucts ;  and  to  study  the  effect  of  aging  on  vulcanized  rubber  in 
determining  the  state  of  cure  and  the  "optimum"  or  correct  cure. 
Peachey  in  1912"  carried  out  experiments  on  crude  rubber  to 
determine  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  which  are  concerned  in 
eflecting    complete    "atmospheric    oxirlation"    of    the    r,„H,„    unit 


•Ibid,  Vol.  21,  418-9,   1906 

•Ibid,   Vol.  21,   234-5,   1906. 

» Chemische-Zcituni!,   Vol.   31,  638-9,   1907. 

"Betichtf  der  Deutsche  Chcmische  Gescllschaft.  Vol.  37,  2708,  1904; 
V.l.  38,  1195,  3987,   1905. 

I-  niochemical  Journal,  Vol.  3,  165,  351.  Kolloid-Zeitsdirift,  Vol.  10, 
299.   1912. 

"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  \ol.  31.  1103-5,   1912. 


other  gases,   proved  that   the   presence  of  o.xygen   was   necessary 
to  produce  tackiness. 

The  researches  of  Stevens"',  de  Vries^,  Eaton  and  Day"'  and 
Schidrowitz  and  Goldsborough"  were  carried  out  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  correct  or  "optimum"  cure.  Aging  is  studied 
with  this  purpose  in  mind  and  also  for  its  effect  on  the  stress- 


"  Ibid.  Vol.  37,  55T-60T,   191S. 
i«  Kolloid-Zcitschrift.  Vol.  4,  232-5,  1909. 
i«  Kolloid-Zcitschrift,    \'ol.    13,   <t9-61,    1913. 
^^  Mededcclingen   over   Rubber,    No.    11. 
"Ibid,    No.    111. 

"  The    Rubber    Industry,    1914.   p.    149.      Communications   rf   the    N»ther- 
land  (jovernment  Institute,  Part  4.  p.   120. 
-■»  K<  lloid-Zeitschrift,  \M.  9.  81,   1911. 
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strain   curve.      In   must   of   their  experiments   a   normal   and   not       where   a   lesser   number   of   tests   are   to   be   made   and   where 


an  accelerated  aging  period  is   used,   the  time  in  most  cases  be- 
ing at  least  a  year.     De  Vries,   however,   heated   the   vulcanized 
sample  at  72  degrees  C.  or  65  degrees  C.  for  12  to  16  days. 
The  action  of  light  as  a  factor  in  accelerating  oxidation  was 

studied   by   dc   N'ries   and   more   recently  by    Porritt". 


standard  type  of  electric  drying  oven  is  available,  this  can  be 
adapted  to  such  work,  provided  a  mechanical  agitator  is  placed 
inside  the  oven  to  insure  an  even  temperature  throughout,  and 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  heated  to  160  degrees  F.  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  test.     As  an  example,  the  type  known  as 


Fig.  2.  Plan  .'\Nn  Elevation  of  Age-Testing  Apparatu.s 


The  accelerated  life  test  as  worked  out  and  put  into  practice 
at  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  was  described  at  the  September,  1916, 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society"". 

The  first  work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  vn  accelerated  age  tests  was  in  the  fall  of  1907,  at  which 
time  a  suggestion  came  to  us  from  Dr.  Van  Der  Linde,  of  the 
Gutta  Pcrcha  &  Rubber  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  who  used  a  very 
fast  aging  test.  He  performed  it  upon  three  small  pieces  of 
rubber.  The  samples  to  be  tested  were  put  in  an  air  bath  of 
heated  air  about  140  degree?  C.  for  a  period  of  one,  two  and  three 
hours,  taken  out,  and  examined  for  cracking,  hardening,  or  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  becoming  soft.  This  method  was 
not  parallel  with  actual  aping  in  any  particular  and  we  came 
to  the  following : 

PRESENT   METHOD   OF   MAKING    TESTS 

The  age-testing  apparatus  used  in  the  present  method  is  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  2.  Into  this  oven,  heated  air  was  blown  at  a 
temjieraturc  of  160  degrees  F.,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  a 
continuous  supply  of  hot  fresh  air  was  added  during  the  entire 
aging  period.  A  number  of  samples  3.'32-inch  thick  were  pre- 
viously cut  in  the  form  of  our  standard  test  strip  and  placed  in 
this  air  bath.  The  test  strips  were  suspended  by  punching  a 
hole  in  the  enlarged  end,  passing  a  wire  through  and  placing 
between  each  strip  a  rubber  disk  about  the  same  thickness  as 
the  test  piece,  to  keep  the  individual  strips  separated  and  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air  so  tliat  the  entire  surface  was  exposed. 
The  air  was  then  started  circulating  and  the  test  continued  for 
a  period  of  two  weeks,  taking  out  three  samples  each  day.  These 
were  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  at  room  temix-rature  until 
they  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium,  after  which  they  were  test- 
ed for  tensile  strength  and  elongation. 

While  we  have  referred  to  a  particular  type  of  oven  in 
which  to   perform  these  aging  tests,   we  wish   to  point   out   that 

=1  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Vol.  3i.  872-4,  1916; 
Vol.  37,  280-4T,  305-6T,  340-2T.  191S;  Vol.  39,  826A,  192;1.  The  India- 
Rubher  Journal.  Vol.  52,  679-80.  79-1.  1916;  Vol.  53.  220-2.  366,  1917. 

=2  The  India-Rubber  Journal,  Vol.  53,  101,  1917;  Vol.  57,  77,  1919;  Vol. 
61,  87-90,   1921. 

=3J(mrnil  of  the  Societv  of  Chemical    Industry,  Vol.  38.  339-45T,   1919. 

=<The  India-Rubber  Journal,  Vol.  52,  615-20,  757,  795,  1916;  Vol.  S3, 
327-8,  1917. 

»The   India-Rubber  Journal,   Vol.   60,    1159-62.    1920. 

=«The  India   Rubber   World,   Vol.    55,    127.    1916. 


the   Freas   electric   ovens,   equipped    with   electric   agitator   on   the 
inside,  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

The  data  plotted  in  curve  form  give  a  time-decay  curve  of  the 
compound.  For  a  long  time  these  were  always  run  in  com- 
parison with  a  standard  compound,  that  is,  at  least  two  sets  of 
samples  were  run  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  by  comparing  the 
curve  of  a  compound  the  age  of  which  we  knew,  and  the  curxe 
of  a  compound  which  we  did  not  know,  we  obtained  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  service  to  be  expected  from  this  new  com- 
pound. It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  we  consider  this 
purely  a  practical  and  not  an  ultimate  test.  Our  experience, 
however,  based  on  many  thousands  of  these  curves,  indicates 
to  us  that  this  method  of  determining  the  approximate  aging 
of  a  commercial  rubber  product  is  reliable,  and  is  of  great  Vrilue 
as  an  aid  to  a  compounder  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  pemiitting 
him  to  study  the  aging  of  the  composition  of  compounds. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  until  recently  to  determine  the 
probable  chemical  reactions  involved.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume,  however,  that  at  the  temperature  employed  and  with  the 
current  of  fresh  air  passing  over  the  samples,  an  tixidation  oc- 
curs, forming  one  of  the  unstable  peroxides  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  an  increase  in  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization,  similar 
to  that  resulting  from  the  aging  of  rubber  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

Having  now  described  the  method  by  which  the  test  is  per- 
formed, let  us  proceed  to  examine  a  few  curves  taken  from  the 
records  of  our  laboratory.  We  have  many  thousand  curves,  and 
we  have  chosen  a  few  of  those  which  illustrate  certain  typical 
characteristics  and  of  which  natural  aging  data  were  available. 

CURVES   SHOWING    TYPICAL    AGING    CHARACTERISTICS 

The  compound  used  in  Fig.  3  is  one  of  the  older  types  so  com- 
iiKiti  in  rubber  thread.  This  curve  shows  the  change  in  the 
elcingation  and  in  the  tensile  strength  over  a  period  of  seven 
d;..\s.  The  curves  are  sharp  and  the  deterioration  was  rapid. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  decay  of  the  same  compound  and  cure,  although 
tested  at  a  different  tiine  and  upon  different  strips.  The  heavy 
line  is  the  curve  plotted  from  the  data  taken  from  the  strips  that 
had  been  subjected  to  the  aging  cabinet  described  in  the  fore- 
going. The  broken  line  is  the  plot  from  the  data  obtained  from 
strips  that  had  been  filed  away  in  a  dark  room  kept  at  ordinary 
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temperatures  and  in  the  dark,  and  test  strips  removed  at  inter- 
vals over  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  five  years.  From  these 
curves  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  accelerated-life  test  is  some- 
vkfhat  more  severe  than  the  natural-life  test,  although  there  is 
some  degree  of  correspondence  in  the  general  shape  of  the 
curves. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  5  were  made  from  data  obtained  as  those 
of  Fig.  3,  and,  like  Fig.  3,  the  curves  show  sharp  deterioration. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  we  should  judge  from  the  experience  of 
our  laboratories  that  the  compound  thus  made  and  vulcanized 
would  decay  too  rapidly  in  natural  life. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  different  compound  and  a  different  cure.  It 
is  also  chosen  to  show  a  wholly  different  type  of  aging  curve. 


In  this  case  the  tensile  strength  and  elongation  have  remained 
at  high  levels,  and  one  would  judge  this  compound  to  be  a  good 
one.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  while  we 
cannot  show  you  the  curves  from  natural  life  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  next  diagram  to  which  your  attention  is  invited  is  Fig.  7. 
Here  have  been  plotted  the  data  from  the  natural  and  short-life 
tests  and  tensile  strengths  only.  The  compound  is  one  of  the 
older  type  composed  of  natural  grades  of  rubber  and  litharge 
as  the  accelerator.  The  accelerated-life  test  again  shows  more 
severe  than  the  natural  aging.  These  curves  may  be  considered 
typical,  and  one  of  the  general  conclusions  may  be  anticipated 
at  this  point,  which  is  that  when  an  accelerated  aging  curve 
shows  a  type  where  the  tensile  strength  is  nearly  constant  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days  and  no  severe  decline  following,  it 
is  pretty  general  to  find  the  natural-life  test  is  at  least  as  good, 
and  usually  better.  One  must  here  warn  those  who  may  use 
this  method  to  gain  experience  in  judging  curve  data,  to  follow 
the  method  of  comparison  of  unknown  with  known  compositions 
before  predicating  any  considerable  volume  of  output  upon  un- 
compared  data. 

Fig.  8  is  intended  to  describe  a  relatively  close  comparison 
of  accelerated  and  natural-life  tests  of  a  lower-grade  composi- 
tion. 

Fig.  9  is  the  data  of  a  lower-grade  compound  the  natural-life 
test  for  which  was  run  but  24  months.  The  parallelism  is  fairly 
close.  The  fact  of  the  natural  tensiles  being  under  the  others  is 
probably  due  to  difference  in  the  original  mixings. 

The  next  four.  Figs.  10,  11,  12  and  13,  are  from  a  compound 
of  the  type,  plantation  50,  caucho  ball  50,  sulphur  8.  The  first 
shows  how  one  may  be  misled,  due  to  irregularities  in  tensile 
strength.  Of  course,  in  making  any  curve  to  relate  functional 
data  where  irregularities  exist  one  should  follow  a  physical 
method  of  averaging,  but  the  average  rubber  chemist  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  so  elaborate  a  method.  We,  there- 
fore, are  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  obviously  low  figures. 
In  the  four  diagrams  one  judges  that  as  the  time  of  vulcaniza- 
tion increases,  the  rate  of  decay  increases  and  the  parallelism 
with  the  natural  life  becomes  more  apparent.  This  we  conclude 
to  mean  that  the  short  or  accelerated  aging  test  can  and  does 
show  us,  if  nothing  else,  how  to  determine  the  correct  degree 
of  vulcanization  necessary  to  insure  the  maximum  possible 
length  of  natural  life. 

Fig.  14  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  life  test,  described  in  the 
foregoing,  upon  the  stress-strain  diagrams  that  have  been  of 
late  discussed  so  widely.  The  compounds  are  of  the  inner  tube 
variety,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  rubber,  sulphur  and  ac- 
celerator. This  chart  is  of  a  high-grade  type  and  shows  the  high 
resistance  to  aging.  There  is,  as  will  be  observed,  but  little 
change  in  the  form  of  the  curves.  The  compound  has  become 
stiffer  and  weaker. 

The  last  diagram  is  Fig.  IS,  in  which  are  shown  the  results  of 
the  aging  test  upon  a  similar  compound,  but  one  which  resisted 
the  effect  of  the  heating  to  a  lesser  degree  than  the  one  shown 
in  F\(i.  14.  There  is  very  little  that  we  can  say  regarding  the 
effect  of  aging  on  the  stress-strain  curves.  Our  work  has  had 
to  do  more  largely  with  the  effect  upon  that  more  basic  property, 
tensile  strength. 

CONCLUSIONS 
In  the  foregoing  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
a  test  the  use  of  which  might  permit  one  to  predict  the  probable 
effect  of  natural  aging  upon  culcanized  rubber.  No  one  realizes 
better  than  the  authors,  the  shortcomings  of  the  presentation 
and  the  incompleteness  of  the  proofs  offered.  So  much  in  our 
work  upon  rubber  goods  is  approximate  and  incapable  of  any 
real  degree  of  scientific  proof  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  apology  that  it  has  been  presented  at  all.    Yet  we  have  worked 
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with  and  used  this  test  for  a  matter  of  twelve  years,  and  it  has 
so  often  demonstrated  its  value  that  this  International  Rubber 
Conference  is  a  most  fitting  place  to  tell  of  its  practical  value. 
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Let  me  now  briefly  review  in  conclusion  the  lessons  that  we 
feel   have   been   learned  during  these  years. 

(1)  We  consider  it  more  reliable  to  plot  the  curves  and  com- 
pare them  than  to  consider  the  percentage  deterioration  from  the 
original  tensile  strength. 


(2)  The  samples  are  not  hardened  as  in  actual  aging,  but 
are  definitely  weakened. 

(3)  Sulphur  changes  are  noticeable,  but  not  important. 

(4)  The  test  is  of  little  or  no  value  when  used  upon  com- 
positions of  which  the  tensile  strengths  are  undor  about  one 
thousand   pounds   per  square   inch. 

(5)  Despite  the  fact  that  the  curves  of  short  and  natural- 
life  tests  do  not  exactly  parallel,  the  short-life  test  is  somewhat 
more  severe  in  general  than  the  natural  life. 

(6)  Most  important.  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  too  rapid  deterioration  of  rubber  compounds 
is  due  to  over  or  undercure,  and  chiefly  overcure,  rather  than 
to  any  one  or  more  compounding  ingredients.  This  life  test 
with  us  has  been  of  utmost  value  in  leading  us  to  correctness  of 
cure.  Our  troubles  with  organic  accelerators,  various  grades  of 
unfamiliar  crude  rubber,  mineral  fillers  of  various  kinds,  and  so 
on,  have  been  due  chiefly  to  our  attempts  to  graft  a  lu-w  mate- 
rial upon  an  old  practice  and  often  with  fatal  results. 

(7)  This  test  is  a  comparative  and  not  an  absolute  one  and 
should  never  be  used  to  compare  compounds  of  different  type. 

(8)  When  used  properly,  there  has  been  found  to  be  an  ap- 
proximate correspondence  between  short-life  and  natural-life  test, 
after  four  days  in  the  oven,  of  one  short  day  equalling  si.x  months. 


RUBBER    HOSE    IN    DUST-SPRAYING 

As  an  accessory  of  vacuum  cleaners,  rubber  hose  has  been  long 
and  efficiently  employed  in  removing  dust,  but  it  has  remained 
for  agriculturists  to  utilize  hose  in  blowing  dust  upon  growing 
plants  to  save  them  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  give  them 
a  more  salable  appearance. 

The  dust  is  usually  a  powder  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  nicotine,  pulverized  dry-lime  sulphur,  or  a  pure  tobacco  dust; 
and  aphis,  thrips,  slugs,  codling-moth,  and  other  orchard  and 
garden  pests  are  readily  destroyed  with  such  dry-spraying.  The 
average  cost  of  dust  and  applying  to  a  full-grown  walnut  tree 
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Dust   Sprayer   Dr.\\vn   on    Skids   Between   Rows 

is  ASYz  cents.  For  this  work  the  largest  size  of  power  dusting- 
machine  is  used,  and  a  4-inch  hose,  20  feet  long,  is  employed. 
The  workers  prefer  light,  rubber,  cotton-jccketed  hose. 

For  light  truck  gardening,  hand-dusters — with  the  powder 
under  pressure — to  which  are  attached  1-inch  rubber  canvas- 
covered  hose,  are  much  used;  but  for  large  ranches  a  duster 
operated  with  gasoline  power  and  mounted  on  a  truck  is  gen- 
erally preferred.  A  small  power  outfit  uses  either  one  3-inch 
rubber  hose  or  two  of  l54-inch  diameter  each.  Better  dust  dis- 
tribution is  effected,  it  is  claimed,  with  the  two  separate  and 
smaller  lines  of  hose  than  with  the  single  and  larger  hose.  So, 
too,  the  work  can  thus  be  done  in  a  shorter  time,  which  means 
much  in  checking  infestation. 
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Activities    of    The    Rubber    Association    of    America 


p.  L.  PALMERTON  TO  HEAD  RUBBER  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

I.N  ai:  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
The    Rubber  Association  of   America   has   granted  a  leave  of 

absence  to  P.  L.  Palmcrton,  manager  of  the  association's 
foreign  trade  bureau,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion as  chief  of  the  Rubber  Industrial  Division  in  the  Bureau  of 
l'"creign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  plan  of  the  last-mentioned  bureau  is  to  establish,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  divisions  similar  to  the  one  referred  to,  by  means 
of  which  the  interests  of  the  industries  represented  will  be  fur- 
thered. 

.Mr.  I'almerton's  absence  does  not  mean  a  cessation  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  The  Rubber  Association.  The  ser\'ice  functions 
of  its  foreign  trade  bureau  will  be  practically  transferred 
to  Washington,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Palmerton  will  continue  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association,  but  will  also  have  the  advantage  of 
having  at  command  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and   Domestic  Commerce. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  SHIPMENT  OF  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

The  rating  on  pneumatic  tires  when  in  wrapped  bales  or 
bundles,  less  carloads,  has  been  reduced  from  l,'/4  times  first 
class  to  first  class  in  all  classification  territories.  This  rating  be- 
came effective  -■\ugust  31. 

ILLINOIS    RATING    ON    PNEUMATIC    TIRES    REDUCED 

The  Illinois  State  Classification,  which  applies  on  shipments 
moving  wholly  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  has  been  amended 
to  provide  for  a  reduction  in  rating  on  pneumatic  tires  in  wrapped 
bales  or  wrapped  bundles,  less  carloads,  from  If-^  times  first 
class  to  first  class,  and  became  effective  August  10,  1921. 

PACIFIC    COAST    RUBBER    GOODS    RATES    REDUCED 

The  following  rates  on  rubber  products  in  carloads  to  Pacific 
Coast  points  will  be  published  to  apply  from  all  Eastern  groups, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  and  points  west  thereof : 

Belting.  Hose  and  Packing.  $2.10  per  100  pounds,  repre- 
senting reductions  from  the  former  rates  ranging  from  7  to  21 
per  cent. 

Rubber  and  Felt  Boots  and  Rubber  Shoes  or  Rubber  Shoes 
WITH  Canvas  Tops.  $2.30  per  100  pounds,  representing  reduc- 
tions from  former  rates  of  from  V/z  to  14  per  cent. 

Pneum.^tic  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Export.  $2.50  per  100 
pounds,  representing  a  reduction  from  the  former  rate  of  25 
per  cent.  The  effective  date  of  these  changes  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

TIRE   AND    RIM    ASSOCIATION 

The   Tire    and    Rim    Association,    during   the    month    of    June, 

1921,   inspected,   and   approved    1,034,715   pneumatic   tire   rims   in 

the  various  plants  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Following 

are  the  respective  sizes  and  number  approved : 

30  X  3     13,455 

30x3!^     756,123 

32x3!^     8,964 

32x4    141,435 

33x4    52,141 

34x4    4.530 

32x4^    20.265 

34  X  4'.4     30,884 

36x4^4     1,686 

34  X  5    4,437 

36  X  6    655 

38  X  7    125 

4«  X  8    15 

1,034,715 

TIRE  MANUFACTURERS'  DIVISION   TO   MEET  IN  SEPTEMBEJl 

The  first  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers' 
Division  will  be  held  in  New  York  on  Thursday,  September  22, 
1921.     The   E.xecutive   Committee   will   hold   its   regular  monthly 


meeting  on  the  previous  day  and  such  recommendations  as  may- 
be  formulated   then   will   be   considered   at   the   division   meeting. 

STATISTICS   REGARDING    CALEINDERED    RUBBEJl    GOODS 

The  Calendered  Rubber  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Division  of 
The  Rubber  Association  was  the  first  among  the  Association's 
divisions  to  prepare  monthly  statistics  concerning  production, 
orders,  etc.  The  total  number  of  rubber  coats  and  sundries  for 
1920,  for  instance,  was  968,312  pieces,  and  the  total  amount  of 
net  orders  was  estimated  at  751,245.  The  tables  following  are 
interesting  for  purposes  of  comparison : 

Production.  Net  Orders, 

Cumulative  Cumulative 

,...,                                                                            and  Monthly.  and  Montlliy. 

1922                                                                             No.  of  Pieces  No.  of  Pieces. 

Calendered   rubber   coats,   men's 439.226  386.947 

Calendered  rubber  coats,  boys' 207,632  189904 

Calendered  rubber  sundries, 'flat 159.619  103^870 

Calendered  rubber   sundries,   made-up 161,835  7o!524 

Totals         968,312  751.245 

CALENDERED    RUBBER    GOODS— 1920    VS.     1919 

Production,  Net  Orders, 

,-,  ,  ,  .  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1-lat    sutidrics. Increase    50  Increase    27.5 

Made-up     sundries Increase    27  Decrease  35 

Mens  coats Decrease     4  Decrease   17 

Boys     coats    Increase    53  Increase      9.S 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 


North    British    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    vs.    Racine    Rubber 
Tire  Co.  of  New  York.    United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals,  New  York. 

The  Johnson  design  patent,  No.  45,092,  for  a  tire  design  con- 
sisting of  a  raised  ridge  extending  around  the  tire  and  having  ex- 
tensions forming  crosses  and  diamonds  or  squares,  held  invalid 
as  an  effort  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  mechanical  excellences 
thought  to  inhere  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  ridges  and  hol- 
lows, or  to  prevent  the  making  of  tires  like  those  patented  in 
another  country  by  mechanical  patent.— Fcrff^ra/  Reporter, 
Volume  271,  page  936. 


TREASURY  DECISIONS 

Protest  of  V.  Mueller  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.,  July  15,  1921. 

Druggists'  Sundries.  Articles  classed  as  manufactures  of 
india  rubber  commonly  known  as  druggists'  sundries  at  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  Paragraph  368,  Tariff  Act  of  1913, 
are  claimed  dutiable  under  the  same  paragraph  at  10  per  cent 
as  manufactures  of  india  rubber. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  articles  in  question  were  purchased 
from  a  manufacturer  of  surgical  supplies  and  are  not  kept  in 
stock  or  sold  by  druggists,  but  are  sold  direct  to  physicians  and 
surgeons.  As  there  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  show  that  they 
were  druggists'  sundries,  the  claim  for  classification  as  manufac- 
tures of  india  rubber  not  specially  provided  for  was  sustained. — 
Treasury  Decisions ,  July  28,   1921,   Volume  40,   No.  4,  page  20. 

Automobile  Parts.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  Article  IS  of 
Regulations  No.  47  (revised  December,  1920).  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  automobile  parts  has  been  amended  as  fol- 
lows: Component  parts  of  articles  ta.xable  under  this 
definition  are  taxable  when  sold  separately  if  they  have 
reached  such  a  stage  of  manufacture  that  they  are 
primarily  adapted  for  use  as  a  component  part.  Thus  plates, 
jars,  and  separators  for  automobile  storage  batteries  are  taxable 
when  sold  separately.  Blowout  boots  are  subject  to  tax  as 
"parts,"  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  made  from  old 
casings. — Treasury  Decisions,  .August  4,  1921.  Volume  40,  No.  5, 
page  26. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing 


PROPERTIES  AND   VALUATION   OF   PLANTATION    RUBBER' 

TESTIN'G  a  colloid  like  rubber,  especially  as  to  its  mechanical 
properties,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  no  absolute  but 
only  relative  values  can  be  obtained,  dependent  upon  many 
details  of  the  method  chosen.  Average  values  obtained  are 
determined  to  form  a  base  of  comparison,  and  the  ordinary  varia- 
tion of  plantation  rubber  has  to  be  determined  to  ascertain  what 
should  be  called  normal,  and  what  abnormal  values.  The  results 
of  any  single  test  should  then  be  compared  with  these  average 
and  normal   values,  and  the  rubber  judged  accordingly. 

STRENGTH  OF  UlTVULCANIZED  RUBBER 

The  strength  of  unvulcanized  rubber,  tested  in  its  crude  form 
is  certainly  not  independent  of  the  method  of  preparation.  Data 
on  this  point  are  rather  scarce,  as  the  rubber  is  not  in  suitable 
form  for  accurate  tests. 

More  important  for  the  real  quality  of  the  rubber  is  the  re- 
sistance to  stretching  in  the  vulcanized  state,  especially  at  high 
elongations.  This  property  finds  expression  in  the  slope  of  the 
stress-strain  curve,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain.  It  has 
hitherto  attracted  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Apart  from 
its  own  importance,  its  close  relationship  to  such  characteristics 
as  deformation  or  set,  and  thereby  to  the  intimate  structure  of 
the   rubber,  should  give   it  a  prominent  place  in   rubber  testing. 

The  slope  is  influenced  by  factors  originating  in  the  latex  as 
well  as  in  preparation.  Young  trees  or  heavily  tapped  trees  give 
a  vulcanizate  which  is  less  resistant  to  stretching,  and  in  such 
cases  the  composition  of  the  latex  must  be  the  cause.  Use  of 
sodium  sulphite,  bisulphite  or  other  chemicals  which  prevent 
oxidation  of  serum  substances,  and  also  maturation  of  coagulum 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  decomposition  of  serum  substances, 
cause  an  improvement  in  slope  which  must  probably  be  ascribed 
to  a  change  in  the  non-rubber  substances.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
all  the  factors  which  cause  a  real  deterioration  (oxidation  or 
decomposition)  of  the  rubber  are  accompanied  by  a  higher  figure 
for  slope,  that  is,  a  decrease  in  quality.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
slope  is  a  rather  complicated  property  which  depends  both  on 
the  caoutchouc   hydrocarbon  and   on  the  non-rubber   substances. 

Besides  tensile  strength  and  slope  which  express  the  properties 
of  the  rubber  after  vulcanization,  the  rate  of  cure  is  also  an 
important  factor  upon  which  attention  has  mainly  been  focused. 
Differences  in  rate  of  cure  are  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not 
always,  caused  by  the  non-rubber  substances,  which  act  as 
catalyzers  of  the  vulcanization  process,  and  often  in  very  small 
amounts.  Many  of  the  chemicals  which  have  been  tried  either 
as  coagulants  or  for  other  purposes,  have  an  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding eflFect ;  but  the  powerful  catalysts  have  to  be  looked  for 
among  the  substances  present  in  the  latex  or  formed  during 
preparation. 

It  has  been  proved  that  nitrogenous  bodies,  amines  or  amino- 
acids,  which  have  a  part  in  the  building  up  or  decomposition  of 
proteins,  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  responsible  for  differences 
in  rate  of  cure.  Which  amines  are  actually  present  in  latex  and 
rubber,  and  in  what  amounts  they  work  is  not  yet  known.  Es- 
pecially in  simple  rubber-sulphur  mixtures  the  rate  of  cure  is 
very  sensitive  to  small  differences  in  content  of  these  by-sub- 
stances, so  that  nearly  every  change,  either  in  the  condition  of 
treatment  of  the  trees  or  in  method  of  preparation,  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  rate  of  cure. 

The  subject  has  been  studied  systematically  and  the  influence 
of  most  factors  is  known,  so  that  the  properties  of  plantation 
rubber  in  this  respect  are  now  well  in  hand.     Methods  of  prep- 


•-Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  O.  de  Vries.  director  of  the  Central  Rubber 
Station,  Buitenzorp.  Java,  read  at  the  Fifth  International  Rubber  Exhibi- 
tion,  London,   England,  June  3-9,   1921. 


aration  have  been  worked  out  which,  even  with  the  variations 
unavoidable  in  actual  practice,  assure  a  sufficiently  uniform  prod- 
uct. 

EXAMPLE    FROM   ACTUAL   rRACIICE 

On  most  plantations  the  trees  are  regularly  tapped  the  whole 
year  around,  until  lately  every  day,  nowadays  often  on  alternate 
days.  The  tree  adapts  itself  to  the  treatment  it  is  subjected  to 
and  regularly  yields  a  latex  of  fixed  composition,  which  repre- 
sents an  equilibrium  between  what  is  taken  away  in  the  form  of 
late-x  and  bark  and  what  the  tree  can  produce  during  the  period 
between  two  tappings.  No  doubt  the  regularity  in  tapping 
operations  together  with  the  adoption  of  very  similar  and  simple 
tapping  systems,  has  in  later  years  done  much  to  insure  a  larger 
degree  of  uniformitj'  in  the  late.x  and  in  the  output  of  estates  in 
general. 

This  regularity  in  the  daily  routine  was  sometimes  broken  up 
by  the  resting  of  the  trees,  for  instance,  during  the  dry  months, 
at  which  time  Hevea  drops  its  leaves  and  develops  a  new  crown 
of  foliage.  This  practice  was  rather  exceptional  in  Java  but 
seems  to  have  been  applied  more  often  in  other  rubber-producing 
countries.  Of  late,  resting  the  trees  has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
general  measure  on  account  of  low  prices  and  restriction  of  out- 
put. 

The  physiological  condition  of  the  tree,  of  course,  changes 
when  the  regular  loss  of  latex  and  bark  comes  to  a  stop,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  when  tapping  is  restarted,  a  latex  of 
deviating  composition  is  obtained  which  yields  rubber  of  very 
abnormal  vulcanizing  properties.  This  makes  itself  felt,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  days  or  weeks  after  starting  tapping.  Gradually, 
on  continued  tapping,  the  condition  of  the  tree  changes,  imtil 
after  three  or  four  weeks  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  tree  and  the  tapping  system  is  reached  again  and 
the  usual  regularity  is  restored.  The  abnormal  composition  of 
the  latex  after  resting  the  trees  is  evident  at  once  from  its  color, 
which  is  yellow  instead  of  bluish-white.  This  color  remains  very 
evident  in  the  rubber  when  it  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  crepe, 
which  then  shows  a  deep  yellow,  often  saffron-yellow  color.  In 
smoked  sheet  this  irregularity  is  practically  invisible,  as  it  is 
covered  up  by  the  dark-brown  color  of  the  smoke. 

Another  abnormal  property  of  the  latex  is  shown  in  the  rubber 
content,  which  on  the  first  two  or  three  days  may  amoimt  to  45  to 
50  per  cent  or  even  more,  and  very  gradually  drops  to  35  or  30 
per  cent,  which  corresponds  with  the  state  of  equilibrium  already 
mentioned.  The  amount  of  latex,  which  on  the  first  tapping  is 
rather  small,  quickly  increases  from  day  to  day  by  virtue  of 
that  remarkable  property  of  the  Hevea  tree,  which  forms  one 
of  the  principal  pillars  of  its  culture,  namely,  the  wound  response. 
In  two  weeks  the  yield  of  latex  reaches  its  maximum  and  then 
drops  again  somewhat  to  reach  its  normal  level. 

MINOR  DEVIATIONS 

These  are  the  easily  visible  signs  of  the  large  deviations  found 
when  tapping  a  tree  that  has  had  a  rest,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  composition  of  the  latex  is  also  abnormal. 
This  is  very  much  so  as  regards  its  content  of  natural  accelera- 
tors, which  determine  the  rate  of  cure  of  the  rubber.  The  rub- 
ber obtained  from  the  first  day's  tapping  vulcanizes  with  ab- 
normal slowness.  Taking  100  as  the  nonnal  figure  for  time  of 
cure,  a  figure  of  150  to  160  may  be  expected  for  the  above  ab- 
normal rubber,  and  even  180  is  no  exception. 

These  are  values  that  are  never  met  with  in  ordinary  plantation 
rubber  which  on  the  above  scale  seldom  cures  more  slowly  than 
in  130  minutes.  Therefore,  tapping  trees  that  have  had  a  rest 
means  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  uniformity  of  planta- 
tion rubber.     A  yellow  color  in  crepe  may  also  be  obtained  in 
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other  cases,  in  which  the  vulcanizing  properties  are  wholly 
normal.  For  instance,  the  ordinary  changing  over  to  a  new  tap- 
ping surface  is  mostly  accompanied  by  a  yellow  color  in  the 
crepe  without  any  change  in  its  rate  of  cure  or  other  properties. 
This  is  an  interesting  physiological  fact  as  it  shows  that  the 
yellow  substance  in  the  latex  is  locally  fixed  in  the  tree,  in 
contrast  to  the  accelerators  of  vulcanization  which  seem  to 
travel  easily  through  the  tree  and  are  present  in  the  same  pro- 
portion over  the   whole   tapping  area. 

Besides  the  properties  about  which  a  few  details  have  here 
been  given  there  are  certainly  others  that  are  of  importance  in 
manufacture,  but  about  which  ■  little  is  known.  A  systematic 
study  of  such  points  can  be  arranged  only  when  more  is  known 
about  the  necessary  methods  of  testing  and  about  the  ends  that 
should  be  attained. 

REJ\.GENTS  FOR  VULCANIZATION 

An  invention  has  recently  been  patented'  for  the  vulcanization 
of  natural  or  synthetic  rubber  by  the  employment  of  special  re- 
agents to  insure  the  following  advantages:  (1)  the  diminution 
or  elimination  of  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  otherwise  al- 
ways remains  in  a  free  state  in  vulcanized  rubber,  with  the  con- 
sequent elimination  of  the  efflorescence  on  the  articles  produced ; 
(2)  the  elimination  of  all  immediate  or  subsequent  over-vul- 
canization ;  (3)  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  qualities  and 
durability  of  the  product. 

The  reagents  employed  in  the  process  are  salts  of  bivalent  or 
trivalcnt  metals  of  the  N.,  monoalkyl,  or  N.N.,  dialkyl,  or  N.N. 
alkylcne-dithio-carbamic  acids  or  other  mono  or  bisubstituted 
dithio-carbamic  acids,  having  the  general  formulas  where  R' 
can  be  an  alkylic  or  other  monovalent  radical  or  chain,  R"  an 
alk>'lenic  radical  or  other  organic  bivalent  radical  with  open  or 
closed  chain,  etc.,  and  Me"  a  bivalent  metal  such  as  magnesium, 
zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  etc.,  or  an  inorganic  bivalent  radical 
such  as  uranyl  and  the  like.     The  letters  N.  and  N.N.  are  used 

f  /XR'.-j 

c=s     I 
_  \s    ].. 

as  above  to  indicate  that  the  alkyl  or  other  radicals  are  bound 
to  the  nitrogen  atom  and  not  to  the  sulphur  atom.  Correspond- 
ing formulas  may  be  adopted  for  the  salts  of  trivalent  metals 
such  as  aluminum,  iron,  chromium,  antimony,  etc. 

The  process  is  carried  out  by  adding  to  mixings  of  rubber  and 
sulphur  suitable  quantities  of  the  reagents  named.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  salts  allows  the  rubber  to  vulcanize  with  the  use 
of  a  quantity  of  sulphur  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  rubber 
present,  a  quantity  which  may  be  reduced  to  0.2  per  cent,  where- 
as by  all  other  known  processes  of  hot  vulcanization  it  is  nec- 
essary to  employ  five  per  cent.  The  rubber  thus  treated  shows 
after  vulcanization  no  efflorescence  due  to  free  sulphur  and  can- 
not be  overcured  even  by  prolonged  reheating. 


/NHR'] 
C=S  I 

L\S       J  = 


Me"  or 


Me"  or 


■  /NR" 
C=S 

\s 
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1  G.  Bnini,   British  patent  No.   140.387. 


SUVB  RUBBER  > 

The  uniformity  of  rubber  from  matured  coagulum  (slab  rub- 
ber) has  been  ascertained  experimentally  to  be  not  more  uniform 
in  rate  of  cure  than  crepe,  but  the  reverse.  Whether  or  not  air 
has  access  during  maturation  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  rate 
of  cure  of  matured  rubber. 

In  each  of  two  series  of  matured  sheets  of  increasing  thickness 
the  rate  of  cure  is  observed  first  to  fall  with  increasing  thickness 
and  then  to  rise.  The  irregular  results  obtained  are  not  unex- 
pected when  we  remember  that  during  maturation  the  coagulum 
provides  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  micro- 
organism, at  the  same  time  and  in  competition  with  one  another. 
As  each  organism  will  probably  produce  different  products  in 
different   proportions,   and   as   chance  circumstances   will    largely 


determine  which  of  these  organisms  will  flourish  and  which  will 
not,  we  can  only  expect  the  formation  of  a  variable  product. 

We  know  that  the  changes  taking  place  during  maturation  at 
the  exjwsed  surface  of  the  coagulum  are  different  from  those 
taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  The  surface  becomes  coated 
with  an  alkaline  slime,  which  does  not  form  when  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded as  in  the  anaerobic  coagulation  process.  The  substances 
which  accelerate  vulcanization  have  alkaline  properties,  conse- 
quently we  should  conclude  that  the  aerobic  change  must  result  in 
a  faster  curing  rubber.  Previous  negative  or  irregular  results 
may  be  due  to  the  relatively  small  surface  of  the  coagulum  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  surface  is  soft  and  slimy,  and  much  of  it  would 
be  washed  away  during  creping.  Hence  the  exposed  surface, 
although  containing  accelerating  substances  in  relatively  large 
proportions,  might  not  have  much  effect  on  the  rate  of  cure  of 
the  whole  mass  when  washed,  creped  and  dried. 

We  may  conclude  that  aerobic  influences  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  at  least  part  of  the  accelerating  substances.  As,  how- 
ever, beyond  a  certain  thickness,  an  increase  in  rate  of  cure  takes 
place,  it  appears  that  accelerating  substances  are  also  formed  under 
anaerobic  conditions. 


^H.   P.    Stevens.     Bulletin  of  the  Rubbers  Growers'  Association,  2,   1920, 
6877;  ibid  1.  1919,  42-4;  ibid  2,   1920,  212-4. 


METHOD   OF  AVOIDING   RESINIFICATION 

The  inconvenience  of  the  resinification  and  decomposition  of 
india  rubber,  balata,  gutta  percha  or  compositions  containing  any 
one  of  these  substances,  when  vulcanized  in  hot  air  has  hitherto 
been  obviated  by  incorporating  litharge,  or  its  derivatives,  in  the 
rubber,  notably  in  the  case  of  rubber  shoes  or  rubber-coated 
fabrics.  This  plan,  hovi'ever,  by  reason  of  the  temperature  and 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  causes  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide 
which  imparts  a  black  color  to  the  rubber. 

If  litharge,  etc.,  is  replaced  by  reducing  substances  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  resinification  and  retain  the  colors  imparted  to  the 
rubber  mixing  by  organic  coloring  matters.  This  method  allows 
manufacturing  objects  of  all  colors,  by  the  hot-air  vulcanization 
process.  The  reducing  agents  used  should  be  easily  oxidizable, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  oxygen 
during  vulcanization  before  the  rubber  itself  is  acted  upon.  The 
presence  of  the  reducing  agent  in  neutral  or  alkaline  rubber  com- 
pounds facilitates  the  formation  of  nascent  colloidal  sulphur,  as 
well  as  its  vulcanizing  action  upon  the  rubber.  Their  protective 
action  is  more  effective,  the  more  intimate  the  mixture,  and  de- 
pends also  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  effect  the 
fixation  of  free  oxygen,  and  the  stability  of  fixation  of  this 
oxygen  in  the  molecule  of  the  reducer. 

Examples  of  suitable  reducing  agents  are :  hydroquinone, 
pyrogallol,  the  tannins  and  their  derivatives,  paramido-phenol,  gly- 
cine, trio.xymcthylcne  and  other  derivatives  of  formaldehyde, 
hydro-sulphite,  such  as  those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  zinc  or  soda 
and  its  derivatives,  the  neutral  sulphites,  etc.  The  reducing  agent 
should  not,  in  general,  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  rub- 
ber present.  A  perceptible  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two 
per  cent  of  tannin  or  hydroquinone,  from  two  to  five  per  cent  be- 
ing sufficient  for  the  hot-air  vulcanization,  at  130  degrees  C.  for 
two  hours,  of  a  white  composition  containing  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  rubber,  white  coloring  matters  and  sulphur. — Andre  Heil- 
bronner,  74  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris,  France.  British  patent 
No.  142,083. 


LEAD  PIGMENTS' 

In  addition  to  leaded  zinc  oxide  and  zinc-lead  oxide,  two 
other  lead  pigments  are  made  directly  from  ore,  namely, 
sublimed  white  lead  and  sublimed  blue  lead.  Sublimed  white 
lead  consists  of  lead  sulphate  75  per  cent,  lead  oxide  20  per 
cent,  and  zinc  oxide  five  per  cent.     Subliined  blue  lead  con- 
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sists  of  lead  sulphate  50  to  53  per  cent,  lead  oxide  41  to  38 
per  cent,  with  small  proportions  of  lead  sulphide,  lead  sul- 
phite, and  zinc  oxide.  Zinc-lead  oxide  contains  from  46  to  SO 
per  cent  of  lead  sulphate,  from  52  to  46  per  cent  of  zinc 
oxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  sulphate.  No  zinc-lead 
oxide  is  made  at  present.  Leaded  zinc  oxide  may  vary  from 
4  to  20  per  cent  in  lead  sulphate,  the  remainder  being  zinc 
oxide  with  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  sulphate. 

As  there  are  but  two  producers  of  sublimed  or  basic  lead 
sulphate,  the  output  may  not  be  revealed.  The  production 
of  litharge  in  1918  was  44,102  short  tons. 


'Mineral    Resources   rf  the   United   States,    1918,   Part    I. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   RUBBER    FROM    THE    LATEX' 

Crude  rubber  is  made  direct  from  the  late.x,  either  at  the  plan- 
tation or  elsewhere,  eliminating  evaporation  and  smoking. 
The  latex  is  treated  with  a  preservative  mi.xture  of  very  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  alkalinized  phenol  to  keep  it  fluid.  Dilute 
acid  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  the  preservative 
treatment  and  acidify  the  latex  is  added,  whereby  nascent  phenol 
is  liberated,  causing  rapid  and  complete  coagulation — the  bulk 
of  the  impurities  originally  contained  in  th^  latex  remaining 
in  solution.  The  coagulum  is  then  subjected  to  a  mechanical 
dehydrating  treatment  adapted  to  disperse  any  bubbles  formed 
and  to  expel  much  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  coagulum. 
Subsequently  it  may  be  dipped  in  hot  water,  rolled  into  crepe 
and  kneaded  until  solid,  or  be  pressed  into  blocks.  In  this  way 
the  bulk  of  the  mother  liquor  and  dissolved  impurities  remaining 
in  the  coagulum  are  sufficiently  expelled  without  evaporative  dry- 
ing or  other  treatment  preparatory  to  shipment. 


^British  patent  No.  159,602.  S.  C.  Davidson,  Sirocco  Engineering  Works. 
Belfast. 

"AKSEX,"    A    NEW    ACCELERATOR 

"Aksel,"  the  new  vulcanization  accelerator,  is  a  dithiocarbonic 
compound  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  active  accelerator  known 
at  present.  Its  activity  in  comparison  with  thiocarbanilide  or 
hexamethylene  tetramine  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  com- 
pound used  for  comparison.  In  a  zinc-crude-rubber  compound 
containing  four  per  cent  of  sulphur,  it  is  approximately  25  times 
as  active  as  thiocarbanilide,  and  five  times  as  active  as  hexa- 
methylene tetramine. 

It  is  a  non-poisonous  open-chain  compound  that  works  well 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  reclaimed  rubber,  and  can  replace  litharge 
at  considerable  saving  in  volume  cost.  It  can  be  used  satisfactorily 
with  litharge,  lime,  or  magnesia,  but  not  with  antimony  sulphide. 
It  is  active  in  the  hot-air  cure. 

Rubber  samples  vulcanized  three  years  ago  are  said  to  have 
aged  perfectly  although  they  contained  so  much  Aksel  that  they 
were  cured  in  three  minutes  at  50  pounds  of  steam.  This  remark- 
able aging  quality  is  probably  due  to  the  polymerization  being 
carried  tc  such  a  degree  in  the  rubber  that  it  is  rendered  inert  to 
further  chemical  change.  Because  of  this  quality  this  accelerator 
is  especially  useful  in  improving  the  aging  quality  of  very  low- 
grade  stocks. 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS 

THE    UNITEID   STATES 

PROCESS  OF  Devulcanizing  Rubber  consisting  in  subjecting 
vulcanized  rubber  scrap  to  the  action  of  oxalic  acid. — Will- 
iam Beach  Pratt,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  assignor  to  Rondout 
Rubber  Co.,  East  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,382,669. 

Rubber  Article  and  Method  ok  Manufacture,  which 
comprises  mixing  the  rubber  with  a  vulcanizing  ingredient  by 
a  suitable  masticating  operation  and  giving  it  an  extended  form, 
then  without   further  mastication   dividing  the  rubber  body   into 


relatively  small  lumps,  pressing  the  lumps  together  into  a  mass 
having  a  form  approximating  that  of  the  finished  article  and 
vulcanizing  the  article. — William  C.  Geer,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor 
to  The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,382,774. 

CoMi'osiTiiiN  FOR  Shoe  Soles.  A  wear-resi.'^ting  composition 
body  coniprisinj;  several  layers  of  woven  fabric  impregnated  with 
and  maintained  in  cohesion  by  rubber  cement  mixed  w'ith  pow'- 
dered  iron  ore,  the  fabric  material  constituting  the  major  portion 
of  the  composition. — Henry  K.  Eckel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,383,793. 

India  Rchber  Composition  co.mprising  a  vulcanized  mixture 
of  a  caoutchouc-like  substance  and  vulcanized  fiber. — Arthur 
Nixon,  Manchester,  England.    United  States  patent  No.  1,384,400. 


the  united  kingdom 

India  Rubber  Compositions.  Resins  are  melted  with 
calcium  chloride  and  filtered.  About  10  per  cent  chloride  of  lime 
and  2"/^  per  cent  of  calcium  chloride  are  added  and  the  mixture 
distilled.  That  which  passes  over  at  160  to  180  degrees  C.  is 
separated  from  the  oils  passing  over  at  340  degrees  C.  These 
nils  are  again  distilled  with  addition  of  4  to  6  per  cent  of  chlor- 
ide of  lime  and  the  oil  chlorinated  by  a  third  distillation  with 
10  to  40  per  cent  chloride  of  lime.  To  this  product  is  added  1/6 
of  regenerated  rubber  previously  extracted  by  ether  or  alcohol 
to  remove  tarry  impurities,  or  1/12  new  rubber  to  form  in  12  to 
24  liours  a  pasty  mass.  Oil  from  the  second  distillation  is 
added  and  the  whole  is  vulcanized  as  usual. — G.  F.  de  la  Rosee, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  Germany.  British  patent  No. 
164,006. 

Heel  and  Sole  Composition.  The  following  parts  by 
weight:  solid  tire  scrap,  22;  heel  scrap,  10;  black  pigment,  3; 
magnesium  oxide,  13 ;  sulphur  and  lime,  %  each ;  reclaimed  rub- 
ber, 7;  crude  rubber,  4;  and  floating  substitute,  2.  This  mixing 
is  vulcanized  25  minutes  in  an  ordinary  press  and  cooled  five  min- 
utes.— A.  A.  Crozicr.  Cambridge  Street  Rubber  Mills,  Bradford 
Road,  Manchester.     British  patent  No.  164,159. 

Thio-Ureas  are  obtained  by  interaction  OF  carbon 
bisulphide  and  aliphatic  or  aromatic  amines  at  temperatures  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  bisulphide,  and  between  the  melting  and 
boilins;  points  of  the  amines.  If  aniline  is  used,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  0.25  to  5  per  cent  or  more  of  sulphur  as  a  catalyst  and 
heated  with  stirring  to  88  to  92  degrees  C.  while  a  stream  of 
carbon  bisulphide  vapor,  with  or  without  a  little  liquid  bisulphide, 
is  passed  through  it.  The  temperature  may  be  raised  slowly  to  not 
to  exceed  110  to  115  degrees  C.  The  escaping  vapor  passes 
through  a  condenser  and  an  aniline  scrubber  to  remove  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  the  residual  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  burned  or 
absorbed  in  caustic  soda.  When  the  reaction  has  materially 
slackened,  the  supply  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  stopped  and  the 
liquid  heated  to  130  to  135  degrees  C.  and  then  run  into  a  churn 
containing  cold  water.  Steam  is  passed  through  the  pasty  prod- 
uct to  remove  free  amine,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the 
product  dried  in  air  or  vacuum.  The  process  may  be  applied  to 
toluidines.  xylenes,  amino-dimethyl-aniline,  amino-cymene,  etc. — 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignee  of  W. 
J.  Kelly,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  C.  H.  Smith,  Edgewood,  Maryland. 
British  patent  No.  164,326. 

Pl.\stic  Compositions.  A  moldable  composition  applicable 
as  a  substitute  for  vulcanite,  consists  of  peat,  sawdust,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  india  rubber,  gelatine,  sulphur,  lampblack,  shellac, 
and  stearine  pitch. — F.  L.  Schauerman,  East  Twickenham,  Mid- 
dlesex.    British  patent  No.  164,392. 


GERMANY 

Insulation  for  Submarine  Telephone  Cables.  Gutta 
percha  partly  or  completely  freed  from  resin  and  then  mixed  with 
natural    or    synthetic    rubber    possesses    certain    advantages    over 
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untreated  giitta  percha  as  an  insulating  material.  Felten  und 
Guilleaume  Carlswerk  A.-G.  German  patent  No.  303,871,  April 
15,  1916. 


the  highest  8'/"  cents.     The  average  quotation  for  the  entire  year 
was  7.9  cents. 


OTHER   CHEMICAL   PATENTS 

GERMANY 

PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

J40,491  Ijamiary  27,  1920)  Process  fur  viilc.iiiizing  rubber  and  similar 
substances.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London; 
represented  by  R-  H.  Korn,  Berlin  S.  W.  11. 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS 

USE    OF   ALUNDUM    FOR    FILTRATION 

THE  alundum  filters,  funnel  and  crucible,  have  many  advantages 
over  the  old  funnel,  filter  paper  and  porcelain  crucible  in  that 
there  is  no  carbonaceous  matter  to  reduce  the  precipitate  when  it 
is  ignited.  However,  the  filtration  of  finely  divided  precipitates 
is  difficult  except  in  the  finest  grades  and  sometimes  they  do  not 
retain  the  precipitate.  They  are  also  slow  if  there  is  much  of 
a  precipitate.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  old  Gooch  crucible 
when  its  asbestos  mat  becomes  filled  with  precipitate. 

Therefore,  to  speed  up  the  filtration,  retain  the  finest  precipitates 
and  do  away  with  the  reduction  of  the  precipitate,  the  following 
method  was  devised  : 

A  thin  asbestos  mat,  just  enough  to  cover  the  holes,  is  put  into 
an  ordinary  Gooch  crucible.  Then  "RR"  alundum  powder,  90- 
mesh,  alkali  free,  for  carbon  determinations,  is  put  in  to  form  a 
mat  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  It  is  then  washed  with 
a  wash  bottle  until  the  surface  is  flat.  The  whole  is  then  dried 
in  the  oven,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  the  precipitate  is  poured  into  the 
■filter  not  to  wash  the  alundum  away  from  the  sides.  The  alundum 
should  be  covered  with  precipitate  before  the  suction  is  applied. 
After  filtration,  the  Gooch  is  dried  or  ignited  as  desired.  This 
method  has  been  found  much  faster  and  more  efficient  than  any 
of  the  regular  methods  of  filtration. — I.  C.  Guest  in  The  Chemist- 
Analvst. 


HOME-MADE    POLICEMAN 

The  home-made  policeman  herein  described  has  given  good 
service.  Close  one  end  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a  tight- 
fitting  solid-rubber  plug  (one  of  the  "cores"  obtained  in  boring 
rubber  stoppers)  and  slip  the  other  end  of  the  tube  onto  a  glass 
rod  until  the  rod  meets  the  plug.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  through 
the  tube  and  plug  so  as  to  produce  a  smooth,  flush  end  surface  and 
leave  about  one-half  inch  of  the  plug  in  the  tube. 

Incidentally  the  cores  cut  from  rubber  stoppers  come  in  handy 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  closing  the  ends  of  glass  tubes, 
for  which  none  of  the  standard  stoppers  are  small  enough,  plug- 
ging up  the  holes  in  rubber  stoppers,  etc.  They  are  especially 
valuable  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  glass  plug  for  closing  the 
end  of  the  Bunsen  valve  tube  in  a  wash  bottle.  These  tubes  be- 
come "dead"  and  loose  after  long  use  with  boiling  water,  and  fall 
into  the  wash  bottle.  Where  glass  plugs  are  used  a  broken  bottle 
sometimes  results. — Seth  S.  Walker  in  The  Chemist-Analyst. 


UNITED    STATES     LITHOPONE     PRODUCTION 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rubber  industry  consumed  7,700  tons  of 

lithopone  in  1919.    The  quantity,  value  and  average  selling  price 

of   lithopone   marketed   in   the   United    States   in   1919   and    1920 

follows : 

Averatre  Sales 
Year  Short  Tons  Value  Price  Per  Ton 

1919     78.365  $10,218,850  $130.40 

1920     89. .17.1  12.484,925  139  69 

Increase     1 1.008  2,266.075  9.29 

Percentage     14.0  22,2  7.10 

The  New  York  market  quotations  showed  very  little  variation 
lhrous;liout  1920.  the  lowest  price  being  7J4  cents  [kt  pound  and 


BASIC  CAUSES  FOR  STICKINESS  IN  CRUDE  RUBBER 
By    .\ndre    Dubosc 

1  REVIEW  again  the  work  of  Brindejonc,  especially  as  his  con- 
clusions may  have  an  excellent  effect  not  only  upon  African 
rulibers,  but  on  Central  and  South  American  rubbers  as  well,  and 
perhaps  upon  plantation  rubbers.  Brindejonc's  and  my  own  ob- 
servations are  briefly  summarized  below. 

Sticky  rubber  is  black,  devoid  of  elasticity,  and  thereby  has 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  value.  In  order  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  this  change,  Brindejonc  made  a  series  of  tests  in 
whicli  he  used  Landolphia  rubber.  By  extraction  from  the  dry 
Landolphia  bark  he  obtained  sheets  of  rubber,  which  were  very 
spongy  and  sensitive  to  the  slightest  causes  of  deterioration. 

GENERAL  CAUSES   OF  STICKINESS 

The  fulUnving  factors  in  the  deterioration  of  rubber  were 
studied:  (1)  The  action  of  salt,  which  is  used  generally  as  a 
coagulant  in  the  Niger  and  Soudan  regions ;  (2)  The  action  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  which  can  be  formed  in 
the  serum  if  the  latex  commences  to  ferment.  (3)  The  action  of 
heat  without  light,  within  the  liinits  in  which  it  is  met  in  practice; 
(4)   The  action  of  sunlight;   (5)   The  action  of  diffused  sunlight. 

During  these  experiments,  a  fact  of  great  significance 
was  developed,  namely,  that  the  rubber  which  has  been  affected 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  agents  indicated  above,  continues  to 
deteriorate,  even  when  the  primary  cause  of  the  deterioration  has 
disappeared. 

Therefore  when  a  mass  of  rubber  begins  to  become  sticky  it 
will  continue  so  until  the  entire  mass  has  been  converted  into  a 
viscous  product.  The  goods  made  from  this  rubber  are  bound 
to  deteriorate  in  spite  of  vulcanization.  They  are  even  capable 
of  contaminating  other  manufactured  rubber  goods  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

SALT  AND  ALKALINE  CHLORIDES  HARMFUL 

Samples  of  standard  Landolphia  rubber  or  of  Landolphia  bark 
were  dipped  into  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  of  the  concentra- 
tions 1  to  100,  1  to  250,  and  1  to  500.  In  humid  atmosphere  and 
a  temperature  varying  from  25  to  40  degrees  C,  when  the  tests 
were  made  in  the  dark,  the  action  of  1  to  100  solution  was  ap- 
parent at  the  end  of  20  days.  The  other  two  solutions — 1  to  250 
and  1  to  500 — did  not  have  any  effect  until  30  days  had  elapsed. 
Hence  very  small  amounts  of  salt  in  the  rubber,  even  when  the 
rubber  is  not  exposed  to  sunlight,  are  able  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sticking. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  ash  obtained  by  the  burn- 
ing of  rubber.  Brindejonc's  work  shows  that  salt,  far  from  be- 
ing inoffensive,  is  capable,  although  the  action  is  slow,  of  causing 
the  entire  mass  of  rubber  to  become  sticky  throughout.  From 
its  outward  appearance,  the  rubber  containing  salt  is  apparently 
in  a  good  condition. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  analyzing  old  rubber,  to  de- 
termine its  sodium  chloride  content,  for  its  tendency  to  stick  is 
a  direct  function  of  its  salt  content  If  this  is  greater  than  a 
few  thousandths  of  a  per  cent,  the  rubber  should  be  washed 
immediately  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  sticky.  In  using  rub- 
ber to  coat  f.ibrics,  it  is  important  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
sizing  used  in  the  cloth  contains  any  traces  of  salt  or  of  mag- 
nesium chloride,  which  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  This  sub- 
stance, just  like  common  salt,  is  capable  of  producing  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sticking  in  rubber  coatings,  even  though  the  mer- 
chandise is  placed  where  it  is  absolutely  dark. 

Here  is  one  of  the  causes  of  rubber  sticking,  which  is  very 
little   known   and   to   which    we   cannot   call   the   attention   of  the 
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rubber  manufacturers  too  often  or  too  strongly :  the  presence  of 
alkaline  chlorides,  or  alkaline  earth  chlorides,  either  in  the  rub- 
ber or  in  the  sizing  of  the  fabrics. 

ACETIC   ACID    CAUSES    STICKINESS 

Under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure  to  light  and  of  tem- 
perature, Landolphia  bark  or  thin  sheets  of  rubber,  impreg- 
nated with  very  dilute  solutions  of  acetic  acid  and  carbolic  acid, 
change  in  fifteen  days  and  the  sticking  action  develops  with 
rapidity.  This  phenomenon  is  produced  even  in  samples  placed 
in  sealed  tubes  or  in  flasks  with  ground  stoppers  which  have 
been  previously  sterilized.  The  action  of  acetic  acid  is  particu- 
larly important  as  it  is  used  universally  in  producing  the  coagula- 
tion of  plantation  rubber. 

Rubber  which  has  not  been  washed  sufficiently  after  coagula- 
tion and  contains  traces  of  acetic  acid,  is  capable  of  becoming 
sticky  very  rapidly,  particularly  when  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets. 
This  is  the  case  with  rubberized  cloth. 

DRY  RUBBER  IMMUNE  IN  THE  DARK 

Rubber  free  from  harmful  substances,  or  rubber  coagulated 
with  salt,  but  absolutely  dry,  does  not  deteriorate  no  matter  how 
long  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  in  the  dark.  The  enzymes 
to  which  the  deteriorative  action  is  assigned,  are  incapable  of 
acting  in  an  anhydrous  medium.  However,  if  moisture  is  present 
then  sticking  takes  place  at  once  on  standard  rubber  as  well  as 
on  the  salted  rubber.  Moreover,  the  development  of  the  sticking 
action  is  more  rapid  as  the  temperature  increases. 

SUN   BURNED    RUBBER 

Three  samples  of  Landolphia  rubber  were  exposed  to  sunlight. 
One  was  placed  in  dry  air,  another  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture  and  the  third  in  water.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
the  first  two  samples  had  become  sticky.  The  sample  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  was  even  more  strongly 
attacked  by  this  deteriorative  phenomenon  than  the  sample  in  the 
dry  atmosphere.  This  difference  becomes  more  pronounced  as 
the  exposure  to  the  sun  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sam- 
ple immersed  in  water  did  not  undergo  any  change,  even  after 
an  exposure  to  the  sun  for  twenty  days. 

Other  samples  of  rubber  were  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  one 
under  water,  the  other  under  a  protective  covering  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum.  After  four  hours,  the  first  sample  became 
sticky  while  the  other  remained  intact. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  that 
brings  about  the  phenomenon  of  sticking.  The  raw  rubber  is 
burnt  to  a  certain  extent,  analogous  in  a  marked  degree  to  the 
action    of    the    sun's    rays    on    the    skin,    resulting    in    sunburn. 

UGHT,  HUMIDITY  AND   ELEVATION 

Light  of  moderate  intensity  does  not  produce  the  sticking,  even 
at  the  end  of  three  years  of  exposure.  If  the  light  is  strong, 
however,  the  rubber  becomes  sticky.  The  rapidity  of  this  action 
increases  as  the  humidity  of  the  air  becomes  greater.  An  elevated 
temperature  promotes  the  reaction. 

The  action  is  very  marked  on  ordinary  commercial  Landolphia 
rubber  in  balls,  and  at  a  constant  temperature  it  is  more  rapid 
than  on  the  samples  described  above.  The  ease  with  which 
sticking  is  produced  is  probably  due  to  the  salt  that  is  used  in 
the  coagulation  process. 

DUBOSC'S  AGREEMENT  WITH    BRINDEJONC 

In  my  agreement  with  Brindejonc,  T  have  coiilirmcd  by  re- 
peated experiment  that  once  sticking  commences  in  a  rub- 
ber, no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  same  may  be — the  action  of 
light,  the  presence  of  acids  or  chlorides — the  phenomenon  con- 
tinues and  it  is  not  possible  to  restrain  its  action. 

If  the  rubber  containing  the  substances  causing  sticking  in  the 
dark  has  not  yet  been  attacked,  then  a  prompt,  vigorous,  and 
thorough  washing  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  action  from 
setting  in.     If  the  phenomenon  has   set  in,   it  is  then  impossible 


to   stop   it,   as    formaldehyde,    bisulphite   and   all    the   other   anti- 
septics are  of  no  a\ail. 


FALL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 


riE  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
with  the  New  York  Section,  September  6-10,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  the  largest  meeting  that  has  yet  been  held.  There  are 
2,500  members  in  the  New  York  section  alone,  while  thousands  of 
other  members  are  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  considerable  nimiber  of  British  and  Canadian 
members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  are  ex- 
pected, who  will  have  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
Canada.  They  will  be  greeted  at  the  border  by  the 
Governor  of  this  state,  and  will  arrive  in  New  York, 
September  7.  After  being  the  guests  of  the  American  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  at  luncheon  September  7, 
they  will  then  become  guests  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Three  or  four  hundred  British 
and  Canadian  members  will  probably  be  present,  as  well  as  three 
or  four  thousand  from  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel, 
Fifth  avenue  and  33rd  street.  New  York,  the  headquarters  for 
the  meeting.  In  addition  Columbia  University  has  offered  the 
facilities  of  its  dormitories.  Rooms  for  men,  rooms  for  women, 
and  rooms  for  married  couples  have  been  reserved  at  the  rate 
of  $1.50  per  day  per  person,  with  a  maximum  per  person  of  $10 
for  the  period  September  6-16,  for  those  wishing  to  stay  for  the 
Chemical  Exposition.  Applications,  giving  names  of  those  in 
party,  type  of  reservation  desired,  maximum  price  per  day  per 
person,  time  of  arrival,  expected  departure,  should  be  forwarded 
to  Charles  F.  Lindsay,  chairman  of  the  Hotels  Committee,  care 
of  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York.  All 
members  and  their  guests,  including  ladies,  should  register  im- 
mediately upon  arrival.  The  registration  office  will  open  at  The 
Chemists'  Club,  52  East  Forty-first  street,  Tuesday  morning, 
September  6.     After  Tuesday  it  will  be  at  Columbia  University. 

The  Council  Meeting  on  September  6,  will  be  held  at  The 
Chemists'  Club.  All  general,  divisional,  and  public  meetings,  will 
be  held  at  Columbia  L'niversity. 

RUBBER   DIVISION   MEETINGS 

The  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Division  will  be  held  September 
7-9,  at  Columbia  University.  The  tentative  program  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  "The  Tetra-Hydro.Kyphenyl  Derivative  of  Rubber  and  its 
Tetra-Methyl   Ether."     Harry   L.   Fisher   and   Harold   Gray. 

2.  "Mineral   Rubber."     C.   O.   North. 

3.  "The  Determination  of  the  Particle  Size  of  Pigments."  W. 
W.  Vogt. 

4.  "The  Action  of  Volatile  Organic  Solvents  and  Vulcanizing 
Agents  on  Organic  Compounding  Materials  and  Resinous  Gums." 
Frederic  Dannerth. 

5.  "Corrected  Stress-Strain  Curves  for  Rubber."  J.  W. 
Shields. 


THE     SEVENTH     NATIONAL     EXPOSITION     OF    CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

The  Seventh  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries, 
which  will  be  held  September  12-17,  in  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery 
Armory,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  big- 
gest chemical  event  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  growth  of 
the  industry  during  the  last  seven  years  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  the  exhibits,  as  more  than  400  will  be  displayed  on 
one  floor. 

The  interest  shown  this  year  in  the  exposition  by  foreign  coun- 
tries is  an  important  feature.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  will 
undoubtedly  be  well  represented  in  various  ways,  while  many 
scientists  and  chemists  who  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  Exposition. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Rubber  Stamps 


IT  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  rubber  stamp  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  employ  $15,000,000  capital  in 
producing  an  output  of  rubber  stamps  variously  estimated  and 
ranging  up  to  $5,000,000  annually. 

Rubber  stamps  are  almost  as  indispensable  in  business  activi- 
ties as  the  telephone.  They  are  believed  to  be  an  American  in- 
vention and  are  produced  and  used  in  the  United  States  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  country.  The  average  usefulness 
of  a  rubber  stamp  is  placed  at  from  two  to  three  years.  The 
amount  of  stamp  rubber  required  to  make  the  annual  trade  re- 
quirements would  run  into  many  tons. 

The  rubber  stamp  trade  includes  many  devices  other  than  rub- 
ber stamps  and  type,  such  as  stencils,  dies,  checks,  tags,  presses 
and  other  time-savers  useful  for  business  purposes.  Several  in- 
teresting journals  are  especially  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  stamp  trade  interests  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  field 
of  rubber  manufacturing  in  general. 

MAKING  RUBBER  STAMPS 

Rubber  stamps  may  be  made  from  ordinary  printers'  tv'pe- 
forms,  wood-cuts,  electrotypes,  line  cuts,  etc.  From  any  of 
these  printing  means  a  rubber  printing  stamp  is  made  by  first 
taking  an  impression  of  the  form  in  a  plastic  medium  that  may 
subsequently  be  hardened  and  used  as  a  mold  in  which  to  vul- 
canize the  rubber.  To  form  such  a  mold  one  may  use  a  matrix 
composition  or  plastic  mold-board. 

MATRIX  COMPOUND 

The  matrix  composition  is  a  quick,  hard-setting  mixture  con- 
sisting of  8  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  8  parts  of  China  clay,  3 
parts  of  talc  or  French  chalk,  and  enough  Indian-red  iron  oxide 
to  give  the  matrix  a  pink  tint.  Any  mineral  color  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Indian-red  if  desired.  The  mixed  dry  ingredients 
are  brought  to  the  consistency  of  soft  putty  by  stirring  uo  in 
a  bowl  with  a  hot  water  solution  of  dextrine  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  4  ounces  of  dextrine  to  one  gallon  of  water.  The  func- 
tion of  the  dextrine  is  important  because  it  regulates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  plastic  composition  sets  into  a  hard  matrix,  in 
other  words  its  plasticity  and  toughness.  The  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  dextrine  the  slower  the  setting  effect. 

MOUNTING  COMPOUND  FOR  IMPRESSION 

The  soft  composition  is  spread  on  a  metal  mold-plate,  Fig.  1, 
with  raised  edges  to  regulate  its  depth  when 
struck  off  with  a  metal  straight  edge  with 
which  the  surface  is  smoothed  and  made 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  bearing  edges. 
If  much  of  the  composition  adheres  to  the 
scraper  it  is  an  indication  that  the  composi- 
tion is  too  soft  and  should  be  allowed  to 
harden  more  before  proceeding  with  the 
leveling.  If  much  too  soft,  dry  composi- 
tion   may   be    well    worked    into    the    mass 
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Fig.  1.  Mni.i)  Plate 


MAKING  THE  MATRIX 

The  type  form  is  set  in  place  on  the  bed 
of  a  hand-press.  Its  face  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  muslin 
and  overlaid  with  tough  tissue  paper  of  the  same  size.  Some 
operators  substitute  a  single  thickness  of  dental  rubber  dam  in 
place  of  muslin  and  tissue.  Three  impressions  are  necessary  to 
properly  form  the  matrix,  according  to  the  following  directions : 
First  Impression.  The  mold-plate,  on  which  the  compound  is 
smoothly  spread,  is  laid  face  downward  on  the  cloth  and  paper- 
covered  type.     The  whole  is  pushed  into  a  hand-press  and  light 


pressure  applied  for  a  moment.  Releasing  the  pressure  and  re- 
moving the  cloth  and  paper  from  the  mold-plate  reveals  a  rough 
outline  of  type  form. 

Second  Impression.  After  allowing  the  compound  to  harden 
somewhat  more,  the  face  of  the  type  is  brushed  with:  naphtha, 
making  certain  that  each  letter  is  well-oiled.  This  keeps  the  com- 
pound from  adhering  to  the  type.  The  mold-plate  is  placed  again 
on  the  type  in  its  previous  position  but  without  the  muslin  and 
paper  covering.  The  second  impression  is  taken  with  a  little  more 
pressure  than  the  first.  When  the  plate  is  removed  a  shallow  but 
exact  impression  will  be  found  molded  by  every  letter. 

Third  Impression.  The  face  of  the  type  having  been  again 
brushed  with  naphtha,  the  mold-plate  is  again  set  in  position  and 
a  third  impression  promptly  taken,  applying  sufficient  pressure  to 
give  the  desired  depth  to  the  lettering.  On  removal  of  the  mold 
the  face  of  the  impression  should  have  a  nicely  polished  ap- 
pearance. If  it  does  not  present  this  condition  and  is  still  soft 
enough  to  be  easily  impressed  by  the  finger,  another  impression 
may  be  taken.  If,  on  removing  the  mold  plate  from  the  type 
form  at  any  time,  it  is  found  that  any  of  the  compound  attaches 
to  the  type,  it  indicates  either  that  the  compound  was  too  hard 
or  that  too  great  pressure  was  used,  thus  making  the  mold  too 
deep. 

DRYING    THE    MOU> 

After  the  last  impression  is  made  and  the  mold  has  set  until 
it  feels  like  wax,  the  surplus  compound  which  has  been  forced 
up  between  the  lines  of  the  impressions  is  trimmed  down  with  a 
long-bladed  sharp  knife.  The  rough  particles  that  result  from  the 
trimming  and  overhang  in  the  type  impressions  can  be  brushed 
out  after  the  mold  is  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened.  A  dry 
scrubbing  brush  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Another  method  for  smoothing  down  the  mold  after  it  has 
thoroughly  dried  and  hardened  is  to  smooth  down  the  ridges 
with  a  piece  of  medium  sandpaper.  The  type  impressions  will 
fill  up  with  the  resultant  dust,  which  is  removed  by  turning 
the  mold  upside  down  and  sharply  tapping  the  comers  of  each 
end  on  a  bench  or  other  solid  surface.  The  remaining  dust  is 
blown  out  with  a  bellows  or  by  other  means.  Every  particle  of 
dust  must  be  removed,  or  when  vulcanizing,  the  rubber  cannot 
completely  fill  the  letters,  periods,  etc. 

Dry  the  Mold  Slowly.  The  mold  can  be  dried  by  applying  to 
it  evenly  a  moderate  heat,  in  any  convenient  way.  It  should  be 
placed  face  up  over  a  kerosene  or  alcohol  burner,  on  a  gas 
heater  or  an  electric  vulcanizing  plate.  The  heat  must  be  very 
moderate,  especially  at  the  beginning.  If  the  mold  is  dried  too 
rapidly  it  will  crack  around  the  edges  of  the  letters  or  different 
parts  of  it  may  "pop"  or  burst  out  and  spoil  the  entire  mold. 

After  drying  the  mold  at  a  low  heat  for  about  half  an  hour, 
much  of  the  moisture  will  have  escaped  from  the  compound.  More 
heat  can  then  be  gradually  applied  until  the  mold  is  absolutely  dry. 

Should  any  moisture  be  left  in  the  compound,  the  mold  would 
be  destroyed  during  vulcanization. 

To  Determine  When  the  Mold  is  Dry,  place  a  small,  dry 
mirror,  glass  down,  on  the  face  of  the  mold  for  a  few  minutes. 
.If  there  is  any  moisture  present  the  face  of  the  mirror  will  be 
steamed.  Do  not  attempt  to  vulcanize  when  the  mold  is  in  this 
condition.  Have  it  absolutely  dry.  In  the  end  much  time  and 
expense  will  be  saved.  After  the  mold  is  absolutely  dry,  smoothed 
down  and  cleaned  out,  it  is  ready  for  vulcanizing. 
MOLD-BOARD  MOLDS 

A  very  expeditious  method  of  making  vulcanizing  molds  for 
rubber  stamps  is  by  means  of  a  plastic  preparation  mounted  on 
a  card  board  base.    This  combination  mold-stock  comes  in  sheets 
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of  convenient  size  and  is  easily  cut  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
use.  In  practice  the  mold  board  is  cut  large  enough  to  afford 
a  liberal  margin  around  the  impression  of  the  type-form  to 
strengthen  the  mold.  To  make  a  mold,  the  mold-board  mounted 
on  an  iron  pallet,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  is  dusted  with  talc  and  pressed 

face  downward  against  the  type- 
face, ali!o  dusted  with  talc. 
Under  usual  conditions  the  full 
depth  mold  can  be  obtained  at 
the  first  impression  in  the  hand- 
press.  If  a  deep  mold  is  required, 
the  matri.x  compound  is  better 
than  the  mold-board.  In  damp 
weather  the  use  of  naphtha 
is  used  on  the  t\-pe-face  to 
prevent  the  mold-board  stick- 
ing. To  free  the  mold  from 
the  type,  tap  the  bottom  of  the 
pallet  or  type-form  on  the 
press-bed.  An  attempt  to  pull 
the  mold  from  the  type  invari- 
ably results  in  breakage  of  the 
mold.     Fig.  2  shows  type  and  mold-board  impression. 

STAMP  GUM 

There  are  several  varieties  and  qualities  of  stamp  gum  suited 
to  rubber-stamp  making.  Unvulcanized  sheet  gum  for  rubber 
stamp  work  is  calendered  1/16-inch  thick  and  applied  to  holland 
cloth  which  preserves  a  high  gloss  surface  on  the  gum  and 
allows  the  material  to  be  conveniently  handled  and  cut  to  size. 
The  usual  cure  for  this  gum  is  ten  minutes  at  60  pounds  of 
steam  (307  degrees  P.). 

For  the  ordinary  run  of  hand  stamps  a  cheaper  grade,  put  up 
in  similar  fashion,  is  furnished,  curing  in  eight  minutes  at  80 
pounds  of  steam  (323  degrees  F.).  A  hard  curing  gum,  calen- 
dered 1/16-inch  thick  and  applied  to  holland  cloth,  is  made  for 
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making  hard  rubber  stereotyiK;  printing  plates.  It  cures  in  ten 
minutes  at  80  pounds  of  steam  (323  degrees  F.). 

Rubber  type  are  made  from  semi-cured  rubber  7/16-inch 
thick.  It  is  inferior  in  grade  to  either  of  those  mentioned  above 
and  cures  in  ten  minutes  at  60  pounds  of  steam  (307  degrees  F.). 

Rubber  stamps  are  frcc|ucntly  mounted  on  sponge  rubber  back- 
ing to  secure  good  impressions  on  uneven  printing  surfaces. 
Backing  stock  of  this  sort  is  sold  to  the  stamp  manufacturer  in 
cured  slabs  20  by  20  inches  in  thickness  of  14,  3/16  and  J4-inch. 

CURING  RUBBER  STAMPS 

The  method  of  curing  stamps  in  open-steam  vulcanizers  is 
superseded  by  curing  in  a  press.     The  latest  form  of  this  method 

is  by  utilizing  elec- 
tricity for  heat- 
ing the  press  plat- 
ens, and  is  shown 
m  Fig.  3.  Fitted 
on  the  interior  of 
these  press-plates 
are  a  number  of 
thin  metal  electric 
resistance  plates 
or  space  heaters. 
These  distribute 
the  heat  by  con- 
tact through  the 
faces  of  the  plat- 
ens and  supply  the 
temperature  for 
curing  stamps. 
Owing  to  the 
ribbed  construction 
of  the  upper  side 
of  the  top  vulcan- 
izing plate  and  the  under  side  of  the  lower  plate,  the  press  re- 
mains cool  and  can  be  used  at  all  times  for  making  molds. 
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Rubber -Set  Fur,  or  "Artificial  Fur" 

A   New   Product  Indicated  by   the   Nowell   Process 


THAT  both  rubber  and  gutta  percha  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tine  furs  is  well  known.  The  use  of  the  former 
is  indicated  when  pointed  furs  are  produced,  that  is,  when 
the  long  hairs  that  give  value  to  a  skin  are  set  into  the  shorter 
■ones  and  kept  in  place  by  thin  cemented  cuts.  The  use  of  gutta 
percha  in  the  form  of  tissue  is  for  a  backing  when  bits  and  scraps 
of  fur  are  brought  together  to  form  whole  skins. 

The  manufacture  of  fur  by  the  yard  is,  however,  a  long  step 
ahead  of  the  work  mentioned.  To  begin  with,  fur  is  warm  and 
■of  value  chiefly  because  of  the  presence  of  two  types  of  hair, 
the  fur  itself  with  hairs  short,  downy,  and  barbed  longitudinally, 
and  the  over-hair,  which  is  straight,  long  and  stiff.  The  over- 
hair  keeps  the  fur  from  matting  and  thus  makes  it  of  value 
for  wear.  A  machine  that  can  build  up  hairs,  both  fur  and 
•over-hair,  and  in  its  ultimate  development  copy  any  kind  of 
fur,  from  squirrel  to  sable,  is  indicated  by  the  Nowell  invention. 
A  description  of  the  new  machine  and  process  follows : 

The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  stand  supporting  a  heat- 
ing device,  using  electric  coils  or  steam — indicated  as  (g)  in 
the  accompanying  diagram — and  a  vulcanizer  marked  (ib),  also 
•using  either  of  the  forms  of  heat  mentioned.  Over  both  of  these 
tinits  passes  a  strip  from  a  roll  of  duck  or  other  sheet-form 
material  (b)  to  be  fur-coated  and  wound  upon  another  roll  (d). 
As  the  fabric  passes  over  the  first  idle  roller  (c)  it  receives  across 


its  entire  face  through  the  flattened  spout  (f)  a  coating  of 
creamy  consistency  of  waterproof  adhesive  substance,  as  rubber- 
base  cement,  from  the  container  (<?). 

With  its  coating  kept  in  a  plastic,  semi-liquid  condition  with 
heat  from  the  unit  (p),  the  fabric  (a)  receives  from  tongs  (.h) 
set  singly  or  in  series  across  its  surface  a  great  number  of  up- 
standing hairs  in  spaced  relation.  The  latter,  stuck  endwise  into 
the  binder,  are  pressed  by  a  roller  (i)  into  the  binder  so  that 
the  hairs  will  incline  in  one  direction,  and  they  are  in  turn 
combed  with  a  rotary  brush  (/)  to  remove  tangles  and  to  give 
them  a  fur-like  finish.  The  hair-coated  strip  is  then  carried  over 
the  vulcanizing  unit  (k)  and  the  plastic  rubber  composition  on 
the  ends  of  the  hair  is  vulcanized,  firmly  fastening  the  filaments 
to  the  base,  after  which  the  finished  strip  is  coiled  on  a  roll  (d). 
If  desired,  the  fur  may  be  cooled  with  air  blasts  from  perforated 
pipes  (m)  and  (»). 

As  stated,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  inventor  is  to  produce 
in  a  cheap  and  continuous  manner  a  material  suitable  for  use 
as  a  substitute  for  fur  and  which  may  be  cut  up  into  a  great 
variety  of  sizes,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  with  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  apparatus  and  the  process  the  products  may 
closely  appro.ximate  in  utility,  appearance,  etc.,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  pelts.  He  would  employ  either  natural  hairs,  such 
as  may  be  a  by-product   in  the  making  of  leather  from  natural 
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skins,  or  manufactured  filaments  resembling  the  hair  ot  mam- 
mals and  made  by  squirting  viscose  or  similar  cellulose  solution. 
The  hair  used  or  the  cement  in  which  it  is  embedded  may  be 
suitably   colored  if  desired;   and  if  an  upright  fur  is  sought   it 


Jbressure  roller  (>'; 
rotary iirush  i^\^-^  X^     Iwah 


± 


-t 


;perjoratea 
■^^ir-pipes 

'd) 
Jurcoated 
Jadric  roll 

The  Nowell  Rubber-Set  Fur-Making  Machine 


can  be  produced  by  omitting  roll  (i)  and  brush  (/).  Other 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  reversing  the  morion  of  the  brush. 
A.11  or  some  of  the  hairs  may  also  be  placed  in  tufts,  either  in 
all-over  pattern  or  combination  of  long  and  short  hairs ;  or 
;he  ground  may  be  of  one  color  and  tufts  of  another,  as  ermine, 
leopard,  and  other  fur. 

According  to  the  inventor,  the  binder,  or  semi-liquid  adhesive 
material  used  for  sticking  the  hairs  on  the  base-fabric  must, 
after  vulcanizing,  be  perfectly  pliable  and  must  have  rubber  as 
its  chief  non-volatile  constituent,  the  rubber  being  held  in  solu- 
tion and  spread  upon  the  base-fabric  either  with  a  spreader,  as 
already  referred  to,  or  with  rollers  or  brushes,  or  by  spraying 
or  atomizing. 

The  microscope  reveals  the  reason  why  hairs  can  be  so  well 
"rooted"  in  the  rubber  binding  material  in  vulcanizing  the  latter. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  animal  hair,  each  kind  as  distinct 
as  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  taken,  as  experts 
know  who  make  tests  for  spurious  furs.  Generally  speaking, 
the  outer  coating  of  the  hair  of  all  mammals  is  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  overlapping  scales  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing  illustration  of   one   sort  of  wool   hair,   with    a  medullary   or 


Tongs  for  Holding  Hairs 

pithy  center  that  is  especially  discernible  on  the  overhairs.  The 
sharp,  tiny  edges  of  the  scales  get  a  grip  on  the  vulcanizing  sub- 
stance that  can  not  be  equalled  by  any  roimded,  smooth-surfaced 
natural    or   manufactured   filament,    which    fact   has   to    be   borne 


ill  mind  in  the  production  of  artificial  fur  or  wool  hair  on  a 
commercial  scale,  a  development  probably  of  the  not  distant 
future. 

A  condition  favoring  the  making  of  rubber-set  furs,  and  which 
may  lead  to  a  considerable  broadening  of  the  artificial  fur  indus- 
try is  the  increasing  scarcity  of  natural  furs.  So  high  an  author- 
ity on  wild  animal  life  as  William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  remarks  in  a  recent  bulletin, 
"The  Fur  Trade  and  the  Wild  Animals,"  issued  by  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  that  present  fur  fashions,  including 
summer  furs,  and  the  overtrapping  and  collecting  of  immature 
skins,  stimulated  by  present  high  prices  for  furs,  will  mean  the 
extinction  of  most  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  United  States  by 
1950.  Other  parts  of  the  world  may  help  some  in  supplying  the 
deficiency   in   furs,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  supply   will  not 


Alpaca  Wool  Hairs  (Largely  Magnifieu) 

A,  Over  or  Protection  Hairs.  Show  ink  Medullary  or  Pith  Section 

B,  Under  or  Fur  Hairs.  Showing  Epidermal  Scale  Formation 

keep    pace    with    the    growth    of    population    and    prices    will    be 
steadily  advancing. 


UNCOLN    HIGHWAY    TO    HAVE   AN    "IDEAL   SECTION" 

The  great  transcontinental  roadway  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Highway  is  to  have  an  "Ideal  Section,"  and  detailed  surveys  for 
this  purpose  are  being  made.  The  location  to  be  finally  fixed 
upon  will  probably  be  at  a  point  in  Lake  County,  Indiana,  be- 
tween Dyer  and   Schererville. 

J.  N.  Gunn,  president  of  both  the  Lincoln  Highway  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  recently  investigated  this  district,  and 
was  pleased  with  the  tentative  location.  Funds  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  building  this  ideal  section  are  being  made 
available  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  When  completed  the 
undertaking  will  represent  the  finest  and  most  adequate  work 
possible  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  methods  of  scientific 
road  construction. 


FACTS    REGARDING    CORD    TIRES 

A  30  by  V/z  cord  tire  contains  almost  9,000  feet  of  cord  or 
over  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  35  by  5  has  over  30,000  feet  of  cord 
or  over  five  and  a  half  miles.  The  cord,  similar  to  medium- 
weight  fishing-line,  is  made  of  long-fiber  cotton,  of  far  better 
grade  than  used  in  ordinary  cotton  goods.  Each  cord,  in- 
sulated in  rubber,  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  layer  of  rub- 
ber insulating  which  gives  additional  strength.  A  standard  make 
5-inch  cord  tire  has  20  to  26  cords  per  inch  and  a  strength  in 
fabric  carcass  alone  in  excess  of  2,400  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  irrespective  of  the  strength  given  by  other  parts. — Miller 
News  Serz'icc. 
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Circular  Looms  for  \\^eaving  Tubular  Fabrics' 


CIRCULAR  or  tubular  weaving  is  a  manufacturing  process  con- 
ducted in  mechanical  rubber  goiKls  factories  as  well  as  in 
those  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  fire 
hose  only.  A  hose  protected  by  a  heavy  woven  jacket  is  proof 
against  heavier  bursting  pressure  and  more  severe  external 
abuse  than  one  not  so  protected.  The  method  of  circular  weaving 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture,  in  continuous  lengths,  not  only 
of  fire  hose,  but  of  steam,  air,  garden,  and  suction  hose,  and  as 
an  outer  cover  to  reinforce  heavy-duty  hose  for  various  purposes. 

A  circular  loom  is  a  very  compact  and  ingenious  mechanism 
and  the  process  of  weaving  is  interesting  and  fascinating.  The 
installation  usually  constitutes  a  distinct  department  in  a  rubber 
plant,  with  looms  and  creels  set  either  on  the  same  floor  level, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  or  with  looms  on  a  gallery  or  mezzanine  floor 
above  t!-.e  creels. 

Two  sizes  of  circular  looms  are  manufactured,  the  larger  hav- 
ing a  range  of  output  extending  from  the  smallest  diameters  of 
fabric  hose  jacket  up  to  eight  inches,  while  the  smaller  has  a 
capacity  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Within  the  limit  of  its 
capacitj-,  either  loom  will  weave  hose  jackets  of  varying  fineness 
of  weave,  depending  upon  the  yarn  used  and  the  number  of  picks 
of  weft  per  inch.  In  each  machine  is  a  spacious  central  tubular 
column  through  the  weaving  center  of  which  such  articles  as  steam 
or  air  hose,  electric  cables,  etc.,  may  be  passed  for  insulat- 
ing or  covering  purposes.  In  a  similar  manner  the  outer  jacket 
of  double-jacket  fire  hose  may  be  woven  over  the  inner  one  in 
continuous  lengths,  one  jacket  being  woven  right-hand,  and  the 
other  left-hand,  to  prevent  twisting  of  the  hose  under  pressure. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  LOOM  AND  PARTS 

The  plan  of  a  circular  loom,  and  arrangement  of  its  principal 
parts  is  approximately  circular.  A  side  view  shows  a  heavy  iron 
base  plate  with  upright  columns  supporting  a  series  of  four 
circular  platforms  or  galleries.  The  lowest  platform  carries  a 
cam-actuated  mechanism  for  operating  the  heddles,  the  second 
and  third  platforms  carry  the  shuttles  and  shuttle  guides,  while 
the  top  plate  completes  the  framework,  supporting  the  take-off 
bridge,  and  protecting  the  operator  from  contact  with  the  moving 
parts.  All  of  the  mechanism  is  arranged  compactly  and  as  near 
the  base  as  possible  to  give  stability,  make  the  shuttle  and  weaving 


Fig.  1.    Circular  Loom  Equipped  with    Creels,    Motor-Urive, 
Off  Rolls  and  Production  Indicator,  for  Weaving 
Small-Diameter    Hose 

pin  readily  accessible  to  the  operator,  and  bring  the  whole  weav- 
ing operation  into  full  view. 


^The   information   and   illustrations   used    in   this   article    were   obtained 
from   John    Royle    &   Sons,    Patcrson,    New   Jersey. 


CAM-OPERATED  HEDDLE  MOTION 
The  sheds  of  warp  are  reversed  at  each  heddle  section  in 
precise  conformity  with  the  travel  of  the  shuttles  around  their 
circular  track,  through  mechanism  controlled  by  the  action  of  a 
large  horizontal  cam  revolving  about  the  central  axis  of  the  loom 
in  unison  with  the  travel  of  the  shuttles.  On  the  under  side  of 
this  cam  a  smoothly-machined  channel  engages,  at  each  heddle 
section,  a  hardened-steel  roller.  Each  roller  is  attached  to  a  rack- 
and-pinion  unit,  which  in  turn  operates  a  rocking-arm  mechanism 
imparting  the  up-and-down  motion  to  the  two  frames  of  its  heddle 
section. 

A  distinctive  feature  ot 
the  heddle  motion  is  its 
gentleness  in  opening  the 
warp  sheds.  The  sheds 
move  rapidly  at  the  middle 
of  their  travel,  but  start 
and  stop  very  slowly, 
thereby  avoiding  shock  to 
working  parts,  and  pre- 
serving the  original  tensile 
strength  of  the  warp  yarn. 
HEDDLES 

Each  warp  thread  en- 
ters the  loom  through  the 
eye  of  a  separate  heddle 
and  the  number  of  warp 
threads  that  can  be  woven 
into  a  fabric  jacket  is 
limited  by  the  number  of 
heddles  provided.  Each 
heddle  section  comprises 
two  rectangular  metal 
frames,  one  inner  and  one 
outer — see  Fig,  2 — which  are  given  an  opposed  up-and-down 
motion  by  the  cam-operated  mechanism  described  below.  The 
warp  is  thus  divided  at  each  heddle  section  into  two  sheds 
which  reverse  their  positions  following  the  passage  of  one  shuttle, 
and  preceding  the  arrival   of  the  other. 

WARP  TENSION  EQUALIZER 
The  entire  body  of  warp,  after  leaving  the  creels, 
is  separated  into  16  equal  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  heddle  sections.  At  the  base  of  the 
loom  every  thread  is  passed  one  or  more  times  around 
a  friction  surfaced  roll,  one  roll  for  each  section  of 
warp.  These  16  rolls  encircle  the  base  of  the  machine 
and  are  suitably  geared  together  to  insure  precise 
uniformity  of  rotation,  thereby  imparting  even  degree 
of  tension  and  even  rate  of  feed  to  all  of  the  warp 
threads.  A  friction  drum,  geared  to  the  train  of  rolls, 
permits  the  operator  to  control  the  tension  of  all  the 
warp  threads  from  a  single  adjusting  device. 
TAKE-UPS 
After  leaving  the  tension-equalizers  the  warp  threads 
pass  vertically  upward  through  the  take-up  levers  be- 
fore entering  the  heddles.  There  is  a  take-up  section 
for  every  heddle  section,  and  each  is  a  complete  unit 
secured  to  the  loom  frame  by  a  pivoted  construction  that 
permits  its  being  dropped  bodily  downward  from  its 
normal  position  shown  in  Fig.  3,  to  that  illustrated  in 
When  a  cop  is  to  be  renewed,  two  or  more  take-up 
sections  are  lowered,  thereby  slackening  as  many  warp  threads  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  easy  withdrawal  of  the  empty  spindle, 
and  insertion  of  the  full  cop. 


Fig.  2.     Heddles  in   Frame 


Take- 


Fig.   4. 
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Fig.  3. 


Take-up  Section  About  to 
Be  Lowered 


After  the  new  cop  has  been  inserted  the  take-ups  are  reset  to 
normal  position,  thereby  restoring  to  the  warp  threads  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  tension  as  before  slackening.  Each  take-up 
section  contains  an  equal  number  of  spring-actuated  levers,  one 
for   each   warp   thread,    which   compensate    for   the   varying   pull 

on  the  warp  as  the 
threads  reverse  and  the 
shuttles  pass  between 
thcni. 

SHUTTLES 
There  are  two  shuttles 
in  the  machine,  each  of 
which  carries  and  de- 
livers weft.  They  are 
mounted  upon  wheels, 
and  travel  around  a 
leathered    circular    track, 

t1ilHlllil'lii{ilif'l'l"'illiI^I^W>        ''"^^     inside     the     heddle 
HlHHiliill  enclosure,  at  diametrically 

^^H  In  '  liili^^^H  opposite  points  on  its 
^^II'mI  I  1  i^^^V'  circumference.  Here  they 
^^P  III  '  ili^^^H^  pass  successively  between 
^B8  ||i|l  I  I^^HV  the  sheds  of  warp,  which 
^Sl         'lii  ^B>  reverse,  as  to  their  upper 

3W||  "     r**  and  lower  positions,  after 

the  passage  of  one  shuttle 
and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  other.  Each  shuttle 
carries  a  large,  closely- 
wound  cop  of  filling  yarn,  which  passes  in  unwinding 
through  a  .'pring  compensating  device  for  maintaining  uniform 
tension  in  the  filling,  or  weft,  as  it  enters  the  weave.  Every 
revolution  of  each  shuttle  adds  one  complete  layer  or  "pick"  of 
weft  to  the  fabric  jacket  being  formed.  For  delivering  weft  from 
these  compensating  devices  to  the  weaving  point  two  hook-shaped 
"weft-guides"  are  used,  one  for  each  shuttle,  each  at  its  delivery 
end  fitted  closely  around  one-half  of  the  weaving  pin,  and  having 
on  its  inner  face  a  groove  of  approximately  the  same  sectional 
area  as  that  of  the  weft  being  used.  From  each  of  these  weft- 
guide  grooves  a  strand  of  weft  is  continuously  delivered  into  the 
forming  fabric  as  long  as  tlie  loom  continues  in  operation. 

The  weft-guide  grooves  are  cut  spirally  so  that  each  layer 
or  "pick"  of  weft  delivered  is  pushed  against  the  previous  layer 
from  beneath,  thus  clearing  room  for  itself  in  the  weave.  In  this 
manner  the  fabric  tube  is  continually  forced  upward  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed  at  the  weaving  point. 

The  action  of  tliese  spiral-grooved  weft  guides  is  to  pinch  or 
nip  the  warp  threads  immediately  below  the  weft  at  the  instant 
the  latter  is  interlaid,  thus  drawing  them  tight,  and  laying  in 
the  weft  with  sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  preceding  layer  up 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  incoming  one. 

The  shuttles  in  their  circular  travel  are  guided  by  two  stationary 
comb-like  circular  fences  placed  one  above  the  other  in  the  sta- 
tionary structure  of  the  loom.  The  warp  threads  as  they 
converge  toward  the  weaving  point  pass  through  the  pickets  of 
these  guide  fences.  Tiie  motion  of  the  shuttles  is  always  positive, 
uniform,  and  in  precise  harmony  with  that  of  the  heddles. 
WEAVING  POINT 
At  the  center  of  the  loom  an  upright  pin  or  core  is  mounted, 
about  which  the  weave  is  formed.  The  outside  diameter  of  this 
pin  determines  the  inside  diameter  of  the  fabric  tube,  and  for 
every  required  diameter  of  hose  a  weaving  pin  of  corresponding 
size  must  be  used.  The  fabric  jacket  is  formed  tightly  around 
this  pin.  The  tightness  of  weave  can  be  varied  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  extent  to  which  the  weaving  pin  is  made  to  project 
upward  into  the  finished  jacket,  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
of  upward  pressure  required  to  insert  each  layer  of  weft. 
When  it  is  desired  to  weave  a  covering  around  steam  or  air 


hose,  electrical  cable,  etc.,  or  to  make  double  jacket  fire-hose,  a 
tubular  weaving  pin  is  usetl,  which  diminishes  in  thickness  to 
a  very  thin  rim  toward  the  weaving  point.  The  article  to  be 
covered  is  passed  upward  through  the  central  column  of  the 
machine  and  through  the  tubular  weaving  pin  which  serves  as 
a  guide,  bringing  it  precisely  to  the  center  of  the  weaving  point. 
.As  the  newly-formed  fabric  is  pushed  up  and  off  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  guider,  it  encloses  the  article  being  covered  with 
a  variable  degree  of  tightness  depending  chiefly  upon  the  vertical 
adjustment  of  the  guider. 

tAKE-OFT  MECHANISM 

When  moderate  flattening  of  the  product  is  required  as  a  con- 
venience in  coiling  or  in  the  case  of  a  very  loosely  woven  jacket, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  keeping  it  clear  from  the  loom  as  it 
passes  the  weaving  point.  To  meet  these  requirements  a  pair  of 
plain  frictioned  rollers  are  provided.  These  are  readily  separable 
and  held  in  contact  with  the  fabric  by  adjustable  spring  tension. 
The  speed  of  the  rollers  is  regulated  by  a  train  of  change  gears 
to  conform  to  any  variations  in  the  rate  of  weaving. 

Grooved  take-od  rolls  are  required  for  work  which  must  pass 
through  the  rolls  in  tubular  form.  In  such  cases  a  pair  of  flanged 
iron  hubs  are  furnished  to  be  filled  out  with  rubber  compound  to 
conform  with  the  sectional  area  of  the  product. 

CREELS 

The  unwinding  of  the  yarn  at  its  source  is  the  starting  point 
of  uniform  tension,  hence  the  importance  of  properly  designed, 
well-constructed  creels.  Viewed  endwise,  each  creel  resembles 
a  narrow  letter  A,  connected  by  wooden  rails.  On  the  slanting 
sides  thus  formed  are  fastened  iron  bars  set  with  iron  pins  for 
holding  the  spools. 

WEAVING  FIXTURES 

Certain  interchangeable  fixtures  are  used  at  the  center  of  the 
loom  to  form  the  fabric,  and  to  govern  its  size  and  density.  These 
fixtures  divide  into  two  sets:  those  which  remain  stationary  dur- 
ing the  weaving  process,  and  those  which  belong  to  and  revolve 
with  the  shuttle. 

The  stationary  division  comprises  the  weaving  pin,  and  the 
circular  weft-guide  supporter  within  which  it  is  adjustably 
mounted.  The  pin  is  slidable  vertically  withia  the  supporter, 
which  in  turn  is  sup- 
ported by  a  ring  threaded 
to  the  shuttle-supporting 
platform  of  the  loom. 
The  threaded  connection 
of  the  ring  provides  a 
little  vertical  adjustment 
of  the  weft-guide  sup- 
port to  compensate  for 
the  use  of  different  thick- 
nesses of  warp,  and  for 
any  slight  lowering  of 
the  shuttles  that  may 
result  from  wear  on  the 
leathered  shuttle  track. 
The  outside  diameter  of 
the  pin  determines  the 
inside  diameter  of  the 
fabric  tube,  and  is  of 
corresponding  size.  Like- 
wise the  pin  must  be  a  sliding  fit  within  the  support,  so  that 
for  every  diameter  of  jacket  woven  there  must  be  a  separate 
set  of  stationary  fixtures  used. 

The  revolving  division  of  fixtures  comprises  the  spirally-chan- 
neled weft-guides  which  lay-in  the  weft  threads,  and  the  weft- 
guide  holders  which  provide  a  connecting  element  between  the 
weft-guides  and  the  shuttles.     Each  shuttle  requires   one  holder 


Fig.   4.     T.vke-up    Section   Lowered 
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and  one  weft-guide,  and  a  different  weft-guide  is  required  for 
everj-  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  fabric  jacket,  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  picks   ( layers)   of  weft  per  inch  of  weave. 

MOTOR-DRIVE 

Standard  motor-drive  equipment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  S  and 
comprises  a  motor  and  starter 
mounted  upon  a  special  ele- 
vated support  which  keeps 
them  clear  of  dust  and  fluff. 
Pulleys  are  provided  for  the 
motor,  and  for  the  main 
driving  shaft,  together  with 
a  special  endless  belt.  The 
motor  is  adjustable  vertically 
upon  its  bracket  through  a 
sufficient  range  to  provide 
for  maintaining  a  suitable  belt 
tension  at  all  times.  E.xperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  for  ordi- 
nary requirements,  a  five- 
horse-power  motor  affords 
ample  power  to  operate  the 
larger  and  a  three  horse- 
power motor  to  operate  the 
smaller  type  of  circular  looms. 

FRICTION   CLUTCH  AND 
BAND    BRAKE 

A  friction  clutch  is  con- 
tained within  the  main  driv- 
ing pulley  for  transmitting 
the  power  of  the  motor,  and 
a  band  brake  is  attached  to 
the  vertical  driving  shaft  of 
the  loom  just  above  its  bevel 
gear    connection.      The    same 

lever  in  its  opposite  motion  FiG.  S.  \'akiable-Speei)  Motcr- 
relea'ses  the  brake  and  throws  Drive 

in    the    clutch.      The    brake 

action  will  bring  the  loom  instantly  from  full  speed  to  a  dead 
stop. 

METHOD  OF  WEAVING 

In  a  woven  tubular  fabric  the  "warp"  constitutes  the  longi- 
tudinal element  and  the  "weft"  or  "filling"  the  circular  element. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  warp  contained  in  the  original  spools  or  "cops" 
upon  a  supporting  framework  called  the  "creel."  It  is  led  from 
there  to  the  "tension  rolls"  and  "heddle"  sections  which  encircle 
the  outer  edge  of  the  loom.  It  is  divided  at  the  heddle  sections 
into  two  "sheds"  which  converge  toward  the  weaving  point  at 
the  center  of  the  loom. 

The  filling  is  delivered  from  two  shuttles,  each  carrying  a 
closely  and  specially  wound  cop  of  yarn.  The  two  shuttles  move 
at  the  same  time  around  a  circular  track  within  the  heddle  struc- 
ture, both  traveling  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed,  and  at  diametrically  opposite  points  on  the  track.  As  the 
shuttles  travel  around  their  track,  the  two  sheds  of  warp  issuing 
from  each  heddle  section  are  made  to  reverse  their  relative  po- 
sitions, vertically,  during  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  the 
shuttles.  Thus  there  is  continuous  rising  and  falling  of  heddle 
sections,  in  succession,  around  the  circumference  (jf  the  loom  and 
continuous  circular  travel  of  the  shuttles  as  long  as  the  loom  is 
in  operation. 

The  interlocking,  or  weaving,  of  the  warp  and  weft  into  the 
form  of  a  fabric  tube  takes  place  at  the  center  of  the  loom,  around 
a  "weaving  pin,"  or  "guider"  as  the  case  may  be,  of  diameter 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  hose  jacket  required.  .»\s  fast  as  it 
is  woven  the  jacket  is  automatically  delivered  upward  by  the 
action  of  two  semi-circular  "weft  guides,"  as  they  lay  in  the  weft 
around  the  weaving  pin.       Final  tensioning  of  the  warp  threads 


is  concentrated  at  the  weaving  pin,  and  this  is  an  important  factor 
in  securing  a  compact  fabric. 

By  using  a  tubular  weaving  pin  or  guider  it  is  practicable  to 
weave  a  fabric  jacket  around  steam,  air,  or  garden  hose,  flexible 
metallic  tubing,  electrical  cable,  etc.,  or  to  weave  a  second  fabric 
jacket  over  one  previously  made  with  the  usual  type  of  solid 
weaving  pin.  The  article  to  be  covered  is  passed  upward  from  be- 
neath the  loom,  through  the  tubular  central  coknnii,  and  the 
guider,  and  may  be  of  unlimited  length.  The  weaving  operation 
is  continuous  so  far  as  the  length  of  product  is  concerned,  but 
the  loom  must  be  stopped  at  intervals  to  replenish  the  supply  of 
filling   in   the   shuttles. 


CRACKING  OF  RUBBER  INSULATION  ON  IGNITION  CABLES 
In  a  recent  issue  of  Automotive  Industries  the  results  are  re- 
ported of  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  being  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  causes 
of  the  cracking  of  rubber  insulation  of  ignition  cables. 

It  has  been  found  that  "the  cracking  at  sharp  bends,  observed 
in  the  insulation  of  high  tension  ignition  wires  after  service,  is 
due  to  a  chemical  attack  upon  the  rubber  by  the  ozone  of  the 
electric  discharge  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  cable. 
This  cracking  does  not  occur  if  the  insulating  material  is  not 
under  tension,  or  if  the  cable  is  surrounded  by  some  medium 
other  than  air ;  but  does  occur  even  if  the  insulation  is  not  sub- 
jected to  electric  stress,  provided  the  atmosphere  near  the  cable 
contains  ozone.  The  extent  of  this  cracking  varies  greatly  with 
tlif  insulating  material  used." 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  cracking  can  be  materially 
reduced    l)y   using   braided   cable    and    by   avoiding   sharp   bends. 


Corona  on  Ignition  Cables  on   1-inch   .-Krbor 

E.xposuRE  TO  Corona  Only  Fifteen   Minutes  at   13,200   Volts  A.   C.  and 

TO  Artificial  Light  5  Seconds  to  Show  Location  of  Discharge 
Upper    Mandrel   from    Left   to    Right:    Kerite   Bare,    Mineral   Rubber. 

Kerite  Uncovered 

;>0WER    Mandrel    from    Left    to    Right:    Kerite    Bare,    Kerite    Covered, 

Mineral   Rubber 

The  experiments  referred  to  are  fully  described  in  Technical  Note 
No.  32  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 


RUBBER    BUTTONS    FOR    WASHABLE    CLOTHING 

H.  Craven,  manufacturers'  agent,  Southport,  England,  has  pat- 
ented a  rubber  button  which  is  proving  particularly  satisfactory 
for  underwear,  pajamas,  flannels,  trousers,  shirts  and  all  other 
washable  garments.  It  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  shapes — flat, 
round,  domed,  two  and  four-holes,  shank,  etc.,  of  either  stiff  or 
soft  rubber  or  rubber  compound.  These  also  are  used  as  molds 
to  be  covered  with  fabric  or  other  materials. 
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New   Machines   and   Appliances 


ADJUSTABLE    TIRE    SPREADER 

A  TIRE  Spreader  of  wide  range  of  adjustability,  built  as  a  shop 
machine  for  the  tire-renovating  business,  is  shown  in  the  il- 
histration.  It  consists  of  a  pedestal  of  convenient  height, 
o  n  which  are 
mounted  two 
sets  of  four 
horizontal  guides 
or  slides.  The 
lower  set  of 
these  is  attached 
to  a  flanged  col- 
lar around  the 
pedestal  and  is 
movable  verti- 
cally by  means 
of  a  simple  de- 
vice operated  by 
a  handle  as 
shown.  Each  set 
of  guides  carries 

slidablc  hooks  for  gripping  the  edges  of  the  tire,  four  above  and 
four  below.  With  the  hooks  adjusted  in  the  tire  the  spreader 
will  quickly  and  easily  spread  open  any  automobile  tire  casing 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  size,  permitting  convenient  in- 
spection or  repair. — Reichel  &  Drews,  452  North  Ashland  avenue, 
Chicago,   Illinois. 


The  R.  &  D.  Tire  Spreader 


LIFTING  TRUCK   WHICH   TURNS   IN   OWN    LENGTH 

The  truck  shown  in  the  illustration  is  made  of  steel ;  the 
liead  being  solid  steel  always  remains  rigid,  thereby  keeping  the 
.truck  in  alinement.  There  is  no  torsion  strain  or  shearing  action. 
The  king-pin,  a  part  of  the  fork  holding  the 
front  wheels,  has  an  internal  oiling  chamber 
which  automatically  lubricates  the  swivel,  mak- 
ing turning  of  the  truck  smooth  and  easy,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  load.  The  king-pin  also 
absorbs  all  vibration  and  shock.  The  single 
pedal  of  steel  connects  the  lifting-hook  and  lever, 
and  also  releases  the  hook  from  its  raised  posi- 
tion. 

The  swivel  turns  partially  or  completely  around 
when  the  truck  is  in  raised  or  lowered  position. 
The    wheels    are    machine-faced    and    revolve    on 
large    roller    bearings.      The    two 
front     wheels    of    the    truck    are 
two     inches     in     diameter,     while 
'y  the  two  rear 

are  three 
inches.  This 
four  -  wheel 
construction 
gives  stabil- 
ity and  al- 
1 o  w  s  the 
carrying  of 
heavy  loads 
without  in- 
jury   to    the 

floor.  The  elevating  cylinder  walls  are  bored  and  ground  to  a  high- 
grade  machined  finish,  and  no  soft  materials  are  used  in  its  con- 
struction. 

The   trucks   have   a   carrying   capacity   of   from   3,000   to   5,000 
pounds,  and  take  platforms   from  25  by  22  inches  minimum   and 


Stl'Ebinc    Liit    Truck 


40  by  3i  inches  ma.ximum  for  the  smallest  truck  to  66  by  35 
inches  minimum  and  86  by  44  inches  maximum  for  the  largest 
truck. — The   Stucbing  Truck  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SINGLE   TIRE  WRAPPING  MACHINE 

An  ingenious  device  for  paper  wrapinng  individual  tires  has 
several  unique  features. 
.\mong  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  following  parts  of 
this  machine  are  made 
adjustable,  in  order  to  fit 
tires  of  varying  sizes: 
sliuttle  for  centering  the 
different  sizes  of  tires ; 
feed  rolls  adjustable  to 
any  degree  of  overlap ; 
paper  folder  to  take  in 
any  width  paper  from 
IJ^  to  3  inches;  and  ad- 
justable tension. 

This  macliiiic,  run  by 
a  one  h.p.  motor,  is 
of  simple  construc- 
tion, noiseless  and  com- 
pact, occupying  a  space 
only  three  feet  square. 
It  will  fold  any  kind  of 
paper,  such  as  Kraft, 
creped,  asphaltum  water- 
proof, and  string-reinforced,  while  the  guide-roll  is  so  constructed 
that  breakage  of  the  paper  is  an  impossibility.  With  a  roll  of 
paper  7'/2  inches  outside  diameter,  and  1%  inches  core,  200  tires 
may  be  wrapped  in  an  hour,  or  one  tire  in  seven  seconds. — Ter- 
kelsen  Machine  Co.,  326  A  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Paper  Wrapping  Machine 


NEW    EXPANSIBLE    TIRE    REPAIR    VULCANIZER 

A  specially  designed  equipment  called  by  the  makers  a 


super 


vulcanizer,"  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
of    a   multiple    tension    inside    vulcanizer 


"Western" 
wall   and   bead 


Super   Vulcanizer 


It  consists,  at  the  left, 
for  curing  reliners  or 
shoes  inside  of  the 
casing,  permitting 
application  of  heavy 
pressure  and  cor- 
rect alinement  and 
attachment  to  the 
casing.  Next  is 
shown  the  side  wall 
and  bead  vulcanizer 
especially  designed 
for  air  bag  and 
hand-wheel  p  r  e  s- 
sure  for  curing  side- 


repairs  of  all  passenger  tires,  both  straight-side 
and  clincher  types.  On  the  same  stand  there  is  a  machined  and 
polished  tube  plate  which  will  cure  repairs  on  four  tul)es  at  one 
time,  each  under  pressure  of  an  adjustable  clamp. 

At  the  right  of  the  illustration  is  shown  a  pair  of  sectional- 
casing  vulcanizer  mold  cavities.  These  are  built  in  split  halves 
held  together  by  bolts  and  nuts.  This  construction  makes  it 
easy  to  insert  or  remove  casings.  Spacers  of  quick  heat-con- 
ducting metal  of  varying  widths  are  inserted  between  the  halves 
of  the  mold  to  expand  or  contract  the  cavities  to  fit  any  size  of 
casing.      Spacers    of   widths   corresponding   with    those   used    be- 
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tween  the  halves  of  the  mold  are  inserted  between  the  bead 
plates  to  adjust  them  to  the  proper  sizes.  Long  steel  pressure 
bolts  permit  the  use  of  a  sand-bag  and  spring  when  curing  spots 
on  the  tread  and  save  the  use  of  an  air-bag  for  full  sectional 
repairs. 

The  vulcanizers  derive  steam  from  a  special  high-power  steel- 
riveted  generator  composed  of  H  and  ^4-inch  metal  and  numer- 
ous tubular  flues.  It  is  equipped  with  all  safety  devices  necessary 
to  pass  inspection  requirements  anywhere  in  the  United  States. — 
Western  Rubber  Mold  Co.,  243  North  Crawford  avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

CIRCULAR  MANDRELS 
The   advantage  of   circular   mandrels   for   the   manufacture   of 
inner    tubes    is    very    evident 
from   the   fact   that   tubes   so 
made   fit   the   casing   and   are 
entirely  free  from  buckling  on 
the   inner   circumference,   due 
to   their   annular   form.     The 
illustration  pictures  an  inner- 
tube    mandrel    mounted    on    a 
holder  or  wrapping  stand.  The 
mandrel    is   made   of    13-gage 
seamless   drawn    steel    tubing, 
sherardized    and    highly    pol- 
ished as  furnished   ready   for 
immediate    use.      Such    tubes 
are    made    in    regular     sizes 
from  28  by  3  up  to  37  by  S     Circul.vr  Mandrel  and  Stand 
and  larger  sizes  to  order. — Roessing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sharps- 
burg   Station,   Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. 


tually   prevents   troublesome   short   circuits   and   grounds. — Blake 
Signal   &   Manufacturing   Co.,   Boston,    Massachusetts. 


RELIABLE  TEMPERATURE   REGULATOR 

The  illustration  shows  a  temperature  regulator  known  as  the 
"Sylphon"  for  the  automatic  regulation  of 
liquid  or  air  temperature  and  can  be  used  in 
practically  every  case  where  steam  is  the  heat- 
ing medium  as  in  dry  heaters  or  open-steam 
vulcanizers.  The  regulator  is  entirely  self- 
contained,  automatic,  sensitive  and  accurate  in 
regulation  to  a  degree,  and  depends  only  upon 
the  power  generated  within  itself  for  operation. 
It  comprises  a  heat-sensitive  bulb,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  space  or  medimn  to  be 
heated;  a  flexible  tubing  for  connection  of  the 
bulb  to  the  regulator;  a  motor  chamber  for 
multiplying  the  force  developed  in  the  bulb 
and  transmitting  it  to  the  valve  in  the  steam 
line;  and  an  adjustable  mechanism  for  setting 
the  regulator  at  the  desired  temperature.  The 
instrument  is  made  in  both  lever  and  spring 
Sylphon  type  of  construction. — The  Fulton  Co.,  Knox- 
Regulator        ville,  Tennessee. 


STAPLES    FOR    ELECTRIC    WIRING 

For  quick  and  convenient  attachment  of  telephone  or  bell  wires 
in  laboratory  or  factory,  the  insulated  staples  shown  in  the  illus- 

«6 


POLISHING    AND    FINISHING    MACHINE 

The  illustration  shows  a  duplex  polishing 
and  finishing  machine  adapted  for  finishing 
cylindrical  objects  in  metal,  fiber,  rubber, 
wood,  etc.  The  work  in  long  or  short 
lengths  may  be  fed  through  the  machine 
automatically  by  a  power-feed  attachment. 
Small  articles  of  cylindrical  form  may  be 
fed   automatically   through   hopper   fixtures. 

The  abrasive  belt  is  6  inches  wide  by 
14  feet  long,  made  endless,  and  is  run  over 
a  cushion  leather  belt.  It  is  this  feature 
that  gives  the  machine  its  remarkable  ef- 
ficiency as  a  light  grinding,  polishing,  and 
finishing  tool. 

.\  machine  of  this  sort  should  find  an 
important  place  of  usefulness  as  a  means 
of  keeping  tube-poles  clean  and  polished 
in  a  rubber  tire  factory  where  inner  tubes 
are  made. — Production  Machine  Co.,  Green- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Machine   for    Pol- 
ishing    Inner- 
Tube   Poles 


TESTING  TIRE-BUNDLING  PAPER 

The  Mullen  tester  is  designed  for  determining  the  strength  of 
paper  by  applying  a  hydraulic  bursting  pressure.  The  instrument 
is  standard  among  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  with  the 

United  States  and 
various  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Its  use  is 
required  by  the  re- 
vised  tire  -  bundling 
specifications  that  were 
published  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  April 
1,  1921. 

The  ordinary  form 
of  Mullen  tester  is 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, and  consists  of  a 
cylinder  with  a  side 
opening  over  w  h  i  c  h 
the  paper  to  be  tested 
is  clamped.  By  means  of  a  hand-wheel  hydraulic  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  the  area  exposed  to  test  and  the  bursting  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  automatically  indicated  on  a  pressure 
gage.  A  rubber  diaphragm  is  interposed  between  the  paper 
under  test  and  the  liquid  in  the  cylinder.  The  instrument  is 
made  in  two  sizes  to  cover  a  range  of  tests  up  to  1,000  pounds 
per  square  inch, — B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  Mullen  Tester 


A 


Blake  Insulated  Staples 
tration  are  very  desirable  and  useful.    The  fiber  insulation  efTec- 


MACHINERY    PATENTS 
TIRE   BUILDING   MACHINE 

TIRE  carcass  is  customarily  built  up  by  applying  strips  of 
rubberized  fabric  to  the  core,  usually  by  hand.  The  inven- 
tion shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  eliminates  unneces- 
sary steps  and  efifects  the  convenient  and  easy  application  of  the 
chafing  strips  and  side-walls. 

The  machine  comprises  a  pedestal  supporting  a  strip-applying 
device  drawing  material  from  rolls  arranged  on  a  frame  above, 
and  delivering  it  accurately  positioned  and  rolled  down  on  the 
carcass  built  on  a  revolving  core.  The  strip-applying  device  is 
mounted    on    an    independent   support   movable    on    wheels    on   a 
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track  in    front   of  the  main   structure,  alternately  serving  either 
of  two  building  cores. — The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  as- 


Mech.\nical  Tire  Builder 

signee  of   William  Bogart  Harsel — both   of  Akron,   Ohio. 
adian  patent  No.  210,429. 


Can- 


SPONGE  RUBBER   BALLS 

Sponge  rubber  balls  may  be  molded  in  two-part  vented  molds 
as  follows :  the  rubber  composition  compounded  to  blow  into  a 
porous  condition  on  heating  is  first  formed  in  cylindrical  shape  by 
a  tubing  machine  and  cross-cut  into  sections  of  suitable  length  to 
reach  across  the  diameter  of  the  ball  cavity.  When  so  placed 
vertically,  the  mold  is  closed  and  vulcanizing  heat  applied,  thus 
causing  the  cylindrical  rubber  stock  to  expand  laterally.  The  air 
contained  in  the  mold  cavity  escapes  by  the  vents  at  either  end  of 
the  cylinder  of  rubber  and  allows  the  latter  to  expand  by  becoming 
porous  and  filling  out  to  the  full  spherical  size  of  the  cavity. — 
Charles  F.  Flemming,  assignor  to  The  Miller  Rubber  Co. — both  of 
Akron,  Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,370,805. 


MACHINE  FOR  DIPPING  AND  SOLVENT  RECOVERY 

In  the  dipping  machine  here  illustrated,  heating  surfaces  are 
arranged  beside  the  cooling  surfaces  in  the  casing  inclosing  the 
mold  carriers  in  such  manner  that  the  walls  of  the  casing  lying 

on  the  two  sides  of  the 
mold  carrier  are  given 
different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. There  is  thus 
obtained  energetic  circu- 
lation and  intensive  dry- 
ing effect. 

The  solvent  recover- 
ing device  A  is  arranged 
above  the  dipping  device 
B.  The  former  com- 
prises a  casing  C 
through  which  the  re- 
volving mold  carrier  D 
is  journaled.  The  molds 
E  on  which  the  rubber 
articles  are  formed  is 
arranged  in  series  on  D 
as  indicated.  In  the 
lower  part  of  A  is  an 
opening  for  the  admission  of  dipping  tank  F  closed  by  a  slide  G 
operated  cither  by  hand  or  power  attachment.  The  encased  dip- 
ping device  B  consists  of  tank  F  for  the  rubber  solution,  mounted 
on  a  hydraulic  plunger  H. 

The  left  side  of  casing  A  is  formed  as  a  cooling  mantle  I,  piped 
for  the  circulation  of  water.     A  guide  baftle-plate  J  is  attached 


The  Boecler  Dipping  Machine 


to  the  casing  and  bent  to  run  concentrically  around  the  mold 
carrier  D,  and  perforated  where  shown  by  the  arrows  for  the 
escape  of  solvent  vapors.  The  casing  C  of  the  recovery  device 
A  is  provided  on  part  of  its  circumference  with  a  serpentine 
heating    appliance    K. 

In  operation  the  slide  G  is  opened  and  the  tank  F  raised  to 
the  dipping  height  to  permit  immersion  of  the  series  of  molds  E 
in  rotation.  The  solvent  vapor  escapes  rapidly  in  the  circula- 
tion of  warm  air  indicated  by  the  arrows  and  condenses  freely 
by  contact  with  the  water-cooled  section  and  may  be  drawn  oflF 
through  an  outlet  pipe. — Albert  Boecler,  Malmci,  Sweden. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,380,862. 


N 


O.   1 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

382,007     C(lla|>5iMf  tire  core.     T.   Midglcy,  Sr.,   Wortliington,  O., 

assicinnr  to  The   Fisk   Rubber  Co.,   Chicopee  Falls.   Mass. 
3S2.035     Collapsible    tire   core.      F.   A.    Watson,    Springfield.    O. 
Apparatus    for    extruding,    cooling,    and    cutting    rubber.      L.    R. 

McOuire,  assignor  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both 

of    Akron,    O. 
Pncumaticlire-buildini;    machine.      T.    L.    Butler,    Akron,    O.,    as- 
signor to  The  B.    F.   Goodrich  Co.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
Rubber-heel  trimmer.     T.   B.   Huestis,  assignor  to   National  India 

Rubber   Co.— both   of   Bristol,   R.   I. 
Machine    for   trimming    flashed    edges   of    forked    rubber   binding. 

W.   J.    Kent,    New   York,    N.    \.,   assignor   to   The   Mechanical 

Rubber   Co.,   a   New  Jersey   corporation. 
Vulcanizing   oven.      C.    J.    Berthel.   Alcrcn,    O. 
Mold    for   making   heels,    lifts,   soles,    etc.,    from   rubber.      H.    C, 

Riduut.    Bournemouth,    England. 
Repair   vulcanizing    device.      S.    J.    Hurwitz,    Youngstown,    O. 
Expansible  core.     J.    Traum,   Coshocton,   O. 
Apparatus    for    loosening    tires    from    cores.      A.    O.    Abbott,    Jr., 

assignor  to  Morgan  tk  Wright — both  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Control     for     tire-stripping     machine.       M.     Davis,     assignor     to 

Morgan    &    Wright — both   of    Detroit,    Mich. 
Tire-supporting    device    for    tire    molds.      A.    H.    Harris,    Barber- 

tdi,    assignor  to   E.    A.    Armstrong,    Akron — both    in    Ohio. 
Repair    vulcanizer.      W.    R.    Younger,    Alexandria,    La. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CAN.ADA 

212,301     Apparatus     for     sulutioning    tire    beads.       The     Dunlop    Tire     & 


1, 
382,207 


1,382,471 
1,382,642 
1.382,651 

1,382,948 
1,383,857 

1,383,951 
1,384,362 
1,384,419 

1,384,431 

1,384,463 

1,384.503 


Rubber    Goods   Co.,    Limited,   assignee   of   T.    A. 
of    Toronto,    Ont. 


-both 


163,580 


163,781 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Control  device  for  adjusting  rollers  uf  rubber-mixing,  grinding 
.-.r  washing  maclnne.  Iddon  Brothers,  Limited,  and  H,  E. 
Iddon,   Brookfield   Iron  Works,   Leyland,   Lancashire. 

Apparatus  for  covering  endless  wires  for  use  in  edges  of  tire 
casings.  W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited,  and  J.  Healey,  St.  Mary's 
Mills,  Leicester,  and  F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Corbett  Street 
Ironworks,     Bradford,     Manchester. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

43,276     Apparatus  for  manufacturing  pneumatic  tires, 
gate,   Devizes,    Wiltshire,   Eng. 


T.  Sloper,  South- 


Paul 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSXTED,    WITH   DATES    OF   ISSUE 

778,110     (.April      13,      1921)      \"ulcaiiizing      apparatus.     Josef      and 

Elsig,   Merheimerstrasse    114,    Koln    Nippes. 
782,033      (May  28.    1921)      Electrically  heated  vulcanizing  apparatus.     Ap- 

paratebaugesellschaft  m.  b.  II.,  Baden-Oos. 
783,498     (May  31,   1921)     Tool   for  making  tire  covers.     Lorenz  Schafer, 

Konigswall    50,    Dortmund. 
783,907     (May  31,   1921)     Tool  for  making  tire  covers.     Lorenz  Schafer, 

Konigswall   50,   Dortmund. 


N 


339,810 


PROCESS    PATENTS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

O.  1,382,208  Manufacture  of  articles  of  fabric  and  rubber.  H.  F. 
Maranville,  assignor  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — 
both   of  Akron,   O. 

1,382,367  Manufacture  of  tire  carcasses.  K.  B.  Kilborn,  assignor  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  O.  (Origi- 
nal   application   divided.) 

GERMANY 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH   DATES  OF  ISSUE 
(March  25,  1920)      Method  for  improving  pneumatic  tires.    Lucas 

Kinkel,     Szeghegy-Bacska,     Jugo-Slavia;     represented     by     R, 

Fischer,  Berlin,  S.  W. 
(April    17,    1920)     Attachint:   exchangeable   rubber  heels.      Gustav 

Milst,  a.  d.  Hafen  69,  Bremen. 
(November  14,  1920)      Process  for  making  treads.     Waller  Einert, 

WfjIfTstrnsse  23.   Hanover, 
DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSUED   WITH   DATES   OF   ISSUE 
(April   11,    1921)     Attaching  exchangeable  rubber   heels.     Ludwig 

Stadlcr,    Werfstrasse    5,    Regensburg-Unterer    Wohrd. 
(June  3,   1921)      Process  for  obtaining  non-slipping  rubber  heels. 

Krnst    Wlcek,    Seumestrasse   83,    I-cipzig-Schleiissig. 
(September   20.    1920)      Splicing  tube   ends   for   bicycles,   automo- 
biles, etc.     Peter  Miiller,  Fraulautcrn,  Saar. 
(June    10,    1921)      Inflating   tires.      Oskar    Klemm,    Sternplatz    6, 

Berlin-Johannistbal. 
(June     11,      1921)      Coupling     and     uncoupling     belting.       Anton 

Stchlik,  Vienna;  represented  by  A.   Elliot,  Berlin.  S.  W.  48. 
(June     13.     1921)     Attaching     rubber     heels.       Wilhclm     Hayer, 
Schkcuditzerstrasse  22,   Leipzig-Gohlis. 


339,811 

340,663 

782,458 

782,887 

783,471 

783,680 

783,763 

783,771 
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EFFECT   OF   LIMITED   HOURS   FOR   WOMEN 
RUBBER  WORKERS 


I  ABOR  laws  regulating  the  cmployiiieiit  ot  women  in  industry 
■Li  are  becoming  more  general  in  the  United  States.  Only  five 
States — Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia— do  not  regulate  in  any  way  the  hours  which  women  may 
work,  while  the  8-hour  day  is  required  for  women  in  some  or  all 
branches  of  industry  in  eight  states,  one  territory,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Whether  the  reduction  in  women's  working  hours 
means  a  corresponding  decrease  in  production,  an  increase  in  cost 
of  the  tinished  article,  or  both,  is  the  subject  of  a  report  lately 
submitted  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.'  The  bureau  made  a  survey  of  the  conditions 
in  rubber  and  other  industries  in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 
and  found  that  the  factories  had  been  keeping  pace  with  the 
general  trend  throughout  the  United  States  to  curtail  the  work- 
ing time  of  women  and  advance  their  wages.  Many  factories  have 
increased  pay  and  decreased  working  time  without  waiting  for 
legislative  compulsion. 

To  off.set  reluced  working  time  with  the  same  or  increased 
pay,  enterprising  factory  managers  have  installed  various  labor- 
saving  devices  and  have  taken  greater  pains  in  eliminating  waste 
and  promoting  efficiency.  The  manager  of  one  rubber  concern 
reported  that  in  the  47-hour  week,  although  the  piece  rates  had 
not  been  increased,  the  piece  workers  earned  as  much  as  in  the 
former  51 -hour  week,  and  the  general  output  was  better.  A  rub- 
ber hose  manufacturer  cited  his  experience  where  increased  out- 
put followed  fewer  hours  with  a  10-minute  rest  period  in  every 
hour.  Six  girls  on  six  machines  were  turning  out  on  an  average 
of  3,000  feet  of  hose  a  week,  when  it  became  necessary  to  turn 
out  25,000  feet  a  week.  A  night  shift  of  men  on  the  same  ma- 
chines failed  as  the  men  produced  an  inferior  article.  Two 
8-hour  shifts  of  women  were  then  tried,  with  seven  women  to 
attend  the  six  machines,  instead  of  six  who  had  worked  10  hours 
a  day.  The  extra  woman  relieved  each  of  the  others  during  the 
10-minute  rest  period  at  the  end  of  each  hour.  The  result  was 
the  surprising  weekly  average  production  of  32.000  feet  of  hose. 
Even  though  the  machinery's  speed  had  been  increased  from  40 
to  74  revolutions  a  minute,  it  was  figured  that  there  was  still  a 
large  gain  to  be  credited  to  shorter  shifts  and  the  relief  periods. 

.-\  Massachusetts  belting  manufacturer  stated  that  in  1918  he 
had  employed  28  women  S2;/2  hours  a  week,  paying  them  $8.87 
a  week.  In  October,  1919,  he  had  8  women  48  hours  a  week. 
paying  them  $14.12,  and  was  actually  doing  more  business  than 
in  1918,  and  with  fewer  employes  and  women  working  shorter 
hours.  One  manufacturer  frankly  stated  that  on  the  lighter  lines 
of  work  women  not  only  produced  a  better  article,  but  were 
steadier  and  more  dependable,  and  that  it  paid  to  hire  them  even 
though  their  hours  of  work  were  more  limited  than  those  of  men. 

As  relating  to  the  proportionate  number  of  women  employed 
in  rubber  industries,  a  table  is  given  showing  the  count  made  in 
fifteen  factories  in  New  Jersey  in  April  and  October,  1919.  The 
total  number  of  men  employed  in  April  was  6,771  and  in  October, 
7,493.  For  the  women  in  the  same  months  the  figures  were  1,570 
and  1,583.  For  the  same  months  fifteen  rubber  establishments  in 
Massachusetts  give  these  figures:  men,  14,670  and  16,008;  women, 
6,765  and  7,131  ;  relative  percentage  of  women  for  .\pril,  31.6, 
and  for  October,  30.8.  A  great  difference  in  the  products  of  the 
two  states,  explains  why  the  women  in  the  rubber  industry  in 
Massachusetts  number  nearly  one-third  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployes, while  in  New  Jersey  they  are  less  than  one-fifth.  In  the 
former  state  large  quantities  of  light  goods,  such  as  rubber  shoes, 
are  produced ;  while  in  the  latter  state  the  rubber  products  are 
largely  heavier  articles,  such  as  tires,  hose,  belting,  etc.,  which 
can  better  be  handled  by  men. 


The  investigators  say  they  found  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
employes  or  employers  to  revert  to  former  conditions,  one  of 
the  latter  being  quoted  as  saying  that  no  manufacturer  in  his 
state  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  54-hour  week,  and 
workers  would  rather  take  less  pay. 


WAGES   PAID   IN    THE   RUBBER    INDUSTRY 

Statistics  regarding  wages  paid  to  rubber  factory  employes  in 
the  United  States  have  been  recently  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
Coittmittce  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  New  York  State  rubber 
factories  during  the  month  of  October,  for  the  year  1914,  1916,  and 
1918-1920  were,  respectively,  $10.63,  $12.92,  $18.19,  $21.68,  and 
$26.22. 

From  an  industrial  survey,  conducted  by  the  Labor  Department, 
and  covering  45  rubber  establishments  in  the  United  States,  em- 
ploying both  men  and  women,  the  following  statistics  regarding 
average  hours  and  earnings  per  week,  for  the  year  1919,  were 
taken : 

.\verage  Average 
Occupation                                                 Hours  per     Earnings  per 

Tires  and  tubes  Week  Week 

Bead   makers    48.6  $30.87 

Bias-cutter   operators    52.8  32.32 

Builders    or    makers,    hand 46.8  35.27 

Builders   or    makers,    machine 44.4  34.00 

Operators,   tubing   machine    (jacket   and   cover)..  49.8  29.93 

Ply  cutters,  tread  cutters,  and  spK.'er  preparers..  47.4  29.14 

Tube  toilers,  wrappers,  and  strippers -15.0  31.81 

Vulcanizers     48.0  34.00 

Wrappers,    machine    57.6  38.18 

Females 

Bead   makers    49.2  18.58 

Bias-cutter  operators    50.4  23.57 

Builders    or    makers,    band 47.4  24.90 

Laborers    and    helpers 46.8  17.78 

Tube  rollers,    wrappers,   and  strippers 44.4  20.31 

Mechanical   goods 

Belt   makers    49.2  24.07 

Laborers    and    helpers 52.8  21.09 

Lathe  men,  buffers,  and  cutters 49.8  23.01 

Makers,    hand    48.0  24.97 

Tube   rollers,    wrappers,    and    strippers 53.4  27.73 

Wrappers,     machine 46.2  24.07 


^Bulletin  No.  15,  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.   Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TUFFITE   AND    TUFFINE   NEW   RUBBER   MATERIALS 

Tuflite  is  the  pulverized  product  of  tufa  rock,  first  quarried  at 
Mt.  .Angel,  Oregon,  for  building  purposes,  but  more  recently  found 
to  be   a  useful   filler  for   rubber  compounds.     The  material   is  of 

volcanic  origin  and  is  a 
tuffaceous  breccia,  more 
commonly  and  properly 
called  tuff.  It  is  not  a 
lava,  but  an  ash  of  frag- 
ni  e  n  t  a  r  y  composition, 
having  been  thrown  up 
ill  some  gigantic  up- 
heaval, falling  like  snow 
and  in  cooling  and  aging 
has  solidified. 

The  rock  is  remarkably 
liglit.  weighing  only  80 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
When  pulverized  it  is 
soft  and  velvety  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  2.25. 
It  is  said  to  compound  readily  with  rubber,  producing  a  finished 
article  that  is  tough,  velvety,  high  heat  resisting,  light  in  weight 
and  possessing  a  non-slip  and  non-skid  value.  It  requires  3,100 
degrees  F.  to  melt  the  material  and  therefore  has  been  found  ex- 
cellent as  a  rubber  insulating  material. 

An  accelerator  marketed  under  the  trade  name  "Tuffine,"  is 
being  produced  from  the  same  material  calcined  and  treated. 
Both  Tuffite  and  Tuffine,  it  is  said,  are  being  used  by  several 
rubber  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  manufacture  of  tire 
treads  and  mechanical  goods. 


N.\iLs  Driven   I.\tii  TuKnit; 
Hold  Firmly 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties 


BUREAU  OF  MINES  APPROVES  GAS-MASK  FOR  AMMONIA  FUMES 

THK  Burrell  gas-mark,  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
September  1,  1919,  bas  been  officially  approved  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of   Mines  as  an  industrial  gas  mask  suitable 
for  the  protection  of   those   whose   work   in   an   atmosphere  con- 
taining      annnonia 


fumes  makes  nec- 
essary tlie  wear- 
ing of  a  mask  ol 
this   kind. 

The  face  -  piece 
and  connecting, 
tube  are  made  of 
rubber  covered 
w  i  t  h  stockinette, 
and  the  exhalation 
valve  and  the  de- 
flector on  the  in- 
side of  the  face- 
piece  are  a  1  ?  o 
made  of  rubber. 
The  head-bands 
and  the  bands 
used  in  assembling  the  different  parts  of  the  mask  are  rubber 
elastic.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  mask  and  its  accessories. — Mine  Safety  .\p- 
pliances  Co.,  908  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


UlRBLLL    M.VSK     ICR    .\mMON1.^    I-'L'.ME3 


NASAL  SYPHON 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  method  of  using  the  new  Nichols 
nasal  syphon  which  is  designed  to 
benefit  sufferers  from  all  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  nose,  and  to  be  used 
as  a  preventive  sanitary  device  rather 
than  as  a  curative  means. 

.Ml  parts  of  this  syphon  are  made  of 
rubber ;  the  tubing  and  water-bag  of  soft 
rubber  and  the  slide  and  nose-pieces  of 
hard.  The  device  operates  by  means  of 
the  suction  force  supplied  by  the  outlet 
tube,  which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
perpendicular  drop  of  the  tube.  This 
suction  is  induced  by  the  creation  of  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  head  wheji  both 
nostrils  are  stopped  with  the  hard  rubber 
perforated  plugs. — Herbert  B.  Nichols, 
145  East  3,Sth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'*Nicii()Ls  ■ 


UNIQUE    SUCTION-CUP    SOLE 

A   new  variation  of  the   familiar  suction-cup   sole   is   found   in 
the  sole  and  heel  of  this  rugged  bal   intended  to  withstand  the 

hard  wear  and  tear  a 
strenuous  boy  will  be 
likely  to  give  it. 

The  particular  feature 
of  this  shoe  is  the  "Du- 
uie.x"  suction  sole  which 
is  studded  all  over  with 
double  suction  cups.  The 
toe-cap,  upper  edge  of  vamp,  eyelet  pieces,  and  ankle  patch  arc 
made  of  leather  and  serve  to  reinforce  those  parts  of  the  shoe. — 
Cambridge   Rubber  Co.,   Cambridge.   Massachusetts. 


"Camci;!  DrrLiix"   .Soi_t 


WINDSHIELD   WIPER  OF  RUBBER  AND   FELT 

The  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  on 
a  manufacturer's  product  carries  with  it  to  the  public  mind  a 
certain  weight  of  confidence,  .\niong  such 
products  is  the  "Auto  Scope"  windshield  wiper, 
shown  herewith.  It  is  of  the  sliding  type  that 
is  adjusted  on  the  top  of  the  windshield  and 
consists  of  a  double  squeegee  rubber  wiper  for 
the  exterior  of  the  glass  and  a  single  felt  wiper 
for  the  interior.  This  windshield  wiper  is  con- 
sidered standard  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories when  installed  on  windshields  adapted  for 
its  use. — White  Products  Co.,  2204  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


".\rTn   Scope" 

Windshield 

W'lrER 


TWO    NEW   BLOWOUT   PATCHES 

Tile  up-to-date  automobilist  may  now  choose 
between  the  colors  of  his  blowout  patches  to 
go  on  either  white  or  black  tires.  The  one 
shown  in  the  picture  is  intended  for  use  on 
a  black  tire  but  its  running  mate  is  white,  to 
harmonize  with  tires  of  white  rubber,  both 
patches   being  otherwise   similar. 

The  new  patch  is  made  of  high-grade  fabric 
woven  from  long-staple  combed  cotton,  satu- 
rated with  pure  rubber  and  not  merely  filled.  The  new  feature 
of  the  patch  is  the  red  rubber  tip  designed  with  a  feather  edge  to 
insure  it  remaining  snugly  against  the  casing  without  friction  or 
creeping,  and  make  the 
thickness  less  near  the 
bead  of  the  tire.  All 
sizes  of  these  patches 
except  the  three-inch 
have  seven  plies  of 
fabric ;  the  three-inch 
has  six.  —  Firestone 
Tire     &     Rubber     Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Firestone  Blowout  Patch 


RUBBER   OVERSHOE    FOR   CHILDREN'S   "NATURE"-LAST  SHOE 

The  production  of  shoes  of  special  type  and  shape  always 
makes  necessary  the  manufaciure  of  a  similar  shape  of  rubber 
overshoe,  es- 
pecially when 
the  shoe  is 
intended  for 
childreii.What 
is  said  to  be 
the  only  rub- 
ber overshoe 
manufactured 
in  Canada  for 
wear  with  the 
"Nature"-  last 
shoe  is  shown 
in  the  accom- 
panying pic- 
ture, together 
with  one  of 
t  li  c  shoes 
with  which  it 
is  intended  to 

be    worn.      It    is    heelless,    of    excellent-quality    rubber. — Ames 
H  olden   McCready  Limited,   Montreal,   Quebec,   Canada. 


".\ATi;BE"-r-AST  Overshoe  and  Spioe 
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DO  YOU  WEAR  A  COLLAR  WHEN  YOU  SWIM  7 
It  may  sound  as  if   more  clothes   were  to  be   the   fashion  for 
swimmiTS  when  a  collar  fur  tluMii  is  niciitioiud.  Init  ii   is  only  a 


The  small  box  containing  this  kit  is  covered  in  imitation  leather 
and  makes  a  suitable  gift  for  any  motorist. — A.  Schrader's  Son, 
Inc.,  7i^3  Atlantic  avenue,   Brooklyn,   New   York. 


Swimming  Coi  I-xk  is  1"se 

device  to  keep  the  hair  dry  and  at  the  same  time  buoy  up  the 
head  and  assist  the  timid  bather.  The  swimming  collar  is  shaped 
like  a  round  box.  with  side  part  of  celluloid  and  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  rubberized  fabric  and  elastic.  The  top  has  half  a  dozen 
small  openings  to  admit  air  but  does  not  easily  admit  water.  The 
opening  in  the  bottom  just  fits  the  neck  and  makes  it  watertight  at 
that  point.  The  entire  weight  is  seven  ounces,  but  the  buoyancy 
power  is  ten  pounds.  A  case  of  navy-blue  fabric  is  provided  for 
carrying  the  sw^imming  collar  to  the  beach,  and  the  collar  may 
also  contain  the  bathing  suit.— Swimming  Collar  Co.,  Inc.,  2036 
Ritncr  street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


CLEANER    FOR    RUBBER    STAMPS    AND    PADS 
Anybody  who  has  ever  used  rubber  stamps  knows  how  easily 
the   type   become    clogged    with    a    combination   of    ink   and    dust 
and  also  how  soon  the  ink-pad  becomes  gummy  and  unsatisfactory 

for  use.    To  remedy  this 
gl  ';f;x<i\'^"VS\vvs  w^Ka'^vwA'w  ^    condition,      the      "Scien- 
tific"     stamp      and     pad 
K'  iiBKK   TO   f'LFAN    Ui-uBER  cleBHcr    combiues   in   one 

a  two-sided  rublier  lirush  inserted  in  a  wooden  handle.  The 
toothed  side  cleans  rublier  type  and  the  ribbed  side  removes  the 
gummy  deposit  from  stamp-pads.— H.  S.  Folger  Estate.  409  South 
Clinton   street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
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KIT-BOX   FOR   MOTORISTS 

For  the  convenience  of  the  niiiti.rist   whu  needs  to  ma 
repairs  there  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  with  the  intention  of 

eliminating  tire  trouble  entire- 
ly, a  kit-box  which  contains 
every  accessory  needed  in  con- 
nection  with   a   tire-valve. 

In  addition  to  a  box  con- 
taining tire-valve  inside  parts, 
there  is  a  set  of  "Kwik-On- 
.\n-Off"  dust  caps,  a  set  of  rim- 
mit  bushings,  five  valve-caps,  a 
valve-repair  tool,  a  pump  con- 
nection to  permit  testing  the 
tire  inflation  without  discon- 
necting the  pump  from  the 
tire,  a  wrench  for  tightening 
hexagon  nuts  at  the  base  of  the 
valve-stem,  and  a  "Schrader 
Tire-Valve   Kit-Box  Universal"    tire-pressure    gage. 


A  DOLL  THAT  WEEPS 

.■\  doll  so  human  that  it  weeps  at  the  whim  of  its  owner  will 
lie  sure  to  attract  juvenile  attention  wherever  this  patented  toy 
is  displayed.  Some  moving-picture  producer  should  also  see  the 
possibilities  of  this 
toy  .when  used  in 
juvenile  films.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the 
weeping  device  no 
longer  weeps,  the 
outward  appear- 
ance of  the  doll  is 
not  damaged  in 
the  least,  contrary 
to  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  tears. 

The  toy  consists 
of  a  doll's  head  of 
celluloid,  attach- 
able to  any  body. 
The  water  reser- 
voir within  the 
head  is  fitted  at 
the  neck  with  a 
rubber  stopper 
pierced  by  a  rub- 
ber tube,  as  il- 
lustrated. The  in- 
ner end  extends  slightly  within  the  water  reservoir.  The 
end  hangs  down  the  doll's  back  and  is  closed  with  a  stopper, 
eyes  have  small  holes  at  the  inner  corners,  connecting  with  tiny 
water  passages  ending  near  the  nose.  Light  pressure  on  the  tube 
sends  water  up  these  passages  and  out  of  the  eyes  in  tear-like 
drops. — George  J.  Hoefler,  inventor ;  assigned  to  Mrs.  K.  Hoefler, 
649  Van  Duzer  street.  Stapleton,  Staten  Island.  New  York. 


Pcfiilar  Science  Monthly 

The  "Weeping"  Doll 
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FLICKER   BOOT  AND   RUBBER   CONTAINER 

The  good-looking  slicker  boot  shown  here,  with  its  convenient 
rubber  container,  adds  an  item  to  the  man's  outfit  that  should 
be  found  practical  for  motorcyclists,  automobilists,  or  subur- 
banites. It  is  made  with  flexible  black  leg,  reaching  just  below 
the  knee,  and  a  plain-edged  sole.     It  fits  over  leather  shoes  and 

there  is  no  heel.     Only  the  style  for 
men.  made  on  one  last,  in  one  widtli. 


I'illseve"   Slicker   Boot   and 
Klbber    Container 


in  the  various  sizes,   is  provided  with  the  neat  rubber  container. 
This  boot  is  also  made  for  misses,  growing  girls,  and  children, 
and  is  light  in  weight,  fits  well,  and  wears  a  long  time.— Hood 
Rubber  Products   Co.,   Inc.,  Watertown,   Massachusetts. 
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RUBBEB-SOLED     FoDTBALL     SlIOE 


FOOTBALL    SHOE    WITH    RUBBER    SOLE    AND    CALKS 

Now  that  the  season  for  football  contests  is  approaching,  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  game  will  appreciate  the  novel  features 

of  the  football  shoe  il- 
lustrated here.  It  is  not 
1  nly  practical  but  good- 
looking  as  well  and 
should  please  the  most 
fastidious  player  on  the 
score  of  appearance. 

The  sole  of  this  shoe 
is  made  of  a  composi- 
tion containing  rubber, 
wl'.ich  makes  it  imper- 
vious to  water,  no  matter 
how  wet  the  gridiron 
may  be,  while  it  will  not 
soften  or  lose  its  shape 
when  the  ground  is  hard. 
The  sole  and  cleats  are 
molded  in  one  piece  by  a 
patented  process,  so  that  the  soles  are  pliable,  but  the  cleats  are 
harder  and  lirmer  than  leather  and  have  the  added  advantage  of 
being  integrally  fastened  to  the  sole.  When  worn  down,  how- 
ever, they  can  be  easily  replaced.  These  soles  are  stitched  on  so 
there  are  no  nails  to  hurt  the  feet. — Whitchcll-Sheill  Co., 
Brooklyn  aveiue  and  La  Brosse  street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SUGAR-SERVER  WITH  RUBBER  FOOT 

The   "Spcnlo"   sugar-server   is  douhtle,>s  one   of  the  economical 
devices  evolved  during  those  conservation  days  of  war  when  public 

'■  restaurants    as    well    as    private    individuals 

were  allowed  to  serve  "only  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  per  cup  per  meal,"  for  it  dispenses 
a  teaspoonful  at  a  tip.  It  is  made  of  crystal 
glass  with  fluted  sides,  and  has  a  top  of 
heavily-nickeled  copper.  There  is  an  auto- 
matic seal  in  the  form  of  a  ball-stopper 
which  makes  it  entirely  sanitary  but  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  dispensing. 
Lest  it  break  or  chip  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  "Spotless  Town"  stoneware 
tables,  or  lest  it  scratch  Madame's  polished 
mahogany,  there  is  provided  a  rubber  foot, 
not  shown  in  the  picture. — Spenglcr-Loomis 
Manufacturing  Co.,  58  East  Washington 
street,   Chicago,  Illinois. 


"Spenlo"   Su'Jar- 
Sebver 


USE  RUG-LINER  AND  SLIP  NO  MORE 

The  man  or  woman  who  is  fond  of  polished  floors  and  hand- 
some rugs  and  is  e.xpertly  wary  of  their  slipperiness  will  be  glad 
to  know  about  the  patented  "Worcester"  non-slip  rug-liner  il- 
lustrated here.  It  is  made  of  a  net-like  fabric,  coated  with  pun 
rubber,  and  is  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  rug  where  it 
frictionally   clings   to   the   floor   under   pressure   of   the   font,   tlnis 


"WORCESTEB  '    No.N-Slip    Rvg    Li.nER 

preventing  slipping  and  providing  a  safe,  unyielding  surface  on 
which  to  walk.  It  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  appearance 
of  the  rug  nor  interfere  with  brushing  or  dusting. — Worcester 
Rubber  Textile  Co.,  312  Park  Building,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. 


WOODEN    PONY    WITH    RUBBER-CAPPED    TAIL 

.\nother  use  of  rubber  on  the  part  of  the  toymakers  is  a 
rubber-tipped  tail  to  a  combined  'teeter"  and  hobbyhorse. 
When  the  tail  with 
the  rubber  tip  is  placed 
on  the  floor  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  pony. 
.As  the  child  straddles 
it,  and  when  the  tail 
is  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, the  body  slips 
forward  in  the  scat 
and  the  to>-  moves 
along;  then  the  tail 
falls  into  its  original 
position  again.  This 
gives  the  same  excit- 
i  n  g  sensation  a  s 
though  actually  horse- 
back riding. 

Firmly         fastening 
the    tail    to    the    rear 
axle  with  a  chain  re- 
sults   in   a   kiddie   car,  tiie  "Rockev  Roller" 
coaster   or   a    scooter. 

Or  the  tail  can  be  used  as  a  handle  to  push  the  toy  about,  thus 
affording  an  unlimited  amount  of  fun. 

This  combination  toy  is  of  hard  wood,  with  solid  wheels 
highly  varnished  and  decorated  a  brilliant  red.  The  spring  seat 
instantly  adjusts  itself  to  the  child's  height  and  protects  the 
tender  little  body  from  shocks.  The  steering  drive  is  of  inde- 
structible metal  and  the  rear  axle  is  strong  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  two  children. — Ames-Van.Aken  Manufacturing 
Comjiany,   inc.,   Rome,   New   York. 

HOPE    FOR    FAT    ANKLES    IN    "PILLOW-WELT"    BOOT 

That  "fashion  is  so  much  kinder  to  some  women  than  to  others," 
as  a  recent  copy  of  a  hiunorous  publication  indicated  by  a  clever 
picture,  is  to  lie  taken  under  advisement  when  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  boots  for  women  with 
fat  ankles.  This  woman  may 
now  appear  as  carefully  and 
.smartly  booted  as  her  more- 
favored  sister,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  is  perfectly  com- 
fortable and  can  be  assured 
that  her  boots  are  designed 
with  special  consideration  for 
her  particular   needs. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer 
has  produced  the  "Lady  Don- 
gola  Pillow- 
Welt"  fat- 
ankle  boot, 
made  with 
good  quality 
dongola  lea- 
ther uppers, 
soles  of  8 
and  10-iron 
oak  leather, 
llthL  litted  with 
special  felt 
pillow  cushions  and  high-grade  rubber  heels  made  by  Gutta 
Percha  &  Rubber  Limited,  357  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
This  boot  is  made  in  E,  double  EE,  or  triple  EEE  width,  in 
Blucher,  bal  or  button  styles,  with  plain  toe  or  tip,  and  cither  six 
or  seven  inches  high.— Globe  Shoe  Limited,  Terrebonne,  Quebec, 
Canada. 


"Lady  Doncola"  Fat-Ankle  Boot  with   Rlhbi 
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The  Plantation  Rubber  Crisis 


TiiF.  world-wide  industrial  depression  has  brought  about  a 
most  critical  situation  in  the  plantation  rubber  industrj'. 
The  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  London,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Rubber  Cultivation  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  The  Hague,  are  endeavoring  to  make  effective  a  plan  to 
temporarily  reduce  production  by  50  per  cent,  regulate  the  quan- 
tities, time  and  price  of  sales,  and  assist  producers  with  loans. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  rubber  consumed  in  recent 
years  has  gone  into  tires.  War  requirements  accelerated  the  de- 
velopment of  motor  transportation,  and  the  post-war  boom  led 
everyone  to  believe  that  the  peace  requirements  of  the  world 
were  greater  than  h.as  proved  to  be  the  case,  partly  because  of  the 
greater  economy  of  peace  over  war  uses,  and  also  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cord  tire,  from  which  a  much  greater  mileage  is 
obtained  than  from  the  ordinary  fabric  tire.  The  new  uses  to 
which  rubber  is  being  put  do  not  promise  to  increase  materially 
the  consumption  in  the  immediate  future.  The  stabilizing  of  the 
price  of  rubber  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  in  expediting 
manufacturing  developments. 

In  1914  the  total  rubber  production  of  the  world  was  126,000 
tons,  of  which  77,000  tons  were  plantation  and  49,000  tons  wild 
rubber.  Unrestricted  production  in  1921  would  amount  to  360,000 
tons  of  plantation  and  30,000  tons  of  wild  rubber.  Existing  plan- 
tations are  capable  of  yielding  at  the  rate  of  500,000  tons  per  an- 
num within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
voluntary  restriction  of  output  agreed  to  last  fall,  stocks  of  raw 
rubber  in  London  and  Liverpool  have  increased  from  56,000  tons 
January  1,  1921,  to  79.000  tons  at  the  end  of  June,  1921. 

The  present  world  stocks  of  rubber  are  estimated  to  be  about 
300,000  tons,  which  figure  includes  all  rubber  on  estates,  in  transit 
at  port  of  shipment,  afloat,  in  warehouses  at  ports  of  arrival  in 
consuming  countries,  and  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  The 
stocks  necessary  for  the  normal  working  of  the  industry  may  be 
taken  as  seven  months'  consumption.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, 20,000  tons  a  month,  such  stocks  would  amount  to 
about  150,000  tons.  There  would  thus  appear  to  be  150,000  tons 
of  surplus  rubber  in  existence. 

PRINCIPAL    FACTORS 

With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  combination  and  control, 
the  principal  factors  to  keep  in  mind  are:  (1)  the  existing  world 
stocks  of  300,000  tons;  (2)  the  potential  1922  output  of  over 
400,000  tons;  (3)  the  potential  1922  consumption,  which  is  un- 
likely to  exceed  250,000  tons ;  (4)  the  labor  situation  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries;  (5)  the  vitality  of  the  rubber  tree  which,  after 
rcachins  maturity,  remains  a  jiotential  source  of  rubber,  even 
though  upkeep  is  entirely  neglected. 

As  stated  by  the  Dutch  Commission  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Rubber  Cultivation,  the  huge  supply  of 
crude  rubber  hanging  over  the  market,  and  the  necessity,  in 
which  many  producers  are  placed,  of  realizing  on  their  product 
at  any  price,  have  depressed  the  prices  of  rubber  to  such  a  low 
level  that  practically  every  company  is  working  at  a  loss.  As  a 
result  producers  who  have  not  at  their  disposal  the  necessary 
financial  resources  arc  doomed  to  speedy  ruin  and  their  estates 
will  gradually  come  into  the  hands  of  financially  powerful  groups 
for  mere  trifles.  Continuation  of  the  existing  situation  will  entail 
considerable  immediate  money  loss  for  shareholders  and  the  in- 
dustry will  become  entirely  disorganized.  Improvement  in  the 
price  of  rubber  within  a  reasonable  time  is  highly  improbable, 
even  with  an  improvement  of  the  general  economic  situation. 
By  means  of  drastic  curtailment  of  production,  a  gradual  dimin- 
ishing of  stocks  will  be  effected. 


SUCCESS  DEPENDS  ON  COOPERATION 

The  plan  o\ilHned  is  believed  to  be  a  practicable  method  of 
achieving  the  desired  rehabilitation  of  this  great  industry,  but 
the  task  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  2,200.000  acres,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  existing  planted  area,  the  minimum  deemed  neces- 
sary- to  make  the  scheme  effective,  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
a  spirit  of  cooperation.  In  arriving  at  this  figure  it  is  antici- 
pated that  no  substantial  acreage  of  native  holdings  can  be 
brought  into  the  proposed  corporation.  Owing  to  excessive  tap- 
ping in  the  past  the  major  portion  of  these  holdings  acre  for  acre 
is  inferior  in  yielding  power  to  the  European  owned  estates, 
while  their  product  is  primitively  prepared  and  not  of  standard 
quality.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  2,200,000  acres  is  controlled 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Dutch  inter- 
ests and  of  the  principal  local  producers  in  the  various  Eastern 
countries  is  essential. 

THE    RUBBER    PRODUCERS'    CORPORATION,    LIMITED 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  Lon- 
don, is  designed  to  combine  the  interests  of  all  plantation  rubber 
producers  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  objects: 

OBJECTS 

The  primary  objects  of  the  corporation  are:  (1)  control  of 
the  rubber  output  of  its  members ;  (2)  fix  the  selling  price  and 
regulate  the  sale  of  rubber  produced  by  its  members;  (3)  regu- 
late the  opening  of  further  lands  by  its  members ;  (4)  purchase 
or  make  advances  on  the  rubber  harvested  or  to  be  harvested  by 
its  members;  (5)  if  demand  desirable,  to  make  advances  on  se- 
curity and  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  to  approved  rubber  estates 
belonging  to  its  members. 

The  corporation  will  not  exercise  any  functions  in  regard  to 
the  management  or  control  of  estates  belonging  to  its  members 
except  in  regard  to  the  matters  above  mentioned. 

CAPITAL 

The  nominal  capital  is  placed  at  £2,000,000,  in  2,000,000  shares 
of  £1  each,  with  provision  for  borrowing  up  to  £8,000,000,  either 
by  debentures  or  otherwise,  of  which  a  minimum  of  £3,000,000  is 
to  be  raised  at  once.  The  ordinary  shares  are  to  be  allotted  to 
members  in  the  ratio  of  one  share  for  each  planted  acre  of  rub- 
ber they  possess. 

MANAGEMENT 

Control  of  the  Corporation's  affairs  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  court  of  directors,  approximately  one  director  for  each  100,000 
acres,  a  total  of  21,  of  whom  18  represent  estates  and  three  the 
debenture  holders.  The  executive  board  for  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  court  of  directors  w-ill  consist  of  four  direc- 
tors together  with  a  manager  and  a  secretary. 

OUTPUT    AND    SALES 

1.  The  output  of  rubber  by  members,  including  provision  for 
young  areas  on  their  reaching  maturity,  will  be  regulated  equit- 
ably by  the  court  of  directors  and  may  be  varied  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  market  conditions. 

2.  The  court  of  directors  shall  i\x  from  time  to  time  the  prices 
at  which  the  rubber  controlled  by  the  Corporation  may  be  sold. 

3.  On  all  sales  of  rubber  controlled  by  the  Corporation  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  a  sum  per  pound  to  be  fi.xed  by 
the  court  of  directors,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Corporation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  management,  debenture  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund,  and  accumulate  funds  at  the  credit  of  its 
several  members  as  surety  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Corporation.  It  is  estimated  that  one  penny  per 
pound,  together  with  interest  on  advances,  will  yield  sufficient 
annual  income  for  these  purposes. 
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4.  All  rubber  harvested  by  members  will  be  consigned  as  at 
present  and  sold  as  authorized  by  the  court  of  directors  through 
the  usual  channels,  the  brokers  being  responsible  for  passing  di- 
rectly to  the  Corporation  the  charge  referred  to. 

DIFFICULTIES   AND    OBJECTIONS 

The  statement  is  officially  made  that  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
planted  area  agree  to  come  into  the  corporation,  the  latter  will 
not  be  brought  into  existence.  If  the  corporation  does  not  even- 
tuate and  matters  are  allowed  to  take  their  course  unguided,  it 
seems  clear  that  a  large  acreage  of  rubber  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  object  is  to  save  the 
industry  collectively,  not  to  inflate  the  price  of  rubber  in  an  un- 
sound way.  • 

The  plan  is  opposed  on  the  part  of  both  British  and  Dutch 
interests  on  the  ground  that  it  will  prove  ineffective  and  tem- 
porary and  that  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot 
be  evaded  by  artificial  means,  o:ie  objector  claiining  the  fatal 
defect  of  the  scheme  to  be  that  the  combine  cannot  effectually 
control  supplies  of  crude  rubber  and  its  competitive  substitutes 
(meaning  rubber  from  estates  not  in  the  combine,  wild  rubber, 
reclaimed  rubber,  fillers  and  rubber  substitutes),  and,  so  far  as 
it  succeeds  in  raising  prices  it  must  stimulate  all  outside  pro- 
ducers and  competitors  to  greater  production. 


THE    RUBBER    CRISIS   IN   MALAYA 
BANKRUPTCY   IN  SIGHT 

THE  danger  that  threatens  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rubber 
planters  in  the  Far  East  is  very  real  and  of  vital  interest  to 
all  users  of  rubber  the  world  over.  Cessation  of  tapping  on 
the  part  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  English,  and  all  of  the  native 
plantations,  spells  a  very  general  disaster.  Nor  is  the  way  out  at 
all  plain  at  present.  This  is  pictured  to  a  degree  in  the  following 
letter  from  an  American  resident  in  the  Federated  Malay  States : 

Things  are  in  a  terrible  condition  here  as  all  movements  of 
up-country  rubber  have  ceased,  destroying  all  business.  We  had 
the  failure  of  20  organized  companies  last  year  and  many  more 
private  firms  and  failures  have  continued  along  steadily  all  this 
year,  and  the  future  looks  much  worse  than  anything  we  have 
had  as  yet. 

It  seems  that  the  first  requests  for  assistance  to  the  Home 
Government  by  the  Colonial  Government  were  refused  by  Lord 
Churchill.  We  think  that  those  requests  were  not  properly  ar- 
ranged or  worded  and  that  the  Government  was  ill  advised,  and 
possibly  by  certain  strong  financial  interests  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  buying  up  all  bankrupt  properties  in  another  nine  months 
or  a  year.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  make  a  monopoly  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  plantation  properties  here.  I  very  much  fear  that 
will  be  the  outcome  unless  something  is  done  at  once.  It  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  our  rubber  mills  and  importing  firms  to  have 
all  this  rubber  go  into  a  monopoly  controlled  in  London. 

Along  the  same  lines  are  the  wcrds  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Financial  Times,  London,  cabled  from  Kuala  Lumpur. 

A  year  ago  a  man  who  had  50  acres  of  rubber  in  bearing  was 
a  rich  man ;  today  he  is  a  pauper  discarded  by  his  bank  and 
harassed  by  his  creditors.  Big  firms  which  held  stocks  worth 
millions  are  still  holding  those  stocks,  now  worth  a  fraction  of 
their  original  price,  and  are  tottering  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
The  Federated  Malay  States,  which  twelve  months  ago  boasted  of 
a  surplus  of  over  $100,000,000,  lias  now  been  obliged  to  seek  a 
loan  of  $15,000,000  from  the  Straits  Settlements  in  order  to  carry 
out  urgent  public  works.  Those  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  now  live,  and  until  companies  can  be  reconstructed  to  fit  in 
with  the  altered  conditions  I  cannot  see  any  hope  in  the  situation. 

There  are  alleged  to  be  in  this  country  1,250,000  acres  of  rubber 
in  bearing,  yielding  something  near  160.000  tons  a  year.  No  one 
can  be  dogmatic  about  these  figures,  because  no  one  knows  what 
the  figures  are.  Fancy  a  country  possessing  such  an  important 
industry  being  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  it.  That  is  only  by  the  way.  Theoretically  the  market 
price  of  rubber  here  is  between  30  and  32  cents  a  i)ound,  but  even 
at  that  figure  very  few  transactions  take  place.  Formerly  the 
average  Malay  villager  tapped  his  dozen  trees  in  the  morning, 
brought  the  produce  to  the  bazaar  and  got  his  dollar  and  his  pro- 
visions for  the  day.    Today  his  rubber  can  find  no  market,  and  he 


has  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  because  long  ago  he  had  for- 
saken his  natural  avocation  of  agriculture  for  the  more  alluring 
prospects  of  rubber. 

The  planters  here  tried  to  bring  home  to  their  employers  at 
home  the  seriousness  of  the  position,  and  put  forward  a  scheme 
the  success  of  which  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  assistance 
vvhicli  the  Home  Government  was  prepared  to  give  in  its  hour 
of  need.  But  .Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  returning  fresh  from  his 
pourparlers  in  the  Mid  East,  turned  down  the  scheme  of  compul- 
sory restriction  on  grounds  which,  to  my  mind,  appear  to  be 
ratlier  weak  and  unreal ;  but,  since  Mr.  Churchill's  decision  was 
communicated  to  this  country,  the  rubber  growers  have  been  busy 
putting  forward  other  schemes.  There  are  six  of  these  at  present, 
including  a  new  scheme  which,  I  hear  confidentially,  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  in  London  is  now  considering.  "The  local 
schemes  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  Physick  scheme  proposed  compulsory  restriction  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent,  and  the  method  for  the  raising  of  tlie  money 
required  was  by  the  industry  subscribing  one-half,  the  Govern- 
ment being  asked  to  subscribe  the  other.  The  fund  so  raised  was 
to  be  administered  by  a  local  body  having  powers  conferred  on 
it  by  the  Government. 

The  Carey  scheme,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  to  impose 
a  tax  on  all  rubber  produced,  the  money  so  raised  to  be  regarded 
as  a  loan  from  contributors  which  would  bear  appropriate  interest 
and  be  loaned  out  to  producers  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  The 
scheme  involves  a  measure  of  compulsory  restriction,  but  it  can 
be  worked  with  that  measure  eliminated. 

The  Kelly-Smith  scheme,  aimed  at  restricting  output  bv  SO 
per  cent  by  imposing  a  heavy  export  duty  on  all  excess  ove"r  50 
per  cent  of  the  normal  output,  the  duty  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  or  5  cents  a  pound  of  rubber.  The  scheme  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  allow  the  free  export  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  restricted  output  and  impose  taxes  on  any  excess 
of  that  amount.  Taking  the  present  output  of  rubber  at  160,000 
tons  a  year,  the  Government  revenue  at  present  is  next  to  nothing. 
If  under  this  scheme  the  Government  were  to  allow  the  export 
of  100,000  tons  free  of  any  duty,  the  balance  of  60,000,  at  the  rate 
of  even  5  per  cent,  with  the  price  at  30  cents  a  pound,  would 
secure  to  the  Govermnent  a  revenue  of  $2,016,000.  If  the  maxi- 
mum price  suggested  was  $1  a  pomid  the  revenue  would  be 
$6,720,000.  But  $1  is  too  high  a  price  to  calculate  on.  Taking 
the  price  at  80  cents,  the  revenue  would  be  $5,500,000.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  is  more  or  less  of  a  sporting  nature. 

The  Straits  Times  scheme  is  fundamentally  not  very  dift'erent 
froin  the  Duncan  Committee's  scheme  for  compulsory  restriction, 
which  has  been  turned  down,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  agree  to  it. 

The  main  features  of  the  Braddon  scheme  are:  (1)  the  regu- 
lation of  supplies;  (2)  the  creation  of  an  international  rubber 
assurance  association;  (3)  the  election  of  a  board  to  control  the 
association  by  the  rubber-growing  industry  in  different  countries 
of  the  world;  (4)  the  association  is  to  be  a  combine,  but  its  meth- 
ods of  operations  shall  be  above  board;  (5)  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  association  a  membership  of  70  per  cent  of  the  total  rubber 
area  is  considered  sufficient ;  the  association  being  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  vested  interests  only  of  existing  producers. 
Its  management  and  control  will  be  entirely  in  their  hands,  but 
the  cooperation  of  others  is  to  be  invited,  especially  those  de- 
pendent on  the  industry— namely,  present  licensed  local  dealers 
in  rubber,  buyers  on  commission  and  buyers  for  consumption,  who 
should  be  admitted  as  non-proprietary  members ;  (6 )  the  member- 
ship to  be  confined  in  the  case  of  producers  exporting  their  own 
rubber  to  those  whose  output  is  10  tons  or  more  annually,  and 
among  dealers  to  those  whose  dealings  amount  to  the  same' quan- 
tity; (7)  the  conditions  of  membership  are  to  be  (a)  to  restrict 
output  vvholly  or  partially,  as  may  be  required  bv  the  association 
from  time  to  time,  (b)  not  to  sell  below  the  minimum  price  fixed 
by  the  committee,  (c)  not  to  sell  to  (or  through)  parties  not 
belonging  to  the  association,  and  (d)  in  the  case  of  dealers,  not  to 
deal  outside  the  association. 

At  present  compulsory  restriction  of  crop  is  the  bugbear  of  the 
planting  community,  because  it  is  feared  that  any  scheme  which 
contains  even  a  touch  of  compulsion  in  it  will  not  find  favor 


.'According  to  the  cat.m.og  issueo  by  The  O'Neil  Tire  & 
Robber  Co.,  350-354  Bowery  street,  Akron,  Ohio,  a  complete 
line  of  the  following  products  is  carried  by  the  company:  vul- 
canizers;  tire-repair  equipment  units;  buffing  stands;  steam  gen- 
erators; air  tanks  and  compressors;  and  repairmen's  tools. 
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Chairman  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 


COLONEL   Samuel   Pomeroy   Colt,   chairman  of   the   board  of 
directors  and   of   the   executive   committee    of   the    United 
States   Rubber  Co.,  New   York,  N.   V.,  died   August   13  at 
his   summer   home.  "Linden   Place,"   Bristol,   Rhode   Island,  aged 
69.  his  death  following  a  severe  paralytic  shock  which  he  suffered 
eight  days  previously. 

Lawyer,  statesman,  financier  and  manufacturer.  Colonel  Colt 
came  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  his  own  remarkable  career  upheld  their  best 
traditions.  Not  only  was  he  socially  promineiU  in  New  England. 
one  of  the  captains  of  .\nicrican  in- 
dustry and  the  outstanding  figure  of  the 
rubber  business,  but  he  had  been  active 
in  Rhode  Island  politics. 

Rom  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on 
January  10.  1852,  he  was  the  son  of 
Christopher  and  Theodora  De  Wolf 
Colt,  and  the  nephew  and  namesake  of 
Samuel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  Coll  re- 
volvers and  founder  of  Colt's  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut,  the  Colt  family 
being  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
latter  city. 

On  the  maternal  side,  he  was  the 
grandson  of  General  George  De  Wolf 
and  the  grand-nephew  of  James  De 
Wolf,  who  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  1821.  The  De 
Wolfs  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  trade  and  in 
privateering  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  and  amassed  a  fortune. 
"Linden  Place,"  a  handsome  old  Colo- 
nial mansion  on  a  great  estate  at 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  erected  in  1810 
by  General  George  De  Wolf,  was  occupied  as  a  summer  home  by 
Colonel  Colt.  There  was  preserved  the  old  coach  in  which  his 
great  uncle.  Senator  James  De  Wolf,  drove  from  Bristol  to 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  great-uncle.  Henry  Goodwin,  of  Newport,  was  Attorney 
General  of  Rhode  Island  from  1787  to  1789.  while  Colonel  Colt's 
great-grandfather,  William  Bradford,  was  the  sixth  descendant 
of  Governor  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  Massachusetts,  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower." 

Most  of  Colonel  Colt's  boyhood  was  spent  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  received  his  early  education,  followed  by  a 
course  in  .\nthon's  Grammar  School.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Owing 
to  his  marked  aptitude  for  business  and  taste  for  industrial  pur- 
suits he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873. 
After  a  year  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe  he  entered  Columbia 
Law  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  graduating  with  distinction  in  1876 
and  being  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  The  following  year  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
soon  had  a  lucrative  clientele,  including  several  large  rubber 
companies. 

Even  before  he  became  a  lawyer  Colonel  Colt  was  interested  in 
politics.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Henry  Lippitt,  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly, 
which  he  occupied  for  three  years.  From  1879  to  1881  he  served 
as  assistant  attorney  general  and  ably  filled  the  office  of  attorney 


Colonel  S.vmuel  Pumeruv  Colt 


general  from  1882  to  1885.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  appointed  to  revise  the  Rhode  Island  Constitution. 
In  1887  he  founded  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Industrial 
Trust  Co.,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  now  the  second  largest 
trust  company  in  New  England.  Owing  to  serious  illness  in  1908 
he  resigned  the  presidency  but  continued  with  the  institution  as 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors. 

It  was  also  in  1887  that  Colonel  Colt  entered,  as  a  legal  adviser 
and  reorganizer,  the  field  of  rubber  goods  manufacture,  of  which 
he  was  to  liccome  the  leading  executive.  The  National  India 
Rubber  Co..  Bristol.  Rhode  Island,  was 
in  bankruptcy,  the  factory  had  been . 
closed  and  Colonel  Colt  was  made  pres- 
ident and  treasurer.  With  a  l^rge 
plant,  a  past  record  of  unfortunate  busi- 
ness methods  and  owing  its  operatives 
ten  month's  wages,  the  conjpany's  fu- 
ture was  not  bright,  and  it  was  fully 
prophesied  that  the  new  president  would 
gain  experience  but  lose  money  in  the 
\enture.  He  took  hold,  however,  w'ith 
characteristic  vigor  and  resource. 
While  claiming  no  technical  knowledge 
of  rubber  goods  manufacture,  he  was 
in  a  financial  sense  fully  at  home  in  the 
management.  Plant  operations  were 
begun  again  in  April,  1888,  and  under 
his  direction  the  business  was  soon  put 
on  a  paying  basis,  regular  dividends 
were  declared,  the  stock  was  largely 
increased  and  a  goodly  surplus  was  ac- 
cumulated. 

.Appreciating  fully  the  opportunity 
presented  when  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  was  pro- 
jected. Colonel  Colt  was  one  of  the 
influence  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
the  organization  of  that  company 
a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  executive  committee,  and  he  was  its  first 
legal  adviser.  Retaining  the  presidency  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co..  he  later  became  head  of  various  other  constituent 
concerns,  notably  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co..  Goodyear's  Metal- 
lic Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and  was  later  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.  He  was  also  a  director  in  numerous  subsidiaries 
and  important  rubber  companies  affiliated  with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co..  including  the  General  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Limited.  Montreal,  Canada ; 
Holland-American  Plantations  Co..  Netherlands-Langkat  Rubber 
Co.,  and  United  States  Rubber  Plantations.  Inc.  In  all,  he  was 
a  director  in  some  forty  corporations,  including  banks,  railroads, 
steamship  and  manufacturing  companies,  most  of  them,  however, 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  rubber  industry. 

In  1896  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  which  position  he  held  until  1901.  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, succeeding  Frederick  M.  Shepard  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  From  then  until  his  death  he  was  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  world's  greatest  rubber  company.  He  built  up  a  strong  or- 
ganization over  which  he  exercised  remarkable  harmonizing  in- 
fluence, but  which  he  did  not  dominate  to  the  extent  of  abrogating 
to  himself  powers  and  prerogatives  belonging  to  his  officers.  He 
gave  them   wide   scope  in   the   management   of   their  departments. 
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Under  his  able  leadership  the  combine  grew  and  prospered. 
From  a  $50,000,000  company  doing  an  annual  business  of  only 
$25,000,000  the  business  was  so  expanded  that  the  last  annual 
report  showed  a  total  capital  stock  of  $146,277,200 ;  assets  and 
liabilities,  $389,252,696;  business  for  the  year  1920,  $256,150,130. 
Meanwhile  the  operations  of  the  company  had  embraced,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  rubl)er  goods,  the  growing  of  crude 
rubber,  reclaiming  of  scrap  rubber,  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics  and 
the  supply  of  other  allied  materials,  while  the  product  of  its 
forty-seven  factories  and  numerous  subsidiaries  in  many  states 
and  employing  more  than  20.000  persons,  had  been  extended  to 
include  nearly  everything  made  of  rubber,  and  was  marketed  by 
branches  throughout  the  world. 

For  nearly  eighteen  years  Colonel  Colt  continued  in  the  presi- 
dency, until  in  1918,  in  order  to  relieve  him  somewhat  from  many 
onerous  duties,  and  that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
direction  of  the  firm's  financial  policy  and  to  special  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Charles  B.  Seger  succeeding  him  as  president. 

Throughout  this  period  his  duties  as  active  head  of  the  greatest 
rubber  concern  in  the  world  left  him  little  time  for  outside  in- 
terests, although  in  1503,  against  his  wish,  he  was  persuaded  to 
accept  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  was  defeated.  Governor  Garvin  being  reelected  by  a  majority 
of  only  1587  votes.  Again  in  1908  his  name  was  placed  in  nomina- 
tion before  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  for  United  States  sena- 
tor, but  he  withdrew  his  candidacy. 

Colonel  Colt's  ample  personal  fortune  permitted  him  to  indulge 
in  many  generous  acts.  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  wanted  a  high 
school  and  he  presented  to  the  town  the  Colt  Memorial,  a  hand- 
some white  marble  structure,  as  a  free  gift,  a  memorial  to  his 
mother,  which,  with  the  site,  entailed  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  He 
acquired  the  300-acre  farm  on  Popasquash  Neck,  a  peninsula  jut- 
ting out  into  Xarragansett  Bay,  which  he  converted  into  a  beauti- 
ful park,  placed  in  it  valuable  works  of  art  in  marble  and  bronze, 
erected  a  big  tower  as  a  free  observatory,  and  threw  it  open  to  the 
public. 

When  President  Faunce  of  Brown  University.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  announced  his  desire  for  a  memorial  library  to  John  Hay, 
the  distinguished  alumnus  of  that  college,  Colonel  Colt  immediately 
sent  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to  start  the  fund.  He  also  purchased 
a  large  part  of  Mt.  Hope,  overlooking  Mt.  Hope  Bay  and  Fall 
River,  one  of  the  historic  spots  of  Rhode  Island  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  War,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  public  park. 
His  donations  to  the  Actors'  Fund  of  .\merica  and  numerous  other 
charities  were  generous  and  unheralded. 

Colonel  Colt  was  married  in  1881  to  Elizabeth  M.  Bullock,  of 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  daughter  of  J.  Russell  Bullock,  former 
judge  of  the  Supreme  and  the  United  States  District  courts  of 
Rhode  Island.  She  survives  him,  as  do  his  two  sons,  Russell 
Griswold  Colt,  of  H.  L.  Horton  &  Co.,  stock  brokers.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  who  married  Ethel  Barrymore.  the  actress,  in  1909,  and 
Roswell  Christopher  Colt,  assistant  secretary  and  director  of  the 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada ; 
also  his  brother.  United  States  Senator  Le  Baron  Bradford  Colt. 
formerly  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan,  Athletic,  Republican, 
Lawyer's  and  East  Indian  clubs  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the 
Squantum,  Hope,  University  and  Country  clubs  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  ;  also  of  the  Rubber  .Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Foreign  Council. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  "Linden  Place,"  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  August  16.  In  attendance  were  executive  officials  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  in  a  body,  representatives  of  the  rubber 
industry  and  trade  organizations,  and  many  friends  prominent  in 
public  life.  Out  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  general  offices  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  were  closed  all  day,  and  all  branches 
at  3  o'clock. 


In  the  passing  of  Colonel  Colt  his  associates  have  individually 
lost  a  good  friend,  his  company  an  able  and  conscientious  executive, 
and  the  rubber  industry  its  most  distinguished  leader.  Personally 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  man  to  meet,  very  popular  socially,  carry- 
ing his  honors  easily,  having  the  rare  faculty  of  combining  un- 
varying courtesy  with  commercial  dispatch,  and  manifesting  un- 
failing kindness  toward  those  around  him,  he  held  the  respect, 
trust  and  esteem  of  his  business  associates  and  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  many  men  in  all  walks  of  life  here  and  abroad. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE 


"THE  Dl.SE.XSES  AND  PESTS  OF  THE  RUBBER  TREE."  BY  T. 
Petcli.  botanist  and  mycologist  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon.  Macmil- 
lan  ,Si  Co..  Limited.  St.  .Martin's  street.  London.  England.  Cloth, 
27S  papes,  6  by  9  inches. 

ClNCE  the  publication,  in  1911,  of  the  author's  former  volume, 
^  "The  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis,"  the  in- 
vestigations since  made,  warrant  the  publication  of  certain  data. 
Tree  surgery,  for  instance,  has  received  much  attention  in  very 
recent  years,  and  has  made  wonderful  advances  in  its  particular 
province.  Recent  developments  in  this  science  have  been  studied  l)y 
the  rubber  planter  with  encouraging  results.  Preventive  meas- 
ures generally  instead  of  remedial,  and  various  new  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  sanitation,  have  not  been  neglected.  Some  of  the  results 
of  such  studies  have  been  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

Its  value  has  been  also  enhanced  by  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions, while  a  brief  summary  of  the  diseases  described,  with  ref- 
erences to  these  illustrations,  has  been  added  to  each  of  the 
principal  chapters.  An  extended  bibliography,  which  includes 
the  more  important  papers  which  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject since  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  rubber  industry,  con- 
cludes the  volume. 


"BROWX  B.AST— AX  IXVESTIG.ATIOX  IXTO  ITS  C.M'SES  AXD 
Methods  of  Treatment."  By  A.  R.  Sanderson,  F.  L.  S.,  and  H. 
Sutcliffe.  A.R.C.Sc,  F.R.M.S..  mycologists  to  the  Rubber  Growers' 
.Association  (Malaya  Research  Branch).  Rubber  Growers'  Association, 
Inc.,  38  Eastcheap,  London,  E.  C.  3,,  England.  1921.  Cioth,  71  pages, 
6  by  10  inches. 

In  the  volume  under  consideration  the  authors  hold,  as  do  other 
investigators,  that  the  disease  of  brown  bast  is  physiological,  and 
is  due  to  the  operation  of  tapping.  The  frequency  of  tapping, 
the  age  of  the  tree,  and  its  susceptibility  to  disease,  must  all  be 
considered  in  outlining  atiy  course  of  treatment.  The  authors 
describe  a  number  of  cases  where  brown  bast  has  occurred,  and 
illustrate  their  subject  with  many  photographs.  Their  field  ob- 
servations have  covered  many  parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Ceylon,   and    India. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  stripping,  properly  carried  out. 
is  both  the  easiest,  most  effective,  and  least  expensive  of  rem- 
edies. There  is  need  of  good  judgment,  however,  in  entering  upon 
this  procedure,  which,  although  drastic,  is  the  only  form  of 
treatment  that  is  likely  to  be  generally  effective. 

The  book  contains  an  appendix  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
"dry"  trees,  in  which  the  details  and  significance  of  the  incidence 
of  this  symptom  are  considered. 


"CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  AST>  ANALYSIS  OF  OILS,  F.ATS, 
and  Waxes."  By  Dr.  J.  Lewkowitsch,  late  consulting  and  analytical 
chemist.  Macmillai  &  Co..  Limited,  St.  Martin's  street,  London, 
Englaifd.  19.*i.  Three  vclumcs.  Si.xth  edition.  Volume  1.  cloth,  682 
pages,   6  by   9    inches. 

The  first  volume  of  the  sixth  edition  of  a  work,  originally 
published,  in  1895,  in  three  volumes,  has  recently  appeared.  "Chem- 
ical Technology  and  .Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes"  by  Dr. 
Lewkowitsch,  is  a  standard  publication,  exhaustive  in  treatment, 
and  broad  in  its  scope.  This  sixth  edition,  published  since  the 
death  of  the  author,  has  been  carefully  edited,  rewritten  and  en- 
larged by  George  H.  Warburton,  who  was  long  associated  with 
Dr.  Lewkowitsch  in  his  analytical  practice.  Mr.  Warburton  notes 
the  progress  made  by  scientific  investigators  in  their   studies  of 
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oils  and  fats  since  tlie  publications  ol  former  editions  of  this 
well-known  work.  He  calls  attention  to  the  world's  shortage  of 
animal  fats,  and  writes  in  his  preface  that  the  discoveries  made 
along  these  lines  arc  naturally  regarded  as  valuable  secrets,  and 
arc,  therefore,  unfortunately  not  published.  "Statistics  of  pro- 
duction, imports,  and  exports  under  the  heading  of  individual 
oils  and  fats  arc  presented  in  as  complete  a  fashion  as  possilile, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  1914  the  position  has 
been  abnormal  and  the  figures  given  cannot,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cepted as  indicative  of  what  tlie  outlook  will  be  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." 

The  two  remaining  volumes  of  "Chemical  Technologj-  and  .\n- 
alysis  of  Oils.  Fats  and  Waxes"  will  be  published  during  the  year 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES 


"DEVELOPMENTS    IN    INDI'STRI.VL   TECHNOLOGY."      McGra«  Hill 
Ca.  inc..  New  York.  N.  Y.,   1921.     Paper  covers.   124  pages. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  29  papers  selected  from  Chemical  &  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering,  in  which  the  authors  ably  discuss  many  in- 
teresting phases  of  mdustrial  technolog>-.  The  only  paper  on 
a  rubber  topic  is  that  by  G.  D.  Kratz  and  A.  H.  Flower,  entitled, 
"EfTect  of  Certain  Accelerators  Upon  the  Properties  of  Vulcanized 
Rubber,"  and  was  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Chemical  Society, 
Januan-  13,  1919. 


"STANDARD  COTTON  MILL  PRACTICE  AND  EQUIP.MENT."  COM- 
piled  :ind  edited  bv  Alstcn  Hill  Garside,  Statistician  of  the  National 
Assoei.-\tiou  o!  Cottnn  Manufacturers.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Cloth, 
177  paces,  6  hy  9  inches. 

Through  the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  1921  year-book  of 
the  National  .(Kssociation  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  certain  statis- 
tics are  collected  which  are  of  value  to  the  cotton  industry.  By 
means  of  tables,  charts,  and  diagrams,  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  cotton  trade  generally  during  recent  years,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  England,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  are 
clearly  indicated.  An  attached  leaflet  states  that  on  account  of 
the  broadened  scope  of  the  publication,  the  name  will  be  changed, 
beginning    next    year,    to    "Cotton    Manufacturers'    Manual." 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

FROM   A  EUROPEAN   BUSINESS  MAN 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r\E.\R  Sir  :  You  will  perhaps  remember  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
•^-^  of  calling  on  you  several  months  ago  when  you  were  good 
enough  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  me. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  at  this  tirne  is,  that  although  Amer- 
ican rubber  manufacturers  are  understood  to  be  anxious  to  de- 
velop foreign  markets,  we  still  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  in- 
quiry, and  they  seem  to  have  little  interest  in  offering  their  goods 
to  ready  buyers. 

Although  the  writer  makes  a  yearly  trip  to  America,  and  is 
contemplating  further  trips  in  the  near  future,  he  is  amazed  at 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  most  suitable  makers  for  any  given 
line,  and  it  always  seems  that  in  spite  of  considerable  activity  on 
your  side,  more  remains  to  be  done  on  return  than  during  a  buying 
visit. 

London,  England.  English   Buvkr. 


TI«E     DEALERS    ASSOCIATION     OF     PHILADELPHIA 

In  an  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  rulilnr  tire  in- 
dustry several  Pennsylvania  firms  united  last  May  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Tire  Dealers  Association  of  Philadclpliia.  At  the 
present  time  the  association  numbers  sixteen  well-known  Phila- 
delphia dealers,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  membership  will  be 
greatly  increased  in  the  near  future.  The  officers  are :  presi- 
dent, J.  J.  Bradburn,  Atlantic  Tire  &  Ruliber  Co. ;  vice-president, 
Herbert  Buxbaum,  Paramount  Double  Tire  Co.;  treasurer,  S. 
Levy,  Philadelphia  Rubber  Tire  Co. ;  secretary,  .Mbert  W.  Stcll- 
wag,  716  North   Broad   street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 


rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  arc  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibilily  that  additional  in- 
formation  may  be  furnished  by  those  ivho  read  them.  The  Editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(902)  A  corresiKiiidciit  desires  the  addresses  of  foreign  rubber- 
bulb  manufacturers. 

(903)  .^n    English   correspondent   desires   to   purchase   glazed 
hullands. 

(904)  .\    manufacturer   desires   to   purchase   printing   ink  and 
coloring  for  stamping  toy  balloons. 

(905  )     We  are  asked  where  to  obtain  "Arestic,"  a  vcrv  bright 
red  coloring  material. 

(906)  inquiry  is  made  for  information  concerning  caoutchouc 
oil. 

(907)  .\   correspondent   desires   to   secure   the  agency   for  the 
best   cellular  or   sponge   rubber   substitute   for  inner   tubes. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  he  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet  and  state  number. 


District   Otfices. 
New  York:  734  Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:    504  Federal   Building 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1O20    Hibernia    Bank 

Building. 
San    Francisco:    307   Customhouse. 
Seattle:  848  Henry  Building. 


Cooperative   Offices. 

Cleveland:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cincinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
General  Freight  .Agent,  Southern 
Railway,   96   Ingalls   Building. 

Dayton,  ()hio:  Dayton  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Los  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


(35,159)  A  merchant  in  Germany  desires  to  represent  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  colors,  asbestos,  bicycle  and 
automobile  accessories,  etc. 

(35.163)  .^n  engineering  company  in  Palestine  desires  to  pur- 
chase and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  automobile,  motorcycle, 
and  bicycle  tires,  tubes  and  accessories.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Palestine 
pert.     Payment  against  documents. 

(35,236)  A  mercantile  firm  in  South  Africa  desires  to  purchase 
retread  bands,  cushion  gum,  tread  gum,  building  fabric,  bead 
fabric,  and  breaker  canvas,  for  monthly  shipment.  Catalogs, 
export  prices,  and  samples  requested. 

(35.247)  A  county  engineer  of  a  municipality  in  Norway  desires 
to  purchase  a  complete  equipment  for  sand  and  gravel  pits,  es- 
pecially conveyors  and  conveyor  belting.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian 
port,  or  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  port. 

(35,261)  A  manufacturer's  agent  in  Ireland  desires  the  agency 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  surgical  goods  and  druggists'  sundries. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Irish  port. 

(35,279)  A  firm  in  Ceylon  desires  to  have  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  rubber-tapping  knives  like  samples  to  be  fur- 
nished. Quote  c.  i.  f.  Ceylon  port.  Payment  against  documents, 
tlirough  bank. 

(35,289)  A  mercantile  firm  in  Denmark  desires  the  agency, 
on  commission  basis,  for  the  sale  of  medical  rubber  goods  and 
.\merican  novelties  of  all  kinds.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Danish  port  or 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.     Payment  on  arrival  of  goods  in  Denmark. 

(35.323)  A  manufacturing  company  in  Ireland  desires  to  pur- 
chase, in  wholesale  quantities,  first-class  rubber  matting  and  tires 
for  coaches.     Quote  c.  i.  f.  Waterford. 

(35,316)  A  firm  in  Elngland  desires  to  communicate  with 
manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  machinery  used  by  rubber  manu- 
facturers. 

(35.324)  .An  importing  linn  in  Sweden  desires  to  secure 
representation   of  a   niamifarturcr  nf  autoninbilc  tires. 
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75    hp.    Westinghouse    calender 
equipment  driving  66-inch  Bir- 
mingham calendar. 


Write  for 
Leaflet    1907 


Reliable  Calender  Drives 

A  wide  range  of  speed  is  necessary  to  obtain  successful  opera- 
tion from  rubber  calenders.  Also,  the  regulation  of 
all  speeds  must  be  close  to  get  a  perfect  product. 

The  Westinghouse  type  SK  calender  motor  is  designed  to 
fulfill  these  requirements.  This  type  of  motor  can 
be  furnished  either  in  single  voltage  (230  volts) 
circuits  or  in  two  voltage  ( 1  I  5  230  volts)  circuits. 
It  is  substantial  in  construction  and  reliable  and 
efficient  in  operation. 

Westinghouse   Control 

Westinghouse  control  for  calender  drives  assures  maximum 
production,  because  all  its  operations  are  simply 
and  conveniently  obtained,  permitting  the  operator 
to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  product.  West- 
inghouse control  includes  all  the  desirable  safety 
features  that  minimize  the  liability  of  danger. 

Westinghouse    Electric   &   Manufacturing  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Offices  in  all  Principal  American  Cities 


Westinghouse 
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A  GEAR 

15  as  strong  as  its 

WEAKEST    TOOTH 


The  accuracy  and  precision  with  which  every  tooth — in 
every  one  of  our  gears, — is  cut,  reduces  to  a  minimum 
stoppages  and  tie-ups,  due  to  broken  teeth  and  the  re- 
sultant necessity  of  replacement. 

One  w^eak  tooth,  inaccurately  cut,  renders  a  gear  useless 
in  operation.  Unfortunately,  the  defect  is  not  apparent 
until  the  gear  is  put  to  the  test — then  you  hear  about  it 
from  a  disgusted  engineer  or  machinist. 

The  reliability  of  our  gears  has  w^on  for  us  the  confidence 
•    and  custom  of 

Goodyear  —  Goodrich 
Firestone     —     Miller 

and  other  rubber  factories  in  Akron  and  vicinity. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  gears  in  any  material  at 
short  notice. 

BEVELS,  SPURS,  WORMS, 
SPROCKETS,  MOTOR  PINIONS 

Send  us  your  specifications  or  blue  prints. 

The  Akron  Gear  ^Engineering  Co. 

COR.  SOUTH  >^Nr>  HIGH    SXS. 

AICROIV,  OHIO,  U.S.^^. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry 


FINANCIAL    NOTES 

THE   FISK.    FEDEHAL  AND    NINIGRET    MERGER    PROPOSES    IMPORTANT 

CHANGES 

APROi'usF.D  readjustment  in  its  capital  stock,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  properties  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  and 
the  Xinigret  Co.,  are  being  considered  by  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  Because  of  the  decline  in  the  market  values  of  rubber  and  cot- 
ton fabric  which  meant  that  finished  stock  was  written  down  to  a 
new  basis  of  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  rubber  and  a  correspond- 
ing basis  for  fabric,  the  balance  sheets  of  Fisk  and  Federal  show 
a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus.  Costs,  however,  are  now  being 
figured  on  the  new  basis,  whereby  the  companies  can  readily  meet 
competition  based  on  present  market  values.  In  fact,  on  this 
basis  the  business  is  showing  normal  profits  during  the  current 
quarter.  Orders  and  sales  of  Fisk  tires  are  close  to  the  maximum 
level,  while  production  is  Hearing  capacity.  The  Federal  is  also 
showing  greater  activity,  while  the  prospects  of  a  continuance  of 
business  are  most  encouraging.  It  has  been  considered  desir- 
able for  the  F'isk  company  to  acquire  the  assets  of  both  the 
Federal  and  Ninigret  companies,  thus  enabling  a  direct  mortgage 
to  be  given  on  all  properties. 

The  Fisk  company  proposes  to  issue  $10,000,000  20-year  mort- 
gage bonds  and  to  increase  the  authorized  amount  of  the  first 
and  second  preferred  stocks  and  the  common  stock  as  decided 
by  the  proxy  committees.  An  option  may  be  given  for  10  years 
on  50,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  $5  a  share  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  or  second  preferred  stock  or  common  stock, 
cr  both  may  be  otherwise  sold  or  disposed  of  on  option  given 
at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  the  proxy  committees  shall 
approve. 

First  preferred  Federal  shareholders  will  receive  Fisk  first 
preferred  share  for  share  and  S8"4  cents  a  share  as  a  dividend 
adjustment,  dividends  on  the  Fisk  stock  to  cumulate  from  May 
1,  1921.  A  siiTiilar  exchange  is  offered  for  the  Fisk  second  pre- 
ferred, with  the  Fisk  dividend  to  cumulate  from  June  1.  Federal 
common  stockholders  are  to  receive  share  for  share  of  Fisk 
common.  Ninigret  common  shareholders  are  to  receive  Fisk 
common   stock  as   Fisk  directors  decide. 

REPUBLIC   PROTECTIVE    COMMITTEES 

The  jirotective  committee  for  the  first  preferred  stock  of  the 
Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  consists  of 
H.  M.  Geiger.  The  Geiger-Jones  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Fred  S. 
Borton,  Borton  &  Borton,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Wilford  P. 
Arms,  The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
and  Richard  Brown,  secretary.  The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Co.  The  protective  committee  for  the  second  preferred  and 
common  stock  consists  of  W.  S.  Banks,  D.  W.  Myers  and  Phillip 
H.  Schaff.  C.  W.  Ullman,  Dollar  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  is  secretary. 

GOODYEAR    TIRE   &   RUBBER   CO.    OF   CANADA,    LIMITED 

Encouraging  indications  of  present  and  continued  prosperity  are 
evidenced  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  The  debt  of  $2,826,000  to  the  parent 
company,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  liquidated  by  allotting  it  at  par  28,260  shares  of  6  per  cent 
prior  preference  stock,  while  satisfactory  arran.gements  have  also 
been   made   with   fabric  and   rubber   commitment   creditors. 

The  Canadian  company's  surplus  now  amounts  to  $2,833,458.28, 
which  will  be  held  available,  and  is  more  than  ample  to  meet 
the  excess  cost  of  all  materials  contracted  for  but  undelivered. 
Jime  operations  showed  a  net  profit  of  $92,253.39. 

At  the  special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  com- 
pany, held  July  18,  1921,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :   F. 


G.  Wilmer,  president;  C.  H.  Carlisle,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  J.  G.  Lane,  treasurer;  H.  N.  Barry,  secretary;  R.  P.  D. 
Graham,  assistant  treasurer;  R.  C.  Berkinshaw,  assistant  secre- 
tary: H.  C.  Lower,  general  sales  manager;  E.  II.  Koken,  fac- 
tory superintendent. 

The  newly-elected  board  of  directors  includes  the  following: 
E.  G.  Wilmer,  C.  H.  Carlisle,  G.  M.  Stadelman,  P.  W.  Litchfield, 
J.  E.  McAllister,  P.  A.  Thomson,  J.  G.  Lane. 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  August  1,  payable  August  IS,  1921. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred  stock   of   record   September   21,   payable   October    1,    1921. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  August  2,  payable  September  1,  1921. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Conshohocken,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  fifty  cents  a  share 
on  common  stock  of  record  August  15,  payable  September  1,  1921. 


NEW    YORK    STOCK     EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

August  22,   1921 

High  Low 

Fisk    Rubber    Co..    The 9                    9 

B.    F.   Goodrich    Co..   The iO'A  29% 

Kelly-SprirfieW    Tire    Co 36 J4  iSYi 

Keystone  T.  &   R.  Co..  Inc..  The Uii.  12 

Lee   R.   &  T.   CorpoTatioii 24W  24!4 

United    St.iles   Ruijbcr    Cc 46H  ii'A 

United   States   Riibher  Cf.,    1st    pfd 86  SS-Kl 


Last 

9 
29^ 

12 

24  "4 
45>^ 
85J4 


AKRON    RUBBER    STOCK    QUOTATIONS 

The  followin.L;  ,ire  closing  (|uotations  of  .August   17,  supplied  by 

The  App-Hillman   Co.,   Second   National   Building,  Akron,   Ohio: 

Bid  .\5kcd 

American  K.  &  T.  Co..  com 30  40 

.\ma7t  n  Rubber  Co.,  The •  •  '  ^ 

Firestone  T.  &  R.  Co.,  com 60  62 

Firestone  T.  &  R.  Co.,  6%  pfd 80  85 

Firestone  T.  &   R.  Co..   7%   pfd ?0  /I 

General  T.   &   R.  Co..  The,   com.    ..  200 

General  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  7%   pfd 75  78 

Goodrich,    B.    F.,   Co.,  The,  com 30  31 

Goodrich,   B.  F.,  Co..  The,  pfd 70  75 

Goodrich,  B.  F..  Co.,  The.  5-yr.  7%  notes 90  91 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  com.. 11  !1!4 

Goodyear  T.  &  R.  Co.,  The,  7%  pfd 2TA  28 

India  T.  &  R.  Co.,  com •  •  70 

India  T.  &  R.  Co.,  7%  pfd 60  70 

Mason  T.   &    K.   Co.,  The,   cm 9!4  11 

Mason  T.   &   R.   Co.,   The.   7%   pfd 50  56 

Marathon   T.   &   R.   Co.,   com 2/2  3^2 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The,  com 55  60 

Miller  Rubber  Co..  The,  »%   pfd 62  65 

Mohawk    Rubber   Co.,   The f? 

Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  com \' 

Phoenix   Kublier   Co.,   pfd •  »" 

Portapc   Rubber  Co.,  The,  coat 2  4 

Portage   Rubber  Co.,  The.   7%    pfcl ■»  ^ 

Republic  Rujjber  Corporation,  com !4  A 

Republic   Rubber  Corporatirn.   7%   pfd 7  9 

Republic    Rubber  Corporatirn.   8%    pfd 2  4 

Rubber    Products   Co..   The ■ 50 

Standard    Tire    Co.,    com »" 

Standard  Tire  Co.,  pfd g}} 

Star   Rubber  Co.,  com '[J 

Star  Rubber  Co.,  8%  pfd 10" 

Swinehart  T.  &   R.  Co.,  co'Ti.  . ..  ^0 

Swinehart  T.  &  R.  Co..  7%  pfd '0 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS 

Armorclad  M.annfacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  August  2  (New  Jersey).  $100,000. 
F  Bender  Paterson;  A.  Finkcnsieper,  Oifton:  L.  Auerbach.  Passaic— all 
in  New  Jersey.  Principal  ofSce.  37  South  Fourth  street.  Clifton.  New 
Jersey.  A?ent  in  charsc  A.  Finkcnsieper.  To  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  auto- 
mobile accessories,  tires,   tubes,   etc.                                ,,,.,,■  t>     n 

I!    &   n.   Tire  Co.  Aiieust   11    (Delaware),  $50,000.     J.   Williams;    R.   O. 

Bl.nkely;  F.  Bradour.  Delaware  AKent.  Capital  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware, 
Wilmington,   Delaware.     To   deal   in    antom-.bile   tires 
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Bates  .S:  Co..  Inc.  J.  K..  August  12  (New  York).  S600.  T.  K.  li.itcs, 
.'74  Washington  avenue;  L,  \V.  JJ.ites.  85  LclTerls  Place,  lioth  o£  lircoklyn; 
H.  Clarke.  17  Riilgcvicw  avenue.  White  Plains — both  in  New  York.  To 
nianul'acture   leather  and   rubber   boots  and   shoes. 

lioguan  Cushion  Wheel  Hub  Co..  August  4  (Delaware).  $1,200,000. 
A.  B.  Magcc,  Dover.  Delaware.  To  manufacture  cushion  wheels  for  motors. 
Hoslcn  Auto  Tire  Exchange,  Inc.,  July  13  (Massachusetts),  $25,000. 
J.  Rosenfield,  89  Harrishof  street.  Roxbury ;  I.  L.  Kosenficld.  49  Clarkwrod 
street.  Durchester;  T.  Uosenfield,  86  Kim  street,  Chelsea — all  in  .Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  rubber 
tires,    inner    tubes,    etc. 

Brighton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  August  5  (New  York),  $10,000. 
R.  Vast:  H.  J.  Hurn,  both  of  Amityville;  A.  F.  Rollin,  1090  Bedford 
avenue,  Brooklyn— both  in  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn,  New 
Y'ork.      To  nianulacture   tires,   etc. 

Broadfield  Toy  Co..  Inc.,  July  18  (New  York),  $20,000.  J.  I!.  P.illings, 
president  -ind  treasurer:  T.  B.  f-avelle,  vice-president  and  secretary.  Prin- 
ci|>al  office,  112  Grove  street,  Hcmpste.ad,  New  York.  To  manufacture 
toy    airplanes. 

Bro.iklya  Record  Syringe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  July  23  (New  \"ork), 
$10,000  E.  Golka,  president.  319  20th  street:  .M.  Golka.  vice-president.  274 
Jlst  street;  A.  Golka,  secretarv  and  treasurer,  5S07  ['"ifth  avenue — all  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office.  310  Sixtieth  street.  Brooklyn,  New 
York.     To  manufacture  and   deal   in  surgical   instruments,    etc. 

Brown  Puncturc-Prool  Tube  Co.,  The,  July  12  (Pennsylvania),  $25,O0(/. 
F.  R.  Carrulh,  president:  R.  D.  Moore,  vice-presidenl;  C.  E.  Johnson,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Principal  office.  40()6  Jenkins  Arcade  Building, 
Pitt.sburgh,  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture  a  patented  puncture-proof  inner 
tube   for   automobile   tires. 

Campbell,  Inc..  Charles  F..,  July  22  (New  York).  $50,000.  C.  E.  Camp- 
bell: K.  K.  Hillabrant,  both  of  44  North  Drive,  Gnat  Neck:  I.  G.  Wolf, 
1270  Broadway,  New  York — both  in  New  Y'ork.  Principal  office,  Elmhurst, 
Long  Island.  New  Y'ork.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Carmen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  July  28  (New  York).  $50,000.  W.  A. 
Marsh,  511  West  130th  street;  W.  -N.  Callahan,  106  Central  Park  West, 
both  in  New  York:  F.  G.  Marsh,  229  Franklin  avenue.  Garden  City — both 
in  New  Y'ork.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Colombi  Tire  Corporation.  July  13  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  U.  Co- 
lombi,  2  Lathrop  Place,  Boston;  F.  Pettine,  218  East  Eagle  street.  East 
Boston:  R.  Zenoni,  2  Spruce  street,  Fitchburg — all  in  Massachusetts. 
Principal  office,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To  deal  in  and  manufacture  auto- 
mobile tires,  etc. 

Corrugated  Rubber  Corporation,  August  15  (Delaware),  $1,500,000. 
Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
To  deal  in  rubber. 

Fibre  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  August  18  (New  York).  $100,000.  E.  E. 
Stoeckle.  Wilson  avenue;  E.  F.  File,  Bellmore  avenue — both  of  Bellmore, 
Long  I.siand.  New  Y'ork.  M.  N.  Salamon,  70  Quincy  street,  Passaic,  New 
Jersev.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Found  Tire  Service,  Inc.,  July  25  (New  York).  $10,000.  W.  H.  Katz, 
45  Ticmann  Place.  New  Y'ork:  C.  J.  Cochran,  1137  Dean  street,  Brooklyn; 
15.  Zwilling.  925  Jackson  avenue.  Bron.x — all  in  New  Y'ork.  Principal  office, 
Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Fur-Ever  Footwear  Corporation,  July  29  (New  Y'ork),  $10,000.  A.  J. 
Geist,  president:  S.  Alexandre,  vice-president;  C  J.  Gordon,  treasurer; 
J.  H.  Herbst.  secretary.  Principal  office.  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  New 
Y'ork.     To  manufacture  rubber-lined  shoes. 

Genuine  Rubber  Co.,  July  18  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  G.  E.  Dahlen, 
president:  E.  L.  Castle,  vice-president:  P.  V.  Lindslrom,  treasurer.  Prin- 
cipal  office,   Saugus,  Massachusetts.     To  manufacture  rubber  specialties. 

Iludstn  Garter  Co..  July  15  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  Jacob  Shulman, 
226  Cleveland  avenue:  I.  Hantman,  756  Harrison  avenue,  both  of  Harri- 
son: Joseph  Shulman,  17-19  Little  street,  Newark — both  in  New  Jersey; 
M.  H.  Cooper,  322  East  92nd  street.  New  York  City.  Principal  office.  790 
Broad'  street.  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  B.  Newman.  To 
manufacture  garters,  elastic,  and   rubber  goods. 

Lee  Tire  &  Service  Co.,  July  5  (Texas).  $9,000.  N.  B.,  G.  C,  and  R.  J. 
Beard — all  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Principal  office.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
To  buy  and  sell  tires  and  accessories. 

Lehr  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  August  18  (New  York).  $50,000.  R.  sn  1 
H.  Lehr.  both  of  9  East  109th  street.  New  Y'ork  City;  J.  Lehr.  652  Wil- 
Icughby  avenue,  Brooklyn — both  in  New   Y'ork.     To  deal  in  tires,  etc. 

Lightning  Change  Auto  Wheel  Corporation,  August  16  (New  York), 
$250,000.  J.  M.  Sebring,  Eggleston  Hotel:  F.  Hess.  41  QifTord  avenue, 
both  of  Rochester:  B.  R.  Roblin,  Holly — both  in  New  York.  Princiiial 
office.   Rochester,   New  Y'ork.     To  deal   in   automobile  tires,  etc. 

Lind-Hendrickson  Co.,  Inc..  July  29  (New  Y'ork).  $10,000.  A.  A.  and 
B.  Hendrickson,  both  of  14  Maple  avenue.  Hackensack.  New  Jersey;  V.  J. 
Lind,  228  Flatbush  avenue.  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office,  63  Dey 
street.  New  Y'ork.  To  manufacture  and  sell  elastic  and  spring  exercis- 
ers, etc. 

M.  F  &  R.  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  August  1  (New  York),  $500.  L.  Bleich; 
F.  C  Mcdeechan:  W.  P.  Riley— all  of  2  Rector  street.  New  York.  To 
deal  in  tires. 

Memorial  Highway  Tire  Corporation,  August  3  (New  York),  $25,000. 
W.  C.  Dargen.  G.  C.  Riley,  A.  R.  Hanson — all  of  14  EHicott  square, 
Buffalo.  New  York.     Principal  office,  Buffalo.  New  York. 

O'Connor  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  August  1  (New  Y'ork),  $2,000.  J.  D.  Fitz- 
gerald president:  R.  W.  Fitzgerald,  secretary  and  treasurer,  both  of  34.S 
East  78th  street:  H.  J.  O'Connor,  vice-president,  1517  avenue  A — both  in 
New  York.  Principal  office.  38  Bond  street.  New  Y'ork.  To  buy  and  sell 
rubber. 

Paragon  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  August  16  (New  York),  $10,000.  E.  S.  Wol- 
barst:  J,  P.  Rieper,  both  of  66  Pine  street:  I.  Skutch,  317  West  99th 
street — both  in   New  Y'ork  Citv.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Paramount  Hospital  Supplies,  Inc.,  June  15  (New  York),  $20,000.  D.  M. 
Crabb,  president,  295  Mount  Prospect  avenue.  Newark,  New  Jersey;  T. 
Rosenberg,  vice-president,  94  North  Broadway.  Yonkers;  E.  Spector.  secre- 
tary, 51  friiambers  street.  New  Y'ork — both  in  New  York.*  Principal  office, 
1231  Third  avenue.  New  Y'ork.  To  manufacture  and  sell  surgical  instru- 
ments, rubber  goods,  etc. 

Peerless  Safety  Can  &  Device  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  June  2  (Il'i- 
nnis),  $150,000.  B.  F.  Allnutt;  R.  White,  both  of  2930  Giddings  strerf. 
Chicago:  R.  Abram,  Riverside — both  in  Illinois.  Principal  office,  129  Sou'h 
Green  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  To  manufacture,  buy  and  sell  automobile 
accessories,  etc. 


Tire  Service  Co.,  juiy  la  ^.^ew  jersey),  »:)U,uuu.  j.  .•\.  amitn,  j^v 
Delevan  street:  J.  .-X.  Hennessey.  83  Burnet  street:  W.  F.  Drury,  102 
Suydam  street — all  of  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey.  Principal  office.  412 
GeiJrge    street.    New    Brunswick,    New    Jersey.      To    sell    automobile    tires, 


Peninsular  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  June  7  (Florida).  $1,500,000.  A.  B. 
McMullen:  I.  1).  Wood;  S.  H.  Rogers,  Jr.:  W.  B.  (iriffin:  W.  B.  Coarsey; 
J.  II.  Stafford;  T.  E.  Bryan;  M.  K.  Ihomas.  Principal  office,  Tampa, 
Florida.     'lo  manufacture  tires  and  tubes.  1 

Sound  Tire  Service,  Inc.,  August  3  (New  Y'ork),  $10,000.  W.  H.  Katz, 
45  Tieniann  Place:  S.  Streit,  141  Attorney  street,  both  of  New  Y'ork  City; 
C.  J.  Cochran.  1137  Dean  street,  Brooklyn — both  in  New  Y'ork.  Principal 
office.   Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork,     To  manufacture  tires. 

Stanard-Snyder  Co.,  Inc..  July  28  (New  York),  $10,000.  C.  II.  Stanard, 
president  and  treasurer;  E.  Snvder.  vice-president;  'I.  Dohm,  secretary — 
all  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Principal  office,  603  North  Lowell  avenue, 
Syracuse,  New  Y'ork.  To  buy.  sell,  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds  ot 
tires,  etc. 

Tire  Service  Co.,  July  15  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  J.  A.  Smith,  249 
Delev  -      .      -.  --  ...     ^     ... 

Su 

GeiJrge 
tubes,  etc. 

Trynoski-Peterson  Tire  &  -Accessory  Co.,  Inc.,  August  13  (New  York), 
$50,000.  K.  J.  Trynoski:  E.  C.  Peterson;  E.  C.  Hanna — all  of  Rochester, 
New  Y'ork.  Principal  office,  Rochester,  New  Y'ork.  To  deal  in  automobile 
accessories. 

Tyler  Airless  Tube  Co.,  July  6  (Maryland), .  $100,000.  E.  L.  Wade; 
W.  J.  Murphy:  E.  C.  Rossel.  Principal  office.  757  Calvert  Building,  Balti- 
more, Maryland.     To  buy,  sell  and  manufacture  automobile  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

United  Tire  Co.,  July  7  (New  Jer.sey),  $10,000.  A.  Black.  1305  Prince- 
ten  avenue;  P.  i\I.  Uorsey,  224  Walnut  avenue;  H.  Davidson,  1  Sanhican 
Drive — all  of  'Irenton,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office.  137  East  State  street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  J.  I.  Davidson.  To  buy  and  sell 
tires,    etc. 

Winthrop  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  .Yugust  12  (>few  Y'ork),  $5,000.  E. 
J.  Deffaa.  60  Stockholm  street;  J.  J.  Burke.  164  Highland  Boulevard, 
both  of  Brooklyn;  J.  S.  Seiler,  Forest  Parkway,  W'oodliaven.  Post  Office 
Queens  Borough — both  in  New  Y'ork.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn,  New 
Y'ork.      To   deal    in   tires  and   automobile   accessories. 

Y'ale  Tire  Co.,  July  25  (Delaware).  $100,000.  Delaware  agent.  Cor- 
poration Service  Co..  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  sell 
tires. 


CULP   EVOLVES  NOVEL  PLAN 


GEORGE  K.  CuLP,  who  lias  been  active  in  the  tire  industry  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  has  served  in  executive  positions  with 
several  of  the  prominent  companies,  has  organized  under  the 
name  of  George  K.  Gulp,  Inc.,  a  corporation  which  has  estab- 
Hshed  offices  at  56  West  4Sth  street,  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  into  effect  the  "Gulp  Plan"  of  cooperation  in  the 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  of 
tires,  tubes  and  other  automotive 
accessories. 

According  to  statements  l)y  Mr. 
Gulp,  the  plan  is  to  take  the  surplus 
production  of  tires  in  this  country 
and  market  it  without  waste,  at 
minimum  overhead  costs.  A  number 
of  tire  manufacturers  are  engaged  by 
George  K.  Gulp,  Inc.,  to  confine  their 
entire  or  surplus  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity to  the  exclusive  production 
of  "Gulp"  and  "Gulp-Plan"  tires.  A 
large  number  of  going  tire  stores  en- 
ter into  a  chain  store  agreement  that 
eliminates  the  usual  factory  and  sales 
expense,  by  means  of  the  delivery  ot 
Gulp  specification  tires  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  Overflow  production  is  sold 
to  outside  accounts  at  store  cost  plus  a  service  charge.  The 
tire  manufacturer,  just  like  the  "Gulp  Plan"  distributer,  retains 
control  of  his  own  business. 

The  tire  manufacturers,  it  is  claimed,  can  produce  high- 
quality  goods  at  low  cost,  having  been  supplied  with  a  really 
and  constant  retail  outlet,  without  any  high  selling,  administrative, 
advertising  and  other  expenses,  while  also  having  the  opportunity 
of  buying  raw  materials  as  a  large  group. 

The  distributer  is  put  into  virtually  the  position  of  the  manu- 
facturer, so  far  as  the  cost  of  tires  is  concerned,  as  the  plan 
permits  him  to  sell  a  quality  tire  at  a  low  cost  to  the  consumer, 
and  yet,  it  is  pointed  out,  with  more  profit  to  himself  than  other 
merchandising  methods  permit,  since  he  takes  his  goods  directly 
from  the  factory.  As  part  of  the  Gulp  organization  he  is  also 
assured  at  all  times  of  sufficient  quantities  of  tire  merchandise  of 
established  and  unvarying  quality.  In  short,  George  K.  Gulp, 
Inc.,  is  designed  to  give  to  individual  distributers  the  advantage 
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of  large  buying  power,   and  to  manufacturers   the  advantage  of 
an  established  market  for  tires. 

The  Culp  company  will  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  who  will 
take  care  of  the  financial,  market,  technical  and  commercial  prob- 
lems for  the  "Culp  Plan"  distributers.  The  distributer  is  also 
allowed  to  make  his  own  tire  adjustments. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH 

By   Our  Regular    Correspondent 

EASTERN    NOTES 

THE  business  of  Poel  &  Kelly,  crude  rubber  importers,  347 
Madison  avenue,  New  York,  N.  V.,  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  future  under  the  name  of  Poel  &  Kelly,  Inc.  The  directors 
and  officers  of  this  company  arc :  Frank  Poel,  president ;  William 
J.  Kelly,  vice-president;  and  Fred  Pusinclli,  treasurer. 

French  &  Handy,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  dealer,  347  Madison  ave- 
nue, announces  that  William  T.  Easley  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  company's   foreign  department. 

The  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  4614  Prospect  avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  established  a  branch  house  and  warehouse  at  232  West 
58th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  management  of  Lewis  E. 
Gensler  as  eastern  district  manager. 

R.  H.  Hale  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  233  West  58th  street.  Mr.  Hale  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  and  subsequently 
became  head  of  R.  H.  Hale  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  automo- 
bile tires. 

At  the  plant  of  The  Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  12th  street, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  a  one-story  addition  is  being  erected  to 
enlarge  the  lead  press  department,  and  provide  improved  facilities 
for  handling  the  work.  The  company  manufactures  metal  armored 
rubber  hose,  etc.  The  officers  are :  George  S.  Capelle,  presi- 
dent; Edmund  Mitchell,  vice-president;  and  C.  D.  Garretson,  sec- 
retary,  treasurer,  and   general  manager. 

The  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  719-727  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  has  let  the  contract  for  a  new  factory,  to  be  built  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  18lh  street.  College  Point,  Long  Island.  The  new 
plant,  which  will  cost  approximately  $200,000,  will  be  a  four-story 
and  basement  structure,  75  by  150  feet.  The  officers  of  the  I.  B. 
Kleinert  Rubber  Co.  are:  V.  Guinzburg,  president;  H.  A.  Guinr- 
burg,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  and  A.  B.  Salinger,  secretary. 
The  company  manufactures  sanitary  rubber  specialties. 

H.  K.  Simmons,  formerly  New  York  manager  for  The  Dayton 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed eastern  district  manager,  supervising  the  activities  of  the 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  branches.  H.  P.  Canniff,  one 
of  the  company's  former  salesmen,  succeeds  Mr.  Simmons  in  the 
management  of  the  New  York  City  branch. 

The  A.  J.  Goldsmith  Co.  announces  the  removal  of  its  offices 
from  27  East  22d  street  and  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber,  fabric  and  waterproof  products,  at 
433  Broome  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Electrical  Exposition,  displaying  electric  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  vehicles,  will  be  held  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  28  to  October  8. 

Former  Congressman  Augustine  Lonergan  of  Hartford  has  been 
named  by  Judge  Edwin  S.  Thomas  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  as  receiver  for  The  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Lonergan  displaces  the  Bridgeport  Trust  Co., 
Attorney  A.  H.  Barclay  of  New  Haven  and  Moses  Ullman  of 
New  York  City  as  joint  receivers  of  the  company,  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  Superior  Court.  The  Kelley  company,  originally 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  was  later  incorporated  under  Delaware 
laws  at  $5,000,000. 

The  Akron  Standard  Mold  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed  S. 


E.  Johnson  eastern  representative  to  handle  its  standard  line  of 
mold  equipment  and  rubber  machinery.  Mr.  Johnson  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  rubber  industry,  in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic lines  of  trade.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  154  Nassau 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  M.  Dine,  recently  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
The  Oldlield  Tire  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager 
of  The  Aladison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  20  West  60th  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Dine  takes  the  position  left  vacant  through 
the  resignation  of  J.  C.  Matlack. 

Charles  S.  Leslie,  crude  rubber  broker,  has  removed  to  Room 
405,  24-26  Stone  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  copartnership,  under  the  name  of  Oliver,  Keeler  &  Scud- 
der,  has  been  formed  by  J.  William  Oliver,  Louis  V.  Keeler,  and 
Seldon  S.  Scudder.  The  firm,  with  offices  at  24  Stone  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  will  deal  in  crude  rubber.  Mr.  Oliver  recently 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Far  East,  where  he  will 
visit  Singapore,  Java,  and  Colombo,  returning  to  New  York  by 
the  way  of  London. 

J.  J.  Hansc  has  been  appointed  director  of  production  by 
George  K.  Culp,  Inc.,  56  West  45th  street,  New  York.  For  the 
past  ten  years  Mr.  Hanse  has  been  connected  with  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.  as  a  department  executive,  and  his  experience 
there   makes   him   particularly   well    fitted    for   his    new    position. 

Weber  deVorc  has  been  elected  secretary  and  acting  treasurer 
of  George  K.  Culp,  Inc.,  56  West  45th  street,  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding William  M.  Sperry,  2d,  secretary,  and  C.  C.  Dobbs, 
treasurer.  Mr.  deVore  will  be  in  charge  of  the  financial  and 
legal  departments  and  will  work  out  a  policy  for  the  complete 
protection  of  the  financial  and  legal  interests  of  the  Culp  asso- 
ciated stores.  He  has  been  associated  in  the  past  with  rubber 
activities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  and  more  lately  with  a 
New  York  financial  house. 

W.  D.  Schwartz,  vice-president  of  the  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  Inc., 
239  Front  street,  New  York,  sailed  August  23,  for  England  and 
the  Continent.  Mr.  Schwartz  is  on  a  business  trip  in  the  com- 
bined interests  of  the  company's  offices  in  New  York  City,  and 
also  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Askam  Rubber  Co.,  Milford,  Connecticut,  manufacturer  of 
reclaimed  rubber,  w'ent  into  receivership  last  June.  William  B. 
McCarthy,  receiver,  states  that  the  plant  is  at  present  closed  down, 
and  that  the  property  is  for  sale. 

NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 

THENTON 

The  tire  manufacturers  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  report  a  de- 
cided boom  in  the  industry  during  the  past  month,  and  according 
to  present  indications  the  mills  will  be  kept  busy  for  some  time. 
While  this  applies  to  the  tire  industry  alone,  it  is  believed  by 
manufacturers  that  the  mechanical  end  will  gradually  pick  up 
later. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  is  one  of  the  busiest  concerns  in  Tren- 
ton and  is  operating  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  tire  makers 
are  working  in  eight-hour  shifts.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
cord  tires  at  the  present  time. 

The  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  reports  an 
increase  in  tire  output  with  men  working  in  two  shifts.  The 
company  is  operating  about  70  per  cent  of  normal.  The  molded 
hose  department  is  now  very  busy  and  its  production  equals  that 
of  August  of  last  year.  The  Bcrgougnan  Rubber  Corporation 
has  been  compelled  to  employ  a  Sunday  force  of  tire  makers  be- 
sides its  day  workers.  The  Mercer  Rubber  Co.  announces  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  business  conditions  during  the  sum- 
mer and  that  the  mechanical  business  is  not  making  a  very  good 
showing.  The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  has  many  orders  ahead  for  rub- 
ber heels,  the  other  departments  also  being  busy.  The  Puritan 
Rubber  Co.,  manufacturer  of  mechanical  goods,  is  operating 
twenty  hours  a  day  with  two  shifts. 
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The  L'nitcd  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  is  now  manufactur- 
ing the  new  Globestos  brake  blocks  and  is  already  shipping  these 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  used  principally 
for  industrial  machinery  and  for  coal  mining  machinery  of  about 
800  horsepower.  The  blocks  are  a  combination  of  rubber  and 
asbestos,  fifteen  inches  square  and  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  are 
cast  in  steel  molds.  Kach  section  is  fastened  to  the  other  with  a 
bolt,  making  the  circular  combination  strong  and  secure. 

The  Acme,  Ajax,  Empire,  Bergougnaii,  Thentioid  and  United 
&  Globe  rubber  companies  donated  tires  to  the  winner  in  the 
athletic  events  at  the  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  outing  re- 
cently. The  Essex,  Home,  Hamilton,  Mercer,  Puritan,  Joseph 
Stokes,  Semple  and  Whitehead  Brothers  rubber  companies  do- 
nated hose,  mats,  etc. 

The  importance  of  the  rubber  proofing  industry  was  emphasized 
by  Xeil  E.  Bowman,  president  of  the  Pocono  Rubber  Cloth  Co., 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Trenton  Rotary  Club.  He  reviewed  the 
history  from  the  beginning  and  described  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner the  primitive  methods  practiced  in  the  early  days. 

The  Trent  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  that  was  recently  sold  by  the 
receiver  to  a  number  of  creditors,  is  reported  to  be  turning  out 
100  tires  daily,  which  will  be  increased  shortly  to  250  tires  a  day. 
The  officers  of  this  new  company  are:  Thomas  H.  Thropp,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager ;  James  H.  Morris,  vice-president,  and 
Newton  A.   K.   Bugbee,   secretary-treasurer. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  recently  tiled  by  the  Zee-Zee  Rub- 
ber Co..  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  eomoany's  liabilities  are 
scheduled  at  $293,552  and  the  assets  at  $434,964.  According  to 
Herbert  P.  Backes,  attorney  for  the  corporation,  the  failure  is 
due  to  general  business  depression.  The  company's  plant  at  Yard- 
ville,  a  few  miles  south  of  Trenton,  was  built  several  years  ago, 
and  is  valued  at  $392,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES 

The  reorganization  of  The  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey,  has  been  practically  completed.  After  a  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy  was  filed  last  May  against  the  company,  the 
larger  creditors  decided  to  form  a  corporation  to  take  over  all 
the  assets  of  the  present  company.  All  creditors,  excepting  mem- 
bers of  the  Braender  family,  will  receive  preferred  stock  in  this 
new  corporation  in  lieu  of  their  claims.  Such  creditors  are  ad- 
vised to  communicate  with  Milton  Dammann,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  creditors  committee,  in  regard  to 
filing  proofs  of  claim,  or  for  any  other  information  concerning  the 
company's  reorganization 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  planning  to  erect  at  Washington  street,  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  a  50  by  150-foot  four-story  building.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  addition  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  plant 
are,  however,  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, to  whom  application  has  been  made  regarding  permission  to 
extend  railroad  trackage  to  the  company's  works.  J.  W.  Marsh 
h  president,  and  C.  C.  Baldwin,  the  vice-president,  is  in  charge  of 
the  proposed  construction  at  the  Perth  .A.mboy  plant. 

The  following  arc  the  new  directors  of  the  New  Jersey  Car 
Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey : 
J.  J.  Fields,  Milford,  Pennsylvania;  H.  H.  Titsworth,  J.  K. 
Moore,  and  F.  A.  Rogers,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  and  G.  W.  Stephens, 
Charles  Hoffman,  and  P.  H.  Ober,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  G. 
W.  Stephens  resigned  as  president.  F.  H.  Smith  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  Charles  Hoffman  re- 
signed as  treasurer  of  the  company.  New  officers  were  elected  as 
follows :  J.  J.  Fields,  president ;  H.  H.  Titsworth,  vice-president ; 
and  E.  E.  Dearth,  secretary,  treasurer  and  acting  general  man- 
ager. 

The  company  manufactures  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  auto- 
mobile tires  and  tubes. 


The  boot  and  shoe  department  of  the  Lambertvillc  Rubber  Co., 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  has  been  closed  down  because  of  the 
lack  of  orders  and  the  employes  have  no  promise  when  work  will 
be  resumed.  The  toy,  ball  and  band  departments  are  operating 
live  days  a  week. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  machinery,  and  vacuum  drying  apparatus,  has  moved 
into  its  new  plant  at  Tabor  road  and  Cedar  Grove  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, (Olney  P.  O. ),  which  occupies  S'/:  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  equipped  with  all  modern  facilities  for  handling  light  and  heavy 
work. 

F.  A.  Drake,  who  formerly  sold  the  output  of  the  Semple  Tube 
Co.,  is  now  general  representative  of  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

.An  encouraging  report  from  the  Nu-Cord  Rubber  Co.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  states  that  this  plant  is  now  running  24  hours 
a  day,  while  the  company  expects  to  have  its  Jeannette,  Pennsyl- 
vania, factory  in  operation  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Nu-Cord  Rubber 
Co.  manufactures  tires  and  tubes.  The  present  officers  are:  J.  B. 
Reed,  president  and  general  manager;  T.  B.  Dilts,  vice-president; 
H.  M.  Donaldson,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Lehigh  Rubber  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  began  opera- 
tions on  .-August  IS  as  successor  to  the  New  Castle  Rubber  Co. 
The  business  is  now  being  conducted  as  a  partnership  consisting  of 
F.  A.  and  C.  W.  Sieberling.  H.  W.  Smith  is  general  manager. 
The  coiTipany  will  manufacture  automobile  tires  and  tubes. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  is  having  plans  and  speci- 
fications prepared  for  a  new  building  adjoining  the  present  plant 
at  16th  and  17th  streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  proposed 
enlargement  will  be  a  four-story  and  basement  construction,  ap- 
proximately 300  by  100  feet.  The  contract  for  the  new  building 
will  probably  be  let  about  September  1. 

SOUTHERN    NOTES 

The  Virginian  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  elected 
on  July  11  the  following  officers:  A.  A.  Lilly,  president;  H.  G. 
Young,  vice-president;  E.  P.  Stroman,  secretary;  and  W.  J.  John- 
son, treasurer.  The  factory  of  the  Virginian  Rubber  Co.  is  a 
new  building,  with  every  modern  facility  for  the  manufacture  of 
fabric  and  cord  tires  and  gray  tubes.  Factory  operations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  T.  A.  Conger,  a  pioneer  in  tire  manu- 
facturing. Sales  are  made  mainly  through  established  jobbers 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Virginian  tires  are  made 
oversize  and  very  rugged  in  construction,  with  an  unusually  thick 
tread,  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions  imposed  on  tires  by  the 
mountain  roads  of  West  Virginia. 

The  pulverizing  mills  and  mine  of  the  Franklin  Soapstone 
Products  Corporation,  Henry,  Virginia,  which  were  purchased 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Talc  Co.,  Inc.,  have  been 
supplied  with  new  equipment  and  are  now  in  full  operation.  Open- 
quarry  methods  are  being  used  at  the  mines,  where  the  formation 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain  is  about  80  feet  deep,  and  approximately 
300,000  tons  are  in  sight.  At  this  plant  of  the  Blue  Rid.iie  Talc 
Co.  soapstone  and  talc  of  differing  grades  of  fineness  are  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  The  rock 
mined  is  sorted  into  three  grades,  and  then  brought  to  the  crusher 
hoppers.  Mine  material  which  has  not  been  air-dried  is  passed 
through  an  indirect-fired  rotary  dryer.  The  pulverizing  mill  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  65  to  70  tons  of  200  mesh  product.  Tests 
recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
showed  99.9  per  cent  passing  200-mesh  screens. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  factory  and  gen- 
eral offices  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently  opened  a  new  direct 
branch  at  .Atlanta,  Georgia.  Fred  W.  Gorman,  formerly  with 
the  Brunswick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  appointed  local  man- 
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ager  and.  with  the  assistance  oi  a  number  of  salesmen,  is  already 
meeting  with  considerable  success  in  this  new  lield. 


A    QUARTER-CENTURY   WITH    U.   S.   TIRE   CO. 


GEORGE  S.  Shugart.  vice  president  and  general  sales  manager 
of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  York,  N.  V.,  celebrated 
on  June  24,  the 
twenty  -  tlftli  anni- 
versary of  his  con- 
nection with  that 
company,  culminat- 
ing a  ipiarter-century 
of  notably  intensive 
application  to  a 
single  line  of  en- 
deavor. 

As  a  youth  Mr. 
Shugart  left  a  good 
bank  position  to 
put  on  overalls  and 
learn  the  tire  busi- 
ness in  the  Morgan 
&  Wright  factory, 
believing  it  offered 
a  more  promising 
future.  This  was 
when  liie  bicycle 
was  at  the  height  of 
its  popularity.  His 
marked  executive 
ability  soon  brought 

him  mto  sales  work,  and  at  first,  many  of  his  calls  were  made 
on  a  bicycle,  covering  sections  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
in  which  scvcnty-nve  salesmen  now  represent  the  company. 

He  soon  became  a  branch  manager  in  important  posts,  and 
since  Morgan  &  Wright's  amalgamation  with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  he  has  continued  to  advance  to  his  present  important 
position.  Mr.  Shugart  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  ellicient  men  in  the  tire  selling  field,  and  a  host  of  well- 
wishers  trust  that  many  years  of  health,  happiness  and  success 
lie  before  him. 


OeuRGE    S.    Su  LGAKl 


CUTTING    OUT    NON-ESSENTIAL    LINES 


Ml  ST   rubljer   manufacturers   make    scores   of   articles    because 
their   cotnpetitors   make  them,   because   their   customers  de- 
mand them,  or  just  because. 

One  of  the  New  Jersey  companies,  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
has,  however,  broken  away  from  the  tiitie-honored  custoiri,  inci- 
dentally finding  it  very  prolitable,  and  concentrated  its  effort 
mainly  upon  tires,  tubes,  brake  linings,  universal  joint  disks, 
clutch  rings,  and  radiator  hose.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  articles  which  have  been  eliminated : 


Air-puni'>    hose — several    styles 

Brewers'    llose 

rjumpcrs 

C.    1.    tuliinK 

Ct'rrnp.ited    malting 

Fan    belts — several    styles 

Force    cups 

Garrfen    hrse 

Gasoline    hose 

Hcckcy  pucks 

Mallet    heads 

AFotorcycle   brake   lining 

Molded    mats 

Packing — all    styles 


Patches 
Pedal    itads 
Pliinibcrs'    supplies 
P'.ire  crum  tubing — several   styU-s 
Reliners 
Sheet   packing 

Stnall    molded    goods — about    50    va- 
rieties 
Stair  treads 
Steam  hose 
\'aeuum    hr.t-e 

\'alve  bases  for  inner  tubes 
Washers — several    styles 
\\'ater  hcse 


Comrrenting  upon   tliis   work   the   sales  manager  said : 

"\Vc  not  only  standardized  production  but  also  simplified  the 
construction  of  the  articles  still  remaining.  For  example,  we 
made  three  grades  of  radiator  hose  under  two  different  brands, 
in  2-3-4  ply.     Each  of  these  grades  was  constructed  from  a  dif- 


ferent gage  of  rubber  and  represented  about  six  different  grades 
ol  duck  and  sheeting.  On  this  particular  article  we  reduced  the 
two  trade  brands  to  one  grade,  using  rubber  of  the  same  gage  in 
both,  and  standardizing  upon  three  grades  of  duck  rather  than 
six  as  heretofore.  This  enabled  us  to  increase  our  machine  out- 
put 100  per  cent  and  to  make  better  goods  at  a  lesser  unit  cost. 
It  also  materially  decreased  the  storage  of  raw  materials  and 
eliminated  about  fifteen  ingredients. 

"One  of  the  troubles  which  we  experienced  prior  to  standardi- 
zation was  the  utter  impossibility  of  scheduling  production.  We 
never  definitely  knew  the  output  of  a  machine,  nor  the  maximum 
production  ability  of  a  inan  under  varied  working  conditions. 
'Ibis  human  element  of  production  was  particularly  baffling  dur- 
nig  periods  of  depression  when  it  was  necessary  to  shift  a  man 
from  one  department  to  another  to  keep  him  busy.  Under  the 
standardization  plan  we  are  able  to  schedule  properly  all  of  our 
merchandise  and  to  keep  delinite  record  of  labor  costs  on  the 
l.'asis  of  actual  knowledge  of  what  can  be  produced  by  each  work- 
man on  any  given  machine. 

"Standardization  also  enabled  us  to  sell  thousands  of  dollars' 
north  of  old  machinery  which  was  working  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  time  and  which  was  kept  in  the  factory  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  produce  a  few  special  articles,  upon  which  we  thought 
uc  were  making  money,  but  which  were  actually  being  produced 
at  a  loss.  The  elimination  of  this  machinery  released  thousands 
of  square  feet  of  fioor  space,  which  also  represented  an  additional 
saving. 

"Another  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  con- 
centration upon   fewer  articles  has  enabled  our  factory  heads  to  • 
direct   all   of   their   efforts   to   the   development   of   the   products 
which  have  a  greater  turnover  and  which  consequently  show  the 
greatest   net   profit. 

"Standardization  has  taught  us  that  it  must  be  confined  within 
certain   limits  determined  by  the  by-products  of  the  merchandise 


A  Tvpic.M.  Group.    Br.\ke  Lining  STAND,\Rmz.\TioN'  Committee, 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co..  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

produced.  It  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  point  where  the  by- 
products of  the  major  articles  are  not  profitably  utilized,  and  this 
is  a  point  which,  if  not  carefully  analyzed,  is  likely  to  defeat  the 
major  purpose  involved." 


UNITED  STATES  TIRE   CO.   MAINTAINS  TECHNICAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

A  technical  service  department,  made  up  of  tire  engineers,  has 
been  recently  established  by  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  to  give  impartial,  disinterested  advice  to  everybody 
engaged  in  truck  operation. 

"We  intend  that  this  technical  service  department  shall  be  used 
freely  by  every  per.son  who  owns  a  truck,"  said  C.  K.  Whidden, 
manager  of  truck  tire  sales.  "Whether  an  owner  is  a  patron  or 
iMt  makes  no  difference,  all  our  facilities  for  correct  informatio* 
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arc  at  his  disposal.  Nearly  halt  of  the  trucks  of  the  country  art 
operating  on  the  wrong  kind  of  tires.  This  is  a  condition  wliich 
we  hope  to  correct." 


AMERICAN  SOOETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Engineers'  Club 
Building,  1315  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  elected 
the  following  officers  during  the  annual  meeting  held  at  -Asbury 
Park.,  New  Jersey,  June  21-24: 

President  (for  one  year)  :  C.  D.  Young,  general  supervisor  of 
stores,   Pennsylvania  System,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president  (for  two  years)  :  Guilliaem  Aertsen,  assistant 
to  the  vice-president,  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordance  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee  (for  two  years)  :  F.  R. 
Baxter,  chief  of  testing  laboratory.  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  E.  D.  Boyer,  cement  expert,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  F.  M.  Farmer,  chief  engineer.  Electrical  Test- 
ing Laboratories,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Fulweiler,  chief 
chemist,  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Committee  D-13  on  Textile  Materials  will  hold  a  meeting  Oc- 
tober 28  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   RHODE   ISLAND 
By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 

THE  close  of  August  found  a  more  encouraging  feeling  pre- 
vailing among  industrial  concerns  of  Rhode  Island,  through 
the  evidences  of  an  improvement  in  general  prospects,  as  well 
as  an  apparent  stabilizing  tendency  of  conditions  that  give  prom- 
ise of  an  early  advance  toward  the  much  desired  normalcy. 

After  months  of  partial  or  complete  idleness,  many  of  the  tex- 
tile plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  tire  fabrics  are  gradu- 
ally resuniin,g  operations  and  the  indications  are  favorable  to 
further  expansions  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  largest  plants  of  this  character  that  has  resumed 
is  that  of  the  United  States  Cotton  Division  of  the  Jenckes 
Spinning  Co.,  on  Fountain  street.  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island, 
where  approximately  350  employes  began  operations  about  the 
first  of  August  after  a  period  of  two  months  of  inactivity.  The 
plant,  which  manufactures  yams  for  use  in  tire  fabrics,  sus- 
pended operations  early  last  May.  The  number  of  employes  has 
been  increased  as  conditions  have  improved  until  there  are  now 
upwards  of  500  employed  at  the  plant. 

After  a  shut-down  of  nearly  two  months  the  factory  of  the 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  is  reopen- 
ing, it  having  been  decided  that  the  Keds  division  will  have  its 
first  day's  making  on  Tuesday,  September  6.  Other  departments 
are  resuming  in  regular  order,  beginning  with  the  machine  cut- 
ting department,  which  opened  on  Monday,  August  22.  To  what 
percentage  of  the  full  complement  of  more  than  4,000  operatives 
work  will  be  afforded  will  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  orders  are  received,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement to  maintain  operations  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
both  as  regards  hours  and  numbers. 

The  plants  of  the  Revere,  Providence,  Bourn  and  Devol  rubber 
companies,  Providence,  and  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.'s 
plants  at  Woonsocket  and  Millville,  are  in  operation,  althou.gh 
on  curtailed  time  and  employment  schedules,  in  some  departments. 

Probably  no  incident  of  the  past  month  was  of  more  signifi- 
cance to  the  commercial,  industrial  and  political  aflfairs  of  Rhode 
Island  than  the  death  of  Colonel  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt.  The 
news  of  his  death  caused  keen  regret  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth and  State  and  city  officials  and  business  men  united  in  ex- 
pressions of  praise  for  his  character  and  career  and  of  sympathy 
for  the  family.  The  town  of  Bristol,  in  which  Colonel  Colt  be- 
gan his  business  career,  in  which  he  had  always  maintained  his 


home,  and  in  which  he  died,  mourned  the  passing  of  its  tirst 
citizen  with  a  keen  sense  of  loss.  Word  of  his  death  was  sent 
promptly  to  the  plant  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  which 
formed  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  industries  controlled  by 
him,  and  the  bell  on  the  factory  was  rung  for  half  an  hour  and 
the  flag  was  set  at  half-mast. 

Despite  the  general  business  depression  of  the  past  six  months, 
the  tax  assessment  announced  by  the  State  Tax  Commissioners 
on  the  corporate  excess  of  corporations  in  Rhode  Island  com- 
puted to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30,  shows  no  strik- 
ing evidences  of  such  depression.  The  total  tax  assessed  is  $1,- 
777,834.05,  an  increase  of  $50,053.94  over  that  for  the  year  1920. 
The  total  corporate  excess  this  year  upon  which  the  tax  is 
levied  is  $320,479,151.81.  Among  the  corporations  upon  which 
the  taxable  excess  is  $100,000  or  more  are  the  following  that 
are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  rubber  industry 
and  the  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation : 

American  Multiple  Fabric  Co.,  $131,997.18;  American  Web- 
bing Co.,  $283,712.54;  Atlantic  Tubing  Co.,  $187,730.00;  Bourn 
Rubber  Co.,  $308,306.29;  Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
$365,329.69;  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  $356,482.67;  Everlastik,  Inc., 
Boston,  $186,222.54;  Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  East  Hampton, 
Massachusetts.  $197,238.80;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Akron.  Ohio.  $222,336.73;  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio.  $425,000.01 ;  George  Grow  Tire  Co.,  Boston,  $107,- 
500.25;  Hamilton  Web  Co.,  Hamilton,  $289,475.65;  Hope  Web- 
bing Co.,  Pawtucket,  $1,313,144.35;  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.,  Paw- 
tucket, $8,739,115.00;  Mechanical  Fabric  Co.,  $586,826.06;  National 
India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  $2,257,155.36;  New  England  Butt  Co., 
$347,070.17;  Ninigret  Co.,  Pawtucket,  $1,754,340.00;  O'Bannon 
Corporation,  West  Barrington.  $869,600.00;  Revere  Rubber  Co., 
$641,003.50;  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  Pawtucket,  $167,902.05: 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  $2,247,291.26;  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.,  Woonsocket,  $537,673.60. 

In  the  list  of  tax  assessments  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  just  com- 
pleted, by  far  the  largest  taxpayer  is  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  taxed  this  year  on  a  total  valuation 
of  $1,990,500  on  all  the  property  it  owns  in  that  town.  This  is 
an  increase  in  valuation  of  $875,400  over  that  of  last  year.  The 
tax  to  be  paid  by  this  corporation  this  year  is  $44,786.25,  an  in- 
crease of  $18,246.87  over  last  year. 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  The  Fisk. 
Rubber  Co.,  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  and  The  Ninigret  Co..  a. 
subsidiary  fabric  manufacturing  corporation,  was  received  in 
Rhode  Island  with  more  than  usual  interest  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  plants  of  the  Ninigret  Co.,  is  located  in  Pawtucket, 
where  the  corporation  purchased  the  old  Greene  &  Daniels  mills 
and  equipped  and  arranged  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  corporation. 

The  sixth  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  the  Revere  Rubber 
Co.,  was  held  last  month  at  the  Hummocks  in  Hamilton,  and 
more  than  400  attended.  After  an  enjoyable  sail  down  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  with  an  orchestra  on  board,  the  excursionists  sat 
down  to  an  appetizing  luncheon  at  12:30  o'clock.  Then  followed 
an  elaborate  card  of  sports  and  athletic  events  as  well  as  dancing, 
liathing,  and  various  other  forms  of  entertainment.  Prizes  were 
awarded  in  connection  with  every  event  and  when  the  party  had 
enjoyed  an  old-fashioned  Rhode  Island  clambake  that  was  served 
at  5  o'clock,  everyone  voted  that  the  committee  had  provided  a 
perfect  day. 

Employes  of  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
200  conducted  their  annual  outing  last  month  at  Duby's  Grove- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pawtuxet  river.  A  lunch  was  served  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  party  at  noon  after  which  field  sports  were  in 
order.  Despite  the  rain  the  games  went  on,  and  the  baseball" 
contest  between  the  cutters  and  the  makers  terminated  in  vic- 
tory for  the  cutters  by  a  score  of  7  to  6,  while  the  married  mens 
won  the  tug-of-war  from  their  single  opponents. 
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Henry  C.  Wagner,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.,  for  more  than  15  years,  has  been  elected  general 
factory  manager  and  a  director  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  and  has  assumed  his  new  duties.  The  Beacon  Falls  company, 
operating  two  plants,  one  at  Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut,  and  the 
other  at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  employs  appro.Kitnately  1,600 
operatives.  Recently  Mr.  Wagner  was  on  the  executive  staff 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  as  assistant  to  Myron  H.  Clark, 
general  manager  of  the  footwear  division.  While  in  the  employ 
of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  he  was  successively  superintend- 
ent of  the  Millvillc  factory  and  of  the  Alice  Mill  at  Woonsocket, 
and  later,  general  superintendent  of  both  plants. 

According  to  a  recent  announcement  from  the  American 
Wringer  plant,  Woonsocket,  Rudolph  Kowaiski  has  been  made 
plant  superintendent,  and  Charles  Yahaux,  assistant  plant  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Yahaux,  who  has  been  with  the  firm  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  rubber  work- 
ing department.  Definite  plans  as  to  the  reopening  of  the  plant  on 
full  time  at  an  early  date  are  now  being  considered. 

The  Apex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  been  granted  a  charter 
under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
auto  tires,  etc.,  the  capital  stock  being  250  shares  of  common 
stock  without  par  value.  The  stockholders  are  David  W.  Smith, 
John  M.  Franklin  and  Charles  H.  Sprague. 

According  to  statements  filed  with  the  city  clerk's  office  in 
their  respective  cities  the  Newton  Tire  Shop,  400  Dexter  avenue, 
Central  Falls,  is  owned  by  John  Newton  and  Herbert  A.  Newton, 
and  the  Lotta  Miles  Tire  Co.,  1035  Broad  street,  Providence,  by 
William  E.  Angcll. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    MASSACHUSETTS 
By   Our   Regular   Correspondent 

BUSINESS  in  the  rubber  industry  of  Massachusetts  continues 
unsettled  and  the  future  uncertain.  Tire  demand  is  holding 
up  very  well  and  most  tire  plants  are  operating  at  or  very  near 
capacity,  but  it  is  feared  that  there  may  be  a  falling  off  during 
the  auturr.n  months.  The  large  production  of  rubber  heels  and 
soles  continues  with  no  indication  of  abatement.  Owing  to  fine 
weather  it  has  been  a  good  year  for  canvas  footwear.  As  usual 
this  branch  has  been  slack  since  July  1,  but  the  new  season 
ordinarily  starts  September  1.  Rubber  footwear  production  is 
suffering  from  the  exceptionally  open  weather  last  winter.  Should 
the  late  autumn  open  with  storms  indicating  an  early  winter 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  rubber  footwear.  The  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  situation  reflects  the  stagnation  of  general 
business,  as  does  the  decreased  demand  for  stationers'  sundries. 
Some  improvement  in  druggists'  sundries  is  anticipated  this  fall. 
The  proofing  branch  continues  quiet,  and  reclaimers,  though 
operating  at  only  about  25  per  cent  capacity,  are  optimistic  re- 
garding the  fall  demand  for  their  better  grades. 

Inspectors  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  are  continuing  their  campaign  against  overloaded 
motor  trucks  which  are  damaging  highways  throughout  the  state. 

Under  the  law  trucks  may  not  carry  more  than  800  pounds 
per  inch  width  of  their  tires,  and  in  no  case  are  they  allowed 
more  than  a  14-ton  load.  In  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  heavily 
loaded  truck  inspectors  first  lay  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  the 
roadway  and  have  the  truck  driven  over  it.  The  imprint  of  the 
tire  is  then  measured  and  the  total  permissible  weight  of  the 
truck  and  freight  is  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  regulation 
cited  above.  A  loadometer  is  then  placed  successively  under  the 
front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  truck  to  learn  if  the  weight  is 
within  the  legal  limit. 

INDUSTEIAL  ABSENTEEISM 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Quinby, 
service  manager  of  the  Hood  Rublier  Co.,  Watertown,  has  given 


the  results  of  twenty-eight  months'  study  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial absenteeism  in  the  Ilood  factory,  where  the  average  force 
of  6,700  persons  consisted  of  65  per  cent  males  and  35  per  cent 
females,  about  50  per  cent  being  of  foreign  birth. 

The  number  of  days  lost  per  einploye  per  year  and  the  reason 
therefor  was  as  follows :  sickness,  6.61 ;  industrial  accident,  0.45 ; 
non-industrial  accident,  0.25 ;  personal  reasons,  10.95 ;  total  for 
all  causes,  18.26.  On  a  percentage  basis  the  total  average  time 
lost  from  all  causes  was  Syi  per  cent,  of  which  2  per  cent  was 
due  to  sickness,  0.14  per  cent  to  industrial  accidents  and  0.08 
per  cent  to  non-industrial  accidents.  Dr.  Quinby  feels  that  only 
during  unusual  periods  should  sickness  disability  exceed  2  per 
cent  rf  the  working  time,  or  6  days  per  employe  based  on  a  300- 
day  working  year. 

It  was  found  that  single  males  lost  the  least  time,  married 
males  2  per  cent  more,  widowed  and  divorced  males  21  per  cent 
more,  females  40  per  cent  mor':,  vMowed  and  divorced  females 
154  per  cent  more,  while  married  females  lost  175  per  cent  more 
nme  than  single  males.  Male  employes  averaged  a  loss  of  5  di'ys 
per  year  on  accoimt  of  sickness,  while  females  lost  8^  days. 

Above  the  age  of  forty,  the  male  disability  rate  increased 
rapidly,  while  in  the  case  of  females  the  increase  was  apparent 
above  the  age  of  forty.  Persons  of  American  birth  tended  to 
lose  less  time  on  account  of  sickness  and  accident  than  thosj  of 
foreign  birth. 

The  number  of  days  disability  per  person  lost  on  accoimt  of 
the  more  important  diseases  was  as  follows:  influenza,  .718; 
colds,  .53;  tonsilitis,  .341;  bronchitis,  .312;  tuberculosis,  .24; 
rheuinatism,  .235.  Combined  respiratory  diseases  caused  over 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  disability  due  to  sickness  and  accident 
in  1920. 

The  length  of  disabilities  due  to  sickness  and  accident  was  as 
follows :  less  than  1  week,  20  per  cent  of  cases ;  less  than  2  weeks, 
27  per  cent ;  less  than  3  weeks,  52  per  cent ;  less  than  4  weeks,  68 
per  cent;  less  than  7  weeks,  83  per  cent;  less  than  13  weeks,  93 
per  cent ;  less  than  26  weeks,  98.5  per  cent. 

BOSTON  NOTES 

Receivers  for  the  O'Bannon  Corporation,  Boston,  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  follows :  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  general  manager  of 
the  O'Bannon  Corporation,  is  receiver  of  the  corporation  for  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  also,  with  Ripley  L.  Dana,  receiver  for 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  All  plants  of  the  O'Bannon 
Corporation  are  now  being  operated  by  the  receivers,  new  orders 
are  being  taken,  and  additional  business  solicited.  William  B. 
Simpson,  the  former  purchasing  agent,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  corporation,  and  raw  materials  arc  being  purchased  by 
the  receivers. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS    NOTES 

The  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Co.,  Easthampton,  Massa- 
cusetts,  reports  that,  at  its  recent  election,  no  changes  were  made 
in  the  company's  board  of  directors.  Those  constituting  this  board 
are  as  follows :  William  G.  Bassctt,  president ;  L.  S.  Stowe,  treas- 
urer ;  F.  W.  Pitcher,  general  manager ;  R.  L.  Williston  and  W.  L. 
Pitcher. 

The  Standard  Rubber  Cement  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts, 
specializes  in  standardized  products  for  the  shoe  trade.  The 
principal  line  of  manufacture  includes  channel,  sole  and  rubber 
heel  cements.  The  rubber  heel  cement  is  said  to  be  a  superior 
product. 

Claiming  that  the  business  was  being  run  at  a  loss,  creditors  of 
the  British-American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springdale,  Connecticut, 
have  voted  that  the  receivers  would  be  justified  in  applying 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  permission  to  sell  the 
plant  and  wind  up  the  business.  The  concern  in  question,  which 
manufactures  rubberized  cloth,  was  organized  in  1914,  and  took 
over  the  Interstate  Rubber  Co..  which  manufactured  a  product 
similar  to  its  own.     The  plant  of  the  British-American  Co.  is  said 
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to  be  valued  at  $250,000,  while  liabilities,  largely  for  raw  material, 
are  estimated  at  $470,000. 

Encouraging  reports  from  tlie  Meade  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton, 
Massachusetts,  state  that  the  company's  output  is  being  materially 
increased,  which  necessitated  the  installation  of  a  500  h.p.  engine 
and  additional  presses.  Officials  of  the  company  claim  that  busi- 
ness conditions  seem  to  be  improving,  and  that  they  are  looking 
forward  to  a  good  season.  Rubber  heels  and  rubberized  fabrics 
are  the  products  manufactured. 

George    B.    Hendrick,    publicity    manager   of   The   Fisk    Kubl)er 
Co.,      Chicopee      Falls,      Massachusetts, 

—I    was     recently     appointed     chairman     of 

a  committee  organized  to  advertise 
the  Direct  Mail  and  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation Convention  and  F.x])osition 
which  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  October  25-28,  inclusive. 
Mr.  Hendrick,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pulilicity  Club  of  Springfield,  has  lieeii 
in  advertising  and  publicity  work 
tliroughout  practically  all  his  business 
career,  and  was  especially  active  during 

tlic    war.      He    was    appointed    publicity 

George    E.    He.xdrick     manager     for     The     Fisk     Rubber     Co. 
about    si.x    years    ago,    and    has    an    ex- 
celent  record  of  achievement  to  his  credit. 

With  the  production  of  nearly  10,000  casings  and  13,000  tubes 
daily.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  is  operating  at  90 
per  cent  of  its  peak  capacity.  The  August  production  schedule 
called  for  225,000  tires,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  over  the  July 
output  of  170,000  tires,  which  in  tiuii  represented  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  over  June. 

Operations  will  begin  again  in  September  at  the  plant  of  the 
Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 
Since  the  fire  in  February  last,  new  and  improved  equipment  has 
been  added  and  many  changes  made.  Several  new  products  of 
interest  to  the  trade  are  to  be  manufactured,  and  will  continue  to 
sustain  the  good  reputation  this  company's  product  has'  already 
made.  The  oflicers  are:  James  H.  Stedman,  president  and  treas- 
urer ;  Merton  .\.  Turner,  vice-president  and  sales  manager ;  and 
Benjamin  .Ayer,  general  factory  manager. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Res-Pro  Industries,  Inc..  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  recently  held  an  important  meeting  when  plans  for 
the  further  financing  of  their  organization  were  discussed.  James 
J.  Clifford,  president  and  director,  has  resigned,  and  Luther  S. 
Xewell,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Anchor  Webbing  Co., 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  elected  president.  Recently 
elected  directors  are :  William  H.  Gidley,  formerly  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  Greene  &  Daniels  Manufacturing  Co.,  Paw- 
tucket, Rhode  Island;  and  Howard  E.  Burdick,  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  president  of  the  Burdick-Clarke  Co.,  of  Providence. 
The  company's  offices  will  be  removed  from  Boston  to  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  factory  is  located. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  resumed  operations 
August  8,  following  the  customary  two  weeks'  vacation  shut- 
down. Enough  goods  have  been  sold  to  keep  the  factory  run- 
ning at  80  per  cent  capacity  until  December  1.  President  Con- 
verse states  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  firm's  fiscal  year  ended 
July  1  was  the  best  the  company  has  ever  had,  and  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  the  other  nine  months  will  be  as  good.  The 
coupon  note  issue  of  $285,000  maturing  on  .\ugust  1,  was  paid 
on  that  date. 

Sales  of  the  Ilond  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown.  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  were  almost  equal  to  those  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1919,  although  some  $5,000,000  behind  the  record- 
breaking  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1920.  The  tire  depart- 
ment is  running  to  full  capacity  and  canvas  footwear  business 
has  been  better  than  was  anticipated. 


Harrison  S.  Royce  has  succeeflel  M.  G.  Hopkins  as  purchas- 
ing ?gcnt  of  the  Boston  Woven  Flose  &  Ru'uber  Co.,  Cambridge. 

The  Genuine  Rubber  Co.,  Saugus,  a  Massachusetts  corporacion 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  consisting  of  2.000  shares  of 
$25  par  value,  was  incorporated  July  18  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  heels  and  soles,  automobile  step  plates  and  other  rubber 
specialties.  Gustav  E.  Dahlen  is  president,  Ernest  L.  Castls, 
\icc-pres'dcnt  and  Paul  V.  Lindstrom,  treasurer.  The  new  firm 
has  leased  part  of  the  "Made-Leather"  factory  in  Saugus  and 
has  installed  the  necessary  equipment. 

WORCESTER   TIRE   FABRIC   CO.S   NEW   MILL 

Production  has  been  started  at  the  new  mill  of  the  Worcester 
Tire  Fabric  Co.,  Worcester,  the  capacity  of  which  is  4,000.000 
pounds  of  fabric  a  year.  The  building  is  of  steel  and  concrete 
and  has  four  manufacturing  floors  and  one  storage  floor  with  a 
total  floor  space  of  50,000  square  feet. 

All  machinery  is  operated  by  individual  motor  drive  requiring 
a  total  of  600  horsepower.  On  the  two  upper  floors  are  ring 
twisters  for  the  preparation  of  five-ply  strand  twist.  On  the 
second  floor  are  special  Brownell  gear-driven  flier  cord  twisters 
which  combine  the  three  strands  into  the  finished  cord.  The  re- 
sult of  this  process  is  maximum  strength  without  variance  of 
twist.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  weaving  room.  It  is  equipped  with 
cord  fabric  looms  with  attachments  and  refinements  of  the  com- 
pany's own  design  and  construction. 

The  Worcester  Tire  Fabric  Co.,  was  incorporated  in  1913  in 
Massachusetts.  C.  R.  Brownell  and  A.  D.  Sykes,  both  of  \\'or- 
cester,  are  president,  and  treasurer  and  manager  respectively, 
and  H.  J.  Adams,  Akron  representative,  is  vice-president.  The 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  the  officers  together  with  G. 
L.    Brownell,   of   Worcester. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    OHIO 

By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 

AKRON   TIRE   PRODUCTION   APPROACHING   NORMAL 

WHILE  the  tire  departments  of  the  Akron  rubber  factories  are 
operating  at  better  than  80  per  cent  of  normal,  making  75,- 
000  tires  a  day,  the  other  lines  of  rubber  goods  continue  to  show 
improvement.  Reports  from  the  druggists'  sundries  departments 
indicate  that  July  showed  25  per  cent  increase  in  sales  over  the 
previous  month,  due  largely  to  sales  of  rubber  bands,  hot-water 
bottles,  and  other  sundries,  which  indicate  that  business  in  the 
fall  will  be  fairly  good.  The  present  is  more  or  less  between  sea- 
sons and  the  fact  that  increases  are  registered  is  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  a  turn  for  the  better.  Mechanical  goods  sales 
continue  to  show  some  increases.  Cement  and  concrete  manu- 
facturers are  operating  at  peak,  and  manufacturers  of  washing 
machinery  and  sweepers  are  operating  at  normal.  Sales  indicate 
that  packers,  paper  manufacturers,  sugar  refiners  and  many  other 
lines  of  industry  are  purchasing  rublier  supplies  for  replacements 
to  put  their  plants  into  operation  in  the  very  near  future.  One 
sales  manager  of  mechanical  goods  believes  that  the  tide  has 
definitely  turned  and  a  better  tone  is  clearly  marked  in  the  present 
situation.  On  the  whole  the  mechanical  goods  departments  await 
the  improvements  in  the  steel  industry  and  in  the  railroad  sit- 
uation. Footwear  sales  continue  as  well  as  can  be  expected  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  indications  are  becoming  clearer  that  a 
seasonable  fall  will  mean  100  per  cent  operation  of  these  depart- 
ments by  the  first  of  the  coming  year.  The  reclaiming  of  rub- 
ber remains  dormant  because  of  the  low  price  of  crude  rubber. 
It  is  reported  that  practically  every  rublier  company  in  .Akron, 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  factories  which  were  caught  with 
heavy  commitments,  are  buying  tire  fabric  and  the  larger  com- 
panies have  ordered  in  large  quantities  shipment  of  material  con- 
tracted for.  Lower  prices  are  not  looked  for  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  despite  the  large  hold-over  cotton  crop  in 
the  South.  Buying  of  fabric  throughout  the  country,  as  in  .'\kron, 
is  confined  to  spot  orders   with  demands   for  immediate  delivery. 
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INCREASED     FACTORY     EFFICIENCY 

The  great  change  in  the  Akron  rubber  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  business  depression  which  has  now  lasted  about  a  year  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  in- 
dividual workmen  in  the  factories.  At  the  present  time  with  pro- 
duction of  all  the  Akron  factories  close  to  75,000  tires  a  day,  a 
total  of  27,000  day  and  piece-workers  are  employed.  A  year  ago, 
when  the  industry  was  running  at  peak  and  approximately  90,- 
000  tires  were  made  daily,  approximately  72,000  men  and  women 
piece-workers  and  day-workers  were  employed.  As  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  increased  efficiency  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  recently  announced  that  the  company  is  now  producing  30,- 
000  tulies  daily,  a  new  record,  with  a  total  of  525  piece-workers. 
A  year  a.so  it  required  1.100  men  to  produce  a  total  of  what  was 
then  peak  tube  production  of  23,000  a  day. 

These  figures  indicate  the  change  which  has  come  about  in 
the  industry.  Men  are  today  working  with  every  ounce  of 
cnergj-  bent  upon  production.  The  overhead  has  been  cut  to 
the  very  bone,  and  the  process  of  readjustment  continues.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  office  or  factory  who  can  be  dispensed  witli 
is  dismissed  and  his  place  is  not  being  filled.  Wages  have  taken 
a  drop  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  increase  in  efficiency. 
Tire  builders  and  finishers  who  were  paid  $1.25  an  hour  a  year 
and  one-half  ago  are  now  being  taken  on  at  60  to  80  cents  an 
hour,  and  common  labor  which  a  year  ago  would  scarcely  con- 
sider anything  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour  is  now  being  hired  for 
30  cents  an  hour,  while  the  rate  for  women  has  dropped  to  25 
cents  an  hour.  With  piece-work  still  an  important  feature  in 
those  departments  where  it  is  feasible,  it  is  possible  for  the 
workers  to  make  much  larger  sums,  hut  at  best  the  wages  re- 
ceived do  not  compare  with  peak  post-war  wages.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  wages  as  a  whole  have  dropped  between 
35  and  40  per  cent  to  date  and  that  other  adjustments  can  be  ex- 
pected, especially  in  salaries. 

AKRON  NOTES 

Shelby  A.  Falor.  president  of  the  Falor  Manufacturing  Co.. 
126  West  South  street,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  a  native  of  Akron,  and 
his  entire  business  career  is  connected  with  the  rubber  industry 
of  that  city.  Beginning  twenty  years 
ago  W'ith  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  as  a  clerk,  he  has  successively  filled 
various  positions,  becoming  manager  of 
one  of  the  departments,  and  finally,  three 
years  ago.  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  company's  board  of  control. 

Mr.  Falor  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
the  rubber  industry,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  business,  along  both  selling  and  pro- 
duction lines.  The  new  company  will 
specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  inner  tubes. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  reports  an  increasing  production  of  tires  and  tubes, 
which  almost  equals  the  peak  production  of  1920.  At  present 
the  schedule  varies  between  26,000  and  2S,000  tires  daily,  with 
a  corresponding  output  of  almost  30,000  tubes.  The  plant  is 
operating  six  full  days  a  week,  with  two  shifts  of  nine  hours 
each.  In  one  or  two  departments  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each  is  the  rule.  Sales  to  manufacturers  continue  encouraging, 
while  August  sales  to  dealers  promise  to  be  among  the  highest 
for  any  one  month  in   Firestone  history. 

The  h'ivestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Oliio,  has  gathered  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  care  being  taken  of  their  tires  by  automo- 
bilists  and  truck  owners.  They  find  that  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  this  subject  than  formerly,  and  there  are  fewer  cases  of 
tire  abuse.  Motorists  and  operators  of  trucks  realize  the  im- 
portance of  frequent  checking  up  for  possible  imperfections  in 
wheel   alincment,   tire   inflation,   etc.     Today,   with   prices   at   the 


Shelby  A.  Fai.or 


lowest  level  and  qua'ity  of  the  liest,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  demonstrate  the  worth  that  has  been  built  into  the  modern 
tire. 

Reports  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  early  in 
the  month  indicated  that  the  automotive  industry  is  operating  at 
about  61  per  cent  of  the  production  registered  in  July  this  year. 
Firestone  manufactures  original  tire  equipment  for  47  automobile 
manufacturers  and  also  produces  about  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
rim  e(iuipment  for  the  country.  It  was  reported  at  Firestone  that 
although  there  is  little  actual  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  tires 
at  the  present  time  because  of  the  actual  cost  of  materials,  the 
first  of  September  will  probably  see  enough  of  the  old  high- 
priced  inventory  worked  of?  to  enable  the  company  to  show  an 
actual  production  profit. 

H.  B.  Clingerman,  industrial  cufiineer  of  The  B.  V.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Ernest  Brownwoud,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
J.  A.  Hildebrand,  chairman  of  the  smoke  abatement  committee 
of  the  .\kron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  among  the  five  citizens 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Akron  to  serve  as  the  smoke  abate- 
ment commission  recently  organized. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  announced  during 
the  middle  of  August  that  900  men  were  to  be  laid  off.  E.  G. 
Wilmer,  president  of  the  company,  stated  that  the  decrease  in 
working  forces  will  not  materially  reduce  production  of  25,000 
tires  and  30,000  tubes  a  day. 

Goodyear  has  inaugurated  the  budget  plan  which  demanded 
either  decrease  in  personnel  or  cuts  in  salary  and  personnel  de- 
creases were  impossible  in  many  departments.  During  the  month 
Don  Stevens,  for  many  years  head  of  the  factory  labor  depart- 
ment of  Goodyear,  resigned.  With  him  went  Marshall  Morris, 
formerly  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Los  .Angeles  plant  and 
later  in  charge  of  stock  sales  for  the  company.  Harry  Black- 
burn, assistant  treasurer,  and  F.  F.  Dugan,  formerly  in  charge 
of  sales  personnel,  were  among  the  others  who  left  Goodyear 
during  the  month.  C.  C.  Prather,  manager  of  the  products  de- 
partment, has  been  transferred  to  the  sales  department  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  W.  D.  Shilts,  formerly  chairman  of  the  board  of 
control,  has  been  made  traveling  auditor. 

Willard  Seiberling,  head  of  the  aeronautical  department  of  The 
Good}  car  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  Wade  T.  Van  Orman,  official 
of  the  department,  will  take  part  in  the  international  free  balloon 
race  which  is  to  be  staged  in  Belgium,  September  18.  The  "City 
of  Akron,"  to  be  flown  by  these  aeronauts,  has  been  designated 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America  as  one  of  the  American  contenders 
for  the  international  cup. 

E.  E.  Helm,  formerly  head  of  the  publicity  department  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Hugh  Allen,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
an  afternoon  daily,  and  subsequently  editor  of  The  W'ingfoot 
Clan,  the  official  paper  of  the  Goodyear  factory. 

The  Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  following  complete  reorgani- 
zation and  some  refinancing,  started  into  production  on  a  small 
scale  during  the  second  week  in  August  and  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember will  be  manufacturing  several  hundred  tires  a  day.  L.  J. 
Shott,  founder  of  the  company,  is  president  of  the  new  company ; 
Albert  Kroehle,  .\dam  Kroehlc  Sons  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  vice-presi- 
dent;  R.  C".   Fulmer  is  treasurer,  and  C.  E.  Bettler  is  secretary. 

-Mr.  Schott  founded  the  Amazon  Rubber  Co.  in  1916  and  ac- 
tual production  started  early  in  1917.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
the  company  was  taken  over  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Quirk  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  company.  The  return  of  Mr.  Schott  to  the 
business  has  created  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders 
regarding  the  company's  future,  and  to  a  large  extent  his  return 
was  responsible  for  the  ready  response  of  the  stockholders  to 
the  request   for  additional  capital. 

The  Adamson  Machine  Co.,  .Akron,  reports  that  while  the 
plant  is  not  operating  anywhere  near  capacity,  sufficient  work 
is  being  found  to  keep  it  operating  at  less  than  half  of  normal. 
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Indications  are,  however,  that  prospects  for  the  future  are  be- 
ginning to  look  brighter.  The  work  which  the  company  is  do- 
ing at  the  present  time  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  smaller 
factories. 

The  Akron  Machine,  Mold,  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Akron,  which  has 
been  operating  for  the  last  year,  because  of  its  comparatively 
small  capacity  has  found  sufficient  business  to  operate  day  and 
night  for  the  larger  part  of  the  last  two  months.  A  large  portion 
of  its  work  is  for  rubber  companies  near  rather  than  in  .-Kkron. 

The  I.  H.  Dexter  Co.,  Inc.,  Goshen,  New  York,  has  named  the 
Akron  Standard  Mold  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  its  exclusive  rep- 
resentative. This  will  necessitate  the  addition  by  the  Akron  com- 
pany of  the  following  products :  bead  wrapping,  flap  making  and 
curing  machinery.  Andrew  J.  Fleiter  is  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral mana.ger  and  J.  C.  Clinefclter  is  sales  manager  of  the  Akron 
Standard  Mold  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO    NOTES 

M.  M.  Whorley,  who  has  been  recently  appointed  sales  manager 
of  The  Columbus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  filled 
various  positions  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  tire  in- 
dustry. Beginning  in  1912  as  a  salesman  for  the  Firestone  com- 
pany, he  became  manager  of  this  company's  Syracuse,  New  York, 
branch,  and  later  was  appointed  assistant  sales  manager  of  The 
Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  Kent,  Ohio.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  present  appointment  with  the  Columbus  company.  It  is 
reported  that  this  concern  is  daily  producing  200  cord  and  fabric 
tires  and  400  tubes. 

On  July  16  last  The  Ohio  State  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio,  went  into  receivership  in  equity  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  William  J.  Slater,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  appointed 
receiver. 

The  Waukon  Rubber  Co.,  capitalized  at  $500,000,  and  recently 
organized  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  will  take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Hill  Rubber  Heel  Co.  The  new  company  will  construct  a 
modern  plant  to  manufacture  air-cushion  heels,  automobile  tubes 
and  dipped  goods.  Officers  and  directors  of  the  new  company  are : 
W.  R.  Huntington,  president;  O.  S.  DoUison,  vice-president!  J.  \V. 
Dcwhurst,  secretary  and  general  manager ;  and  J.  A.  Ebert, 
treasurer. 

William  .•\.  Cuff,  secretary  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  named  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kent 
Nonual  School,  a  state  institution  at  Kent,  Ohio.  He  has  been 
active  in  politics  for  many  years. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  reports  that  on 
the  basis  of  24  hours  a  day  operation,  the  plant  is  turning  out 
more  than  2,000  tires  a  day,  and  that  the  new  Ford  size  tire 
selling  for  $13.50,  which  was  recently  placed  upon  the  market,  is 
oversold  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  reports  sales  increases  of  approximately  50  per  cent 
in  value  over  the  same  time  last  year,  while  the  sales  in  units  will 
run  in  many  instances  more  than  four  to  one  as  compared  with 
the  saiue  period  last  year.  Production  of  truck  tires,  both  pneu- 
iriatic  and  solid,  are  reported  as  increasing  steadily,  and,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  consumers  and  dealers  are  buying  only  current  re- 
quirements, the  officials  of  the  company  look  for  business  to  hold 
up  well  throughout  August  and  probably  into  September.  The 
company  recently  entered  into  the  original  equipment  field. 


JUDGES    APPOINTED    FOR    FIRESTONE    SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION 

The  best  essays  on  "Good  Roads  and  Highway  Transport" 
which  have  been  submitted  during  the  last  six  weeks  by  high 
school  pupils  in  the  Harvey  S.  Firestone  competition  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  following  judges  for  final  decision:  A.  N.  Johnson, 
dean  of  the  department  of  engineering,  University  of  Maryland, 
chairman ;  Harford  Powel,  Jr.,  Editor  of  Collier's  Weekly ;  C.  H. 
Huston,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
president  of  the  Lee  Highway  Association. 


THE  BUCKEYE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

The  Buckeye  Rubber  Products  Co.,  an  Ohio  corporation  or- 
ganized for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  began 
manufacturing  operations  last  month,  at  its  plant  in  Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

Tlie  main  factory  building  is  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  struc- 
ture, 180  by  350  feet,  to  which  is  joined  a  two-story  building, 
50  by  150  feet,  containing  offices,  shipping  room,  time-keeper's 
office,  first-aid  room  and  laboratory.  The  buildings  were  orig- 
inally built  for  the  Bcn-Hur  Motor  Co.  but  were  not  used  for 
industrial  purposes  other  than  a  government  experimental  plant 
for  the  development  of  poison  gases  during  the  war. 

The  land  and  buildings  were  purchased  by  The  Buckeye  Rub- 
ber Products  Co.  in  January,  1920.  and  since  then  the  plant  has 
been    arranged    to    meet   the    requirements    of    mechanical    goods 


New  Pl.wt  of  The  Buckeye  Rubber  Product^  Co., 
Willoughby,  Ohio 

manufacture.  Equipment  has  been  installed  for  the  manufacture 
of  belting,  matting,  mats,  molded  goods,  heels,  friction  tape,  tubing, 
sheet  packing  and  solid  truck  tires. 

The  Polack  Tyre  &  Rubber  Co.  was  acquired  by  the  Buckeye 
company  last  year  and  its  manufacturing  equipment  transferred 
to  the  Buckeye  plant  where  Polack  solid  truck  tires  continue  to 
be  made. 

The  Buckeye  Rubber  Products  Co.  manufactures  only  the  high- 
est quality  of  rubber  goods,  and  although  a  new-coiuer  in  the 
rubber  manufacturing  field,  the  personnel,  both  executive  and 
manufacturing,  comprises  men  of  long  and  successful  experience 
in  their  respective  departments.  The  officers  are :  Charles  H. 
Roth,  president  and  general  manager ;  Webster  Norris,  vice-presi- 
dent and  technologist;  James  M.  Mackay,  secretary  and  sales 
manager ;  William  E.  Marks,  treasurer ;  Edwin  L.  Stimson,  fac- 
tory manager. 


WARN    AGAINST    A.    E.    F.    TIRES 

Akron  tire  companies  have  issued  warnings  to  their  dealers 
and  to  tire  users  generally  to  beware  of  American  army  tires 
which  have  been  brought  back  from  Europe  and  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  American  market.  Because  of  exposure  to  weather 
for  a  long  time  many  of  the  tires  have  deteriorated  and  in  many 
instances  the  expected  service  can  not  be  obtained  from  them. 
The  number  of  these  kinds  of  tires  now  on  the  market  is  very 
large,  it  is  stated,  although  definite  figures  are  not  available. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON  FAILS  IN  TEXAS 
It  has  been  found  that  Egyptian  cotton  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
grown  in  Texas,  according  to  a  report  recently  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Careful  and  long-continued  experiments  with  Egyptian  cotton 
have  proved  that  it  is  more  susceptible  to  diseases  and  more 
exposed  to  weevil  injury  than  other  varieties.  Durango  cotton, 
however,  appears  to  flourish  in  some  parts  of  Texas,  and  attempts 
to  raise  this  would  seem  to  promise  better  success  than  anv 
further  attempts  to  grow  the  first-mentioned  variety. 
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THE    RUBBER   TRADE    IN    THE   MID-WEST 
By    Our    Regular    Correspondent 

MID-WEST  RUBBEH  MANUFACTUREES'  ASSOCIATION 

THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  was  held  August  9  at  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Aswciation,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  most  important  mat- 
ters under  consideration  at  the  board  meeting  were  the  resigna- 
tions of  George  B.  Dryden,  of  the  Drydcn  Rubber  Co.,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  association,  and  D.  M.  Mason,  of  the  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  as  president. 

The  new  president  of  the  association,  W.  W.  Wuchter,  of  The 
Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  was  formerly 
vice-president.  The  matter  of  electing  a  first  vice-president  to 
succeed  him  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  To  fill  Mr. 
Dryden's  unexpired  term  as  treasurer  the  election  was  announced 
of  Samuel  J.  Turncs,  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collendcr  Co. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  talk  by  W.  E. 
Byles  of  New  York  concerning  the  present  situation  in  the  rub- 
ber industry.  Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were :  H.  W.  Ram- 
say, Cupples  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  J.  B.  Longini, 
Pittsburgh  Valve  &  Foundry  Co. ;  C.  H.  Taveniere,  Fred  Stern 
&  Co.;  H.  A.  MacKusick,  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co.;  W. 
G.  Brown,  The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Sidney  J.  Roy.  The  Hannibal  Rubber  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri;  and  H.  O.  Smith,  The  Racine  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MID-WESTEHN    NOTES 

William  M.  Gunlock,  under  whose  direction  the  "Spring-Step" 
rubber  heel  has  gained  so  great  a  publicity,  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  1014  South  Kildare  avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Gunlock  will  be  in  charge  of  this  company's  heel 
and  sole  departments. 

The  Sears  Tire  Equipment  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  recently  be- 
came the  successor  to  tlie  Altenburg  Tire  Equipment  Co.,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of  tire  making  and  tire-repairing  ma- 
chinery. Under  the  new  organization  the  officers  are:  V.  D, 
Sears,  president  and  sales  manager ;  R.  P.  Hayes,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  and  E.  H.  Hoehu,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Favorable  indications  of  a  continuance  of  its  present  twenty- 
four  hour  schedule  is  the  report  made  by  the  Odell  Rubber  Co., 
manufacturer  of  South  Bend  and  Odell  tires  and  tubes  at  South 
Bend.  Indiana.  A  new  building,  SO  by  146  feet,  of  brick  and  steel 
construction,  and  costing  approximately  $50,000,  is  a  recent  addi- 
tion. This  will  be  used  for  office  and  warehouse  purposes.  R.  M. 
Voorhees,  secretary  of  the  Odell  company,  claims  that  business 
conditions  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  entire  property  of  The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  including  25^  acres  of 
ground,  buildings,  machinery  and  stock,  was  recently  sold  to 
Henry  J.  Bowerfind,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  for  $90,000.  The 
plant  is  to  be  dismantled,  and  reequipped  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing paint. 

."Xn  optimistic  report  from  The  Jefferson  Rubber  Co.,  Jefferson, 
Wisconsin,  states  that  the  company's  operations  have  steadily 
increased  during  the  last  four  months.  The  output  of  tires  and 
tubes  per  month,  as  at  present  planned,  will  be  six  tiiues  greater 
than  the  production,  for  a  corresponding  period,  during  the  com- 
pany's first  year  of  business.  Officials  of  the  company  claim  that 
sales  of  their  products  are  exceeding  all  expectations.  R.  W. 
Lyons  is  president. 

The  appointment  of  C.  F.  Faro,  as  Chicago  district  manager  for 
The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
recently  announced.  Mr.  Faro  will  also  have  general  supervision 
of  the  company's  Kansas  City  and  Denver  branches.  The  local 
manager  for  Kansas  City  is  George  P.  Colman,  formerly  one  of 


the  Dayton  Rubber  Co.'s  special  representatives ;  and  for  Denver, 
J.  H.  Redfern,  previously  comiected  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 

The  Link-Belt  Co.,  910  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, announces  a  practically  uniform  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on 
malleable  iron  and  steel — SS  class — chains,  sprockets,  buckets,  and 
other  products.  This  price  reduction  becomes  effective  at  once. 
Discounts  are  made  on  application. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  St.  Louis  factory  of  the  Standard  Un- 
derground Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  are  subservient  to 
present  labor  conditions  and  costs  of  buildmg  materials.  Ur.- 
til  some  improvement  is  noted  in  these  matters  nothing  further 
will  be  done  beyond  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
buildin.g  and  grading  the  building  site. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 
By  Our  Regular   Correspondent 

NORMALCY  may  not  actually  have  arrived  in  the  rubber  trade  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  manufacturers  and  dealers  agree  that 
if  is  within  hailing  distance.  With  very  few  exceptions,  trade 
leaders  report  a  steady  improvement  in  business,  some  slating  that 
conditions  for  the  latter  half  of  1921  will  be  better  than  a  year 
ago.  As  might  be  expected,  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in 
tire  sales,  the  volume  mounting  steadily  from  week  to  week. 
Warehouse  stocks  are  low,  and  dealers  often  find  it  difficult  to  get 
factory  orders  filled  promptly,  owing  to  small  stocks  or  the  limited 
[iroduction.  While  tire  sales  are  better  in  the  lower  coast  terri- 
tory, the  Northwest  is  holding  its  own  remarkably  well,  being 
favored  with  agreeable  weather  conditions.  Coast-made  tires  and 
tubes  are  making  good  headway,  although  the  eastern  and  mid- 
western  products  are  maintaining  their  old-time  precedence,  despite 
the  unavoidable  freight  handicap.  Definite  assurance  that  price 
cutting  has  gone  its  liiuit  has  heartened  jobbers  and  stimulated 
sales  of  these  goods.  A  livelier  inquiry  for  automobiles  has  had  a 
beneficial  influence. 

The  active  inquiry  for  rubber  belting  earlier  in  the  year  has 
quieted  somewhat.  Mo.st  of  the  new  factories  have  been  outfitted 
and  prices  have  shaded  off  a  little.  Mining  interests  are  stirring 
somewhat,  the  impression  gaining  ground  that  before  many  months 
there  will  be  a  sharp  demand  for  the  metals,  operations  will  be 
steadily  resumed,  and  considerable  belting  will  be  needed.  Oil- 
drillers  are  buying  a  fair  amount  of  rubber  belting. 

.\n  excellent  trade  is  reported  in  garden  hose  for  1922  at  fair 
prices.  One  coast  factory  has  all  it  can  do  to  fill  orders.  There 
is  a  fair  inquiry  for  heavy  suction  and  discharge  hose  from  the  big 
oil  companies.  Jobbers  in  rubber  heels  and  soles  note  a  good  de- 
mand and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  goods.  Demand  for 
various  mechanicals  keeps  up  well  on  account  of  increasing  activity 
in  the  building  trades.  Lately  there  have  been  many  large  sales 
of  radiator  hose  to  coast  concerns  making  automobiles,  and  rubber 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  report  an  excellent  demand  for  tire 
repair  stocks  and  automobile  accessories.  In  druggists'  sundries, 
which  of  late  had  been  somewhat  quiet,  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened, and  the  big  chain  drug  stores  have  been  adding  considerably 
to  their  stock  of  staples.  Anticipatin.g  a  good  holiday  trade, 
dealers  in  rubber  toys  and  novelties  are  also  doing  much  shopping. 

Jobbers  report  a  good  outlook  for  rubber  footwear  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  are  adding  to  their  orders  for  the  1922  spring 
stock.  There  is  still  a  good  inquiry  for  mining,  lumbering,  and 
cetnent  workers'  shoes,  as  well  ns  heavy  boots  for  fishermen  and 
irrigation  workers.  Orders  for  tennis  and  sport  shoes  hold  up 
well  in  the  southern  section,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
rubbers  from  the  northern  section,  where  the  rains  set  in  early. 
The  same  is  true  regarding  raincoats  for  men  and  women,  business 
being  aided  by  the  display  of  some  new  and  attractive  models, 
especially  in  women's  rainproof  garments. 
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LOS   ANGELES   AND   VICINITY 

Fred  S.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  Pacitic  Coast  manager  for 
the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  now  located 
at  238  Marsh  Strong  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased the  sales  force  of  its  Los  Angeles  branch,  and  has  recently 
appointed  W.  E.  McCarthy  as  branch  manager.  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  previously  sales  manager  for  the  Owen  Tire  &  Rublicr  Co. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.'s  Los  Angeles  branch  is  now  in 
its  new  quarters  in  the  L'nion  Terminal  Building.  Seventh  and 
.■\lameda  streets.  A  considerable  increase  in  warehouse  room, 
better  trucking  accommodation,  and  a  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
spur  are  some  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  new  location.  The 
branch  will  deal  solely  with  the  jobbing  and  wholesale  trade. 

The  rubber  industry  was  well  represented  at  the  Industrial  and 
Trade  Exposition  held  during  the  week  of  .\ugust  IS  to  20,  inclu- 
sive, at  the  new  L'nion  Terminal  Building,  to  mark  Los  Angeles' 
promotion  to  tenth  place  in  the  nation's  list  of  industrial  centers. 
Six  acres  of  warehouse  space  were  devoted  to  the  exhibits,  of 
which  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California  had 
<.-ne  of  the  most  striking.  A  moving  picture  illustrated  the  process 
of  tire  making,  and  the  Goodyear  Textile  Mills  Co.  made  an  ex- 
hibit of  tire  fabrics.  Vice-president  A.  F.  Osterloh  of  the  Good- 
year company  was  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  sponsored  the  big  show. 

The  California  Cord  Tire  Co.,  831  West  Eighth  street,  Los 
Angeles,  confines  itself  to  marketing  one  tire,  the  California  cord, 
size  30  by  3'A.  retailing  at  $20,  which  is  made  for  the  company  by 
the  Mid-Continent  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
The  California  company  is  figuring  on  having  its  own  plant  on  the 
Coast  in  the  near  future, 

Paper  mill  owners^  who  formerly  sent  their  big  rolls  East  to  be 
rubber  covered,  are  now  sending  them  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
West  American  Rubber  Co.,  400  Xorth  .\venue  19,  Los  Angeles, 
has  just  covered  its  seventh  roU,  one  of  4,000  pounds,  and  will 
shortly  take  on  a  heavier  one.  Some  of  the  rolls  weigh  6.000 
pounds.  The  company  has  been  doing  very  well  with  oil-pump 
valves  and  various  mechanicals,  and  has  also  been  making,  among 
other  specialties,  many  large  rubber  fishes  for  the  motion  picture 
industry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  VICINITY 

Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  reports 
that  its  San  Francisco  ofiice  address  has  been  recently  changed 
from  the  Monadnock  Building  to  32  Beale  street.  R.  M.  Taylor, 
district  manager  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  his  headquarters  at  the 
new  address.  J.  McFcrran  Taylor  is  a  new  member  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  sales  force. 

A  branch  house  and  warehouse  has  been  opened  at  both  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  by  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  both  under  the  management  of  C.  A.  Mullen. 

Gilbert  E.  Foy,  a  former  salesman,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  The  Spreckels  "Savage''  Tire  Co., 
San  Diego,  California. 

The  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills,  Pittsburg,  California,  and  with  main 
offices  at  68-70  Sacramento  street,  San  Francisco,  is  now  operating 
at  full  capacity  its  recently  completed  unit  solely  devoted  to  the 
production  of  molded  garden  hose.  The  building  is  85  by  240 
feet,  and  is  equipped  to  turn  out  37,500  feet  of  hose  daily.  The 
old  molding  process  has  been  discarded  and  a  new  hydraulic  press 
has  been  installed  that  assures  a  practically  unblemished  product 
for  every  500  feet  cured  in  the  big  machine.  The  company  has 
300  men  at  work,  and  all  its  departments  are  working  to  full  ca- 
pacity. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  San  Francisco  branch  has  re- 
ceived very  encouraging  reports  from  distributers,  and  hose  and 


tires  have  been  running  particularly  strong.  The  general  average 
of  .sales  is  very  much  better  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Wellman-Scaver-Morgan  Co.  has  made  many  sales  of  ma- 
chinery recently  to  rubber  mills  in  the  coast  district,  and  the  offi- 
cials report  prospects  as  excellent. 

The  Coast  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  recently  finished  the  first 
unit  of  its  plant  at  East  12th  street  and  48th  avenue,  Oakland, 
California,  besides  a  large  output  of  tubes  and  tlaps,  is  making 
140  tires  daily,  mostly  cords,  ranging  from  30  by  3J/'  to  40  by  8. 
When  the  daily  output  reaches  500  the  management  intends  to 
begin  the  building  of  the  second  unit  of  the  plant. 

SOUTHWESTERN    NOTES 

The  plant  of  the  Arizona  Asbestos  Association  at  Chrysostil, 
Arizona,  which  supplied  considerable  material  to  rubber  manufac- 
turers specializing  in  brake  linings,  has  been  closed,  owing  to  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  orders.  Very  few  asbestos  mines  in 
Gila  county  are  reported  to  be  busy,  the  impression  being  that 
buyers  have  accumulated  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  their  needs 
for  a  long  while. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  Arizona  and  California  cotton 
growers  for  sending  their  large  surplus  of  "white  gold,"  for  which 
they  had  expected  a  much  larger  demand  from  the  rubber  tire 
and  textile  manufacturers,  to  the  idle  mills  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
The  finished  product  would  then  be  marketed  in  England  and  the 
proceeds,  less  cost  of  weaving,  etc.  would  accrue  to  the  southwest- 
ern cotton  raisers.  The  plan  was  recently  outlined  by  Charles  F. 
Wood,  vice-president  of  the  Warrant  Warehouse  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, .Alabama,  to  a  group  of  planters  and  bankers  in  Los  .Angeles. 

.\n  excellent  exhibit  of  guayule,  chicle,  and  castilloa  gums  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  at  the  recent  Industrial  and 
Trade  E.xposition  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  strong  appeal  was  made 
for  investment  in  rubber  growing  and  manufacturing  in  the 
southern  republic. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  the  Dayton  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  warehouse  accommodations  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  a  full  stock  of  tires  will  be  carried.  C.  K. 
Callaway,  formerly  with  the  Brunswick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  is  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  branch. 

Ford  Dix  II,  representing  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  is  now  covering  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

NORTHWESTERN    NOTES 

The  Olympic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  announces  a  change  of  ad- 
dress from  217  Lyon  Building,  Seattle,  to  the  plant  at  Kent.  Wash- 
ington.    B.  G.  Nelson  is  president  of  the  company. 


UNITED    STATES    TIRE    CO.    DEVELOPS    NEW    TIRE 

Car  designers  are  finding  it  desirable  to  build  cars  closer  to  the 
ground,  thus  getting  a  lower  center  of  gravity  with  increased 
ability  to  stay  on  the  road  at  all  speeds.  Following  this  innova- 
tion the  United  States  Tire  Co.  has  developed  a  31  by  4  straight- 
side  Royal  cord  tire,  a  size  heretofore  unknown  among  cord  tires. 
The  tire  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  30  by  3'/2-inch  straight-side  rim. 
having  the  standard  3V2-inch  straight-side  cross-sectional  contour. 
The  rim  will  be  the  same  as  the  32  by  3^-inch  straight-side  rim 
except  that  it  will  lie  23  inches  in  diameter  instead  of  25  inclies. 

This  tire  is  in  no  way  a  substitute  for  the  31  by  4  clincher  tire, 
nor  can  it  lie  mounted  on  a  30  bv  3^-inch  clincher  rim.  It  is  of 
interest  as  being  an  extension  of  the  straight-side  principle  into 
those  sizes  of  tires  which  heretofore  have  been  almost  exclusively 
of  the  clincher  bead  type.  By  changing  clincher  rims  to  straight- 
side,  cars  can  be  equipped  with  4-inch  cord  tires,  and  this  is  often 
necessary  when  there  is  particularly  heavy  service.  Many  rim 
and  wheel  manufacturers  are  now  preparing  to  furnish  30  by  S'/i 
straight-side  equipment  to  interchange  with  their  standard  30  by 
S'A  clincher  demountable  rims. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain 


By    Our   Regular   Correspondent 


THE  exceptionally   hot   and   dry   summer   we  are  experiencing 
has    been    altogether    against    the    sale    of    the    accumulated 
stocks   of   waterproofs   and   raincoats.     Moreover,  there  can 
be   no  activity   in  the  sale   of  garden   hose   when   the  authorities 

forbid  its  use. 

THE    PLANTATION    RUBBER   SITUATION 

These  are  insignilicant  matters  in  comparison  with  tlie  imme- 
diate future  of  the  rubber  planting  industry,  a  topic  that  is  re- 
ceiving serious  consideration  now  that  the  Rubber  Exhibition  is 
out  of  the  way.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  an  authority  that 
there  is  no  other  great  industry  producing  a  raw  material  in 
which  one  class  of  owner  forms  75  per  cent  of  the  whole,  or  in 
which  one  nationality — British — is  in  the  position  to  control 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  world's  production. 

With  regard  to  decreased  output  the  Rubber  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation did  not  propose  a  25  per  cent  restriction  on  the  1920  out- 
put, but  a  similar  reduction  on  the  estimated  output  for  1921, 
and  allowing  for  the  average  nonnal  increase  on  the  total  area 
held  by  both  old  and  young  producers  it  means  in  reality  a  re- 
duction of  18  per  cent,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  of  little 
or  no  use.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  say  that  no  universal 
policy  of  restriction  is  possible,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  interests 
involved.  Although  the  small  native  producer  markets  rubber  of 
quality  inferior  to  that  of  the  large  companies,  yet  his  producing 
costs  are  so  much  lower  that  he  is  not  faced  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy which  threatens  the  producer  of  superior  rubber  who  can- 
not expect  to  get  his  costs  down  to  4rf.  a  pound. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  response  will  be  given  to  the 
new  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the  industry,  an  outline  of  which 
is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  plan  is,  in  effect,  a 
thoroughgoing  valorization  scheme,  whereby  the  Rubber  Pro- 
ducers' Corporation,  Limited,  is  to  be  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£2,000,000.     Whatever   its  merits   or  defects  it  is  drastic  enough. 

It  may  be  taken  that  this  attempt  to  exercise  effective  control 
upon  output  will  cause  a  "ring"  whose  operations  will  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  outside  planting  interests.  The  con- 
sumers' interests  would  seem  to  be  jeopardized,  not  perhaps  at 
present,  but  certainly  when  demand  does  overtake  supply,  be- 
cause the  corporation  will  1)e  in  a  position  to  exercise  monopoly 
powers  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  .^s  a  means  of  sup- 
port to  the  weaker  companie;  by  the  stronger  in  the  present 
acute  state  of  depression  there  is  nothing  against  it,  as  it  will 
prevent  land  from  going  out  of  production.  It  is  only  with  the 
continuance  of  such  philanthropy  when  normal  conditions  are 
restored  that  resentment  will  probably  be  felt  by  those  who  look 
upon  all  trusts  and  combines  in  trade  as  inimical  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country. 

TIRE  AND  RECLAIMING  ACTIVITIES 

On  the  manufacturing  side  the  principal  item  of  note  is  a 
distinct  revival  in  the  tire  branch.  The  Dunlop  works  at  Bir- 
mingham have  now  been  put  on  full  time  and  in  other  works 
there  is  decidedly  more  doing.  To  some  extent  this  may  lie  at- 
tributed to  the  export  of  pneumatics  to  America,  emissaries  hav- 
ing been  over  to  get  details  regarding  the  American  requirements 
in  cord  tires,  those  now  being  supplied  by  some  of  our  firms 
apart  from  the  Palmer  company.  This  company's  cord  tire, 
which  dates  back  eighteen  years,  is  now  being  made  after  a  new- 
type  called  the  "Flexicord." 

The  reclaiming  business  shows  decided  signs  of  improvement. 
The  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Limited,  Trafford  Park,  Man- 
chester, after  being  closed  for  a  Period,  restarted  on  full  time 
in  the  middle   of  July,   while  the  Xylos   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,  a 


near   neighbor   which   never   came    to   a    full    stop,   reports   a   de- 
cided improvement  in  business. 

THE    ACTION    OF    MANGANESE    ON    RUBBER 

That  the  origin  of  tackiness  in  raw  rubber  may  probably  be 
due  in  many  cases  to  the  presence  of  manganese  compound  was 
contended  by  G.  Bruni  and  C.  Pelizzola  in  an  interesting  paper 
read  at  the  late  International  Rubber  Conference.  The  figures 
given  certainly  support  the  view  put  forward  by  Thomson  and 
Lewis  in  1891  that  manganese  oxide  follows  soon  after  copper 
oxide  as  a  deleterious  constituent  in  rul)ber  proofings,  more 
especially  those  which  are  cold-cured. 

The  case  of  chromium  oxide  is  at  the  moment  receiving  special 
attention  in  America,  it  having  long  been  a  question  whether 
It  is  dangerous  or  not.  It  has  been  customary  to  test  constituents 
of  rubber  mixings  for  manganese  compounds,  not  so  much  in 
the  case  of  metallic  oxides  like  zinc,  where  it  may  occur  in  traces, 
but  in  regard  to  ochres  and  umljers,  the  latter  especially  being 
proven  to  contain  it  in  quantity. 

The  origin  of  the  manganese  found  in  raw  rubber  appears  to 
be  two-fold,  it  coming  either  from  the  soil  or  from  traces  of 
liermanganate  used  as  a  disinfectant.  .^11  possessors  of  old  text- 
Ijooks  on  analytical  chemistry  know  of  the  warning  given  against 
using  burettes  with  rubber  connections  for  standard  permanga- 
nate solutions,  and  the  recommendations  to  deodorize  rubber 
goods  by  permanganate  solution  have  only  emanated  from  people 
ignorant  of  the  chemistry  of  rubber.  With  regard  to  the  presence 
of  manganese  in  the  ash  of  raw  rubber,  no  doubt  careful  testing 
will  find  that  it  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  the  soil.  Like  the 
so-called  rare  element,  titanium,  which  careful  examination 
has  shown  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  earth's  crust,  manga- 
ie.se  and  other  metals  may  be  discovered  albeit  in  infim'tcsimal 
amount  by  the  dissector's  scalpel. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  the  recent  investigation  into  the  com- 
position of  coal  ash  by  Sinnatt.  Manganese  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  has  been  found  as  an  almost  invariable  constituent  and 
it  has  been  plausibly  advanced  that  it  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent 
in  the  case  of  certain  coals  notorious  for  liability  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  the  amount  of  manganese  in  such  coals  ha\ing  been 
found  high. 

HEAT    EFFECTS 

Considering  the  number  of  cases  of  fire,  whether  by  spon- 
taneous combustion  or  not,  during  the  hot  summer,  the  rubber 
industry  has  been  surprisingly  immune.  In  France  the  large 
celluloid  factory  at  Epinay  took  fire  and  was  burned  out  on 
July  12.  On  the  following  day  a  large  government  dump  of  500 
tons  of  scrap  rubber  at  Iver  Bucks  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
as  it  was  presumably  vulcanized  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fire- 
men had  to  wear  gas-masks.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  when  this 
rubber  was  previously  stored  at  Wapping  on  the  Thames  estuary 
last  October  it  was  on  fire.  On  this  occasion  three  firemen  died 
and  several  other  men  were  seriously  injured. 

On  July  23,  an  outbreak  of  fire,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
occurred  at  the  old  established  rubber  works  of  J.  L.  Hancock, 
Limited,  London,  E.  C.  Two  buildings  of  four  floors,  one  120 
by  60  feet,  and  the  other  60  by  40  feet,  were  involved,  though  the 
damage  done   was  not  very  serious. 

SOCIETY    OF    CHEMICAL    INDUSTRY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  was 
held  at  Montreal,  Canada.  August  29  to  31.  and  those  members 
who  attended  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the 
elaborate   program   prepared   by   the   Montreal   and   Toronto   Sec- 
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tions  of  the  Society.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Canadian  visits 
the  members  traveled  to  New  York  City,  to  be  entertained  by 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  attend  its  meetings.  They 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries  in  New  York  City.  Among  the  nominations 
for  new  members  of  the  Council  is  W.  A.  \\'illiams,  works  man- 
ager of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

THE   MANUFACTURE   OF    DIPPED    GOODS 

No  doubt  many  have  read  with  interest  the  article  by  John 
Hadfield  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber- World  of  July  1,  on  fhis  subject. 
This  branch  is  not  widely  distributed  in  Great  Britain,  only 
four  or  five  of  our  large  works  touching  it,  and  though  there  are 
one  or  two  small  works  engaged,  there  are  certainly  no  numerous 
small  manufacturers  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  America.  At 
the  time  when  I  was  in  close  touch  with  this  branch — now  a 
good  many  years  ago — all  joints  in  balloons,  etc.,  were  made  by 
machine  hammering,  the  girls  in  attendance  having  cotton  in 
their  ears,  owing  to  the  deafening  noise.  Now,  the  dipping 
process  is  generally  employed. 

Under  the  heading  of  cement  it  is  stated  that  the  solvent  em- 
ployed is  56  to  S8-degree  naphtha.  I  am  not  just  clear  as  to 
the  meaning  of  degree  in  this  connection,  or  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  naphtha,  whether  coal,  tar,  petroleum  or  shale.  But  it  is 
stated  that  this  naphtha  should  completely  distil  under  ISO  de- 
grees F.  This  seems  a  very  low  point  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  ISO  degrees  C.  is  intended. 

The  reference  to  the  use  of  transparent  first  late.K  rubber 
reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Kehvay  Bamber  on  the 
subject,  at  the  first  London  Rubber  Exhibition,  and  of  a  pamphlet 
he  gave  me  dealing  with  its  potential  advantages  in  this  branch 
of  rubber  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  household  rubber  gloves  is  a  larger  busi- 
ness in  America  than  in  England  because  the  American  woman 
has  been  accustomed  to  do  considerable  of  her  own  housework 
in  rubber  gloves  for  years,  whereas,  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
did  not  arise  here  until  war  work  at  high  rates  of  pay  reduced 
the  supply  of  domestic  servants  to  a  minimum.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  the  cotton  gIo\e  is  more  popular  here,  but  that 
is  by  the  way. 

With  reference  to  the  vapor  cure  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
materials  of  the  curing  chamber  or  as  to  how  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  180  degrees  F.  is  maintained. 

THE  RUBBER  CLUB   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN,   LIMITED 

Just  a  year  after  the  project  was  first  suggested  in  Manchester, 
the  Rubber  Club  has  been  registered  as  a  company  limited  by 
guaranty.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  progress  which  was  antic- 
ipated by  the  promoting  spirit  has  been  the  absence  of  support 
accorded  by  the  principal  manufacturers  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  their  abstention  from  membership  will  affect  the  prog- 
ress and  future  of  the  club.  The  council  which  will  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  club  is  composed  as  follows :  A.  B.  Cook,  Ander- 
son, Anderson  &  Anderson,  Limited ;  J.  H.  C.  Brooking,  St. 
Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited:  G.  E.  Watson:  T.  B 
Burrows,  Wm.  Somervilles'  Sons'  Rubber  Co.,  Limited ;  O. 
Latham,  raw  rubber  merchant ;  W.  G.  Abbott,  Abbott,  Ander- 
son &  Abbott,  Limited ;  F.  C.  Jones,  Reliance  Rubber  Co.. 
Limited:  H.  W.  H.  Standring,  journalist;  J.  L.  Lake,  rubber 
manufacturers'  agent ;  W.  H.  Ilatton,  Premier  Waterproof  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

THE    LATE   W.   H.    BATES 

The  death  of  W.  H.  Bates,  one  of  the  oldest  rubber  manufac- 
turers, will  be  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  though,  ow- 
ing to  his  advanced  age  of  88  years,  he  had  naturally  not  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  well-known  firm  of  W.  &  A. 
Bates,  Limited,  St.  Mary's  Mills,  Leicester,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  in  1863. 


BRITISH    NOTES 

J.  W.  Reeves,  formerly  connected  with  Rubber  Products,  Lim- 
ited, has  recently  become  associated  with  Cooper  &  Layman, 
Limited,  30  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  3,  England,  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  latter  company's  rubber  department. 

Crude  rubber  represented  one  Df  the  leading  exports  from 
Liverpool  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1919  and  1920.  In 
1919  the  number  of  pounds  exjxirted  is  estimated  at  7,247,838,  with 
a  value  of  $2,98S,350.  In  1920  the  amount  was  2,206,856  pounds. 
valued  at  $1,199,424. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  United  Malaysian  Rubber  Co.,  which 
acquired  stock  of  the  Malaysian  Rubl)er  Co.  of  New  Jersey  in 
1910,  has  been  forced  into  liquidation  with  a  deficit  of  almost 
i2,50O,000.  The  company,  formed  ten  years  ago  at  the  height  of 
the  rubber  boom,  imported  and  exported  Eastern  produce,  doing 
business  in  Singapore,  England  and  America.  Losses  incurred  in 
Singapore  are  reported  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

The  judges  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  prize  competi- 
tion for  new  and  extended  uses  of  rubber,  report  that  they  are 
unable  to  announce  the  awards  until  tests  have  been  made  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  practicability  of  certain  suggestions  that 
were  entered  in  the  competition.  The  2,000  entries  have  neces- 
sitated many  meetings  and  careful  consideration  by  the  judges. 


ENGLISH  MOTORCYCLES  DISPLAY  NEW  FEATURES 
Many  of  the  new  English  motorcycles  have  interchangeable 
wheels.  In  other  cases  where  the  wheels  are  not  actually  in- 
terchangeable, provision  is  frequently  made  to  allow  the  rear 
wheel  to  be  readily  withdrawn,  the  knock-out  rear  spindle  sys- 
tem being  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

An  increasing  tendency  is  also  noted  toward  using  tires  of 
larger  cross  section  for  the  heavier  classes  of  cycles.  At  present 
the  largest  standard  wheel  and  tire  size  is  28  by  3  inches,  but 
in  the  heavier  tires  it  is  probable  that  3'/2-inch  tires  will  not  be 
unusual  in  the  near  future.  The  26-inch  diameter  wheel  is, 
however,  the  usual  size  with  a  2'/^-inch  tire  for  medium-weight 
machines.  For  the  lightweights  a  good  many  makers  use  24-inch 
by  2j4-inch  wheels  and  tires,  though  quite  as  many  fit  wheels  of 
26-inch  diameter. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   REPORT  OF  THE   RIVERSIDE   (SELAN- 
GOR)    RUBBER    CO.,    LIMITED 

The  Riverside  (Selangor)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  46  Charlotte 
Square,  Edinburgh,  has  submitted  a  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1920.  The  present  firm  was  incorporated 
March  17,  1920,  and  took  over,  as  a  going  concern,  the  affairs 
of  the  former  company  of  the  same  name.  From  the  report  of 
this  company  the  following  items  are  taken : 

The  rubber  estates  of  the  firm  are  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  the  total  acreage  planted  represents  2,206.50  acres. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  crop  for  the  year  1920  would  be  530.000 
pounds  of  dry  rubber.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  the  crop  was  restricted  by 
25  per  cent  as  from  November  last.  But  for  this  restriction,  the 
estimate  would  probably  have  been  secured.  The  total  crop  col- 
lected (after  allowing  for  loss  of  weight  in  transit)  was  510,932 
pounds. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  previous 
five  years  of  the  old  company,  the  following  statement  is  given : 

Selling  Adminis-  Profit 

Cost       charpes,  tratinn        Cost  for 

Gross                of       including  expenses.        of  year 

£vera?;e            pro-        freight  including  prodnc-  before 

price           duction        and  directors'     tion  paying 

Crop           realized          f.n.b.     insurances,     fees,      "all  in."  income 

lbs.  dry          per  lb.          per  lb.        per  lb.  per  lb.      per  lb.  tax 

Year         rubber             J.  d.              J.  d.                 d.  d.         s.   d.  £. 

1915  3:.().7^6         2/  7.85             S.5S           1  69  .70           10.97  29,208 

1916  405.520         2/   S.6S              9.60            1.28  .69            11.57  31.468 

1917  372,000         2/  1.68            10.30            1.51  .77       1/  0.58  21.294 
19IS        326,852          1'10.30        1/  0.24            1.18  .94       1/  2.36  11.744 

1919  376  310         2/1.71        1/0.82  1.15  .74       1/2.71        17,595 

1920  510,932  1/  2.39       1/  0.29  1.02  .73        1/  2.04  1,240 
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The    International    Rubber    Exhibition 


By  George  M.  Naylor' 


PKACTRAi.i.v  every  naliuii  in  the  world  in   tlic  tropics,  or  pos- 
sessing colonies  in  the  tropics,  was  represented  at  the  Lon- 
don rubber  exhibition  this  year,  the  principal  government 
exhibitors  being :  British  Malaya,  Ceylon,  North  Borneo  various 
British    African    colonies,    and    ligypt ;    the    Philippines.    Nether- 
lands    East     Indies, 
I'Vench    West    Afri- 
ca,      French       East 
Africa,    and    Siam : 
1^.  e  1  g  i  a  n    -Congo, 
Portugal,    Madagas- 
car,   and    Brazil. 

Other  firm  ex- 
hibits represented 
I  states  agents,  rub- 
ber manufacturers, 
makers  of  rubber 
m  a  c  h  i  n  e  r  y,  re- 
claimers of  rubber, 
dealers  in  chemicals 
and  rubber  substi- 
tutes, and  dealers  in 
\arious  tropical 
products.  A  new 
process  for  prepar- 
ing crude  rubber 
was  also  shown. 

Probably  the  most 
interesting  of  the 
government  exhibits 
from  the  crude  rub- 
ber standpoint  was 
that  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  There  were  pamphlets  showing  the  research 
work  done  at  the  Central  Rubber  Station.  Buitenzorg, 
Java,  and  translations  of  one  or  two  lectures  by  Dr. 
de  Vries.  A  series  of  photographs  showed  the  Central  Rubber 
Station.  A  display  consisting  of  a  piece  of  ribbed  smoked  sheet, 
a  piece  of  the  sheet  after  breaking  down,  a  third  piece  after  com- 
pounding, and  finally  some  vulcanized  test  rings,  conveyed  the 
idea  that,  as  far  as  the  final  product  is  concerned,  all  efifort  ex- 
pended in  making  a  nice-looking  sheet  is  wasted.  .Although  it 
may  seem  absurd  to  the  rubber  manufacturer,  this  is  actually 
news  to  some  estate  managers  and  to  many  rubber  brokers  in 
Singapore. 

The  method  of  testing  samples  ol  rubber  and  several  graphs 
used  for  plotting  the  results  of  the  tests  were  exhibited.  The 
progress  made  by  estates  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  producing 
a  uniform  rubber  both  in  sheet  and  crepe  was  illustrated  bv 
several  charts  showing  the  varialiility  in  curing  rate  before,  and 
the  uniformity  in  curing  rate  after  adopting  the  standard  method 
recommended  by  the  Central  Rubber  Station  at  Buitenzorg.  The 
degree  of  uniformity  obtained  by  separate  and  grouped  estates,  as 
shown  by  charts  illustrating  the  results  of  tensile  tests,  was  quite 
remarkable. 

In  this  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  much  in  advance  of 
British  Malaya,  for  although  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Malaya  recommends  various  methods  in  the  different  stages  of 
ruliber  preparation  it  does  not  recoinmcnd  any  one  uniform 
method,  with  the  result  that  practically  every  British  estate  varies 
in  the  method  of  rubber  preparation. 
Crepes  of  various  degrees  of  color  were  shown ;  first,  a  standard 

^The    Fisk    Far    East    LimiteH,    Singapore,    S.S. 


Professor  Wyndham  R.  Dunst.'\n, 
C.  M.  G.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S., 

\'ice-President,    Fifth    International    Rurees 
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pale  crepe  as  accepted  by  tlic  market;  second,  a  crepe  prepared  on 
a  manufacturer's  estate  for  his  own  use  illustrating  the  disre- 
gard of  dolor.  Following  this  were  various  "oflf  color"  crepes, 
some  from  improper  handling  of  the  coagulant,  others  from  trees 
tapped  after  resting,  causing  the  latex  to  coagulate  too  slowly — 
and  brown  crepes  made  from  lump  and  scrap. 

.An  exhibit  of  special  interest  to  crude  rubber  buyers  and 
estate  men  was  the  display  of  several  samples  of  defective  crepe 
and  givif.g  the   following  reasons   for  the  defects : 

Coagulation  Faults:  (1)  Streaky  crepe  caused  by  oxidation 
of  serum  on  the  surface  of  the  coagulum  which  was  due  to  too- 
slow  handling  of  the  rubber.  (2)  Streaky  crepe  caused  by  allow- 
ing partially  precoagulatcd  latex  to  stand  too  long  before  adding 
coagulant,  also  by  adding  improperly  diluted  acid,  or  improper 
mixing  of  diluted  acid  with  the  latex. 

Faults  During  Rolling:  (Ij  Discolored  from  rolls,  (a) 
Rolls  allowed  to  become  rusty — a  rare  fault,  (b)  Crepe  run  in  a 
machine  which  had  been  running  empty  for  some  time,  creating 
tine  iron  filings.  These  are  run  in  the  crepe  and  on  second  roll- 
ing become  throughly  pressed  in,  causing  gray  stripes  in  the 
crepe.  (2)  Crepe  rontainjng  cotton  from  native's  clotliing  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  mills. 

Drying  Faults:  (1)  Slightly  streaky  crepe  caused  by  un- 
evenly rolled  and  unevenly  dried  crepe.  (2)  Pink,  blue,  yellow 
and  green  spotted  crepe,  caused  by  insufficient  drying  space,  re- 
sulting in  the  crepe  being  taken  down  before  thoroughly  dry  and 
lying  folded  up,  which  almost  invariably  causes  the  developinent 
of  micro-organisms  showing  in  the  sniall  colored  spots  so  often 
seen  in  pale  and  palish  crepes. 

Colored  Spots  in  Crepe:  (1)  The  spots  mentioned  above 
sometimes  develop  in  w-et  crepe  still  hanging,  and  unless  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crepe  is  removed  from  the  shed  at  once  and  the 
shed  disinfected  these  spots  spread  throughout  the  entire  lot  in 
a  few  hours.  (2)  Red  streaks  caused  by  the  saliva  of  a  native 
chewing  betel  nut.  (3)  Red  discoloring  caused  by  red  lead  from 
the  pipes  during  creping.  (4)  Dark  streaks  found  in  lump  scrap 
crepe  w-hich  has  been  al!ow-ed  to  stand  and  heat,  or  ovcro.xidize 
before  creping.  These  streaks  often  become  soft  and  sticky  and 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  rubber.  (5)  and  (6)  A  clear 
lump  crepe  and  a  red  discolored  lump  crepe  (cause  not  given) 
which  give  the  same  results  in  testing  for  tensile  strength.  (7) 
Oil-streaked  crepe  caused  by  oil  from  bearings  resulting  in  very 
uniform  vulcanization.  (8)  Sticky  brow-n  streaks  caused  by  oil 
containing  copper  from  bearings.  This  stickiness  will  gradually 
spread  throughout  all  the  latex  with  w-hich  it  comes  in  contact. 

An  exhibit  siinilar  to  the  preceding  one  displayed  the  various- 
defects  in  ribbed  smoked  sheets  and  the  reasons  for  these  im- 
perfections. 

Air  bubbles  in  the  sheets  are  caused  by:  (1)  Insufficient 
mi.xing  of  coagulant  with  latex.  (2)  Prematurely  coagulated 
latex.  (3)  Failure  to  properly  skim  foamy  substance  from  the 
surface  of  the  latex.  (4)  Insufficient  dilution  of  latex  causing 
fermentation  of  proteins  during  the  drying  process  vvhicli  in  turn 
creates  gases  resulting  in  bubbles. 

Dark  and  light  patches  in  sheet  are  caused  by  surface  dis- 
coloration of  coagulum. 

Blistered  sheet  caused  by  too  high  temperature  in  tlie  smoke 
house. 

Sheet  containing  sand.  This  is  due  to  the  removal  of  all  under- 
growth as  well  as  dead  leaves  from  estates,  leaving  bare  ground, 
resulting  in  sand  being  blown  into  the  latex  cups. 

Barky   sheet   due   to   insufficient  attention  to   latex   strainers. 
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Sheets  with  light  streaks  across  the  center,  due  to  insufficient 
turning  of  the  sheets  in  the  smoke  house. 

The  fact  that  good  appearance  of  rubber  does  not  guarantee 
good  quality  was  demonstrated  by  several  lots  of  the  best  pale 
crepe.  One  lot  containing  .02-gram  of  copper  sulphate  added  to 
late.x  will  deteriorate  within  two  years,  .\nothcr  crepe  of  the 
same  appearance  containing  .2-gram  of  copper  sulphate  will  be- 
come a  sticky  mass  within  a  year.  Another  lot  coagulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  very  slow-curing  rubber,  will  soon  become  a 
sticky  mass.  There  were  sheets  coagulated  with  alum — as  is  the 
case  on  most  native  estates — and  very  clastic  and  strong  on  hand 
pulling  but  showing  abnormal  vulcanizing  properties. 

Latex  coagulated  by  electricity  without  acid  was  hardly  satis- 
factory, as  a  part  of  the  coagulum — 15  to  20  per  cent,  precoagu- 
lated — has  the  appearance  and  properties  of  lump  crepe  and  the 
remainder  although  of  appearance  and  quality  of  average  fine  pale. 
shews  no  improvement  over  acetic  acid  coagulation. 

A  display  of  rubber  prepared  by  various  methods  included : 
slab  rubber  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  cut  into  blocks  giving 
good  tensile  tests ;  rubber  prepared  after  the  fine  hard  Para 
method  (There  were  several  balls  of  this  type  displayed  which 
were  of  the  same  appearance  as  Brazilian  Para.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  is  attempting  to  get  all  native  estates  to  pre- 
pare their  rubber  after  this  method  rather  than  the  usual  alum 
coagulation,  as  the  equipment  necessary  is  inexpensive.)  :  unsightly 
alum-coagulated  native  sheets  prepared  after  the  usual  native 
fashion  ;  rubber  of  the  appearance  of  clean  unsmoked  sheet  pre- 
pared without  acid  by  slowly  revolving  a  large  broad  drum,  the 
bottom  portion  of  which  comes  in  contact  with  a  pan  of  latex, 
the  upper  portion  passing  through  a  current  of  warm  air. 

Next  came  several  illustrations  of  bark  and  root  diseases  and 
their  cures,  such  as  pink  disease,  mouldy  rot,  white  ants,  boring 
insects,  etc.  Following  this  was  a  display  of  Hevea  tree  trunks 
showing  various  ideas  in  tree  tapping  from  the  old  "herring-bone" 
method  to  the  present  method  of  one-third  or  one-quarter  alter- 
nate-day  tapping  allowing   six   or  eight  years  bark   removal. 

.Another  exhibit  was  a  bale  of  rubber  packed  in  straw  matting 
sewed  together  with  a  coarse  twine  and  bound  with  metal  straps, 
the  total  cost  including  labor  being  given  at  S/3. 

At  one  side  was  a  display  of  gutta  percha  of  excellent  quality 
with  a  chart  showing  the  relative  values  obtained  from  various 
methods  of  production,  the  most  approved  method  being  that 
of  obtaining  the  gutta  percha  by  grinding  up  the  leaves  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  extraction  process. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Government  of  Malaya,  while  fairly  ex- 
tensive, did  not  compare  to  that  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indie: , 
and  consisted  of  samples  of  pale  crepe,  ribbed  smoked  sheet, 
and  slab  rubber  both  in  slab  and  crepe  form.  There  were  dis- 
plays of  root,  bark  and  leaf  diseases  and  pests  of  the  rubber 
tree,  and  various  methods  of  tapping  were  illustrated  by  sections 
of  tree  trunks. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon's  exhibit  was  similar  to  that  of 
Malaya,  showing  samples  of  thick  Ceylon  crepe  and  scrap  grades. 
Several  rubber  tree  stumps  and  trunks  were  in  evidence,  illustrat- 
ing the  effect  of  various  diseases  as  well  as  methods  of  tapping. 

The  next  government  exhibit  in  the  order  of  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  crude  rubber,  w'as  that  of  Brazil.  Although  an 
extensive  exhibit,  rubber  held  only  a  minor  place,  consisting  of 
displays  of  fine  hard  Para  in  form  of  "Pigs"  and  "Knapsacks." 
The  remainder  of  the  exhibit  displayed  all  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  country,  including  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
timber,  hides,  wool,  meats,  minerals  and  manufactured  goods. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  estate  agents  those  of  Harrisons 
&  Crosfield.  Limited,  Francis  Peek  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  Limited,  were  of  great  interest.  These  exhibits  dis- 
played samples  of  fine  pale,  ribbed  smoked  sheet,  and  scrap  crepes 
from  their  various  estates,  which  were  of  prime  appearance. 
Other  displays  consisted  of  tree  diseases  and  cures,  illustrations  of 


tapping,  implements  and  tools  used  on  estates,  models  of  estate 
bungalows  and  smoke  houses,  estate  machinery,  etc.,  and  various 
otntr  tropical  products. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  on  the  part  of  crude  rul)ber 
producers  in  the  development  of  rubber  roadways.  .An  exhibit 
showing  the  methods  of  paving  and  the  progress  made  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  as  it  is  the  hope  of  rubl)er  planters 
that  some  new  and  extensive  use  of  rubber  will  soon  be  found  to 
insure  the  consumption  of  the  large  output  now  being  produced. 


FOREIGN    TARIFFS 

FRANCE 

FURTHER  tariff  increases  which  apply  to  the  importation  of  goods 
into  France  have  been  recently  made,  and  the  "coefficient" 
plan  has  again  been  made  use  of. 

The  coefficient  is  the  figure  by  which  the  original  rate  of  duty 
must  be  multiplied  to  find  the  new  rate  of  duty.  For  example. 
the  original  rate  of  duty  on  belting,  hose,  and  other  mechanical 
rubber  goods  was  70  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  revision  of  July, 
1919,  applied  the  coefficient  of  1.5  to  this  making  the  total  rate 
70  times  1.5^105  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  fresh  revision  applies 
the  coefficient  of  4.0,  raising  the  rate  to  280  francs  per  100  kilos. 

The  following  includes  the  most  important  items  of  interest  to 

the  rubber  industry: 

Tarifl 

Duty.  Coefficient 

Xo.  in  too  of  Increase 

French  Kiks  N.  , * -, 

Tariff  .\rticle  Francs    Fcrmer  Present 

ex  C20     India  rubber  and  gutta  itercha  manufactures; 

Sheets  of  india  rubber,  pure,  not  vulcan- 
ized           ?0  1.1  1.7 

Threads   oi    vulcanized    india    rubber    more 

than    3   mm.    in   thickness   or   diameter..      20  1  .j  2 

Elastic     tissues 200  1.7  2^ 

Rubbered   tis'-i^es    in    pieces 1.^5  1.9  3.3 

Made-up  articles  c^f  rubbered  tissues  weigh- 
ing 400  grams  or  less  per  square  metre 
and  having  4-1  threads  or  more  in  warp 

and  v.eft  in  a  scjuare  of  5  mm.  side....    450  1.7  2 

Oothing,  accessories  of  clothing  and  made- 
up  articles  rther  than  those  includeil 
in   the   following  paragraphs: 

Dress     shields 250  1.4  1.8 

Braces,    garterr.    strcking    rr    sick    svis 
pendeis,    belts    of    threads    of    textiles. 

other  than  natural   cr  artificial   silk...    250  1.4  1.8 

Of   threads   of  natural    or   artificial    silk. 

combined  or   not   with   other   materials  3O0  1.4  3 

Other     .• 250  2  3 

Special  rubbered  tissues  for  cards,  without 

the     teeth 70  2,4  2.6 

Footwear     100  2.1  2.6 

Treads,     air     tubes,     or     pneumatic     tires, 
blocks,     solid    tires     for     vehicle     wheels 
rough,    worked,    or   finished............      80  1.3  1.5 

Treads  air  tubes,  or  pneumatic  tires, 
covers   for  cvcic   wheels,   rough,   worked, 

or    finished    220  1.3  Same  co- 

efficient 
as  for 
detached 
cycle  parts 
Belting,  hose  valves,  and  ,  tlier   articles  of 
india    rubber    or    gutta    percha.    pure    ( r 
mixed,  flexible  i:*r  hard,  combined  or  not 

with    tissues    oi    other    materials 70  1.5  4 

620  bis     Manufactures  of  asbestos  or  amianthus; 

Paper    or    beard 50  2  2.7 

Threads  and   cords,   combined   or  not   with 

other     materials 60  2.3  3.3 

Plaits,  tissues  and  otiier  manufactures  with 

or  with-^ut  additions  of  other  materials.      75  2.3  3.3 

Lace    of    asbestos 2.3  Same  co- 

eflicient 

as  for 

cotton  lace 

Articles  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  of  asbestos,  paper,  or  tissue 
of  asbestos,  namely,  tissue  of  rubbered  asbestos,  articles  of  rub- 
bered asbestos,  gloves,  clothing,  caps,  masks,  boots  and  shoes, 
cushions  of  asbestos  tissue  (and  also  rubbered),  all  these  articles, 
even  combined  with  other  materials,  are  dutiable  under  Xo.  620 
bis,  unless  they  become  liable  to  higher  duties  by  reason  of  such 
combination. 

ITAXY 

The  new  customs  tariff  of  Italy,  which  went  into  effect  July  1 
last,  is  based  on  the  law  submitted  bv  a  Royal  Commission  in  1913, 
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which  laws  were  later  moditied  in  August,  1920,  and  in  January, 
1921.  Provision  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  new  tariff,  for  an 
increase  of  these  basic  rates  by  a  scries  of  "coefficients  of  in- 
crease" which  indicates  the  figure  by  which  the  duty  is  to  be 
multiplied  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  added  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  total  duty  payable.  The  new  duties  are  subject  to 
a  surtax  when  payment  is  not  made  in  gold. 

Category  XUn Rubber   a&d  Gutta-Percha 

Tariff                                                                                                        Import  Co- 
No.                                        Articles                                                      Duty  efficient 

(Gold  Lire)  of  in- 

Lire  c.  crease 

826  Rubber: 

a        Raw   Free 

b        Re-manufactured    20.00 

c       Mixed   with  other  substances  not   vulcanized 

100  kihgs.  50.00 

827  Robber   sheets  and   plates: 

a       Cut    100  kilogs.  80.00  0.2 

b       Other: 

1.  Combined    with   tissues   or   with   tissues 

inserted    100  kilogs.  70.00  0.3 

2.  Ctntainina  metal  threads  ir  metal  gauze 

100  kihgs.  40.00  0.3 

3.  Not  speciallv   mentioned ICO  kilogs.  60.00  0.2 

B2S     Rubber  tubes: 

a       Of  cut   sheet 100  kilogs.  100.00  0.2 

h       Other: 

1.  Combined    with   tissues   or   with    tissues 

inserted    100  kilogs.  80.00  0.3 

2.  Containing     metal     threads     or     metal 

R3uze    100  kilogs.  50.00  0.3 

3.  Not    specially    nientiLiicd,    except    those 

f'«r  inner  tubes  of  tires 100  kilogs.  70.00  0.2 

829     Rubber  cords,  even  combined  with  textile  ma- 
terials     100  kilogs  fi'^.OO  ■  0.2 

330     Threads  of  rubber  of  a  thickness  of: 

a       Up    to    3    mm 100' kilogs.  150.00  0.1 

b       More  than  3  mm 100  kilogs.  100.00  0.1 

831      Disks,  even  if  perforated,  bands  and  valves,  or 

tubes  of  rubber:  ,    ^  .  _ 

a       Of  cut   sheets \00  kilogs.  HOOO  0.2 

b       Other: 

1.  Combined  with  tissues  or  with  inserted  _  , 

tissues    100  kilogs.  90  00  0.3 

'  2.  Not    specially    menticned.  .  .  .  100  kilogs.  80.00  0.2 

S32     Tire?  and  covers  of  rubber  for  vehicle  wheels:  ^^  on  n  t 

a       Combined   with    metal    .100  kilogs.  oO.OO  0.3 

b       Other,  even   if  combined   with   tissues  n^  „,,  r.  -, 

100  kilogs.  Sf^-OO  0-3 

833     Mats    ibademe):  ^^n  t\t\  ni 

a       Combined    with    metal \00  kilogs.  oj^-^*}  ""ij 

b       Other    \00  kilogs.  ^0.00  0.3 

P34      Pne-.imntic   tires  and    inner   tubes,    f(vr    vehicle 

wheels,   even  combined   with  tissues  ,«« /^rt  r,  ^ 

100  kilogs.  l^'O-OO  "-1 

835  Transmission   belts    rf   rubber,    ccmbined    with  o/i  nn  n  ■? 

tissues  or   with   inserted   tissues.. lOO  kilogs.  ^V.uu  u.j 

836  Carpets  of  rubber: 

a       Combined     with     tissues     or     with     inserted  m /\n  ni 

tissues    100  kilogs.  70-00  0.^ 

b       Other    100  kilogs.  ^^-OO  ^-^ 

837  Rubbered  tissues,  in  the  piece: 

a       Of  silk  or  mixed  with  mere  than  50  per  cent. 

of    silk    Duty  on  the  silk 

tissue     according 
to  kind. 
b       Other    Duty  on   the  tis- 
sue according  to 
fiuality   increased 
bv     20    lire     per 
.    .       ,100  kilogs. 
Ti'isues  crnsisting  of  several  layers,  joined 
by    layers   of   rubber,    in   the   composition   of 
which    tissues    of    different    textile    materials 
enter,  are  classified  as  rubbered  of  the  most 
highly-taxed   tissue   of    which   they   are   com- 
posed. 

Tissues,  unbleached  or  bleached,  covered 
with  colored  rubber,  are  not  considered  as 
dyed. 

838  Elastic    trimmings,    ribbons,     galloons,    bands, 

nets  and  tissues: 

a       Mixed  with  vegetable  textile  materials 

lOD  kikgs.  l-'O.OO  0.3 

b  Other  Duty  on  trim- 
material  of  which 
mings.  ribbons, 
galloons,  bands, 
nets  and  tissues 
of  the  textile 
they  are  com- 
posed. 

839  Wearinc    apparel    and    traveling    requisites,    of 

rubbered  tissues:  Duty  on  the  rub- 

bered ti*5sue  of 
which  they  are 
mainly  com- 
posed, increased 
by  25  per  cent. 
?40     M.'f-  ^nctt'rc«      not     specially     mentioned,     of 

rubbered    tissues;  Duty  on  the  rub- 

bered tissue  of 
which  they  are 
mainly  ci'^mposed, 
incrca.sed  by  25 
per  cent. 


Tarifli 
No. 
841 


84J 
843 


845 


Articles 
Gloves  of  rubber: 

Weighing  50  grams  or  less  per  pair       ktlog. 

Other,   including  parts  of  gloves kilog. 

Cakes  and  pieces  of  india  rubber,  for  erasers, 

even    with    wooden    sheaths .kilog. 

Manufactures,     not     specially     mentioned,     of 

rubber: 

Of    cut   sheets kilcg. 

f)thcr      kilcg. 

Ebonite: 

In    sheets    or    in    thin    jilates Uilog. 

In  cylinders  or  tubes kihg. 

Manufactures,  not  specially  mentioned. fri/tg. 
Outta  percha: 

Raw 

In   sheets   or  thin   p  a  es   1 1"   a   ^.*.ic':ness   of: 

1.  0.5-mm.    or    mi  re 100  kilogs. 

2.  Less  than   0.5-mm 100  ktlogs. 

Manufactures,   nut  specially   mentii  ned 

100  kilogs. 


Import  Co- 
Duty  efficient 
(Gold  Lire)  of  tn- 
Lire  c.  crease 


4.00 
2.50 


80.00 


0.2 
0.5 


0.1 


150.00 
90.00 

0.2 
0.3 

80.00 

uiooo 

150.00 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

Free 

60, no 

100.00 

0.2 
0.2 

0.3 


AUSTRALIA 

The  changes  in  .Australian  import  duties,  which  became  effective 
June  30,  1921,  are  as  follows:  galoshes  (Item  No.  328)  have  a 
general  rate  of  duty  at  two  shillings  a  pair,  and  preferential  rate 
of  duty  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pair.  These  articles,  ad 
valorem,  have  a  general  and  preferential  rate  of  duty  of  35  per 
cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively.  Under  Item  Xo.  332  rubber 
stoppers  or  corks  are  omitted,  while  subhead  (C)  is  amended  to 
read  "Floor  covering  and  floor  and  carriage  mats  of  rubber,  on 
and  after  May  28,  1921."  Under  Item  No.  351  (B),  "brakes  and 
transmission  linings"  are  added. 

The  prohibition  of  April  2,  1919.  against  the  importation  of 
rubber-covered  wire  without  prescribed  labels  has  been  amended. 
It  has  now  been  decided  that  a  statement  "Manufactured  to 
Railways  Signal  Association's  specification.  1919,  for  rubber 
covered  wire"  (or  date  of  subsequent  R.  S.  A.  specification  under 
which  wire  was  manufactured)  may  be  accepted  as  an  alternative 
to  the  marking  heretofore  required. 

BRITISH    INDIA 

The  revised  valuations,  fixed  by  the  Governor-General  of  British 
India,  were  issued  May  21,  1921.  Among  articles  classed  as  mis- 
cellaneous, and  also  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Duty 
Per  C  enl 


Pneumatic   rubber   tires   and   tubes   for  motor 
cars,     motor     lorries,     motor     cycles,     motor 
scooters,  bicycles  and   tricycles 

Rubber     tires      and      other      manufactures      of 
rubber,    not    otherwise    specified 


SPAIN 


Tariff 
valuation 


Ad  valorem 
.■\d  valorem 


20 
11 


On  the  eighth  of  July  last  the  new  customs  tariff'  for  Spain 
became  effective.  This  tariff  supersedes  all  those  previously  pub- 
lished. Import  tariff  items  which  relate  to  the  rubber  industry 
are  as  follows : 


Imuorts 


Dulies 


Tariff 
No. 


ls( 

2nd 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Pes.  c. 

I'es.  c. 

28 


71,1 
713 


714 
713 


1376 


1377 
137S 


Asbcstcs 

In  sheets  or  plates,  with  or  without  admixture  of 
other  materials  (excepting  rubber  or  metal 
wire),  including  tiles,  tulws  and  pipes,  of  asbes- 
tos  and    cement lOO  kiloi:s.  G 

Manufactured,  with  admixture  <f  rubber  or  metal, 
into     couplings     for     machines,     braids,     plates. 

belts    and    other    articles \O0  kih^es. 

Ballr)ons 

Of  rubbered  silk,  v.-eighing; 

Less  than  300  kilogs kilos. 

300    kilogs.    and     more .  .l-ilag. 

Of  other  fabrics,  varnished  cr  rubbered,  weighing: 

Less  than  500  kilogs kilcg. 

500  kilogs.  and  more kilog. 

Rubber,  gutta  percha  and  the  like 

Pure,  without  admixture  of  other  materials,  of 
the  natural  color  or  red.  in  sheets  up  to  2  mm., 
inclusive,  in  thickness,  not  vulcanized,  called 
"English  sheet."  with  a  specific  gravity  not 
greater  than    1 kilog. 

\'ulcanized 

Threads  up  to   1    mm.  thick ..kiUg. 

Threads   more   than    1    mm.   thick kihg. 


125.00 

50.00 

300.00 

1 50.00 

1.00 
1.20 

0.50 
0.60 

0.30 
0.40 

0.15 
0.18 

0.45 


6.00 
10.00 


O'O 


1.30 
5.00 
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Duties 
\ 

Ut  2nd 

Tariff                                                                                                   Tariff.  Tariff. 

No.                                                                                                   Pes.  c.  Pes.  c. 

1379  Ei.istic    rings   and   armlets:    bands   up    to    3    mm. 

thiclv  and  r.p  tn  5  cm.  wicle,  for  insulating  electric 
wires  and  cables:  guiding  belts  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  billiard-table  cushions. .  .Ai/ff.     12.00  6.00 

1380  Raw  or   washed,   even   if  in  blocks,   artificial   rub- 

ber and  other  imitations  of  rubber,  not  manu- 
factured  100  kilogs.  G  5.00  1.00 

Tubes,  weighing  per  meter 

1381  Less    than    15    grams kihg.  12.00  6.00 

1382  From  15  to  50  grams  inclusive kilog.  11.00  3.50 

1383  More  than  50  grams ...kilog.  8.00  2.50 

1384  Hose  pipes  or  tubes,  rings  and  sheets  not  included 

in  other  tariff  numbers,  washers,  machine  pack- 
ing and  foot-wipers  ("limpiabarros")  even  if 
strengthened  with  te-\tile  tibers  or  iron,  brass 
or  other  wire,  and  tiles  for  paving  with  or 
without  part  of  other  materials kihg.       7.00  2.30 

1385  Transmission   belts,   disks  and  valves   for   machin- 

ery, and  horseshoes,  whether  or  not  strengthened 

or  combined  ^\'ith  other  materials kilog.  15.00  3.00 

1386  Solid  tires  for  carriages kilog.  U.OO  3.50 

13S7         Tires  with  metal   studs   (armaduras) kilog.  6.00  2.00 

1388  Inner  tubes,   used   or  not kilog.      19,00  7.50 

1389  Outer   (tire)   covers,  used  or  not,  with  or  without 

parts  of  metal   kilrg.     15.00  5.00 

1390  Articles    of    rubbet     for    hygiene,     orthopedic    or 

medical    purposes,    without    admixture    of    other 

materials    ktlog.     20,00  8.00 

1391  Combs,  hairpins  and  hatpins kilog.     15.00  6.00 

1392  Footwear,  soles  and  heels,  even  with  part  of  other 

materials  except  leather  and  skins kilog.     12.00  4.00 

1393  Dress  preservers  of   rubber,  and  those  of  impreg- 

nated fabric,  covered  or  lined  with  rnhher .kilog.      18.00  6.00 

1394  Articles  not   included  under  other  tariff  numbers 

even  with  pari  of  other  materials kilog.     15.00  5.00 

Cut    into    pieces,     from    tires,    outer    covers    and 
inner  tubes: 

1395  Of  less  than  0.5  meter 100  *i7o^J.   700.00  135.00 

1396  Longiti:dinal    pieces    less    than    0.05     meter     in 

width 100    kilogs.  5.00  1.00 

Fabrics  impregnated   cr  covered   or   lined   with    rub- 
ber, in  the  piece,  weighing  per  square  meter: 

1397  More  than  80O  grains kilog.  21.00  7.00 

1398  More  than  400  and  up  to  8O0  grams  inclusive. friiotf.  18.00  6.O0 

1399  Up  to  4C0  grams  inclusive kilog.  15.00  5.00 

1400  Elastic  fabrics  for  boots  and  shoes kilog.      15. OC  5.00 

1401  Elastic  bands  with  admixture  of  any  textile  fiber  for 

garters,   suspenders,   braces  and   the  like. ..  .kilog.      15.00  6.00 

1402  The     same,     made     un     into     the    above     mentioned 

articles    '. : kilog.     18.00  7.0O 

1403  W^atcrproof  fabric.*!,  made  up  into  clothing,  sewn  or 

not* kilog.     30.00  12.00 

1412     Toys  and  games,  of  rubber  and  the  like kilog.     20.00  8.00 

Exports 

31     Tires,   cuter  covers  and   inner   tubes   of   rubber  and 

the  like,  cut  into  pieces 100  kilogs.     50.00  .... 

Note. — Covers  and  pneumatic  tires  imported  separately  are  dutiable  as 
follows:  In  the  case  of  covers,  the  dutiable  weight  is  that  of  the  cover  plus 
the  paper  wraupinp-  (whether  or  not  this  is  the  exterior  packing),  only  the 
weight  of  the  racking  cloth  (if  any)  being  deducted;  in  the  case  of  pneumatic 
tires,  the  dutiable  weight  is  that  of  the  tire  plus  the  paper  box  or  sheath 
of  tissue  which  forms  the  interior  packing. 

Packing,  belting  and  fabrics  for  machinery  with  admixture  of  rubber  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  15  per  cent  by  weight  is  dutiable  as  rubber. 

*By  "waterproof  tissues'*  are  to  be  understotid  those  tissues  which  are 
furnished  on  one  or  both  sides  with  a  layer  of  india  rubber,  as  also  those 
coated  inside  with  this  material.  Other  waterproof  tissues,  into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  india  rubber  does  not  enter,  shall  be  dutiable  according  to 
those  tariff  numbers  under  which  they  fall  by  virtue  of  their  quality  and 
condition. 

UEXICO 

Among  Mexican  import  duties  which  have  been  recently  modified 
the  following  item  was  noted :  elastic  webbing,  of  cotton  and  india 
rubber,  more  than  4  cm.  in  width,  is  rated  at  100  pesos  per  kilo- 
gram. When  the  width  does  not  exceed  4  cm.  the  duty  is  rated 
at  1.50  per  kilogram. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  EUROPE 
FRANCE 

ET.\BLis.sEMEXTs  Hutchinsoii  report  net  profits  of  3,439,076 
francs  for  the  business  year  1920-1921  against  3,702,825 
francs  for  1919-1920.  A  dividend  of  50  francs  a  common  share 
and  of  30  francs  on  preferred  shares  was  declared.  New  mate- 
rial and  installations  for  the  factory  at  Langlee  cost  .564,520 
francs. 

The  Societe  Financiere  des  Caoutchoucs  is  one  of  the  many 
large  planting  firms  that  have  decided  not  to  distrilnite  dividends 
for  the  business  year  just  ended.  For  1919  the  dividend  had  been 
15  francs  per  share.  The  report  for  1920  shows  that  the  finan- 
cial condition  is  satisfactory.  Net  profits  were  3,377,226  francs 
against  4,021,656  francs  in  1919,  loss  in  exchange  alone  being 
responsible   for  a  decrease  of   555,419   francs.     Toward  the  end 


of  1920  the  capital  was  increased  from  4O,0W,000  francs  to  50,- 
000,000  francs. 

Under  the  name  of  Caoutchoucs  Due,  a  new  firm  has  been 
formed  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods, 
compounds,  and  similar  products,  by-products  and  plastic  mate- 
rials.    Headquarters  are  at  Aubervilliers  (Seine). 

THE    COLONIAL   INSTITUTE    AT    MARSEILLES 

The  increasing  activities  of  the  Colonial  Institute  at  Marseilles 
have  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  special  chemical  department 
with  its  own  library.  The  building  comprises  several  offices, 
the  library,  a  spacious  room  for  the  machines  and  industrial  ap- 
paratus, and  a  chemical  laboratory  with  adjoining  yard  for  open 
air  research. 

This  laboratory  has  the  newest  equipment  for  the  study  of 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  rubber,  and  various  grains. 

BELGIUM 

The  Societe  Beige  Pirelli,  with  headquarters  at  Brussels,  is  a 
new  enterprise  that  will  manufacture  and  sell  rubber  goods.  It 
has  a  capital  of  300,000  francs. 

The  "Delta"  is  another  new  concern  in  Belgium  that  will  manu- 
facture rubber  goods.  Its  headquarters  are  at  6.  quai  du  Halage, 
Anderlecht,  and  it  has  a  capital  of  over  one  million  francs. 

THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    IN    BELGIUM 

Belgian  rubber  manufacture,  while  not  as  large  as  some  other 
industries,  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance,  particular- 
ly as  some  articles  which  heretofore  were  imported  are  now 
being  manufactured   locally. 

Among  the  large  rubber  companies  in  Belgium  are  "Jcnatzy- 
Leleu,"  which  was  founded  in  1913  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
francs ;  Compagnie  Gencrale  des  Caoutchoucs  et  Terebenthins, 
for  the  exploitation  of  patents  relating  to  rubber,  capital  2,500.- 
000  francs;  Societe  Anonyme  pour  le  Commerce  et  I'lndustric  du 
Caoutchouc,  capital  1,300,000  francs.  The  capital  of  the  Colonial 
Rubber  Co.  at  Ghent  is  3,500.000  francs.  Another  large  com- 
pany is  the  Ateliers  de  Constructions  Electriques  de  Charlcroi. 
organized  in  1904-,  and  with  a  capital  at  present  of  20.000,000 
francs.     Insulated   wire  and  cables  are  among  its   products. 

American  automobile  tires  are  popular  in  Belgiuiu  although 
there  is  considerable  local  manufacture.  Some  of  the  local 
firms  are  beginning  to  manufacture  straight-side  tires,  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  United  States.  They  are  also  beginning  to 
make  cord  tires,  which  are  being  used  on  trucks  and  heavy  cars. 
Other  sources  of  supply  for  tires  are  France  (Alichelinl,  Italy 
(Pirelli),  and  England  (Dunlop).  The  latter  company  in  par- 
ticular holds  a  position  of  importance  in  Belgiuiu  in  connection 
with  the  solid  tire  business. 

The  market  for  Airierican  rubber  boots  and  shoes  is  somewhat 
restricted,  due  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange.  Rubber  for  indus- 
trial purposes  is  chiefly  secured  through  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  latter  country  also  has  furnished  heretofore 
most  of  the  rubber  clothing,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  supply 
of  soles  and  heels.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
also  sent  into  Belgium  considerable  hard  rubber  and  insulated 
wire,  although  Pirelli,  the  Italian  coiupany,  is  particularly  active 
along  these  lines.  Miscellaneous  rubber  goods,  including  drug- 
gists' sundries,  and  also  rubber  toys,  are  now  being  made  in 
Belgium,  although  most  of  such  articles  were  formerly  imported. 

AUSTRIAN    RUBBER    TRADE    FOR    1920 

.\ustrian  imiiorts  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures  from 
the  United  States  were  270  metric  tons  during  1920.  Exports  of 
rubber  goods  to  the  United  States,  for  this  period  are  valued  at 
$107,996.  There  were  1,359  tons  of  india  rubber  iiuported  into 
.\ustria  from  all  countries  in  1920.  For  the  same  period  8.767 
tons  of  rubber  and  resin  substances  were  imported. 
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BULGARIA'S  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Imports  into  Bulgaria  from  all  countries  exceeded  in  quantity 
those  of  1919  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  these  importations  was,  however,  comparatively 
insignificant,  as  Italy  represented  the  chief  factor.  Imports  ot 
rubber  goods  into  Bulgaria  from  all  countries  during  1919  and 
1920  were  as  follows  : 


Kilos 

Rubber,  gutta   perclia 

and     manufactures     9,337 


^       f 
Levat  Kilos 


Leva 
1,444,727         92,010  11,030,198 


*One  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds. 

tThe  normal  value  of  the  lev  is  ifO.lSJ. 

GERMANY 

The  following  abstracts  are  from  "Die  Kautschukwarenindus- 
trie  Deutschland,"  by  Dr.  W.  \'aas,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gum- 
mi-Zeitung. 

The  rubber  industry,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
rapidly  became  one  of  Germany's  foremost  industries.  During 
the  1913-1914  period  185  rubber  factories  gave  employment  to 
60,000  workmen  and  produced  goods  worth  295,204,000  gold 
marks.  The  amount  of  crude  and  waste  rubber  consumed  was 
27,565  metric  tons.  In  1913  the  exports  of  rubber  goods,  not  in- 
cluding products  of  the  cable  industry,  were  20,508,200  kilos, 
\alued  at  135,000,000  marks. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  put  an  end  to  all  this  trade  and  the 
German  rubber  industry,  cut  ofi"  from  all  supplies  of  crude  rub- 
ber, found  itself  in  an  unenviable  position.  Strict  measures  were 
taken  to  enforce  the  economic  handling  of  such  stock  as  was 
on  hand  and  as  was  obtained  somehow  from  the  outside.  Methods 
for  regenerating  were  improved  and  renewed  attention  was  paid 
to  synthetic  rubber. 

The  need  for  economy  can  Ijcst  be  judged  when  the  amounts 
of  rubber  imported  from  the  second  half  of  1914  to  1918  (in- 
clusive) are  known.  For  the  second  half  of  1914,  the  quantity 
imported  is  given  as  2,583  tons;  for  1915,  260  tons;  for  1916,  668 
tons — this  includes  547  tons  brought  over  in  U-boats ;  for  1917, 
9  tons  and  for  1918,  2  tons ;  altogether  3,450  tons  in  Ay^.  years 
as  compared  with  over  16,500  tons  in  1913.  The  total  amount 
of  raw  rubber  brought  into  Germany  during  the  war  was  4,601 
tons. 

From  .Vugust,  1916,  old  and  regenerated  rubber  was  carefully 
collected  by  government  order  and  distributed  as  needed.  The 
amounts  thus  apportioned  came  to  2,449  tons  in  1916 — August  to 
December  only;  5,449  tons  in  1917  and  4,619  tons  in  1918.  Of 
synthetic  rubber,  67.5  tons  were  delivered  in  1917 — July  to  De- 
cember only ;  392.8  tons  in  1918,  and  850,5  tons  in  1919. 

Naturally  prices  rose  considerably.  Hevea  crepe  that  in  July, 
1914,  had  cost  4.80  to  4.85  marks  per  kilo,  rose  to  25  marks  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  In  1915,  38.60  marks  per  kilo  was 
the  price  charged  abroad,  and  in  1916  this  jumped  to  75.25 
marks.  In  Germany,  prices  were  regulated  by  the  War  Ministry 
and  up  to  July  23,  1915,  the  price  for  hard  fine  Para  and  first 
latex  crepe  was  15  marks  per  kilo;  up  to  November  15,  1915, 
it  was  22.50  marks  and  after  this,  33.75  marks  per  kilo. 

Prices  for  synthetic  rubber  were  extremely  high  and  rose 
from  25  marks  per  kilo  for  hard  and  27.50  marks  for  soft,  to 
45,50  and  47  marks,  respectively. 

Latest  reports  about  Germany's  rubber  trade  show  that  while 
conditions  are  depressing,  it  is  expected  that  business  will  look 
up  soon.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  propaganda  being  car- 
ried on  in  Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  encourage  the 
exchange  of  Gemian  manufactured  rubber  for  Dutch  crude  rub- 
hcr.  Hopeful  eyes  are  also  being  turned  to  Russia,  particularly 
now  that  the  Russian  powers  are  recognizing  the  fact 
that  their  communistic  system  will  not  do  in  business. 

Figures  for  Germany's  rubber  trade  during  the  eleven  months 
ended  November,  1920,  sliow  that  imports  were  19,300  quintals 
of   soft,    and   200  quintals   of   hard    rubber   goods;    this   as   com- 


pared with  38,700  quintals  soft  rubber  goods  and  1,000  quintals 
hard  rubber  goods,  in  1913.  Exports  amounted  to  26,800  quintals 
(180,100  in  1913),  value  256,000,000  marks.  Of  this  25,200 
quintals  (166,900  in  1913),  were  soft  rubber  goods,  value  220,- 
100,000  marks,  and  1,600  (13,200  in  1913)  quintals,  value  35,900,- 
0(X)  marks,  of  hard  rubber  and  hard  rubber  goods. 

Much  satisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the  report  that  the 
Minister  for  Finances  has  agreed,  subject  to  consent  of  the 
Reichsrat,  to  free  mantles  and  wraps  of  rubber  combined  with 
cotton  or  half  woolen  fabrics  from  the  lu.xury  tax  of  15  per  cent. 
It  is  not  thought  possible  that  the  Reichsrat  will  object.  As 
far  as  other  kinds  of  rubber  mantles  and  wraps  are  concerned, 
these  will  continue  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  Rheinland  commission  has  made  out  a  free  list  of  goods 
that  are  to  be  allowed  to  enter  unhindered  from  all  borders  of 
the  occupied  territory.  This,  says  tlie  Gumm\-7,c'\iung,  will 
permit  the  influ.x  of  a  number  of  luxury  articles  and  will  hit 
German  industry  hard,  particularly  the  textile  goods  industry, 
which  of  course  includes  rubberized  fabrics  and  goods.  Other 
rubber  goods,  as  atomizers,  seamless  articles,  and  hard  rubber 
.goods,  appear  on  this  free  list  and  dealers  are  urged  to  reject 
them. 

FOREIGN    TIRES 

Much  indignation  has  been  aroused  here  by  the  revelation 
that  the  Reichstreuliandgesellschaft  of  Berlin,  a  corporation 
founded  with  the  aid  of  the  Government — which  owns  half  of 
the  stock,  is  putting  quantities  of  foreign-made  tires  on  the  local 
market.  These  tires  are  free  from  the  15  per  cent  luxury  tax 
and  can  easily  compete  with  the  German  article. 

It  was  known  that  this  concern  had  imported  several  thou- 
sands of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  a  few  months  ago  with  per- 
mission from  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  for  Rubber.  But  the 
importations  took  place  with  the  consent  of  the  Finance  and 
Economy  Departments.  When  protests  began  to  be  heard,  it 
was  explained  that  these  tires  had  to  be  imported  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  the  assurance  was  given  that 
the  disposal  of  the  tires  would  take  place  with  as  little  harm  to 
the  local  industry  as  possible.  It  was  said  that  most  of  them 
were  intended  for  export  and  the  rest  were  to  be  used  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  etc.  However,  the  facts  are  far  different,  as  the 
foregoing  shows,  and  will  require  a  good  deal  of  explanation. 

A  report  from  Antwerp  concerning  millions  of  American 
tires  and  tubes  lying  in  Belgium  and  French  ports  ready  for 
shipment  to  Ciermany,  is  another  cause  for  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion. These  tires  are  described  as  being  of  an  inferior  quality 
seldom  met  with  on  the  market.  Most  of  the  tubes  consist  of 
three  and  four  pieces  put  together.  The  prices  are  extraor- 
dinarily low.  The  tires  have  no  mark  whatever  and  the  covers 
are  perfectly  smooth,  without  any  distinguishing  mark.  It  is 
reported  that  they  have  been  sent  over  by  "The  Surinam  Rub- 
ber &  Wood  Plantation  Co.,  Delaware,  North  America."  This 
firm  it  is  said,  deals  in  crude  rubber  and  used  rubber  tires. 

NOTES 

The  Veith-Werke,  Aktiengesellschaft,  Sandbach,  Odenwald,  in- 
tends to  double  its  capital  which  at  present  is  4,(XX),000  marks. 
This   firm  manufactures  bicycle  tires  chiefly. 

The  Samoa  Kautschuk  Conipagnie,  .'\ktiengesellschaft,  Berlin, 
has  decreased  its  capita!  to  1,4.50,000  marks.  The  capital  is  now 
divided  into  757  jircferred  shares  and  698  privileged  preferred 
shares. 

The  Conrad  Scholtz,  Aktiengesellschaft  Treibriemenfabrik, 
Hamburg-Barmbeck,  reports  net  profits  of  362,084  marks  over 
the  business  year  1920;  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  was  declared. 
The  report  of  this  firm  shows  that  prices  for  the  firm's  product, 
belting,  began  to  drop  heavily  in  1919,  and  world  competition  has 
aided  in  keeping  prices  down,  so  that  nothing  definite  can  be 
said  with-  regard  to  future  prospects. 
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The  Lcipzigcr  Gummiwarcnfabrik  Vulkan,  Weiss  &  Bassk-r, 
Leipzig,  has  become  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000 
marks. 

The  Deutsche  Kautschuk-Aktiengesellschaft  Berlin  und  Kam- 
erun  reports  that  its  former  possessions  in  the  Kamerttn  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  trading  post  Duala  is  also  ex- 
ploited by  Kn^l'sh,  while  a  French  house  now  operates  the 
branch  at  Bonaberi.  At  a  recent  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  build  up  the  enterprise  again  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Deutsche  Kabelwerke  Aktiengesellschaft.  Bcrlin-Lichtcn- 
bcrg.  has  increased  its  capital  to  22,000,000  marks.  The  subsidi- 
ary in  England  has  been  liquidated.  The  concern  has  several 
more  or  less  large  claims  outstanding  in  England,  but  it  is  not 
clear  how  much  of  this  will  come  into  the  company's  possession. 

NEW  FIRMS 

The  Gunmmi-  und  X'crbandstoff  Compagnie  Goldhanimer  & 
Bernsdorf,  Dresden,  will  manufacture  and  sell  rubber  products 
and  bandage  material. 

Kolner  Gummimantel-Vertriebs  Gescllschaft  m.  b.  H.,  Cologne 
Commission  agents. 

A  Polish  factory  for  rubber  goods  has  been  established  at 
Bromberg  with  capital  of  15.000.000  marks.  Most  of  the  stock 
is  in  the  hands  of  Poles. 

D.  Stroyman  &  Co.,  Berlin.  E.xport  of  rubber  manufactures 
and  other  articles  suitable  for  America. 

Schwalenbcrg  &  Schumacher,  Dusseldorf.  Rubber  and  asbestos 
manufactures. 

Kleutze  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hamburg.  Trade  in  and  import 
crude  rubber,  balata  and  gutta  percha. 

Firma  Mollering,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hanover.  Manufacture  and 
sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Fabrik  isolierter  Drahte,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Munich-Gladbach.  Man- 
ufacture of  insulated  wires. 

Graf  &  Co.,  Dresden.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  belting  and 
chemicotechnical  products. 

Hans  Steinberg  &  Co.,  Hamburg.  Manufacture  of  raincoats 
for  men  and  women. 

Orthopadie-Wcrk  Habermann,  G.  m,  b.  H.,  Munich.  Manu- 
facture and  sale  of  artificial  limbsr,  bandages  and  orthopedic  ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds. 

Kautschuk-Industrie,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Berlin.  Manufacture  and  sale 
of  rubber  goods  and  trade  in  raw  materials  for  rubber  and  cable 
manufacture. 

Halga-Werke  Werntgen  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Bredenscheid. 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Norddeutsche  Gummiwaren-Vcrtrieb  en  gros  Arnold  Adams, 
Brcmerhaven.     Dealers  in  rubber  goods. 

Heinrich  Ulrich  &  Co.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Wholesale 
dealers  in  rubber  heels,  soles  and  allied  goods. 

Vereinigte  Hartgummi-  Bein-  und  Holzwaren-industrie  Gross- 
Bieheran,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Gross-Bieheran,  Hessen.  Manufacture  and 
sale  of  hard  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Verkaufsbureau  der  Martell-Gummiwaren,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Halle 
a.  S.  Sale  of  the  products  of  Gummiwerke  Martell,  G.  m.  b.  H., 
in  Halle,  and  also  sale  of  rubber  goods  not  made  by  Martell. 

Asbcst-  und  Gummiwerke  Martin  Merkel,  G.  m.  b.  H.  Acquisi- 
tion and  continuation  of  the  firm  of  the  same  name  founded  by 
Martin  Merkel. 

Ruhrtaler  Gummiwarcnfabrik,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Ilattingen  (Ruhr). 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

Firma  H.  Otto  Hofmann,  Dresden.  Buying  and  selling  sport- 
ing goods. 


Deutsche  Radbcreifung  Fritz  Stoll,  Dresden.  To  trade  in  rub- 
ber goods,  particularly  rubber  bicycle  tires. 

Theodor  Thurbahn  &  Co.,  Gummiwaren-Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H., 
Berlin.     Wholesale  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Gummiabsatz-Spezialvertricb  Johann  B.  Hirscbmann,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.    Sale  of  rubber  heels. 

Firma  Ernst   Pfennigsdorff,  Leipzig.    Sale  of  rubber  heels. 

Rheinisch-Westfalische  Gummi-und  Gutta  Percha  Werke 
-Atlantic  Frondenberg,  Verkaufszentrale  Dusseldorf,  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Diisseldorf.  This  firm  Will  sell  the  bicycle,  motorcycle  and  auto- 
mobile tires  manufactured  by  the  Rheinish-Westfalische  Gununi- 
uud  Gutt:i-Percha-Werke  Atlantic  G.  m.  b.   H.,  in  Frondenberg. 

I'irma  Peter  Floss,  Diisseldorf.  Wholesale  dealer  in  rubber 
tires. 

The  Rauhgummi  Aktiengesellschaft,  Berlin,  has  just  been 
formed  and  is  capitalized  at  2,000,000  marks,  to  manufacture  and 
sell  rubber  articles,  particularly  automobile  tires  made  with  a 
special  outer  covering  of  raw  rubber.  This  covering  is  protected 
by  German  patent  No.  273,159  and  has  been  recognized  in  most 
European  countries  and  also  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

Firma  Ernst  Erich  Eisenhauer,  Hamburg.  Agency  for  surgi- 
cal and  technical  hard  and  soft  ruliber  goods  as  well  as  technical 
necessaries. 

Gummiwerk  India  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hanover.  To  manufacture  and 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Arnold  &  Schneiderheinze  G.  m.  b.  H.,  to  manufacture  and 
trade  in  rubber  goods  and  raw  and  manufactured  products  for 
the  rubber  industry. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By   Our  Regular   Correspondent 

MALAYA 

THE  optimistic  tone  of  .American  rubber  publications  lla^  been 
eagerly  noted  by  some  local  papers,  while  others  steadfastly 
refuse  to  see  any  signs  of  improvement.  Matters  here  seem  to  be 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  Estate  after  estate  is  closing  down, 
the  latest  company  to  cease  operations  being  the  Beverlac 
( Selangor )  Rubber  Co.  Limited,  which  has  stopped  working  both 
Beverlac  and  Kapar  estates  since  .August  31.  In  a  circular  issued 
to   shareholders,  crop  and   expenditure  are   given   as   follows : 

Beverlac. — Crop  70,000  pounds  on  an  expenditure  of  $25,391 
(Straits   currency^.    Cost   per   pound  36,27  cents. 

Kapar. — Crop  100,000  pounds  on  an  expenditure  of  $32,940. 
Cost  per  pound  32.94  cents.  Combined  cost  per  pound,  34.31 
cents,  with  standard  crepe  at  28  to  27  cents. 

The  company  intends  to  reopen  the  estates  as  soon  as  market 
conditions   justify   such   action. 

The  general  rubber-planting  public  cannot  accept  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  Ceylon  has  done,  and  schemes  for 
restriction  and  control  are  constantly  coming  up,  although  it  is 
realized  that  without  government  aid  nothing  can  be  expected. 
Consequently  there  is  a  feeling  of  bitterness  against  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  the   Home  Colonial  Office. 

More  stress  is  now  being  laid  on  the  need  for  economy  and 
efficiency.  The  Malnyan  Tin  &  Rubber  Jourmil  pulilishcs  an 
interesting  article,  originally  appearing  in  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian Commercial,  in  which  the  author,  who  signs  himself  "Kedah," 
announces  that  the  rubber  industry  is  suffering  from  the  number 
and  inefticiency  of  its  directors.  He  thinks  that  a  few  highly 
paid  directors  capable  of  running  a  big  concern  with  success  is 
preferable  to  a  number  of  possibly  superfluous  persons,  drawing 
moderate  fees,  in  charge  of  smaller  concerns.  "Kedah"  takes 
100  companies  with  paid  up  capital  of  ;£20,388,600  and  488  di- 
rectors and  contrasts  this  with  the  well-known  concern  of  Lever 
Bros.,  with  a  paid  up  ca|)ital  of  £46.966.499  and   18  directors. 

To  come  back  to  restriction.  The  Straits  Budget  in  its  Rubbtir 
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Supplement,  replying  to  tlic  question  whether  ruliber  producers 
outside  of  Malaya  could  supply  the  world  demand  for  more  than 
a  year,  gives  figures  which  it  thinks  ought  to  convince  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  other  countries  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
cooperate  with   Malaya   in   restricting  outputs. 

The  possible  production  of  the  various  countries  for  1921  is 
given  as  374.000  tons.  Of  this  Malaya,  producing  at  full  capacity, 
would  contribute  210,000  tons.  The  probable  consumption  in 
1921,  has  been  estimated  at  250,000  tons  by  the  Rubber  Growers' 
.Association.  Total  stocks  at  the  end  of  1920  amounted  to  310,000, 
the  present  excess,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  being  150,000  tons. 
If  the  estimated  consumption  of  250.000  tons  is  correct  then  we 
liavc : 

Tons 

I'roducers  other  than  Malaya 164.000 

Present  total   stocks— 3  lO.OOO   for    1620  plus  20,000   since    December, 

1920    330,000 

494.000 
One  year's  ccnsumpticn     250.000 

Stock  at  end  of  one  year 244,000 

Normal  stocks — safe  stocks  during  depressed   trade 180.000 

Excess  slocks  at  end  of  one  year 64.000 

Therefore,   if    Malaya    ceased   to    produce,   the   other    countries 

could  supply  one  year's  rc(|uireincnts  to  the  world. 

If    Malaya   produces   half   normal,   the   position   at   the   end    of 

1921    will   be  worse  than  at  the  end  of  1920. 

Tons 

Stock  at  end  of  1921  excluding  Malaya 244.000 

Malayan    producticn    1921 105.000 

349,000 
Stcck  at  end  of  1920 310,000 

Excess    over    last    year 39,000 

CEYLCN 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Control  Committee,  held  in  Colombo 
on  July  5,  it  was  decided  that  as  only  about  55  per  cent  of  Ceylon 
producers  had  supported  the  restriction  scheme  it  was  impossible 
for  the  committee  to  discharge  its  functions  and  they  accordingly 
resigned. 

THE  RUBBER  PROEUCEES'  CORPORATION 

The  news  that  the  Kul)ber  Growers'  Association  is  planning  a 
scheme  to  control  the  rubber  industry  for  live  years  and  that  a 
capita!  of  £6.000.000  will  be  provided  for  the  purpose  when  the 
requisite  control  of  2,220.000  acres  is  secured,  has  been  very  coldly 
received  in  Colombo.  Practically  all  persons  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry here  are  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  pointed  out  first,  that  the 
Rubber  Growers'  Association  represents  only  1,150,000  acres. 
Then,  as  far  as  Ceylon  is  concerned,  where  restriction  by  25  per 
cent  has  just  proved  a  failure,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  estates  to  adhere  to  a  plan  of  restriction  by 
50  per  cent. 

"Generally  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  a  representative  of  the  Times  of  Ceylon, 
"I  can  say  that  Ceylon  is  rather  tired  of  the  restriction  idea,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  carried  out  either  in  the  Straits  or  Ceylon.  If 
there  is  to  be  elimination  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  Ceylon  will  be  able  to  carry  on  and  the  Straits  be 
compelled  to  restrict  by  a  number  of  estates  having  to  cease  tap- 
ping. If  Java,  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  could  take  steps  to  curtail 
production  compulsorily,  then  the  Ceylon  producers  might  be 
inclined  to  favor  such  a  scheme  because  it  would  then  be  general. 
I   think   this   is  very   improbable." 

Mr.  Burns  further  pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to 
raise  prices  at  this  time  when  producers  were  trying  to  rehabilitate 
the  trade:  at  such  a  time  consumers  would  naturally  object  to  any- 
thing which  would  put  up  the  price. 

RUBBER    EXPORT    DUTY 

About  the  middle  of  June  a  joint  deputation  of  the  Ceylon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Planters'   .Association  of  Ceylon 


waited  on  the  Governor  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the  abolition 
or  readjustment  of  the  export  tax  on  rubber.  At  present  prices, 
the  duty  on  rubber  amounts  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  9  per  cent 
Since  the  price  of  rubber  was  below  50  cents  a  pound,  no  export 
duty  on  rubber  was  paid  in  the  Straits,  where  a  sliding  scale  of 
taxation  exists.  Thus  the  advantage  that  Ceylon  has  of  a  lower 
cost  of  production  is  neutralized  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  that 
e.xtent  the  export  tax  makes  iier  less  alile  to  compete  with  the 
Straits. 

NETHERLANDS    EAST    INDIES 

Until  quite  recently  the  general  opinion  lierc  was  not  in  favor 
of  restriction.  However,  of  late,  warnings  in  local  papers  and  the 
news  that  a  bank  to  aid  the  rnbber  industry  was  to  be  estalilishcd 
showed  that  the  Government  had  fully  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  .At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  held  to  discuss  crop  restriction,  Mr. 
Hierneiss,  of  London,  was  asked  to  give  information  on  the  posi- 
tion of  rubber.  In  his  opinion  restriction  of  50  per  cent  was  the 
only  salvation.  The  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  of  no 
use  and  unless  something  is  done  other  sources  of  rubber  will  be 
developed.  If  rublier  producers  continue  as  at  present,  then  it 
will  not  be  the  fittest  that  will  survive,  but  America  will  take  their 
place. 

"Now  what  will  become  of  the  value  of  Eastern  plantations  if 
rubber  producers  do  not  take  proper  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves?" asks  Mr.  Hierneiss.  "Will  it  be  surprising  if  Ainerica 
finds  that  the  time  is  arriving  whtn  she  must  strengthen  her  posi- 
tion in  Brazil?  Or  will  the  scheme  of  Henry  C.  Pearson.  Editor 
of  The  Indi.»,  Ruhber  World,  to  plant  a  rubber  yielding  shrub  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  United  States,  be  carried  out?" 

After  this  talk,  the  .Association  decided  to  inform  the  Director 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  that  the  Association  was. 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  50  per  cent 
restriction  together  with  such  fixing  of  the  market  prices  that  the 
costs  of  normal  exploitation  may  be  covered. 

According  to  latest  information,  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  rubber  producing  associations  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  held  at  Batavia,  it  was  decided  that 
identical  interests  make  cooperation  necessary,  and  that  joint 
restriction  of  output  is  the  only  remedy.  Malaya,  Netherlands 
East  Indies  and  Ceylon  should  cooperate  as  far  as  restriction  is 
concerned.  Moreover,  a  selling  combination  is  also  necessary  for 
the  proper  control  of  the  industry.  The  Rubber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, London,  and  the  Internationale  \'ereeniging  voor  Rubber- 
cultuur  in  Nederlandsch-Indie,  the  Hague,  will  be  strongly  urged 
to  form  the  necessary  organization  for  control  immediately. 

GOVERNMENTS    GUTTA   PEHCHA   ESTATE,    "TJIPETIR" 

The  report  of  the  Government's  Gutta  Percha  Estate,  "Tjipetir," 
for  1919  gives  the  following  information: 

The  total  area  under  gutta  percha  is  1332  hectares — hectare 
equals  2.47  acres — of  which  1020  hectares  are  producing.  The 
rubber  acreage  is  344  hectares,  oi  which  325  hectares  are  in  bear- 
ing. Expenditure  for  the  upkeep  of  gutta  percha  was  57.61  gilders 
per  hectare,  10.92  gilders  l)eing  written  down  for  manuring  and 
3.03  gilders  for  overcoming  pests  and  diseases.  Rubber  cost  97.83 
gilders  per  hectare,  and  fighting  diseases  responsible  for  29  82 
gilders. 

Gutta  percha  suffered  rather  severely  froiu  insect  pests,  while 
rubber  had  to  fi.ght  brown  bast. 

The  crop  of  leaves  amounted  to  3.512.746  kilos  against  3.555.587 
kilos  in  1918.  The  yield  of  plucked  leaves  was  5,452  kilos  per 
hectare  against  5,072  the  year  before,  and  646  kilos  per  hectare  of 
pruned  leaves  against  896  kilos  m  1918. 

.As  for  rubber,  the  325  hectares  yielded  96,072.6  kilos  as  com- 
pared with  110,295.2  kilos  in  1918.  The  yield  per  tree  per  day 
averaged  5.9  grams.     In  1918  this  was  5.6  grams. 

The  yield  of  gutta  percha  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  the 
bark  of  the  pruned  branches  and  steir  pieces  was  73,181.1   kilos, 
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as  against  67,593.6  kilos  in  the  previous  year.  The  entire  yield  of 
gutta  percha  was  sold  to  an  English  concern  that  had  been  taking 
the  whole  crop  of  the  estate  for  some  years.  The  price  obtained 
was  7.50  gilders  against  7  gilders  per  kilo  in  1918. 

The  cost  price  of  gutta  percha  in  the  leaf,  delivered  to  the  fac- 
too',  increased  from  2.40  gilders  to  2.43  gilders  per  100  kilos. 
Costs  of  preparing  the  gutta  percha  were  1.07  gilders  per  kilo,  as 
compared  with  0.86  gilders  in  1918.  Total  costs  were  4,14  gilders 
per  kilo  against  3  83  gilders  in  191,^!  and  6.08  gilders  in  1914. 

JAVA    PLANTATION    WORKEES'    WAGES 

The  following  statistics  regarding  wages  paid  per  day  to  laborers 

on  the  rubber  plantations  of  Java  are  taken  from  a  recent  United 

States  Government  report.    One  florin,  it  should  be  noted,  equals, 

at  par,  40  cents. 

„                    ..  Florin.'! 

I  appcrs,     rubber     '0.70—0.80 

T.ippers,    beginners    ^0.50 

Mandoers  in  charge  of  drying,  smoking,  and  sorting  rubber..  30 

Mandoers  in  charge  uf  machining  rubber 20 

Skilled    labor,    rubber    factory 15 20 

Coolies,    males     '0  50 

Coolies,    females "oisO 

'Per  day. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  NOTES 

THE   GUIANAS 

THE  report  of  the  Balata  Compagnie  Surinam  for  1920 
shows  that  215,000  kilos  of  balata  were  gathered  during  the 
year,  of  which  some  was  sold  at  satisfactory  prices  and  other 
sales  have  since  taken  place. 

The  general  situation,  which  adversely  affected  all  enter- 
prises in  Surinam,  also  influenced  the  exploitation  of  the  new 
undertaking  Plantage  Susanna's  Daal,  which  suffered  a  loss  of 
8.261.65  gilders.  The  company's  total  profits  amounted  to  45,- 
440  gilders  from  which  losses  at  42,924  gilders  over  the  year  1919 
had  to  be  deducted. 

The  production  of  balata  in  Surinam  during  1920  amounted  to 
442,071  kilos,  as  compared  with  492,896  kilos  the  year  before. 

During  the  four  months  ended  April  30,  1921,  387,190  pounds 
of  balata  were  shipped  from  British  Guiana.  This  is  an  increase 
of  145,423  pounds  over  the  amount  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920  when  241,767  pounds  were  exported. 

DECUNE  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 

The  rubber  industry  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  Brazilian 
activities,  but,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  oriental  product, 
it  has  suffered  a  decline. 

Year  Quantity  Value  Year                Quantity  Value 

Kilos'  Milreis*                                    Kilos  Milreis 

I9I2  ...  42,286,089  241,423,379  1917  ...      33,998,125  144,080,243 

IVU  ...  36,231,550  155,630,906  1918  ...      22,661,690  73,727,818 

1914  ...  33,531,469  113,598,319  1919  ...      33,251,564  105,536,953 

1915  ...  35,165,308  135,785,729  1920  ...      23,586,895  58,350,054 

1916  ...  31,494,701  152,239,480 

■One  kilo  equals  2.2   pfninds. 
=One  milreis  ecjuals  $0,544  normal. 

There  are  many  things  which  have  affected  Brazilian  rubber 
unfavorably — the  rubber  trees  are  scattered  in  a  dense  jungle 
and  are  long  distances  from  ports  of  shipment,  the  gatherers 
must  face  many  hardships,  and  often  the  rubber  must  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  natives  long  distances  to  places  where  it  may  be 
floated  downstream  to  a  port.  These  methods  are  very  costly 
and  can  hardly  hope  to  compete  with  the  more  modern  methods 
used  on  plantations.  Due,  however,  to  its  recognized  superior 
quality.  Para  rubber  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  certain  position 
on  the  market.  In  1918  the  United  States  bought  17,887  tons 
out  of  the  22,662  tons  exported,  and  in  1920,  13,609  tons  out  of 
23,586  tons  exported.     Great   Britain  came  next  with  6,990  tons. 

BRAZILIAN  NOTES 

Brazil  has  been  awarded  the  gold  cup  for  the  best  pavilion,  and 
the  gold  inedal  for  excellency  and  variety  of  the  produce  ex- 
hibited at  the  London  Rubber  and  Tropical  Products  Exhibition. 
The  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para  have  been  awarded  the  silver 


cup  for  best-quality  rubber.  It  is  hoped  lure  that  these  results 
will  materially  benefit  the  country,  particularly  the  rubber  lands 
which  are  in  a  sorry  plight.  To  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of 
li'ilcintm's  Brazilian  Review. 

"l-"oreigners  and  natives  are  migrating  from  the  rubber  land  in 
large  numbers  and  little  by  little  the  once  prosperous  cities  of 
Para  and  Manaos  would  seem  to  be  falling  into  decay.  Still  the 
seringneiro  contents  himself  with  farinha  and  drink,  and  continues 
to  tap  devalorized  rubber  trees.  The  time  may  come  when  rubber 
will  look  up  again,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Amazon  trade 
will  ever  witness  the  prosperity  of  pre-war  years." 

The  Brazilian  centenary  is  to  be  marked  by  the  Brazilian 
Centenary  Exhibition,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
c<  mmercial  expositions  to  be  held  in  1922. 

BAHIAS    RUBBER    TRADE 

Interest  in  the  local  rubber  product  centers  in  the  variety 
known  as  maniQoba,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
from  Bahia,  Brazil.  The  other  grade  is  known  commercially 
as  mangabeira.  Of  the  last  rubber  crop  the  United  States  took 
about  three  quarters,  while  the  remainder  went  to  France  and 
England.  The  quantity  of  mangabeira  exported  during  1919 
was  40,062  pounds,  while  the  amount  in  1920  decreased  to  11,773 
pounds.  The  values  of  these  shipments  were  $11,778  and  $3,331 
respectively.  The  amount  of  manigoba  exported  during  1919  was 
517,885  pounds,  valued  at  $101,364.  The  shipment  during  1920 
was  101,236  pounds,  valued  at  $37,447. — Commerce  Reports. 


PALESTINE 


A  correspondent  of  the  Gummi-Zeitung  who  is  at  present  in 
Palestine  gives  some  idea  of  the  rubber  goods  that  could  be  sold 
in  that  country.  Industries  in  Palestine  are  growing  and  an  in- 
creasing quantity  of  mechanical  goods  will  be  needed.  All  kinds 
of  tires  are  in  demand.  It  also  seems  that  a  good  market  could 
be  developed  for  most  surgical  and  druggists'  sundries,  as  well 
as  for  toy  balls,  rubber  dolls,  hard  rubber  combs,  syringes,  electro- 
technical  goods  and  articles  made  of  clastic  bands  and  fabrics. 
The  duty  on  all  articles  in   Palestine  is   11   per  cent  ad  valorem. 


EGYPTIAN    RUBBER    TRADE 

Under  the  name  of  North  African  Rubber  Co.,  Raffo,  Rubrigi 

et  Cie.  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rubber  goods, 

with   headquarters   at   Cairo.     The   capital    is   given   as   £15,000 — 

Egyptian. 

Imports    of    Automobile   Tires 

Imports  of  automobile  tires  into  Egypt  show  that  whereas 
England  has  formerly  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  and 
is  still  in  the  lead,  American  imports  for  1920  were  more  than 
six  times  greater  than  for  1919.  Both  French  and  English  im- 
portations, while  much  larger  in  quantity  and  value  than  those 
from  the  United  States,  have  merely  doubled  for  the  correspond- 
ing period. 

1919  1920 


Countries    of    origin:  Kilos  \aluc 

("nited     Kingdom 76,IK9  $164,420 

1-raiice     31.602  91,275 

United     States 9.164  24,045 

.Ml    other    countries 12,725  28,765 

Tol.il 129,680  $308,505 


Kilos  Value 

148,955  $389,590 

61,822  202,030 

59.458  195.890 

20.626  65,735 

290.861  S853.245 


I.  B.  KiJii.NERT  Rubber  Co.,  719  Bho.xdvvav,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
is  putting  out  the  "Grayline"  moist-proof  colored  cases  for  tour- 
ist travel,  designed  to  withstand  the  strains  of  bath-room 
and  travel  wear.  These  are  made  in  staple  French  ^ay, 
lined  with  a  trimming  of  a  harmonious  color.  Pocket 
arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual 
taste.  These  cases  are  of  the  usual  protective  material  which 
characterizes  the  shields,  sanitary  goods,  household  aprons,  etc., 
which    have   long   been    standard    articles    of    this    manufacturer. 
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ONCE  —  ALWAYS    ask  those  who  know  from  lo  years'  use 

Sea  Island,  Egyptian  Peeler  and  Arizona  Square  Woven  and  Cord  TIRE  FABRICS 


CONNECTICUT 
MILLS 
COMPANY 
MILLS    AND 
OPERATIVES- 
HOMES 

MILUS   AT 

Danielson, 

Conn. ; 

Taunton 

and  Fall  River, 

Mass. 


'^-••fei 


CANADIAN  CONNECTICUT 

MILLS,  LTD., 

MILLS    AND    OPERATIVES'    HOMES 

Mills  at 

Sherbrooke,   Province  of 

Quebec,    Canada 

R.  J.  CALDWELL,  Ltd. 

Oshawa  Ontario 

AGENTS    FOR    CANADA 


R.  J.  CALDWELL  COMPANY,  Inc.       15  Park  Row,  New  York 


WIRE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 

The  new  "O-R"  machine  is  for  wrapping 
small  and  medium  coils  of 

INSULATED  or  BARE  WIRE 

having  an  eye  of  4"  and  larger,  and  cross- 
section  of  2"  to  5y4". 

Folded  paper  shuttle  for  small  coils,  roll 
shuttle  carrying  paper  and  burlap  for  coils 
with  12"  or  larger  eye. 

WRAPS  A   COIL   IN   10  SECONDS 

MANY  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Capacity   125   coils   per  hour. 

Fully  patented  in  the  u.  s.  Wire  OT  Write  foT  information 

and   foreign   countries. 

PIERCE  WRAPPING  MACHINE  CO. 


625  W.  JACKSON  BLVD. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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What  the 
Gulp  Plan  Means  to  the  Factory 

GFlORGE  K.  CULP,  Incorporated,  is  a  "star  salesman,"  making  hun- 
dreds of  towns  per  day,  who  travels  afoot  and  lives  on  air  insofar  as 
selling  expense  is  concerned. 

As  a  salesman,  Culp  is  multiplied  a  thousand  times,  and  is  "on  the  job" 
six  days  a  week,  not  at  one  point,  but  at  every  point  where  the  "Culp  Plan" 
sign  hangs  out. 

Under  the  old  methods,  the  manufacturers'  money  which  should  be  put 
into  labor,  material  and  factory  management  is  dissipated  by  competitive 
selling.  After  all  his  efforts  and  expense  the  manufacturer  finds  his  dealers 
are  but  broken  reeds  to  lean  on,  for  when  a  competitor  comes  along  with  a 
better  discount,  or  a  more  silver  tongued  representative  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  horse  changes  color  and  the  painters  are  busy  with  a  new  sign  on  the 
dealer's  door.  Where,  then,  is  the  manufacturer's  investment  in  sales 
promotion? 

Owning  a  minority  interest  in  a  chain  of  stores,  as  a  salesman  Culp  Incor- 
porated is  strongly  entrenched.  Furthermore  he  is  a  salesman  who  produces 
demand  first,  and  the  factory  that  employs  him  as  such,  in  association  under 
the  Culp  Plan,  is  rendered  a  super-selling  service  at  no  cost,  for  this  salesman 
is  buying  for  himself. 

Factories,  to  endure  and  prosper,  must  have  a  permanent,  constant 
and    profitable   outlet,    twelve   months   a  year. 

Culp  Plan  associated  stores  have  a  definite  demand.  This  definite 
associated  demand  meets  associated  production  at  56  West  45th  St.,  New 
York,  where,  in  the  case  of  the  Culp  Plan  store  owner,  Culp  Incorporated 
becomes  "purchasing  agent  extraordinary,"  and  in  the  case  of  Culp  Plan 
associated  factories,  Culp  Incorporated    becomes   "salesman   extraordinary." 

Culp  Plan  factory  contracts  are  varied.  Some  include  a  minority  inter- 
est, some  include  production  under  "Culp"  brands,  some  include  production 
under  factorv  brand,  some  include  entire  production  and  others  "overflow," 
for  just  as  factories  have  "overflow"  production  so  do  Culp  Plan  stores  have 
"overflow"  demand,  hence  sales  and  buying  activities  of  Culp  Incorporated 
are  not  confined  to  "Culp"  brands  alone. 

Culp  Plan  associated  factories  are  pooling  their  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  demand  created  by  Culp  Plan  associated  distributors 
and   consumers. 

The  chain  of  Culp  Plan  stores  is  growing  rapidly,  and  a  Culp  Plan 
store  today  is  a  Culp  Plan  store  forever. 

George  K.  Culp,  Inc. 

56  WEST  45TH  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Recent   Patents   Relatino^   to   Rubber 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

GRANTED  JUNE   21,    1921 


N".' 

1,382.216 
1.382,218 


1.382,228 

1,382.231 

1.382,389 
1,382,399 

],3R2,-»36 
1.382,446 
1,382,506 

1,382,537 
1,382,587 

1,382,593 

1,382,600 


1,382,615 
1,382.630 


1.382,648 


1.382,679 
1.382,706 
1,382.718 

1.382,722 
1.382.748 

1.382.768 


1.382,831 
1.382.833 
1,382,840 

1,382,844 
1,382,918 


1,382,982 
1,383,036 
1,383,058 
1,383,067 
1,383,070 

1,383,115 
1.383.134 

1,383,155 
1,383,190 


1,383,358 
1,383,416 

1,383,458 
1,383,502 
1,383,583 

1,383,591 

1,383.679 
1,383,763 

1,383,767 
Hohokcn. 
1.383.783 
1,383,810 


1,383,818 
1.383.962 


1,384,038 

1.384,094 

1,384,134 
1,3S4,J10 
1,384.J43 
1,384.244 


ilnn-inrtat.iblc  core  for  tires.     F.  V, 
signor   of    '/'2    to    E._  Miller,    Perry, 


Roescl, 

la. 


words.    "The 
Animated 


River- 


J.    T. 


tongue     folded     inside 
assignor  to  L.  Candee 


.381.934      Compressible 

Well  ngton.    O.,    a:     „ 
.381.996     Cushion  wheel.     C.  J.  Jackson.  Galva.   111. 
,382.033     Pessary.      G.    I.   WalLic:.   Kensington,   London,   Eng. 
Pneumatic    tire.      A.    I^.    Morey,    Oklahoma,    Okla. 
Noise-reducing    typewriter-platen.       W.     R.     Mulock.     Winnipeg. 

Man..   Can. 
Animated    sign     showing    tire    rolling    along    roadway.       G.     R. 

Pyper,    assignor    to   Pvper    Animated    Sign    Co. — both    of    Salt 

Lake   City,   Utah. 
Animated     sign     representing    tire     enclosing    the 

Dough    Tire."      G.    U.    Pyper,    assignor    to    Pyper 

Sign  Co. — both  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Pneumatic   valve.      M.    C.    Schwcinert,    West    Hohoken,    N. 
Pneumatic   tire   with    inner   tens'on   belt.     J.    S.    Williams. 

ton.    N.   J.      (Original   ajnilication    divided.) 
Massage   tool.      H.    Malm,    New    York.    N.    Y. 
Garter  with    pocket.      L.    G.    \\'arren,    Westwood.    Calif. 
Running-board    with    interlocking    mat,    for    automobiles. 

Hayne,    Detroit.    Mich. 
Resilient    wheel.      N.    L.    Olson.   Highland   Park.    Mich. 
Toothbrush    with    series    of    elastic    disks.      R.    M.    Withycombe, 

Penshurst,  near   Sydney,   New   South   Wales.  .Australia. 
Cush'nned  bedpan.     B.  A.  Arata  and  T.  L.  Mattie,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif-  ^        ,      , 

Siphon.  A.  W.  Schreiner,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  Standard 
Scientific   Co.,    New   Y'ork — both   in    New    York. 

GRANTED  JUNE  28.    1921 

Device   for   painting  golf-balls.      A.  J.   Bate,   Yonkers,   N.   Y. 

Resilient  tire.  L.  R.  Davis,  assignor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co. — 
both    of   Providence.    R.    T. 

Footwear  with  textile-lined  waterproof 
upper,  etc.  F.  A.  Joseph.  Natlgatuck, 
&   Co..   New   Haven — both    in   Conn. 

Water-bottle   stopper.      M.    C.    Schweinert.   West   Hoboken.   N.    J. 

Hose    supporter.      C.    G.    Wright.    Kansas   City.    Mo. 

Pneumatic  tire  with  reinforced  tread.  H.  C.  Egerton.  Ridge- 
wood.    N.    J. 

Power. driven    tire-pump.      J.    G,    Graham,    Tomah,    Wis. 

Footwear  protector  with  elastic  heel-strap  and  elastic  cord  in 
forward    edge.      K.    Slasor.    .Seattle,    Wash. 

Rubber  sole  for  boots  and  shoes,  having  stitch-receiving  strip 
embedded  in  rubber  at  edge.  G.  Ferguson.  Wollastnn,  Mass., 
assij.'nor  bv  mesne  assignments  to  IMitcd  She  e  ^Tacliinery 
Co..   Paterson,   N.   J. 

Pneumatic    cushion    sack.    F.    C.    Hilker,    Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 

Non-slipping  foot  for  ladder-legs.     Z.  L.   Hurd.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hose  mender.  A.  Levedahl.  Aurora,  assignor  to  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool   Co..   Chicago — both    in    Illinois. 

Tire   reliner.      A.    O.    Mason.    Highland    Park,    111. 

Pneumatic  cushioned  tire.  A.  H.  Kerr,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as- 
signor to  said  Kerr,  J.  A.  Smith,  J.  M.  Atkinson,  J.  A. 
Dacus,  and  \V.    L.   Colev,  trustees  for  an   association. 

Vaginal   syringe.      E.    Jeanjaquet,    Swartz    Creek,    Mich. 

Swimming   appliance.      Luther   P.    SifTord,    Barstow,   Calif. 

Hose   clamp.      F.    H.   Atkin,    San    Francisco,   Calif. 

Pneumatic   heel,      E.    Borman.   Chicago,   111 

Child's  pedaling  car  with  rubber  tires.  R.  li.  Bukolt.  Stevens 
Point.    Wis. 

Inflatable   geographical   globe.      E.    Hendry.    Fresno.   Calif. 

Ilose  clamp  C.  J.  Lundgrsn.  Mount  Jcwctt,  assignor  of  'A 
to    H.   J.   Walter,    Bradford— both    in    Pa. 

Round   rubber  heel.     L.   J.    Schacfer,   Toledo.   O. 

.\rmored  pneumatic   tire.      D.   J.    Demas,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

GRANTED  JULY  6,   1921 

Demountable    tire-rim.      C.    G.    Westerberg,    Monessen,    Pa. 
Double-flow     fountain     pen.       Yuji     Mukojima,     Minowa,     near 

Tokio,   Japan. 
Pneumatic   tire.      T.   D.   Frazier.  Martin's  Ferry,   O.  ^ 
Vaginal    syringe.      C.    F.    L.    Vultee,    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Hose   coupling.      J.    M.    Towle,    West    Somerville,   assignor   of   H 

to  L.   I.  Beckwith,  Boston — both   in   Mass. 
Button,    with    me'.al    shank.       I..    A.    .Xnglc,    assifnnr    to    Art    in 

Buttons.    Inc. — both   of  Rochester.   N.   Y. 
Demountable   rim    for  tires.      J.    H.    Wagenhorst,   Jackson,   Mich. 
Resilient   heel.      W.    E.   Sanders,   assignor   to    Essex   Rubber   Co., 

Inc. — both   of  Trenton,   N.   J. 
Stopper     for     water     bottles,     etc.       M.     C.     Schweinert,     West 
N.   J. 

Rubber    razor.      R.    E.    Billingsley,    San    Antonio,    Tex. 
Demountable    rim    for    tires.      H.    M.    Howell,    assignor    by    direct 

and   mesne  assignments,  of  "JVj   per  cent  each  to  C.   Schultze. 

R.   Downs,  J.   E.   Doughtie,  S.  C.   Blackmon,  and  A.   King,   15 

per   cent   to  L.    H.    Krickel,   and   35   per   cent   to    S.    Kaplan — 

all    of    Monroe,    La. 
Cushion   tire.     D.   W.  Kirby.  Gurdon,   ;\rk. 
Inner-tube    container.      J.    H.    Mills.    Gallipolis,    O. 

GRANTED    JULY   12,    1921 

Drain  plug.      N.   Becker.    New   York.    N".    >'. 

Resilient    .nfi.-'iable    "cntotn.      h.    P..    Saliger.    assignor   to    Saligcr 

Ship   Salvage  Corporation — both  of   Xcw   York.   N.   Y. 
Sectional   pneumatic  tire.      N.   Jackson.   Washington.    D.   C. 
Sanitary    douche.      W.    A.    E.    PfafT,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 
Puncture-proof   tire    insert.      R.    B.    I)  sbrow,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
Inner   tube   relatively   thicker   at   tread   portion.      R.    B.    Disbrow, 

St.   Paul.  Minn. 


1,384,262     Tire    tread.      C.    L.    Landon,    assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire 

&    Rubber   Co.— both   of  .\kron,    O. 
1.384,274     Demountable    rim    for    tires.      O.    A.    Parker,    Cleveland,    O. 
1.384,332      llose   coupling.      B.   J.    Mullenux,   .Mton,   N.   Y. 
1.3X4,399      Hydrometer    syringe.       E.    Neerup,    Chicago,    111. 
1,.?,H4.4S4      Reinforced    pneumatic    tire.      H.    £.    Penwell,    Turlock,    Calif. 
I.3H4..Sl),S     Resilient    tire   core.      W.    A.    Black.    Rocky    Ford,   Colo. 
1.384,551      Reinforced    tire.      A.    B.    and    H.    .\.    Broluska,    assignors    of    Vi 

to  C.  Cailliau — all  of  Detroit,   Mich. 
1,384.673     Swimming  glove.     S.  J.  Niemann,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

GRANTED    JUNE    7,    1921 
168,097"   Pneumatic    tire.      C.    F.    A.    Gray,    Montreal,    Que. 

*  Withheld    from    publication    during   war   with   Germanic    Powers. 

GRANTED   JUNE   28,    1921 
212,272     .\djustable    rubber    sole   pad.      K.    Kalen,    Ottawa,    Ont. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 


PUBLISHED  JULY  6,   1921 

163,038  Reservoir-pen  filler.  T.  Kov.acs.  108  I.indenstrassc,  Berlin,  Ger- 
niany.      (Not   yet   acceiHed.) 

163,089  Cushion  tire,  W.  Parker,  148  Burnley  Read,  Accrington,  Lan- 
cashire. 

163,102  Respirator  and  apparatus  for  detecting  cases.  L.  A.  Levy,  31 
Shcd-uii  Hill,  Cricklewood,  and  R.  II.  Davis,  187  West- 
minster   Bridvc    Ut  ad — both    in    Ivftildon. 

163,126  Rubber  and  fabric  band  f' r  leinfopcing  or  reaairing  tire  cas- 
ings. \.  E.  Osborne  and  D.  Robinson.  4  Lloyds  Bank  Cham- 
bers, Jamaica   Row,   Birmingham. 

163,211  Motrrcyde  knee-grip.  J.  C.  Burton  and  \.  G.  Barrett,  Post 
Office   Place,    Leicester, 

163.235  Carter.  K.  Landgraf.  nee  Cartharius,  44  Mulier.Bersetstrasse, 
Dresden,  Germany. 

163,246  Rubber  heel.  O.  Mussinan,  2  West  45th  street,  New  York,  New 
York,    U,    S.   A. 

163,285  Tire  valve.  A.  Schrader*s  Son,  Inc.,  ^  783  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  ave- 
nue. Ridgewood,  N,  J, — both  in  U.  S,  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

PUBLISHED    JULY    13.    1921 

T 


I.    Il.bson,     17     Chain    Walk, 
11     (iroveland     Road.     Wallasey, 


163,434      Demountable     rim     for    tirL-s. 
.\stun,    iiirmingham. 

163.502  Reservoir     l^en.        C.      l.ivsey, 

Cheshire. 

163.503  Reservoir  pen.     W.   T.   K.   Calton,  76  Newgate  street,   I^ndon. 
163,542     Friction    roller   for   contact    with   tire   to   drive   molorscocter,      M, 

Mchltr  and  R.   1,  Nash,  132  Steclhouse  Lane,  Birmingham. 

163,592  Inflatable  safety  belt  fcr  aviators,  R,  H.  Davis,  187  West- 
minster   Bridge    Rtad,    Lcndon. 

163,638  Secticnal  pneumatic  lire.  W.  J.  Harper,  Gb-nariff,  Warren 
Drive,  New  Bright<in,  Cheshire. 

PUBLISHED   JULY    JO,    1921 

163,734  Pneumatic  artitici.il  font  with  hard  rubber  tread  and  metal- 
pi(  tected  toe  and  heel.  (7.  Ilardman,  Belmont,  Audenshaw 
Kiad,   -Audenshaw,    Manchester. 

163,890  Device  for  marking  golf  balls.  J.  H.  Bromilow,  411  Gillott 
Ui  ad,    Edgbaston,    Hir'ningham. 

163,895  Rubber-crated  garment  bags.  .\.  Westwell,  88  Winwick  street, 
Warrington. 

164,013  Stopiier  for  bottles,  jars,  etc.  H.  Quilitz.  12  K'dmbacherstrasse. 
Berlin,    Germany.     (Not    yet    accepted.) 

164,099  Insert  molded  into  edges  of  rubber  soles  to  serve  as  hold  for 
stitching.  K.  K.  Pcarce,  Ajax  Rubber  Wcrks.  I.eyland,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Wcod-Milne,  Limited,  2  Central  Buildings,  West- 
minster. 

PUBLISHED   JULY    27,    1921 

164,152     Tire    protector.      F.    and    A.    Crook,    27    Herbert    street,    Leyland, 

near    Preston,    Lancashire. 
164,190     Farachute.      E.    R.    Calthrop,    Eldon    Street    House.    F.ldi  n   street, 

London. 
164.241      Rescrvi  ir  pen.     R.  de  Echevarria,  Santa  Cruz,  Tagulaya,   Davao, 

Philippine    Islands. 
164,321     Fabric  and  rubber  endless  track  for  vehicle  wheels.     A.  Kcgrcsse, 

28  avenue  de  Tr.urviUe,  Paris.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
164,334     l-'lectric    coupling    with    hard    rubber    cap.      Naamlooze    Vennoot- 

schap    I'^lectriciteits    Maatschappij    Electrostoom,    Postbox    301, 

Rotterdam,   assignee   r.f   C.    II.    Jaspar,    8    V^an   der   Poelstraat, 

same   city.      (Not   yet    accepted.) 
164,369     Pneumatic   tire.      J.   and   C.    Butazzi,    58    Pclayostrcet,    Barcelcma, 

Spain. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

PUBLISHED   JUNE   2, 


1921 


tire. 
The 


F. 
Indi 


R.anson,    Childwall    Hall,    Liverpool,    Eng. 
Rubber    World,    December    1,    1919,    page 


45,445 


Resilient 

I  See 

156.) 
Bicycle  |iedal   with   ruliber   inserts.     Canada  Cycle   &   Motor   Co., 

Limited,    Weston,    \'ork,    assignee   of    H.    W.    Feace,    76    Pine 

t"rest    Ui  ad,    Toronto-  -both    in    Ontario,    Canada. 


Che 


cal    Patents    will    be    found    on    pa;es    896-897.      Machinery    Patent»    on    page'    905-907. 
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FUBUSHED  JUKE   16,    1921 

44,265     Stethoscope   for  engineers.      K.    11.    Fuord.    Eltham,   Taranaki. 

FITBLIEHED  JUNE  SO.    1921 

45,628     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     A.  J.  Kohanski,  3065  Avers  avenue. 
Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


340.006 
340,235 

340,345 


GERMANY 

PATENTS    ISUED,    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

(Xovcmber    22.     1914)      Fneum.itic     pressure     tire     with     reserve 

tubes.     Autobereifung  "Idea!"   Miiller  &  Co.,   Berlin. 
(October    5,    1919)     Injection   syringe.     Albert    Netzow,   Vierlan- 

derstrasse     II,    and    Hans    Fischer,    Schultzweg    8 — both    in 

Hamburg. 
(June  20,  1919)      Exchangeable  tread  patch  of  rubber  for  heels  of 

boots.      .Alois  Droll,    Krahnenstrasse   8,    Koln-.Miilhcim. 


TRADE    MARKS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
TWO  KINDS  OF  TRADE  MARKS  NOW  BEING  REGISTERED 
Under  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  trade  marks  registered 
under  the  Act  of  Febniar>'  20,  1905.  are,  in  general,  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
marks,  while  those  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  19.  1920,  Section 
1  (b),  are  non-technical,  that  is,  marks  consisting  of  descriptive  or  geo- 
graphical matter  or  mere  surnames.  To  be  registered  under  the  latter  act, 
trade  marks  must  have  been  used  for  not  less  than  one  year.  Marks  regis- 
tered under  this  act  ^re  being  published  for  the  first  time  when  registered, 
any  opposition  taking  the  form  of  an  application  for  cancellaticn. 


N 


GRANTED  JUNE  21,   1921.   ACT    OF   FEBRUARY  20.    1905 
O.   143,941      Selwin — leather  shoes  with  leather,   rubber,  or  compositicn 
soles  and  heels.     Elliott   Shoe   Co.,   Brocktcn.   Mass. 
143,957     Goodrich — rubber  thread.     The   B.   F.    Goodrich   Co.,   New 
York,  N.   Y. 
143,959     Air  Lock — valves   for   tires,    pneumatic   cushions,   life   preservers, 

etc.     The  Griffin   Manufacturing   Co.,   Bosttn,   Mass. 
144,048     Monarch — clastic     webbings.     The     Russell     Manufacturing    Co., 
Middletown,    Conn. 

ACT   or  MARCH   19,    1920,    SECTION    1    (b) 
144,137     Sterling — slab    zinc.      The    New    Jersey    Zinc    Co.,    Newark   and 

Franklin   Boroui:h.  N.  J. 
144,140     O'Sullivan's — rubber    soles   and   heels.     O'Sullivan    Rubber    Co., 

Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

144.153  Representaticn   of  seal   bearing   the   words   Never    Stick   around 

black  disk  in  center — preparation  to  prevent  tires  from  stick- 
ing to  molds  when  curing.  Western  Vulcanizer  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

144.154  Peerless  following  \V  in  white  on  black  disk  forming  inner  one 

of  two  ccncentric  circles — belts,  suspenders,  and  garters.  The 
Wolfson  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

GRANTED  JUNE  28,   1921.   ACT   OF  FEBRUARY   20.    1905 

144,157  Bbite  Mawnin — jar-rings.  Amboy  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
III. 

144,171  Drive  On! — sheet  rubber  patches.  Edward  T.  Barker,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

144,214     Faultless — toy  balloons.     The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland.  O. 

144,219  Goodrich — druggists'  and  surgical  sundries.  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

144,235  Eagle  Brand  Rubber  Toys — toy  balloons.  The  Eagle  Rubbei 
Co.,  Ashland,  O. 


144,391 
144.401 
144,402 
144,418 

144,422 
144,426 
144,456 
144,465 

144,468 
144,497 
144.501 

144,521 
144,525 
144,527 

■144,530 
144,540 


GRANTED  JULY  5,    1921,   ACT   OF  FEBRUARY  20.    1905 

Sun  Bv  Truck — tires  and  tubes.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron.   O. 

Goodrich — valves,  belting,  hose,  packing,  tires,  washers,  reliners 
and  repair  plugs.     The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Anthracite — rubier  pump-valves.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

SvcAMORH  and  Illinois  Wire  on  representation  of  rising  sun- 
insulated  wire  and  cable.  Illinois  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Syca- 
more. III. 

Red  Spot — brake  linings  and  clutch  facings.  J.  Russell  Kelso. 
Trenton,   N.  J. 

Las-Stik — fabric  and  rubber  repair  patches,  Las-Stik  Patch 
Manufacturing   Co.,    Hamilton,    O. 

A  red-banded  nipple — rubber  nipples.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Provi- 
dence.   R.   I. 

Panama  Girl  and  representaticn  of  head  of  girl  wearing  Panama 
hat — elastic  webbings,  garters,  hose  supporters,  suspenders, 
ladies'  drc's  belts,  etc.  The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mid- 
dletown,   Conn. 

Seieel — pneumatic  shock  absorbers.  Seibel  Air-Spring  Co.,  Inc., 
Phoenix,  .■\riz.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (See  The  India 
Rubber  World,  February   1.   1921.  page  345.) 

WiLLARD  Thread  Rubber  Insulation — storage  batteries  and 
parts  of  hard  rubber.  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Wriglev  Brownie. tvpe  figure  sealed  on  stick  of  chewing-gum — 
chewing  gum.     Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


1920,    SECTION    1    (b) 
Cuppk-s  Company   Manufacturers,   St. 


ACT   OF  MARCH   19, 

CupPLES — tires  and  tuh-es. 
L^;uis,  Mo.  -" 

Akron  Rubber  Shoe  Co. — boots  and  shoes  made  wholly  or  partly 
of  rubber.  '  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WuRKSHli — riibber  boots  and  shoes.  Hord  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1919, 
page  491.) 

Sterlino — zinc  oxid.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Newark  and 
Franklin   Borough,   N.  J.     '     '' 

Best-Test — rubber  hose  and  rubber  and  asbestos  packing  and 
brake-lining.     Union  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


144,575 
144,578 
144.603 

28,453 
28.540 

28.541 

28,551 

28,572 
28,624 

28,630 
28.656 

28,664 


GRANTED   JULY    12,    1921.    ACT   OF   FEBRUARY   20,    1906 
Goodrich — battery    jars   made    of   hard    or    semi-hard    rubber,   or 

having  rubber  incorporated  therein.     The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Spiralweave  —  insulated    wire    and    cables.     Hazard    Manufactur- 

intr  Co.,   Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.     (See  The  India  Rubber  World, 

Aiigust   1.    1921,  page  831.) 
Eagle    Brand   and    representation    of   eagle — insulated    wire   and 

cables.     Marion  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Marion,    Ind. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

REGISTERED 

Insurance — canvas  and  other  hose  for  fluids.  Canadian  Con- 
solidated  Rubber  Co.,    Limited.   Montreal,   Que. 

Flexvde — beltr  for  wear.  The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  (See  The  India  Rubbm 
World.  June  1,  1921,  page  673.) 

Marathon— belts  for  wear.  The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  (Sec  The  India  Rubber 
World.   June   1,    1921,   page   673.) 

Ornamental  label  bearing  the  words,  "The  Player's  Delight," 
".•\  Six  to  One  Shot,"  above  representation  of  head  of  race- 
horse within  a  circular  opening — transparent  rubber  goods. 
The  Transparent   Rubber  Goods  Co-,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

National  Brand — suspenders,  garters  and  armbands.  The  Na- 
tional  Suspender  Co.,   Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eclipse — druggists'  rubber  sundries.  J.  G.  Ingram  &  Son,  Lim- 
ited, The  London  India  Rubber  Works,  Felstead  street. 
Hackney   Wick,   London,   England. 

\'irEROv — erasers,  footwear,  rubber  clothing,  heels  and  soles, 
vehicle  covering,  hose,  tires,  insulating  material,  cement,  and 
drugi,'ists'  sundries.  "The  Canadian  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ittd.   Toronto,   Ont. 

Two  concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  being  solid  black  with  the 
words  (Gregory  Rubber  Products  showing  in  white  thereon 
at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal;  the  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  circles  containing  the  words  Canadian  Made 
at  the  top  and  the  words  For  World  Trade  at  the  bottom. 
The  Gresorv  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sole  followed'by  a  large  X;  after  that  the  letters  tra;  all  en- 
closed in  a  framework  made  by  e-xtending  lines  from  the 
edges  of  the  letter  X — composition  for  treating  rubber,  leather 
and  canvas  goods.  J.  S.  C.  Adamson  and  J.  R.  Montpetit, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

PUBLISHED    JULY    6,    1921 

B409,996  Edinburgh — pneumatic  tires  for  cycles  and  motorcycles.  The 
Dunlop  Rublier  Co.,  Limited,  Dunlop  House,  1  Albany  street. 
Regent's  Park,  London,  N.  W.  1. 
412.129  Condensite — buttons,  trays,  knobs,  wheels,  handles,  etc.,  manu- 
factured from  phenol-methylene  compounds,  included  in  Class 
No.  50.  Condensite  Company  of  America,  1  Grove  street, 
Blooinfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  care  of  White,  Langner,  Stevens  &•  Parry, 
Tessel  Chambers,  88-90   Chancery   Lane,   London,  W.  C.   2. 

414.562  Belfry — hose   included  in  Class  No.   50.     Raven   Hose  &  Belting 

(io..  Limited,  295  Liverpool  street,  Salford,  Manchester,  Lan- 
cashire- 

414.563  Ivanhoe — hose  included   in  Class  No.    50.     Raven   Hose   &   Belt- 

ing Co..  Limited,  295  Liverpool  street,  Salford,  Manchester, 
Lancashire. 

414.564  Sporran — hose  included  in  Class  No.  50.     Raven  Hose  &  Belting 

(jo..  Limited,  295  Liverpool  street,  Salford,  Manchester,  Lan- 
cashire. 

PUBLISHED    JULY    13.    1921 

403,663  Avon — rubber  footwear  sundries  not  included  in  classes  other 
than  No.  40.  The  Avon  India-Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Rubber 
Works,  Bath  Road,  Mclksham,  Wiltshire,  and  343-5  Euston 
Road,  London,  N.  W-  1.  (Advertised  before  acceptance, 
alleging   distinctiveness.) 

403,663  .^voN— golf  balls.  The  Avon  India-Ruhber  Co.,  Limited,  Rub- 
ber Woi-ks.  B.Tth  Road,  Mclksham,  Wiltshire,  and  343-5  Euston 
Road.  London,  N.  W.  1.  (Advertised  before  acceptance,  alleg- 
ing distinctiveness.) 

414,768  Brindia. — tires  for  all  kinds  of  motor  vehicles.  The  Hercules 
Cycle  &  Motor  Co.,  Limited,  Britannia  Works,  145  Conybcre 
street.    Birmingham. 

415.133  Representation    of    profile    of    Indian    maiden's    head,    with    word 

Inca  on  band  around  head-dress,  silhouetted  against  circular 
black  disk — rubber  pads  for  boots  and  shoes.  Blakey's  Boot 
Protectors.  Limited,  Armley  Malleable  Ironworks,  Modder 
Place,  .'Vrmley,   Leeds. 

415.134  Representation    o-f    profile   of    Indian    chief,    with    word    Inca    on 

band  around  head-dress,  silhouetted  against  circular  black 
disk — rubber  pads  for  hi  ots  and  shoes.  Blakey's  Boot  Pro- 
Protectors,  Limited,  Armley  Malleable  Ironworks,  Modder 
Armlrv.   Leeds.  t  ■    ■     j     j, 

415,517  Charmer — rubber  tobacco  pouches.  The  Civic  Co.,  Limited,  6\ 
Fulham    Palace    Road,   Hammersmith,    London,   W.    6. 

PUBLISHED   JULY   20,    1921 

B406,440  Parrel— rubber  machinery,  etc.  Farrcl  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
25  Main  street,  -Ansonia.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  .\ddress  for  service 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  White.  LauKuer,  Stevens  *; 
Parry,  88-90  Chancery  Lane,  Londtn.  W.  C.  2. 
B40S,239  Flexo — garters,  hose  supporters  and  arm  bands  included  in  class 
No.  38.  A.  Stein  &  Co.,  1149  West  Ccncress  street,  Chicago, 
III.,  U.  S.  A.  Address  for  service  in  the  Uaited  Kingdom, 
care  of  Marks  &  (ilerk.  57-8  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London, 
\V.  C.  2. 

411,483  Raynetite  below  representation  of  a  club  spot  and  the  words 
Club  Brand  ".\  1" — raincoats,  etc.  J.  T.  Newall,  Oak 
House.   Cross  street,   Ashton-on-Mcrsey,   Cheshire. 

412,613  QuiES— car  silencers  to  lessen  vibration.  M.  H.  Lepaute,  1/-23 
rue  Desounettes.  Paris,  France,  .\ddress  fo-r  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  care  of  .Abel  &  Imray,  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Lrhdtn,  W.   C.  2. 
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B412,799     FjREFOAM — fire-extinguishing   apparatus    for   volatile   inflammables. 

Foamite   Firefoam,   Limited,   65    South   Molton  street,   London, 

W.  1. 
B412,801     Firefoam — fire-extinguishinff  compounds  for  volatile  inflammables, 

Fcamite   Firefoam,  Limited,   65    South   Molton  street,   Lond<?n, 

VV.  1. 
413,665     Halo-friction     disks,     etc.,     of     impregnated     fibrous     material. 

Scandinavia    Belting,    Limited,    59    Southwark    street,    London, 

S.  E.  1. 

PUBLISHED   JULY   27,    1921 

414,704  Pendril — fountain  and  slylographic  pens.  J.  R.  Brough,  "Evers- 
ly,"   Shepherd's  Hill,   Highgate,  1-ondon,  N.  6. 

415,001  Mailatype — rubber  erasers,  fountain  pens,  etc.  E.  J.  Reviliere, 
trading  as  Etablisscments  Mallat,  80  Finsbury  Pavement, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  and  53  boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  Paris, 
France. 

NEW   ZEALAND 

17,497  Representation  of  label  bearing  the  words  Wrigley's  Juicv 
Fruit  Chewing  Gum  in  two  panels  and  the  signature 
\Vm.  Wriglev  Jr.  Co.  iti  tiie,  accompanied  by  the  words 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto,  Ix)ndon — chewing  gum. 
\Vm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co.,  5  North  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  HI., 
U.   S.  A. 

17,571  Flintos  in  panel  with  con  vent  innalized  outline — footwear  of 
fabric  and  rubber.  C'.-inadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited,  201    Inspector   street,   Montreal,  Quebec,   Canada. 

17.577  Representation    of    seal     bearing    words    Rhode     Island    Rubber 

Co.,     U.     S.     A, — -rubber     footwear,     particularly     overshoes. 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  WoonsLcket.  Rhode  Island,  U.   S.  A. 

17.578  Woonsocket — rubber     footwear,     particularly     overshoes.     Woon- 

sccket   Rubber   Co.,   Woonsocket,   Rhode   Island,   V.   S.  A. 
17,936     Pussy-Foot — rubbers,    rubber    footwear,    etc.     The    Hurlbut    Co., 

Limited,    Preston,    Ontario,    Canada. 
17,979     Dainite — rubber  and   gutta  percha  gotids  not  included   in  classes 

other  than  No.  40.     W.   E.   and  O.   W.   H.   Briggs,  trading  as 

Harborough    Rubber    Co.,     Rubber    Mills,    St.     Mary's    Road, 

Market  Harborough,   England. 
18,027     AcRiPPA — druggists'     rubber     sundries.     J.     G.     Ingram     &     Son, 

Limited,    The     London    Indiarubber    Works,    Felstead    street, 

Hackney  Wick,   London,  -England. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


DESIGNS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


N 


O.  58, 

58,180 

58,181 

58,182 
58,187 
58,191 

58,192 

58,198 
58,218 

58.243 
58,316 


F.    S. 
Hum- 


178     Tire    casing.     Patented     June    21,     1921.     Term     U    years, 

E.  L.  Campbell,  assignor  to  The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co. — -both  of 

Winona.    Minn. 
Pneumatic  tire.     Patented  June  21,  1921.     Term  14  years.     W.  F. 

Collins,  assignor  of  J^   to  J.  J.   Schweinefuss — both  of  Center- 

ville,   la. 
Tire    casing.     Patented    June    21,    1921.     Term    14    years.     F.    ,S. 

Dickinson,  New  Vork,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  The  Perfection  Tire 

&   Rubber   Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation. 
Tire    casing.     Patented    June    21,    1921.     Term    14    years. 

Dickinson,   New    York,    N.   Y. 
Tire.     Patented    June    21,    1921.     Term    14    years.     I.    V. 

phrey.   Highland    Park,    Pa. 
Non-skid    tire   tread.     Patented    June    21,    1921.     Term    14    years. 

C.  B.   Klopfenstine,  assignor  to  Iowa  Cord  Tire  Co. — both  of 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Non-skid  tire   tread.     Patented   June   21,    1921.     Term    14  years. 

C.  B.   Klopfenstine.  assignor  to  Iowa  Cord  Tire  Co. — both  of 

Des   Moines,   la. 
Tire.     Patented    Tune    21,    1921.     Term    7    years.     H.    Raflovich, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.' 
Tire  Patented  June  28,  1921.     Term  14  years.     G.  K.  Culp,  New 

York,    N.    Y.,   assignor   to   New    England   Tire   &    Rubber   Co., 

Holyoke,   Mass. 
Tire  tread.     Patented  June  28,   1921.     Term    14  years.     G.   Lam- 
bright.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Combinea   garter  and   powder-puff   receptacle.     Patented  July   12, 

1921.     Term  7  years.     A.   Heald,   Washington,  D.   C. 


5,075 
5,076 
5,077 
5,078 
5,079 


778,092 

/81,037 
781,231 
781,864 


781,985 
782,175 
782,228 
782,397 
782,827 

782,865 
782,958 
783,031 

783.033 
783,041 
783,307 
783,318 
783,321 
783,428 

783,536 
783,707 
783,714 
783.866 
784,256 

784,311 


Tire  tread.     Patented  June  22,  1921. 

Tire  tread.     Patented   Tune  22,  1921. 

Tire  tread.     Pntented  Tune  22,  1921. 

THe  trt.ld.     Patented  June  22,  1921 
Inside  blow-out  shoe  for  tires. 
Tire  &   Rubber  Goods  Co., 


H,  T.  Pykc,  Toronto,  Ont. 
R.  S.  Smart,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
R.  S.  Smart,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
R.  S.  Smart,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Patented  June  22,  1921.  Dunlop 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


GERMANY 

DESIGN   PATENTS,    WITH    DATES    OF    ISSUE 

(April   2,    1921)      Valve   for   inner   tubes.     Laramerspieler -Metbll 


Laminersp  iel,-  "fiear 
August     Glockner, 


Gummi  Co.  IT. 
Hermann  Poser, 
.vhich    semi- 


warcn    und   .Schraubenfabrik   Melber  i.:   Co., 

Offenbach-i>n-thc-Main. 
(April     9,     1921)     Rubber    heel     protector. 

Peter    strasse   6,    Worms. 
(May    23,    1921)     Solid    rubber    heel    with    edges    of    leather    or 

similar  material.     Carl  Grebe,  Carnapstrasse  74,  Elberfeld. 
(May    24,    1921)      Arrangement    of    treads    for    covers    of    pneu- 
matics  for   bicycles,    motorcycles  and  automobiles.      The   Dun- 
lop   Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    London;    represented    by    Dr.    R. 

Wirth.   C.   Weihe,   Dr.   H.   Weil,  M.   M.   Wirth.    Erankf urt-on- 

tlie-Msin,  ami   T.    1\.    Koeimhorn,    Berlin,    ,^.    \V.    11. 
(April    29,     1921).     Protective    Cap    for    rubber    nipples.     Franz 

Plodt,    Ilersbruck. 
(May    28,    1921)      Rubber   nipple    for   milk    bottles.      Willy    Bach, 

.Schedcwitz,   near   Zwickau. 
(May   25,    1921)      Linen  band  on  rubber  collar.     Heinrich  Wolf, 

Gelsenkirchen-Bismark. 
(May    18,    1921)     Tread   for   tires,   solid   rubber   tires  and   felloe 

tires.     Friedrich    Rutge,   Haaren,   near  Aachen. 
(June     4,     1921)      Water     pipe    cock     with     rubber     ball     closing. 

Rudolf    Schmid,    Carl    Fritz    and    Hermann    Schmidd — all    of 

Balingen,   Witrttenherg. 
(May    17,     1921)      T^ubber    sole.     Westdeutsche 

Chormann,   Diisseldorf. 
(June   6,    1921)      Pen   holder   with  rubber  end. 

Siegen    i,    W. 
(May    30.    1921)      Rubber    tire    having    a    tread 

circular  ridges  are  arranged  to  form  a  lattice  design.     Verein- 

igte    Gummiwarenfabriken     Harburg-Wien,     formerly    Menier- 

J.  N.   Reitlioffer,  Harburg  a.  E. 
(May   31,    1921)      Metal   disk   for   attaching  rubber  soles.      Rhein- 

ische    Guinmi-Gesellschaft    W.    Klotz    &    Co.,    Diisseldorf. 
(June    3,    1921)      Metal    insert    under    tread    to    protect    tubes    of 

bicycles,   etc.      Arno    Paul,   Thalstrasse    13,   (3era,   Reuss. 
(December     18,     1920)      Football.       Alfred     Paetzold.    Wassertor- 

straspe  32,  Berlin. 
(April    13,    1921)     Return  valve  for  pneumatic   tires.     Neumann 

&    Pfeiffer,   Osnabriick. 
(April  20,   1921)      Tire.     Gummiwerk  Martell  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Halle- 

on-the-Snale. 
(June     6,     1921)      Rubber     heel.       Julius     I>6wenstein, 

strasse   33,   and   Robert   Baldenweck,   Leerbachstrasse 

in   Frankfurt -on-the-Main. 
(June    14,     1921)      Rubber    heel.      Bernhard    Bossmann, 

strasse  158,  Diisseldorf -Gerresheim. 
(September    23,    1920)     Tire    valve.      Gustav    Treutler, 

b.':ch,  near  W'aldenburg,   Silesia. 
(March    5.    1921)      Elastic   tire    fc.r   motor   vehicles.      Neumann   & 

Ffeiffer,  Osnabruck. 
(June   18,    1921)     Injector  syringe.     Max  Fleischer,   Kirchstrasse 

1   B.,  Charlottenburg. 
(June     11,     1921)      Rubber    layer     for    tread    of    footwear    with 

opening  for  the  passage  of  a  piece  of  material.     Otto  Stohr, 

Quasnitz.  Post  Lutzschena. 
(June    14,    1921)      Vulcanized    rubber    handle,    in    two    parts,    for 

bicycles.      Gummiwarenfabrik    P,    Pens,    Berlin, 


Savigny- 
50— both 

Bender- 

Ditters- 


NEW     JAPANESE    TRADE-MARK     LAW 

-A^ccordiiig  to  the  new  trade-mark  law  of  Japan,  dated  April  9, 
1921,  the  registration  fee  is  30  yen,  which  covers  a  period  of  20 
years,  with  a  renewal  fee  of  50  yen.     One  yen  equals  $0.4985.     A 


-d 

^q 

1 

r^y 

m 

K    \ 

L 

58.182   58.192   58,180  58,178   58.419   58.243 


58,500 


58.494 


58.463 


P^^  in 

mil  'a:rii_«^^i  , 

58.464      58.465  58.478  58.21.8  58.491     58.198       58,191 


58,4)9    Tire.     Patented  July.  19,   1921.     Term  14  years.     J.  M.  Alderfer, 
Akron.    O. 

58.463  Non-skid  tire   tread.     Patented   July   26,'  1921.     Term    14   years. 

E.    N     Downjs.    assignor    to    McClaren    Rubber    Co. — both    of 
Chariot!  c.   N.  C. 

58.464  Non-skid    tire    tread.      Patented   July   26,    1921.      Term    14   years. 

E.    N.    Downs,    3s,«ifnor    to    McClaren    Rubber    Co. — both    of 
Charlotte.    N.    C. 

58.465  Non-skid   tire   tread.      Patented   July   26,    1921.      Term    14    years. 

E     N.    Do'.vnes.   assignor   to    McClaren    Rubber    Co;^both    of 

Charlotte,   N.  C.  ,„     ^ 

58,478     Tire  tread.      Patented    July    26,    1921.      Term    14    years.      W.    S. 

Gailntt,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 
58,491     Tire    tread.      Patented    Julv    26,    1921.      Terra    7    years.      E.    F. 

Kling.     assignor     to     The     Batavia     Rubber     Co. — both     of 

Bat.)via.    N.    Y.  „     ,      r       , 

58,494     Tire.     Patented   July   26,    1921.     Term  7  years.     E.    L.   Lawlor, 

Yo'inestown.    O,  •    ■  ^     ..     r,    , 

58,500     Tire.      Patented    July    26.    1921.      Term    14    years.      C.    S.    Park, 

assignor  to  Corona  Cord  Tire  Co.— both  of  East  Butler,  Pa. 


collective  trade-inark  may  be  registered  by  an  organization  of 
persons  in  the  same  business,  or  by  business  men  intimately  con- 
nected with  tlie  object  of  promoting  the  common  business  inter- 
ests of  the  members  of  the  organization.  The  registration  fee 
for  a  collective  trade-mark  is  100  yen,  with  a  renewal  fee  of 
150  yen. 

"a  trade-mark  is  canceled  when  not  used  in  the  Empire  for  a 
year  after  registration,  or  when  its  use  has  been  suspended  for  a 
period  of  3  consecutive  years.  The  trade-mark  right  in  a  trade- 
mark which  has  been  registered  as  a  foreign  trade-mark  is  ter- 
minated when  the  trade-mark  rigbt  in  the  home  country  is 
terminated. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market 


NEW  YORK 

GENERALLY    speaking,   the   plantation   rubber  market   has   been 
fairly  steady   durini;  the  past  month,  and,  although  a  firm 
undertone   has   prevailed   throughout   the   period   in   review, 
prices  have  shown  minor  declines  since  the  first  of  August. 

There  was  considerable  factory  buying  early  in  the  month, 
giving  strength  to  the  market  situation  that  was  further  sup- 
ported by  the  firmness  with  which  dealers  held  to  their  prices. 
As  there  was  very  little  distressed  rubber  in  sight  at  this  time, 
factory  otTers  of  13  to  13^  cents  for  spot  ribs  and  15  to 
IS'A  cents  for  first  late.x  were  ignored.  Large  buying  orders 
placed  in  the  Far  East  and  attributed  to  local  dealers  indicated 
an  actual  demand  that  stiffened  the  eastern  market  on  all  grades. 

Following  a  fairly  active  demand  featured  by  factory  buying 
and  dealers'  business,  the  market  sagged  under  selling  pressure, 
and  spot  ribs  sold  around  13^4  to  14  cents  with  late.x  at  IS  to 
15!4.  For  some  time  crepe  has  been  at  a  premium  over  ribs, 
but  quite  recently  values  have  tended  toward  similar  price 
levels.  This  is  due  to  more  crepe  and  less  ribs  being  made  in 
the  primary  markets,  as  the  quantity  of  moldy  ribs  that  have 
been  arriving  for  some  time  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  this 
market. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month,  market  conditions  became 
dull  and  there  was  very  little  trading,  although  factory  interest 
in  the  way  of  inquiries  was  evident.  Buyers  and  sellers  could 
agree  only  when  the  former  were  forced  into  the  market  for 
needed  supplies,  and  at  the  sellers'  prices  of  14'^  cents  for  latex 
and  \3]/j  cents  for  ribs. 

Brazilian  Paras  gained  several  points  early  in  the  month,  due 
to  the  rise  in  Brazilian  exchange,  and  upriver  fine  rose  to  1954 
cents,  but  lacking  interest  it  later  fell  to  17^4  cents. 

Imports  of  all  grades  during  July  were  11,692  tons,  compared 
with  15,884  tons  last  year.  Plantation  arrivals  for  July  were 
11,140  tons,  compared  with  14,695  tons  a  year  ago.  Total  im- 
ports of  all  grades  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  1921, 
were  90,404  tons,  compared  with  167.773  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period   in   1920. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazilian 
grades  were  as  follows : 

Plantations.  August  1.  Spot,  first  latex  crepe,  15  to  lSj/1 
cents;  August— September,  15^  cents:  October— December,  15i/4 
cents.  August  23.  Spot,  first  latex  crepe,  14^2  cents;  October- 
December,  15^  cents;  January— March,  16;/4  cents;  January- 
June,  ]7'A  cents. 

August  1.  Spot,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  13)4  cents;  August- 
September,  14  cents;  October— December,  14'/^  cents.  .August  23. 
Spot,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  13^4  cents ;  October— December,  WA 
cents;   January— March,   IS'A    cents;    January— June,    WA    cents. 

August  1.  Spot,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  13  cents;  August- 
September,  13;4  cents;  October— December,  13'/2  cents.  August 
23.  Spot,  No.  1  amber  cripe,  13  cents;  October— December,  U^ 
cents;   January— March,   14^    cents;   January— June,   16^    cents. 

August  1.  Spot,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  11  cents;  August- 
September,  11  cents.  August  23.  Spot,  No.  1  rolled  brown  cr6pe, 
10}4  cents;  October— December,  11  cents;  January— March,  12 
cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  August  1.  Spot,  up- 
river  fine,  17  cents;  islands  fine,  17  cents;  upriver  coarse,  8)4 
cents;  islands  coarse,  7  cents;  Cameta,  8!4  cents;  caucho  ball, 
g'/i  cents.  August  23.  Spot,  upriver  fine,  17^2  cents;  islands 
fine,  17'/2  cents;  upriver  coarse,  9A  cents;  islands  coarse,  7 
cents;    Cameta,   8  cents;   caucho  ball,    10  cents. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  yesr  aiiO, 
one  month  ago,  and  .August  25,  the  current  date : 

PLANTATION    HEVEA 

September    1,  .Xtigust   2,  August  25, 

1920  1921  1921 

First,  latex  cref.e $0.31      @  $0.15^®               $0.14'-i@ 

Off  latex  crepe '(?>  .15      (g>  M'/i® 

.\mber  crepe  No.    1 29      @  .13Ji@  .U'/,@ 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 28      ®  .12i4@  .11!^@ 

Amber  crepe  No.   } 27      (it  ■IIH'S  .10^1® 

Brown    crepe,  thick  and  thin     .26     @  .12^@.13  .11      @ 

Brown  crepe,   siwcky 25     fe  .U.'^fS  .10j4@ 

Brown  crepe,   rolled 24!.i@  M'/i®  AOH® 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed 30     @.30!.^  .14!^@  .13f<@ 

Smolced  sheet,   plain 29     @  .12      ®  .11}4@ 

Unsmoked  sheet 26     ®  @  @ 

Colombo  scrap   No.   1 22      @  @  @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2 21!/^@  @  @ 

EAST  INDIAN 

Assam    crepe    @  @  @ 

.\ssam     onions     @  @  @ 

Penang    block    scrap @  @  @ 

roNTIA.NAK 

Banjermassin      09'A@.Uyi  .06;-^®. 07  .07yi® 

Palembang     10;4@  .07Ji@  .07yi@ 

Pressed    block 19     @  .09     (iS.lO  .10     ©.11 

Sarawak     08K@  .06'A@  .06J4@ 

SOUTH   AMERICAN 

PARAS 

Upriver,   fine    30     (iii  .17     @.17^i;  .17-.^@ 

Upriver,   medium 29      ('t.30  .15^5'?  .14J4@ 

Uprivir,  coarse 21V2@.22  .08)4®  .09'4@ 

Upriver,  weak,  fine .27      ®  .14      @  .13J4@ 

Islands,  fine 28     (oi  .16'A  @  .17     @ 

Islands,  medium    *.26     (<i  .28  .1354  (S>  .14     © 

Islands,    coarst    19     @  .08     diM'A  .07      @ 

Cameta     17     @  .08;4@  .08     @ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 33J^(ai.34  .17      @  .V/t® 

Madeira,  fine    35     (n  .18>4ra  .22     @ 

Beni    Bolivian    («  ®  .17J4@ 

Peruvian,  fine 31      (a;  .I5!^@  .17;4@ 

Tapajos,    fine    30      #.31  .15      @  .17     @ 

CAUCHO 

Upper  cauch.i   ball 2l'A(fii.22  .10     @  .10     @ 

I.,  MCI    caucho  ball 18'-<@  MA®  .07;i@ 

MANICOBAS 

Ceara   negro   heads 23      @  .10     @  ".10     @ 

Ceara   scrap    20     (a  .07^5®  *.08     @ 

Maniccba,  30%  .guaranty..       .25      &  .09     ®  '.ID     ® 

Mangabeira   thiii    sheet 28     C*  .10     ®  *.12     @ 

CENTRALS 

Corinto  scrap 18     ®  .10     @.ll  .08     @.ll 

Central    scrap    18      (fv  .10      ®.ll  .08      O.ll 

Central    scrar,    nnd    strip...       .15      @  .08      (».10  .07      @.09 

Central    wet    sheet 13     ®  .02      ®.04  .05      ® 

Esmeralda  -aus.iKc 18     frf  .10     O.U  .08     @.ll 

Guayule,    20%    Ruarantv .  .  .     ,27     ®  @  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried     .37     @  .25     @  .25     @ 

AFRICANS 

Benguelr.,    No.    1.    28'/;%..                @  .04     @.05  ® 

Benguela,   No.   2.   32'4%..               ®  .06     @  .05     @ 

Conakry    nipgers    ®  @  @ 

Congo  prime.  hU'ick   upi^er.                @  @  @ 

Congo   i)rime.    red   upper...               @  @  @ 

Kassai,  black    &       '  @  @ 

red     ®  @  @ 

Massai   sheets  and  strings..                @  @  @ 

Niger  flake,   prime ®  .11      @.13  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball ®  ®  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets,  strings..                @  @  @ 

GUTTA  PEKCHA 

Cutta  Si.tk   20'A@.22yi         .14     @.15  .15     ® 

Red    Mscassar    2.00     @2.95  2,50     ®   3.00       2.50     @ 

BALATA 

Block,   Ciudad,   Bolivar 67      ®.68  .53      @.S4  .53     ® 

Colombia    47      @  .39      @.40  .39     @ 

Panama    40     &  .39     ®.40  .25     @ 

Surinam   sheet 75     ®  ,67     ®.68  .64     ®.65 

amber    82     (5,  ,70     ®  ,68     @.69 

•Nominal. 
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RECLAIMED    RUBBER 

Conditions  in  the  market  for  reclainud  rubber  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  as  last  month.  The  tendency  to  improvement  in 
demand  increases  with  the  approach  of  normal  output  in  automo- 
bile tire  and  other  rubber  manufacturing  lines.  Reclaimers,  how- 
ever, continue  to  operate  their  plants  at  about  25  per  cent  of 
capacity. 

The  immense  over-stock  of  crude  rubber  at  record  low  prices 
has  etTectually  blocked  demand  for  reclaimed  except  along  certain 
lines   where   it   offers   special   technical   advantages. 

Quotations  remain  nominal  and  unchanged  from  last  month. 


NEW  YOEK  aUOTATIONS 

August    25.    1'>-'1 

Prices  subject  to  change   wiihuut    notice. 

.sT.K.NI>.\Ul)   UKCLAIMS 

Floating     $0.14 

I'VicI  ion     14 

Mechanical      09 

Shoe      ll'A 

Tires,  auto      ■..        .ll^i 

truck     09 

White      14 


@$0.16 
@     .16 


11 

.12K 
.13!4 
.11 
.15 


COMPARATIVE  LOW  AND  HIGH  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

Augiist 


1921" 
PLANTATIONS 

First    latex    crece.  .  .$0.14!4  @;0.1  7 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .13yi@     .15 

FAEAS 


1920 


1919 


$0.29*4(31  $0.33!^     $0.41.>4@$0.4554 
.29!^@      .33H  .39ii'a      A^Yi 


Upriver, 

fine    

.     .17     @ 

.•19H 

.30 

0' 

.35 

.54     @ 

.55 

Upriver 

ccarsc    .  . 

.     .08M<» 

.uyi 

.20 

W 

.27 

.n'A® 

.32 

Islai:<ls, 

f.ne 

.    .ifiVim 

M'A 

.29 

et- 

.32 

ATA® 

A-I'A 

Islands, 

coarse  .. . . 

.     .07     (& 

.08 

.19 

(d> 

.20 

■2V/.@ 

.21  ■/, 

Camcta 

.     .OTA® 

.09 

.18 

c* 

.18 

.2VA@ 

.21  >A 

•Figured  to  August  25.  1921. 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET 

OSTF.RUiETII  &  CO.,  Antwerp,  report  under  dale  of  -August  6,  1921. 
Our  market  seems  to  have  recovered  from  the  state  of  pessimism  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  and  although  the  activity  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  there  is  a  steadier  undertone  and  a  bit  of  inquiry,  too,  on 
the  part  of  consumers  who  generally  consider  the  actual  level  of  prices  in- 
teresting and  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  some  more  orders  for  manufac- 
tured goods.     We  close  the  week  as  follows: 

Crepes,  Sheets, 

Francs         Francs 
per  Kilo       per  Kilo 

August,    1921    4.25  4.00 

September    4.50  4.00 

October    4.65  4.15 

November    4.75  4.25 

December     4.80  4.25 

January,    1922    5.0O  4.35 

February    .  .  . ; 5.00  4,35 

March    5.00  4.45 

April    5.00  4.45 

May    5.00  4.45 

June    5.00  4.45 

July    

In  Congo  rubber  there  has  not  been  much  business  passing,  although  there 
are  buyers  in  the  market,  whose  idea  of  prices,  however,  is  rather  out  of 
the  question.     We  quote  today: 

Francs 
per  Kilo 

Prime   Red   Kasai 3.40 

Kasai    lK>anda    II 1,60/2.50 

Red  thimbles    0.75 

Usual   -\ntwerp  terms. 


AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET 

JOOSTEN  &  J-A.NSSICN,  -Amsterdam,  report,  under  date  of  -Vugust  5, 
1921:  There  was  a  good  denvind  this  week,  though  little  otTering,  and 
prices  going  up  gradually.  In  the  beginning  October-December  crepe  was 
quoted  at  47-48  cents;  l.ilcr  on  this  position  has  been  sold  at  53-54,  August- 
September  and  January-March  were  going  up  as  well.  The  market  closed 
this  afternoon  on  th§  following  prices: 

Hevea  cri'pe,  Fl,    50  Sheets,  Fl,  .48  spot. 

Hevea  crepe,  Fl.   .54  Sheets,  Fl.  .51  October — Dcceniber. 

Ilcvea  crepe,  Fl.  .57  Sheets,   Fl.  .54  January — March. 

There  'vas  almcst  no  business  in  spot;  while  the  future  market  had  a  good 
turnover. 


HAMBURG  RUBBER  M.»-RKET 

EffektivRohgummimakler-Verein,  Hamburg,  report.s,  under  date  of  July 
23,    1921: 

While  the  market  was  very  firm  and  business  was  brisk  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  week,  a  certain  weakening  in  standard  qualities  was  notice- 
able toward  the  end  of  the  week.  The  demand  for  medium  qu.llities  like 
brown  crepe  and  inferior  smoked  sheets,  as  well  as  Para  grades,  particu- 
larly caucho  ball,   remained   active   with   higher   prices. 

During  the  week  selling  was  active  in  all  grades  and  large  quantities  of 
medium    qualities   were    sohl, 

Marks 

First    latex   crepe 24       @  25 

Ribbed     smoked     sheets 22       &   23 

Ribbed  smoked  sheets,  lower  grade 18.50@   20,50 

Ilrown    crepe,    clean     17       @>   19 

Brown   crepe,   somewhat   barky 15.50@   17 

Dark    crepe    15       @.   16 

Hard    fine   Para 27.50@  28,56 

Caucho    hall    17       (aj    18 

Panama   and   Colombia   black   balata .55@       ,75. 

No,    1   balata  sheet    100       @1I0 

Jelutong      10       @    12 


SINGAPORE    RUBBER   MARKET  ""^*^,;  « 

GUTHRIE  &  CO,,  Limited,  Singapore,  report  under  date  of  July  7, 
1921: 

The  firmer  tendency  evidenced  in  the  local  rubber  market  a  week  ago 
matured  to  an  active  market,  due  chiefly  to  dealers  covering,  and  a  general 
rise  in  values  of  2'/2  cents  resulted.  The  weekly  auctions  held  yesterday 
opened  quietly,  but  improved  later  on,  additional  buyers  coming  in.  At  the 
aiternoon  session  competition  was  keen  and  the  sale  closed  strongly  at  best. 
No  standard  quality  sheet  and  crepe  was  sold.  Good  F.  A.  Q.  sheet  was  in 
slrone  demand  up  to  22^  cents  (I  lot  sold  for  2i  cents)  and  off  quality 
hits  fetched  relatively,  good  prices.  Olf  quality  crepe  sold  up  to  26  cents 
(26J^  cents  was  paid  for  one  lot),  an  advance  of  2J^  cents  on  the  week. 
F'ine  browns  were  in  short  supply  and  advanced  ly^  cents.  Cood  brown 
aiul  dark  crepes  remained  steadv.  A  small  quantity  of  bark  cr^pe  sold  from 
5  to  8'j  cents.  Of  681  tons  catalogd,  469  tons  were  offered  and  390  tons 
sold.     Tile  following  is  the  course  of  values  : 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  pound  in 

per  pound  Lcndon 

Sheet,   good    ribbed    smoked 15        @   23  — /  6'/^    (S.  — /  8J4 

Crepe,    good    pale 16       @  26^         — /  7       @  — /lO 

Crepe,   fine  brown 13        @    IB'/,         — /  (,'A    (d'  — /  7ii 

Crepe,   good   brown Syj    &    12H         — /  4Ji    @  — /  6 

Crepe,    dark    8        ^i    U  —/  ^H    ^  —/  SU 

Crepe,    bark    5        (»     S'A         — /  3%    @   — /  4H 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    MALAYA 


(These  figures  include  the   production  of  the  Federated   Malay  States,  but 
not  of  Ceylon) 
January  1  to 
May  31,  1921 


To 


United 
dom 


Singapore 
K  i  n  g  - 
..pounds  25,947,473 

The    Continent 4,724,272 

Japan     17,487,668 

Ceylon    44,627 

United  States  and 

Canaila    42,110,628 

Australia     509,294 

Other   countries...  


Malacca        Penang 


January  1  to 
July  7,  1921 

Port 
Swettenham     Totals 


2,299,953 
1,739,485 


9,482,699 
101,600 


15,640 
806 


113,999 
930,733 


9,984,792 

59,132 

37,575 

243,884 


796,533 


47,714,917 

6,624,489 

17.525,243 

402,510 

43,057,001 
510,100 
796,533 


Totals,  ,/>0Mn<f J  90,823,962     4,055.884  11,425,564  10,325,383  116,630.793 
Compiled  by   Barlow  &   Co.,   Singapore. 


AUGUST,    1921 


10        11 


NEW  YORK   AVERAGE  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES 

Prices  in   Cents  Per   Pound 

JULY,    1921 
A , 

18        19       20       21        22       23       25       26       27       28       29        30         1  2  Z 
Plantations 
Sheet 

Ribbed,  smoked    MVt   iS'A   15       UVi   14/.    14!^    14-H   U'A   U'A   13.54    13M    13}4    \3H  14  14M    14)4    14fi   1454    1454    1454    1454    14J<   1354   H 

First    latex    16'A   \7'A   16)«   16'A   16'A   16',4    15^i    15^4   155^   1454    14-54    1454    15'-4  15^  15M 

Off   latex    14       167<    1414    UH    1454    1454    MM    13^   14       1354    13-4    MVi    1354  1.'54  1354 

No.    1    blanket 13)4   13H   13H   1354    13'^   13!4    1351   13H   U'A   1254    1254    1254    I2;4  12-54  1254 

No-    2    blanket 1214   12'^   12/,    1254   12>/i    12/,    12-5^   12^    I2|4    12!^    1154    )15.i    11-14  '1-VJ  I1-t4 

No.    3    blanket 1154    12H    11/    1154   1154    HM    1154    11/   1154   U'A    101^    105<t    lOM  IO14  10)4    10-H    1 

Thin,  clean,    brown 13        13/    12/    1254    1254    1254    12)4    1254    12/    1154    HM    11*4    1 1 '/i  11/  11/ 

Siwckv    brown    11/    12       11/    1 1 -H   115^   IIW    11/    11/    11        1054    10-54    1054    10/  10-V4  lO-M 

Rolled  brown    11       11'4   11/    11/    11/    11/    10)4    H;?   10/   1054    1054    1054    10)4  10-54  1054 


15/  15/ 

1354  1354 

1254  1254 

'154  1154 
1014 

11/  11/ 

10-/  1054 

'.n,)4  1054 


15/ 

1354 
1254 
1154 
1054 
11/ 
1014 
1054 


15/ 
14/ 
13 


15/    15/ 
14/    14/ 


13/    13/ 
12/   12/   12/ 
1154   11/    11/ 
1154   12/    12 
1054   11/    11 
11       11       11 


14,',^   1454  14/ 

14        14/  14/ 

1254  1254  12J4 

1154   1154  1154 

1054   1054  1054 

11/   11/  11/ 

11       10-}4  1054 

U       U  U 
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FEDEJIATED    MALAY    STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS 

"  An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  exports  of  plan* 
talion  rubber  frtun  the  rederatcd  Malay  States  in  Tune  amounted  to  5.823 
tons,  which  compares  with  7,658  tons  in  May  ancf  9,049  tens  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  Expiirts  for  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  amounted  to  41,509  tons  as  against  55.475  tons  last  year  and  50,717 
tons  in  1919.    Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

January    tons       7.163  11.119  7,085 

February     10,809  9,781  6.091 

March     10,679  9,524  7.408 

April     7.664  8.375  7.444 

May     ;.       7.308  7.627  7.658 

June    7.094  9.049  5,823    . 

Totals    tons     50,717  55.475  41,509 


STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS    RUBBEJl    EXPORTS 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  10,111  tons  of  rubber  (tran- 
shipments. 1,310  tons)  were  exported  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in 
the  munth  of  June  as  compared  with  8,813  tons  in  May  and  11,663  tons 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  half  year's  exports  amounted 
to  43,912  tons  as  against  73.483  tons  last  year,  and  82,725  tons  in  1919. 
Appended  are   the  comparative   statistics: 

1919  1920  1921 

January    tens     14.404  13.125  5,809 

February     15.661  17,379  5.813 

March    20,908  5.931  7.275 

April      10.848  9.768  6.091 

1  May     15,845  15.617  8.813 

■  June     5,059  11,663  10,111 

Totals tons     82,725  73,483  43.912 


CEYLON   RUBBER  EXPORTS 


January  I,  to  June  30 


To 


United    Kingdom pounds 

Austria    

Belgium    

France    

Germany    

Holland    

Denmark    

Italy    

Norway    

Western    Australia    

\'icloria    

New   South  Wales 

United  States 22,078.498 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

India     

Straits  Settlements   

Japan    

Totals    pL  iinds 

Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


1920 

1921 

17,869, 7.J4 

16,384,417 

980 

106.830 

249,904 

440,817 

317,900 

108.228 

1.823,488 

28 

374,281 

51,565 

89,600 

95,200 

2,240 

56 

89,669 

125,890 

180,094 

103.800 

22,078.498 

22.317.223 

425.600 

419,148 

586 

8,382 

44.800 

157,667 

207,376 

r     41,592,217 

42,481,794 

PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    JAVA* 

Five  Months 

May  Ended  May 

, ' ^     , * > 

1920               1921  1920              1921 

To  Netherlands    kilos      317.000        876.000  1,846,000     3.728,000 

Great    r>ritam    407,000        213.U0O  2,731.000     4,065,000 

Germany       "1  I    145,000 

Belgium ••.•.■.■.:;:; ;:;::.;::      •''•"'w*     ^•'"'^  «.oo«"] -'siboi 

Italy     J  (       4.00O 

United    States    1,362.000         117.000  7.O41.00O     2. 508.000 

Singapore    176. OOS           ll.OOO  1,865.000     1,058.000 

Japan     6,000         184,000          95,000 

Australia     30.000        834,000  46,000     1.O43.000 

Totals    tiVoi  2,329.000     2,054,000  13,762,000  12,651,000 

Ports  of  origin: 

Tan.ljoni;    Priok    *i7oj  1,274,000     1,940.000  6.645.000     6.786.O00 

Samaraiig    8.000           29.000  193.000         160.000 

Soerabaya    1,045,000          28,000  6,517,000     4,802,000 

•Destinations  not  -separately  mentioned. 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT     ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK 


AND 


Fine      Medium     Coarse     Caucho 

TvLY  24.     Bv  tUc  S.  S.  "Dunstan"  from  Para. 

Sdiafer    &    Meyer 57,396         4,488       23.760     

Paul    Bertuch    22,982      

Mever    &    Brown.    Inc 48,775 

Poel   &    Kelly,    Inc 112.000         4.480         4,480 

Jl'LY-  24.      By  the  .S.  S.  "Dunstan"  from  Manaos. 
Paid   Eert.:ch    56.484      


30,000 


August   10.     By  the  S.  S. 
Fred   Ste.-n   &   Co 


.120 

August   10.      By  the   S.   S.   "Tuslin" 
Poel   &    Kelly,   Inc 70,000 


'Tustin"  from  Manaos. 


4,4SC 


from  Para. 


6,720       56,000 


August  12.     By  the  S.  S.  "Sallust"  from  Para. 


H.   A.  Asllett  &  Co. 
Poel    &    Kelly.    Inc.. 


40,000 
22.400 


15,000 


August   12.     By  the  S.   .S.   "Sallust"   from   Manaos. 

Paul   Bertuch    28.924      

Fred   Stern   &   Co 44,800      22,400 


22,400 
58,532 


Totals 
Pounds 

85,644 
22.982 
48,775t 
150,960 


56,484 

5,600 
132,720 


55,000 
44,800 


87,456 
67,200 


August  17.     By  the  ,•=.  S. 
Poel  &  Kelly,  Inc 


'Balzac'*  frc-m  Para. 
36,000     


117,000     153.000 


HncUides  medium. 


PLANTATIONS 


(Figured  at   180  pounds  net  to   t'le  bale  or  case.) 
Shipped 


Shipment 
from : 


Pt  unds. 


Trials. 


July  20.     By  the  S    S.  "City  of  Chester"  at  New  York, 

Konig   Bros.    &    Co Colombo  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Colombo  New  York 

Baring    Bros Colombo  New  York 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York 

General   Rubber  Co Colombo  New  York 

Smith    &    Schippers.    Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Poel  &  Kelly.  Inc Colombo  New  York 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York 

H.   A.  Astlett  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

\'arious   Colombo  New  York 

July  2^.     By  the  S.  .S.  "Lancaster"  at  New  York. 
Netherlands     Corporation 

for   Oversea   Trade....  Soerabaya  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York 

J.   D.    Lewis Soerabaya  New  York 

Vaiirnis     Soerabaya  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Malacca  New  York 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Malacca  Akron 

Manhattan    Rubber    Man- 
ufacturing Co Batavia  New  York 

Mitsui   &  Co.,   Limited...  Hatavia  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.  Batavia  New  York 

Pacific    Trading    Co Batavia  New  York 

L.   C.   Gillespie  &   Sons..  Batavia  New  York 

Mitsubishi   Goshi  Kaisha.  Batavia  New  York 
Baird   Rubber   &   Trading 

Co Batavia  New  York 

Lewis   &   Peat Batavia  New  York 

Poel  ft  Kelly.  Inc B.ltavia  New  York 

John    D.    Lewis Batavia  New  York 

P  h  e  I  a  n  ,      Borland      & 

Fearons    Batavia  New  York 

Various    Batavia  New  York 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

July  21.     Bv  the  S.  S  "Lancaster"  at  Baltimore. 

Poel  &  Kelly.  Inc Singapore  Baltimore 

July  22.     By  the  S.  S.  "Rotterdam"  at  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc....  Rotterdam  New  York 

Various     Rotterdam  New  York 

July  28      By  the  S.   S.   "Vasconia"  at  New  York. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co...  London  New  York 


20,340 

145,600 

20,160 

80,640 

151,200 

175,860 

44.100 

22,400 

22,000 

475,540 


1,157,840 


215.640 
173,880 

24.840 

49,680 

90,000 

205,740 

18.720 
30.600 
217.800 
13.500 
36,000 
22,500 

76,500 

30,240 
240.480 
235,440 

69.480 
492,360 
116.480  2. 359.880 


280,000    280,000 


44,800 
125,120 


169,920 


524,880   524.380 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  AND  WASTE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1921   (BY  MONTHS) 


1921  Plantation 

January     tcms  12,819 

February     7,913 

March     12,241 

April    16,861 

May 9,127 

June    12,361 

July    11,140 


Totals,   7 -months.    1521...      82.462 
.Totals,   7   months.    1920...    149.098 
••    Cmnfiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  In 


Manicoba 

Totals 

and  Matto 
Crusso 

Mis- 
cellaneous 

Paras 

Africans 

Centrals 

Guayule 

Balata 

Waste 

1921 

1920 

1,312 

43 

3 

41 

173 

1,071 

15,462 

22.401 

432 

269 

2 

25 

25 

216 

37 

8.919 

33,984 

1,794 

377 

1 

3 

29 

7 

345 

14.797 

33,998 

403 

5 

64 

226 

7 

17,566 

24,957 

1,570 

9 

33 

.     40 

186 

41 

10,999 

28,666 

1,091 

25 

49 

203 

72 

13,801 

15,606 

495 

27 

30 

25 

189 

34 

11,940 

17,487 

7.097 

716 

68 

5S 

3 

273 

1,200 

1,607 

93,484 

13.924 

3,644 

590 

504 

13 

327  • 

5,937 

3,062 

177,099 
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PUINTATIONS— Continued 

Shiprnt-nt  Shipped 

from:  lo;  Pounds.         Totals. 

July  28      By  the  S.  S.  "Eastern  Sea"  at  New  york. 

Various    Rotterdam  New  York  279,540        279,540 

July  28.      By  the  S.   b.  "Mongolian   Prince"  at   New  York. 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc M.ilacca  New  York  <;5,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  495,180 
Charles    T.     Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  25,200 

Poel    &    Kcllv,    Inc Singapore  New  York  61,400 

Baird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  94.500 

F.    R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  18S,820 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc...  Singapore  New  York  100,800 
Peninsular        Trading 

.'\gency,    Inc Singapore  New  York  72,000 

Rubber     Impc-rters     & 

Dealers   Co..    Inc Singapore  New  York  143,100 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  54,000 

Thomas    A.    Desmond    & 

Co Singapore  .New  York  295.200 

Raw   Products  Co Singapore  New  York  70,200 

Adolph    Hirsch    &    Co...  Singapore  New  York  14.400 

E.  f'l.  Curry  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  63, .160 
Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc.  .  Singapore  New  York  38,520 
Frt'd      VN'aterhouse      Co., 

Limited    Singapore  New  York  8,640 

Phelan.       I?  o  r  1  a  n  d      & 

Fcarons    Singapore  New  York  85.680 

Smith   ,S:    Schippers,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  100.800 

Meyer   Jv    Brown,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  161,280 

^^encral    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  102.060 

The   Fisk   Rubber   Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  147,060 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Ciy.     Singapore  Akron  153,900 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  VVatertown  13,566 

Various     Singapore  New  York  791.094     3,325,760 

July  30      By  the  S.  S.  "Yamagata  Maru"  at  New  York. 

Baring    Bros Singapore  New  York  118,800 

Baird    Rubber  &  Trading 

Co     Singapore  New  York  59,400 

Willian-.  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singaiwre  New  York  27,000 

H.  S.  Sefcriro  &  Co Singapore  New  York  169,920 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown  89,600        464,720 

August  1.     By  the  S.  S.  "Rvndani"  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc..  .  .  Rotterdam  New  York  179.280 

•Various    Rotterdam  New  York  720,000        899,280 

August   1.     By  the  S.   S.  "Cedric"  at  New  York. 

Various    Liverpool  New  York  343.980        343,980 

August  3      By  the  S.  S.  "Melville  Dollar"  at  New  York. 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Sincapore  Akron  216,540 

Pacific  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  197,820 

Fred    Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  112,000 

Rubber   Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  27,000 

Poel  &   Kelly,   Inc Singapore  New  York  22.400 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  132,120        707,880 

August  3.     By  the  S.  S.  "Yeendyk"  at  New  Y^ork. 

Various    Colombo  New  York  401,632 

Wm.  Schall  &  Co Soerabaya  New  York  13,105 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  684,462 

Manhattan    Rubber   Mfg. 

Co Batavia  New  York  34.369 

Poel    &    Kelly,    Inc Batavia  New  York  22,400 

Wm.  Schall  &  Co Batavia  New  York  31,088 

H.   A.  Astlett  &  Co Batavia  New  York  62,000 

Various    Batavia  New  York  33,826 

Ho,rd    Rubber   Co L™don  Watertown  11.220 

Various    Belong  Asahan  New 'S'ork  213,539 

Various    Belawan-Deli     New  York  177,313     1,584,954 

August  4.     By  the  S.  S.  "City  of  Lehore"  at  New  York. 

J.   Aron   &   Co Colombo  New  York  20,160 

F.  R.  Henderson   &   Co..  Colombo  New  York  180 

Hayiev    &    Kennev Colombo  New  York  138,600 

Poel    &   Kelly.    Inc Colombo  New  York  59.000 

Goldman,   Sachs  &  Co.  ..  Colombo  New  York  69.660 

Mever  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  78,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  578,380 

Hood   Rubber  Co London  Watertown  22,400        966,780 

August  6.     By  the  S.  .^.  "Nieuw  ,\mstcrdam"  at  New  Y'ork. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  22,400 

Various    Rotterdam  New  York  82.6.50        105,050 

August  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "IJoveric"  at  New  York. 

Charles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Ine Colontbo  New  York  42,120 

Whittall  &•  Co.  of  Ceylon  Colombo  New  York  129,240 

Smith   &    Schippers,   Inc.  Colombo  New  York  284,040 

Goldman,    Sachs    it    Co..  Colombo  New  York  91.440 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Colombo  New  York  45,000 

Various    Colombo  New  York  108,340        700,180 

August  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Boveric"  at  Boston. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Ceylon  Watertown  130,160        130,160 


Sliipiuint  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds. 

-^UGUST  6.     By  the  S.  S.  "Yaka"  at  New  York. 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Rotterdam  .\kron  1,477,080 

August  7.     By  the  S.   S.  "Maryland"  at   New  York. 

Fred   Sttrn  &   Co London  New  York  11.200 

.AUGU.ST  8.     By  the  S.   S.  "Carniania"  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber  Co Liverpool  New  York  11,200 

Various    Liverpool  New  York  46,260 

.•\ucuST  9.     By  the  S.   S    "Topa  Topa"  at  New  York. 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Sin.gaporc  .-Kkron  202,140 

Baird    Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  67,320 

Poel   X:   Kelly,   Inc Singapore  New  York  186,000 

Various    Singapore  New  York  76,620 

August  10.     By  the  S.  S.  "Qan  M.acl.aren"  at  Boston. 

Various    Ceylon  Boston  172,970 

.\ugust  10.     By  the  S.  S.  "Clan  MacLaren"  at  New  York. 

Sinith    &   Schippers,    Inc.  Colombo  New  York  63,180 

Goldman.   Sachs  &  Co...  Colombo  New  York  40,320 

H.   A.  -Xstlett  S:  Co Colombo  New  York  22,000 

Various    Colombo  New  York  383,910 

AuGi'ST   10.     By  the  S.  S.  "Osakis"  at  New  York, 

H.   A.  Astlett  &   Co Java  New  York  56,000 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown  22,400 

Fred    Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  York  150,080 

Poel  &  Kelly,  Inc Singapore  New  York  82,000 

August  10.     Bv  the  S.  S.  "Medford  Hall"  at  New  York. 
Hood    Rubber    Co Ceylon  Watertown  89,900 

.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Carmona"  at  Los  Angeles. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  56.000 

.     By  the   S.    S.    "West  Carmona"   at   San   Francisco. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  112,000 

August    13.      By   t!ie  S.    S.   "Bowes  Castle"  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly,  Inc Singapore  New  York  250,000 

Fred    Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  York  33,600 

Meyer   &    Brown,   Inc.  . .  Singapore  New  York  239,680 

Hood    Rubljer    Co Singapore  Watertown  145,730 

Continental     Rubber     Co. 

of  New   York Singapore  New  York  44,800 

August  13.     By  the  S.  S.  "Noordam"  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &    Brown,   Inc...        Rotterdam  New  York  100,800 

Poel   &    Kelly,   Inc Rotterdam  .New  York  89,500 

Hood   Rubber   Co London  Watertown        134,332 

August  18.     By  the  S.  S.  "West  Neris"  at  New  York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co London  Watertown  56,530 

Fred  Stem  &  Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

PONTIANAK 

July  21.     By  the  S.  S.  "Lancaster"  at  New  York. 
Fred      Waterhouse      Co., 

Limited    Soerabaya  New  York  5,100 

July  30.     By  the  S.  S.  "Yamagata  Maru"  at  New  Y'ork. 
Pacific   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York         110,400 

AFRICANS 
July  25.     By  the  S.  S.  "Bassa"  at  New  York. 
Fred  Stern  &  Co Lagos  New  York  44,800 

GUTTA    PERCHA 
July  28.     By  the  S.  S.  "Mongolian  Prince"  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  31,500 


BALATA 

July  24.     By  the  S.  S.  "IXinstan"  at  New  York. 
X'arious    Para  New  York 

July  25.     By  the  S.  S.  "Mayaro"  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited       Cayenne  New  York 

July  31.     By  the  S.  S.  "Mahopac"  at  New  York. 
Earle  Bros London  New  York 

.\fCusT  7.     By  the  S.  S.  "Nickerie"  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co..  Limited        Surinam  New  York 

Wm.   Sch.ill  &  Co Paramaribo        New  York 

August  8.     By  the  S.   S.  "Carmania"  at  New  York. 
Various    Liverpool  New  York 

August  11.     By  the  S.  S.  "Maraval"  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited       Cayenne  New  York 


4,350 


5,610 


1,200 


13.810 
3,000 


1,200 


16,900 


Totals, 

1. 477.080 
11,200 

57,460 

532,080 
172,970 

509,410 

310,480 
89,900 
56,000 

112,000 

713,810 

324,632 
112,530 

5,100 

no,40o 

44,800 
31,500 

4,350 
5,610 
1,200 

16,810 

1,200 

16,900 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

IMPORTS   OF  CRUDE  AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 


May 


Unmanufactured — free 
Indi.i  rubber 

From  France    

Netherlands  

Port  iigal    

United    Kingdom. 

Canada     

Central    America. 

Mexico   

Brazil    

Pern    

Other    .South    ."Vm. 

British  E.  Indies. 

Dutch    E.    Indies. 

Other      countries. 

Totals  


Pounds 

229.198 

370,737 

8'). 391 

9,017,369 

3,070 

19.901 

200.289 

3,216,017 

114,308 

94.654 

22,843.746 

7,195,829 

705,393 


V^alue 

$50,430 

163,888 

22,766 

4,067.994 

1,751 

7,842 

53,595 

824.988 

33,794 

42.380 

11,137,937 

3,177,985 

203,200 


Founds 


494,415 

10,761 

1,320,499 

226.357 


Value 

$'95,666 

1,038 

205,692 

102,555 


3.718,340 

8,541 

454 

14,596,314 

3,515,157 


394,466 

939 

104 

2,626,236 

645,231 


44,099,902     $19,788,550       23,890,838       $4,071,921 


Balata    

(iuayule    

Telutong     (Pontianak). 

Gutta  percha 

Rubber  scrai; 


19,127 

206,946 

684,878 

246,589 

1,081,244 


Totals,  unmanufactured  46,338,686 

Chicle     dutiable        673,977 

India  rubber  and  gutta  per- 
cha     dutiable         

India  rubber  substitutes, 

dutiable  


9,033 

42.043 

137,554 

48,446 

78,757 

$20,104,383 

$434,554 

85,417 


76,506 

75,020 

70,336 

165,200 

252.311 

24,530,211 
556,658 


45,679 
15.004 

3,097 
28,170 

7,531 


242 


$4,171,402 

$293,626 

77,853 

30 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE 


Manufactured — 
India  rubber 

Scrap    and    old 1,254,641 


Reclaimed 

Belting'   

Hose'   

Packing!    _. . 

Boots'    pairs 

Shoes'    pairs 

Soles    and    heels' 

Tires 

Casings'     

Inner  tubes^ 

Solid  tires' 

All   other  tires' 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' . 
Other  rubber  manufactures' 
Suspenders  and  garters.  .. 

Totals,  manufactured. 

Fountain  pens. ..  .number 
Insulated  wire  and  cables. 


757,178 


22,572 
756,613 


42,107 


$119,018 

537,450 

$22,678 

125,814 

206,123 

25,772 

256,076 

112,519 

297.255 

113,667 

150,001 

37,868 

74,597 

10,004 

26,920 

659,581 

147,567 

160,406 

89,578 

35,564 

4,630,072 

941.880 

512,132 

95,243 

403,979 

108,797 

63.996 

25,157 

284,981 

45,297 

8(16.036 

327,436 

489,285 

45,816 

$8,962,401 

$2,125,020 

$35,133 

3,474 

$1,985 

791,303 

860.491 

MERCHANDISE 


H      I 


rt  o 

rt  S 


EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN 

Unmanufactured — 

India    rubber 550,755 

Balata    202,100 

Telutcng  (Pontianak) 92,940 

(iutta    percha 1 

Rubber   scrap 

Totals,  unn.anufactured     845,796 

Manufactured — 
Gutta     percha     and     india 

rubber   

India  rubber  substitutes.  .  125 

Totals,     manufactured  

Chicle     

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

MaNUI-ACI  URED 

To  Alaska 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing       $25,431 

Boots    and    shoes,  .pairs  504                 1,588 

Other    rubber    goods...  3,856 


$239,368 

121,460 

18,478 

2 

930,283 
19,637 
42,000 

$206,135 
7,305 
5,231 

6,720 
998,640 

672 

$379,308 

$219,347 

$149 
30 

$2,919 

$179 

$2,919 

•  50,200 

$22,590 

4.715 


$6,752 

15,053 

3,310 


Totals 


To  Hawaii 
Belting,  hose,  and  packing 

.Automobile   tires 

Other  tires 

Other    rubber    goods... 


Totals 


To  Portn  Rico 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing 

Automobile    tires 

Other  tires 

Other  rubber  goods. . . . 


Totals 


$30,875 

$18,873 
92.078 
14,516 
19,235 

$144,702 

$10,119 

89.751 

9,509 

20,933 

$130,312 


$25,115 

$7,529 

54,980 

1,040 

17,717 

$81,266 

$5,151 

71,813 

3.541 

25,122 

$105,627 


'  Details    of   exports   of   domestic    merchandise   by   countries    during   May, 
1921,  appear  on  this  and  the  preceding  page. 
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CUSTOM   HOUSE  STATISTICS 


NEW    YORK 


June 


1920 


1921 


UNMANUFACTrBED — free 

Crude   rubber 

From    Belgium    

France     

Netherlands   

Portugal    

Spain     

England     

Canada    

Costa  Rica   

Guatemala     

Nicaragua      

Panama     

Mexico     

Trinidad    

Bolivia     

Brazil     

Colombia     

Ecuador    

Dutch    Guiana    

Peru    

Venezuela     

China     

British   India    

Straits  Settlements. 
British  East  Indies. 
Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Australia     

Philippine    Islands.  . 


Pouni 


ds 


75.335 

275,975 

1,928,772 

598,664 

165 

5,408,155 

777 

1,613 

902 

12,366 

450 

20,357 

83 

4,132 

2,264,845 

82,875 

23,082 

12,048 


\'alue 


$29,674 

80,334 

904,276 

123,667 

41 

2,354,919 

389 

639 

226 

3,389 

135 

13,025 

33 

2,193 

631,506 

24,136 

6,656 

8,189 


Pounds 

49,595 
941,378 

1,357,917 


Value 

$1,075 
174,884 

211,549 


2,215,989 

366,712 

•12,524 


22,594 


2,861 

100,800 

391.826 

14,348,557 

4,367,387 

5,778,264 

900 

42,959 


1,743 

40,344 

182,582 

6,509.587 

2,096,661 

2,644,246 

465 

14,250 


50,957 

487,050 

21,910,519 

2,377,632 

3,616,981 


242,286 
41,315 

5,552 

2,431 

11,624 

63,656 

3,887,366 

293,920 

665,050 


39,558 


5,000 


Totals    35,744,150  $15,673,305  33,479,406  $5,605,708 

Balata    141.683             88,261  124,832  72,661 

Jelutong    (Pontianak)    1,202,096          203,113  249,236  11,541 

Gutta  percha    645,880          120,551  196,231  25,156 


Totals    37,733,809  $16,085,230     34,049,705     $5,715,066 

Rubber  scrap  and  redain.cd.        669,182  36.883  149,925  2,167 


Totals,    unm.-...ufactured.   38,402,991  $16,122,113  34,199,630  $5,717,233 
Manufactures    of    rubber   and 

gutta   percha    $104,856          $49,693 

Rubber    substitutes     24  25  

Chicle    dutiable       201,321          110,715  132,021  65,295 


EXPORTS 


375.065 


Manufactured 
Automobile  and  other  tires. . 

Inner    tubes     

Belting,  hose,  .md  packing.. 
Rubber  boots  and  s\^ot%. pairs 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 


Totals,     manufactured 

Insulated    wire    

Unma.sufactubed — free 
Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed         321,663 


$2,302,386 

228,805 

341,243 

393,559 

47,999 

86,110 

453,726 

$3,853,828 
$423,154 


44,678 


$39,235 
FOREIGN  EXPORTS 


Crude    rubber    

Balata     

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


263,333 


3,154 

4,396 

224,283 


$640,719 
34,578 

113,775 
57,355 
20,911 
30,812 

233,687 

$1,131,837 

$561,546 

$19,574 


$501 

2,506 

31,400 


TJn. MANUFACTURED — free 
Crude  rubber 

From  England     

British   East   Indies. 

Straits  Settlements  . 

Totals     

Gutta    percha     

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manufactures. dKtia!>/e 


M  ASS  ACH  US  ETTS 

IMPORTS 


252,220 
108,540 

$79,132 
35,835 

251,190 
78,400 

$20,399 
10,766 

360,760 
28,592 

$114,967 
2,110 

329,590 
21.000 

$31,165 
4,407 

389,352 

$117,077 
$6,498 

350,590 

$35,872 
$2,139 

EXPORTS 


June 


1920 


Manufactured 
Automobile  and  other  tires. . 

Inner    tubes    

Belting,   hose,   and   packing.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. />a»rj 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

Totals,    manufactured    . . 

Insulated    wire    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures. duii'aWe 
Rubber    substitutes. . .  dutiable 

Manufactured 
Automobile  and  other  tires. . 

Inner    tubes    

Belting,  hose,  and  packing.. 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. ^fliVj 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,     manufactured... 

Insulated    wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 


Pounds 


327,820 


149,435 


$359,242 

$113,339 

13,538 


EXPORTS 


2,618 


431,166 


Crude     rubber 

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 

Guayule    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 
Chicle    


PHILADELPHIA 

IMPORTS 


Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Rubber  manufactures. rf"fia^/r 

Manufactured 
Automobile  and  other  tires.  . 

Inner  tubes    

Belting,   hose,    and   packing.  . 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 


1,000 


EXPORTS 


Manufactured 
.'\utomobile  and  other  tires.  . 

Inner    tubes    

Belting,   hose,    and   packing.  . 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes. pairs 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries   

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals,    manufactured... 
Insulated    wire    


EXPORTS 


23,529 


Unmanufactured — free 
Crude  rubber 

From   Straits   Settlements.. 
Dutch  East  Indies. . 

Totals    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 

Totals  unmanufactured.  . 

Chicle    dutiable 

Rubber  manufactures. rfn/tab/ff 


OHIO 

IMPORTS 


1,116,526 
77.690 

1,194,216 
57,401 


1921 


Value 

$2,603 

25,1 

7,810 

298,526 

3.676 

7,546 

38,828 


Pounds 


6,713 


BUFFALO 

IMPORTS 
82,763  $3,206 

2,410 

.    2 


$177,117 

93,885 

21,487 

9,061 

2,870 

10,989 

131,729 

$447,138 
$5,087 
61,434 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS 

878,741  $91,915 

52,847  9,912 

50  43 

781  234 

2,895  1,013 


$150 


$52,305 
2,390 
45,096 
3,683 
2,058 
7,190 


Totals,     manufactured $112,723 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS 
Rubber    manufactures $1,046 

NEW  ORLEANS 

IMPORTS 
Chicle    dutiable  3,267  $2,641 


$50,413 

16,690 

8,712 

26,062 

1,088 

84 

6,624 

$109,673 
$10,992 


$606,298 
39,446 

$645,744 
7,626 

$653,370 

$3,832 

1,458 


Value 

$10,775 
827 
1,673 
12.216 
4,087 
2,065 
19,492 

$51,135 
$1,40S 


107,649  $2,414 
19,487 

$20,590 

1,137 

9,973 

1,019  2,225 

85 

4,630 

58,940 

$97,580 

$5,908 

43,875  5,654 

469,964  $93,869 

$222 

$5,139 

1,208 

170 

387 

$6,904 

$14,804 

3,888 

23,324 

5,488  9,787 

311 

650 

1,038 

$53,802 

$2,003 


$341 
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EXPORTS 


June 


Manufactured 
Belting,  hose,  and   packing. 
Other  rubber  manufactures. 

Totals,    manufactured.  . 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

IMPOETS 
Unmanufactured — free 
Crude  rubber 

From  Straits  Settlements..      1,650,023  $791,134 

Hongkong 204  80 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Totals   1,650,227  $791,214 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 

Totals,    unmanufactured.      1,650,227  $791,214 

Rubber  manufactures.(iH(ia6/e         $622 

EXPORTS 

Manufactured 

Automobile  and  other  tires $332,582 

Inner  tubes    65,064 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing 128,394 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes. /'diV,?            9,495  9,208 

Soles    and    heels 6,568 

Druggists'    sundries 1,752 

Other  rubber  manufactures 15,003 

Totals,    manufactured $558,571 

Insulated  wire $14,424 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed.           7  4,067  2,667 


1920 

1921 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

$46 
51 

$97 

Unmanufactured — free 
Crude  rubber 

From  Canada    

British  India   

Straits  Settlements. . 

Hongkong    

Japan 

WASHINGTON 
IMPORTS 

307,004        $318,422 

154,140            161,840 

1,119,661          580,705 

160                    64 

1,580.965     $ 
144,000 

1,724,965     $ 
EXPORTS 

757 

1,061,031 
24,697 

1,085,728 
$46 

$151,453 
18,446 

Rubber  scrap  and   reclaimed. 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 
Rubber  manuf<ictures.d«^'at/e 

Manufactured 
Automobile  and   other  tires.  . 

Belting,   hose,    and    packing. . 
Rubber  boots  and  shots. pairs 

5,313 
3,404 
4,286 

Druggists'  sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures. 

561 
2,337 

Totals,    manufactured... 

63.044 

CHICAGO 

IMPORTS 

1,1 89,3 12 

$185,800 

$2,337 

2,571 

$13,325 
776,872 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.. 

Rubber  manufactures. rfiifia/^/c 
Chicle   dutiable 

MICHIGAN 

IMPOKTS 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.             5,000 
Rubber  manufactures. rf)(/ia6/c         

EXPORTS 

MANUFACTUHfc'D 

.■\uIomobiIe  and  other  tires..         

Inner  tubes    

Belting,    hose,   and   packing 

Rubber  boots  and   shoes. /"dirj  3,924 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'  sundries    

Other  rubber  manufactures 

Totals,    manufactured 

Insulated  wire 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed.  42,433 


179,225  $23,812 

27,988  4,746 

207,213  $28,558 

118  10 

207,331  $28,568 
$1,153 

$62,866 

2,026 

20,904 

3,602  4,099 

1,973 

7,923 

$99,791 

$1,979 


118,720 


118,720 


512 


127,230 


535,130 


118,720    $14,795 


$14,795 


$14,795 
$675 


$17,685 

955 

5,079 

1,242 


83 
1,649 


$26,693 
$469 
2,596 


$3,535 
300,017 


$100 

7,840 

rs 

$177 

$36,855 

$2,424 

6,475 

1,361 

3.110 

1,341 

13,397 

810 

2,780 

54 

436 

456 

15,091 

5,861 

$75,418 

$14,223 

$3,779 

$974 

1,123 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS 

July^  1921 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  Pounds 

Buffalo  30,624 

New  York   26,811,807 

Maryland   280,000 

San  Diego   35,581 

Los  Angeles   489,862 

Totals    27,647,874 


Value 
$3,369 
4,079,870 
37,108 
16,719 
77,393 

$4,214,459 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

May 


1920 


1921 


Pounds 
Unmanufactured — ft  ce : 
Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.: 

From  United  Kingdom 647,441 


United  States 

Belgium 

Belgian  Congo 

Brazil   

British  East  Indies — 

India  

Straits  Settlements. 
France    


584.654 
12,023 
33,400 

129,506 

33,493 

508,740 

54,313 


Value 


$358,376 

248,669 

6,302 

17,434 

64,146 

16,760 

265,161 

26,576 


Pounds 


200 
764,990 


11,220 
604,393 


Value 


$90 
132,854 


2.215 
130,967 


Total   2,003,570     $1,003,424       1,380,803        $266,126 


Balata    51 

Rubber,  recovered    358,705 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha  scrap 313,936 

Rubber  substitutes   107,001 


74 
65,593 

22,524 
14,917 


144,990 

104,952 
28,183 


16,311 


2,522 
7,234 


Totals,   unmanufactured.  .   2,783,263     $1,106,532       1,658,928        $292,193 


Partly  Manufactured — 
Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods. 

Hard  rubber  tubes 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered.  . . 

Totals,  partly  manufactuied 

Manufactured — 

Belting  

Hose_ 

Packing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,    including    water- 

proofed  

Gloves   

Hot-water  bottles    

Tires,  solid   

Tires,  pneumatic 

Inner  tubes    

Elastic,   round  or  flat 

Mats   and   matting 

Cement    

Other  rubber  manufactures... 

Totals,  manufactured... 


7,733 
"3,617 


$5,127 
4,365 
4,491 


10,750  $13,983 


598 
"2,909 


$641 
2,589 
3,380 


3,507 


$17,405 

12,914 

5,704 

19,494 

19,463 

1,237 

2,913 

37,505 

116,839 

13,034 

49,366 

137 

5,784 

171,532 

$473,327 


$6,610 

$3,853 
5,102 
3,663 
5,598 

10,359 

1,285 

273 

7,881 

122,371 

9,586 

22,514 

1,652 

2,324 

113,309 

$309,770 


Totals,  rubber  imports.    2,794,013     $1,593,842       1,662,435        $608,573 


Insulated  wire  and  cables — 
Wire    and     cables     covered 
with     cotton,    linen,    silk, 

rubber,  etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables,  cov- 
ered as  above 

Chicle    

Fillets    

Webbing 

Fountain  pens 


34,088 


$21,824 

17,690 

17,536 

573 

57,980 

3,627 


50,600 


$10,251 

17,331 
22,748 

1,533 
20,959 

1,679 


EXPORTS   or   DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER   GOODS 


M.,y 


1920 


1921 


Reex- 

Produce  PO''ts  of 

of  Foreign 

Canada  Goods 

Value  Value 
Unmanufacti'red — 

Crude  and  waste  rubber $22,738  

Manufactured  - 

Belting    $7,195  

Hose    9,377  

Boots  and  shoes 66,455  $  1 1 5 

Clothing,    including    water- 

proofcd    4,282  509 

Tires,   pneumatic    587,475  

Tires    1,987  7.064 

Other  manufactures    30,802  348 

Totals,    manufacturcil. .    $707,573  $8,036 

Totals,  rubber  exports.    $730,311  $8,036 


Produce 

of 
Canada 
Value 

$9,334 

$379 
38.225 
36,328 

8.916 

266,592 

4,360 

19,174 

$373,974 


Reex- 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods 
Value 

$95,072 


53 

549 


12,629 
1,602 


$14,833 


$383,308        $109,905 


950 
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UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS 

IMPORTS 

June 


Unmanufactured — 


1920 


1921 


Pounds 


N'alue 


Pounds 


N'alue 


.559,800 
,293,700 
703.600 
,597,500 


I'SMANUrACTUHED — 

Crude   rubber 
1 'rom  — 

Straits  Settlements 5, 

Fideralcii   Malay   States     6, 

British   India V 

Ceylon  and  dependencies     2 

Other  Dutch  possessions 
in   Indian    Seas 

Dutch  Kast  Indies  (ex- 
cept other  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  Indian  Seas) 

Other  countries  in  East 
Indies  and  Pacific,  not 
elsewhere     specified.. 

Brazil     

Peru     

South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica (except  Brazil  and 
Peru}     

West  Africa 

French    West    Africa. 

Gold  Coast 

Other   parts   of   West 
Africa    

East  Africa,  including 
Madagascar    

Other    countries 

Totals    22,848,700      £2,508,749 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber       907.100  14.343 


1,084,900 


2,571.600 


234.000 
,025.000 
160,000 


47,900 

3,400 
15,900 

163,200 

94,700 
293,500 


£609,286 
708,308 
191,797 
283,437 

122,756 


289,365 


26,223 

195,242 

15,200 


5,011 

230 
1,726 

24,989 

9.547 
25.632 


3.457,100  £142,841 

2.618,500  121,228 

497,400  21,060 

1,524.500  64,817 


1,647,300 
3,005.500 


184.00P 
232,300 


600 


4,400 
800 


18,400 


Totals,  unmanufactured  23,755,800 

£2.523,092 

Gutta  pcrcha  and  balata.. 

1,482,000 

£333,677 

Rubber     substitutes 

58,200 

2,040 

Manukactlred — 

Boots  and  shces..doc.  pairs 

47-584 

£99,607 

Waterproof    clothing 

611 

182 

Tires  and  tubes 

500.220 

Other  rubber  manufactures 

47,726 

13,190,300 
15,700 

13,206.500 
268,700 


6,200 


EXPORTS 
UNMAl«n»*eiB»BD 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rub- 
ber           1.338.600  £35,063 

Rubber   substitutes 168,100  9,225 


Totals    1,506,700 

ManufactubeI) — 

Boots  and  shoes, do;,  pairs  7,635 

Waterproof     clothing 

Insulated     wire 

Submarine   cables 

Tires    and    tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures         


£44,288 

£17,194 
216.359 
140,762 
416,853 
500,220 
441.224 


243,200 
24,600 


267,800 
2.826 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN 


Unmanufacture[>— 
Crtide  rubber 

To  Russia    10,300 

Sweden,  Norway  and 

Denmark    413,900 

Germany    1,078,900 

Belgium     516,000 

France    2,842,900 

Spain    45,400 

Italy     370,500 

Austria-Hungary    ...  10,800 
Other  European  coun- 
tries      607.200 

United     States 5.021.600 

Canada     1,478.400 

Other    countries 286,300 

Totals,    rubber 12,682,200 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rub- 
ber      17,900 

Gutta  percha  and  balata..  109.900 

Rubber   substitutes 6,900 

Manufactured  — 

Boots  and  shoes.. do:. /"uV-t  793 

Tires  and    tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures  


£  1 .000 


2.200 


78,110 
135,433 


8,948 
10,550 


131 

27 


846 


£584,009 
570 


£584,579 
£53,912 


£7,573 
1,431 
1,953 

228,801 
43,369 


£5,524 
545 

£6,069 

£6,4V8 
60,303 
77,631 
63,333 
228,801 

150,471 


£93 


39,375 

102,999 

63,104 

310,716 

4,744 

38,834 

1,328 

113,900 

1,241,000 

407,100 

419,200 

12,600 
110,100 

56,500 

5,119 

36,744 

12,309 

15,792 

567 

3,o;7 

1,521 

59,766 
574,185 
167,076 

32,375 

590,000 

1 ,083,600 

38,100 

13,500 

18,402 

40,044 

1,645 

640 

£1,395,502 

4,087,800 

£135,953 

£1,190 

19,270 

,   160 

28,666 
2,300 

i'3',736 

45 

£4,636 

40,376 

2,006 

1 

£5 

29,951 

4,028 

RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    NETHERLANDS 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER 

Eleven  Months  Ended  Nuvemtier 


1919 


1920 


Unmanufactured —  r~     , 

Kilcs' 
Wild    rubber 

From  Great  Britam /  3,460 

French    Congo 149,186 

Brazil      141,255 

United     States 5,212 

Belgian     Congo 91.923 

Other    countries 104,997 

Totals    566,033 


Gilders'- 


1,104,018 


1,104,018 


Kilos 
28,373' 


139,036 
31,040 
73,457 
87.334 


Eleven  Months  Ended  .November 


1919 


1920 


Kilos^ 
Plantation   rubber — 

From  (ireat   BTitain 1,114.921 

Netherlands   E.   Indies  3,222,256 

Indian     Empire 442,308 

Other   countries 66,9/9 


Totals     

Rubber     scrap 

Reclaimed     rubber 

Hard    rubber 

.lelutong    (Por.tianak)    

P>alata      

Gutta  pfrcha  and  gutta  percha 
waste    

Totals     unmanufactured.. 

MaNUFACTI   RED 

Autcmobile  tires  and  tubes: 
From  (jermany     

Bel^iium      

Great     Britain 

France    

United  States 

Other   countries 

Motorcycles  tires  and  tubes: 
From  Germany    

Belgium      

Great   Britain 

France    

United     States 

Other    countries 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes: 

From   (lermany    

Belgium    

Great    Britain    

F'rance    

United  States 

Other   countries 

Solid  tires  and  cushion  tires; 
From  Great   Britain 

United   States 

Other    countries 

Rubbered    goods    

Manufactures  of  gutta  percha. 
Rubbered     clothing     for     men 

and  boys   

Rubbered   clothing  for  women 

and  girls    

Rubbered  collars,  cuffs,  etc... 

I'.octs  and   shoes 

Insulated   wire  and   cables.... 

Hard   rubber   goods 

Other  rubber  goods 

Totals  manufactured    .  . 


. . .  4,846,464 


,109,562 
5,948 
1,602 

'2'5',479 

8,040 


Gilders' 


11,419,110 


11,419,110 

394,691 

9,994 

7,156 


i^ 


Kilos 


Gilders 


117.858 
20,212 


196.870  1 
9,949,122  I 

30,929  I  23,047,685 
204,629  J 


23,047,685 
75,675 
55.870 
11,824 
20.675 
476,265 


10,381,550 

300,762 

38,475 

2,651 

42,206 

94,002 


2,575 


5,904 


6,563,128     13,073,039     11,221,461     24,385,824 


4,943,780 


6,936.045 


580,138 


5,517,951 


250.336 

1,679.405 
276,541 


1 ,089 
16,325 
36,615 

6,073 
14,997 

3,062 

81,924 

107.295 

316.775 

185,699 

4.626 

59,925 

237.934 

56.689 

25.311 

361.767 

114,354 


405,829 


3,739,304 


636,531 

1,850.690 
481,376 


95,718       1,007,282          226,742  2,628,648 

78,754  1,008,023 

■134  3,918 

211,371  638,775 

23,594,120  21,524,932 

12,473  90,452 

856,274  2.802,700 


34,762 
2,669 

7,428,369 

6,016 

406,485 


Total   imports 


447,146 
24,725 

6,883,922 

17,359 

1,336,642 

22,965,227 

36,038,266 


42,747,223 


67,133,047 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 


Unmanufactured — 
Wild  rubber: 

To  Germany     

Austria     

Other  countries 


59,694  1 
■■■■■^\ 

59,701 

1,274,339  ' 

1,090,246  I 

112,822 


Totals     

Plantation    rubber: 

To  Germany     

United   States.  . . 
Other   CI  untries 


Totals     2.477,407 

Scrap   119.116 

Hard   rubber    •'96 

lelutong    (Por.tianak)    v: X:i 

Balata    54,047 

Gutta  percha  and  gutta  percha 

waste    29,729 


146,254 


146,254 


6,826,330 


6,826,330 

56,067 

3,064 


359.240 


Gilders 


691,926 


691.926 


Totals,    unmanufactured.. 
Manufactured — 
Automobile  tires  and  tubes: 
To  Germany     

Sweden     

Norway   

Switzerland    

Bel^^ium     

Dutch  East  Indies 

( ireat  Britain   

France    

Other  countries  

Motorcycle   tires  and  tubes: 
To  Sweden    

C^reat    Britain    

United  States   

Other  countries    

Bicycle  tires  an<l  tubes: 
To  Great  Britain   

Dutch  East  Indies 

Sweden    

,Swilzerland     

Germany    

Belgium    

Other  countries    

Solid  tires  and  cushion  tires: 
Tu  ticrmanv    

Great  Britain  

Other  countries  

Rubbered  goods   


271,580 
25,800 


2,740,496       7,329,095 


57,722 
3,159 
1,205 


434,365') 
89,013  f  1,105,747 
51,682  I 

575,060   1,105,747 

3,130,954  ) 

2,088,556  >  12,063,066 
449,666  J 


12,663,066 

58,2',  0 

2,515 

14,100 

576,865 

88,918 

14,509,504 


5.669.176 

146.971 

353 

21.390 

110,801 

12,632 

6,536,383 


2.561  i- 
240  I 
1,425 


710  J 


115 
10 


373 

118'! 
1.219 
1,540 
5,735 
8,836 
12 

591 


726,82 


4,437 


113,129 


12.6051 
7,734  I 
4.238  I 
9.247 
3,074 

12,346 

13.812 
8.411  I 

13,673  J 

1.237  1 
1.190  I. 
1,632  I 
1,537  J 

19,855 
20,284 
39,669 
19,235 

34,135 
16,597 
9,800 


3,775  1 

1,396 

149  f- 

19,045 

2,412 

1,410 

2,882 

10,536 

38,759 

13,969 

571,760 


29,79S 


752,067 


16,270 
64,250 
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Eleven  Months  Ended  November 


Two  Months  Ended  February 


1919 


Kilos'  Gilders- 

MANUFACTTitEU 

Manufactures  of  gutla  percha.  263  2.611 
Rubbered     clothing     for     men 

and  boys 3,167  33.300 

Rubbered   clothing   for   women 

and   girls    1.486  23,604 

Boots   and    shoes 

Insulated    wire  and   cables 564.009  1,806.671 

Hard  rubber  goods 52.432  54.983 

Other  rubber  gccds 33.800  185,260 

Totals,   manufactured 3.008,622 

Total  exports 10.337.717 

^One  kilo  equals  2.2  pcunds. 

-One  gilder  equals  $0.40   (normal). 


1920 

"\ 

'  Kilcs 

Gilders 

4.960 

41,760 

22,768 

264,678 

12,754 

2.445 

829,739 

850 

37,352 

2 
4 

145,993 

5,290 

,350.101 

5,510 

152,568 

,-;00,039 

18,909,543 

RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY 

IMPORTS  or  CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 
Two  Months  Ended  February 


1920 

^ K 

Quintals^ 

UNMANI'FACTURED — 

Crude  rubl-cr  and  gutta  pcrcha — ■ 
raw    and    rt claimed: 


1921 


Lire^ 


Quintals 


28 

'  898 
674 

"923 

381 
143 
942 
115 

4,103 
11 

4,114 

17 

10 

8 

177 

49 

19,730 

12 

25 

148  1 

50 

633 

2O0 

1,179 

3,897,850 

1121 
1,815 

"■■428 

548 

4,965 

""299 
233 

Nethe' lands. 

French   Asiatic   Colonics. 

Indian   and   Ceylon 

Dutch    East  Indies 

Straits    Settlements 

French    African    Colonies 

■    7,980.000 

Brazil     .  .          

Other  countries   

3,897,850 
1,6.50 

3,899,500 

49.300 

18,100 

11.200 

292,050 

101,800 

394,600 

40,800 

100,000 

\    2,886,800 

2.204. 7O0 
6,099,350 

8,400 

7,980.000 

Rubber  scr^p    

Totals,     unmanufpctured. .  .  . 
Manufactured— 
India  rubber  and  jrutta  percha — 
Threads             

8,400 

75 
i 

104 
67 
91 

110 
50 
20 

i  [oeo 

591 
8 

45 

996 

7,980,000 
217  SOO 

Sheets,   including  hard  rubber. 

Tubes    

Belting 

Rubl-er-coat'.'d  fabrics  in  pieces 
Boots    and    shoes Pairs 

5,700 
145,200 
110,550 
197,000 

2.200 

170,000 

80,000 

Clothinp  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and    lubes: 

4,771,200 

Ignited    States    

Other    countries    

1.884.50O 
7,583.850 

Totals,  m.imifacturecl    

Totals    ini!,orls    

9,998.850 

15.563,850 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER 

Unman'jfactured— 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw    ind    reclaimed: 

To  Austria     30O 

France    

Spain     

t'nitcd    State?    490 

Other   co\mtries    


395,000 


:.352 
253 


50  j 


Totals 
Waste    


Totals,     unminufactured.  . .  . 
Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percba — 

Threads     . . 

Sheets,    including   bard    rubber 

Tubes    ' 

Belting    

Rubber-coated    f.abrics    in    pieces. 

Boots    and    shoes pairs 

Other     

Elastic   webbin? 

Clothing  and   articles   for  travel. 
Tires  and    tubes: 

To  Austiia     .... 

Belgium     .  . 

Czecho-Slovakia     

Dcnmarl:     

France     

Great    Britain    

N'etherlands     

Rumania    

Spain     

Swit7erland     

India   and    Ceyh  n 

I^utch    East    Indies.  ....... 

Straits    Settlements    

Australia     

Argentina    

Brazil      

Other   countries    


790 
655 


1,445 


395.000 
131,000 


526.000 


1,327,500 


1,327.500 
97,600 


2,655 
488 


3.143   1,425,100 


76 
59 
166 

245,600 

89,200 

220,250 

'"27 

445 

1 

1.W 

63 

81.000 

8.900 

1.500 

684,000 

315,000 

38 

34 

249 

7 

29 


108 
110 
278 
148 
157 
1.616 

96 
186 

76 
116 
689 
447 
192 
170 
428 
445 
368 


141 
11 

282 

431 
41 


117.800 
58,600 

316,250 
14,700 
87,000 


535,800 
55,000 


14.075,000 


7 

2,366 

46 

442 

95 

15 

396 

636 

7 

'"393 
9 

314 


13,700,000 


1920 

Quintals^  Lire^ 

Other    rnbijcr    £oods 1,529       2,814,200 


1921 


Quintals  Lire 

2,844       5,266,600 


Totals,    manufact.ired 


18,534,650 


Total    exports    19,060,650 


20,151,750 
21,576,850 


'One   qu-'ntal   equals   2?<i.46   ponnHs. 
-One  lira  cciuals  $0,193   (iiortnal). 


THE  MARKET  FOR   RUBBER  SCRAP 

NEW    YORK 

TiiK  situ.Ttion  remains  depressed  and  must  so  continue  while 
abnormal  industrial  conditions  prevail.  The  demand  for 
scrap  by  domestic  reclaimers  is  very  limited.  Bids  for  mixed 
tires  from  dealers  run  about  75  cents  a  100  pounds.  Other  de- 
-scriptions  of  scrap  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  Thero  is  no 
export  movement  and  no  foreign  inquiry. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED 

Art-nsl    :?.    I'lJl 
Trices  subject   to  cli.iriRe   wiihnut  notice 
BOOTS   AND  SHOES 

Boots    and    shoes (ft.  $0.03  "4  ■3) 

Trimmed    arctics    /ft.  .02^2  @ 

Untrimmed    arctics    if).  *.02     @ 

HARD  RUBBER 

Battery  jars,   black  compound /fr.  *.07J<j@ 

\o.    i,    bright    frncturc- H,,  •.12      @ 

INNER  TUBES 

No.    1     lb.  .0S}4(?i) 

Compounded     \h.  XtiY^n 

Red     \h.  .03/s@ 

MECHANICALS 

Black  scrap,  mi.\ed.  No.   1 Ih.  •  02'4@ 

No.   2 lb.  '.Oli^o 

Heels     lb.  '  .aiy,^ 

H  orse-shre  pads   lb.  •.02^$  @ 

Hose,    air   brake lb.  '.Ol      @ 

fire,     cotton     lined lb.  ".Ol      @ 

garden      Ih.  .07      (Si 

Matting     lb.  •.01      @ 

Red   packing    lb.  '.04  ^S@ 

Red       scrap.  No.  1 (h.  •  07     @ 

No.  2 lb.  ♦.OS'^  & 

White  scrap.  No.  1 lb.  '.07     @ 

No.  2 lb.  '.06     @ 

TIRES 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto  peelings   th.  '.02     @ 

Bicycle    lb.  '.Ol'/jO 

Standard    white   auto lb  *.Qiyn@ 

Mixed    auto    lb.  '.Ol      @ 

Strii-ped,   unguaranteed    lb  •.01      @ 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S lb.  * .02Vi® 

SOI.IU— 

Carriage  lb.  '.lilVi® 

Irnn     lb.  @ 

Truck,  clean   lb.  '.^Wi® 


.03^ 


.15 


.03 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.01!/, 


.05 
.08 
.06 
.07  J4 
.0654 


.02  Ji 
.02 
.02Ji 
.01  !4 
.0154 


.02  M 
.02 


•Nomina!. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 

NEW    YORK 

PRo.^PECTS  of  the  smallest  crop  in  years  is  the  unfavorable  out- 
look for  .•\mcrican  cotton  at  the  present  time.  This  feature, 
together  vv-ith  increased  foreign  buying,  has  given  strength  to  the 
market  and  prices  have  advanced.  On  August  1,  si>ot  middling 
upland  was  quoted  at  12.90  cents  as  compared  with  40  cents  a 
year  ago.  On  August  23,  quotations  on  this  grade  were  13.75 
cents,  a  gain  of  85  points  since  the  first  of  the  month. 

Ecvi'TiAN  Cotton.  The  market  for  Sakellarides  and  uppers 
was  rather  weak  early  in  the  month  but  later  developed  firmness. 
Business  has  been  dune  in  the  latter  grade  around  16  to  17  cents, 
c.  i.  f.,  Boston. 

Practically  all  medium  and  low-grade  uppers  have  been  sold 
and  the  stock  in  .-Mexandria  is  chiefly  composed  of  better  grades. 
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There  are  some  spot  uppers  in  this  country  but  holders  arc  very 
firm  in  their  idea  of  price.  Sakcllarides,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  neglected  excepting  the  higher  grades.  There  is  a 
large  stock  of  Sakel  cotton  in  this  country,  and  also  in  Alex- 
andria, composed  almost  entirely  of  medium-grade  cotton. 
Medium-grade  Sake]  can  be  bought  around  23  cents  c.  i.  f., 
Boston,  ex-duty,  but  top  grades  are  at  a  premium  of  10  to 
15  cents,  which  is  out  of  proportion  and  indicates  the  scarcity  of 
very  high-grade  cotton  carrying  good  staple.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  so-called  short-staple  Sakel,  but 
some  of  these  lots  were  found  to  be  either  Pillion  cotton  or  a 
very  poor  quality  of  Sakel  such  as  is  sometimes  grown  in  upper 
Egjpt  or  on  poor  land  in  other  districts.  The  last  crop  produced 
a  great  deal  of  poor-staple  cotton  and  according  to  reports  the 
present   crop   is  expected   to   show   somewhat  the   same  out-turn. 

Se.\  Isl.-knd  Cotton.  The  latest  report  from  the  Sea  Island 
district  indicates  a  crop  of  possibly  four  to  five  thousand  bales 
this  season.  It  is  believed  that  extra  choice  could  be  purchased 
at  40  cents. 

Arizona  Cotton.  The  Arizona  market  has  been  strengthened 
somewhat  by  the  proposed  export  of  a  fair  quantity  of  the  carry- 
over of  the  last  crop.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  No.  2  grade 
can  be  bought  in  fair  quantity  at  28  to  29  cents.  There  has  been 
no  change  from  estimates  of  30,000  bales  for  the  present  crop, 
but  with  the  carry-over  there  should  be  nearly  75,000  bales 
available  for  spinners  this  season.  Altogether  it  would  look  as 
though    extra    staples    were    in    abundant    supply    while    medium 
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staples  such  as  1-3/16  to  IJ-^-inch  cotton  might  be  hard  to  buy 
within  the  next  si.x  to  twelve  months. 

Mech.\nical  Ducks  and  Drills.  The  demand  is  broadening 
for  these  fabrics.  The  market  has  been  strong  and  active. 
Prices  have  advanced  in  accordance  with  the  new  range  of  cotton 
values. 

Rainco.'Vt  Fabrics.  Business  has  improved  considerably  since 
last  month  when  only  two  or  three  fabrics  were  in  demand, 
while  present  inquiries  cover  an  extended  line.  Small  quantity 
buying  and  repeated  orders  seem  to  be  the  general  rule.  Price 
revision  is  downward. 

Sheetings  The  market  on  sheetings,  particularly  the  light 
weight,  is  very  firm  and  advancing  and  deliveries  within  sixty 
days  are  hard  to  obtain.  The  mills  being  comfortably  sold  for 
60  days  are  unwilling  to  contract  beyond  that  time  unless  at  an 
advance  in  present  prices.     A  good  fall  business  is  expected. 

TiRK  Fabrics.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  tire  fabric 
situation,  which  continues  to  be  unsettled.  Buying  has  been  for 
immediate  requirements  and  prices  are  governed  by  the  needs  of 
the  buyer  and  the  willingness  of  the  holder  to  sell. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS 

August    25,    1921 
Prices  subject   to  change   without   notice 
BUELAPS 

32 — 7  ounce    100   yards  @ 

32 — 8-ounce      @ 

40— 7J4-ounce     $3.5C     ®3.55 

40— Bounce    3.5.';      (r>.    3.60 

40 — 10-ounce    4.40     @4.45 

40 — W/i-ounce    4.45      O   4.50 

45 — 7^.ounce    @ 

45 — Bounce    @ 

45 — lO'Ounce    @ 

DRILLS 

38-inch   2.00-yard    yard         .16     @ 

40-inch  3.47-yard    10     (* 

52-inch     I.90-vard     18     @ 

52inch   !.9S.yard    17^<@ 

60inch   1.52-yard    2254 @ 

DUCK 

CARRIAGE    CLOTH 

38-inch    2.00-yard   enameling   duck vard        .16      @ 

30-inch    1.74-yard    18      @ 

72-inch     16.66-o;incc .35     & 

72-incb    17.21-ounce    36!/5(?« 

MECHANICAL 

Hose    pound        ..10     @ 

Belting     30     @> 

HOLLANDS,  40-INCH 

DEAD   FINISH 

Piece   20     @ 

Cut    25     @ 

FLAT   FINISH 

Piece   16!4@ 

Cut     1S!^@ 

LONSDALE 

White,  piece    4S  @ 

cut    .60  (fp 

Colors,   piece    -51  @ 

cu*     64  @ 

(iret-n   and   blue,  piece 56  (ffi 

cut     "•••         .70  .  (S) 

NAINSOOKS 

White    18     @     -2154 

Iksh    22     @ 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS 
COTTON 

Bombazine  64   x  60 vard        .10.1^  (!i) 

60  X  48 WHiH) 

Cashmeres,    cotton    and    wool,    36-inch,    tan 60     @ 

Twills  64  X  72 10     (?     .12 

60    X    102 ''t      @ 

Twill     mercerized,    36-inch,  blue  and   black 26VS@ 

tan  and  olive 24     (B) 

Tweed   fO     @   1.00 

printed   \^  ,f. 

Plaids    60x48 10'/|@ 

56   X   44 09'/,m 

Repp    24     @ 

Prints  60  X  48 • • -Jl     f 

64   X   60 13     @ 
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IMPORTED   WOOLEN   FABIUCS  SPECIAIXV   PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND   FANCIES 

63-mch.  3'4  to  7^  ounces yard  @ 

36inch,  2 Ji  to  5  ounces @ 

IMPORTED   PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON) 

63inch.   3'/i  to  7  ounces vard  @ 

36  inch.  2  to  4  ounces @ 

SHEETINCB,  10-INCE 

48  X   48,  2.50-yard $OA0'A@ 

48  X  48,  2.85-yard 09yi® 

64  X  68,  3.15-yard lOH® 

56  X  60,   3.60yard OS'/ifS 

48  X  44.  3.75-yard 08  @ 

SILKS 

Canton,   38  inch    yard        .27^5® 

Schappe,   36-inch 45  @ 

STOCKINETTES 

SINGLE   THREAD 

3  ^    Peeler,  carded pound  @ 

4!^    Peeler,   carded f @ 

6H  Tceler.  comlied @ 

DOUBLS   THREAD 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

354    Peeler,    carded @ 

6^2    Peeler,   combed @ 

TISE  FABEICS 
BUILDING 

17>4ounce  Sakellarides,    combed pound        .90  @ 

17 54 -ounce  Egyptian,  combed .70  @ 

175^-ounce    Egyptian,    carded .65  @ 

1754-ounce    Peelers,    combed .70  @ 

1754-ounce    Peelers,    carded 52  @ 

COKD 

15-ounce    Egyinian    pound        .76  @ 

BICYCLE 

8-onnce    American     pound  @ 

10-ounce   American    (!i 

CHAFER 

954  -oitnce    Sea    Island pound  @ 

95!i-oiince    E(?yptinn.   carded. 80  @ 

95<t-ounce    Peeler,    carded 67  @ 


rcduction.s  lias  bocii  readied  and  the  outlook  is  reported  as 
encouraf^ing. 

Gas  Bi..\t :k.  The  tire  manufacturing  demand  continues  to  im- 
prove with  the  steadily  increasing  output  of  tires. 

Hexamethvlene  Tf.trami.ne.  Prices  have  dropped  well  below 
the  dollar  mark.  Plenty  of  stock  is  available  at  83  to  85  cents  a 
pound  with  inciuiries  limited.  Latterly  supplies  were  reported  at 
80  cents. 

LiTHAROE.  There  has  been  no  marked  increase  of  interest 
among  consumers  since  the  price  reduction  became  effective.  The 
drop  in  price  was  34  cents  below  the  rate  ruling  for  several 
months  previously.   The  price  now  fixed  is  7^  to  7-)4  cents. 

LiTHOi'ONE.  The  demand  holds  steady  and  of  good  volume. 
Price  6  to  dyi  cents  a  pound  in  bags.  One  of  the  largest  producers 
has  doubled  its  capacity  within  recent  weeks  owing  to  the  extend- 
ing use  of  lithopone  for  outside  painting  as  well  as  for  tires. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  Routine  business  is  reported  with  prices 
rather  weak. 

Sublimed  Lead.  In  this  line  the  reduction  in  price  was  set  at 
K--cent  a  pound.  Some  increase  of  demand  followed;  and  more 
will  follow  as  the  mechanical  rubber  soods  industry  gathers  head- 
way in  the  expected  revival  of  business. 

Sulphur.  Demand  is  reported  rather  sluggish  and  prices  un- 
changed. 

T.VLC.  The  call  for  domestic  and  foreign  grades  is  steady  and 
prices  unchanged. 

Whiting.  Consumption  fair,  and  supplies  ample  to  take  care  of 
any  business  that  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

Zinc' Oxide.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  from  the 
tire  manufacturers,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  continue  for  some 
time  as  the  factories  regain  normal  production. 


THE   MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS 

NEW  YORK 

IN  most  lines  01  pigments  and  compounding  ingredients  a  ten- 
dency to  steady  increase  in  demand  has  been  noted  during  the 
past  month.  The  chief  price  changes  were  reductions  of  Yi  and 
.)^-cent  a  pound  on  lead  oxides.  The  effect  of  these  reductions 
in  ^timulating  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers  will  not  react  on 
production  for  at  least  a  month. 

Aniline  Oil.  There  is  an  excessive  supply  of  this  material 
and  the  call  is  purely  routine.  Prices  range  from  18  to  26  cents 
a  pound. 

Barytes.  Business  in  this  material  during  most  of  .August  has 
been  steady  but  sub-normal,  some  improvement  being  noted  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  There  is  little  barytes  of  foreign  origin 
on  the  market. 

Benzol.  The  demand  on  the  short  supply  continues  abnormal. 
Foreign  business  is  large  but  shipments  arc  hampered  owing  to 
lack  of  transport  facilities.  The  short  supply  will  not  be  remedied 
until  the  steel  industry  renews  operation  of  coke  making  from 
which  benzol  is  a  by-product. 

Blanc  Fixe.    The  market  is  quiet  and  business  light. 

Cadmium  Sulphide.    Remains  steady  at  $1.20  a  pound. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  Supplies  are  abundant  and  prices  range 
from  6  to  7'/:  cents  a  pound. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  There  has  been  a  well-sustained  de- 
mand and  ample  stocks.  Prices  have  held  firm  at  lOj/;  to  12  cents 
a  pound. 

China  Clay.  Liberal  imports  arrived  early  in  the  month. 
There  is  now  a  good  stock  in  the  market  and  a  fair  call. 

Dry  Colors.     Activity  has  not  been  marked.    The  end  of  price 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS 

August  23,   1921 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  Tiotice 

accelerators,  orgakic 

Accelerene    ( f .    o,    h.    English    port) '('-  13j.      @ 

.^ccelemal    (bbl.) J-  ?0-6«     f 

.\rico                   "*•  -'5     @ 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals '''■  -95      @    1.00 

Aniline  oil   (drums  extra) 'O-  -20     @ 

F  xcellerex    "'•  ® 

Formaldehyde  aniline    '^-  -55     &     -60 

Hexamethylene  tetramine    'Y^  '55      S 

Lead   oleate    (400  lb.  bbls.    factory) {b-  -20     @ 

N.  C.  C »•  ,,     f 

No.   999    *■  -IJ     f 

Paradin     *•  -59     f 

Paraphcnylcne   diamine    '''■  @ 

Thincarbanilide   *•  @ 

Vulcocene    ',''•  „  „.      @ 

XLO ">■  2.00     @ 

ACCELERATORS.  INORGANIC 

Lead,   dry  red {!>■  •'O.f       „,,, 

sublimed   blue    "'•  .0754®      -0754 

sublimed  white    ■'*•  -O/'A® 

while,   basic   carbonate 'f-  .07}4@     -08 

Lime,    flour    'J-  -^^f'®      „,,, 

Litharge,  domestic   'O-  •%!^'^     •"'" 

imported "'•  ■''      @ 

sublimed    '»•  „,,,®       ,„ 

Mamesium,  carbonate,  light I''-  -^/y'®      -Vi 

calcined  light lb.  .27     @     .30 

e.xtra   light ">•  -50      @ 

medium   light ">•  -25      @ 

calcined  heavy   (bbl.) lb.  .06     @     .07 

ACIDS 

Acetic   28   per  cent {b.  .025|@ 

glacial,  99  per  cent lb.  .1I54@ 

Cresvlic    (97%    straw  color,  drums) gal-  .80     @ 

(95%    dark,   drums) gal-  .75     @ 

Muriatic,  20  degrees lb.  .02     (3 

Nitric.  36  degrees '».  .05M@ 

.Sulphuric,  66  degrees lb.  .01  5^  @ 

ALKALIES 

Caustic    soda lb-  ■HJi'^    Ai 

Soda  ash,   58% f«"-  l-'O     ®   2-25 

COLORS 

Black 

Bone,  powdered   lb.  .0654 @     .0854 

Carbon  black   (sacks,   factory) "'.  .105^®     .20 

pressed     lb.  ® 
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COLORS — Continued 

Dipped  goods    ib. 

Drop    Ib. 

Ivory  black    lb. 

Lampblack   //'. 

Micronex     Ib. 

Oil    soluble    aniline Ih. 

Rubber  black    lb. 

Rubber  makers*  non-flyins  black tb. 

Blue 

Cobalt ..  .//■. 

Dipped   goods    //'. 

Prussian   Ib. 

Rubber    makers'    blue lb. 

Ultramarine lb. 

Brown 

Iron  oxide    lb. 

Sienna,   Italian,  raw  and  burnt lb. 

Sienna.  Italian,  raw   (tan  color) Ih. 

L'niber,   Turkey,  raw  and   burnt lb. 

X'andyke   //'. 

Green 

Chrome,  ligbt    lb. 

medium    lb. 

dark     !h. 

commercial    lb. 

tile lb. 

Guignet  lb. 

Dipped  goods    Ib. 

Oxide  of  chromium Ih. 

Rubber  makers'  green Ih. 


Red 

Antimony 


.Ih. 


Antimony, 


15/17%    (bbls.) Ib. 

lb. 

.Ih. 
.lb. 
.lb. 
.lb. 
.Ih. 
.lb. 
.Ih: 
lb. 


crimson    .  - . 
crimson.    E. 

crimson,  H 

crimson,   R.  M.  P 

golden    

golden,  R.   M.  F 

golden  1 

golden  2 

golden,  E.     15/17%    (bbls.)- 

7-A    

vermilion    

red  sulphuret lb. 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb. 

Dipped  goods,  red lb. 

purple     lb. 

orange     lb. 

Indian     lb. 

Iron   oxide,    reduced   grades lb. 

pure    bright    lb. 

Maroon   oxide    lb. 

Oil  soluble  aniline,   red lb. 

orange     lb. 

Oximony     lb. 

Para   toner    lb. 

Red    excelsior    lb. 

Rubber-makers'  red    ( four  shades) lb. 

purple    lb. 

Spanish   natural    lb. 

Toluidine    toner    lb. 

Venetian     lb. 

Vermilion,   American    lb. 

permanent    lb. 

English  quicksilver   lb. 

White 

Albalith     lb. 

Aluminum    bronze lb. 

Lithopone,    Bcckton   white    lb. 

Lithopone,    domestic    (factory) lb. 

Ponolith    (carloads,   factory) lb. 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb. 

Zinc   oxide.     American    Horse  Head    (factory) lb. 

Special    lb. 

XX   red    lb. 

French  process,   Florence  brand   factory: 

-     White  seal    lb. 

CJreen  seal   lb. 

Red  seal    lb. 

White    seal    lb. 

(factory) : 

ZZZ    (lead    free) lb. 

ZZ    (under  5%   leaded) lb. 

Z    (8-107o   leaded) lb. 

Yellow 

Arsenic,   yelk w   sulphide lb. 

Cadmium,   sulphide    lb. 

Chrome,    lifiht    and    medium lb. 

C.    P lb. 

Dipped   goods    lb. 

Ochre,  domestic    lb. 

imported    lb. 

Oil  soluble  aniline lb. 

Rubber  makers*  yellow lb. 

Zinc    chromate    lb. 

COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS 

Aluminum   flake    (carloads) ton 

hydrate,  light   lb. 

Ammonium    carbonate    (lump) lb. 

Asbestine     ton 

Barium,  carbonate  precipitated ton 

dust    ton  lOO.OO 

Barytes,    pure   white    (carloads) ton    23.90 

off   color    (carloads) ton    20.00 

uniform   floated    (carloads) ton    23.90 


Azo 


$1.0U 

® 

.07 

(a 

.16 

.15 

® 

.45 

.15 

® 

.12 

® 

.15 

.95 

® 

.10 

& 

.16 

.40 

& 

.25 

® 

.30 

1.00 

® 

.50 

® 

3.50 

® 

.16 

@ 

.35 

.04 

® 

.06 

.065^® 

.\2</i 

.07 

® 

.15 

.05H@ 

.06!^ 

.05 

@ 

.08 

.32 

® 

.34 

.34 

® 

.39 

.43 

® 

.47 

.12 

& 

.15 

® 

1.50 

® 

1.00 

® 

.55 

® 

3.50 

@ 

.40 

® 

.51 

.48 

& 

.35 

® 

.55 

fd) 

.21 

& 

.27 

.25 

& 

.30 

(a) 

.25 

(a 

.25 

® 

.42 

® 

.50 

(ffl 

.25 

<a> 

.12 

w 

1.00 

w 

1.00 

® 

1.00 

® 

.12 

® 

.03 

® 

.13 

.14 

® 

.12 

® 

1.75 

® 

2.00 

1.50 

® 

.16 

® 

1.40 

® 

3.50 

® 

2.50 

® 

.04J4@ 

.05 

2.75 

® 

3.25 

.02K@ 

.05 

.25 

® 

.30 

.30 

® 

.90 

@ 

1.00 

.06 

® 

.06/3 

.60 

® 

.65 

.06 

® 

M'A 

.06 

@ 
@ 

@ 

.06!^ 

C.L. 

® 

L.C.U 

.083^® 

.09  54 

.08 

® 

.08'/, 

.07  H@ 

.08 

.11 

® 

.11^ 

.0934@ 

.1054 

.08Ji@ 

.09^4 

.11 

(» 

11 '4 

.071^(8 

.08 

.07J4@ 

.07  Vi 

.07 

@ 

.OI'A 

.70 

® 

1.10 

® 

1.35 

.21 

® 

.21 

® 

1.00 

® 

.02'^® 

.OVA 

.04 

® 

.04!^ 

1.60 

® 

3.. 50 

® 

.35 

@ 

25.00 

@35.00 

.22 

® 

.25 

.07V^@ 

.10 

20.00 

@2S.00 

85.00 

@ 

Ilasofor     Ih.  $0.04J4  ® 

Ilcta  naphtliol     /i>.  .33  @ 

Blanc  fixe    lb.  .04  @ 

Bone  ash    lb.  @ 

Carrara    filler    (factory ) ton  20.00  @ 

Chalk,  precipitated,  extra  light   (f.  o.  b.   factory) tb.  .03;/j@     .Oi'A 

heavy  (f.  0.  b.  factirv) Ib.  .02J4@     .Oi% 

China,  clay,  Dixie    (.»i  22.00  @  35.00 

Blue  Ridge   Im  22.00  @3S.00 

domestic    Ion  7.50  (§'   9.00 

imported    ton  16.00  @24.0O 

Cotton  iinters,  clean  mill  run  (factory) lb.  .02H@ 

Diatomite     Ib.  .03  @     .04 

Fossil  flour  (powdered)     ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    (oil  65.00  @ 

Glue,  high  grade    Ib.  .25  @     .35 

medium    lb.  .17  @     .24 

low  grade  Ib.  .1054@     .16 

Graphite,  flake   (400pounds  bbl.) lb.  .10  @ 

amorphous    lb.  ,05  @ 

Ground  glass  1"F.    (bbls.) Ib.  @ 

Infusorial   eartli    (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  .15  @ 

Mica,   powderc'l    i lb.  .15  @ 

Phenanthrene    Ih.  @ 

Pumice  stone,  powdered   (bbl.) lb.  .03  (3     .08 

Rotten  stone,  powdered lb.  .02}^  @     .04}4 

Rubber   paste      ^....Ib.  @ 

Silica,    aluminum    ten  25.00  @30.00 

sold   bond    ton  35.00  @ 

silver   bond    ton  25.00  @ 

Soap  baik,  powdered tb.  .23  @ 

Soapstone,     powdered-srav     (carloads) toil  12.00  @ 

Starch,   powdered   corn    (bags) cwt.  2.33  @ 

(bbls.) cu-t.  2.61  @ 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone ton  20.00  @ 

Terra   blanche    tc-n  iS.OO  @28.00 

Tripoli  flour,  air-floated,  cream   or  rose   (factory) ..  .rojt  25.00  @ 

white    (factory)    ton  27.00  @ 

Tyrelith    ton  90.00  @ 

Whiting,  Alba    cwt.  15.00  @18.00 

Columbia    cv;t.  @ 

commercial     cu'l.  1.10  @    1.20 

Danish     ton  20.00  (S 

English    cliffstone    cwt.  1.70  @   1.90 

gilders     cwt.  1.20  @   1.35 

Paris,     white.     American ton  35.00  ® 

Quaker     ton  13.00  (315.00 

Superfine    ton  15.00  @  17.00 

Wood  pulp,  imported     ton  @ 

XXX ton  33.00  @ 

X    ton  30.00  @ 

Wood    flour    fon  35.00  @40.00 

MINERAL  RUBBER 

Elateron    (c.    I.    factory) ton  @ 

(I.    c.    I.    factqry) ton  @ 

r.ilst)nite     ton  70.00  @ 

Genasco   (c.   I.   factory) ton  50.00  @ 

(I.  c.  I.  factory) ton  52.00  <a 

Hard  hydrocarbon    ton  35.00  (345.00 

Soft  hydrocarbon    ton  35.00  @40.00 

320 -M.  P.  hydrocarbon   (c.  1.  factory) ton  50.00  @55.0O 

(I.    c.    1.    factory) ton  57.50  @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon   (c.  I.  factory) ton  40.00  @ 

(I.   c.    I.    factory) ton  45.00  @ 

M.    R.    X Ion  @ 

Pioneer,    M.    R.    (c.    I.    factory) ten  46.00  @ 

(I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  48.00  @ 

Raven  M.  R ton  @ 

Robertson.   M.  R.  pulverized   (c.  1.  factory) ton  @ 

^T.   R.  pulverized    (I.    c.    1.    factory) ton  @ 

M.   R.    (c.  1.  factorv) ton  52.50  @ 

M.   R.   (I.  c.  1.  factory) ton  55.00  @ 

Rubrax    (factory) ton  50.00  @ 

States  "A"   (c.  I.  factory) tott  45.00  @ 

No.    1    (c.   1.-  factory) (oit  40.00  (3 

Synpro,   granulated,  M.   R.    (factory) ton  69.50  @ 

OILS 

Avoilas    coiroo'.'nd    ((bhi.) lb.  .14  @ 

(kegs) lb.  .18  @ 

Castor,  No.  1.  U.   S.   P lb.  .11":-® 

No.  J,  U.    S.   P lb.  .lOVi® 

Corn    (*.  «10  @ 

refin^'d   lb.  @ 

Cottm    lb.  .09  @ 

Glycerine    (98   ler   cent) tb.  .14H@     .15 

Halowax     gal.  .25  @     .27 

Linseed,  raw   gal.  .80  @ 

Linseed  compound    gal.  @ 

Palmoline     lb.  @ 

Palm   niger    » lb.  .07  @ 

Peanut    lb.  .10  @ 

Petrolatum,    standard    Ib.  .04  (»     .08 

Petrolatum,  sticky   lb.  .08  @     .10 

Pine,    steam    distilled    gal.  1.30  @ 

Rapeseed,    refined    lb.  .12^  (^ 

blown  Ib.  .13V5@ 

Rosin    gat.  .41  @ 

•Synpro    gal.  .35  @     .60 

Soya  bean    lb.  .OSH@ 

Tar    gat.  .35  (3 
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Offset 
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Piano  Player 
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Auto  Top 
Fabrics 


Rubber 
Sheeting 

a 

Dress  Shield 
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Cord  Tire 
Spreading 
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VULCAN     PROOFING     COMPANY 


RUBBERIZERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


58th  ST.  and  FIRST  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WHITING 
GAS  CARBON  BLACK 

WOOD  FLOUR 
PRECIPITATED  CHALK 

EXTRA   LIGHT.   UGHT  &   HEAVY 


Write  or  phone  {or  Quotations 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL   CO. 

Manufacturers 

Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City 

Gramercy  3242 


TIRE 
FABRICS 

SEA  ISLAND— EGYPTIAN 
—PEELER 


JOHN  H.  MEYER  &  CO.,  INC. 

295  FIFTH  AVE.     -     .     .     .     NEW  YORK 
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Ruliber  Manufacturers 

will  be  interested  in  the  exhibit  of  the   National    AniMne   &  Chemical   Coninanv 
Inc..  at  the  • 

Seventh  National  Chemical  Exposition, 
New   York,   September  12-17 

Chemicals  of  coal-tar  origin  have  proven  indispensable  in  the  Rubber  Indus- 
try. Organic  compounds,  such  as  "National"  Thiocarbanilid  and  "National"  Tri- 
phenylguanidine,  are  used  to-day  by  leading  manufacturers  to  assist  curing,  and 
mijirove  tensile  strength  and  ageing  qualities. 

The  chemistry  of  rubber  making  has  taken  great  strides  in  recent  vears  and 
IS  engagmg  the  attention  of  our  leading  chemists  and  technicians. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Exhibit  and  talk  to  the  technical  men 
m  charge. 

Intermediates  Division 

National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 


21    Burling  Slip 


New  York 


NATIONAL  QlJALIi:X 


GUARANTEED 

InnerTubeTransfers 


Everyone  guaranteed  to  mark  your  tubes,  at  any  time, 
under  all  conditions  and  on  a  paper  that  will  come  off 
without  trouble.  We  are  specialisU  in  Inner  Tube  Trans- 
fer Labels.  Ask  us  about  our  Transfer  Service.  We  can 
make  you  an  attractive  price. 

THE  GOSHEN  PRINTERY 


621  S.  SEVENTH  STREET 


GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


We  also  make  Gummed  Tire  Labels,  Paper  Hose  Markers  and  Shop 

Tickets  of  all  kinds. 
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RESINS  AND   PITCHES 

Cantella  gum    lb. 

Cumar   resin,    hard /&. 

soft    lb. 

Tar,  retort   bbl. 

kiln    bbl. 

pine    retort    bbl. 

Pitch,  Burgundy    lb. 

coal   tar    ton 

pine    lar    lb. 

ponto    lb. 

Rosin,    K    (bbU 280  lbs. 

strained    (hbls.)    280  lbs. 

ShcHac,    fine    orange lb. 


SOLVENTS 

Acetone  (98.99  per  cent  drums  {6.62  lbs.  per  gal. ])../&. 

Henzol    (90%,    drums    [7.21    lbs.    per    gal.j) gat. 

pure  (drums)    gal. 

Carl'On  bisulphide    (drums    [10.81    lbs.   per   gal.]) .  . .  .lb. 
tetrachloride    (drums    [13.28  lbs.   per  gal. ])../&. 

Paracymene    (factory)     gal. 

Motor  i^asoline  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

73@76  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

68@70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

Naphtha,  V.  M.  &  P.  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

solvent    (drums  extra) gal. 

Toluol,  pure    (7.21    lbs.   per  gal.) gal. 

Turpentine,    spirits    gal. 

wood    gal. 

Xylol,  pure  (7.21  lbs.  per  gal.) gal. 

commercial     gal. 


$0.50     & 

.09     @ 

.13 

.09     @ 

.13 

n.75     @l: 

2.25 

11.50     @ 

14.00     @ 

.05     @ 

.05>/i 

20.00     @ 

.03^4® 

.10     @ 

5.85     @ 

5.35     @ 

.90     @ 

.12"4@ 

.13!/, 

.28     @ 

.31 

.30     @ 

.33 

.06?i:@ 

.07!/, 

.12 

5.00     @ 

.24     @ 

@ 

@ 

.23     @ 

.29     @ 

.28     @ 

.34 

.62}4@ 

.59>^@ 

.40     @ 

.43 

.28     @ 

.35 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black     lb. 

White    lb. 

Brown    lb. 

Brown  factice    lb. 

Rubber   factice    lb. 

White  factice    lb. 

Parage],  soft  and  niecUuni cwt. 

hard   ctet. 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS 

Lead,  black  hyposuliiliite   (black   hypo) lb. 

Orange  mineral,   domestic lb. 

Sulphur   chloride    (jugs) lb. 

(drums) lb. 

Sulphur,  flour,   Brooklyn  brand    (carloads) cwf. 

Brooklyn  brand  (less  carload) cvrt. 

Bergenport   brand    (bbls.) cwt. 

(bags) cwt. 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) cwt. 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES 

Wax,  beeswax,    white,    commercial lb. 

ceresine,  white    lb. 

carnauba    lb. 

Montan    lb. 

ozokerite,   black    lb. 

green   lb. 

paraffin    lb. 

sweet  wax    lb. 


$0.08  @ 
.09  @ 
.11  @ 
.07  @ 
.03Ji@ 
.08J4@ 
6.81  @ 
6.81     @ 


.40     @ 

.im@ 

.20      @ 
.08     @ 


.14 
.16 
.15 
.15 

.17 


.13!^ 


2.55 
2.30 


@ 


.55  @ 

.14  @ 

.16  @ 

.07  @ 

.30  @ 

.30  @ 
.03'/2(S 

.12  @ 


.08 


OCEAN    RATES   FROM    NEW   YORK    ON    TIRES,   TUBES,    MECHANICAL    GOODS,    CLOTHING,    FOOTWEAR 

AND     DRUGGISTS'     SUNDRIES' 


(Same  rates  apply  from  other  Atlantic  ports  where 
service    is    available. ) 

Rates 

, ^ , 

Country  and  Port  Cu.  Ft.  100  lbs. 

AFRICA 

Africa,  East  Coast — 
Beira    *$26.00 

Plus  landing  charges  $0.30  per 
ton. 

Kilendini    *30.40 

Delagoa  Bay  ) *^5  40 

Lourence  Marques        j 

Mauritius    *31.00 

North   Coast — 
All  ports *22. GO 

Kcypt — 
Alexandria    *22.00 

South  Coast — 

Algoa   Bay    *23.60 

Capetown    *23.00 

East   I^ndon    *24.J0 

Port   Natal    *24.80 

West  Coast — 
Accra-Lagos  "] 

Secondi  [ *30.00 

Buruttu  J 

ga'^3'"  } *28.00 

rrectown  J 

?,'>"'-\.  } *32.O0 

Matadi  J 

ASIA 

China — 

Hongkong  J *.3  Og 

Shanphai  j 

India — . 

All    direct    ports •21.I.0 

Madras  { *23.mO 

Kan(!oon  j 

Japan — 
All    direct   ports *23.0Q 

Java  — 
AM    ports    '21.00 

Manchuria — 
Dalny     *2-».00 

r  HILIPPINES 

Manila     *23.00 

Straits  Settlements — 

Singapore  ) ^  '21  00 

Penang  J 

Syria — 
Beyrout     "24.00 

CENTBAL    AMERICA 

Costa  Rica — 
Port   Limon    $.64  1.31 

Mexico — 
Tampico    521/2  1-05 

Plus  2^0.  per  100  lbs.  bar  dues. 

i'"^   ^{"^^  ■  } 52>/,  1.05 

Puerto  Mexico      | 

^Compiled  by  Austin  Bnldw'n  ii:  Co..  Inc.,  for- 
eign freight  contractors,  44  Whitcluill  St.,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 


Rates 


Rates 


Country  and  Port  Cu.  Ft. 

Panama — 
Colon    32 

Plus  $1  per  ton  transfer  charge. 
Panama    37 

Plus  $1  per  ton  transfer  charge. 

Salvador — 
La  Libertad 79 

EUROPE 

Belgium — 
Antwerp    40 

British  Isles — 

All    ports    45 

E.xcept  rubber  belting 50 

Canary  Islands — 
Las    Palmas    

Denwark — 
Copenhagen    55 

ESTHONIA — 

Reval    75 

Finland — 
Helsingfors    75 

France — 

All  Atlantic  ports 40 

Marseilles    

r.ERMANV 

Hamburg      )        _  _  _       45 

liremen         j 

Oanzig    50 

Greece — 
.\ll  pons 

Holland — 

Rotterdam     40 

Amsterdam    40 

Italy — 

Direct   ports 50 

Kiume         "1 

Trieste        > 

X'enice         ] 

Norway — 
.Ml    ports    55 

Portugal — 

Lisbon   

Oporto     

Rumania — 
All  ports 

Spain — 

.Ml  ports 

(librahar   65 

Sweden — 
Malmo  ) 

Stockholm        f     °3 

CtOthenburg    55 


100  lbs. 
.64 


1.42 


.75 


.85 
1.00 

•25.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 
•20.00 

.82  ;4 

.90 

•22.0O 

.75 
.75 

1.00 

•26.00 

SOUTH   AMEHICA 


.\roe.ntina— 
I'-iienns    --Vires 
RosaTio    


1.00 


•20.00 
•25.00 


•25.00 


•20.00 
1.20 


1.25 
1.00 


20.00 
27.50 


Country  and  Pcjit  du.  Ft.         100  Ibs.- 

Bbazii. — 

Rio  de  Janeiro *22.50 

Santos '20. IK) 

Bahia    '24.00 

Pernambuco ^23. 50 

Chili— 
-MI  ports 74  1.32 

Colombia — 
C.irtagena  "1 

Puerto   Colombia     ]■    :  1  1.12 

Santa  Marta  J 

Plus  government  charges. 
Buenaventura — 

(via  direct   steamer) 1.03  1.84 

(via     transshipment) 98  1.75 

Ecuador — 
Guayaquil — 

(via  direct   steamer) 74  1.32 

(via     transshipment) 70  1.25 

Peri-— 
Callao             ) 
Mollendo       /    '■•  1-32 

Urvguav — . 
Montevideo     *20.fjO 

Venezuela — 
La  Guayra   -10  .65 

Plus  4c  per  100  kiUjs  landing  charge, 
plus  40%  surcharfre. 

New  Zealand — 
All    ports    "30.00 


WEST    INDIES 

I'ERMrDA 

Hamilton     37  .75 

Grenada  "] 

i;:&s         ^° 

St.  Kitts  J 

Port  of  Spain 40  ,75 

Cuba — 
Havana    47  .94 

Phis  30c  per  100  lbs.  Cuban  wharfage 
and  handling  charges. 

Santiago    59  1.18 

Cicnfuegos    61  l.'M 

Curasao — 
Curacao    30  .65 

Plus  40%  surcharge. 

Jamaica — 
Kingston    42  .84 

Porto  Rico — 
An  ports 31  .75 

San  Juan  landing  charge  Ic  per  ft., 
or  2!/^c  per  100  lbs.  additional. 

Santo  Domingo — 
Santo  Domingo 51  .91 


•Rate   figured   on   tnn   of  40   cubic   feet   or  2,240 
lbs. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


FACTORIES   AND   WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCH  A    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    WiUiam,    Winnipesr,    Reginav    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SEXLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New    Zealand,    British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


WJfu/ 
Uestruction 


H.T.WESTCO.,Inc 

132  Library  St. 
Chelsea  50,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OIL.S 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


Vour  tires  are  being  just  as   willfully   destroyed  when   you   run    them 
without    proper    air    pressure.      The    axe    process    may    be    taster    but 
under-inflation  is  just   as   deadly. 
Don't    ETuess    at    tire   inflation. 
Adopt   the  one  SURE  method. 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

and   know   that   your   tires   are   properly    inflated. 

Invest    $1.50    today    and    watch    your    investment    pay    dividends    in 

tire  mileage. 

At    AH    Dealers    Everywhere. 

A.   SCHRADER'S   SON,    Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

CHICAGO  TORONTO  LONDON 


r 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


?{» 


CABU:   ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTCW 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH   STORES: 
71  Pearl  Street  621   Chestnut  Street       43-47  Fremont  Street 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADOfJE.  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON.  Trees 


THE 

SIOLA  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Molded  and  Hand  Made  Specialties 

Bathing    Caps 

Spread  and  Calendered  Fabric* 

Pure  Gum  Sheet,  plzdn  and  in  colors 

Diaper  and  Sanitary  Apron  Rubbers 

cut  to  pattern 

Dress  Shield  Rubbers 

Electrical  Splice 

Uncured  Stocks 

Mill  and  Calender  Work 

Compounding 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  -ASTLETT.-  NEW  YOBK 


1856 


1921 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and    Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber  Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A  SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 

RUBBER 


X 


New   Yorl',   Botaiiic.ii   Garden   Libr^i^ 
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